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SENATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Ohio for that purpose? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier King Shipstead 
Bingham George McGill Shortridge 
Black Gillett McKellar Simmons 
Blaine Glass McMaster Smith 
Borah Glenn McNary Smoot 
Bratton Goff Metcalf Steck 

Brock Goldsborough Morrison Stephens 
Brookhart Gould Morrow Swanson 
Broussard Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Harris Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison Norris Townsend 
Caraway Hast Nye Trammell 
Carey Hatfield Oddie Tydings 
Connally Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont 
Davis Johnson Waterman 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. Watson 

Dill Kean Robinson, Ind Wheeler 
Fess Kendrick Williamson 


Mr. McNARY. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas] and the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER] 
are necessarily absent attending a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is 
unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety-two Senators 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 


RED CROSS DEMAND FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, our people in the State of 
Washington are affected by the unemployment situation as 
are those in other sections of the country, though possibly 
not to the extent which exists in some sections. They are 
meeting the situation and they feel that what they are 
doing is about all they can possibly do. I have a telegram 
from the mayor of Tacoma and also one from a representa- 
tive of the Chamber of Commerce of Spokane with refer- 
ence to the call on the part of the Red Cross for contribu- 
tions. I ask that the two telegrams may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Telegram] 
Tacoma, WasH., January 15, 1931. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Red Cross national headquarters asking Tacoma for 820,000 
account relief Mississippi Valley famine. Is it not possible for 
the United States Government through an emergency appropria- 
tion to take care of this relief, and is it possible Government 
Placing cattle above human beings in relief activities? This 

district business conditions are such practically impossible for Red 
Cross chapter to raise this amount. Please advise immediately. 
M. G. TENNENT, Mayor. 
[Telegram] 
SPOKANE, WAsH., January 15, 1931. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Red Cross, out of national fund of ten million, have called 
upon Spokane for $20,000. We are already raising large sums to 
handle our own unemployment situation as well as all charities. 
Impossible at this time for Spokane to put on special campaign 
for Red Cross, as community chest campaign is now on and Red 
Cross is one of beneficiaries. Several of our business men suggest 
advisability in view of present national condition of Federal Gov- 
ernment providing ten million needed for Red Cross. Will appre- 
ciate your advise as to feasibility of this idea. 


J. A. Foro. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


FACILITIES OF PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD 


Mr. JONES. My colleague has received similar telegrams. 
I also have a telegram containing a memorial passed by 
our State legislature. The memorial is a little premature, 
because we have not yet provided for the modernization of 
the battleships, but as it is a memorial from our State 
legislature I ask that it may be read. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as 
requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Telegram] 
OLYMPIA, WAsH., January 15, 1931. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 4 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to transmit to you a copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 1 adopted by the Twenty-second Legislature of the 
State of Washington, January 15, 1931. 

House Joint Memorial No. 1 
To the honorable the SECRETARY or THE Navy or THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has authorized the 
modernization of the battleships Mississippi, Idaho, and New 
Mezico, and appropriated necessary moneys therefore; and 

Whereas the Puget Sound Navy Yard is in a position to perform 
the necessary modernizing work on any of such battleships and 
has every facility in readiness for doing it promptly and economi- 
cally; and 

Whereas this work is urgently needed at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard to stabilize present unemployment and avoid a very serious 
unemployment situation now developing at the yard: 

Therefore, we, your memorialists, in the name of and for the 
people of the State of Washington, do most earnestly and respect- 
fully petition and urge you, the honorable Secretary of the Navy, 
to allocate at least one of said battleships to the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard for modernization. 

The chief clerk is directed to telegraph a copy of this resolution 
to the Secretary of the Navy, to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Washington, to the 
Hon. FREDERICK Hare, of Maine, chairman of the Naval Affairs 
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Committee of the United States Senate, and to Hon. FRED A. 
Barrren, of Illinois, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

A. W. CALDER, 


Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial of the leg- 
islature will be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


COMMENTS ON PRECEDING TELEGRAMS AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. DILL and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield first to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, who I think rose first. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that I received 
the same telegrams as those received by my colleague. I 
wish to state further that I replied to the clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State Legislature of Washington 
that, in my judgment, there was little chance or oppor- 
tunity for one of these battleships to be modernized in a 
Pacific coast navy yard, because it was generally understood 
that these ships were going to be modernized in eastern 
yards. ` 

I also desire to say with regard to the telegrams from 
Spokane and Tacoma respecting the Red Cross that it 
should not be understood that our people are not willing 
to help in every way possible in raising money for the Red 
Cross, but there is a limit; and the people of the North- 
west, particularly of the cities mentioned, have just about 
reached the limit in contributions of this kind. These tele- 
grams are the very best evidence that the time has arrived 
when the money for Red Cross relief should come out of the 
Treasury of the United States and not out of the pockets 
of the people of cities and towns that are already burdened 
to the limit in taking care of their own problems of charity. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr, COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 
I promised him I would do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question about the telegrams which 
have been read. Do I understand that the purport of these 
telegrams is that the cities, having to take care of their 
own unemployed, feel that they are unable to respond to the 
call of the Red Cross? 

Mr. JONES. That is the tenor of these telegrams; that 
they have gone to the limit in taking care of the local 
situation. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that is a condition which pre- 
vails throughout the country very generally. That seems 
to me to have a direct bearing on the amendment soon to 
come up for consideration. 


PUBLIC-BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. 

It will be recalled that we had before the Appropriations 
Committee the other day Col. Arthur Woods, the director 
of the unemployment commission, and the Chief Architect 
of the Treasury Department. Both of these men said it is 
extremely important that certain bills which are now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
be passed in order to facilitate the building program for 
post offices and other public structures. They spoke in 
positive terms regarding it. Colonel Woods was very em- 
phatic, and the chief architect pointed out the importance 
of the immediate passage of these measures, 

I should like to know what became of Senate bill 4791, 
introduced by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] on the 2d of December; Senate bill 5341, introduced 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]; and Senate bill 
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5342, also introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] on the 15th of December, more than a month ago? 
The passage of these bills is essential in order that the Gov- 
ernment may proceed with its work. They will hasten con- 
demnation proceedings and permit the viewing committee 
to act and the making of borings and soundings previous to 
the taking over of the properties. 

I was approached yesterday by somebody from Colonel 
Woods’ office to ask why action could not be taken on those 
measures. Now, may I ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes] what has become of these bills and why 
they have not been reported to the Senate? 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, the bills to which the Sena- 
tor from New York refers are before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. It is true I introduced a bill 
contemplating the expediting of the program for the con- 
struction of public buildings, and a similar bill, in fact an 
identical bill, was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. ELLIOTT, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House. I took up with Mr. 
Ex Lrorr the matter of procedure. It seemed to both of us 
that the legislative situation in the Senate was much more 
congested than it was in the House, and it was agreed that 
he would go ahead, hold hearings on his bill, and get it 
out as quickly as he could. We thought no time would be 
lost by adopting that program. 

The House committee have held hearings; they have re- 
ported the bill; it is now on the House Calendar; and Mr. 
ELLIOTT is making every effort to secure action on the bill. 
I have felt that that procedure would not delay the meas- 
ures in any way; in fact I thought it would expedite their 
consideration as fast as could possibly be done. 

I am very anxious, as is the Senator from New York, to 
do anything that I possibly can to expedite the public- 
building program. 

The Senator has referred to a bill relative to condemna- 
tion proceedings. There is such a bill, which was introduced 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], and which is 
before his committee, the Committee on the Judiciary, but I 
do not know what action has been taken upon that measure. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New Hampshire has 
referred to a bill pending before the Judiciary Committee 
to provide for more speedy action with reference to condem- 
nation proceedings. 

Mr. KEYES. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That bill was referred to a subcommittee, 
and the subcommittee on yesterday afternoon, as I under- 
stand, agreed upon a report. We expedited the matter as 
much as we could. There was a legal question involved 
which took some little time to investigate, but it has been 
investigated, and the subcommittee, as I have said, has, 
agreed upon a favorable report on the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from’ 
Texas yield to me for a moment more? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Colonel Woods pointed out that there 
is but one site-viewing committee, which has to travel all 
over the United States and has to look at all the sites for 
proposed buildings. It is utterly impossible to proceed with 
the erection of these buildings until the sites have been 
viewed and until soundings have been made. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not willing to wait for the 
House to do this or that; we have a responsibility resting 
on us; and if we want the building program to go forward 
these bills must be passed; otherwise it will be six months 
or a year before construction will be undertaken. 

I think that the Commitee on Public Buildings and. 
Grounds should proceed at once to bring forward these bills 
so that we may have them before the Senate. Otherwise, 
it would seem to me proper to move that the committee be 
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discharged from the further consideration of the bills and 
that they be brought before us. I want it known by every 
Senator that I am not expressing my own views alone; I 
am stating what the officials of the Government have said 
are the things necessary to be done if we are to go forward 
with those public buildings. There will be no progress in 
the erection of the buildings unless these bills shall be 


speedily passed. 


EMPLOYEES OF WATER POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it will be recalled that in 
our discussion of the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the members of the Power Commission were con- 
firmed the statement was repeatedly made on the floor of 
the Senate that two former employees, Russell and King, 
had the right to submit applications for employment under 
the new commission and their applications would receive 
consideration. Some of us felt then that their applications 
would receive scant, if any, consideration. I hold in my 
hand an article from this morning’s Washington Post en- 
titled “Old Jobs Not Given Two in Power Fight,” and in 
order that the Recorp may be current as to the develop- 
ments in this matter I ask that the article may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


OLD JOBS NOT GIVEN TWO IN POWER FIGHT—BSODY REINSTATES ALMOST 
ALL FORMER EMPLOYEES EXCEPT RUSSELL AND KING—STAND CHANGE 
UNLIKELY 
Almost all the former employees of the Power Commission were 

put back to work yesterday, but prominently absent from the 

list were the names of William V. King, chief accountant, and 

Charles A. Russell, solicitor. 

Their dismissal by Chairman Smith and Commissioners Draper 
and Garsaud, of the new commission, led to the most outstanding 
difference of opinion between the Senate and President Hoover 
since the latter took office. 

The Senate, after days of debate, during which it was charged 
Russell and King were dismissed because they opposed the power 
interests, asked the President to send the names of the new com- 
missioners back for reconsideration. Mr. Hoover flatly declined. 

From the attitude of commission members it is not expected 
Russell and King will get their positions back. Members said 
action would likely be taken within a month in naming an 
accountant and solicitor to take their places. 

All but two of the employees under civil service were reemployed 
on a permanent basis, but none of the five executive heads of the 
commission were chosen. 

In addition to the posts held by Russell and King, the other 
executive posts include general counsel, chief engineer, and secre- 
tary, once the office held by Frank E. Bonner. 

The position of general counsel has been vacant for several 
months because of death. The present acting chief engineer, Col. 
M. C. Tyler, was assigned to the former commission by the War 
Department and is being retained by the present commission 
while it organizes its force. Two of the minor employees were 
reappointed upon a temporary basis for 30 days. They were F. W. 
Griffith, chief clerk of the old commission, and Miss V. M. Crosett, 
secretary to former Solicitor Russell. No explanation was given 
for the temporary appointments. 

The commission made the paminta appointments, Chair- 
man Smith said, to end uncertainty in the minds of civil-service 
employees, all of whom were given 30 days of temporary em- 
ployment when the commission took over its duties. 

The action was taken by four members, as Commissioner Mc- 
Ninch was absent because of illness. Commissioner Williamson 
said McNinch had approved the plans. 


BOULDER CANYON DAM 


Mr. ASHURST and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I promised the Senator from Arizona 
that I would yield first to him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have just read an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post in its issue of this morning respecting an inter- 
esting subject. It is a well-written editorial, and I do not 
take any exception to the conclusion which the author of the 
editorial draws as to the United States attempting to pur- 
chase lands belonging to a foreign power. Every individual 
is entitled to draw his own conclusions; but I do object to 
the conclusion which the able editorial writer draws respect- 


ing the law on the question of the waters of the Colorado 
River. The editorial, inter alia, says: 


International law is unmistakably in favor of Mexico’s right to 
demand that the United States, in building the Black Canyon Dam, 
shall not stop or divert the natural flow of the Colorado River. 
This rule of international law is thus stated by Oppenheim 
(vol. 1, 4th ed. p. 253). 


Nomenclature shifts rapidly; that proposed dam is now 
called by another name. It was once called the Boulder 
Dam. 


This particular question has been the subject of consid- 
erable debate in the Senate, and on December 10, 1928, I 
spoke in part as follows: 


Mr. AsHurst. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN] spoke at length upon the pending bill, and with 
special reference to his amendment proposing some equitable divi- 
sion of the waters of the Colorado River. During the course of his 
address he was interrogated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] as follows: 

“As a proposition of law, let us assume the Senator is correct; 
but if that is true, are not the advocates of the bill taking the risk 
here and not the State of Arizona?” 

To which my colleague made reply: 

“Mr. HAYDEN. That is a correct assumption; but the last 
that the State of Arizona wants to do, and the last thing that the 
people of any of the seven States want to do, is to throw this con- 
troversy into long-drawn-out litigation in the courts.” 

Mr. President, my colleague, in giving expression to such senti- 
ments, reached a high peak of statesmanship, and I join with him 
in the statement that the last thing Arizona desires to do is to 
resort to the courts. But if Arizona’s constitutional rights and her 
valuable resources are to be taken from her without her consent 
and without due compensation, she has no other course to pursue 
except to retire behind the ramparts of the Federal Constitution 
and in the courts secure that meed of justice which the Congress 
would deny if it passed this bill in this form. 

Some misconception exists as to what rights, if any, the Re- 
public of Mexico has in or to the waters of the Colorado River. 
The United States has no treaty with Mexico respecting a division 
or a distribution of any of the waters of the Colorado River, and 
the United States would not be an independent sovereign power, 
but would indeed be a vassal nation, if any other nation could 
compel the United States, in the absence of treaty, to send to 
such other nation any of the waters originating in the United 
States. 

Down through the years, down through the centuries, from the 
earliest writers on law to this day, it is agreed that a nation would 
not be an independent, sovereign nation, but would be a vassal 
nation, if it were required, in the absence of treaty commitments, 
to send any of its water to a foreign nation. 

I shall now read an opinion delivered by Attorney General Jud- 
son Harmon on this question. It is dated Washington, D. C., 
December 12, 1895. 


I request permission to include in the Recorp at this point 
the opinion of the Attorney General, and also a letter signed 
by Mr. Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, dated July 
17, 1919, in which, inter alia, he says: 


In reply you are informed that the United States and Mexico 
have never concluded an agreement relative to the distribution 
and use of the waters of the Colorado River for irrigation pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
opinion and letter referred to by the Senator from Arizona 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The opinion and letter are as follows: 


[Opinion of the Attorney General] 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1895. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 5th ultimo, in which you refer to the concurrent resolution 
of Congress passed April 29, 1890, providing for negotiations with 
the Government of Mexico with a view to the remedy of certain 
difficulties mentioned in the preamble of such resolution which 
arise from the taking of water for irrigation from the Rio Grande 
above the point where it ceases to be entirely within the United 
States and becomes the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. I have also the copy which you inclose of the note of 
the Mexican minister to yourself, dated October 21, 1895, in which 
he states at length the position taken by his Government. 

You say: 

“The negotiations with which the President, acting through the 
Department of State, is charged by the foregoing resolution can 
not be intelligently conducted unless the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of the two Governments concerned and the responsibility of 
either, if any, for the disastrous state of things depicted in the 
Mexican minister's letter are first ascertained.” 

I have the honor, therefore, to call your attention to the legal 
propositions asserted in Mr. Romero’s letter and to inquire 
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whether, in your judgment, those propositions correctly state the 
law applicable to the case. In other words— 

(1) Are the provisions of article 7 of the treaty of February 2, 
1848, known as the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, still in force so 
far as the River Rio Grande is concerned, either because never 
annulled or because and reaffirmed by article 5 of the 
convention between the United States and Mexico of November 
12, 1884? 

(2) By the principles of international law, independent of any 
special treaty or convention, may Mexico rightfully claim that the 
obstructions and diversions of the waters of the Rio Grande in the 
Mexican minister's note referred to are violations of its rights 
which should not continue for the future and on account of which, 
so far as the past is concerned, Mexico should be awarded adequate 
indemnity? 

I reply as follows: 

(1) Article 7 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, while it was 
declared to have been rendered nugatory for the most part by the 
first clause of article 4 of the treaty concluded December 30, 1853, 
and proclaimed June 30, 1854, was, by the second clause thereof, 
reaffirmed as to the Rio Grande (now Rio Bravo del Norte) below 
the point where, by the lines as fixed by the latter treaty, that 
river became the boundary between the two countries. Said 
article 7 is recognized as still in force by article 5 of the conven- 
tion concluded November 12, 1884, and proclaimed September 14, 
1886. 

So far, therefore, as it affects the subject now in hand, said 
article 7, in my opinion, is still in force. I am unable, however, to 
agree with the minister in the interpretation which he gives it. 

His statement is that the city of El Paso del Norte has existed for 
more than 300 years, during almost all of which time its people 
have enjoyed the use of the water of the Rio Grande for the irri- 
gation of their lands. As that city and the districts within its 
jurisdiction did not need more than 20 cubic meters of water per 
second, which was an almost infinitesimal portion of the volume 
of water, even in times of severest drought, they had sufficient 
water for their crops until about 10 years ago, when a great many 
trenches were dug in Colorado, especially in the St. Louis Valley, 
and in New Mexico, through which the upper Rio Grande and 
its affluents flow, so greatly diminishing the water in the river at 
El Paso that except when rains happen to be abundant there is 
scarcity of water from the middle of June until March. In 1894 
the river was entirely dry by June 15, so that no crops could be 
raised, and even fruit trees began to wither. The result has been 
to reduce the price of land and cause great hardships to the 
people, whose numbers in Paso del Norte, Zaragozza, Tres Jacalles, 
Guadalupe, and San Ignacio diminished from 20,000 in 1875 to 
one-half that number in 1894. 

The minister further states that from a report of the assistant 
quartermaster general, addressed to the general in chief of the 
United States Army, dated September 5, 1850, it appears that 
Captain Lowe (meaning Love), United States Army, ascended the 
river in a vessel to a point several kilometers above Paso del Norte, 
showing that it was then navigable at that place. The minister 
has been misinformed. The original report, which is before me 
now, shows that Captain Love was instructed to carry “to the 
highest attainable point in the Rio Grande” his small keel boat, 
which “drew, with her crew, provisions, arms, etc., on board, 18 
inches of water.” He found this point at some “impossible falls 
which he names Brookes Falls.” C around them “the 
skiff which had accompanied his boat,” he rowed 47 miles farther 
to other falls, which he named Babbitts Falls.” Beyond this 
point he “found it impossible to proceed with the skiff, either by 
land or water,” and it was “about 150 miles by land below El 


The minister contends that the irrigation ditches in Colorado 
and New Mexico, which result in diminishing the flow of water at 
El Paso, come within the treaty prohibitions of “any work that 
may impede or interrupt, in whole or in part, the exercise of this 
right (of navigation), because, as he says, “nothing could im- 
pede it more absolutely than works which wholly turn aside the 
waters of these rivers.” But Article VII is limited in terms to 
“the part of the Rio Bravo del Norte lying below the southern 
boundary of New Mexico.” Article IV of the treaty of 1853 con- 
tinues the provisions of said Article VII in force “only so far as 
regards the Rio Bravo del Norte below the initial of said boundary 
provided in the first article of this treaty.” It is that part alone 
which is made free and common to the navigation of both coun- 
tries and to which the various prohibitions apply. It is plain that 
neither party could have had, in framing these restrictions, any 
such intention as that now suggested. 

The fact, if such it were, that the parties did not think of the 
possibility of such acts as those now complained of would not 
operate to restrain language sufficiently broad to include them; 
but the terms used in the treaty are not fairly capable of such 
a construction. They naturally apply only to the part of the 
river with which the parties were dealing and to such works alone 
as either party might construct on its own side if not restrained. 
Though equally divided, in theory, between the two nations, where 
it is their boundary, the river is, in fact, a unit for purposes of 
navigation, and therefore the treaty required the consent of both 
for the construction of “ any work that may impede or interrupt” 
navigation, even though it should be “for the purpose of favoring 
new methods of navigation.” (Art. VII.) Up to the head of navi- 
gation no such work could have been constructed save by one of 
the two Governments or by its authority. The prohibition was, 
therefore, appropriately made applicable to them alone and not to 
the citizens of either, “neither shall, without consent of the 
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others, construct, etc.” Above the head of navigation, where the 
river would be wholly within the United States, different rules 
would apply within the United States, different rules would apply 
and private rights exist which the Government could not control 
or take away save by exercise of the power of eminent domain, so 
that clear and explicit language would be required to impose upon 
the United States such obligation as would result from the con- 
struction of the treaty now suggested. 

Moreover, the only right the treaty professed to create or pro- 
tect with respect to the Rio Grande was that of navigation. The 
claim now made is for injuries to agriculture alone at places far 
above the head of navigation. Captain Love, in the report referred 
to, said, “The mouth of Devils River, which is about 100 miles 
below the mouth of the Puerco (Pecos) and 617 above Ringgold 
Barracks, is the head of steamboat navigation,” and that with 
some difficulty” navigation by keel boats was possible to a point 
56 miles above the ‘Grande Indian Crossing,’ or about 283 miles 
above the mouth of Devils River.” So far as appears, the large 
and numerous tributaries below El Paso supply a sufficient volume 
of water for the needs of navigation. 

In fact, the part of the treaty now under consideration merely 
expresses substantially the same rights and duties which inter- 
national law would imply from the fixing of the middie of the 
river as the boundary, viz, free navigation of the entire stream 
below the point where it becomes common to both nations with- 
out any levy or exaction or the construction of any work which 
mias impede navigation without the consent of both. 

my opinion, th ore, the claim now made by Mexico finds 
no support in the treaty. On the contrary, the treaty affords an 
effective answer to the claim by the well-known rule that the ex- 
pression of certain rights and obligations in an agreement implies 
the exclusion of all others with relation to the same subject. 

It is not necessary, in order to bring this principle into play, 
that it shall appear that either party, or both, actually thought of 
the particular matter whose exclusion is asserted, although that 
fact, when it appears, may serve to emphasize the inference. I am 
not advised whether the subject of the use of the water of the 
Rio Grande for irrigation was mentioned during the negotiations 
or not, but it is stated that such use had long been made by the 
Mexicans, and it was known that agriculture could not be car- 
ried on in that region without it. It was known, too, certainly to 
Mexico, that this necessity existed also throughout the entire 
region watered by the upper Rio Grande and its tributaries; for, as 
a Province of Spain and then as an independent nation, Mexico 
had included both New Mexico and Colorado, and from the inde- 
pendence of Texas in 1836 down to the treaty of 1848 Mexico’s 
eastern boundary was the Rio Grande to its source. By this treaty 
Mexico ceded to the United States the territory west of the Rio 
Grande and north of the southern boundary of New Mexico, just 
as she had abandoned to Texas all the territory east of that river, 
without any reservations, restrictions, or stipulations con 
the river except those above mentioned. 

Settlements had long existed in the region of Santa Fe, and the 
probability of the ultimate settlement of the entire territory along 
the Rio Grande must have been apparent to both parties. Yet the 
treaty made no attempt to create or reserve to Mexico or her citi- 
zens any rights or to impose on the United States or their citizens 
any restraints with respect to the use of water for irrigation, 
although rights of property in the territory were secured to all 
Mexicans, whether established there or not. (Art. 8.) 

The treaty of 1848 was a treaty of peace, and a different rule for 
the construction of such treaties is laid down by some writers. 
(Vattel, Law of Nations, Chitty’s edition, p. 433.) If it be sug- 
gested that the circumstances under which this treaty was made 
bring its terms, as against the United States, within the opera- 
tion of such rule, it is a sufficient answer that, even if the exist- 
ence of the rule be acknowledged, it simply subjects provisions in 
favor of the United States to strict construction. Like all rules of 
construction, it has no application except in cases of doubtful 
meaning of language used and can not be made the means of 
introducing new terms. Morever, the United States paid, 
$15,000,000 for the territory acquired by the treaty (art. 12); and 
by the treaty of 1853, which was not a treaty of peace, Mexico 
ceded further territory in consideration of $10,000,000 (art. 3), re- 
peating without enlarging the stipulations of the former treaty as 
to rights on the Rio Grande. 

(2) I have given my opinion of the construction and effect of 
the treaty, because it is responsive to your general request, though 
not to your specific questions. That opinion, perhaps, in strict- 
ness makes it unn for me to consider your second ques- 
tion; but as that question is not put alternatively or conditionally, , 
I proceed. i 

re extended search affords no precedent or authority which has 
a direct bearing. 

There have been disputes about the rights of navigation of in- 
ternational rivers but they have been settled by treaty. (For a, 
list of such treaties see Heffter, Droit Int., Appendix VIII.) The 
subject is fully discussed by Hall (Int. Law, sec. 39), who denies 
that the people on the upper part of a navigable river have a, 
natural right to pass over it through foreign territory to its mouth. 
Now, if such right be conceded, no aid is afforded for the present 
inquiry, because use for navigation, being common, would not 
curtail use by the proprietary country, while in the case now pre- 
sented, there not being enough water for irrigation in both coun- 
tries, the question is which shall yield to the other. 

It is stated by some authors that an obligation rests upon every 
country to receive streams which naturally flow into it from other 
countries, and they refer to this as a natural international servi- 
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tude. (Heffter, Droit Int., sec. 43; 1 Phillemore, Int. Law, p. 303.) 
Others deny the existence of all international servitudes apart 
from agreement in some form. (Letters of Grotius quoted 2 Hert., 
p. 106; Kluber, Droit des Gens Moderne, sec. 139; Bluntschli, Droit 
Int. Cod.; Woolsey’s Int. Law, sec. 58; 1 Calvo, Droit Int., sec. 556.) 

Such a servitude, however, if its existence be conceded, would 
not cover the present case or afford any real analogy to it. The 
servient country may not obstruct the stream so as to cause the 
water to back up and overflow the territories of the other. The 
dominant country may not divert the course of the stream so as 
to throw it upon the territory of the other at a different place. 
(See authorities, supra.) In either of such cases there would be 
a direct invasion and injury by one of the nations of the terri- 
tory of the other. But when the use of water by the inhabitants 
of the upper country results in reducing the volume which enters 
the other it is a diminution of the servitude. The injury now 
complained of is a remote and indirect consequence of acts which 
operate as a deprivation by prior enjoyment. So it is evident that 
what is really contended for is a servitude which makes the lower 
country dominant and subjects the upper country to the burden 
of arresting its development and denying to its inhabitants the use 
of a provision which nature has supplied entirely within its own 
territory. 

Such a consequence of the doctrine of international servitude is 
not within the language used by any writer with whose works I 
am familiar and could not have been within the range of his 
thought without finding expression. 

Both the common and the civil law undertake to regulate the 
use of the water of navigable streams by the different persons 
entitled to it. Neither has fixed any absolute rule but leaves each 
case to be decided upon its own circumstances. But I need not 
enter upon a discussion of the rules and principles of either sys- 
tem in this regard, because both are municipal and, especially as 
they relate to real property, can have no operation beyond na- 
tional boundaries. (Creasy, Int. Law, p. 164.) So they can only 
settle rights of citizens of the same country interesse. The ques- 
tion must therefore be determined by considerations different from 
those which would apply between individual citizens of either 
country. Even if such a question could arise as a private one 
between citizens of the country and those of another, it is not so 
presented here. The mere assertion of the claim by Mexico would 
make it a national one, even if it were of a private nature. (Gray 
v. U. S., 1 C. Cls. R. 391-392.) But the use of water complained of 
and the resulting injuries are general throughout extended regions, 
so that effects upon individual right can not be traced to indi- 
vidual causes, and the claim is by one nation against the other 
in fact as well as form. 

The fundamental principle of international law is the absolute 
sovereignty of every nation as against all others within its own ter- 
ritory. Of the nature and scope of sovereignty with respect to 
judicial jurisdiction, which is one of its elements, Chief Justice 
Marshall said (Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch, p. 186): 

“The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is nec- 
essarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. Any restriction upon it, deriving validity 
from an external source, would imply a diminution of its sover- 
eignty to the extent of the restriction, and an investment of that 
sovereignty to the same extent in that power which could impose 
such restrictions, 

“All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of a 
nation within its own territories must be traced up to the consent 
of the nation itself. They can flow from no other legitimate 
source,” 

It would be entirely useless to multiply authorities. So strongly 
is the principle of general and absolute sovereignty maintained 
that it has even been asserted by high authority that admitted 
international servitudes cease when they conflict with the neces- 
sities of the servient state. (Bluntschli, p. 212; see criticism by 
Creasy, p. 258.) Whether this be true or not, its assertion serves 
to emphasize the truth that self-preservation is one of the first 
laws of nations. No believer in the doctrine of natural servitudes 
has ever suggested one which would interfere with the enjoyment 
of a nation within its own territory of whatever was n to 
the development of its resources or the comfort of its people. 

The immediate as well as the possible consequences of the right 
asserted by Mexico show that its recognition is entirely inconsist- 
ent with the sovereignty of the United States over its national 
domain. Apart from the sum demanded by way of indemnity for 
the past, the claim involves not only the arrest of further settle- 
ment and development of large regions of the country, but the 
abandonment, in great measure at least, of what has already been 
accomplished. 

It is well known that the clearing and settlement of a wooded 
country affects the flow of streams, it not only generally 
less, but also subjecting it to more sudden fluctuations between 
greater extremes, thereby exposing inhabitants on their banks to 
increase of the double danger of drought and flood. The principle 
now asserted might lead to consequences in other cases, which 
need only be suggested. 

It will be remembered that a large part of the territory in ques- 
tion was public domain of Mexico and was ceded as such to the 
United States, so that their proprietary as well as their sovereign 
rights are involved. 

It is not suggested that the injuries complained of are or have 
been in any measure due to wantonness or wastefulness in the use 
of water or to any design or intention to injure. The water is 
simply insufficient to supply the needs of the great stretch of arid 
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country through which the river, never large in the dry season, 
flows, giving much and receiving little. 

The case presented is a novel one. Whether the circumstances 
make it possible or proper to take any action from considerations 
of comity is a question which does not pertain to this department; 
but that question should be decided as one of policy only, because 
in my opinion the rules, principles, and precedents of international 
law impose no lability or obligation upon the United States. 

Very respectfully, 
JUDSON HARMON, 
; Attorney General. 


[Letter of Hon. Frank L. Polk] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 17, 1919. 

My Dear Mn. Kinxarp: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
July 10, 1919, in which you state that the House Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands desires for use in connection with the 
consideration of H. R. 6044, introduced by Mr. Kettner, for the 
relief of the Imperial Valley irrigation district, to be furnished 
with copies of any treaties which this country may have with 
Mexico bearing upon the question of the use of waters taken from 
the Colorado River for the reclamation of lands in the respective 
countries, and also copies of any official correspondence pertain- 
ing to the subject matter. I am advised that in a telephonic con- 
versation with the solicitor’s office of the department you have 
modified your request for information as to official correspondence 
and have explained that your principal desire is to obtain copies 
of pertinent treaties, and that for the present you would be satis- 
fied to receive merely brief reference to correspondence in the 
matter. 

In reply you are informed that the United States and Mexico have 
never concluded an agreement relative to the distribution and use 
of the waters of the Colorado River for irrigation purposes. In 
1912 this Government proposed to the Government of Mexico the 
concluding of a convention providing for the appointment of a 
commission “to study, agree upon, and report the bases of dis- 
tribution and appropriation of the waters of this river, the findings 
of the commission, if and when approved by the two Governments, 
to be embodied in a treaty. After an exchange between the Gov- 
ernments of several draft conventions a form of convention seems 
to have been practically agreed upon in May, 1913, but apparently 
because of the strained relations between this Government and 
the so-called Huerta administration in Mexico the convention was 
never signed, and the matter has since been in abeyance. 

As having some possible bearing upon this question, in which 
your committee is interested, I inclose herewith copies of the fol- 
lowing treaties between the United States and Mexico: 

The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of 1848, inviting attention to 
the provisions of articles 5, 6, and 7. 

The treaty of 1853, known as the Gadsden treaty, inviting atten- 
tion to the provisions of articles 1 and 4. 

The boundary convention of 1884. 

The boundary convention of 1889, together with the conventions 
of 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, extending the provisions 
of the said convention of 1889. 

As of further interest to your committee, there is also inclosed 
herewith a copy of a note from the Mexican Embassy, dated No- 
vember 27, 1901, in which complaint is made of the alleged diver- 
sion of water from the Colorado River by the Imperial Canal 

of Los Angeles, Calif. It will be observed that this com- 
plaint is based on alleged contravention of the provisions of the 
said treaties of 1848 and 1853. The department's records appear to 
show that this complaint was communicated to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and that the conditions therein complained of formed the 
basis of a report made by Mr. Marsden C. Burch, a special attorney 
of the De t of Justice, which report was forwarded to this 
department by the Department of Justice on September 28, 1903, 
with the suggestion that because of the nature and bearings of 
the subject thereof, and because of the interests of various de- 
partments of the Government in that subject, it might be desir- 
able to print the report for the information and use of the depart- 
ments concerned. Accordingly, the was transmitted to 
the Director of the Geological Survey on October 14, 1903, with the 
statement that it was so transmitted because the subject thereof 
a) to be connected with the work of his bureau and in 
the hope that he might find it desirable to print it for the infor- 
mation and use of the departments concerned. The Director of 
the Geological Survey replied on October 17, 1903, that it was pro- 
to embody the report in the Second Annual Report of the 
Reclamation Service. 
I am, my dear Mr. Kinkaid, sincerely yours, 
Frank L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State 


PAID PROPAGANDA OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Texas will kindly 
yield, I desire to have the clerk read an editorial appearing 
in this morning’s Washington Herald entitled “Time to 
Clean House.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
editorial will be read. : 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald of January 16, 1931] 
TIME TO CLEAN HOUSE 

The Association of American University Professors has rather 
belatedly adopted a resolution that any member of the association 
who testifies or speaks in public on behalf of any organization 
or individual paying him a retainer fee must make public the fact 
that he is being paid. 

It is more than two years now since the testimony in the power 
investigation before the Federal Trade Commission brought out 
numerous instances of college professors on Power Trust pay rolls, 
and, all things considered, it appears that the educational world 
has been pretty lax in taking cognizance of the situation. How- 
ever, this particular association has acted, if belatedly. Better late 
than never. 

The ethics of some of our institutions of learning appear to have 
changed during the past decade and a half, and not for the better. 
One of the earliest instances of the now seemingly popular pastime 
whereby college professors collect double pay for spreading cor- 
poration gospel occurred in New England about 15 years ago. In 
this particular instance it was a railroad company which had sub- 
sidized the professor, not the Power Trust, but the principle is 
exactly the same. 

The university with which this particular man happened to be 
connected had then, if not now, a serious view of its duty to the 
public, He was dismissed summarily from his university chair, 
and his friends learned of it not only through the press but 
through announcements on his behalf that he had become 
engaged in the practice of law. 

So far as the Herald is aware not one of the college professors 
who were shown in the Federal Trade Commission hearings to be 
tarred with the corporation stick has been dismissed from his 
post. And if any other educational organization than the A. A. 
U. P. has spoken upon the matter, it has done it rather sotto voce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Illinois; 
and after this I shall ask to be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. DENEEN. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit several reports from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and I ask 
that each in turn be reported to the Senate for immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
reports will be received. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR GREENE 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably without amendment Senate Resolution 385, to pay cer- 
tain expenses incident to the funeral of the late Senator 
Frank L. Greene, of Vermont, submitted by Mr. Dare on the 
5th instant, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, consid- 
ered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Vice President in arranging for and attending 
the funeral of the Hon. Frank L. Greene, late a Senator from the 
State of Vermont, upon vouchers to be approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


SARAH L. CARTER 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably without amendment Senate Resolution 399, to pay 
Sarah L. Carter a sum equal to six months’ compensation of 
the late William H. Taylor, submitted by Mr. Watson on the 
13th instant, and I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, consid- 
ered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the appropriation for miscellaneous 
items, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to Sarah L. 
Carter, aunt of William H. Taylor, late a laborer of the Senate 
under supervision of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the 


time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


JANUARY 16 


INVESTIGATION OF WHEAT AND BREAD PRICES AND CERTAIN 
SUGARS 

Mr, DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back 
favorably, with an amendment, Senate Resolution 374, re- 
questing the Committee on Interstate Commerce to investi- 
gate and report to the Senate the reasons for the failure of 
the price of bread to reflect the decline in the price of wheat 
and flour submitted by Mr. Wacner on December 16, 1930. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the resolution as originally 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, authorized this investigation to be made by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. The Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry subsequently decided the investi- 
gation should more appropriately be made by it, and to 
carry out that action I propose the following amendment, 
namely, on page 1, line 1, strike out the words “ Committee 
on Interstate Commerce” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ Committee on Agriculture and Forestry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved further, That the committee is further authorized and 
directed to investigate and to report to the Senate the reasons 
why whole-wheat flour is higher in price than white flour and 
why brown and unrefined sugars are higher in price than white 


and refined sugars, and particularly whether such conditions are 
a result of a combination in restraint of trade. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry if 
that investigation is likewise to cover the reason why the 
reduction in the price of wheat is not reflected in the price 
of flour generally? 

Mr. McNARY. It fully covers that field. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 


agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 7 
The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas the price of wheat has undergone a precipitate decline 
during the past year; and 

Whereas the price of flour has likewise declined; and 

Whereas the retail price of bread has not reflected the decline 
in the price of wheat and flour: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to investigate and report to the Senate the 
reasons for the failure of the price of bread to reflect the decline 
in the price of wheat and flour, and particularly whether such 
failure is a result of a combination in restraint of trade. 

Resolved jurther, That the committee is further authorized and 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate the reasons why 
whole-wheat flour is higher in price than white flour and why 
brown and unrefined sugars are higher in price than white and 
refined sugars, and particularly whether such conditions are a 
result of a combination in restraint of trade. 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or subcom- 
mittee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
times and places as it deems advisable; to employ experts and 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistance; to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths and 
to take testimony and to make all necessary expenditures as it 
deems advisable. 

The cost of stenographic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
such committee, which shall not be in excess of $15,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
MARION S. BROWN 
Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate Resolution 400, to pay to 


Marion S. Brown a sum equal to one year’s salary of the 
late Joshua A, Brown, submitted by Mr. Caraway on the 
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13th instant; and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, consid- 
ered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay out of the appropriation for miscellaneous 
items, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to Marion S. 
Brown, widow of Joshua A. Brown, late the superintendent of 
construction under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, 
a sum to one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive 
of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


SENATORIAL EXPENSES IN 1930 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate Resolution 381, extending 
until the end of the first session of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress the special committee on investigation of senatorial 
campaign expenditures, submitted by Mr. Nye on December 
19, 1930; and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 7, to strike out “end of the 
first session” and insert “ first legislative day in January, 
1932,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 215, agreed to April 10, 
1930, authorizing and a special committee of the Senate 
to investigate the campaign expenditures of and contributions to 
the various candidates for the United States Senate in the cam- 
paien terminating in the general election in November, 1930, 

ereby is extended in full force and efect until the first legisla- 
tive day in January, 1932, of the Seventy-second Congress; and 
said committee hereby is authorized to expend out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate $50,000 in addition to the amount 
heretofore authorized for the above-mentioned purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on the eleventh anni- 
versary of national prohibition it is appropriate to call at- 
tention to a recent statement of Thomas A. Edison, whom 
the world numbers among its foremost thinkers and in- 
ventors, and whom modern civilization includes among its 
principal creators and benefactors, to the effect that the 
eighteenth amendment has helped the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of America at home and strengthened the in- 
dustrial standing of our Nation abroad. He said, further, 
that in his judgment children are better fed and clothed 
and educated since the coming of national prohibition than 
they were before. Citing his experience as a manufacturer, 
which he said was similar to that of other manufacturers, 
he added. that on pay days before prohibition hundreds of 
pale-faced women, shabbily dressed, some with faded shawls 
around their heads, appeared at his factory at West Orange, 
that they were waiting to get some of their husband’s money 
before he got to a saloon, that within a year after the 
passage of the eighteenth amendment not a single woman 
appeared. He asserted, also, that the boys and girls of 
America are more likely to develop a higher degree of 
physical and mental fitness and become in every way better 
and more useful citizens under national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic than under the old license system or any form 
of State or Government control. 

Alcohol as a beverage is a source of infinite injury to a 
great majority of those who become its victims, to society, 
and to civilization. It enfeebles or destroys the physical 
strength and skill, the intellect and will, the moral impulses 
of by far the larger number of its devotees. It is a habit- 
forming drug and obtains a hold on this larger number which 
only with the greatest difficulty can be shaken off, and some- 
times not at all. In many instances it banishes self-respect, 
destroys or imperils sanity, develops cruelty and criminality, 
subjecting women and children in numerous instances to tor- 
ture, poverty, starvation, death. It is a scourge of the human 
race, an of mankind. To say that the traffic in it 
should not be forbidden by law and fought by every 
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weapon at our disposal is to say that right should yield to 
wrong. It was the desire to conserve human values that did 
as much to establish national prohibition as any other thing. 
It is the desire to conserve human values that will cause 
us to wage unceasing war against the whole brood of illicit 
liquors, from whatever source, from our own land or from 
other lands. The fight against beverage alcohol reached 
an intensive status when increased population, increased 
production, increased capital, increased chances for gain 
made possible by the machine age united to bring about the 
manufacture of intoxicants to an extent that threatened the 
permanent corruption and control of government, the gen- 
eral impairment of health and morals and efficiency. The 
battle raged from year to year with growing fury, until the 
people at last wrote prohibition into the Constitution of the 
United States, and there it will remain forever. Every 
national election since the adoption of nation-wide prohibi- 
tion has returned overwhelming dry majorities to both House 
and Senate, and the last election is no exception. 

Without foundation in fact is the charge that prohibition 
has caused a steady increase in crime. Judge Herbert G. 
Cochran, of Norfolk, Va., acting president of the National 
Probation Association, stated in an address before that or- 
ganization at its convention in San Francisco in June of 
1929 that, despite the increase in population in the United 
States, actual commitments dropped one-third from 1913 to 
1923 and that the ratio had not increased materially since. 
Mr. Sanford Bates, superintendent of Federal prisons, while 
commissioner of correction of Massachusetts showed in his 
report to the judiciary committee of the State legislature on 
February 9, 1928, that under prohibition the number of 
offenses against the person per 100,000 had declined more 
than 40 per cent in Massachusetts, drunkenness 40 per cent, 
and that neglect of children had declined more than 50 per 
cent. He added that violation of the narcotic drug law had 
steadily declined under prohibition in that State. 

Also without foundation is the assertion that young people 
are drinking more to-day than ever before. Returns from 
@ survey of a million high-school students made within the 
last year and a half show that the use of liquor by the 
young is steadily decreasing—a survey made by Mr. C. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the National Education Association. 
On the basis of reports received Mr. Crabtree declared that 
there is less drinking, delinquency, and carousing among 
high-school students than jn 1920, and that, in his opinion, 
these reports justified the statement that drinking is de- 
creasing each year among high-school students. Dr. Charles 
Franklin Thwing, a former president of Western Reserve 
University, after a careful study of youth and drinking to- 
day declares that, in his opinion, intemperance among col- 
lege men is becoming far less common and that his observa- 
tion includes a period of more than half a century. He 
refers to contradictory testimony, the use of hip-pocket 
flasks, and reports of unseemly behavior at parties, but his 
conclusion is that— 

Taken all in all, in country and urban, in institutions 
large and small, intemperance has in the last 50 years, and in the 
last 10, distinctly lessened. 

Within the last year the Daily Times, of Chicago, has 
pointed to a decrease in drinking among young people in 
that city and quoted a West Side bootlegger to the effect 
that— 

Young people have gotten tired of suckers of them- 
selves, spending money for something that is worthless and waking 


up with sick headaches that make them inefficient in their work; 
meanwhile the old timers are dying like flies. 


At this point let us note the division among the wets as 
to what course they would favor in connection with the 
liquor traffic in the event of the repeal of prohibition, some- 
thing, of course, which will never occur. 

Some among them advocate the complete entry of the 
Federal Government into the liquor business, including 
production, distribution, marketing, retail sale. 

Others suggest as a substitute for the eighteenth amend- 
ment that each State be authorized to engage in the liquor 
business if it should so desire. 
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Still others would leave the situation as it was before the 
eighteenth amendment was adopted. 

Clearly, the wets are hopelessly divided as to what they 
would propose to take the place of national constitutional 
prohibition. 

Let us consider the question of government monopoly of 
the liquor traffic. Take the experience of nations, States, 
Provinces, and communities which have tried it. There 
resulted a tremendous increase in the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages, the diversion of huge sums from purchase of 
essentials, like food and clothing, to the buying of alcoholic 
drink. Other effects were unspeakable political corruption 
and the degradation of the government before its people 
and the world as it took up the part of bartender, liquor 
vender, producer, dealer. Moonshining, rum running, boot- 
legging, and similar forms of crime seemed under govern- 
ment monopoly to receive a fresh impetus. In fact, the 
shameful conditions of the license system were repeated on 
a larger scale in the name of law and government. The 
conclusion can not be avoided that government control of 
liquor means liquor control of government; that State con- 
trol of liquor means liquor control of State. 

In a recent issue of Liberty it was said: 

Let those States which want to be wet be wet, and let those 
States which want to be dry be dry. Let there be the most 
stringent legislation possible to prevent liquor from leaking out of 
wet States into dry ones, 

The answer is that the most stringent legislation possible 
will not prevent liquor from leaking out of wet States into 
dry ones. One of the principal causes of nation-wide pro- 
hibition was the inability of States which had voted dry to 
prevent liquor shipments from States which were wet. To- 
day they would be less able than ever before to prevent such 
shipment, because we have to-day more improved highways, 
more autos, auto trucks, and airplanes and more carriers by 
water than ever before. Increased and increasing facilities 
of transportation and communication have reduced this Na- 
tion, so far as the transaction of business is concerned, to 
the size of a State of medium area, and it would now be 
a more hopeless task than ever to endeavor to prevent liquor 
lawfully sold in one State from reaching another State 
which might forbid its sale. There is no possibility of com- 
promise. The Nation must be altogether dry or altogether 
wet. 

To the claim that the eighteenth amendment was adopted 
without due consideration let it be replied that this amend- 
ment was ratified by legislatures elected mainly in 1916 and 
1918. National prohibition amendments had been pending 
in Congress since December, 1913, and the whole Nation was 
on notice that both Congress and the States might be called 
upon to act upon the question at any time. Both in Con- 
gress and the States the issue of nation-wide prohibition 
was actively, earnestly, and continuously debated and con- 
sidered from December, 1913, until submission by Congress 
in 1917. 

The voters of the Nation were on notice when they were 
electing legislatures in 1916 and 1918 that the members of 
those legislatures might have before them the matter of rati- 
fying a nation-wide prohibition amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. Never was an issue more distinctly made, and 
who will say that the American people were not overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of national constitutional prohibition in the 
face of the following facts: Within 13 months after submis- 
sion the nation-wide prohibition amendment was ratified by 
the legislatures of more than 36 States and became a part of 
the Federal Constitution. All the other States but two fol- 
lowed within the next six weeks. The majorities by which 
these legislatures ratified were so tremendous as to indicate 
beyond all doubt that a dry nation had come into being and 
was speaking its will. 

The following table compiled from legislative journals 
shows the States ratifying the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, the amendment which 
established national constitutional prohibition. It gives the 
order, date, and vote by which their respective legislatures 
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ratified the joint resolution of Congress proposing the 
amendment and shows whether at a regular or special 
session. 


Senate House 

1. Mississippi, . — me Jan. 8. 1918; 29 to .. Jan. 8. 1918; 93 to 3. 
2. Virginia, regular sessi Jan. 10, 1918; 30 to 8 Ian. 11, 1918; 84 to 13. 
3. Kentucky, regular — i Jan. 14, 1918; 27 to 5 Jan. 14. 1913; 67 to 11, 
4. ged Carolina, regular ses- Jan. 13, 1918; 34 to 6. Jan. 23, 1918; 66 to 23. 
5. — Dakota, special ses- Jan. 25, 1918; 43 to 2. Jan, 24, 1918; 96 to 10. 
6. Maryland, regular session..| Feb. 13, 1918; 18 to 7. J Feb. 8, 1918; 58 to 33. 
7. Montana, session . Feb. 15, 1918; 34 to 2. . Feb. 18, a Bad 7. 
$ Texas, special session Feb. 28, 1918; 15 to 7. Mar. 1, to 35. 

N --| Mar. 18, 1918; 13 to 3 Mar. 14, 1515 are to 6, 


Mar. 19, 1918; 43 to 0 
Apr. 2, 1918; 27 to 12 


Mar. 20, 1918; 86 to 0. 
Mar. 26, 1918; 145 to 91, 


12 session..... May 23, 1918; 18 to 0....| May 24, 1918; 29 a 3. 
13. Georgia, regular session . June 25, 1918; 35 to 2. June 26, 1918; 129 to 24, 
14. special session . Aug. 6, 1918; 21 to 1 Aug. 8, 1918; ‘oo to 41. 
15. Florida, regular session Nov. 27, 1918; 25 to 2... Nov. 27, 1918; 61 to 3. 
16, Michigan, regular session 2. Jan. 2, 1919; 30 to 0 Jan. 2, 1919; 88 to 3. 
17. Ohio, regular session Jan. 7, 1919; 85 to 29. 
18, Oklahoma, regular session Jan. 7, 1919; 90 to 8. 
19. Maine, regular session Jan. 8, 1919; 120 to 22 
20. Idaho, regular session 1... . Jan. 8, 1919; 38 to 0 Jan. 7, 1919; 62 to 0. 
21, West Virginia, regular ses- | Jan. 8, 1919; 25 to O Jan. 9, 1919; 81 to 3. 
22. Washington, regular ses- Jan. 13, 1919; 42 to 0 Jan. 13, 1919; 93 to 0. 
B. Tennessee, regular session. .] Ian. 8, 1919; 28 to 2. Jan, 13, 1919; 82 to 2. 
24. California, — 7 se — Jan. 10, 1919; 25 to 14. . Ian. 13, 1919; 48 to 23. 
25, Indiana, regular session Jan. 13, 1919; 41 to 6. . Jan, 14, 1919; 87 to 11. 
26. Illinois, regular ae Leeee . 8, 1919; 30 to 15. Jan. 14, 1919; 84 to 66. 
27. Arkansas, regular session.. . 14, 1919; 30 to 0. Jan. 13, 1919; 94 to 2. 
28. North Carolina, regular ses- . 10, 1919; 49 to 0 Jan. 14, 1919; 94 to 10. 
ion. 
29. Alabama, regular session . 14, 1919, 23 to 11..._| Jan. 14, 1919; 64 to 34, 
30. Kansas, regular session 1. Jan. 14 1919; 39 to 0. Jan. 14, 1919; 121 to 9. 
31. Oregon, 1 Jan. 15, 1919; 30 to 0 Ian. 14, 1919; 55 to 3. 
32. Iowa, regular session . Jan. 15, 1919; 42 to 7. Jan. 15, 1919; 86 to 13. 
33. Utah, — —— —— Ren eas Jan. 1 15, 1919; 16 to 0 Jan. 14, 1919; 43 to 0. 
34. Colorado, regular session Jan. 15, 1919; 34 to 1 Jan. 15, 1919; 60 to 2. 
35. New 3 regular Jan. 15, 1919; 19 to 4 Jan. 15, 1919; 222 to 131. 
36. Nebraska, regular session. Jan. 14, 1919; 31 to 1. Jan. 16, 1919; 98 to 0. 
37, Missouri, regular session. Jan. 16, 1919; 104 to 36. 
38. Wyoming. regular session Jan. 16, 1919; 25 to 0 Jan. 16, 1919; 53 to 0. 
39. nsin, regular session 15, 1919; 19 to 11. Jan. 17, 1919; 58 to 39. 
40. Minnesota, regular session „ 16, 1919; 48 to 11... Jaa. 17, 1919; 92 to 36, 
41. New Mexico, regular Session. Jan. 20, 1919; 12 to 4 Jan. 16, 1919; 45 to 1. 
42, Nevada, regular session.. Jan. 21, 1919; 14 to 1 ; 34 to 3. 


Vermont, regular session 
. New York, regular session 
45. Pennsylvania, regular ses- 


sion. 
46. New J Jı ersey, regular session. 


Jan. 
Jan. i. 
Feb. 25, 1919; 29 to 18. 


Mar. 7, 1922; 12 to 2. 


Feb. 4, 1919; ub to 93. 
Mar. 9, 1922; 33 to 24. 


1 Unanimous in both houses. 

3 Repassed in house to correct error in January, 1923. 

Total senate vote: 1,310 for, to 237 against—84.6 per cent dry. 
Total house vote: 3,782 for, to 1,035 against—78.5 per cent dry. 

This record is all the more amazing because the liquor 
traffic had been maintaining lobbies at Washington and in 
the States in an effort to preserve its legal status. The fact 
that it had maintained these lobbies for many years and 
had obtained places of vantage and secret control such as 
perhaps had never been secured by any other special inter- 
est makes the absurdly small vote they were able to control 
against ratification in the legislatures of 46 States a tribute 
to the universal hold prohibition had come to have on the 
minds and hearts of the American people. 

Since the arrival of national prohibition the wets have 
blossomed into champions of State rights. Before national 
prohibition, when dry States were struggling to resist incur- 
sions of the liquor traffic from wet States, where were these 
wet advocates of the rights of States? They were opposing 
with all the vigor at their command the enactment of legis- 
lation preventing interstate shipments of intoxicating liquor 
from wet States into dry States. It required years of effort 
on the part of the drys to secure the passage of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act in order to safeguard to some extent the dry 
States from liquor invasions by liquor dealers and producers 
in wet States. That complete security could not be estab- 
lished against liquor shipments from wet States was one of 
the chief causes of national prohibition. 

When prohibition was adopted in State after State within 
the Nation the wet leaders said it would be of no avail, be- 
cause the wet States would send torrents of liquor into the - 
dry ones under the protection of the interstate commerce 
clause of the National Constitution. They said that under 
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such a condition the rights and powers of States must yield 
to the Nation’s organic law. When at last liquor was for- 

bidden by Federal constitutional enactment throughout the 
Nation they set up a clamor for the rights of States to be wet 
or dry in accordance with the separate will of each, knowing 
full well from the experience of the past that the return of 
State control would mean, with modern facilities of trans- 
port, a death blow for prohibition. When prohibition is a 


matter of State right and State control and State power |- 


they are for the Nation as against the State. When pro- 
hibition is a matter of national right and national control 
and national power they are for the State as against the 
Nation. As a matter of fact they are for booze first and 
booze last—booze yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

There are some who say that prohibition sends forth an 
army of spies and meddlers. This is the attitude of every 
criminal against the’ officers of the law. Every thief re- 
gards enforcement officials as spies and meddlers. Gambler 
and gangster, rum runner and racketeer, moonshiner and 
murderer, all look upon the enforcers of law as meddlers 
and spies and enemies. Those who attempt to bring the 
officers of the law into disrepute are pursuing a course which 
if carried far enough will undermine law itself and the 
order and the security of person and property resting on 
law. 

Those who clamor for the restoration of legalized liquor 
have short memories or no knowledge of the lawlessness and 
corruption for which legalized liquor stood before it was 
stripped of legal status by the same constitutional process 
which destroyed human slavery. They should be reminded 
of what a group of investigators composed of selected mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate found as to 
the activities of the liquor interests in the days before pro- 
hibition. Here is a summary of what that distinguished 
body ascertained, a body appointed in preprohibition days 
to examine the operations of the legalized liquor traffic: 

The liquor interests furnished large sums of money for 
3 of secretly controlling newspapers and period- 
icals. 

They frequently controlled or attempted to control pri- 
maries, elections, and political organizations. 

They contributed large sums of money to political cam- 
paigns in violation of Federal and State statutes. 

They exacted pledges from candidates for public office 
before election. 

They attempted to subsidize the public press and partly 
succeeded in so doing. 

They resorted to an extensive system of boycotting Ameri- 
can manufacturing and mercantile concerns for the purpose 
of coercing them into silence or into active support. 

They created their own political organizations in many 
States and political subdivisions of States in order to estab- 
lish their own political control and financed these organiza- 
tions with large contributions and assessments. 

They organized clubs, leagues, and corporations to carry 
out in secret their political objects without their interest 
being known to the public. 

They recorded funds expended for political purposes as 
proper business expenditure and failed to return them for 
taxation under the revenue laws of the Nation. 

They endeavored by a subtle plan of advertising to con- 
trol the foreign-language press of the United States. 

They subsidized authors of prominence in literary circles 
to write articles on subjects selected by these interests for 
standard magazines. 

A working agreement existed for many years between the 
brewing and the distilling interests by which the former con- 
tributed two-thirds, the latter one-third of their combined 
political expenditures. 

This is but a hasty review of the facts developed by 
that investigating body. In addition, the liquor traffic, 
while it was allowed a legal existence, violated as a 
general rule every law for its regulation and control. 
Under such conditions it continued to spread the alcoholic 
habit among the people, coining the misery, the shame, the 
tears, the very lives of vast numbers of human beings into 
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unholy gain. It was stronger than precincts, and counties 
and townships and States. Against such a situation the 
American people in self-defense invoked the power of the 
Nation. With characteristic criminality the liquor traffic 
now endeavors to defy the Nation, but it no longer wears 
the cloak of law. We are in infinitely better position to con- 
tinue the fight against it when the Constitution of the United 
States stamps it as an outlaw in every part of the Republic. 

The decrease in death rates during the prohibition era 
has equaled the saving of 200,000 lives per year. Such is the 
conclusion of a study on this subject by the Census Bureau 
of the United States. Under the old-time license system 
beverage alcohol took a frightful toll of 200,000 lives each 
year by increasing the liability and the possibility of con- 
tagion, by decreasing resistive powers, by lowering living 
standards, by nullifying the curative efforts of medical 
science. 


The principal foundation on which prohibition rests to- 
day is the voluntary obedience of the great mass of the 
American people. The comparative handful of prohibition- 
enforcement officials, about 1,700, exclusive of those doing 
clerical and legal work, scattered among 123,000,000 Amer- 
ican people would be overwhelmed but for the fact that they 
must cope with but a comparatively small and lawless mi- 
nority. To call this enforcement group an army threaten- 
ing the home, menacing privacy, and imperiling the liberty 
of the American people is another wringing-wet absurdity. 

We are told that moderation is better than prohibition— 
and one of the organizations fighting prohibition calls itself 
the Moderation League. The answer is that the operation 
of machine power, the basis of modern civilization, calls for 
prohibition of intoxicating liquor, the steady nerve, the firm 
hand, the unclouded brain. Who wants to ride upon a 
modern train with a moderate drinker for an engineer? 
Who desires to become a passenger in an automobile with a 
moderate drinker for a driver or in an airplane with a mod- 
erate drinker for a pilot? Who would feel secure on an 
ocean liner charging the darkness and the storm with a 
moderate drinker at the wheel and a temperate indulger on 
the bridge? Who would willingly submit to the knife of a 
moderate drinker for a surgeon? A few years ago the Wash- 
ington baseball team won the pennant of its league and was 
preparing for the world series. All Washington was en- 
thused, and a dinner was given the home team, at which 
every element in the life of this city was to be represented. 
It was universally insisted in soaking-wet Washington that 
no intoxicating liquors be served at that dinner, and no 
liquors were served. Wet Washington knew the effect which 
even a small quantity of alcoholic liquor might have on 
the team, when every particle of its physical and mental 
strength was to be conserved. Mr. President, if prohibition 
of alcoholic liquor is essential in the winning of a baseball 
game, how much more essential is it in winning the greater 
game of life? It is fairly easy to avoid the visibly intoxi- 
cated man, to keep him out of danger, and prevent him from 
being a menace to others. But the quiet, unobserved, mod- 
erate drinker, who gives no notice of his condition, appar- 
ently sober but temperately drugged, is an enemy in ambush 
of modern life and may inflict unmeasured injury before he 
is discovered. Offensive and dangerous as the noticeably 
intoxicated individual may be, he is far less a social evil 
than the moderate drinker. Science has shown that a single 
glass of beer will slow up for four hours the muscular reac- 
tions and nerve reflexes, rendering it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the imbiber to make the quick decisions and take 
the rapid actions necessary in emergencies to save life or 
limb. 


No greater disaster could befall the Nation than the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment. 

Repeal the eighteenth amendment and your action will be 
construed as a deliberate indorsement of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquor. Repeal the eighteenth amendment and the 
youth of America will interpret such a step as an invita- 
tion to the use of intoxicating beverages, an approval of 
debauchery. Repeal the eighteenth amendment and you 
will by that action place the liquer trade in the same class 
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with the trade in the necessities of existence on the same 
level with the traffic in clothing, in shelter, and in food. 
As the matter now stands the trade in intoxicants is under 
the heel of the Constitution and the law. They can be 
obtained only from criminals and outlaws. Reverse this 
situation, exalt that which you now condemn, and you will 
let loose upon your country evils which will mean the ar- 
rest of its progress, the wreck of its glory, the pollution of 
its name and fame. > 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want simply to say a word 
in behalf of the speech just made by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, SHEPPARD]. It is impossible to calculate while a man 
lives the great amount of good that he does when he espouses 
a cause whole-heartedly. There is no man in public life who 
has done as much for prohibition as has the Senator from 
Texas. The speech which he has delivered here to-day 
ought to be in the home of every citizen of the United States. 
It is the greatest prohibition speech to which I have cver 
listened. I would that every boy in America had it in 
pamphlet form and could study it. It would be a splendid 
guidebook for him on his way through life. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for the splendid contribu- 
tion which he has made upon the subject while so many are 
engaged in the liquor traffic and trying to bring back that 
deadly and cursed evil upon the land. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 2865) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho with respect to the boundary 
line between said States, and it was signed by the Vice 
President, 


REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
the operations of the company for the year 1930, the 
accounts for the month of December being only estimated, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


RELOCATION OF STREET RAILWAY LINES IN VICINITY OF SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Capital Traction Co. and the Washington 
Railway. & Electric Co., signed by their presidents, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1931. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States, Chairman 
Commission on Enlarging the Capital Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We refer to the hearing afforded by the Commission on 
Enlarging the Capitol Grounds, December 8, 1930, to the Capital 
Traction Co. and the Washington Railway & Electric Co. through 
their respective presidents and counsel the cost of re- 
moval of certain existing street railway lines and their relocation, 
in the vicinity of the Senate Office Building. 

We are now informed by Mr. David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol, under date of December 17, that the commission having 
considered the matter at a meeting on December 11 have decided 
to adhere to their original recommendation. This leaves the mat- 
ter either for the street railway companies to appeal otherwise to 
Congress or to consider what, if any, other action is feasible to 
avert the very heavy cost which the existing law charges against 
them. 

As to the first alternative of appealing otherwise to Congress, 
we recognize that remedial legislation must be dealt with by the 
Senate and House Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds 
in the usual method of legislative procedure. 
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As to other measures for averting the cost im upon the 
com we realize that any resort to litigation to determine 


After deliberation, the companies have determined to proceed 
under the present mandate of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 4, 
1929, and the work will go forward with proper expedition on the 
part of both companies. 

In taking this position, however, we wish to point out that our 
primary reason is to avoid an obstruction to the progress of the 
work now being done and planned to be done, and the present 
employment of labor on the entire undertaking as scheduled. 

In this work, the street railway companies are confronted with 
a burden on their reserves for ordinary and necessary replace- 
ments of approximately $400,000. Financial programs covering 
necessary repairs on their street railway- systems in the District 
are and their capital accounts are materially affected 
by the removal of existing property and construction of new 
installation. 

While the Capitol Grounds act requires the removal of tracks 
from existing streets and avenues and the building of new tracks 
elsewhere, there is nothing in the act which provides express 
franchise rights for operation of the new trackage. All existing 
track is covered by charter or other authority, which creates the 
franchise for operation thereof. 

These matters involve questions pertinent to the validity of the 
action of in section 4 of the Capitol Grounds act. 

We feel that we should lay before your commission and the 
Congress these several questions and state to you and to the 
Congress that, While e will proceed with the work, we do so 
under protest and we wish to say that in the interest of our 
stockholders and in the interest of the community in the District 
of Columbia, as later mentioned, we shall request of Congress in 
due course the recoupment of the compulsory outlay when ascer- 
tained on completion of the work. 

We beg to request that this communication be treated as such 
protest and preserved upon the records of Congress as an asser- 
tion of legal and equitable rights in the premises, with a view to 
future request which we will make for indemnity and relief. 


AS TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Street railway companies as public utilities are entitled to a 
fair return upon their properties. The destruction of the street- 
car tracks in the area affected destroys existing property without 
reimbursement for the investment therein. The cost of the new 
construction adds to the capital investment of the companies, and 
consequently to the value of their property put to public use. This 
puts an additional burden upon the Washington public, who under 
the public utilities act, are expected to pay sufficient rates of fare 
to furnish a fair return upon the value of the entire property 
publicly used. 

Therefore, under existing law affecting the public utilities, the 
total cost of compliance with the Capitol Grounds act if the com- 
panies pay for the work should ultimately be burdened upon that 
part of the public in the District of Columbia which employs the 
street railways for travel. 

This factor applies under normal conditions when the street 
railway companies are operating and receiving just returns accord- 
ing to the terms of the public utilities act. 


AS TO THE STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES 


Under conditions which have arisen since the passage of the 
Capitol Grounds act the revenues of the street railway companies, 
already inadequate, have been substantially reduced by competi- 
tion of unregulated taxicabs. Neither of the street railway com- 
panies is at present earning anything approaching a reasonable 
return on its street railway property. Therefore, under existing con- 
ditions, the entire carrying charges on capital expenditures neces- 
sary for this work must inevitably come out of the pockets of the 
shareholders, 

As illustrative of this element, the Capital Traction Co., owned 
in large part by its shareholders, has been compelled within the 
past two years to reduce its dividends first from 67 per share to 
$6 per share, and later to the present rate of $4 per share. The 
stock of the Capital Traction Co. is widely distributed in this 
community; a very considerable part thereof has been held for 
one or more generations by the same families, and there are sub- 
stantial holdings in trust funds for charitable institutions, such 
as the Louise Home, the John Dickson Home, and various orphan- 
ages and hospitals. The reduction of dividend rate on this stock 
has reduced the incomes of these institutions. 

The charging of the cost of the Capitol Grounds’ reconstruction 
to the street railway companies under the requirement of this act 
means further reduction in the net income, and therefore in the 
amount available for dividends to shareholders. It is pro tanto a 
charge against them under existing and immediately prospective 
condition of street railway operation in the District. 

AS TO THE LEGAL ASPECTS 

We have earlier stated that the companies have considered their 

legal rights under section 4 of the Capitol Grounds act, but have 


decided to proceed with the work in spite of the impairment 
thereof. We call your attention, however, to these legal elements. 
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Section 4 of the act is as follows: 

“(a) It shall be the duty of any street railway company, the 
removal of whose tracks is necessary under the plan of the pro- 
posed development, when so requested in writing by the Architect 
of the Capitol, to remove any of such tracks, to repair and restore 
the space vacated, and to relay such tracks on the streets desig- 
nated, as may be directed by the Architect of the Capitol, the 
total cost thereof to be borne by said companies. 

“(b) Whenever, in carrying out the provisions of this act, it 
becomes necessary to change the grade of any street occupied by 
the tracks of any street railway company the company shall adjust 
the grade of such tracks to the new grade of the street, the total 
cost of such adjustment to be borne by said company.” 

By section 1 of the act the following removals and replacements 
are required: 

SECTION 1 * * (3) “Closing of C Street to vehicular traffic 
between New Jersey Avenue and Delaware Avenue, and removal of 
street-car tracks from C Street and relaying them in a depression 
and subway between New Jersey Avenue and Delaware Avenue, and 
extending the street-car tracks on C Street from Delaware Avenue 
to First Street NE. 

4. Removal of street-car tracks from Delaware Avenue and B 
Street (including the spur extending from Delaware Avenue into 
the Capitol Grounds) and relaying them on First Street NE. 

„ * 


In compliance with these paragraphs, trackage is removed from 
existing streets and avenues and replaced away from any existing 
street and on a street not now occupied by street-car tracks. 

The alterations will add nothing to the revenue-producing ex- 
pectation of the companies, but, on the contrary, by removal of 
track layout to a further distance from the Capitol and the de- 

of part of the tracks, the alterations create an expectancy 
of less revenue by making the use of street cars to reach the 
Capitol less desirable, particularly under present conditions of un- 
regulated taxicab operation to the very doors of the Capitol and 
Senate Office Buildings. 

The original charter provisions of the two companies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia governing adjustment of trackage do not extend 
to nor place any obligation such as is contemplated by the legis- 
lation above quoted. 

For instance, the original charter of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Co., one of the underlying charters here involved created by act 
of Congress, approved July 1, 1864, contains the broadest charter 
obligation in this regard of the several company charters in the 
District of Columbia, as follows: 

“That nothing in this act shall prevent the Government at any 
time, at their option, from altering the grade or otherwise improv- 
ing all avenues and streets occupied by said road, or the city of 
Washington from so altering or improving such streets and ave- 
nues and the sewerage thereof as may be under their respective 
authority and control; and in such event it shall be the duty of 
said company to change their said railroad so as to conform to 
such grade and pavement.” 

It will be noted that the obligation of the company is only to 
conform its trackage to new grades made necessary by alteration 
or improvement of streets and avenues and the sewerage thereof 
by the Government. 

This charter requirement involves onl: in and not 
in alignment of trackage. * 5 

The burden imposed on the companies by the Capitol Grounds 
act is to remove all trackage within certain existing streets and 
avenues, and to rebuild entirely off any street in part, and in part 
within a street not presently occupied by trackage. 

We assert, therefore, that there is no charter obligation which 
compels the assumption of these heavy costs by the companies. 


ACTION OF CONGRESS IN OTHER AND SIMILAR TRANSACTIONS 


Following the enactment of the Capitol Grounds act, 
passed the George Washington Memorial Boulevard act, approved 
April 3, 1930, in which the following provision was made: 

“No part of the construction costs incurred by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in carrying out the provisions of this section shall 
be charged against or be paid by the District of Columbia or the 
street railway company operating cars on said bridge. s 

This boulevard passes under the south end of the Highway 
Bridge, and the removal of the two south spans of that bridge 
and their replacement by an abutment and underpass have 
necessitated a large expenditure of money. Congress realized 
that the burden of this cost should not be placed either upon 
the District of Columbia, which owns the bridge, or upon the 
street railway company, whose tracks were removed and replaced. 

We point out that there is no distinction in fact, policy, or 
equity in the two cases. Yet Congress has assumed the burden 
in the one case and imposed it on the street-railway companies 
in the other. We respectfully state that this constitutes arbitrary 
discrimination. 

We urge upon Congress the higher equity in our favor in 
the Capitol Grounds situation, because existing property is of 
necessity destroyed entirely, replacement elsewhere in a less 
advantageous location is required, and the companies are affected, 
not only in existing property but by a reduction of prospective 


revenue. 

We further point out that the cost of reb the steam 
railroad embankment south of the Long Bridge has been assumed 
by the Government, and all cost to the railroad company of 
temporary trackage, culvert construction, and rebuilding of 
tracks has been indemnified from the Public Treasury. 
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In the extension of the Capitol Grounds, however, Congress 
has seen fit, where only the interest of the Nation in the Capital 
of the United States is concerned, to impose the entire burden 
of removal and reconstruction of street-car tracks upon the 
street railway companies alone. 

Congress authorized by section 6 of the Capitol Grounds act 
the appropriation of $4,912,414 to enable the Commission for the 
Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds to carry out the provisions of 
the act. Every person owning a dwelling house, land, or other 
pro) in the area affected has been or will be recouped from 
the Public Treasury for any damage this public improvement 
imposes upon him. Only the street-railway companies are im- 
pressed with the burden of sacrificing property and going to 
additional expenditure to further this public project. All others 
are reimbursed from the Public Treasury. 

CONCLUSION 

The companies will, as first stated, proceed with the work im- 
posed upon them and will defray the expense as the work pro- 
ceeds, but they do this under protest and only because ascertain- 
ment of their legal rights would necessitate delay, which would 
interfere with a great public undertaking and interrupt the 
present employment of workmen in a time of general unem- 
ployment. 

The companies upon the theory that Congress will in 
due course award to the companies the just treatment which 
has been accorded elsewhere in similar situations. 

Legislation is pending in Congress directing the Public Utilities 
Commission to reduce street-car fares for school children in the 
District of Columbia. The enactment of such legislation will 
materially reduce the current revenues of each company. 

We feel warranted in mentioning the fact that the street 
railway companies now pay the salaries of policemen, 
maintain at constantly increasing cost the pavements between 
their tracks and other paving in addition, the wear and tear of 
which is largely augmented by the very taxicabs and other un- 
regulated carriers whose competition depletes the companies’ rev- 
enues. We are always subjected to heavy expense of renewals due 
to the costly underground electric conduits that the beautifica- 
tion of the National Capital requires. The companies in addi- 
tion pay heavy taxes on their gross receipts, while their unregu- 
lated competitors using the public streets pay no such taxes. 
We feel that the companies should receive relief rather than be 
subjected to charges such as we now protest. 

This illustrates the burdens which the street railways of the 
District of Columbia are compelled to assume for the service of 
the community, hoping ultimately only that their operations may 
bring a fair return under the public utilities act to their proper- 
ties and the owners thereof. 

We say finally that the requirement of the Capitol Grounds act 
imposes substantially 8 per cent of the entire cost of the Capitol 
Grounds extension not upon the Nation for whom the entire work 
is being done but upon our two street-railway companies directly 
and upon the patrons thereof indirectly. 

We go forward with the work in anticipation that Congress will 
in due course award relief to the companies therefor. 


Respectfully, 
THE CAPITAL TRACTION Co., 
By J. H. Hanna, President. 
WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC Co., 
By WILLIAM F. Ham, President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the peti- 
tion of J. K. M. Barry, of Clarendon, Va., praying the United 
States, through the Congress, for the passage of legislation 
to: “(1) Restore to me my former position in the Income Tax 
Bureau from which I was dismissed by the present admin- 
istration on December 31, 1929, on false charges and with- 
out the hearing to which I was entitled under civil service; 
(2) remove from my record the said charges; and (3) 
compensate me in accordance with the fifth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution in the amount of $10,000,000 for 
certain private property appropriated by the United States 
through the present administration,” which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of a committee 
headed by Hon. Charles Dick, chairman of the North East- 
ern Ohio Convention of Veterans of All Wars, held at Akron, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of legislation for the immediate 
payment of certificates of adjusted pay issued in 1925 to 
veterans of the World War and redeemable in 1945, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of Lincoln 
Post, No. 13, of the Alliance of the American Veterans of 
Polish Extraction, of Cleveland, Ohio (numbering 300 World 
War veterans), praying for the passage of legislation for 
the prompt payment of the adjusted-service certificates of 
World War veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Presbytery of Boston, of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, in session at Mattapan, Mass., 
favoring the ratification of the World Court protocols, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
sundry Filipinos residing on the Pacific coast, favoring the 
independence of the Philippine Islands, and protesting 
against any immigration legislation that may be unfair to 
the Filipino people, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from Charles 
Davis, of Bass River, Cape Cod, Mass., referring to previous 
correspondence and stating in part: The evenings at Co- 
lumbia University, as stated in all public announcements, 
will be devoted to an open forum or symposium for the 
presentation of the subject of unemployment from any 
angle or point of view chosen by any speaker, and without 
fear or favor,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition signed by Abbott 
E. Kay, M. D. (U. S. Supreme Court Cause No. 843, Abbott E. 
Kay, M. D., v. U. S. Federal Trade Commission), being 
petition seeking protection of petitioner's property rights in 
his discoveries of radioactive substances, inclusive of radium, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of Georgia, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of members of the faculty 
of Queen Anne High School, of Seattle, Wash., favoring the 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a communication from 
Wallace J. Howells, president of the Veterans’ Political Asso- 
ciation of America (Inc.), Detroit, Mich., stating the posi- 
tion of that organization regarding the payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates, and favoring the passage of a 
“full face value payment bill” and not a percentage bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5732) to authorize the acqui- 
sition for military purposes of land in Orange County, N. Y., 
for use as an addition to the West Point Military Reserva- 
tion, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1307) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5519. An act granting the consent of Congress to Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Tennessee River at or 
near Danville, Tenn. (Rept. No. 1308); and 

S. 5722. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission and the Board of Supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. (Rept. No. 1309). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5688) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of New Hampshire to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or dike across Little Bay 
at or near Fox Point, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1311) thereon. 
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Mr. MCMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 401) for the relief of Claude J. 
Church, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1310) thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5246) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the erection of a tablet or marker to be 
placed at some suitable point between Hartwell, Ga., and 
Alfords Bridge, in the county of Hart, State of Georgia, on 
the national highway between the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina, to commemorate the memory of Nancy 
Hart,” reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1313) thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14266) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to lend to the entertainment 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans 250 pyrami- 
dal tents, complete; fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly 
tents; thirty 11 by 50 by 15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 
blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas 
cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed 
sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water 
bags (for ice water); to be used at the encampment of the 
United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Montgomery, Ala., 
in June, 1931, reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 1312) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4353) for the relief of the Orange Car & 
Steel Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the Southern Dry 
Dock & Ship Building Co., reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1314) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1249. An act for the relief of Daniel S. Schaffer Co. 
(Inc.) (Rept. No. 1315); and : 

S. 1671. An act for the relief of Stillwell Bros. (Inc.) 
(Rept. No. 1316). 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day, January 16, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the enrolled 
bill (S. 2865) granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Wyoming and Idaho 
with respect to the boundary line between said States. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and in the Regular Army, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nominations, 
which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5744) for the relief of Jep Knight (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5745) to amend the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomarga- 
rine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5746) granting the consent of Congress to the 
County Commissioners of Baltimore County, Md., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
Deep Creek at or near Marlyn Avenue, Baltimore County, 
Md.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5747) to provide for the determination of claims 
for damages sustained by the fluctuation of the water levels 
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of the Lake of the Woods in certain cases, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 5748) to extend the benefits of the emergency 
officers’ retirement act to certain emergency officers of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the Chi- 
nese Boxer rebellion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 5749) for the relief of the town of Oneida, Wis.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5750) to amend the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomarga- 
rine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5751) to provide for the reincorporation of the 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1861-1865; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 5752) to fix more equitably the responsibility of 
postmasters; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5753) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue permit to the Izaak Walton League of America to 
enter the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve to 
make and submit plans for the development of a memorial 
commemorating the achievements of said Izaak Walton 
League of America; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. SHORTRIDGE, the Committee on Naval 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 5568) for the relief of John S. Bonner, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GLASS. I offer a resolution to which I am sure there 
will be no objection. I will have to leave the Chamber in 
a moment, and will ask that the resolution may be read and 
acted upon at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 403), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution. 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further author- 
ized and directed to investigate any complaint made before such 
committee by any responsible person or persons, alleging (1) the 
violation, at any time within two years preceding the adoption of 
the aforesaid resolution, of any provision of the Federal corrupt 

act, 1925, involving a false statement of campaign ex- 
penditures, or (2) a fraudulent conversion to private uses, at any 
time within such period of two years, of any campaign funds con- 
tributed for use in any election as defined in the Federal corrupt 
practices act, 1925. The committee shall investigate fully the 
allegations in all such complaints and shall, as soon as practicable, 
make a full report thereon to the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the reso- 
lution ought to go over under the rule. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Chair object to it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He does. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 15593. An act making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 7254. An act to amend an act entitled “An act mak- 
ing an appropriation for the survey of public lands lying 
within the limits of land grants, to provide for the forfeiture 
to the United States of unsurveyed land grants to railroads, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910; 
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H. R. 8534. An act for the transfer of jurisdiction over 
Sullys Hill National Park from the Department of the Inte- 
rior to the Department of Agriculture, to be maintained as 
the Sullys Hill national game reserve, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so 
as to provide for national-park approaches; 

H.R.12697. An act to authorize an exchange of lands 
between the United States and the State of Utah; 

H. R. 13547. An act to safeguard the validity of permits 
to use recreational areas in the San Bernardino and Cleve- 
land National Forests; and 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bound- 
aries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I rise to offer an amend- 
ment to the Interior Department appropriation bill, and I 
ask for action upon it. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14675) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the time is opportune 
to offer individual amendments to the bill, I submit the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The clerk will read the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, line 8, after the words 
“tribal funds,” insert the following: 


Of which $10,000 shall be immediately available. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment I have offered makes 
immediately available $10,000 out of the appropriation of 
$125,000 provided on page 20 of the bill for lease, pending 
purchase, of additional land for the Navajo Indians. I 
have in my hand a justification for the amount in the 
form of a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
asking that this action be taken. k 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fully aware of the con- 
dition existing in the Senator’s State and I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let us have the letter 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks that the letter be read. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 3, 1931. 
Memorandum for Senator HAYDEN. 
Subject: Purchase or lease of Navajo land. 


Proposed amendment to Interior Department appropriation 
bill: Page 20, line 8, after the word “funds,” insert “, of which 
$10,000 shall be immediately available.” 

The appropriation act for the present year authorized an ex- 
penditure of $50,000 from tribal funds of Navajo Indians and from 
this appropriation small allotments have been made for the pur- 
pose of leasing certain areas needed for grazing of Indian-owned 
sheep. There is a considerable area which the Government will 
ultimately purchase for the use and benefit of the Navajo Tribe, 
and it is desirable that funds be made available immediately for 
negotiating leases prior to the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
It will be noted from the text appearing in line 6 that there is 
a new provision which authorizes lease pending purchase. If suffi- 
cient funds were available in the current appropriation, it would 
not be necessary to request the amendment; but because of the 
shortage of funds we must have $10,000 of the new appropriation 
immediately available. If the Government can not negotiate 
leases covering some of these lands, they may pass out of owner- 
ship and not be available when we are ready to go forward with 
the purchase of this area. 

O. J. RRoans, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator know what land the 
commission contemplates leasing for the use of the Navajo 
Tribe? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is to be leased pending purchase. The 
bill carries a considerable sum for the purchase of land 
and it is desired to tie up certain tracts by lease, if possible, 
until such time as the title thereto may be inspected. The 
land lies primarily between the southern border of the 
Navajo Reservation and the Santa Fe Railroad, being prin- 
cipally in alternate sections. 

Mr. BRATTON. But the lands under consideration for 
purchase and lease in advance of purchase are situated in 
Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN.. I understand there are some proposals 
for the purchase of lands in New Mexico for the benefit 
of the Navajo Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer another amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 88, line 14, strike out “ $48,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000,” so as to read: 

For operation and maintenance of the Lees Ferry, Ariz., gaging 
station and other base-gaging stations in the Colorado River 
drainage, $50,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Budget carries an estimate of $50,000 
for continuing the operation of the Lees Ferry gaging sta- 
tion in the Colorado River. I do not know why the House 
reduced it by $2,000. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
to accept the amendment and take it to conference in order 
to find out why that action was taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I may say that the House 
decided that the $48,000 was sufficient, and did so, as I 
understand, without hearings; but I am perfectly willing the 
item should go to conference. We will present the matter 
in conference, and if there is any opposition we will ask 
some one from the department to come before the confer- 
ence committee and explain it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is the most important gaging station 
on the Colorado River, and if the United States Geological 
Survey estimated that $50,000 is needed to carry on the 
work, the full amount should be allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer a further amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, line 24, in the committee 
amendment, strike out “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $6,500,” so as to read: 

For repair, improvement, replacement, or construction of addi- 
tional public-school buildings within Indian reservations in Ari- 
zona, attended by children of the Indian Service, to be equipped 
and maintained by the State of Arizona, $6,500. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The object of the amendment is to com- 
plete the construction of a public schoolhouse on the Apache 
Indian Reservation. After the matter had been considered 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations I received a 
letter from Mr. W. R. Ashurst, field man in the office of 
State superintendent of public instruction, directing atten- 
tion to the fact that $1,500 is needed to complete the con- 
struction of a schoolhouse at White River, on the Fort 
Apache Reservation, Ariz. I submitted the matter to the 
Indian Bureau and have a letter from the commissioner 
recommending the appropriation. I ask that the two letters 
may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 15, 1930. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR HaypEN: I wrote you recently about our further 
needs for public schools on Indian reservations, but by some means 
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I overlooked our needs at White River, Navajo County, on the 
Apache Reservation. This is one of the largest schools of this 
nature in this State. We have three teachers and a prospect of 
children enough in another year to require four. 

We need $1,500 to complete this White River school building. If 
you can get this for us we will greatly appreciate it. 

you for past courtesies and help, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 
W. R. AsRunsr, 
Field Man to C. O. Case. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
-OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Washington, January 3, 1931. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 22 


United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
December 23, inclosing one from Mr. 1 e urging an 
additional $1,500 to complete the public-school building at White 
River on the Fort Apache Reservation. 

The amount of $5,000 included in your amendment, which ap- 
pears on page 43 of the Interior Department appropriation bill as 
reported to the Senate, does not contemplate the enlargement of 
the White River school but was included in the bill for the pur- 
pose of providing a school building at Peach Springs on the 
Wallapai Reservation at a cost of $3,500 and the further expendi- 
ture of $1,500 for additional facilities at Tuba City on the Western 
Navajo Reservation. 


The school at Peach Springs appears to be more for the benefit 
of Indian children than children of white Indian Service em- 
ployees. The director of education and other members of the 
education staff of the office expect to be in Arizona in January, 
and if their inquiry confirms the statement of the need for a 
public-school building at Peach Springs, $3,500 of the $5,000 con- 
tained in the amendment will be allotted for this purpose. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to increase the amount contained 
in the amendment from $5,000 to $6,500 to provide for the need at 
White River, and we will be glad to see the appropriation made. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. S. Ruopes, Commisstoner. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no estimate for this 
amount, and I therefore feel that I ought to interpose an 
objection to it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no estimate because we did 
not know about the need for it in time. It was only brought 
to our attention after the matter had been considered by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations. The schoolhouse 
is partially completed and ought to be finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Committee on Appropriations put an 
amendment on the bill providing for $5,000. The item was 
not placed in the bill by the House at all. In the Senate 
hearings it was stated that that was the amount which 
would be required. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct. That is all the 
information I had at that time. This letter from Mr. 
Ashurst came to me afterwards and I have submitted a 
reply from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs stating that 
the additional money is needed. We ought not to leave the 
schoolhouse partially constructed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I will accept the amendment, 
but for the reason that it all goes to conference, the $5,000 
as well as the $6,500. I shall interpose no objection to the 
amendment. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee, on page 43, 
lines 20 to 24, will be reconsidered, and without objection, 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona to the 
amendment of the committee is agreed to. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment of the committee as amended is 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 44, after line 12, it is proposed 
to insert the following as a new paragraph: 

Fort Mohave, Ariz.: For 250 pupils, $85,000; for pay of superin- 
tendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $25,000; 
for new buildings and equipment, $100,000; in all, $210,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will have to make a point 
of order against that amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I must concede, Mr. President, that the 
point of order is well taken, because the item is not in- 
cluded in the Budget as recommended to Congress by the 
President. The situation, very briefly, is this: Two years 
ago the sum of $99,400 was appropriated for this school, 
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Last year funds to operate and maintain the Fort Mohave 
Indian School were entirely omitted from the estimates, but 
there was finally carried in the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill a continuation of the former appropriation for 
the present fiscal year. The officials of the Indian Service 
now assert that they can take care of the 250 Indian children 
in other schools at a saving to the Government, but I doubt 
whether there will be any real economy in abolishing the 
school and therefore deem it to be my duty to offer this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because there are some Senators who 
are interested in this bill who, if they knew it was going to 
be taken up and discussed at this time, would want to be 
present, I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator from Montana will pardon 
me, I do not desire to yield for that purpose. I have no 
further amendments to offer, but I should like to discuss the 
bill for a time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Very well. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may propose an amendment about which I think 
there will be no controversy and I should like to have it 
disposed of now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to the Senator from 
New Mexico offering his amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have in mind is on page 36, line 23, to strike out the period, 
insert a comma and the words to be immediately available.“ 
I will say to the Senator having the bill in charge that I 
have a letter from the Secretary of the Interior in which the 
adoption of the amendment is recommended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of the position of the 
department, and I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the appropriation, on page 84, of $15,000,000 
for continuing the construction of the Boulder Canyon proj- 
ect. I want it to be distinctly understood that if I could have 
my way about it not one dollar would be appropriated in this 
bill to build the Hoover Dam. The State of Arizona has 
challenged the constitutionality of the act of Congress which 
authorizes this appropriation, and I do not believe that any 
money should be expended until the Supreme Court has 
passed upon that fundamental question. However, that very 
issue was presented to the House of Representatives by the 
Congressman from Arizona [Mr. Dovctas], and the House 
has voted to retain the Hoover Dam appropriation in this 
bill, notwithstanding the existence of Arizona’s suit in the 
Supreme Court. 

It would be vain and fruitless for me to make a motion 
to strike out the entire appropriation even if I knew that 
there were votes enough in the Senate to secure its adoption, 
which I very well know there are not. The House having 
acted, the item is in the bill, and, backed as it is by all the 
power and influence of the President, will remain there and 
be a part of this proposed act of Congress whenever it shall 
become a law. 

I did all that was within my power, even to the extent of 
engaging in what was called a filibuster, to prevent the 
passage of the Swing-Johnson bill, which authorizes this 
appropriation. At the last session of Congress I opposed the 
first appropriation to commence construction at Boulder 
Canyon until a motion for cloture was filed to force a vote 
in the Senate. I have not modified my opposition to the 
entire scheme in the slightest degree and never shall until 
full and complete justice shall be done to my State. 

Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior calling my attention to a Budget esti- 
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mate upon which no action was taken by the House of 
Representatives. The letter reads as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 8, 1931. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR HayDEN: The department included in the 
draft of the 1932 appropriation bill now pending in the Senate 
an item of $50,000 for investigations of the proposed Parker-Gila 
Valley project, such investigations being authorized by section 11 
of the Boulder Canyon project act. This item was approved by 
the Budget and struck out in the House. The question of whether 
or not this investigation is to be made is a matter for the deter- 
mination of Congress. I am calling your attention, however, to 
the department's action in this matter, in view of the complaint 
made during debate on the deficiency bill last spring to the effect 
that =. department had failed to carry out the purpose of 
section 11. 


Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 

The Senators who were then present will remember that 
at the last session of Congress, when the original appropria- 
tion for commencing the construction of Boulder Dam was 
under consideration, I offered an amendment appropriating 
$250,000 for investigation of the Parker-Gila project. The 
text of the amendment was: 

For studies, surveys, investigations, and engineering to deter- 
mine the lands in the State of Arizona that should be embraced 


within the Parker-Gila Valley reclamation project as authorized 
by section 11 of the Boulder Canyon project act, $250,000. 


The Department of the Interior submitted no estimate 
through the Budget for any money to make an investigation 
of that character. It was my complaint of that neglect to 
which the Secretary of the Interior refers in his letter to 
me. No action on the subject was taken by the House of 
Representatives. I offered the amendment, which was au- 
thorized by law, and it was adopted by the Senate. My 
reason for doing so, as stated at the time, was that if the 
Boulder Canyon project was undertaken there would be 
impounded a large quantity of water in the Colorado River, 
estimated to be an average of about ten and a half million 
acre-feet each year. Of that amount a large part would 
ultimately be appropriated for beneficial uses in the State 
of California, but there will be a substantial remainder 
which, if not used in the United States, would be used to 
irrigate lands in Mexico. I urged, in order that a way 
might be found to utilize the stored water of the Colorado 
River in our own country for the benefit of our own people, 
that this investigation be promptly undertaken. I want to 
direct attention to two tables, heretofore printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, which show the Arizona proposal 
with respect to a division of water and the historic basis 
upon which that division was arrived at. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
tables will be printed in the Recorp. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Based on 10,500,000 acre-feet of water of main stream after elimi- 
nating Gila and all other tributaries 


Dividing Mexican burden 800,000 acre-feet between Arizona and 
California out of main stream 


Wunperials Valles ct cee th ee 
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Metropolitan Distriet. „ 1, 100, 000 
CURE ee E L EE ee ee eee ae 5, 500, 000 
TROPA TTT 2, 600, 000 
Te ff eel aly a es TL eS ER ES ae — 1,400,000 
Bait | Che AES SE NEE PS Eth Bee Ee Ee aa AEE 4, 000, 000 


1/26/30. J. M. R—C. B. W. 
(The above is a true copy of the yellow slip“ made at Reno, 
Nev., by Ward & Heffner.) 


Proposal and findings of governors 


Governor Young's | Findings of the | The Boulder Can- 

to Denver | upper basin gov- yon project act 

con (August, ernors (August, (December, 
1927) 1927) 1928) 


Arizona’s present 
position 


Same I. To Arizona the To Arizona ber 


itaries, except Gila River ex- tributaries, in- 
such waters rea cept such cluding the Gila, 
ing the main waters reach-| except such wa- 
stream. ing the main ters reaching the 
stream. main stream. 
2. To Nevada, 300,000 | Same Same Same. 


acre-feet of 3a 


Arizona, 2,800,000; 
California, 


4, 


Arizona, 3,000,000; Arizona, 2,300,000; 
California, California 
4,400,000, 


4,200,000. 


nia, 4,562,600. 
4. 3-b water in main 
stream divided 
equally between 
California and 


Arizona. 

b: Surplus water in 
vided uall 55 

y 

tween “California 
and Arizona. 

6. Mexican burden not 
mentioned. 


Divided equally be- 
tween California 
and Arizona. 


3 Same. 


Same. 


7. Limitation on Ari- | No limitation. No limitation No limitation. 
zona’s time to use 
water, 20 years. 


Note.—The documents referred to are part of the record of the Denver proceedings, 
the Boulder Canyon project act, and the minimum Arizona requirements. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It will be observed from the first table 
that the State of Arizona would obtain the right to use 
3,900,000 acre-feet of water out of the main stream of the 
Colorado River upon lands within its borders. 

My amendment for an appropriation of $250,000 was 
adopted by the Senate; it went over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was there rejected. I wish to read very 
briefly to the Senate the reasons given by Members of the 
House of Representatives for its rejection. Their statements 
appear in the hearings on the pending Interior Department 
appropriation bill on page 325. I read from the statement 
of Mr. Cramton, omitting the first part of it, because he was 
under the mistaken impression that the Interior Department 
had submitted a Budget estimate for an appropriation for 
an engineering investigation of the Parker-Gila project. 
Mr. Cramton said: 

It was felt by our committee at that time, this expenditure 
being authorized only as a sort of effort to satisfy Arizona, to com- 
pensate them, that in the remote contingency that their litigation 
did result in the destruction of the Boulder Canyon project, the 
consideration for this compensation would have failed; and hence 
it would be time enough to make appropriations for the Parker- 
Gila project when Arizona ceased to contest in the courts, or the 
courts decided against her, and the building of Boulder Dam was 
a certainty. 

Then Mr. TAYLOR, of Colorado, another member of the 
subcommittee, made this statement: 


Mr. Taxon. Or, in lieu thereof, that the State of Arizona should 
come in and sign the 7-State compact and recognize the rights of 
the four upper States. If Arizona would do that officially, then 
the upper States would be perfectly safe in allowing that appro- 
priation to go in; but that was the reason that I so vehemently 
objected to that provision being put in the second deficiency bill 
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in the last session of Congress, and the conference committee 
finally stood by me and struck it out of the bill. 

I said it was an utter act of bad faith on their part while they 
were attacking the validity of the act itself, and trying to get an 
appropriation ahead of the four upper States for 600,000 acres of 
land out of the Colorado River, not out of the Gila; that it would 
come directly out of the 7,500,000 acre-feet. of priority rights of 
the four upper States. I said that Senate amendment was the 
most outrageous exhibition of colossal nerve, brazen-faced effront- 
ery, and monumental gall that I had ever seen in a piece of 
legislation. 

Doctor Mzap. We will not argue that with you; but we would 
like those of you who are withholding their appropriation to get 
our hands out of the trap by amending this act, which requires 
the Secretary to report his findings, conclusions, and recommenda- 
. such project to Congress not later than December 

In effect, the letter to me from the Secretary of the 
Interior of January 8, 1931, that I have read to the Senate 
asks me to get his department’s hand out of this trap. I do 
not feel that I should be called upon to take that action. I 
can not do so, first, because the estimate of $50,000 is wholly 
inadequate; $250,000 a year would be a moderate sum to 
undertake an investigation of the possibilities of irrigating 
approximately 800,000 acres of land in Arizona with water 
from the Colorado River. It is my belief that a $50,000 
appropriation would result in a mere half-hearted and super- 
ficial study of the feasibility of this great Arizona project. 
My second objection is that if the interests of the United 
States are to be adequately protected against future appro- 
priations of water by Mexico, this investigation must be 
made by a Secretary of the Interior and a commissioner of 
reclamation who are earnestly and sincerely seeking to find 
practicable means of utilizing all of the impounded waters 
of the Colorado River exclusively within the United States. 

I would not say that any Member of Congress is so un- 
patriotic and un-American as actually to prefer to see lands 
brought under cultivation in a foreign country rather than 
to have the same area reclaimed in his own country to pro- 
vide homes for people of his own race. Yet that is the 
effect of a denial of an ‘appropriation to investigate the 
possibility of the use of water in Arizona, which is the only 
State in the Union where it can be utilized if the same 
water is not to be used in Mexico. The people of Arizona 
are bluntly told that they must go under the yoke; that they 
must do exactly what has been demanded of them by six 
States and the Federal Government or not a cent of money 
will be expended to determine what lands in their State can 
be irrigated with water from the Colorado River. Those 
who have refused to agree that Congress shall make such an 
appropriation know full well and beyond question that Mex- 
ico will be the sole beneficiary of their action; yet such is 
their unreasoning hostility to Arizona that they have in- 
sisted upon following that un-American course. 

Arizona can make but one answer to such an argument, 
and that is what we said last year and what we repeat now. 
All those who feel that way about it can go to a place that 
is reputed to be perpetually hotter than this, and Arizona 
will rely upon the Supreme Court for her protection. 

In order that the American people generally may know of 
the earnest effort, of the sincere effort, of the honest effort 
made by the State of Arizona to arrive at an equitable and 
just settlement of the Colorado River controversy, I ask 
leave to include in the Recorp the final report of the Arizona 
Colorado River Commission, submitted on December 31, 
1930. I shall quote only a very brief extract from it, which, 
to my personal knowledge, is a statement of the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I read: 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of Arizona’s 
rights and interests in the Colorado River and its development. 
In the protection of those rights and interests we are forced to 
fight the tremendous wealth and political power of the great State 
of California which, for the present at least, enjoys the complete 
and unquestioning support of the national administration at 
Washington. Thus far our commission has seen no evidence that 
the administration is interested in the merits of our controversy 
with California, or is disposed to have the controversy settled by a 
just and equitable compact. 

All that has come from the national administration by way of 
constructive suggestion is to be found in the reiterated thought 
of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, that in the development 
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of the Colorado River State lines should be obliterated and State 
rights ignored. Viewing the Colorado River Basin as a single 
economic unit, he criticizes attempts “to operate political units, 
or “determine the functions of States” therein, or “to distin- 
guish between the activities of various branches of the National 
Government.” In short, in approaching this great problem, the 
Secretary of the Interior appears to resent Arizona's insistence upon 
her rights as a member of the United States, and is not disturbed 
by Arizona’s assertion that the judicial branch of our Government 
has regulatory powers over the executive branch. 


I ask to have the entire report printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The report is as follows: 


FINAL Report or COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION OF ARIZONA, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1929-DecemBER 31, 1930 
ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


The present Colorado River Commission of Arizona was created 
under and by authority of chapter 3, Laws of Arizona, 1929, 
adopted February 4, 1929. This law reduced the number of com- 
missioners from eight to four; the governor was made an ex Officio 
member thereof, and three commissioners to be appointed. The 
commissioners appointed were Charles B. Ward, John M. Ross, and 
A. H. Favour. These commissioners qualified and organized on 
February 5, 1929, Commissioner Ward being elected chairman and 
Commissioner Ross as secretary. 

The commission first conferred with the members and advisors 
of its predecessor commission in order to become fully informed 
as to what had gone before and as to the views and recommenda- 
tions of those commissioners and advisors. 


EFFORTS TO COMPACT 


The first duty imposed upon the commission by chapter 3, 
Laws of 1929, was to enter into negotiations with the other Colo- 
rado River States with a view to effecting an amicable and equi- 
table agreement, settling the Colorado River dispute. With this 
object in view, the commission did confer with the official repre- 
sentatives of the other States interested in the Colorado River, and 
the representative of the United States Government, Col. William 
J. Donovan, at meetings which were held during the year 1929 as 
follows: At Santa Fe, N. Mex., from February 14 to March 8; at 
Los Angeles from March 18 to 20; at Los Angeles from April 4 to 7; 
at Yuma, Ariz., from April 20 to 21; at Washington, D. C., from 
May 31 to June 27; at Salt Lake City, Utah, from August 26 to 31; 
at Los Angeles from September 29 to October 3; and during the 
year 1930 at Reno, Nev., from January 18 to 29; at Phoenix from 
February 6 to 9; and Los Angeles from March 8 to 10. Individual 
members or the entire commission made other trips to Yuma and 
Kingman and other cities of this State, and to Los Angeles and 
Denver in attending to river matters. 

The conferences were attended by the official representatives of 
the lower basin States, and representatives of the upper basin 
States attending from time to time as unofficial observers. The 
United States representative was Col. William J. Donovan who 
acted as chairman during the entire period. In these several 
conferences our commission endeavored to arrive at an equitable 
agreement, settling the questions of water, power, and revenue 
involved in the Colorado River problem, but these efforts were 
entirely unsuccessful. 

In the matter of water division our commission took as the 
foundation of its efforts the upper basin governors’ findings at 
the conference of the seven Colorado River States at Denver, Colo., 
in 1927. At that conference the upper basin governors had ar- 
rived at what they considered to be a fair division of the water. 
This had been accepted, in principle, by Arizona, but California 
had refused to accept it. 

CALIFORNIA WATER DEMANDS 


At that conference California’s minimum demands had been 
specifically stated in her behalf by her governor, Hon. C. C. Young, 
to be 4,600,000 acre-feet of the apportioned water. It quickly 
developed in our conferences that California had greatly increased 
her water demand above that so stated by Governor Young and 
insisted that she must have a minimum of 5,800,000 acre-feet of 
apportioned water. Based on a demand of California for 4,600,000 
acre-feet of the water apportioned to the lower basin States by 
the Santa Fe compact, Arizona would receive 3,600,000 acre-feet 
of apportioned water. The increased amount that California 
demanded at our conferences, if accepted, would have reduced 
Arizona’s apportionment to a point which would not permit any 
considerable new irrigation development in Arizona from the Colo- 
rado River. This departure of California from her position as 
stated by Governor Young in 1927, and her insistence upon this 
increased and impossible allowance of water, was the particular 
obstacle that made it wholly impossible for this commission to 
reach a settlement by agreement. 

In our numerous conferences it became apparent that Cali- 
fornia’s increased water demand had been brought about by the 
ambitious desires of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, which, in 
the intervening time, had come to the conclusion that they re- 
quired much more water than ap in 1927 for their 
large development program in these two valleys. If California 
succeeds in taking the water which they now plan to divert 
through the proposed all-American canal, the great Parker-Gila 
project in Arizona will be put on the shelf for all time, a project 
involving an irrigated development at least double the area em- 
braced by the Salt River Valley project. 
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ARIZONA'S POSITION IN WATER 


Throughout the conferences we stated Arizona would be will- 
ing to compromise and settle the existing differences on the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles, namely: 

That the water division should be confined to waters physically 
present in the main stream of the Colorado River; that Arizona 
should be entitled to the waters of her tributary streams; that 
the waters of the Gila should be in no way involved in any water 
division, but should belong wholly to Arizona; that the water 
intended to be apportioned to the lower basin by the Santa Fe 
compact should be divided in this manner: 3,500,000 acre-feet 
to Arizona, 4,700,000 acre-feet to California, and 300,000 acre-feet 
to Nevada, and the surplus water to be divided equally between 
Arizona and California; that any Mexican burden resting upon 
the lower basin should be shared equally by Arizona and Cali- 
fornia from main-stream waters, and that the all-American canal, 
if constructed, should not carry any water to or for the use of 
lands outside of the United States. 

The provision concerning the all-American canal was insisted 
upon to protect the Yuma project against the announced plan of 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys to divert the Mexican water 
through the canal, appropriating to themselves the hydroelectric 
value of these waters to the exclusion of the Yuma project which 
has prior rights and equities therein. 

California either denied the justice of these several demands 
in toto, or qualified them to such an extent that it was quite im- 
possible for Arizona even to approach an understanding. Our 
conferences finally resulted in a complete failure to arrive at any 
settlement of our differences. 


ARIZONA'S REVENUE REQUIREMENTS 


While our commission always regarded the matter of water 
division to be the subject of primary importance, considerable 
time of our conferences was devoted to the discussion of the divi- 
sion of the benefits to be derived from the storage and sale of 
water, and from hydroelectric power developed by any project 
within or on the border of Arizona. Arizona was willing to enter 
into a compact covering all these benefits based on the authority 
provided therefore in the Boulder Canyon project act, it being 
specifically provided in section 8 (b) of the act that the States 
might enter into a compact for the equitable division of the 
benefits, including power arising from the use of water accruing 
to said States from the Colorado River. From the beginning, 
California took the position and maintained throughout that 
these were not proper matters for compact, but must be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, which 
position Arizona could not possibly concede. 

Arizona's position in regard to revenue benefits was based 
upon the principle that the proposed Boulder Canyon project was 
within and on the border of the State of Arizona, taking and 
using the natural resources of the Stat2, and that the State was 
entitled to a revenue therefrom, especially since the project is 
designed chiefly to benefit Los Angeles and the surrounding cities 
and lands situated outside of the State of Arizona. 

The principles upon which our commission was willing to com- 
promise and settle the differences on the power and revenue ques- 
tions were: That the Boulder Canyon project should be operated 
on the basis of competitive prices so as to provide the greatest 
practicable returns for division between Arizona and Nevada; 
that a minimum charge of $2 per acre-foot should be made by 
the project for the storage and delivery of water intended to be 
diverted to the coastal plain of southern California; that after 
the repayment of Government advances Arizona’s and Nevada's 
full revenue rights in the project should be recognized and that a 
reasonable allotment of electric energy should be made and assured 
to Arizona and Nevada. 

However, in the discussion of the power question, we never got 
beyond the initial and fundamental difference above mentioned, 
namely, that California consistently denied Arizona’s right to 
compact concerning those matters and insisted that they should be 
left to the discretion and judgment of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, which Arizona was unwilling to concede. 

Your commission conscientiously and earnestly endeavored to 
settle the differences between California and Arizona by compro- 
mise, viewing this question from the standpoint of the rights of 
the State, and we feel that if the commissioners of our sister States 
had been representing the interests of the State of California 
rather than sectional and local interests therein all questions at 
issue would have been adjusted by interstate compact. 


ADVISORS AND COMMISSIONERS 


Our conferences were cordial and pleasant, and, while we were 
unable to arrive at an agreement, we concluded our conferences 
with feelings of respect for all of the representatives of our sister 
States and were convinced that, although we could not agree with 
the California commissioners, they had conscientiously maintained 
what they believed to be within the rights and for the best inter- 
ests of the State which they represented. 

Your commission desires to express its appreciation of the advice 
and counsel given to us in our various conferences by the official 
representatives of the upper basin States, Hon, John A. Whiting, 
representative of Wyoming; Hon. Delph E. Carpenter, representa- 
tive of Colorado; Hon. W. W. Ray and Hon. William R. Wallace, 
representatives of Utah; Hon. Francis C. Wilson, representative of 
New Mexico; Mr. Thomas F. Cole, advisor of Nevada; and Hon. 
L. Ward Bannister, who attended the conferences in behalf of the 
city of Denver. 
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Your commission particularly wishes to express its deep appre- 
ciation of the able and unselfish services rendered at these confer- 
ences by Col. William J. Donovan, the Federal representative. His 
fairness and diplomacy as chairman of the conferences were of the 
highest order. 

The conference at Reno, Nev., in January, 1930, was held at 
the particular request of the of the Interior, and Hon. 
Cart Harpen, our junior United States Senator, attended that 
conference at the request of our governor to act as special advisor 
to our commission. Although burdened with the duties of a con- 
gressional session at Washington, Senator Haypen arranged for 
an absence, came to Nevada, and advised us during the entire 
period of that conference and later attended the adjourned session 
at Phoenix, all continuing through a period of almost a month. 
His attendance and participation were of the greatest possible 
assistance to us. In a like manner and under the same circum- 
stances the conference had the benefit of the presence of Sena‘or 
Key Prrrman, of Nevada, who acted as special advisor for that 
State. 

In connection with the technical phases of the problems under 
consideration our commission employed Mr. C. C. Cragin, an out- 
standing hydroelectric engineer, who is competent and well quali- 
fied, and whose services were invaluable in the negotiations carried 
on by your commission. 

Also from time to time your commission enjoyed the benefits of 
the valuable counsel and assistance of Clifton Mathews, Esq., John 
L. Gust, Esq., Mr. A. M. Crawford, Mr. F. A. Reid, and Mr. R. B. 
Tally, all of whom acted in that behalf without compensation. 
The commission at all times has enjoyed the complete cooperation 
and assistance of Hon. K. Berry Peterson, attorney general of Ari- 
zona, who personally attended the principal conferences and many 
of our meetings and freely contributed his time and energy to the 
work under consideration. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


The act under which the commission was appointed authorized 
your commission to undertake such legal proceedings as might be 
necessary to protect the rights of the State of Arizona. Pursuant 
to this authority, and when it became apparent that settlement 
by agreement was improbable, your commission, with the attorney 
general's authority and approval, and after careful consideration 
and competent advice, in May, 1929, employed John P. Gray, Esq., 
of Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, one of the outstanding lawyers of this 
country, living in the West, to act as special legal advisor, being 
designated as special assistant to the attorney general. 

In the same connection and for the same purpose, your com- 
mission was fortunate in being able to secure the services of 
Clifton Mathews, Esq., of Globe, Ariz., who had been employed 
by our predecessor commission as legal advisor. Messrs. 
Gray and Mathews, in association with the attorney general, im- 
mediately entered upon a painstaking and careful study of all 
the legal questions involved, preparatory to the institution of 

if that should become necessary. 

Thereafter, while on a trip to Arizona at the request of this 
commission, Mr. Gray contracted a serious illness from which he 
has not yet recovered. It was with deep regret that, because of 
that illness, we were obliged to release him from his employment. 
We feel that Arizona is under great obligation to Mr. Gray because 
of his thorough study of the questions involved, his fair $ 
his generous attitude in the matter of his employment, and for the 
able assistance which he rendered during the period thereof. 
After Mr. Gray's retirement the work was carried on by the at- 
torney general and Mr. Mathews until the summer of 1930. At 
that time, with the authority and approval of the attorney gen- 
eral, your commission employed the very able law firm of Coving- 
ton, Burling & Rublee, of W . C., and particularly 
Dean Acheson, Esq., a member of that firm, to act with the attor- 
ney general and Mr. Mathews in representing the interest of 
Arizona. 

FIGHT AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION 


In May, 1930, the United States Congress had under considera- 
tion the request of the Secretary of the Interior for an initia] 
appropriation for the Boulder Dam project. Your commission was 
then requested by Senators Henry F. ASHURST and CARL HAYDEN 
and Congressman Lewis W. Dovcias to come to Washington to 
assist them in opposing that appropriation. Such an ap roprla- 
tion, if made, would be the first step toward rendering the Boulder 
Canyon project act effective as an invasion of the rights of Arizona 
in the Colorado River. 

Pursuant to that request, this commission, with its engineering 

„Mr. C. C. Cragin, went to Washington, D. C. The chief 

fight came before the House Committee on A tions. Con- 

Lewis W. DovcLas led the opposition. He had prepared 

his case well, and ably presented it. It was not until the entire 

force of the administration was brought to bear that the com- 

mittee, by a narrow margin, recommended the appropriation. Our 

fight was then transferred to the Senate, where in spite of the 

vigorous protests of Arizona’s Senators the appropriation was 
approved. 

Thereupon your commission, with the approval and authority 
of the attorney general, employed counsel to appear before the 
Comptroller General of the United States in opposition of the 
expenditure of moneys pursuant to the appropriation. The Comp- 
troller General ruled against us and it then became necessary for 
Arizona to institute legal proceedings for which preparation had 
already been made. 
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ACTION IN SUPREME COURT 


Accordingly, on October 6, 1930, the attorney general with his 
assistants, applied to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for leave to file an original bill, wherein the State of Ari- 
zona was complainant and the States of California, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and the Secretary of the Interior 
were defendants. That permission was thereafter granted and the 
defendants are now required to appear and answer the bill by 
January 12, 1931. In this bill in substance the State of Arizona 
asks that the Boulder Canyon project act be declared unconstitu- 
tional and also that the Santa Fe compact be declared unenforce- 
able against the State of Arizona. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is impossible to overestimate the importance of Arizona's 
rights and interests in the Colorado River and its development. 
In the protection of those rights and interests, we are forced to 
fight the tremendous wealth and political power of the great State 
of California which, for the present at least, enjoys the complete 
and unquestioning support of the national administration at 
Washington. Thus far our commission has seen no evidence that 
the administration is interested in the merits of our controversy 
with California, or is disposed to have the controversy settled by 
a just and equitable compact. 

All that has come from the national administration by way of 
constructive suggestion is to be found in the reiterated thought 
of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, that in the development 
of the Colorado River State lines should be obliterated and State 
rights ignored. Viewing the Colorado River Basin as a single eco- 
nomic unit, he criticizes attempts to ani political units,” 
or “determine the functions of States” therein, or “to distin- 
guish between the activities of various branches of the National 
Government.” In short, in approaching this great problem, the 
Secretary of the Interior appears to resent Arizona’s insistence 
upon her rights as a member of the United States and is not 
disturbed by Arizona’s assertion that the judicial branch of our 
Government has regulatory powers over the executive branch. 

Faced as we are by this fight against such powerful opposition, 
it is gratifying to note that the public press of our country, in 
spite of California's prodigal and persistent propaganda, is begin- 
ning to see the Boulder Canyon project in its true light as a 
gratuitous Federal subsidy for the sole development of southern 
California; as an attempt, under the pretense of improving navi- 
gation of a nonnavigable stream, to authorize California to divert 
substantially all of the available water of that stream for use out- 
side its natural drainage basin; as a national expenditure for the 
sole purpose of transferring to one State the beneficial use of 
the greatest natural resource of a sister State; as an edict from 
W. m that Arizona's arid acres, irrigable from the Colorado 
River, shall forever remain desert in order that less valuable acres 
in Imperial and Coachella Valleys may be made fruitful. 

Up to this time your commission and its legal advisers have 
deemed it only to attack the constitutionality of the 
Boulder Canyon project act and the validity of the Santa Fe com- 
pact. Beyond that we have not yet felt required to litigate. We 
are hopeful that the outcome of the present suit may render 
further litigation unnecessary. 

However, there are several other major litigations which, in the 
course of time, soon or late, Arizona may be required to under- 
take, especially with regard to the use and division of water from 
the stream, and the respective rights of the several States therein. 
It is of the highest importance to every citizen of Arizona that 
the State shall provide the proper machinery and the necessary 
funds for the full protection and defense of Arizona’s vast stake 
in Colorado River development. 

Your commission feels that the law under which it has been 
acting is a practical measure and that Arizona’s rights in the river 
would be looked after by the continuation of a Colorado River 
commission acting along the lines and with the powers and duties 
of the present one. 

APPROPRIATION REQUIRED 

Your commission recommends that the litigation undertaken 
be vigorously prosecuted and that the new commission and the 
attorney general be supplied with ample funds with which to pre- 
pare and prosecute the pending action and any other that may 
be deemed advisable to be undertaken. At this time we advise 
that an appropriation for this purpose be made in the amount of 

250,000. 
z Governor Hunt and a new commission will carry on this impor- 
tant work after January 5, 1931, as on that day the office of the 
present commission expires by mandate of the law. We shall, 
however, hold ourselves ready to assist the new commission in 
this work and give the new commissioners the benefit of any infor- 
mation we may have obtained should we be called upon. 
Finances 
Funds available to commission: 
When your commission took office there was avail- 
able the balance of the appropriation made by 
chapter 37, Laws of 1927 $16, 367. 63 
Less claims unpaid o 3, 870. 30 


From chapter 37, Laws of 1927, received by present 
e sn a 
From chapter 104, subdivision 70, Laws of 1929. 50, 000.00 


Total funds received... „ͤ«„ͤ „„ 
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Funds disbursed by commission: 
Legal expense— 


Attorneys” e ee $30, 000. 00 
Attorneys’ travel, hotel and miscel- 
FCC BE a ape mal ante ee 3, 2255 
Stenographer for attorney general 650. 
vk z5 $34, 613. 18 
Engineering expense— 
Engineers’ services 8, 516. 00 
Engineers’ travel, hotel and mis- 
callaneous —1 1, 148. 04 
— 9,554.04 
Advisors’ travel and hotel 549. 75 


Telephone, telegraph, printing, supplies, postage, 


RO A raoi a i.. ec nee ea N AE hae 1, 867. 05 
Stenographers for commission 456. 24 
Commissioners’ travel, hotel, and expense of meet- 

and conferences 7,211. 54 

Claims outstanding, estimated 250. 00 
Total:funds disbursed. 2. eee nnnenene 54, 611. 80 
Total funds received 62, 997. 33 
Total funds expended 54, 611. 80 
Balance in river fund — 8,385.53 


Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES B. Warp; 

Jonn M. Ross, 

A. H. Favour, 
Commissioners. 

Dated December 31, 1930. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that brings me to a con- 
sideration of the fact that the administration, having in- 
dorsed the construction of the Hoover Dam and having used 
all of its influence to bring about the building of that great 
structure and the power plants that go along with it, must 
assume responsibility for what will happen after the project 
is completed. 25 

I desire to direct the attention of the Senate very briefly 
to the report made by the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Jonnson] when the Swing-Johnson bill was before the 
Senate, which contains this statement: 

It is extremely doubtful if there is sufficient water in the river 
for all land susceptible of irrigation, including lands in Mexico. 
Because of physical conditions, Mexico, under present arrange- 
ments, can develop much more rapidly in the future than can 
the lands in the United States. Its lands are near the river and 
irrigation work is inexpensive. 

If Mexico obtains water for its full development, it seems almost 
certain that a somewhat similar area in the Colorado River Basin 


in the United States, that otherwise would be reclaimed, will 
forever remain a desert. 


That same doubt and warning is repeated in the findings 
of a report made upon the Colorado River Boulder Dam 
project which appears in House Document No. 446, Seventieth 
Congress, second session, by board of engineers consisting 
of Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert, chairman, Charles P. 
Berkey, Daniel W. Mead, Warren J. Mead, and Robert Ridg- 
way, which reads as follows: 

While much land has already been brought under irrigation 
on the Colorado River delta in Mexico, it is evident that such 
development has been retarded by the lack of water available from 
the river during low-water periods. The storage of flood waters 
in the Black Canyon Reservoir and its release during low-water 
seasons will make more water available in Mexico and will invite 
immediate expansion in irrigated acreage in that country. With 
the limited water supply available from the Colorado River, every 
acre permanently irrigated in Mexico will mean that an acre in 
the United States can not be irrigated. Such a limitation on lands 
would result in a corresponding limitation on possible income. 
It is the opinion of the board that it is of much economic im- 
portance in this project that an agreement limiting the amount 
of water assignable to Mexico should be made prior to the com- 
pletion of the Boulder Canyon project. 


Pursuant to an act of Congress approved March 3, 1927, 
there was appointed a commission to undertake the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Mexico for an equitable apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and 
the Tia Juana Rivers. The report of that commission, 
dated March 22, 1930, has recently been published in a 
large volume. We find that the American commissioners— 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation; Gen. 


Lansing H. Beach; and Mr. W. E. Anderson, of Texas—en- 
deavored in every manner possible to make a treaty with 
Mexico, but without result. 
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The Mexican commissioners, whose demands appear in 
this report, asked for 3,600,000 acre-feet of water out of the 
Colorado River. They are now using about 600,000 acre- 
feet out of the natural flow of that stream. They ask for 
3,000,000 acre-feet in addition, which can only come from 
the flood waters impounded by the Hoover Dam. They ask 
for this water as a matter of right. They make no proposal 
of any kind to pay for the storage of this water. If the 
Mexican demand is granted, not another acre of land in the 
State of Arizona can be irrigated out of the Colorado River. 

To show the nature of these international negotiations, I 
ask leave to include in the Recor at the end of my remarks 
the various proposals and counterproposals made by the 
American and Mexican sections of the commission, together 
with a very interesting summary of the interpretations of 
the various treaties between the United States and Mexico 
prepared by an engineer of the commission, Mr. Karl F. 
Keeler. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. HAYDEN. The commission which made this report 
has ceased to exist. Its functions have been taken over by 
Mr. L. M. Lawson, the commissioner appointed by the 
United States to adjust certain land disputes with Mexico. 
The President sent to the Senate, on January 9, a message 
approving a request made by the Secretary of State for an 
appropriation of $287,000 to continue the work of negotia- 
tions with Mexico. Accompanying that message is a letter 
from the Secretary of State justifying the appropriation. 
I ask that the letter also be inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

(See Exhibit B.) 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] referred very briefly to an editorial 
which appeared this morning in the Washington Post, and, 
in answer to the legal arguments contained therein, asked 
to have included in the Record an opinion by Judson Har- 
mon, former Attorney General of the United States. The 
only comment that I care to make is that the editorial is 
based upon the theory that riparian rights exist both in 
Mexico and in the United States on the Colorado River. 
Such is not the fact. The constitution of the State of Ari- 
zona provides that— 

The common-law doctrine of riparian water rights shall not 
obtain or be of any force or effect in the State. 

The utter abolition of the doctrine of riparian rights is 
a principle of law that Arizona obtained from Mexico, and 
Mexico from Spain, and the Spaniards from the Moors. 
The doctrine of appropriation to beneficial use, that the 
first in use shall be first in right; is completely at variance 
with the principle of riparian rights, which is not in force 
upon the Colorado River, either in Arizona or in Mexico. 
It is the desire of both countries not to maintain the flow of 
the stream to the sea but to dry it up by diverting its flow 
for irrigation. 

The commission to whom I have referred, consisting of 
Doctor Mead, General Beach, and Mr. Anderson, concluded 
their report—which was transmitted to Congress on April 
21, 1930—with this recommendation of suggested action: 

It is already apparent that the needs in the United States 
for Colorado River waters are destined to be much greater than 
has been realized in the past, and probably greater than can be 
fully estimated or appreciated at present. Stability in develop- 
ment and peaceful relations on both sides of the boundary require 
further efforts to reach an agreement as to policies and as to the 
limits which will govern the recognition of rights to water across 
the boundary. 

In the absence of any agreement as to principle governing the 
division of water across the international boundary, it is believed 
that the position which the United States holds with regard to 
such division, and the recognition of rights in either country to 
water across the boundary, should be officially stated and notice 
given to Mexico through the appropriate channel. The interests 
of both countries will be served by an early agreement as to the 
extent to which existing uses of water on both the Rio Grande 


and Colorado on both sides of the international boundary are to 
be recognized, but in the absence of such agreement it is believed 
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that the United States should give notice to Mexico that no rights 
to water in the Colorado based on future development and exten- 
sion of existing uses will be recognized until an agreement cover- 
ing all three streams has been reached 


That commission, after studying the controversy with 
Mexico intensively and with diligence, arrived at the same 
conclusion that the people in Arizona have maintained for 
a number of years. In proof of that I ask to have included 
in the Record a memorial unanimously adopted by the 
Seventh Legislature of the State of Arizona in 1925, request- 
ing that similar action be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 3 


To His Excellency the President of the United States; to the 
honorable Secretary of State; and to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress oj the United States: 

Whereas a portion of the low-water flow of the Colorado River 
is now being put to use in the irrigation of lands in the Republic 
of Mexico, and there are large additional areas, variously estimated 
both as to extent and as to feasibility, which might be reclaimed 
through the use of the waters of the Colorado in the event that 
its flood waters were impounded and its floods thereby controlled; 
and 

Whereas it is essential to the preservation and protection of 
American homes, American property, and American lives that such 
flood waters be impounded and its floods controlled, without 
unnecessary delay; and 

Whereas in the event that such waters, or any portion of them, 
which may hereafter be impounded on American soil by reason 
of such impounding may temporarily pass into the Republic of 
Mexico in a more or less regulated fiow, should be applied to a 
beneficial use on Mexican lands there might arise, in the absence 
of a definite declaration of policy with respect thereto, on the 
part of the United States, a certain moral claim to their continued 
use, and, as a matter of international comity, a recognition of 
such claim might seriously be considered; and 

. Whereas it appears from authentic information and data that 
there is a sufficient amount of arid land within the United States 
susceptible of practical reclamation by means of the waters of 
the Colorado to utilize all of the waters of said river; and 

Whereas to deprive these lands of such waters would be mani- 
festly an act of injustice to the people of the United States, and 
. to the citizens of the States of the Colorado River 

, and would constitute an irreparable economic loss to this 
country: 

3 your memorialist, the Seventh Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, prays that by appropriate legislative action on 
the part of the Congress of the United States, to be taken prior 
to or in connection with the enactment of any legislation pro- 
viding for the development of the Colorado River, the policy and 
purpose of the United States be announced and declared of. re- 
serving for use within the boundaries of the United States of all 
waters of the Colorado River which may be stored or impounded 
within the United States, to the end that the Republic of Mexico, 
its citizens, and the owners of Mexican lands may have direct and 
timely notice and warning that the use by them of any of such 
waters as may temporarily flow into Mexico shall establish no 
right, legal or moral, to their continued use; and 

Your memorialist further prays that in any treaty, convention, 
or understanding between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Mexico which may hereafter be upon or under- 
taken, said policy be strictly and steadfastly adhered to. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I also ask leave to print extracts from a 
minority report which I submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Swing-Johnson bill, H. R. 9826, on January 
12, 1927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 


be done. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


In the absence of a treaty providing for an equitable appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Colorado River between the United 
States of America and the United States of Mexico the construc- 
tion of a dam to completely control the floods of that stream, as 
proposed by this bill, will, by equating its flow, assure a supply of 
water sufficient to irrigate approximately 1,000,000 acres in that 
Republic without any obligation upon the part of the owners of 
Mexican lands to pay for that huge benefit. The right to this 
water when once acquired by beneficial use in Mexico will com- 
pletely exhaust the available water in the Colorado River, so that 
1,000,000 acres of land which could otherwise be irrigated in 
Arizona must remain in the desert forever. 

The 1,000,000 acres in Mexico to be furnished water without 
cost, if this bill is enacted, will in the near future, with cheap 
labor, produce large crops of cotton and other agricultural com- 
mcdities to be marketed in the United States in competition with 
the products of American farms. It is admitted that the equiva- 
lent area in Arizona can not be successfully reclaimed from the 
desert until the increase in population of the United States and 
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higher prices for agricultural products creates a demand for more 
homes and farms. That time may not soon arrive, but Arizona 
as ba ney * the 3 as a Nation should now safe- 
gu e future ra permit a foreign country to rea 
incalculable and permanent benefits from funds contributed by 
American taxpayers. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I appeared before the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives when a special rule was 
sought to bring the Swing-Johnson bill up for considera- 
tion, and again urged that notice be given to Mexico before 
construction was started on the Boulder Canyon project. 
I ask leave to have included in the Record an extract from 
my remarks. 

1 55 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
one. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IRRIGATED LANDS IN TEXAS 


I want to speak frankly to the committee about one phase of the 
international situation which is at least peculiar. There are cer- 
tain persons, residents of the State of Texas, urging the passage 
of this bill for the reason that they believe that impounding the 
waters of the Colorado River at Boulder Canyon will in some way 
benefit them by obtaining additional water from Mexico on the 
lower Rio Grande. All of the watershed of the Colorado River 
is within the United States, but some of the water is used for 
irrigation in Mexico. On the lower Rio Grande the water supply 
comes from Mexican tributaries of that stream and is used to 
irrigate land in the United States. The people living in the delta 
of the Rio Grande in Texas with whom I have talked desire 
certainty as to their water supply. That certainty can only be 
obtained by treaty with Mexico. Some of them have been led to 
believe that they can get the benefits of a more favorable treaty 
if the Boulder Canyon Dam is built. 

It is my contention that the construction of the Boulder Canyon 
Dam as provided in this bill will delay the time when any treaty 
relating to the boundary waters can be made with Mexico. With- 
out notice of the intention of the United States to use the waters 
of the Colorado River, the Mexicans have everything to gain by 
putting water on as much of their land as they can. Therefore 
they will delay making any kind of a treaty until all of the land 
in Lower California is under cultivation. 

With a notice to Mexico, the burden is promptly transferred to 
that Republic to make a treaty. Such notice will do more than 
anything else to bring about a treaty. Nothing is to be gained 
for anyone in Texas by the passage of this bill in its present form. 
Upon the contrary, its enactment will positively injure them. 
This bill should therefore be amended in the following manner: 

“That until such time as a treaty between the United States of 
America and the United States of Mexico providing for an equi- 
table apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River is ratified 
by the Governments of both Nations, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy and purpose of the Government of the United States of 
America to reserve for use within the boundaries of the United 
States of America all waters of the Colorado River which may be 
stored or impounded therein, to the end that the Government of 
the United States of Mexico, the citizens of that Republic, and the 
owners of Mexican lands may have direct and timely notice and 
warning that the use by them of any such waters as may tem- 
porarily flow into Mexico shall establish no right, legal or moral, 
to the continued use of such waters.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. This subject is familiar to the President 
of the United States, who, in his official capacity, would be 
the one to give the required notice to Mexico. As Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation in December, 1925, 
I ask to have included in the Rrecorp some questions pro- 
pounded to him by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] and his replies thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Senator Jones of Washington. It is urged that if the Boulder 
Dam is constructed, the amount of water that will be stored will 
be far greater than will be used for reclamation purposes and 
power purposes for quite a good while, and that necessarily a great 
deal of it will go down into Mexico. And it is suggested that if it 
goes down into Mexico it will be put to beneficial use by our 
southern neighbor, and that lands down there will be reclaimed 
and very likely in the future, when the matter comes up, we will 
have to recognize the rights of Mexico and thereby lose that 
amount of possible reclamation in this country. 

Secretary Hoover. I think the answer to that question is that 
any dams erected on the Colorado River will have the same effect 
so far as stabilizing the flow of water into Mexico is concerned; 
that this particular dam does not necessarily increase that flow 
over and above that of any other scheme on this river. 
All plans are predicated on the proposition of storing the spring 
flood to be used in the summer, and thus stabilizing the flow of 
the water. I do not think that this particular plan of construc- 
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tion would lend itself to Mexican supply any more than any other 
lan. 

* Senator Jones of Washington. And some engineers, I think, urge 
very strongly the other way. Of course, I am not prepared to pass 
upon it. It does look to me like, however, that if you store 
20,000,000 or 30,000,000 acre-feet of water in that dam—and, as I 
understand it, there is no other proposed dam in this plan of 
Mr. La Rue's that stores an like that quantity—that if this 
amount is stored it is not likely to be used for quite a good many 
years for reclamation purposes in this country and that it will 
go on down into Mexico. 

Secretary Hoover. That proceeds on the hypothesis that in 
the treatment of Mexico for many years to come before we use 
most of the water it would be better to allow the flood flow to 
go down to Mexico, and thus deprive Mexico of any water in 
the dry seasons. I think if we stabilize the river at all it will 
be likely to increase the flow into Mexico during the low-water 
season. 

. . * ° * 

If we wanted to prevent the irrigation of lands in Mexico by 
way of holding up the flow in the low-water season—that is, 
if we wanted to deliberately do that—you could do it more 
effectively at Boulder Dam than anywhere else, because you have 
a larger body of water to deal with. In a large reservoir like 
this we could hold back water during the summer and let it 
down in the winter, when they could not use it; that is, if we 
wanted to be malevolent. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Secretary Hoover made this very signifi- 
cant statement: 


If we stabilize the river at all, it will be likely to increase the 
flow into Mexico during the low-water season. 


And then he said: 
In a large reservoir like this we could hold back water during 


the summer and let it down in the winter, when they could not 
use it; that is, if we wanted to be malevolent. 


But under the contracts that have been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior with the city of Los Angeles, the 
Southern California Edison Co., and other users of power 
in California we could not be malevolent, even if we wanted 
to, because the United States Government is bound to let 
water out of the Hoover Dam every day in the year in order 
to produce firm power which the Government by contract 
is obligated to deliver. Therefore the water must continu- 
ously flow from the dam. If use is not made of it in the 
United States, it will flow on into Mexico. 

The use of Colorado River water in Mexico has been dis- 
cussed before both the House and Senate Committees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. I think one of the most intelli- 
gent witnesses who appeared before the House committee— 
the one, at least, who was most familiar with conditions in 
Mexico—was Mr. Harry Chandler, of Los Angeles, Calif. I 
ask leave to include in the Recorp some of the questions 
that I asked Mr. Chandler on April 25, 1924, and his replies 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY CHANDLER, OF LOS ANGELES, 
0 0 s . * 0 


Mr. CHANDLER. * * 4s a matter of fact, as owners of lands 
in Mexico ble from the river, we have never lost any sleep 
through fear of a possible water shortage for our lands, because 
our observations, covering a period of more than 20 years, have 
brought us to believe that with an equated flow of the river, no 
flood water being permitted to run to waste, there will be more 
than an ample supply for all irrigable lands appurtenant to the 
river on both sides of the international line. 


Mr. Harpen. You state that as the owner of lands in Mexico 
irrigable from the Colorado River, you have never lost any sleep 
through fear of a possible water shortage. 

There is testimony before this committee, based upon the result 
of the studies made by the Geological Survey of the flow of the 
river, and as a result of the studies made by the engineers of the 
Reclamation Service, it is probably possible to find wholly within 
the United States enough land to utilize the entire flow of the 
Colorado River. If that were done, would it leave your land in 
Mexico short of water? 

Mr, CHANDLER. We have observed the flow carefully and compiled 
some data from time to time on the flow of the river; and, while 
I could not mathematically prove of course—as I do not think 
anybody could—that there is a sufficient supply of water for all 
time, I and my associates together have believed since we have 
made our measurements and obseryed the uses of water, as we 
have had an opportunity to do in southern California for forty- 
odd years, that with the increased area irrigated there will be 
return flow enough to probably more than supply all irrigable 
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land there is, both in Mexico and in the United States, that is 
appurtenant to and properly irrigable from the river. 
. . . . s * . 

Mr. Haypen. Then do I understand that you might be willing to 
satisfy whatever claims you have to water in Mexico from the 
return waters, leaving the Federal Government and the States of 
the Colorado River Basin to make such developments as they see 
fit within the basin? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have no authority, of course, to personally 
speak for Mexico, which would have the first and vital interest. 
But as far as my own personal interest goes, and having had the 
opportunity to observe the irrigated country and the return flow 
of the water that always develops, I would not have a particle of 
fear but what, if there was no water wasted in the Colorado River 
during flood periods by going into the ocean—if there were dams 
enough to hold back all the floods, and no water was taken out of 
the Colorado River watershed through the mountains and to some 
other watershed, I would not fear a particle any shortage of the 
water in the future. 

. * . * . . . 


Mr. HAYDEN. The desires of your company should have great 
weight with the Mexican authorities. If you should insist that 
there be some provision in any treaty for a definite amount of 
water for your Mexican lands, which must come down to them 
regardless of uses in the United States, or if you adopted the view 
that you were not interested because you were satisfied that the 
return flow would always provide an adequate supply of water, 
would not that probably have considerable influence with the 
Mexican authorities in negotiating a treaty with the United States? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I presume it would; yes, sir. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So far as you are concerned, you are perfectly will- 
ing that no provision be made for any reservation of any water 
for your Mexican lands in any treaty between the United States 
and Mexico? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir, I have said that a good many times 
provided no flood water is wasted into the gulf and no water is 
ade aa into any other watersheds outside of the Colorado River 

asin. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The possibility of diversion outside of the water- 
shed of the Colorado River has been very carefully studied. The 
Reclamation Service estimates that not more than 444,000 acre- 
feet, out of a total flow of the Colorado River averaging over 
16,000,000 acre-feet, could possibly be diverted at any reasonable 
economic cost. The physical facts make the conditions such that 
ee can not be any great diversion out of the Colorado River 

If complete storage of the waters of the Colorado River is made 
at American expense for the purpose of irrigating lands in the 
United States, and land can be found in the United States where 
the entire flow might be originally utilized, is it your belief that 
there will be enough return water from the American lands to 
take care of the lands that you have in Mexico? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Therefore you are not concerned about any pro- 
vision in any treaty specifying that a certain quantity of water 
shall cross the international boundary line for your lands? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir; that is correct. I will qualify that by 
saying that that is my individual opinion, and I am only one of 
a good many owners of our property and I could not say anything 
here that would commit my associates. But I have very strong 
views personally on that subject from my observations of irriga- 
tion enterprises in the United States and especially around my 
home, and I would not feel that we were taking a particle of 
chance. 

Mr. HaypENn. You think that there would be enough return water 
for which no use could be found in the United States which would 
be ample for your interests, for the reason that water runs down- 
hill and must cross the boundary line into Mexico? 

Mr. CHANDLER. You have stated it exactly. I do not say it would 
all be return water. In the wintertime they are never going to 
do much irrigating up in the northern portions of the river, and 
if that water that they did not use in the river is run down into 
reservoirs and held and then the summer floods are held, I do not 
think they can hold back, by ever s0 many dams, except tem- 
porarily, enough water to prevent our having all we need to irri- 
gate all of our lands and all the other lands below the line and 
above the line in the lower reaches of the river. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The most recent statement on the subject 
is by Hon. George W. P. Hunt, Governor of Arizona, issued on 
New Year’s Day, from which I read this extract: 


There is ample water in the stream for the needs of completing 
development, along every line, for Arizona, California, and Nevada. 
There is no necessity that any of the three should want. How- 
ever, if the irrigation of limitless acreages in Mexico is added to 
the equation, some one of the three must want, 

Under the Boulder Dam set-up this enormous acreage in Mexico 
would be provided with water for irrigation. Intensive farming 
will be pursued thereon, the products of which will come into 
competition with those of American farmers in the world markets. 

It is a question of whether the deserts of Arizona shall be con- 
verted into fertile farms, supporting American communities, or 
whether vast areas in Mexico shall be developed, supporting alien 
communities. 

We hold that under these circumstances the sympathies of all 
good Americans should lie with Arizona in this controversy. 
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The Senators and Congressman from Arizona were told, 
when we offered amendments in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, and when we made the suggestion of 
notice to Mexico before the appropriate committees, that the 
language in the Swing-Johnson bill was ample and sufficient 
to insure that all the impounded waters of the Colorado 
River would be used in the United States and none could be 
used in Mexico. Nevertheless, Mexico now appears demand- 
ing 3,600,000 acre-feet of water out of that stream. It seems 
obvious that under such circumstances the recommendation 
made by the commission that has been trying so hard to 
negotiate a treaty with Mexico should be carried into effect 
by the President. A 

The first section of the Boulder Canyon project act pro- 
vides for the construction of a dam on the Colorado River 
(now known as the Hoover Dam) for the storage of water 
“for reclamation of public lands and other beneficial uses 
exclusively within the United States.” Amendments to the 
Swing-Johnson bill were offered in both the House and 
Senate to make it certain that Mexico could lay no claim to 
the waters to be impounded at Boulder Canyon, but they 
were not adopted upon the plea that the language which I 
have quoted from the act amply protected the interests of 
the United States and made it certain that none of such 
waters could be used in Mexico. 

If it was the intent of Congress that all of the waters of 
the Colorado River should be put to beneficial use exclusively 
within the United States, and all agree that this intent is 
clearly expressed in the act, what possible objection can 
there be to frankly and truthfully advising Mexico that such 
is our purpose. 

In the name of the people of the State of Arizona, whose 
legislature has specifically asked that such action be taken, 
I earnestly and respectfully request of the President of the 
United States that he serve formal notice upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Mexico, through diplomatic 
channels, that the Government of the United States of 
America intends to use within its own boundaries all of the 
waters of the Colorado River stored by the dam which bears 
his name and that if Mexicans use any of such waters within 
that Republic they will do so at their peril. 

The President should not fail to transmit this warning 
without delay and thereby preserve peace and good will be- 
tween the two nations, which are certain to be disturbed in 
the not distant future if such notice is not now given. The 
recommendation made by Dr. Elwood Mead, Gen. Lansing 
H. Beach, and Mr. W. E. Anderson, as the American mem- 
bers of the International Water Commission, should be 
promptly carried into effect by President Hoover. 

Ex RTT A 


STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE COLORADO RIVER APPEARING IN THE RE- 
PORT TO CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO (H. DOC. 
359, 71ST CONG., 2D SESS.) 
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Statement submitted by the Merican section of the International 
Water Commission, Mexico City, D. F., August 24, 1929 

During the meeting held by the International Water Commission 
on the 21st of August, Commissioner General Beach suggested that 
the Mexican section present a written statement made along the 
same lines Mr. Dozal verbally expressed a moment before as to 
the better way to deal with the Colorado River from the interna- 
tional point of view. 

In compliance with this request, and with the desire to satisfy 
the American section, the Mexican section has the honor to pre- 
sent the following statements: 

First. The Mexican section considers that the Colorado River, 
being an international stream, the use of its waters constitutes a 
common wealth for both countries, and that in consequence, in 
order to deal with its beneficial uses as well as with flood control, 
this river must be considered as a single geographic unit. 

Second. The Mexican section considers as a common interest to 
both coparticipant countries in this common wealth that the de- 
velopment of the resources of the Colorado be carried to the maxi- 
mum of benefits. 

Third. The Mexican section considers that in order to attain the 
maximum development to which the foregoing statement refers 
it is imperative to construct structures to make possible: 

(a) Irrigation. 

(b) Flood control. 

(c) Power. 

(d) Domestic uses. 
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With the foregoing enumeration of beneficial uses, it is not the 
intention of the Mexican section to establish the preferent order 
of importance of each one of the works from a general standpoint 
of view but from the one attributed to them from the Mexican 
point of view exclusively in regard to the Colorado River. 

Fourth. According to the foregoing enumeration, the Mexican 
pa considers irrigation as being of paramount importance to 

co. 

Fifth. In order to set figures that will satisfy the development 
of irrigation in Mexico, the Mexican section awaits to know the 
joint report now in preparation by the technical advisers. 

Sixth. In order to finally set its ideas as to the manner the In- 
ternational Water Commission must deal with points pertaining to 
flood control, power, and domestic uses, the Mexican section needs 
to learn, by means of a written statement from the American 
section, its ideas as to how the International Commission must 
deal with the Colorado River from a general point of view. 


Memorandum of the American section on the division of the water 
of the Colorado River 


Mexico Crry, D. F., August 29, 1929. 

In compliance with the request of the Mexican section of August 
24, the American section submits its views on the equitable divi- 
sion of the Colorado River, between the United States and Mexico, 
and on the problems of power and flood control. 

So far as we are advised, the only instance of the determination 
of international rights to water for irrigation and other consump- 
tive uses, between the United States and Mexico, is the convention 
for the equitable distribution of the waters of the Rio Grande 
River, signed May 21, 1906. Under this convention the United 
States undertakes to provide a ted flow of water from a 
reservoir built by and within the United States, and supplied with 
water wholly from United States territory, sufficient to irrigate 
certain lands in Mexico which had been previously irrigated from 
the unregulated flow of this river. 

While this convention states that the action taken on the Rio 
Grande shall not constitute a precedent, and was not taken be- 
cause of any legal obligation on the part of the United States to 
provide water for Mexico, but was done as an act of comity, our 
commission believes that the problems on the Colorado are similar 
in character and justify similar action. It believes further that 
the problems of flood control will be largely solved for Mexico as 
well as the United States by the building of Boulder Dam, which 
has been authorized by the United States, 

It proposes, therefore, as an equitable division the waters of the 
river for irrigation and domestic purposes, the delivery by the 
United States to Mexico each year at the international boundary 
of an amount of water equal to that delivered for irrigation and 
domestic purposes in Mexico from the Colorado during the year 
1928, which is the maximum delivered in any one year (as deter- 
mined by the technical advisers) and which is understood to be 
750,000 acre-feet. To this amount the American section proposes, 
if this seems warranted, to add an additional amount to compen- 
sate for losses in the main canal. 

The delivery of water by the United States as here proposed will 
be conditioned on the construction of Boulder Dam, until which 
time the present unregulated delivery must continue. The regu- 
lated delivery, when it begins, shall be in accordance with a 
schedule to be hereafter agreed upon, with the understanding 
that in case of extraordinary drought or serious accident to the 
storage or diversion works in the United States, the amount of 
water to be delivered to Mexico will be diminished in the same 
proportion as deliveries in the United States. 

The problem of flood control will be largely solved for both the 
United States and Mexico by the building of Boulder Dam, which 
will create a reservoir large enough to hold the average flow of 
the river for one and one-half years. This will make it possible to 
deliver to Mexico a regulated supply, save as it may be affected by 
local storms below Boulder Dam. This regulation is also being 
supplemented by the extensive construction of storages on the 
Gila River in Arizona. 

While the generation and sale of hydroelectric power will be an 
important factor in the settlement and development of the Colo- 
rado Basin in the United States, it does not seem a factor in the 
equitable division of the water between Mexico and the United 
States. 

The American section desires to call attention to the imperative 
need for the regulatory works the United States is preparing to 
build, and to the benefits which will come to both Lower Cali- 
fornia in Mexico and to Imperial Valley in the United States from 
such construction. 

The protection now afforded irrigated lands from floods is by 
levees, which involves a large yearly expenditure, and is attended 
by such hazards that the limits of safe and profitable development 
have almost, if not quite, been reached. Furthermore, the fluctua- 
tions in discharge, which over a period of years have ranged from 
220,000 cubic feet per second at high water to 1,200 cubic feet per 
second at low water, renders any extension of the irrigated area on 
the lower Colorado without regulation both hazardous and unde- 
sirable. It is the low-water flow of this river which now deter- 
mines the safe and profitable limits of irrigation. The losses 
from shortage of water in the river have in a single year amounted 
to millions of dollars to the Imperial Valley in the United States 
and Mexico, and have caused the authorities of the Imperial irri- 
gation district to refuse water to additional areas until, by regu- 
lation, the low-water discharge of the river can be increased. 
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The United States is, therefore, preparing to build works to regu- 
late the flow of this river of greater size and cost than any of a 
similar character heretofore undertaken by any country to end a 
situation which may in any year involve an appalling disaster to 
the people of this region in both countries. 

Another menace to permanent irrigation without storage on the 
lower part of the river, in both Mexico and the United States, 18 
the immense amount of silt carried down and deposited in the bed 
of the stream, where the land has to be protected from overfiow by 
levees. The silt deposit is causing the bed of the river to rise, and 
this requires a continual increase in the height of these levees. 
Within a few years protection by levees of these lands will become 
impracticable because of cost and risk. The reservoir at Boulder 
Dam will solve this problem for many generations, because it will 
catch and hold nearly all of this silt. 

The quantity of water to be delivered to Mexico by the United 
States under this proposal does not, however, represent all the 
water Mexico will receive, because whatever flows down the Colo- 
rado in excess of the consumptive uses in the United States must 
in the future, as in the past, cross the boundary into Mexico and 
be available for use there. It will undoubtedly be an important 
factor in further irrigation development in Mexico, but the use of 
this surplus water in Mexico can not be regarded as establishing a 
right to such water as against the United States. 

While it is not possible at this time to state the location or the 
exact use to which the waters of the Colorado will be applied in 
the United States, it can be stated definitely that all of the water 
which the stream carries will ultimately be needed and can be 
used in that country, and that any allotment to Mexico contem- 
plated by this proposal will restrict development in the United 
States to a corresponding extent. The following facts will illus- 
trate this: 

The investigations which the location of the Boulder 
Dam fixed the area of land which could be irrigated from the 
Colorado in the United States at something over 6,000,000 acres. 
Subsequent developments have shown that this estimate is too 
small. It did not include any water from the Colorado to supply 
Los Angeles, San Diego, or other areas of the coastal counties of 
California. It is now evident that from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 acre- 
feet will have to be taken from the Colorado to supply these 
requirements. 

Similar illustrations could be furnished of new and previously 
unexpected demands growing out of increased population and 
industrial development in the upper reaches of the river. 

Under these conditions, conceding to Mexico a definite quantity 
of the waters of the stream equal to the maximum amount thus 
far delivered in any one year, and in addition lessening the 
hazards under which it is now used, will, it is hoped, be regarded 
by the people of both countries as a just and generous statement 
of this question. 


Remarks to the American memorandum of August 29, 1930, pre- 
sented by the Mezican section of the International Water Com- 
mission, Mexico City, D. F., September 2, 1930 


The Mexican section of the International Water Commission 
present the following remarks to the memorandum presented by 
the American section, dated August 29, 1929, regarding the dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Colorado River: 

I. The Mexican section does not admit that the problem of the 
water supply for the Mexican claimants in the El Paso Valley, as 
it was resolved by the convention signed on May 21, 1906, is 
similar to the problem of distributing the waters of the Colorado 
River: 

(a) Because the 1906 convention was concluded in order to 
satisfy claims of Mexican citizens, supported by their Government, 
and due to damages in their property when the flow of the Rio 
Grande was exhausted due to beneficial uses upstream within 
United States territory. Consequently, it was not the main pur- 
pose of this convention to settle the problem of the equitable 
distribution of the waters between the two countries, notwith- 
standing that it so states. 

(b) Because according to the statement made in the foregoing 
paragraph, the claims were presented in such terms as to obtain 
cash indemnity for damages, but these claims were finally settled 
when this cash indemnity was converted to an equivalent value in 
water for irrigation; that is to say, it was as a compensation for 
damages previously suffered, a condition absolutely nonexisting 
in the case of the Colorado River. 

(c) Because article 5 of said treaty provides as follows: 

“The United States, in entering into this treaty, does not 
thereby concede, expressly or by implication, any legal basis for 
any claims heretofore asserted or which may be hereafter asserted 
by reason of any losses incurred by the owners of land in Mexico 
due or alleged to be due to diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande within the United States; nor does the United States in 
any way concede the establishment of any general principle or 
precedent by the concluding of this treaty. The understanding 
of both parties is that the ent contemplated by this 
treaty extends only to the portion of the Rio Grande which forms 
the international boundary, from the head of the Mexican canal 
down to Fort Quitman, Tex., and in no other case.” 

Therefore it must be considered that the very special procedure 
following in this convention would not be invoked in the future 
as a precedent. 

(d) Finally, according to the criterion of this Mexican section, 
the international comity invoked as a basis for negotiation of 
this treaty can not be applied to the case of the Colorado River, 
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inasmuch as this section considers the Colorado River as a 
common wealth due to its international geographic nature, upon 
which Mexico bases its right to the use of its waters, right which 
is so much more consistent than any other consideration based 
upon international comity. 

II. The purpose the Government of the United States has of 
building a reservoir with sufficient capacity to store the flow of 
the Colorado River for a year and one-half notoriously violates 
certain provisions of the boundary treaties now in force. The 
Mexican Government has made several representations, since 1903 
up to this date, viz, when water was first used for the develop- 
ment of the Imperial Valley, when legislation on the Colorado 
River was first being prepared, and when this legislation was 
completed. 

This Mexican section, notwithstanding, maintains its criterion 
of recommending modifications to the treaties now in force, but 
only in case that said modifications would establish new legal 
status, equally firm which would guarantee better uses or services 
of the waters to Mexico. 

III. The Mexican section begs to call the attention once more 
to the fact that in order to make the previous demand for water 
this section took in consideration only lands susceptible of irriga- 
tion by ditches, irrigable lands by pumping lift under 80 feet, and 
those that could be cultivated at a small cost. On the other hand, 
in the United States by home reasons which we must not analyze, 
there were taken into consideration domestic uses of cities far 
away from the stream, lands to be irrigated with a pump lift of 
between 80 and 400 feet, and also lands that it would be very 
costly to put them under cultivation. 

The Mexican section considers, due to the foregoing, that in 
order to make an equitable distribution of the waters, only similar 
necessities must be taken into consideration. 

IV. The Mexican section considers that the status brought about 
by diversion of waters of the Colorado River through Mexican ter- 
ritory, has given the right to Mexico of using 5,000 cubic feet per 
second, or 3,600,000 acre-feet per year. Therefore, Mexico could 
not accept a smaller volume than that one, in an equitable dis- 
tribution. 

The enormous wealth developed in the American Imperial Val- 
ley is founded upon Mexico’s benevolent consent while accepting a 
water right of way. 

The concession which originated this status was accepted by 
the United States Government, and thereafter that same Govern- 
ment not only maintained its acceptance but authorized large 
appropriations of Federal funds in order to maintain certain struc- 
tures derived from the original concession. 

V. The Mexican section desires that with reference to the de- 
velopment of power, the same rates be considered for Mexican 
users as for American users. 

VI. The Mexican section has the conviction that flood control 
in lands of the lower Colorado River will not be possible or com- 
plete just by the erection of Boulder Dam, but that flood-control 
works will be in Mexican territory. 

Run-offs originated downstream of Boulder Dam and at the 
Gila River may produce disastrous floods, notwithstanding the 
construction of Boulder Dam, inasmuch as the channel of the 
river will be materially reduced by the deposit of silt due to the 
lower carrying capacity of the stream and because of a more’ easy 
growth of vegetation under future conditions. 

Experience at the Rio Grande after the construction of Elephant 
Butte Dam is a very good example in connection with the above 
statement. 

VII. The attention of the American section is requested by the 
Mexican section toward the surplus water that must flow through 
Mexican territory, after the construction of Boulder Dam. 

After the construction of Boulder Dam the channel of the river 
will be higher due to the reasons above mentioned, and so this 
surplus water will raise the water table and thus create a drain- 
age problem for the Mexican lands. 

VIII. While demanding waters from the Colorado River for Mex- 
ican lands, the Mexican section has taken into consideration the 
area of these lands, the exercise of the rights of Mexico to the 
present time, and the flow of the Colorado River. 

The Mexican section considers that there are about 6,000,000 
acres of American lands req improvements at low cost or 
pumping under 80-foot lift, and that the Mexican lands under 
similar conditions amount to about 1,500,000 acres. If the annual 
run-off of the Colorado River at Yuma is about 17,400,000 acre- 
feet, and following the criterion of distributing the waters of the 
river in proportion to lands in both countries, which are under 
above-mentioned conditions, 3,480,000 acre-feet would correspond 
to Mexico and 13,920,000 acre-feet to the United States lands. 

Mexico has a right to 3,600,000 acre-feet under the concession 
of the Compania de Tierras y Aguas de la Baja California. The 
amount of 750,000 acre-feet which the American section considers 
as just and generous for the lands in Mexico, notoriously results 
out of proportion with the figures above analyzed, and so Mexico 
can not accept as her share on the equitable distribution of the 
waters of the Colorado River the above-mentioned amount of 
750,000 acre-feet. 

Conclusions: In the above statement the Mexican section has 
just developed her criterion, as stated during past meetings and 
statements, and respectfully expects from the American section: 

I. That the latter will reconsider its offer in regard to volumes 
of water for the Mexican lands. 

II. That the latter will please state its position regarding power 
developments and flood-control works. 

Mexico, September 2, 1929. 
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Memorandum of the American section on the proper division of 
the Colorado River between the United States and Mexico, and 
on arrangements needed to protect irrigated lands from floods 
of the lower Colorado River in both countries 

Mexico Crrx, D. F., 
September 6, 1929. 

1. The American section has given careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration to the memorandum of the Mexican section of Septem- 
ber 2 on the distribution of the waters of the Colorado River. It 
regrets that there should be any difference of view on this matter 
between the two sections, but appreciates the candid and definite 
statement of the Mexican section as to its position. In complying 
with the request of the Mexican section for a further statement 
of the American position, the American section expresses the hope 
that the statement submitted will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the situation in both countries and help to bring the 
efforts of the commission to a satisfactory conclusion. 

2. The American section notes that the Mexican section does 
not the similarity between the case which occurred in 
the El Paso Valley and was settled by the convention of May 
21, 1906, and the present situation upon the lower Colorado 
River. Certainly there is similarity in the following conditions: 
On both streams the water involved in the settlements comes 
from the United States. In both cases storage of the water and 
regulation of the streams are factors. It would only require the 
construction of Boulder Dam and the withholding of water from 
Mexico to make these cases not only similar but identical. 

It is true that article 5 of the Rio Grande convention states that 
the action there taken shall not be regarded as a precedent and 
that the United States does not recognize any legal basis which 
would give the owners of land in Mexico a right to water which 
may be in the Rio Grande before it reaches the international 
boundary. To apply the principle there leid down and accepted 
by Mexico would be to prevent Mexico from making any claim 
whatever to the waters of the Colorado. The American section has 
not, however, regarded this as a precedent, but proposes, because 
of similarity in conditions, to recommend the granting to Mexico, 
as an act of comity and friendship, but not as a right, the largest 
amount of water which it had ever taken in any one year. 


NAVIGATION 


3. The claim of the Mexican section.that the building of Boulder 
Dam would be a violation of existing treaties can not be accepted. 

The American section has no knowledge of any treaty or other 
obligation of the United States which would restrict its action on 
the Colorado within its own boundaries. On the contrary, freedom 
of action is specifically stipulated in the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, which says: 

“The stipulations contained in the present article shall not 
impair the territorial rights of either Republic within its estab- 
lished limits.” 

Furthermore, both countries have for many years ignored and 
abandoned in practice the obligation to maintain navigability on 
the lower Colorado. 

Among the acts which support this statement is the contract 
between the Mexican Government and the Sociedad de Riego y 
Terrenos de la Baja California, a Mexican corporation, made in 
1904, under which Mexico recognized the right of this corporation 
to divert from the river, for consumptive use, 10,000 cubic feet of 
water per second. This is more than the entire low-water flow of 
the river for considerable periods of time, and could only result 
in the impairment or destruction of navigation. 

As a result of the acts of this Mexican corporation, the entire 
Colorado River was diverted from its channel in 1905, and for 
more than a year flowed, not into the Gulf of California, but into 
the Salton Sea. During this time the former channel of the river 
was dry. Navigation was, of course, out of the question. The 
Gadsden treaty of 1853 expressly states: 

“The vessels and citizens of the United States shall, in all time, 
have free and uninterrupted passage to the Gulf of California to 
and from their possessions situated north of the boundary line of 
the two countries.” 

Notwithstanding this, Mexico assumed no responsibility for the 
maintenance of a navigable channel and made no effort to restore 
the river to any channel which would make navigation possible. 

In order to turn water from the Colorado into the channel of 
the Mexican corporation it has been necessary for many years to 
place in the channel of the stream each year at Hanion 
a temporary dam, which has been an effective barrier to naviga- 
tion. This obstruction to navigation has been acquiesced in by 
both Mexico and the United States during this entire time. 

In the opinion of the American section, Mexico is, by these acts, 
estopped from objecting to any action of the United States on the 
Colorado within its own territory which would interfere with 
navigation. 

ALLOCATION OF WATER TO MEXICO 


4. The criteria proposed by the Mexican section in paragraph 3 
of its memorandum of September 2 would, if applied to the United 
States, prevent the application of water to its most valuable uses, 
in that it would restrict supplying cities and towns with water 
for domestic p and prevent the irrigation of some of the 
most valuable lands in the country which happen to have a pump- 
ing lift of more than 80 feet. It is not believed that the applica- 
tion of such conditions are to a proper settlement of the 
rights of the two countries, or that it could be accepted in the 
United States; nor can the American section approve of the pro- 
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posal that the development of land in the United States should 
be restricted by the reservation of water for lands in Mexico that 
are not now ted and which may not be irrigated for an 
indefinite period in the future. To do this would require the 
United States to make a surrender of its resources and restrict 
its development for reasons that are not required by either inter- 
national law or comity. 

5. The contract of the Government of Mexico with a Mexican 
corporation authorizing diversion from the river of 10,000 cubic 
feet a second for use in Mexico and the United States does not of 
itself establish a right to this or any other quantity of water. 
Diversions under that contract could only ripen into equitable 
claims which the United States, under comity, should recognize 
when the water has been actually applied to beneficial use. Only 
a fraction of the 10,000 cubic feet per second of the contract 
referred to has been so used. 

The American section proposes to recognize the claim of Mexico 
for the largest amount of water ever applied in irrigation or to 
other beneficial uses under this contract in any one year, and it 
believes, as stated heretofore, that this is a just and generous 
settlement of this question. 

6. The American section desires to state further that the new 
status which will be created by the construction of Boulder Dam 
and the regulation of the Colorado River will not operate to the 
injury of Mexico. On the contrary, the regulation of this river is 
absolutely essential to the continued safe and profitable irrigation 
of lands in the delta of the Colorado, both in the United States 
and Mexico. The protection of these lands by means of levees 
against conditions created by the floods of the Colorado and the 
immense volumes of silt carried down and deposited in the chan- 
nel of the stream is too costly and hazardous to be continued. 
Either an immense storage work, like that which the United 
States is to build, must be constructed or an overflow of appalling 
dimensions will destroy the homes and farms in the delta of the 
Colorado, on both sides of the international boundary. 

7. The great expenditure which the United States is preparing to 
make to create this regulating reservoir has for its primary pur- 
pose the protection of the irrigated lands of the lower Colorado. 
The completion of these works will not restrict irrigation develop- 
ment in Mexico. It will guarantee safety and lessened expense 
in the irrigation of lands now being farmed. Moreover, as pointed 
out in our previous memorandum, the amount of water guaran- 
teed to Mexico in the American proposal will not limit the amount 
of water received by Mexico. All the surplus beyond the actual 
necessities of the United States will flow into Mexico under far 
better conditions for use than is possible now from an unregu- 
lated river. This fact is a source of gratification to the people of 
the United States, and Mexico can rest assured that the operation 
of Boulder Dam will be carried on with a desire to secure the 
largest possible benefits to Mexico compatible with efficient opera- 
tion and the protection of rights within the United States. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the Mexican section will reconsider its posi- 
tion on this matter. : 

FLOOD CONTROL 


8. The American section has submitted to the Mexican section 
maps prepared by the Imperial irrigation district and by J. C. 
Allison, who has long acted as engineer for the Colorado River 
Land Co. and who is largely engaged in the irrigation of Mexican 
lands in the Colorado delta. These maps clearly show that the 
uncoordinated action of these agencies in protecting the lands 
subject to overflow, and in keeping the Colorado River within a 
defined channel, has resulted in the creation of dangerous and 
unsatisfactory conditions and that the termination of this and the 
protection of lands on both sides of the boundary require the for- 
mulation of a definite plan of river protection and flood control. 

Thus far almost the entire expense of protecting lands in Mexico 
and the United States has been borne by the Imperial irrigation 
district and its predecessors, supplemented by large contributions 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

The financial record of money spent in Mexico for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of levees for the protection of lands, both in 
Mexico and the United States, is as follows: 


Imperial irrigation district and its predecessors, includ- 
ing the expenditures by the Southern Pacific Co $6, 562, 000 


United States Government -- 1,100,000 
Total from the United States 7, 662,000 
Mexican Government and Mexican interests 340, 000 


This last item does not include repair work in 1928 or the new 
east side levee built in connection with the Baja California Canal 
during the past season. 

The benefits to Mexico of this protection are such that neither 
the Government nor the lands protected in Mexico have borne 
their proper share of the cost. It is not only necessary, but just, 
that there should be the assumption on the part of Mexico and 
Mexican interests of a far larger share of these costs in the future. 

The American section believes that early action is desirable to 
protect the interests of both countries during the period of con- 
struction of Boulder Dam and to maintain a flood and drainage 
channel to the Gulf for such surplus waters as may come down 
the river after the dam is completed and that authority and 
money be asked from our respective Governments to pay salaries 
and expenses for survey and preparation of plans and estimate of 
cost for the construction and maintenance of this flood and 
drainage channel. 
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POWER 


The view of the commission, expressed in its previous memo- 
randum, that the power problem does not enter into the settle- 
ment of the problems of equitable distribution of the waters of 
the Colorado is repeated. The American section, however, recog- 
nizes the importance of cheap power to Mexico in pumping water 
for irrigation along the lower Colorado, and it desires to contribute 
to this result in any way that would have the approval of the 
United States. It points out, therefore, that notice has been given 
to all those who desire to purchase power generated at Boulder Dam 
to file their applications on or before October 1, 1929, with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. If the irrigators in Mexico desire to secure 
part of this power their proposal should be submitted. The most 
convenient and valuable source of power for Mexico will be that 
resulting from utilization of the power opportunities along the all- 
American canal, and the informal suggestion of the Mexican sec- 
tion that Mexican interests be permitted to purchase a share of 
this power at the same price as it is sold in the United States is 
reasonable, and no misgiving is felt that such privilege will not 
be accorded. : 

(Nore—‘“ Lower Colorado,” where referred to in this memoran- 
dum, means that section of the Colorado River between Laguna 
Dam and the Gulf of California.) 


Committee report on the Colorado River, Washington, D. C., 
October 30, 1929 


The committee appointed by the International Water Commis- 
sion at its session of the 23d instant to study the matter of the 
Colorado River, has the honor to submit to the consideration of 
the commission the result of its investigation, which is embodied 
in the following resolutive points: 

I. The committee agrees in the opinion that the first step to be 
taken in order to draft a report which can serve as a basis for an 
international treaty regarding this river, should be to arrive at a 
plan whereby the division of the waters may be made in an equi- 
table manner, and looking to the best use of same in each country 
as each country may determine. 

II. The committee agrees in the opinion that, in order to ac- 
complish this purpose, the commission must suggest to both 
Governments the necessity of abrogating the theory of navigability 
contained in the treaties now in force and authorizing more 
profitable uses of the waters for both countries. 

III. The committee agrees in the opinion that the commission 
should suggest to the respective Governments that the treaty to 
be concluded must contain special provisions guaranteeing the 
building of flood-protection works, and also a clause providing 
that electrical power generated in either country may be carried 
into the other country and there distributed and sold without dis- 
crimination or prejudice, reserving to each country according to 
its own laws and regulations the right of supervision and control 
of such imported power in exactly such manner and extent as may 
be exercised over electrical power generated within its own 
territory. 

IV. The committee has been unable to reach an agreement re- 

the volume which must be apportioned to Mexico, and 
expresses the following separate contentions: 

(a) The American commissioner is of the opinion that the 
amount which must be considered for that purpose is 750,000 
acre-feet per year; and 

(b) The Mexican commissioner is of the opinion that the mini- 
mum which can be accepted by his country is 3,480,000 acre-feet 
per year, as the Mexican section set forth in its memorandum of 
September 2, 1929. 

V. The United States commissioner bases his opinion in the 
following considerations: 

The United States section can not see its way clear to admit the 
position of the Mexican section that in endeavoring to determine 
the division of the waters of the Colorado River between the two 
countries, international boundaries should be ignored and the 
problem treated as if the territory involved belonged to a single 
nation, nor does it believe that the number of acres of land 
capable of irrigation in each country from the river should be 
taken as a basis for such division. 

The Government of the United States has consistently held to 
the doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court of this country 
when it said: 

“The jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is nec- 
essarily exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. Any restriction upon it, deriving validity 
from an external source, would imply a diminution of its sov- 
ereignty to the extent of the restriction, and an investment of 
that sovereignty to the same extent in that power which could 
impose such restriction. All exceptions, therefore, to the full and 
complete power of a nation within its own territories must be 
traced up to the consent of the nation itself.” (Schooner Ex- 
change v. McFadden, 7 Cranch, p. 136.) 

It has always been held that a nation has a full right within its 
own territories of those resources which might be necessary for its 
development or for the comfort of its people. Any granting of a 
portion of such resources to another nation must be regarded as a 
voluntary act of friendship and comity. It may be good policy 


between nations to make a concession of this nature, but such an 
act can not be claimed as an acknowledgment of any right upon 
the part of the nation to which it is made. 

On the assumption that it may be an act of friendship and an 
evidence of good will to a neighboring nation for the United 
States to concede a portion of the waters of the Colorado River 
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to Mexico, the question arises as to the basis on which that con- 
cession should be made and the amount which can be allotted 
consistent with a due regard to the proper development of each 
country and the best interests of the citizens of each nation. 

The basis of areas of irrigable land in each country, as has been 
proposed by the Mexican section, is not regarded as tenable, for 
the reason that such a method takes no account of the people 
involved who are the real beneficiaries and for whom in the last 
analysis the division of the waters is really desired. A fairer 
method would be a division in accordance with population, but 
this is likewise untenable for the reason that for an indefinite 
time to come the markets for the produce raised upon the lands 
of Mexico irrigated from the Colorado River will be rather in the 
United States than in Mexico. The areas of territory in the two 
countries dependent upon the Colorado River fer future develop- 
ment would be a method difficult of determination, especially as 
such territories would not be confined to the limits of the river's 
watershed. To take the value of the developments which have 
already been made in each country upon lands tributary to the 
river as the basis for a division, or to take present conditions 
as indicative of the future, can not be maintained. 

Were the flow of the Colorado River sufficient in quantity to 
supply the various sections of both countries desiring its waters 
for future development, our task would be easy and simple. Un- 
fortunately, the demands are far beyond the volume which the 
river can provide, and these demands are so far-reaching and of 
sọ great importance to the people of the United States that they 
are now preparing to spend $400,000,000 in order to secure a full 
utilization of such water as the river carries. It does not appear 
that the United States is required, even in proof of its friendship 
and good wishes for Mexico, to limit its own growth and abridge 
the comfort of its own citizens that a neighboring nation may 
be correspondingly benefited. Neither does it seem an act of 
neighborly kindness to itself appropriate the waters of the river 
to such an extent that people who have developed lands in 
Mexico and placed them under cultivation would be deprived of 
water and the lands forced back into wilderness. To avoid such 
a condition and to prevent loss to the holders of land in Mexico, 
the United States section believes that the commission should 
recommend to the Governments of the two countries that the 
amount of water to be allotted to Mexico each year be the largest 
amount which has to this time been given to that country in 
any one calendar year. This quantity is practically 750,000 acre- 
feet. This quantity of water will permit of the undiminished 
continuance of the greatest agricultural activity which has as yet 
occurred in this part of Mexico. The United States section re- 
grets that it can not see its way to recommend a larger amount to 
Mexico, but believes that it is going as far as it properly can 
when it saves the existing users of water in Mexico from loss, 
and feels that if it recommended an additional amount it would 
be recommending an injury to its own country. The section, in 
taking this action, is as liberal as any country has ever been or 
as the Supreme Court of the United States has been in determin- 
ing questions of this character between the States. The section 
further invites attention to the fact that for an indefinite time in 
the future the amount of water entering Mexico will be in excess 
of 750,000 acre-feet. 

It is understood that the Mexican section regards it as beyond 
the powers of this commission to make recommendations to the 
Governments of the two countries concerning the early adoption 
of measures for flood protection. Authority for such action was 
not given, but it is unquestionable that had the proximity and 
magnitude of the present danger been foreseen, not only would 
authority to recommend been extended but power to act would 
probably have been included. 

To allow the Colorado River to again break into the Salton Sea 
would mean the destruction of the cultivated lands of the Im- 
perial Valley in both Mexico and the United States and the over- 
whelming of the villages and towns which have grown up in the 
valley. The danger points are in Mexico and the protective meas- 
ures will have to be taken on that side of the boundary line. 
The catastrophe will involve portions of both countries. 

The United States earnestly requests the Mexican section to 
join it in an immediate report by the commission and a recom- 
mendation to both Governments that prompt measures be taken 
to prevent all danger and that the necessary funds be immedi- 
ately provided. 

VI. The Mexican commissioner bases his opinion in the follow- 

considerations: 

That having before him all the documents pertaining to the 
matter, particularly the technical report of the experts and the 
papers exchanged between both sections during the second period 
of sessions of the International Water Commission, held in Mexico 
from August 20 to September 9, inclusive, of the present year, 
to wit: 

“1. Memorandum of the American section, dated August 29, 
1929, on the division of the waters of the Colorado River. 

“2. Objections of the Mexican section of the International Water 
Commission to the memorandum presented by the American sec- 
tion on August 29th ultimo, regarding the division of the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

“3. Memorandum of the American section on the proper divi- | 
sion of the Colorado River between the United States and Mexico 
and on arrangements needed to protect the irrigated lands from 
floods of the lower Colorado River in both countries, dated Sep- 
tember 6 of this year.” : 

He considers that all the reasons adduced and the conclusions: 
arrived at by the Mexican section must be regarded as subsisten! 
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due to the fact that the objections made by the American section 
in the last of the aforementioned documents to such reasons and 
conclusions are inacceptable for the reasons which I set forth 
below, to which, for the sake of clearness, I will refer with the 
same numbers as they appear in the memorandum in question: 

Point 1. Unobjected. 

Point 2. The Mexican section does not base the claims of Mexico 
on reasons of comity, nor does it believe that this principle can 
be applied to justify an apportionment of water which, in its 
opinion, must be effected as a recognition of the right of Mexico 
to the use of the international waters of its rivers, taking into 
consideration the interest that both countries have in the waters, 
the good understanding and friendship which have marked the 
solution of their problems, the provisions of the treaties now in 
force between them, and the practice and principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Furthermore, the treaty of 1853, modifying the treaty of 1848, 
sets forth the reciprocal rights and obligations of both countries 
to preserve the navigability, and if it were agreed by mutual 
understanding that the waters of the river under consideration 
could be used in other ways than navigation, Mexico should be 
entitled by firm right to a part of these waters, and can not 
accept therefore, that this right may be set aside to receive the 
waters as an act of comity or international friendship. 

Point 3. The treaty of 1853 brought about the exclusion from 
Mexican territory of the Gila River; but with respect to the navi- 
gability of the Colorado River, the same stipulations were ratified 
therein as contained in the treaty of 1848. Article 7 of this treaty 
and article 4 of the treaty of 1853 are very clear in this respect; 
but, besides, these stipulations were solidly ratified by article 5 
of the international convention of November 12, 1884, relating to 
the international boundaries of both countries. 

The situations of fact created or permitted by the United 
States and Mexico do not affect the principles embodied in the 
treaties. 

It is inadmissible that the concession granted by Mexico to the 
Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja California can stop Mexico 
from objecting to the construction of any work which may alter 
the navigability or impair the condition of navigability established 
by the treaties, for the following reasons: 

(a) Because the concession granted by Mexico had as its main 
object to legalize in benefit of the United States (up to that time 
the waters were only used within the United States) a situation of 
fact brought about by disregarding the provisions of Mexican 
legislation; and this concession was granted to allow the transit 
through Mexican territory of waters diverted from United States 
territory. 

(b) Because the subsidiary concession to divert waters from the 
river in a Mexican bank was granted upon the condition that the 
waters would be used without impairing the navigation. 

(e) Because in allowing the transit through Mexican territory 
of waters diverted in the United States can not hold Mexico 
responsible for a diversion of waters made in foreign territory, 
and, finally, 

(d) Because the obstruction of the river bed with dams and 
weirs at Hanlon Heading, in the territory of the United States, 
is a matter of the exclusive authorization and responsibility of 
this country. 

The concession of 1904 granted by Mexico as an emergency 
situation that Mexico did not create can not be considered, there- 
fore, as a violation of the treaties in this respect, nor much less 
can it show any intention on the part of Mexico to set aside its 
right to the navigability of the river as specified in the treaties. 

Point 4. I believe that the Mexican section has not tried 
establish a line of conduct for the United States in so far as the 
use that the United States may make within its own territory of 
the waters to be apportioned to it after the distribution of the 
waters of the Colorado River, but it has simply endeavored to 
arrive at an understanding in order to determine in an equitable 
way the volume which must be apportioned to Mexico. The possi- 
bilities of use of waters in Mexico have been limited to the lands 
near the river, where profitable irrigation is possible; and it is 
established that the application of this criterion to the needs 
which must be satisfied in the United States would allow a con- 
siderable reduction in the demands of the latter; but such reduc- 
tion, on the other hand, has not been taken into consideration to 
base the resolutions proposed by Mexico; in order to determine 
such possibilities the American data have been accepted without 
objection by Mexico. 

It is pertinent, however, to make special mention of the fact 
that, according to the latest information obtained by the United 


total volume of 5,720,000 acre-feet per year, instead of 7,500,000 
acre-feet granted for this purpose in the Colorado River compact. 

The Mexican section thinks 
volume set aside in such compac 
and economic distribution of the waters 
the river. 

Point 5. The contract entered into by Mexico in 1904 with the 
Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja California was accepted 
and by the United States; the diversion of the waters 
and the principal zone of irrigation are within American terri- 
tory; the organization handling the irrigation in the United 
States is an American official tion. This organization 
and the authorities which allow it to operate have recognized for 
25 years the obligation to handle the waters as per the terms 
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of said concession; that is, they have recognized to Mexico the 

right to use, in case of need, up to 5,000 cubic feet per second. 

The fact that this water has not been used does not establish a 
al precedent. 

Point 6. It is evident that the Mexican section admits the ad- 
vantages derived by regulation of the river by the construction of 
Boulder Dam, but it does not admit that this construction will 
eliminate completely all danger of floods, for the reasons already 
set forth. It will be required to construct and maintain flood- 
protection works and perhaps maintain a proper channel for the 
flow of the waters. 

Point 7. The Mexican commissioner appreciates the statement 
that as soon as the needs of the lands in the United States are 
taken care of the operation of Boulder Dam will be made in the 
most favorable way for Mexico, but is of the opinion that if at 
the same time that the needs of the United States were satisfied, 
the just demands of Mexico were considered, would result in a 
better understanding and cordial feeling of friendship between 
the two countries. 

Point 8, The Mexican section will doubtless take into consid- 
eration the remarks regarding the expenses of the constructions 
at the river delta, and is of the opinion that as soon as the divi- 
sion of the waters has been agreed upon any action could be 
undertaken under better auspices and the work will be greatly 
simplified. 

On the face of this slight analysis of the facts adduced by the 
American section which, I must repeat, in my opinion do not in 
any way affect or modify the conclusions of the memorandum of 
the Mexican section, I, as a member of this committee, ratify in 
its entirety point 8 of said memorandum and beg to conclude my 
statement the distribution of the waters of the Colorado 
River in the following terms: 

The Mexican section, in demanding waters of the Colorado 
River for Mexican lands, has taken into consideration the area of 
the lands, the rights exercised by Mexico up to the present time, 
and the flow of the Colorado River. 

The Mexican section is of the opinion that the area of American 
lands which require improvement or pumping lift below 80 feet is 
approximately 6,000,000 acres, and the area of Mexican lands in 
similar conditions is 1,500,000 acres. Considering that the flow of 
the Colorado River at Yuma is 17,400,000 acre-feet, and taking into 
consideration the principle of proportionate distribution to the 
lands in each country under similar circumstances, the share of 
Mexico should be 3,480,000 acre-feet and the American portion 
13,920,000 acre-feet. 

The volume of water to which Mexico is entitled by virtue of 
the concession of the Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja 
California is 3,600,000 acre-feet. 

The apportionment to Mexican lands of 750,000 acre-feet, which 
the American section considers just and generous, is notoriously 
disproportionate to the figures just stated, and, therefore, Mexico 
can not accept the amount of 750,000 acre-feet as its equitable 
share of the waters of the Colorado River, 

VII. Finally, the committee agrees in presenting two originals, 
in English and in Spanish, one for each section, authorized with 
the signature of both commissioners, to be discussed by the Inter- 
national Water Commission at a meeting to be called for this pur- 
pose by the two chairmen. 

Lansinc H. Brach, Commissioner. 
Icnacio LOPEZ BANCALARI, Comisionado. 
WasuinctTon, D. C., October 30, 1929. 


Reply of the United States section to the memorandum of the 
Mexican section of November 7, submitted at Washington, D. C. 
November 8, 1929 


The United States section of the International Water Commis- 
sion has given careful consideration to the memorandum of the 
Mexican section presented at the meeting of November 7, in which 
that section suggests the appointment of plenipotentiaries from 
each country who shall negotiate and conclude a treaty providing 
for a permanent International Water Commission between the 
two countries. The memorandum proposes the organization, 
duties, authority, and office location of the proposed commission 
and that until such commission begins to function the work of 
investigation upon the boundary streams shall be continued by 
this body. 

It is understood that the manner of appointment of the two 
sections composing this commission is different and that the 
results required from each may not be the same. The United 
States section was appointed pursuant to acts of Congress which 
directed it to “cooperate with representatives of the Government 
of Mexico in a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of 
the lower Rio Grande and of the lower Colorado Rivers, for the 
purpose of securing information on which to base a treaty with 
the Government of Mexico relative to the use of the waters of 
these rivers.” The law further says, “Upon completion of such 
study the results shall be reported to Congress.” The Mexican sec- 
tion was appointed by executive action without legal limitations 
upon its action except such as may be inferred by analogy from 
the requirement to cooperate with the United States section. 

The International Commission since its 3 has pro- 
ceeded to gather all data which will be of value for a basis of a 
treaty concerning an equitable use of the waters of the rivers. On 
the Colorado it has ascertained, largely using previously accumu- 
lated infermation, the quantity of water actually and potentially 
available, the areas of cultivable land which can be irrigated from 
the river and the quantities which have been used in each country 
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during various years. Similar information has been obtained for 
the Rio Grande. The United States section has suggested a basis 
for the distribution of waters between the two countries and the 
Mexican section prefers another, quite different. There is no 
prospect of reconciling these divergent views by further discussion. 

On the Rio Grande further investigation must be mainly con- 
cerned with the storage of the 4,000,000 acre-feet of water which 
now runs to waste every year, but further study is unavailing until 
some determination shall be made of the sources of the water to 
be stored on the river where it is a boundary stream and that in 
turn will depend upon the storage upon the tributaries in the two 
countries, and an international agreement or a treaty fixes the 
share which each country shall contribute. On the Rio Grande 
the question of division of the stored waters can not be solved 
until that of contribution can first be answered. This condition 
does not occur on the Colorado as both contribution and storage 
occur in one country only, but the danger of damage and destruc- 
tion from floods in both countries, due to conditions in Mexico, is 
so great and imminent that study of the best means of protection 
should be promptly undertaken. For this purpose, especially in 
view of the danger of delay, a treaty may not be necessary. 

Under all the circumstances the United States section believes 
that it is now required to make to its Government the report to 
Congress required by law and that further study of the question 
of distribution of waters should follow the decision by the proper 
treaty-making authorities of the two countries of the duties and 
responsibilities of each. It greatly appreciates the effort of the 
Mexican section to advance the work of the commission, but 
believes it is compelled by the law under which it acts to follow 
a somewhat different course. 

Etwoop Map, Chairman. 


Summary of interpretations of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
(1848) and the Mezican Boundary Convention of November 12, 
1884, by Karl F. Keeler 
The writer's interpretations as to what are the treaty rights of 

the two governments in the Colorado River and its waters may be 

briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) Any treaty rights which the United States and Mexico may 
have in the Colorado River are to be found in articles 5, 6, and 7, 
1848, articles 1 and 4, 1853, and article 5, 1884. 

(b) When read together and interpreted according to the ac- 
cepted rules of law these international agreements reveal: 

1. No restriction upon the complete territorial sovereignty of 
the United States over the river or its waters within the boundary 
lines established by the treaty of 1853. 

2. A grant in perpetuity by Mexico to the vessels and to the 
citizens of the United States of a right of passage Mexico, 
restricted to passage by navigating the Gulf and Colorado River. 

3. An obligation upon the United States to enforce against its 
cograntee—the citizens of the United States—the restrictions of 
the aforementioned grant, but only to enforce them along the 
boundary portion of the Colorado River. 

4. The aforementioned grant is further limited, along the 
boundary portion of the river, to the actually navigable main 
channels of the river, but such channels may be navigated even 
though they lie wholly within Mexican territory. 

5. No acknowledgment, grant, or stipulation of any right in 
Mexico, of, in, or to any part of the Colorado or its waters, except 
such as are incident to its territorial sovereignty over a portion 
of the same. 

6. No provision for Mexico to navigate the boundary portion of 
the Colorado River. 

Herein no expression has ben made as to Government policy 
regarding treaty rights in the Colorado River; such being wholly 
outside the province of this memorandum. Many factors will 
combine to determine such a policy; and since the law is the 
servant of politics and must not be suffered to become its master, 
legal treaty rights will serve to orient the view if such other factors. 


Respectfully, 
Karu F. KEELER, Associate Engineer. 


— 


ExHEIT B 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, January 8, 1931, 
The PRESIDENT: 

There has been submitted to this department by Mr. L. M. Law- 
son, 8. commissioner, International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, a summary of the work to be accomplished by 
the American section of that commission, together with an esti- 
mate of the additional funds necessary therefor, for a period of 
one and one-half years, in order adequately to continue its study 
in cooperation with representatives of Mexico, of a plan for the 
equitable use of the waters of the lower Rio Grande, the lower 
Colorado, and Tia Juana Rivers, for submission to the Congress, 
pursuant to the provisions of the acts of May 13, 1924, and March 
3, 1927, r.spectively, copies of which are herewith inclosed. ‘ 

The program of the commission comprehends investigations— 

(a) On the lower Rio Grande: Field surveys and office studies 
of existing works and those urgently needed for the protection of 
lands under irrigation and towns in the area subject to overflow 
during floods; surveys and office studies of available dam and 
reservoir sites suitable for impoundage of flood and excess waters 
and the development of power; the establishment and mainte- 
nance of additional stream-gaging stations looking to an accurate 
determination of the contribution to the river few of United 
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States tributaries; and field measurements of evaporation, con- 
sumptive uses, and duty of waters in irrigation in the lower 
valley. 

(b) On the lower Colorado River: Field surveys and office 
studies of urgently needed flood-control measures including a 
geological survey of the delta with a view to determining fault 
zones and their relation to channel location and the preparation 
of an aerophotographic map of the entire delta zone, an area of 
approximately 1,500 square miles, with a view to possible channel 
rectification and other flood-protection measures on lands in the 
delta zone; field and office studies of possible flood control on the 
lower Gila River and to determine their effect on Colorado River 
flood-control measures supplementary to Hoover Dam; the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a gaging station on Bill Williams 
Creek to determine flood crests in that tributary; and a study of 
probable changes at the Laguna Dam and probable maximum 
flood to be passed by channel of Colorado River after Hoover Dam 
rak completed, taking into account foods in Bill Williams and Gila 

vers. 

Concerning the urgent need of the data to be obtained as a 
result of the proposed investigations on the lower Rio Grande, 
Mr. Lawson advises to the effect that there are one-half million 
acres now under irrigation as well as gro towns in that area 
which are now subject to overflow during floods; that citizens and 
communities in affected districts on the American side have al- 
ready attempted remedial measures at considerable expense, with 
only partial success due to the fact that the problem is interna- 
tional in its scope and dependent for its solution upon the 
development and execution of a plan, in cooperation with Mexico, 
looking to adequate flood protection; and that this is the objective 
of the proposed investigations and studies. 

The commissioners’ court of Cameron County, Tex. the Joint 
Association of Cameron-Hidalgo Counties Water Improvement Dis- 
tricts of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, and the commissioners’ 
court of Willacy County, Tex., have recently passed resolutions, 
in the form of petitions for remédial action, addressed to this 
department, setting forth that the citizens of the districts repre- 
sented have built homes and made investments valued at millions 
of dollars; that large sums of money have already been expended 
by Hidalgo and Cameron Counties and by many private corpora- 
tions and water and road districts in an attempt to control flood 
waters with only partial success; that, in the absence of adequate 
remedial measures, all improvements, homes, and other valuable 
developments in these counties are subject to be swept away by 
the uncontrolled waters of the Rio Grande, but that neither the 
counties represented nor the State of Texas has any power to con- 
trol the flood menaces complained of since the Rio Grande is an 
international river. 

The necessity for continuing the proposed investigations and 
studies with a view to determining upon appropriate measures for 
the unification of international flood control in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley was clearly set forth during a joint meeting of the 
Mexican and American sections of the International Water Com- 
mission held on November 18, 1930, when the Mexican and Ameri- 
can commissioners agreed to recommend to their respective Gov- 
ernments that the proposed investigations and studies be made 
to provide an accurate and complete hydrographic record and to 
insure a coordinated result in order that they might then be in a 
position to present a suitable plan for remedial action to their 
Tespective Governments. F 

Concerning the urgent need of the proposed investigations on 
the lower Colorado River, Mr. Lawson advises that the situation in 
that area, in its relation to flood control in the Imperial Valley, 
is most serious and pressing; and that additional data are neces- 
sary to complete a remedial plan. 

These questions were discussed at length, on the basis of the 
enormous values of the properties in both countries now menaced 
by fioods in the lower Rio Grande Valley and in the Delta of the 
Colorado River, during the joint session of the Mexican and Amer- 
ican sections of the water commission held on November 18, 1930, 
and, as a result, the commissioners agreed to submit immediately 
to their respective Governments the question of Obtaining author- 
ity and funds necessary in order to devise final plans definitely to 
provide for a coordinated remedial action. 

The cost of the proposed studies by the American section of the 
commission for a period of one and one-half years, according to 
an estimate submitted by Mr. Lawson, will be as follows: 


— $155,000 


Lower Colorado investigations...........--.-.... 64, 000 
Expense of office of American section at El Paso =- 68. 000 
7777777 re es a ͤ ee Sat ee See ee 287, 000 


The foregoing is intended to set forth briefly the urgent need o: 
the work to be performed by the American section of the com- 
mission, in cooperation with representatives of Mexico, with a 
view to carrying out the provisions of the acts of May 13, 1924, 
and March 3, 1927, when the necessary funds for that purpose 
are made available, and is based on correspondence and documents 
which will be submitted if desired. 

Considering the importance of this matter, I have the honor to 
recommend that the Congress be asked to enact legislation author- 
izing an appropriation of $287,000 for the expenses of the Ameri- 
can section of the International Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, 

Respectfully, 
HENRY L. STIMSON. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 97, line 23, strike out 
the numerals “ $76,100 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $76,220.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That increase is required in order to take 
care of increases in salaries. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send another amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 108, in line 8, after the 
word “road,” insert “and the President by proclamation 
may add any or all of such lands and/or Government lands 
to Yosemite National Park.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the amendment, because there is a great deal 
of objection to the omnium gatherum executive proclama- 
tions under which the public domain, some of which is 
partially occupied, becomes a part of some national park. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this has reference to just 
a few little scattering pieces which, after a survey was made 
of the Yosemite Park, fell into private ownership. There is 
no objection so far as the owners are concerned, and it will 
result in the straightening out of the boundary of the 
Yosemite Park. That is all it is. 

Mr. Cramton, speaking of this item, said on December 
12, last: 

I learned a few days ago, after the bill was reported, that a cer- 
tain source is prepared to contribute half the cost of acquiring 
this area if available at a reasonable price and donate the land 
to the Federal Government, which would be followed, of course, 
by acquiring a little niche which would straighten out the 
boundary of the park and add this area to it. 

That is all there is to it. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to this amendment; but I 

do invite my colleague’s attention, and the Senate’s atten- 
tion, to the fact that in Wyoming an effort is being made 
now to take away a part of the public domain and annex 
it to a park, and I understand that Mr. Rockefeller or some 
other generous person is willing to make a contribution for 
the purpose of buying the ‘and owned by some individual to 
add the same, plus land which belongs to the Government 
of the United States, to the park. 
My colleague will recall that a number of years ago we 
passed a law, as I recall, which took from the President 
the power to make wholesale-withdrawals. If this amend- 
ment contemplated any substantial withdrawal, I should 
object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that it does not. 
This is quite different from the general situation in regard 
to our parks. It has reference to the Mariposa grove of 
great trees. There are just a few acres there in private 
ownership. This simply authorizes the adding of that ter- 
ritory to the park, and private individuals will pay the most 
of the cost. It does not increase the appropriation a 
particle. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment reads: and 
the President by proclamation may add any or all of such 
lands and/or Government lands to Losemite National Park.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked that the amendment be in- 
serted in connection with the appropriation for the Losemite 
Park, because it would be in that park. I can give the Sen- 
ator a memorandum of all the sections of land in the park. 
I do not think there will be 20 acres of land involved, but 
they are all in little straggling pieces, owned by private 
parties, and this action should be taken. 

Mr. KING. The objection I see to this amendment is 
that it authorizes the President to add any Government 
lands to Yosemite National Park, not private but Govern- 
ment lands. Under this broad language he could annex 
thousands of acres of contiguous Government land, and, 
indeed, it need not be contiguous. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure my colleague there is nothing 
more to it than what I have stated. It is to make provision 
so that no private individual will have a right to come into 
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that great grove of trees stating that he wants to go upon 
that little piece of land. 

Mr. KING. I sympathize entirely with the object which 
my colleague seeks to accomplish, but I am everlastingly 
opposed to the increase of Executive authority, and the 
manner in which this Executive authority has been used 
too often to withdraw public lands from occupancy by 
private individuals and throw them into some forest reserve 
or into some supposed governmental project, to the great 
disadvantage of the country, as a result of which thousands 
of acres, indeed millions of acres, have been locked up which 
should now be open to private entry by the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague and I do not disagree one 
whit as to that. I can assure him that such a thing could 
not possibly happen under this amendment. 

Mr. KING. I will let the amendment be adopted, as far 
as I am concerned, but before the bill leaves the Senate I 
shall offer an amendment providing that no lands shall be 
withdrawn by the President and added to this reservation 
except those to which attention has been called in the com- 
mittee and which are contiguous to and necessary for the 
rounding out of the reservation. That is just a rough 
statement as to the provision I shall ask to have inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoot]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CUTTING obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 


PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to submit a request for unanimous 
consent and ask that it be read at the desk and then laid 
aside. I give notice that probably to-morrow at 12 o’clock 
I shall bring it up for action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will read the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that, beginning with erage 
January 19, 1931, and continuing throughout the remainder 
the month, the Senate meet at 12 o'clock meridian daily and pits 
tinue in session on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays until not 


later than 10 o’clock p. m., and on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays until not later than 5 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. McNARY. Is that in connection with the proposal 
I have made? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated a moment ago that I did not 
intend to bring up the proposed agreement until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
If the Senator does bring it up, it will be objected to; I will 
say that much. 

Mr. McNARY. There may be a change of mind on the 
part of some Senators by the time I bring it up. I suggest 
that hope, at any rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Caraway Frazier Hatfield 
Barkley Carey Geo: wes 
Bingham Connally Gillett Hayden 
Black Copeland Glass Hebert 
Blaine Couzens Glenn Heflin 
Borah Cutting Goff Howell 
Bratton Dale Goldsborough Johnson 
Brock Davis Gould ones 
Brookhart Deneen Hale Kean 
Broussard Dill Harris Kendrick 
Bulkley Fess Harrison Keyes 


McGill Shortridge 

McKellar Patterson Simmons Vandenberg 
McMaster Phipps Smith Wagner 
McNary Pine Smoot Walcott 
Metcalf Pittman Steck Walsh, Mass 
Morrison Ransdell Steiwer. Walsh, Mont, 
Morrow Reed Stephens Waterman 
Moses Robinson, Ark. Swanson Watson 
Norbeck Robinson, Ind Thomas,Idaho Wheeler 
Norris Schall Thomas, Okla. Williamson 
Nye Sheppard Townsend 

Oddie pstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 


LITTLE BAY BRIDGE, N. H. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Date] has just reported from the Committee on 
Commerce Senate bill 5688, granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of New Hampshire to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge or dike across Little Bay at or near 
Fox Point. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let it be reported. 

Mr. MOSES. I will explain it to the Senator. It is a 
bridge bill in ordinary form, granting permission to the 
State of New Hampshire to build a bridge, and inasmuch: as 
the Legislature of New Hampshire is now in session con- 
sidering the appropriation for the construction of this 
bridge, unless the bill is passed speedily we shall be unable 
to go forward with the work. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. This bridge is to be built by the State of 
New Hampshire? : 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; over navigable water. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know of any private 
individuals in New Hampshire sufficiently interested in build- 
ing bridges in that State to construct this bridge? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Nebraska has kept the 
Senator from New Hampshire so busily occupied in Wash- 
ington that the Senator from New Hampshire has not had 
an opportunity to hunt up such individuals, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is advocating the building 
of a bridge by his State? 

Mr. MOSES. No; the State is advocating the building of 
the bridge by itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is trying to get a bill passed 
to give the State authority to build a bridge? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Nebraska is quite cor- 
rect in that, and I hope he will not object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to it, but I am terribly 
afraid that it will very seriously affect private initiative to 
have the State of New Hampshire go into the bridge building 
business. 

Mr. MOSES. We will take our chances on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the State of New Hampshire to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Bay 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Fox 
Point, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limi- 
tations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge 


and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a 
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period of not to exceed 30 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An 
accurate record of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons interested. 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of New Hampshire to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or dike across 
Little Bay at or near Fox Point.” 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF ROBERT H. LUCAS 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I want to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a few items which have been in the 
public news in the last few days, all of them centering 
around the person of Robert H. Lucas, executive director of 
the Republican National Committee. In bringing up these 
matters at the present time I do not desire that the Senate 
should think that I attach any particular weight to the activ- 
ities of Mr. Lucas. They merely bring up a question which 
seems to me exceedingly fundamental with regard to the 
conduct of public affairs in the country, and especially our 
party system. 

The first item to which I desire to invite the attention of 
the Senate is a letter written by Mr. Lucas on October 6, 
1930, shortly after he had resigned the position of Commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Bureau and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Republican National Committee. The letter is 
headed “Republican National Committee, Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. Robert H. Lucas, executive director.” 
It was sent out to the various employees of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau throughout the country. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. Blank— 


I do not read the name because naturally I should not like 
to get anyone in trouble. I can vouch for the accuracy of 
the letter— 


Before leaving the office of commissioner I had intended writing 
you to express my appreciation of the splendid cooperation you had 
given me and to assure you of my gratitude for your loyal support. 
I became so busy, however, that in making the change to this new 
proposition I could not get to it at that time. 

This position is of great responsibility, but I am hopeful that 
with the help and advice of my friends I will be able to render a 
real service to the administration and the Republican Party. 


I sincerely hope Mr. Lucas is gratified by the result of his 
efforts along these lines. 


You can not, of course, take an unduly active part in politics— 


And how characteristic it is of the man to try to clean his 
hands in that way— 


You can not, of course, take an unduly active part in politics, 
but you can be a great help to me in keeping me advised of po- 
litical conditions in your community. You are familiar with the 
political situation in your county and adjoining counties. If you 
will write me from time to time, letting me know just what is going 
on politically, such information will be of great value to me in 
my work. 

I would like for you to fill in the inclosed card and return it to 
me in the inclosed envelope. This will give me a record of your 
home address and enable me to communicate with you more 
directly. 

A very businesslike man, this Mr. Lucas, as Senators will 
observe. 

I will appreciate it also if you will inclose a short statement, 
giving me your ideas of the present campaign and the result 
you expect in the coming election. When you are in Washington, 
come in to see me. 


With all good wishes and kind personal regards, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 


Rost. H. Lucas. 
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Mr. COUZENS. As I understand it, this letter was sent 
out to all of the employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the field? 

Mr. CUTTING. That is my understanding. 

Mr. COUZENS. And these men check the income-tax 
returns of the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. CUTTING. Exactly so. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not that confirm the view I took 
some years ago that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
can control the politics of the Nation? 

Mr. CUTTING. Absolutely. The position which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has taken from the beginning is com- 
pletely confirmed by this letter from the—I was about to 
say from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but from 
a man upon whom the employees of the bureau had learned 
to look as their chief. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from New Mexico if the obvious 
conclusion from what they say is that the internal-revenue 
collectors of the United States, acting for the department 
in Washington, through internal-revenue taxation, are en- 
deavoring to or do actually control the politics of the 
United States? 

Mr. CUTTING. I do not wish to draw any conclusions 
other than those which any Senator is able to draw from the 
evidence. These employees, of course, are supposed to be 
technical employees. They are supposed to be men who 
figure up the income-tax returns. They are not supposed 
to be political experts and yet this whole letter has to do 
with political conditions in their communities: 

You are familiar with the political situation in your county 
and adjoining counties. 

What does it mean, with all due respect to the Senator 
from California, if it does not mean something of the sort 
which he describes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator will pardon me for inter- 
rupting what he is saying in this regard, but exactly what 
it does mean is perfectly obvious to the ordinary man who 
knows anything about what is transpiring politically. I 
was only accentuating the position which has been taken 
by the Senator from Michigan, to make perfectly plain what 
ought to be obvious—that by virtue of taxation and control 
of income-tax returns, the politics of the various States and 
of the Nation are sought to be controlled. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUTTING. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there not another suggestion to 
add to what the Senator from California just said, and that 
is in relation to the two or three billion dollars of rebates 
which have been made after the taxes were paid? 

Mr. CUTTING. I think there is no doubt that that ele- 
ment enters into the situation. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. I would like to ask whether this same thing 
did not control the politics of the United States when Mr. 
Harding was elected, at a time when every officer of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and every tax collector was a 
Democrat? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask if the Senator 
considers that a defense of this Republican delinquency? 

Mr. KEAN. I do not consider it any defense; but I think 
it is true that whether they are Democrats or Republicans 
does not make any difference to the great voters of the 
country, and that no Internal Revenue Bureau or anyone 
else can control the free will of the American people. 

Mr. CUTTING. I quite agree with the Senator in that 
respect. I do not believe any Internal Revenue Bureau can 
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control the will of the American people, but I feel very 
strongly that this is an attempt by an outgoing head of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to do exactly that thing. Whether 
it was successful or not is entirely outside of the issue. 
Mr. Lucas, the Republican executive director, attempted to 
use these revenue experts as political agents, political spies, 
if one wishes to use that word, in their respective communi- 
ties to furnish the Republican National Committee with in- 
formation which they think may be of political benefit. He 
has them all card indexed; he has their names and addresses, 
and he feels that he can appeal to them at any time he 
chooses. That is just one thing in connection with Mr. 
Lucas that has appeared in the last few days. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
before he leaves that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUTTING. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS,. I think it would be interesting to know 
where the former Co:amissioner of Internal Revenue got that 
list. He obviously must have taken it out of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau when he left; otherwise he would not have 
known of all of these people to whom to mail the letter. 

Mr. CUTTING. Obviously, the Senator is correct. 

In the last few days we have also seen a request made 
by former Gov. Alfred E. Smith to Mr. Lucas to make an 
apology for a misquotation which he made of some of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s campaign utterances. Mr. Smith denied that 
he made the utterances. 

Mr. President, I have no brief for the late Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. I did everything in my 
humble way that could be done to defeat him for election 
and to elect his opponent, the present President of the 
United States. But Governor Smith is as much entitled 
as any other citizen to a square deal. He is entitled not to 
be lied about. Now, when he brought up the fact that Mr. 
Lucas had misquoted him, the only reply was that Mr. Lucas 
would apologize when Governor Smith stated that he would 
alter his position on prohibition or something else that had 
no bearing whatever on the subject. 

The memory of the American people and the memory per- 
haps of some Members of the Senate is rather brief, and 
therefore I would like to call to their attention again ex- 
actly what it was that Mr. Robert H. Lucas did which 
started all this criticism of him. 

In the first place, he used a fake name, the name of one 
“John M. Fetters,” whom he has been unable to identify. 
Although this discussion has been going on for a month no 
evidence has been forthcoming that there is such a man in 
the world. Lucas used that name. Some testimony—and if 
I am incorrect, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] 
will correct me—was given that he went to a cabinet and 
picked out a card with the name of Mr. Fetters on it. If so, 
it may be that Mr. Fetters’s name was in his card index of 
the Revenue Bureau employees, or it may be that it was 
from some other card index which he may have kept for the 
purpose of having a number of names in the nature of alibis 
which he could use in case of necessity for such use. At 
any rate, Mr. Lucas is unable to identify Mr. Fetters, and 
nobody else has been able to identify him. He used the 
name of Fetters to send out this propaganda. 

He sent out a false quotation from Governor Smith, and 
he accompanied it with a cartoon which misinterpreted the 
misquotation from Mr. Smith to imply that Mr. Smith was 
an advocate of the open saloon. He sent that cartoon out 
in order to elect a wet and defeat a dry. So much for the 
cartoon. 

Mr. President, at the same time Mr. Lucas circulated an- 
other piece of publicity, of which I exhibit a copy. It pur- 
ports to be a letter from somebody named J. M. O’Shea, 
which Mr. Lucas claims he was sending to Democrats in the 
State of Nebraska. Mr. J. M. O’Shea—and again I pause 
for correction if I am in error—has not so far been identified 
by anyone. Nobody in all the discussion has been able to 
prove that there is any such man as J. M. O’Shea in any 
position of this kind. 


1931 


The purported letter is headed— 

1932 Democratic Victory Scouts. 

So far, nobody has identified any such organization— 
1932 Democratic Victory Scouts, New York City. 


That is the address at the head of the letter, and it will be 
observed later on that the man who wrote the letter is sup- 
posed to be asking for an answer from all those to whom 
the letter was sent. Does anyone think that an answer could 
be received at such an address as “ 1932 Democratic Victory 
Scouts, New York City ”?— 

October 1, 1930— 

The name of the addressee has been erased— 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Dear Sm: I am taking the liberty of writing you, as a fellow 
Democrat, on the assurance of a friend, who furnished your name, 
that I may do so in confidence. 

Apparently the friend’s advice was not very valuable, be- 
cause the confidence was violated and this letter was directed 
through some channel or other to Mr. Lucas: 

Senator Norris has represented your State in the United States 
Senate with great credit. He has seldom opposed our program— 

That is the program of the “1932 Democratic Victory 
Scouts,” whatever their program may be. 

He has kept up the fight in the Senate. He has rendered valu- 
able assistance in bringing about the present political situation 
which gives us a splendid chance to control the next Congress. 

I do not know whether the “1932 Democratic Victory 
Scouts” are in control of the next Congress or not, but I 
leave that to those who are better informed. 

Senator Norris’s support of Governor Smith in 1928 was at a 

sacrifice to himself, endangering his political career. But 
with our assistance he will come through safely. 

Hitchcock may profess to be with us now, but we can not depend 
upon him in 1932. 

In other words, they can depend upon the Senator from 
Nebraska to aid them in 1932, and this is the way he can 
aid them, as mentioned in the next sentence: 

We will need Nebraska’s delegates in the next Democratic con- 
vention if we are to retain party control. 

In other words, the Senator from Nebraska, controlling the 
Nebraska Democratic delegation, will go into the National 
Democratic Convention and support the program laid down 
by the “ 1932 Democratic Victory Scouts.” 

But aside from that— 


Says the letter— 


Senator Norris has proven himself to be our friend. He has 
stood the test as few men have. In ordinary gratitude, therefore, 
our Democratic friends in Nebraska will and should support him. 

May we count on you? 

Yours very sincerely, ` 
J. M. O'SHEA, Manager. 


I submit to the Members of the Senate and to any fair- 
minded citizen that nobody in his right senses could think 
that that letter had actually been sent to anybody by any- 
one in an official position or any other kind of responsible 
position. The letter asks whether or not the author may 
count on those to whom it is sent. He gives no address out- 
side of the vague “1932 Democratic Victory Scouts, New 
York City.” He states, in almost every sentence, things 
which everybody knows to be utterly untrue. What would 
any decent man do on receiving a purported letter of that 
kind? Would he not at least make some investigation? 
The director of the Republican National Committee made 
none. 

Compare the vagueness of this letter with the very specific 
direction which Mr. Lucas himself laid down as applying to 
the employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue when he 
asked them for information. Yet when he saw this letter 
he felt no doubts, but sent it out to Nebraska at his own 
expense; and this is the heading he put on it— 


This is the kind of appeal coming from New York from Tam- 
many for NORRIS. 
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There is not a word about Tammany in even this fake 
letter. Tammany is introduced for the first time in the 
headline. 


This is the kind of appeal coming from New York from Tam- 
many for Norris. 


Down below it says: 


Can you beat it? You certainly can on November 4, by voting 
for Hitchcock for Senator. 

Of course, Mr. President, Mr. Lucas did not think for a 
moment that that was a genuine letter; he did not even 
claim on the stand that he thought it was a genuine letter. 
He said he did not care whether it was genuine or not, that 
that did not make any difference. He thought he would 
distribute it just the same. When a man makes a statement 
of that kind, I conceive there is nothing else that he may 
say on that or on any other question worthy of a moment's 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator from 
New Mexico where Lucas purported to have procured the 
letter? 

Mr. CUTTING. As I remember the testimony, with which 
the Senator from North Dakota is much more familiar than 
am I, he said he procured it from a letter signed by John M. 
Fetters, whose identity he did not know, but, as he received 
the letter, he thought the best thing to do was to circulate it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did he himself admit having 
drafted the letter? 

Mr. CUTTING. No; he did not admit anything like that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there any other conclusion, 
however, to be derived from the incident? 

Mr. CUTTING. Well, Mr. President, I should say that 
was a possible conclusion. At any rate, if he did not concoct 
that letter himself if was concocted by somebody else within 
a radius of about 2 miles from the place in which we are 
at present. I can not see any other conclusion than that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. As I understood the Senator, he is of 
the opinion that it is merely a forged signature that is 
attached to the letter, and that Mr. Lucas has either forged 
it or connived in the forging and circulation of a forged 
letter? 

Mr. CUTTING. Well, Mr. President, I think it is obvi- 
ously a fake letter. I would not accuse Mr. Lucas of forging 
the signature or even conniving in the forgery, but if he 
did not do either one of those things he is certainly the 
least intelligent man who ever directed the affairs of a 
political party, because he claims that he thought that this 
letter might be genuine, and no man with ordinary sense 
could for a moment believe that such a letter as that was 
genuine. 

Now as to the money which was used in Nebraska. Mr. 
Lucas claimed that it was his own money; that he had bor- 
rowed it from a bank here in Washington and that the 
security for the loan was money of the Republican National 
Committee deposited in the same bank. I leave to banking 
experts the question of deciding whether it was proper to 
use trust funds of the Republican National Committee to 
secure what Mr. Lucas claims is a purely personal loan. I 
do not know that there is much question about it, because 
Mr. Nutt, the treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, went on the stand and himself testified that Mr. 
Lucas had exceeded his authority in pledging National Re- 
publican Committee funds for such a purpose. That was 
the story he told. 

When this thing came to light, by complete accident, so 
far as Mr. Lucas is concerned—for the revelation was 
totally unexpected by him—when the evidence was so 
strong against him that he could not deny it, he went on 
the stand and gloried in it. He then issued a statement 
to the press stating that he had taken such action because 
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the Senator from Nebraska was not a good Republican. I 
do not care to deal with the issue of Senator Norris and 
his Republicanism, because I have already discussed it at 
considerable length; but the point I want to emphasize now 
is the use by Mr. Lucas of the Republican National Com- 
mittee to carry on his personal fight against the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

On December 24 Mr. Lucas sent out a letter to all the 
precinct leaders in this great country which on the last 
page contains Mr. Lucas’s letter denouncing the Senator 
from Nebraska as a bad Republican. 

I suppose that this letter was paid for by the Republican 
National Committee, and yet I do not see how that could be 
when Mr. Lucas himself went on the stand and said that it 
would have been improper for the national committee to 
have paid the expenses of the fight that he waged against 
the Senator from Nebraska in the 1930 campaign. Yet 
here it is. It was sent to every Republican precinct leader in 
the United States. It is headed— 

From the executive director to the precinct leader. 


It is a little lengthy, but I should like to take the time 
to read it to the Senate, because there is so much in it that 
is really of vital importance in one’s estimate of what is 
going on in this country at the present time. The letter 
concerning Senator Norris appears on the fourth page of 
this pamphlet. The other pages read as follows: 


From the executive director to the precinct leader. 
I omit the entire letterhead, which, however, begins: 


Republican National Committee. Chairman, Strom D. Fess; 
executive director, Robert H. Lucas. 


I am very sorry, however, that the chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee is not in his usual seat, be- 
cause he might have something very valuable to contribute 
to this discussion. At any rate his name is on this paper 
and so is the name of Mr. Lucas. It goes on as follows: 


I want to thank you sincerely, on behalf of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, for your splendid assistance and cooperation in 
behalf of the Grand Old Party in the last campaign. The pre- 
cinct organization is the foundation stone of the party. The 
precinct leader holds a position of tremendous importance in the 
party organization. The national committee has a genuine ap- 
preciation of the helpful service you have given the Republican 


Party. 

While the Republican Party lost a number of congressional dis- 
tricts, we do not concede anything more than the usual off-year 
losses, accentuated to some extent by the business depression and 
unemployment. In the off-year election of 1922 we lost 75 con- 
gressional seats. In this off-year election we lost only 51. In the 
presidential election of 1924 we carried the country with an im- 
pressive majority, In the presidential election of 1932 we shall do 
likewise. : 

The Democratic claim of a landslide is pure propaganda. It is 
based upon the results in such States as Massachusetts, Ohio, 
New York, Illinois, South Dakota, and Minnesota. Yet, on a total 
vote in the congressional races, Republicans carried Massachusetts 
by more than 100,000 majority. We carried Ohio by more than 
44,000 majority. New York was lost by a comparatively narrow 
margin, but Illinois gave a substantial majority for the Republican 
candidates in the congressional races. In South Dakota Repub- 
lican candidates for Congress received 50,000 more votes than the 
Democrats. In Minnesota our congressional vote was 347,000 in 
excess of that received by the Democratic candidates. 

The fact of the matter is, to be able to elect a Republican ma- 
jority to Congress in the face of the most unusual adverse con- 
ditions which confronted us in the recent campaign, is, in reality, 
a great victory for the Republican Party. It is an evidence of the 
strength of the Republican administration with the people and, 
above all, a demonstration of the courage and loyalty of the Re- 
publican organization. 


This is from the great political expert who has been put 
in charge of the destinies of the Republican Party. 


President Hoover, experienced in ways of business and expert in 
handling big things, in spite of the world-wide depression and 
unemployment, has sustained the American scale of wages—main- 
tained the American standard of living—prevented a nation-wide 
money panic, and kept thousands of men and women at work in 
every community who would have otherwise been listed among 
the unemployed. But for the wise and able leadership of Presi- 
dent Hoover when the crisis came a disastrous panic would have 
surely followed. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 
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Mr. CUTTING. I should prefer, if the Senator does not 
mind, to finish reading this letter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely want to inquire with reference 
to one paragraph, and ask the Senator if he can point out 
some community of the United States where the President's 
actions have kept up the wages of the laborers and kept 
anybody at work? 

16 5 CUTTING. The Senator from New Mexico is unable 
do so. 


The past year, however, has disclosed a well-laid plan by the 
Democrats to embarrass the Republican administration and to 
discredit the President of the United States. And there has been 
no let-up in Raskob’s “smear Hoover” campaign. To win in 
1932 the Democrats must destroy the Republican leader. By 
subtle innuendo and insidious propaganda, which is being carried 
on by Raskob's organization in every community in the United 
States, they hope to break down the people’s confidence in Her- 
bert Hoover and thereby elect a Democrat in 1932. 

Will Republicans stand by and permit this thing to go on? 
Not if they know about it. Our people must be aroused to the 
situation! Precinct organizations must be encouraged to carry on 
the fight! For only through the precinct organizations can we 
combat the Democratic assault. The Raskob plot must be exposed 
and killed! The Republicans must take the offensive and wage an 
aggressive campaign against this propaganda! Those of us hold- 
ing positions of leadership in the Republican organization are 
looked to to lead the fight. That is our job and it will be done. 

As precinct leader you can give great assistance to your party 
and your administration if you will keep your precinct organiza- 
tion active throughout the year. Talk to your neighbors! Stand 
up for your party! Defend the President! Keep the truth before 
the people! We are looking to you to protect the Republican 
Party in your precinct. 

The national committee will carry on an aggressive, active, de- 
termined campaign from this day until the polls close in 1932. 
With your assistance—your advice—your cooperation in building 
up the Republican organization and keeping the truth before the 
people victory will be ours. 

With the compliments of the scason and all good wishes, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert H. Lucas, 
Executive Director. 


This letter was written on December 24. 
On the third page of this immortal pamphlet is a picture 
of Lincoln; and the document goes on as follows: 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of February 12, 1931, the Republicans of the 
Nation will meet in their respective localities to honor the name 
of Lincoln, to reaffirm their faith in the principles for which he 
lived, and to renew their devotion to the Republican Party for 
which he died. 

At 10 o'clock p. m., eastern standard time, President Hoover will 
deliver an address on Lincoln over a nation-wide radio hook-up. 
The President’s speech will be made at the desk at which Lincoln 
sat as he directed the destiny of the Nation 65 years ago. 

President Hoover’s speech by radio will be made the principal 
address of each of the many Lincoln memorial meetings to be held 
throughout the country. Such a meeting should be arranged for 
your county by your local organization. 

There is magic in the name of Lincoln—his life an inspiration— 
his memory a shrine at which we may rededicate ourelves to the 
Republic he saved. The coming together of Republicans under 
these auspices will surely reinforce the party spirit and fire anew 
our enthusiasm for the task ahead of us. 

May I ask your cooperation in bringing together your Repub- 
lican friends and neighbors on this great occasion? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rost. H. Lucas, Executive Director. 


Mr. President, so far as may be in my power, I wish to 
indorse the appeal made by Mr. Lucas that everyone should 
get together on Lincoln’s birthday and do honor to his mem- 
ory. I hope that the President of the United States, in the 
great address which he is going to deliver on that occasion, 
may quote such statements of Lincoln as this: 

I stand with anybody that stands right. I stand with him 
while he is right, and I part with him when he goes wrong. 

Perhaps the President will also quote a statement of this 
sort, which is characteristic of many of Lincoln’s remarks: 

I see in the near future a crisis approaching that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. As a 
result of the war, corporations have been enthroned, and an era 
of corruption in high places will follow. The money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the 
prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggregated in a few 
hands, and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more 
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anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my suspicions may prove groundless! 

That is what Lincoln said a few days before he was assassi- 
nated. Does it read to the Senate like the utterances of 
Robert H. Lucas? Does it read like the utterances of the 
present President of the United States? Does it not read 
a little more like the utterances of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], who is now being drummed out of the 
party as an untrue Republican and unfaithful to the memory 
of Lincoln? 

I should like to call the particular attention of the Senate 
to that statement of Lincoln’s, however. It seems to me 
very pertinent to this discussion: 

I stand with anybody that stands right. I stand with him while 
he is right, and I part with him when he goes wrong. 

Lincoln did not say, I stand with him while he is right, 
and if he goes wrong the White House refuses to take any 
part in this discussion.” He did not say, “I stand with him 
while he is right, but if he has a fight with somebody else 
who is wrong I will say that both men should be removed 
from office, because they are both engaged in bickering.” 
He said: 

I stand with anybody that stands right. I stand with him while 
he is right, and I part with him when he goes wrong. 

If that is not good Republican doctrine, it at least was 
the doctrine of President Lincoln. 

Of course, it would be unfair to charge anyone in high 
office with the concoction of such a letter as this. I cer- 
tainly condole with the President of the United States that 
a document which is obviously circulated in order to promote 
his candidacy for renomination should be signed and in- 
dorsed by a man of whom the New York World this morning 
says: 

It is fortunately not often that the annals of American politics 
chronicle the commission of so many dirty tricks by one man in 
so short a time. 

That is the man who is using the money of the national 
committee to promote the candidacy for renomination of 
the President of the United States. I think Mr. Hoover is 
to be pitied and condoled with that he can not, if he is a 
candidate, separate his candidacy from a man who, in the 
last few weeks, has been so completely discredited and dis- 
owned by the decent element of his own party. 

Is that a proper use of the national committee? The 
national committee is an agency of the Republican voters. 
It is not a committee designed to lay down laws to the 
voters. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to another mat- 
ter, less flagrant perhaps, but bringing out the same point. 
I am sorry to do it in the absence of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, but I had hoped that he would come into the 
Chamber at some time in the course of my remarks. 

It will be remembered that the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Couzens] a few weeks ago criticized the President’s 
plan of railroad consolidation. Whether the Senator from 
Michigan was right or not in his criticism is beside the point. 
The Senator from Michigan gave out his point of view to the 
press. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] thereupon re- 
plied to the Senator from Michigan; but instead of giving 
his interview out as an individual through the press he gave 
it out through the Republican National Committee. Here 
is the Republican committee release which was sent from 
the headquarters: 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 


Barr BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1930. 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, speaking as a member of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, replied vigorously to-night to the statement of 
Senator Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of that committee, oppos- 
ing the President’s action in facilitating a consolidation plan of 
four great eastern trunk-line systems. 


I shall not read the whole statement, though I ask that 
it be printed in the Record at this point. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 


The statement is as follows: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Bann BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1930. 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, as a member of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, replied vigorously to-night to the statement of 
Senator Couzens, of Mi , chairman of that committee, op- 
posing the President’s action in facilitating a consolidation plan 
2 aaar great eastern trunk-line systems. The Senator's statement 
ollows: 

As one member of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
I wish to state that Senator Covzzxs's publication this morning 
is unjustified. The President has done an enormous service to 
the country in securing a forward step in solution of the railway 
problem, especially in these times when we so sorely need increased 
stability and enlarged employment. 

In this step the President has directly followed the desire that 
Congress has expressed in the law—that the railways should in- 
itiate consolidation proposals to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He has succeeded where there has been 10 years of failure 
in what the act of 1920 authorized. He has taken no position on 
the details of the plan. He has scrupulously stated that ‘the plan 
must be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
have the independent duty to determine if it meets with every 
requirement of public interest.’ 

“ Mr. Couzens, without waiting to hear the full plan or hearing 
anything as to its values, being himself opposed to consolidations 
as provided by law, is endeavoring to prevent the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from exercising its independent functions. He 
is, in fact, saying that even if you find merit in the plan now pro- 
posed you must discard it, because the President took the initial 
step in requesting the railways to present the plan; that eat must 
discard it to show your independence from the Presiden 

“In other words, the Senator, perhaps without thinking, is 
directly intimidating the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
order to carry out his private views, which are opposed to the 


intent of the law.” 
Mr. CUTTING. I shall read the last few paragraphs: 


Mr. Couzens, without waiting to hear the full plan or hearing 
anything as to its values, being himself opposed to consolidations 
as provided by law, is endeavoring to vent the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from exercising its independent functions. He 
is, in fact, saying that even if you find merit in the plan now pro- 
posed you must discard it, because the President took the initial 
step in requesting the railways to present the plan; that you must 
discard it to show your independence from the President. In other 
words, the Senator, perhaps without thinking, is directly intimi- 
dating the Interstate Commerce Commission in order to carry out 
his private views, which are opposed to the intent of the law. 

Mr. President, I do not criticize the Senator from Ohio for 
stating his views publicly in any way that he chooses. I do 
not think he could have made statements of this sort about 
the Senator from Michigan on the floor of the Senate with- 
out subjecting himself to the rules of the Senate; but he did 
not make this statement on the floor of the Senate. He 
made it, as was his right, through the columns of the press. 
I do, however, deny the right of the Republican National 
Committee to broadcast and publish the views of any one 
Republican Senator criticizing another Republican Senator. 
The Senator from Michigan, Mr. Couzens, was nominated 
by the Republican voters of his State and selected by the 
people of his State, just as was the Senator from Ohio; and 
he has exactly the same right to have his views circulated 
by the Republican National Committee that the Senator 
from Ohio has to have his views thus circulated. 

I do not see how anyone can deny that. In view of that, 
and in view of the Lucas statements, I ask the Members of 
the Senate seriously to consider, What is the function of a 
national committee? What is the function of party organi- 
zations at all? Are they not merely means to an end? 
Your party is not an end in itself. It is a way by which the 
voters can express their wishes. The national committee is 
clearly the national agency of the Republican voters; and, 
that being the case, what is this question of party regularity 
which has been brought up at us continually by Mr. Lucas 
and his supporters? 

Mr. Lucas himself voted the progressive ticket in 1912. 
Mr. Hoover came out with a Democratic appeal in 1918. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1928. What is the difference? One was 
in 1912 and one was in 1918 and another was in 1928. Mr. 
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Lucas says we can not go back into past history. So far as 
this election was concerned, 1928 was just as much past 
history as 1918 or 1912. The only thing that had to be 
decided was the election of 1930, in which, in the primary 
campaign, the Republican voters of Nebraska decided that 
Mr. Norris was their candidate for the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, the question was asked Mr. Lucas when he 
was on the stand claiming that the Senator from Nebraska 
was not a good Republican, What is a Republican? What 
did he answer? We might think he would have answered 
that a Republican is a man who believes in centralized gov- 
ernment, or in strong federalization against the rights of 
States, or in a protective tariff, or in nationalism. 

He made no such answer at all. His answer was, “A Re- 
publican is a man who votes for Republican candidates.” 

If anyone had gone farther and asked Mr. Lucas for a 
definition of Republican candidates, he undoubtedly would 
have replied, “Republican candidates are candidates who 
are nominated by Republicans.” 

There you get the vicious circle. If the Republican Party 
means nothing except something which can be defined only 
in terms of itself, then it means very little. Has this party 
any principles; and if so, what are they? 

Does not the same reasoning apply to the party on the 
other side of the aisle? Can anyone define what a Democrat 
is except in terms using the word “Democrat”? If that is 
not so, why should any honest man be asked to violate his 
conscience and his principles in order to support some par- 
ticular party organization? 

The founders of the country, the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion, did not contemplate parties. They thought a party 
was a great evil. They called it in those days a “ faction.” 
As the citizens of the United States became factional, as 
they supported one side or the other of some particular 
great issue, parties developed, and quite rightly. 

It is a useful thing for the country that when a great 
issue comes up like the issue between Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son, like the slavery issue, like half a dozen others which 
have wracked the country at different times, there should 
be parties taking up the two sides of the question. But is 
that so now; and if it is so, why can no one define what a 
Republican or what a Democrat is except in terms such as 
Mr. Lucas has used? 

It is not so in other countries. Everybody knows what the 
Conservative Party, what the Liberal Party, what the Labor 
Party, stand for in England. Everybody knows what each 
of half a dozen or a dozen groups in the German Reichstag 
stands for. It is perfectly easy to define. But we can not 
tell the voters what we stand for except using terms which 
are archaic and which have no bearing in the present-day 
situation. 

I have seen a great deal in the papers about what are 
called insurgent Republicans, progressive Republicans, what- 
ever you want to call them. There are Senators on the 
other side of the aisle who share the views of such Repub- 
licans. These men have been criticized for being “ obstruc- 
tionists.” 

Whatever else this group may be, they are not obstruc- 
tionists. They have a definite point of view about govern- 
mental affairs. Their point of view may be wrong. They 
may be too weak to accomplish anything. They may be 
insignificant in numerical strength. They are not obstruc- 
tionists. They at least have a definite program, the kind 
of a program on which, if parties were organized in some 
logical way, a party might at some time in the future be 
built up. 

Yet those are the Senators who, by the present criterion 
of the Republican National Committee, are to be read out of 
their party because they are not loyal; because they are not 
good Republicans. 

I submit that it is not a source of pride to the people of 
the United States that their parties are divided along lines 
which mean nothing with respect to national issues. So 
long, however, as the parties are drawn up along those lines 
there is only one criterion as to whether a man is a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, or a member of any other party, and 
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that is the decision made by the voters; by the rank and file 
of his own party at the primaries. That is the test which 
Mr, Lucas fails to see; which the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, fails to see. 

I do not blame the Senator from Ohio for the troubles of 
his party. He is merely the titular chairman. The actual 
executive director was not selected by him but by the mem- 
bers of the committee. But I do feel that in common 
regard to the rank and file of the Republican Party, to the 
honest men and women who vote the party ticket, who were 
not responsible for the disgraceful acts committed by the 
national committee in the last few months, the Senator 
from Ohio, merely, if you like, as titular chairman, owes it to 
his party to take a firm stand on this absolutely clear case 
between right and wrong. 

I think that the members of the party who stand in 
higher places than the Senator from Ohio, who hold more 
actual party power, who have never repudiated Mr. Lucas, 
who have never repudiated his methods, owe it to themselves 
and to their reputation in history to take a stand as 
between right and wrong. 

As Lincoln said, I stand with anybody who stands right; I 
stand with him while he is right; and I part from him when 
he goes wrong. Can anyone interested in his party allow 
this sort of thing to go on without rebuke and without criti- 
cism? It is not a question of Mr. Lucas. Mr. Lucas is 
merely an infinitesimal issue over which this basic problem 
has arisen. I do not care whether Mr. Lucas spends the rest 
of this life in the employ of the Republican National Com- 
mittee or not. I do care, and I consider that it is entirely 
vital, that the Republican Party, through the men who are 
actually in power, who actually control the party organiza- 
tion, should repudiate these disgraceful and outrageous 
methods which Mr. Lucas has practiced and publicly indorsed. 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE TO WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
haye published in the Recorp the message delivered on yes- 
terday by Gov. Philip F. La Follette to the Legislature of 
Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, Governor La Follette’s message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow citizens of the legislature, 37 years ago Frederick Jackson 
Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, gave a new interpretation 
to American history. He recorded the fact that both the character 
and conduct of our democracy and of our institutions had been 
determined by the frontier. He noted that the census of 1890 
revealed the practical disappearance of that frontier. 
dicted that the absence of a frontier would affect the American 
future as profoundly as the existence of a frontier had affected 
the American past. 

All this has a very direct and practical bearing upon the prob- 
lems we are about to face in this legislative session. In our day, 
as in the days of our pioneer fathers, the goal of socially sound 
politics is the guaranty of freedom and opportunity. In the days 
of our pioneer fathers the free lands of the frontier gave this 
guaranty of freedom and opportunity. If the door of opportunity 
was closed to men in the East, it was open to them in the West. 
The frontier was thus a kind of social safety valve. Men do not 
take naturally to destructive revolt. They would rather move 
to a new opportunity than make war on an old oppression. And 
as long as the frontier existed, men were free to bundle their 
families into covered wagons and move West to a new freedom and 
a new opportunity. But in one respect the frontier was a liability 
as well as an asset. For as long as this freedom of movement to 
new opportunity existed, neither the leaders nor the people were 
under the pressure of necessity to keep the political, social, and 
economic processes of American life progressively adapted to 
changing needs and changing conditions, But in 1890, as Turner 

, the free lands of the frontier were reaching exhaustion. 
And the end of free lands meant, to an important degree, the 
end of free movement to new opportunity. 

To-day, if we find our freedom restricted and our opportunity 
denied, we can not seek a new freedom and a néw opportunity by 
running away from these restrictions and denials into some new 
territory. We must find our freedom and make our opportunity 
through wise and courageous readjustments of the political and 
economic order of State and Nation to the changed needs and 
changed conditions of our time. 

Wisconsin, more promptly than any other State, saw what the 
Passing of the frontier meant for her people. About the time 
Turner was writing his phlet, Wisconsin was the scene of 
an organized political effort to reinterpret and to make again 
ene the ideals of the older America in terms of the changing 
conditions. 


He pre- 
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In Wisconsin, pioneer lumbering, the old agriculture, and local 
trade were giving way to an industry and an agriculture depend- 
ent upon wider markets, the corporate organization of business, 
and to an economic life generally that was increasingly marked by 
complex and indirect relationships. A new kind of society was 
in the making. And in this new society the railroad corporation 
was a dominant force. It exerted a decisive influence over farmer 
and business man through its power to fix the costs and services 
of transportation. And, to preserve its decisive influence in the 
economic life of the State, it sought, and successfully sought, to 
dominate the political life of the State. The full burden of in- 
dustrial accidents incident to the development of industry was 
then falling upon the industrial worker. These and a score of 
other changes I need not here rehearse marked the new society 
that was in the making. 

The old guaranty of freedom and opportunity that the frontier 
gave was gone. The new society that was arising was the product 
of an unguided economic change. It was not a carefully planned 
change, with the planners deliberately devising a social and eco- 
nomic order in which the rights of the individual would be 
protected and the interests of the individual promoted. The 
individual citizen of Wisconsin was finding his freedom and 
opportunity increasingly nampered by impersonal processes which 
he found hard to understand and seemingly impossible to control. 

The effort of this new political movement in Wisconsin was to 
find a new equivalcnt for the old opportunities offered by the 
frontier. As we look back upon this movement, we see it as an 
attempt to re-create an equality of opportunity that had been lost 
sight of in the society that was arising. The public agencies 
established by this political movement were but added arms of 
the workshop, the farm, and the home, extended to protect the 
men, women, and children of Wisconsin from the insecurity and 
injustice that follow unguided economic change. 

For 30 years this new political movement, to which the name 
Progressive has been given, has been an active force in the life 
of Wisconsin, either carrying the responsibility of administration 
or exerc the equally important duty of critical opposition. 
In the recent election, we who to-day represent this movement 
were given a mandate to bring its philosophy and its program to 
bear upon the problems that now confront this Commonwealth. 
It is my duty to place before you the views of the chief executive 
officer of the State regarding the application of the program we 
are pledged to initiate. 

To-day some of the material effects of the great World War are 
becoming clearer to us. Four years of destruction and hatred 
have brought their delayed revenge. These effects have long been 
felt in Europe. Ancient dynasties have fallen, leaving representa- 
tive institutions reeling under successive shocks that jar every 
individual and every institution. Although some of our national 
leaders attempted to assure us that we had reached a new perma- 
nent and unassailable level, those predictions have proved false. 
The collapse of a hectic speculation has left us disillusioned. 
Have we, from our 40 years of experience, any wisdom to con- 
tribute, or is our message obsolete? 

Let us be frank. The premises on which in the past our pro- 
gram has been based are now fiercely assailed from two extremes. 
Often these extremes are identical, despite their common antago- 
nism. From one comes the assurance that the rôle of the individ- 
ual is ended; that a bankrupt social system must inevitably pass 
into the receivership of a class dictatorship to be discharged in 
an unspecified Utopia. From the other extreme comes an equally 
absolute assurance of the failure of democracy. The superior man, 
it is argued, must be given absolute power; representative institu- 
tions are corrupt and time wasting. There are some in our own 
country who find this superman in a section, narrowly defined, of 
the very rich. Let the Congress and the legislatures adjourn, they 
argue, and this little group which two years ago was assuring us 
of permanent prosperity will solve our problems. 

These views, in some form, are held by those in power in several 
countries in the world to-day. They are held by large numbers 
of people in every political community. There is belief in direct 
action as a short cut to the solution of social issues. There is 
confidence in the guidance of that direct action by a small, ar- 
rogant, and self-selected group. These notions are found in their 
crude expression in the lynching mob. In a refined form, they 
are expressed in a confidence in the all-embracing wisdom of the 
worldly successful. 

The question that we as a responsible Government must answer 
is: Can society direct, with reasonable wisdom and justice, the 
activities through which it secures its livelihood, comfort, and 
enjoyment? Can Wisconsin do this through enlightened eco- 
nomic leadership and through popular government based upon 
careful research, wise counsel, and decisive action? 

We shall answer this question not by what we say but by what 
we do. To those who believe in a society in which freedom and 
opportunity and security for the individual have a place, I can 
not overemphasize what our failure to discharge the responsibility 
now upon us might mean. Unless we solve our problems through 
the peaceful processes of intelligent economic leadership and re- 
sponsible government, forces beyond our control will inevitably 
attempt to solve them by some form of direct action. 

The chain and monopolistic developments in banking, distribu- 
tion, and the denial of opportunity for a decent and assured 
standard of living for the farmer and industrial worker are de- 
priving our citizens of equality of opportunity. 

Under present conditions, access to certain fundamental re- 
sources and services is essential for opportunity and freedom. 
Among these essentials are credit, mechanical power, substantial 
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equality of bargaining power, education, and a government 
through which social problems beyond the control of the in- 
dividual can and will be met and mastered. 

In past years Wisconsin widened the opportunity of the frontier 
farmer. Wisconsin lessened the burden of the costs of industrial 
accidents upon the wage earner and the enlightened employer. 
Wisconsin insisted upon principles in the fixing of transportation 
rates common to all users. 

To-day we can not mark time when new forms of credit control, 
new forms of power development and distribution, and new forms 
of corporate organization are almost daily bringing economic dis- 
locations, 

New agencies and new policies established in this State in the 
first decade of the century which were fiercely assailed as invasions 
of individual rights are now seen to be essential to sound business 
and industrial development as well as to the protection and free- 
dom of opportunity for the individual. When many of these new 
agencies and new policies were established it was predicted that 
they would drive industry from the State. Almost every one of 
these agencies and policies, however, have since been widely copied 
in other States, and their principles incorporated into the struc- 
ture and management of the Nation's greatest industries. Our own 
industrial growth is outstanding. Our financial position, free from 
bonded debt, is to-day stronger than that of States which have 
been reluctant to grapple with the problem of taxation. Through 
setting a proper standard in regulating the issuance of securities 
we protect the savings and investments of our people so far as lies 
within the power of the State. We hold here that the wealth of 
society is greater and industrial development best insured when 
the widest opportunity for all is positively promoted by public 
action than when the development of great fortunes is favored 
in the hope that that prosperity may trickle down from them to 
the mass of people. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of legislation on prob- 
lems I want to speak briefly of certain changes in political pro- 
cedure that seem essential to a sounder functioning of Wisconsin’s 
government. 

If popular government is to provide a satisfactory alternative 
to dictatorship or direct action, the procedure by which it makes 
and administers policy must, I suggest, be marked by four dis- 
tinct steps, namely: First, it requires ample consultation and 
study among representatives of the groups affected. Second, from 
such consultation the resulting program must be presented to the 
legislature by some group ready to assume e for its 
advocacy, Third, ample opportunity for legislative criticism and 
study must be insured. Finally, continuing oversight of its ad- 
ministration by responsible representatives of the public must be 
maintained. 

There are natural differences of opinion among individuals and 
groups concerning matters of policy. I do not believe, however, 
that we disagree upon the need for eee to the consideration 
of the policies with expedition. recommend that we provide 
machinery to continue and simplify the arrangement already 
begun whereby the responsible executive and legislative leaders 
may present at the of the legislative session specific and 
detailed proposals for legislation on any major question of State 
policy. 

I am not referring in this consideration to those details of legis- 
lation designed to perfect existing laws. 

I have in mind proponis involving major changes in basic social 
and economic policy. Such legislation, of far-reaching conse- 
quences, obviously should not be proposed except as the result of 
careful research, full consultation with all interests it would affect, 
and meticulous draftsmanship. Such legislation should not be 
proposed unless and until some group is prepared to underwrite 
its soundness and urge its passage. 

This plan should enable the legislature to proceed to an imme- 
diate consideration of definite measures. committee 
work on these measures would have been instituted prior to the 
commencement of the session. From the first day of the session 
the legislature as a whole could consider the basic policies in- 
volved tn each proposal and could accept, reject, or alter them in 
the light of a comprehensive program. 

This procedure emphasizes the importance of the advance work 
to be done by committees prior to the convening of the legislature. 
During recent weeks I have been in consultation with many 
members of this legislature as well as committees representative 
of important social and economic interests of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. This is a practice which I believe should underlie the rela- 
tionship between the executive, the legislature, and the citizens 
of the State. 

One theory of American government has been so interpreted at 
times as to isolate the executive from the legislative branch. But 
a shrewd observer of government, Walter Bagehot, once wrote that 
“Administration includes legislation, for it is concerned with the 
farseeing regulation of future conduct as well as with the limited 
management of the present.“ It is equally true that legislation 
includes administration, through the concrete application of gen- 
eral legislative enactments. If we examine the adoption of impor- 
tant and fundamental policies in the history of American govern- 
ment we find that joint effort of legislative, executive, and 
representative leadership outside the Government secures perma- 
ment results. A narrow interpretation of the separation of powers 
has too often invited weak and irresponsible government. A legis- 
lative opposition, anxious to avoid responsibility for creative effort, 
has often been matched with a petulant and arbitrary executive. 
Under these conditions the public business is neglected and public 
apathy follows. 
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In order to avoid these evils a powerful movement has developed 
in the past 15 years. It has taken the form of a great increase in 
the discretionary powers of executive officers. This is due in part 
to the changed nature of governmental functions. Highly tech- 
nical questions of health and labor standards require specific defi- 
nition by experienced administrators. General policies for the 
regulation of utilities, determined by legislatures, must be applied 
to concrete cases. 

But I doubt the wisdom of attempting to solve the funda- 
mental question of responsibility for determining policy by an 
uncritical acceptance of this tendency. We can apply to this 
problem a principle fundamental to our traditions in this State— 
the principle of joint cooperation. I urge a continuing relation- 
ship of this leadership, official and unofficial, in the study of our 
problems, the preparation of programs, and the supervision over 
the administration of the resulting legislation. The expansion of 
administrative discretion, as recently discussed by the chief jus- 
tice of our supreme court, has raised serious problems of judicial 
protection of the rights of the citizen. It has raised equally 
serious problems of legislative-executive relationship. 

I have two recommendations to make as an alternative to the 
blind acceptance of this tendency: 

First, legislation providing for the calling together of legisla- 
tive committees for periods of time when the legislature is not 
in session, for the consideration of specific problems. When so 
engaged upon the business of the State, the members should be 
paid their actual expenses. It would thus be possible, during the 
extended period when the legislature is not in session, for a more 
carefully planned program to be prepared. Thus the administra- 
tion of policy could be observed closely by those through whom it 
had been originally enacted. 

Second, legislation providing for the appointment of an execu- 
tive council of not more than 20 members, to serve without com- 
pensation other than actual expenses, One half of this council 
should be members of the legislature named by and responsible 
to it. The remaining members should be appointed by and 
responsible to the executive. It should be given ample powers of 
inquiry. 

These proposals would, in my judgment, give a better oppor- 
tunity for the continuous review of the activities of government 
in this State. They offer us a safeguard against hasty, arbitrary, 
and ill-informed developments of policy. They are an alternative 
to the drift toward extending arbitrary powers to the governor 
and the executive branch of government without some compen- 
sating controls. I agree that a governor must be held responsible 
for his actions as chief executive. I do not agree, however, that 
he should attempt to dictate, in isolation, the general policy of 
the political group in power. No one man has sufficient wisdom 
to diagnose the needs of the State. In the exercise of the exten- 
sive semijudicial and semilegislative powers necessarily given to 
administrative authorities, a continuing study of their trends and 
effects by both official and unofficial leadership is now essential. 

But there is a second reason behind these recommendations. It 
relates to the opportunity for including, on the executive council, 
of spokesmen for agriculture, manufacture, commerce, finance, 
labor, and similar basic interests in the State. A generation ago 
America entered upon a period of scientific research which has 
yielded undreamed-of productivity of goods and services. The 
movement has been extended into national and regional organiza- 
tions of industries which have cooperated in research and estab- 
lished standard practices and methods. 

The economic situation to-day requires a further step. We must 
mobilize for the solution of the critical problem of distribution, 
the ability and experience which have perfected our machinery of 
production. In the midst of plenty, great sections of our popula- 
tion are suffering. The individual progress of one industry may 
have no relationship to another; the use of natural resources, the 
need for integrating transportation facilities, the development of 
public-works programs all need planning in common. 

It is possible for us to inaugurate for Wisconsin the first steps 
toward a planned development, to be achieved by the free coopera- 
tion of individuals and groups with the government of the State. 
No one section or member of the community is all-sufficient for 
this task. Our institutions of government should be designed to 
facilitate this taking of common counsel. In the conferences 
which have already been held with many groups in recent weeks, 
there has been generous response from representatives of many 
interests. We may yet turn our present economic difficulties to 
some permanent achievement if we establish a continuing practice 
of this kind. 

The structure of government, however effectively organized, must 
rest upon a broad basis of popular consent. It is possible for a 
political group in local or State office over a long period to acquire 
vested interests in the government which the ordinary methods of 
election can not overcome. It should be equally possible in such 
emergencies for the citizens to apply some extraordinary methods 
for dealing with this situation. This would prevent that sense 
of frustration or indifference which leads to a regular practice of 
law violation or direct action. I recommend as a prevention of 
this amendment of the constitution of the State to provide for 
the use, subject to desirable restrictions, of a means whereby 
legislation desired by large sections of the voters can be directly 
initiated for action by the legislature or by direct popular ratifi- 
cation; and a means whereby legislation enacted against the 
opposition of substantial groups of voters may be subjected, before 
finally taking effect, to submission to the voters of the State. 

We can not be certain, in the decades to come, of the develop- 
ments in governmental structure necessary for meeting new prob- 
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lems. Without some ultimate armory from which constitutional 
weapons may be taken, we may be seriously handicapped. It is 
unnecessary to point out how much our difficulties in the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment are due to the constitutional 
tangles in which the question of the measurement of public 
. 18 involved. 

nsin had an election system in which any responsible 
citizen may seek public office. But in a rapidly hae! society 
our laws must be dynamic, not static, or else they invite evasion 
by out-of-date provisions. Proposals for modernizing our corrupt 
practices act in the fixing of the amounts and objects of expendi- 
tures for political purposes are ready for your consideration. 
These changes are designed to require candidates to accept re- 
sponsibility for the action of those who participate in campaigns 
on their behalf. Another measure which is ready for your con- 
sideration is a proposed amendment to the election laws which 
would declare finally elected to an office any candidate receiving 
a majority of all the votes cast in a primary. This amendment 
would provide further that where no candidate in a primary 
receives a majority of all votes cast in the primary the two candi- 
dates receiving the largest number of votes, irrespective of party, 
will be voted upon at the general election. This proposal would 
make the final election a more genuine and realistic reflection of 
the political interest of the citizens. 

It is inevitable that the new problems of government which 
confront us should cause a reexamination of governmental struc- 
ture. When the far-reaching power of fixing tariff rates is given 
to the National Executive, and new powers of control are vested 
in governors, it is time to reconsider basic questions of organiza- 
tion. I have set forth here the view that we must find some way 
for associating the resources in leadership of the whole State in 
the task of preparing policies and reviewing the operations of 
government. In addition to this, every avenue must be open to 
all citizens to participate in the processes of government, subject 
only to restrictions aimed at securing the responsibility necessary 
in public office and public action. 

In harmony with these views of organization and procedure, I 
am reserving many important questions for later communications. 
According to the budget law the recommendations of the execu- 
tive concerning the administration and financing of the activities 
of the government of Wisconsin will be set forth in the budget 
message not later than the Ist of February. 

In my judgment the citizens of Wisconsin would prefer to have 
the executive make concrete proposals, carefully prepared, than 
deliver here a catalogue of vague if kindly references to many issues, 
Some of the issues discussed in recent years are now ready for 
formulation into specific measures. Among these are many as- 
pects of taxation and of public utilities. I am discussing these 
in the present message, and proposals regarding them are ready 
for your consideration. The existing economic emergency re- 
quired giving most time and energy up to the present in the 
preparation of measures for immediate relief. This task has 
precedence over all others. Measures dealing with other vital 
issues will be discussed in later communications, when the de- 
tailed preparation of these measures has been completed. 

A recent monthly bulletin of the National City Bank of New 
York states: 

“ Business has now been declining more than 15 months, and as 
closely as can be measured has reached a level some 35 per cent 
below the peak. This equals the severity of any previous decline 
of the past 50 years.” 

In Riverside Church, New York City, the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick translated these statisties into human terms which we may 
well consider. He said: 

“For sheer agony and desperation of soul, lonely, bitter, and 
hopeless, this winter is likely to be a heavier season in this land 
than any winter of the Great War. 

Moreover, while the tragedies of war are dreadful, they are 
public and picturesque. The whole Nation rises on a high tide of 
self-sacrifice to face them together, and the names of those who 
fall are inscribed on honor rolls in the public squares of every 
village of the land. 

But the tragedies of unemployment are drab as well as dread- 
ful. Men do not go into this battle together, with the thrill of 
cooperation in a dangerous enterprise. Here they go alone, one at 
a time, unnoticed and forgotten. Unemployment has no uni- 
forms and no flags, no military crosses and congressional medals, 
no gold star mothers, no unknown soldiers buried at Arlington 
amid the plaudits of a Nation.” 

Wisconsin and this particular legislature must consider perma- 
nent remedies for this situation, methods of increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the producers on the farm and in the factory, 
to enable them to buy back the things which they produce. 

A sound financial policy requires the establishment of reserves 
in time of prosperity for meeting capital charges in times of 
depression. Sound labor policy requires reserves to maintain the 
living standards and buying power of the worker. These should 
be utilized in periods of depression to be applied in productive 
employment that add to our permanent wealth. But first, how- 
ever, we must deal with the immediate emergency on the basis 
of this principle. President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor very aptly declares: 

“ Relief, however necessary, is not a constructive remedy. The 
constructive thing is to furnish employment. Here we must look 
to the Government to take the initiative. The Government is 
freer to act to advance a great human p than is private 
business. Labor looks to Federal and State Governments to act 
quickly in facilitating work or public construction undertakings 
and in the ordering of Government supplies. Such advancing of 
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orders would put money into circulation and would give employ- 
ment to many and indirectly stimulate production in many 
private industries.” 

The burden of meeting this situation falls the more heavily 
on us, because the difficulties have been multiplied by the tragic 
lack of leadership of the national administration during this 
entire period. Our national spokesmen claimed to have established 
a new industrial and social standard. Future generations will be 
astonished at their deliberate opposition to the most elementary 
plans for establishing public employment exchanges, adequate 
records of unemployment, and long-time planning of public 
works, even after the present crisis had been entered and recog- 
nized 


An extensive survey of the possibilities of employment for our 
citizens on work which will add to the permanent equipment and 
productivity of our resources has been made. I am convinced that 
the most immediate practicable method is an emergency highway 
measure to provide for a grade-crossing abolition program. This 
would, in effect, concentrate three years of grade-crossing elimina- 
tion work into the present year and make possible adequate funds 
for snow removal. 

This plan would also open the way to the very earliest possible 
beginning of the state-wide highway program this spring. A 
measure making this possible and furnishing work directly to at 
least 10,000 men, and indirectly to many others, has been prepared 
carefully at conferences with representatives of the railroad com- 
panies involved, the highway commission and many members of 
both houses of the legislature. 

The railroads report, under the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, their grade-crossing accidents. The total number of 
these accidents in Wisconsin in 1928-29 was 478, of which 74 
resulted in death; of these deaths, 55 occurred at unprotected 
crossings, 12 at bell crossings, 2 at flag crossings, and 5 at gate 
crossings. In 1929-30 there was an increase to 504 accidents, with 
75 deaths, of which 50 were at unprotected crossings, 21 at bell 
crossings, 3 at flag crossings, and 1 at gate crossings. We all 
appreciate that carelessness and thoughtlessness have their part 
in these tragedies. But it is also true that here, as in industrial 
accidents, we are confronted with a tragic by-product of the intro- 
duction of technological changes for which we have not yet made 
provision. This work must be done some time, in any event, to 
save life. It is only common sense to do it now. 

The plans and specifications for this work and a method of 
financing the program have been prepared. The railroads have 
voluntarily agreed to bear the same proportion of the cost as at 
present, and are offered a 3-year period in which to reimburse the 
State for this telescoping of the work. Your action can put men 
to work in a few days. 

The responsibility for the administration of this program is 
given in the emergency highway bill to a special unemployment 
commission. This commission is recommended in order that the 
work may be expedited. It likewise provides an agency for corre- 
lating such other action as may be found necessary to provide 
constructive emergency relief measures for the unemployed. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding in other States, 
I emphasize the fact that these measures are to be applied ex- 
clusively for persons who have been residents of the State of Wis- 
consin for at least five years. This bill will provide no work for 
persons who have not been continuous residents of Wisconsin 
since 1925 

The present measure is obviously designed for an emergency. 
The United States is no longer a frontier country. But, unlike 
Europe, we are an unfinished country. It is ironical that with our 
capital equipment, our men and women, and our abundant raw 
materials there should be extensive unemployment. Any emer- 
gency work program should therefore apply the wealth which our 
State to tasks of permanent usefulness; work that must 
some time be done in making our natural resources available and 
in perfecting our equipment. 

The construction of grade crossings is an adjustment of the 
right of way of two types of our transportation equipment. It 
is one of these tasks of permanent utility. We must cooperate 
through the agencies I have already recommended in devising a 
comprehensive program embodying a long-time plan for this 
kind of public housekeeping. 

On the old frontier any misfortune or new task which chall 
the individual only called forth a greater cooperation of the whole 
neighborhood. Our present difficulties may restore this tradition 
of cooperation and friendliness. These may lead us to a balanced 
well-being for the whole State. 

I urge that this measure be passed as speedily as the machinery 
of the two houses will permit. 

Under the provisions of the budget law, I shall take up the 
question of financial policy, including appropriations, in the spe- 
cial budget message. 

There are, however, certain matters relating to taxation and 
finance which should be acted upon immediately, prior to Febru- 
ary 1, in order to avoid loss of revenue to the State and to recon- 
eile the financial structure of the State more completely with the 
budget law of 1929. Such measures will offer, if acted on now, 
a program of immediate relief for sections of our State seriously 
affected. The highway program, with its stimulation of employ- 
ment for workers, can be financed through an increase in the 
gasoline tax. This income will also provide funds for tax relief 
through meeting current interest and retirement payments on 
highway bonds. This highway bill proposes also to reverse the 
policy which at times placed a premium on increasing local high- 
Way expenditure when grants from the State were made available. 
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It is not enough to stimulate the employment of town and city 
workers. We have another challenge in the depressed purchasing 
power of the farmer. A revival of his town markets will help; 
and here we must press upon the leaders of our many interests 
the need for reconsidering the whole question of the proportion 
of goods and services which agriculture should obtain as a funda- 
mental right. But we can also act immediately to relieve both 
the farmer and other owners of real estate. The financial pro- 
visions of the highway program will help. 

In addition to this, we must construct our budget upon sound 
principles of finance. It is not wise to maintain extravagant sur- 
pluses in our treasury. Our trust funds are separate from the 
general fund and are amply protected; we have no bonded debt; 
any excessive surplus, loaned out at low interest rates, is only 
money needlessly taken out of the pockets of individuals and 
business organizations much better able to use this money to 
their advantage. All that the State requires in the way of income, 
including a prudent surplus, should be met by the tax provisions 
of the statutes. This policy would provide a sound financial 
structure and procedure for Wisconsin. 

In raising the funds necessary for the continuing and special 
services of our Government we must face honestly the fact that 
we are also redistributing the income of individual citizens. In 
this country a large portion of our taxes is secured through a 
tariff favorable to certain groups at the expense of purchasers of 
commodities. Other huge sums are raised from owners of real 
estate. But in our present economic system the most character- 
istic form of ownership of wealth is represented in the stocks and 
bonds of corporate tions. More and more we have come 
to place some of the costs of public services upon income and 
inheritance. Many of the political communities which have en- 
deavored to avoid this policy with the object of making them- 
selves havens of refuge for the very rich now find themselves 
financially embarrassed. 

Despite the development of our own financial policy we still 
raise from 65 to 70 per cent of all the revenue of State and 
local government from taxes upon tangible property. Seventy 
per cent of this property is held by farmers and home owners. 
The property tax falls as heavily upon the man who is burdened 
with debt as upon the man whose property is free from encum- 
brance. From one-fifth to one-third of the income of the a 
farmer is consumed by taxation, although he receives fewer public 
services for this than most classes in the community. In northern 
Wisconsin, where this burden is heaviest, 14 counties reported a 
tax delinquency of over 20 per cent this year, while tax rates in 
that area of 4, 5, and even 6 per cent are not unknown. A policy 
which would shift some portion of this crushing burden to those 
with large incomes, in a measure the product of general economic 
development and social progress, is more than justified if our 
economic system is to be broadly based. In the present emer- 
gency this relief should be extended immediately. 

In keeping with these basic principles I recommend that all 
dividends, from whatever source derived, be taxed. The tax com- 
mission has advised the legislature several times that this should 
be done. In 1925 the elimination of the other great exemption 
loophole in our income tax law was accomplished by repealing 
the personal-property offset. This involved in income 
taxes and decreasing property taxes by $5,000,000 annually. In the 
fierce le that ensued we were unable to deal at that time 
with the exemption of dividends for the fear of endangering the 
then more important question of the repeal of the personal-prop- 
erty offset. The present legislature should eliminate this last 
great exemption under our income tax law. This should be done 
promptly if its effects are to be felt in reducing property taxes at 
this time. 

An income tax should be a tax levied upon the individual's 
entire income, from whatever source derived. Plausible and in- 
genious pleas can be made for almost any kind of exemption from 
income taxation. If granted, these various exemptions would 
leave us in the present plight of the Federal Government. The 
Federal income tax to-day possesses an unbelievably complicated 
assortment of loopholes and refunds. The result is a higher rate 
of income tax for many individuals and corporations than is pro- 
portionately justified. By eliminating these features in our own 
income tax law we can prevent sudden and drastic increases which 
are injurious to business. If the legislature eliminates dividend 
exemption it will be in a position to deal more comprehensively 
with any proposed changes in the tax system of the State. 

The 1925 legislature gave authority to the tax commission to go 
back 10 years in seeking out underpayments of income taxes. 
The 1927 legislature reduced this period from 10 years to 3 years. 
At the present time the records of the tax commission show that 
the tax returns of 2,000 corporations are in urgent need of investi- 
gation. During the years from 1920 to 1930, inclusive, the com- 
mission has expended $951,000 in auditing back income-tax re- 
turns. As a result, $16,933,000 of additional taxes have been paid 
into the State treasury. Since the auditing of back taxes has 
yielded such very high returns in the past, and since there is 
danger that a number of taxpayers have escaped paying their 
share of the tax burden, I recommend that this period be extended 
to six years. This should be done immediately to enable the tax 
commission to accomplish its work within a 3-year period. There- 
after the income-tax payers need not be inconvenienced by in- 
quiries going back over a long period of time. 

The present provision for taxing domestic life-insurance com- 
panies upon 3% per cent of their gross income should be changed 
to 3% per cent in order to affect the next property levy favorably. 
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However, it will be necessary for the legislature to act promptly 
in this matter, since domestic life-insurance companies are 
licensed by the State on March 1. 

The interim committee on fire insurance has recommended that 
the reciprocal clause as it affects fire-insurance companies should 
be repealed. According to the insurance department, this repeal 
will increase the revenues to the State by $250,000 annually. Here, 
again, fire-insurance company licenses are issued March 1, and the 
legislature should act promptly to effect this repeal, so that the 
property taxpayer may be benefited as soon as possible. 

I recommend the repeal of the reciprocal inheritance tax law, 
which deprives the State treasury each year of a considerable sum 
of inheritance taxes. Enactment of this measure was a backward 
step, and it should be retraced. In view of the present financial 
condition of the farmer, worker, and small business man, this is 
no time for reduction of the share to be paid by great estates. 

The emergency highway and taxation measures heretofore dis- 
cussed would, if adopted, provide funds for emergency employment 
on productive enterprises, as well as emergency relief for the tax 
burden of the farmer and home owner. 

I have stated that chain and monopolistic development in bank- 
ing and distribution, unemployment, taxation, and new forms of 
power development and distribution deprive the people of Wis- 
consin of the economic opportunity and freedom to which they 
are entitled. Unless we adopt effective and constructive remedies 
we will fail in our responsibility to the people of this State. Meas- 
ures dealing with each of these vital questions will be presented 
for your consideration, and they will be fully d in later 
communications from the executive. 

Specific measures are now prepared for your immediate consid- 
eration relating to power. I shall therefore discuss this impor- 
tant problem in this message. 

On April 12, 1905, the then Governor of Wisconsin, in a special 
message to the legislature, made the following statement: 

“Probably not more than half a dozen States in the Union are 
so abundantly supplied with natural water power as Wisconsin, 
and no State in the Middle West is comparable to it in this re- 
spect. * * Our navigable streams and rivers, like our streets 
and highways, are open to the free use of the people of the 
State. * * * The vast amount of power which these waters 
produce is a resource of a public nature, in the advantage and 
benefit of which the public should participate. 

Modern industrial development is making rapid progress. Al- 
ready these water powers are extensively employed to generate 
electricity. The transmission of this power over considerable dis- 
tances is successfully accomplished with little loss. It will, in 
the near future, be more widely distributed at a constantly dimin- 
ishing cost, In manufacturing, in electric lighting in cities and 
towns and in the country, in operating street and interurban 
cars for the transportation of passengers and freight, and in fur- 
nishing motive power for the factory and farm, electricity will 
eventually become of great importance in the industrial life of 
the Commonwealth. 

“It is, therefore, quite apparent that these water powers are no 
longer to be regarded simply as of local importance. They are of 
industrial and commercial interest to every community in the 
State. Whether it be located in the immediate neighborhood of 
a water power will, in time, make little or no difference. While 
this is becoming more manifest year by year, it is probably true 
that we do not, as yet, approximately estimate the ultimate value 
of these water powers to the people of Wisconsin.” 

The experience of the past 25 years has only underscored these 
words. Not only has the development of the power industry be- 
come increasingly the basis of all our industrial system, but 
through low distribution costs it makes possible the deconcentra- 
tion of industry from vast overcrowded centers, permitting a more 
satisfactory physical basis for the home. These benefits can only 
be secured through farsighted social planning and the develop- 
ment of a policy for this essential commodity based upon use and 
stable investment, not upon promotional and speculative financ- 
ing. We have neither coal nor oil. We can make up for the lack 
of their presence here by a program which will tie together all 
available sources of power without paying tribute to the specula- 
tive promoter. 

The neglect to provide an abundant supply of electricity at low 
rates presents one of the greatest dangers threatening the manu- 
facturing development of our State, as well as an adequate stand- 
ard of living on the farm. It is urgent that we create in this 
State a comprehensive state-wide power program, the chief objec- 
tive of which should be to restore to the people of Wisconsin 
effective control of this essential source of economic prosperity 
and social well-being. 

Hitherto, interconnection and consolidation of utilities has been 

forward without relation to the public interest in the inte- 
grated supply of these services. The regulated and planned de- 
velopment of power resources is everywhere accepted as necessary. 
But four new factors, exposed in detail in investigations made by 
the Federal Trade Commission and in the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, and set forth in 
part in the recent report of our own Interim Legislative Committee 
on Water and Electric Power, create the necessity for new forms 
of control. 

First, the present financing of utilities results increasingly in 
the concentration of control in a few great holding companies. 
Two results have followed: The speculative aspects of financing 
have been overemphasized; and important functions of manage- 
ment, at one time locally exercised, tend to escape State scrutiny 
and control by their transfer to a few metropolitan centers. 
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Second, technological progress renders a local plant an unsatis- 
factory unit for economical operation and distribution, unless 
tied with other units into regional systems. In the third place, 
& local public plant may be unable to make necessary improve- 
ments and extensions because of debt limitations placed on local 
governments. Finally, judicial decisions leave the whole question 
of values and the machinery of rate-making in costly uncertainty. 
Thus every investigation in recent years establishes the need for a 
thorough reconstruction of the technique and procedures of regu- 
lation. It is my purpose to discuss the problem of regulation in 
detail in a later message. 

The other objective of our national legislation on public utilities 
in Wisconsin was the establishment of potential public compe- 
tition. A careful examination of the experience of other 
communities demonstrates the wisdom of two forms of public com- 
petition: Direct municipal ownership of smaller units, and pub- 
licly owned corporations capable of supplying wider market areas, 
and of integrating the local and district public systems with 
the private utilities. 

At present, however, by a combination of constitutional and 
statutory prohibitions, both of these projects are effectively 
shackled. Under existing law, we are practically limited to pri- 
vate ownership of power production and distribution. This has 
hitherto meant high prices to the consumer with high profits to 
financial manipulators. High prices have held back the develop- 
ment and use of electricity not only in Wisconsin but through- 
out the United States. A news bulletin issued by the National 
Electric Light Association indicates that the average consump- 
tion of power in the United States in 1929 approximated 350 
kilowatt-hours per year per consumer, In Ontario, Canada, the 


publicly owned power system indicates a consumption of over 


2,000 kilowatt-hours per consumer in the year 1927. 

For no one is this question more important than the house- 
wife everywhere, and especially the women on the farms. To 
them the use of electricity is of vital importance, undertaking 
as they do the heaviest work with the least adequate household 
appliances and with many inconveniences. The easy substitutes 
for house work which the city can supply in laundries, bakeries, 
gas for cooking and heating water and other ways, are not easily 
available for the rural districts. However fundamental the great 
inventions which have vastly increased the productive power 
of industry, none will be more socially valuable than the ap- 
pliances that can lighten the drudgery of those who have the 
manifold tasks of the farm. 

Nothing would be more effective in halting the flow of popula- 
tion from the country to the city than the lifting of the whole 
standard of life for the farm. Nothing offers greater opportunities 
here than electric power. I suggest also to business men and 
manufacturers that the advantages to be secured in this potential 
market and in the possibility of cheap power for manufacturing 
outweigh any possible profits from speculating in holding-com- 
pany securities. Wisconsin should be able to meet the challenge 
of such business communities as that in Los Angeles, which 
uses the low rates set by the public power bureau to attract 
manufacturers. 

A comprehensive power program for Wisconsin requires adequate 
constitutional authority. I recommend that this legislature pass 
the constitutional amendment adopted by the 1929 session of the 
legislature. This amendment provides that municipally owned 
utilities may be financed by mortgage bonds instead of through 
the general municipal borrowing powers included under the 5 per 
cent debt limitation. 

More important than this is the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the State of Wisconsin to provide, if it so 
desires, a state-wide publicly owned power system. When the roll 
is called on this amendment, every legislator must choose between 
Wisconsin and the Power Trust. It will be an acid test dividing 
the reactionary from the progressive. 

Pending adoption of these constitutional amendments we need 
not mark time. Every means permissible under the existing con- 
stitutional provisions should be utilized for developing a compre- 
hensive power program. Legislation designed to give municipally 
owned plants larger opportunities for economic development 
through the organization of power districts is prepared and ready 
for your consideration. 

Legislation designed to adapt the organization and procedure 
of our regulatory functions to the changed conditions in the 
power industry as well as new developments in all kinds of public 
utilities is now in preparation. The public power corporation 
measure, also in preparation, rests upon the need for a ent 
planning agency which can provide for the adequate supply of 
these services throughout the State. It must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to assist local units with technical advisers in administra- 
tion and finance as well as engineering. It must provide integra- 
tion of production and distribution through local and district 
power systems and privately owned systems. It must forecast 
needs, and assist positively the manufacturer, farmer, and other 
users in securing power facilities. With the cooperation of the 
legislature through its proper committees, these measures should 
be ready for submission at an early date. 

In urging you to adopt these two constitutional amendments 
and to perfect legislation looking toward a comprehensive power 
program, I realize that you are being asked to go into battle 
against a rich and powerful and well-organized lobby which 
operates, not only in Wisconsin, but throughout the Nation. 
The nature of its influence has recently been revealed by official 
investigations in many parts of the United States. Let me recall 
to you some of these revelations, not for sensational purposes, but 
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to remind our citizens how subtly our thinking on this question 
has been affected and colored. 

The political and propaganda activities of the privately owned 
utilities center in the National Electric Light Association, 12 
regional public-utility committees, and 38 so-called information 
bureaus. In addition to these, there has been maintained the 
joint committee of the National Utility Associations, a lobbying 
organization set up jointly by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, the American Gas Association, and the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. 

The total sums of money expended for all these political and 
propaganda activities is not known. Some idea can be formed 
from the fact that the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation 
showed that in 1925 and 1926 their expenditures for newspaper 
adv alone amounted to $28,000,000 annually. Expenditures 
for political and propaganda activities are paid for by the con- 
sumers of electric current. The cases where such expenditures 
have been excluded in computing the rates allowed to the utilities 
by public-service commissions are rare indeed. 

These propaganda agencies have published and distributed 
printed matter, much of which is disguised to have the appear- 
ance of impartial research studies. Two of many examples of this 
are Dr. S. S. Weyer’s Niagara Falls, its Power Possibilities and 
Preservation, and Prof. E. A. Stewart's Electricity in Rural Dis- 
tricts Served by the Hydroelectric Power Commission of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada. Doctor Weyer's study was issued in 1925 
by the Smithsonian Institution as a publication of the United 
States Government; yet it was established in the Federal Trade 
Commission investigation that Doctor Weyer, although a Federal 
employee, had been paid $3,000 by the National Electric Light 
Association to undertake this work. E. A. Stewart was a professor 
of agricultural engineering in the University of Minnesota. His 
pamphlet condemning the Ontario system was issued under the 
author's professional title. Yet for compiling this pamphlet, Pro- 
fessor Stewart was paid $500 a month and his expenses by the 
Minnesota committee on the Application of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture, which is financed by the Minnesota public utilities. 

The propaganda agencies of the utilities have had their paid 
and unpaid spokesmen at thousands of meetings of business, re- 
ligious, and civic organizations. They have indulged in expensive 
advertising of no immediate or intrinsic value to their business 
in order to influence subtly the general attitude of the public 
and the opinions of editors. They have paid the representatives 
of press agencies supplying weekly newspapers with articles. They 
have sent their agents, with no indication of their affiliations, into 
organized groups of business men, farmers, and women. Members 
of university faculties have been retained to conduct research and 
to prepare publications; school and college texts have been sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny and partisan criticism. They have been 
able to censor some of these publications. 

The standards of public life established in this State 30 years 
ago by the founders of the progressive movement have thus far 
prevented any comparable duplication here of the activities of 
the utilities lately revealed in the primaries and elections in 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and many other States. 

But I know of nothing better designed to arouse suspicion con- 
cerning our press, distrust of our business leaders, and contempt 
for representative government than these activities so fully docu- 
mented in public hearings and investigations. These agencies 
are the supreme agitators for creating social violence and the 
destruction of American ideals of self-government. 

I grant freely that any interest has every right to present its 
case before the public, I agree that it has every right to place 
that case before legislators, public officers, editors, and others 
who have a n of public trust and responsibility. But I 
submit that when this is done, by means of money which we 
must pay for essential public services, we have at least a right to 
demand straight and open dealing. I am impressed by the fact 
that no small portion of those engaged in these great utilities 
have themselves questioned the wisdom and decency of their 
policy. There are those whose pride in technical achievements 
and administrative integrity has been profoundly disturbed at 
the increasing concentration of control in the hands of those who 
seek great speculative financial returns. I urge them to consider 
the wisdom of developing some self-government in their industry 
to put down these practices. And I urge the Legislature of Wis- 
consin to give to the government of the State itself powers at 
least approaching those of the utility companies for insuring a 
more wisely planned use and development of this great commodity. 

By your early cooperation in the passage of constitutional 
amendments we can e te the attainment of the necessary 
powers. But, in addition to this, there are being prepared in con- 
sultation with legislative leaders and advisors comprehensive pro- 
posals for dealing with the whole problem of the adequate regu- 
lation of all public-service companies. We are seeking to develop 
a positive program for eliminating the uncertainty and wasteful- 
ness so harmful at once to the public interest as well as to the 
efficient utility manager. If this program is to be genuinely effec- 
tive, it must be based upon a thorough comprehension of the 
problems involved in the valuation, administration, and financing 
of these enterprises. 

No static solution in this field is thinkable. The manufacture 
and distribution of gas, for example, is entering upon a new era in 
which the possibilities are yet unknown. The relationship of both 
bus transportation and of electric railways to steam railroads and 
of all of these to water transportation challenges economic states- 
manship. It is only wisdom to provide ourselves with every facil- 
ity for obtaining basic information, for planning, and for the 
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consultation of all the interested groups as a foundation for the 
adoption of new State policies. 

In our search for a means of meeting the problems confronting 
every individual, we have slowly developed many associations 
alongside the machinery of government. We now utilize indi- 
vidual initiative through these organizations, particularly in agri- 
culture and labor. We have many times turned to the spokesmen 
of these groups for assistance in attacking questions of policy. 

This practice rests squarely upon the accepted right of all peo- 
ple to combine in the effort to accomplish through collective and 
cooperative action what the single individual is inadequate to do 
alone. We benefit from this in the maintenance of a better stand- 
ard of life for individuals, and through recruiting additional lead- 
ership and experience for the tasks of government. The wealth of 
society is precarious unless based upon a widely distributed power 
of consumption, and unless a great body of citizens share in the 
governing process, both political and economic. The State should 
positively encourage this self-government by preventing attacks 
upon these organizations by any who seek profit from undermin- 
ing standards of living. Even in the days of pioneer America, 
Lincoln, a product of the new West, stated that “labor is prior 
to and independent of capital * * * in fact, capital is the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed.” The truth is brought home to us to-day in the need for 
maintaining a widespread consuming power if our economic sys- 
tem is to prosper in all its parts. 

In developing this policy in Wisconsin the agricultural and labor 
organizations, such as the state-wide farmers’ organizations, the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, and the transportation broth- 
erhoods, have contributed the loyalty and experience of a great 
section of our society. Their representatives have been conferred 
with and resulting proposals for improving legislation of impor- 
tance to the farmer and the industrial worker are ready for your 
consideration. 

Fifteen years ago the inclusion in the Federal Clayton Act of 
provisions aimed at preventing the abuse of the injunction in labor 
disputes was hailed as a Charta for labor. In 1917 this 
measure was adopted by Wisconsin. Subsequent judicial interpre- 
tations of these provisions have emasculated them. I urge the re- 
vision of this legislation in the light of the investigation of the 
use of injunctions recently undertaken by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate as well as the experience of Wis- 
consin. While there may be disagreement over particular aspects 
of economic legislation adopted by a government, we ought to 
have no uncertainty in according every legal and practical encour- 
agement to the development of organizations of industrial workers 
and farmers of Wisconsin. 

To-day the average citizen feels lost and friendless in a com- 
plicated world. New controlling forces have developed so rapidly 
that our institutions of government are often out of date and 
ineffective. In proposing that we call into our counsels the lead- 
ers not only of the executive and legislative branches but of our 
great basic interests, we seek only to restore the neighborhood 
cooperation of the simpler days of the frontier. If we can feel 
this spirit of self-government again in the new America, we shall 
need the cooperation of men and woment of all interests and 
groups. It is by no means clear that the American experiment of 
self-government will succeed. We must be prepared for genuinely 
profound readjustments not merely of institutions but of mental 
habits if it does. 

We stand to-day at a crossroad. One way leads to decay; the 
other to regeneration. 

Upon what we do in this legislative session and upon the politi- 
cal procedures we follow in determining what we are to do may 
well depend the beginning of the answer to the question, Which 
way is Wisconsin to go? In this task there is every challenge to 
courage, in , and the adventurous spirit that marked the 
frontier of a century ago. 

PHILIP F. La FOLLETTE, 


Manson, Wis., January 15, 1931. 
CASHING OF VETERANS’ ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in all this discussion about 
unemployment, the necessity for relief, and the millions we 
have appropriated and are in process of appropriating in 
practically every department of the Government, it seems as 
if we have lost sight of an obligation that is quite as appeal- 
ing to me as any that has come before this body. That is 
what we shall do with the certificates we have issued to the 
men who helped save this Republic in the World War. 

The obligation we owe these boys we have expressed in the 
form of certificates. The adjusted-compensation certificate 
is, in effect, a bond of the United States, guaranteeing pay- 
ment at a certain time. The difference is, however, that a 
bond of the United States bears 4 per cent interest, or some 
stated rate of interest, and the holder of the bond gets the 
interest, while if the boy who helped save the country expects 
to get any money, he has to pay 6 per cent interest to get 
any cash on his bond. I want Senators to see the difference. 
If one hypothecates his certificate to get any cash on it, he 
pays the legal rate of interest, or at least 6 per cent, while 
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the man who holds a bond gets from the Government the 
rate of interest specified in the bond. 

If there ever was a time in the history of this country 
when the men who bore the unspeakable hardships of war 
at $1 a day to make life possible for us needed aid, it is now. 
Scattered all over the country are millions of them in just 
as desperate straits as are other people; some of them per- 
haps in more desperate straits. 

Mr. President, I want to read some extracts from a letter 
from one who was in the World War, and in the most 
dangerous service, the Air Service. The letter is so intimate 
that I shall not give the name of the writer, but read some 
extracts from it. He says: 

I am writing you in regard to the proposed cashing of the 
bonus certificates. The way I look at it is this. The United 
States Government, whether rightly or wrongly, and I believe 
rightly, has recognized its obligation to the ex-service men by 
voting them so-called adjusted compensation certificates, payable 
at a certain time in the future, but in the event of the death of 
the veteran, payable to the beneficiary at his death, All the 
Government has done is to say to the veteran, We owe you 50 
much money but we do not intend to pay you until so many 
years have elapsed, nor will we pay you interest during that time 
on the debt, even though the debt was contracted by the Govern- 
ment while you were in military service. But if at any time 
between the issuance of the certificates and the time we intend 
to pay, you become in need of money, you may borrow amounts 
varying according to the time the certificate has been issued, but 
you will have to pay the interest.” In other words the Govern- 
ment makes its creditor pay interest on its debtor’s debt to him. 

* * . . . a * 

For the bonus certificates to be paid now would be to turn 
loose millions of dollars, which money would be distributed 
throughout the Nation in proportion to the population. It would 
therefore add materially to the relief of drought-stricken areas, 
would certainly add relief to the industrial areas, and would help 
others throughout the country where the industrial oppression is 
existing. The Government could raise the money by bonds and I 
believe could readily dispose of them at 4 per cent, 

I understand the Secretary of the is insistent that the 
Government debt should be reduced by a substantial sum each 
year. I thoroughly agree with him and I think the Government 
should therefore pay the debt that it has acknowledged to its ex- 
service men. Why should the ex-service men, the majority of 
whom served for a dollar a day and subsistence, be forced to wait 
years to collect their debt, and if they endeavor to cash in on some 
of it before its maturity be forced to pay 6 per cent interest when 
those who own the present United States bonds are collecting 
interest on their debt every year, when they were enabled to buy 
these bonds with money the major part of which was made during 
the inflated prosperity of war times. In all logic and equity it 
seems that the Government should pay these bonds now, or at 
least issue to the ex-service men in lieu of his bonus certificate a 
Government bond which is carrying interest, is negotiable, and 
which he can sell. 


Mr. President, I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate now to do so, but at some future time I want to 
discuss more at length this question of adjusted compen- 
sation and the awkward and unsympathetic manner in which 
we have handled it. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the 
demand of the great mass of the ex-service men in this the 
darkest hour that America has ever seen economically and 
financially, when distress is evident in every department of 
organized society, in country, city, village, hamlet, and town. 
Everywhere this inexplicable gloom has settled down and 
every avenue of business is paralyzed. Suffering, the like of 
which we have never known, is stalking abroad in the land, 
and yet we are religiously collecting the 4 per cent on the 
bonds which were issued in order to get the money that we 
might prosecute the war while the boys who made the bonds 
worth while are either told to die before those who are 
dependent upon them can come into the benefits of their 
certificates or they must take potluck with those who did 
not go over during the war. I think, Mr. President, if there 
ever was a time when we should recognize the horrors 
through which these ex-service men went it is now. I was 
so struck with the paragraph which I have just read from 
this letter that I wanted to bring it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I had a letter from one of the ex-service 
men in my State the other day who said he noted that 
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Mr. Andrew W. Mellon said that if we would pay this cash 
bonus it would cripple business, and he wondered if Mr. Mel- 
lon considered when the boys were on the firing line that 
the bullets would cripple them. 

Mr. SMITH. I wonder where Mr. Mellon would find any 
place that he could cripple business any more than it is. 
Perhaps he is such an expert in business that he can find a 
Paos that is not already crippled. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator that it is unfair to 
charge the boys interest on these bonds the Government has 
issued to them, and it is in a way a Government bond. The 
Senator will recall that when the deflation period came on in 
1920 bonds all over the country were forced on the market 
and the mighty wealthy bought them up at 80 to 85 cents on 
the dollar. Those bonds are now drawing the interest of 
which he speaks, 4 per cent, and these boys, crippled as many 
of them are and in distress as nearly all of them are, are 
having to pay interest to the Government, which is nothing 
short of an outrage. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think perhaps the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is right in saying we ought to retire 
our public debt as rapidly as we may. I think it is the 
debt that, from every standpoint, we ought to retire. The 
bondholder does not want his bond canceled. When the life 
of those bonds shall have expired we shall be in the midst 
of another refunding proposition. They do not want those 
bonds retired. The 4 per cent interest is the highest rate 
of interest the Government has ever paid on its obliga- 
tions, and we now have ten or fifteen or twenty times more 
indebtedness on the part of the United States than ever 
before. The holders of those bonds do not want them paid. 

But the boys who hold the adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates get no interest on them. It is not anything in the 
way of an investment for them. What we ought to do is 
either to cash them and let the ex-service men do as they 
will with the cash or else convert them into bonds which 
are negotiable instruments and which bear interest. I 
think it is a subject of criticism on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to make this gesture at those who really saved 
America and shed glory and honor on our flag. Instead of 
giving each one a bond we have given him an adjusted- 
compensation certificate on which, if he wants to realize on 
it, he has to pay interest during his lifetime, and he has to 
have his name engraved on a tombstone before those who 
are to benefit by his Government’s largess can have the 
benefit that may come therefrom. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, several days ago the spe- 
cial select committee appointed by the Senate to investigate 
the Alaska Railroad made a report, and included in that 
report certain recommendations. The first recommenda- 
tion was that the railroad be not abandoned, but its opera- 
tion be continued. The second was that its train mileage 
be reduced approximately 100,000 miles as compared with 
the fiscal year 1930; that passenger rates be increased from 
6 to 10 cents per mile, together with a revision of freight 
rates so as to provide at least 50 per cent more revenue 
as an average on all freight handled than can be obtained 
under the schedule of freight rates now in effect; and “ that 
the $1,000,000 appearing in the pending appropriation bill 
for the Interior Department be allocated as follows.” 

In the pending bill there appears an item of $1,000,000 
for the Alaska Railroad. Approximately $800,000 thereof 
can be used under the terms of the bill to meet a deficit 
during the fiscal year 1932 on this railroad and $200,000 
must be used for capital expenditures. The recommenda- 
tion made by the select committee of an increase in freight 
rates and in passenger rates has been agreed to by the 
Secretary of the Interior and these increases will be put into 
effect. 

It is now proposed under the terms of the pending bill 
that but $500,000 of the $1,000,000 shall be applicable to any 
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deficit during the coming fiscal year and that $250,000 of 
the $1,000,000 shall be applicable to capital expenditures 
instead of $200,000 as proposed in the bill; that the other 
$250,000 may be used for the investigation of mineral and 
other resources in Alaska to ascertain the potential re- 
sources available which will affect railroad tonnage. 

There are two ways in which we can rescue this railroad. 
One is by increasing railroad tonnage and the other is by 
increasing rates, We have proposed, and the Secretary of 
the Interior has concurred in the proposal, an increase of 
rates. What we now seek to do is to utilize $250,000 of this 
amount, not increasing the total appropriation, for work 
that shall lead to the development of tonnage on the 
Alaska Railroad. Therefore I offer the amendments which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 117, in line 1, after the 
word binding,“ insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $250,000 of this fund shall 
be available for continuation of the investigation of mineral and 
other resources of Alaska to ascertain the potential resources 
available which will affect railroad tonnage. 

On page 117, line 1, strike out “$200,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $250,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no doubt a point of order 
would lie against the amendments, but I am not going to 
interpose it. I am rather in full accord, at least 90 per 
cent in accord, with what the Senator has said about the 
Alaska Railroad. For the last six or seven years I have 
been calling attention to what would happen in Alaska. 
We have been promised for the last six or seven years that 
if the appropriation should be allowed to stand it would not 
be asked for the ensuing year. Yet they are asking exactly 
the same for this coming fiscal year as for the last six or 
seven years. 

The Senator from Nebraska is perfectly right in saying 
that unless something is done there will be no change in 
the management and operation of the railroad in Alaska. 
If we can enact a law that will bring about what we thought 
was going to be brought about six or seven years ago I shall 
be only too glad to assist in accomplishing it. Perhaps this 
will bring it about and I shall ask, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing that a point of order could be made against the amend- 
ments and if there is no objection on the part of any other 
Senator, that the améndments be adopted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with my colleague that 
promises have been made from year to year that this white 
elephant which the Federal Government has on its hands 
would be disposed of and cease to be a burden upon the 
Government. It has been suggested at various times that 
thus far the Government has been unable to get from under 
the burden, and it seems that the plan suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] will meet the project 
resources. I regret that the committee has brought into the 
Senate a provision for the continuation of the appropria- 
tion for the Alaska Railroad. I would much prefer to vote 
for a proposal directing the Interior Department and those 
in charge of the railroad to proceed to the liquidation of the 
same, to authorize its sale, and to report within not to 
exceed two years that the duty has been fully discharged. 
I would be willing to give two years within which to wind up 
the affairs of this—I was about to say defunct, but I will 
say this debilitated organization which is an unnecessary 
charge upon the Federal Government. I think it ought to 
be disposed of and the corporation wound up. I would be 
glad to vote for a proposition instructing those in authority, 
within two years, to liquidate the organization and make 
disposition of its property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Howe]. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada is 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska if his amendments, if agreed to, will 
eliminate from the appropriation sums necessary to pay the 

expenses of the Alaska Railroad this year? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Interior Department 
asked for an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the Alaska 
Railroad. The sum of $1,000,000 is left in the bill. The 
Secretary of the Interior has agreed to a 50 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates on the road. Therefore, the million 
dollars will not all be necessary to meet a deficit. So we 
propose that $250,000 of the million dollars shall be used 
for capital expenses—that is, for permanent improvement 
of the road—and that $250,000 shall be used to endeavor to 
develop tonnage for the railroad, in order to see if it can be 
kept alive. Accordingly the railroad will have for the com- 
ing year the money that was proposed by the Interior 
ac ap A TOEN OE A per cori was 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I very strongly favor the 
suggestion last made by the Senator from Nebraska that 
additional moneys be expended in the development of re- 
sources, such as coal, for instance, and other resources that 
will increase the tonnage of the Alaska Railroad. 

I personally know something about the situation in 
Alaska because I visited there last summer, and I know that 
if the railroad operation is curtailed at this time it will 
injure tourist travel to the McKinley National Park, which 
is a national treasure house of beauty and grandeur that 
should be fostered. 

Furthermore, there is a large gold-placer operation be- 
yond Fairbanks, which is producing something like $10,- 
000,000 a year of gold. Our economic system demands the 
production of more gold at this time. If the railroad’s 
operations shall be seriously curtailed, it will injure such 
production. There are prospectors all through that sec- 
tion of the country who are dependent on this road for 
their existence. The Government has expended a large 
amount of money on the road, and it is necessary that 
steps be taken to inaugurate new enterprises which will 
furnish more freight. I have not gone into the question 
of freight rates; that has been gone into by the committee; 
but I do wish to say that I feel that if the railroad should 
be shut down or its operations seriously curtailed at this 
time the Government would break faith with the people of 
Alaska. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as to the Government break- 
ing faith with the people of Alaska, I think that those who 
represented the people of Alaska have broken faith with 
the Congress of the United States; and if the Alaska Rail- 
road does not prove a success, as I hope it will, then I am 
going to try to secure the passage of legislation that will 
put a bus line and a truck line into Alaska which can 
carry all the passengers and all the freight that will ever 
go over the railroad in any one year. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in answer to the state- 
ment made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
which is undoubtedly made under strong conviction, I should 
like to say that no Member of the Senate who has made a 
personal inspection of the situation in Alaska would favor 
junking the railroad; certainly he would not believe such 
action to be advisable at this time. 

The Senator from Utah expressed himself as being fa- 
yorable, in a certain contingency, to converting the Alaska 
Railroad into a highway. That was my first impression 
when I went to Alaska, but, Mr. President, on making in- 
quiry of those who are authorities on the subject as to the 
cost of such changes I became convinced that if we pro- 
ceeded now to convert the Alaska Railway into a highway 
the interest on the money which would be expended in 
doing so would be sufficient to take care of the present 
deficit on that railway. 

I think anyone who will visit Alaska will see the situation 
in the same light as the members of the committee saw it. 
I may say, incidentally, that our committee proceeded every 
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waking hour of every day when we were in Alaska to hold 
hearings and to secure information. We were not ban- 
queted, because, in the first place, we did not have the time 
and did not invite that sort of thing; but we worked dili- 
gently to ascertain the facts in regard to the Alaska Railway 
and its possibilities or the absence of such possibilities, Our 
conclusions were unanimously in favor of continuing the op- 
eration of the railroad and carrying out the suggestions in 
connection with it which have been made by the chairman 
of the special committee, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HOWELL]. 

From a purely business standpoint, any business man, 
should he own the Alaska Railroad, would proceed, as it 
would be necessary that he should proceed, to do not only 
one of two things but to do two things. He would increase 
the freight rates on the railroad, and then he would have 
made a detailed study of the possibilities of increasing the 
traffic. After such an investigation shall have been made, 
if it is proven that the railway can not be maintained with- 
out a heavy loss, then it will be the responsibility of Con- 
gress to determine whether the excess cost of continuing the 
road in operation would be justified by the benefit it affords 
the people of Alaska. 

I say without hesitation, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska ought to be 
adopted, and any good business man who could view the 
situation as we viewed it would see it in the same light; he 
would favor continuing the operation of the road and allow- 
ing a longer period for a test to be made before he would 
even think of junking it. 

Mr. President, in connection with the Alaska Railroad 
there is another feature which might very well be con- 
sidered by Congress, and that is the people of Alaska. Per- 
haps it might be considered a little sentimental, but no 
citizen of continental United States visiting Alaska could 
possibly overlook one or two rather startling facts. The 
population of Alaska, though limited in numbers, is com- 
posed of those who have gone there from all the 48 States 
of the Union. There are probably fewer foreign-born resi- 
dents in Alaska than in almost any other place under the 
dominion of the United States Government. One may travel 
from one end of that vast Territory to the other and hear 
no expression either in behalf of independence or anything 
hostile to this country. The people of Alaska who have 
passed middle life were born in the United States proper, 
under the American flag, and the people as a whole know 
no other flag. 

Whether the Alaska Railway is a financial success or not 
it has done a great deal toward promoting the settlement 
and the development of that Territory. It is impossible 
for one to believe when he goes to Alaska and makes close 
inquiries as to economic conditions that the Territory is not 
in a fair way to advance industrially and economically 
within the near future. In that event, the railroad would 
be a powerful factor in promoting that development and 
its abandonment would be a great deterrent. 

I recognize the facts as they are; I also recognize the 
obligation—and it is an obligation—that we owe to the peo- 
ple who live in Alaska, who are blood of our blood, bone of 
our bone, and who are waging a mighty contest in their 
efforts to subdue and make fruitful this vast empire, and 
I would proceed to deal with the problem very largely in a 
business way. As a business man, if the road were mine, 
or if I owned any great part of it, I would recommend on a 
purely economic basis the procedure which is proposed under 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Within just a few miles of the railroad tracks are enor- 
mous beds of anthracite coal. That coal when mined could 
be sold in every commercially important town on the Pa- 
cific coast, and it is the opinion of the best authorities that 
it would command a market in the far-away Orient, because 
practically the only freight charges would be water freight. 
In discussing the question of a market for anthracite coal 
as we traveled south along the coast we were assured by 
the leading men of the cities of Alaska that they would buy 
all the anthracite coal that could be marketed and brought 
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to them, because there is no other anthracite coal within 
reach of that Territory. 

Mr. President, after the committee had visited Alaska it 
submitted its report and recommendations to the Senate, 
and the amendments proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
are in accordance with those recommendations. I insist 
that no Member of the Senate who had visited Alaska and 
made a close study of the situation there purely along busi- 
ness lines would do other than adopt the recommendations 
made by the special committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a vote on 
the two amendments together? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to recur to the 
amendment which has been agreed to on page 108, line 8, 
after the word “road,” inserting the following: 

And the President by proclamation may add any or all of such 
lands and/or Government lands to Yosemite National Park. 

I desire to offer an amendment to that amendment by 
adding this proviso—and I want my colleague to listen to the 
proposed amendment to the amendment: 

Provided, That the public lands herein authorized to be with- 


drawn shall not exceed 5,664 acres, the same being within present 
national forests. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment on page 108, line 8, was agreed to, 
will be reconsidered, and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah to that amendment will be agreed to. 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the special committee 
which visited Alaska in making its recommendations sub- 
mitted as a part thereof paragraph 5, which reads: 

That this committee be continued or another committee be 


appointed to keep the Senate informed respecting the business of 
the railroad and the details of operation during the coming year. 


I wish to say that the committee has been receiving re- 
ports respecting the operation of the Alaska Railroad since 
we left that Territory. The committee has certain definite 
notions as to what ought to be done, and I believe it will be 
to the advantage of placing the railroad, if possible, upon a 
permanent foundation for a committee of the Senate to fol- 
low up these matters. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee, which is composed of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], and myself, may be continued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the expenses of the commit- 
tee are to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
it will be necessary to introduce a separate resolution and 
have it referred to that committee. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not asking for any funds for the 
committee at this time; I am simply asking that the com- 
mittee may be continued in existence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word with respect to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska and 
the observations made by my friend from Wyoming [Mr, 
KENDRICK]. 

The Senator from Wyoming espouses with earnestness 
and eloquence the cause of Alaska. I think all of us are 
interested in the development of Alaska, as we are in the 
development of every part of our country, and are desirous 
that prosperity shall be showered upon the residents of 
Alaska. The Alaska Railroad was an experiment inaugu- 
rated under a Democratic administration. I thought it was 
a mistake, and I believe that time has proved that it was. 
It has cost the Government tens of millions of dollars with- 
out, in my opinion, commensurate benefits. I see no future 
for it under Feđeral control. That is the reason I sug- 
gested a few moments ago, as I have suggested heretofore 
when this question was under discussion, that the corpo- 
ration be liquidated, that it be sold to private persons, and 
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that the Government get out of the business of trying to 
operate a railroad in Alaska. 

The testimony brought to the attention of Congress from 
year to year during the past 10 or 12 years indicates 
that there was waste and extravagance and inefficiency in 
the administration of the affairs of the railroad—inefficiency 
and extravagance which, in my opinion, would not have 
existed under private control. The Senator calls attention 
to the coal fields in Alaska. We are familiar with that, and 
there has been ample opportunity for years for their devel- 
opment if private capital could have seen any benefits to be 
derived from engaging in their development. However, it 
should be remembered that efforts have been made to obtain 
title to coal lands, but without avail. The coal lands have, 
in part at least, been locked up by the United States. I 
think, though, that the time was deemed unpropitious for 
the development of the coal measures in Alaska, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. For the information of the Senator, I 
may say that, notwithstanding the many discussions of coal 
development in Alaska, it is a fact that the only method of 
testing the thickness or extent of a coal vein which is now 
considered by coal operators as reliable, namely, a steel 
drill, has never been used in the coal beds of Alaska up to 
this time. The opportunity afforded through the proposed 
amendment to determine the facts at a limited expense 
seems to me to be one that a good business man like the 
junior Senator from Utah would follow, if he owned and held 
the property, to determine what ought to be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator flatters me when 
he attributes business qualifications to the junior Senator 
from Utah. 

The coal fields of the United States have already been de- 
veloped far more than the situation warrants; and the coal 
business throughout the United States has been—if I may be 
permitted the language of the street—in a very sick condi- 
tion for many years. Means have been suggested for the 
purpose of meeting the situation and relieving those engaged 
in the coal business from the bankruptcy which has attended 
many, and from the depression which has come to all. 

When the people of the United States need the coal of 
Alaska there will be private capital ready to obtain it if the 
Government will permit them to do so. In the State of 
Colorado there are millions of tons of anthracite coal. It 
can be mined cheaply. Transportation charges are reason- 
able; and yet the demand for this coal has not been such as 
to warrant the expenditure of sufficient capital for extensive 
development of these anthracite-coal fields. 

In my own State there is more bituminous coal than in 
any other State in the Union. There are 21,000 square miles 
of territory underlaid with bituminous coal, measures which 
are from 5 to 27 feet in thickness. There is no better bi- 
tuminous coal in the world than that produced in Utah. 
Many of the mines are idle. A number of companies that 
have attempted to develop them have met with serious 
reverses, because the markets were not sufficient. 

I am not in favor of the Government engaging in private 
enterprises—in business that comes legitimately within the 
field of private endeavor. The functions of the Government 
are different from those of private persons. The Govern- 
ment should keep within its own domain. I repeat, when- 
ever the needs of the country require, private capital will be 
available for the development of any worthy enterprise, one 
that will be advantageous to the people. 

The population in Alaska has diminished from year to 
year. My recollection is that there are less than 29,000 
people now living in Alaska. Notwithstanding the efforts 
which have been put forth by the Government to develop 
Alaska, to aid the inhabitants in their industrial and other 
activities, the population has diminished and is still dimin- 
ishing. I do not think that the expenditure of a million or 
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two million or five million dollars a year upon this railroad 
will be of any particular advantage to Alaska, and it will 
not be a great contribution to its population. For that rea- 
son I have been in favor of liquidating this organization, 
letting private capital experiment with the railroad, and I 
have no doubt that private capital would acquire it, but, of 
course, at a price far, far below that which has been ex- 
pended by the Government in its development. 
MODERNIZATION OF BATTLESHIPS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
4750) to authorize alterations and repairs to certain naval 
vessels. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have before us a measure 
authorizing an expenditure of $30,000,000 for the so-called 
modernization of the battleships New Mexico, Mississippi, 
and Idaho. These powerful war vessels are of recent con- 
struction. The Idaho was completed in 1919, the New 
Mexico in 1918, and the Mississippi in 1917. These vessels 
were designed and built by our ablest naval engineers and 
experts and were the last word in naval construction. They 
are in excellent condition and will meet every test required 
of them for many years to come. They are not archaic or 
obsolete or defective. In our Navy there are 18 capital 
ships having a total tonnage of 525,850. The British Empire 
has 22 capital ships; Japan, 10; France, 9; and Italy 4; but 
under the terms of the London naval treaty the United States 
will suffer a reduction of 3, Great Britain 5, and Japan 1. 

In my opinion the Navy of the United States is equal, if 
not superior, to that of any navy in the world. The Wash- 
ington conference considered the relative merits and fac- 
tors of strength of the navies of various participating pow- 
ers and provided a basis of equality in capital ships for the 
respective participating nations. The United States has six 
capital ships which have been completed since the war, 
whereas Great Britain has but three. In our fleet there are 
10 ships each with a tonnage of 30,000 or over. In the Brit- 
ish fleet there are only three ships of 30,000 tons or over. 
In our Navy there are five capital ships whose guns out- 
range the British ships, with the exception of the Rodney and 
the Nelson. Our Navy has twenty-four 16-inch guns, while 
the British Navy has but eighteen. Within the past few 
years, and, of course, since the Washington conference, major 
alterations have been made upon a number of our battle- 
ships. The guns of the Oklahoma and Nevada were ele- 
vated several years ago, and since 1925 important alterations 
have been made upon the battleships Florida, Utah, Arkan- 
sas, Wyoming, Texas, New York, Oklahoma, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, and Arizona. The cost of “ modernizing” 10 bat- 
tleships has been over $70,000,000. As I recall, most of our 
capital ships have been converted from coal to oil burning, 
and changes have been made for the protection of our capi- 
tal ships against submarine attack. Deck protection against 
aircraft attacks has been provided, and new machinery 
installed, so that our capital ships, in my opinion, are equal 
to those of Great Britain. 

Mr. Hector C. Bywater, a naval writer of ability, has 
recently stated that— 


* * * The United States Battle Fleet of 18 capital ships is 
the only completely oil-burning fleet in the world, which gives 
it an immense advantage over all others in steaming radius and 
strategical homogeneity. It is the only fleet of which every pre- 
Jutland unit has been or is being extensively reconstructed or 
modernized to embody war experience. It mounts 192 heavy tur- 
ret guns, as against 166 corresponding guns mounted in the 
British fleet. 


I shall not take the time of the Senate to refer to other 
classes of naval craft in our Navy or those of other nations. 
I desire to repeat, however, that in my opinion, notwith- 
standing the position of our naval board and of some who 
pretend to speak for the Navy, the Navy of the United 
States, taking into consideration all factors of strength, is 
the equal, if not the superior, of that of any other nation. I 
believe, however, that those who have controlled the policy 
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of the Navy and determined the kind of vessels to be con- 
structed have been too indifferent to the naval contests upon 
the high seas during the World War, and the lessons to be 
derived therefrom. There seems to have been a determina- 
tion to adhere to pre-war plans and to ignore or minimize 
the importance of submarines and airplanes and airplane 
carriers. Before the advent of the submarine and the air- 
plane the battleship was regarded as not only the “core of 
the Navy but practically the Navy itself. The other naval 
craft were merely auxiliaries of more or less importance. 

It was apparent that our naval experts when they were in- 
sisting upon carrying out the naval program of 1916 were 
determined to yield nothing with respect to the place which 
battleships should occupy in our fleet. The views of Admiral 
Simms and Admiral Fullam were not in harmony with those 
of the Naval Board. The admirals just named insisted that 
too much emphasis had been laid upon the battleship and 
too little consideration given to the importance of subma- 
rines and airplanes. Speaking of the importance of air- 
planes, Admiral Simms stated a number of years ago: 

It normally adds to the ability of a country to defend itself. 
No battleship afioat can operate against the coast of an enemy 
within the range of the enemy's airplanes for this reason. A fleet 
that goes over there, whether it has 6 or 8 or 10 airplane carriers— 
suppose it has 10—that would be nearly 1,000 planes. With 30 
planes each, it would be 300 airplanes coming up against the coast 
where we are operating from the beach, and we have 2,000 air- 

lanes. It simply means that you are controlling the air abso- 
utely and you will wipe out all of the air force, and you will be 
perfectly free to attack that fleet. 

Referring to the fact that distance is an obstacle in war- 
fare, he said: 

Great Britain with all her forces could not attack this coast 
without a base on this side to operate from. She has not a single 
ship that can come across the ocean and get back again, let alone 
stay here without assistance. 

Mr. President, I think our naval experts have been too 
persistent in their demands for a 1-plane navy. In the 
language of the late Admiral Fullam, it is important that 
there be a well-balanced navy, a 3-plane navy.“ He meant, 
of course, the surface navy, the submarines, and the air- 
planes. 

The bill before us is evidence, in my opinion, of the 
tenacity with which our naval authorities cling to the idea 
of a 1-plane navy. The battleships still constitute the navy. 

Mr. President, I have believed that so long as the spirit 
of war existed in the world, and other nations were building 
navies, the United States should have a strong, modern, and 
up-to-date Navy. I have, however, upon a number of occa- 
sions criticized the enormous expenditures upon the part of 
our Government for military purposes. I have opposed the 
maintenance of so many naval stations and bases and naval 
yards and repair depots. The overhead of the Navy has 
been entirely too great and the enormous appropriations 
made for the Army and the Navy have not only been a 
burden to the taxpayers of the United States but they have 
aroused the fears of other nations. They could perceive no 
reason why the United States since the World War should 
spend more for its Army and Navy than any other nation 
was spending. There have been some who doubted the sin- 
cerity of the professions of the United States, that it desired 
disarmament and world peace, when they viewed the enor- 
mous military budget of the United States for each year 
following the World War. 

May I add, Mr. President, though it may not be deemed 
relevant to the question before us, that in 1921 I submitted 
a minority report from the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
which I opposed the 1916 program and challenged attention 
to the vital importance of the submarine and airplane as 
factors in our Navy. In that report I used the following 
language: 

When the Secretary of the Navy and others declare that we 
must have the most powerful navy in the world, and when de- 
mands are made to execute a program that will cost more than 
a billion and a half dollars and entail upon the United States 
an annual expenditure of at least one-half billion dollars for its 
maintenance, other nations may not be criticized if they express 
some concern regarding our p . In my opinion, we can 
not reconcile our declarations that we desire peace and disarma- 
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ment with the avowal that we shall complete the 1916 program 
and supplement it with modern aircraft, submarines, and so forth, 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars. If we believe in 
relieving the world from the burdens of military and naval arma- 
ment, let us set the example. The psychology of our action in 

forward a militant naval program will be bad. It will 
tend to drive the world back into old paths—into policies based 
upon alliances and the balance of power, into the shadows and 
darkness from which we emerged when military autucracy in 
Europe was overthrown and when the right of determination 
was accorded to the peoples of the world. We should suspend 
the naval program to the extent herein indicated and either enter 
the League of Nations or address ourselves to obtaining an agree- 
ment with the great powers for the limitation of armaments and 
the establishment of tribunals for the settlement of international 
controversies. 

The wealth and power of the United States, together with its 
isolated position, give us primacy in the world. We should lead 
in every movement for justice and righteousness and peace. This 
propaganda for a Navy to outstrip the world has little or nothing 
behind it excepting an appeal to the national pride and vanity. 
The adding of capital ship to capital ship is bound to raise mis- 
givings on the part of other nations and will incline them to 
ascribe ulterior and imperialistic purposes to our Government 
and will engender distrust and jealousy against a people who in 
their hearts sincerely desire the welfare of humanity. If the 
United States desires, as it should, to have the emulation of 
other nations, we should set them an example. Do we desire that 
they shall emulate us in the construction of men-of-war, or that 
they shall emulate us in our defense of the principles and purposes 
of international peace and justice? 

Whither are we to lead the world? That is the question. Shall 
it be along the lines of arms and war, or upon the paths of peace 
and trade and constructive progress, which shall turn the work 
and materials of the world to the increase of goods and riches 
and wealth, for the blessing of all the nations? Do we desire 
to impress the world with fear and terror of our country or with 
that respect and trust and confidence which an adherence to the 
principles of liberty, of justice, and of peace will invite from all 
other nations? These questions are before us. Our answer will 
determine the fate of the world. 


Mr. President, the charge is frequently made that the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1922 was a serious blow 
at our Navy, and that it left the United States inferior as 
a naval power to Great Britain, if not to Japan. 

Mr. President, there is no foundation whatever for such 
charges and they are unjust to the executive department 
of the United States which brought about that international 
conference. There is no doubt that if the United States 
had completed the 1916 naval program it would have been 
the unchallenged master of the seas; but, as I have indi- 


‘cated, the cost would have been a heavy burden upon the 


taxpayers of our country. This Republic had never as- 
serted as a national policy maritime supremacy, and it had 
not been frightened into a departure from its traditional 
policy by political upheavals and military conflicts in other 
parts of the world. Undoubtedly the great conflict which 
involved many nations, even before the United States be- 
came a belligerent, produced important reactions in our 
country. This was proven by the enactment of the 1916 
naval program which, as I have stated, called for the ulti- 
mate expenditure of a billion and a half dollars for naval 
construction and, of course, would materially increase the 
annual ordinary expenses of our Naval Establishment. Our 
Allies, as well as the defeated powers, following the war, were 
endeavoring to adjust themselves to postwar conditions and 
to extricate themselves from the serious and calamitous 
conditions resulting from the war. Neither Great Britain 
nor Japan, nor any of the naval powers, were projecting 
new naval programs or planning important naval construc- 
tion. But when the United States pushed forward the con- 
struction of the gigantic war fleet contemplated by the 1916 
program, Great Britain and Japan, as well as other nations, 
took cognizance of the same and sought to ascertain the 
reason for this apparent warlike movement. A situation 
developed which interrupted the nations struggling for re- 
lief from the oppressive burdens resulting from the World 
War. Fears and jealousies were aroused which produced a 
dangerous psychology and tended to revive the spirit of 
war. Some people saw in the naval program of the United 
States a determination upon our part to dominate the seas 
and to exercise undue influence, if not authority, in other 
parts of the world. The situation proved the truth of the 
statement often made that large expenditures for naval and 
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military purposes arouse the fears and often the resentment 
of other nations. 

Secretary Hughes, when speaking before the American 
Society of International Law, in Washington in April, 1927, 
referred to our naval program of 1916, and said: 

* * * Whatever the motive that inspired our naval program 
of 1916, it was clear, after the end of the war, that it was 
unnecessarily extensive and had become essentially provoca- 
tyes ers 

The question pressed, Against whom was it directed? Germany's 
naval power was destroyed. There were but two other great naval 
powers—Great Britain and Japan. It was natural for Japan to 
misinterpret the motives back of the continuance of our ambitious 
naval force. I am informed that responsive to ours, Japan's 
naval expenditure, which was less than $100,000,000 in 1917, had 
been increased to over $270,000,000 in 1921. 


Senators will recall that the naval program of 1916 au- 
thorized the construction of 16 capital ships, together with 
a large number of destroyers, submarines, scout cruisers, 
torpedo boats, transports, fuel ships, tenders, and other 
auxiliary naval craft, the cost of which would have been 
greatly in excess of $1,000,000,000. Of course, a fleet of such 
magnitude would have been superior to that of any nation, 
and the annual cost of its maintenance would have been an 
increasing burden to the American people. It would have 
required larger docks and naval bases, and would have ma- 
terially increased the personnel of the Navy. The General 
Board of the Navy determined to adhere to the 1916 naval 
program and submitted a report in favor of that program. 
Admiral Sims, speaking of the report, declared that “it was 
very largely mistaken.” He was not in harmony with the 
position taken by the naval board in its insistence upon the 
construction of so large a number of capital ships. He be- 
lieved that the naval engagements of the World War dem- 
onstrated that the battleship was not so important as it had 
been thought to be, and that submarines and airplanes and 
airplane carriers must be regarded as imperatively needed in 
naval warfare. It is certain that the chauvinistic attitude 
assumed by the Navy Department and some Americans in 
1920 and 1921 produced reactions among naval powers. As 
Secretary Hughes stated in the address from which I have 
quoted, the question was asked, “Against whom is the United 
States building?” There was much jingoistic talk that war 
with a Pacific power was inevitable, and some portions of 
the American press declared that a conflict between the 
United States and Great Britain could not long be post- 
poned. Japan revised her naval budget in the light of our 
1916 naval program, and Great Britain, which had not laid 
the keel of a single war vessel since the armistice, but, upon 
the contrary, had scrapped hundreds of her naval craft, 
began preparations for the construction of a number of 
naval vessels. 

The fears of other naval powers were not allayed by the 
repeated statements made in the United States in 1919, 1920, 
and 1921 that the enormous appropriations for naval and 
military purposes were only intended for the defense of the 
United States. Senators will recall that in the years just 
mentioned there was much extravagant and feverish talk in 
the United States about “preparedness.” Civilians and 
military and naval officers indulged in solemn warnings that 
the United States must be “ prepared” in a military and 
naval way against any possible foe—though most nations 
were bankrupt, and there was no real or imaginary foe of 
the United States—and therefore justified the naval program 
to which I have referred. In passing may I say that Ger- 
many when she was building a powerful navy and maintain- 
ing an army of larger proportions than any in the world 
insisted that her military establishment was moderate and 
designed exclusively for “defensive purposes.” France, 
Italy, and other nations contended that their armies and 
navies were designed solely for the “defense” of their re- 
spective countries. Imperialistic nations have not infre- 
quently, under the guise of “national preparedness,” laid 
plans which they subsequently sought to execute for the 
conquest of other countries. Statesmen who desired world 
peace and unity perceived the apparent militant manifesta- 
tions of the United States in 1920 and 1921, and some of 
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them anxiously sought ways and means to avert any inter- 
national conflict. Repercussions produced by our naval pro- 
gram appeared in Japan. Mr. Bywater in his Sea Power in 
the Pacific gives an account of a discussion which took place 
in a committee of the Japanese Diet in 1920. A few quota- 
tions will be illuminating upon this point: 

A member: For how long a period will the requirements of the 
navy be covered by this bill? 

Admiralty reply: No definite answer can be returned to that 
question. The program now before you is the minimum consistent 
with our needs to the end of 1924. It is not considered wholly 
adequate by the imperial navy department, especially as regards 
the number of cruisers and submarines, these types to which 
special importance is attached. Developments in the naval policy 
of foreign states can not be ignored by us. 

A member: Does this program take cognizance of current naval 
expenditure in the United States and England? 

Admiralty reply: Yes; it was not prepared until the extent of 
current naval expenditure by those two powers was known to us. 
Any substantial additions which may be made to either of them 
would compel us to reconsider our own budget. 

A member: Are we, then, building warships against the United 
States or England, or both? 

Admiralty reply: No; against neither. The navy department 
deprecates such suggestions. But it is obvious that our program 
must be influenced by what is being done abroad. 

A member: The political outlook must indeed be grave if the 
navy department feels warranted in demanding £68,000,000 for 
new warships at a time of such pronounced economic stress. The 
committee would welcome a more detailed explanation of the 
department's reasons for this heavy demand. 

Admiralty reply: The program is dictated by requirements of 
strategy. It was not drawn up without earnest consideration or 
without due allowance being made for the country's financial sit- 
uation. Every nation must, however, be prepared to make sacri- 
fices if it desires to be safe from foreign aggression. 


The naval budget of Japan for 1920 and 1921 was mate- 
rially increased, and it is apparent that the discussion in the 
Diet which, I understand, preceded an increased appropria- 
tion, was precipitated by the policy of the United States in 
feverishly pushing to completion the 1916 naval program. 

Fortunately there were many in the United States who 
disapproved of the feverish haste with which the United 
States was building battleships and war craft and who fore- 
saw the serious menace to world peace which would result 
from the military preparations of the United States. The 
Washington conference was in response to the growing de- 
mands of the American people that the 1916 naval program 
should be modified or abandoned. Though the Washington 
conference was not productive of all that it was hoped and 
desired, it was an important event in human affairs. The 
work of President Harding and Secretary Hughes in pro- 
moting this conference leaves an imperishable monument to 
their names. The Washington conference demonstrated that 
powerful nations could meet together and resolve upon 
practical methods for the reduction of armaments and re- 
move the causes of jealousy and fear and at the same time 
diminish the causes of war. That conference allayed sus- 
Picions and apprehensions which existed in various nations 
and removed enmities that threatened the peace of the 
world. It strengthened the belief entertained by millions 
throughout the world that through international conferences 
and agreements conflicts might be averted and world peace 
promoted. It is true the conference did not deal with all 
naval categories and left much to be desired. I regret that 
it did not more effectively deal with battleships and with 
other forms of naval craft. It did, however, march far 
along the highway of achievement, and the obligation rests 
upon this country, as well as others, to complete the task of 
reducing the armaments of the world to the vanishing point 
and providing judicial and other instrumentalities for the 
settlement of disputes arising among nations. 

It was expected that the London conference would be an 
important and, indeed, a vital supplement to the Washington 
conference. I confess that the results of that conference 
were most disappointing to me. It did not reduce our naval 
expenses, and as interpreted by many it calls for new naval 
construction of considerably more than a billion dollars 
within the next five years. Quite recently Admiral Pratt, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, transmitted to the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs a statement which, as I recall, 
declared that to carry out the terms of the London treaty 
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$1,100,000,000 would be required for “new naval construc- 
tion,” which with the air program would make an aggregate 
of $1,250,000,000. The hopes of the American people that 
their naval burdens would be diminished as a result of the 
London conference have been rudely shattered, and with the 
ratification of the treaty there have been accumulating evi- 
dences that the cost of our Navy will not be diminished, but 
upon the contrary greatly increased. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, no sufficient reason exists to 
justify expending $30,000,000 upon the three battleships 
mentioned. The condition of our Navy does not justify this 
expenditure, nor does the situation of the world call 
for this navalistic display. What the world needs to-day is 
peace and not war; food and clothes and homes and the 
necessities and comforts of life, not new forts and armed 
vessels and gaudy trappings of military power. It seems to 
me that a pronounced atavistic spirit has manifested itself 
when we spend so much time in talking about war and 
preparations for war. Certainly there should be no ground 
for the expressions not infrequently heard in this and other 
countries, that the treaties which have been negotiated 
calling for arbitration and renunciation of war, were not 
animated by sincere convictions and were not expected to 
be observed. The Kellogg-Briand pact was hailed by millions 
of people as a harbinger of peace. When the signatories to 
that pact declared that they solemnly renounced war and 
promised to settle disputes through peaceful agencies, new 
hope came into the hearts of men. They knew of the 
horrors of war; of its devastation and ruin; of its obstacles 
to progress and to the happiness and welfare of the peoples 
of the world. They realized that they were struggling under 
burdens of debt and that their children would be bound by 
creditors’ chains which war had forged; and they looked 
with the deepest satisfaction and, indeed, inexpressible joy 
upon this international agreement which gave a promise of 
world peace. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the numerous treaties 
among nations calling for arbitration, and the provisions in 
the League of Nations for disarmament, and the Kellogg- 
Briand pact, which contains a solemn renunciation of war, 
we are constantly met with the demand that we must in- 
crease our military forces, strengthen our Navy, and expend 
larger sums for the maintenance of Military Establishments. 
This Republic occupies a strategic position for the promo- 
tion of world peace. Its material strength and power, its 
impregnable provision from invasion or assault, its freedom 
from imperialistic designs—all these factors and more, crown 
it with leadership for the guidance of the world along the 
paths of peace and world unity. But if the United States, 
with all its advantages, its strength, its power, shall engage 
in warlike preparations and employ the language of war, it 
will, in the words of Secretary Hughes “ become essentially 
provocative.” It will arouse fears among other nations, and 
these fears will be followed by resentments that will have 
their repercussions throughout the world. 

Mr. President, there is too much talk of war, and many in 
this and other lands believe that a war psychology is being 
developed which constitutes a menace to world peace. We 
should be the peacemakers and the leaders along the paths 
of peace. There is no nation that we fear, no lands that we 
covet, no ambitions which we cherish hostile to other peoples 
or nations. We are as a city set upon a hill to point the way 
to world unity. 

In 1935 a world conference will be held in the interest of 
disarmament. Between now and then every effort should be 
made to strengthen the forces of peace. If that were done, 
when this important international conference meets it will 
breathe the atmosphere of peace and good will. Its repre- 
sentatives will not gather armed with weapons of destruction 
and filled with suspicions and animosities. 

I repeat, Mr. President, when I say that upon this Govern- 
ment rests a responsibility which has never been borne by 
any other nation in the history of the world. This state- 
ment is no disparagement of other nations, nor is it uttered 
in any spirit of arrogance or pride. Important and power- 
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ful as are other nations, they do not occupy that advanta- 
geous position to carry forward the movement for disarma- 
ment and brotherhood that is possessed by the United States. 
Its responsibility must not be shirked and the crown of 
leadership must be worn with humility. We must inspire in 
the hearts of the people everywhere a supreme faith that 
war must be outlawed, that peace must reign, and that 
humanity must be drawn within the circle wherein justice is 
found and the moral law is supreme. I know that this view 
is derided by many. They regard international peace and 
fellowship as an iridescent dream and believe that humanity 
is condemned, like Sisyphus of old, to forever vainly struggle 
to roll the stone of a redeemed and peaceful world to the 
summit of international good will. 

Mr. President, I have faith in the future, in the spiritual 
and moral forces operating in the hearts of men, and I be- 
lieve the day will come spoken of by the Prophet Isaiah, 
that men “shall beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Mr. President, in addition to the $30,000,000 carried by this 
bill for naval purposes, within a few days the Senate will 
have before it a measure calling for appropriations of ap- 
proximately $375,000,000 to meet the “ordinary” expenses 
of the Navy Department for the next fiscal year. There is 
a bill on the calendar reported by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, the passage of which is being urged, which carries 
more than $82,000,000 for the construction of various war 
vessels to be added to our naval fleet. Among them are one 
aircraft carrier to cost, including armor, armament, am- 
munition, and airplanes, $27,650,000; one flying-deck cruiser 
to cost, including armor, armament, ammunition, and air- 
planes, not to exceed $20,780,000; one cruiser to cost, includ- 
ing armor, armament, ammunition, and airplanes, not to 
exceed $16,605,000; submarines to cost, including armor, 
armament, and ammunition, $17,600,000. There are other 
et in the bill which may call for further appropria- 

ons. 

Yesterday, as I am advised, the House considered a similar 
bill which carries appropriations in excess of $82,000,000. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is referring to the con- 
struction bill that was reported to the House yesterday. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the House has passed the bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise me as to the amount 
that the bill carries? 

Mr. HALE. I think it cuts out a $16,000,000 cruiser and 
carries the figures the Senator has already given with 
sixteen-odd million dollars cut out of the bill. 

Mr. KING. What is the aggregate? Does the Senator 
recall? 

Mr. HALE. About $70,000,000, with the exception I have 
stated. That is the same bill that we have before the Naval 
Affairs Committee now. 

Mr. KING. The House will soon pass the naval bill car- 
rying nearly $400,000,000 to meet the expenses of the Navy 
Department for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, in addition to the expenses for the Navy, 
we are to make large appropriations for the Army. I have 
in my hands the report submitted by Mr. BARBOUR, of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, dealing with 
H. R. 15593. As reported, the measure carries more than 
$446,000,000. It seems incredible that the cost of main- 
taining our Army reaches figures of such magnitude. 
That amount is greatly in excess of the total expenses of 
Germany for her mighty army at a time when it was claimed 
she was preparing for a great military conflict. I should 
add that a part of this sum is for other purposes than mili- 
tary. The appropriations asked by the executive depart- 
ment for the Army and the Navy for the next fiscal year will 
amount to more than $800,000,000. 
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Mr. President, this is a stupendous sum to appropriate 
for military purposes for one year, but this does not end 
the chapter. The President and the Navy Department are 
calling upon Congress to expend within the next five years, 
as I recall, more than $1,100,000,000 for new naval con- 
struction. It is contended that this must be done to meet 
the requirements of the London naval treaty, which has 
received so much unwarranted praise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire 
whot information the Senator has that the PPresident ap- 
proves the program. 

Mr. KING. The delegates of the United States to the 
London conference, if I understand their position, interpret 
the treaty as calling for an appropriation of more than 
a billion dollars for new naval construction before the end 
of 1936. The President has approved the treaty and, as I 
understand, places the same interpretation upon it as is 
given it by our delegates. Moreover, as I am advised, the 
President desires that Congress shall appropriate approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 during this session to begin new con- 
struction of naval vessels, which will constitute a part of 
the program requiring an expenditure of between $1,000,- 
000,000 and $1,200,000,000. I think the statements of one 
or more of the delegates before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate fully confirm what I have just said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am aware of the fact 
that in order to make the London treaty an actual fact it 
is necessary to spend the sum of money named by the Sen- 
ator; but I have not yet been informed as to what the 
President’s attitude in this matter is. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the President, either in 
his letter transmitting the London treaty to the Senate or 
upon another occasion, approved the treaty and recom- 
mended not only its ratifications by the Senate but the 
naval construction program which it seems to authorize but 
does not command. As I understand, the view has been gen- 
erally accepted by the executive department, as well as by 
the country, that the treaty which the President asked to 
be ratified contemplated that the United States would ex- 
pend more than a billion dollars for new naval construction 
prior to the close of 1936. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think 
that everybody who supported that treaty should vote for 
increased appropriations to build the number of vessels nec- 
essary to place our Navy on a parity with the navies of 
other countries? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is why I inquire 
about the President’s attitude, because I know that there are 
certain Senators who do not feel that they ought to support 
a program for the purpose of building the Navy up to those 
requirements, and I hope the President does support the 
program. 

Mr. KING. I hope the President will not further urge 
that the entire program of construction referred to shall be 
carried out. Of course, a situation might arise calling for 
large expenditures for new naval vessels, but in my opinion 
there is nothing now apparent to justify entering upon a 
construction program involving over twelve hundred million 
dollars. Certainly the treaty is not a mandate for the 
United States to spend that huge sum for new naval vessels, 
It was not a signal for the participating nations to enter 
upon a naval construction race. I am forced to state, how- 
ever, that, as I understand the President’s attitude, he has 
given approval to the work of our representatives in the 
London conference and, as stated, has recommended or will 
recommend that this Congress make an appropriation of 
approximately $80,000,000 for new naval construction, and 
may I add that the $30,000,000 carried by the bill before us 
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constitutes no part of the new naval construction program 
which it is claimed is authorized by the London treaty. 

May I say to the Senator that I voted for the treaty re- 
luctantly. I was not satisfied with its terms and believed 
that it did not accomplish what was expected by the 
American people. 

The country had been led to believe, from the statements 
emanating from the conference between the President of the 
United States and Mr. MacDonald, that a treaty would be 
negotiated that would materially reduce naval costs and 
halt naval competition. Premier MacDonald had stated 
that the question of parity was of no importance, that the 
United States could have parity until it was overflowing; 
and President Hoover had stated that— 

We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It can not be too low for us. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of international ques- 
tions, particularly where they involve policies of the execu- 
tive department, I am willing to go a long way in giving 
them support, particularly if the President is not of my 
political faith. I want always, if I can, to support the ex- 
ecutive department in its conduct of international affairs. 
I have believed that there should be no partisanship in the 
consideration of executive policies dealing with international 
questions. 

Apropos of my reference to Premier MacDonald, permit 
me to further state that he announced before or during 
the London conference the willingness of his Government 
to reduce the number of capital ships with a view to their 
elimination. . 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Can the Senator tell us when that sentiment 
was expressed by Mr. MacDonald? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the press contained many 
statements to the effect that the British Government was 
desirous of taking up at the conference the question of 
capital ships; and, as I remember, some newspapers were 
critical of the American delegation when it was reported 
that they were unwilling to consider that question, but pre- 
ferred to confine themselves to the consideration of the 
cruiser problem. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to interrupt him, I would like to say that I never heard that 
Mr. MacDonald had ever expressed a willingness to consider 
the abolition of capital ships. The only suggestion I heard 
on that score came from nations which had no capital ships 
of any account and which, consequently, were very anxious 
to have us destroy ours. I do not remember that the British 
ever advanced that suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I feel confident, if we are to 
believe the numerous reports which came from abroad, that 
the question was suggested by Mr. MacDonald that the con- 
ference consider the question of limiting capital ships, with 
a view to their ultimate elimination, and the press reported 
that our delegation declined to consider the proposition, but, 
upon the contrary, made the suggestion that the United 
States be authorized to construct another capital ship of the 
Hood type. l 

Mr. REED. A great many propositions were made to and 
fro in a process of trading, naturally. We wanted to be 
sure that the right to modernize these ships was recognized. 
There was a suggestion at one time by the British about 
reducing the tonnage of capital ships, but I assure the Sen- 
ate that no matter what the newspapers may have sent—and 
they seemed to have sent a good deal of everything—there 
was no responsible suggestion from the British that capital 
ships be abolished. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Pennsylvania stated that 
at one time there was a suggestion by the British about de- 
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creasing the size of battleships. There never was any ques- 
tion, was there, of the British giving up their present ships? 

Mr. REED. Not at all. It was always assumed that they 
would keep the strongest ships they now have, including the 
Hood, which is a bigger ship than any ship any other coun- 
try in the world has. 

Mr. HALE. The Hood is a cruiser. 

Mr. REED. Yes; a battle cruiser. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, it is my recollection that the 
question was—if not formally, then informally—suggested by 
representatives of Great Britain, France, and Italy of reduc- 
ing the number of battleships permitted under the Washing- 
ton treaty of 1922 and of prolonging the lives of battleships 
and of considering in a general way the question of capital 
ships. My recollection is that no encouragement was given 
to that suggestion by the representatives of the United 
States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator wish to have 
me answer that now? 

Mr. KING. Just as the Senator pleases. 

Mr. REED. It is perfectly obvious that the situation to- 
day is that Great Britain and the United States and Japan, 
having the only modern battleships there are in the world, 
dominate the seas, and all the other nations, such as France, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, which are building up navies, 
and which have no battleships, would be perfectly delighted 
to have us sink ours. The suggestion never was seriously 
considered, either by the British Admiralty or by our own 
admiralty, or, so far as I know, by the Japanese Admiralty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no doubt that many 
nations would be glad to see battleships abandoned. I think 
a majority of the people of the United States, appreciating 
the development of the submarine and the airplane, and the 
new instrumentalities of war, would be glad to see battle- 
ships abolished by all nations. I believe they approve the 
views of Admiral Sims, of Sir Percy Scott, and of many other 
great naval experts here as well as in other countries, who 
declare that the present relative strength of the navies of 
the world could be maintained, even if all capital ships were 
abandoned. 

Mr. President, recurring to the position which I under- 
stood was taken by Prime Minister MacDonald, I can not 
help but believe that he, as well as the representatives of 
France, Japan, and Italy would have been glad to expand 
the work of the conference and to add to its agenda, the 
question of reducing, if not abolishing, capital ships. I re- 
call that Mr. MacDonald, a short time before the conference, 
made a statement to the effect that the position of the Brit- 
ish Government was in favor of the ultimate abolition of 
the battleship. Shortly after the opening of the conference 
a memorandum was prepared by the British delegates de- 
claring the position of the Government on various questions 
to be considered in the conference. This memorandum—or 
the substance of it—was subsequently published as an official 
white paper of the British Government. The press sum- 
mary which I saw was as follows: 

The Government that the number of capital ships for 
each signatory fixed by the Washington Treaty should be reached 
within 18 months of the ratification of the treaty resulting from 
this conference instead of by 1936. It proposes that no replace- 
ment of existing ships should take place before the next confer- 
ence in 1935 and that in the meantime, the whole question of 
capital ships should be the subject of negotiation between the 

ers concerned. The Government will. press for reduction 
though, of course, without disturbing the Washington equilibrium. 
Its experts fayor a reduction in size from 35,000 tons to 25,000 
tons and of guns from 16 inches to 12 inches. They also favor 
a lengthening of the age from 20 to 26 years. The Government 
hopes that there will be an exchange of views on this subject dur- 
ing the conference. Indeed, it would wish to see an agreement by 
which battleshtps will in due time disappear altogether as it con- 
siders them a very doubtful tion in view of their size and 
cost and of the development of the efficacy of air and submarine 
attack. 

It will be observed that this proposition went directly to 
the question of the abolition of capital ships; it also called 
for a reduction in the number of capital ships, and also a 
reduction in their tonnage from 35,000 to 25,000 tons. It 
also proposed the lengthening of the age from 20 to 26 years. 
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My recollection is that the Italian and French delegates sig- 
nified their willingness to discuss the question of capital 
ships and their reduction if not their abolition. 

I have before me a copy of the New Republic, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1930, in which the question, Can battleships be 
abolished now,” is discussed. Reference is made in this 
article to the offer of Mr. MacDonald to abolish battleships. 

The writer states that— 


Ramsay Macdonald has offered the world the first opportunity 
it has ever had completely to scrap a great section of its arma- 
ment. Mr. Hoover's Government has blocked that , and, 
if it maintains its position, will completely scuttle it at London. 


I do not agree with that latter statement. 


Both of these actions are surprising, but more amazing still 
is the apathy of the American public. 

For once there is a real possibility that the nations of the 
world can engage in sweeping disarmament. Their governments 
are hard pressed on budgets; their peoples cry out for food, 
shelter, and employment; huge savings that would follow the 
elimination of the battleship would be a godsend to them, and 
they are willing to make the considerable sacrifice of pride and 
tradition that would be required. 


Without reading the article further, Mr. President, I de- 
sire to insert excerpts from it in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 


* * * Mr. Macdonald created an unusual opportunity for 
public discussion and individual judgment. He made the Ameri- 
can Government’s policy on battleships an issue by bringing it 
into the open. The administration at Washington was not grate- 
ful. It was “surprised” that the British Prime Minister should 
drag the whole matter before the public “in the face of the fact” 
that he was fully informed of the Washington Government's 
settled opposition to his proposal, It was an embarrassing posi- 
tion to be placed in, and the administration had to make the best 
of it. Therefore the public was informed that Washington did not 
“ expect” agreement on abolition, although the American delega- 
tion would do everything it could to secure an extended holiday 
in replacements and actual reduction. * * * Mr. Macdonald 
had offered them a perfect opportunity to make an issue of the 
disappointing position of the American Government. One looked 
for a broadside in the press, from the pulpits, over the wires, on 
the air, demanding that Mr. Hoover and his representatives the 
whole way with the British, if not farther. Very little, Ea any- 
thing, happened. There were no editorials, largely because no one 
pointed up the issue; Washington had said there was no issue; 
that no agreement could be reached; and that was accepted with- 
out protest. There was not sufficient comment in the press to 
furnish material for a review of the battleship question in the 
Literary Digest. Liberal journals and peace organs felt some ob- 
servations were called for, but they were not particularly con- 
cerned; they imagined that, with great astuteness, the American 
delegation might be creating a strong bargaining position for use 
later on, and they considered a prolonged holiday about all that 
could be expected, leaving the nations another opportunity to 
agree on real abolition later on. There were counsels of caution— 
Washington and the delegation knew what they were about and 
should not be embarrassed by a show of disagreement at home. 
Word was passed round that the administration was advising peace 
forces to refrain from open criticism lest they arouse the military 
factions to greater activity. Every plausible reason for inaction 
was discovered. For once there is a real possibility that the 
nations of the world can engage in sweeping disarmaments. Their 
governments are hard — on budgets, their peoples cry out 
for food, shelter, employment. The huge savings that would 
follow the elimination of battleships would be a godsend to 
them, and they are to make the considerable sacrifice of 
pride and tradition that would be required. 

. * * . * . * 

mdents in London and Washington reiterate, There 
is no change in the American position * * *. There is, at least, 
an even chance that these optimists are foolish and deluded. 
There seems little doubt that the American delegation is using all 
of its influence to keep battleships out of the discussion, or at 
least to postpone consideration of them to the last, and they 
probably have sufficient force back of them to get their own way 
with the agenda. If battleships are taken up after agreement has 
been reached on other craft, it is clear there will be no abolition 
and no great reduction. Elimination of first-line ships at that 
time would force the conference to start at the beginning again 
and readjust all the schedules in the light of the changed situa- 
tion, for not only the relative strength of the powers but also the 
character and number of all types of fighting ships must be deter- 
mined in relation to capital-ship strength. The conference could 
not leave battleships to the last if it meant to eliminate them 
. Of all the national positions taken at London the Ameri- 
can opposition to capital-ship abolition is the weakest and most 
unconvincing. It could be given with the least sacrifice, and 


if not graciously there will be little power with 


which the American delegation can urge others to make more real 
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sacrifices. Nothing could do so much to create a new atmosphere 
of trust and confidence as a change of position at Washing- 
ton y * +. 


Mr. KING. I have a clipping from the Ontario Morning 
Journal of February 12, 1930, containing an editorial under 
the head, A Surprising United States Demand. I ask that 
it be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


* + * The painful surprise of the naval parley is America’s 
demand for the right to build a new battleship of the most power- 
ful class on the ground that she is to make her category of capi- 
tal ships equal to Great Britain's. The startling announcement 
was kept back from the public for nearly a week after it was made 
at the conference for obvious reasons—for fear of the bad effect it 
might have on the situation. And, no wonder. It flies in the face 
of Britain’s proposal to abolish battleships altogether, and, failing 
that, to prepare the way gradually for such elimination. It files 
in the face of Mr. Hoover’s strongly expressed determination that 
there should be not only limitation of naval armaments but actual 
reduction. The President's Armistice Day speech contained the 
words: “It only remains for the others to say how low they will go. 
It can not be too low for us.” The new proposal to lay down the 
most powerful capital ship in the world will, if accepted, block 
the path of naval reduction for years to come, for it will take years 
to build and years will elapse after that before the nation would 
be willing to sink it. * * * Let it be repeated that the British 
proposals concede parity to the United States, but advocate that 
such parity should be based on lesser allotments of ships in some 
categories and a total elimination of others, As presented by 
Premier MacDonald, Britain would like (1) to bring about the en- 
tire abolition of battleships or, if that is impossible, a reduction 
in the size and gun power in new battleships with a view to their 
ultimate disappearance. It would proceed by various devices of 
hastening scrapping, delaying replacements, increasing the age of 
ships, and reduction in the size of ships and guns; (2) to suppress 
submarines entirely or, failing that, to reduce their size and num- 
bers; and (3) to curtail the number of destroyers, What the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister desires is the longest possible immediate step 
in all-round naval reduction as the basis of much more radical 
cuts at future conferences. In short, the joint governments of the 
British Empire believe the conference ought not only to reduce the 
existing fleets and building programs but to put an end finally to 
competition in naval armaments as a means toward the establish- 
ment of peace on an unassailable basis. * * * 


Mr. KING. In support of my statement that the press 
discussed the proposition of Ramsay MacDonald relating to 
battleships, I call attention to an editorial in the Portland 
(Me.) News, January 31, 1930, which I ask to be inserted in 
the Record without reading. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


The matter referred to reads as follows: 


It can not be too low for us. 

Premier Ramsay MacDonald, representing Great Britain, having 
already yielded the centuries-old position of Britannia’s ruler- 
ship of the waves, and conceded naval parity to us, offered the 
United States complete abolition of battleships. 

Henry L. Stimson, head of the American delegation to the Lon- 
don conference, the purpose of which is naval disarmament, does 
not quite see his way clear to accept the complete abolition of bat- 
tleships. 

Secretary Stimson, however, urges that the submarine be abol- 
ished, and states that the United States is willing to do away with 
undersea vessels entirely. 

France, however, can not quite see its way clear to abolish the 
submarine completely. 

Given the example of the United States in respect to Great 
Britain's clean-cut and definite offer to abolish a category of war 
vessels, one can not exactly blame France for hesitating about 
yielding to our request for the abolition of a category of ships 
which she deems useful for defense. 

How practical, how effective, and how tangible a result it would 
have been had the United States promptly accepted Great Brit- 
ain’s offer to abolish battleships. 

How logical and irresistible would then have been our demand 
to France that she, too, abolish an entire category of war vessels— 
submarines. 

How further consistent such a position of the United States 
would have been in view of the declaration in President Hoover's 
Armistice Day address: 

“ We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It can not be too low for us.” 

What an achievement it would have been if, within a week of 
the opening of the conference, the world could hear that: 

I. Battleships had been abolished. 

II. Submarines had been abolished. 

And how infinitely greater would not then be the momentum 
for cutting drastically into the remaining categories—cruisers, 
destroyers, airplane carriers. 


Then arms reduction would have been a fact, a glorious fact, 
a great accomplishment. 

It is not yet too late to hope for such a result. 

traces sentiment throughout the United States might yet 
achieve it. 


Mr. KING. In an editorial appearing in the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, February 17, 1930, this statement is 
made: 


The Times-Union does not believe the Nation or the people 
want a superbattleship of the type suggested by the experts of 
the American naval delegation in London. J 


The editorial further proceeds: 


Those who view this conference as one of a series of steps toward 
removing fear, and the hostility born of fear, from the world, will 
ask little argument on this point. Commitment to the building of 
& new capital ship at tremendous expense would be a poor, a very 
poor result to place before the American people as the result of a 
conference called for the express purpose of limiting or actually 
reducing armaments. 

For those who are less hopeful regarding ultimate disarmament 
and lasting peace, there are certain practical considerations which 
should weigh heavily against building such a superbattleship. 

First. We believe there is grave doubt as to the future or present 
utility of the monster battleship as an instrument of naval war- 
fare. The new weapons of the sea, the constant progress being 
made in the design, range, and power of both airplanes and sub- 
marines, lend force to this view. It is held by many naval ex- 
perts, British, Japanese, and American. The French have long 
leaned to this theory. 

Furthermore, we do not believe the United States Fleet needs 
such a ship to equal the British. We have to-day three battleships 
armed with a total of twenty-four 16-inch guns, The British fleet 
has two ships armed with a total of eighteen 16-inch guns. If 5 of 
Britain's 20 capital ships are scrapped and 3 of America’s 18, we 
shall have numerical parity and probably as close to power parity 
as is possible. S 

To sum up, the superbattleship proposal should be snubbed 
decisively because it is contrary to the entire trend of inter- 
national thought and effort, because it is of doubtful naval value, 
and because it is not needed for defense. 


The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, February 6, 1930, 
referring to the reported agreement between Secretary Stim- 
son and the British Government to scrap three American 
capital ships and five British ships, states: 


LIGHTENING THE LOAD 


The agreement which is reported to have been reached between 
Secretary Stimson and the British Government to scrap imme- 
diately three American capital ships and five English, and extend 
the building holiday in this class of ships until 1936, is eminently 
sensible. The proposal is not a radical departure from programs 
already established but simply seeks to accomplish at once what 
will occur in 1936 under the terms of the Washington treaty. 

The other three countries represented at the conference are not 
so closely affected. Japan, with 10 capital ships, would have to 
scrap 1 to bring about the established ratio of 15-15-9. France 
and Italy have for some time shown an indisposition to build the 
huge dreadnought and are concentrating their efforts on small 
craft. Even if the scrapping of eight or nine capital ships had no 
moral effect, its economic consequences are well worth weighing. 
It costs America $3,500,000 a year to maintain and operate a 
capital ship. If three were discarded the annual saving would be 
$10,000,000 and the total for the five years would be $50,000,000, 
England's saving might be placed at between $60,000,000 and $70,- 
000,000, and Japan’s at about $10,000,000. The greatest saving, 
however, would be accomplished by a suspension of the program of 
replacing ships within the next five years. Both the United 
States and England are due to lay down eight capital ships each 
in that period, with a cost to the United States of $400,000,000, to 
the British of $300,000,000, and of $200,000,000 to Japan for the six 
capital ships she is entitled to build, The grand total is a billion 
dollars for the three, and $450,000,000 for the United States. The 
proposal, if adopted, would prove an appreciable lightening of the 
burden, especially for England, where there is a decided pinch. 

Not only would such an agreement constitute a blessing in itself 
but it should become a long stride toward the ultimate goal of 
disarmament. With capital ships reduced in 1936 to 15 in each 
navy, it would be easy to reach another agreement to allow the 
old ships to be discarded without replacements, reducing the 
number perhaps to 10, and eventually to none. With nations 
used, then, to the idea of reduction, the war on armaments should 
progress even more swiftly. 


The Dayton (Ohio) News, in its issue of March 13, 1930, 
in discussing the London conference, states that the obliga- 
tion rests upon America— 


To lead off for disarmament. * * We have seemed to be- 
come demanders of armament for ourselves rather than offerers 
of disarmament for all. * * * The American delegation has 
seemed to be the obstacle to the abandonment of the dread- 
nought. 


To show that the question of the abolition of battleships 
was directly or indirectly before the London conference and 
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was discussed not only in the United States, but in Great 
Britain, I call attention to an editorial from the Ottawa 
(Ontario) Morning Journal, January 22, 1930. The editorial 
is entitled, Will the Battleship Go?” I ask that it be in- 
serted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


It is clear from the cable dispatches that Great Britain, for 
centuries mistress of the seas, still leads all nations in her 
supreme efforts to get real results from the naval conference 
which has just opened in London. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
expressed the hope that battleships may be abolished, if not 
forthwith, at least gradually. This proposed departure has the 
backing not only of the Labor Party, but also the conservative 
or unionist opposition. Conservative newspapers, such as the 
London Times, the Morning Post, and the Morning Telegraph 
have been cam recently for battleship abolition. So too 
the influential British weekly press has united in advocating sup- 
pression of big capital ships. The New Statesman is quoted as say- 
ing, To reduce the maximum size of battleships from 35,000 to 
30,000 or 25,000 is not enough. If battleships can not be abolished 
altogether, they ought at any rate to limited to 15,000 or even 
10,000 tons.” The Spectator observes “ The sole function of battle- 
ships is to fight battleships. If they were abolished no country 
would be in a more dangerous position than it is to-day.” The 
Saturday Review says that the two main questions before the 
conference will be the Mediterranean situation and battleships. 
It repeats Sir Scott's question, What is the use of the 
battleship?” It adds that battleships are simply ships to be used 
in battle. If there is anything in the Kellogg peace pact outlaw- 
ing o.fensive war, they should go. 

France and Italy apparently second Britain's proposal to elimi- 
nate battleships. Le Temps, of Paris, declares: “It must be ad- 
mitted that if consolidation of peace by reduction of armaments 
is sincerely desired, Mr. MacDonald is in the right. Capital ships 
are the offensive weapons par excellence. It is this arm which in 
good loglo must first be reduced or suppressed before a beginning 
is made in limiting the essential means of defense.” In short, 
European critics join in emphasizing the argument that the bat- 
tleship is an essentially aggressive weapon, and that the confer- 
ence, proceeding from the Kellogg pact, should turn its attention 
first to these offensive ships, because the antiwar pact justifies 
only wars in self-defense. 

At the time of Mr. MacDonald's visit to Washington Mr. Hoover 
protested that reductions could not be too drastic for the United 
States. In spite of this Mr. Edwin J. James, who accompanies 
the American delegation in London as a representative of the 
New York Times, cabled his newspaper last weck: 

“Official and unofficial evidence points to the United States 
refusing to adopt the principle of the eventual wiping out of 
capital ships. It has been emphasized that America bat- 
tleships as the backbone of the Navy. While with possible modi- 
fications America would agree to the postponement of replace- 
ments until 1936, t seems there is little likelihood that Wash- 
ington will accept the idea that the biggest warships of the 
future should be only about one-third the size of the capital 
ships of to-day.” 

The week closed with the impression that the United States, 
proponent of the Kellogg pact abolishing war as an instrument of 
national policy, would block the apparent wish of all the great 
powers, except perhaps Japan, to have battleships discarded as 
by far the most expensive and by all means the most aggressive 
and warlike of all naval units. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can not help but feel that the 
London conference failed to interpret the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Kellogg-Briand pact. As I have said, that 
was a solemn treaty entered into by substantially all nations 
of the world, renouncing war in favor of the settlement of 
all disputes by peaceful means. No wonder cynical and 
critical expressions are constantly heard that the peace pact 
was a mere gesture to satisfy the idealists, but was intended 
to be interpreted literally. 

Senators will recall that an appeal was made to the Amer- 
ican delegates, which was signed by more than 1,200 of the 
leaders of thought in the United States, urging that the 
conference conduct its negotiations in full re- 
membrance of the fact that all of the powers of London 
have agreed in the pact of Paris to renounce war in favor 
of settling disputes by peaceful means.” This message was 
a powerful appeal to the American delegates in favor of the 
reduction of armaments and the application of the prin- 
ciples of the pact of Paris to the work of the conference. 
In my opinion, Mr. President, when the London conference 
met the time was ripe for the adoption of a policy in 
harmony with the Kellogg pact and that would save the 
world hundreds of millions of dollars annually now expended 
for military purposes. A 
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Mr. President, I haye a large number of clippings from 
newspapers in the United States and elsewhere published 
during and immediately following the London conference, 
in which the work of the conference is discusssed. These 
clippings deal with the question of the abolition of battle- 
ships, and substantially all declare that battleships should 
be abolished. In these publications the hope is expressed 
that the conference will reach an agreement materially re- 
ducing naval armaments. I ask that a number of these 
editorials and the clippings referred to be inserted in the 
Record without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The clippings referred to are as follows: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of March 3, 1930] 
GOOD NEWS FROM LONDON 


Splendid. news comes from the London conference with regard 
to battleships, A late dispatch carries the following information: 

The project for a super-Rodney dreadnought for the United 
States has been virtually abandoned, the Americans having sug- 
gested other means of achieving real parity of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can fleets, in addition to the proposal for the British scrapping 
five ships and the Americans three in the near future 

In the first place, the London conference was called for the pur- 
pose of reducing naval vessels and curtailing costs, not for the 
purpose of getting additional ‘vessels built at $50,000,000 apiece. 
In the second place, there is probably no point at which reduc- 
tions can be made with greater safety and greater savings than 
in costly battleships. They cost more to build than other vessels. 
They cost more to operate. They cost more to maintain, They 
cost more to replace. And are they obsolete? A goodly number 
of experts say so. 

An aircraft carrier undoubtedly carries greater destructive 
power. It can carry a fleet of nearly 100 airplanes. The planes 
can carry tremendous bombs of 2,000 to 4,000 pounds apiece. 
The firing radius of the planes is greater than that of the large 
naval guns and the bombs are immensely destructive. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if a battleship fleet could meet an aircraft 
carrier with its planes on even terms. A battleship can not catch 
a cruiser. It is in extreme danger from submarines and aircraft. 
Admiral Sims, naval leader in the late war, says that in the event 
of hostilities an American battleship fleet would have to seek 
safety up the Mississippi River. 

What is more natural, then, than naval reduction should take 
place where the heaviest savings can be made and where it is 
probably safest to reduce? What is more natural than to reduce 
the number of vessels that may be obsolete and vessels that are 
the most costly to build, the most costly to maintain, and the 
most costly to operate? 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Post, February 26, 1930] 
WHY IS REDUCTION FORGOTTEN? 


President Hoover's pledge of “the greatest reduction consistent 
with security" seems to have been forgotten by the American 
delegation at the London conference. Mi to the White 
House are asking why reduction is forgotten and the President's 
pledge ignored. 

Affairs of the conference, up to its recess to allow France to 
take out time to elect a new premier, far from the 
spirit of the pledges made by five nations on its opening day. 
Now, there is talk of a 3-power instead of a 5-power pact, one 
which would leave out France and Italy whose overemphasis of 
security has provided jarring notes. Already there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the nations to fashion excuses and to assert 
innocence of guilt. 

Great Britain has proposed the abolition of battleships. In- 
stead of supporting this proposal, which the other powers showed 
a willingness to consider, our delegation put forward a program 
for the United States to build immediately a superbattleship. 
This grotesque proposal of course pleased some of the naval ex- 
perts who seem to have dominated the conference but what of 
the millions of Americans who are undoubtedly with the sen- 
timent expressed by President Hoover in his Armistice Day ad- 
dress when he said: “No American will arise to-day and say that 
we wish one gun or one armed man beyond that n ary for 
the defense of our people. To do so would create distrust in 
other nations, and also would be an invitation to war.” 

The size of the French naval program has raised havoc with 
the parity ements between America and Great Britain. 
This comes about use of Great Britain’s view, or at least that 
of its naval experts, that she needs a surface navy equal to that 
of both France and Italy for her security. If she has such a 
navy and we insisted upon parity it is clear that large-scale 
increases instead of reductions in armament would follow. 

When the United States refused the British proposal for the 
abolishment of battleships it lost an opportunity for large-scale 
reductions. In so doing it did not live up to its pledge. 

“Parity by increase of our already excessive naval appropria- 
tions would be a betrayal of the people. It would cost the 
United States some $840,000,000 during the next five years if the 
naval-building program which now threatens is carried out. It 


is not at all probable that the American people are going to be 
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satisfied with any such result so at variance with the main 
purpose for which the London conference was called.” 


[New York Times, February 4, 1930] 
NAVIES NO LONGER NECESSARY, SAYS AMBASSADOR CASTLE 


William R. Castle, jr., our ambassador to Japan for the period 
of the London conference, in his first public utterance at Tokyo, 
sald: 

“Tf all the naval vessels in the world were sunk, it would not 
endanger national security. We do not want guns to defend 
ourselves against our friends.” 


[From leading editorial in New York Times, February 14, 1930] 


It is necessary, no doubt, for the admirals and the experts and 
the statesmen to get out pencil and paper and do an immense 
lot of figuring about battleships and submarines and airplane 
carriers and all the rest. But when they have done, there will be 
something to be reckoned with higher and more important than 
mathematical demonstrations, namely, that appeal, or demand, 
of the masses of men and women in all parts of the world, to 
which President Hoover made reference in his Armistice Day 
address, 


NAVAL REDUCTION UPWARD 
[Editorial appearing in Scripps-Howard newspapers] 


The American naval proposal at the London conference is dis- 
appointing. It is not the reduction which President Hoover has 
demanded in public statements. 

An opportunity existed. As William Philip Simms, Daily News 
correspondent, reported from London a week ago: 

“The United States is able to obtain a show-down on naval 
armaments whenever it wants to by proposing a plan for the 
abolition of battleships as now defined. This would leave the 
country with a navy second to none and in a position to upbuild 
her merchant marine.” 

Instead the United States has refused to accept the British sug- 
gestion for battleship abolition, and thereby has sacrificed the 
only opportunity for large-scale reduction in American total naval 
tonnage and naval expenditures. 

This puts the United States in the unenyiable position of not 
living up to its pledge. For on Armistice Day President Hoover 
declared: 

“We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the others to say how low 
they will go. It can not be too low for us.” 

Britain’s willingness to wipe out battleship tonnage was too 
low for us.” 

And as Britain will not cut her cruisers to our present strength, 
the only way to achieve parity is to increase American tonnage 
up to her partial cut—all of which seems to end any chance of 
the reduction which President Hoover said was necessary. 

What America now proposes is for Britain to scrap 5 battleships 
while we scrap 3, leaving each power with 15 battleships and 
more money to spend on new cruisers, which are the real battle- 
ships of the future. 

To build up to the figure proposed by the United States we shall 
have to spend about $235,000,000 for new cruisers. of our 
present 80,000 cruiser tonnage, or 200,000 tons if ships now under 
construction are included, we ask at London for 327,000 tons. 

Whatever may be said for or against such a proposal, it cer- 
tainly is not the original Hoover plan and it is not naval reduction. 

Destruction of three old battleships of doubtful value is no 
compensation for the huge American naval expansion proposed at 
the London conference. 


BRISBANE CALLS BATTLESHIPS OUT OF DATE 
{Arthur Brisbane, in New York American, January 18, 1930] 


MacDonald, intelligent British statesman, would abandon battle- 
ship building. Our delegates to the naval conference do not want 
the battleship given up. But for their high character you might 
think they had heard the siren voice of battleship and armor-plate 
lobbyists. 

— are out of date, mere targets for alrplane bombs, 
profitable only to their makers, costing fifty to sixty million dollars 
each. 

Perhaps our delegates will hear from President Hoover, who is 
not out of date, and knows that Britain’s great battle fleet played 
no part in the last war, primitive aircraft and submarines 
it useless. What would modern planes and submarines do? 


— 


Detroit Free Press, February 10, 1930] 

The fact that Great Britain’s spokesman dared to suggest the 
elimination of battleships indicates that the Admiralty has an 
eye to that remote day when navies will be reduced to police duty 
and wars will be fought in the air. 


(Alvin C. Goddard, executive secretary World Peace Commission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the chain of Christian 
Advocates, January 30, 1930) 

As the conference convenes it becomes increasingly evident that 
the battleship is to be its crux. The fate of the battleship appar- 
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ently depends upon the attitude of the American delegation. If 
our delegates back President Hoover in the statement that he 
made on Armistice Day, the battleship is doomed. In his Armi- 
stice Day address before the American Legion President Hoover 
laid down the American position in the following words: 

“We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. 
Having said that, it only remains for the others to scy how low 
they will go. It can not be too low for us.“ 

[Newport (R. I.) News, January 25, 1930] 

If, to-morrow morning, all the battleships in the world were to 

be taken out to sea and sunk without a trace, taxpayers would 


heave a vast sigh of relief and nobody would be hurt. No nation 
would sacrifice anything. 


[Cleveland Press, January 27, 1930] 


Nations need battleships only because other nations have them. 
If all of them were sunk, no one would be in danger and the 
world would probably be better off. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are those who insist that 
when the Washington conference announced that a ratio 
of 5-5-3: 1-8-7 should be applied to the capital ships of 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, 
that the same ratio must be extended to all categories, and 
that the fleets of the respective countries must be built in 
conformity with that ratio. There are those who seem to 
think that that ratio is a sacred and holy thing, that it 
possesses some magical or some mysterious power, and that 
any departure from the ratio by either of the signatories 
to the treaty would result in disastrous consequences. With 
this view I am not in accord. But if it be assumed that 
such ratio is to be applied by the various nations in their 
naval construction, it does not mean that the United States 
must have 20 battleships and Great Britain 20 and Japan 
12, and France and Italy the number fixed by the applica- 
tion of the ratio. The same result would be obtained if 
the number of battleships was greatly reduced and the ratio 
retained. If the United States had 10 battleships and Great 
Britain 10 and Japan 7, that would sustain the same equality 
of strength as when the number of ships in the same ratio 
was much larger. There is no reason why parity may not 
be obtained between Great Britain and the United States 
and Japan if the two first named had 5 battleships each and 
Japan 3. It is possible that the United States might derive 
some advantage, even though the ratio were maintained, if 
the number of battleships was reduced to 5 for Great 
Britain and 5 for the United States. Great Britain has 
possessions in all parts of the world which look to her, in 
part at least, for protection; and the fleet of Great Britain 
would perhaps be relatively weaker with a lower ratio than 
that of the United States where the same ratio is pre- 
served. It is contended that there are naval obligations 
resting upon Great Britain somewhat different because of 
her diversified and multitudinous holdings, which she has to 
protect and defend, than those of the United States, whose 
Navy is largely for defensive purposes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Does the Senator from Utah think that it 
is not necessary that the United States protect her far-flung 
commerce on the seven seas? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah did not 
intend to make that statement. 

Mr. ODDIE. Such an inference might be drawn from 
what the Senator from Utah said about the necessity for 
Great Britain maintaining a certain naval force. 

Mr. KING. I said, or intended to say, that Great Britain 
had possessions in all parts of the world and that if we had 
only 5 battleships and Great Britain but 5 we would have a 
relative advantage over her greater than if each country 
possessed 15 capital ships. It occurs to me that Great 
Britain would suffer more from a reduction in the number of 
her naval craft than would the United States. If she had but 
five battleships she would be at a greater disadvantage in a 
contest with the United States, other factors remaining the 
same, than if her fleet were larger. The Senator from 
Nevada referred to our “far-flung commerce on the seven 
seas.” It is true that our foreign commerce is extensive; in 
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1929 it amounted to nearly $10,000,000,000, but we have few 
possessions. The United States is practically self-contained 
and so favorably situated as to be immune from invasion 
or attack. It is true we have the Philippine Islands, Hawaii. 
Porto, Rico, Guam, and a strip across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. Perhaps I should add that we have Nicaragua, or at 
least we have had marines there for many years, and have 
had more or less to do with elections there and the control 
of the country. The Philippine Islands, however, will not 
forever be a part of the United States. From a military 
standpoint they are a liability rather than an asset. Mr. 
Roosevelt, a short time prior to his death, stated that they 
constituted our “Achilles heel“ and, in the event of war with 
a naval power we would be unable to protect them. Of 
course it is the duty of our country to defend and protect 
itself and to afford protection to American citizens, and so 
long as other nations have navies the United States must 
have one. That does not mean that the United States 
should not take the lead to bring about limitation of arma- 
ments, with a view to ultimate disarmament, and to set up 
international tribunals for the settlement of international 
controversies. 

Earlier in my remarks I referred to the discussions in the 
Senate as to the propriety of carrying out the 1916 naval 
program. In a report, which I submitted to the Senate, I 
insisted that the lessons of the war demonstrated the im- 
portance of submarines and airplanes and called for a revi- 
sion of our policy and a modification of our program with 
respect to battleships. 

I believed that our naval board and the Navy Department 
did not fully appreciate that new methods of warfare had 
been developed and that for the future the battleship had 
lost much of its importance. Believing as I did that in the 
condition then existing throughout the world the United 
States must maintain a suitable Navy, I urged that the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Aeronautics for the development 
of aerial weapons of war and a Bureau of Submarines for 
the development of that important naval weapon. I might 
add parenthetically that I believed our military expenses 
were entirely too great and could be materially reduced if 
economies and greater efficiency were brought about. I also 
urged that a department of national defense be organized 
which should have control of all activities, on land and 
sea and in the air, connected with the protection of our 
country and the conduct of military operations. 

One department with three assistsant secretaries, one for 
the Army, one for the Navy, and one for all forms of avia- 
tion, would coordinate all activities connected with the Army 
and Navy. One organization for our national defense would 
prevent overlapping and duplication, and would unify all 
forces necessary in war or peace for the protection of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the enormous appropria- 
tions annually made for the Army and Navy. I desire to 
point more in detail to the progressive character of these 
expenditures. Mr. Charles P. Howland, director of research 
of the council on foreign relations, in its Survey of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations published in 1930, submits a statistical 
survey of pre-war expenditures for naval and military de- 
fense and indicates the growth of fear under the stimulus 
of armament competition and increasing wealth to indulge 
it. The following appears on pages 384 and 385 of the 
work referred to. 


Defense expenditures in dollars (millions) 


The above table shows that the great powers spent five 
times as much on armament in 1913 as they did in 1858. 
The increase in armament expenditures between 1908 and 
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1913 was in most cases more than 50 per cent. In those 
years, it is estimated that European powers spent forty-five 
thousand million dollars, of which thirty-eight thousand five 
hundred million dollars, or more than five-sixths, were spent 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia. 


According to Mr. Howland, the military expenses of the 


United States for the years 1914 to 1929, inclusive, were as 
follows: 


$194, 939, 625 $144, 982, 547 $339, 922, 173 
:.. SUAS SAGER 188, 476, 640 150, 357, 571 338, 834. 211 
1916... 189, 286, 924 153, 097, 154 842, 384, 078 

443, 082, 460 320, 718, 084 763, 800, 544 
1918. 7, 592, 813. 043 | 1. 606, 052, 674 9, 198, 865, 717 
1919. 16, 003, 818, 592 1, 793, 682,080 | 17. 797, 500, 642 
1 876, 464, 936 910, 560, 128 1, 787, 025, 064 
1921... 494, 974, 977 453, 578, 251 948, 553, 223 
1922.. 459, 080, 356 489, 651, 232 948, 731, 588 
1923... 359, 591, 500 300, 513, 661 660, 105, 161 
19%... 355, 210, 518 325, 322, 863 680, 533, 381 
1925.. 341, 339, 807 278, 000, 933 619, 040, 740 
1926... 364, 624, 851 324, 752, 082 689, 376, 883 
1927.. 367, 385, 646 325, 790, 513 693, 176, 159 
1928.. 370, 420, 310 820, 465, 998 690, 886, 308 
W—— —— —-„—ͤ 466, 795, 331 304, 730, 344 801. 525, 675 


I have figures indicating that in 1928 the naval expendi- 
tures exceeded $344,000,000. In 1930 my information is that 
they amounted to more than $382,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year 1931 my information is that they will exceed that 
amount. 

It will be observed from the foregoing figures that in 1929 
the United States expended more for the War and Navy 
Departments than any other country in the world. It seems 
incredible that this Nation, menaced by none, powerful and 
unafraid, should expend more for military purposes than 
any other Nation. 

Mr. President, I call attention to a statement by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1927, and it could be repeated with 
emphasis for each succeeding year: 

The Federal tax burden of one generation is largely determined 
by the military activities of the preceding one. 

The report referred to presents a graph entitled. How 
Your Tax Dollar Goes.” It shows that 82 per cent are ex- 
pended for wars, past and future. For the year 1917 the 
report shows the fiscal distribution of Federal expenditures 
to be as follows: 


Per cent 
For military functions 31.8 
Interest on public debt... 5-2 ono ose cee LSA 21.1 
e . . 13. 8 
, . R a E AA 16.2 


For all of the ordinary civilian functions of the Govern- 
ment 17.1 per cent were required. Among the ordinary 
civilian functions were public-domain works and industrial 
development and regulation, internal security, and so forth. 

It is contended by many that the interest and retirement 
of the public debt should not be included among war ex- 
penditures. However, substantially all of the public debt 
was incurred for past wars and for military operations, 
and accordingly the Treasury Department has consistently 
so classified it. 

Secretary Mellon in his report for 1925 stated that 82 per 
cent of the Federal expenditures resulted from war and 
that— 


This will be the inevitable situation as long as war is the 
method of settling international disputes. 


Mr. Mellon further states: 


When the average citizen grumbles over the size of his income- 
tax payment he often visualizes his hard-earned money being 
spent by the Government to compile reports on business or agri- 
cultural conditions, or to erect public buildings, send diplomats 
abroad, carry on scientific investigations, or make and enforce 
laws. As a matter of fact, a small part of the taxpayer's dollar 
goes into work of this sort, only about one-sixth used for 
all the multitudinous types of ordinary civil functions added 
together. One-half of each tax dollar is used for the service of 
the public debt. * The remaining one-third of the tax- 
payer's dollar is spent on 1 expenditures for national defense 
or payments to military veterans. 
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According to Secretary Mellon, expenditures for interest 
on the public debt for 1927 exceeded by over $140,000,000 all 
of the ordinary civilian expenditures of the Government, 
and military expenditures were nearly twice the civilian ex- 
penditures and exceeded the amounts of all retirements of 
public debt by approximately $70,000,000. 

According to the figures presented by Congressman FRENCH 
in January, 1930, the cost of the Navy of the United States 
for the preceding fiscal years was more than $374,000,000. 
The naval expenses of the British Empire were but $278,- 
000,000. Japan’s naval budget was $131,000,000. The navy 
of France cost her $99,000,000, and Germany expended ap- 
proximately $63,000,000. It appears, therefore, that the 
United States is expending upon its Navy more than any 
other nation in the world. In the same article prepared by 
Congressman Frencu, the statement is made that the United 
States has 93,323 men in its naval service. The British 
Empire has 89,000 men; Japan, 81,595; France, 60,834; and 
Italy, 45,397. 

Mr. President, our military burdens are entirely too 
great, and the world is being crushed by the heavy weight 
of taxation, a very considerable portion of which is expended 
for the maintenance of armies and navies. We spent be- 
tween the years 1884 and 1920 more than $6,000,000,000 
for our Navy. The cost of naval vessels is constantly in- 
creasing; and if there shall be competitive naval armament 
it is obvious that heavier burdens will be laid upon the 
people. Mr. Bywater states that since 1920 the cost of 
battleships has increased between five and six fold. Sub- 
marines which cost £80,000 in 1914 cost £400,000 in 1927. 

The United States aircraft carriers Lezington and Sara- 
toga cost approximately $50,000,000 each and it is quite 
likely that the cost of similar vessels would be greater now 
than at the time of their construction. The battleship 
South Carolina, built in 1910, when completed cost but 
$6,000,000, the Indiana but three million. Twenty-seven 
battleships built between 1895 and 1908 cost $139,000,000; 
but, as I have indicated, battleships such as we now have 
in our Navy will cost at least $50,000,000 each. 

Mr. President, war not only destroys human lives but it 
entails burdens upon nations from which escape is impos- 
sible. These burdens are impediments to progress and con- 
stitute obstacles to international peace, As illustrating the 
progressive cost of war, it is said that all the wars of the 
world, from 1793 to 1860, cost but nine and a quarter billion 
dollars, but those between 1861 and 1910 cost $14,000,000,000. 
The direct financial charges of the World War may not be 
fully determined, but undoubtedly they exceeded $200,000,- 
000,000. Our Revolutionary War cost but $170,000,000. For 
the Civil War the United States appropriated $3,478,000,000. 
How insignificant are these sums measured by the exactions 
of the World War! 

Mr. President, the costs to the United States of the World 
War, according to the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for 1930, were approximately $38,000,000,000; but in 
my opinion the direct and indirect appropriations which will 
be made by our Government occasioned by the World War 
will greatly exceed this stupendous sum. In my opinion the 
cost of the World War to the people of the United States will 
exceed $100,000,000,000. ‘ 

The financial burdens of war will condemn nations to a 
condition of servitude for many years to come. But the 
financial burdens, heavy though they may be, are unim- 
portant measured by the misery and suffering brought to 
the world, and the millions of lives lost upon land and sea. 
With this tragic situation presented, it would seem that ra- 
tional human beings would devise a feasible plan to prevent 
a recurrence of these tragedies that like an awful pestilence 
have decimated the world. If the leaders of public thought 
and the people would devote but a tithe of the time ex- 
pended in talking of war, and but a fraction of the enor- 
mous sums expended in preparation for war, in spreading 
the gospel of peace and good will, can any one doubt what 
the result would be? 

During this session of Congress much of our time has 
been devoted to a discussion of military affairs and to the 
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preparation of measures calling for appropriations approxi- 
mating $800,000,000 for our Army and Navy and for the 
building of war vessels and the manufacture of munitions 
of war. We have said but little about world peace and have 
done but little toward promoting world concord. We are 
now asked to vote $30,000,000 for the modernization of three 
battleships. Three battleships upon which we have recently 
expended $11,000,000 for major alterations have been or 
soon will be scrapped, and it is obvious that the three battle- 
ships which it is desired to “modernize ” and for which the 
$30,000,000 are demanded will soon be obsolescent and ready 
for the scrap heap. 

It would seem that the administration which is demand- 
ing these enormous military appropriations for the next 
fiscal year is discrediting in advance the disarmament con- 
ference which is to be held in 1935. 

There are those who perhaps are cynically inclined who 
assert that we have no confidence in the Kellogg-Briand 
pact, and therefore having solemnly renounced war we pro- 
ceed to expend hundreds of millions in preparation for war. 
Certainly we anticipate no conflict with nations upon the 
Western Hemisphere. Aside from Great Britain, European 
nations possess no naval strength comparable to that pos- 
sessed by the United States. Even the most chauvinistic 
American concedes no possible conflict with France or Italy. 
The navies of those countries are small, measured by that 
of the United States. Neither France nor Italy has availed 
itself of the treaty right to build additional battleships to 
attain the ratio provided in the Washington conference 
treaty. 

Russia has no navy. Germany is disarmed and possesses 
no naval strength. Japan seeks peace. She has no ambi- 
tions hostile to the United States or policies antagonistic 
to those of this Republic. Her naval policy is directed to- 
ward the defense of the Japanese islands and the protection 
of Japanese communications with Korea and Manchuria. 
She derives much of her food and raw materials from the 
mainland of Asia, and if the control of the China Sea should 
pass to another power it would be as serious menace to 
Japan as would be the control of the English Channel and 
the North Sea by a powerful foe to Great Britain. Great 
Britain’s problem is largely the protection of trade routes 
and communications. Her insular position and her de- 
pendence upon the products of other lands for food and raw 
materials prompt the adoption of a naval policy which gives 
her control of the North Sea and the English Channel. The 
British have little or no apprehension of naval encounters 
in the broad Atlantic; and, if I understand the naval policy 
of Great Britain, it is not based upon an anticipated conflict 
with the United States. 

Our naval problem is coast defense and, of course, the pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Archipelago. Under the terms of the Washington 
treaty we are prevented from further fortifying the Philip- 
pines; and it is certain that within a very few years the 
Filipinos will establish a republic. 

This Republic is impregnable against assaults from any 
source. Neither by land or sea is it vulnerable. It is in a 
position, therefore, to point the way to international dis- 
armament. 

I concede that there is still a struggle between the security 
view and the disarmament view, but the important task is 
to reconcile those nations which desire security to a policy 
of disarmament. The security commission appointed by the 
League of Nations in 1927 is seeking to formulate a plan 
which will afford suitable guaranties of security to all States 
and pave the way for the reduction of armaments to the 
lowest possible level and within a limited period bring about 
world disarmament. To the accomplishment of this end 
this Nation should make important contributions. The 
4-power treaty to which the United States, Japan, and Great 
Britain are parties provides ample assurance for peace in 
the Pacific and gives assurance of continued amicable rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan. It provides for 
consultation between the signatories to the treaty and con- 
tains effective provisions for the peaceful settlement of con- 
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troversies arising in the Pacific. Both the United States and 
Japan desire a continuation of the cordial relations now 
existing between them. There is nothing to justify any fear 
of war between this Republic and Japan. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I have only a few moments remaining and 
desire to yield the floor as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
declines to yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I merely want to ask the Senator a brief 
question. 3 

Mr. KING. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask the Senator, why it is, then, that Japan 
is building naval vessels so much more rapidly than we are 
building them, and is now building so many more than we 
are building, and has been doing so for a number of years 
past? I deprecate war as much as the Senator from Utah, 
but I should like to know the reason for that activity. 

Mr. KING. I do not concede the premises stated by the 
Senator. We are expending far more for military and naval 
purposes than is Japan. It is true she is constructing a 
number of naval vessels, but her expenditures for naval pur- 
poses are very much less than those of the United States. I 
am inclined to think, however, that Japan is not entirely 
free from apprehension by reason of the rather belligerent 
attitude of the Bolshevik Government. The attitude of the 
soviet régime toward Manchuria and China, with Japan in 
the offing, may occasion, in fact I think it does, some mis- 
givings upon the part of Japan. There are some evidences 
that the Bolshevik régime seeks to annex Mongolia and Man- 
churia, and it can not be denied that Moscow has sought 
and still seeks the overthrow of any Chinese government 
that is not under the control of Russia. But conceding that 
Japan is building naval craft, I think it can be said that 
our naval budget is not encouraging Japan or other nations 
to seek speedy disarmament. As I have stated, our appropri- 
ations for military purposes for the next fiscal year will ex- 
ceed $800,000,000. Japan’s military budget is less than one- 
half of that stupendous sum. It must be remembered that 
Japan’s situation is vastly different from that of the United 
States. As I have heretofore stated, she depends upon the 
mainland for food and for raw materials; indeed, her exist- 
ence is involved in the maintenance of the open sea and 
access to the Asiatic mainland. With an unfriendly soviet 
power and 400,000,000 Chinese at her door, she occupies a 
position that justifies a prudent course calculated to insure 
protection. 

Mr. President, Italy and France will adjust their naval 
controversy, and will join with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan in preparing for the 1935 conference. 
Between now and the meeting of that conference the United 
States should take the lead in preparing, not only naval 
powers, but the people of the world, to make effective the 
Kellogg-Briand pact, and to convince the world that its 
renunciation of war as a national policy and its pledge to 
settle all international disputes by pacific means, is sincere 
and will be respected. That conference will be a momen- 
tous event. It is to be hoped it will result in the adoption 
of measures that will reassure nations and provide effective 
measures for world disarmament. The United States more 
than any nation will determine the result of the conference 
referred to. It can give evidence between now and then of 
its confidence in the result of that important gathering. 
If the present bill shall be defeated it is certain it will result 
in favorable reactions for peace and limitation of arma- 
ment throughout the entire world. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], has already explained the purpose of the bill. I 
desire to add simply a word to what he has said. 

At the time of the Washington conference we had under 
construction a large number of battleships and battle cruis- 
ers. That conference was held to see what could be done 
about cutting down the naval armaments of the principal 
countries of the world possessing navies. An agreement was 
finally reached whereby, in 1942, we should have exact par- 
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ity in tonnage and number of ships with Great Britain, and 
should be on a ratio of 5 to 3 with Japan. 

Pending that time, a certain number of our capital ships 
were allotted to us, and a certain number of the British 
ships to them, and a certain number of the Japanese ships 
to that nation, with the general understanding that these 
allotments should represent parity as nearly as it could be 
gotten between ourselves and Great Britain, and a ratio 
of 5 to 3 with Japan. 

In the Washington treaty it was provided that Great Brit- 
ain should be allowed to lay down two new ships which 
were not then in process of construction, and when these 
should come into commission she was to scrap four of the 
ships allowed her under the treaty. The treaty allowed us 
18 battleships, allowed Great Britain 18 battleships and 4 
battle cruisers, with a considerably larger tonnage than ours, 
and allowed Japan 6 battleships and 4 battle cruisers. 
As I have said, the intention was to give us a force that 
would be equal to that of Great Britain and would be on 
the basis of 5 to 3 with Japan. We were familiar with their 
ships and they were familiar with ours, and the ships that 
were finally determined on represented what our delegates 
and our naval authorities considered parity with Great 
Britain. 

After the Rodney and the Nelson came into commission, 
it became evident that we had not prospered under the 
treaty, that the British had a capital-ship force which was 
to a considerable extent more powerful than ours. In the 
terms of the treaty there was a provision that to take care 
of aircraft and underseas protection, each of the countries 
taking part in the treaty might add 3,000 tons to the ton- 
nage of any battleship or battle cruiser that was in its 
complement. 

Under this provision in the Washington treaty we started 
to modernize our battleships. We modernized the oldest 
six first. The modernization included putting blisters on 
the sides of the ships which would make the ships more 
buoyant and thereby take care of the 3,000 tons or whatever 
part of it was to be added to the tonnage of the ship. Thess 
blisters in themselves provided compartments which pro- 
tected the ship against attack from submarines. They pro- 
vided a buoyancy which would enable the ship to carry 
additional deck armor for protection against the air, and 
these matters were taken care of in the modernization of 
the first six battleships. We did not, however, elevate the 
guns of these first ships. We provided for deck protection 
and blisters and certain fire-control changes, but, as I say, 
did not elevate the guns. 

Then, when it came to the Oklahoma and the Nevada, we 
provided for the elevation of the guns, in addition to what 
we had done on the older ships, and made further fire- 
control improvements. 

When the Pennsylvania and the Arizona came along, we 
added still further improvements. We were getting larger 
ships each time to fix over, and the expenses of making the 
alterations grew as we went along. The first ships cost 
about $3,100,000 apiece to modernize, the second ships about 
$6,800,000 apiece, and the third lot—the Pennsylvania and 
the Arizona—about $7,400,000 apiece. 

There is nothing new about this proposition to modernize 
ships. We have already modernized 10, and what we are 
doing with these ships is exactly in line with what we have 
been doing since the Washington treaty, and what we would 
do now if we did not have the London treaty. It is neces- 
sary, if we are going to bring these ships up so that they 
can take care of themselves in combat, that these improve- 
ments be placed upon the ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALE. I do. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. When we expend this $30,000,000, and 
when these ships are modernized, will they be able to shoot 
as far as the British ships? 

Mr. HALE, Oh, yes, Mr. President. These ships, when 
modernized, will have an elevation of the guns which will 
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give them practically the extreme range of the British 
ships. There is no trouble in that respect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But until they are modernized they 
will fall far short of shooting as far as the British ships? 

Mr. HALE. Until they are modernized they will have a 
range of about 5 miles less than the highest range of the 
British ships. As I have said before, the improvements on 
these ships will cost more than those on the Pennsylvania 
and the Arizona and the Oklahoma and the Nevada, and 
in each case we are bringing them into a little better con- 
dition than the ships which were earlier modernized. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer 
another interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maine further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How old are these three ships, and how 
long will they last after they are modernized? Will they 
be obsolete? 

Mr. HALE. The life of a battleship is considered to be 
about 20 years. Of course the hull will last for 30 or 40 
years. The engines of a ship will last about 15 years. These 
ships are now about 13, 12, and 11 years old, respectively. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How long will it take to modernize 
them? 

Mr. HALE. Their engines have not yet entirely worn out, 
but they will wear out within two or three years; and it is 
thought, when the ships are being modernized at the present 
time, that new engines should be put in, so that within a 
year or two they will not have to be brought back and 
stripped and reengined. That is a measure of economy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How long will they last after they are 
modernized? 

Mr. HALE. I should think the ships probably would last 
another 15 years after they are modernized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And how long will it take to modernize 
them? 

Mr. HALE. It will take about 21 months to modernize 
these ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About 21 months? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And then does the Senator think they 
will last about 15 years after that time, before they become 
obsolete? 

Mr. HALE. They will last at least 15 years after that 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. While I am on my feet, I should like to 
ask the Senator another question. Have we dismantled or 
sunk the surplus ships that we agreed to dismantle or sink 
under the terms of the London treaty? 

Mr. HALE. No. Under the terms of the London treaty 
we have a considerable time in which to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not been done yet? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think they have actually been dis- 
mantled, but they have been brought in to be dismantled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw a statement in the paper that 
they had been dismantled. 

Mr. HALE. I may be mistaken about that; but my im- 
pression is that the work has not been done yet. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator informed as to whether 
Great Britain or Japan have dismantled any of the ships 
that they agreed to dismantle under the terms of the London 
treaty? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator can be sure that any country 
that has signed the treaty will comply with the terms of 
the treaty and will surely do it within the time provided by 
the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just wondering whether it had 
been done or not. 

Mr. HALE. I can not give the Senator that information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw by the paper that the United 
States had done it, but there was no statement that the 
other nations had done it. 

Mr. HALE. I think there is no question, so far as national 
honor is concerned, of all nations living up to the terms of 
the treaty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr. KING. One of the ships that was to be dismantled 
was the ship Utah, and I know that ship has not been dis- 
mantled yet. It was one of the last to be dismantled. 

Mr. HALE. No; I do not think the work has been done 
as yet, but it will be done. 

Mr. KING. I have been trying to secure the silver service 
of that ship in order to restore it to the State. 

Mr. HALE. Despite the efforts of the opponents of the 
battleship to decry the usefulness of this type of vessel, the 
battleship is still the backbone of the United States Navy, 
and it is the backbone of the British Navy and the backbone 
of the Japanese Navy. As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has well said, countries that have no battleships are anxious 
to give up their use, but countries that have battleships have 
no such feeling. 

The statement has been made that now that aviation has 
developed, the battleship becomes obsolete. On the contrary, 
Mr. President, aviation has nearly doubled the shooting 
range, the firing range, of the battleship, and has made it an 
infinitely more valuable ship on that account. Whatever 
may be said about the power of airplanes through their 
bombs sinking battleships, this can not be done when the 
battleship has proper aircraft protection. 

Airplane protection is the best protection that can be had 
against other planes; and, in addition to this airplane pro- 
tection, antiaircraft guns have been very greatly developed 
in the Navy. It isthe plan, whenever we send battleships out, 
without any question, to have them accompanied by carriers, 
so that there will be plenty of planes on hand to work with 
them; and, as I have said before, with the aid that they 
get in airplane spotting their gunnery is doubled in value. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. HALE. I will ask the Senator to wait one second. 
We are greatly hampered as a country because we have 
practically no outlying naval bases. Battleships are abso- 
lutely necessary when we send out any expeditionary force in 
time of war. We must provide our own bases, and those 
bases must be protected by the powerful guns of the battle- 
ships. The battleship is absolutely necessary for that pur- 
pose. We, more than any other epuntry, need battleships. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HALE. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator from Maine is very 
expert in all these matters 

Mr. HALE. That I do not claim. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The junior Senator from Utah raised a 
very interesting question a few moments ago. We know 
that the battleship Utah is one of those to be destroyed, or 
dismantled, or sunk. It seems that ship has a silver serv- 
ice given by the State of Utah, and part of the equipment 
of the ship. When it comes to sinking the Utah will the 
silver service have to be sunk also? Can the Senator state as 
to that? 

Mr. HALE. I can assure the Senator that it will not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to know we are to save the 
silver service of the battleship Utah. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If we got into a war, where would we 
send the battleships? 

Mr. HALE. I will say now that I would not send them up 
any river, as was suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That would be the only safe place 
for them. 

Mr. HALE. That may be the opinion of the Senator. It 
is not the opinion of the naval experts of the world. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Could they be used in such a war? 

Mr. HALE. Of course they could. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Where would we dare send them? 
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Mr. HALE. We would send them out wherever the fleet 
went. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Where would that be? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am not drawing the plans 
for a war. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Nobody else will ever draw a plan 
under which we would send a fleet out, either. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wants to say a few words on the question, and therefore I 
am glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I would like to have printed 
in the Record a very interesting article by Commander Hol- 
loway H. Frost, of the United States Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BATTLESHIPS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Commander Holloway H. Frost, U. S. Navy 
[This is the last of a series of four articles] 


The Battle of Jutland taught many lessons in ship design. The 
British hastened to increase the defensive strength of their battle 
cruisers against long-range shell fire by the thickening of their 
horizontal armor, The narrow escape of the Marlborough, which 
was hit by a single torpedo, confirmed the underwater weaknesses 
of the British battleships—already indicated by the sinking of the 
Audacious by a mine. To the ships already built they attached 
what was virtually another underwater hull—called bulges or 
blisters. In vessels built after Jutland increased emphasis was 
given to both armor and underwater protection. They considered 
this new construction so greatly improved that there was a dis- 
position for a time to consider it in an entirely distinct category— 
post-Jutland ships, 

After Jutland a new menace to the capital ship made its ap- 
pearance, the airplane with its bombs. These bombs might either 
penetrate the decks and horizontal armor and explode in the ship's 
vitals or it might detonate in the water close to the hull, thus 
causing leaks and possibly throwing out of line the propeller 
shafts and rudder. These threats made necessary a further thick- 
ening of the horizontal armor, an additional strengthening of the 
underwater hull and the installation of a battery of antiaircraft 
guns. The use of airplanes for observing naval gunfire increased 
greatly the distance at which it could be made effective. This 
caused a desire to elevate the turret guns to a greater angle so 
that they could fire at increased ranges. 

To allow for these necessary modifications in capital ships the 
Washington treaty permitted the addition of 3,000 tons to each 
ship. The British have modernized all the 15 ships allowed by 
the London treaty except the Barham. Of our 15 battleships 7 
have been modernized. The Navy Department has announced its 
desire to modernize the three Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
Idaho. These vessels were laid down in 1915. Thus they are pre- 
Jutland ships. Their modernization will bring us close to parity 
with the British in capital ships. It is essential that it be com- 
menced at an early date. 

Our remaining battleships—five in number—were laid down 
between 1916 and 1919. While these vessels have considerably 
more defensive strength than their predecessors, the modernization 
of two, and probably five, will ultimately prove necessary. This 
will permit us to equalize the advantage which the Rodney and 
Nelson now give the British. It will also further an agreement 
increasing the life of battleships to 25 or even 30 years with 
resultant great economy. 

The building of naval vessels is an important remedy for the 
unemployment situation. Into naval construction go every kind 
of material and workmanship. It involves every industry and 
every section of the country. For example, take the new 10,000- 
ton cruisers, Nos. 32, 34, and 36. These ships are being built in 
the Government navy yards at New York, Philadelphia, and Puget 
Sound. The construction of these vessels gives steady employ- 
ment to a large number of workingmen over a period of three 
or four years. In addition to the men employed on the ships 
themselves in the above three navy yards, much of the equipment 
with which they are supplied and the material from which they 
are fabricated provide employment for workmen in other sections 
of the country. 

Much of the equipment comes from other navy yards. For 
instance: 

Guns: Navy yard, Washington, D. C. J 

Torpedoes: Torpedo station, Newport, R. 

Anchor chains and cordage: Navy yard, Boston, Mass. 

Boats and metal furniture: Navy yard, Norfolk, Va. 

The rest of the equipment and all of the material used in the 
fabrication of the ships is obtained from private contractors. I 
have before me a list showing the more important contracts. It 
is far too long to include here, but it may be of interest to list 
the States from which the more important items are furnished. 
Here are a few: 

Steel: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New York, West Vir- 
ginia. 

. Rivets: Ohio, Dlinois, Pennsylvania. 

Wood: Massachusetts, Oregon. 
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Main engines: Pennsylvania. 


Boilers: Ohio, New Jersey. 

Motors: New Jersey. 

Optical equipment: New York, New Jersey. 

Compasses: New York, Massachusetts. 

Powder tanks: New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Wire: New Jersey, New York, Ilinois. 

Searchlights: New York, 

Electrical equipment for fire control: New York. 

Telephones: Illinois. 

This list includes only the main factory of each contractor. In 
some cases they have factories in 12 States, and may have dis- 
tributed their work among all of them. In addition to the States 
already listed, the following may therefore be added as probable 
beneficiaries of the shipbuilding program: Tennessee, Michigan, 
eee Kentucky, Indiana, Alabama, California, and Mis- 
souri. 


If we carry this study a step farther we will see that the raw 
material for the various manufactured articles provided by the 
contractors come from still other States. And to bring the raw 
material to the contractors the railroads and shipping of even 
other States are required. To mention only one example, iron ore 
must be mined in Minnesota or Wisconsin and carried by Great 
Lakes steamers to the Eastern States to be made into steel, Thus, 
directly or indirectly, the construction of naval vessels provides 
employment for workmen of every trade and every section of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have something less than 15 
minutes before the vote is to be taken, and I want to say a 
few words about the necessity for passing the pending bill. 
I can not resist the temptation, however, of replying to 
some of the things which have been said by our friends on 
this side and on the other side of the aisle about battleships 
being antiquated. 

Ever since wars began men have learned something from 
the developments of each war, and every war is followed by 
the declaration of a group of more or less uninformed 
prophets that the last war has changed everything. But 
two principles stand out, and they have stood out from the 
days of Julius Cæsar down to the days of John J. Pershing; 
that is, that on land the infantryman is the all-important 
element and that every other arm of the service is there to 
help him, and that on the sea it is the trireme or its suc- 
cessor, the battleship, which in the last analysis represents 
the greatest striking power and the greatest power to take 
punishment, and is therefore the backbone of the Navy. 

We have heard a lot of talk, some of it very sensational, 
by modernists, who say that aviation has made the battle- 
ship obsolete, and it has been told us about how a battleship 
can be sunk by an airplane and its bombs. The only proof 
offered us in support of that statement is the experience we 
had seven or eight years ago in attacking some of the sur- 
rendered German fleet by squadrons of bombing planes. 
Those planes flew at an altitude of about 3,000 feet. If 
there had been any kind of antiaircraft work on the ships 
being attacked, not one of those planes would have come 
near its target. At that altitude they would certainly have 
been destroyed. If there had been any combat aviation 
basing on the attacked fleet and protecting the attacked 
fleet, those bombing planes never would have lived to get 
through. 

I was told yesterday of a naval officer who was asked the 
old question, whether battleships could survive when at- 
tacked by airplanes, and he replied, It is just lize my 
ability te sink a battleship. I can sink a battle with a ham- 
mer if you will let me alone long enough.” So it is with 
airplanes. Of course, they can sink battleships if they are 
let alone long enough, and one infantryman can destroy an 
army if he is let alone long enough; but in war he is not 
going to be let alone. 

As I said before, the ability of the battleship to repel all 
such attacks by airplanes, first, with its antiaircraft fire, 
and next with its own planes, which it carries, is going to 
protect the battleships for many a long year in the future, 
as well as the carriers which take planes with the fleet, and 
which are quite well able to fight off most attacking squad- 
rons of planes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. I have not very long. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I agree with the Senator’s statement 
about the infantry; but was not the experience of the last 
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war an argument against the battleship? Did not the bat- 
tleships go hide and stay hidden nearly all the time? 

Mr. REED. They most emphatically did not, and I will 
say to the Senator that if it had not been for the British 
Battle Fleet, reinforced as it was later by the American 
Battle Fleet, we would be paying tribute to Germany to-day 
instead of to the farmers of Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. You are not paying much to the 
farmers of Iowa. 

Mr. REED. It was those battleships which stood sentry 
there at Scapa Flow, which prevented Germany from get- 
ting the supplies and maintaining the commerce which 
might have enabled her to win the war. It was primarily 
the British Battle Fleet, which stood there for three years, 
silently, doing sentry duty, at Scapa Flow, that cooped Ger- 
many up and ultimately cost her the war. 

The battleships won the last war. Talk about the Battle 
of Jutland. The moment the British Battle Fleet, the Grand 
Fleet, came on the scene, the German fleet turned tail and 
ran for home just as hard as they could run. Germany 
scored her successes off the British battle cruisers, which 
were too recklessly thrown into the action at the beginning; 
but when the Grand Fleet came the battle was over. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I do not yield for a moment. I have too 
little time. I have sat and listened for four or five hours 
to the other side of this question, and I want to express 
a few sentiments which are bubbling up too strongly to 
be held in. 

It was the battleships which won the Battle of Jutland. 
It was the battleships which kept Germany cooped up 
for all those long years of the war. Without the battle- 
ships the Battle of Jutland would not have been won by 
the British and Germany would not have been cooped up. 

The Senator asked where we are going to fight with our 
battleships in another war. There never has been a time 
in my life when our relations with Great Britain and 
with Japan were as good as they are at this minute, and I 
think it is highly unlikely that we are going to see in our 
lifetime any war against either of those nations. The 
amicable intentions of all three of us were evidenced beyond 
a shadow of a doubt by the concessions all of us made at 
the London conference. But the rest of the world is not 
as amicable. We have heard too much sword rattling 
from other countries to believe that we can depend upon 
their amicable intentions toward us if we are disarmed 
and ineffective in war. 

One has only to go to the Continent of Europe to dis- 
cover how intense is the envy and the spite against the 
United States. I should be sorry to see the time come when, 
in reliance on the Kellogg treaty, or the League of Nations, 
or the golden rule, or anything else, the United States 
would become impotent to defend her own rights on the 

sea and on the land. 

In the London conference all nations joined to reduce 
the number of their battleships. Great Britain destroys 
five of hers, Japan destroys a very fine battle cruiser, and 
we agree to reduce our fleet by three. Great Britain has 
remaining 15 battleships. Every one of them was either 
modern in construction at the time of the conference, like 
the Rodney and the Nelson, or has been modernized in the 
way we are seeking to modernize the three ships of our 
fleet under consideration. 

The only exception, when we met last. year in London, 
were the Valiant, which was then being modernized, and the 
Barham, Great Britain’s last battleship, which was slated 
to be modernized as soon as the modernizing of the Valiant 
was completed. 

What we propose to do under this bill with our fleet is 
only what Great Britain has been doing with her fleet, 


bringing it up to the highest state of efficiency with the 
C 


reduced number of units the treaty permits. 

Japan has done the same thing. The details of her 
modernization program have not been given to me as has 
been done in the case of Great Britain. I know that some 
of her ships have been modernized and that some of them 
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were modern in construction at the time of the conference. 
They were post-Jutland ships, built with blisters and with 
sufficient thickness of deck armor and with sufficient eleva- 
tion of guns. They do not need any modernization now. 

What we are seeking to do is what both Great Britain and 
Japan are doing with the few units of the battleship fleet 
the treaty allows to remain to them. It is the intelligent 
thing to do. It will give us three modern ships at a cost of 
$30,000,000 instead of having to build three brand new ones 
at a cost of $40,000,000 apiece. We will get our money's 
worth. 

Mr. President, we hear talk about food relief and unem- 
ployment. Think how much better it is to be giving $30,- 
000,000 worth of employment to American workmen in all 
the multitude of industries which contribute to the work on 
these battleships, as well as in the navy yards themselves, 
than to be handing out doles to people and not giving them 
anything to work at. In this way the relief we give is given 
to self-respecting men, who work for what they get. Under 
the other plan it is a mere hand-out, and as between the 
two, the average American I know would rather get his $5 a 
day working for it, and giving $5 worth of consideration for 
it, than to get it without doing anything except whine for 
the relief. 

Mr. President, this is not a militaristic step we are taking. 
It is no more militaristic than keeping our rifles oiled and 
clean. The argument against it could just about as well be 
made in favor of allowing our ordnance, our field guns, and 
our rifles to become rusty and out of date. This is just the 
ordinary upkeep which intelligently we should bring about in 
order to keep our Navy at its maximum efficiency. It is not 
an expansion; it is not the addition of any new ships; it is 
merely having the 15 battleships which the London treaty 
allows us, and having them with a maximum striking power. 
The keeping of the American Navy in that condition of pre- 
paredness, it seems to me, in the present state of affairs in 
this tumultuous world, is one of the best contributions we 
can make for the preservation of civilization on this globe. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Is the vote on reconsideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request for reconsideration 
was agreed to by unanimous consent. The vote will be upon 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk ` 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La FoLLETTE], who is necessarily absent. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and vote “ yea.” If the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE] were present, he would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On this vote I have a pair with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague the junior Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. If my col- 
league were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is detained on official 
business. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. PINE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 72, nays 13, as follows: 


YELS—72 

Ashurst Deneen Hastings McNary 
Bingham Dill Hatfield Metcalf 
Bratton Hawes Morrison 
Brock Fletcher Hayden Morrow 
Bulkley Gillett bert loses 
Capper Glass Howell Oddie 

arey Glenn Johnson Partridge 
Connally ff Jones Patterson 

Goldsborough Kean Phipps 

Couzens Gould Kendrick Pittman 
Cutting Keyes Reed 
Dale Harris McGill Robinson, Ark, 
Davis Harrison McKellar Robinson, Ind, 


Schall Smith Townsend Walcott 
Sheppard Smoot Trammell Walsh, Mass. 

pstead Steck Tydings Walsh. Mont 
Shortridge Stelwer Vandenberg Watson 
Simmons Swanson Wagner Williamson 

NAYS—13 
Black Frasier Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine Heflin Nye 
Borah King Stephens 
Brookhart Thomas, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—11 

Barkley Caraway Norbeck Waterman 
Blease Geo: Pinc Wheeler 
Broussard La Follette Ransdell 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know of no other amend- 
ment to be offered to the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels that he should 
call the attention of Senators to the unanimous-consent 
agreement in reference to the consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Eugene Meyer to be a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unanimous-consent agreement to take up the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Meyer be postponed until after the final vote 
on the Interior Department appropriation bill, and I ask 
that the Interior Department appropriation bill be now laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. If that request is granted, will the mat- 
ter of the Meyer nomination come before the Senate im- 
mediately after the final vote on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. There is a motion pending to reconsider the 
so-called deportation bill. That motion was filed some time 
ago. I had given notice that it would be called up on the 
conclusion of the consideration of the maternity bill, but 
the Interior Department appropriation bill intruded itself 
and I was unable to have the matter taken up. I want to 
give notice now that as soon as the appropriation bill is out 
of the way I desire to bring that matter to the attention of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a unanimous-consent 
agreement in reference to the Meyer nomination, which, in 
the opinion of the Chair, would take precedence except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. We might take up now the motion to recon- 
sider the deportation bill. However, I shall not ask to dis- 
place the Interior Department appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, may the request be 
stated? It was impossible to hear it, as stated by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah re- 
state his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into with reference to con- 
sideration of the nomination of Eugene Meyer to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board be postponed and taken 
up. immediately following the passage of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 14675) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee amendments 
have all been agreed to. I think the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosson] has one amendment to offer and then the 
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Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] has one or two 
amendments to offer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my colleague that 
I have a number of amendments to offer. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in behalf of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] and myself I offer 
the amendment which I send to the clerk's desk, and ask 
that it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Arkansas, in behalf 
of himself and the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack], offers the following amendment: 

Insert at the proper place, which will be on page 122, after line 
15, the following: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000 (in addi- 
tion to such sums as may be or may become available through 
voluntary contributions), to be immediately available and to be 
expended by the American National Red Cross for the purpose of 
supplying food to persons otherwise unable to procure the same.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator intend 
to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I had intended to do so 
briefly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress has been at work for quite one-half the period of the 
present session. There has been much discussion of, so- 
called relief measures for the drought regions. It has been 
my conviction, and is still my conviction, that funds for 
loans to enable farmers to make crops within those regions 
would be a better system of meeting the conditions there 
than through mere charity. That conviction has been so 
often expressed by myself and by others that I shall not 
give emphasis to it at this time. The Senate twice adopted 
by unanimous vote provisions of that character. 

It will be recalled that the joint resolution of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary], known as the seed, feed, and 
fertilizer measure, as it passed the Senate, carried ar- 
rangements for loans for the purpose of supplying food 
to persons within the drought regions and to enable them 
to produce crops. It will be remembered also that the 
resolution was modified so as to eliminate loans for food 
and to restrict the funds authorized to supplies of feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and such other purposes of crop pro- 
duction as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, 
After the authorization measure had become a law, the 
body at the other end of the Capitol passed an appro- 
priation bill carrying $45,000,000, and the Senate again 
insisted upon loans for food. An amendment offered by my 
colleague the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
appropriating $15,000,000 for loans for food, was added to 
the appropriation of $45,000,000 as passed by the House. 
In the latter body it was objected to, and, in order to secure 
any relief whatever under the measure, it became necessary 
for the Senate to recede from that amendment. 

In the meantime, from limit to limit of the country, were 
coming complaints that the assistance being given by the 
Red Cross was inadequate; that it was not reaching a large 
number of persons who were deserving of and entitled to 
relief; and that a most serious and appalling situation was 
confronting the country. Thereupon, at the instance of a 
number of Senators on both sides of the Chamber, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] and I were prompted 
to introduce the pending amendment. 

I say again that, so far as it relates to the drought region, 
I should prefer the other method of relief; but it does seem 
to me amazing that in this great country, where there exist 
almost unlimited reserves, both private and public, there 
should continue for any indefinite period a widespread de- 
mand for food upon the part of hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, of American citizens, who through no 
fault of their own, who in spite of every exertion which they 
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have been able to make, in spite of their loyalty to our flag 

and the institutions of our country, have been brought to a 
condition of danger and despair; and that while we differ 
about the method of relief and about the agencies that 
should be employed men, women, and little children are 
being deprived of that which no Senator in speech denies 
them the right to have. 

Already the Red Cross has on its rolls something like half 
a million persons. The number is daily increasing. In the 
large cities of the country, many of them far removed from 
the drought regions, there have been lengthening bread 
lines, which cause those who possess feelings of sympathy to 
experience sensations of great regret and anxiety. 

Is it possible that we shall commit ourselves to a half- 
hearted policy under the conditions which we have all come 
to recognize? There is no longer any contention about com- 
munistic agitation; there is no longer insistence upon the 
part of anyone that a widespread, far-reaching calamity is 
not upon the country; but with, I might say, stupidity we 
debate and differ about the system and method of relief, and 
all the while suffering continues. In recognition of this fact, 
and in the belief that more than anything else prompt and 
decisive action upon the part of the Congress of the United 
States looking toward recognition of the conditions which 
all have come to understand will be helpful and advanta- 
geous, this amendment is presented. 

In an effort to embarrass its adoption, the statement is 
sent forth that it will hamper the Red Cross in the cam- 
paign that is being carried on to collect by volunteer sub- 
scriptions $10,000,000 from the people of the country for the 
purposes for which the amendment is proposed. Just a few 
days ago the head of the Red Cross appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate and said: 

There is no need for additional contributions; there is no need 
for appropriations; we have adequate funds to carry our operations 
on throughout the winter, and if we should ask for additional 


contributions the public would laugh at us, and mock us, be- 
cause there is no necessity for them. 


Notwithstanding that statement, which has already been 
placed in the Recorp a number of times, an appeal has been 
made to the generosity of our citizens for a contribution of 
$10,000,000, and it is to be hoped that appeal will be re- 
sponded to promptly and with liberality. It is a poor com- 
pliment to the generosity of an American citizen to say that 
if the Government of the United States does anything to- 
ward relieving nation-wide distress those who possess suf- 
ficient wealth to make contributions will refuse to do any- 
thing. It is a poor compliment to the Red Cross to say that 
it can not take public funds and add them to the contributed 
funds and expend them for the lofty and necessary purposes 
which are in mind. 

The statement has even been made that for the Govern- 
ment to do anything in this crisis means the destruction of 
the Red Cross. That statement is not worthy of considera- 
tion by serious-minded persons. I recall that just following 
the World War an appeal was made to the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate a large sum to be expended by 
the Red Cross in Russia, a foreign land, for the relief of suf- 
fering people there, and that through the action of the Con- 
gress $25,000,000 of the public moneys, moneys of the United 
States, were made available for that purpose. That inci- 
dent never embarrassed the Red Cross; it never embarrassed 
any American citizen; it never hampered or hindered any 
generous person from contributing to laudable, charitable 
purposes. It should have encouraged and prompted them 
to greater liberality. 

I remember, too, that an appeal was made to the Congress 
to appropriate $100,000,000 to feed hungry and starving peo- 
ples in Belgium and other foreign lands; that the banner 
of the Red Cross was uplifted in sight of the starving citi- 
zens of other nations, and the relief work done in Europe 
never hampered or impaired the activities of the great or- 
ganization through whose efforts relief was carried on. 

I remember, too, that in our own land, in numerous in- 
stances, a list of which was placed in the Recorp by the 
Senator from Tennessee in an address delivered by him a 
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few days ago, our Government has made appropriations, and 
in some cases liberal appropriations, for the relief of citi- 
zens in distress, to provide them with food, to protect them 
against danger. Now, the question that is presented to the 
Senate is whether we shall stop wrangling about methods 
and means and agencies and do something substantial. The 
worst thing that can happen in this country is going on 
now, and that is the impairment of the morale of thousands 
of faithful, loyal citizens who think they are entitled to some 
consideration and recognition from their Government. 

In ordinary times, under circumstances which have no 
Telation to nation-wide distress, charitable organizations 
may be relied upon; but, in my judgment, it is fairer and 
better that the whole public should bear a responsibility 
and a nation-wide burden of this character than that the 
generosity of our citizens should be relied upon as an ex- 
clusive method of providing relief. In some of the great cities 
of the country already, for a period extending over several 
months, demands and requests have been made for contri- ; 
butions. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] placed | 
in the Recorp telegrams to the effect that cities referred to 
in the telegrams were unable to respond to the call recently 
made by the Red Cross for $10,000,000; and there are many 
other communities that will find it difficult to do so, some 
of them having already carried on to the extent of their 
ability. { 

If it was not a dangerous precedent to feed starving Rus- 
sians at the public expense of the United States, how can it 
constitute a dangerous precedent to make a similar provision 
for our own people? If it was not a dangerous precedent to 
carry food to starving Belgians, by what mental process does 
any fair-minded person reach the conclusion that it is an 
act to be condemned to attempt to commit the public to the, 
responsibility of carrying on this very great task which pres- | 
ent conditions impose, 

I respect and admire the Red Cross. I must say, in 
frankness, that I do not feel that that great organization 
has measured up to the standard of efficiency which might 
have been hoped for in this emergency. Senators may agree 
with me that when it was said just a few days ago that 
ample funds were already provided with which to do the 
work in sight, and that now a nation-wide appeal is being 
made for more than twice the fund then in hand; that these 
circumstances disclose either a lack of comprehension of 
the conditions or a failure to grasp the measure of relief 
required. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Preidel 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. I desire to ask a question. I take it, from 
the reading of the amendment, that this amount is to be: 
available to the Red Cross to be used in any part of the: 
country or wherever it thinks it necessary to use it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To be sure. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. / 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How do we know that it is going to be 
spent for the people who are suffering now? I understand 
that the Red Cross has a large fund, but that it has been 
giving people, say, 1 cent for a meal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, Mr. President; the 
measure of relief that is being afforded through the Red 
Cross is manifestly inadequate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas} 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I note in the proposed amendment 
that this fund, if appropriated, is to be expended for supply - 
ing food. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I-am a little curious as to whether 
it would not be wise to include, for example, medicines where 
needed, or medical supplies. I do not wish to do more than 
throw out that thought to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the sugges- 
tion has been made that it should also embrace clothing. 
I think it is true beyond doubt, as suggested by the Senator 
from California, that it ought to include medicines. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just one moment. 

It may surprise some Senators to know that in a consid- 
erable area of the country physicians are, and have been for 
several months, furnishing medicines at their own expense 
and rendering their services to patients without compensa- 
tion or the hope of compensation; and that, of course, has 
added very substantially to the distress in the regions where 
it is taking place. 

I yield now to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, some days ago the Red 
Cross were reported to have said that their funds were 
sufficient, and that they did not need any aid. Has that 
statement been denied? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No. That statement was 
made by Mr. John Barton Payne before the Committee on 
Appropriations on the 6th of January; and in the same testi- 
mony, when asked by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Cope.anp] whether he was in doubt as to whether the funds 
were adequate, or whether he contemplated an appeal for 
additional funds, Mr. Payne replied: “ Why, Senator, if we 
made an appeal for additional funds you would laugh at us, 
because there is no necessity for it.“ Yet, within three days, 
an announcement was made that an appeal to the country 
would be made for twice the amount of funds that they then 
had on hand. 

I wish to add, in connection with the thought suggested 
by the Senator from Minnesota, that I hope the people of 
the country will find themselves able to subscribe the $10,- 
000,000 asked for by the Red Cross as voluntary contribu- 
tions. No person truly generous will refuse to respond to 
that appeal who is able and has the desire to respond to it; 
but if it is responded to in full measure, and $10,000,000 are 
provided, that sum will still be inadequate; and Congress 
ought to recognize the fact, and recognize it now. By taking 
prompt action more will be done to restore and sustain the 
morale of those in need than by waiting two or three months, 
when it will have to be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to make a suggestion to the 
Senator. 

This appropriation, when placed in the hands of the Red 
Cross, will necessarily be used by them for such purposes as 
the language of the appropriation will permit. If it is 
amended, as it seems to me it ought to be, to include clothing 
and medicine, then the money that we appropriate would 
not be used by the Red Cross for any other purpose. As the 
amendment is drawn, however, the Senator has in it these 
words— 
in addition to such sums as may be or may become available 
through voluntary contributions. 

It seems to me that it would be unwise for Congress to 
undertake to direct the Red Cross as to what should be 
done with contributions that are made in this way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Undoubtedly that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since this amendment does appropriate or 
does specify for what purposes the money we appropriate 
shall be used, it seems to me it would be wise to strike out 
of the Senator’s amendments the words I have just read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; if there is any doubt 
in any Senator’s mind as to the meaning of the language, I 
should have no objection to modifying it or striking it out, 
and I am sure the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLacx] would 
not. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask again: Does not the Senator 
think that the amendment as it now stands would be con- 
strued as an attempt on the part of Congress to limit the 
use of funds that had been voluntarily subscribed? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is no intention on 
the part of the authors of the amendment to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is; but I am afraid the 
language rather conveys that idea. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think it is open to 
that construction. 

Mr. NORRIS. The language is: 

There is hereby a ted, out of any mo in the Tr 
pa rtd ppropria y money e Treasury 

So much money; but in addition to that such other sums 
as may be subscribed. Would it not follow that they are 
also appropriated? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is a parenthetical 
clause, plainly intended, as I see it, to indicate that it is not 
in lieu of voluntary subscriptions, or not to interfere with 
them in any way. However, I would wish to see the lan- 
guage modified if there is in the mind of the Senator from 
Nebraska or any other Senator a question as to its true 
meaning. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In view of the attitude of the officials 
of the Red Cross in this emergency up to this time, does the 
Senator think that they now have such an understanding 
of the emergency situation that they can properly administer 
these funds if we give them to them? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think daily 
the Red Cross is growing more and more familiar with 
conditions. Daily the Red Cross agents are gathering in- 
formation; and I think they have been astonished at the 
necessity for action, far beyond anything that was antici- 
pated just a few days ago. That is the only manner in 
which I can account for the reversal of the attitude of the 
head of the Red Cross, who said, as I have already stated 
a time or two, that he had adequate funds, and who now is 
asking for $10,000,000 more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the attitude that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has just suggested, would it not express 
our view about the matter better to substitute, in line 5, the 
word shall for the preposition to,“ so as to read? 

And shall be expended by the American National Red Cross for 
the purpose of supplying food— 

And so forth. I am just wondering whether or not that 
should be done. Of course they ought not to expend it unless 
it is necessary to be expended; but, at the same time, this 
would be merely a permissive provision. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It had not occurred to me 
that it would be practicable to compel them to expend 
money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My thought is, and I think 
it is also the thought of the Senator from Alabama, that it 
is sufficient to provide them with the funds, and state the 
purposes for which they shall be expended. 

Mr. President, for the present I think I have stated all 
that I desire to say on the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to say 
more than a very few words with reference to this amend- 
ment, 

Several days ago I announced on the floor of the Senate 
that after a personal investigation I had found that families 
with as many as six dependents were limited to $4 per week 
in contributions from the Red Cross. On investigation at 
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the local chapters I was informed that they were limited to 
$4 per week—not because the Red Cross thought $4 per 
week was adequate but by reason of the fact that the funds 
were limited. 

Several days ago I wrote Judge John Barton Payne, chair- 
man of the Red Cross, a letter, a copy of which I have on 
my desk, and asked him whether or not if $10,000,000 should 
be raised by public subscription, this amount would be such 
that dependent families of as many as six could have an 
allowance of.more than $4 per week. In reply to that letter 
I was informed by Judge Payne that the amount was fixed 
wholly by the local chapters; and he declined to state 
whether or not, if $10,000,000 should be raised by public sub- 
scription, families could have more than $4 where as many 
as six are dependent. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, perhaps, this is an 
example which might lead some of us to question whether or 
not this charitable organization should be closely allied, 
from time to time, with the dominant administration in 
American politics. The question in this amendment is 
simple. The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] placed his finger on the exact point several days 
ago. The question is, Who shall pay the amount which is 
needed to adequately take care of the suffering and the 
destitution which we have in the United States to-day? We 
know that if it is left to local officials, or to local charity, it 
must be met by an additional tax upon the lands, if it is 
met by a tax. We know that if it is left to local charity, it 
will be met in a thoroughly inadequate fashion, too fre- 
quently by people who are not at all able to meet the 
situation. 

We know, on the contrary, that if the Federal Government 
passes an appropriation to be met out of the public taxes 
the Federal Government has the power to take the money 
fairly and adequately and proportionately from those who 
are most able to pay. That is the sole issue which arises in 
this case. That is the reason why there comes forth from 
the White House this afternoon, according to information 
given to me, an objection that this appropriation would pre- 
vent the raising of the funds from public contributions. 

Why is that contention made? It is because, as has been 
stated on the floor a number of times in these days of dire 
distress, those in charge of this Government desire to pro- 
tect the large taxpayers who are most able to pay for the 
breakdown which has occurred in the industrial system. 
The administration is willing, apparently, to go to any pos- 
sible extreme rather than have the possibility of an increase 
in the taxes of those who are most able to pay. 

Why is it that every obstacle is thrown in the way of a 
contribution by the Federal Treasury? Is it a new situa- 
tion? I hold in my hand a report of the evidence taken 
before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the ques- 
tion of contributing money out of the public funds for 
starving people in Russia. The junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CoxNaLLTI, who sits just behind me, was a member of 
the House committee at the time. I have before me a re- 
port of the testimony of the present President of the United 
States, who was at that time in charge of seeking to raise 
the fund for the starving in Russia. I find this statement: 

In the Volga Valley, with a population, as Governor Goodrich 
said, of something like 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 people, there has 
been on top of this general decadence an extremely acute drought, 

This is the testimony of Mr. Hoover. 

The problem that we are confronting is not a problem of 
general relief to Russia, for which there can be some criticism, 
but is a problem of relief to an area suffering from an acute 
drought, 

We find in this testimony the evidence of Mr. Hoover 
at that time asking for an appropriation out of the Public 
Treasury, not to lend money to those who were suffering on 
account of a drought but to make an absolute contribution 
out of funds in the Federal Treasury for the benefit of 
those who were suffering on account of a drought in Russia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, that was for Russians; 
that was not for Americans. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct, 


Mr. CARAWAY. That is the only difference. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the only difference. 

According to the evidence the situation was that these 
people in Russia were suffering from a drought, that it had 
been a problem over a large part of Russia, that they were 
starving, and that their animals were starving. 

I might call attention to a letter I received a few days 
ago, in which this statement was contained: 

Cattle already dying of starvation. The work stock will go 
next, and acute suffering among the people is already with us. 

One of the reasons given for taking money out of the 
Public Treasury to feed the starving Russians was that the 
animals were already starving. 

I will read just a little further from the testimony of Mr. 
Hoover: 

I feel that public charity will do everything that charity can 


do, but these are times when one can not rightly summon much 
public charity for use abroad from the American people. 


That is the statement of Mr. Hoover. Going further, he 
said: 

Some question has been raised in here and elsewhere as to 
our own economic situation not warranting our extending relief 
abroad. I would like to discuss it from two points of view. The 
first is whether we can afford it. In a general way this country 
is spending something like $1,000,000,000 a year on tobacco, cos- 
metics, ice cream, and other nonessentials of that character. 


Such expenditures have not decreased since that day. 


It does not look to me a very great strain on the population to 
take $20,000,000 for a purpose of this kind. If our own people 
suffer, we surely possess also the resources to care for them. 

We are to-day feeding milk to our hogs; burning corn under 
our boilers. From an economic point of view, there is no loss to 
America in exporting those food stuffs for relief purposes. If it 
is undertaken by the Government it means it is true that we 
transfer the burden of the loss from the farmers to the taxpayers, 
but there is now economic loss to us as a Nation, and the farmer 
also bears part of the burden. 


What argument was made then by the present President 
of the United States tending to leave the impression that a 
contribution out of the Public Treasury for starving Rus- 
sians would prevent the people of the United States from 
contributing to the American Red Cross? What change has 
come about that made it right back in those days to appro- 
priate money to feed the starving people in Russia, starving 
on account of a drought but to-day wrong to take money 
out of the Public Treasury to feed starving Americans, many 
of whom are starving on account of identically the same 
cause, namely, a drought? What good reason has been 
advanced? - 

The only reason that has been suggested to-day is that 
it will prevent the contribution being made by the public. 
All over the United States to-day people in moderate cir- 
cumstances are strained to the limit. In the city in which 
I live, Birmingham, Ala., I had opportunity a few weeks ago 
of going to the Red Cross and to the community-chest 
headquarters. I found that both of those organizations 
occupy an entire floor of an office building, which provided 
space wholly inadequate to enable them to receive the ap- 
plicants for the relief which they had to award. They had 
taken over the entire basement of an office building in order 
to receive the applications of those who are in destitution 
and in want. 

In this city there has been called for the 27th of this 
month an election to determine whether a million-dollar 
bond issue will be voted by the people for work on the 
public parks and on public buildings. During the time I 
was there the city gave out notice that a few men would be 
employed. It almost caused a riot on account of the large 
number of men who came to seek that employment. 

All over this country there are similar conditions. Mil- 
lions need help. They need it now—this moment. The 
time has come when every man with his eyes open who 
looks at the situation fairly and impartially knows that the 
contributions made voluntarily are not meeting the situa- 
tion adequately and fairly and justly, as American citizens 
have a right to anticipate it shall be met by their Govern- 
ment. 
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Has the time come when this country worships so at the 
shrine of wealth and of money that it hesitates to dig down 
into the Public Treasury to feed the people who are starving 
in practically every State of this Union? Shall we con- 
tinue a method of raising funds simply because we have 
used it in the past, or shall we adopt the only fair method 
open to us to-day? 

When the tocsin of war was sounded in this country in 
1917, did we follow the old system of taking into the Army 
only those who would volunteer their services? We did not. 
When the country was threatened with danger we drafted 
men into the service by the millions. 

To-day we are met with the proposition that we must de- 
pend, not upon the only fair system which would enable us 
to raise the money necessary to take care of the suffering 
and the destitute of this land, but we must bow down before 
the old fetish, we must adhere to the ancient method of 
passing the hat. 

It is true, of course, that in the old country, England, 
from which our people came, there were poor laws.” It 
was against the law for a poor person to go from one sec- 
tion to another. A few weeks ago I was informed by a Red 
Cross worker that in one city in this country men are being 
taken in county and city trucks out beyond the county line, 
left without a cent to buy food, and told they must leave 
that section of the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In one county in my State a crippled 
man—what we call a tie maker—with a family, had not a 
bite in the world for himself or his family of children, and 
a man who had $2 gave him $1. When that man got to 
town and tried to get relief from the Red Cross, after he 
had made his application and shown his absolute destitution, 
they discovered that while he had lived in that county his 
tent was about 30 feet over in another county, and they 
would not give him a bite, and he had to go 30 miles over 
to the county seat of another county in order to get a ration 
of bacon for his family. That is the situation. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. I might call attention to 
one instance I mentioned several days ago. I had a letter 
from a volunteer Red Cross worker. A soldier who had 
served 10 months in France, and who has two little children, 
helpless, was found by this volunteer Red Cross worker, his 
wife in bed, the two little children helpless, no light, no 
food, no water. The water was cut off, the lights were cut 
off, the gas was cut off, and that soldier was receiving $4 a 
week to support the four members of that family. 

Mr. President, we might as well face the situation as it 
is. The impression has gone out from the administration, 
which is opposed to taking funds from the Treasury, that 
the Red Cross is meeting the situation adequately. I deny 
that the Red Cross is meeting the situation adequately. It 
can not do so with the funds at its disposal, nor with an 
additional $10,000,000. I assert that if any man in the coun- 
try will go out with his eyes open, and look for himself, he 
will find home after home with three to six members in the 
family who are given no more than $4 per week to buy food 
and to supply warmth in the houses in which they live. 

I make no charge against the Red Cross as an institution, 
It is a great institution. It deserves the support of the citi- 
zenship of the country. It has accomplished much good in 
the past with its errands of mercy, and I sincerely trust that 
it may do much good in the future. But, unfortunately, we 
find it too closely allied with an administration which is 
fearful of some increase in taxes that might impose a burden 
upon the heaviest contributors to the campaign fund of the 
party which is in power. 

Unfortunately, we find propaganda going out through the 
country that the situation is adequately and fairly met. It 
is not. Not only is it not met in Arkansas but I deny that 
the situation is met in Alabama. I deny that the situation 
is met in other States. I deny that any man can go and 
make search for himself and reach the conclusion that 
$10,000,000 will do more than scratch the surface to relieve 
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the suffering of the hungry, the weak, the destitute, and the 
unemployed in the land. 3 

Has the time come that we will sit silently by under such 
conditions? What is the Government doing? Let me an- 
swer that. Here is a letter written by the Federal land bank 
to Alabama men who owe money to that bank. Do we find 
a recognition of the fact of the depression that exists, the 
widespread panic abroad in the land? Do we find that 
there is some message of hope extended to the debtors on 
their mortgaged farms? Not at all. We find that now, 
for the first time, according to the Federal land bank admin- 
istration, at a time when there is the most distress, they 
are saying, “ We have been too lenient in the past and you 
must pay up now to the last dollar.” At the very time when 
the Government should be showing some mercy to its peo- 
ple, the banks which it financed from the Treasury of the 
United States are exacting the last pound of flesh just as 
Shylock did in the days of old. Let me read from this let- 
ter from the Federal land bank: 

We fully realize the conditions in your section of the State 
have not been the most favorable, yet in safety to this bank and 
in fairness to the various associations and borrowers, we have been 
compelled to adopt this new policy in regard to the payment of 
these installments when due. We have been unable to grant any 
extensions whatever on new installments in the State of Alabama 
and will be forced to adhere to this policy. 

And here is the rule which was sent out to all secretary- 
treasurers in the fifth Federal land bank district: 

The Federal land bank has been more than lenient with their 
borrowers during the past few years with the result that they 
now face the coming collection period with more delinquent 
loans than ever before, at this time, in their history. 

In view of this condition they have been compelled to adopt 
a policy that demands immediate payment of all items due on a 

ecessary means at our dis- 
enforce this policy and suitable preparation has been 
take definite action on all loans where the payment of 
any item due has been neglected or delayed. 

This is quoted from a letter addressed to all secretary- 
treasurers, fifth Federal land bank district, by A. W. English, 
assistant vice president, the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I introduced a bill looking to an appropria- 
tion sufficient in the judgment of the officers of the bank 
to meet those cases where, on account of these disasters and 
the depressed condition of prices, the situation seems to 
justify—an appropriation which would be sufficient to per- 
mit the payments to be carried for a period of not to exceed 
three years. I was informed by some officers of the bank 
that that would jeopardize the whole system and freeze up 
their assets, which I presume means their right to foreclose 
and take the property, and that it would extend for three 
years, the condition which now exists, when the proposition 
involved in the bill which I introduced was that surely 
within three years we would know whether or not this horri- 
ble condition would be relieved. That was from the officers 
who represented the bank in this city. I not only intro- 
duced a bill to that effect, but I understand the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] introduced one 
involving the identical principle. Yet in the face of that 
jeopardy, as they call it—that is, the Government coming 
in and maintaining the salability of the bonds—they prefer 
to close out these people and possess themselves of the land. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am delighted that the Senator has 
read that communication which is, I take it, from the Fed- 
eral land bank at New Orleans. Will the Senator give us 
the date of the letter? 

Mr. BLACK. I have quite a number of letters. One to 
which I referred was written December 6, 1930. The other 
from the Federal land bank was dated August 25, 1930. 
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Mr. HARRISON. We had an extended hearing this morn- 
ing before the Banking and Currency Committee looking to 
an extension of these loans and for an advancement to be 
made out of the Treasury of the United States to meet any 
interest that might be due upon the bonds. The Federal 
Land Bank Board representative there this morning said 
that every possible extension was being given in these vari- 
ous cases, and so forth. In other words, they present quite 
a different picture from that which has come to me through 
innumerable letters from correspondents in my State and 
the communication from the Federal land bank itself. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. Was there any development in the hearing 
had this morning before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency as to any reserve the bank had which it might use 
to meet this interest? They stated to me, as we all know, 
that the sale of these bonds is the source from which they 
get the money to loan to the farmers. The interest on the 
bonds must be met or the bonds will be discounted and 
vitiated in the market. The plea to me was that this being 
the only source, they had to collect or foreclose and get out 
of the property enough to meet all the obligations incurred 
under the mortgage up to that time. Did they indicate to 
the Senator that they had any reserve? 

Mr. HARRISON. They contend this is the only way of 
getting the interest, and that is why the bill which I intro- 
duced provides for the advancement to meet the interest 
payments out of the Treasury. The Treasury will lose 
nothing thereby because they get a first lien on the property. 

Mr. SMITH. It is simply added to the principal to be 
collected at the expiration of the time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. While the Senator is discussing that 
question, the same policy is being pursued by the land bank 
in St. Louis, except that it is going farther. It is making 
no loans, although it pretends that it is. It is receiving fees 
for making inspections, and refusing every loan. When 
men are already hard up and absolutely broke it will take 
$40 from them for an inspection and then decline the loan 
without any reason for it except that they can not make 
this particular loan. It is not exactly petty larceny, but it 
approaches so closely to it that it needs quite a definition 
to distinguish it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
so I may ask the Senator from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator if the 
officers of the Farm Loan Board stated that they were not 
foreclosing mortgages? I so understood him. If such was 
the statement, it certainly does not apply to the Louisville 
district, because in that district, in which Tennessee is in- 
cluded, I have many letters saying that the mortgages are 
being foreclosed, and are being foreclosed this very month. 

Mr. HARRISON. They said they are foreclosing in no 
case where there is the slightest possibility of ever getting 
anything out of it. In other words, what they state is not 
the situation as the facts come to me from innumerable 
people in my own State. 

Mr. SMOOT. The experience we have had in our State is 
that there is no foreclosure until the man has left the land 
and said he was not going to carry out the terms of the 
mortgage. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, going a step farther, I want 
to call attention to what the Government is doing to the 
southern farmers. We have made loans to the shipbuilders 
amounting to more than $131,492,000. I sent to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury about 10 days ago a request that I 
be given the amount which has been loaned to the rail- 
roads. To-day I have received a reply to that request, and 
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I find that we have loaned to the railroads more than 
$290,000,000 under section 210 of the transportation act. 
With more than $131,000,000 loaned to shipbuilders, with 
numerous subsidies given them running up into the millions 
on account of mail contracts, with more than $290,000,000 
loaned to the railroads, we find a protest here that we can 
not afford to draw a few millions from the Public Treasury 
to relieve starvation and hunger for our own people. Mr. 
President, what is the reason for it? Why is it that the 
Federal land banks are closing down on the farmers of the 
Nation? 

Some time ago there appeared in the conservative Satur- 
day Evening Post an editorial lamenting the fact that 13 per 
cent of the people of the United States own 90 per cent of 
the country’s wealth. The Saturday Evening Post said the 
facts had been found by a commission of which Mr. Hoover 
was a member. All over the land we find signs of a more 
rapid concentration of wealth in the hands of the few at 
the cost of increased poverty to the many. To-day, with 
wheat bulging the granaries, with feed being thrown into 
the waters, with wheat itself being used for fuel, with suffi- 
cient clothing materials in the country to be manufactured to 
clothe all the people of the world, with a surplus of prac- 
tically every commodity, we find millions of people walking 
the highways and byways of this great Nation in search of 
employment and suffering from hunger and cold. In the 
face of these distressing facts we find on the part of the 
administration opposition and hostility to the Congress 
voting $25,000,000 out of the accumulated wealth of the 
Nation in order to take care of those who are in distress. 

Mr. President, the first principles of humanity require that 
the Government itself meet the situation to-day. The man 
who claims that $10,000,000 will more than scratch the sur- 
face talks with ignorance of the situation as it is. It can 
be met in only one way to-day fairly and squarely so that 
the burden will be laid upon those who ought to bear it, and 
that is by a contribution out of the Federal Treasury. The 
Government has a right to tax the great wealth of those 
who have grown fat and bloated by reason of unfair laws 
which have created monopoly, resulting in the concentration 
of the wealth of the many into the hands of the few. 

So, Mr. President, it was without any hesitation that I 
joined the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
in offering the amendment in order that we of the Congress 
may do our duty, whether any other branch of the Govern- 
ment does its duty or not, in providing relief for those who 
are suffering from hunger. 

At this point I desire to say that so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I understand it is satisfactory to the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], whose attention I 
invite—that the amendment shall read, in line 6, after the 
word “food,” the words “ medicine, medical aid, and other 
essentials to afford human relief in the present national 
emergency.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators modify the 
amendment as stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that include clothing? 

Mr. BLACK. It will include everything necessary to 
afford human relief in the present national emergency, and, 
of course, that would embrace clothing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would it be satisfactory to both Sen- 
ators to add the word “adequate” or “ adequately ”? 

Mr. BLACK. Adequately? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. As the Senator knows, the Red 
Cross is trying to feed people in my State on a cent a meal. 
They would not be willing to try to live on such an amount 
themselves; they would not try to maintain even a pet dog 
on it, but that is the amount on which some people are 
being fed there. 
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Mr. BLACK. Where would the Senator suggest that the 
word “ adequately ” come in—before the word supplying? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I suggest that it should read supplying 
food adequately to persons otherwise unable to procure the 
same "—after the word “supplying,” in line 6. 

Mr. BLACK. May I ask if it would not be satisfactory to 
insert the word “ adequate,” so that the clause would read 
as follows: 

To be immediately available and to be expended by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medi- 
cine, medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human 
relief in the present national emergency. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to suggest that people are 
entitled to eat enough really to enable them to live, and not 
just starve to death by slow degrees. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree thoroughly with the Senator as to 
that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think there should be 
added also at the end of the amendment language such 
as this: 

Any portion of this appropriation unexpended on June 30, 1932, 
shall be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BLACK. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that 
modifications which the Senators desire to offer to the 
amendment be sent to the desk. 

Mr. BLACK. I send the amendment to the desk as it 
has now been modified. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will take the liberty of suggesting 
to the Senator from Arkansas that we should not hastily 
agree to the words suggested. I should like to look them 
over. I could not hear all, but there were phrases there 
which I fear are altogether too general. 

Mr. BLACK. Suppose I read the amendment as modified 
to the Senator? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Ido not want to decide the question 
on the moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from California if the words to which he has refer- 
ence are those proposed by the Senator from Alabama or 
those proposed by me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I refer to the words suggested by 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Out of deference to the 
Senator from California, I suggest to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that he hold the matter in abeyance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is quite evident that we 
can not get a vote upon this amendment to-night, and if 
there are no—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senate should take a recess now, the 
pending matter will be before the Senate the first thing in 
the morning, will it not? 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope that we will continue with its con- 
sideration until it shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator from Alabama 
has concluded his remarks, has he not? 

Mr. BLACK. I am willing to defer the matter until to- 
morrow when the Senate convenes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better go on and conclude 
his remarks, and then we will take a recess. 

Mr. BLACK. I prefer to wait until to-morrow. If I hav 
anything else to say I would rather say it then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed at this point in the Recor an editorial from the 
New York World of Friday, January 16, 1931, entitled “ The 
Drive for a Dole,” which expresses the sentiments which I 
should have liked to have expressed had there been time 


3 The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 


The editorial referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York World, January 16, 1931] 
THE DRIVE FOR A DOLE 


Defeated in his efforts to add an appropriation of $15,000,000 
for food to the drought relief bill, Senator Roprnson of Arkansas 
has served notice that he will undertake to include $25,000,000 
for food for the drought sufferers in either the agricultural or 
the deficiency appropriation bill when these measures come before 
the Senate, and that if this proposal is rejected he will prevent 
the passage of the bills. The Senator does not make it clear why, 
if the $15,000,000 was ample in his first project, it should be 
necessary to raise it by $10,000,000 in his next. The amount of 
the proposed appropriation, however, is not the important issue. 

The question really is one of principle and precedent, and the 
answer is not dependent on the degree of one’s sympathies with 
the distress in the drought-stricken States. A to the 
most authentic reports, the suffering in this area is serious and 
the need of relief is urgent. The dispute in Washington is over 
the question whether this relief shall be supplied by the Federal 
Treasury or by voluntary contributions to be administered by the 
Red Cross. A campaign to raise $10,000,000 has already been in- 
augurated by the Red Cross, but Senator ROBINSON of Arkansas 
and his colleagues from the distressed States insist that this sum 
is inadequate and that Federal aid is n 8 

It should be noted that Federal aid to the extent of $45,000,- 
000 has already been voted. This will take the form of loans to 
farmers for the purchase of seed, fertilizer, animal feed, and other 
supplies needed to make a new crop, and the purpose is to help 
the farmers reestablish themselves as producers. It is a far cry 
from this to a system of direct relief through the Government’s 
supplying of food. The principles involved in the two cases are 
wholly different. Once the Federal Government embarks on a 
program of supplying its needy citizens with food, the demands 
which may be made upon the Treasury for such a purpose will 
be practically without limit. The Government can be no 
of persons. If the drought sufferers are the victims of conditions 
beyond their control, so are the idle coal miners, and so, for that 
matter, are the four or five million unemployed throughout the 
country, If the Government feeds one group it should feed all, 
and once it has embarked on such a policy the politically minded 
lawmakers will never permit its abandonment. 

The experience of European governments with the dole and in 
past years the experience of some of our American cities with 
public outdoor relief afford ample warning of what is likely to 
follow from the adoption of a policy of this sort by the Federal 
Government. What is designed as an emergency measure will 
develop into a permanent system, imposing a constantly heavier 
burden and tending to perpetuate the very conditions it was 
created to relieve. 

The political pressure upon Congress to vote direct relief is very 
great. The indirect relief which has already been voted is to be 
distributed in no fewer than 21 States, and every Congressman 
from this area must face the alternatives of voting money to his 
suffering constituents and of denying them this relief from con- 
siderations of a broad and abstract principle which they will 
hardly understand and certainly will not appreciate. Hence the 
need of an aroused and enlightened public opinion for the sup- 
port of those opposing the establishment of a precedent which 
will lead directly to a nation-wide system of doles. The method 
of administering direct relief which has been employed heretofore 
is still available. The American people have always responded 
generously to the appeals of the Red Cross, and the Red Cross 
has always done its work well. There is every reason to believe 
that both will continue to do so. 

So much for the principles involved. The tactics of the pro- 
ponents of a food appropriation also call for consideration. 
Apparently they hope to carry their point by the threat of forcing 
a special session. If the appropriation is not tacked onto the 
agricultural or the deficiency bill, they may conduct a filibuster 
to prevent the passage of these measures before adjournment on 
March 4. Neither Congress nor the President desires a special 
session. Some business men are nervous over the prospect of 
one. The advocates of the food amendment hope, therefore, that 
their threat of an extra session will bring Congress and the ad- 
ministration to accept their program as the lesser of two evils. 
But that is just what their program is not. A special session 
is by no means so dangerous as some politicians would have us 
believe. It will bring certain annoyances and inconveniences, but 
the mere avoidance of these will not justify the payment of the 
price which is demanded by the advocates of the dole. 
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RECOMMITMENT OF NOMINATION OF CHARLES H. BEWLEY 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. TYDINGS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As in open executive session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination of Charles H. 
Bewley to be postmaster at Greeneville, Tenn., may be re- 
turned to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that the nomination the Senator re- 
quested returned the other day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; this is a different one. 
one was returned. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chairman of the committee is not here. 
May it not go over until to-morrow? I, myself, have no 
objection to the request, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator prefers that course, I 
will defer the request until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have that done. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here an address de- 
livered by Rev. M. A. Matthews, one of the leading ministers 
of Seattle, Wash., on the subject of prohibition. I ask that 
the address may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we assume you are here 
to consider ways and means of defending the Constitution of 
the United States; therefore, let me call your attention to some 
controlling facts. 

1. The question now before this country is whether or not the 
people are loyal to the Constitution. There is but one dividing 
line. On one side or the other you will find the people. There is 
no neutral ground. They are constitutionalists or they are = 
sonal libertyists. They believe in the Constitution as the 
of our liberties or they believe in satisfying their appetites and 
therefore are d personal license. They believe in liberty 
under law or they believe in license regardless of law. There is no 
such thing as liberty. The only liberty possible is liberty 
under law. You can not have liberty without law. 

2. The agitation is revolving around the eighteenth amendment 
because certain political forces antagonistic to liberty under law 
are advocating the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. What 
is the eighteenth amendment? It was adopted January 29, 1919, 
and reads as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from, the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“ Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec, 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress.” 

You will see from the language used that the eighteenth amend- 
ment prohibits the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes. The purpose and 
intent of the eighteenth amendment is to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, and exportation of intoxi- 
cating beverages. The eighteenth amendment does not say a man 
should not drink; it does not say that it is a violation of law to 
take a drink; it does not say that it is a sin to take a drink of 
intoxicating beverage, but it does undertake to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages. 

The eighteenth amendment further says that the Congress and 
the several States shall have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. Concurrent power is vested in 
Congress and in the States to enforce the provisions of this 
amendment. It became incumbent upon Congress to pass laws 
for the enforcement of this amendment and, at least in spirit, 
it became incumbent upon the States to pass laws to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment. It would be at least a violation of the 
spirit and moral intent of the eighteenth amendment if States 
were to repeal their laws and thus nullify the eighteenth amend- 
ment within their boundaries, and thereby repudiate their con- 
current jurisdiction and secede from their moral responsibility. 
They have no such moral right, and I doubt their legal right under 
the Constitution so to do. They, having assumed under the Consti- 
tution concurrent responsibility, have no moral right—and I do 
15 believe they have any legal right—to repeal their prohibitory 

Ws. 

There is a moral obligation on the part of the States to uphold 
the Constitution and enforce the laws passed under the authority 
of the Constitution. Every Federal officer and every State officer 


The other 
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in the judicial, executive, and legislative departments of govern- 
ment takes an oath to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States; therefore the question before the country is obedience to 
that oath, respect for the Constitution, the enforcement of its 
provisions and laws enacted under its authority. 

The Constitution is explicit; the laws are upon the statute 
books; the legal and moral obligation rests upon the States as 
corporate entities of this great Nation and upon every law-abiding 
citizen to uphold, to enforce, and to maintain the Constitution 
regardless of personal opinion. 

3. There is but one way by which the Constitution can be 
amended; namely, the constitutional way. If Congress were to 
pass a resolution submitting to the legislatures of the several 
States the question of whether or not the eighteenth amendment 
should be ed, and if 36 States voted for the repeal, then 
the Constitution would be amended and the eighteenth amend- 
ment repealed. 

The Constitution also says, “through the legislatures or con- 
ventions.” Of course, we do not use the convention system, we 
use the legislative system, therefore States would not call conven- 
tions, they would follow the method that has been in use for 
many years for amending or repealing articles in the Constitution, 

The people should understand that a popular vote on the ques- 
tion would not in any way affect the Constitution. In fact, there 
is no Federal authority, nor is there Federal machinery, by which 
the Federal Government could hold a referendum on the question. 
It would be useless and valueless; because if every man, woman, 
and child voted for repeal it would not take the eighteenth 
amendment out of the Constitution. There is only one way to 
change the Constitution, namely, a resolution passed through 
Congress submitting to the legislatures the question of repeal. 
The question must be voted in the affirmative by three-fourths 
of the States before you can repeal the amendment. Remember 
the legislatures must vote for the repeal, not the people. 

Remember also that the people elect the legislators, Congress- 
men, and Senators; therefore their voice is expressed in that elec- 
tion. We should look well to the methods now being used by the 
wet forces to elect wet legislators and wet Congressmen. 

4. Those who are advocating repeal are intelligent people, no 
doubt, and they know that the eighteenth amendment can not 
be repealed without producing chaos in this country. 

Congress has no authority to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating beverages except through the authority vested in 
it by the eighteenth amendment. Therefore, do the people who 
advocate repeal of the eighteenth amendment desire to reenter 
the business of manufacturing intoxicating beverages? Do they 
desire to put the breweries and distilleries in the position of power 
they held before the eighteenth amendment was passed? Do 
they desire to foist upon the people of America the liquor traffic 
with all of its horrible consequences? That is what repeal would 
produce; therefore, those who advocate repeal must face the 
consequences and admit that they are working in the interest of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages. They are 
working in the interest of the 190,000 retailers, the 1,400 breweries, 
and the 843 distilleries that existed under alcoholic control. 

The people who are advocating the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment are doing so because of one of three reasons: 

(a) They desire to reestablish the alcoholic business in America. 
They desire to reestablish alcoholic: rule in America. 

(b) They desire to profit from the reestablishment of the 
alcoholic business in this country. It is the profit that is per- 
haps controlling their desire for repeal. 

(c) They are interested in their appetites and are therefore 
opposed to regulation and legal prohibition of an evil that is 
indescribable in its horrible consequences. 

At least one of these reasons, if not all three, control the ad- 
vocates for repeal. They are not sincere when they say they are 
asking for the repeal for the purpose of establishing temperance. 
No intelligent person believes that statement. 

It is folly to talk about the establishment of temperance by 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. Is there anybody in the 
country who is so far forgetful of the truth as to say that the 
brewery, the distillery, the saloon, and the institutions established 
thereunder were temperance agents, temperance schools, and 
temperance producers? Is there anybody who can truthfully say 
that the saloon, the distillery, and the brewery produced sobriety, 
prosperity, peace, and happiness in this country? I challenge 
America or the world to find any spot on earth where the distil- 
lery, the brewery, the saloon, the wine room, or the beer garden 
ever advocated temperance, obedience to law, righteousness, 
sobriety, and Christianity. They were in the business of manu- 
facturing and selling that which produced intemperance and 
inebriety. They were producing drunkards, dissoluteness, homi- 
cide, and fratricide. They scattered the beach of time with the 
bodies of their victims. They wrecked homes and buried 75,000 
drunkards in America every year. 

Do the advocates of the repeal of the eighteenth amendinent 
want us to understand that they desire to reestablish in this 
country that condition and vest again in the breweries and dis- 
tilleries the power to open saloons and reproduce the wreck and 
ruin of past days? Is that their meaning? They say they do 
not desire to reestablish the saloon. It is impossible to establish 
the breweries and distilleries and vest them with power to flood 
this country with intoxicating bev without producing the 
saloon or something that will take its place. They must find an 
avenue through which to sell, for revenue, that which is manu- 
factured in the breweries and the distilleries. Therefore the ad- 
vocates of repeal know that it is impossible to manufacture in- 
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toxicating liquor without estab a saloon, or its equivalent, 
through which to pour the poison into the commercial channels of 
the world. 

Let me ask another question. Do they desire the distilleries 
and breweries to be reinvested with authority to put over the 
homes of this country the cloud that rested there in the days 
prior to the abolition of the liquor traffic? Do they desire the 
distilleries and breweries to be established solely in order that 
they may make money out of the business regardless of its con- 
sequences? Is it revenue they are after, regardless of the wrecks 
produced? If the revenue could be taken out of the business 
they would never advocate repeal. They are not advocating repeal 
in the interest of temperance. They are advocating it because 
they desire to fill their coffers with the blood of drunkards and 
the blood of the drunkard’s wife and baby. It is blood money 
they are after, not temperance! 

These are questions that ought to be answered because we 
are in a deadly struggle to defend the Constitution, to uphold law 
and order, and to perpetuate the prosperity and happiness that 
has been produced under prohibition. 

5. Let us eliminate some of the things that have been charged 
against the eighteenth amendment, 

(a) The eighteenth amendment does not say that it is a sin 
to take a drink of whisky, the Bible does not say that it is a sin 
to take a drink of whisky, therefore, when irrational people inject 
what they call the personal moral equation into the problem they 
are doing it for other reasons than the establishment of facts. 

(b) The moral education and the great value of an educational 
program have not been forgotten. It is no doubt true that good 
people were confident that America would respect and honor 
the Constitution, and, perhaps, they became rather negligent of 
their educational duties. The moral forces of the country, the 
churches, Sunday schools, public schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties should continue to teach at every possible opportunity the 
evil effects of alcoholic contents upon the human system. The 
moral education should go on because moral on is more 
powerful than legislation. Moral education is essential in this 
country, and, without it, it is impossible for us to develop the 
youth of the land. The eighteenth amendment did not eliminate 
that responsibility, nor did if advocate that the moral forces lapse 
in the performance of their duty in that respect. 

We have committed a crime against the youth of the land if 
we have become indifferent, and we should now begin a most 
vigorous educational campaign, 

“Let but one generation of American boys and girls be rightly 
trained in body, mind, and spirit, in knowledge and love and 
unselfishness, and all the knotty problems of our American life, 
social, economic, and political, would be far on the road toward 
complete solution. Let the training of but one generation be 
wholly neglected, and our civilization, losing its art, science, litera- 
ture, and religion, would be far on the road to primeval savagery.” 

(c) The eighteenth amendment was not put into the Constitu- 
tion by coercion, but, by the deliberate, overwhelming vote of the 
legislatures of this country. A large number of the States had 
voted dry prior to the submission of the eighteenth amendment. 
In fact, 33 States had so voted. There was never submitted an 
amendment that had a fairer consideration. Ninety-five per cent 
of the area of the Nation was under prohibitory law, and 86 per 
cent of the population were living under such prohibition. There- 
fore, the eighteenth amendment was logical. 

(d) Prohibition under the eighteenth amendment did not pro- 
duce the bootlegger. He began to thrive in Massachusetts and 
other parts of this country 150 years ago. He came into existence 
when the grocery man and dry-goods merchant was permitted to 
sell wine and beer. In New England they wore boots, and he 
literally reached down into the legs of his boots and produced 
the small pint bottle of hard whisky. He was the real and literal 
bootlegger. He was the product of the light-wine and beer 
régime of 150 years ago. He existed before prohibition; he con- 
tinues to exist under prohibition; but he is being destroyed and 
will be eventually reduced to a very small minimum by the law- 
enforcing, Constitution-loving people of America. 

(e) Prohibition did not produce the moonshiner. The moon- 
shiner came into existence when this Government taxed alcoholic 
beverages. The old mountaineer moonshiner considered he had a 
perfect right to distill his corn or to grind it into meal. He did 
not become a moonshiner for revenue purposes. He became a 
moonshiner for the satisfaction of his own personal appetite. He 
began to sell his product after the Government taxed alcohol. 
He existed in the mountains of the South and of the East before 
prohibition. He has continued to exist, but is being reduced, and 
will be controlled ultimately. 

(f) Prohibition did not produce the speak-easy. The speak- 
easy is not the product of prohibition. The speak-easy, the blind 
pig, the blind tiger, and such other designated institutions were 
the products of the saloon. They existed under the saloon régime. 
The man who conducted a speak-easy or blind pig bought a barrel 
of whisky from the saloon, adulterated it, multiplied it into three 
or four barrels and sold it right under the shadow of the saloon 
and under the protection of the saloon. When we say under the 
protection of the saloon, we mean that the existence of the saloon 
was a protection to the speak-easy, because if one of the blind-pig 
customers was seen on the streets in an intoxicated condition the 
public attributed his condition to the saloon, therefore the saloon 
really concealed and protected the blind pig and the speak-easy. 
In every town where there were saloons there were at least as 
many speak-~-easies, blind pigs, or blind tigers as there were saloons. 
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Let me read extracts from an interview with ex-Legislator 
Richard Patterson, president of the Pennsylvania State Liquor 
League, published in the Pittsburgh Leader, March 12, 1896: 

“My investigation disclosed the fact that about 1,900 speak- 
easies flourish in Wilkes-Barre and vicinity, 200 in Bethlehem 
and South Bethlehem, and 66 in Carbondale. In Scranton the 
licensed saloons keep open on Sunday, unmolested by the au- 
thorities, but despite this fact there are from 750 to 1,000 unlicensed 
bars or tap rooms in the city. 

“There are 15,000 speak-easies in Pennsylvania,” continued Mr. 
Patterson, “and about 20 per cent of them would pay for licenses 
if the charge were more moderate.” 

Let me read extracts from an editorial published in the Pitts- 
burgh Leader of November 15, 1900: 

“At the meeting of the retail liquor dealers yesterday the state- 
ment was made that there are in Allegheny County 2,300 un- 
licensed dealers who sell liquor, in violation of the law, every day 
in the year, Sundays and election days included. This is a de- 
cidedly startling assertion, for while it is notorious that speak- 
easies exist and are to some extent tolerated by the authorities, 
there has been no visible reason to suppose that illicit traffic was 
being conducted on so large a scale. The district attorney of the 
county and the public-safety directors of the city ought to be 
heard from on this head. If the law is being violated so exten- 
sively as the licensed dealers claim, it is manifest that there must 
be a wholesale neglect of duty in official quarters. 


Saloons, etc., operating in Allegheny County, Pa., under the 
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Speak-easies according to licensed liquor dealers’ report, 
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(g) Prohibition did not originate home-brew. The farmer made 
his hard cider during saloon days, the family made the blackberry 
wine, the grape wine, and the persimmon beer during saloon 
days. Prohibition did not originate, institute, or establish the 
home-brew department. Families have been engaged in that pas- 
time ever since the family existed. Education, enlightenment of 
conscience, public opinion, common decency, and social respecta- 
bility will destroy even those 

When it is stated that there are more home-brewing homes 
than ever before you may rest assured that the statement needs 
qualification. Stronger words could be used. The statement is 
the exaggeration of enthusiastic alcoholic propagandists. So far 
as an accurate statement is concerned, it is untrue. 

It may be true of a certain social clique interested in repeal or 
the repudiation of the Consitution, law, and order. 

(h) Prohibition did not produce the crime wave. You must 
look to the war, the neglect of the Gospel, and the general moral 
decline of the people, If the preachers were preaching the Gospel 
and enforcing in a doctrinal way the teachings of the Ten Com- 
mandments the crime wave would be reduced in power. 

Remember another great fact: Prohibition did not produce the 
crime wave, neither did it produce the revolt against the eight- 
eenth amendment. The revolt against the eighteenth amendment 
and against the prohibitory laws is a part of the general revolt 
against law, order, and authority. Those who assert the eight- 
eenth amendment is responsible for the crimes of the country 
know they are misstating the facts. They are using the eighteenth 
amendment as an excuse, It is not a cause. Syndicated and 
organized crime in this country began before the eighteenth 
amendment was put into the Constitution. 

6. Let us talk for a few minutes about some of the benefits 
that prohibition has produced. 

In 1914 we consumed 2,252,272,765 gallons of wine, beer, and 
distilled spirits, plus the hundreds of millions of gallons of illicit 
spirits. In 1920, six years afterwards, we consumed only 306.- 
000,000 gallons, a reduction of practically 2,000,000,000 gallons. In 


1930, 16 years afterwards, we consumed about 2,000,000 gallons, , 


a reduction of 300,000,000 gallons in 10 years. 

The best research opinion is that the cost of drink to the people 
of the United States for the four years prior to prohibition was 
(conservatively estimated) $2,000,000,000 per year—this is, taking 
the price of beer at 5 cents per glass and whisky at 15 cents per 
glass, the price paid for these liquors about this time. This is 
counting the bill on the amount of liquor produced during the 
years 1914 to 1919 in the United States. 

Remember when this country was consuming 2,250,000,000 
gallons of intoxicating beverages that did not include the mil- 
lions of gallons manufactured in the homes, in the moon- 
shine stills, and in other places. It is asserted by the advocates 
of repeal that we are consuming 800,000,000 gallons of intoxicating 
beverages now. Of course, sensible people know that it is im- 
possible for them to make such a statement with any degree of 
accuracy. When they make the statement on the theory that this 
is the first time the illicitly manufactured intoxicating beverages 
were used, they know they perjure themselves. If we consume 
800,000,000 gallons of illicitly distilled beverages now, there were 
at least that many or more gallons of illicitly distilled beverages 
which should have been added to the 2,250,000,000 of legitimately 
distilled beverages under the saloon days. Of course, they know 
their claim is extravagant, inaccurate, and made for propaganda 
doe. tamer Mr. Woodcock does not assert that but he states it is 
assum: 


But, it they admit they are distilling that much, they in that 
admission confess that we have reduced the manufacture and 
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consumption of intoaicating beverages practically 2.000, 000,000 
gallons, according to their own figures and reasoning. Prohibi- 
tion has been a benefit beyond any man’s power to refute the 
statement. 

The bank deposits show the following facts: 


Bank deposits and industrial insurance 
(Report of the American Bankers’ Association, 1929) 


Comparisons of the last five normal wet years with the five last 
normal dry-year periods. 


Comparisons of the last six normal wet years with the last six 
normal dry years. 


Years: Amount 
De ah ee ey a aa han e a ae i ap le ei $5, 000, 000, 000 
1920-1925. --- 12, 000, 000, 000 
DY | a ak palit See parce eet LE yee ee Se 100, 000, 000 


In 1919 the total individual deposits in savings banks amounted 
to over $13,000,000,000. In 1928 these total individual deposits 
had climbed to the sum of $28,500,000,000. In 1930 there are over 
$30,000,000,000 in individual deposits. 
deposit boxes and open the saloon cash 

Let us remember one great economic fact: A dry nation is a 

nation. One European nation spends annually on its 
drink bill $1,500,000,000. That nation is suffering because of its 
enormous unemployment situation. If that amount of money 
spent on intoxicating beverages was employed in legitimate chan- 
nels, their economic condition would be changed. This nation has 
increased its purchasing power $5,000,000,000 per year since 1920. 
This nation would not have on deposit to-day practically $30,000,- 
000,000 if it were not a prohibition nation. 

7. The law can be enforced, and it is being enforced. The fol- 
lowing records prove that fact: 

The record of arrests and convictions for violation of the 
national prohibition laws and State prohibition laws shows— 


Percentage of cases in which convictions were obtained - 8314 
Percentage of cases in which there was failure to convict_.__ 1624 


The figures for 1929 were as follows: 
Year, 1929: 


Do you want to close the 
? 


Arrests by Federal agents. --- 66, 878 
Arrests by State agents 11, 156 

AT ä 77, 034 
Dehnen ¼—ẽmõ!: 56, 546 


The above figures show prohibition enforcement more successful 
than enforcement of other Federal laws against crime. 


Department of Justice records show for the year 1929: 


Convictions on narcotic cases — —ñ— 
Convictions on Mann Act cases. — 
Bankruptcy cases, convictions on 47 
National-bank cases, convictions o 64 


The law can be enforced. Mistakes have been made in law 
enforcement. They were made because the first appointees were 
political appointees, and in many instances corrupt men were 
intrusted with the duty of enforcing the law. They were brutal, 
inhumane, unreasonable, and illegal in their practices. The Gov- 
ernment does not require Federal agents to commit crimes to 
enforce law. 

Those evils and abuses on the part of corrupt officials, incompe- 
tent and inhumane officials, have been corrected and will not be 
permitted under the supervision of the United States Attorney 
General, Mr. Mitchell, who is one of the finest attorneys the United 
States has ever had. Corrupt officials will be driven from power. 
Under his wise administration a sane, legal way of enforcing the 
law will be the practice. $ 

We have enforced the statute against beer 90 per cent; against 
wine, 80 per cent; and hard liquors, 75 per cent. The law 
can be enforced and will be enforced under Mr. Mitchell's 
instructions, 

8. Who is objecting to the enforcement of the law? Who is 
violating the law? Did the liquor forces ever try to enforce law? 
Men are violating this law from selfish reasons. They are really 
rebelling against legal authority, but such rebellion against law 
and order is not new, Let me recite Washington’s words, which, 
no doubt, are applicable to-day: 

“If the minority, and a small one, too, is suffered to dictate to a 
majority, after measures have undergone the most solemn discus- 
sions by the representatives of the people, and their will through 
this medium is enacted into a law, there can be no security for 
life, liberty, or property; nor, if the laws are not to govern, can 
any man know how to conduct himself withesafety. 
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never a law yet made, I conceive, that hit the taste exactly of 
every man or every part of the community; of course, if this be a 
reason for opposition, no law can be executed at all without force, 
and every man or set of men will in that case cut and carve for 
themselves, the consequences of which must be deprecated by all 
classes of men who are friends to order and to the peace and 
happiness of this country.” 

Let us revert again to the question: Who is advocating repeal? 
Why the conspiracy against the Constitution and the enforce- 
ment of its provisions? Are we to be controlled by the wine in- 
terests of France, the beer interests of Germany, the liquor 
interests of Great Britain, and the alcoholically interested people 
of America? Is sobriety, prosperity, peace, and progress to be 
surrendered to these people? 

You must admit that there is a deadly conspiracy against the 
Constitution at the present moment and that conspiracy comes 
out of one of the three reasons previously mentioned. It is selfish- 
ness, it is personal appetite, it is personal gain, or it is general 
rebellion against law and order. It is not in the interest of 
temperance, law, and order. 

Why the conspiracy the Constitution, and why this 
attack upon the President of the United States? He is making 
the hardest fight that has been made since President Wilson faced 
the invisible government. Every law-abiding citizen ought to be 
loyal and faithful to the President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover, regardless of his political or personal opinion. He is fight- 
ing one of the greatest battles that has been fought. This con- 
spiracy is for the purpose of wrecking the parties and destroying 
party government in this country. The conspirators have already 
put the beer cap on one political party and the bar-room apron 
on the other. They will go like the Whig and other parties of 
the past. Sixty-five per cent of the people are sane, sober, and 
dry. Again let me ask, Why the conspiracy? 

They desire to create a whisky bloc in this country in order 
that they may nullify the Volstead Act and introduce light wine 
and beer. They forget that it is impossible to introduce light 
wine and beer without introducing the harder brands of intoxi- 
cating beverages. Men do not become drunkards by beginning 
with the use of hard liquors, they become drunkards by beginning 
with beer and wine. It is impossible to make a temperance 
society out of a brewery or a Sunday school out of a winery. 
Those institutions were never intended to produce temperance, 
sobriety, prosperity, and happiness. They were for the purpose 
of filling the coffers of their owners, regardless of the poverty 
produced in the homes of their customers. 

9. The laws shall be enforced for the following reasons: 

It is folly to say that you can repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment and turn the authority for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic over to the States. It is folly to say that you could re- 
enact the Webb-Kenyon bill prohibiting interstate traffic. It is 
an inconsistent position, because if you listen to the advocates 
for repeal they tell you that the bootlegger is thriving and that 
the law is being violated and therefore to enforce the law you 
should abolish the law. It is inconsistent because it would be 
impossible to prevent the bootlegger from crossing State bound- 
aries. States that are dry, and will forever remain dry, would 
be invaded by the bootl of wet States. The condition 
would increase in severity until it would become for 
the Federal Government to place its Standing Army at the State 
borders to protect the States of sobriety from the States in- 
fested by the bootleggers and the criminal elements produced by 
the distilleries and breweries within the wet States. It is im- 
possible to conceive of such a chaotic condition. This country 
should never return to such a fallacious view of States’ rights. 

The advocates of repeal say they object to prohibition, sump- 
tuary laws, and legal restraint. Suppose States prohibit the 
manufacture of intoxicating beverages, as 33 of them have done. 
What is the difference between State prohibition and national 
prohibition? They are both prohibitory regulations. Of course, 
the wet people are not sincere when they object to prohibition 
by the Government and advocate it by the States. Prohibition 
is prohibition, whether it be by the States or by the Federal 
Government. 

The famous Association Against Prohibition and the famous 
Crusaders are men from the States that are from their 
moral obligations. Fifty-three men constitute the marvelous 
Crusaders and Anti-Prohibition Association. Eighty-four per cent 
of the association's income is contributed by the citizens of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, four States that 
are making an attack upon the Constitution. They confess they 
have spent over a million dollars. Marvelous temperance forces! 
Their theories and practices are inconsistent with good citizen- 
ship, law, order, and decency. 

10. The Eighteenth Amendment should not be repealed. There 
are many reasons why it should not be repealed. Let me call 
your attention to one controlling reason: 

Those who are advocating repeal are talking about the work of 
the bootlegger and what he is doing to the country. 


Last year we killed 31,000 people with automobiles and we in- 
1,000,000 people. The economic loss from motor accidents 


stated to be $850,000,000 for the year 1929. Suppose you re- 
the eighteenth amendment and flood the country with in- 
toxicating beverages, how many automobile accidents would you 
have? 2 

You must prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages, or you must prohibit the manufacture of automobiles. 
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Which are you going to prohibit? You can not put gasoline in 
the automobile tank and alcohol in the drivers stomach and co- 
ordinate the two. It can't be done. If you were to revert to the 
old days with breweries and distilleries in every State and in 
many counties, and saloons on every corner, you would kill hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. No intoxicated man can drive an 
automobile. If the logic of the advocates of repeal is true, 
namely, that a certain ntage of the present enormous death 
rate from automobile accidents is due to bootleggers’ whisky, what 
would be the result if you manufactured and sold it without re- 
straint? The automobile business in this country is one of the 
biggest in the country. There are 25,000,000 automobiles on the 
streets to-day. The business amounts to billions of dollars. We 
have billions of dollars invested in the business, in the manu- 
facturing plants. They answer: Europe drives machines and sells 
liquor. The rest of the whole world has only five or six million 
machines, and our conditions are different. We have 25,000,000 
machines, 

Remember, there are only about thirty or thirty-one million 
machines in the world. America has 25,000,000 of them on the 
streets. The following tables give registrations of January 1, 
1930, of some of our large cities as compared with foreign coun- 
tries. Remember, our cities compared with foreign countries: 


You can see from these tables that with the exception of France, 
Canada, and England, New York City and some of our other cities 
have more registered automobiles than any country in the world. 

You can not put 25,000,000 machines on the crowded streets 
and boulevards of this country without prohibition of intoxicating 
beverages without killing hundreds of thousands of people. There 
is no comparison between this country and the rest of the world 
so far as the automobile problem is concerned. 

Every automobile manufacturer knows that you must either 
prohibit the manufacture of automobiles or you must prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages. Which do you 
want? Peace, prosperity, and automobiles, or distilleries, breweries, 
saloons, and unlimited license to buy and sell liquor and no 
automobiles? You can not coordinate gasoline and alcohol and 
have safety on the streets, prosperity in the homes, and unmo- 
lested furnaces in the factories. 

There are more than 2,000,000 high-school boys and girls to-day 
that owe their present educational training to prohibition and 
sobriety in this country. Do you want to increase the schools or 
do you want to increase the breweries and distilleries? 

You can not have the advanced, efficient mechanical and scien- 
tific age which you now have and have the breweries and the 
distilleries. Which do you want? Do you want the manufactur- 
ing plants, the automobile plants, factories, and churches, or do 
you want the brewery, the winery, the beer garden, and the saloon? 

Never mind what they say about the violation of the law by 
respectable citizens and others. The fact remains that the benefits 
under the eighteenth amendment are indescribably great. Do you 
want to give them up and go back to the horse cart, the corner 
saloon, the brewery, and the distillery, or do you want the boule- 
vard, the garden, the flowers, the schoolhouse, the happy homes, 
educated children, industrious husbands, and contented wives? 
Which do you want? You may have one or the other, but you 
can’t have both. 

For me and my house we will take the peace, the prosperity, the 
automobile, the factory, the schoolhouse, the happy home, the 
church, and the contented family, and forever eliminate the dis- 
tillery, the brewery, the winery, and the beer garden. 

Syndicated vice, crime, and undesirable forces have 
made their attack upon the Constitution, upon law, and Govern- 
ment. They have declared war on decency, sobriety, righteousness, 
and the judicial department. They have rebelled against law and 
authority. 

I accept their challenge and swear by all the powers possible 
that law, order, and decency shall be sustained if it is necessary 
to fill the gutters of the cities of this country with human blood. 
We shall never surrender to vice. We shall never admit that 
syndicated crime can use the eighteenth amendment as an ex- 
cuse to carry on its warfare against authority, law, order, and 
constitutional government. The cohesive power of righteousness 
is greater than the cohesive power of wickedness. The American 
flag shall never be stained, the Constitution shall never be torn 
to pieces by corrupt hands, and law and order shall never be de- 
stroyed by the forces of evil. 5 
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America is a law-abiding, liberty-loving country and shall for- 
ever remain such, regardless of thirsty crusaders who are attack- 
ing the Constitution, law, order, and good government. 

I represent the United States Government. I believe in the 
Constitution. I shall uphold the hands of our fearless, patient, 
and tireless President. I believe in party government and would 
like to cleanse the political parties. I believe in law enforcement; 
I believe in the unrestricted school, the happy home, the peaceful 
family, the loving husband, the devoted wife, and the unafraid 
child; consequently, so far as my power and influence are con- 
cerned, law shall be enforced and the Constitution shall be sus- 
tained. The Government shall be respected, and prosperity, peace, 
and happiness shall continue under the eighteenth amendment, 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR RITCHIE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on last Wednesday Gov. 
Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, was inaugurated for his 
fourth consecutive term. When that term shall have been 
completed he will have eclipsed all records for continuous 
service as governor of a State in the United States. Upon 
that occasion he delivered an inaugural address dealing 
largely with national matters. It is an excellent paper, and 
I think it would be well if it could be read by everyone. I 
therefore ask that it may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, January 14, 1931] 


RITCHIE SPEECH CALLS FOR INDEPENDENCE IN BUSINESS, GOVERN- 
MENT— DELIVERING FourRTH-TERM INAUGURAL ADDRESS OvER RADIO 
CHAIN, HE RECOMMENDS MARYLAND'S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY TO 
THE NATION—FINDS PARADOX OF FEDERAL SYSTEM'S INCREASED 
POWER INCREASING ITS WEAKNESS 


ANNAPOLIS, January 14.—Following is the text of Albert C. 
Ritchie’s address before the State legislature to-day, delivered 
over the national radio chain of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and over Station WBAL, of Baltimore, and inaugurating his 
fourth term as Governor of Maryland: 

“Members of the General Assembly of Maryland, ladies, and 
gentlemen, on this occasion of my fourth inauguration into the 
high office of Governor of Maryland it is natural that I should 
feel profound gratitude to the people who have thus signally hon- 
ored me. I do—above and beyond everything else. And I confess, 
too, to a very real sense of humility, born perhaps of the knowl- 
edge that even though I do the best I can for the people of my 
State, that can be but a poor return for all they have done for 
me. But that best, such as it is, shall be yours. 

“In my message last week I discussed in detail what seem to 
me to be the financial and governmental questions which con- 
ponr the State at this time, and which the legislature will con- 

er. 


SEES MARYLAND’S TRADITIONS SPREADING 


“ To-day it may not be inappropriate to speak of some of those 
things which underlie the Maryland theory of government, be- 
cause I believe the country is entering a decade which will see a 
new economic and political dispensation in which the ideals and 
principles incarnate in our Maryland traditions and institutions 
will find fulfillment. 

“ These traditions are toleration in all things and to all people; 
ordered liberty for the individual and the right to follow his own 
pursuits and to secure his own happiness in his own way, so long 
as he does not interfere with the like rights of others or the r — 
nized sanctions of society; and a self-governing State, free to a3 
tle its local problems in conformity with the needs of its people, 
who should be unhampered by an excess of government from 
within and by undue Federal supervision or interference from 
without. 

“ These, after all, are the principles on which our National Gov- 
ernment was builded. Maryland through the stretch of time has 
been steadfast to them. The National Government has not. 


FINDS US AWAKING BELATELY 


“If it be true that this is a period to try men’s souls, it is also 
one to open their eyes. If it seems incredible that so complete a 
collapse of prosperity and so far-reaching a breakdown in law ob- 
servance have come upon us, it is equally incredible that we 
should have so long been blind to our political and economic mis- 
takes which have at least contributed to this result, if they have 
not caused it. 

„It was only natural that the Civil War should have been fol- 
lowed by nationalistic tendencies and by a consequent and in- 
evitable increase in the exercise of Federal power. 

“The surprising thing is that this tendency should have pro- 
gressed so long and extended so far without being halted by a 
demand that the country return to the safe harbor of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and that we be free men and free 
women again. 

“The concrete expressions of this march toward centralization 
are all around us. We see it in the vast expansion of governmental 
control over transportation and communication and in a thousand 
regulatory, inspection, and restrictive laws. 


~ 
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GOVERNMENT COMPETES IN BUSINESS 


bes “We see it in the entry of the Federal Government into busi- 
ness—the shipbuilding business, the airplane business, the ware- 
house business, the manufuacturing business, and what not— 
competing in all these fields with private enterprise, which must 
both pay taxes and show a profit, while Government, under the 
obligation of doing neither, can swallow up its losses in general 
accounts. 

“The replacement in industry of men with machines and the 
growing industrialism of the age have resulted in the flow of more 
and more goods from our factories until the surplus can only be 
absorbed by an increased export trade. Yet in place of increasing 
our export trade the Federal Government, set upon once more, did 
everything that could well be imagined to destroy it, and built a 
tariff wall so high that it has flooded our domestic markets with 
an unmanageable surplus, started the migration of American 
industries abroad, and is bringing reprisals and retaliations from 
other nations with which we trade and whose friendship and good 
will we ought to have. 

BELIEVES FARMERS’ POSITION UNJUST 


The farmer is not getting his just share of the national wealth 
and the rewards of his labor are relatively unfair and unjust. Yet 
by this same tariff wall the Federal Government brought about an 
increase in the price of nearly ev the farmer buys at a 
time when the returns from his principal cash crops are the lowest 
in decades. 

“With these factors at least contributing materially, unem- 
ployment became greater than ever before in the history of th the 
country—and of what aid is it, let me pause to ask, that our 
country is dedicated to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 
if our men and women are without employment which is neces- 
sary for food, lodging, and self-respect, and if our boys and girls 
who left high schools last year are unable to realize the opportuni- 
ties for which they studied and worked, because jobs for them 
do not exist? 

“What did the Federal Government—this great edifice which 
we have builded and to which we have been looking more and 
more as the almoner and fountain of relief—what did it do to 
avert the fast approaching storm which the accumulation of all 
these things was bringing to a head? 

HOLDS WASHINGTON HELPED BRING ON CRASH 


“At least the country had the right to expect from that quarter 
economic and financial leadership which would adopt some kind 
of corrective measures. Instead of that, there was not even the 
world-wide alibi so popular in high circles. On the contrary, 
there began a series of inflationary statements and actions which 
incited, or at least intensified, the crash of 1929, and before the 
débris from that could be cleared away the Federal Government 
followed it up with unsupported and misleading statements prom- 
ising an early, if not immediate, return to prosperity, which has 
not yet materialized. 

“There has also been developed the conception that law is no 
longer a barrier protecting the rights of the individual against 
any who would invade them, but that it is a scheme of social 
control to ate human conduct and relations and to secure 
the moral well-being of the individual by forcing upon all the 
people the social precepts and ideas of some of them. 


PROHIBITIONS CULMINATE IN EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


“Armed with this strange and un-American doctrine, organized 
political blocs, leagues, associations, groups, and societies descend 
on Washington for increased power to the Federal arm, increased 
access to the Federal Treasury, and increased restrictions and 
prohibitions on the rights of mankind. 

“The high-water mark of all this was national prohibition as 
imposed by the eighteenth amendment, and no matter what the 
findings of the Wickersham Commission may be they can not 
end nor can they minimize the injury to the cause of reasoned 
temperance, the unhappy temptations to the youth of the land, 
and the lawlessness and disregard for law which have resulted 
from putting prohibition in the Constitution, where it ought not 
to be, instead of leaving the question to the States, where it ought 
to be. 

“There was a time when it was regarded as a sort of quasi- 
treason to talk about personal freedom in this connection or to 
speak of the ideals of State sovereignty and of the integrity of 
constitutional rights in dealing with the subject. That time has 
gone. People in high places are bold in advocating these doctrines 
now. 

SUCH HAVE BEEN STATE’S VIEWS 10 YEARS 


„There is nothing new about Maryland's advocacy of them. 
For 10 years the Maryland view has been that the whole problem 
should be turned back to the States so that each State might have 
the opportunity of settling it in accordance with the needs of its 
own people and be protected by the Federal Government against 
interstate shipments which would contravene its laws. We have 
been steadfast in this position when others who now embrace it 
and acclaim it lacked either the courage or the conviction to 
declare it. 

“Is it any wonder if all these things have caused a growing loss 
of confidence in centralized government and a growing conviction 
‘este Washington is not the cure-all of our ailments? 


BELIEVES PEOPLE SEE POLICY’S WEAKNESS 


“I believe that the awakening has come and that the people 
are beginning to see that government has undertaken too much 
and is interfering too much with the normal aetivities of life and 
the vital processes of society and business. They begin to see, I 


* 
believe, that an excess of power can breed an excess of weakness, 
and that in the widening circle of the Federal Government's 
powers there is always the play and the counterplay of political 
parties and political factions governed by political tactics. 

“Step by step we have seen the traditional ideals of self-help 
and self-autonomy of the States undermined and in most cases 
the relief secured is illusory. It is conceived in politics and for 
politics and at best falls where it listeth. All this undermines the 
national stamina. 

“By undertaking too much and stepping in too often where 
it had better stayed out, government itself has helped to create 
the present crisis. There have been too many experts and ad- 
visory commissions. There have been too many noble 3 
ments. There has been too much interference, 
supervision in realms where the proper forces, if left free to oe 
could have worked to a better end. 

POINTS TO EXCESS OF NOBLE EXPERIMENTS 


“By this I do not mean to convey any sense of sympathy with 
those who are opposed to the necessary regulation which govern- 
ment must exercise over the operations of such public utilities as 
the railroads and the giant combines of power companies in order 
to protect the public interests. Nor do I mean to comfort those 
who would thwart the proper and effective application of such 
necessary regulatory measures by obstructive tactics. What I am 
referring to are those excursions of government into fields in 
which government does not properly belong. 

We have had too much government and too much leaning on 
it. Government has grown too cumbersome to be effective, as 
well as too costly and arbitrary, and too much shot through with 
the spirit of autocracy and the inner circle. 


SEES A DAWNING OF REVERSE PRACTICE 


I believe that Federal dizement has reached its high- 
water mark and that the present crisis will further a reverse proc- 
ess. The inability of the Federal Government to shape or control 
the forces or cure the ills which brought the crisis about, and its 
palpable impotence in the hour of disaster, are awakening the 
people to the defects of overcentralized power and to the virtues 
of a larger measure of self-help and localized government. 

“In Maryland unemployment, while happily not so acute or 
extensive as it is in many sections of the country, is, of course, 
a major question. 

After all, the problem of a stable prosperity, as I see it, would 
be largely solved if that great complex we call business can be 
persuaded to exercise a higher order of economic . 
and to acquire a clearer conception of the practical aspect of 
politics and of government. 


MORE INDEPENDENCE IN BUSINESS FORESEEN 


“I believe there is hope of that, I have a feeling that hence- 
forth business will lean less on government and that not again 
can the carefully considered advice of a thousand trained econ- 
omists be safely treated with political contempt. 

“Surely business must realize now that the kinship between 
prosperity and political parties is not nearly so intimate as the 
politicians would have us believe and as business for too long was 
wont to assume. It must realize the need of putting its own 
house in order and not waiting until government is forced to step 
in and do it. It has duties and responsibilities not only to the 
red and black of its balance sheets but to the people at large and 
to the social order in general. 


CALLS GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION POLITICAL 


“If, as I strongly believe, business should be kept as free as 
possible from governmental interference, it can deserve and achieve 
this freedom only by developing a higher order of self-government 
and by 83 those problems which are of its own making 
instead of them on to government. It certainly must 
know by this time that the intervention of government in its 
affairs is largely a political intervention which, with the best of 
intentions, is more likely to do harm than good, and that govern- 
ment can in no event be any wiser than the fallible men who 
happen to constitute it. 

“Industry complains of government in business, and then pow- 
erful interests insist on writing its tariff bills, fiexible and inflex- 
ible, and thus put government into business in its most obnoxious 
forms. It puts its billions into public utilities and then pits 
propaganda against politics, instead of applying to its own affairs 
an enlightened business statesmanship to which the public would 
respond. Instead of looking upon our natural resources as a heri- 
tage of the people, here and to come, there is the tendency to 
exploit them for the greatest possible immediate profit. 


SAYS IT IS A DUTY TO STOP UNEMPLOYMENT 


Just as many of our present ills are due to an unnecessary 
and excessive usurpation or delegation of Federal power, and 
could be cured by a larger measure of local home rule, so business 
by the exercise of a more enlightened self-government of its own 
could throw off the incubus of excessive governmental interfer- 
ence. In this phase of . lies the safety and sta- 
bility of our industrial ord 

“For instance, take the} present conditions of unemployment. 
If our economic system can produce this and is unable to change 
it, then something is wrong with that system. There must be an 


antidote to communism. This, I believe, is to be found in aiding 


the disadvantaged man to his feet. The more helpful you are 
to those who need heip, the more you offer sound education to 
the illiterate, hospital care to the sick, and a chance to the 
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under fellow, the more difficult it will be tor communism and 
socialism to secure a foothold. 

“Some time, somehow, the problem of unemployment will be 
answered. What is necessary now is for business to 
that primarily the problem belongs to it and not to the State. 


PUTS THE PROBLEM UP TO INDUSTRY ITSELF 


“Industry has worked out and taken over the problem of com- 
pensation for its own accidents. So it should work out and take 
over the problems of labor turn-over and involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Industry should evolve its own forms of prevention and 
put the burden of this on its own economic surplus. Some organ- 
izations, like the General Electric, are already doing this. With 
our machine economy and labor-saving devices we have the right, 
if our economic system is sound, to expect the burdens of labor 
and the uncertainty of employment largely to decrease. The day 
should not be far off when men and women need work fewer 
hours and suffer no loss of income. 

“But now people are becoming tired of hearing about justice 
and liberty and equality and the old conjure words. They want 
to know how to get a job and how to prosper. Business states- 
manship should find and show the way. 


THINKS WE WILL EMERGE WITH LESSON LEARNED 


“TI entertain no doubt that in due course we will find a way out 
of our difficulties and emerge from the present crisis all the better 
for it. Let us not accept any gospel of despair. Our ultimate 
prosperity is as certain as the rise and fall of the tides. In spite 
of evidences to the contrary, the times are not completely out of 
joint. If we have had to face facts showing our weaknesses, let 
us not overlook facts showing our strength. 

It can not be that a nation should be poor because it is too 
rich, and that we should long have an excess of business disaster, 
unemployment, and even suffering, when we have an excess of 
commodities, of production, of money, and of reel wealth. Some- 
thing has gone wrong temporarily with our economic and financial 
and political machinery, or with its engineers, or both, but it is 
foolish to think that the whole plant has been wrecked or per- 
manently crippled. 

“The foundations on which real prosperity must build are 
sound and will prove even more sound because of our present ex- 
perience. Here is a Nation of 120,000,000 people with an infinity 
of wants and desires; ambitious to succeed; believers in the gospel 
of work; filled with the spirit of courage, initiative, and enter- 
prise; determined to maintain and lift the standards of life; 
willing to labor, to buy, and to sell, to use the railroads and 
utilities, to spend their substance on luxuries and diversions; and 
living in a land of unlimited resources and opportunities. 


OUR FATE INTERLOCKED NOW WITH EUROPE’S 


“He must have little faith in his country or little vision of the 
future who can not foresee a prosperity greater than ever. 

“It will, I believe, be a prosperity allied with the economic 
restoration of Europe. The world now is too closely knit together 
for even this great land to contemplate its own destiny alone. The 
countries of Europe are our debtors. We will not prosper if they 
are prostrate. Our permanent economic progress involves helping 
them, and the time is near when further consideration should be 
given to the status of our international debis. 

“The question need not be approached on the basis of world 
responsibilities alone, although certainly some measure of inter- 
national leadership is required of a country with the power and 
the resources of our own. But even on the basis of profit and 
loss we should not forget that sometimes present loss may be ulti- 
mate profit. 

APPEALS FOR RESPECT FOR RIGHTS OF OTHERS 


“I must conclude. In doing so, let me say that, after all, 
economic values are not the whole of life. It is well to remember 
that in the last analysis most of the major ills of society are prob- 
ably due less to bad economics, bad politics, bad government, or 
bad laws than to such elemental weaknesses as human greed for 
wealth and power and human indifference to the rights of others. 
The catchword of the Hour is economics.” We speak of economic 
laws as if they were part of the order of nature, even though there 
is almost universal disagreement as to what they are. Perhaps we 
test life too much by the economic yardstick. 

“Anyway, I enter upon my fourth term as governor with the con- 
viction that in spite of drought and depression our future will be 
even more glorious than our past. There is so much that can be 
done to make this a greater and better Nation, and more and more 
is being done. In the doing of it I like to feel that Maryland is 
both an example and an inspiration. 

FINDS MARYLAND TRUE TO IDEALS 


“Our people have always stood for the things that are worth 
while, and have been steadfast for those ideals, social and political, 
which gave birth and nurture to this great Republic. We take 
pride in our traditions and love of freedom, and in the sanity, 
common sense, courage, and conservatism which we inherited from 
our forbears. 

“Here we believe that government should mind its own busi- 
ness. We believe that the people who are least governed are best 
governed. We think you can not make people temperate by pass- 
ing a prohibition law and that you can not make industry pros- 
perous by putting up a tariff wall which drives manufacturers to 
other countries, so that they employ foreign labor there instead of 
domestic labor here. 

“We do not believe that any makeshift economic measures 
which attempt to lift up any part of the population by its boot 
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straps 2 proper governmental action. Such things will 
ways > 

“In Maryland we think that the people should be free to work 
out their own problems. What good government ought to do is 
see that everyone has equal access to the door of opportunity. 


CHAMPIONS A “ HARMONY " OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE 


“Never before in the history of our country have we drifted so 
far away from the principles of good government and the concep- 
tions of our organic law. This will-o’-the-wisp has been luring us 
on each day, granting the Government more and more power 
over our daily lives, and unless the process is stopped it will some 
day destroy our whole governmental edifice, which was builded to 
assure happiness at home and peace abroad, 

“So Maryland has much to offer in its tried and tested political 
philosophy, because, after all, it embodies those virtues which, 
with unity and harmony, make for greatness in State or Nation. 

One hears much about harmony and unity and cooperation in 
political parties, but the real effort to which mankind should ad- 
dress itself is harmony and unity and cooperation among all the 
people of the State and Nation—between capital and labor, be- 
tween city and country, between industrialist and farmer. Let us 
work and pray for the dawn of that day.” 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock.” 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 17, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rabbi Julius Mark, Vine Street Temple, Nashville, Tenn., 
offered the following prayer: 


Humbly, reverently, fervently do we approach Thee, 0 
Father of us all, to invoke Thy blessing upon the Members 
of this House, chosen by millions of their fellow citizens to 
guide and guard this great Republic. Cognizant of their 
heavy responsibilities and recognizing their human limita- 
tions, they turn their hearts to Thee for inspiration and 
their minds for wisdom. In the spirit of the glorious tradi- 
tions of our blessed country, may they, true to their ideals, 
dauntless in their battle against injustice and wrong, ever 
be guided by this twofold motive—the welfare of the people 
of the United States and amity and good will toward all 
the nations on earth. 

Earnestly we ask Thy blessing upon him who by virtue of 
his exalted office is the symbol of American ideals, the 
President of the United States. Bless Thou his counselors 
and advisers; bless all who have won the confidence of their 
fellow citizens and been intrusted with the sacred obliga- 
tions of public office. May they deal honorably, legislate 
wisely, and labor unselfishly, so that justice may never be 
withheld or delayed,. truth may ever be our goal, and love 
unite the hearts of all Americans into a glorious bond of 
brotherhood. For to-day, as ever, “righteousness exalteth 
a nation.” 

Bless Thou our country, O God, that it may ever be a 
land in which a free people is worthy of a free government, 
a government which, in the words of the immortal Father 
of our Country, “ gives to bigotry no sanction and to perse- 
cution no assistance,” a government loyally supported by a 
law-abiding citizenry. Guided by leaders with strength of 
character, breadth of vision, unbounded love, and unim- 
peachable integrity, may our Republic go from strength to 
strength, a blessing to ourselves, a shining example of lib- 
erty and democracy to all the world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 
H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the Minister to 
Liberi 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks concerning the natural resources of 
South Carolina and to include therein a short extract from 

the recent annual message of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina relating to that subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I crave a few minutes of 
time to call attention to the discovery of marvelous and 
rich resources in South Carolina. 

When I was a schoolboy I was deeply impressed in the 
study of geography with the fact that other States have 
abundant supplies of coal and South Carolina has none. I 
was also struck by the fact that many other States had 
abundant supplies of oil and natural gas, which have made 
their citizens very rich, and yet South Carolina had none. 
It was a striking fact that many other States had rich and 
abundant stores of precious metals, like gold and silver, 
copper and lead and zinc stored in the earth, and yet South 
Carolina had none. Other States had abundant supplies 
of virgin forests and South Carolina’s forests are nearly all 
gone. Other States had rich deposits of sulphur and of salt 
and of marble and of limestone, and yet South Carolina 
had none. 

GREATER POWER THAN MUSCLE SHOALS 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the last few years we have begun to 
realize that South Carolina has other resources as valuable 
as any of those mentioned if we but improve them. In the 
first place, we have several large rivers crossing our State 
and descending from their mountain sources, across the 
Piedmont belt, and finally slowing up in the coastal plain, 
from which they pass into the sea. Along these rivers, from 
their sources to their mouths, are numerous places where 
hydraulic electric power is now being generated in vast 
quantity, and there are many more places where water 
power can be economically developed. We have all heard a 
great deal for the last 12 years about Muscle Shoals, and it 
has been held up as one of the great water-power sources of 
the world. Yet the world has heard very little of the fact 
that in South Carolina we are just completing near Colum- 
bia, S. C., a water-power project known as the Murray Dam 
on Saluda River where there will be available about 240,000 
primary horsepower. When we realize that there are only 
about 88,000 primary horsepower at Muscle Shoals we see 
by comparison that this $15,000,000 project at Columbia, 
S. C., which cost only about one-third of the Wilson Dam, 
will have three times as much primary power as the Wilson 
Dam. Combining these two ratios, we see that for every 
dollar expended in South Carolina on this water-power proj- 
ect we develop nine times as much primary power as was 
developed by the Government at the Wilson Dam on the 
Muscle Shoals. That is some commentary upon the effi- 
ciency of private enterprise when compared with a Govern- 
ment enterprise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, more recently still have we discovered 
another natural resource in South Carolina, which, if wisely 
and energetically developed, will place us in the forefront as 
to prosperity and progress and wealth. This resource con- 
sists of the high percentage of mineral content taken up by 
plants growing in South Carolina soil. It is a fact that the 
mineral contents of the soils differ in all parts of the world. 
As a matter of fact, the soil differs in different counties as 
well as in different States and in different countries. Now, 
it so happens that fruits and vegetables produced in South 
Carolina soils take up through their roots.a very high per- 
centage of valuable minerals essential to the building of 
healthy human bodies, to the preservation of health, and to 
the restoration of health where health has declined due to 
the absence of these essential minerals. 

Recently there was established a commission known as the 
South Carolina National Resources Commission, headed by 
Dr. William Weston, of Columbia, S. C., but the laboratory 
work is conducted by Dr. Rowe E. at Charleston, 
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S.C. This laboratory for the research of food is said to be 
one of the best equipped of its kind in the world. It is con- 
ducted in connection with the South Carolina Medical Col- 
lege, an old and highly reputable institution. Doctor Rem- 
ington, with a staff of able assistants, has analyzed hundreds 
of samples of foods from all parts of our State and of other 
States. He has invited the chemists of other States and 
other countries to come to his laboratory to check his analy- 
ses and to verify or disprove his conclusions. I am informed 
that several such eminent chemists have visited his labora- 
tory, among them a distinguished scientist from Great 
Britain, and that all of these visitors have approved of his 
methods, have checked over his conclusions, and have con- 
firmed his findings. 

Dr. William Weston, the director of this commission, is 
a physician of wide experience, of great natural ability, and 
of ample scientific training. His standing is youched for 
by the medical profession not only in South Carolina, but 
in the United States. He says that he is willing to stake 
his reputation upon the truth of the conclusions to which 
the commission has arrived. I can not commend too highly 
the magnificent service which Doctor Weston is rendering 
to South Carolina. The secretary of this commission is Mr. 
John K. Aull, a former newspaper man of ability and train- 
ing with a fine enthusiasm for the rehabilitation of South 
Carolina agriculturally and economically. 


THE NEW ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


The revelations of the South Carolina food research labo- 
ratory point the way to the regeneration of South Carolina’s 
agriculture. It means that in addition to cotton, and in 
part by way of replacement of cotton, it is possible for the 
South Carolina farmers to sell in vast quantities, food sup- 
plies for the great industrial centers of the Nation. With 
about 65 per cent of the population of the United States 
living in cities and in suburbs and, therefore, dependent 
upon the produce of farms for their support, a great market 
is opened up for food supplies. But some one may object 
that in the growing season of the spring and summer fruits 
and vegetables are abundant everywhere and that, there- 
fore, the prices are low and when shipped to the markets 
‘in refrigerator cars, the freight charges often amount to 
more than the proceeds of the sale of the commodities 
themselves. That is too often true, and it suggests a differ- 
ent line of procedure and a different way of marketing. 

Instead of marketing our fruits and vegetables during the 
growing season, when fruits and vegetables are abundant 
everywhere and therefore the prices low, we must convert 
our perishable fruits and vegetables into a practically non- 
perishable form. How can that be done? The answer is 
very simple. We must put up in cans, according to estab- 
lished sanitary and scientific methods, our fruits and vege- 
tables and store them until the next winter and then offer 
them in carload lots and in attractive form to the whole- 
sale merchants of the great cities where millions and mil- 
lions of people must eat three times a day. 


GOOD DEMAND AT GOOD PRICES 


Then these huge populations gathered in the conjested 
and commercial centers learn that South Carolina produced 
fruits and vegetables that contain such a high percentage of 
such minerals as iodine, manganese, iron, potassium, and 
other health-giving minerals as to insure against disease, if 
consumed in sufficient quantities for a sufficient length of 
time, and to aid in recovering from disease; then these mil- 
lions of people, when they go to their retail grocers for their 
daily food, will ask for South Carolina grown fruits and 
vegetables. That means that South Carolina produce will 
always be in demand and will, therefore, bring the top price 
of the market. A fair and true slogan for merchants han- 
dling South Carolina produce would be: Eat your way to 
health.” ‘Too many times have we been told that we eat 


our way to disease and “ dig our graves with our teeth.” But 
if the people of the big cities will eat South Carolina grown 
fruits and vegetables regularly, they will have purer blood, 
sounder bodies, consequently better health. The terrible dis- 
ease of goiter is prevented and in many cases cured by the 
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regular eating of these South Carolina grown fruits and 
vegetables containing a high percentage of iodine. 


MILK MARKETED AS BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Furthermore, South Carolina produced milk is exceedingly 
high in mineral content and in the most valuable vitamines. 
While our milk can not be shipped in its fresh form to the 
great centers for consumption, yet we can convert that milk 
into delicious butter and into appetizing cheese, and these 
two products of milk contain these essential vitamines with- 
out diminution in value. The growing season for grazing 
in South Carolina is about 250 days in the year. It is neces- 
sary to house our milk cows only about four months in the 
year. It is never necessary to steam heat the dairy barns 
in South Carolina. We can produce two crops of silage on 
the same land during any season. We have grasses that 
withstand our heat and the temporary dry spells. We have 
vines and grasses which remain ever green during the winter 
and furnish grazing for cows. The price of milk is prac- 
tically the same over the Nation, just as is the price of 
cotton and wheat. If the dairy farmers of the North and 
West, such as in the State of Wisconsin, can, with their 
short growing season, where they must house their milk 
cows eight months in the year and part of that time steam 
heat their barns, prosper and some of them grow rich by 
producing milk at a given market price, so surely the South 
Carolina farmers, under the conditions herein contrasted, 
ought to prosper more and to grow richer. This is no “ pipe 
dream ” but a manifest fact. The cow feeds produced in our 
soil convey into the milk of the cow the health-giving 
vitamines which make our butter and cheese exceedingly 
valuable. When this fact becomes known, then the house- 
wives of the great cities and industrial populations will ask 
for South Carolina produced butter and cheese, and conse- 
quently all of the butter and cheese we can produce will be 
taken at the top of the market price. 

If the farmers, therefore, will continue, as a few of them 
in some sections have started to do, to diversify by produc- 
ing fruits and vegetables in quantities and by producing 
milk to be converted into butter and cheese, and will can 
the fruits and vegetables, and offer all these in carload lots 
in the mighty cities of the North and East, our farmers will 
find the way out of the gloom through which they are now 
staggering. If they will cut the acreage of cotton 10 per 
cent the first year and plant that 10 per cent in fruits and 
vegetables to be canned and continue cutting the cotton 
acreage 10 per cent each year for five years, until the 
acreage be reduced to 50 per cent of the present acreage, 
then the farmers will begin to see a new ray of light. They 
will be living at home. They will eat enough of their own 
fruits and vegetables and consume enough of their own milk 
and butter to support themselves. 

Incidentally, many of them will produce hogs for the 
packing houses, as well as sheep and cows. The presence 
of animals on our farms in great quantities will mean that 
our soils, now so largely depleted of their natural fertility, 
will be restored to their pristine fertile condition. The huge 
expense of purchasing millions of tons of commercial fer- 
tilizer will be eliminated. The expense of hoeing and pick- 
ing so much cotton will be eliminated. Consequently, what- 
ever cotton is produced will be a clear cash profit. 


OUR FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the future for South Carolina is 
brighter than it has ever been in her history. We have just 
discovered our great natural resources which constitute the 
certain foundation for our future abiding prosperity. With 
abundant water power to be transmitted through electric 
agencies, which we hope will be cheap enough to attract in- 
dustry, we can expect our population to increase in the next 
decade by leaps and bounds. 

Our climate is unusually well suited for industry as well 
as agriculture. Hundreds of cotton manufacturing plants 
have in the last decade moved from the New England climate 
to the South Atlantic section, and perhaps more of such 
businesses have come into South Carolina than into any 
other Southern State. There may exist in the minds of 
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some people an uncertain and unfounded fear that the 
climate in South Carolina is either malarial or miasmatic 
or so oppressive with heat as to induce lethargy and inac- 
tion. For those who labor under such misconception, let me 
cite the fact that the mean annual temperature is 63°; the 
average spring temperature, 62°; the average summer tem- 
perature, 79°; the average autumn temperature, 63°; and 
the average winter temperature, 47°. As already stated, 
grasses, trees, and vegetation generally grow for about 250 
days in the year. Our frosts are never very severe. Build- 
ing construction can go on any time of the year. For agri- 
cultural purposes the rainfall is abundant. The average 
annual rainfall for the entire State is about 48 inches and 
it is usually distributed throughout the months of the entire 
year with a fair degree of equality. The drinking water is 
of the finest freestone quality. At the foot hills of the 
Allegheny Mountains the average time for the first frost is 
November 1, and through the middle section of the State 
the ‘average first frost is November 15, and along the coast 
the average first frost is December 1. 

In the spring at the foothills of the mountains the aver- 
age last frost is April 1; in the middle section March 15; 
and along the coast March 1. The altitude ranges from 3,200 
feet at Cæsar's Head to sea level along the Atlantic coast. 
The average elevation in the Piedmont section is about 1,000 
feet and throughout the coastal plain from 300 to 500 feet. 
The health statistics for South Carolina show an unusually 
high average for absence of diseases and magnificent record 
for low mortality. Consequently the health of people resid- 
ing in South Carolina is proverbially good. People can work 
every day in the year, being neither hindered by the heat of 
summer nor the cold of winter. There is a reason why 
industrial leaders are picking South Carolina to place their 
great plants. 


INDUSTRY PROVIDES US A HOME MARKET 


So, Mr. Speaker, the industrial population, which is 
already in our midst and which is fast coming to utilize our 
abundant power under the climatic conditions herein stated, 
will furnish our farmers a home market for much of their 
produce. These twin resources—abundant water power and 
magnificent soil—are the guarantee for our future greatness. 
The 1-crop system of cotton has certainly proven a curse. 
Our people are beginning to diversify, and our bankers are 
cooperating with our farmers in splendid fashion. We are 
expecting a state-wide campaign in favor of diversification. 
That campaign will include a program that every farmer 
shall produce, first of all, the food and feed for home and 
farm, and in addition have a surplus of fruits and vege- 
tables, of milk, hogs, chickens, and eggs to sell. 

The cotton acreage will ultimately be cut at least in half 
and creameries, cheese factories, potato curing houses, can- 
neries, egg and poultry assembling plants, and packing 
houses for meat products will spring up in every part of 
the State. The natural fertility of the soil will return. The 
mortgages upon the farms will begin to disappear. Better 
barns and outbuildings will be found around every farm 
house. Newer and more modern homes will rise. The paint 
brush will be applied to the residences and to the out- 
buildings. A smile of contentment and confidence will play 
upon the faces of farmers and farmers’ wives and farmers’ 
children. The future is theirs. It may take many years 
to accomplish the full realization of this bright picture. But 
our faces are turned toward that bright future. If we do 
not see it ourselves, we shall pass into the great beyond with 
the confident expectation that our children will see it and 
that our grandchildren will see even a brighter realization 
of this picture. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hon. John G. Richards is just finishing 
a 4-year term as Governor of South Carolina. Under our 
constitution, the governor can hold office but one term of 
four years. In a few days he will be succeeded by the Hon. 
Ibra C. Blackwood, of Spartanburg, S. C., a gentleman of 
culture and accomplishments, of statesmanlike vision and 
of executive capacities. Governor Richards has done his 
part toward helping our people to realize that a change 


must be made in farm conditions. I am appending hereto 
a short extract from the last annual message of Governor 


Richards. 
THE GOVERNOR’S WORDS 


It is my belief that Governor Blackwood will carry on this 
work with the same fine enthusiasm. We are expecting that 
the 4-year term of Governor Blackwood will be filled with 
many realizations that the bright picture I have tried to 
paint is rapidly becoming a magnificent fact. So South 
Carolina does have natural resources of which the geography 
of my youth did not know. Great as is the historic past 
of South Carolina, great as is the part she has played in 
her history, proud as we are of her splendid traditions, 
glorious as is her share in the Nation’s history, we are not 
only hopeful but we are confident that her future will be 
still greater. She will be rich and powerful. With a native 
population of Anglo-Saxon stock crossed with considerable 
elements of Scotch-Irish and French Huguenots, we trust 
the future to these Americans born and reared in South 
Carolina, knowing their devotion to our form of government, 
and their high resolution that our Constitution and our 
institutions shall continue as the guide and guarantee of 
posterity even as it has been of our forefathers. 

Here are the words of Governor Richards: 


The natural resources commission and the food research com- 
mission are cooperative departments. The food research commis- 
sion has been established at the Medical College of South Caro- 
lina, where the State has one of the most modern and thoroughly 
equipped laboratories in America. It was from this laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Rowe E. Remington, recognized as one 
of the foremost chemists of this country, that the information 
of the wonderful discovery of the iodine content in our vegetables 
and milk came, and it was through his analysis and his dis- 
coveries, verified by other great chemists of this and other coun- 
tries, that our farmers are encouraged and suffering humanity has 
real cause for hope. 

The chemists assure us that our vegetables and milk, in fact, all 
foods produced from South Carolina soil, contain more iodine than 
food grown in any other section of this and other countries where 
a comparative analysis has been made. Goiter is one of the most 
dreaded of all diseases, and it is estimated that there are 30,000,000 
Americans who are living in the goiter districts of this country, 
and that a large percentage of these haye already contracted the 
disease. Chemists and medical scientists of unquestioned reputa- 
tion declare that if moderate quantities of South Carolina pro- 
duced foods are eaten daily it is impossible to contract the dis- 
ease, and that these foods will even cure the disease when in its 
incipient stage. Marvelous results have already come from this 
discovery. Demand for South Carolina grown products is steadily 
increasing throughout the Nation. Canning factories are being 
erected, and several that have already been established are being 
improved and enlarged. A cheese factory and several creameries 
are now in operation in this State, with the promise of others soon 
to follow. 

Gentlemen of the general assembly, I respectfully invite your 
careful consideration to the splendid work this department is 
doing, not only for the farmers of the State but for suffering 
humanity. Dr. William Weston, the director, is devoting his time 
and great talents to this work, and he is in constant communica- 
tion personally and through correspondence with the leading sci- 
entists of this and other countries, and through the executive 
secretary, John K. Aull, with publications and business interests 
of the United States. The natural resources commission has as- 
sociated with it an advisory board of great wealth and promi- 
nence, who are nonresidents, but who are property owners within 
this State. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch is the chairman, and we have 
reason to expect great results from the cooperation of these men. 

Steadily, and for the past decade or more, the general agricul- 
tural conditions of our State have declined. Boll-weevil infesta- 
tion, unfavorable weather conditions, and unremunerative prices 
have caused many of our farmers to despair, and thousands have 
deserted their farms and are seeking other means of support. 

The l-crop idea and practice has been a curse to our people, 
and until our farmers realize that the farm must be self-sustain- 
ing, and that this can be accomplished only through intensive 
farming and diversification of crops, there is little of hope. How- 
ever, I am positively convinced that the natural resources com- 
mission has the solution, and that the discovery of iodine content 
in our vegetables, milk, and other food crops will soon revolution- 
ize our agriculture, enhance the value of our lands, and enco 
the diversification that will transform our farm life into one of 
happiness and prosperity. 

South Carolina has as fine and as intelligent farmers as are 
to be found in any State, farmers who are prosperous and content, 
and these are they who make their farms self-sustaining, with a 
surplus and variety for the markets of the country. 

This State, gentlemen, has more than 9,000,000 of idle acres, 
Although exceptionally fertile, and adapted to the profitable cul- 
tivation of all crops that can be grown in the temperate zone, this 
vast territory is to-day a liability. The work of the natural 
resources commission is to reclaim these barren wastes and 
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convert them into a great asset through the introduction of 
diversified agriculture, and the establishment of prosperous and 
contented homes. The wonderful discovery has been made. We 
are in full possession of the facts, and I most earnestly urge the 
fullest cooperation of this general assembly with the natural 
resources commission, so that ovr State may reap the rich reward 
that is assured us if there is intelligent, faithful, and cooperative 
effort upon the part of our people. 


PRINTING OF PAPERS AND EXTRACTS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CULLEN] may be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing a resolution adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor in Boston on October 6 to 17. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, it is understood pretty clearly by the Members of 
the House that resolutions have their proper place of recep- 
tion and that putting them in the Recorp encumbers the 
ReEcorD and does no particular good except to flatter to 
some extent the individual or the organization. In order 
that the Recorp itself may show the situation, I am going 
to briefly give the House a few figures which are staggering 
in their character. 

The largest printing bill of the Government is the print- 
ing of the CONGRESSIONAL Record, and last year the cost 
was $758,693.94, over three-quarters of a million dollars. 
This was an increase over the previous year of more than 
$175,000. 

There are only 38,000 copies of the Recorp printed and 
they are distributed in this way: Eighty-eight copies to each 
Member of the Senate, 60 copies to each Member of the 
House, and there are only 520 paid subscriptions, showing 
how much interest the public has in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

When the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp was first established by 
the Congress it consisted entirely of the proceedings of the 
House itself, a record for the Members and for their par- 
ticular use. Later on there began to be abuse, until it has 
reached such proportions that to-day it is a scandal and a 
burden upon the taxpayers which is unjustified. I have 
tried almost alone, and yet I have had the support of prac- 
tically the whole House, to protect the Recorp from the in- 
sertion of matters that have no connection or a remote con- 
nection with the business of the Congress. I have informa- 
tion that this has really reduced the size of the Recorp mate- 
rially, and thus far my action has been justified. It has not 
been a pleasant duty—and I have considered it a duty—to 
object when my colleagues have asked permission to insert 
editorials from their home newspapers or letters from con- 
stituents or resolutions from organizations in their vicinity 
or other matters of a political and extraneous character. I 
think the result justifies my continuing this practice. I have 
tried not to show any favoritism toward any friend or to 
punish any enemies, if I have any. It may result in bring- 
ing me some enemies, but in public life we are all obliged to 
make enemies from time to time: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In a moment, when I have finished 
my statement. 

I propose to continue this policy and I want to give notice 
to the House, although it may be considered a usurpation 
of a privilege, I shall continue to object to all of these mat- 
ters that I think have no place in the Recorp and cause a 
burdensome tax upon the people of the country. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know of no one who has given more 
thoughtful consideration to the character of material, extra- 
neous to the proceedings of the House, that should go into 
the Recorp than the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I 
am going to ask him whether in considering this abuse he 
has considered any remedy. It has occurred to me that 
perhaps the abuse might be corrected by referring all these 
requests, under a rule of this House, to some committee. 
Some of the material that is offered is worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Members of the House; some is of just 
passing interest, and some of no national interest and very 
little local interest. Of course, the gentleman can not be 
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here always to supervise, and is there not some way by which 
the question of whether material is proper for insertion in 
the Recorp may be determined in advance by some com- 
mittee of the House that would pass on the propriety of the 
insertion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, the House itself has complete 
jurisdiction of its own actions, but beyond that its juris- 
diction does not extend. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] who is now on his feet, offered a suggestion at the 
last session and I took the matter up with the Committee 
on Printing, both in the House and in the other body. In 
the House it met with some favorable response, but in the 
other body it was turned down immediately, as no Member 
of that body felt it incumbent upon him to offer objections 
to anything which might be inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the Recorp ought to be kept, as 
the gentleman suggests, but I do not think another body 
ought to have an advantage over this body. You analyze 
the Recorp and you will find that another body with 96 
men have more space in the Recorp than this body, with a 
membership of 435. 

Now, that is giving the other statesmen an advantage over 
the gentlemen who occupy this Chamber. That is one 
thing I protested against, that there ought to be some way 
in which we could get fair play between the two Houses. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am in entire sympathy with the 
gentleman from Texas; but, gentlemen, this is our responsi- 
bility here. The criticism which comes from the press all 
over the country of the abuse of the Recorp for the last two 
years has not been directed against the House. For the 
first time in my recollection the press has differentiated 
between the two bodies and has called attention repeat- 
edly—and I mean by the press not only the great metro- 
politan dailies but the small publications of the country— 
they have called attention to this abuse of the Recorp and 
have ridiculed, not Congress, but one body. 

I want to say now that nothing has touched me so deeply, 
nothing that I appreciate more than the kindness, consid- 
eration, courtesy, and helpfulness of the Members of this 
body, their forgiving disposition to me in helping me in the 
task that is self-imposed to a certain degree. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in order that the House may maintain 
its reputation for statesmanship which the gentleman from 
Texas speaks of, I must continue to object to these matters 
going into the RECORD. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will wait for three min- 
utes until we go into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union he can get all the time he wants. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have made a request, and I think I ought 
to be allowed to answer the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope my friend will not insist on his 
request. If he does, there will be some one else who will 
insist upon answering him, and so on indefinitely. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Borax] is going to say, 
but, as a matter of fact, all the time for general debate on 
the appropriation bill is taken, and it may be two or four 
hours before the gentleman from New York can make his 
short speech. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can undoubtedly get what 
time he wants very soon. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Connecticut is not 
going to save any time of the House by objecting to the 
gentleman’s request. 

Mr. TILSON. All I am trying to do is to discharge my 
duty in forwarding the business of the House. If the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is not willing to cooperate with me 
to that extent, he must take the responsibility. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I made a request of the House, using 
about 20 words. The gentleman from Massachusetts got up 
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and opposed my request and uses about 20 minutes of time. 
I merely asked for five minutes to explain my request. It 
is not a personal request. I ask it on behalf of the leader of 
our delegation [Mr. CULLEN], and surely I ought to be per- 
mitted to have five minutes to explain the request. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts who preceded me spoke for 
20 minutes and used ten times as many words as I did. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, how much time has been 
used in discussing the request of the gentleman from New 
York for five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that that is a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. We have attempted to get some veterans’ 
legislation before the House, but unfortunately the chair- 
man of our committee is indisposed and in the hospital. 
We are attempting to get legislation from the Ways and 
Means Committee to pay off the veterans’ adjusted certifi- 
cates, but the chairman of that committee is absent and 
we can not ascertain his whereabouts. Under these condi- 
tions I want to ask the Speaker how we can proceed to get 
a meeting of these committees in the absence of their chair- 
men. 

The SPEAKER. The general rule is that a committee 
may establish such rules as it pleases with regard to its 
meetings. The gentleman may recall that the present occu- 
pant of the chair about a year ago ruled that where a com- 
mittee had a fixed date of meeting, then with or without the 
call of the chairman, and whether or not the chairman was 
present, if a quorum of the committee was present on that 
date, which was the announced date for meeting of that 
committee, that quorum could transact such business as was 
before the commitiee. It is, therefore, within the power of 
any committee to fix a regular meeting day, and if a ma- 
jority of the committee is present at that time, that majority 
can transact business. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, that would apply perhaps to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, but the Committee on 
World War Veterans has no fixed days of meeting, and 
there is no way for us to get a meeting so as to fix a date 
of meeting, since the chairman unfortunately is unable to 
be present and call the meeting. It seems to me that there 
ought to be some way under the rules of the House by which 
we could call the committee together and consider veterans’ 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER, As the Chair just said, under the pres- 
ent ruling of the Chair the committee has the power to fix 
a date of meeting, and if that be done, the committee may 
assemble without the call of the chairman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am just informed by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and Means that they do not 
have a fixed date of meeting. Neither does the Veterans’ 
Committee. Under these conditions, how are we to secure 
a meeting to fix rules for convening or to fix meeting dates? 
I am endeavoring to find out if there is any way on earth 
for the members of these committees to hold meetings and 
legitimately transact the business of those committees. 

The SPEAKER. Under the circumstances, where the 
chairman of a committee is ill, the Chair thinks that the 
committee should request the chairman that a meeting be 
called by the next ranking member. The Chair thinks that 
would be entirely proper. Or if a situation arose where a 
chairman refused to call a meeting, there being no fixed date 
of meeting, it would be in order, the Chair thinks, to intro- 
duce a resolution in the House providing for such a con- 
tingency and, perhaps, for the fixing of a date of meeting. 

Mr. RANKIN. In the case of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as at present, where the chairman is merely 
absent and can not be found, could that be done by reso- 
lution through the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the rules 
of the House, that have been in force for more than a 
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hundred years, that would be the case, but the Chair sug- 
gests that it is always within the power of a committee 
to fix a meeting date or to provide rules under which it 
shall exercise its functions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, am I right in 
assuming in the condition stated that it is not within the 
province of a majority of a committee to bring about a 
meeting of the committee in the absence of the chairman 
or in the absence of a fixed date or in the absence of a 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair took all of those questions 
into consideration when he made the ruling to which he 
has referred. Until the ruling made by the present occu- 
pany of the chair such a meeting, if it had transpired, 
would not have been legal, but under the present ruling of 
the Chair it is legal, provided there is a fixed date and a 
quorum of the committee is present. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the Chair will permit me to 
say so, it strikes me it is necessary that provision be made 
that will enable a majority of a committee to call a meet- 
ing of the committee in the absence of the chairman or 
because of the refusal of the chairman to act, and I am glad 
to say that the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Crisp] 
has introduced a resolution which will take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it will not take care of the disabled 
veterans for whom we are trying to legislate and it will not 
take care of the legislation before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The thing I am after is to get meetings of 
those committees at this time. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15930) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, 
and that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15930, an omnibus pension bill, and that the same be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of 
the right to object, I wish to ask a question. I notice in the 
report on the bill that this omnibus pension bill embodies 
328 private bills introduced by 131 Members. In glancing 
through the bill I notice that increases are made for various 
widows, I assume, under certain rules laid down by the 
committee. My inquiry is whether it is not possible, instead 
of limiting the raises to those for whom private bills have 
been introduced, to have general legislation and increase 
the rates of pensions now provided by general law. Under 
the existing practice certain persons are singled out for 
preferment, whose cases have been called to the attention 
of Members who have introduced bills in their behalf. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. At the last session we passed 
legislation to take care of a large group of widows. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, there were no widows of 
Civil War veterans. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Oh, yes; they were the 
widows of Civil War veterans. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In what way was their former rate of 
pension increased? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. We reduced the age clause 
from 75 years to 70 years for the allowance of the $40 per 
month rate to those widows whose names are on the pension 
roll under existing service pension laws. This provision at 
that time increased the pensions of 27,000 widows. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The rate was not increased, but the 
highest rate extended to a lower age group. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. General legislation is some- 
times harsh, and there are many equitable cases that come 
in that are not covered. Congressmen feel when they are 
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appealed to that those special, equitable cases should be 
taken care of, and that it is the function of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions to sit not only as legislators but judi- 
cially to determine whether or not there are equities. We 
have adopted rules by which we are guided so that all who 
have these cases will be treated equitably. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman does not believe 
it is feasible under the present circumstances to embody in 
general legislation a provision to provide for all, without the 
necessity of the intermediation of a private bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman has asked a 
question which is of the utmost importance. As chairman 
of the committee, realizing the magnitude of this pension 
question, I tried to have investigations started that would 
lay the whole matter before the country. We got along 
pretty well. I thought we could complete that investigation 
at the last session. Colonel Church, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, was taken sick the day before he was to come on as 
one of the witnesses, or a few days afterward, and General 
Hines, another very important witness, was about worn out 
with testimony before committees. Therefore, I had all the 
papers printed in a confidential print and sent to the 
members of the committees for study. I have reassembled 
all of those investigators, something like 21. General Hines 
and his assistants are giving me aid with outside help. In 
about 10 or 15 days the hearing will begin, in which we will 
take up this entire subject. Remember if we are as liberal 
in dealing with the World War veteran widows as we have 
been with the Civil War veteran widows, the tax burden 
will be increased many billion dollars per year. Pensions 
for all wars now exceed a billion a year. The question is 
to what extent we are obligated to take care of widows 
who married soldiers long after the war. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BUSBY. Reserving the right to object = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPROUL] has demanded the regular order. 

Mr. BUSBY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. We are not 
going to be driven into these things. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY, AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 

solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 

16110) making appropriations for the Departments of State 

and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments 

of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1932, and for other purposes, and pending that, I would like 

to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] if we shall 

now agree upon the time or shall we let the time run along? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think it would be better to 
allow the time to just run along for a while. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then, Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time may be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SHREVE] moves that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H, R. 16110, and pending that, asks 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be 
equally divided and controlled by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OLIVER] and himself. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE], 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. TILSON. It is too late. The Chair has announced 
the vote. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I was on my feet before the Chair made 
that announcement. I ask for a division. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that technically the 
gentleman from New York is too late, but under the cir- 
cumstances, if the gentleman makes a bona fide request for 
a division, the Chair will put it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from New York only desires four or five minutes. Would it 
be agreeable to the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SHREVE] as soon as we go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to permit the gentleman 
from New York to make a four or five minute statement? 

Mr. SHREVE. It will be a very great pleasure to do that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will yield time to the gentle- 
man from New York when we go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for a 
division, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request for a 
division is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. Ramsgyer in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BOYLAN]. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, this morning I made a request on behalf of 
the leader of our delegation [Mr. CULLEN] who is ill and who 
has been excused by the House, to permit the printing in 
the Recorp of a resolution sent him by a powerful organiza- 
tion in this country. Objection was made, saying that much 
matter was introduced in the Recor that was not germane 
to the public business and had no proper place there; also 
that such resolutions came in many instances from organi- 
zations of no moment, 

This particular resolution was a resolution by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and it was relative to public busi- 
ness because it was a resolution that provided that the 
Federal Radio Commission shall assign three cleared-channel 
broadcasting frequencies to the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Labor, and Department of the Interior. So 
certainly that was of public import and worthy to be con- 
sidered by Congress. 

No one has worked harder than I to see that the RECORD 
be kept clear. I have worked for the last three years, in 
addition, to see that the Recorp be modernized. As was 
stated this morning, another body in the Congress will per- 
mit the insertion of almost any kind of material, while in 
the House we naturally have, on good grounds, restricted the 
insertions in the Recorp. But I think a sound discretion 
should be exercised, and when something of. importance to 
the House, something that furnishes information as to how 
the people of the country feel on pending matters is offered, 
it should be inserted in the Recorp. No one has taken less 
time than I on this floor. No one has placed less extrane- 
ous matter in the Recorp than I. But I speak not for my- 
self, because this morning I did not request anything of a 
personal nature. I requested that common courtesy be 
extended to the leader of our delegation who is ill and who, 
as the records of this House will show, has been excused 
on that ground. 

Yet, despite the fact that my entire request would have 
taken a minute or a minute and a half, fully a half hour was 
consumed in denouncing Members of the House for insert- 
ing various matters in the Recorp. Why I was used as the 
vehicle for this outburst, I do not know, but I will say right 
here and now I will support any man in this House, on either 
side of the Chamber, in seeing that he has fair and equal 
rights in the insertion of matter in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. LApplause.] Day in and day out articles of various 
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sizes have been presented and included in the Recorp, many 
of them of political import, but no objection was raised. I 
serve notice here that from now until the end of this 
session I shall support any Member who desires to insert 
anything in the Record that will be enlightening not only to 
the Members of the Congress but to any of the Federal 
departments. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor at a convention held in 
Boston on October 6, which advocates that the Federal 
Radio Commission shall assign three cleared-channel broad- 
casting frequencies to the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a resolution adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to have three more minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, during the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor held in Boston, October 
6 to 17, resolutions were adopted urging Congress to adopt 
House Joint Resolution 334, which provides that the Federal 
Radio Commission shall assign three cleared-channel broad- 
casting frequencies to the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, and Interior. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take the gen- 
tleman from New York off the floor by propounding a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Then, Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The resolutions are sent to you for your 
consideration and I hope for favorable action. They are as 
follows—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will 
desist. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have not yielded to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
makes a point of order, which he will state. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, having objected to the 
insertion of this resolution in the Recor, the gentleman has 
no right, under the rules of the House, to read it into the 
Recorp, and, therefore, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. BOYLAN. In answer to that I have been allotted 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. In order that the gentleman may read 
the paper he must get either unanimous consent or an 
affirmative vote of the House. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The time has been allotted to me without 
qualification. No qualification was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a rule against reading a paper 
unless the Member gets consent to do so. 

Mr. BOYLAN. It is within my time, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. That makes no difference. The rule 
on reading papers is Rule XXX, which reads as follows: 

When the reading of a paper other than one upon which the 
House is called to give a final vote is demanded, and the same is 
objected to by any Member, it shall be determined without debate 
by a vote of the House. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentleman be 
permitted to read the communication. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that motion. My point of order is that the rule 
just read by the Chairman, Rule XXX, applies only to pro- 
ceedings in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman any decision in 
support of his contention? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I have not. The rule provides that 
it shall be determined without debate by a vote of the 
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House. Now, we are in the committee and are bound by the 
rules of the House. The rule does not say that the com- 
mittee can by vote permit the reading of a paper, but it 
says that the House may by vote grant that privilege. 

Mr. SABATH. That is where a point of order is made in 
the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My query is whether the committee 
can change this rule by a vote of the committee or whether 
this rule extends to proceedings in the Committee of the 
Whole. I am frank to say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I do not know whether it does, but I am sub- 
mitting it to the Chair for his decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair, it is within 
the power of the Committee of the Whole House to deter- 
mine whether or not it will permit a paper to be read. The 
point of order is overruled. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOYLAN (reading): 


Whereas WCFL, the Voice of Labor, radio broadcast station, 
operating on 970 kilocycles, and W9XAA, its recently installed 
short-wave relay broadcast station, operating on 6,080 kilocycles, 
ts the only radio station in the world which is owned, controlled, 
and operated by the labor movement; and 

Whereas WCFL-W9XAA, indorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated national, international, and State organ- 
izations, is justly entitled to one of the national, cleared, unlimited 
time channels out of the 90 available; and 

Whereas radio takes its place alongside of the development of 
the printing press and the establishment of the public school; it 
is the supermeans of entertainment, education, and propaganda. 
Whoever controls radio broadcasting in the years to come will con- 
trol the Nation. For good or ill, radio will pour into the homes 
of the land, into the minds and hearts of the people, a constant 
stream of song and story, of history, science, economics, politics, 
and propaganda. Overshadowing and outreaching all other means 
of communication, radio has become the unrivaled master of 
human destiny; and 

Whereas radio broadcasting is the most effective means known 
to man for influencing public opinion. More people listen to the 
radio than read all the daily newspapers in the land. The mind 
can not conceive of the influence which radio is destined to exert 
upon the thinking, the habits, the character, and the progress of 
mankind; 


and 

Whereas the public interest, necessity, and convenience requires 
that this marvelous new means of communication should not be 
placed within the control of a few great monopolistic corporations 
or handed out as a free gift to a few hundred private business 
concerns for commercial exploitation; and 

Whereas the “ public interest, necessity, and convenience” re- 
quires that radio broadcasting provide not only entertainment but 
information, not only music but science, history, economics, and 
all other things that make for human welfare. It requires that 
the serious problems of life shall be presented, not from one group 
or one viewpoint only, but from many groups and many points 
of view; and 

Whereas the “public interest, necessity, and convenience” is 
nation-wide, it is age long, it has to do with the physical, mentel, 
moral, soctal, and economic welfare of all of the people; and 

Whereas the “public interest, necessity, and convenience” 
which the law fixes as the sole test for granting radio licenses is 
the same as the “public welfare,” being that which contributes 
to the health, comfort, and happiness of the people, which pro- 
vides wholesome entertainment, increases knowledge, arouses in- 
dividual thinking, inspires noble impulses, strengthens human 
ties, breaks down hatreds, encourages respect for law, aids em- 
ployment, improves the standard of living, and adds to the peace 
and contentment of mankind; and 

Whereas like the air we breathe, or the sunlight that gives us 
life, radio must be charged with a public trust—the heritage of 
mankind—and no man or tion must be permitted to appro- 


corpora 
priate it, any more than they should be permitted to appropriate 
the air or the ocean; and 


Department 
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Whereas organized labor has contributed immeasurable service 
to the Nation; it has vastly improved working conditions, raised 
the standard of living, infused hope and courage and patriotism 
into millions of hearts; it has battled for needed reforms, sane 
and useful legislation, and social and economic justice for all 
who toil; it has established principles, policies, and ideals which 
are as essential to the welfare of our country as is sunlight to 
the growing fields; it has a message for all mankind; it asks no 
monopoly; no vilege, no right to exploit the air for 
commercial profit, but asks only that it be allowed to use one of 
the 90 available radio channels in order that it may freely pro- 
mulgate the 5 and ideals and thereby protect and serve 
the entire public; and 

Whereas evidence of the tendency of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to allocate the most desirable wave lengths to private 
corporations, in disregard of the public interest, necessity, and 
convenience is demonstrated by the fact that the 40 “cleared 
radio broadcasting channels” established by the Federal Radio 
ee have been allocated as follows (some for part time 
only): 

(1) Twelve channels to corporations formed for the specific 
purpose of operating a broadcasting station; 

(2) Seven channels to corporations manufacturing radio equip- 
ment and supplies; 

(3) Ten channels to corporations dealing in merchandise of 
various kinds; 

(4) Eleven channels to corporations publishing newspapers; 

(5) Three channels to public utility corporations; 

(6) Five channels to insurance corporations; 

(7) One channel (limited time) to a fraternal organization; and 

(8) One channel to a municipal corporation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in its fiftieth 
annual convention assembled in Boston, Mass., this 7th day of 
October, 1930, indorse House Joint Resolution No. 334, introduced 
on May 9, 1930, by Congressman Rem of Illinois (who was im- 
pelled to introduce this resolution on account of the arbitrary 
and biased action of the Federal Radio Commission in denying a 
cleared channel to the station of organized labor, WCFL), to 
amend the radio act of 1927, by eee that the Federal Radio 
Commission shall assign three -channel broadcasting fre- 
quencies to the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Interior, 
which shall be licensed to the radio stations recommended by 
the heads of those Government departments as being most rep- 
resentative of the labor, agricultural, and educational interests of 
the United States. 


Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, your subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations handling the appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and the judiciary and the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor comes again before you with a re- 
port. We have been working for several weeks on the items 
“for the various departments. We have had the assistance 
of all the Cabinet officers concerned, as well as the men 
under them. We have made a careful and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the items that are presented for our consid- 
eration and for your consideration, Naturally, we have 
been practicing economy wherever possible. We realize 
there are now very large demands upon the Government and 
if we can save some money as we go along we feel it is our 
responsibility to do it. Accordingly we have reduced the 
estimates made by the Bureau of the Budget by $2,361,292, 
and we think we have done this without injury to any 
service. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR 


This bill, covering fiscal recommendations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and the judiciary, and the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor, carries a total of $135,- 
789,668.34 for 1932. This is $5,881,302.20 over the current 
fiscal year and $2,361,292 under the estimates submitted by 
the Budget. 


Increase (+) or 


bill eom 
with 1931 appro- 


Recommenda- 
tions, 1932 


+5, 881, 302. 20 


We eliminated from the various items in the bill the , departments amounted to $632,000. We did this to be con- 


amounts included in the Budget. estimates for promotions 
under the classification act. 


These promotions for the four 


sistent with the action of the Committee on Appropriations 
in reporting appropriation bills for other departments. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For the various activities of the State Department we have 
recommended a total of $16,681,326.34. This is $993,462.80 
less than the appropriation for the current year and $908,- 
747 under the amount estimated for in the Budget. 

The current appropriations, the Budget estimates for 1932, 
and the committee’s recommendation for 1932 are ‘set forth 
in a statement I am submitting for the Recorp... This state- 


Group 


Department in n Were including passport agencies 


(4) International oe ings 
(5) Judicial 


f Total, regular annual appropriations_-_......-.......--.... 
46) Permanent and indefinite appropriations 


I do not want to take up the time of the House with all of 
the changes occurring in the bill, as they are fully set out in 
the report, but do desire to direct attention to the more 
important items. 


SALARIES, SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


For the salary roll of the State Department in Wash- 
ington we have recommended $1,983,968 for the next fiscal 
year, a net increase over the current year of $135,203. This 
increase covers some additional personnel, reallocation of 
employees by the Personnel Classification Board, auto- 
matic increases in salaries under the Brookhart Act of July 
3, 1930, and the transfer to this appropriation unit of the 
amount heretofore paid for salaries from the appropriation 
“Immigration of aliens” which appropriation unit has 
been dropped from the bill. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 


We recommend for contingent expenses for foreign mis- 
sions $912,740, which is a decrease of $473,585, due to the 


transfer from this appropriation to a separate appropria- 


tion unit of the amount previously carried under this head 
for the payment of rent, heat, light, and fuel. 

I may say here we have made various transfers that do 
not in any way affect the bill, but merely bring together 
under appropriate heads or coordinate, if you please, such 
matters as properly belong in one place and can be consid- 
ered as one item. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is one thing I do not quite 
understand about the State Department appropriation, and 
that is why you appropriate for rent, heat, and light for the 
career officers and do not make the same appropriation for 
the clerks and other men engaged in the Foreign Service. 
The act gives you the same right, and you did appropriate 
for the clerks in the Labor Department, in the Agricultural 
Department, and in the Treasury Department, and yet you 
omit these men, who need it perhaps more than the men in 
the other departments. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to my friend that this is rather 
new. The gentleman will remember that last year was the 
first time we carried these various items. We have tried to 
use the same system in the Department of State and in the 
Department of Commerce, and in the Department of Com- 
merce the clerks are not allowed the extras that the gentle- 
man has mentioned, and I am not sure that the Congress 
is yet ready to accept the proposition as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. There was no pressure on the com- 
mittee and there was no recommendation by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The matter, I think, is entirely up to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 
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ment shows the activities of the Department of State as 
reflected by appropriations, as follows: 

First. The department in Washington, including the pass- 
port agencies in the United States. 

Second. Foreign Service. 

Third. Foreign Service buildings and retirement funds. 

Fourth..The United States contributions to its interna- 
tional obligations. 

Fifth. The United States Court, for China and expenses. 


Increase (+) or de- 
- crease (—), bill 

mended for 1932 compared with 

1931 appropriations 


Increase (+) a 


+$136, 225. 00 
+175, 860, 00 
000. 00 


141, 233, 00 


Mr. LINTHICUM. That is the reason I am asking the 
question. I feel it is not only up to the gentleman from 
Maryland, but it is up to the Congress. Here are a lot of 
men who are working on small salaries, and they get no 
allowance for rent, heat, and light, and yet there are other 
men who are getting a larger salary that are getting such 
allowances when the act gives the gentleman’s committee 
the right to appropriate for all of them. 

Mr. SHREVE. But these men have never had it but 
once, and it is a very, very insignificant sum. It would cost 
the Government, however, to carry out the ideas of the 
gentleman from Maryland, about $480,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; and would help the service very 
materially. 

Mr. SHREVE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be substantially an increase 
in salary. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. And, of course, responsibility for the 
size of the appropriation does not rest on the other side. 

Mr. SHREVE. It would really increase salaries about 
$615,000. 

CLERK HIRE, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For clerk hire of our consulates abroad we have recom- 
mended $2,234,088, which is the same as the Budget esti- 
mate and an increase of $380,822 over the current year. 
However, this increase is only apparent and not real, as it is 
due to the transfer to this appropriation, where it properly 
belongs, of expenditures for this purpose heretofore made 
from the appropriation unit “ Immigration of Aliens,” which 
has been dropped from the bill. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


For this purpose the bill carries $905,931, as compared 
with $1,737,140 for the current year, which is an apparent 
decrease of $811,209. However, this decrease is not real, as 
the amount recommended does not include the amount 
previously carried under this head for rent, heat, light, and 
fuel of $964,837, and which is now carried under a separate 
head for that purpose. On the other hand, it does include 
$67,628 which has been transferred to this appropriation 
from the appropriation for Immigration of Aliens.” The 
real increase in this item is $66,000, which is distributed as 
follows: For new personnel, $42,000; to open three new 
consulates, $9,000; and for the purchase of 120 new pro- 
tectograph machines, $15,000. 

SALARIES, FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


For salaries of Foreign Service officers we have included 
in the bill $3,373,500, the amount of the Budget estimate. 
This is $75,000 more than was carried under this head for 
the current year, but $30,000 of this increase is merely a 
transfer to this appropriation and was carried last year 
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under “Immigration of Aliens.” The balance of the in- 
crease, $45,000, is to permit the department to employ 18 
additional Foreign Service officers. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS FUND 

The Congress, by the Foreign Service buildings act of 
May 7, 1926, authorized appropriations of $2,000,000 per 
annum up to an aggregate maximum of $10,000,000 for 
Foreign Service buildings. The appropriations made to 
date amount to $6,835,000. The Budget estimate for 1932 
was $2,000,000 and the committee recommends $1,200,000, 
which it believes, in view of the fact that the department 
now has an unexpended balance in this fund of about 
$3,000,000, will be sufficient for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The paragraph in the gentleman's 
report as to the situation with regard to the appropriation 
for foreign buildings is a little obscure to me. May I ask 
the gentleman, after this $1,200,000 which you appropriate 
here and the $3,100,000 which is carried over are spent, 
how much of the authorization of $10,000,000 is going to 
be left? 

Mr. SHREVE. Approximately $2,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That will leave $2,000,000 to be 
appropriated in the future out of the existing authorization 
to carry out this program? 

Mr. SHREVE. And permit me to say right here that I 
have had the very great pleasure of visiting many of these 
projects in foreign countries, and I can assure the com- 
mittee that the work is being splendidly done, in a highly 
efficient manner, and no criticism can be offered; but in 
order to completely carry out the building program as out- 
lined by the Congress a number of years ago it is going to 
be necessary in the very near future to have another au- 
thorization, and I think the Congress should begin con- 
sideration of that matter now, because we must keep our 
building going along. If the work is stopped, it will be an 
expensive proposition, because there are other places de- 
manding our attention. Just recently we have completed 
the purchase in Rome, Italy, of one of the most beautiful 
and magnificent spots you ever saw, right in the central 
part of the city, on which there are two villas, one of which 
will be used as the ambassador’s residence and the other will 
handle the work of the embassy and the consulate. This 
is in one of the greatest cities in the world, with hundreds 
of thousands of people going there every year. The build- 
ing is conspicuous and is in a beautiful park, and will be of 
great credit to the United States, and in my opinion it 
ought to be remodeled just as soon as possible. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will be glad to. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Do we understand that the total 
of the amount actually appropriated will be about $2,000,- 
000 short of the total authorization? In other words, you 
have still got $2,000,000 which may be appropriated on top 
of what has been appropriated? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. Let me read from the hearings: 

Mr. MERRILL. You will all recall that this fund arises from the 
authorization act of May 7, 1926, authorizing the appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for buildings owned by the Government abroad, 
under which a maximum of $2,000,000 was allowed to be appro- 
priated in each fiscal year. : 

Under that act, in the second deficiency bill of 1926, we had 
$435,000. In the first deficiency act 1928 we had $700,000. Then 
in the appropriation bill of 1929 we received $1,300,000. In the 
appropriation act of 1930, $2,000,000; the deficiency in 1929, $700,- 
000; and the appropriation of last year, 1931, $1,700,000. Those 
were the sums which the Foreign Service Buildings Commission, 
com d of four Members of Congress and three members of 
the Cabinet, felt could be spent in those years. They did not ask 
any more than they thought could be spent economically and 
practically, and that is just about how it was run. 

The total appropriation, therefore, has been $6,835,000. The 
expenditures to date—and by that I mean the money actually 
out of the till, out of the Government funds—has been 
$3,739,953.54 and odd. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman state the exact 
process of the selection of the building site—how do you 
arrive at that? 
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Mr. SHREVE. In the first place there is a commission 
appointed from Congress whose business it is to make a. 
study in the various countries. This was largely under the 


control and jurisdiction of the late lamented Stephen 


Porter. Mr. Porter spent much time abroad, made a care- 
ful study, and had the different members of the commission 
with him dealing with the building program. It was thought 
best—and I think it should be carried on—that they should 
consider first these places where it is difficult for an Ameri- 
can to live on account of the hot climate and malarial con- 
ditions of those hot countries. That was the first thought, 
to consider the smaller country, places that would be homes 
for men to live in something like the conditions they live in 
at home. The next thought was for those who represented 
us in the large cities of the world. 

The United States is considered to be the greatest country 
in the world, and they think we have half the money of the 
world, and only about one-fifth of the population, and it 
seems to the American, the public-spirited American, the 
good, loyal American, that we should be as well represented 
in any foreign country as is any other government. That 
was the idea. 

Now we have an expensive proposition in Buenos Aires, 
and we have another embassy that will cost some money in 
Berlin. I am very familiar with that situation. There is an 
old castle there that has come down through the ages which 
we are occupying to-day. And we are going to spend some 
money in Paris. The building location there, as many of 
you know, is in the very finest location in Paris. So the 
committee has carried out the idea of placing our buildings 
in commanding positions where they would represent the, 
United States of America and do credit to our country. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
if they have a program beyond the $1,200,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. There is not a dollar of that obligated. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Who determines it? 

Mr. SHREVE. The commission and the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And you have no program to: 
carry on? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will ask the gentleman from Penn 
Sylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, to tell you about that before wa 
get through. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. The preference, I think, has been given to’ 
the capitals of countries where conditions of living are en- 
tirely different from this country. There are places where 
it is almost impossible for a representative of our Govern- 
ment to find a suitable place in which to live. As far as 
Europe is concerned, we have waited often until an oppor- 
tunity came to purchase a desirable site or building at an 
advantageous price. 

We already have a beautiful site in Paris. We bought the 
Paris site because it was available at a very reasonable price, 
an opportunity we could not afford to neglect. We did the 
same in Prague, and I happened to be there when we got a 
fine old building and got it at a low price. That is how we 
acquired many of these sites and buildings in European 
countries. 

Property has been cheap, and when a desirable house or 
site was to be had, we have taken occasion to acquire it or 
to get an option on it. That is about the way the selections, 
have been made. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. One of the members of the 
commission is the Representative from Maryland [Mr. LIN- 
THIcUM]. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He is very familiar with the 
work of the commission and perhaps has had more to do 
with carrying out the plans of the commission than any- 
one, with the possible exception of the late Representative 
Porter. He can give information, if information is desired, 
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and besides that, as T understand it, the commission makes 
an annual report. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: It is a very full annual report. 
I believe the report includes illustrations, so that anyone can 
easily get complete knowledge of all that has been done up 
to this time. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. LixnrHicum] whether he will add some fur- 
ther details to the statement that I have already made. Of 
course, I did not cover it fully, nor did I try to do so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions in due time that anybody wants to ask 
me. I am going to speak on the bill after a time. 

Mr. CARTER of California. About what proportion of 
the field has been covered by the buildings already erected 
and that may be erected with the money that is still avail- 
able? 

Mr. SHREVE. Of course, we must all realize that the 
next $10,000,000, if it be appropriated, will go a good deal 
farther than the last $10,000,000 because our expensive prop- 
ositions are about completed; but we will have more build- 
ings to erect, and I should say that another $10,000,000 will 
pretty well round out the proposition. 

Mr. ERK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. ERK. The Foreign Service Buildings Commission is 
engaged in acquiring office buildings and residences in the 
capitals and large cities of foreign nations for the use of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. Over a period of 120 
years, our Government sought to own its own property in 
the foreign capitals of the world. Over this great span of 
time legislation after legislation was introduced in the hope 
of meeting the requirements, but all failed to become a law. 
With your indulgence, I might transgress for a moment by 
relating a story as to the pressing need for such legislation: 

A number of years ago, while in St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad), Mark Twain desired to secure a renewal of his pass- 
port. For several days he searched the city for the American 
Embassy. He finally located the embassy, which consisted 
of two and a half rooms located on the seventh and eighth 
floors of an office building. Two rooms were on the seventh 
floor and the half room on the eighth floor. 

In his lofty humor and wit, for which he was eminently 
noted, he described the office force and contents of the em- 
bassy. The office force consisted of a secretary and an inter- 
preter. The secretary was compelled to sell matches and 
shoestrings in the afternoons in order to make a living. The 
interpreter, when Twain called, was busily occupied in wash- 
ing the windows and doing other chores about the office. 
The furnishings consisted of an old oaken table, several 
secondhand chairs, a broken mirror which cut off the image 
of a person’s face about at the nose, a basin with a water 
pitcher on a stand—the handle of the pitcher had been 
broken off. There were several chromo pictures on the wall, 
mostly advertisements for steamship lines—something you 
would get for nothing. 

The office was conspicuous by its many cuspidors, and 
under each cuspidor there was a mat, and on the mat the 
seal of the United States with the insignia—‘In God we 
trust.” 

Since the enactment of the Porter bill, some two years 
ago, over 40 projects are either completed or under way. 
There are possibly 300 more to cover. 

I want to impress the House with the fact that if our 
Government had to borrow the money to erect these build- 
ings and pay interest at the rate of 4 or 5 per cent we would 
still save, in comparison with the rents that we are paying. 
The object of the Foreign Service Buildings Commission is 
to put all Government activities under one roof. To illus- 
trate, in Paris our Government has 14 offices scattered in 
eight or more different parts of the city, and we want to 
concentrate all of those activities under one roof. In Lon- 
don our Government has 13 offices scattered in seven differ- 
ent parts of the city. But the point I want to particularly 
bring out is that the Government is actually saving money, 
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and if it had to borrow this money at 4 or 5 per cent it 
would still save in comparison with the rents that we are 
paying. 

Mr.-COLE. And what is more, we are saving our self- 
respect. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention 
of the committee to pages 248 to 251 of the hearings de- 
voted to the Department of State. There will be found a 
detailed report of all of the activities which have been car- 
ried on by the Building Commission, and what is now con- 
templated, and also the amount which has been expended 
and which is to be expended on the projects already 
adopted. It is hard to say how much it will cost to com- 
plete the program. This is a big world. 

We have covered most of the places where the health 
situation in respect to sanitation is so bad, and we are now 
trying to cover most of the capitals of the world. London 
has been taken care of so far as the embassy home is con- 
cerned, but we have yet to erect an office building. Buenos 
Aires has been taken care of as to embassy home and the 
site for an office building has been purchased and a very 
handsome office building has been designed. Bids have been 
asked for it in Buenos Aires. In Paris bids will be asked 
for very shortly, I expect this month, for the erection of 
an office building on the Place de la Concorde. We have 
an embassy home in Paris. In Berlin we have made an 
offer. Whether that will be accepted or not, I do not know, 
but many Members of Congress have visited the site in Berlin 
and have pronounced it the finest site that could be pro- 
cured in that capital. The paper carries to-day, I believe, 
an article in respect to the purchase in Rome, which adjoins 
the Queen’s palace. It consists of two buildings, one of 
which we contemplate to change into a home for the ambas- 
sador and the other to make an office building of. It is a 
magnificent site, located in the center of Rome, and will be 
an outstanding situation in that great city. I suggest that 
the Members who are deeply interested in this subject will 
secure a report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs as 
to what has been done, including the pictures, and also that 
they look over pages 248 to 251 of the hearings referred to. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to permit me to suggest that from a national and inter- 
national standpoint there is nothing more important than 
what we have been discussing, and it is a subject of great 
gratification and should be one of great pride to us that 
finally we are proceeding along a line which will insure in 
the end that our activities abroad, diplomatic and consular, 
will have a proper setting and that our officials will be 
properly housed in a way comparable with such activities 
of other countries and befitting the dignity of our own 
country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If this program is finally carried to a 
conclusion, there will be no country in the world as well 
provided with homes for embassies—office buildings so effi- 
cient and so desirably located as the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am very glad that the discussion has 
been directed to this point, and I take this opportunity to 
say to the House that I have introduced a bill which if it 
passes will authorize the Appropriations Committee in the 
future to appropriate at the rate of $2,000,000 for any one 
year to a limit of $10,000,000 for the further carrying out of 
the plans that have been under discussion. At a later time 
I shall make more definite remarks about that additional 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, it has been my pleasure to 
visit a good many of these locations, and I assure the House 
that the commission has rendered a very valuable service to 
the country up to the present moment. Their work can not 
be adversely criticized, I am sure. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Simply for the Recorp and the in- 
formation of the committee—of what does this commission. 
consist? How is it composed? 


1931 


Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Doctor 
TEMPLE, will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Foreign Service Buildings . 
consists of seven members. If I may venture to mention 
the House of Representatives first, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Linruicum] and myself are the members 
from the House. Senator Boram and Senator SWANSON are 
the members from the Senate. Secretary of State Stimson, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont are the other members. The State Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, and the Commerce Depart- 
ment are as much interested in the foreign relations of the 
United States as any of the other departments. There are 
three Cabinet members and four legislative members. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Do they hold stated meetings? 
How do they operate? 

Mr. TEMPLE. We hold meetings, not at any regularly 
appointed times. That is, we do not have a definite meeting 
day each month, but when there is business to be attended 
to a meeting is called. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there an organization, with a 
secretary, to consider problems presented? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr, Keith Merrill, Foreign Service officer 
of the United States, is secretary, and I myself have the 
honor to be chairman of the commission. It is regularly 
organized, able to make contracts, has made contracts, and 
makes them all on the basis of contracts already author- 
ized—the same form of contract that is used for other 
buildings of the United States. I know the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WarnwricHT] is informed about the matter 
and is asking these questions for the purpose of getting the 
information in the Recorp, but if the Members will examine 
the reports of the commission they will find a very full state- 
ment of the work that has been done. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is a very complete office located 
in the State Department, of which Mr. Merrill is the execu- 
tive officer and Mr. Phillips is engineer, and there are a 
number of clerks. Ten million dollars can not be spent all 
over the world unless there is a force to keep the accounts 
and look after the work. Visitations must be made to these 
various places where sites are selected and buildings are 
erected. Mr. Phillips has just returned, I think, from San 
Domingo and Venezuela. I was in Berlin, Paris, and Lon- 
don last summer. So we try to see the locations before we 
purchase them and then decide what is best to do. 

. Mr. SHREVE. The next item I desire to discuss is rep- 
resentation allowances. 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

We have recommended for representation allowances for 
our foreign missions and consulates $125,000, the same 
amount as the Budget estimate, which is an increase of 
$33,000 over 1931. This increase is to provide increased 
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allowances to 67 foreign offices and will give allowances to 
26 offices which are not now receiving any allowance. 

Of course, these allowances are very small. They run 
from $250 up to $1,000, where the salary is large. These are 
new items which we thought should be carried. 

RENT, HEAT, LIGHT, AND FUEL, FOREIGN SERVICE 

This is a new item in the bill and is made up of appro- 
priations heretofore carried under the heads of “ Contingent 
expenses, foreign missions,” “ Contingent expenses, United 
States consulates,” and “Immigration of aliens.” It is a 
consolidation under one appropriation unit of the entire 
amount to be expended for rent, heat, light, and fuel for the 
Foreign Service of the State Department. For this pur- 
pose we have recommended $1,567,332, the same amount as 
was contained in the above items for this purpose for the 
current year, and a decrease of $67,227 under the Budget 
estimate. The amount recommended is based upon maxi- 
mums for ambassadors and ministers ranging from $1,200 
to $3,000, and maximums for Foreign Service officers ranging 
from $575 to $1,700 a year. 

Mr. LINTHICUM will probably offer an amendment to the 
appropriation for rent, light, heat, and so forth, for the 
Foreign Service of the State Department, to include clerks 
and employees. The appropriation carried in the bill covers 
foreign officers only. The State Department has about 780 
American clerks and employees in the Foreign Service who 
would be entitled to rent, heat, light, and fuel under the act 
of June 26, 1930, which would mean an additional appro- 
priation of $480,000, or an average per clerk of about $615. 
I understand the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Treasury have estimated for their clerks as well as officers 
and that the amounts they asked for have been approved. 
It seems that the Federal employees are making a drive to 
have the clerks and employees provided with an allowance 
for rent, heat, light, and fuel the same as is carried for 
officers. The Commerce Department, under the act of April 
12, 1930, can only give this allowance to its Foreign Service 
officers, as that act does not provide for such allowances to 
clerks and employees. The act of June 26, 1930, however, 
which is the act under which the State Department is oper- 
ating, provides that this allowance may be paid to clerks 
and employees. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Appropriations totaling $51,239,201 are carried in the bill 
for this important department of the Government, an in- 
crease of $5,843,279 over the present year, and a decrease of 
$749,060 under the Budget estimate. 

The following table will show the present appropriations, 
estimates submitted for the next fiscal year, and the com- 
mittee’s recommendations under the four major heads: 

First. The Department of Justice proper. 

Second. Bureau of Prohibition. 

Third. Judicial. 

Fourth. Penal and correctional institutions. 


Object 


Department of oe CC Ear as Cate CAE 
Darn of Prohibi 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE 


SALARIES, 

For salaries in the Attorney General's office the commit- 
tee recommends $1,282,120, an apparent increase over 1931 
of only $21,060 but an actual increase of $99,000, which 
arises from the fact that the department is requesting the 
transfer of 34 employees heretofore paid from this fund and 
whose salaries total $77,940, to the appro tion for “ ex- 


amination of judicial offices ” in order to have all of the em- 
ployees of the Division of Accounts on one pay roll. Then, 
‘nerease in personnel amounting to approximately 


too, an 


Appropriations, | Budget estimates, 
1931 1932 


or 
Increase (+) or de- 
ore bill.) "crease D bill 
compared with 
1932 estimates 


Amount recom- 
mended in the 
bill, 1932 


—$46, 760 
—161, 180 
—140, 440 
—400, 680 


$5, 751, 918 
11, 350, 680 


$93,000 is included in our recommendation, and $5,800 for 
automatic increases to comply with the Brookhart Act. 


DETECTION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIMES 


We have recommended for this purpose a total of $2,978,- 
520, which is an increase of $197,101 over the current year. 
Most of the increase is due to new personnel, both in the 
department and in the field, made necessary by the greatly 
increasing number of investigations which the bureau is. 
called upon to make. 
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BUREAU OF PROHISITION 

The act of May 27, 1930, created a Bureau of Prohibition 
under the Department of Justice, and appropriations for this 
bureau, which up to this time have been carried in the bill 
appropriating for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
will now be carried in this bill. 

For this bureau the committee recommends $11,369,500, 
which represents an increase over the appropriation for the 
current fiscal year of $2,369,500. The items making up this 
increase are listed in the report accompanying this bill. I 
might say, however, that the two largest items of increase 
are for new personnel, $1,614,260, and travel expense, 
$356,581. 

PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

For the various penal and correctional institutions, in- 
cluding support of Federal prisoners in State institutions, 
and the Federal probation system, we have recommended a 
total of $13,794,255, an increase over 1931 of $1,611,698, which 
is distributed according to the table in the back of the report 
accompanying the bill. An amount is included for the 
maintenance and operation of the new northeastern peniten- 
tiary, located in Pennsylvania, which it is expected will be 
ready for occupancy during the next year, and $500,000 is 
recommended for beginning the construction of a United 
States reformatory in the southwestern section of the coun- 
try, a site for which has been offered to the Department of 
Justice by the War Department on the Reno quartermaster 
depot military reservation, Oklahoma. 

This site is offered to us free and it costs nothing to estab- 
lish the reform school there. It is really a penitentiary for 
the accommodation of the people who are sent to such insti- 
tutions where the crimes are not of such a serious nature. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 

There is an increase recommended in this appropriation 
over 1931 of $137,370 due to the discontinuance of the sepa- 
rate appropriation for salaries and expenses of regular 
assistants to district attorneys and the inclusion in this 
appropriation of the amount heretofore carried under that 
head, and the transfer also to this appropriation of $21,000 
for salaries and expenses of district attorneys, Territory of 
Alaska. This recommendation also includes $64,870 for new 
personnel, 

That is brought about in the courts we have created in the 
last few years which had to be fully equipped and manned. 

FEES OF JURORS AND WITNESSES, UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill carries an increase in this item of $500,000 over 
the current year due to the increase in the number of judges, 
in consequence of which there will be a larger number of 
terms of court, and it is also due, according to the depart- 
ment, to the amendment to the national prohibition act 
known as the Jones Law, which increases materially the 
number of trials by jury and decreases the number of pleas 
of guilty. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Does the Alaska appropriation include appro- 
priations for the railroad? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. We do not handle the railroad appro- 
priation. We just handle the courts. We are consolidating 
the courts with all the rest of the courts of the United 
States, so that they will all be handled in one lump sum. 

Before leaving the Department of Justice I desire to call 
the attention of the House to a little change in the language 
which we found necessary. It is to be found on page 31 of 
the report. 

You will remember that for some time we have been 
carrying appropriations for probation officers. The act as 
it was first passed did not satisfy the judges because they 
had nothing to say about the men who were to be selected 
for these positions, but after a time we brought it around 
until nearly all United States courts in the United States 
to-day are desirous of having these probation officers. We 
found, when we began to examine the law, that while the 
United States Government is paying the bills really we were 
losing control of the whole situation. So we devised a plan 
to add some language that would make it so that the United 
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States Attorney General would have something to say about 
the men who are to fill the positions. In other words, if they 
did not fill them he would be in a position to take them out. 
This law provides: 

That no part of this or any other ropr 
to defray the Salary or Sin Sat of ti rene 8 — 
not comply with the official orders, regulations, and probation 
standards promulgated by the Attorney General. 

That is what we want to get in so that the Attorney 
General would still have control of it. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. The probation officers are appointed by the 
judges, are they not? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; but they were under civil service at 
one time. 

Mr. COLE, I understand that at the present time they 
are appointed by the judges. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COLE. Do they have to be confirmed by anyone? 

Mr. SHREVE. By the Attorney General. 

Mr. COLE. Is the appropriation in this bill sufficient to 
furnish a probation officer for every district in the United 
States? 

Mr. SHREVE. In nearly every one. Of course, some of 
the districts have never asked for a probation officer, but 
there is enough in this bill to at least take care of all of 
the needs and requirements placed before the committee. 

Mr. COLE. I am interested in the matter because the 
northern district of Iowa is very anxious to get a probation 
officer. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Did the committee have any testimony 
in its hearings from the Department of Justice with refer- 
ence to the funds necessary for court stenographers in the 
various district courts of the country? 

Mr. SHREVE. We make a special appropriation and, of 
course, it is up to the courts to employ their own stenog- 
raphers. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The point I want to present to my 
friend is that in a great many of the district courts no 
allowances are made to provide for the payment of court 
stenographers. I know that in my State a resolution was 
passed by the bar association calling attention to that fact, 
and requesting that attention be given to the proposition of 
having funds available for such expenses. 

Mr. SHREVE. There was a time when the court stenog- 
raphers were very poorly paid, but I think that was taken 
care of in our last appropriation; that is, the money which 
will be available on the Ist day of July. I think that will 
be enough to take care of the stenographers. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Department of Commerce is one of the largest and 
most important departments of the Government. For its 
13 different services and bureaus we have recommended a 
total of $54,041,941 for the next fiscal year, which is a 
decrease of $577,544 under the amount appropriated for the 
current year due to the fact that the amount included for 
the taking of the Fifteenth Decennial Census is $2,226,420 
less than was appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1931. The following table will show the division of the 
amounts recommended: 

Appropriations recommended jor the Department of Commerce 


Office of the Secretary. 


Aeronautics branch. 9, 


1931 


Appropriations recommended for the Department of Commerce— 
Continued 


5 
crease (—), Gerd takers 


JJ)!“ 8 
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and so forth. The increase is required to enable the depart- 
ment to handle the increasing volume of work. 

I have here a statement, which I will submit for the 
Recorp, which compares, in summary, the estimated ex- 
penditures under this division for 1932: 

AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 

For the purpose of establishing and maintaining civil 
airways, equipped with intermediate landing fields, boundary 
and beacon lights, telegraphic, telephonic, and radio com- 
munications, and weather-reporting service, we have recom- 


800 mended a total of $8,972,640 for the next fiscal year, an in- 


crease of $1,028,640 over the current year. This appropria- 
tion will provide for the maintenance and operation of the 
existing air navigation aids on airways, which at the end 


%0, of the fiscal year 1931 will total 17,500 miles, and for the 


620 | establishment and maintenance of aids on 2,000 miles of ad- 


of Commeres. 
Permanentannual appro- 
priations 


Total annual and 


permanent ann 
appropriations, 
Department o 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

For salaries, office of the Secretary, we have recommended 
$341,540, an apparent decrease under the appropriation for 
1931 due to a nonrecurring item carried for 1931 for addi- 
tional personnel to comply with a resolution passed by the 
Senate calling for a survey and report upon the claims 
against the United States Grain Corporation growing out of 
a certain contract referred to as the “ Grain dealers’ agree- 
ment,” but an actual increase over 1931 of $12,380 in the 
estimate for 1932 to be used for the employment of new 
personnel and to comply with the Brookhart Act. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES 

For 1931 the appropriation for this purpose was $500,000, 
which included a deficiency appropriation of $200,000 to fur- 
nish and outfit the new Department of Commerce Building. 

We thought it was very wise and proper to begin the fur- 
nishing and equipment of that building, because the various 
departments will be occupying this building during the next 
year, and we wanted to give them every opportunity to get 
settled quickly. 

For 1932 we are recommending $280,000, a real increase 
for the next year over the current year of $12,500, which is 
explained by the fact that last year there was included in 
this appropriation for contingent expenses $32,200 for the 
Patent Office, which is this year being carried under the 
appropriation for the Patent Office. 

I will say that the Patent Office has been short of funds 
for this purpose for some time, but we have been gradually 
trying to catch up by giving them a little more every year, 
and I think they will now be able to take care of their 
printing better than ever before. 


PRINTING AND BINDING 


For all printing and binding for the Department of Com- 
“merce, including all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and 
services, except the Patent Office and the Bureau of the 
Census, the committee recommends $750,000, an increase of 
$105,000 over 1931. ‘This increase is distributed over nine 
of the department’s bureaus and services. 


AERONAUTICS BRANCH 


This appropriation is made under two heads, “Aircraft in 
commerce and “Air navigation facilities.” For the first we 
have recommended $1,369,660, an increase over this year of 
$108,830. This division covers expenses of administration, 
inspection and licensing of aircraft, examination and licens- 
ing of pilots and mechanics, enforcement of air-traffic rules, 
inspection and rating of airports and other regulatory func- 
tions, as well as dissemination of information relative to 
commercial aeronautics, promotion of trade and encourage- 
ment of local governments in the establishment of airports, 


ditional airways, as follows: Los Angeles-Kansas City, 140 
miles; San Antonio-Big Springs, 260 miles; Dallas-Louis- 
ville, 795 miles; Fort Worth-Birmingham, 620 miles; San 
Antonio-New Orleans, 520 miles; and Amarillo-Oklahoma 
City-Tulsa-St. Louis, 730 miles. Out of this appropriation 
the department will also establish 10 additional radio sta- 
tions, 30 additional radiobeacons, 40 additional radio marker 
beacons, and extend the teletype weather-reporting system 
over an additional 4,400 miles of airways. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


We now come to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, for which the committee recommends a total 
of $5,231,760 for the next fiscal year, an increase of $113,220 
over 1931, which increase is distributed over the various ac- 
tivities of the bureau, as shown in the report accompanying 
this bill. 

The Members of the House will, I think, be very much 
interested in a brief account of a notable service which is 
being provided by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for business men in every part of the country. This 
service is a direct attack on the wastes in distributing our 
merchandise which result in unjustified “ spreads” between 
production costs and consumers’ buying prices in particular 
trades and which cumulatively may be regarded as a most 
definite obstacle to a return of business stability and normal 
conditions of employment. Here is a Government bureau 
which, without fuss or feathers or enormously enhanced de- 
mands on Congress for additional appropriations, is quietly 
and effectively working with organized trade groups in soly- 
ing their many uncertainties and perplexities in selling their 
goods profitably for themselves and economically to their 
customers. 

After years of experiment the department has worked out 
with industry definite and practical principles which manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers can follow in planning 
profitable sales programs and in eliminating wasteful meth- 
ods which unbeknown to them have been sapping their com- 
mercial vitality. Services have been made available through 
national trade associations and through local groups of busi- 
ness men which will enable the independent merchant of 
whatever size or type of organization to determine how much 
and what kind of goods he can sell at a profit and to break 
down his distribution costs in such a way that he can deter- 
mine what kinds of goods, which sales territories, and what 
class of customers he can profitably serve. In these ways 
there is being put into his hands definite and practical in- 
formation from which he can detect the hidden wastes and 
leakages of profits in his business which, if not checked, will 
lead to commercial suicide. Once he knows definitely 
wherein his methods are destroying his business, his native 
intelligence will show him the way to correct them. 

Permit me to say that in our spirit of economy, when we 
were trying tc save some money, we cut off $50,000 from this 
very valuable service, but before we finished the hearings 
and reported the bill we put the $50,000 back, so that if any- 
body has heard about the $50,000 and asks you questions 
about it, tell them it is still in the bill. 

This House has appropriated hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in emergency relief measures in an effort to alleviate 
the worst effects of these inefficiencies after they have had 
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an opportunity to accumulate into a staggering load of 
national economic distress. Here is a bureau with a rela- 
tively insignificant appropriation, moving in the direct, prac- 
tical way which has always distinguished its operations to 
help business apply the fundamental remedies through 
which, and through which only, our commercial structure 
finally can be purged of the evils that are undermining it. 

This bureau is now giving the people of the United States 
the benefit of their advice and counsel, and I am sure the 
appropriation is very worth while. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentle- 

man this question: The gentleman has indicated that he 
travels a good deal abroad and, of course, he takes the 
opportunity of looking into the work of our Foreign Service 
Officials and of the agents of the Department of Commerce 
who are engaged in business outside of this country. Does 
the gentleman get an impression that the efficiency of 
administration is increasing and that the personnel is im- 
proving, speaking particularly with reference to the agents 
of the Department of Commerce? 
Mr. SHREVE. I am very glad the gentleman mentioned 
that fact, because it was the greatest surprise of my life to 
find men of such high standing and caliber and men who 
were prominent in affairs at home filling those positions all 
over the European countries—a wonderfully fine lot of men, 
men who are drilled and educated in the work they are 
doing, and I am sure every American would be proud to 
visit any one of those men. I covered about 29 or 30 cities 
in which they were located, and I found them to be a re- 
markable body of men. I expected to find some average 
men, men who had gone into the service in one way or 
another, but instead I found men who had been carefully 
selected on account of their experience and ability, and they 
are rendering a most valuable service to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. COLE. May I add that it was my pleasure to visit 
most of the countries of South America a short time ago, 
and what the chairman of the subcommittee has said about 
our representatives in European countries is equally true 
about our representatives in South America. I found them 
to be a fine set of fellows—men who know the business they 
are trying to transact and who are thoroughly in sympathy 
not only with their home country but also with the countries 
to which they are assigned. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They measure up pretty well to 
the standard fixed for public service in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. Well, almost. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Last year we put through the 
House a bill authorizing appropriations for rent, light, fuel, 
and heat for the representatives of our country in foreign 
countries. Have you any appropriation for that in this bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely, and I just passed that a mo- 
ment ago. The amount is $210,000. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Does that cover the lower 
grades? 

Mr. SHREVE. It does not cover the clerks, and we never 
planned it to cover the clerks. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Why did it not cover the 
clerks? If the clerks are American citizens are they not 
entitled to the housing provided in that bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say that this is a new proposition; 
we just started it last year, and from the best information 
we can get there was no demand at that time that we go 
clear down to the bottom of the ladder and take care of the 
clerks. In fact, the act of April 12, 1930, authorizing this 
appropriation for the Foreign Service of the Department of 
Commerce provides for officers only. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. That was the intention of 
the bill. i 

Mr. SHREVE. Not as far as we were concerned. There 
are various provisions with reference to the various depart- 
ments. 
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Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The bill which was put 
through from the Foreign Affairs Committee had as its ob- 
ject the care of all our representatives abroad, and we think 
you ought to begin at the bottom instead of the top. 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, the Rogers Act was passed in 1924. 
It provided for the Department of State, but nothing was 
done about it until last year. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The Department of State has 
been too modest in its demands. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will yield, I will say to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
the opinion which the gentleman has stated with reference 
to that bill is the opinion I had about it, namely, that the 
men all the way down would get something; but I find it 
is only applied to men in the career service. They are en- 
titled, of course, but so are the clerks in the Foreign Service. 
In the Departments of Treasury, Agriculture, and Labor they 
get it all the way to the lowest grades. Why should not it 
be the same in the Foreign Service? 

Mr, SHREVE. There are not so many of those men and 
it is not so expensive. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. We have only about 600 of 
these people, and it seems to me a gross injustice to take 
care of people who are able to take care of themselves and 
not take care of those who are not able to take care of 
themselves. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let me ask the chairman in that con- 
nection, what is the policy of the committee with regard to 
making such provision as the gentleman refers to in the 
future? The gentleman says that he has not done so thus 
far; is it the intention to inaugurate such a policy at a later 
date? 

Mr. SHREVE. The policy of the committee is that we 
are the representatives of the House, and whatever is the 
policy of the House shall become our policy. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The policy of the House, it seems, has 
already been expressed in the passage of the law that the 
gentleman refers to. 

Mr, SHREVE. There was no recommendation made by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and there was nothing said about 
it by the Department of State or any other department, and 
we did not hear a thing about it until we brought the bill 
on the floor of the House here. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But the committee has authority under 
the law referred to to inaugurate such a policy. 

Mr, SHREVE. It would not be proper to make suggestions 
to all these people as to what they should do. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, 
I may say to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MeMrLLANI it is very easy to suggest what should be done, 
but the gentleman must remember that the Congress does 
not always act hastily on these matters. There are other 
services, and if we begin to provide for the clerks in one 
service what are we going to do with respect to other services 
like for, say, the five allied services—Army, Navy, Public 
Health, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Coast Guard? Are 
you going to provide the same thing for all other services? 
It goes a long way. The time has come when you must begin 
to economize somewhere and fix some limit, and you cer- 
tainly can not set an example for one service and think it 
will not be extended to all other services. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. We are extending it to other 
services. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the gentleman will permit, I under- 
stood the gentleman from Maryland a moment ago to state 
that in three of the other departments these employees are 
taken care of all the way down the line. It does seem 
strange to me that we should make a distinction of these 
employees in the Department of Commerce who are in the 
same classification. That is the only point I have raised, 
and if we have got the authority it seems to me that this 
distinction should not prevail. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 
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. Mr. DUNBAR. This bill provides for the making of ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes, and the report on page 3 states under the heading 
of salary increases: 

The Budget estimates for the four departments contained the 
following sums, distributed over the various items, as the first 
year’s increment under the 3-year prera for increases in sala- 
ries in the so-called underaverage grades. 

And then further on in the next paragraph it states: 

The bill contains the amounts for salary increases made neces- 
sary by the act of July 3, 1930 (Brookhart Act), 

Under the Brookhart Act will not all the departments be 
entitled to this increase as provided in the various appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr, SHREVE. As I understand, the Brookhart Act is in 
force in all the departments coming under that act, and we 
should make appropriations to carry out the provisions of 
that act. Increases under the Brookhart Act are really 
automatic. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The discussion we have had here, to my 
mind, indicated that it was not being carried out. Was I 
wrong? 

Mr. SHREVE. Everything under the Brookhart Act is 
being taken care of. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I know all the appropriations in depart- 
ments above mentioned are as provided in the Brookhart 
Act, but are all the other appropriations in other depart- 
ments? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; I think all of them. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


For the Bureau of the Census the committee recommends 
$6,270,580, which is the third increment out of a total au- 
thorization of $39,593,000 for the taking of the fifteenth 
decennial census; $24,740,000 of the total authorization was 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1930, and for 1931 the 
Congress appropriated $8,497,000. The amount carried in 
the bill for the fiscal year 1932 is $2,226,420 under the ap- 
propriation for 1931. 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


For the Bureau of Navigation and its various activities we 
have recommended a total of $496,280 for 1932. This is an 
increase over 1931 of $101,980; $90,000 of this increase is 
for the purchase and operation of a new vessel to be used 
in enforcing the navigation laws, and the balance is for 
some new personnel and increases in salary to comply with 
the Brookhart Act. 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The amount recommended for the Bureau of Standards 
for 1932 is $2,874,570, which is practically the same as the 
Budget estimate, the difference being the amount of promo- 
tions deducted by the committee. This is $611,101 less than 
the appropriation for the current year, the greater portion 
of which is due to nonrecurring items, such as the construc- 
tion of a hydraulic laboratory, for which a deficiency appro- 
priation of $350,000 was made, and an item of $40,000 to 
replace one track-scale car. The balance of the decrease is 
distributed over 22 activities under this head. 


BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 


For the seven activities under the Bureau of Lighthouses 
the committee has recommended a total of $12,072,680, 
which is divided as follows: 

Salaries in Washington $112,800, an increase over 1931 of 
$2,800 for new personnel. 

General expenses $4,550,000, an increase of $50,000 over 
the current year. 

Salaries of keepers of lighthouses $2,105,280, an increase 
over 1931 of $35,280, which is required to comply with the 
Brookhart Act. 

Salaries, lighthouse vessels $2,402,260, an increase of 
$33,900 over 1931, most of which is for new personnel. 
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Salaries, Lighthouse Service, $652,340, an increase of 
$11,000 over 1931, which is for new personnel, and to comply 
with the Brookhart Act. 

Retired pay $380,000, an increase over 1931 of $56,000, 
which is necessary to meet the increasing liabilities under 
this appropriation. 

Public works $1,870,000. This provides for the construc- 
tion or purchase and the equipment of lighthouse tenders 
and light vessels, and for the establishment and improve- 
ments of aids to navigation, and so forth. This is an in- 
crease of $446,000 over 1931, $400,000 of which is for the 
construction of vessels, and so forth, and $46,000 is for the 
establishment and improvement of aids to navigation and 
other works. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


For the Coast and Geodetic Survey we recommend $3,063,- 
056, an increase of only $42,952 over 1931, most of which is 
for the employment of new personnel. 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES 

For the Bureau of Fisheries we have recommended 
$2,905,540, or $282,480 more than was appropriated for the 
current year. This increase is distributed among the vari- 
ous activities of the bureau, and is set out fully in the report 
accompanying this bill. 


PATENT OFFICE 


There is an increase of $363,020 recommended for the 
Patent Office, or a total of $5,236,750, as compared with 
$4,873,730 for the current year. This increase has been 
distributed as follows: 

Salaries $27,070, which is for new personnel. 

Purchase of books, and so forth, $36,980, which is due to 
the fact that heretofore the contingent expenses of the 
Patent Office were paid from contingent expenses, Commerce 
Department, but will now be paid out of this appropriation. 

Photolithographing, $80,000, made necessary by the in-. 
creased demands made on the Patent Office for copies of 
patents, and so forth. The committee increased this item 
$30,000 over the amount of the Budget estimate, believing 
it to be a good investment because we were told by the 
Commissioner of Patents that for every $6 expended under 
this appropriation he is able to put $10 back into the 
Treasury. 

Furniture and filing cases, an increase of $168,970 to pro- 
vide steel filing cases and some steel furniture when the 
Patent Office moves into the new Department of Commerce 
Building. 

Printing and binding, $50,000, due to the greatly in- 
creased number of patents which it is estimated will be 
issued during the fiscal year 1932. This money is all spent 
at the Government Printing Office. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

For the Bureau of Mines we have recommended a total 
of $2,278,765, which is a decrease under the appropriation 
for 1931 of $270,715; $213,180 of this decrease is due to 
the fact that the helium plant at Amarillo, Tex., is nearly 
completed, so that only $93,010 will be required during the 
year 1932 as compared with $306,190 for 1931. There is 
an increase for 1932 in but two activities under the Bureau 
of Mines, and that is $28,990 under the head of “ Operating 
mine rescue cars and stations,” which is for new personnel, 
the purchase of automobiles, and the erection of a garage 
at Jellico, Tenn., and $15,060 under the head of “ Economics 
of mineral industries,” for new personnel. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The committee has recommended for the conduct of the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1932 a total of 
$13,330,200, an increase of $1,609,030 over the current year, 
the greater part of which increase is for the Bureau of 
Immigration. I will submit for the Recorp a table showing 
the appropriations for 1931 for the various activities under 
the Department of Labor, the committee’s recommendation 
for the fiscal year 1932, and the increase or decrease 
for 1932: 
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Appropriations for the activities of the Department of Labor 
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current year of $21,400, and is for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the study of the hazards to women employed in 
industry. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. This is an appropriation bill for the De- 


50| partment of State, the Department of Justice, the De- 
7,950 | partment of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. Your 
500 | committee received from the President the Budget estimate? 


I wish to say that the newly appointed Secretary of Labor 
came before the committee with a very strong recommenda- 
tion for money to increase the number of people who may 
be deported from the United States annually. We found 
that the department had made demand upon the Bureau of 
the Budget and had been refused. So your committee took 
the responsibility of having an interview with both parties, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the new 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Doak, and his assistant, and as a 
result of our efforts the Budget submitted a supplemental 
estimate for $500,000 which we included in the bill. This 
will give the Department of Labor an opportunity to increase 
very materially the number they are deporting every year. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arentz). The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
eset rape for five additional minutes. 

SHREVE. We are going to help the Secretary of 
F 
United States a very large number of people who are unde- 
sirable and should be deported. 

SALARIES, SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

The amount recommended by the committee for salaries, 
Secretary’s office, is $216,060, an increase of $6,300 over 1931, 
which is to provide for three new employees. 

PRINTING AND BINDING 

There is an increase in this item over 1931 of $56,000. 
This increase is distributed among the different bureaus and 
services of the department and is explained in detail on page 
6 of the Department of Labor hearings. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

For salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
we have recommended $440,480, which is an increase over 
1931 of $79,500. This increase is necessary in order that the 
bureau may comply with the act of July 7, 1930, which act 
provides that the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall collect, 
collate, report, and publish at least once each month full 
and complete statistics of the volume of and changes in 
employment. The act I have mentioned did not carry any 
appropriation for this purpose. 

BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 

This year we are recommending a total of $10,434,160 
for the Bureau of Immigration, an increase over 1931 of 
$1,421,200. The increase includes $500,000 additional for 
deportation of aliens, and the balance is due to additional 
personnel, $70,000 to provide allowances for living quarters, 
heat, light, and fuel for officers and employees of the serv- 
ice stationed in foreign countries, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act approved June 26, 1930, and $351,000 
under the head of immigration stations, the bulk of which 
is to be expended at Ellis Island for repairs to the station 
and to the ferryboat there. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

For salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau the 
bill carries $395,500, or an increase over 1931 of $27,500. 
The increase is for additional personnel and travel expense. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 

For this activity of the Labor Department the committee 

recommends $179,900. This represents an increase over the 


Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. GIBSON. On the last page of the report it shows 
that the Budget estimates for the departments concerned 
for 1932 are $138,304,193.34. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. GIBSON. And the appropriation in this bill is 
$135,942,901.24. That shows a saving or a decrease or a 
cutting off from the Budget estimate of $2,361,292. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. It is an actual cutting down of the Execu- 
tive Budget estimate? 

Mr, SHREVE. It is a cutting down of the estimate that 
came before the committee. I will say to the gentleman 
that during the 10 years that I have handled this appro- 
priation bill it has been our ambition every time not to ex- 
ceed the Budget estimate. As long as we are under the 
Budget estimate, the amount recommended by the Treasury 
Department, we know that we are going along on a sound 
business basis. 

Mr. GIBSON. During the last 10 years you have, gen- 
ipod reported bills carrying less than the Budget esti- 
mates 

Mr. SHREVE. We have, every time. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman is aware that press and 
magazine articles accuse Congress of being extravagant 
and wasteful with the public funds. Is there any basis 
which the gentleman can conceive of as justification for 
such statements in the public press and the magazines? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that as far 
as my observation goes, which covers these departments for 
many years, I do not know of any money that is extrav- 
agantly appropriated, and I do not know of any money that 
is not well spent. The committee has spent a great deal of 
time and it is well informed of the various activities, and 
the committee is not aware of any money being spent in a 
wasteful manner. 

Mr. GIBSON. I think the committee and this subcom- 
mittee have been doing splendid work. The point I wish 
to bring out is that the committee is ever watchful of the 
expenditure of the public funds and in nearly every case it 
cut down under the presidential Budget estimate. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask the gentleman about several 
matters, but because of the lack of time I will ask him only 
at this time about the amount appropriated for the United 
States Court of China. I find, on page 28 of the bill, that 
the total amount is $41,650. ‘The judge of the court re- 
ceives a salary of $10,000, which would leave $31,650 to pay 
the salaries of the United States attorney, the United 
States marshal, the clerk of court, and the assistants to 
the officials of the court, as well as the messengers, and 
so forth. 

I was in hopes that the committee would provide for some 
additional money to give to these employees of the Govern- 
ment in this far-away station which would enable them to 
live decently. What was the thought of the committee as 
to providing an increase for these officials of the Govern- 
ment? 


Mr. SHREVE. The committee recognized the fact that 


the men in China are drawing the same salaries that they 
had in 1905 and 1907. The committee would have been very 
happy to make some increase, but unfortunately we were 
carrying out a program of having no step-ups. In order to 
be consistent, we could not very well give China an increase 
in salaries when we did not give any to the people of the 
United States. 
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Mr. DYER, I think the gentleman and his committee 
probably took the wrong viewpoint, because of the fact that 
these officials and employees are not in the classified service, 
and the attitude of the Congress toward them ought to be 
different from those working in the United States. Their 
salaries at the present time are entirely inadequate. They 
are far away in a foreign country and have no opportunity 
of earning any money other than what this Government 
pays them in connection with their work in this court. 

The gentleman, of course, knows that the Department of 
State asks an increase for this court of $4,800, being a $600 
increase in the present salaries of six of the officials and 
employees. Judge Purdy also urged this increase. I read 
from the hearings on the Department of State appropriation 
bill as follows: 


Mr. SHREVE. Judge Purdy is somewhere in the city. Has he 
been before the committee? 

Mr. Cann. He has not been before the myer yea soa T an 
sorry to say that he left yesterday morning on way 
Shanghai. He feels very strongly about this. He talked with me 
several times about this increase which the Secretary has recom- 
mended. Of course, it was submitted on his recommendation. 
It means a promotion of the assistant clerk of the court from 
$2,400 to $3,000; the stenographer and court reporter from $2,400 
to $3,000; two stenographers, $1,800 to $2,400; deputy marshal 
from $1,800 to $2,400; three assistant deputy marshals, $1,200 to 
$1,800. The judge feels that living expenses have considerably 
increased in Shanghai; the difficulties of living have increased 
and these people are getting small salaries for the responsibilities 
which they have. The judge feels very strongly that in justice 
to them and in justice to the kind of work they do and the con- 
ditions under which they live they ought to have a modest 
increase. 


Mr. SHREVE. Their salaries have not been increased since 1906 
or 1908, have they? 

Mr, Carr. Their salaries have not been increased at all since 
they were first appropriated. 

Mr. HENGSTLER. I think not; not any of these. 

Ms, Carr. The judge's salary was increased by the general court 
act. 

Mr. OLIVER. The judge came to see me about it. He said he 
would also see Mr. SHREVE if he had an opportunity. The reason he 
came to me and to some of the individual members that were 
available was the fact that he was called away and was prevented 
from appearing before the committee. He made to me substan- 
tially the same statement as you have outlined. 

As indicating the intense interest that Judge Purdy feels in 
reference to this matter, he asked permission to state reasons why 
he felt these increases should be granted. Mr. Carr correctly set 
out the reasons for the increases which Judge Purdy expressed. 

Mr. Carr. Great Britain and certain other great powers maintain 
courts in China, either independent courts or consular courts. 
The United States Court for China finds its origin in old treaties 
with China which conferred upon consular officers judicial juris- 
diction over American citizens and suits against American citizens 
in China. China relinquished that jurisdiction to the American 
consuls, then it was found that the number and difficulty of the 
cases had grown so much that the consuls did not possess the 
qualifications or the judicial knowledge that was necessary prop- 
erly to dispose of them. Therefore, an independent court similar 
to a district court in the United States was established. It was 
given the jurisdiction which the treaties conferred upon consuls. 

This court was created by the act of June 30, 1906, and given 
exclusive jurisdiction over all cases and judicial proceedings at 
that time within the jurisdiction of the American minister and 
consuls except civil cases where the sum involved was not over 
$500 United States gold, and criminal cases where the punishment 
for the offense would not exceed $100 fine or 60 days’ imprison- 
ment, or both. In the latter class of cases the court was given 
appellate jurisdiction and was charged with supervisory control 
over the exercise of consuls and vice consuls of the duties pre- 
scribed by law relating to estates of decedents in China. 

An increase of $4,800 in the appropriation for the United States 
Court for China is recommended by the judge of the court for 
promotions as follows: 


Assistant clerk of the court. 
Stenographer and court reporter 


CC ate | Re oie RE aie Piya ve LEE 1, 800— 2, 400 
Deputy mann ů8T—x—x—ñ ᷑ĩ ̃—ẽ 1, 800- 2, 400 
3 assistant deputy marshals 1, 200— 1, 800 


The judge states that the assistant clerk of court and the ste- 
nographer and court reporter should receive at the very least $3,000 
a year and the stenographers $2,400. With regard to the deputy 
marshal and assistant deputy marshals he says that the present 
salaries are very inadequate. They are forced to maintain their 
homes, pay municipal taxes, meet high rates in light, water, and 
heat, clothe and feed themselves and families at a cost far greater 
than it would be in the United States. The costs of living here are 
at least 60 per cent higher than they were five years ago. There- 
fore, it is urgently requested that a raise of $50 a month per man 
be granted. 
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Mr. SHREVE. I think there is a good deal of merit in 
what the gentleman said, but we are in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of handling increases in salary in such a way that we 
did not think that we could make an exception of those in 
China. 

Mr. DYER. My information is that, in order to keep those 
men there, it has been necessary to ask the Department of 
State again and again to advance some money out of 
another fund to pay them. I think it would be much better 
if the committee would allow the increase, which I under- 
stand amounts to very little. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is very small. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and three 
Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I propose to 
discuss a question concerning which there has been a cam- 
paign or propaganda carried on more extensively than has 
been the case in respect to any measure that has come to 
this House during my stay here. It is a matter which so 
vitally concerns the welfare of the entire country that no 
Member can afford to be indifferent to it. Therefore I will 
greatly appreciate the courtesy of Members if they will 
remain on the floor and listen to the discussion. On De- 
cember 3 and again on December 8 last I addressed the 
House on the Capper-Kelly price fixing bill. In those 
speeches I sought to direct the attention of the House to its 
objectionable features, and to demonstrate that it is not 
only economically unsound and indefensible, but that in 
operation it will have the opposite effect to that which is 
claimed for it. My effort at this time will be to reinforce the 
arguments heretofore made and give cumulative reasons 
why the bill should not pass; but let me say to you that 
before any conclusion is drawn that Members are willing to 
act upon, they should consult the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and thus familiarize themselves with the conditions 
therein dealt with, in order to have a better appreciation of 
what is sought to be done by this measure. 

In the speech made on the 8th of December last I said 
that price-fixing privileges as proposed by this measure 
were limited to manufacturers and producers, but this 
statement was erroneous. The subject matter of the con- 
tract is identified in the bill as— 

A commodity which bears (or the label or container of which 
bears) the trade-mark, brand, or trade name of the producer of 


such commodity, and which is in fair and open competition with 
commodities of the same general class produced by others. 


But any owner of such commodity may make contracts 
concerning resale price. In other words, ownership is made 
the test of the right to make price-fixing contracts, and not 
production, as I am told, was the intention of the committee 
in adopting the amendment to the bill which relates to the 
fixing of retail prices, so far as the first transaction of sale 
is concerned. If the act is adopted, legalizing, so far as Fed- 
eral law is concerned, contracts relating to interstate traffic, 
they would still be subject to attack. The bill deals with a 
single contract between the vendor and the vendee, but how 
can the principle of control of resale price be enforced ex- 
cept the particular contract becomes one of a system of con- 
tracts tending to create a monopoly or in undue and general 
restraint of trade? It is not permissible under the bill that 
the manufacturer shall extend his control beyond fixing the 
resale price of his immediate vendee, but when this vendee, 
say, the wholesaler, makes sale he executes the will of his 
vendor in order to exonerate himself from liability under 
his own contract to the manufacturer entered into for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, thus imposing upon a transac- 
tion the will of one who is no proper party thereto, and carry- 
ing his influence one step beyond the point where the act 
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says that it shall stop. It is not expected that price fixing by 
contract shall be confined to dealings between the manu- 
facturers and the wholesalers. Mr. Crichton Clark, who 
has for many years been in charge of this movement, said 
in an article appearing in the Hardware Age of December 25 
last: 

It is also clear under existing law that the manufacturer may 
always refuse to sell the wholesaler with or without reason, and he 
may certainly refuse to sell his goods to any wholesaler who in turn 
does not contract under the Capper-Kelly bill with his retailers 
as to the resale price at which the goods are to be sold. 

So the wholesaler is to be forced to deal with the retailers 
under a contract system, and when he makes such contracts 
he forges a link in the chain that extends back to the manu- 
facturer in whose benefit all the contracts are made, which 
establishes a monopoly and is in undue and general restraint 
of trade. Any general plan to fix prices, whether by agree- 
ment, express or implied, or by a course of dealing or other 
circumstances by which dealers are coerced into adhering 
to the fixed prices, will continue to be in violation of the 
Federal antitrust act. 

On different occasions Members in discussing this matter 
with me have inquired as to the rulings of the several courts 
of the different States, and with your indulgence I shall 
consume a few minutes in giving you the benefit of my 
investigation. The courts of a number of States have sus- 
tained the validity of a price-fixing stipulation in a con- 
tract of sale, but in almost every instance there have been 
cautious reservations. For instance, that it was not shown 
that the contract created a monopoly, or was in general 
restraint of trade, or had a controlling effect on the entire 
output of a particular commodity, or was one of a system of 
contracts whereby one of these results was sought to be 
obtained. The better reasoning seems to be found in those 
cases which hold such contracts valid as reasonably neces- 
sary to the protection of the good will of the manufacturer, 
and not injurious to the public interest, so long as the 
restriction does not cover all or a controlling fraction of 
a given commodity and the price fixed is fair to the public 
in that it furnishes only reasonable profit to the contracting 
parties; also so long as a controlling number of manufac- 
turers or wholesale dealers in such commodity have not 
made identical contracts with the retailers in such locality. 

However, the courts seem to be almost equally divided 
upon this question, a great many having held such con- 
tracts invalid upon various grounds; some because in undue 
restraint of trade, others because they restricted unduly 
inherent freedom of alienation; others because such con- 
tracts were violative of State statutes and antitrust laws; 
and still others because violative of the Federal antitrust 
laws. 

On purely intrastate transactions the adoption of the act 
would have no bearing, and upon these State laws would 
obtain. However, as to all matters relating to interstate 
transactions State laws will be compelled to yield to the act. 

The Supreme Court has gone a long way in holding what 
constitutes interstate commerce. Such commerce’ is not 
confined to transportation from one State to another, but 
comprehends all commercial intercourse between different 
States and all the component parts of that intercourse. 
Where goods in one State are transported into another for 
purposes of sale the commerce does not end with transporta- 
tion but embraces as well the sale of the goods after they 
reach their destination, and while they are in their original 
package. Contracts to buy, sell, or exchange goods to be 
transported among the several States are a part of inter- 
state trade or commerce. Of course, after the goods have 
come to rest, after their interstate movement has ended, 
they lose their interstate character. 

When a merchant puts his goods upon his shelves and 
retails them over the counter the transaction is purely intra- 
state so long as it is intended that they are not to be sent 
out of the State or transported out of the State by the 
seller. Soa contract made between a seller and buyer relat- 
ing to goods to be transported without the State where the 
contract is made or from another State into the State in 
which the contract is made by the terms of which the 
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buyer obligates himself to sell at a certain price will be 
enforceable. 

The advocates of this bill insist that it will regulate and 
standardize business, and will prevent price cutting, but 
when we come to the hearings we find the representatives of 
manufacturers of trade-marked goods contending that this 
class of producers is entitled to an advantage over all others, 
and the basis of this claim is that the good will and trade- 
marks of those manufacturers are properties that should 
not be subject to the ordinary hazards of trade; that a 
trade-mark should give the owner a preferential status be- 
fore the law, and therefore relieve him from the competi- 
tion of makers of other branded and unbranded goods. 
They profess interest in the wholesaler, retailer, and general 
public, but this is evidently insincere. What they want is 
enlargement of their patent-monopoly rights to the point 
to enabling them to control entirely the distribution of 
their goods, and as a result of this dominative influence 
thus acquire distribution of the goods of all others. 

To gain the support of the small merchant who con- 
stitutes a part of the prey that they expect to feast upon, 
they say that they are against all unregulated price cutting, 
but when we turn to the evidence taken by the committee, 
though taken in 1926, we find this same representative of 
the so-called American Fair Trade League, the gentleman 
whom I have already quoted who characterizes the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Miles case, written by 
the present Chief Justice, “as absurd,” and who says that 
“only knaves and their dupes oppose” his price-fixing 
scheme, testifying as follows: 

You will be told by our opponents that the Capper-Kelly 2 
will compel stores which have a low cost of doing business to 
charge the same rate of profit as stores which have a higher cost 
of doing business. You must bear in mind that low-cost stores 
can reflect their lower prices to the public on all the unbranded 
goods they sell, and on such branded goods as are unrestricted, 
and they will charge uniform prices only on such branded goods 
as are sold to them under resale price con y 

Now, gentlemen, what does this language mean? It means 
that by this legislation all competition between branded 
goods, in retail, will be eliminated. This means that com- 
petition in manufacturing costs will likewise be eliminated, 
and it means more than this, it means that if price cutting 
injures the reputation of an article, then the producer, to 
protect his product, will brand it, and with all products 
branded all manufacturers will become merged into a com- 
bination of common understanding and unity of interest, 
and the wholesalers and retailers forced to comply with 
such terms as may be dictated. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to reverse the relation- 
ship that exists between the manufacturer and retailer on 
the one hand, and the retailer and consuming public on the 
other. Instead of the retailer being the agent and servant 
of the buyer he becomes, under this bill, the agent and 
servant of the manufacturer. The retailer’s interest is 
shifted from the class that supports him to the class that 
he supports. He takes orders from the maker and gives 
them to the buyer. His continuing in business is dependent 
upon sustaining the good will of those from whom he buys 
rather than of those to whom he sells. The consuming 
public gets no consideration whatsoever. 

Under the existing theory of business the retailer, when 
he buys and pays for his goods, becomes the owner of them, 
and owes no duty to the manufacturer, but he does owe a 
duty to his customers, his trade, and that is to treat them 
fairly and to charge them no more than what will bring 
him a return of a legitimate profit; but how can he do this 
if the control of his business be transferred to the manu- 
facturer? How can he determine what represents fair 
profit if the right to price his goods be denied him? 

A regular customer continues regular so long as his con- 
fidence in his merchant is sustained. When he makes dis- 
covery that the merchant has lost interest in him he be- 
comes an occasional buyer, and business can not live on the 
trade of the occasional buyer. 

The hearings of the committee are suggestive of many 
illustrations showing how the retailer will be injured by the 
passage of this bill. Remembering that the purpose is to 
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permit the manufacturer to fix resale prices, which must be 
edhered to except under certain named conditions, what is 
the dry-goods merchant to do with remnants or unsalable 
stocks? 

He may have a hundred or a thousand bolts of dress goods 
upon his shelves. He rarely sells by the bolt; purchases are 
in lesser amounts, and as a result remnants are left on hand. 
He can not induce movement by lowering price. They are 
not damaged and therefore can not be offered for sale as 
such. He does not want to go out of business, so he must 
keep them on hand, and as a consequence bury a large part 
of his profits. Or he buys a lot of ladies’ and men’s clothing. 
Some are of such colors and style as not to attract the buy- 
ing public. Nothing will move them but bargain prices, but 
these he can not give. 

Proponents of the bill say they are not opposed to low 
prices to the public, but this argument is exploded by the 
inquiry, Then why complain? The main purpose of the 
legislation is to increase prices, and this is easily demon- 
strable. 

The Radio Distributing Corporation, of Newark, N. J., in 
a telegram sent on December 2, 1930, said: 

The Capper-Kelly fair trade bill will come up when Congress 
convenes, and we strongly recommend the passage of this bill. 
American industry needs this protection so that their advertised 
list prices will be maintained and not cut by unscrupulous re- 
tailers. American manufacturers and distributors are spending 
millions upon millions of dollars to advertise their products, and 
without the passage of this bill they are restricted from properly 
protecting their market against the unscrupulous retailer who 
endeavors to tear down everything that is built up by these 
responsible manufacturers and distributors. Anything you can do 
to help in the passage of this bill will be appreciated by us and 
by all legitimate manufacturers, distributors, and retailers. 

Mr. Clark, who is carrying the burden of this fight, testi- 
fied: 

There will be no tendency whatever for all goods to be sold 
under such trade-mark contracts. There will always be a public 
demand for unbranded as well as branded goods, and if too many 
manufacturers begin to use branded goods, an irresistible competi- 
tive demand will be created for fairly priced unbranded Nabe 
and fortunes will be reaped by those who undertake to supply the 
demand. 

What is the inference to be drawn from this statement? 
It means that trade- marked goods, though unfairly priced, 
will hold their own in any trade war unless and until un- 
branded goods are fairly priced. But the same incentive 
that prompts one manufacturer to trade-mark his goods 
will likewise prompt the other, and with all goods trade- 
marked and all prices fixed by the manufacturer all will be 
high. This statement by the witness and others made in 
the hearing demonstrates one more thing, and that is the 
ineffectiveness of the legislation in curbing the chain store, 
and if the chain store is not to be curbed, then what pos- 
sible interest can the retailer have in the legislation? I 
have elsewhere suggested how unfair trade practices can be 
restrained, and if the manufacturer and the retailer would 
manifest an interest in such legislation there would be, in 
my opinion, possibility of accomplishing something. But 
this deals with trade practices alone, and does not serve the 
concealed purposes of the manufacturer. 

‘The burden of proponents’ contention is that price cut- 
ting injures the good will of the manufacturers of trade- 
marked goods. It has never occurred to them to mention 
the good will of other manufacturers, except to suggest that 
the price cutters operate upon them. 

It is intended that the manufacturers shall be given 
the power to make the price structure rigid and unyielding 
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to basic commodity fluctuation—that the fall of rubber from 
a price of $1.25 to 8 cents per pound will not be reflected 
in the price of the manufactured product. While the gen- 
eral commodity prices have fallen from 15 to 40 per cent, 
there has been no lowering of price of branded merchandise 
in the past 12 months, except in comparatively few in- 
stances. A list that I have before me shows that prices of 
these goods have increased more often than they have 
fallen. 

Costs of merchandise under existing conditions are not 
entirely rigid and inflexible. There is variance in price, 
due to free goods, rebates on quantities, advertising allow- 
ances, and freight allowances, but all dealers do not get 
these. These practices will likely be continued, even if the 
bill should pass, being necessary in order to hold the busi- 
ness of the chain store. Some companies will set up sub- 
sidiaries and put out their products under a different name 
or no name at all in order to give price preferences to 
chain stores. Such subsidiaries are now maintained by 
reputable concerns. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. I do not want to interfere with the gentle- 
man’s course of argument, which is very interesting, but 
in regard to the point of reflecting a lower cost there is 
no need for us to theorize in respect to the effect of resale- 
price maintenance, because the automobile business is built 
on the maintenance of the resale price. What effect does 
lowered cost of production have on automobile prices? Is it 
not always reflected in lower prices? 

Mr. COX. I did not yield to the gentleman to make a 
statement. If he will defer until I have finished my general 
statement I will be glad to answer any questions. he may 
desire to ask. I expected him to ask that particular ques- 
tion and I think I am prepared to answer it. 

There is no elimination of distribution costs in the bill, 
but just the reverse. In all merchandising there are three 
constant elements of cost involved—manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing costs. The consumer must pay for all 
three services no matter who performs them. If the whole- 
saler is eliminated by direct dealings between the manu- 
facturer and retailer, they will be done through the whole- 
saling department of the manufacturer and at added costs 
to the consumer, due to increased transportation costs and 
greater losses on bad accounts. 

The real force back of all this price-fixing agitation is the 
consolidated will of the manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods and patent owners, led by the patent medicine makers. 
They are not satisfied with their partial control of trade but 
insist that it be made complete, in order that they may be 
protected against injury to their good will resulting from 
low prices brought about by competition. 

Keeping in mind that good will is property, but property 
created at public expense, incorporated as a part of capital 
investment and on which the public is made to pay a divi- 
dend, further increasing value with further increased capi- 
talization and at added costs to the public, let us see if the 
good will of the manufacturer is suffering, and if they need 
legislation against the operation of ordinary business laws. 
I hold in my hand a list of 57 leading national advertisers. 
The table contains their expenditures for newspaper and 
magazine advertisements for 1929; the good will on the 
balance sheet with the year on which the item appears, and 
their earnings for 1927, 1928, and 1929. This statement is 
as follows: 


Expenditures of 57 leading advertisers for advertisements in newspapers and magazines 


Companies 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co 
Coca-Cola Co. 


10, 189, 121 


ertising estimates compiled b C eee eee ed b 
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Expenditures of 57 leading advertisers for advertisements in newspapers and magazines—Continued 


Companies 


V. Vivaudou ne.) 


. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co 
Radio Victor: Corpora TT 
General Foods C ration... 


0 f 
88 88 . 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
Cliquot Club Co. 
Ford Motor Co 


46 
47 


uaker Oats Co 
Andrew Jergens Co 


Pond’s Extract Co. A ASEE E EE O 


—— $3, 787, 345 $21, 268,339 | $2,490,787 | $1, 817, 428 $1, 336, 656 
1, 533, 000 15, 000, 000 3. 366, 133 3, 140, 459 4, 295, 961 
+231, 800 6, 000, 000 2, 281, 978 1. 359, 014 663, 540 

732, 989 16. 000, 000 11, 905, 289 13, 192, 974 16, 309, 652 
PSEREN 11, 522, 359 4, 231, 896 8, 293, 543 3, 124, 414 
3 564, 500 10, 314, 275 13, 135, 666 13, 327, 844 18, 614, 375 
144, 500 8, 291, 569 5, 210, 053 7, 752, 532 6, 838, 938 

180, 845 1, 500, 000 1, 524, 002 1, 795, 288 2, 107, 597 

201, 250 7, 952, 310 1, 012, 191 355, 704 1, 110, 583 

652, 637 6, 081, 061 9, 767, 347 11, 068, 618 11, 608, 708 
4 674, 565 7, 000, 000 7,154,445 | 11,354. 331 20, 403, 725 
336, 050 5, 644, 000 1, 720, 199 2, 109, 661 2, 810, 268 
—̃ — 5, 000, 000 1, 357, 420 1, 008, 643 971, 048 
2 4, 902, 992 1, 012, 634 935, 931 1. 103, 432 
3 16, 277, 158 17, 883, 365 21, 423, 571 

1, 721, 420 4, 253, 164 4, 275, 371 4, 695, 572 

— —— *6, 314, 128 4, 160, 770 6, 456, 388 7, 435, 780 
—— soem 500, 000 1, 862, 011 2, 104, 407 3, 207, 336 
1, 316, 691 29,080,665 | 30, 172, 563 82, 210, 521 

2 1, 002, 450 191, 539 218, 527 332, 869 
444, 867 8,478,320 | 19, 834, 799. 15, 802, 562 

r 11, 868, 219 14. 555, 683 19, 422, 314 

17, 717, 331 15, 579, 335 19, 148, 034 

8 8, 279, 485 6, 212, 156 8, 910, 631 

1, 057, 420 1, 462, 046 2, 213, 831 


— 1 TTT 
1. 526, 848 
oan — 
/ r K. BET RN 
— — 2.02 748 376 5, 455, 723 
1, 080, 500 458 86, 767, 623 
1, 240, 200 964 4, 980, 536 
737, 800 440 22, 004, 916 
899, 500 799 2, 514, 676 
1, 480, 400 182 13, 076, 815 
228 742 #20, 012, 171 
14, 761, 710 498 | #81, 797, 80 
215 091 7 5 
3 795 
0 
TTT 166 78, 400, 754 
358 +4, 979, 857 
225 576. 009 
8 221 3, 468. 936 
ee 
679 #1, 463. 588 
360 8, 052, 836 
ited 327 2, 612, 851 
Sonceu 806 67, 289, 880 


56 | Cudahy Packing Corporation 444X451 
ae... x ̃¼V— : — 

2 Magazine advertising only. 

8 of 83 company, are Chocolate Co. 

t Newspa; for 1928 was $1,709,000. 

tCalumer ane Powder Co. isa subsidiary of General Foods 

t These figures are for American Radiator 
g 8 subsidiaries only. 
‘De cit. 


Chrysler Corporation acquired business and assets of Dodge Bros. in 1028. 


The list shows the good will of a single company running 
as high as $59,000,000, and the annual advertising costs of 
another mounting up to approximately $31,000,000. 

Corn Products Refining Co., with good will capitalized at 
$16,000,000, increased its net income from $6,326,358 in 1921 
to $16,309,652 in 1929. 

Borden Co., makers of Eagle Brand condensed milk, with 
good-will value at $7,000,000, increased its net earning from 
$7,154,445 in 1927 to $20,403,725 in 1929. 

When a mother buys a can of Eagle Brand condensed milk 
for her infant child she pays a price that represents not 
only scandalous profit on physical values but a like profit on 
the reputation of the maker—named good will—valued at 
$7,000,000. 

Take Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., makers of Chesterfield 
cigarettes, spending above $5,000,000 annually for. advertis- 
ing, with good will valued at $40,709,711, increasing net earn- 
ings from $9,163,156 in 1927 to $12,758,276 in 1929. 

The American Tobacco Co., makers of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, with annual advertising cost at $8,035,963 and 
good will capitalized at $54,099,430, increasing its net earn- 
ings from $23,257,803 in 1927 to $30,178,604 in 1929; and 
R. J. Reynolds Co., makers of Camel cigarettes, with an 
annual advertising cost of $1,276,550 and good will valued 
at $1,316,691, increasing its net income from $20,080,665 in 
1927 to $32,210,521 in 1929, all increasing the price of their 


Corporation. 
Co. only. In 1929, the company merged with the Standard Sanitary Corporation and acquired its present title 


products here at a time when the raw tobacco grown by the 
farmer is taken at a price that represents less than one-half 
of cost of production. 

Look at the record of the American Radiator, now Stand- 
ard Sanitary Co., a part of one of the most complete trusts 
in the country, at a time when raw materials are low, rais- 
ing the price of their products, and this, too, after running 
their net profits from $12,057,315 in 1927 to $20,012,171 in 
1929. The different units of the old Bathtub Trust are 
solidly behind this bill and have been writing Members of 
Congress to support it. Look to the record of any of this 
special-privilege class and say if there is excuse for per- 
petrating this awful conspiracy against the people. To 
illustrate what the patent-medicine makers are doing, let me 
quote you from the record of the hearings: 


On March 18, 1926, the stock of the Lambert Co., which was to 
take over the ownership of 56%4 per cent of Listerine was offered 
the general public. The company was capitalized as follows: 


Common stock (without par value) 
Deferred stock (without par value) 


1100, 000 shares are to be reserved for conversion of the deferred stock, 
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Fa POCE TA ONKOL Mt inci ger On this basis the 
281,250 shares of common stock to be issued had a value of 
$11,742,187.50. 

Now, what did this $11,742,187.50 represent? 

According to Gerard B. Lambert, president of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., the net tangible assets of the company were 
approximately $1,000,000. As the newly formed Lambert Co. 
owned only 5614 per cent of the net tangible assets, the $11,742,- 
187.50 represented $562,500 of net tangible assets and $11,179,- 
687.50 of “good will.” This, however, was stock which rep- 
resented only 56 ½ per cent of the good will.” The value of the 
entire “good will” on the same basis was therefore $19,875,000. 
Consumers of the company’s products, therefore, pay not only 
dividends on tangible assets of $1,000,000, but on “good will” of 
$19,875,000; and, of course, all the costs of production, advertising, 
and distribution. 

The advertising history of the Lambert Pharmacal Co. is ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The company was founded 47 years ago. 
Until 1921 Listerine was marketed with practically no expendi- 
ture for advertising. Then high-pressure methods of marketing 
were adopted. The growth of the advertising expenditures is 
indicated by the fact that in 1925 advertising expenses were 
$3,000,000. What followed is told in the following table: 

Net profits of Lambert Pharmacal Co. after Federal income taxes 
at 13 ½ per cent. 


* a December 31: 


1, 499, 210.77 
22 et iste EE vse yore — 2,011, 940. 89 


This makes ownership of the name Listerine better than owner- 
ship of a gold mine. That the exploiters of the name appreciate 
the fact is demonstrated by their policy of launching new products 
from time to time, such as Listerine tooth paste and Listerine 
throat pares sig name is plainly going to yield its uttermost 


5 In view 8 these facts it is absurd for manufacturers who market 
their product in this way to plead that there is any necessity for 
the Kelly bill in order to protect their good will or to protect 
them from so-called price cutting on the ground that it destroys 
the market for the products they manufacture. 

Let me illustrate what the patent-owner sharks are doing 
to the public by way of getting dividends on their good will. 
Squibbs sodium bicarbonate, sold to retailer at 21 cents, 
carries a charge of 14 cents for good will. Pond’s Extract 
(witch hazel) sold to the retailer at $1.29, carries a charge 
of 76 cents for good will. Colgate vaseline, sold to retailer 
at 57 cents, carries a charge of 30 cents for good will. 
Nujol (mineral oil) sold to retailer at 57 cents, carries a 
charge of 25 cents for good will. Bayer's Aspirin, sold to 
retailer 100 at 76 cents, carries a charge of 49 cents for 
good will. Agaol (mineral oil and aga) sold to retailer at 
83 cents, carries the amount of 53 cents for good will. Car- 
bona, sold to retailer at 18 cents, carries the amount of 14 
cents for good will. Old Dutch Cleanser, sold to retailer at 
64 cents, carries the amount of 25 cents for good will. 
Venida hair nets, sold to retailer at 83 cents, carries 5 cents 
for good will. Prophylactic. toothbrush, sold to dealer 
(three rows) at 30 cents, carries a charge of 17 cents for 
good will, and (four rows) sold to dealer at 36 cents, carries 
a charge of 20.5 cents for good will. B. V. D.’s, sold to re- 
tailer at $1.05, carries a charge of 34 cents for good will. 
Royal Baking Powder, sold to retailer at 37 cents, carries a 
charge of 20 cents for good will. Scott’s Emulsion, sold to 
retailer at 71 cents, carries a charge of 25 cents for good 
will. 


And this list might be run into the thousands. Do you 
think the protection of the good will of these medicine 
makers and others sufñcient justification for this conspiracy 
against the American people? 

Reduce high costs of distribution! Who, in the face of 
this record, will dare presume to impose upon your credulity 
such an assertion? 

Is there no satisfying the hunger of greed? This octopus, 
the patent owners, think they have you bound with commit- 
ments made without knowledge of the effect of a vote for 
this monstrosity, but I can not believe such to be possible. 

Let me give you one more illustration of what the patent 
owners are doing and able to do under existing law. The 
Gillett razor, while original patent was in force, retailed at 
$5, but when the monopoly expired the price of the razor 
fell to 27 cents. 

With this act adopted it will be no longer necessary that 
manufacturers conspire to control markets, for the act sets 
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up the conspiracy and turns them loose as licensed pirates 
upon the public. 

When same resale price to dealers in same community fs 
fixed, as the act says shall be done, what becomes of compe- 
tition as between dealers; and when the dealer fixes the resale 
price of all retailers in same community, as the act says shall 
be done, what becomes of competition between retailers and 
where is the bargaining power of the consumer? The re- 
tailer whose capital is small and whose place of business is 
unattractive, who keeps no clerk, can no longer draw trade 
by lower prices. The right to give the consumer the benefit 
of his low cost of operation he will no longer have. He 
simply passes out of the picture with all his trade going to 
the place of style and great show. 

Let no Member deceive himself about this bill. It simply 
disarms the public of its shield of the law, raises the breast- 
works of privilege, and renders hopeless the cause of the 
millions who depend upon Congress to give them justice 
and fair play. The tragic part of this whole controversy 
is the deception that has been practiced upon the small 
retail merchant. He has been told that the measure is 
sound, that it is competitive rather than monopolistic, that 
it increases competition between manufacturers, is not 
against the public interest, that it will help him, and he 
believes these things. He has been told that it will relieve 
him from the killing competition of chain stores-and make 
him the master of his own business, and he believes these 
things. He has been told that the manufacturer can fix 
the resale price of all dealers and retailers, with lower 
costs to the consumer, that business of all retailers will be 
standardized with profits guaranteed, and he believes these 
things. So why try take the truth to him and have to de- 
fend it? Why not leave him the victim of his own false 
opinion? The public knows nothing of the matter. Why 
not just leave it alone as the patient and docile beast to 
take this new blow? 

While it is ordinarily true that one who procures a thing 
to be done will not be heard to complain at law, but if this 
bill passes and the retailer finds that he has been en- 
trapped, he will turn to you and demand to know why you 
permitted such a thing to be done, and it will be no suf- 
ficient answer for you to say that you complied with his 
request, for he will tell you that the question was compli- 
cated, that right decision required study, that material for 
such study was available to you, that you were Congress- 
man not he, that the responsibility was yours and not his, 
and with this he will spew you out. But what will the vic- 
timized public do when it awakens to its betrayal? Your 
own good sense gives you answer. 

Let me say to you farmer-minded Members who stress 
equality of treatment as between all classes, and to you 
Members who insist upon squaring all legislation with the 
public good, indeed, to all Members who seek right solution 
of every public question, which embraces the entire member- 
ship of the House: With understanding of this measure 
there is presented the test of your faith; for your vote will 
put you either on the side of the people or against them. 
To stumble into a conclusion will excuse no one. The ques- 
tion is too vital for surface consideration. It demands 
bringing into play your patriotic ideals and your lofty states- 
manship. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will be glad to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman cited a most interesting 
tabulation of figures showing the retail prices of various 
articles as compared with the good will of different manu- 
facturers, varying in different instances. I wish to inquire: 
what was included in the basis of the computation as to: 
good will? 

Mr. COX. That includes income upon the valuation of 
good will and also all advertising costs.. The gentleman 
understands that good will is the reputation of a business 
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concern built upon advertising the cost of which is borne 
by the consuming public. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this instance how does the gentle- 
man arrive at the proportion of good will as compared with 
the retail price? 

Mr. COX. The basis of the tabulation is found in the 
hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in 1926, and the value of the article itself was ar- 
rived at by figuring the cost of a competitive article, which 
competitive condition was verified by the United States 
Testing Co. in the city of New York. The basis for that 
statement appears in evidence in the hearings, beginning 
on page 290 and continuing until that particular subject is 
concluded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I remember the statement of the 
gentleman, he gave the retail price and the good will. 

Mr. COX. I did not give the retail price in that state- 
ment. I simply gave the price of the wholesaler or the 
manufacturer to the retailer, and not the price to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that list did the gentleman have any 
basis for estimating the value of the goods? 

Mr. COX. Absolutely; and the basis for every assertion 
I made are facts that are embodied in the record of the 
hearings. 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is the testimony of one indi- 
vidual, or the testimony of various manufacturers? 

Mr. COX. That is the testimony of one individual. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who is that? 

Mr. COX. Percy Straus, of the Macy Co., of the city 
of New York, but every assertion made by Mr. Straus was 
verified by the findings of the Testing Co., which is like- 
wise embodied in the record of the hearings, the accuracy 
of which no one has as yet questioned. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman states that the whole tabu- 
lation as to the value of good will added on the price comes 
from one individual, and it might be well to state that 
Percy Straus represented the Macy chain of stores, which 
is known as one of the most notorious price cutters in the 
United States. 

Mr. COX. Very well, but no witness that appeared was 
more impressive than Mr. Straus, and none half so well 
prepared to sustain the truth of every assertion made. I 
will quote from one of the gentleman’s own witnesses, not 
a witness that appeared before the committee, and yet the 
record of his transactions does appear in this case. I refer 
to the Lambert Co. In other words, there was no witness 
who appeared before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce that even attempted to contradict or refute 
the testimony given by Mr. Percy Straus with reference 
to these same matters. I call attention to the record from 
which I have just quoted, and that is with reference to the 
Lambert Co. Here was a company with physical properties 
valued at a million dollars. Mind you, it is one of these 
large business enterprises that are here clamoring for price- 
fixing legislation. The evidence showed—and it is by the 
confession of the president of the company—that their 
physical values were $1,000,000, and yet the good will was 
put at a value of approximately $20,000,000, and when the 
consuming public buys an article at a cost of 20 cents, 1 
cent represents the cost of production, plus the profit of the 
article itself, and 19 cents represents the contribution that 
the public is making in order to create a dividend on a 
fictitious thing, and that is the value of good will fixed at 
$19,000,000. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We have listened with great interest to 
the gentleman’s splendid address, which has been most en- 
lightening. Will the gentleman state if he knows what the 
attitude of organized labor and farm organizations is with 
respect to this proposed legislation? 

Mr. COX. I understand that the American Federation of 
Labor has taken no official action upon this bill or upon any 
of the kindred measures that have been pending before 
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of the hearings of 1926 a letter from Mr. Green, addressed to 
Mr. Harold Young, which expresses opposition to the bill; 
but I happen to know that Mr. Green is not in a position 
at this time to be quoted on this subject. With respect to 
the Grange, you will find in the hearings more than one 
statement coming from individuals authorized to express 
the attitude of the Grange on the subject in opposition to the 
bill. I happen to have a letter from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, written by Chester H. Gray, the Wash- 
ington representative, on December 19, 1930, in which he 
Says: 

In reply to your inquiry of December 16 relative to H. R. 11, the 
Capper-Kelly bill, let me say that the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is now, and has been for several years, opposed to such 
legislation. 

Of course, reflecting, as I understand it, the welfare of the 
people who make up this great farmers’ organization, the 
organization could do nothing other than to express its 
opposition to the bill, which is in itself a thrust at the very 
heart of the masses. The letter continues: 

In the American Farm Bureau Federation annual meeting of 
December, 1927, the organization announced its position opposing 
legislation which would ask retail price fixing. That resolution 
meant the then pending Capper-Kelly bill-it being inter- 
preted by the farmers in the Farm Bureau as permitting manu- 
facturers really to fix the price over the retail counters at which 
their commodities should be sold. 

Then in 1928 we reannounced our position in opposition to re- 
tail price fixing. In December, 1930, the first resolution adopted 
reads: “The policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
heretofore expressed in annual meetings are reaffirmed, and unless 
repealed herein, or inconsistent herewith, are declared to be in 
full force and effect.” 

Since there is nothing in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion resolutions of 1930, which repeals the two resolutions above 
spoken of, or modifies them, then, of course, the former position 
of the organization continues to be as it was in 1927 and 1928. 

Thanking you for this opportunity of again expressing our 
opinion in the matter, and with highest personal regard, I am 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. GRAY, 
Washington Representative. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Without expressing my views as to 
the merits of the bill, it has seemed to me that the members 
of the Farm Bureau are the last people in the world to 
complain about price fixing. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
when the farmer takes his produce to market he does not 
put the price upon it. 

The other fellow makes the price. If he wants a plow 
stock or if he wants a hoe, or if he wants any ordinary 
farm implement, or anything else, the price is named for 
him. He does not make it. Conditions are such that that 
can not be changed, and he will always be in that position 
so far as trade and commerce is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia five additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I have read the gentleman’s 
speeches on this subject, and they are all very interesting. 

Mr. COX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I understand one of the sub- 
stantial objections to this bill is that it destroys the bar- 
gaining power of the consumer. 

Mr. COX. Of course, I presume that is conceded by 
everyone. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I am not entirely clear on that 
and I want information. How would the bargaining power 
of the consumer be destroyed with respect to any particular 
commodity if the consumer could turn to a competitive 
product that is offered to him? 


Mr. COX. I understand the point which the gentleman is 


previous Congresses. However, you will find in the record making. For instance, take the maker of Wesson cooking 
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oil, under existing conditions the consumer wanting a can 
of Wesson cooking oil can go into a store in a back street 
where the proprietor does all of his work, where the rents 
are low, where the operating costs are at the minimum, and 
he can get it at a price that is lower than he can get it if 
he went to the fashionable store on one of the main streets. 
That is the condition as it exists now. If this bill i: passed, 
the price that that little merchant in the back street makes 
to the consumer will be the same price that is offered by 
the fashionable store on the main street. In other words, 
the price is uniform. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. But this bill only applies with 
respect to competitive commodities? 

Mr. COX. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. But in what way would the 
bargaining power of the consumer be destroyed if the con- 
sumer could always turn to a competitive product on the 
shelf. Does not the producer of price-maintained com- 
petitive product take all the chances in such a case? 

Mr. COX. Suppose we take the manufacture of Wesson 
cooking oil. By the way, the meat packers are likely to be 
tremendously interested in this legislation and that is em- 
phasized by the recent decision of Mr. Justice Bailey, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in which the 
packers’ consent decree was modified. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, we will probably pass it if they 
are in favor of it. 

Mr. COX. They will probably be for it. The manufac- 
turer of Wesson cooking oil, if this bill is passed, will fix the 
price the same at the place where the product is processed 
and put out as it is at the most distant point in the country. 
No allowance whatever is made for freight or anything like 
that. In other words, the manufacturer wants the bill be- 
cause he can establish a universal price for his commodity, 
That is conceded. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. ‘Wesson cooking oil is produced 
under a special patented process and there is no competition 
in the sale of that oil. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Then this law would not apply. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You either buy Wesson cooking oil 
or you do not get anything at all, for it has no competition 
in its particular field. All these people who have products 
affected by this bill have succeeded through expensive ad- 
vertising campaigns in making the public demand their 
particular product so as to take it out of competition and 
secure a monopoly. Wesson cooking oil, Manhattan shirts, 
Stetson hats, and the other producers of all of these trade- 
marked commodities have succeeded in making the public 
think there is no competition with their particular products; 
they have thereby secured a monopoly and therefore there 
remains no bargaining power in the hands of the consumer. 
He wants a Stetson hat. How can he buy a Stetson hat 
except by buying a Stetson hat? How can he buy a Man- 
hattan shirt without buying a Manhattan shirt? How can 
he buy Wesson cooking oil without buying Wesson cooking 
oil? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Then, if a man is determined 
to buy a Warner hat in competition with other hats just as 
good, how is he hurt by voluntarily paying the maintained 
price? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He does not know that the other 
hat is as good a hat. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. If there are competitive hats 
and he is determined to have a Warner hat, he should pay 
the price. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is willing to concede the force 
of the statement of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hun- 
DLESTON], which was given in reply to the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Maryland? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has again expired. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has consumed 
one hour. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will concede that a patent 
gives its owner a monopoly of production of that particular 
patented article. With that in the gentleman’s mind, there 
is no competition in production. Being able to fix univer- 
sally the resale price there will be no competition in the 
retailing to the public. Therefore the competition that is 
referred to is that which comes from the manufacturer of 
some other similar or kindred product. [Applause.] 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am sincerely grateful to my colleague from Georgia 
(Mr, Cox] for the presentation of this subject of the Capper- 
Kelly fair trade bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, immediately fol- 
lowing the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] I will 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP], 
who desires to discuss a certain proposed rule which I feel 
every Member will be interested in, and I wanted to make 
that announcement so that the committee would under- 
stand to whom I would next yield. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Cox] on three different occasions recently has ad- 
dressed the House on this subject of resale-price agree- 
ments, which is of vital importance. I am grateful to him, 
because this is a problem that deserves the attention of 
every Member of this House, and it is fundamental. I 
agree that it concerns our business situation and our social 
and our economic system. I have tried for a good many 
years to have this question understood here and elsewhere, 
because I believe it to involve the future of the business life 
of the Nation. Therefore I believe that we should discuss 
and decide this question. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] is, without doubt, 
mistaken in his fundamental premise regarding the bill. 
He attempts to deal with this problem as if we were con- 
ferring some new and strange monopoly power. I think my 
record in this House will show that my efforts have been 
consistently opposed to private monopoly. This is an anti- 
monopoly measure; for if we allow present conditions to 
continue, we are encouraging monopoly, encouraging cen- 
tralization of merchandising, and the control of marketing 
in a very few hands. 

It is an easy matter to continually refer to price fixing 
in an effort to discredit the purpose of this measure. This 
bill fixes no prices; it compels no manufacturer to fix a 
price; it gives the Government no power to fix prices; it 
forbids price fixing through combination. 

What it does is to take the power of price fixing on 
identified goods, whose makers really desire to protect their 
good name and good will, out of the hands of those dealers 
who have no interest in those goods except to use them for 
their own ulterior purposes. It will permit the control of 
such prices by vendors and vendees who honestly desire to 
sell those goods in efficient service of the public. 

The price fixed by these predatory price cutters has no 
relation to the value of the goods. They are used as bait in 
a bargain trap. 

On November 5, 1914, the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue issued Treasury decision 2052, which reads as follows: 

The law requires the manufacturer to stamp on his product 
the actual retail value. You state you can not control this price. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that no one is so competent as the 
manufacturer to determine the retail price or value of his prod- 
ucts, and he will be held strictly responsible for due compliance 
with the statute. 

This bill is founded on the belief so well expressed in this 
decision. It puts price control on identified goods in the 
only hands which should have it—those who are really inter- 
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ested in the products and the prices which will secure public 
patronage. 

Let us get in our minds what this measure is. This bill 
ought to be taken as it stands and its meaning understood. 
Let me read the first section, which is the very kernel of 
this measure which has been under discussion for so many 
years: 

That no contract relating to the sale of a commodity which 
bears (or the label or container of which bears) the trade-mark, 
brand, or trade name of the producer of such commodity, and 
which is in fair and open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others, shall be deemed to be 
unlawful, as the public policy of the United States, or in 
restraint of interstate or foreign commerce, or in violation of any 
statute of the United States by reason of any agreement con- 
tained in such contract. 

That the vendee will not resell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

The gentleman from Georgia started out in his first 
speech with the statement that this measure was futile and 
would not accomplish the purpose of effective control of the 
resale price of an identified product where wholesalers were 
involved. 

He has changed that opinion and now states that it will 
accomplish its purpose, but that the wholesaler will be dom- 
inated by the manufacturer. The fact is that the legitimate 
wholesaler, threatened with extinction by great merchan- 
dising corporations which eliminate him but not the expense 
of his function, is eager to have the opportunity to cooper- 
ate with the independent manufacturer and independent 
retailer for straightforward business and the protection of 
the public against deceptive methods. 

However, there is now agreement between us that the bill 
is not a futile measure, but will accomplish the end which I 
contend will be beneficial and which he contends will be 
harmful. 

Let us go a step farther to clarify the situation. To what 
kind of commodities does this bill extend? It covers only 
trade-marked merchandise and does not apply at all to bulk, 
unnamed, and unidentified goods. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that this applies only to trade-marked articles, does he? 

Mr. KELLY. I mean to say that it applies to identified 
goods—trade-marked and trade-named articles. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is a different proposition. The 
gentleman now says it applies to identified trade-named 
articles. That is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. KELLY. No; it is not at all. Identification is the re- 
quirement. The whole purpose of a trade-mark is to iden- 
tify an article, and that is what we are trying to cover, 
solely—identified products. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There should be no misunderstanding 
about the matter. It must be admitted that it applies to 
any article which bears some identification mark on it that 
shows who the producer is. 

Mr. KELLY. Of course, do not let us quibble about that. 
The whole purpose of the trade-mark is to identify the 
product. 

The Supreme Court has itself recognized that the trade- 
mark is not a monopoly. That question was involved in the 
case of United Drug v. Theodore Rectanus Co. (248 U. S. 
90). The court said: 

The law of trade-marks is but a part of the broader law of 
unfair competition; the right to a particular mark grows out of 
its use, not of its mere adoption. Its function is simply to desig- 
nate the goods as the product of a particular trader and to pro- 

good will against the sale of another’s product as his; 
and it is not the subject of property except in connection with 
an existing business. * * In truth a trade-mark confers no 
monopoly whatever in a proper sense, but is merely a convenient 
means of 5 the 88 of one’s good will in trade 
ry placing a mark or symbol—a commercial sig- 

3 ꝗ I. 1 which te Glau: 

In the bulletin issued by the Bureau of Patents for the 
information of those seeking to register trade-marks the 
facts are clearly stated. I quote: 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, symbol, or device, 
or combination of these, used on goods actually sold in commerce, 
to indicate or identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 


The mark must have been used in interstate or foreign commerce, 
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or in commerce with the Indian tribes, before an application for 
Tegistration can be filed. * * * Own of a trade-mark 
arises from its use, so it must be used before it can be registered. 
A registrable mark is one used with merchandise. The law 
ee tere OD EOE oe 0 
connection with service, such as insurance, bonding, banks, 


registered as trade-marks, 
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natural increase under the same name. 

A firm can not secure a trade-mark for merely descriptive 
words. For instance, the Gulf Refining Co. popularized the 
name “ No-Nox” for gasoline and spent a great deal of 
money in making it known. A trade-mark was refused 
recently on the ground that it was merely descriptive. 

The merchandise which may be covered by trade-mark is 
given by the bureau under 50 different classifications. There 
are hundreds of different trade-marks now being used in 
each of these classes and the very possession of the trade- 
mark proves that there is abundant competition. 

It must be clearly understood that no single trade-marked 
product is ever a necessity of life. No one can have a 
trade-mark covering bread and soap and shoes. There may 
be “Blank’s bread” and “Jones’s soap” and “Brown’s 
shoes,” but the very possession of the trade-mark is proof of 
competition. 

As a matter of fact, there are hundreds of separate 
trade-marks covering these and all other classes of products. 
If they are given the right to which they are in all jus- 
tice entitled, that of selling those distinctive products on 
their merits as to uniform quality and at a competitive, uni- 
form price, they will compete fairly and energetically for 
the patronage of the public. Then if “ Blank’s bread” or 
Jones's soap” or “ Brown’s shoes” fail to measure up in 
quality or in price to the desire of the consumer, their mak- 
ers will go out of business, and some other maker will secure 
the business. 

The plan I am here advocating is the only one under 
which the consumer can be perfectly sure of obtaining the 
article he wants—the price-cutting system means that 
every attempt will be made to force upon him the article 
which somebody else thinks he ought to buy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears to be the theory of the 
gentleman from Georgia, that if this measure should be a 
benefit to independent manufacturers, it would inevitably 
react to the injury of consumers. 

That theory is as utterly baseless as Ricardo’s Iron Law 
of Wages, which declared that wages of labor could never 
rise much above the level of . If wages should 
rise above that level, the laborers would have more chil- 
dren, thus furnishing an oversupply of labor and wages 
must naturally fall. 

American industry explodes that fallacy just as it has 
exploded the fallacy that if the maker and distributor of 
goods profit the consumers must suffer. 

There is no conflict of interest between these two parties. 
Their interests are identical. Read the Hoover report on 
Recent Economic Changes in the United States, which 
is an unanswerable proof of that statement. That report 
declares that “leaders of industrial thought propound the 
principle of high wages and low costs as a policy of en- 
lightened industrial practice.” 

Mr. Chairman, the cost of producing goods can only be 
reduced by producing in large quantities, thereby reducing 
the overhead until the charge against each unit is com- 
paratively negligible. 

If Henry Ford only produced 1,000 automobiles a year, he 
would have to sell them for $25,000 each or go out of busi- 
ness, By producing a million a year he can sell them at 
$600 each. Mass production makes possible the possession 
of a car for practically every family. 

The fact is that the manufacturer to-day and also those 
who distribute his products can not profit at all unless the 
consumer also profits. It is the consumer who buys the 
product, but he will only buy when he wants the goods and 
when the price is low enough to suit his purse. 

In 1895 only four automobiles were made in the United 
States. Only a few dozen workers were employed in the 
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entire industry. It was a number of years before any ap- 
preciable number was produced because the price was so 
high that the automobile was only a rich man’s toy. When 
mass production brought the prices down where people 
could buy them, the sales of cars reached enormous totals. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no conflict but community of in- 
terests. By assuring fair and honest competition on a 
standard-price basis we will bring about the same benefits 
which have come from standard production. Business is 
not an end, it is a means to an end, and that end is the 
promotion of the general welfare and prosperity. It will 
do that best on a square-deal basis, which this bill aims to 
assure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us consider this argument of the 
gentleman from Georgia that lower cost of production would 
not be reflected in lower prices for standard goods pro- 
tected under resale agreements. 

We have had abundant proof that in time of rising prices 
the manufacturers of nationally known standard goods will 
fight to the utmost against any increase in their price. 

During the World War we witnessed an orgy of profiteer- 
ing and prices were skyrocketed in a way never before 
known, but not on prices of standard trade-marked goods. 
The commission which studied prices during the war re- 
peated again and again that while bulk, unnamed products 
were sold at prices which meant shameless, extortionate 
profits, the widely advertised standard goods were sold at 
stabilized prices. 

There was a reason for this, and it applies in time of fall- 
ing prices just as well. That is, that in the merchandising 
of identified standard goods any uniform increase in the 
standard price means a lessened demand and an injury to 
the good will of the manufacturer, while a uniform decrease 
increases the demand and adds to the value of good will. 

Fair competition operates with the same force in a period 
of falling prices as in a period of rising prices. The inde- 
pendent manufacturer can not name a price which is too 
high, for if he does he can not sell his goods. All that is 
needed to destroy his business is to have the buying public 
think, rightly or wrongly, that his prices are excessive. As 
a matter of fact, the manufacturer of an identified product 
meets declining commodity prices by increasing weight and 
quality and by decreasing price. Any retailer with practical 
experience will tell you that there is more danger of the 
manufacturer insisting upon a retail price which is too low 
to cover a fair profit rather than that he will take the oppo- 
site position. 

A manufacturer invests his money, his time, and his efforts 
to produce a certain commodity and spends large sums to 
secure consumer support. He can not obtain consumer sup- 
port if the value and price are out of line with similar 
merchandise. Therefore the tendency is always to make 
the retail price low enough to result in increased produc- 
tion. While at present the juggled prices of price cutters 
have confused the situation as to the real standard price, 
many reductions have actually been made. One firm manu- 
facturing a standard tooth paste had a so-called standard 
price of 50 cents. It was sold on a basis so that the inde- 
pendent could meet chain-store competition to a point of 
39 cents. Within the last year that firm has made its price 
36 cents and is endeavoring to have its product sold only by 
independent dealers at that price. 

Why theorize about what will happen? We know what 
has happened in the automobile business, operated exclu- 
sively on the price-maintenance basis. Every reduction in 
production costs, every advantage of falling commodity 
costs, has been reflected in the retail price of the product. 
And at the same time the price has been uniform with the 
same chance to every purchaser who knew that he was get- 
ting better quality at a lower price. 

Lower uniform price in order to stimulate consumption 
is the aim of every maker of identified goods. That aim is 
followed whether prices in general are rising or falling, and 
it is a benefit to the consumer in either case. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia has 
cited a number of manufacturing concerns which have 
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made, as he contends, enormous profits and whose good 
will is valued at many millions. 

Many of those concerns will find new competition de- 
veloping as soon as this bill is enacted. Many of them right 
now have the power to control the price of their products 
through expensive methods sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court. Some of them have their own chain stores and sell 
direct to the consumer. Some of them use the consignment 
system and others have exclusive-agency contracts. 

The little independent manufacturer in all the lines men- 
tioned are under a hopeless handicap at present, and it is 
that kind of manufacturer I am interested in. Give him a 
chance to sell his standard product on its merits and his 
right to protect the price against manipulation of those 
who desire to use the goods as bargain bait and you will 
see him a real competitor for these giant concerns. 

No one here undertakes to take out of the hands of great 
corporations the right to control their prices by methods 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court. I maintain, then, that 
the public welfare demands that we add the inexpensive, 
efficient method of agreement which will permit the small 
manufacturer to compete with these others in the market- 
ing of his product. 

There is another question raised here to-day, and that 
is the attitude of the National Farm Bureau and other or- 
ganizations of the kind. 

President Sam H. Thompson, of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, delivered an address at the twelfth annual 
convention held in Boston on December 8, 1930. 

He pointed out control of distribution by the producer is 
just and necessary to progress. I quote his words: 

Selfish interests that have opposed development of a producer- 
controlled commodity- ting system have attempted to mis- 
lead consumers into thinking the successful establishment of a 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled marketing system would in- 
crease the cost of foodstuffs to the consumer. That is not true. 

It is the unrestricted development of the speculative system that 
has increased the consumer cost. This expensive system is what 
we are trying to replace with a producer-controlled marketing 
system. 

Now, I give President Thompson credit for intellectual 
honesty. He will not argue that the farmer-producer be 
given a right which an independent manufacturer-producer 
may not have. Every word of his statement applies to one 
as to the other. If his logic is good as applied to the farmer- 
producer control, not meaning higher prices to consumers, 
it is good also as applied to the maker of a standard, trade- 
marked article, whose success depends upon his supplying 
a good article at a reasonable price. 

This statement is inspiring proof that the farmers of this 
country are coming to see clearly the evils of the cut-throat 
system of marketing standard goods. 

I have in my possession a letter sent to me by L. J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, in which he says: 

It has been brought to my attention that in various parts of the 
country chain stores have in many instances sold potatoes, milk, 
watermelons, and other farm products below actual cost in order 
to attract trade. The practice has been to make leaders of 
these and similar commodities and to depend on the sale of other 
merchandise for profits. 

The effect in such cases has been to greatly depress the price of 
farm products in the sections where these practices prevailed. 

The National Grange is in favor of protecting the interests of 
the agricultural producer from undue depression in price, while 
safeguarding the interests of the consumer by the adoption of 
such measures as will insure fair and honest competition. 

Out of my high regard for Mr. Taber I am convinced that 
he means exactly what he says and that he stands for fair 
and honest competition. I believe the National Grange as 
a whole stands for that principle. Then it must follow that 
if making farm products “loss leaders” is an evil, so also 
there is an evil in using goods stamped with the individual 
maker’s name as bargain bait at ruinous prices in order to 
sell other goods on which high profits may be made. 

Once let that evil and its results be understood and you 
will witness a great forward stride toward fair and honest 
business. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. YON. The intention of the bill that the gentleman 
has introduced, and which has been reported by the com- 
mittee, is to maintain a fair price for trade-marked mer- 
chandise and to keep one merchant from taking advantage 
of this competitor by cutting the price unfairly? 

Mr. KELLY. Exactly. Such a practice destroys the good 

will of a good article which the public desires. 
' Mr. YON. Also, we know that there are certain interests 
in business in this country to-day that are cutting prices 
for something they know the people are accustomed to buy- 
ing at an advertised price, and if they can use that as an 
advantageous piece of advertising and attract customers to 
their store, that is what they are doing it for. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; it is bargain bait for the purpose of 
luring customers into the store, not to sell them these goods, 
but to sell them other goods on which an excessive profit is 
made. 

Mr. YON. To the disadvantage of the independent dealer 
as well as the small manufacturer. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; in many cases to the destruction of the 
independent dealer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a friendly 
question? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I have in mind is where these 
chain stores, for instance, put up Lea & Perrin’s sauce, which, 
as is well known, sells for 30 cents, and then as a leader they 
advertise it at 15 cents to get suckers in their store and sell 
them other articles at a tremendous profit. 

Mr. KELLY. That is this unfair practice in a nutshell. 

Mr. BLANTON. What other way have we of reaching 
such a transaction other than by the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. KELLY. No way that I knw. Congress can only 
deal with this question through some sort of protection of a 
standard article that goes into interstate commerce. Those 
who have protested that they favor the independents against 
these gigantic consolidations but are opposed to this bill 
have not provided a measure which would deal with the 
problem at all. They are content to oppose this measure, 
which is the only one that has been suggested dealing with 
this tremendous concentration in merchandising, and which 
has been discussed for many years. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not the fact that the easiest method 
of destroying competition of small producers would be a 
refusal to protect his trade-mark? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; and many have been destroyed on 
that very basis. The gentleman from Ohio is absolutely 
right. The little independent manufacturer is helpless in 
the face of an attack upon him by these nation-wide retail 
organizations. He has no recourse, and yet I want to bring 
to the attention of the committee right now the fact that 
there are manufacturers that do have protection against 
this very cut-throat practice. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has never said that there is anything wrong 
about the maintenance of a resale price. They have given 
it their judicial blessing through several methods. In the 
case of Henry Ford they permit him to name the resale 
price of every automobile he makes, and the price is uni- 
form all over the United States f. o. b. Detroit. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, I am sure, is not contending 
that Henry Ford is carrying on his operations under a 
resale-price contract? 

Mr. KELLY. I contend he is maintaining his price 
through exclusive-agency contracts. 

Mr. COX. But his resale price is merely suggested to 
the dealer. 

Mr. KELLY. No; the resale price of the Ford car is laid 
down to the dealer. 

Mr. COX. I understand that; but it is not binding upon 
the dealer, if the dealer be the owner of the article itself. 

Mr. KELLY. That is not the question involved: 

Mr. COX. That is the test of the gentleman's statement. 
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Mr. KELLY. I will say that in my estimation 

Mr. COX. That is the sole question involved; in other 
words, you have given this House to understand that the fix- 
ing of resale price by contract is indulged in by Henry Ford 
and that it is sustainable under the law. I challenge that 
statement and say—— 

Mr. KELLY. Iam sorry I can not yield for a statement. 

Mr. COX. Is he not simply suggesting the resale price? 

Mr. KELLY. Let me complete my answer. 

Mr. YON. If the gentleman will permit, it might not. be 
that he has any contract that will force him, under the 
law, to maintain that price 

Mr. COX. You can not force him under the law. 

Mr. YON. But he has the fear of losing his contract with 
the Ford Motor Co. if he cuts the price. 

Mr. KELLY. And, of course, that is the most effective 
power possible and produces the desired results, 

Mr. COX. Every manufacturer has that same power. 

Mr. KELLY. But not the capital necessary to do it. I 
would like to continue my statement, and if I may be allowed 
to continue, I am sure I will answer these questions that 
come up without taking so much time. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Is it not a fact that Colgate's 
products are sold at a resale price? 

Mr. KELLY. They are trying to do it through refusal of 
sale. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. And that they are sold at the 
same price at all stores? 

Mr. KELLY. They are endeavoring to do that in every 
way possible. There have been several Colgate cases in the 
courts. 

Mr. COX. But the contracts are not binding on the 
retailer. 

Mr. KELLY. No; there can be no contract. Now let 
me continue: I make the statement, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Henry Ford and the automobile manufac- 
turers of the United States have operated from the be- 
ginning on a legal price maintenance plan. They stipulate 
the price and maintain the price to the last unit, and the 
Supreme Court has said that that was legal and valid. As 
a matter of fact, the cars have to be paid for in advance. 
The car is not shipped out until the money is paid. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand the gentleman contends in 
the automobile trade that the manufacturers of automo- 
biles have the right to bind the dealer by contract? 

Mr. KELLY. By exclusive-agency contracts; yes. 

Mr. COX. By the power of refusing to sell him? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; but there is an express contract. 

Mr. MORGAN. But it is effective. 

Mr. KELLY. That is the point I make. Now, under the 
General Electric Co., a new practice comes in. They sent 
out their Mazda lamps and waited until they were sold, 
maintaining the resale price, and the Supreme Court said 
it was legal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the great 
corporations, the manufacturers with unlimited capital, are 
able to maintain their price to the last unit, but that the 
little manufacturers are not able to do so under present 
conditions. 

The little independent manufacturer has no protection, 
for he has not the capital necessary. Iam interested in him, 
and I am contending that every independent maker of 
standard goods who puts into an article his name, his charac- 
ter, and his money, ought to be able to protect it against 
piracy in business. He ought not to be confronted with the 
unfair practice by which his article is used as a bargain bait 
and then put it under the counter so that unidentified sub- 
stitute goods can be sold at an immense profit. 
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I am also interested in the independent dealers of this 
country—a million and a half of them—who are able to serve 
their neighborhoods better than any chain store ever 
organized in New York or Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no apology to make for making the 
best fight I know how to make for the independent business 
man in America. He has been the backbone of our com- 
mercial system, with its marvelous progress. 

This Nation has been built on the principle of individual 
initiative. Other forms of government have sought to select 
those who would enter the race for the prizes and also those 
who would win. America has undertaken to train all the 
runners and give them an equal start and see that they 
had a fair chance to win the prizes of life. 

Any system of business which tends to monopolize oppor- 
tunity and to prevent Americans from using their indi- 
vidual initiative is alien to our ideals. 

It is a priceless right for a young man to stand on his 
own feet and to stake his fortunes on his own abilities, to 
capitalize his character and his personality in a business 
under his own name. It is a most bitter fate for a man, 
capable of independent action, to be forced to spend his 
life in taking orders as to every trivial duty and forever 
be debarred from the fine adventure of making good on his 
. own merits. 

I would rather have a hundred small manufacturers with 
a sense of individual proprietorship putting their lives and 
enthusiasm into making products bearing their distinctive 
names than to see one great corporation turning out a hun- 
dred products. 

I would rather see a thousand merchants, each building 
up his own reputation and good will through efficient serv- 
ice of his friends and neighbors, than to see one system 
with a thousand units, each in charge of a hired manager, 
in the community to-day and gone to-morrow. 

Presidents in their messages have taken that view; courts 
in countless decisions have pointed out the vital importance 
of such diffusion of proprietorship; Congress has passed 
many laws to prevent monopolies from destroying small 
business men. 

Let for a number of years the law intended as a shield to 
protect the independent business man has been transformed 
into a sword to ruin him. And to-day we find men vigor- 
ously and violently opposing the attempt to restore the law 
to its real function and purpose. 

Worst of all, they reproach us with attempting to do the 
very thing we intend to remedy. They cry “ Monopoly” 
against an antimonopoly measure. They shout Oppres- 
sion of the consumer” against an effort to free the con- 
sumer from fraud and extortion. They weep over the dan- 
ger of injury to the retailer, who is being destroyed because 
of the lack of the square deal this bill gives him. They 
prophesy the very evils we desire to cure. 

Such tactics will not avail. Here is the only measure now 
before this Congress for the protection of the independent 
business man against the danger of unjust domination in 
merchandising. Those who believe in independent business 
should lend a hand now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact in the automobile trade 
in a large number of corporations they absolutely dictate to 
their customers the retail price, and unless the small opera- 
tor conforms they, through their power, can control the 
entire product and in effect the resales? 

Mr. KELLY. That is true. The little manufacturer can 
not compete. Already under the present cutthroat system 
mergers have become the order of the day. These inde- 
pendent concerns, many of them, are now banding them- 
selves together Why? Not because they desire to give up 
their distinctive name and the reputation that some of them 
have built up through many years but because they are 
being forced to merge for the protection of their own prod- 
uct against pirates in the retail business. 
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` Mr. CLARK of Maryland. And is it not also the fact that 
the real purpose of this bill is to restore to the people the 
merchandising right they always enjoyed up to 1911? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am interested in 120,000,000 consumers 
of the United States who are having all of their local inde- 
pendent retail merchants taken away from them and are 
forced to trade with these chain stores. 

Mr. KELLY. That is the situation and the whole com- 
munity loses under such conditions. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when they go in there and buy 
$3.40 worth and come to pay their bill there have been 
instances where they have been handed a bill for $4.40 or 
$5.40, when they do not have time to count their purchases 
and the prices, and they pay the excess and are robbed, and 
numerous unsuspecting people never find it out. 

Mr. KELLY. There have been cases of that kind. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has said in effect that price 
fixing by contract was permissible until 1911. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Of course, the gentleman is referring to the 
decision in the Miles case. 

Mr. KELLY. That is right. 

Mr. COX. Did not the court hold that the contract was 
not only violative of the antitrust act, but was likewise 
contrary to national public policy and against the common 
law. 

Mr. KELLY. I understand the question of the gentleman 
and I will answer him. 

Mr. COX. And that system of doing business has been 
under the condemnation of law all the time, and it was 
not made so by the decision interpreting the law. 

Mr. KELLY. I decline to yield further. The gentleman 
from Georgia had an hour and more and I did not take 
his time. 

Mr. COX. But I did not make inaccurate statements. 

Mr. KELLY. I can back up every statement that I have 
made. These conditions I complain about are due largely 
to the change in merchandising which came about from 
that decision in 1911. Up to that time it had never been 
questioned in the Supreme Court that the manufacturer 
of a trade-marked standard article had a right to make a 
resale price contract which was legal, and in the earlier 
Doctor Miles case of 1906 it was declared by the district 
Federal court that such a right was absolutely essential to 
the conduct of his business—not only legal but necessary to 
his existence. I believe that decision to be a true statement 
and that there is only a slight difference in the facts 
between the Doctor Miles case in 1911 and the General 
Electric case. 

The Supreme Court, under the Doctor Miles case, ruled 
out the contract. In the General Electric case it validated 
the consignment contract. This bill simply means that a 
resale-price contract will have the same effect it had prior 
to 1911. It is the restoration of a right which was held 
by business men up to that time. Is anyone going to say 
that there is anything revolutionary about this bill? -Is 
there anything revolutionary about a measure which simply 
restores what was held legal up to 1911? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Is 
not the gentleman familiar with the rulings of the courts 
of this country on price fixing? 

Mr. KELLY. I am familiar with them and I have read 
every case. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman says that the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case in 1911 was the first pronounce- 
ment on the subject, he is in error. There are prior deci- 


sions of inferior courts which held price fixing by contract 
illegal. 

Mr. KELLY. Oh, let the gentleman cite those and put 
them in the Record. The first case on resale-price agree- 
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ments that came to the Supreme Court was in 1911, and 
that is the decision which has led to the present situation. 

With the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], I am 
interested in the consumer, and this question is not a ques- 
tion alone as to the welfare of the little retailers of the 
country—a million and a half of them in the communities 
of America. It is not even of the greatest importance if 
little manufacturers must be forced out of business, but it 
is vastly important whether we are going to destroy the 
individual initiative which has been the American founda- 
tion stone in business, and this bill deals with that very 
question. 

If we allow this cutthroat competition of to-day to con- 
tinue for the next 10 years as we have permitted it to go on 
for the last 10 years we will see a combination in control of 
merchandising which will bring a monopoly danger such as 
we have never faced, because a selling monopoly is a far 
greater menace than a monopoly of production. The invest- 
ment of a billion dollars may not mean a monopoly in pro- 
duction while an investment of $500,000 in one community 
may take over all outlets of distribution. That selling mo- 
nopoly as far as it has grown has largely been built up by 
this unfair-trade practice of using trade-marked articles 
as bait in order that the people may think that all other 
goods in the store are sold at equal bargain prices. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] referred to Mr. Strauss 
talking about good-will value in certain prices, and that 
there is 25 cents added for good will in certain small prod- 
ucts. Do you suppose for a minute that a manufacturer in 
competition with 100 other manufacturers of the same class 
of goods could deliberately set down a 25-cent charge as 
good will? His good will depends only on his price and 
quality in competition. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I am sorry, but I can not yield further. His 
good will depends on the price and quality. If he advances 
that price to a point where it is excessive compared with 
others he loses his good will, and his trade-mark, instead of 
being an asset, is a liability. 

Articles have lost all their good will because of lessened 
quality. The quality brought appeal and patronage fol- 
lowed, and then, thinking to make more money, perhaps, 
the makers gave lower quality, and the article went off the 
market because the people would not buy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLY] has again expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania two additional minutes. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, the entire interest of the 
public is in fair trade. All laws against unfair competi- 
tion are enacted on the principle that the public ought to 
be protected against fraud and deceit in business. That is 
the purpose of this bill. It is a bill for the protection of 
honest business and for the protection of the public against 
dishonest practices. If passed, it will, I am sure, bring just 
relief to honest business in the United States, which is to- 
day handicapped in the service of the public. 

Mr. ERK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. ERK. This bill carries out the policy of “live and let 
live.” 

Mr. KELLY. Precisely; a square deal in business, for the 
public good. 

Mr, ERK. Every Member of this House, I am sure, has 
seen small business concerns wiped out from time to time. 
Is it not better to have a hundred more or less small but 
happy, contented taxpayers in one community than to have 
one man making millions by himself? 

Mr. KELLY. That is it exactly. And my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Erx] and I have American tradition with 
us in that contention. That tradition has never been better 
expressed than by the Supreme Court of Ohio in a Standard 
Oil case when it said: 


A society in which a few men are the employers and the great 
body are merely employees or servants is not the most desirable 
in a Republic, and it should be as much the policy of the laws to 
multiply the numbers engaged in independent pursuits or in the 
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profits of production as to cheapen the price to the consumer. 
Such a policy would tend to an equality of fortunes among its 
citizens, thought to be so desirable in a Republic, and lessen the 
amount of pauperism and crime. 

Mr. Chairman, the Member of this House who votes for 
this bill takes his stand for every little manufacturer who 
makes a quality, identified product, and backs it with his 
e and guaranty against every similar article in the 
world. 

He takes his stand for every wholesaler in the land, who is 
an essential factor in efficient distribution. 

He takes his stand for every independent retailer, who 
serves his patrons better than any unit in a huge chain 
ever can serve them. 

He takes his stand for the consumers who desire to pay 
a fair price for the articles they buy but who are being 
duped and cheated by fake bargains which mean a penny 
put in one pocket and a dime taken out of another. 

He takes his stand for the local community, which is 
always injured by the domination of foreign-owned business, 
whose only object is to exploit, never to preserve and de- 
velop. 

Some of you have served long in Congress and some of you 
will serve many years to come. In my deliberate belief 
you have never had and you will never have a chance to 
cast a vote for a measure more beneficial to honest business 
or one more in line with the fundamental American prin- 
ciple, so well expressed by Theodore Roosevelt as “a square 
deal to every man and woman and little child.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] is going to discuss one of the most important sub- 
jects we have before Congress. Would it not be in order at 
this time to make a point of order of no quorum and get a 
fair count so that we can get the membership here, or at 
least have the bells rung so that the absent Members may 
know about it? They should all hear his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRISP. I hope the gentleman will not pursue that 
course. I do not desire a point of no quorum made. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, this bill carries the annual appropriation 
for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. If there 
is one agency in the Government that repays in services 
rendered to the taxpayer 100 per cent for the amount dis- 
bursed, in my opinion, it is the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

I am especially interested at this time in the work of the 
bureau in connection with domestic commerce. 

I commend the committee for increasing the appropriation 
for this division and including in the appropriation money 
to carry on the survey of current business. This function 
was transferred to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and one can not estimate now the full value 
that will be derived from this activity which is interlocked 
with the census on distribution authorized by the Congress 
for the first time in the 1930 census. 

The survey known as the Louisville national grocery- 
store survey is about complete and ready for editing and 
publishing. It has already been shown the survey has been 
of great value to the independent merchants of Louisville, 
and likewise will be of benefit to the grocery trade of the 
entire country. 

The next outstanding survey provided for in this appro- 
priation will be the drug-store survey in my city, St. Louis. 
It will cover one full year and five representatives of the 
bureau, headed by Wroe F. Alderson, chief business special- 
ist, arrived in St. Louis during the present week. 

The drug trade has pledged itself to an amount of $75,000 
for this work, which is evidence of complete cooperation. 

The national drug-survey committee selected St. Louis 
for the study. Eight independent and two chain stores 
have been chosen for the survey. From time to time the 
results of the survey will be available to those interested. 
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There are many reasons why this survey will be of great 
value to the merchants of the country. 

One of the great differences between independent mer- 
chants and organized groups of merchants lies in the ability 
of the latter through their wealth and ramifications to keep 
constantly in touch with and apply the very latest thought 
in merchandising practice. The average merchant, while 
equally worthy, can not do so because of his lack of such 
facilities. Independent merchants are turning to the De- 
partment of Commerce by the thousands for just this kind 
of help and that help must not be denied them. 

It is well known that the majority of retailers and whole- 
salers have been too haphazard in their methods of operat- 
ing. It is true that most of them have been slow in 
instituting systems of cost accounting and inventory control 
such as have so immensely benefited the merchants who 
have done so. The great accomplishments of such projects 
as the Louisville survey, for example, lie in the proof they 
build up that practically every merchant can make a better 
showing by modernizing his methods in these respects. 
This emphasis is positive and not negative. The big job 
that is clearly ahead of the Department of Commerce is that 
of bringing to every merchant in the country a realization 
(1) of the heavy losses that he incurs annually through lack 
of merchandise and market control, and (2) that such con- 
trol can be acquired in the form of simple and orderly 
systems that will put him on a par with heavily financed 
multiple-store groups without necessitating extra expense. 

The Department of Commerce has been at the utmost 
pains to make sure that the results of this work could be 
used by the independent merchant, large or small. Just 
two months ago it was ascertained from a store-to-store 
check-up that almost without exception the stores surveyed 
in Louisville are now doing a larger business with the same 
investment and overhead expense, or are showing a larger 
net profit on volume formerly enjoyed. Capping this test 

Is Bradstreet’s startling announcement that the number of 
grocery failures in Louisville declined 80 per cent last year 
in the very teeth of business depression. 

It is common knowledge that a substantial part at least 
of the unemployment problem already has its source in the 
large number of annual retail and wholesale failures with 
their consequent sloughing of men into the street. The big 
outstanding lesson of Louisville survey is that these middle 

-class and small merchants do not need to fail; that a remedy 
is available in the form of improved methods, popularized 
throughout the country. Over 15,000 merchants failed in 
1929 and they must have made an enormous contribution to 
the ranks of the unemployed. The toll of jobbers and 
manufacturers has been likewise devastating. The depart- 
ment feels that many of our middle class and small mer- 
chants are failing simply through imperfect understanding 
of modern merchandising methods that heavily capitalized 
groups can afford to evolve and apply. The country needs 
those merchants. Every community needs them. In the 
mass, there is no more solid element in our national life. 
The Department of Commerce is the perfectly natural and 
efficient agency through which they can keep abreast of the 
times. To my mind, it is largely through nation-wide appli- 
cation of the principles being worked out by that depart- 
ment in cooperation with all the trades that this dangerous 
tide is to be stemmed. 

The following is a list of the members of the National 
Drug Survey Committee in a large degree responsible for 
the inauguration of the survey: 

NAME OF ASSOCIATION AND REPRESENTATIVE 

American Association Colleges of Pharmacy, C. E. Caspari, 
dean St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 

American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Carl A. Jones, 
president, Bristol, Va. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, C. G. Merrell, 
W. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Manufacturers of Toilet Articles, William L. 
Crounse, Washington representative, Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, Dr. S. L. Hilton, 
chairman of council, Washington, D. C. 
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American Pharmaceutical Manufuacturers Association, 
Carson P. Frailey, G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago, III. 

American Surgical Trade Association, W. C. Kloman, 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

Clock Manufacturers Association of America, W. S. Hays, 
secretary-treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coca Cola Bottlers’ Association, J. M. Drescher, director of 
research, D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis. 

Druggists Research Bureau, Alfred W. Pauley, member 
executive committee, St. Louis. 

Eastern Soda Water Bottlers Association, Junior Owens, 
representative, Washington, D. C. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Association, Paul Pearson, 
U. R. E. Druggist (Inc.), Baltimore, Md. 

Glass Container Association, W. L. Davis, member execu- 
tive staff, New York, N. Y. 

Greeting Card Association, J. C. Hall, Hall Bros., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Fred Rasmussen, executive secretary, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Master Photo Finishers’ Association, Walter W. Hicks, vice 
president, Washington, D. C. 

National Association Boards of Pharmacy, A. C. Taylor, 
member executive committee, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Drug Manufacturers, Robert L. 
Lund, vice president, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, Dr. A. C. Taylor, 
chairman executive committee, Chicago, III. 

National Chain Drug Store Association, Associated Chain 
Drug Stores, G. E. McCann, Washington, D. C. 

National Commercial Fixture Manufacturers’ Association, 
C. F. E. Luce, secretary, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

National Confectioners’ Association, Louis B. Mellhenney. 
president Stephen F. Whitman Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research, Dr. L. 
L. Walton, Williamsport, Pa. 

National Gift and Art Association, W. S. Hays, secretary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Publishers’ Association, George C. Lucas, execu- 
tive secretary, New York, N. Y. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, H. H. Robinson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ohio Valley Druggists’ Association, J. Otto Kohl, chair- 
man trades committee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Proprietary Association, E. F. Kemp, president A. H. Lewis 
Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, C. N. Holligan, depart- 
ment manager, A. L. Viles, secretary, New York, N. Y. 

Western Confectioners’ Association, L. C. Blunt, treasurer, 
president W. C. Nevin Candy Co., Denver, Colo. 

St. Louis Retail Druggists’ Association, Ben Griesedrick, 
president. 

International Association of Display Men, National Elec- 
tric Manufacturers’ Association, Wholesale Stationers’ Asso- 
ciation, O. P. Merryman. 

The primary results of the Louisville survey are set out in 
the following report just issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 

A report on the 26 grocery stores and various wholesale houses 
connected with the Louisville National Grocery Store survey 
clearly indicates the broad movement for trade betterment which 
has taken place there as a direct outcome of the study made by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Several stores 
have literally taken on new fronts, have installed modern lighting 
systems, have put in new shelves, and are attractively displaying 
their merchandise on central-island tables. It is most significant 
that such remodeling, in practically every instance, has resulted 
in more sales, in some cases accounting for as much as a 35 per 
cent increase. Then, too, the inauguration of an orderly and con- 
venient arrangement of goods has greatly reduced the work of 
operating some stores, making it possible for the clerks to spend 
more time in keeping the shelves dressed for the day’s business. 
Slow-moving, dust-accumulating stock has been replaced in nearly 
every store by best seliers,” with a consequent release of capital 
for reinvestment in active items. 

About half of the retail stores studied have upon recommenda- 
tion been keeping records of some sort, dist turnover, 
gross margin, and net profit by individual lines. For the most 
part these stores have gained a sure appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of successful merchandising and in general are making 
good application of the survey results. One retailer estimates that 
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since the survey he has been checking his purchase invoices and 
he has caught shortages in wholesale orders and errors in price 
to the amount of $500. Nearly all have followed the specific 
recommendations of the survey by setting aside a definite place 
for everything and going over their stock frequently in order to 
keep it up to standard and to spot the items of little or no de- 
mand, Many who have come to realize the losses inherent in 
too slow turnover and the fallacy of excessive turnover are govern- 
ing their purchasing policies accordingly. 

In one retail store, following the application of the principles 
developed in the survey, a sharp reduction in inventory, the 
elimination of stock which had been on hand for up to 25 years, 
and the institution of other efficiencies, induced by the survey, 
the total business was definitely increased from $80,000 a year to 
$96,000 a year. 

More lly, it was found that in one store the installation 
of a new vegetable rack increased sales 10 per cent in that depart- 
ment alone, and had reduced spoilage—a distinct saving in itself. 
Many retailers report that they have profitably cut off small deliv- 
ery customers that were costing more than was realized from 
their business. One proprietor completely remodeled his store so 
that customers could wait on themselves, and found that he not 
only retained his customers but brought about a marked decrease 
in overhead expense. 


WHOLESALERS COOPERATE TO BETTER CONDITIONS 


Wholesalers in Louisville organized effective cooperation and 
effort following the survey in helping to improve local grocery 
conditions. It is interesting to note that one enterprising whole- 
saler has installed a model retail grocery store in his plant for 
the benefit of customers, in which a special clerk explains plans 
for a modern layout. The proprietor also conducts a regular 
school, where the lessons of the survey as to model stocks, selling, 
credit control, and analysis of customers are discussed. Such a 
policy has created a tremendous amount of good will for him, 
besides directly increasing his volume of business. Another has 
with profit revised his sales territory, confining himself to these 
accounts where he can establish a complete line. Finding that 
his most profitable line was salad „ he concentrated on 
selling it, and now reports an 80 per cent increase in sales in that 
commodity. 

The organization through which the bureau has worked in mak- 
ing available the Louisville survey data is organized as a direct 
result of the survey in the Allied Food Committee. Composed of 
local grocery manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers it has 
through its various energetic subcommittees disseminated valua- 
ble information developed in the survey on many subjects of 
vital interest to the welfare of Louisville merchants. One of the 
plans on which the Allied Food Committee has made definite 
progress in the establishment of a minimum-size order from re- 
tailers. It would, for example, have the groceryman, who now 
buys 4 loaves of bread from each of 5 wholesalers purchase 
instead 10 loaves from each of 2 dealers. The wholesalers, manu- 
facturers, and some of the retailers have agreed to try out this 
plan. The committee is also considering just now what shall be 
a minimum-size order for flour, and how best stale-bread returns 
may be reduced. A splendid spirit of cooperation prevails among 
the local merchants. 

GROCERY-STORE BANKRUPTCIES SHOW DECREASE 

The records show the percentage of grocery-store failures in 
Louisville has been lower during recent. months (15 in 1929, only 
3 in first 11 months of 1930) despite the general depression in 
business, than during normal times. No one can say how many 
of these firms would have failed during the difficult economic 
conditions prevalent throughout the country, nor how many of 
the hundreds of employees working in those establishments would 
have been thrown out of work had these proprietors not applied 
to their business the plain merchandising lessons brought out by 
the survey. 

The lessons learned at Louisville, and the clearly established 
benefits which accrued to the grocery trade, brought prompt and 
widespread results outside of that immediate field. A distribu- 
tion-cost study, which analyzed the selling and delivery expenses 
in two selected wholesale grocery houses, one in Missouri and 
the other in Kansas, furnished valuable supplementary informa- 
tion to the Louisville data following an immediate demand by the 
trade. 

The Ohio State Grocers’ Association, cooperating with the re- 
search department of the Ohio State University, was assisted by 
the bureau to set up machinery to enable all the wholesale grocery 
houses in that State to install the improved method of calculat- 
ing distribution costs developed in Louisville. The bureau also 
assisted the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of America (Inc.) in a study to 
clarify the proper arrangement and function of the warehouse in 
distributing groceries. This study covered the experience of 15 
grocery houses in 13 scattered cities in the East. A study of retail 

delivery expenses was undertaken by the bureau in co- 
operation with the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers’ Association of America (Inc.), 
and the National Association of Grocery Retailers of America to 
make the study. It encompassed 4 cities and 30 different retail 


stores. The trade has made clear the practical value of the results 
of the study. 
MODEL STORES SPREAD LOUISVILLE’ LESSONS 
A most practical form of assisting the average grocer was worked 
out at Louisville by helping him actually to rearrange the interior 
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of his store so as to increase its attractiveness, cleanliness, light- 
ing effects, and general customer “ pulling power.” A model store 
embodying the best thought of the trade in store arrangement 
was constructed, exhibited, and explained to every grocer in Louis- 
ville. Outside of Louisville this model store resulted in the com- 
plete remodeling of every grocery store in Glasgow, Ky., a near-by 
town. This was the entire grocery trade of the town. The demand 
for the model store has spread. One was set up in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Within 60 days it was visited by more than 50,000 people. 
As a result more than 60 retail grocery stores in Jacksonville, as 
well as many others throughout the State, have been made over 
to conform to the model-store arrangement with the same benefits 
obtained in other communities. Prompted by an insistent demand, 
we have just set up another model store at Des Moines, Iowa, 
where our district office reports more than 200 grocers attending 
its opening, many of them taking immediate steps to follow the 
model plan in their establishments. 

The fact that the principles worked out at Louisville are just 
as useful to manufacturers in solving their own problems of dis- 
tribution as they have been proved to be among wholesalers and 
retailers is evidenced by steady demands upon the bureau for 
similar assistance to producers. For example, the bureau applied 
th. Louisville principles to eight selected confectionery manu- 
facturing plants. The same evidences of the principal value of 
the program in cutting down distribution costs have come in 
from the confectioners as from all others who have used the 
methods. 

UNIFORM COST SYSTEM DEVELOPED 


A by-product of this work has been the development by the 
bureau's personnel of uniform systems of cost accounting in the 
field of distribution, now being considered for adoption by the 
official body of certified public accountants. This aims at the 
heart of the entire distribution-waste problem, for an outstand- 
ing cause of our trouble has been our failure to apply to distri- 
bution the principles of cost control that have been responsible 
for so much of our efficiency in production. 

A detailed report of the findings for each of the 26 retail 
grocery stores and of the 7 wholesale grocery stores surveyed in 
Louisville follows: 

RETAIL GROCERY STORES 


Store No. 1: Counters eliminated; new shelves installed; store 
papered and painted. Vegetable rack set up, increasing sales in 
that department by 4 per cent and reducing spoilage. ventory 
reduced. 

Store No. 2: Old soap in basement for last 25 years closed out. 
Business increased from about $80,000 to $96,000 a year since the- 
survey. 

Store No, 3: Remodeled, with shelving lowered and made avail- 
able to the customer; center aisle with cases installed. Six small- 
order customers eliminated. At least 20 per cent more business. 

Store No. 4: Twenty slow-pay customers eliminated; commodi- 
ties with insufficient consumer demand eliminated. Inventory 
reduced $1,000. Vegetable rack installed, increasing sales in this 
department 10 per cent. 

Store No. 5: Twenty poor-pay and small-order customers 
eliminated. 

Store No. 6: Show window for bakery products installed; center 
tables, and fruit and vegetable racks set up. Brands reduced; 
inventory $500 less, with sales normal. Several small-pay cus- 
tomers eliminated. 

Store No. 7: Slow-moving items eliminated; three unsatisfactory 
customers dropped and 10 new ones added. Vegetable rack in- 
stalled, which increased sales 5 per cent and reduced spoilage. 
New shelving installed. 

Store No. 8: Completely remodeled, with new store front, new 
shelving, and new lighting system. Dead items eliminated from 
stock. Fresh fruit and vegetable business materially increased. 
Many new people have been drawn to this store because of new 
front and brightened interior, . 

Store No. 9: Eliminated slow-moving items and poor-pay cus- 
tomers. Inventory reduced. 

Store No. 10: New shelving, repainted front, newly papered ceil- 
ing and walls. Mechanical refrigeration installed. Sales increased. 

Store No. 11: Increased sales and stock. Slow-moving items 
eliminated. 

Store No. 12: About 50 per cent inventory reduction. 

Store No. 13: Inventory reduced $500. Slow-moving items elimi- 
nated. Sales improved. 

Store No. 14: Open shelving installed. Overhead reduced. In- 
ventory reduced $400. Dead items eliminated; coffee items reduced 
to six. Planning for complete control of sales to show up shortages. 

Store No. 15: Inventory reduced $200; overhead reduced. Slow- 
moving items and poor-pay customers eliminated. 

Store No. 16: Inventory reduced $100. Cash sales increased. 
Handbills very effectively used, Cash-register plan of accounting 
installed, 

Store No. 17: New shelves, vegetable racks, and center island 
installed. Many benefits realized immediately, including increased 
sales. 

Store No. 18: Entirely remodeled, with new shelving, vegetable 
rack, and center island installed. Inventory reduced, especially in 
large notion stock. Poor-pay customers eliminated. 

Store No. 19: Stock in much better condition. Brighter store. 

Store No. 20: Painted and brightened up. Mechanical refrigera- 
tion installed, with consequent savings. Slow-pay customers 


eliminated. 
Store No. 21: Layout improved, with increased sales and profits, 
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Store No. 22; Store front painted; soda fountain installed; shelv- 
ing extended to floor; center island put in. Layout completely 
changed. Inventory reduced $700. New customers have taken 
place of dropped slow-pay customers. 

Store No. 23: Inventory reduced $150. Items cleaner and every- 
thing active. Recent tendency toward increased sales. 

Store No. 24: Completely remodeled, with wait-on-yourself sys- 
tem installed; handling same volume of business, with reduced 
overhead. Great improvement in stock. Shelving extended to 
floor; center island installed, and fruit and vegetable rack set up, 
with consequent reduced spoilage. Attractive front, new lighting 
fixtures, and other changes have vastly improved this store. Busi- 
ness increased nearly 35 per cent. 

Store No. 25: Slow-moving items eliminated. 
small-item delivery unless on regular run. 

Store No, 26: This store was a front-parlor institution with an 
annual sales volume of about $5,000. The proprietor since the 
survey has quit the business to engage in other activities. 
The survey disclosed that this store's sales of $12 to $14 a day were 
costing about $7 a day in wholesalers’ selling costs. The elimina- 
tion of this store was a definite and a clear elimination of 
waste in the Louisville grocery distribution field. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY ESTABLISHMENTS 


Store No. 1: Some 350 unprofitable customers eliminated. Ex- 
pense of handling business now less per dollar sales, because there 
are fewer customers to serve and because each one is buying more. 
More emphasis placed on general grocery line; unprofitable terri- 
tory eliminated. Model grocery store installed for the education 
of customers; also regular school conducted by the proprietor, 
where fundamental principles, such as store layout, model stocks, 
credit control, etc., are taught. Much good will has been built up, 
and the actual volume of goods moved and profit made consider- 
ably ahead of last year. 

Store No. 2: Better informed; making more profit than ever 
before. 

Store No. 3: Expanded old territories and opened up new terri- 
tory; profitable change. Proprietor confined himself to those ac- 
counts in which he could establish a more complete line. Found 
his most profitable line was salad dressings, so concentrated on 
this line, with an 80 per cent increase in volume. 

Store No. 3: No material change. 

Store No, 4: Increased sales. 


I have no doubt but that the St. Louis survey of drug 
stores, in view of the experience gained and benefits result- 
ing from the Louisville survey, will even be more complete 
and equally beneficial, if not greater, to the drug trade than 
it was to the grocery trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, the resolutions which I shall 
discuss are as follows: 


House Resolution 337 


Resolved, That Rule II of the House be amended by adding two 
new paragraphs, as follows: 

“Par. 48. A standing committee of the House shall meet to 
consider any bill or resolution pending before it: (1) On all regu- 
lar meeting days selected by the committee; (2) upon the call of 
the chairman of the committee; (3) if the chairman of the com- 
mittee, after three days’ consideration, refuses or fails, upon the 
request of at least three members of the committee, to call a 
special meeting of the committee within seven calendar days 
from the date of said uest, then, upon the filing with the clerk 
of the committee of the written and signed request of a majority 
of the committee for a called special meeting of the committee, 
the committee shall meet on the day and hour in said 
written request. It shall be the duty of the clerk of the com- 
mittee to notify all members of the committee in the usual way 
of such called special meeting. 

Par. 49. The rules of the House are hereby made the rules of 
its standing committees so far as applicable, except that a motion 
to recess from day to day is hereby made a motion of high 
privilege in said committees.” 


House Resolution 339 


Resolved, That Rule XXVII of the Rules of the House be 
amended by striking out paragraph 4 of said rule and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

4. A Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to 
discharge a committee from the consideration of a public bill or 
resolution which has been referred to it 30 days prior thereto (but 
only one motion may be presented for each bill or resolution). 
Under this rule it shall also be in order for a Member to file a 
motion to discharge the Committee on Rules from further con- 
sideration of any resolution providing either a special order of 
business, or a special rule for the consideration of any public bill 
or resolution favorably reported by a standing committee, or a 
special rule for the consideration of a public bill or resolution 
which has remained in a standing committee 30 or more days 
without action: Provided, That said resolution from which it is 
moved to discharge the Committee on Rules has been referred to 
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that committee at least seven days prior to the filing of the 
motion to discharge. The motion shall be placed in the custody 
of the Clerk, who shall arrange some convenient place for the 
signature of Members. A signature may be withdrawn by a Mem- 
ber in writing at any time before the motion is entered on the 
Journal. When Members to the total number of 100 shall have 
signed the motion, it shall be entered on the Journal, printed 
with the signatures thereto in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
referred to the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Committees. 

“On the second and fourth Mondays of each month, except 
during the last six days of any session of Congress, immediately 
after the approval of the Journal, any Member who has signed a 
motion to discharge which has been on the calendar at least seven 
days prior thereto, and seeks tion, shall be recognized for 
the purpose of calling up the motion, and the House shall proceed 
to its consideration in the manner herein provided without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to adjourn. Recognition for the 
motions shall be in the order in which they have been entered on 
the Journal. F 

“When any motion under this rule shall be called up, the bill 
or resolution shall be read by title only. After 20 minutes’ debate, 
one-half in favor of the proposition and one-half in opposition 
thereto, the House shall proceed to vote on the motion to dis- 
charge. If the motion prevails to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from any resolution pending before the committee, the 
House shall immediately vote on the adoption of said resolution, 
the Speaker not entertaining any dilatory or other intervening 
motion except one motion to adjourn, and, if said resolution is 
adopted, then the House shall immediately proceed to its execu- 
tion. If the motion prevails to discharge one of the standing 
committees of the House from any public bill or resolution pend- 
ing before the committee, it shall then be in order for any Mem- 
ber who signed the motion to move that the House proceed to the 
immediate consideration of such bill or resolution (such motion 
not being debatable), and such motion is hereby made of high 
privilege; and if it shall be decided in the affirmative, the bill 
shall be immediately considered under the general rules of the 
House. Should the House by vote decide against the immediate 
consideration of such bill or resolution, it shall be referred to its 
proper calendar and be entitled to the same rights and privileges 
that it would have had had the committee to which it was re- 
ferred duly same to the House for its consideration: 
Provided, That when any perfected motion to discharge a com- 
mittee from the consideration of any public bill or resolution has 
once been acted upon by the House, it shall not be in order to 
entertain any other motion for the discharge from the committee 
of said measure during the same session of Congress.” 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first I desire to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN] for his courtesy in giving me preference over him 
in recognition. He was scheduled to follow at this time 
and he generously stood aside in my behalf. I also wish to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 
for his kindness in yielding me time. 

I am going to discuss this afternoon three amendments 
that I have proposed to our code of rules. One of the 
amendments is purely technical, changing the name of a 
calendar from “A motion to instruct” calendar to “A 
motion to discharge ” calendar, to conform to the discharge 
rule I have introduced. 

It has been truly said that a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. That is true of any code of rules for the goy- 
ernment of a legislative body. They must be judged in 
their entirety, and if there are weak spots in them, provisions 
in them which thwart and prevent the body from exercising 
its will, it is a weakness, and the rules as a whole must be 
condemned until that weakness is removed. If the amend- 
ments which I have proposed are adopted, the rules will be 
liberalized, and I think they will be splendid rules for the 
House of Representatives. 

The first amendment that I propose I apprehend even the 
present Committee on Rules may act favorably upon, for 
I can not conceive how anyone can have the slightest objec- 
tion to it. 

In the proceedings to-day a parliamentary inquiry was 
propounded to the Speaker asking how a committee of the 
House could assemble if it had not regular meeting days 
and the chairman of the committee refused to call the com- 
mittee. The Speaker did not answer and the Speaker could 
not answer how the committee could assemble, for the rules 
are absolutely silent on the proposition. The Speaker did 
say the committee could make its own rules and the com- 
mittee could have a rule if it desired for meeting; and the 
Speaker was correct in that, of course. But where a com- 
mittee has not a rule there is no way of getting a meeting 
of the committee, notwithstanding three-fourths of the 
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members desire it, unless the chairman would call the com- 
mittee together. 

One of the rules I propose follows two well recognized 
rules for the meeting of a committee, that they shall as- 
semble on their regular day, if they have one; or, second, 
upon the call of the chairman. Now, I propose a third 
method whereby committees may meet for the transaction 
of public business, and it is that if any three members of a 
committee request the chairman to call a special meeting 
of his committee and the chairman refuses or fails to call 
that committee to meet within seven days, the chairman 
being allowed three days to determine whether or not he 
will call the committee together, then a majority of the 
members of that committee in writing can request the clerk 
of the committee to call a special meeting of the committee 
at the hour and day specified in the writing, and when a 
majority of the members of the committee have signed such 
a request and filed the same with the clerk of the commit- 
tee, that automatically calls a meeting of the committee to 
assemble at the hour and day specified in the writing, and 
the clerk is instructed to proceed to notify the members of 
the committee in the usual way that there will be a meeting 
of the committee on that day and at that hour. 

That simply makes it possible for a majority of any of the 
committees of this House to meet when the majority desires 
to do so. Surely there can be no objection to that. 

That rule also contains a clause making the rules of the 
House applicable to the deliberations of a committee, so far 
as they can apply. That now, by precedent, is the rule to 
govern the respective committees, but the rules themselves 
are silent and contain no provision making the rules of the 
House the rules of the committees, but the decisions and 
precedents make them the rules of the committees. 

I have a provision specifically making the rules of the 
committees, with this addition, that in the committees a mo- 
tion to recess from day to day is a privileged motion. 

Under the general rules of the House a motion to recess is 
not privileged, and the reason for making the motion privi- 
leged in the committees is this: The committees of the 
House can not sit during the deliberations of the House 
unless the House gives specific authority to that committee 
to sit during the time the House is sitting. When a com- 
mittee meets, and they have no regular meeting days, when 
12 o’clock comes the chairman arbitrarily adjourns the com- 
mittee, and if the chairman does not desire that committee 
to meet again, there is no way to get that committee to 
assemble. The hour of 12 arrives. The chairman adjourns 
the committee sine die. 

The object of the rule is to accomplish this: If the com- 
mittee is haying a hearing on a bill to-day and they have 
not concluded their deliberations and they desire to resume 
the next day, 5 or 10 minutes before 12 o’clock, they can 
make a motion that the committee stand in recess until the 
next morning at 9 o’clock. It is a privileged motion, and if 
it prevails, the committee meets the next day at 9 o’clock. 
Thus this rule gives autonomy to each of the committee and 
permits the committees to manage their own business, to 
meet as often as a majority of the committee desires to 
meet to transact public business. Surely there can be no 
objection to that rule. 

As to the discharge rule, I apprehend I have many hurdles 
to jump. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? We all value the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. CRISP. I am happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman spoke of the committee 
being adjourned by the chairman at the hour of 12 o’clock. 
Is not the committee adjourned by operation of law, namely, 
the rules of this House? 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my distinguished friend that I 
had no intention of placing any stricture whatever upon the 
chairman of a committee for adjourning it. A rose by 
another name will smell as sweet. 

The adjournment is, of necessity, by operation of law or 
by the chairman declaring it, and I am quite willing to 
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accept my friend’s suggestion that a committee, unless it 
has special leave to sit during the sessions of the House, is 
adjourned by law when 12 o'clock arrives. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I follow that with one other 
inquiry? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not desire to infringe upon the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very happy to stay here as long as the 
N desires and to answer questions to the best of my 
a 8 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Suppose a committee does not adjourn 
and there is no necessity for the Members appearing in 
the House, and the committee transacts business 20 min- 
utes or an hour longer? Would the business so transacted 
be valid or not? 

Mr. CRISP. I have had considerable experience in this 
body and up to this hour I have never heard any action of 
that kind challenged in the House. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have not either, but it has occurred 
to me that such a question might be raised and that it might 
prove embarrassing. 

Mr. CRISP. I have never heard it challenged. If it were 
challenged, I do not know how the Speaker would rule, but 
I assume the Speaker would presume that if a committee re- 
ported a bill to the House that the committee was acting 
within the law and its authority. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. The members of the committee know the 
rules of the House and if they fail to make objection to 
such procedure, are they not assumed to have waived their 
rights? So it would appear to me that any action taken 
after the House goes into session would be valid if no mem- 
ber of the committee raised an objection to it at the time. 

Mr. CRISP. I think that is tenable and I think the ques- 
tion of estoppel would apply. 

Mr. TILSON. Any member of the committee could stop 
the meeting if he so desired at the very moment or any 
time after the House convened. 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would not the rule rather be that a 
quorum was presumed to be present and that the business 
transacted after 12 o’clock was legal unless some evidence to 
the contrary appeared? 

Mr. CRISP. That was my statement in answering my 
friend, that the presumption would be, if presented to the 
House, that the law had been complied with and that the 
committee had not exceeded its authority. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. For example, a quorum is presumed to 
be present unless the question is raised and the lack of a 
quorum is exposed. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the gentleman from Georgia 
wants to go far enough with the third subdivision of his 
proposal in order to make it effective. It provides that this 
notice must be given to the chairman of a committee. Sup- 
pose we should have a situation such as now exists in con- 
nection with the Committee on Ways and Means, when the 
chairman is not available. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend is in error. I do not propose to 
give the notice to the chairman, but give the notice to the 
clerk of the committee; and as I am going to try to have 
more or less primary instruction as to how this rule will 
work, I have prepared sample orders and rules which I think 
could be used if this rule was adopted as the rule of the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it does cover a case where the 
chairman is not available and can not be found? 

Mr. CRISP. Here is a proposition which answers the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield be- 
fore he goes further? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The majority leader seemed to 
think the principle of estoppel might prevent the question 
being raised as to the regularity of proceedings had after 
the hour of 12 o’clock had arrived. Surely if the House 
makes a rule that a committee can not sit during the sessions 
of the House, no action of the members of that committee 
could serve to revoke the positive action of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Undoubtedly the agent can not control his 
principal. 

Here is an illustration of how the rule would work, an- 
swering the question of my friend from Texas [Mr 
BLANTON]. 

The notice is as follows: 


Mr. CLAYTON MOORE, 
Clerk to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House oj Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CLEAR: We, the undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, desire that a special meeting of the 
committee be held in the committee room at 10 o'clock on Jan- 
uary 19 for the consideration of H. R. 3493, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the immediate payment to veterans of the face value 
of their adjusted-service certificates and for the consideration of 
all other bills pending before the committee relating to payments 
to veterans on their adjusted-service certificates. 

This request for a special meeting being signed by a majority 
of the members of the Committee on Ways and Means, under the 
rules of the House and of the committee, the meeting is auto- 
matically called for said hour and date, and you are directed 
hereby to issue a notice to every member of the committee of 
this special meeting thereof. 


C. R. Crisp. Mr. G. 
Mr. A. Mr. H. 
Mr. B. Mr. I. 
Mr. O. Mr. J. 
Mr. D. Mr. K. 
Mr. E. Mr. L. 
Mr. F. 


The letter is signed by 13 members. The Committee on 
Ways and Means having 25 members, 13 is a quorum or 
majority. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We have had cases where the chairman 
did not call a meeting when we wanted to have it and sup- 
pose the clerk fails to call the meeting after you have 
given him notice. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the remedy would be at the next 
meeting of the committee to discharge that clerk, but it is 
inconceivable that the clerk of a committee of the House of 
Representatives, when the members were acting within the 
scope of the rules of the House of Representatives, would 
defy them, and if he did I think the House could punish 
him as a contumacious official, 

Mr. EDWARDS. The chairman defies us and the chair- 
man appoints the clerk—the committee does not appoint the 
clerk. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend is wrong. The chairman appoints 
the clerk with the approval of his committee. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; and I doubt seriously whether the 
committee can remove him without the approval of the 
chairman. y 

Mr. CRISP. I think the committee could and I think if 
this rule were adopted as one of the rules of the House and 
the clerk did not comply with it, the House of Representa- 
tives would deal with him very quickly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman’s proposed 
rule answer that? The majority of the committee having 
signed the call, and the majority meeting at the designated 
day, that would constitute a quorum and they could proceed 
to do business, 

Mr. STOBBS. If the gentleman will permit, I was going 
to say that if you adopt this rule as a part of the rules of 
the House and the Clerk refuses to live up to the rules of 
the House, why would not mandamus lie? 

Mr. CRISP. I think it would. I think you could punish 
him for contempt or discharge him and not have to man- 
damus him. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is this an academic discussion or is 
there some prospect of getting this through? 

Mr. CRISP. I think that inquiry is a little bit afleld 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I do not think so. I am very 
much in favor of the rule, but I am wondering if the gentle- 
man in his own mind has any idea we can get such a thing 
through as he has proposed? 

Mr. CRISP. In my judgment, as I said a while ago, I 
think there is a possibility of even the present Rules Com- 
mittee acting favorably on this particular rule, and I can 
see no objection to it. The other rule I am going to dis- 
cuss may involve an academic discussion, but it is not 
offered by me simply to take the time of the House, but is 
offered as a basis for the body of rules to be adopted for 
the next Congress. 

Under the Constitution each House makes its own rules. 
I know, of course, that this House is not going to consider 
the discharge rule that I am next going to discuss. I know 
its destiny is to sleep in the pigeonholes of the Committee 
on Rules and that it will never see the light of day, but I am 
offering it to the Members of the House to discuss it and 
to show its operation, believing the next Congress, no matter 
which party organizes it, is going to have workable rules; 
and I wanted to explain this rule to the House, so that the 
membership of the next House will have it absolutely within 
their power to adopt a code of rules under which they can 
do business. My purpose is to discuss it and to urge the next 
House, before they ever adopt a system of rules for their 
deliberations in the next Congress, to see that the House be 
given an opportunity to vote as to whether they desire to 
incorporate therein this discharge rule. [Applause.] 

Now, what is this rule? I will not read it, because it is a 
technical subject; and without any reflection whatever on 
my colleagues, if read, the average one who has paid no 
attention to parliamentary procedure of the House or the 
rules of the House would not see at once how it is intended 
to operate. Therefore it is my purpose to try to demonstrate 
and explain just how the rule would function were it in- 
corporated in the rules. 

In the Sixty-eighth Congress I drafted a discharge rule 
and that rule was adopted with one substantial amendment. 
The rule I wrote provided for 100 signatures to make effec- 
tive a motion to discharge. When the rules were adopted 
it was amended so as to require 150 names to make the 
motion effective. I have redrafted that old rule, placing 
the number again at 100, and the question may be asked 
why 100. I think there is the best of reasons. When you 
have a code of rules is it not wise to have them all conform 
to each other so far as practicable? Under the rules of the 
House 100 is a quorum in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of tax meas- 
ures, taxing the people billions of dollars; 100 is a quorum 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for us to consider and pass appropriation bills appro- 
priating billions of dollars. Therefore, if 100 Members are 
competent to pass tariff bills and to pass appropriation bills, 
are not 100 Members of the House of sufficient importance 
to initiate a motion to discharge a committee, that motion 
only being in order to be called up on two days out of a 
month, and during the entire session, even in a long session 
of the Congress, there will probably be only 10 or 12 days 
during that session when this motion can operate. 

It will not in any wise clog business. It will not in any 
way cause chaos. It will not, as I apprehend some of my 
distinguished friends will say, provide for legislation by 
petition. It will do nothing of the kind. The 100 simply 
initiate the motion and the motion can not be filed until 
the bill to which it is directed has been before one of your 
standing committees at least 30 days. Then, when the mo- 
tion is filed, if it gets the 100 signatures, it must go on the 
Motion for Discharge Calendar and remain there at least 
seven days, and can not be called up except on the second 
or fourth Mondays in each month. Let me say that the old 
rule operated on the first and third Mondays. I changed 
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that to the second and fourth Mondays so as not to inter- 
fere with the Consent Calendar and the suspension of the 
rules, taking the two other Mondays, so as to leave the 
House free to consider the calendars—consent and suspen- 
sion—in which they are vitally interested without interfer- 
ence by this discharge rule. 

Now, 100 does not discharge the committee. Bear that in 
mind. The hundred does not discharge the committee but 
the hundred simply inaugurates the machinery whereby the 
House itself on these two days shall have the privilege of 
20 minutes debate, 10 minutes for and 10 minutes against, 
and voting as to whether or not it desires to discharge the 
committee. 

If the majority of the House wishes to discharge the 
committee and they so vote, the committee is discharged. 
If the majority does not desire to discharge the committee 
they vote against it, and the motion is defeated. It is not 
the hundred that discharges the committee, it is a majority 
of the House vote. 

If the motion prevails to discharge the committee from 
the consideration of the bill that the committee has not re- 
ported, then under the rule it is permissible for any Mem- 
ber to move immediate consideration of that bill. The 
House is given an opportunity to say whether it desires to 
consider it. 

If the House desires to consider, the rule provides that 
the House shall consider it under the general rules of the 
House. If the House does not desire to consider it and the 
committee is discharged, it goes on the calendar to remain 
on the calendar, the same as it would if it had been favor- 
ably reported by the committee. It is on the calendar just 
as it would be if it had been reported by the committee. 
If the committee is discharged and the House wants to con- 
sider it, they can consider it and take that day and under 
this provision of the rule if it is not concluded it goes over 
to the next discharge day, when it comes up as unfinished- 
discharge business, 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP, I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the rule to which the gentle- 
man refers relates to standing committees. I wonder if the 
gentleman had any rule with reference to conference reports. 

Mr. CRISP. I have a cure for that evil in the same rule, 
but I wanted to discuss this feature of it first. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will be glad to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SNELL. I did-not understand the procedure which 
the gentleman stated after the committee is discharged. If 
the consideration of the bill is not concluded on that day, it 
goes over until the next Monday? 

Mr. CRISP. I think so. 

Mr. SNELL. You can not go on the next day? 

Mr. CRISP. It would go over until the next discharge 
day when that order of business was reached, and it would 
come up as unfinished business. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In connection with the discharge there 
would often be no opportunity for a hearing by the com- 
mittee to which the bill had originally been referred. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend is wrong. The bill will have to be 
before the standing committee 30 days before you can file 
the motion. I say for the credit of this House and in an- 
swer to some criticisms I know will be made; I am antici- 
pating it—some will say, oh, the committee has a very 
important piece of legislation and is considering it, and this 
rule will prevent the committee from giving serious and 
thoughtful consideration to the bill. 

They say it would be bolshevistic to discharge the com- 
mittee from its consideration when it was working on it 
within 30 days. I say, gentlemen, that is a slander on the 
intelligence of the House of Representatives. If the com- 
mittee was really considering a bill, working on it, instead 
of getting 100 Members to sign a petition to discharge that 
committee, you could not get 10. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Under the gentleman’s provision, if you 
had 220 men present and voting on the question to take up 
the bill to discharge the committee, if 217 voted to discharge 
and the Speaker and the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and the majority leader were to vote against it, you 
would fail, even though the vote was 217 to 3, because it 
requires 218 votes to have a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It should require only a majority of those voting, 
a quorum being present, as that only is required in passing 
bills in the House. Why not just provide that a majority of 
those present shall be sufficient? 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, I would not sponsor for a quarter of a 
second any such outrageous provision as that suggested by 
the gentleman. That, in effect, is the rule to-day. When 
that rule was debated on the floor of the House I said that 
it was a delusion and a snare, and it was adopted not for the 
purpose of discharging a committee but to hermetically seal 
the door of the committee to prevent the bill from coming 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. I have not yet reached the other rule. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. How much time does the gen- 
tleman want? 

Mr. CRISP. If I discuss the other rule I do not think that 
I can get through in less than 30 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield 10 minutes additional 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CRISP. Of course. 

Mr. GARNER. In connection with the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] about the 
discharge of a committee without the committee having an 
opportunity to consider the bill in question, if a committee 
had a bill before it for 30 days and just one day later, on 
the 31st day, 100 Members should file a motion to discharge, 
the committee would still have seven days in which to con- 
sider the bill and report it to the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Not only that, but it might have more than 
7 days. It has to be on the calendar for 7 days, and if you 
could operate within 7 days, those 7 days would have to be 
the 7 days immediately preceding the second or fourth Mon- 
day. Nine times out of ten it would be more than 7 days 
before you could get action. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am not very familiar with the 
rules, but I have a case in mind. I am on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. The gentleman realizes that when 
we get on a river and harbor bill we are in session for nearly 
six months getting out the bill. Do I understand that if 100 
Members would decide within 30 days that they wanted the 
bill reported out, the committee could be discharged from 
the consideration of the bill under this rule? 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, I do not think it would apply to that at 
all. In the first place, I do not think anyone could get 100 
Members to sign a petition in such circumstances and in 
the second place the bill to which the gentleman refers is 
not introduced until it has been before the committee for 
months, or the subject of it has been before the committee 
for months, and then, 2 or 3 days before it is introduced the 
bill is made up, and is put in the form of a bill with a num- 
ber, and then it has not been before the committee as a bill 
for 30 days, but only for probably 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to ask another ques- 
tion to be sure that I am right. As the gentleman says, we 
are considering the subject of the bill from the 1st of De- 
cember say up until the 1st of February. The gentleman 
says that we have not introduced the bill, and that is prob- 
ably true, but we are considering the subject of the bill. 
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The subject of the bill is before the committee. During that 
time that we are doing that some one might get a little 
restless and want a certain river put in the bill, and all he 
has to do is to get 100 members to sign a petition. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course not. The rule does not apply un- 
less it is directed against some specific bill by number that 
has been before the commitee for at least 30 days, and there 
is no river and harbor bill before the committee in the cir- 
cumstances related by the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


stated the matter in my mind, but if so I did not hear him. 
Do I understand that assuming 100 signatures are signed to 
the petition and it is laid on the desk that there is any 
priority on the part of any Member favoring the bill to have 
the right to call it up? 

Mr. CRISP. The provision is that any Member who has 
signed the petition can call it up. No priority is given as to 
the individual. If there are several motions on the calen- 
dar, they are to be called up in the order in which they are 
on the calendar. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At least the spirit of the rule would 
provide that there would be no arbitrary refusal on the 
part of the Speaker to recognize a Member to call it up. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, no speaker that we would elect would 
ever refuse to do such a thing, and I am very sure that the 
present Speaker would not do such a thing. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL rose. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, I think I have answered the gentle- 
man’s question fairly and squarely. 

Mr. E. HULL. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question. I regard the gentleman very highly. 

Mr. CRISP. I appreciate that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And I am asking for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CRISP. I could not be heckled, because I am fairly 
familiar with the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Suppose I introduce a bill for a 
certain river and it is referred to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. It is in printed form and has a number, and I 
go around and get 100 signers to a petition to bring that 
bill out; would that bill be brought out in accordance with 
this rule? 

Mr. CRISP. This rule applies only to public bills and 
resolutions. It will not apply to a private bill. If the gen- 
tleman’s bill is a public bill, then I think frankly if there 
were 100 signers to the petition, and the bill had been before 
the committee for 30 days, and the committee had not re- 
ported it, I think the bill could be called up on the second 
and fourth Monday, and if a majority of the House—and 
when I say that I mean a majority of those present and 
voting, a quorum being present—the committee would be 
discharged; but it is unthinkable that it would do a thing 
of that kind. You could not get 100 signatures to a petition 
for a bill of that character. 

Let me go to the next provision, and it is a provision with 
teeth in it. It is a provision that works, it is a provision by 
which if you want to have control of your deliberations, 
you may have it. I wrote the old historic rule that I have 
just described in the Sixty-eighth Congress, and under that 
rule the House discharged the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce from the further consideration of the 
Howell-Barkley bill. We brought it up in the House. 
There was a filibuster. The bill was considered on several 
first and third Mondays, and the filibuster continued some- 
times away late into the night. But a man ought to learn 
something, and I learned something from that, and I am 
trying to profit by it. The rule that I have now has been 
written in the light of that filibuster under the old rule. 
The rule I have now will do the work and there will not be 
any filibuster, if the rule be adopted. What does that rule 
provide? The new rule has another provision in it for dis- 
charge, which provides that you can discharge the Com- 
mittee on Rules from the further consideration of any 
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resolution pending before the Rules Committee, providing 
for an order of business of the House, or for the considera- 
tion of a bill reported by a committee not privileged and on 
the calendar which that committee will not take up; or a 
rule providing for the discharge of a committee from a bill 
that the committee has had more than 30 days and will 
not act upon, and provide for its immediate consideration. 

Now, that part of the rule is to operate differently from 
the other. As I have told you, in the other case when the 
committee is discharged, then the question is whether the 
House wants to consider it or not, or whether they will de- 
fer it. But I am not so guileless as I once was, so in this 
rule there is a provision that when the House discharges the 
Committee on Rules from any resolution providing an or- 
der of business or for the consideration of a bill that they 
have had for seven days, the House shall immediately vote 
whether it will adopt that special rule, or that special order, 
and the Speaker can not entertain any dilatory motion or 
any motion except one motion to adjourn. The House is 
brought to voting whether they will adopt that special rule, 
and if it is adopted it has all the force, the vitality, the effect 
that it would have if my lovable and really good friend, the 
gentleman from New York, were to rise and present a rule 
from the Committee on Rules, and the House adopted it. 
When the gentleman does that, then the House proceeds to 
consider the bill under the terms of the rule, and that rule 
cuts off filibuster, dilatory motions, limits debate, and pro- 
vides how the House shall consider it, and the House con- 
siders it and passes it. If under this rule the Committee on 
Rules is discharged from the consideration of one of these 
rules, the House must vote. If the House adopts it, then 
the House proceeds immediately to consider the bill under 
the terms of that special rule, and I would like to see them 
filibuster on that. 

Let me give you an illustration of how it will work. My 
good friend from Tennessee asked if there was any way you 
could deal with conferees, and I replied “ Yes.” Take as an 
illustration the Muscle Shoals situation. Several times we 
have thought we had a conference agreement and that the 
House was going to have a vote, but, lo and behold, it 
vanishes in smoke and you can not get action to-day from 
the conferees. They will not report either agreement or 
disagreement, and there is no way that this House, even if - 
three-fourths of the Members desire it, can get it done 
unless the triumvirate, and I say it with all respect, the 
Speaker, the majority leader, and the Rules Committee is 
willing to bring in a rule dealing with it. You can not 
move. You are impotent. Three-fourths of you may want 
to do it, and you can not unless those distinguished gentle- 
men and the Rules Committee will bring in a rule. You are 
helpless. If you will adopt this rule you are not helpless. 
You can deal with it. How? I would simply introduce a 
resolution to this effect: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
the House conferees on Senate Joint Resolution 49, entitled 
“Joint resolution to provide for the national defense by the 
creation of a corporation for the operation of the Government 
properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, for 
the purposes, appointed to represent the House in conference with 
the Senate on the ment between the House and Senate 
on said Senate Joint Resolution 49 be, and they are hereby, dis- 
charged from further service. 

LApplause. ] 


The Speaker is hereby directed to immediately appoint different 
conferees to represent the House in the conference with the 
Senate on said Senate Joint Resolution 49. 


I introduce that. It goes to the Rules Committee. It re- 
mains there seven days. I file a motion to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the consideration of this resolu- 
tion. One hundred Members sign it. On the second and 
fourth Mondays I call it up, and then if a majority of those 
voting vote in the affirmative in the House, a quorum being 
present, the committee is discharged from further consid- 
eration of this rule. Then immediately the House votes, and 
if the House, by a majority of those voting, a quorum being 
present, adopts this rule, the conferees are discharged, and 
the Speaker is directed to appoint different conferees. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Suppose that within the seven days 
allowed for action by the Rules Committee a majority of 
that committee reject the rule or table it or take adverse 
acticn upon it; then what would be the situation? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, that would present a complication. I 
am frank to say I had not figured out that contingency. 
No; there is no trouble. If they reject it, it is still before 
the committee, just as if nothing was done. If they report 
it favorably and do not call it up, that would be where 
my trouble might come. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then under the-rule proposed by the 
gentleman, whether the committee acted favorably upon the 
resolution within seven days or rejected it or took adverse 
action upon it, it would still be within the power of the 
House? 

Mr. CRISP. Unless they reported it to the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is unless they made a favorable 
report upon it? 

Mr. CRISP. Well; Iam not clear about that. You under- 
stand I am frank. I have never tried to deceive this House 
about anything. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As a present Member of the Committee 
on Rules, the practical solution of the problem appealed to 
me, and it occurred to me what would be the result. 

Mr. CRISP. Well I had not thought about that. I would 
have to think over that. If the Committee on Rules reported 
on it favorably and the chairman would not call it up—— 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Or adversely? 

Mr. CRISP. Or adversely, there would be the trouble. 

Let me give another illustration. Suppose the committee 
has reported a bill that a majority of the House is inter- 
ested in and it is on the calendar and it is not privileged, 
and the leaders of the House, those who control the situa- 
tion, will not allow it to come up, you are helpless. You can 
not escape that. For instance, take the Couzens resolution 
which was considered in the last Congress, to prohibit the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from consolidating rail- 
roads. Many of the Members of this House were intensely 
interested in that. They could not get it up. 

If you had this rule you could get it up. How? I would 
introduce this resolution: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
and daily thereafter, Calendar Wednesdays excepted, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal, the House shall proceed toa 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 161 entitled “ Joint reso- 
lution to suspend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to approve consolidations or unifications of railway 
properties "; that there shall be eight hours’ debate to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing the resolution, 
during which time the resolution shall be open for amendment 
under the general rules of the House; that, at the expiration of 
said eight hours, the previous question is hereby ordered on all 
pending amendments and the bill to final passage; that the 
Speaker shall not entertain any dilatory or other intervening 
motions during the consideration of the bill except two motions 
to adjourn— 

I have put in two because eight hours might take it over 
to the second day, and I give the House an opportunity to 
adjourn. 
and thereafter no other motion shall be submitted to the House 
except to vote on pending amendments and said resolution to its 
final passage. 

After seven days, if the committee does not act on that 
resolution, a motion to discharge would lie against it and 
the same procedure would be followed. 

Then, say, there is a bill before the committee and the 
committee will not report it. How would I function? I 
would introduce a resolution similar to this, and I am now 
referring to the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas, the minority leader, Mr. Garner, dealing with the 
adjusted-service certificates: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, the Committee on Ways and Means is hereby discharged 
from further consideration of H. R. 15589, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the payment to veterans of the cash-surrender value 
of their adjusted-service certificates,” and the House shall imme- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
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bill. There shall be eight hours’ debate, to be equally divided 
between those favoring and those opposing the bill. 
expiration of said general debate, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. When read through for amend- 
ment, the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union shall immediately rise and report the bill back to the 
House, with or without amendment, as the case may be, where- 
upon the previous question is ordered on all pending amend- 
ments, if any, and the bill to its final passage. During the con- 
sideration of this bill, the Speaker shall not entertain any dilatory 
motions or any other intervening motions except two motions to 
adjourn, until the bill is finally disposed of. This order shall be 
a continuing order, and the House shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill daily, calendar Wednesdays excepted, until it is 
finally acted upon. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, the majority leader, 
will note that under those orders they do not go over to the 
next discharge day. They are continuing orders and they 
operate day by day until disposed of except only on Calen- 
dar Wednesdays. 

When I introduce this resolution, if the Rules Committee 
does not act within seven days, I lodge a motion to dis- 
charge it, signed by 100, and I go through the whole pro- 
cedure which I have before described and not necessary to 
repeat. 

Now, gentlemen, the effect of this rule will be to give the 
Members of this House an opportunity to face public is- 
sues. You need not deceive yourselves. If 100 Members of 
this House desire that there should be a rule to put the 
Members on record as to how they stand on public questions 
they can do it, and I for one favor that policy. [Applause.] 
I think a man elected to Congress should have the courage 
to stand up and face public issues and let his people and 
the public know how he stands on vital public questions. 
LApplause.] This rule will do it. If you are timorous or if 
you are a dodger or if you do not want the public to know 
your views on public questions, you are against this rule; 
but if you are willing to face issues, if you are willing to 
have your constituents know your views, and if you want 
the House of Representatives to have a democratic form 
of government and to manage its own affairs—and I do 
not use the word “democratic” in a party sense—and if 
you want to permit the majority of its Members to func- 
tion and consider public questions then you will be in favor 
of this rule; adopt this rule and you will have it. 

Some say they are opposed to legislating by petition. This 
does not legislate by petition. One hundred is simply the 
machinery to initiate these motions, so that a majority of 
those in the House, a quorum being present, can function. 

Now, gentlemen, do not deceive yourselves. If this rule 
is adopted the Rules Committee is shorn of its power. The 
colossal power of the Rules Committee is stripped from it. 
The great triumvirate who have ruled and controlled this 
House will no longer have that power, provided 100 Mem- 
bers would sign one of these petitions. Under this rule the 
Rules Committee will become the instrumentality of this 
House; it will become the servant of the House instead of its 
master. [Applause.] That, in substance, is the rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would it embarrass the gentleman if 
I asked him two practical questions? 

Mr. CRISP. Nothing will embarrass me, although I may 
not be able to answer the gentleman’s questions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows I am interested 
in a liberalization of the rules. As a practical matter, does 
the gentleman believe he can get his entire side of the House 
to vote for those rules? 

Mr. CRISP. I fear not, but I will say this in answer to 
the gentleman, of course, I am not authorized to speak for 
anyone else and I consulted no one when I introduced the 
rule. I had shown it to no one except my stenographer 
and secretary who wrote it at my dictation. Not a Member 
of the House had seen it. I fear not, but I do believe, I will 
say to the gentleman from New York, that a majority of 
the next Congress, no matter which party organizes it, will 
be progressive, will favor liberalizing the rules of the House 
and will favor fixing the rules so that a majority can do 
business; and I believe in the next House, taking both sides 
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together, a majority will adopt this rule or one similar to it 
in substance. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is what I hope, and may I ask 
the gentleman this further question: In the event his side 
of the House should organize the House, would the leader- 
ship of that side sponsor these rules along with some of the 
gentlemen on this side? 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the gentleman frankly. I do 
not arrogate to myself any leadership. I speak only for 
myself. I favor this rule whether my party is in power or 
the other party is in power. [Applause.] I believe in a 
democratic form of government and that a majority has the 
right to express its views and work its will on legislation, 
and if the legislation does not meet with the approval of 
a majority of the people of the United States, at the next 
election they can retire us from office. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. SABATH. Judging the future by the past, has not 
the gentlemen the right to believe that the Democratic 
Party, with hardly any exception, will support any rule that 
will liberalize the rules of the House and give the member- 
ship rights of which it has been deprived under the present 
rules? 

Mr. CRISP. I think an overwhelming majority will. I 
fear some may not, but in my discussion, gentlemen, I have 
endeavored not to inject party politics and I have tried, 
frankly, sincerely, and earnestly, to present what this rule 
is intended to do without injecting any personal, or political 
bitterness. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am glad my good friend made that 
last remark, because the remarks of my colleague from Illi- 
nois spoke of the action of the present minority party in the 
past. I happen to have before me the discharge rule of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress and I am sure not even my friend from 
Georgia will claim there is much liberality in that. 

Mr. CRISP. I think not, and that is why I wrote the one 
in the Sixty-eighth Congress that tried to liberalize it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But that was after the gentleman’s 
party was out of power. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRISP. The position I take now is the one I have 
taken in every Congress when this question has come up, 
and I have said in every speech that I favor liberalizing 
the rules, whether in the majority or in the minority, and if 
the gentleman will go back and look at the Recorp, where 
this question has been discussed for the last 6 or 8 years, 
he will find that that has been my position. 

Mr. SNELL rose. 

Mr. CRISP. Does my friend, the gentleman from New 
York, desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. SNELL, I was going to ask practically the same 
question that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] 
asked. There is one other question I would like to ask the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I am flattered. 

Mr. SNELL. I think, as the gentleman has said, if we 
adopt this rule there would be no reason whatever for hav- 
ing a Rules Committee of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Except to use it as a vehicle through which 
the House may work its will. You have to have some vehicle 
to operate through and I think the Rules Committee would 
be the proper one. 

Mr. SNELL. Could you not just as well put the petition 
up here on the door? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; but that is inanimate and the House 
would be glad to see the chairman of the Rules Committee 
and the other members of the committee around here. You 
know they are going sometimes voluntarily to report rules 
themselves and we will have the advantage of their wisdom 
and the pleasure of hearing their voices when reporting 
these rules. 

Mr. SNELL. Under the rule the gentleman is proposing 
that would be very seldom, and I want to say one thing 
more. The gentleman has been very much in favor of 
such a rule in the last six or eight years, but I do not find 
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any of his speeches favored a liberalization of the rules as 
long as his own party was in power. 

Mr. CRISP. When we were in power I was so timid and 
modest I took a back seat. 

Mr. SNELL. I accept the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. Answering the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM], the gentleman is proposing this liberalization 
of the rules right on the very eve of his party reassuming 
control of and power in the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I hope the gentleman is prophetic. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Has the gentleman given consideration 
to the possibilities that might develop in this kind of situa- 
ticn? If we had 100 men in the House who were particu- 
larly aggressive along a certain line and who would possibly 
originate, each one of them, 100 bills, slightly different but 
all having one common purpose, has the gentleman given 
any consideration to the power that the 100 Members would 
exercise in compelling the House continuously, day after day, 
to consider propositions of interest to them? i 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer my friend very frankly. To 
start with, I have too high a respect for the membership of 
the House to believe they would lend themselves or become 
a party to that kind of procedure; but, anyhow, even if 
I am in error and we did haye that kind of membership, 
they could not seriously interfere with the deliberations of 
the House because there are only two days in a month when 
the rules operates, and even during a long session of Con- 
gress, of 7 months, there would be only 14 days where they 
could do that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. My friend misses the point. I thought 
I caught the statement in explanation of one of his reso- 
lutions, that this action is taken continuously, day after 
day, and that the House must give consideration to the mat- 
ters brought before the House in this way. 

Mr. CRISP. That is where a perfected motion has been 
acted upon and the House has discharged the Committee 
on Rules from the consideration of a rule and the House 
is directed to consider the bill, and in that event the bill 
will be disposed of in 6 or 8 or 10 hours, and then it is be- 
hind you. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is to say, the action I had in 
mind could not be taken unless a majority of the House 
had registered themselves as in favor of it. 

Mr. CRISP. A majority of those voting, a quorum being 
present, because I do not seek to do what your present mo- 
tion to instruct does. The present motion to instruct, to 
start with, requires that before it can operate you have 
to have 218 Members to sign it. That is a majority of the 
entire House. The next step is to have 218, seconded by 
tellers 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Then after presenting the rule and having 
a vote of 218 by tellers, you can not get a roll call. The 
rule is specific. You have to have 218 go through the tellers 
in the affirmative. Then there is another vote where you 
have to have a majority, and it has 15 days to report. That 
is the old rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. You could abolish the second and fourth 
Mondays just as easy as any other rule of the House. That 
would be in order. 

Mr. CRISP. I did not catch the purport of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. SNELL. 


You could change the rule so that this busi- 
ness would be in order at any time. 
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Mr. CRISP. The House by a majority of its Members can, 
under the Constitution, adopt any rule it sees fit, and if it 
wanted to abolish or change that it has the inherent power 
to do so. If the House was foolish enough to do it it has 
the power, but it would require a majority of those voting, a 
quorum present, to do so. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. We appropriate millions of dollars with- 
out Members going on record. Has the gentleman thought 
anything about amending the rules so that in voting on 
appropriation bills Members shall go on record? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think that is necessary. My own 
State constitution requires a record vote where we pass ap- 
propriations. There must be an affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the whole House. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. GARNER. The whole philosophy of the gentleman’s 
rule is to initiate legislation by a vote of 100? 

Mr. CRISP. Not to initiate it, but to make it possible for 
the House to initiate it. 

Mr. GARNER. But it is up to the House by a majority to 
consider the legislation? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. If a majority of the House does not 
want to consider it, the motion is killed and they can not 
file another motion during the session. 

Mr. GARNER. So that 100 men could not filibuster 
against the business of the House? 

Mr. CRISP. No. I have purposely used as an illustration 
as to the practical operation of the discharge rule and of the 
calling of a committee to consider legislation when the 
chairman will not call the committee together the subject 
of paying the adjusted-service certificates or making some 
liberal cash settlement of them. I am not a radical and 
am often charged with being too conservative. From their 
nonaction I am constrained to believe that the President of 
the United States, the leaders of this House, and other re- 
sponsible administrative leaders do not realize the true 
economic condition of the country and the suffering and 
distress of our people. 

To-day millions of honest, industrious, law-abiding citizens 
are seeking employment and can find none. Their families 
are in want, inadequately clothed and underfed, and thus 
the easy prey of disease. Such a condition is intolerable 
and bodes evil for the Nation. Unless remedied, no one can 
foretell the consequences. The American people are long 
suffering and inarticulate, but when the inarticulate voice 
of the unorganized masses of the people is aroused it will 
be heard in thunderous tones throughout the Nation. When 
a man is hungry, when his wife and children are suffering 
for food and clothing, conservatism and reason are swept 
to the wind. Men become desperate. The captains of in- 
dustry and the owners of predatory wealth, for their own 
selfish ends if not from humanitarian motives, should take 
steps to relieve the situation. If it is not corrected, political 
revolution may be the result and very radical laws be en- 
acted. In my judgment, a government, rich and powerful, 
that does not provide an opportunity for its industrious, 
law-abiding citizens to earn a living for themselves and 
families is a failure. For a number of years prior to the 
stock debacle in the fall of 1929, business was unduly stimu- 
lated and inflated and stock gambling and speculation ran 
wild. Then the bubble burst, the pendulum swung back too 
far the other way, and to-day business is prostrate and 
needs some stimulation. 

To my mind, the most conservative and practical way to 
furnish this stimulation is by making some liberal cash ad- 
vances on the adjusted-service certificates. In this way over 
$2,000,000,000 would be equitably distributed over the entire 
Nation, every village and hamlet benefiting. The ex-service 
men would spend at least part of the money for clothes, food, 
and other necessities of life. Can there be any other period 
in his life when it will do him as much good? The mer- 
chants, the banks, the lawyers, the laboring people, and 
every other class of citizens would receive benefit from these 
expenditures. The price of agricultural products would ad- 
vance, and, in my judgment, nothing would contribute more 
to the restoration of prosperity. Such expenditures would 
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enable many farmers, ex-service men, who can not finance 
themselves to operate and thus make a living for themselves 
and families. 

The administration’s relief measures passed by this Con- 
gress have been totally inadequate to meet the situation. 
They are confined to certain classes and limited areas, and 
the great body of distressed people are not helped. Unless 
some general relief is granted, if conditions do not improve, 
the inevitable result will be that the Government will have 
to pay dole to the needy citizens. Oh, how preferable will 
it be to stimulate business, to permit the people to earn a 
living for themselves! I appeal to the leaders of the House 
to give serious thought to this and to permit the House to 
consider legislation along the line suggested. 

In the present Congress 118 Members signed the motion 
filed by Mr. Parman to instruct the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to report his bill. Under the present rules it ac- 
complished nothing. If the rule I propose was the rule of 
this House we could and would legislate on settling the ad- 
justed-service certificates, thereby rendering the Nation a 
great service by restoring economic prosperity without in- 
creasing tax burdens of the people but on the contrary 
lightening them. 

The Government of the United States can to-day probably 
sell its bonds and borrow money at 2 per cent. It is paying 
on the adjusted-service certificates 4 per cent. If these 
adjusted-service certificates are now settled in cash the Gov- 
ernment can save many hundreds of millions of dollars and 
the ex-service man and all of our citizens be inestimably 
benefited. If the Government settles with the holders of 
the insurance certificates upon terms agreeable to them, it 
will not be a gratuity, it will not be an additional burden to 
the taxpayers, but it will simply be the Government’s pay- 
ing before maturity its own obligations, which it is in honor 
bound to pay at-maturity, and it will be a money-saving 
transaction for the United States Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the great injustice done by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the collection of tobacco taxes should be speedily 
remedied. No other article bears such a high Federal tax. 
I have called this injustice to the attention of the Congress 
and the country several times. In May, 1929, I made an 
address on the subject over the radio which was inserted 
in the RECORD. 

Again on March 12, 1930, I addressed the House on the 
subject. and introduced a bill. I have introduced two bills 
looking to relief, the first which reads as follows: 

H. R. 10622 


A bill to provide for the payment to States of amounts equal 
to a part of the sums collected as internal-revenue taxes on 
tobacco in order to foster education and road construction, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 

thorized and directed to pay, within the limits of appropriations 

made therefor, as soon as practicable after the end of each fiscal 
year, to each State an amount equal to one-half of the sums 
collected during such fiscal year from sources within such State 
on account of internal-revenue taxes upon cigars, cigarettes, to- 
bacco, and snuff imposed under the provisions of sections 400 and 

401 of the revenue act of 1926, as amended (U. S. C., title 26, secs. 

761, 783, 832, 845). 

Sec. 2. Such payment shall be made to each State only after 
certification by the governor thereof to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and a finding by the Secretary that provision has been 
made by law of the State for the expenditure of amounts re- 
ceived under the provisions of this act solely for the construction, 
support, maintenance and improvement of schools and roads. 
In case any of the amounts paid to any State under the pro- 
visions of this act is used for other than the construction, sup- 
port, maintenance, or improvement of schools or roads, there 
shall be deducted from the amounts payable to such State under 
the provisions of this act the amount which has been so used. 


The second one was introduced by me on January 14, 

1931, and is as follows: 
H. R. 16157 
A bill to amend the revenue act of 1926 by reducing the tax on 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (a) of section 400 of the 
revenue act of 1926, as amended (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 832; U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 26, sec. 832), is amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 400. (a) Upon cigars and ci manufactured in or 
imported into the United States which are sold by the manufac- 
turer or importer, or removed for consumption or sale, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid under the provisions of existing law, 
poses ae taxes, to be paid by the manufacturer or importer 

ereof— 

“On cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, or any substi- 
tute therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, 
60 cents per thousand; 

“On cigars made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and 
weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, if manufactured 
or imported to retail at not more than 5 cents each, $1.60 per 
thousand; 

“Tf manufactured or imported to retail at more than 5 cents 
each and not more than 8 cents each, $2.40 per thousand; 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 8 cents 
each and not more than 15 cents each, $4 per thousand; 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 cents 
each and not more than 20 cents each, $8.40 per thousand; 

“If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 20 cents 
each, $10.80 per thousand; 

“On cigarettes made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, 
and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $2.40 per 
thousand; 

“Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $5.76 per thou- 
sand.” 

Src. 2. Subdivision (a) of section 401 of the revenue act of 
1926, as amended (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 761; U. S. C., Supp. III. 
title 26, sec. 761), relating to the internal-revenue tax on tobacco 
and snuff, is amended by striking out “18 cents per pound” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “14 cents per pound.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the expiration of 30 days 
after its enactment. 

The second bill introduced by me has the practical effect 
of reducing the tax on cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco 20 
per cent. 

The revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928 have suc- 
cessively reduced the internal-revenue taxes, and practically 
eliminated all war-time taxes, including sales, nuisance, or 
luxury taxes, taxes on transportation, telephone, telegraph, 
automobiles and parts, and miscellaneous occupational taxes. 
The act of 1926 cut the tax on cigars practically in half. 
All other tobacco products, namely, chewing and smoking 
tobacco and cigarettes, are taxed the same now as they 
were during the war. Small cigarettes, weighing not more 
than 3 pounds per thousand, are paying a tax of $3 per 
thousand, which tax has been collected by the Federal 
Government since February 26, 1919. The tax on a pack- 
age of 20 cigarettes amounts to 6 cents. 

Before the days of national prohibition liquor was taxed 
by the Government along with tobacco. 

Our Government has not always collected a direct tax. 
These direct taxes have been brought about in most cases 
as a result of the necessity of raising war taxes. The first 
direct tax provided by the Government was for the post- 
Revolutionary period from 1791 to 1802. These taxes were 
on distilled spirits, refined sugar, and snuff, and other direct 
taxes; but by the act of April 6, 1802, were abolished. 

The War of 1812 again made it necessary to have recourse 
to internal taxes. These taxes were from the period of 
1813 to 1817, and were on distilled spirits and other things, 
but no tobacco tax for that period. 

No internal taxes of any character were levied by the 
United States from 1817 until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and these were provided for by acts of August 5, 1861, 
June 7, 1862, and the act of July 1, 1862, was the basis of 
the present internal-revenue system. This provided for 
taxation of incomes, estates, public utilities, occupations, 
liquors, tobacco, and other things. 

Then came the Spanish-American War period, and June 
13, 1898, the tax was increased on fermented liquors, to- 
bacco products, legacies, and many other things. And by 
the act of March 2, 1901, most of the Spanish-American 
War taxes were abolished, and the tax on tobacco products 
was greatly reduced. 

Then came the World War period, and taxes begun to be 
raised for carrying on the Government, and we find the 
emergency act of 1914, and the omnibus revenue act of 
1916, and in this last bill it was provided that new and 
higher rates should be imposed upon manufacturers of 
cigars, tobacco, and cigarettes from and after January 1, 
1917. 
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And from 1917 tobacco products have received no reduc- 
tion whatsoever save in the instance of the taxes on cigars, 
which were reduced by the revenue act of 1926. 

There was collected on tobacco products alone throughout 
the United States for the fiscal year ending 1930 the enor- 
mous sum of $450,339,060.50, and the State of North Caro- 
lina, which in part I have the honor to represent, paid the 
enormous sum of $256,729,938.33 to the Federal Government 
for tobacco taxes alone. The payment of this amount put 
North Carolina as the second largest Federal taxpayer in 
the Union, next to New York, ahead of Pennsylvania, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, California, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky, yet North Carolina was 
only the eleventh State in wealth of the 12 States named, 
and the tenth in wealth of manufactured products of said 
States and the ninth in population of said States. 

To give you some idea of how burdensome this tax is to 
the people of my State, the following are the amounts col- 
lected for tobacco taxes by the Government from North 
Carolina for the years 1920 to 1930, inclusive: 
$108, 457, 156. 85 

79, 573, 088. 76 

93, 189, 086. 02 

118, 370, 325. 84 


136, 892, 474. 98 
147, 221, 887. 03 


204, 473, 504. 55 
256, 729, 938. 33 


1, 737, 267, 182. 31 


In the 11 years since the war North Carolina has 
paid to the Federal Government from tobacco taxes alone 
$1,737,267,182.31, approximating 28 per cent of the total 
wealth of our State. 

Other States are being drained by these unfair taxes col- 
lected by the Government. The membership of the Congress 
can find out from the figures how their States are affected 
by reference to the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
from pages 60 to 65, inclusive. Members will be surprised 
to know how their respective States are being mulcted in 
peace times by these taxes on tobacco products levied orig- 
inally as war measures. 

Surely when there is so much distress in the various States 
Congress can well afford to give relief. 

The first bill which I introduced provides for a reduction 
of 50 per cent of these taxes to be returned to the States to 
be expended on roads and schools. 

The second bill which I introduced provides for a fiat re- 
duction of 20 per cent on tobacco taxes. 

The first bill which I introduced provided that there 
should be a refund to the various States affected and was 
pressed with the idea of not hurting anybody; in other words, 
to give relief to the manufacturers as well as to the people 
and producers. It has been generally conceded that the 
tax is out of proportion. I have conferred with the repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Board, and they agree with me that 
the tax should be reduced. There has been some question 
as to whether or not the Government would undertake the 
collection of this tax and refund it to the States in accord- 
ance with my original bill. 

However, there is precedent for this idea, and in prepar- 
ing this bill I worked it out along the lines that the refund 
should be applied to schools and roads only in the various 
States concerned, and this could well be done without any 
violation of the Constitution. 

The legislatures of many States are now in session. The 
Legislature of North Carolina has recently met and that 
body had memoralized Congress to give a rebate of at least 
20 per cent to the end that our people, who are now in a 
distressed condition on account of high taxes, can be given 
some relief. : 

Whether this relief can be secured by Congress before the 
legislature adjourns is very doubtful. I am confident that 
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eventually Congress will give this just reduction. Whether 
or not the legislature should go ahead and apply the taxes. 
on the manufacturers of tobacco, and thereby relieve the 
taxes on land and other property in the various States at 
the present time, and then rely on the Congress to give 
relief to the manufacturers is a question which will have to 
be determined by the various legislatures. The tax is all 
out of proportion and can only be justified on the theory of 
a war-time measure. 

If the Congress desires to give substantial relief to be 
handed on to the farmers who are so distressed in the vari- 
ous sections affected, let them reduce this tax at least 20 
per cent. The 50 per cent reduction would not be out of 
place. It was my idea when I introduced my original bill 
that, if the membership of the House felt that this was too 
great a reduction, I would be willing to agree to an amount 
of less than 50 per cent. 

I strongly urge the membership of the House to look into 
this matter carefully, because I know that many Members 
will find a way to help their various constituents; and if 
the Members of Congress from the States affected will get 
together, there will be no question but that we can get this 
tax reduced. Take, for instance, in North Carolina a 20 
per cent reduction on manufactured tobacco products would 
save to our people more than $50,000,000 annually, and 
would open to the legislature this source of taxation to 
apply to State needs, such as schools and roads, and this 
would solve our problem in North Carolina. To show you 
how unfair this tax is to North Carolina, there has been a 
growing increase of the amounts collected by the Federal 
Government each year in North Carolina as will be shown 
by the table heretofore read to you. We paid $22,814,909.22 
more in 1930 than in 1929. 

I earnestly urge the Congress to grant to the tobacco pro- 
ducers and manufacturers this just and equitable relief. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, to-day is the eleventh anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment. My colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Hupson] is at present in another place as 
one of the speakers in observing this anniversary. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by the inclusion 
of the remarks made by my colleague in connection with 
that meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, has the gentleman frim Michigan read his colleague's 


Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it a fair and accurate report of 
what prohibition has accomplished in the past 11 years? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have read the speech, and I not only 
have great confidence in what my colleague says, but what 
he says meets with my approval. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I am sure that it is quite con- 
trary to the actual conditions, but I shall not object, never- 
theless. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, the following are ex- 
tracts from an address delivered by my colleague [Mr. Hup- 
son] at a luncheon held in the Hotel Roosevelt, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 16, 1931, on the eleventh anniversary of 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment: 


Prof. Zechariah Chafee, jr., in the January Forum, complains 
against the eighteenth amendment being placed in the Constitu- 
tion on the ground that the matter of prohibiting the liquor traffic 
is but an experiment and therefore should not have been placed in 
the Constitution, because “it incapacitates the American people 
from an effective search in reference to some better method of 
handling the liquor traffic.” 

The professor errs in his concept of prohibition. It is not an 
experiment but the final solution after every other method of con- 
trol and modified prohibition has proven a failure. Prohibition 
is not an experiment; it marks the end of all experiments in the 
control of the liquor traffic. It embodies the wisdom of hundreds 
of years in which every conceivable way of solving the liquor 
problem short of prohibition had been tried—high license, low 
license, local option, State option, Government control, Govern- 
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ment dispensary. Under all of which the liquor traffic continued 
to thrive and the business in volume mounted higher and higher. 
It would not be restricted; it would not be controlled; it would 
not mend its ways; and prohibition was a necessity to outlaw it. 
State prohibition availed little; hence the final solution of na- 
tional prohibition. Through all these years the traffic increasingly 
proved it was inherently evil, inherently antisocial, inherently 
unamenable to legal restraint; in other words, inherently illegiti- 
mate; and only one thing was left to do and that was to turn it 
out of doors. 

The conscience of the Nation increasingly rebelled in sharing 
in the profits which accrued from the traffic. It did not matter 
whether the profit was small, through low license, or large, through 
high license. The same principle was involved. Public opinion 
became acutely aware of the immorality to the Nation in operat- 
ing city, State, or National Government by revenue taken from 
the liquor traffic, which in turn represented blood money sucked 
from the debauched victims, their wives and children. There was 
only one position to take by the aroused conscience of the Nation. 
That was partnership between the body politic and the inherent 
evil foes must cease. 

What could follow? Allow the traffic to operate without re- 
straint, either in the form of law or taxes? Most assuredly not. 
There was only one thing left, and that was to constructively 
place it outside the law; to declare it had no standing in the 
law, and to turn the whole body of the law against it. This the 
people of the United States did when they adopted the eighteenth 
amendment. There was no other alternative then; there is none 
to-day. 

Prohibition went into the Constitution because the period of 
trial and experiment had ended in utter failure. It came not 
because some so-called drys wished it but because there had to 
come an end to experimentation. Other than prohibition there is 
no plan of liquor control which does not involve the fundamental 
irhmorality of partnership by the Government in the iniquity of 
the traffic. The social conscience of the American people is crude 
enough, but it is too fine to ever tolerate that partnership again. 
Prohibition is in the Constitution not as a governmental experi- 
ment but as a governmental policy that will not be changed. 

Therefore we say to-day that prohibition is not on trial. It is 
democracy itself that is on trial. Shall democracy confess that it 
can not enforce its own laws? We believe that such. a question is 
of such gravity that it can only be considered with the most 
solemn reflection. Are we going to say to-day that the greed of 
the outlawed liquor traffic, backed up by a seditious wet press and 
an organized gangdom, can create a conspiracy against the funda- 
mental law of the land, which conspiracy shall become so strong 
that democracy shall hold up its hands in passive submission? 
It is inconceivable, and such a condition will not come to pass. 

I would like on this anniversary day of the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment to call attention to some confusion that 
has been created in the mind of the American public in the use 
of certain names by the press of the country. Men are termed 
“bone-dry,” “dry,” “wet,” “moist,” “damp.” Some are desig- 
nated as “personally dry but politically wet,” others “ personally 
wet but politically dry.” As far as the eighteenth amendment 
is concerned, there can be but two terms—one is either dry or he 
is wet. 

We need to make the distinction between drinking and the 
traffic in liquor. The eighteenth amendment has nothing to do 
with the matter of drinking. It has everything to do with the 
matter of traffic in drinking. Long before we were talking about 
prohibition the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that 
the nature of the traffic in drink was of such character that it had 
no inherent right to exist, and could only exist by the license or 
sufferance of a civic community. Whatever the unit might be. 
When we view the matter in that light we recognize that the dry 
is not a moralist, he is an economist. In his thought and legisla- 
tion he is dealing with an evil that is an economic evil, and as 
such he is p against it. There may be other evils, there 
are other evils involved in the liquor traffic, but in relation to the 
eighteenth amendment it is the economic evil that is being treated 
by the abolition of the manufacture and traffic in liquor. 

The amendment, therefore, operates in the same field in which 
all law operates, whether it be tariff, immigration, public utility, 
or tax measures. That is the economic field. In the above matter 
the test is, What is for the common good? So in the question 
of the prohibition amendment, How shall the common good be 
best served? The only difference in the discussion of the pro- 
hibition measure and the other measures referred to is that in the 
case of the first you are dealing with an inherent evil, while in 
the case of the latter measure there is inherent good. 

I want to repeat that the dry has nothing to do legislatively 
with the matter of drinking, but with the traffic in drink. There 
is not a word in the entire body of antiliquor legislation which 
forbids drinking. The Nation is to be congratulated that there 
was clear thinking on the part of its national legislators when 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted for they definitely re- 
fused to invade the area of personal liberty, and the courts have 
decided that they legislated well. The logic, of course, naturally 
would say the purchaser was a coconspirator with the seller, but 
the whole intent of the amendment was to stamp out from our 
economic system commerce in the traffic of intoxicating liquors. 

With this view the personal-liberty mt can have no 


standing before the bar, and the fact that the opposition to the 
eighteenth amendment admits the evil of the former centers of 
the liquor traffic—the saloons—bears out our contention. There 
is no question about making it a crime to drink; that is not 
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the issue. The one thing that all drys are agreed on is that 
the business of and selling intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes is evil, and that the evil which it produces 
in the social body is so great that there must be refusal to give 
it the standing in the community which the law gives to every 
legitimate business. 

It is a question of wisely handling an inherent evil so that the 
people may be protected against the incidents of waste, poverty, 
immorality, inefficiency, and social corruption, for which its pres- 
ence in the economic life of the people is responsible. One turns 
to the so-called control of the traffic, whatever that control may 
mean, and he finds that under such control the traffic has not been 
retarded but has increased and flourished; therefore he says there 
is but one thing to do—that that is to prohibit it, to make it an 
outlaw, and then turn all the powers of law against it. 

A dry knows a partial barrier against the liquor traffic ends in 
being no barrier at all. He knows that a proposition to legalize a 
certain form of intoxicating liquor means the legalizing of all 
liquor in the end. He knows a partial barrier is a breakdown of 
an absolute barrier; and in taking such a position he would 
reclassify himself into the column of a wet, regardless of what his 
personal habits might be. 

On this anniversary day we are to rejoice in the position of the 
Chief Executive of the Nation in the appointments he has made 
of the officials who shall handle the enforcement of this govern- 
mental policy and that he has taken his position as one who 
believes in the economic value of the law and therefore his posi- 
tion is unassailable. The great issue to-day which the Chief 
Executive, to our mind, clearly sees is that we are in the battle of 
democracy versus the liquor traffic. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GraNFIELD]. 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I arise 
to-day in opposition to the additional or increased appro- 
priation of $2,856,211, stipulated in behalf of the Bureau of 
Prohibition and contained in the Department of Justice 
appropriation bill, H. R. 16110, for the fiscal year of 1932. 

Each year for the past 11 years the Bureau of Prohibition 
has come to this Congress for appropriations, and we find 
that the records show that our Government in its efforts to 
enforce this law has needed additional and increased appro- 
priations; and if I may be permitted, I wish to incorporate 
in my statement to you the list of appropriations provided by 
our Government for prohibition enforcement during the fis- 
cal years from 1920 to 1931, which are as follows: 1920, 
$3,750,000; 1921, $5,500,000; 1922, $7,500,000; 1923, $9,250,000; 
1924, $9,000,000; 1925, $11,341,770; 1926, $11,000,000; 1927, 
$13,322,445; 1928, $13,320,405; 1929, $13,737,804; 1930, $15,- 
000,000; 1931, $15,000,000. 

These figures are a sad commentary on an expensive ex- 
periment. Each year for the past 11 years the Bureau of 
Prohibition through its dry chief, has been receiving in- 
creased appropriations, and this year it has returned with 
its usual request. When will all this stop? When will the 
Congress of the United States begin to give consideration to 
the will of the people of this Nation? 

The appropriation requested under the terms of this bill 
will provide for an additional 500 agents, and from the sum 
of $2,856,211, which is sought by the Bureau of Prohibition, 
$1,140,000 is to be paid in salaries to 500 agents, 20 of whom 
have been allotted to the first district, which comprises the 
New England States. 

In the light of statements made by General Andrews and 
Doctor Doran, that in order to effectively and efficiently 
enforce prohibition $300,000,000 would be necessary, it ap- 
pears to me that the increased appropriation of $2,856,211 
is a flagrant waste of money. It is time that the purse 
strings of our Government should be tightened. We should 
put a stop to the useless and wasteful spending of the public 
moneys. 

Midnight of last night marked the eleventh year of the 
adoption of prohibition, and while in the minds of some 
people the eighteenth amendment to our Constitution is an 
“ experiment noble in purpose,” there are millions of people 
in our country who are convinced that the eighteenth 
amendment is a nightmare. 

During my brief association with the Members of this 
House it has come to my attention on the floor of this 
Chamber that our Government, through its authorized and 
constituted agents, has deemed it necessary, in order to en- 
force this law, to resort first to the dissemination of prop- 
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aganda. The Bureau of Prohibition has found it necessary 
to engage speakers who have traveled throughout the length 
and the breadth of our Nation urging our people to support 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. Further, 
published propaganda has been circulated in pamphlet form 
by the bureau throughout this Nation, containing mis- 
statements of fact in an effort to coerce our people to 
respect this law. There is no question that the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act into 
the laws of this country was a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. No other laws on the books of the Nation require 
coercion by our Government to obtain the people’s respect 
for them; the prohibition laws are the exception. Respect 
for law and order is born in the souls of all our citizens. 

It has come to my attention on the floor of this Chamber 
that in order to enforce prohibition the legally constituted 
agents of our government have had to play the part of the 
criminal. My esteemed colleague from Maryland [Mr, 
LintHIcuM] revealed to the Members of this House that 
Government agents had opened a speak-easy in the city of 
Indianapolis, Ind., where liquor was bought and sold in 
order to encourage individuals into the commission of crime 
so that arrests might be made. Our Government paid the 
rent for this speak-easy, paid the agents who operated it, and 
provided the liquor that was bought and sold in this enter- 
prise. In Elizabeth town, N. J., the agents of our Govern- 
ment maintained a still of great capacity for the purpose of 
manufacture and sale of liquor. In this incident the tax- 
payers of our Government unwittingly financed this nefari- 
ous enterprise. In New York, we understand that the Gov- 
ernment established a bridge whist club which was operated 
by the Prohibition Bureau. The rent, the furniture, the 
liquor, and the agents were paid out of public funds. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
brought to the attention of this House that the Government 
operated a pool room in Norfolk, Va., where liquor was sold 
for the purpose of entrapment. He stated also that the 
Prohibition Bureau financed a corporation in New York 
known as Le Shone de Paris, and financed the corpora- 
tion to get an alcohol permit, it purchased denatured 
alcohol, and unlawfully sold denatured alcohol to manufac- 
turers for beverage purposes. This corporation was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York. These 
events are based upon facts supported by evidence which is 
in the office of the comptroller, where the vouchers used in 
the payment of these matters will be found by any citizen. 
However, this is not all; our Government has poisoned 
liquor; has entered into the business of homicide in order to 
enforce this unenforceable law. When I realize the ex- 
tremes to which the agents of our Government have gone 
in order to enforce this law, and when I observe the condi- 
tions which exist in the very sight of the dome of the Capitol 
of this Nation, where every police officer is in fact a Federal 
officer, and where the Chief Magistrate of this Nation re- 
sides, I am convinced that the prohibition laws are unen- 
forceable, and that the people of this Nation can not be 
brought to a state of mind to respect this law. 

The conditions in the Capital City of this Nation are 
appalling. No matter what daily paper one may read in 
Washington he finds caption after caption depicting some 
form of liquor violation. Only yesterday I observed in the 
columns of the Washington Post that 1,104 one-half gallons 
of corn whisky were being transported by a bootlegger when 
he was arrested. If this law can not be enforced in the 
Capital of this Nation, with all the resources of the Govern- 
ment available, I contend it can ‘not be enforced in any 
State, city, or town in the United States. 

The enactment of prohibition into the laws of this coun- 
try has been characterized as an “ experiment noble in pur- 
pose.” It was noble in purpose 11 years ago, but its nobility 
has long since disappeared. To-day it is an experiment 
nefarious in purpose. When our Government is forced to 
resort, in order to enforce the eighteenth amendment, to the 
entrapment of our citizens into the commission of crime, to 
the dissemination of propaganda to encourage respect for | 
this law, and to the poisoning of commercial alcohol to cur- 
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tail its sale, it is time that the people of this Nation took a 
hand. 

When the people of my Commonwealth ratified the eight- 
eenth amendment in 1918 they believed back in those days 
that prohibition was an “experiment noble in purpose.” 
The old Bay State through its constituted authority put its 
enforcement machinery to work at high speed in an effort to 
carry out this provision of our laws. In 1924, by referendum 
of our people, we adopted the Baby Volstead Act. We were 
hopeful that the “experiment noble in purpose” would be 
productive of the relief that the advocates of prohibition 
promised to us. We adopted the Baby Volstead Act with the 
sincere purpose of doing everything in our power to give 
this law a fair chance. Among the States of our Nation 
Massachusetts has ever been in the vanguard of progress. 
Her noble sons struck the first blow for liberty when they 
fired “the shot heard around the world.” Massachusetts 
to-day is still the Massachusetts of old. She is cognizant of 
the abuses that have grown up under prohibition. In 1928, 
by a vote which was overwhelming in its proportions, the 
people of my Commonwealth instructed its State Senators to 
memorialize Congress to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 
This course was adopted after an experiment of eight years. 
Massachusetts is ever alert to the needs of her people and 
the people of this Nation. 

Again on November 4, 1930, just a few months ago, at a 
general election, the voice of Massachusetts was heard 
throughout this Nation. By an overwhelming vote the citi- 
zens of our Commonwealth repealed the Baby Volstead Act. 
By this ultimatum Massachusetts gave notice to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress of the United States that prohibi- 
tion is a scandalous failure and the eighteenth amendment 
should be repealed, and that our Federal Government should 
take such action as will relieve us of this unjust law. Mas- 
sachusetts in that election did more; it sent to the Senate 
of the United States a very distinguished citizen in the per- 
son of Marcus A. Coolidge. He is committed to the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. The voters of my Common- 
wealth also elected as governor of the old Bay State a 
courageous and fearless advocate of the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment, his excellency. Joseph B. Ely, of West- 
field. In his inaugural address he made his position very 
clear on this great issue when he said: 

The eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, the 
Volstead Act, and the so-called Baby Volstead Act were all enacted 
in the interest of temperance, sobriety, and public safety. It is the 
firm belief of the people of this Commonwealth, after years of 

nce with these measures, that they have not accomplished 
what was hoped and believed would be accomplished by their 
enactment. As a result, at the last election the Baby Volstead 
Act was repealed by referendum. Massachusetts has taken this 
step, not in the interest of intemperance but as a measure of 
public safety, and as a temperance measure, believing that great 
harm has been done in many ways and in many directions by 
reason of the amendment and these laws. The mere repeal accom- 
plished by the referendum should not be the last ultimate step of 
Massachusetts in this matter. The position of Massachusetts 
should be plainly stated by our legislature, to the point of asking 
a modification of the Volstead Act and the enactment of such 
legislation as will put the matter of intoxicating liquors on a 
reasonable, sane, and enforceable basis, in the interest of temper- 
ance and sobriety and the peace and good order of the Common- 
wealth and the country. Massachusetts did not go on record 
with the referendum idly or as a gesture, but registered the firm 
belief of our people. It is our business to take such action as we 
may to enforce what we believe to be our reasonable demand. 

On the same ticket with these gentlemen I was reelected 
to the Congress of the United States. I have accepted the 
mandate of my people and I oppose the additional increase 
requested in the appropriation by the Prohibition Bureau. 
To support this additional appropriation would be a derelic- 
tion of my plain duty to my people. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RAMSEYER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
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the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein some remarks of H. H. Frost on the subject 
of relief of unemployment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, you have heard a great deal of discussion on 
the subject of unemployment and how best to provide for it. 
The American people want to work and they prefer to work 
for their daily bread rather than to have it given to them. 

Many plans have been advanced for the relief of the 
unemployment situation, and those measures which distrib- 
ute the employment most generally, it seems to me, should 
meet with immediate favor. 

Of course, the mere giving of employment without per- 
forming necessary and essential work is uneconomical, but 
where both essential work can be performed and general 
employment result, the ideal for the present has been met. 

I am submitting herewith an article on the subject of the 
essential needs of the Navy Department in developing an 
adequate defense, which shows clearly how broadly benefits 
would be distributed from this work. 


BATTLESHIPS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Commander Holloway H. Frost, United States Navy 

The Battle of Jutland taught many lessons in ship design. The 
British hastened to increase the defensive strength of their battle 
cruisers against long-range shellfire by the thickening of their 
horizontal armor. The narrow escape of the Marlborough, which 
was hit by a single torpedo, confirmed the underwater weaknesses 
of the British battleships—already indicated by the sinking of the 
Audacious by a mine. To the ships already built they attached 
what was virtually another underwater hull—called bulges or blis- 
ters. In vessels built after Jutland, increased emphasis was given 
to both armor and underwater protection. They considered this 
new construction so greatly improved that there was a disposition 
for a time to consider it in an entirely distinct category—post- 
Jutland ships. . 

After Jutland a new menace to the capital ship made its ap- 
pearance, the airplane with its bombs. These bombs might either 
penetrate the decks and horizontal armor and explode in the 
ship’s vitals or it might detonate in the water close to the hull, 
thus causing leaks and possibly throwing out of line the propeller 
shafts and rudder. These threats made n a further thick- 
ening of the horizontal armor, an additional strengthening of the 
underwater hull, and the installation of a battery of antiaircraft 
guns. The use of airplanes for observing naval gunfire increased 
greatly the distance at which it could be made effective. This 
caused a desire to elevate the turret guns to a greater angle so 
that they could fire at increased ranges. 

To allow for these necessary modifications in capital ships the 
Washington treaty permitted the addition of 3,000 tons to each 
ship. The British have modernized all the 15 ships allowed by 
the London treaty except the Barham. Of our 15 battleships, 
seven have been modernized. The Navy Department has an- 
nounced its desire to modernize the next three, Mississippi, New 
Merico, and Idaho. These vessels were laid down in 1915. Thus 
they are pre-Jutland ships. Their modernization will bring us 
close to parity with the British in capital ships. It is essential 
that it be commenced at an early date. 

Our remaining battleships—five in number—were laid down 
between 1916 and 1919. While these vessels have considerably 
more defensive strength than their predecessors, the moderniza- 
tion of two, and probably five, will ultimately prove necessary, 
This will permit us to equalize the advantage which the Rodney 
and Nelson now give the British. It will also further an agree- 
ment increasing the life of battleships to 25 or even 30 years 
with resultant great economy. 

The building of naval vessels is an important remedy for the 
unemployment situation. Into naval construction go every kind 
of material and workmanship. It involves every industry and 
every section of the country. For example, take the new 10,000- 
ton cruisers, Nos. 32, 34, and 36. These ships are being built in 
the Government navy yards at New York, Philadelphia, and Puget 
Sound. The construction of these vessels gives steady employment 
to a large number of workingmen over a period of three or four 
years. In addition to the men employed on the ships themselves 
in the above three navy yards much of the equipment with which 
they are supplied and the material from which they are fabricated 
provide employment for workmen in other sections of the country. 

Much of the equipment comes from other navy yards. For 
instance: 

Guns—Navy yard, Washington, D. C. 

Torpedoes—Torpedo station, Newport, R. I. 

Anchor chains and cordage—Navy yard, Boston Mass. 
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Boats and metal furniture—Navy yard, Norfolk, Va. 

The rest of the equipment and all of the material used in the 
fabrication of the ships is obtained from private contractors. I 
have before me a list showing the more important contracts. It 
is far too long to include here, but it may be of interest to list 
the States from which the more important items are furnished. 
Here are a few: 

Steel: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New York, West Vir- 


ginia. 

Rivets: Ohio, Nlinois, Pennsylvania. 

ood: Massachusetts, Oregon. 

Main engines: Pennsylvania. 

Boilers: Ohio, New Jersey. 

Motors: New Jersey. 

Optical equipment: New York, New Jersey. 

Compasses: New York, Massachusetts. 

Powder tanks: New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Wire: New Jersey, New York, Illinois. 

Searchlights: New Tork. 

Electrical equipment for fire control: New York. 

Telephones: Illinois. 

This list includes only the main factory of each contractor. 
In some cases they have factories in 12 States and may have 
distributed their work among all of them. In addition to the 
States already listed the following may, therefore, be added as 
probable beneficiaries of the ship-building program: Tennessee, 
Michigan, Connecticut, Kentucky, Indiana, Alabama, California, 
and Missouri. 

If we carry this study a step farther we will see that the raw 
material for the various manufactured articles provided by the 
contractors come from still other States. And to bring the raw 
material to the contractors the railroads and shipping of even 
other States are required. To mention only one example, iron 
ore must be mined in Minnesota or Wisconsin and carried by 
Great Lakes steamers to the eastern States to be made into steel. 
Thus, directly or indirectly, the construction of naval vessels pro- 
vides employment for workmen of every trade and every section of 
the country. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Warnwaicut, for two days, on account of important 
family business. 

Mr. MaxsrizI p, for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness, 

Mr. Hancock of North Carolina, until Monday afternoon, 
on account of sickness in family. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the minister to 
Liberia. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock 
and 46 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to- 
morrow, Saturday, January 17, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 17, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
Inittees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the withdrawal of certain public lands from 
entry under the homestead and desert land laws of the 
United States for the protection of the watershed supplying 
water to the city of Los Angeles, Calif. (H. R. 11969.) 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

780. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an amendment to the estimate of ap- 


propriation for the Federal Power Commission in the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1932, page 32 (H. Doc. No. 719); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

781. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a joint resolution to authorize the acceptance of a 
bequest to the Army Medical Museum and the Army Medical 
Library; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

782. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to authorize the acquisition of land in connec- 
tion with the water supply of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

783. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1932, to 
be immediately available, in the sum of $1,500,000 for begin- 
ning the construction of the first unit of the municipal 
center (H. Doc. No. 720); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 15877. A bill to authorize exchanges of land with own- 
ers of private-land holdings with the Craters of the Moon 
National Monument; without amendment (Rept. No. 2286). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4149. 
An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National Forest in 
the State of Wyoming; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2289). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8999. A bill 
for the relief of Miguel Pascual, a Spanish subject and resi- 
dent of San Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2283). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9003. A bill 
for the relief of Rose Fefferman, administratrix of the estate 
of Adolph Fefferman, deceased; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 2284). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. S. 896. An act 
to pay the Pioneer Steamship Co. the sum of $3,100.50, 
money paid as duty for repairs in foreign ports; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2285). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1827. A 
bill for the relief of the dependents of Max Grady Sullivan, 
deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 2287). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10643. 
A bill for the relief of Charles D. Jeronimus; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2288). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14486) granting a pension to George E. Hil- 
gert; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. | 

A bill (H. R. 16187) granting a pension to Eudora Elkins; | 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ! 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 16245) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site for a building to be occupied by the 
General Accounting Office and to create a commission to 
provide for the submission to the Congress of preliminary 
plans and estimates of costs for the construction of a build- 
ing to be erected thereon; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. i 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 16246) to extend the tim 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 16247) to provide for the 
use of patents and for the acquisition of patented articles 
at a reasonable price by the United States and agencies 
thereof; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 16248) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to exchange with the Rosslyn Connecting 
Railroad Co. lands on the Virginia shore of the Potomac 
River near the west end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16249) to provide 
for the disposition of power revenues on Federal irrigation 
projects, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16250) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16251) to amend the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16252) to amend the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16253) to authorize 
the erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Hospital Plant No. 97 at Chillicothe, Ohio, and to au- 
thorize the appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr, HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 16254) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16255) for the relief of the Omaha In- 
dians residing in school district No. 16, Thurston County, 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 16256) to 
fix more equitably the responsibility of postmasters; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 16257) to authorize en- 
largement of the Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16258) to author- 
ize loans to farmers in the drought and/or storm stricken 
or hail-stricken areas or other areas of the United States 
for use in making payments on loans from Federal land 
banks; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
469) to amend joint resolution approved December 20, 1930, 
for the relief of farmers in drought and/or storm stricken 
areas of the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 16259) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha J. Beal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 16260) granting an 
increase of pension to Jane A, Campbell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 16261) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16262) granting a pension to Caroline 
Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 16263) granting an increase 
of pension to Margret E. Gulden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 16264) for the relief 
of Samuel Marobelli; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16265) granting an increase 
of pension to John Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16266) granting an increase of pension 
to William G. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16267) granting a pension to Jane 
Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16268) granting a pension to John B. 
Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16269) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 16270) granting a pension 
to May Bell Son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 16271) granting a pension 
to Mary Cornelia Carrol; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16272) extending the time for consid- 
eration of application for retirement of Otis L. Sims under 
the emergency officers’ retirement act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 16273) granting an increase 
of pension to Almira A. Flanders; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16274) 
granting an increase of pension to Isaac I. Deems; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 16275) for 
the relief of Horace G. Knowles; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 16276) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel Corl; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 16277) granting a 
pension to Mrs. J. L. Clinkinbeard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 16278) granting a pen- 
sion to James Combs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 16279) granting a pen- 
sion to Grace A. Mael; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 16280) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah C. Cleaver; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16281) granting a pension to Edith L. 
Shultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 16282) granting 
a pension to Rose M. Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16283) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William M. Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 16284) granting a pen- 
sion to Mariah E. Groom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 16285) 
granting an increase of pension to Phinia E. Howard; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16286) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary E. Ranson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16287) granting a pension to Minnie 
Winters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 16288) for the relief 
of Emanuel V. Heidt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 16289) for the 
relief of the Crawford Nurseries; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16290) for the relief of the Concord 
Nurseries; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16291) for the relief of the Pike County 
Nurseries; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 16292) for the 
relief of James Laird; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 16293) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fred G. Pettigrew; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 16294) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Katherine Shaffer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16295) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma L. Tunstall; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8616. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884, providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8617. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the Long Island 
Chamber of Commerce, New York, opposing transfer of all 
or any part of the New York State Canal system to Federal 
Government under terms and conditions of rivers and har- 
bors act of July 3, 1930; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. f 

8618. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 
7884, for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8619. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Trades and Labor 
Council, of Wichita Falls, Tex., indorsing the move of the 
Independent Oil Operators for their plea for an embargo on 
crude oil and its by-products from foreign countries, and 
supported by the Carpenters’ Local Union, No. 977, Painters’ 
Local Union, No. 393, the Retail Merchants’ Association, and 
other like organizations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8620. Also, petition of the port and waterways committee 
of the Long Island Chamber of Commerce, opposing the 
transfer of all or any part of the New York State Canal 
system to the Federal Government under the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in the rivers and harbors act of July 3, 
1930; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8621. Also, petition of New York State Holstein-Friesian 
Association, urging the suspension of the recent ruling of 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
unbleached palm oil may be used in the manufacture of 
oleo; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8622. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Dan Shaser 
and other residents of Cashmere, Wash., asking for the pas- 
sage of House bill 15489, providing for increase of pensions 
to Indian-war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8623. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of A. B. Bourne, W. A. 
Gordon, et al., of Bunker, Reynolds County, Mo., urging the 
enactment of legislation for the immediate payment of 
adjusted compensation to World War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

8624. Also, petition of William M. Simpson, et al., of 
Potosi, Washington County, Mo., urging payment in lump 
sum of adjusted compensation to veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8625. Also, petition of members of the American Legion 
Post, No. 185, Greenville, Wayne County, Mo., urging the 
passage of legislation for the payment of the adjusted com- 
pensation to all World War veterans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8626. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of the Ameri- 
can Legion Department of Illinois, for payment of full face 
value of adjusted-compfensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8627. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of 408 veterans of the 
World War of Atlanta, Ga., requesting Congress to enact 
legislation providing for the immediate payment of the face 
value of their adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8628. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, of Waynesburg, Pa., urging enactment of the Hudson 
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motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8629. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens of 
the fifth congressional! district, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the enactment of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

8630. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition from the Trades and 
Labor Council of Wichita Falls, Tex.; Carpenters Local 
Union, No. 977; Painters Local Union, No. 292; Retail Mer- 
chants Association; and other like organizations, indorsing 
the move of the independent oil operators for an embargo 
on crude oil and its by-products from foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8631. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Rev. P. G. Van Zandt, 

pastor First Baptist Church, Joliet, III., urging the passage 
of legislation whereby only citizens should be counted in 
determining the representation in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
3632. Also, petition of J. A. Del Mar, 903 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Evanston, III., urging the House of Representatives to 
pass Senate bill 4123, for refinancing of levee drainage of 
southern Missouri; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

8633. Also, petition of H. B. Hill, president Abraham Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Ill., urging the passage 
of the Glenn-Smith bill, which has passed the Senate and 
is now before the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

LITTLE BAY BRIDGE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, yesterday, by unanimous 
consent, on a report from the Committee on Commerce, I 
secured the passage of the bill (S. 5688) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of New Hampshire to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or dike across 
Little Bay at or near Fox Point. Upon examining the text 
of the bill I discover the form used in transcribing it is 
erroneous and that the words “or dike” should be added 
wherever the word “bridge” occurs in the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the votes by 
which the bill was read the third time and passed and that 
the amendments may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed will be reconsidered, and the amendments 
will be made; and, without objection, the bill as amended 
will be passed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George McKellar Smith 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Glass McNary Steck 
Black Glenn Steiwer 
Blaine Gof Morrison Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Morrow Swanson 
Bratton Gould Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris N Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Carey Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland bert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine alsh, 
Cutting Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Dale Johnson Waterman 
Davis Jones Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Deneen Kean eeler 
Dill Kendrick Sheppard Williamson 
Fess Keyes Shipstead 
Fletcher King Shortridge 

McGill Simmons 
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Virginia [Mr. Hatrrerp] is unavoidably absent. I should 
like to have this statement stand for the day. 

Mr. WATSON. My colleague [Mr. Rosrnson] of Indiana 
is detained on account of illness in his family. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BLAINE. My colleague the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is unavoidably absent. I ask that 
this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from Sunswan Won-Kingsing, secretary of the 
American-Chinese Protective De Jure Association, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., transmitting resolutions adopted by that association 
memoralizing the Congress to repeal or modify the Chinese 
exclusion act or any other acts that may be unjust and 
discriminatory to the Chinese people, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
mayor and council of the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring 
the passage of House bill 6603, providing a 44-hour work 
week for postal employees, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature 
of a memorial, signed by John F. Dryden, Robert C. Jones, 
and Milton W. King, commanders of the Washington Cru- 
saders, of Washington, D. C., in behalf of that organization, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Howell 
bill, being the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national 
prohibition act for the District of Columbia, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram from repre- 
sentatives of the Seminole and Euchee Tribes, from 18 
Creek tribal towns in Oklahoma, favoring the passage of 
legislation extending restrictions on inherited lands in the 
Creek Nation, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. : 

He also laid: before the Senate the petition of Patrick 
Gallagher, a resident of the District of Columbia and a 
citizen of the State of New York, praying for himself certain 
relief, redress, and reparations, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Frederick, Roland Park, Frederick and Harford 
Counties, all in the State of Maryland, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection 
in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by Victory 
Post, No. 4, the American Legion, of Washington, D. C., 
favoring the passage of legislation providing for the imme- 
diate payment of adjusted-service certificates of ex-service 
men, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the prompt ratification of the World 
Court protocols, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a petition of sundry cit- 
izens of Hyattsville, Md., praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Alumne Association 
of Mount de Sales Academy, of Catonsville, Md., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and women, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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MODERNIZATION OF BATTLESHIPS—MEMORIAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
in the nature of a memorial from the National Board in 
Assembly of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Telegram] 
SWARTHMORE, PA., January 16, 1931. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Capitol. 

Dran Mr. Vicon Presipent: We request that you, as President 
of the Senate, have following message read to Senate before con- 
sideration of resolution, sponsored by Senator Swanson, that 
$30,000,000 be appropriated for modernization of three battleships: 
“To United States Senate: 

“The National Board of the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, with members in every State, call upon the 
Senate to defeat $30,000,000 appropriation to modernize three old 
battleships. Such expenditure out of harmony with agreements 
among nations to which we are a party. We have renounced war 
as a national policy; we should therefore renounce battleships, not 
rebuild them. We understand effort being made to obtain support 
for this bill on grounds it will give employment to 5,000 men. We 
protest against use of unemployment issue in this way, but since 
it has been made we point out that 5,000 is small number to receive 
employment from expenditure of $30,000,000. Earlier in the ses- 
sion $150,000,000 was appropriated to provide work for unem- 
ployed, authoritatively estimated to be almost 5,000,000. Thirty 
million dollars desired for repairing three old battleships, if spent 
in road building, for example, would give employment to far 
larger and more diversified groups throughout entire country. We 
therefore call upon Senate to defeat Swanson measure as out of 
ee with national policy and an extravagance in our present 

mes.” 

NATIONAL BOARD IN ASSEMBLY, 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 
HANNAH CLOTHIER HILL, Chairman. 
EmILY G. Brach, President. 


PROPOSED UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF—TREE PLANTING 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have a com- 
munication from a lady who, as a measure of relief to the 
unemployed, proposes the planting of trees along the great 
main highways throughout the country. This is not original 
with her, but has heretofore been suggested quite repeatedly. 
I ask that the communication be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 


The Nation’s great “ business colossus” lies prostrate. 

The brains of our business men and financiers seem paralyzed. 

We, the greatest Nation on earth, are standing by, seemingly 
helpless to cope with the financial disaster that has befallen us. 

Men are prodding the great “business colossus” here and 
prodding it there trying to get it to start turning over. 

They get a little sign of life, then it drops back apparently 
dead as before. 

Meanwhile men are walking the streets of our great cities beg- 
ging for work. 

Men, women, and children in this land of plenty are starving. 

People are hungry while our grain elevators are choked. 

Yet men know not what to do with their surplus wheat. 

The great “business colossus" has found no way to get this 
grain into the stomachs of the starving. 

Farmers can get almost nothing for their crops. 

Often leaving them in the flelds to rot while hunger stalks 
the land. 

Their barn-stored wheat and corn is at the mercy of rat and 
weasel (who know no law). 

Yet they still hold this grain, hoping for a price that will enable 
them to live and grow next year’s crop. 

Many farmers, because of the great drought, have nothing to sell 
and no food to feed their stock. 

What has been the answer to this our great national tragedy? 

Some have said building, but so far the only answer has been 
charity—age-old charity. ? 

But what man or woman worthy of the name wants charity? 

Isn't this a terrible indictment of one of the greatest nations 
on earth? 

Farmers flat; food rotting in the field for want of a market; 
grain choking our elevators; banks failing; 5,000,000 men walking 
the streets, wanting work, they and their families starving. 

Congress wants to help, but so far the only way suggested is 


to appropriate Government money to be used for our unemployed. 
Our business men are giving money, money with a lavish hand, 
which again means charity. 
We must have charity to meet the present emergency, but can't 
we find a better way? 
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Are we not looking at this problem in parts rather than as a 
whole? Is not each one concentrated on his end of this great 
disaster, trying to pull himself through, when we should be look- 
ing at the thing as a national disaster which we could only cope 
with by pulling together? 

Women have been known to step in where angels dared to tread. 

Women are now distributing charity. 

e are cooking food to be piven as charity to the unem- 
ployed. 

Men are giving money. Congress is appropriating money. 

Legislatures are giving money. 

All this work of men and women is for charity. 

Five million men are asking for work, not charity. 

Can we not pool all of this great effort and give these 5,000,000 
men work? 

Let us turn away from the sordid, hard things. We have had 
enough of them in the last 15 months. 

Let us turn to nature, the great out-of-doors, and let beauty 
heal our wounds, 

We have destroyed our forests with wanton waste to plant grain. 

Now that same grain seems to be destroying us. 

Then let our slogan be Plant trees.” 

Plant trees along our highways from ocean to ocean. 

“Plant trees” from the Gulf to the Canadian border. 

“Plant trees” now when cement roads can not be built. 

Here is work for the skilled labor as well as the unskilled labor. 

The unskilled labor under directors can dig holes and make the 


The skilled labor can wrap and transplant the trees. 

Here your farmers can find work with nature, where he is at 
home. 

= Tia trucks belonging to farmers are now idle all over the 


Unele Sam can employ these trucks and their drivers to move 
workmen to and from their work. 

Uncle Sam can use these same trucks to haul trees. 

Tree-moving equipment can be made very simple. 

A block and fall, a hoisting rig, a truck, etc. 

Our unskilled labor.can quickly be taught this work, as was 
demonstrated last year. 

But this national planting must be done with very careful 
supervision, 

We have all over the country landscape architects; theirs is a 
luxury business and they are unemployed. 

Our nurseries are feeling the pinch and their trained men 
could supervise. 

The tree surgeons have a small army of skilled workers who 
are finding jobs difficult. 

Where there are military posts the men of the Army could 
supervise, and Army trucks utilized in hauling trees. 

Transplant your soup kitchens from the city streets into the 
country and make them into canteens to feed our workers. 

Here your idle women can be utilized to cook and serve these 
meals. 

The Farm Board has millions of bushels of wheat they know 
not what to do with. 

Take some of this wheat from the Farm Board; the whole grain 
and boil it. 

Boil it three or four hours in double boilers. 

Serve this cooked wheat with butter in place of bread. 

Or serve it hot with sirup or brown sugar and milk. 

This is nature’s own food and nothing more wholesome could 
be found. 

Sell each man a pound of this cooked wheat per day and 
5,000,000 men would eat 80,333 bushels per day. 

This much would be taken from our surplus and there must 
be no profiteers in this cooperative scheme. 

We should work together as in war times. 

Let this be war against business depression and unemployment. 

Let it be war against hunger and suffering and gloom. 

Then where will all the trees be found? 

We must plant large trees—not switches. 

It takes more time and means more work to plant large trees. 

Planting large trees means saving years of waiting for our 
shaded boulevards. 

Our nurseries have some large trees. 

Our forestry departments can supply some. 

Our woods are full of trees that need to be moved to allow 
full growth to those they are crowding. 

Most owners of forests would gladly give these surplus trees to 
haye their woods cleared that the remaining trees might grow. 

Then there are fallen trees and branches that should be sawed 
into wood. 

Here is work for unskilled labor, and the wood could be sold. 

All forests in Europe are cleared of surplus growth. 

Our wealthy spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to keep 
their woods clean. 

Thus our long-neglected forests could be cleared and remaining 
trees allowed to grow in their majesty. 

This should be done only with expert supervision. 

Here your unemployed tree-moving companies and idle nursery- 
men and forestry departments could serve their country and 
themselves. 

-But who will command this national army of workmen, for all 
must be done orderly, artistically? 


We have our National Planning Commission already formed here 


in Washington. 
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since have our State roads organizations functioning in each 

A broad plan for our national boulevards could be made here 
by our Planning Commission. 

Our governors with State roads organizations and landscape 
architects could carry out these plans in each State. 

Trained men and landscape architects should be put in charge 
in each county. 

Congress is appropriating millions and millions to be used for 
the unemployed. 

Five million men are asking for work. 

Senators, Congressmen, can't we put this money and these men 
together? 

Can't we pay these men wages—minimum wages—to plant trees 
along our State roads? 

Can't we transform our bare roads into boulevards with avenues 
of trees? 

Can't we do this simply by paying men for work rather than giv- 
ing these same men this same money for charity? 

Farmers and laborers in small communities are suffering most. 

Here is work that farmers and laborers everywhere can do. 

Let all be paid moderate wages from the highest to the lowest. 

Let no man profiteer in this our war against depression. 

This is work that would interest our garden clubs everywhere. 

Many of these trained women should be placed on committees. 

They would doubtless select some spot to adorn as their contri- 
bution to the unemployed. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution could mark some his- 
torical spot on our highways. 

The federated clubs might select some special work as their 
contribution, 

The Washington Junior League could start the ball rolling. 

Make Connecticut Avenue a boulevard of majestic trees. 

Junior leagues everywhere could be most helpful in this work. 

All plans being submitted first to our P Commission that 
cur highways may be decorated as a beautiful whole. 

Our forestry departments should be greatly interested as a 
means of fire prevention. 

Cleaning the underbrush in our woods would prevent many 
forest fires. 

Again, tree planting would help to hide some of our billboards. 

This would greatly discourage billboard planting along our high- 
ways. 

It is winter, but let us have a national picnic. 

Clear your woods of underbrush and build your bonfires, 

Keep your workers warm with the heat and cheer of these fires. 

Let the steaming canteen carry the odor of well-cooked food. 

Then our laborers with well-fed bodies and healthful work will 
have 8 their bad dreams. 

Our forests will have been made beautiful, our roads trans- 
formed into boulevards, and we will have solved our great unem- 
ployment problem, 

Mrs. WILBUR W. HUBBARD. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims; to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4434) for the relief of 
Walter J. Bryson Paving Co., reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1317) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5625) providing for the 
participation of the United States in A Century of Progress 
(the Chicago World's mir Centennial Celebration) to be 
held at Chicago, Ill., in 1933, authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1318) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Navy, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads reported favorably sundry post-office nomi- 
nations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5754) to authorize the sale of interest in land 
devised to the United States under the will of Sophie Chan- 
quet; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5755) authorizing the acquiring of sites and 
the erection of post-office buildings; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 5756) authorizing the Secretary of War to ex- 
change with the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. lands 
on the Virginia shore of the Potomac River near the west 
end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge; and 

A bill (S. 5757) to amend an act entitled “ An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (45 Stat. 630), and 
acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5758) for the relief of Louis Alfano; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

A bill (S. 5759) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
L. Wilkinson (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5760) granting an increase of pension to Liz- 
zie A. Foote (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5761) to amend the act approved June 22, 
1926, entitled “An act to amend that part of the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, 
commanders, and lieutenant commanders of the line of the 
Navy,” as amended by the act of March 4, 1929; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 1 

A bill (S. 5762) granting a pension to John G. Hougham 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PARTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5763) granting a pension to Frederick D. Ran- 
ney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5764) for the relief of Cowtan & Tout (Inc.); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5765) for the relief of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on. Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $20,000,000 for alterations and repairs required 
for the purpose of modernizing the U. S. S. Idaho and Mis- 
sissippi, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
15592, the first deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIM OF THE CREEK NATION OF INDIANS 


Mr. PINE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 404), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians for 
compensation from the United States for lands acquired by the 
United States from said Indian tribe under Article I of the treaty 
of August 9, 1814 (7 Stat. 120), be, and the same is hereby, re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims in accordance with the provisions 
of section 151 of the Judicial Code (sec. 257, Code of Laws of the 
United States of America, 44 Stat. 898); and said court is author- 
ized and directed, notwithstanding the lapse of time or the stat- 
utes of limitation and irrespective of any former adjudication or 
release, to inquire into the claim of said Indian tribe for just 
compensation for said lands, and to report the amount which in 
fairness and justice and under all the facts and circumstances the 
United States should pay to the Creek Nation of Indians as fair 
compensation for said lands, and to report its findings of fact and 
conclusions to the Congress. In reporting such amount the court 
shall take into consideration the amount for which the United 
States sold such lands as public lands less cost of survey and sale. 


INVESTIGATION OF RETAIL MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS PRICES 

Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 405), which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 


and directed to investigate and report to.the Senate the reasons 
for the failure of the retail price paid by the consumer for milk 
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and other dairy products to reflect the decline in the price received 
by the datry farmer for such milk and dairy products, and particu- 
ON whether such failure is a result of a combination in restraint 
of trade. 


Such investigation shall be conducted in connection with the 
investigation authorized by Senate Resolution 374, adopted Jan- 
uary 16, 1931, and such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may exercise all the powers expressly conferred thereon by such 
resolution in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 

INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I submit a Senate resolution, 
and I will ask that it go over under the rule. I will not ask 
to take it up to-day. It is a resolution that has the effect of 
amending Senate Resolution 215, under which the special 
committee investigating expenditures in elections have been 
working. I understand that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] has submitted a similar resolution, and that it has 
gone over. It went over yesterday under the rule. I desire 
to take up this resolution at the same time that one is 
taken up. : 

The resolution (S. Res. 406) was ordered to lie over under 
the rule, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized 
and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for in 
said resolution 215, to take possession of ballots and ballot boxes 


and to impound the same for examination and consideration by 
said committee. 


CHARLES H. BEWLEY 

As in executive session, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent, as in executive session, to withdraw the nomi- 
nation of Charles H. Bewley to be postmaster at Greeneville, 
Tenn., and to have it referred back to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] desired to have the request go over. I will state to 
the Senator from Utah that I have talked with the chairman 
of the committee and this action is entirely satisfactory to 
him. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the nomination 
from the calendar and that it be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

RULING OF INTERNAL-REVENUE COMMISSIONER ON COLORED 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to a recent ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, which, in my judgment, practically nulli- 
fies legislation enacted by the Congress for the protection 
of the public against buying oleomargarine under the im- 
pression it is getting butter. On behalf of the dairy indus- 
try and the agricultural West I desire to protest against this 
unjust ruling. I am sending to the desk a copy of the ruling 
referred to with the request that it be printed in the Recorp, 
accompanied by protests and statements from the farm or- 
ganizations. During the few weeks this ruling has been in 
effect the wholesale price of butter has dropped from 45 
cents a pound to as low as 26 cents a pound. There seems 
to be little doubt but that this ruling is responsible for a 
drop of 10 cents a pound, which means it will cost the dairy 
farmers of this country between five and six hundred 
million dollars a year, or one-sixteenth of the agricultural 
income of the Nation. 

The effect of the ruling of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue is to abrogate the protective provision of the oleo- 
margarine act by allowing oleo manufacturers to color oleo- 
margarine with unbleached palm oil without paying the 10 
cents a pound tax levied against artificially colored butter 
substitutes. I have before me the advertisement of one of 
the manufacturers of this unbleached palm-oil synthetic 
butter, in which it is stated that “ millions of new customers 
are being created” for this type of synthetic butter. The 
advertisement also states that “it offers distributors a rare 
opportunity for tremendous sales, rapid turnover, and steady 
profits.” 

Mr. President, I ask permission to place in the Recorp the 
following statement from Mr. Burnet, covering the ruling 
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allowing the use of unbleached palm- oil synthetic butter free 
from the 10 cents a pound tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to i3 as follows: 


Reference is made to the use of unbleached palm oil in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine and to previous rulings of the bureau 
in connection therewith. + 

You are advised that the bureau upon further consideration and 
investigation now holds that the unbleached palm oil free from 
artificial coloration when used in substantial quantities in rela- 
tion to the other ingredients may be used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine otherwise free from artificial coloration without 
subjecting the finished product to tax at the rate of 10 cents per 
pound. 

All rules of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in so far as they may 
be contrary to this holding are hereby revoked. You are requested 
to forward immediately to each manufacturer of oleomargarine in 
your district a copy of this letter. 

Davin Burnet, Commissioner. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also ask permission to 
have printed in the Rrcorp, immediately following the copy 
of the Burnet ruling, letters and statements from representa- 
tives of the National Grange, the National Dairy Union, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, all of which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


[From the National Grange] 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: Inclosed herewith please find a booklet which 
summarizes the legislative program of the National Grange. After 
you have looked it over, it will be appreciated if you will kindly 
file it for future reference. 

We hope that before the close of the present session urgently 
needed legislation for the protection of the dairy industry may be 
enacted. As you will note, at its recent annual convention the 
Grange adopted a resolution in favor of legislation forbidding the 
use of oleo; e as a substitute for butter in Government 
institutions. It is deplorable that more than five times as much 
oleomargarine as butter is now being used in our 11 national 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers. 

On November 12, 1930, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
David Burnet, made a ruling which enables the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine employing palm oil for coloring purposes to escape 
with a tax of one-fourth cent a pound instead of 10 cents per 
pound, which has heretofore been demanded in the sale of oleo- 
margarine colored in semblance of butter. This ruling has had 
disastrous effects upon agriculture, and if not revoked it is esti- 
mated that it will deprive the industry of one-sixteenth of its 
total income. It is hoped that this ruling may be rescinded, 
because we believe it is not in accord with the law. But if it is 
allowed to stand, the need for clarifying legislation before the 
close of this session will be imperative. 

The Grange favors early action by Congress embodying correc- 
tive amendments to the Federal farm loan act, legislation forbid- 
ing gambling in agricultural products, and the enactment of the 
export debenture plan and other needed agricultural legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


[From the January issue of the National Grange Monthly] 
(By Fred Brenckman, Washington Representative) 


A Bic SLUMP IN BUTTER PRICES—DUE To New RULING ON SALE OF 
OLEOMARGARINE 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. “Burnet, whose 
bureau is charged with the enforcement of the Federal oleomar- 
garine law, recently made a ruling to the effect that oleomargarine 
colored yellow by the use of palm oil would not be required to 
pay the tax of 10 cents per pound required of oleomargarine hav- 
ing a yellow tint. This ruling has had a disastrous effect upon 
butter prices. Butter has been selling in the New York markets at 
wholesale for 30 cents per pound during recent weeks. During 
previous years the average price of butter in the same market, 
during December and January, has been around 45 cents a pound. 
Dairy specialists estimate that about half of the slump in prices 
on butter is due to this ruling. 

On December 22 the Washington representative of the Grange, 
together with other farm and dairy representatives, called upon 
Mr. Burnet and asked that the ruling be suspended and that a 
hearing be granted in this connection for the p of present- 
ing the facts in the case. The hearing was set for January 10. 

It should be explained that under the law white or naturally 
colored oleomargarine pays a Federal tax of one-fourth cent per 
pound. Yellow oleomargarine is required to pay a tax of 10 cents 


-& pound. Palm oil gives oleomargarine a yellow tint just like but- 
ter. Its use in the manufacture of o is of recent 


leomargarine 
date. There is a difference of opinion as to whether this oil, used 
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fos enloking purposes, constitutes an evasion of the oleomargarine 
W or not. 

The representatives of the farm organizations at their informal 
conference with Commissioner Burnet contended that the recent 
ruling constituted an evasion of the law. The point may have to 
be cleared up by bringing a test case in court. If the decision 
should be in favor of the oleomargarine interests, clarifying legis- 
lation will be demanded from Congress. In the meantime it ap- 
pears to the farm interests that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue should have ruled the other way and have gone to court, 
if necessary, in defense of the ruling. It is clearly the intent of 
Congress, as expressed in the oleomargarine law, that oleomar-~ 
garine colored in semblance of butter shall pay a tax of 10 cents 
per pound. 


[From the National Dairy Union] 


My Dear SENATOR CAPPER: You will recall a communication sent 
to you in December asking your interest in preventing a very seri- 
ous blow to the industry—the so-called “palm-oil ruling” 
by Commissioner David Burnet. 

We appreciate your interest. Several Senators replying to that 
letter have transmitted to us the defense which Commissioner 
Burnet has made to our complaint. 

We wish to inform you of two facts: 

The first is that we take positive issue with Commissioner 
Burnet's defense of his action. He quotes therein a certain regu- 
lation of his bureau (sec. 43a) and says that this regulation 
justifies his decision that palm oil is not “ artificial coloration.” 
We have taken issue with this, supporting our contentions with 
appropriate briefs based on United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions and a study of the intent of Congress in the oleomargarine 
act. These show that the ruling is not in accord with the regu- 
lation quoted, and further that the regulation itself is probably 
invalid. (Morrill v. Jones, 106 U. S. 166.) 

The second is that the palm-oil ruling has had a most dis- 
astrous effect on the whole dairy industry. The ruling resulted 
in the appearance of yellow oleomargarine in groceries and markets 
everywhere, except in States which wisely forbid its sale. The 
butter market, already crowded to its limits to sustain prices in 
this bad period, broke disastrously as the stock market did a year 
previously. Prices of butter have slumped from 38 cents to 27 
cents—llcents a pound. This has cost dairy farmers at least 
$1,000,000 per day in declines of values of all dairy products. The 
Federal Farm Board has already taken cognizance of this serious 
condition. All these facts have been placed before Commissioner 
Burnet. 

We allege on behalf of the dairy industry that this loss—ruinous 
to us; threatening to all agricultural stability; likely to continue 
our agricultural depression into the indefinite future—is chiefly 
due to an unwarranted ruling of a new administrative officer, un- 
called for at the time it was made, and now found to be, in the 
judgment of our best advisers and counsel, of very questionable 
legality. 

We are appealing to Commissioner Burnet for relief. He gave 
us a hearing on January 10. No decision has been rendered. We 
now wish you to have the facts that you can assist and advise 
us further. 
Yours respectfully, 
A. M. LOOMIS, 


[From the American Farm Bureau Federation] 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION PROTESTS RULING FAVORING 
OLEO COLORING 


A recent ruling by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue per- 
mitting oleomargarine colored by the use of unbleached paim oil 
to escape the 10 cents per pound tax on artificially colored butter 
substitutes was protested by Chester H. Gray, director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation legislative department, and 
other farm leaders jointly on December 27. 

A further hearing is to be given the farm leaders by the com- 
missioner, David Burnet, January 10, at which a larger group, 
including legal counsel, will discuss the ruling. 

It was contended that under the act of 1902 anything put in 
oleomargarine in any quantity whatever to make it look like 
butter constituted artificial coloration in the intent of Congress. 
The act provides that when oleomargarine is free from artificial 
coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade of 
yellow, said tax shall be one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” ‘The 
regulations issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue under this 
act provided that “ oleomargarine is not free from artificial colora- 
tion if it looks like butter of any shade of yellow, except where such 
yellow color results from naturally colored oils or other materials 
which are used in substantial quantities in relation to the other 
ingredients, and which serve some material function or functions in 
addition to imparting color to the finished product.” 


NEW PROCESS DEVELOPED 


Recently manufacturers have developed a process whereby un- 
bleached palm oil can be produced which when used in proper 
proportion with other ingredients imparts to the finished oleo 
a color closely simulating that of butter without adding any other 
coloring. The commissioner has ruled that when unbleached 
oil is used without the addition of any other coloring matter the 
product is not artificially colored, and therefore not subject to 
the tax of 10 cents per pound but rather to a tax of only one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound, which is about sufficient to pay for 
the cost of inspection. 
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Farm leaders take the position that the commissioner's inter- 
tha 


pretation is erroneous in co t the term artificial 
coloration” as used in the act does not include the use of natu- 
rally colored oils like unbleached palm oil. Farm leaders contend 
that Congress defined the term artificial coloration ” in the act 
itself by the addition of the phrase, “that causes it to look like 
butter of any shade of yellow.” 

In addition to Mr. Gray, those at the first conference with 
Commissioner Burnet were: Representative Robert G. Simmons, 
Nebraska; Freck Brenckman, Washington representative Na- 
tional Grange; Charles W. Holman, executive secretary National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association; A. M. Loomis, secretary, 
and Samuel Schlosser, director, National Dairy Union; R. W. 
Balderson, manager National Dairy Council; C. L. Poole, presi- 
dent elect New York Mercantile Exchange; and W. F. Jensen, 
manager American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION CONTINUES FIGHT ON OLEO- 
MARGARINE RULING 

Another vigorous protest against the recent ruling of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue David Burnet, allowing the use of un- 
bleached palm oil in the manufacture of oleomargarine without 
subjecting the finished product to a tax of 10 cents per pound, 
was registered by a delegation which appeared before the commis- 
sioner January 10. 

Chester H. Gary, director of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion legislative department, acted as chairman of the group and 
made the opening statement, explaining the position of the dele- 
gation to Commissioner Burnet. 

Representative Homer Hoch, of Kansas, acted as spokesman of 
a delegation from the House, which included also Representative 
Strrone, Kansas; Dickrnon, Iowa; BRIGHAM, Vermont; BRAND, Ohio; 
and Kvare, of Minnesota. This committee was appointed as a re- 
sult of a meeting of representatives of 20 States. Representative 
Hoch undertook to explain to the commissioner the intent of 
Congress when it passed the oleomargarine act. He explained 
that Congress intended to subject to the 10 cents per pound tax, 
any oleomargarine containing any coloring whatever simulating 
butter, regardless of whether the coloring is obtained by the use 
of colored oil which has additional properties, such as unbleached 
yellow palm oil. 

Senators CAPPER of Kansas, and Howe tt, of Nebraska, likewise 
protested against the ruling. 

Others joining in the protest were Fred Brenckman, Washing- 
ton representative National Grange; A. M. Loomis, secretary Na- 
tional Dairy Federation; W. F. Jensen, National Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers; and Charles W. Holman, National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 9991) to fix 
the salary of the minister to Liberia, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


THE DROUGHT SITUATION 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is living in my 
State an ex-service man who is 68 per cent disabled. He is 
a farmer by training, but he also possesses a great deal of 
literary skill. He has written a poem touching the drought 
situation and sent it to me. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The poem referred to is as follows: 

(Respectfully ascribed to His Excellency Herbert Hoover, President 
of the United States of America) 
OUR PLIGHT 


For once the hills we love have failed 
In their response to toil of willing hands; 
Our farm lands did not yield accustomed mete 
Of clothing and of food our need demands. 


All summer last we watched with anxious eyes 
Each little cloud that decked our horizon; 

The blazing sun, it seemed, seared e’en the skies, 
But hope we kept, till every chance was gone. 
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But our southern courage is not ebbing low, 
And faith in God is strong within our heart; 

O will you help us, noble friend, in this dire need of ours? 
You who were not hurt; oh, do not neglect your part. 


To us, rough-handed feeders of the world, 

‘Tis strange to feel the weakening touch of hunger’s hand, 
To see terror in the patient eyes we love, 

Our brave companions, gentle daughters of the land. 


We are not asking much; only a chance 
To earn the food and clothing by hard work; 
Do not deny this bit, O friend of ours, 
The need is great; in name of mercy, do not shirk. 


To drought sufferers in stricken States, feelingly dedicated. 
HERBERT A. MESSICK, 
Gassville, Ark. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, on the 5th of the 
present month I offered Senate resolution 390, calling upon 
the Tariff Commission to investigate the difference in the 
cost of production of foreign and domestic casein. On the 
same day I also submitted Senate Resolution 389, calling 
upon the Tariff Commission to investigate the difference in 
the cost of production of foreign and domestic dried eggs, 
dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RosrNson] very properly asked that the two 
resolutions go over under the rule. I understand that there 
will be no objection to their consideration now, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the two resolutions may be taken 
from the table and may be considered and adopted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not consent if action 
on the resolutions will lead to any discussion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand there will be no 
discussion at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall not make any ob- 
jection to the consideration of the resolutions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator from California defer 
his request until Monday? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not imagine that there will be 
any objection to the adoption of the resolutions at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only a few Senators in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No discourtesy is intended to those 
Senators when I ask for action when they are not here. 
I thought, however, the resolutions could be disposed of, as 
I do not think there is any objection to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that after the 
quorum call on Monday if he desires to submit the request 
at that time I will have no objection to it, but I do not want 
the resolutions acted upon at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Objection is made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 


WORLD WAR ACTIVITIES OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in view of 
recent publications relating to the proceedings and transac- 
tion in the War Department during the period of the World 
War, I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in 
the Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. Carter GLass in the 
House of Representatives on Thursday, February 7, 1918. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe TRUTH ABOUT THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
(Speech of Hon. Carter GLass, of Virginia, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Thursday, February 7, 1918) 

Mr. Chairman, may I not, at the outset of what I shall pres- 
ently say, appeal to the record of 16 years’ service in the House 
to attest the assertion that I have never in all that time sought 
occasion nor availed myself of the privilege to speak here on 


any topic with the consideration of which I was not specially 
charged by reason of committee ts? And now, when I 


am about to deviate momentarily from the rule, I would very 
sincerely regret to have it supposed for one minute that it was 
with any degree of eagerness that I reached the conclusion to 
address myself to-day to a subject with which many of my col- 
leagues have much greater familiarity, but in which, I may ven- 
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ture to hope, no Member has a keener or more imperative inter- 
est. Indeed, it is a problem which comes home to the bosom 
of every American citizen, and while some Members of Con- 
gress, by reason of long and intimate association with military 
affairs, are mentally trained in the technique and terminology 
and intricate details of our war- establishment, and will, 
at an appropriate time, present and elucidate for us the things 
which we shall be asked to consider and approve, there are, 
nevertheless, some matters of such common knowledge and gen- 
eral concern that any of us might feel warranted in discussing 
them. It is a thing of this description that has recently ar- 
rested the attention of the country, and it is upon this I am 
constrained to talk. 

On the 19th day of January the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the United States Senate made an address in 
New York City before an association called the National Security 
League, and among the deductions presented to the assembled 
audience, amid manifestations of applause, was that contained in 
the remarkable declaration that— 

“The Military Establishment of America has fallen down. 
There is no use to be optimistic about a thing that does not 
exist. It has almost stopped functioning, my friends. Why? 
Because of inefficiency in every bureau and in every department 
of the Government of the United States.” 


LIKE A FIRE BELL AT NIGHT 


Mr, Chairman, the country was aghast at that terrific impeach- 
ment of the Government of the United States. It was a passion- 
ate, a comprehensive arraignment; and, coming from such a 
source in such circumstances, it started the nervous system of 
the Nation as the clanging of a.fire bell in the night. Instantly 
public interest became tense. Immediately it was realized that 
the Oregon Senator in that New York speech had done what 
Edmund Burke said he could not do; he had drawn an indict- 
ment of a whole people. I sav the Oregon Senator had indicted 
a whole people, Mr. Chairman, because this is a representative 
Government, equally free from the impedimenta of heredity 
and the constraints of autocratic power. And if it truthfully 
may be said that the American people have erected a Government 
that fails to function in the face of imminent peril, what more 
accursed accusation could be written in the book of fate? If, 
with good reason, it may be charged that the people of the 
United States, with their constitutional freedom of speech and 
of the press, have been so indifferent to their liberties and so 
insensible of their own security as to commit “every bureau 
and department of Government” to incompetent hands, would we 
not better welcome, rather than resist, the invasion of Teutonic 
kultur? If what Senator Chamberlain said at New York is true, 
it denotes the irretrievable breakdown of democracy at a time 
when only the triumph of democracy in arms may compensate 
for the glorious oblation of men who have died and men who yet 
shall perish that heaven may be kind to those who hereafter will 
inhabit the earth. [Applause.] 

ASPERITY! YES 


Was any Member of the Congress surprised that the President 
of the United States pursued the unconventional course of mak- 
ing swift and direct answer through the medium of the public 
press? I think the country would have been pained and dis- 
appointed had not the President, charged with the administra- 
tion of the Government and the conduct of the war, taken the 

uickest way to reassure the American people. It was a grave 

tuation that the Oregon Senator had created, one which could 
not endure hesitation or fine phrasing; and I venture to think 
the President met the exigency in pretty good degree. Asperity! 
Yes; there was asperity; but, Mr. Chairman, there come occa- 
sions when benignity itself is challenged to aid the right by 
“assuming an aspect of reproof. 
The President characterized the extraordinary indictment of the 
Government by the Oregon Senator as a distinct “distortion of 
the truth,” and for convenient reference I shall here append the 
statement from the White House: 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT 


“Senator Chamberlain's statement as to the present inaction 
and ineffectiveness of the Government is an astonishing and abso- 
lutely unjustifiable distortion of the truth. 

“As a matter of fact, the War Department has performed a task 
of unparallelled magnitude and difficulty with extraordinary 
promptness and efficiency. 

“There have been delays and disappointments and partial mis- 
carriages of plans, all of which have been drawn into the fore- 
ground and exaggerated by the investigations which have been 
in progress since the Congress assembled—investigations which 
drew indispensable officials of the department constantly away 
from their work and officers from their commands and contributed 
a great deal to such delay and confusion as has inevitably arisen. 
But by comparison with what has been accomplished, these things, 
much as they are to be regretted, were insignificant, and no mis- 
take has been made which has been ted. 

Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the war tasks 
of the Government has come out of such criticism and investiga- 
tion—I have not been consulted about them, and have learned 
of them only at second hand—but their proposal came after effec- 
tive measures of reorganization had been thoughtfully and ma- 
turely perfected, and inasmuch as these measures have been the 
result of experience, they are much more likely than any others 
to be effective, if the Congress will but remove a few statutory 
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obstacles of rigid departmental organization which stand in their 
way. 

“The legislative proposals I have heard of would involve long 
additional delays and turn our experience into mere lost motion. 

“My association and constant conference with the Secretary of! 
War have taught me to regard him as one of the ablest public | 
Officials I have ever known. The country will soon learn whether 
he or his critics understand the business in hand. 

“To add, as Senator Chamberlain did, that there is inefficiency 
in every department and bureau of the Government is to show 
such ignorance of actual conditions as to make it impossible to 
attach any importance to his statement. : 

“Iam bound to infer that that statement sprang out of oppo- 
sition to the administration’s whole policy rather than out of any 
serious intention to reform its practice.” 


A GROSS PROVOCATION 


That is a dist: thing to be said by a man of exalted sta- 
tion about the utterances of a man of a little less distinguished 
rank. It is a condemnation in tenor and terms that may be justi- 
fied, in propriety or in fact, only by the extremity of the offense 
and the indubitable necessity of drastic treatment. In this case 
was not the provocation inconceivably gross? Did not the sweep- 
ing charge of the Oregon Senator asperse indiscriminately the 
integrity of the administrative officials of the Government and 
invite popular suspicion and discontent? Was it not, indeed, cal- 
culated to create alarm among the timid everywhere and dejection 
even among the stout of heart who should very naturally impute 
to the speaker intimate knowledge of every detail in the sum of 
military preparation? 

I can not say how the incident impressed other Members of 
the Congress, but I certainly experienced at first a feeling akin to 
personal affliction that the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, without warning or apparent justification 
of any kind, amid the felicitations and applause of adversary 
revilers and critics, should thus have bitterly assailed an admin- 
istration of which he was a part, and, without distinction, have 
mercilessly pilloried as wretched incompetents grim veterans of 
the American Army who have spent their lives and expended | 
their energies in the service of the country. [Applause.] And. 
Mr. Chairman, when an earnest quest for the truth carried me 
painstakingly to the end of nearly 2,000 pages of responsible testi- 
mony only to find revealed the utter insufficiency of proof to 
sustain the astounding censure distress gave place to amazement, 
and I wondered whether anything the President or anybody else 
could have said in resentment would have more aptly depicted 
the episode than what the President actually did say. 


THE RECORD RIGHT 


We have been asked to search the record, Mr. Chairman, and it 
is to the record that I appeal. I have-seen it with mine own 
eyes and with mine own ears have heard it expounded. From the 
testimony I have turned away, not with tears nor with trembling 
apprehension for the well-being of my own sons or the sons of 
other fathers but with a firmer faith in my country, pra God 
for the quiet courage of the men and the ineffable fortitude of 
the women of America who are to win this war. [Applause.] 
And for those who impeach their fidelity and deride their capa- 
bilities and seek to decry or obscure their achievements we should 
invoke the imprecations of every loyal citizen. 


“VICIOUS PATHOS ” 


Were every specification marshaled by the critics of the Govern- 
ment really founded in fact, all of them taken together would not 
expiate the offense of Mr. Chamberlain's New York indictment, 
The incontestable facts do not at all justify his conclusions, but 
he must have recourse to utterly hostile inferences. Take the 
criticisms, for example, directed against the Ordnance Bureau with 
respect to artillery supply. The Government is blamed for an 
alleged shortage of guns and bitterly reproached for its momentary 
dependence upon our allies in the war. The criticism assumes 
the guise of pathos when it is said that our own impotency neces- 
sitated an appeal to poor, bleeding France for assistance. The 
United States, we are asked to believe, presents to the world the 
humiliating spectacle of taking from the depleted stock of a 
struggling comrade nation. But, Mr. Speaker, the pathos of the 
illustration but intensifies the vice of it. Who of us is not 
familiar with the facts? What Member of the Congress does not 
very definitely know that France is furnishing the American 
with guns, not because we sought to deplete her “ meager stores, 
but because her chosen ambassadors and picked experts asked the 
privilege of arming our expeditionary force from her oversupplied 
arsenals. [Applause.] It was the wise thing for France to have 
proposed and the only effective thing for America to have done. 
{Applause.] 


[Applause. ] 


JOFFRE CALLED TO WITNESS 


Many of my colleagues will distinctly recall the memorable even- 
ing spent by some of us at the home, in this city, of an ex- 
ambassador to France when we had the privilege of hearing the 
accredited military and naval representatives of the French Gov- 
ernment describe the situation and tell us what it was necessary 
for this Government to do. Marshal Joffre, for the army, and the 
French admiral, for the navy, talked to that company of Congress- 
men for three hours, telling them, cautiously, of course, what at 
the moment the finest experts of France were pointing out in 
elaborate detail to every important bureau of the American War 
Department. Placidly, and with characteristic military precision, 
Marshal Joffre warned against the folly of hurriedly attempting 
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to throw into France an army of untrained and untested American 
troops. He pointed out how such a thing would violently dis- 
rupt trans-Atlantic traffic; how ships thus would be used which 
might more profitably be devoted to the transportation of neces- 
sary munitions and other supplies to the armies of the Allies; 
how futile and inoperative an untrained army would be in France; 
how necessarily ignorant even our Regular Army was of modern 
instrumentalities of war, the character of which was changing even 
as the war raged. Warfare had been literally revolutionized since 
the Battle of the Marne, and by those who knew we had to be told 
the things that we did not know. 

All through. the French marshal's talk there ran a particular 
-thought as a string through a woven garment; and that was the 

t heedless haste. It was suggested that but a 
single division of the best-trained troops of the Regular Army 
should be then sent to France, with a complement of Artillery. 
This division was there to be divided into two divisions of the 
French strength for intensive training behind the lines of battle; 
to be prepared later to train intensively the American troops that 
should follow. It had not been the plan of our General Staff to 
send over troops so early. It had taken Great Britain two years 
to prepare an effective army. But the representatives of the 
French Government stressed the point that the presence of this 
small expeditionary force would heighten the spirit of France and 
correspondingly depress the morale of the adversary. And, oh, 
how true one part of this at least turned out to be. 

The Secretary of War on last Monday told the pathetic story 
in his masterly statement before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the United States Senate. Said he: 

“The people of France kissed the hems of their garments as 
they marched up the streets of Paris; the old veterans, wounded 
in this war, legless or armless, stumping along on crutches, per- 
haps, as they went up the streets of Paris with their arms around 
the necks of the American soldiers. Not a single man in that 
division was unaccompanied by a veteran. America had gone to 
France, and the French people rose with a sense of gratitude and 
hopefulness that had never been in them before.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in order to send even this contingent of troops 
from our pitiful little American Army it was essential to be 
assured of guns; and when it was suggested to Marshal Joffre 
that, having just entered the war, we had not immediate equip- 
ment, it was promptly replied that France had an overabundance; 
that her munition factories had caught up and exceeded the 
necessities of the French Army; that the gun wastage could not 
keep her arsenals to capacity; and that France could easily and 
would glaly supply the American Expeditionary Force. Marshal 
Joffre even suggested that this were better done by French than 
by American factories, since it would save the unavoidable delays, 
the pressingly needed cargo space, the tremendous cost of ship- 
ment, and other things which I do not now recall. 


WAS CHAMBERLAIN IGNORANT? 


Is it possible that the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate did not come in contact with 
the French mission to this country and did not learn from the 
accredited agents of France the facts which I have here cited? 
Is it possible that Mr. Chamberlain was not advised of the testi- 
mony of General Crozier before the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in which the Chief of Ordnance, 
more explicitly than I could hope to do, presented these very 
facts in evidence to show the reason why France and Great Britain 
are supplying guns to our Army abroad? Is it because he was 
ignorant of these facts that he sought to have the country believe 
our Military Establishment is a myth? Is it because of gross 

orance of the truth that critics bemoan a condition which, in 

e circumstances, any discerning man must see is of tremendous 
advantage to France as well as to America? I hope it is igno- 
rance, Mr. Chairman, because I would not like to shock my own 
imagination with the thought that any adversary of the Govern- 
ment is malevolent enough perversely to employ the fine sym- 
pathy of the American people for France in a prejudicial assault 
on the American Government. Yes; both France and Great 
Britain are supplying the American Army with guns; we are buy- 
ing them and paying for them just as France and Great Britain 
bought munitions from us when they could not get them pres! 
enough or in sufficient quantities from their own factories. 
the fact does not constitute an indictment of this . 
Rather is it a clear index of the purpose and a hopeful sign of the 
diligence which the War Department is applying to the situation. 
That the arrangement has worked well is convincingly evidenced 
by the fact that France and Great Britain have proposed its con- 
tinuation for the current year, and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Chief of 
Staff of the American Army, has recommended such an agreement 
to this Government. This does not imply any abatement of our 
activities in this country, for we have already placed orders total- 
ing $1,600,000,000. š 


THE ARMY SUPPLIED WITH ARTILLERY 

From it all we may deduce the comforting assurance that the 
War Department is more concerned to furnish the American 
Army in France with modern guns with which to train and fight 
than it is to haggle with ambitious statesmen over the source of 
supply. The thing which will most interest the American people 
and from which they will derive the greatest satisfaction is the 
fact that their Army on the battle front has modern guns— 
among the best in the world—guns that will destroy the enemy. 
This being the case, perhaps they may be persuaded to forgive 
the Secretary of War for getting these gums in the quickest pos- 
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sible way, at the least possible cost to the Government of the 
United States, with the least possible disturbance of the plans 
of the allied nations. And merely because the Secretary of War 
and his expert military advisers thus used their plain common 
sense in a perplexing posture of affairs, it is not to be inferred 
that the Congress of the United States or the people of the 
country will be induced to credit the wild and foolish charge that 
the Government has broken down and needs to be frightened 
to its feet again by the distempered clatter of theatrical public 
men. [Applause.] 


FRENCH OVERPLUS OF ARMS 


Here I shall put in the Record a statement by André Tardieu, 
former French high commissioner, now munition minister of 
22 showing conclusively how France welcomed the arrange“ 
ments: 

“An important agreement has been concluded between the 
United States Government and the French high commissioner, 
M. André Tardieu. 

“According to said agreement the American Government adopts 
the two Airis es pieces of matériel of French artillery, the 75- 
millimeter field gun and the 155-millimeter rapid-fire howitzer. 

“The expeditionary corps of General P. has received from 
the French authorities, on arrival, its field artillery, its rapid-fire 
heavy artillery, and its French artillery—which, of course, will 
accelerate its taking its place in the line. 

“At the same time the artillery production in France and in 
America has been so that the American Army of 1,000,- 
000 men which is about to be recruited will receive without de- 
lay, as the units are formed, the necessary heavy and light guns. 

“The negotiations taken up for the first time at the end of 
May, between M. André Tardieu, French high commissioner; M. 
Ganne, chief of war munitions of the high commission; and Brig- 
age gece Crozier, chief of ordnance, were characterized by 

o ideas. 

“On one hand, the American Government wished to adopt the 
quickest solution in order to realize in the shortest time the com- 
plete armament of its forces. 

“On the other hand, with great foresight, they attached par- 
ticular importance to realizing, for the American and the French 
Armies, called to fight on the same battlefields, uniformity of 
munitions of such capital importance from a tactical point of 
view. 

“In view of these two desired aims the French high commis- 
sioner was able, thanks to the development since 1916 of the 
machine equipment of our war-munitions factories, to furnish 
General Crozier with a detailed plan of industrial collaboration, 
which, by the united efforts of the French and American indus- 
tries, will assure the complete realization of the American program. 

“The double certainty of rapid production and uniformity of 
munitions decided the United States Government, despite the in- 
contestable value of its own matériel, especially that of the 3-inch 
field gun, of which the superior qualities are universally recog- 
nized, to adopt our 75 and our short 155. 

“The negotiations on these lines were rapidly completed; at the 
end of somewhat over one month they were concluded this week 
by a complete understanding, fixing the quantity and the price of 
the matériel to be furnished. 

“This understanding, susceptible of important further develop- 
ments, is a precious proof of the esteem in which the most power- 
ful industrial country of the world holds our engineers and our 
pie ey constructors. It has also a practical bearing of great 

ue. 

From the military point of view it is evident that uniformity 
of type of guns and munitions for armies fighting on the same 
battlefields is an appreciable guaranty of safety and efficiency. 
The supply and the volume of fire are thereby equally facilitated. 
Unity results spontaneously from identity of weapons. Finally 
all tactical results, obtained the experience of three years of 
pied are without previous adaptation assimilated by the American 

y- 

“From the industrial viewpoint the unity of effort created be- 
tween the manufacturing plants of the two countries will produce 
happy results without precedent not only during the war but 
also subsequently. Common action provides the best means of 
mutual acquaintance and for preparation of the close cooperation 
which it is desired to organize for the future. 

From the financial standpoint it is possible to hope that the 
purchase of the United States of French artillery matériel will 
create an improvement in exchange, which under the existing 
relations of America and her European allies is as much to be 
desired by the United States as by France. 

“Tt is also likely that the adoption of the metric system, which 
has been officially requested by the American Bureau of Standards 
and which is much to be desired from the point of view of future 
Franco-American interests, may be thereby facilitated. 

“These are, briefly stated, some of the results, certain or prob- 
able of the agreement between the French high commissioner and 
the American Government. 

“The dominant note of the agreement lies in the proof it gives 
of the unshakable resolution Ka the American Government to 


and, on the other hand, it proves the intimate and active coopera- 
tion existing between the United States and France. 

“Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, and General Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the American Government, haye given proof in this 
case of the broadest spirit of comprehension and decision and 
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have succeeded in a few weeks in securing for the American troops 
artillery of the first order. 

“Our high commissioner at Washington speaks in unbounded 
praise of their cooperation with him.” 


MACHINE-GUN SQUABBLE 


Mr. Chairman, in support of the intemperate charge that the 
Military Establishment of the United States Government is a 
myth—that it has no existence—a charge contemptuously echoed 
only the other day by a German military expert in a German 
newspaper, the controversy over the Lewis machine gun and the 
Browning gun is revived, and in the very obvious attempt to 
discredit the Government and to “get Baker” the critics try 
desperately to conviet the Ordnance Bureau of incapacity and the 
Chief of Ordnance of personal venom. I addressed myself to an 
examination of the evidence, deeply prejudiced against General 
Crozier, but there is not one particle of disinterested testimony in 
the hearings which does not abundantly acquit the Chief of 
Ordnance of blame. The final decision of the competitive tests 
between the two types of machine gun was delayed—the critics 
say inordinately delayed—but General Crozier asserted, and the 
Secretary of War cheerfully assented, that the latter had full 
responsibility for the fact, so that the persistent contention that 
the personal pique of the Chief Ordnance Officer of the Govern- 
ment was responsible for the rejection of a superior gun, imme- 
diately available, has no evidence to sustain it. Moreover, the 
Lewis gun was not a superior gun. The preponderance of expert 
testimony to the superiority of the Browning gun for American 
use is overwhelming, and it is upon this fact that the Secretary 
of War relies to justify his opinion that the delay which was 
occasioned will be more than compensated by the superiority of 
the weapon secured, 

The best experts are definite and emphatic in their judg- 
ment that the Browning is “the best machine gun in the world.” 
The only prop on which the critics seek now to rest their case 
is the plea that the Lewis gun was immediately available, while 
deliveries of the Browning gun will be delayed; and they use 
this broken reed in face of expert testimony to the effect that 
in tests the Lewis gun “had utterly failed with American am- 
munition,” which has tremendously greater pressure than British 
ammunition, and in face of the further fact that the Lewis gun 
was neither immediately obtainable nor remotely available for 
our operations in France, Indeed, General Pershing sent word 
from Europe that the Lewis gun could not be used on his front 
for land fighting, and even the United States marines who went 
to France armed with this gun were rearmed with a different 
weapon. 

But this is not important, Mr. Chairman, and the furthest 
thing from my thought is any desire to transfer the rival gun 
controversy to this Chamber. I pretend to no knowledge of 
machine guns. The whole point of what I am saying goes to 
establishing the fact that the Ordnance Bureau of the Govern- 
ment can not be discredited, even in this single detail, when we 
balance the testimony of experts against the self-interest of 
disappointed persons and the miserable bias of fretful politi- 
cians with a case to make out. One of the ablest arms manu- 
facturers in the United States pronounced Browning as “ proba- 
bly the most remarkable gunmaker in the world,” and expressed 
the belief that this opinion was shared “by every gun manufac- 
turer in the world.” So this is the kind of gun and the charac- 
ter of gunmaker with which and whom the Secretary of War 
dealt. 

PERVERTING THE TRUTH 


Ah, but, they say, the testimony reveals that but nine Brown- 
ing machine guns have been made, and the impression has gone 
abroad that the American Army has but nine machine guns to 
go up against the millions of Germany. Talleyrand tells us that 
language was tnvented to conceal our thoughts. I should hate 
to regard that as axiomatic. It is, of course, a witty French 
cynicism, But, at least, we do know that sometimes words are 
used to obscure the truth or skillfully employed to pervert it. 
The American Army in France has thousands of machine guns 
to go up against the enemy [applause]; it is as well equipped 
with machine guns as any army in Europe [applause]—perhaps 
better equipped than the German Army. And no set of malcon- 
tents should be permitted to deceive the people of this country 
into the disturbing supposition that our fighting forces in France 
are suffering in equipment of any kind. [Applause.] 

On this very point General Crozier said nearly two months 
prior to that extraordinary New York speech to which I have been 
referring: 

“I think here is the time to say something which I have not 
told the committee before in reference to these machine guns. 
Our number is so small, and the possibility of manufacture in 
this country was so limited, that when our troops went abroad 
we made, and were fortunately able to make, the same kind of 
an arrangement with the French Government with reference to 
the machine that we had made with reference to artillery, 
and we are getting from them quite a sufficient number of 
to arm our troops over there with the Hotchkiss type of the heavy 
gun and of the Chauchat type of the light guns.” 


ITCHING TO “GET BAKER” 


All this raucous outcry apparently has its root, Mr. Chairman, 
in the itching desire to “get Baker.” But ft can not be done 
[applause], for the available expert testimony clearly indicates 
the discernment of the War Secretary. I venture to assert that 
no civilian could have been got in this country who, as head of 
the War Department in this emergency, could have exhibited a 
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broader comprehension of policies or better have absorbed the 
multitude of details than Newton D. Baker. [Great applause.| 
It is absolutely convincing that delay, if any, occasioned by the 
retrial of machine guns and the selection of the Browning is 
much more than made up by the vastly superior qualities of the 
gun accepted. Talk to the contrary is mere inference—attenuated 
inference, amateur inference. It was not expected that deliveries 
of the Browning gun could be made before this spring, when they 
will be made in ample time and quantities to supply our troops 
as they go abroad. It is by no means clear that haste could have 
been made had the department accepted the inferior gun; for 
every available American factory, when we entered the war, was 
crowded with contract work for foreign governments which en- 
gaged its output until past the date of the Browning gun decision. 

Experienced arms manufacturers insistently declared that no 
ultimate delay was involved in the discretion exercised by the 
Secretary of War under the advice of an Army board of high 
officers. And, aside from all this catching at pegs, the Secretary 
of War has pointed out that, owing to the decision, “for cogent 
reasons,” to haye the American troops cooperate with the French 
instead of the British the Lewis gun was not adapted for use by 
our land forces abroad. No such machine gun as the Lewis gun 
is used by the French and, as stated by the Secretary of War, 
it is “highly desirable, for military reasons, that the American 
Army should be organized and equipped as the French Army is 
organized and equipped.” For aviation use and for training pur- 
poses, the Lewis gun has been ordered to the practical limit of 
available funds and is being made to the full increased capacity 
of the arms plant executing the contract. But, Mr. Chairman, 
the thing that can not too frequently be stressed—the real thing 
that the American people should know and will be glad to find 
out when we brush away the gossamer of excited declamation— 
is the solid fact so definitely stated by the Secretary of War last 
Tuesday, when he said: 

“All our units going to France will be completely equipped with 
what is taken with them and what is secured by them in France, 
and the organizations in training camps in this country will be 
supplied with sufficient weapons to acquire familiarity with them 
before going abroad.” 

In short, Mr. Chairman, all American troops in France are 
fully equipped, every unit going to France will be completely 
equipped, and every organization in training for France will 
have sufficent guns before going abroad to acquaint it with their 
use. That is the testimony; and over against it, on a stage set 
for that purpose, we have only the agitated exclamation of one 
public man that the American Military Establishment is a myth. 
{Applause.] 

ARMY HAS FINEST RIFLES IN WORLD í 

And they bring up the old rifle dispute, Mr. Chairman, and hang 
a complaint on that peg by seeking to have it appear that the 
Army experts did not know their business. Men like Scott, Chief 
of Staff at the time; Bliss, next in rank; Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance; Kuhne, of the War College; Pershing, on his way to France, 
were unsafe advisers to the Secretary of War! They agreed with- 
out a single dissent, after a survey of the whole situation, to use 
the American Springfield rifle, and, in conjunction with it, the 
English Enfield adjusted to American ammunition and modified 
as to the interchangeability of parts. It was also the unanimous 
recommendation of the arms manufacturers’ experts. Of course, 
the change in the Enfield rifle took time; but, meanwhile, with 
600,000 Springflelds and 165,000 Krags in hand, the Army heads 
and experts judged that we could better endure the delay than to 
send our soldiers to France with a rifle dangerously defective—a 
weapon which Great Britain itself was arranging to radically alter 
when suddenly overtaken by war, and which had been used chiefly 
for training purposes since the war began. It seems to be the idea 
of some distinguished gentlemen that we should have grabbed 
up any old instruments of warfare and sent a ragamuffin army 
across the Atlantic instantly to break the Hindenburg line. 
[Laughter.] They did not want us to have modern rifies, nor did 
they want us to have the best machine gun in the world. Their 
impatience ran away with their discretion. 

I could wish every Member of the House would read the hearings 
on this point, that they might comprehend the question from the 
clear, cogent, conclusive reasoning of men of vision, men of great 
affairs, men of technical undertanding, who know what they talk 
about when they talk. There was S. M. Vauclain, vice president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, now a member of the Council 
of National Defense and chairman of the war industries board. I 
believe you know him, Mr. Speaker; I think he said you induced 
him to come to Washington. At all events, he is a manufacturer 
of long -experience and a man of great ability, described at the 
hearings by Senator Frelinghuysen as the real “driving force” in 
providing artillery and munitions. It is exhilarating to note his 
intimate knowledge of what is transpiring and to observe how 
sharply and completely he routed pertinacious critics of War 
Department operations. 


NO APPRECIABLE DELAY 


On this rifle modification matter and the consequent delay 
„Mr. Vauclain was very explicit. He said: 

“I consider that the Ordnance Bureau was very wise in taking 
time to perfect this rifle. I think it is the finest rifle made to-day. 
I think it is a better rifle than the Springfield.” 

And, briefly explaining advantages of the change from the Enfield 


model, he said: 
t objection to using the rim cartridge in the 
amming 
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a rifle. These rifles now have rimless cartridges, the same as used 
by the Springfield rifie, interchangeable ammunition, absolutely 
no possibility of jamming in service. Their interchangeability is 
such that when we were putting English rifies together, if a man 
put 20 rifles a day together he thought he had done a good day's 
work. About 10 days ago one of our fitters put 128 of these 
together, and 97 per cent of them targeted first shot. 
was not of perfect design and perfectly made as to tolerance, it 
would be impossible for anybody to put 128 rifies together in 10 
hours out of a miscellaneous heap of parts; so that I am satisfied 
that the rifles are an absolutely interchangeable piece of work.” 
` Here I may add that the deliveries of these new-model Enfields 
for the week ending February 2 were 42,932, and of the Spring- 
fields 7,900. And yet these hypercritics tell the country the Ord- 
nance Bureau does not exist any longer. 
Frustrated in the obvious desire to prove the inadvisability of 
the change from the technical viewpoint and “hell bent” on 
out a case of disastrous delay, one of the hostile critics 
of the War Department asked Mr. Vauclain how many rifles would 
have been produced had there been no change of model, to which 
the witness made the heartbreaking response, “ Not one more than 
we have to-day.” And again and again this great captain of 
industry, this “ driving power” of the Government's artillery and 
munitions force, vindicated the efficiency of the Ordnance Bureau 
and confounded his inquisitors. 


DRILLING RIFLES 


But it is contended that some of the cantonments had not 
rifles enough with which to train. General Crozier, as I recall, 
contests this proposition. The Secretary of War was disposed to 
concede that there was unavoidable delay in deliveries, which had 
been corrected, however, or was in process of immediate adjust- 
ment when Mr. Chamberlain made his fierce attack on the Gov- 
ernment by charging that the Military Establishment had ceased 
to function. 

General Crozier in his testimony pointed out that while every 
man in every camp had not been furnished a rifle, it is not cus- 
tomary for all the men to drill at the same time, and that, for 
training purposes, rifies could be used over and over again. Of 
course there was inconvenience. We should have witnessed a 
miracle had there not been minor troubles and delays of this sort. 
But would anybody who hears me be willing to say that an incon- 
venience of this kind, already subjected to remedial attention, 
could justify the chairman of a great military committee of the 
Congress in charging before a public audience an utter break- 
down of our military establishment? Who of us does not recall 
that the pictorial papers and magazines of this country for many 
months after Great Britain had gone to war teemed with illus- 
trations portraying British recruits marching in silk hats, in 
shirt sleeves, and workman’s blouse, and drilling on England's 
commons with broomsticks and walking canes? Did any respon- 
sible public man in Great Britain, because of this, charge that the 
British military establishment was nonexistent? Mr. Chairman, 
did the fact here cited betoken incompetence or slothful pace? 
On the contrary, it seems to me that it signified an indomitable 
spirit—a spirit that found expression at Neuchapelle and Pass- 
chendaele and other battlefields which will literally crowd the 
glorious pages of history. And I apprehend that the American 
people will not be dismayed nor agitated nor made afraid merely 
because at some camps some recruits were a little while without 
rifles. Many things are required to make a soldier before putting 
a rifle in his hands, and we would better have been a few weeks 
without rifles than without men to train in the other minutiz 
and movements of war. 


WHAT THE TRUTH REVEALS 


What the American people will desire to know, and what these 
hostile critics of the Government have been un to tell 
them, but what the testimony itself abundantly reveals, is that 
no appreciable time, after our declaration of war, was lost in 
turning out rifles for the American Army. The people should 
know that, weeks before Mr. Chamberlain made his monstrous 
indictment of his Government, General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, 
repeatedly testified before the military committees of Congress 
that “no American troops are being sent to France who have not 
had rifles which they have been using for some time” prior to 
sailing. Again he testified that “the troops which thus far have 
gone to France, and those which will for some time go, are those 
of the Regular Army and National Guard,” for a long time sup- 
plied with Springfield rifles for target practice; and then again, 
with earnestness and emphasis that are perfectly manifest, Gen- 
eral Crozier declared on the witness stand: 

“I wish to say to you that no United States soldier has been or 
will be delayed five minutes in reaching the theater of war because 
of the absence of modern rifles.” 


THE REASON FOR UNPREPAREDNESS 


But, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly invite the attention of the 
House to this point: Backed by an incontrovertible record of 
events, I assert that if there was a shortage of modern rifles, 
or even of dangerously defective weapons, the responsibility is 
not with the Bureau of Ordnance. I have read in the papers 
that somebody somewhere suggested that any half-witted Ameri- 
can citizen might have foretold that this country would be drawn 
into the European war. I assume that it was upon this sup- 


position that the Chief of Ordnance in the investigation before 
the Senate Military Committee was asked what his bureau had 
been doing from August 4, 1914, when Belgium was invaded. 
I infer that this question was prompted by the supposition that 
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any half-witted citizen should have known we would enter the 
war and, therefore, that the Ordnance Bureau should have in- 
stantly increased its activities. I infer that it was upon this 
theory that Mr. Chamberlain in his New York speech was provoked 
to put the stigma of utter failure upon our military managers. 

I do not agree that any half-witted citizen might have fore- 
seen in 1914 our participation in this tragedy. I disagree for 
the reason that the major sentiment in this country was against 
catering the war and the President of the United States, with 
Vurpassing patience was ceaselessly endeavoring to avoid the 
calamity. The Congress of the United States was opposed to 
war; and we witnessed in this chamber the remarkable spec- 
tacle, in 1915, after the Lusitania was sunk, of 152 Members of 
the House so determined to avoid particlpation in the struggle 
that they voted practically to abandon the indubitable rights of 
the country to sail its ships upon the high seas or to prosecute 
commerce with belligerent or even neutral nations. I disagree, 
because as late as the closing months of 1916 one of the great 
political parties of the country, to which Mr. Chamberlain be- 
longed, reelected Woodrow Wilson President of the United States 
because, among other considerations, he had been wise and brave 
enough to keep us out of war, and could confidently be relied 
upon to do all that mortal man might honorably do to avert the 
horrible affliction. [Applause.] I do not know what was the 
attitude or what were the utterances of the Oregon critic in the 
presidential campaign—whether he applauded the President or 
censured him. But I do know, Mr. Chairman. that if the Oregon 
Senator in 1914 or 1915 or 1916 had the prescience to foresee 
that we should enter the war, the weight of his culpability is 
such as no good citizen would like to endure. 


CHAMBERLAIN DID NOT FUNCTION 


Why did not the Ordnance Bureau function? Why were we 
short of modern rifles and heavy artillery? Let the Chief of 
Ordnance tell the story of how the Ordnance Department of the 
Government did function to the fullest extent of lawful per- 
missibility. I shall put into the record—for it can do no harm— 
extracts from General Crozier’s testimony bearing on the subject. 
But in contemplating the sweeping indictment of his Government 
by Mr. Chamberlain the astounding thing to which I invite your 
attention right now is the fact that, with all his precognition, 
Mr. Chamberlain did not function. He was and is chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, 
with access to every particle of available information. In a large 
sense he held the purse strings upon military expenditures, be- 
cause the Senate nearly always increases and rarely ever decreases 
appropriations. For a long time this Government has owned two 
arsenals, one at Springfield and the other at Rock Island. Ten 
years before the war the appropriation for small arms in these 
establishments aggregated $1,700,000; a year later, $1,778,000; a 
year later, $1,700,000—at a time when nobody in America could 
have dreamed of war. And yet in 1915, practically two years after 
Mr. Chamberlain had assumed the chairmanship of the Senate 
Military Committee, when for seven months war had raged in 
Europe, the appropriation for small arms had gone down to the 
pitiful mark of $250,000, and that, Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
record discloses, without one word of protest or even admonition 
from these adversary critics and calamity shriekers. Furthermore, 
the fires at the Rock Island Arsenal had long been out; how long 
I do not know. The arsenal at Springfield, where the best rifle 
in the world is made, was running at one-eighth of its capacity. 
The war had reached its trench-fighting stage, furnishing a fair 
inference of a protracted struggle. Kitchener had predicted that 
it would last three years. Notwithstanding these things, Mr. 
Chairman, the men who now affect preknowledge of future events 
did not increase by one dollar the trifling appropriation for small 
arms but reduced it from the preceding year by nearly 50 per 
cent. The expert foremen and skilled artisans at the Government 
armories had been scattered and the forces disorganized and 
demoralized, so that later, when operations were resumed, the 
Ordnance Bureau had to get these people back by bidding high 
against private establishments engaged on munitions for foreign 
governments. Was Crozier to blame for that? Is this soldier 
to be assailed and his reputation destroyed by the cruel imputa- 
tion of inefficiency leveled by the Oregon Senator at this New 
York meeting against every bureau and department of his Gov- 
ernment? I protest, Mr. Chairman, it is not just; for General 
Crozier, we are told, did not know the truth. The President did 
not know the truth. Secretary of War Garrison did not know 
the truth. Tardieu and Lloyd George, great ministers of muni- 
tions of foreign governments, Scott and Bliss, Pershing and 
Kuhne—none of these knew the truth. Only this world-wise 
Oregon critic knew the truth, and at the critical moment he 
failed to function! [Laughter and applause.) With a moving 
picture of America at war before his eyes, with strong conviction 
in his mind, distressed by his very contemplation of our utter 
inefficiency, he permitted the small-arms appropriation of the 
American in the very year that the Lusitania was sunk 
to go down to the contemptible figure of $250,000! 

FUNCTIONED THE WRONG WAY 

And, Mr. Chairman, if the Oregon Senator was inspired to make 
that savage indictment of the Government in his New York speech 
by the supposition voiced by somebody that any half-witted 
American citizen should have known as early as August, 1914, that 
this country might be drawn into the European war, I cite a 
circumstance now that painfully accentuates his own responsi- 
bility for our lack of preparation. In the military appropriation 
bill which passed the House in 1915, long after the war began, 
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there was an appropriation of $50,000 for motor trucks for the 
Army; but, trifling as was the sum, contemptible as it must have 


seemed to anyone who was reasonably certain that the United 


States was on the brink of war, the distinguished Oregonian had 
it cut to $25,000! .With what result upon our activities at this 


ime the House may judge from this extract from the testimony 
of Major General O’Ryan, of the Twenty-seventh Division, Camp 


Wadsworth, who said, in speaking of the difficulties of training 
down there: 


“It is impossible for lack of mechanical transportation. For 
instance, we have not automobiles enough to haul wood from the 


depot to get it to our organizations.” 


And Major General Greble, at Camp Bowie, testified that his 
division urgently required 245 motor trucks, but had not even 1. 


It required 46 motor cars and had just 1. The escort wagons, h 
testified, were drawn by mules, and General Greble added: 

“If we do not get those things until we get abroad, why, we 
won't have trained motormen to look after them.” 

Talk about functioning! Here is an instance in which the dis- 
tinguished Oregon critic of the Government functioned the wrong 
way. [Laughter and applause.] 
any idiot could have foretold that—but he imagined that the 
surest and quickest way to win the war was to cut the appropria- 
tion for rifies to a negligible sum and have the escort wagons of 
the Army drawn by mules instead of being propelled by motors! 
[Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, what about the half-witted Congress of the 
United States—the Sixty-fourth Congress, I mean? Could not we 
see, as late as August, 1916, that we should inevitably be drawn 
into this maelstrom of hell-fire? That was only eight months be- 
fore we actually were drawn into it. Had not we sense enough to 
see so short a time ahead a thing which our Oregon critic had so 
surely seen three years before? And if we could, why did we not? 
Why did we deliberately sit here and make out a war program 
and make up a war budget to be extended over a period of three 
years, knowing that we would be at death’s grapple in a little more 
than as many months? If it was so plain that we should go to 
war at any moment, why did we not compact the whole program 
into an emergency scheme, making every appropriation imme- 
diately available, and starting every factor and every facility of 
our national being into operation? 


VICTIM OF THE THING WE HATE 


© Mr. Chairman, the utter proneness of poor human nature 
to evade just responsibility and to reprehend in others the ugly 
things that most afflict our own records and dispositions! Why 
not be strictly honest with ourselves and brutally frank with 
the country? Let us tell the unhappy truth, which is that, for 
a century and a half we have emphasized the single warning 
of Washington against en alliances abroad and sadly 
neglected his admonition about a sane preparation against war. 
We have hated militarism with such a holy hate that now we 
constrain heaven and earth to avoid becoming its victim. Our 
aversion to a large standing army is traditional and constitu- 
tional—bred in the blood and bone of successive generations. 
The whole policy of the Nation for all these years has been 
antagonistic to preparation. No one group of men is to blame. 
No one political party above another is to be censured. If any- 
thing, some of the most frantic protestants against our plight 
share tremendously the responsibility for our condition, and con- 
spicuous among these culpable critics are the distinguished gen- 
tleman who made that New York speech and the distinguished 
gentleman who led the applause of the unbridled indictment. 
[Applause.] 

A WANTON CHARGE EXAMINED 


But because we were unprepared is no reason to infer that 
we are not being prepared; and being prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
at a pace that has amazed the European nations in arms. Gen- 
eral Crozier’s testimony and that of other witnesses shows con- 
clusively that there is no particle of excuse for the charge that 
the Ordnance Bureau was indifferent to passing events, that 
it was supine, that it did nothing to anticipate trouble, that it 
fell down and has ceased to function. The testimony is to the 
contrary; the facts are the very reverse, and the evidence and 
ascertained facts together would warrant a characterization of 
the charge as wanton. 

General Crozier declared that prior to the entry of this country 
into the war “a good deal of thinking was done, and a good 
deal of discussion had among officers as to the form of expansion 
in the event of war.” A competent officer was “assigned to the 
task of getting additional personnel, looking up methods, ascer- 
taining the means of getting reserve officers and of listing these 
officers.” Months before the war the Chief of Ordnance com- 
menced to inventory the manufacturers of the country who would 
be capable of doing the kind of work required.” Drawings were 
made of the things that would be needed in largest quantities, 
photolithographed, and sent out from the mailing lists supplied 
by technical journals. Letters were written to appropriate indus- 
tries to get their capacity and to ascertain their willingness to ac- 
cept contracts, and the replies were card indexed for reference 
when needed. As far back as the summer before the war, Gen- 
eral Crozier detailed a West Point officer, momentarily freed from 
his academic duties, to aid with technical advice the advisory 
committee of the Council of National Defense in compiling kin- 
dred information. Said General Crozier: 


“We got some valuable assistance from the General Munitions 
Board in selecting establishments with which to place some of our 
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large orders. That was another function of that board—I men- 
tioned one of them in the early part of my statement. Another 
function was to inform us as to where there might be found 
people who could probably do our work and would probably be 
willing to do it—people who had not been in the habit of bidding 
for Government work, but might have been making shafting and 
locomotive axles, or something of that sort, which was allied to 
our work, so that they probably could do ours. Those gentlemen, 
from their knowledge of the industries of the country, were able 
in a number of instances to deliver to us supplies of that kind 
and to save time in opening negotiations with them.” 

General Crozier and his little staff informed themselves about 
the troubles of the European nations and studied these problems 
with a view to the avoidance of mistakes. The artillery supply 
tables contemplated a much larger proportion of shrapnel than 
shells; but the blunder of the British in that regard was escaped 
by reversing the proposition. After funds became available, under 
our 3-year program, contracts were let as rapidly as plans could 
be effected. The closed armory at Rock Island, which had been 
kept closed in spite of Mr. Chamberlain's prevision of war, was 
reopened, the scattered operatives who could be gotten back were 
recalled and others secured, and activities at both arsenals greatly 
increased. 


But what did the 3-year plan amount to, Mr. Chairman, to a 
man who considered as imminent the participation of this coun- 
try in the war? It was insignificant; it was a mere bagatelle, 
Prior to 1916 no appropriation by Congress for field artillery was 
as large as $3,000,000. In July and August of 1916 Congress, 
under the 3-year plan, set aside $16,000,000. But did that refiect 
the expectation of Mr. Chamberlain or anybody else that we would 
in a few months enter this World War? The direct, crushing 
answer to the question is found in the fact that when we actually 
did declare war, $171,000,000 was immediately appropriated, and 
four months later $225,000,000 was appropriated for field artillery. 
If $396,000,000 was required for this purpose when we entered the 
war, whereas a few months before we made available only $16,- 
000,000, why did the military genius who indicted his Govern- 
ment in New York stand for this act of imbecility in Washington? 
He confessedly knew we were going to war; why did he not tell 
those of us who did not know that we were paltering with a grave 
question and making ill provision for a desperate situation? 


CROZIER'S WARNING UNHEEDED 


It takes a great while to build guns; it has taken as long as 
seven years to design and turn out a great gun in Germany: 
General Crozier, as far back as 1906, warned the Congress and the 
country of our utter lack of preparation, and for years succes- 
sively repeated the warning. In January, 1911, he pointed out 
that we were “ worse off in this matter of field artillery than in 
anything else,” and warned that “in case of an emergency of 
any importance, the field artillery of the United States would be 
found positively insufficient.” The emergency has come, and not 
even an appropriation of $16,000,000 immediately before going 
to war nor of $396,000,000 immediately after going to war can 
provide all the guns we need as we need them. The Co: 
can not evade its responsibility, and to attempt to shift it to the 
War Department and thus to discredit by a charge of inefficiency 
every branch and bureau of the Military Establishment is an 
unspeakable injustice. 

Over against the harsh and cruel opinions of these political 
critics I give you the judgment of a great business man, whose 
technical and practical training and familiarity with events ren- 
der of real value what he says on the subject. Mr. Vauclain, of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, member of the War Industries 
Board, in his testimony before the committee, said in response to 
a suggestion that the Ordnance Department is a little too slow 
and disorganized: . 

“I have lived with them since the war started and I have not 
found them disorganized. I do not think we have the maximum 
of efficiency in any department just at present because all of 
these departments have had to be expanded so tremendously; 
but they have maintained an efficiency that has been surprising 
to me and very satisfactory. I do not think we have a single de- 
partment, taking them as a whole, that is under 90 per cent 
efficient. I think when they get their full stride there will be no 
more efficient organization in the world than we will have. 

“If anything, there is ground for commendation for the man- 
ner in which the officers in the Ordnance Departments of the 
Army and Navy have arisen to the situation. It is a tremen- 
dous task. It is only those who have lived with it as I have 
lived with it, day and night, Sundays included—I have given my 
entire time to it—who can realize what a tremendous proposi- 
tion it is. 

“I do not care how much time has been lost or apparently lost 
in the first few months, we could not have been possibly any fur- 
ther ahead.” 

ENORMOUS CAPACITY NOW 


There is a great deal more, to the same effect, from this man, 
described by Senator Frelinghuysen as the “driving power” up 
there. Mr. Vauclain built for the British Government in this 
country and operated the greatest munitions plant in the world, 
and we may put a higher appraisement on his definite judgment 
than on the sensational clatter of politicians who would turn our 
attention from the battlefield to the forum—because they stand 


in the forum. Asked if the Ordnance Department “ appreciated 
the great necessity of speed in replenishing the supply of heavy 
artillery along the French border,” Mr. Vauclain in December said: 
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“We will have an enormous capacity in that line before we are 
three months older, and we not only have capacity enough to man- 
ufacture all the guns we need for ourselves but to manufacture 
forgings and other stuff to send abroad. 

“At present there are over 600,000 tons of military supplies and 
of steel forgings lying on the wharves to be sent to France.” 

I could detain the House with citation after citation from other 
responsible sources to confirm what Mr. Vauclain says, but what is 
the use? The Secretary of War himself in his great and inspiring 
statement last week smashed the line of adverse comment from 
end to end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes 
more. 

OTHER FALSE CHARGES 

Mr. Grass. Great outcry was raised about the texture and weight 
of the cloth supplied by the Government to the troops. I assume 
that this is another thing that prompted the distinguished Oregon 
Senator to indict the Government before that New York audience 
as inefficient in every bureau and department. It was said that 
the wool content in the uniforms had been diminished and shoddy 
introduced. The testimony established the incontrovertible fact 
that whereas, before the war, our 16-ounce melton uniform cloth 
was 75 per cent wool and 25 per cent cotton, it is now 100 per cent 
virgin wool, and thus that malicious disparagement was quickly 
disproved. [Applause.] 

I assume that another reason for Mr. Chamberlain's sweeping 
indictment of his Government in New York was the charge that 
shoddy, or reworked wool, had been introduced into the overcoat 
and blanket fabrics of the Army. And so it had been; but why 
did not the critics have the frankness to tell the public that it 
was done with a view to conserving the wool supply available to 
this country? When we entered the war there was an embargo 
on wool shipments from Australia. Our European allies had con- 
tracted for large stocks. In this matter, as in others, we entered 
upon an almost preempted field. It was necessary to be cautious, 
but the expert testimony is convincing that had there been an 
overabundant supply of wool the introduction of shoddy into the 
coarser materials of the Army improved rather than impaired the 
product. Col. William M. Wood, of Boston, formerly a member 
of the Council of National Defense, vouched for by Senator Weeks 
of Massachusetts, as “ president of the largest manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the United States,” likewise president of the American 
Woolen Co., in a letter dated January 28 of this year, says the 
action of the Government in this particular deserves praise rather 
than criticism. He says that from 90 to 95 per cent of all the 
overcoatings made in the world, including some of the finest 
fabrics, contain a measurable quantity of reworked wool. I shall 
append the letter of Colonel Wood here, in order that we may put 
the expert judgment of a great wool manufacturer against the 
amateur opinion of the men who asperse the Government without 
knowledge of the things they creticize. 


ADVANTAGES OF SHODDY 


“The recommendation of the manufacturers committee to the 
Council of National Defense, looking to the utilization of re- 
worked wool is, in my opinion, worthy of consideration and not 
to be disparaged, as it has been in some quarters. Reworked wool 
can be introduced into fabrics which are used for overcoats and 
blankets so as to improve rather than impair their usefulness. It 
gives a better fitting property to the cloth, makes a warmer, closer, 
tighter fabric, provided a judicious proportion is used. 

“The manufacturers committee, composed of patriotic and prac- 
tical men, gave the Government their best judgment, based on 
the knowledge and experience acquired through years of effort in 
practical manufacturing, in recommending the judicious use of 
reworked Wool. 

“TI am willing to venture the statement that in the construction 
of from 90 to 95 per cent of all the overcoatings made in the world, 
including some of the finest fabrics, there is used a measurable 
quantity of reworked wool or shoddy, so that the prejudice which 
appears to exist the use of this kind of raw material is 
unfounded and unjust under modern conditions of manufacture. 

“As confirming this, I may mention that all the heavier military 
cloth used for export in this country under specifications given by 
their respective Governments contains a large percentage of 
reworked wool.” 


DELAY OF CLOTHING 


It is charged—and I assume that this furnished the basis of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s New York indictment—that there was delay 
in the delivery of blouses and overcoats to the cantonments. 
That is true. General O’Ryan testified that his division, com- 
prising 31,000 troops, had a shortage of 900 overcoats. Other 
Officers testified to similar shortages. Undoubtedly there was de- 
lay—provoking delay. But, again I say, it would have been a 
miracle had there been no delays. In the first place, the estimates 
were for but 500,000 men, then 1,000,000, then 1,500,000. Con- 
tracts were promptly let, and the list of manufacturers secured to 
make these clothes fills 73 closely printed pages of the hearings. 
Orders were issued for over 2,000,000 overcoats and from April 1 
to December 15, 2,090,000 were delivered or in process of delivery. 
There was delay, of course, but the critics magnify the fault 
and never tell the country any of the reasons for delay. They 
suppress the fact that time and again there were strikes among 
the mill operatives and the garment makers all over the country; 
that transportation was congested; and that other unforeseen and 
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unavoidable things intervened. But, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. 
Chamberlain made his New York speech, I doubt if there was a 
cantonment in the United States that was not fully supplied 
with overcoats and blouses and other necessary equipage. Per- 
haps by that time General Greble had gotten some motor trucks 
and could dispense with a few of his mules. So the departments 
here had functioned and were functioning, and the statement 
made by the Oregon Senator in New York had little, if any, 
justification in fact. 


THE CAMP DEATH RATE 


I assume that Mr. Chamberlain’s New York indictment of the 
Government was founded on the charge that base hospital facili- 
ties at the cantonments were incomplete and that the space 
allowance for the enlisted men was insufficient and that, because 
an insufficiency of clothing and because of overcrowding, 
sickness ensued and the death rate was increased. Of course, 
it is distressing that our boys away from home should have to 
die at all; and it is for the very reason that parents everywhere 
have a keen regard to this situation, and a tender solicitude 
for their absent sons, that any criticism should have a sure 
basis of fact and no element of exaggeration. Sadly enough 
there has been illness in camps, aggravated in some degree by 
temporary overcrowding. But even this, Mr. Chairman, produced 
no abnormal death rate. Contrasts are ble and not 
always fair, but at least some indication as to the utter inde- 
fensibility of the attack on the Medical Department of the Army 
may be derived from the statement that the death rate of the 
city of Washington is 17 per 1,000 persons between the ages of 
20 and 40 years, while the death rate at the Army cantonments 
has been 8.2 per 1,000; and this rate at the cantonments con- 
trasted with the death rate from disease in the war with Spain 
is 8.2 as against 20 per 1,000. I do not cite this circumstance 
with any view to reviving the scandals of the Spanish War, but 
merely to point out that inefficiency has no politics and the 
camp casualties of a great war enterprise no party. 


FAULTS EXAGGERATED, ACHIEVEMENTS SUPPRESSED 


To begin with, the recommendations of the Surgeon General 
were strictly adhered to by the Army boards in designing the 
camps, and in the second place the record shows that the instant 
overcrowding at two or three cantonments was reported, orders 
were issued to correct the evil by the immediate shipment of 
additional tentage and the exercise of other proper activities. 
But if this fact was known, it was carefully suppressed by the 
critics. Scrupulous pains were taken not to give the country this 
tranquilizing information and every effort made to agitate the 
country by magnifying the consequences of these initial difficulties. 


QUESTIONS SATURATED WITH PRECONCEPTION 


The Surgeon General of the Army is a professional man of 
international reputation, knowing which the adversaries of the 
War Department did not dare assail him directly; but it was 
sought to have it appear that General Gorgas was ignored in all of 
these matters. I have here in a New York newspaper what I 
assume is the full stenographic report of the examination of Gen- 
eral Gorgas, making five columns of fine print; and I trust the 
Members of the House will read the testimony and ascertain for 
themselves whether the spirit of many of the interrogatories re- 
flected a desire to elicit only the truth and all the truth or were 
saturated with preconception and a desire to reach a fixed conclu- 
sion. Let me illustrate what I exactly mean. General Gorgas was 
asked if he had been “ consulted as to the location of these camps,” 
and responded by saying “no.” Now, that question suggested 
two considerations, one related to military ethics and the other 
went directly to the question of efficiency. Having established an 
apparent discourtesy to the Surgeon General, what was the next 
natural question to ask? Should not the Surgeon General have 
instantly been asked if he approved the location of the camps and 
if they were in healthy localities? That was the vital point; that 
is what the people of this country wanted to know. But no such 
question was ever asked General Gorgas. The direction of the 
inquiry was instantly shifted, and but for a statement by General 
Gorgas, voluntarily made later on, nobody could have ascertained 
from the examination that General Gorgas unqualifiedly indorsed 
the location of every one of these cantonments as suitable and 
healthy. [Applause.] 

It may be added that in the subsequent examination of the 
Secretary of War that official declared that a personal representa- 
tive of the Surgeon General's office was on the Army board of 
three members which located every one of these camps. The 
country is made to believe that there was no heat in any of the 
hospitals at these camps and that patients are e to the full 
rigors of winter, whereas General Gorgas explicitly stated that 
while the steam-heating apparatus in some of the camps was 
uncompleted, all of them meanwhile were heated by stoves. And 
so with the question of pneumonia. The Surgeon General of 
the Army was asked if the scarcity of clothing and the failure 
of steam heat had not started the ravages of pneumonia, and he 
literally startled his inquisitors by telling them that the greatest 
epidemic of pneumonia he had ever known occurred at Panama, in 
the Tropics, and that pneumonia was not necessarily produced by 
cold or exposure. 

ANONYMOUS CHARGES CONSIDERED 


Let me give the House one other incident of this investigation 
tending to show the hostile nature of the inquiry and exhibiting 
the readiness in some quarters to take as a basis of inquiry 
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anonymous and irresponsible and indeed incredible rumors. When 
Major General O’Ryan was being catechized this extract from a 
letter was brought to his attention: 

“I have had the privilege of reading a letter to his mother by 
a neighbor of mine, now a soldier in camp at Spartanburg. While 
making no complaint for himself, among other things, he writes 
the following: 

It is very cold here and trench duty has become nothing but 
needless exposure of the men. The battalion that relieved ours 
had 29 men frozen in the trenches, mostly from the hips down, 
but one man had his face so badly frozen so that when they took 
his helmet off they took the face flesh with it. Two of the men 
have died and the others are in the hospital.’ 

“If doings like this are whitewashed under General Gorgas's 
report of ‘Epidemics of pneumonia’ or if any system of censorship 
aims to prevent men from pro themselves from utterly unfit 
officers by reporting it, it would seem that investigation should not 
stop until the officers responsible are executed for murder.” 

General O’Ryan was asked what he knew “about that condi- 
tion,” and with the fine spirit of a real man and a soldier, he 
made this biting answer: 

“TI think it is the duty of anybody who can get that letter and 
can give us the name of that man, to do it, and let us try him.” 
[Applause.] 

No such incident ever occurred. General O’Ryan pronounced it 
the mere gibbering of a letter-writing recruit desiring to pose 
Anong Do PORIS KE DONA AE E DAO E ETATE, He stated that, 
from September 1 to December 22, there had been 14 deaths at 
tn EAS MEATA OE ADEE SATO Of Samal IA A MOTO TENTE 
struck by a train, 2 from tuberculosis, 2 from diabetes, 4 from 
pneumonia, 2 from myocarditis. Fourteen deaths in four months 
out of 31,000 men, which, as General O'Ryan pointed out, “is a 
health record that is almost incredible.” [Applause.] But General 
O'Ryan's severe denunciation of this wanton rumor is buried in a 
committee hearing, while these monstrous inventions, with a few 
pathetic incidents that are true, find their way under sensational 
headlines to the newspapers of the country. 


A HIDEOUS NIGHTMARE FLAUNTED 


I wonder if that gruesome fable of men frozen stiff in the 
trenches of South Carolina was typical of the complaints which 
incited the Oregon Senator to charge an utter breakdown of the 
Military Establishment of the United States? If not so, perhaps 
it was the “confidential communication” that was borrowed by 
him from another Senator and which, between the 
two, was treasured for three weeks in their breast pockets and 
never brought to the attention of any military authority c 
with the investigation of such incidents and the application of 
the punitive code of the Army. [Applause.] It is strange, Mr. 
Chairman, that General O’Ryan’s frank intimation as to the ob- 
vious ethics of such cases did not operate to avert the shocking 
spectacle involved in the subsequent use which was made of the 
unhappy episode at Camp Doniphan, where a sick soldier is alleged 
to have been subjected to cruel neglect, resulting in death. The 
excuse given for not instantly demanding an uiry by the War 
Department, with the object of redressing the fault, is that the 
letter was “confidential.” That plainly is not true. The very 
text of the letter itself shows that it is not so. The avowed pur- 
pose of the letter was to prevent the recurrence of such an inci- 
dent. It was written to be brought to the attention of the War 
Department through the medium of a public man of rank and 
influence. It y was not written to instigate or to fortify 
a theatrical public indictment of the Government as both ineffi- 
cient and brutal. [Applause.] On the contrary, the writer of the 
letter categorically disclaims any such belief or desire. It was only 
after its receipt in W: that the letter was given a malig- 
nant interpretation and devoted to a wanton attack on the Military 
3 of the country. Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to think of this episode in a spirit 
of moderation. It is impossible to speak of it in temperate terms. 
To take a single pitiful, tragic case, the like of which has not 
occurred and probably will not occur at any other camp, and 
without affording the least opportunity of inquiry blazon it in 
the public prints to affright the minds and wring the hearts of 
American mothers with the fear that their sons may be the vic- 
tims of an inhuman military system, is a thing so inconceivably 
gross as to make one shudder at the contemplation. [Applause.] 
As the father of sons who wear the uniform of their country, I 
protest against the flaunting of this hideous nightmare before my 
fireside; and, in the name of the women of Virginia and the 
Nation, I repel the evil suggestion contained in this asto 
assault upon the military arm of the Government. [Applause.] 


WHAT A CONTRAST! 


Contrast the spirit of those responsible for this method of 
attack with the fine sympathy and patriotism of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, whose letter to the Secretary of War is an epic. Mrs. 
Rinehart, once a trained nurse, now a virile author of note, has 
great familiarity with Army hospital conditions; and, resenting the 
intimation that the one pathetic incident relied on to stir antag- 
onism to the Government is typical of the general situation at 
the cantonments, she wrote Mr. Baker, among other things, as 
follows: 

“I do feel that some step should be taken to reassure our 
women just now. It is only fair to them. It is cruel to allow 
every mother in the country to judge the medical care that will 
be given to her boy while in the service because here and there, 
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in the chaos of our readjustment, men have been given responsi- 
bilities they are unable or unwilling to fulfill. That we have such 
men is more than a national misfortune. That they have been 
placed in positions of trust is a national calamity. But the 
Mothers of the country should know in fairness to themselves 
that the number of such inefficients is small. We will not rest, 
we women, until they have all been removed. But that, I know, 
will be at once. It must be at once. 

“I have a son in an Army cantonment. He enlisted as a private. 
He would receive, if he became ill, exactly the same treatment as 
any other enlisted man in our new Army. And I should have not 
only no hesitation in placing him in the cantonment hospital but 
I should do it with absolute confidence.” 


. * . . 6 . * 


“One hospital I know well. It is typical of other cantonment 
hospitals. It is under the same Army Medical Department direc- 
tion as the others, and it is only right to assume that conditions 
there are representative. The same rules govern all these hospi- 
tals. The same sums are spent on them. The same system is 
followed. The food is the same; the supplies; the medical staff; 
the nurses. 

“And I have never seen a better war hospital than the one at 
Camp Sherman. I will go further, and say that in its operating 
rooms, its X-ray department, its eye and ear department, its nose 
and throat department, its dental department; in short, in its 
facilities for caring for every emergency and every weakness, it 
will bear comparison with any civilian hospital. 

“And what is true of the base hospital at Camp Sherman is true 
of the others. 

“I have watched the development of the war hospital system 
from the beginning, when I saw it first on paper in the office of 
the Surgeon General, up to two weeks ago. I watched because it 
was a vital matter to me. I had a husband and a son in the 
service. I am like the other women of this country. I would be 
content with nothing less than the best. And I feel that we are 
on the way to the best. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Mary ROBERTS RINEHART.” 

1 1 


Mr. Chairman, I fervently pray God, in all my public career, to 
spare me such a reproof as the letter of that noble woman conveys 
to those who would prefer to hinder their Government by aspersion 
rather than to help it by counsel. But, sir, that is the way the 
inquisition has gone. Every delay, avoidable or unavoidable; every 
minor blunder, defensible or indefensible; every one of the few 
pathetic cases of neglect, explicable or inexplicable—all these have 
been arrayed and tortured into proof of a total collapse of this 
administration. The idle tittle-tattle of irresponsible camp spec- 
tators in this country has vied for grave consideration with the 
startling impartations of the British prime minister to an itinerant 
American Congressman abroad who, unable to contain the con- 
fidential revelations of the great man, quickly “leaked” in the 
presence of the Government’s adversaries. [Laughter.] We see, 
too, the trail and hear the lamentations of disappointed con- 
tractors, and witness the insufferable spectacle of congressional 
Johnnie Hooks running through the camp crying, “ Contracts! 
Contracts!“ when men are dying on the seas and on the battle- 
fields for human liberty. [Applause.] 

ees The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
exp: 2 
Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 
A BIBLICAL ANALOGY 


Mr. Grass. I have several times been told that the severest of 
these criticisms of the Government have emanated from gentlemen 
who protest an unaffected devotion to this administration, and by 
that I am reminded, Mr. Chairman, that once there was a lady in 
the play who protested too much. It also brings to me a vision of 
that memorable episode of the field of Gibeon, in the time of 
David, the King, when Joab met Amassa, whose face he caressed 
and whose body he despoiled. You remember the story. With the 
customary salutation of affection Joab, with his right hand, took 
hold of Amassa’s beard and asked: “Is it well with thee, my 
brother?” And Amassa noted not the sword that was in Joab's 
other hand; and Joab smote Amassa under the fifth rib and laid 
his bowels in the dust! I might deduce from this scriptural inci- 
dent that all salutations of personal esteem are not entirely un- 
accompanied by danger, but that is not the point of the recitation. 
The thing that chiefiy interests me is the fact that the President 
of the United States has no beard, but has eyes keen enough to 
perceive the sword in the other hand of those who would savagely 
slash him in public rather than confer with him in confidence. 
[Applause.] The other thing about this biblical illustration which 
it is worth while to recall is the fact that pretty soon after that 
left-handed jab on the field of Gibeon Joab himself perished, 
[Laughter and applause.] 


PRODIGIOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, as will have been observed, I have addressed 
myself so far solely to pointing out and answering some of the 
criticisms leveled at the Government. I have not intended to 
imply that no mistakes have been made. I have not meant to say 
that there have not been delays and inefficiencies and imperfec- 
tions. There have been all of these, and had there not been the 
experience of this country in this war would have been vastly 
different from its experience in any other war, and vastly different 
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from the experience of any other country in any war that ever 
cursed humanity. But I do mean to say, on the whole, that there 
have been marvelous achievements, and that we have done as well 
if not better than was thought possible in the circumstances. 
When I think of the stupendous nature of the task with which 
this Government was confronted I have literally a feeling of awe, 
and when I consider the prodigious progress that has been and is 
being made I wonder how it could have been done. The expansion 
in nearly every bureau and branch of the Government has been 
something almost inconceivable. Before the war the Chief of Ord- 
nance had 10 officers on his immediate staff; now he has 700, 
nearly all drawn from civilian life, and his bureau has 3,000. For 
five years preceding the war the average expenditure of the bureau 
per day was $35,000; to carry out its program now the daily ex- 
penditure is $13,000,000. The office space of the bureau before the 
war was 15,000 square feet; to-day it is 16 acres. So with other 
bureaus. In large degree the brains as well as the patriotism of 
the country have been mustered, and the war machine is getting 
its head of steam at a tremendous pace. 

Some of these civilians who have come here to serve are men 
of great distinction in business and in the professions, men like 
Samuel McRoberts, executive manager of the National City Bank, 
head of procurement, and Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Westinghouse Co., head of production, all 
working under the direction of that tested and accomplished 
soldier, Brig. Gen. Charles B. Wheeler, Acting Chief of Ordnance, 
with an exceptional record in this country and in our insular 
possessions, himself surrounded by a corps of splendid young 
officers who have not their superior anywhere to be found. 

There has been lack of coordination; there has been conflict of 
authority; there have been poutings and bickerings over rank 
and precedence; but still the machine is driving ahead. Its 
velocity will not be increased, but rather impeded, by perverse 
politicians pounding at its vitals as it goes along. [Applause.] 

Not until the third year of the war could Great Britain venture 
to apply partially a conscription law. Not until a few months 
ago could Canada do it in opposition to the rebellious threat of 
one of its largest Provinces. 

The CHARMAN. The gentleman's time has again expired. 

Mr. FLoob. Mr. Chairman, as I have no more time, may I ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to yield some of his time? 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. I am very glad to yield the gentleman 
five minutes. 

Mr. Grass. I thank the gentleman. 

It has not been done as to Ireland, and Australia has twice 
declined to attempt the system. And yet this Republic, with a 
clear realization of the situation, instantly applied the demo- 
cratic method of selective draft, and the country responded with 
unparalleled spirit of patriotism. The million young men marched 
up and registered for enlistment. Such a thing never happened 
before in this or in any other country on the civilized earth. 
Great military cities, known as cantonments, were built almost 
overnight; and to these, without friction or hesitation, our boys 
went, offering their bodies and their lives in defense of human 
liberty. We have sent nearly ten times as many troops abroad 
as the French and English military missions had expected that 
we could do in the time required, and we have trained and are 
training an army far beyond the original estimates. This year 
we will have in France more than a million men. And what a 
stupendous work has been done over there in building great piers 
and wharves and miles of houses for the supply quarters of the 
Army! Six hundred miles of railroad reconstructed from ports 
to battle line, and a thousand other great things. Yet our Army 
is a myth! 

Within the time at my disposal it would be impossible to 
enumerate in detail even the major items of this stupendous 
Military Establishment. That was done, in masterful fashion, by 
the Secretary of War on Tuesday of last week, and I wish every 
American citizen would read that compendium of things which 
the Government has done to prepare the Nation for this ordeal. 
And now to have men whose necks are sore from pulling against 
the tongue end of the war wagon stand up in public places and 
revile those who have done nothing but go forward is enough to 
excite popular indignation. Men who obstructed and voted against 
every shipping measure proposed by the Government have the 
audacity now to rage against our lack of shipping facilities. Men 
who wanted to put a stop to the industries of this country and 
who mercilessly flayed the munition manufacturers of America as 
murderers now affect alarm and indignation because the Govern- 
ment is not instantly supplied with guns and ammunition. Was 
it Napoleon or some other great general who said that “An army 
travels on its belly"? Let me read you this extract from the 
statement of the Secretary of War last week: 

“TI want to make but one further observation on this general 
subject of the Quartermaster and Supply Department. I think it 
is not unfair for me to say that in the matter of provision of 
food, no army ever assembled anywhere was fed as regularly, as 
well, as nutritiously, as appetizingly, as this Army. I think you 
gentlemen of the committee, and surely the men at the War 
Department, will agree that, while there have been complaints 
about other things, the almost unanimous testimony, so far as I 
know the unanimous testimony of this Army, is that its food has 
been of the highest quality; that there has been no suggestion of 
defective quality or insufficiency in the quantity; that its prepara- 
tion has been of the highest character, and, generally, the very 
great problem of food supply for this vast and hastily organized 
group of men has been carried out with most extraordinary 
success.” [Applause.] 
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What is true of this department is measurably true of nine- 
tenths of the Army bureaus; yet every branch of the War Depart- 
ment was comprehended in that incredible assault upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in which it was proclaimed to the 
world that the Military Establishment of the country is a myth. 


BLOODGUILTY 


I suppose these expositors of calamity imagine that by these 
criticisms they wash their hands of the blood of American sol- 
diers! Mr. Chairman, they will wash, and wash, and wash again 
to no purpose. “The damned spot will not out.” Not all the 
waters of Abanah and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, with those 
of Israel combined, could cleanse them of the offense nor oblit- 
erate the frightful consequences of their heedless speech. The 
address of the President of the United States in behalf of a just 
and permanent peace, to reach the German people in uncensored 
form, must be flung from airplanes at eminent hazard; but these 
abi sg of disaster will have no restrictive audience in the central 
Almost at the very moment that Von Hertling had appointed to 
state his terms, at a time when internal tumult and doubt and 
distress, reaching out for peace, were threatening to topple thrones 
and banish dynasties, Mr. Chamberlain, without warning of any 
description, projects this astounding attack on the government of 
his country! 

The CHamman. The gentleman's time has again expired. 

Mr. LoncwortH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has promised me 10 minutes, and with his permission I shall be 
glad to yield it to the gentleman from Virginia. [Applause.] 

Mr. Grass. That is, indeed, gracious, and I thank the gentleman. 

Without qualification of any sort, in unmeasured terms of 
reprehension, indifferent alike to titled consequence and to sub- 
ordinate degree, to epaulet or bar, the Oregon Senator compre- 
hended the entire Government of the United States, in all its 
branches and bureaus, in an accusation of utter impotency! The 
Military Establishment, he said, was a myth—it was nonexistent! 
That's what Reventlow and Tirpitz had been teaching. That's 
the doctrine with which the scornful masters of the German peo- 
peia been solacing their discontent and quieting their fears of 

How obliged to Mr. Chamberlain and his kindred spirits will 
the Kaiser and his kindred spirits be for thus publicly confirming 
their contemptuous estimate of American willingness and Ameri- 
can capacity to fight for American freedom? Every soldier in the 
German trenches will read the amazing indictment; every peasant 
in the land will know that, speaking from a high and responsible 
place, charged with intimate knowledge and not inconsiderable 
power, this Oregon Senator openly proclaimed a shameful break- 
down of this Nation in war. By this speech the declining morale 
of German citizen and soldier will be retrieved; their courage to 
hold fast and fight on will be inspired; their resolve to dictate 
terms on a victorious field will be renewed; the struggle may thus 
be long protracted. Who can not foretell the sequel to this? 
Thousands of American boys who might have escaped may be 
maimed in battle; other thousands who might have survived may 
find their last resting place in the plains of Flanders or on the 
heights of the Argonne. Yet these mad soothsayers of evil, with 
dramatic unction, imagine that they are acquitted of bloodgullti- 
ness! [Applause.] 

THE REAL VISION 


Why may we not, Mr. Chairman, have an end of these bicker- 
ings, these petty divisions, these perverse attempts to retard the 
Government in its great and pressing enterprises? Why may we 
not, in the place of these, bend every effort toward a unity of 
spirit and purpose to win this war? I have in mind an incident 
which I shall remember to my dying day, and I could very ear- 
nestly wish that I possessed the facility of speech impressively to 
depict it to the House. When the Congress had under consider- 
ation the selective draft bill the governor of my State came to 
Washington for an interview with the President to protest against 
requiring Virginia boys to be drafted, instead of permitting them 
to volunteer. He also desired that State military units with a 
history and traditions dearly cherished should be permitted to 
retain their identity. A kinsman of J. E. B. Stuart, the greatest 
cavalry leader of the Confederacy, the Virginia Governor, with all 
the sentiment and tenderness of an ancient Commonwealth in 
his vision, presented his case to the President with pathetic ear- 
nestness. When he had finished, the President, touched and 
gravely considerate, told Governor Stuart that the one thing we 
most needed to realize just then was the fact that this is a 
Nation. It is not Virginia’s war, he said, nor New England's war; 
not a war of the East or of the West or the North or the South. 
It is America’s war. There should be intermingling of troops 
from all the States. We should submerge provincialism and sec- 
tionalism and party spirit in one powerful flood of nationalism, 
which would carry us on to victory. The vision as the President 
saw and interpreted it was full of heart and inspiration. 

And, Mr. Chairman, why may it not be so? Why may not the 
fathers and mothers of sons who are going across the seas to 
fight the great battle for freedom have the precious privilege of 
feeling that their boys are flanked on either side by a brave 
American comrade? What matters it whether he be from Massa- 
chusetts or Virginia, from Maine or Mississippi, from the Atlantic 
seaboard or the Pacific, from the Lake region or the Gulf, just so 
he be a true American soldier, willing to die for his comrades 
and his country. [Applause.]| And when in the providence of 
God they shall come back and march in grand review, why may 
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not all of us praise Heaven that, since they equally shared the 
perils of the struggle, equally they shall merit the honors and 
gratitude of this great united Nation? [Great applause.] 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being the amendment 
submitted by Mr. Rozrnson of Arkansas, which was, at the 
proper place in the bill, to insert: 


There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000 (in addition to 
such sum as may be or may become available through voluntary 
contributions), to be immediately available and to be expended by 
the American National Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, 
medicine, medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate 
human relief in the present national emergency, to persons other- 
wise unable to procure the same. Any portion of this 1 
tion unexpended on June 30, 1932, shall be returned to 
Treasury of the United States, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp 
certain telegrams from Michigan bearing on the pending 
amendment and ask that they may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be received 
and printed in the Recorp. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


LANSING, MICH. January 17, 1931. 
Hon. A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building: 

I do not think it possible for Michigan communities to raise 
funds for drought relief. Michigan suffering from unemployment 
and all agencies and individuals are being called upon for imme- 
diate local relief. 

R. H. Scorr. 
BATTLE CREEK, Mic., January 17, 1931. 
Senator A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building: 

Michigan cities, counties handling own difficult problems, but 
believe will meet Red Cross call, as always, unless it appears 
Government will duplicate. We here believe Federal charity wrong 
theory and vicious tendency as substitute local responsibility 
and general charity. 

A. L. MILLER. 


ESCANABA, MICH. January 17, 1931. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate: 

Mayor of city, county officials, and myself feel that Michigan 
communities already overburdened caring for own unemployed 
and urge Federal appropriation to meet Red Cross emergency. 

JOHN P. NORTON, 
Sacrnaw, MicR., January 17, 1931. 
Hon. A. H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate: 

Think Saginaw can raise its Red Cross quota. Feel, however, 
that if Congress is going to provide anything for drought sufferers 
it should assume whole job, as local communities all having difi- 
culty in taking care of their own charity and unemployment 


problems. 
R. Perry SHORTS. 
Fler, Mick, January 17, 1931. 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Michigan Senator: 
Michigan communities will find much difficulty in raising quota. 
I believe Federal aid will be necessary but not put forth until 
other sources are exhausted. 
J. R. TAYLOR. 


JACKSON, MicH., January 17, 1931. 
Senator A. H. VANDENBERG: 

Telegram to mayor referred to city manager and president local 
Red Cross. Would advise Federal appropriation to Red Cross. 
Citizens of Jackson have responded with $200,000 for local relief 
to unemployed. Local drive at this time for additional contribu- 
tions not advisable. 

W. B. Honces, City Manager. 


SAULT STE. Marre, Mick. January 17, 1931. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building: 


After as complete inquiry as circumstances t, it is my 


judgment that local Michigan communities can not raise their 
Red Cross quotas, and that supplemental Federal assistance is 
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not only advisable but vitally necessary. While this chapter im- 
mediately forwarded full quota from funds on hand, I doubt if we 
could have raised 25 per cent by the ordinary methods. 

ROBERTS P. HUDSON. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is always extremely 
difficult to speak in opposition to a measure that will relieve 
human suffering. One's motives are sure to be questioned 
and one is likely to be accused of partisanship. Neverthe- 
less, this is a time when one must consider very seriously, 
it seems to me, such a departure from our general practice 
as is suggested by the pending amendment. There is no 
question that there is very great suffering throughout the 
United States, due in part to unemployment and in part to 
the drought. There is no question that in some States 
there is very great need for outside assistance, the entire 
State, as I understand is the case in Arkansas, being so 
hard hit that it can not possibly get along without outside 
assistance. I understand that is the case in other States. 

It has been our practice in cases of great emergency and 
of suffering, of hunger and cold, where there is urgent need 
for food and clothing and shelter and medicine, to take care 
of these situations through voluntary gifts, generally 
through the Red Cross. In war time we do not appropriate 
all the money that is needed to care for soldiers at the front 
or in the hospitals. We have permitted a very large part 
of the money needed to be raised by voluntary subscription 
through such organizations as the Red Cross, Knights of 
Columbus, Salvation Army, and others. 

I take it that the reason for that is that there is a certain 
amount of satisfaction that comes from voluntarily giving 
to the relief of suffering. Another reason is that it has 
always been considered a bad policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment to relieve acute suffering which should be and gen- 
erally gladly has been taken care of by voluntary contribu- 
tions through the Red Cross. 

It appears that the Red Cross has, perhaps, been a little 
slow in getting started, in view of the widespread nature 
and intensity of the suffering. The Red Cross has fre- 
quently been referred to in rather slighting terms during 
the debate by reason of the small amount of money allotted 
for meals or by reason of its failure to appreciate the nature 
of the disaster and the widespread need for help. However, 
no one can claim since the Hon. John Barton Payne, chair- 
man of the Red Cross, has issued his call for $10,000,000 
that the Red Cross no longer appreciates the intensity of 
the need and its immediate and urgent character. 

It was said on the floor of the Senate yesterday that the 
passage of this appropriation of $25,000,000 would not in 
any way interfere with the raising of $10,000,000 for the 
Red Cross by voluntary contributions. Mr. President, in 
opposition to that view, I should like to ask that there may 
be read at the desk an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
New York Times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York Times of Saturday, January 17, 1931] 
URGENCY FOR THE RED CROSS 

Officers of the American Red Cross re to President Hoover 
yesterday that the special appeal for $10,000,000 is hampered by 
certain public misunderstandings. One of them relates to the 
proposal in the Senate to appropriate $25,000,000 to be distributed 
to families left in desperate need by last year's drought, either 
through the Red Cross or direct by a Government agency. This 
uncertainty is said to be slowing down the filling of the various 
Red Cross quotas as assigned. Another hindrance grows out of 
the idea that the Red Cross has a very large reserve fund, upon 
which it is unwilling to draw for this particular object. 

This matter was referred to in the Senate on Wednesday by 
Senator THomas of Oklahoma, who spoke in a vein not at all 
hostile to the Red Cross but as one desiring information. In 
fact, all the necessary details are given in the annual report of 
the American Red Cross for the year ending June 30, 1930. There 
it is shown that the Red Cross has an endowment fund of over 
$6,000,000 and also & reserve in securities, on which 
interest of $1,178,377 accrued within the year. But it is distinctly 
on the basis of such assets and such an assured income that the 
Cross was able to put into its budget for the current year 
a sum of $5,500,000 for “relief in disasters." In other words, 
it must be prepared to move quickly to meet an unforeseen emer- 
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gency. For special instances of calamity like the Florida hurri- 
cane, the Texas tornado, and the Louisiana flood it makes special 
appeals and receives special contributions. But for the steady 
conduct of the great and indispensable work it must have a re- 
serve fund and a revenue which it may instantly draw upon as 
the need arises. 

At present such a need has arisen, both urgent and on a scale 
too great for the ordinary resources of the Red Cross. It asks 
for $10,000,000, which its own investigators and the expert ad- 
visers of the administration at Washington believe will be sufi- 
cient. The sum should be quickly provided. The relief which it 
will assure can best be administered by the Red Cross. To wait 
for Congress possibly to make an appropriation would be a double 
mistake, It might lead to delays which would intensify the 
suffering. Besides, it might bring about extravagant and hap- 
hazard expenditure of money from the National Treasury. This 
latter of itself is a mischief that ought to be avoided. 

Mr. Hoover has taken the right position. The emergency calls 
for a new demonstration of the ready flow of private benevolence 
in the United States. It is for the American people, not for 
Congress, to provide whatever may be needed to keep the victims 
of last summer's drought from the peril of destitution or actual 
starvation. There is no doubt that the thing can be done if it is 
once made clear in the public mind that it ought to be done and 
that the Red Cross way is the right way. Such an appeal to 
American generosity has never been in vain, even when it was 
made for the children of misfortune in other lands, To-day 
are asked for our own kin. They should be immediate and large 
so that the amount requested may be quickly and fully subscribed. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not possible that in this particular 
emergency we have a different problem to deal with than 
that involved in the appropriation of money to provide relief 
in the case of a local disaster? There is now such wide- 
spread unemployment and distress that the situation has 
become truly national in its aspects. What I have seen in 
my own community gives me an idea of conditions through- 
out the whole country. The people of New York City have 
contributed very liberally, I think, for local relief—about 
$8,000,000—but, in addition to that, the relief committee of 
that city have asked the board of estimates to appropriate 
$10,000,000 from the public funds. This indicates that per- 
haps the people of New York, rich as is that city, have gone 
about as far as they can go in contributing voluntarily for 
the relief of the situation. 

I share with the Senator the desire not to embarrass the 
Red Cross in its present or future appeals, but I do believe 
that we are confronted by a problem so great and a distress 
so widespread that it is impossible to handle it by the ordi- 
nary processes and operations of the Red Cross. Does not 
the Senator think that there really is a distinction between 
the widespread, universal distress of the present day and 
the localized distress, which is caused by drought, cyclone, 
or flood, or some other localized occurrence? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is possible the Senator 
is correct; I confess to being in some doubt about it, because 
of the very widespread nature of the suffering; but I should 
like to call attention to one or two of the sentences in the 
editorial in the New York World which was printed in the 
Recorp yesterday, in which the editor of the New York 
World says: 

The question really is one of principle and precedent, and the 
answer is not dependent on the degree of one’s sympathies with 
the distress in the drought-stricken States. According to the 


most authentic reports, the suffering in this area is serious, and 
the need of relief is urgent. 


He goes on to say: 


It should be noted that Federal aid to the extent of $45,000,000 
has already been voted. This will take the form of loans to 
farmers for the purchase of seed, fertilizer, animal feed, and other 
supplies needed to make a new crop, and the purpose is to help 
the farmers reestablish themselves as producers. It is a far 
from this to a system of direct relief through the Government's 
supplying of food. The principles involved in the two cases are 
wholly different. 


I should like to call the Senate’s attention particularly to 
the next sentence: 


Once the Federal Government embarks on a program of sup- 
plying its needy citizens with food, the demands which may be 
made upon the Treasury for such a purpose will be practically 
without limit. The Government can be no respecter of persons. 
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If the drought sufferers are the victims of conditions beyond 
their control, so are the idle coal miners, and so, for that matter, 
are the four or five million unemployed throughout the country. 
If the Government feeds one group, it should feed all, and once it 
has embarked on such a policy the politically minded lawmakers 
will never permit its abandonment. 

The experience of European governments with the dole and in 
past years the experience of some of our American cities with 
public outdoor relief afford ample of what is likely to 
follow from the adoption of a policy of this sort by the Federal 
Government. What is designed as an emergency measure will 
develop into a permanent system, imposing a constantly heavier 
burden and tending to perpetuate the very conditions it was 
created to relieve. 

Mr. President, I was struck very much yesterday with the 
repetition in a number of the speeches of those in favor of 
the amendment by a statement which is directly contrary 
to that which is purported to have been made by President 
Grover Cleveland when he said that the people should sup- 
port the Government and not the Government support the 
people. It seems to be taken for granted, in much of this 
debate, that it is the duty of the Government to feed its 
citizens when they are starving, to clothe them when they 
are naked, to provide shelter when they are without homes. 
That, Mr. President, has not been the policy of the United 
States Government except in rare instances, in isolated 
cases of very great suffering, such as were put into the 
Recorp the other day by the Senator from Kentucky. But 
we have never had any measure quite so far reaching as 
this, nor one going so directly to the heart of the matter of 
what is really a dole of $25,000,000. We are asked to do that 
which the Roman Republic did when it gave bread to the 
hungry crowds of Rome; we are asked to do that which 
every government is asked to do by its citizens when they 
are in distress. It may be that it is the right thing for us 
to do. 

I have the very highest regard and the warmest respect 
and admiration for the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], who offered the amendment, and therefore I have 
hesitated to say anything against it; but, Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack! on yesterday, 
during the course of his remarks, implied that the proper 
thing to do is not to ask people to give voluntarily to relieve 
the suffering, because in many cities they can not afford to 
give, they are already bearing all the burden they can carry, 
but the proper course to pursue is to take the money out of the 
Public Treasury and make the rich people who pay the sur- 
taxes pay for it. As a matter of fact, of course, the surtaxes 
paid by the very wealthy are only a small part of the taxes 
raised which go into the Treasury out of which the 
$25,000,000 will come. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will yield in just a moment. The sug- 
gestion is made, instead of asking those to contribute who 
can afford it and who are touched, as we are all touched, 
by a feeling of sympathy and a desire to relieve suffering, 
instead of giving them an opportunity to experience the joy 
and pleasure of contributing voluntarily out of what they 
can afford, or sometimes what they can not afford to give, 
that we lay the burden on all the people of the United 
States, irrespective of whether they desire to give or not or 
whether they can afford to give or not; for there is no 
question that when we take $25,000,000 out of the Treasury 
of the United States it is only going to be put back by 
taxation that will eventually reach every man, woman, and 
child in the country. It is a truism that taxes are paid 
eventually by all, even though some may pay more than 
others. 

After all, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will yield in just a moment. After all, 
Mr. President, is it not better for us to follow the traditional 
American procedure of appealing to the generosity of the 
American people to give voluntarily what they are willing to, 
give toward relieving suffering; according to them the satis- 
faction of knowing that their money is going directly for 
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relief, and letting them experience the joy that comes from 
giving, than to force them by taxation to pay something 
which many of them would be glad to pay voluntarily, but 
also to force all the people to bear their share, whether they 
can afford to do it or not? It has been said that It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and that has never been 
questioned; but I have never heard that “It is more blessed 
to pay taxes than to receive a dole.” 

That is the essence of the matter, Mr. President. The 
Red Cross is just beginning a widespread campaign to raise 
$10,000,000 to meet the situation which has now arisen. 
Would it not be better to see whether the people of this 
country will not, as they always have done before, respond 
generously to this request of the Red Cross than to start a 
gigantic project of this kind of taxing the entire people for 
the relief of those who are unfortunate instead of permit- 
ting the people to give voluntarily for relief, as the American 
people always have done? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ido. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have some sort of recollection that 
the Senator two or three years ago introduced a bill for the 
relief of the starving and hurricane-distressed people of 
Porto Rico. Is not that a fact, and did not the Government 
appropriate that money upon the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not in this way, Mr. President. The 
money was not given for food. I am glad the Senator has 
brought up that matter, because that relief measure in 
Porto Rico is the kind of relief which we have given in the 
$45,000,000. It was chiefly for loans to planters whose 
plantations had been destroyed; and I have no objection 
whatever to loans being given liberally to the farmers, as is 
done in the $45,000,000. In addition to the loan money, 
there was $2,000,000 for building schools which had been de- 
stroyed, and for the construction of roads. There was not 
one penny for food. The starving people of Porto Rico 
were fed by the Red Cross, through voluntary gifts, until 
such time as they could begin to earn some money to buy 
their own food. 

I am glad the Senator brought up that matter, because 
there is a very great distinction between what is proposed 
here and loaning money to people who can not borrow it at 
the banks, due to the fact that their credit has been de- 
stroyed and their property destroyed, to be repaid later on. 
That no one objects to. There is a very great difference 
between what is proposed here and making appropriations 
for building roads. The Senator himself has favored and 
furthered the spending of millions of dollars for roads at 
this time, in order that many people might be employed; 
and no one objects to that. That is all that we did for 
Porto Rico. We did not give one cent directly for food, or 
directly for shelter, or directly for clothing or medicines. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not sure, but my recollection was 
that food was included in the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no, Mr. President. There was not 
one cent in that bill for food or medicine. It was for loans 
to the farmers and the building of schools and roads and 
for operating the relief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the bill before me, but I will 
look at it in a moment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am familiar with the bill. I had a 
good deal to do with it, as the Senator says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Aside from that, however, the Senator 
will recall that several years ago we made an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the starving people of Europe. Did the 
Senator disapprove of that bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad the Senator has brought that 
up, because in my mind there is a very great and funda- 
mental difference, as was pointed out in this editorial in 
the New York World, between making a generous present 
of food for people in a foreign land who are not voters, and 
who can bring no pressure on politically minded lawmakers 
to repeat that indefinitely, and doing it for our own con- 
stituents, our own citizens. 
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Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. One at a time, please. 4 
Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to finish the sentence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I agree that our sympathies are aroused 
more readily, and should be, for our own people; but it seems 
to me the way to meet that is the way we have nearly al- 
ways met it, through the Red Cross, through voluntary con- 
tributions, and not by general taxation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
‘i Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky permit me to propound a question to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Connecticut says we 
ought not to appropriate money to buy food for our own 
constituents, because our constituents have the right to vote, 
and therefore may demand a repetition of our generosity or 
vote against us, and that that objection, of course, does not 
apply to furnishing food to Russians, who can not vote here. 

Under this $45,000,000 appropriation we are providing 
funds to buy feed for mules; and while mules do not vote, 
the owners of the mules do vote. Is not the Senator afraid 
that if we appropriate money to buy feed for mules, the 
owners, being our constituents and having a right to vote, 
will demand a repetition of that, because of their voting 
privilege? 

Mr. ‘BINGHAM. Undoubtedly they will. They always 
have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators answering questions 
and asking questions should rise to their feet. The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before I begin what I have 
to say, I desire to have read from the desk an editorial in 
the Baltimore Sun of to-day on the subject now under 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of Saturday, January 17, 1931] 
PEOPLE STILL STARVE 


Chairman Payne and other officials of the Red Cross yesterday 
reported to President Hoover that they were embarrassed in their 
efforts to raise $10,000,000 additional for relief of drought sufferers 
because of the bill pending in the Senate to appropriate $25,000,000 
as a food loan. We suppose Senator Robinson and the others in- 
terested in that measure will say that they have been deliberately 
hampered in passing it—after the facts as to the need for a sum 
vastly greater than that now in the possession of the Red Cross 
had been belatedly admitted by that body—by the sudden decision 
to appeal to the country for $10,000,000 in popular subscriptions. 

If either President Hoover or Chairman Payne is surprised by the 
news that the conflict over how to provide money for relief en- 
dangers the provision of adequate money from any source, one 
can only wonder at their slowness on the uptake. You have, 
plainly before the eyes of all, first the fact that Mr. Hoover and 
Mr, Payne underestimated the need, You have next the fact that 
when they got around to agreeing with Senators about the reality 
and extent of the need, they suddenly called for a Red Cross col- 
lection that would give that organization three times the sum it 
only lately said was necessary. You have next the fact that Sen- 
ators, who had long insisted upon the gravity of the situation, 
continued to argue that a Federal appropriation was the only sure 
remedy. And you have, finally, the fact that, in this confusion 
of policies in Washington, people in the big cities naturally must 
be hesitant about the outcome of the fight between White House 
and Senate, and, since they have charity problems enough of their 
own, inevitably will be slower to respond to the Red Cross than 
ordinarily. The dispatches read in the Senate yesterday from 
Spokane and Tacoma, saying they could not help the Red Cross 
and their own sufferers, are perfectly natural products of the 
situation. 

The Sun repeats the suggestion it made yesterday, that political 
jealousies, pride of opinion, and considerations of pr_stige be cast 
aside by the great men in Washington, and that Mr. Hoover sit 
down with Senator Roprinson and his associates in the fight in 
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the Senate and come to an agreement as to how the money is to 
be got. People are starving. And while they starve Washington 
is a mess of the work of relief by turning the question 
into a political tug of war. Our own belief is that a food loan 
should be passed. The conditions now admitted by Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Payne are such that a Government food loan is obviously 
the most expeditious means of relief. And, in view of the charity 
problems the big cities have of their own, it is the one sure 
means. But any method, agreed upon and passed by all, is better 
than the present muddle. That is tragic and close to disgraceful. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think the editorial in 
the Baltimore Sun expresses the real situation. It lays upon 
Congress the responsibility of an immediate duty, more to 
my satisfaction, at least, than the editorial in the great New 
York paper for which we all have the greatest admiration, 
the New York Times. 

It is not my purpose to criticize anybody in connection 
with this whole program; but in view of the fact that the 
article read intimates that Judge Payne has reported to the 
President that the pendency of this amendment is handi- 
capping him in obtaining the subscription of $10,000,000, I 
wish merely to call attention to the history of this legis- 
lation. 

In the first place, I am unable to understand how up to 
this date it could have handicapped him very much, because 
the Red Cross drive is only two days old; and I doubt 
whether the success or failure of any experiment of two 
days in the effort to raise $10,000,000 can be attributed to 
any amendment that may be pending in the Senate of the 
United States. 

I have for many years known Judge John Barton Payne, 
and have admired him. I do yet. I knew him when was 
the attorney for the Railroad Administration during the 
World War, when the Government was operating the rail- 
roads of the country. I knew him later, when he became 
the Secretary of the Interior under the administration of 
Mr. Wilson; and I have known him in the capacity of. chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. I not only have the high- 
est regard for Judge Payne’s character, his integrity, and 
his ability but I have the highest regard for his public 
service. I wish now, on this occasion, to reiterate what I 
have privately and publicly said on former occasions—that 
I regard Judge Payne as one of the outstanding public-spir- 
ited men of our country, willing and able, fortunately, to 
devote his life to the welfare of his country without regard 
to financial compensation. 

But, Mr. President, because the Senate for nearly six 
weeks has made an honest effort to obtain a modest sum of 
money for the relief of suffering in the drought area, it is 
rather difficult to understand how it can be seriously con- 
tended that the pendency of this particular amendment, 
which is the third which the Senate has attempted to pass 
over a period of six weeks, is handicapping a campaign on 
the part of the Red Cross, that has lasted only two days, to 
raise $10,000,000. 

In the literature that was promulgated upon the inaugu- 
ration of this campaign it was stated that the reason why 
it had not been done earlier was because the facts were not 
known. Mr. President, I have here a telegram from the 
chairman of the drought-relief committee in the State of 
Kentucky appointed under the program of the President of 
the United States in the early autumn of last year. 

That telegram is dated November 26, 1930, and contains 
the copy of a telegram which he on that day sent to the 
President of the United States outlining in detail the needs 
of the situation in the State of Kentucky, suggesting legis- 
lation which ought to be adopted, some of which was adopted 
in the form of the public-improvement appropriations which 
we passed before the Christmas holidays, but which, I am in- 
formed, has not yet begun very successfully to operate in the 
employment of unemployed men or in the restoration of 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, in the eastern section of Kentucky, which 
is known as the mountain district, there is a very public- 
spirited woman who is operating what is known as a vol- 
untary nursing service. I desire to read a few paragraphs 


from a letter she sent to me dated January 3, because it 
depicts the condition which not only exists there now but 
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which existed early in the autumn, and which was called to 
the attention of the Red Cross by the same Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge, who is the head of that nursing service. She said: 


My Dear SENATOR: I want very much for you to know the con- 
ditions prevailing in southeastern Kentucky at the present time. 
Our organization is covering over 700 square miles in Leslie, Clay 
(along Red Bird River), sections of Bell, and the edge of Perry, 
from nine nursing stations. We have 27 nurses in the field, a 
physician, a dentist half the year (in cooperation with the Ken- 
tucky State Dental Associations), hospital and surgical care. Our 
nursing stations are distributed over this territory and our nurses 
get about on horseback. 

The reason I am telling you all of the above is by way of ex- 
plaining that we know intimately the families of our more than 
6,000 patients and the territory in which many thousands of 
Kentuckians are living under conditions that are at present pretty 
desperate. We have had a house-to-house survey done this 
autumn of nearly 900 families, by a man named Lee Morgan, one 
of our foremen, who is a very responsible person. Our own secre- 
taries have tabulated his returns. We have checked up on the 
exact number of bushels of corn in each family, the number of 
people in the family, when they will be out of corn, whether there 
is a cow or a mule, and if there is any other means of livelihood, 
such as a pension. 

Now, the result of this survey shows that 13 per cent of these 
people have no food whatever at the present time. Fifty-five per 
cent will be entirely without food for themselves and their stock 
between now and the spring. The remainder have enough, but so 
few have a surplus that the necessity of helping their destitute 
neighbors is going to make some of the rest of the population 
very close to the hunger level themselves. I personally know 
many of these families, and I know there is nothing whatever in 
their cabins at the present time. In giving Christmas to over 
4,000 children (the children we are carrying for medical and 
nursing care in their homes), we always give shoes to those that 
are actually barefoot. This year between four and five hundred 
children had no shoes at all. When there isn't the money for 
food, of course there isn’t the money for clothing. 

Now, Senator BARKLEY, the drought has brought the condition 
on, for ours is a population, as you know, which has always been 
self-supporting, on a meager basis, but always self-supporting. 
The drought has done it in two ways: First, in taking half the 
crop in a country where there is rarely ever a surplus; second, in 
not providing water in the rivers to carry out the rafts of timber, 
which is the mountains one cash crop. These rafts are now lying 
in the pools or on the bars of the river, and tied up in them lies 
whatever money would have come to the mountains this year. 

Now, I reported all these things early in the autumn to the 
American Red Cross, and they have been splendid. They have 
shown great and kind interest. They have sent representatives in, 
who are making headquarters there at present, and who will, I 
hope, arrange to give what is necessary to these families to enable 
them to sustain life until summer. I was discussing the matter 
to-day with Doctor McCormack— 


Doctor McCormack is the State health officer— 


and he thought that you ought to know exactly what the situa- 
tion is. In other words, quite plainly and bluntly and frankly, 
some hundreds of families, to my personal knowledge, in south- 
eastern Kentucky face actual starvation this winter unless the 
matter is handled by the American Red Cross. The Red Cross is, 
as you know, using up its own surplus to meet the drought de- 
mands. I don’t know how these things go in Washington, but 
the Government seems to be appropriating a good deal of money 
one way or another. It seems to me it should give the Red Cross 
whatever it needs to put over this program and the same pro- 
gram in other sections, if they are as bad as ours. I believe that 
the Red Cross would distribute some warm clothing also if it had 
the funds to do so, and that is needed second only to food. 
Isn't it almost incredible, Sepator? I was in northern France 
just after the German evacuation, and went in with Miss Anne 
Morgan’s committee, but the economic condition there was not as 
bad as it is to-day in the Kentucky mountains. There was ma- 
chinery to get food in to the population, and they were not 
allowed to get as close to starvation as our American citizens are 
being allowed to-day, through no fault whatever of their own. 


Mr. President, that letter is from one of the most public- 
spirited women in the State of Kentucky, known through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States for her 
devotion to the welfare of her people. 

I have a letter here from Breathitt County. Breathitt 
County during the World War sent to the Army of the 
United States enough volunteers to make it unnecessary 
to draft a single soldier in that county to fill up her quota 
as a part of the American expeditionary force. Enough of 
the stalwart young men of that county, located in a sec- 
tion where will be found the purest strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood to be found in the United States, volunteered, so that 
the draft law was not called into execution in order to raise 
the quota of soldiers of that county to supply the Army 
of the United States. Yet I have received a letter from the 
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county judge of that county inclosing a copy of a letter 
written by him to Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the American Red Cross, from which I wish to read: 


Having assisted in the organization of a Red Cross unit recently 
for my county, and being county judge of this county, and having 
made a complete survey recently and knowing its present condi- 
tions, considered it my duty to write you this letter. 

First, I wish to call your attention to the fact that this is a 
mountainous county, with a large portion of its surface untillable, 
and farming, even under the most favorable conditions, is un- 
profitable and gives a very poor means of livelihood. There being 
no coal operations worth mentioning, and even those found are 
now practically dormant, and no other enterprises furnishing 
labor worth while in the county, and our crops being destroyed by 
the drought, or practically so, renders the conditions pathetic. 

The school teachers in the rural sections are closing their schools 
on account of children being unable to attend for want of cloth- 
ing. In fact, many teachers are making an effort to find clothing 
for their pupils and continue their schools. The merchants have 
become so drained of their capital in their efforts to give relief 
that the mercantile business has become practically bankrupt and 
but little more can be expected from that source. To add to our 
dilemma a local bank in this city has failed and thus goes hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of our money, and holding mortgages 
on the homes to a much larger amount, making the loss of these 
homes almost inevitable. 


He goes on to say what they have tried to do through a 
local organization of the Red Cross and the Kiwanis Club. 
He shows in this letter that they have exhausted every dollar 
they can contribute out of the county treasury for charitable 
purposes under the law, and that they have been trying for 
a year to raise $29,000 to pay a deficit in the county treas- 
ury. They have not been able to obtain any amount of 
money to pay that deficit, and the warrants which are being 
issued by the county treasury for the purpose of purchasing 
food and clothing for the starving people of that county are 
not being accepted by merchants because of their known 
inability to redeem them when they become due. 

Yesterday I received a letter from the county judge of 
Ballard County, down on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
calling attention to the fact that because of the levees which 
have been constructed by the United States Government on 
the opposite side of the river rich and fertile lands have 
been overflowed in that county until the farmers have been 
driven out from them, and in spite of the efforts of that 
county, through its treasury, to bring relief to these hungry 
and starving people, they have exhausted their resources 
and are depending upon outside assistance in order to pre- 
vent hunger and starvation. 

I have a letter here from the county of Calloway, in the 
old congressional district I represented for 14 years in the 
House of Representatives, from a dentist who lives there and 
who has made it his business to become acquainted with the 
conditions in that county. He says: 


My Dear SENATOR: I am writing to you because I am amazed 
at the reasoning used by seemingly a large number of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and am hoping you can give or get an 
explanation. 

When Belgium had hungry men, women, and children the Con- 
gress of the United States set aside millions of dollars for their 
relief and put Herbert Hoover in charge of administering the 
relief. When German children were hungry and cold millions 
were sent to feed and clothe them. When Russia had suffering 
and famine the same thing was done, and in none of these in- 
stances, so far as I have been able to discover, was anything said 
about a mortgage on their crops, property, or any of their pos- 
sessions. 

In the name of the common people I want to ask what is the 
vast difference the Congress of these United States seems to find 
in a hungry American child and hungry Belgians, Germans, and 
Russians? 

Why is it a charitable and a godly thing for them to vote 
millions to suffering foreigners and then stand back and say we 
can't afford to start anything of that kind in our own country? 

Our people are sufferng, our children are hungry and are cold 
because of insufficient food and clothing and still we (with our 
millions of bushels of wheat hoarded) are standing back and 
refusing to help them for fear we will make beggars and paupers 
of them. My God, Senator, a person who is destitute and unable 
to buy food is already a pauper (for the immediate time), and 
if they are not beggars they are more than likely to become 
something worse. When my children get hungry they are going 
to eat somehow and some way and you know me well enough 
to know I am not a red nor in sympathy with them in the least. 
But the most sure way to create bolshevism in this country that 
I can conceive is to let men's wives and children get hungry and 
cold and then say to them: “We gave unstintingly to all the 
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other nations of the world when they were in your condition 
without hope of being recompensed, without ever a desire of it 
being done. But you, our own citizens, we can't feed you and 
your children because it would make beggars and paupers of you; 
we will lend you a few dollars to feed your mules and buy seed 
for a crop if you will pledge us first chance at all you make next 
year; but your kids must go hungry and cold: we can't feed and 
clothe them even if we have got millions of bushels of wheat 
hoarded; we are too proud a nation to let it be said that our 
Government has to feed a part of us.” 

Mr. President, I might read more from this letter to the 
same tenor. That is the reaction of an ordinary American 
citizen, who himself does not need to be fed or clothed by 
the Government, but who, in his capacity as a citizen of a 
county in the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, has observed the conditions of others, and he speaks 
only the language of the vast majority of the masses of 
our people, who can not understand the constitutional tech- 
nicalities which make it entirely statesmanlike to appro- 
priate money to purchase feed for stock and unstatesman- 
like to appropriate money to purchase food for human 
beings. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the secretary of the 
drought-relief committee created in the State of Kentucky 
under the program of the President as outlined in the 
autumn of last year. I wish to call attention to a few facts 
disclosed in this report showing the enormous number of 
delinquent taxpayers in the counties of that State, not be- 
cause we ask or expect that the Government of the United 
States shall pay their taxes but only as evidence of the con- 
ditions which exist, and which show the dire need of relief, 
at least so far as food and clothing are concerned. 

In the county of Allen, State of Kentucky, 18% per cent 
of the total taxes were unpaid on January 1. In Anderson 
County there were 468 delinquent taxpayers on January 1, 
compared to total payment on the same day of a year ago 
of taxes on the farms of that county. 

In Ballard County 703 farmers were delinquent on Janu- 
ary 1. In Bullitt County 913 farmers, representing 3345 
per cent of the total, had not paid their taxes, and under 
the State law their land was subject to be sold at public 
auction at the courthouse door because of the nonpayment 
of their taxes. 

In Carlisle County, down on the Mississippi River, 1,190 
delinquent taxpayers were found in that one county alone, 
more than twice as many as existed one year ago. In Car- 
roll County 239 farmers have been unable to pay their taxes. 
In Cumberland County 60 per cent of the farmers had 
been unable on January 1 of this year to pay their taxes. 
In Edmonson County 800 men owning farms had been 
unable to pay their taxes on January 1; in Elliott County,. 
653; Fleming County, 480; Grayson County, 60 per cent; 
Hancock County, 600; Hickman County, 80 per cent of the 
taxes paid and 20 per cent unpaid on January 1. In Jack- 
son County 1,350 farmers had not paid their taxes on Janu- 
ary 1. In Jessamine County collections were about normal. 
In Livingston County 491 taxpayers were delinquent; in 
McCracken County, 300; in McCreary County, 2,100 de- 
linquents; in Meade County, a small county, 745 taxpayers 
were delinquent. 

In Muhlenberg County 6,241 taxpayers on January 1 
had been unable to pay their county, State, and local taxes. 
In Perry County on January 1 there were 1,500 delinquent 
taxpayers. In Powell County 45 per cent of the taxpayers 
had been unable to pay their taxes. In Robertson County 
there were 250 delinquent taxpayers. In Rockcastle County, 
in the edge of the mountains of east Kentucky, 3,225 owners 
of property had been unable to pay their taxes. In Union 
County there were 2,653 delinquent taxpayers and in Wolfe 
County 600 delinquent taxpayers. 

These are taken at random from amongst the 120 counties 
in the State of Kentucky showing that on account of the 
drought situation, because of the failure of our crops, be- 
cause the people have no money as the result of that dis- 
aster, their property is liable to be sold at public auction to 
satisfy the taxes of the State and counties—a condition 
which has been intensified because of the disastrous situa- 
tion which has followed as the result of the drought. 
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Mr. President, I do not desire to take the time of the Sen- 
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When there was a great earthquake in Messina a few 


ate unduly to depict these conditions. It is not a situation | years ago the American Congress, out of its Treasury, out of 


which any representative of that great State can take any 
pride in baring before the Senate of the United States; but, 
in all honesty, I do not believe the Government of the 
United States has known the conditions which have existed, 
not only in Kentucky but in other sections of our country. 
Ido not believe that the Red Cross has been fully acquainted 
with the conditions which have existed in the State of 
Kentucky and elsewhere. Otherwise, I do not believe that 
Judge Payne, whom I have always regarded as a sincere, an 
honest, and a truthful man, would have made the state- 
ment before the Appropriations Committee only a few days 
ago that the $5,000,000 which they had set aside for relief 
in the drought area was all that was needed. He has subse- 
quently shown that it was not all that was needed because, 
if Judge Payne was correct two weeks ago or 10 days ago 
in stating to the Congress of the United States that 
$5,000,000 was all they needed, then the only other con- 
clusion is that the appeal now made for $10,000,000 has been 
brought about because of the persistent activity on the part 
of the Senate of the United States to make up the deficiency 
by an appropriaion out of the Public Treasury. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] seeks to 
draw a fine, hair-splitting and legalistic difference between 
appropriating money for the relief of hunger in the United 
States and the relief of hunger in other countries. He is 
driven to the position that the great difference which ought 
to actuate the American Congress is a selfish difference; 
that we are at perfect liberty to take the money out of our 
pockets and pockets of the people through the Treasury 
of the United States in order to feed Chinese and Russians, 
Belgians, Italians, and Germans, because they can not vote 
in an election here in the United States, and therefore it 
can not bring pressure to bear upon us, and that because 
some American citizens who can vote therefore we ought 
not to make an appropriation to keep them from starving 
to death. If the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
has his way, in all probability there will be fewer voters 
at the next election, because many of them may starve to 
death between now and the summer when the grass may 
grow, so that they may, according to his idea, be put on a 
level with the animals or with Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
commanded to go out and eat grass. 

What is a dole, Mr. President? The other day I called 
attention to the fact that in 1914 in the town of Salem, 
Mass., they had a disastrous fire, and we appropriated 
$200,000 for their relief. Was that a dole? We appropriated 
that money not as a loan, but as a gift. We did not ask 
anybody to give a mortgage to the United States on his 
humble cottage. We did not ask anybody there to give a 
lien on his wages during the ensuing year in order to pay 
back Shylock, who demanded his pound of flesh as the price 
of relief to human suffering. We took $200,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States and sent it to Salem to pur- 
chase food and clothing, medicine and shelter. Was that a 
dole? 

We appropriated nearly $3,000,000 when there was an 
enormous earthquake and fire in San Francisco, in the State 
of California, the home of the President. We appropriated 
nearly $3,000,000 out of the Public Treasury, but not as a 
loan. We did not ask a Californian for security; we did not 
ask even a Chinaman living in the city of San Francisco to 
give a mortgage on his oriental shop during the ensuing 
year in order to repay the United States the $2,750,000 which 
we appropriated for relief in San Francisco. The American 
Red Cross was likewise busily engaged in bringing relief to 
the city of San Francisco. The Red Cross appealed to the 
American people to go down into their pockets and give gen- 
erously of their money in order that food and clothing, medi- 
cine, hospitals, and shelter might be provided for the people 
of that city. But I wonder whether the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States was any 
handicap to the Red Cross then in undertaking to raise 
other millions of dollars for relief in the city of San Fran- 
cisco? 


the pockets of the people, appropriated hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of dollars for the relief of men, 
women, and children who had been deprived of their homes 
and of food and shelter. The Red Cross was likewise en- 
gaged in the raising of other millions of dollars for relief in 
the stricken area of Messina. We heard no complaint then 
that it would handicap the American Red Cross if Congress 
appropriated two or three million dollars to help take care 
of that great disaster. 

During the annual recurring floods on the Mississippi 
River and other rivers of the country the American Red 
Cross has always been on the job. It has done that job with 
generosity and efficiency, but the Congress of the United 
States has made appropriations out of the Public Treasury 
to bring additional relief to the people of the Mississippi 
Valley. We heard no complaint then that our activities were 
interfering with the efforts of the Red Cross to raise money 
for relief in the flooded districts of the Mississippi Valley. 

Was it a dole to give to the Mississippi Valley sufferers a 
little food and clothing and shelter? Was it a dole to give 
$2,750,000 or $3,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United 
States for relief in San Francisco, which all of us were proud 
to see done because it made our hearts swell with pridé that 
we did not stand back upon legal and constitutional tech- 
nicalities when men, women, and children were starving and 
freezing to death? What makes it a dole? 

We can appropriate $200,000 for one small city, and it is 
an act of generosity. We can appropriate $3,000,000 to an 
island belonging to some other government and that is gen- 
erosity and statesmanship. Out of our Treasury and out of 
our hearts we can give $3,000,000 to the city of San Fran- 
cisco in the great State of California so ably represented 
here by the senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and by his colleague [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. But if we try to do 
a little something for a great area stricken by an act of God 
no less definite than the act of God which brought disaster 
to San Francisco, to New Orleans, to Salem, and to Messina, 
we are charged with undertaking to establish a dole system. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam] may be 
satisfied with his distinction. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut may be afraid that if he votes to give some starving 
American enough food to go through the winter he may be 
intimidated and over-persuaded in the years to come to vote 
for another such appropriation. But I have no such fear 
so far as I am concerned; neither do I entertain any such 
fear with regard to other Senators here who know when 
there is a national crisis and a national disaster. 

Are we to deny our own people the right to relief out of 
the Treasury which they themselves have filled, because it 
may influence them to vote either for or against us in the 
years to come? If it is claimed that our efforts here are 
interfering with the Red Cross I reply that our efforts here 
began six weeks before the efforts of the Red Cross to raise 
money. While I do not desire to say it, yet I am wondering 
whether the Red Cross ever would have asked for $10,000,000 
at the hands of the American people if we had not for six 
weeks been trying to get $15,000,000 while men, women, and 
children have gone hungry? 

In a leading editorial in the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing the Democrats are charged with trying to filibuster in 
order to bring about an extra session of Congress; in other 
words, the charge is made that because we have hearts in 
our bosoms, because we are undertaking to do what seventy 
times previously the American Congress has done for suf- 
fering people, we are engaged in an effort to filibuster in 
order to bring about an extra session of the American Con- 
gress. I can speak only for myself, Mr. President. I have 
not been so active as has the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson] and as has been the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], but I have collaborated with 
them to the extent of my ability to bring about relief. I 
have not been willing to quibble over technicalities and in- 
dulge in constitutional hairsplitting in the face of this great 
disaster any more than I have been in the case of other 
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disasters as a result of which the American Congress has 
been asked to appropriate money to bring about relief. 
So far as I am concerned, I am against an extra session of 
Congress; I do not want an extra session of Congress; I 
am willing to meet here at 10 o’clock every day and to stay 
in session until 10 o’clock at night to avoid an extra ses- 
sion. I believe if the Congress of the United States would 
buckle down to its real duty and perform efficiently the 
business that lies upon the table of this session of Congress 
we could pass all needful legislation without the necessity 
for calling an extra session of the new Congress that comes 
into office on the 4th of March next. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while I do not desire an extra session, while I shall 
regret it if one becomes necessary, nevertheless I do not 
propose to avoid one or to contribute to its avoidance if 
when we reach the end of the present session it shall be 
found necessary, in the interest of the American people, 
to bring Congress back to perform its duties and to enact 
necessary legislation. 

I do not know what will be the final fate of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas, but I trust that it 
will be agreed to here without dissent and that when it 
reaches another body, the coordinate branch of the legis- 
lative department of this Government, the good God may 
find some way to melt the stony hearts of those who stand 
in the way of relief for honest, hard-working, patriotic 
American citizens who are not in the habit of asking 
charity but who only ask justice to them and to their 
families. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there are just two mat- 
ters to which I desire to call the attention of the Senate at 
this time. We all recognize in the Red Cross a great and 
splendid charitable organization. It has done a wonderful 
work in the past. I know the present head of that organiza- 
tion, Judge John Barton Payne, and I have known him for 
nearly 20 years. He is an exceedingly fine man. I am 
devoted to him personally. I am, however, truly astonished 
that he should have so far forgotten the history of that 
great organization over which he presides as to take the 
stand he is now taking in reference to this drought relief 
amendment. 

Mr. President, as we all know, there is situated in the city 
of Washington what is known as the Red Cross Building, a 
white marble building, one of the most beautiful buildings in 
our wonderful Capital. When that building was erected the 
Red Cross did not take the same position about public and 
private contributions that Judge Payne and that association 
are now taking. They called upon the Government to fur- 
nish a portion of the money with which to erect that build- 
ing. I want to read the act of Congress by which a site for 
the building was bought and the building erected. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1913, there was approved by the President a bill 
providing for the erection of that building, and I read one 
excerpt from the act: 

To make payment of a part contribution to the acquisition of 
a site and the erection thereon of a memorial in the District of 
‘Columbia to commemorate the service and the sacrifices of the 
women of the United States, North and South, for the sick and 
wounded in war, $400,000: Provided, That said memorial shall be 
a building monumental in design and character and shall be used 
as the permanent headquarters of the American Red Cross and 
shall cost, with the site, not less than $700,000. 

In other words, Mr. President, the Red Cross then asked 
for private contributions, just as it does now, for a part 
of the money, and at the same time it asked the Government 
to appropriate a sum to enable it to erect the building. 
Under that act the title to that property is still in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Why can not the Red Cross 
carry out the same plan of raising money now? 

Not only that, but, as I shall show in a moment or two, 
heretofore in crises exactly like this, the Red Cross has co- 
operated with the Government in precisely the same way 
that it is now proposed it shall. 

I was very much interested in the address of the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] a few moments 
ago in which he criticized and opposed this appropriation. 
His attitude was truly astounding to me. I had a general 
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recollection of what several years ago he had proposed for 
the relief of the suffering people of Porto Rico; but I had 
forgotten the details. I have since ascertained what they 
were. I want to read an excerpt or two from a joint reso- 
lution then introduced by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. On December 5, 1928, just a little more than 
two years ago, when a great hurricane and, I believe, at- 
tending calamities overtook the people of Porto Rico, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN HAM] introduced a joint 
resolution which in part is as follows: 


Whereas the island of Porto Rico was suffering from the effects 
of a violent hurricane of extraordinary intensity, unusual dura- 
tion, and unexampled violence which visited the island on Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, 1928; and 

Whereas no part of the island escaped suffering some damage; 
and 

Whereas the total number of people affected by the hurricane 
was 1,454,047, of whom, according to the report of the American 
Red Cross, more than one-third, or 510,161, were absolutely desti- 
tute and without food— 


“And without food.” 

Then the joint resolution embodies a number of other 
whereases which I shall not read; but I ask at this time 
that the entire resolution, being Senate Joint Resolution 172, 
may be printed in the Recor as a part of my remarks. j: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) for the relief of Portọ 
Rico, as reported with amendments on December 11, 1928, 
is as follows: 


Whereas the island of Porto Rico is suffering from the effects of 
a violent hurricane of extraor intensity, unusual duration, 
and unexampled violence which visited the island on September 
13 and 14, 1928; and 

Whereas no part of the island escaped suffering some damage; 
and 

Whereas the total number of people affected by the hurricane 
was 1,454,047, of whom, according to the report of the American 
Red Cross, more than one-third, or 510,161, were absolutely desti- 
tute and without food; and ; 

Whereas the coffee and fruit crops were almost totally destroyed, 
and the coffee plantations so injured that it will be at least five 
years before they can be restored to normal conditions; and 

Whereas a very large part of the shade trees which are essential 
for the successful functioning of a coffee plantation were destroyed 
and more than five years will be required for their replacement or 
recovery; and 

Whereas more than 140,000, or about one-third, of the trees in 
the coconut plantations were destroyed, and it will be at least 
seven years before the new trees to be planted in their place will 
be bearing fruit; and 

Whereas the damage to all the insular industries has been so 
great as to make it impossible for the insular government to give 
adequate relief in the emergency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a commission, to be 
known as the Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the commission), and to consist of the Secre- 
tary of the the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of whom the Secretary of War shall be the chairman. 
It shall be the duty of the commission to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture in the island of Porto Rico, particularly on the 
coffee plantations and on the coconut plantations, to encourage a 
more general planting of food crops needed by laborers on the 
plantations, especially of root crops, to aid in the repair and res- 
toration of schools and roads, and to assist in providing employ- 
ment for unemployed and destitute laborers. The commissioners 
shall receive no compensation for their services under this 
resolution. 

Sec, 2. (a) The commission is authorized (1) without regard to 
the civil service laws to appoint and, without regard to the classi- 
fication act of 1923, as amended, to fix the compensation of a 
secre and such clerical and other assistants, and (2) to make 
such expenditures (including expenditures for personal services 
and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere) as may be 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of this resolution. The 
commission may, to the extent deemed advisable by it, utilize the 
facilities and the clerical and other personnel of the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of War, and the Department of 
Agriculture, and may request and accept the cooperation of the 
insular and municipal governments of Porto Rico in carrying out 
the provisions of this resolution. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for administrative expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
resolution the commission shall have power to make loans to any 
individual coffee planter, coconut planter, fruit grower, or other 
agriculturist in the island of Porto Rico in such amounts and 
upon such terms and conditions as the commission shall by regu- 
lation prescribe, including an agreement by the borrowers to use 
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the loan for the purposes specified by the commission; except that 
no such loan shall be made for a period of more than 10 years or 
in an amount in excess of $25,000 to any one individual. The 
rate of interest upon each such loan beginning with the fourth 
year shall be 5 per cent per annum, but the commission may, in 
its discretion, defer the payment of interest upon any such loan 
for such a period of time as the commission shall deem necessary. 
All such loans shall be made by the commission itself or through 
such agencies as the commission shall designate. For carrying 
out the purposes of this section there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $10,000,000, of which $5,000,000 shall be 
made immediately available, $3,000,000 shall be made available on 
January 1, 1930, and $2,000,000 shall be made available on January 
1, 1931. All money received during a period of five years from 
the date of the approval of this joint resolution as repayment of 
any loan or interest on loan made under the provisions of this 
joint resolution shall be held by said commission as a revolving 
fund which may be loaned on applications for the purposes and 
upon the terms and conditions herein provided, and all money 
received thereafter as payments of interest and principal on all 
loans made under the provisions of this joint resolution shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $2,000,000 to be used for the rebuilding and repair of school- 
houses damaged or destroyed by the hurricane in the small towns 
and rural districts of Porto Rico and for the employment of labor 
and the purchase of materials for repairing insular and rural 
municipal roads. The sum hereby authorized to be appropriated 
shall be expended in such manner and in such amounts as the 
commission shall approve, 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000 to be expended by the commission in the purchase and 
distribution within the devastated area of Porto Rico of seeds and 
seedlings, particularly of food and root crops, in such manner as 
it deems advisable. 

Sec. 6. The commission shall make an annual report to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular session, giving a complete 
venient of its activities in carrying out the provisions of this 
resolution. 


Mr, McKELLAR. The joint resolution provided for the 
creation of a commission and authorized an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 to relieve that situation in Porto Rico. A 
House joint resolution was finally adopted, and I want to 
read just a part of it. Under it the commission had a per- 
fect right to buy food, and I have no doubt they did so. 
Section 2 of the joint resolution that was finally passed 
gave the commission authority— 

To make such expenditures * * * as may be necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of this resolution. 

And again— i 

For carrying out the purposes of this section (section 3) there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $6,000,000— 

This was the joint resolution that was finally passed— 


of which $3,000,000 shall be immediately available, $2,000,000 shall 
be made available on January 1, 1930, and $1,000,000 shall be 
made available on January 1, 1931, All money received during 
a period of five years from the date of the approval of this joint 
resolution as repayment of any loan or interest on loan made 
under the provisions of this joint resolution shall be held by said 
commission as a revolving fund, which may be loaned on applica- 
tions for the purposes and under the terms and conditions herein 
provided, and all money received thereafter as payments of in- 
terest and principal on all loans made under the provisions of 
this joint resolution shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


Now, Mr. President, let us see how they operated. Judge 
Payne, as I now understand him, says that if the Govern- 
ment shall make a contribution, such action will prevent 
private contributions. Let us see what was done in this 
particular case. I now read from the report of the Hurri- 
cane Relief Commission which was established. On page 2 
of that report it is said: 

The President of the United States, in his dual capacity as 
Chief Executive and president of the American National Red 
Cross, issued a proclamation urging the people to contribute 
liberally through the Red Cross— 

Just as he has done in this case— 
an appeal that was most generously met by contributions totaling 
$3,100,000, The work of the Red Cross was prompt, far-reaching, 
and effective. 

So it appears in that case that the Government and the 
Red Cross cooperated, the Government appropriating over 
$7,000,000 and the Red Cross providing $3,100,000; they 
operated jointly for the relief of the people of Porto Rico, 
just as is proposed in this instance they shall cooperate for 
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the relief of suffering in the United States. Then the re- 
port goes on to say: 

Food, shelter, clothing, and medical aid were provided, and, as 
soon as the emergency situation was somewhat under control, 
measures to aid in the general rehabilitation were undertaken, 
such as the distribution of lumber and building material for re- 
pair of houses, the clearing of the coffee plantations, the distribu- 
tion of seeds to small farmers, the supplying of coffee seedlings, 
the provision of funds to establish coffee seed beds, etc. 

Mr. President, here is an identical and parallel case. 
Private subscriptions were turned in to the Red Cross for 
this purpose to the extent of $3,100,000, and the Congress 
itself made a contribution of more than $7,000,000, and made 
it a revolving fund so that it could be continuously used 
for the purposes set out in the joint resolution, which was 
introduced by the Senator from Connecticut, who is now 
opposed to this measure of relief of our own people. I do 
not mean to say that the Porto Rican people are not our 
own people; they are; but when I say our own people” I 
refer, of course, to people in continental United States. The 
Senator from Connecticut opposes the pending amendment 
because it proposes to relieve the sufferings of the people in 
the United States, but he was the ardent supporter of the 
joint resolution providing relief for the people of Porto 
Rico. The very report to which I have referred shows that 
the Senator was so greatly interested in the conditions of 
starvation and destitution and want among the Porto Ricans, 
brought about by the hurricane in that island, that he 
made a personal visit to the island and remained there for 
10 days apparently supervising the work to some extent. 
But the Senator from Connecticut takes a position this 
morning in opposition to the pending amendment. He 
seems to favor such contributions to the people of foreign 
countries, but does not favor contributions to people of 
our own country, because it will set a bad precedent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. According to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, it is a bad precedent because American citizens 
are able to vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I had intended to refer to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, he impugns the honesty 
and integrity of American citizens. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Apparently so. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut, when he considers what he has stated 
about it, will want to take that part of his speech of this 
morning back. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. Surely neither the 
Senator from Connecticut nor any other Senator here will 
say that as between starving people he favors helping the 
starving people of other countries, but is unwilling to help 
the starving people of this country. 

I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would not the same argument apply to 
obtaining high tariffs on textiles? Would not the same 
temptation exist for those who got favors out of the Public 
Treasury by increasing the tariff on textiles to vote to de- 
mand still more, and to vote for those who granted them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, in a more marked de- 


gree. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that has 
been one of the purposes from the beginning of the high 
protective tariff system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Connecticut has never 
protested that he was liable to be overpowered, and com- 
pelled to vote for another high tariff, because he helped 
somebody get one this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In answer to what the Senator has just 
said, to my mind the statement made by the Senator from 
Connecticut is simply monstrous; and I am quite sure that if 
he ever thinks about it at all he will want to withdraw that 
statement. Surely he would not prefer helping the starving 
of foreign countries over the starving of his own country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator does not expect him to do 
that, does he? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know; but I think he should 
do that, and I hope he will do it. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut must have spoken inadvertently. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I hold in my hand the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1930. I find that 
since 1920 the Government of the United States has given 
to the railroads, as a guaranty of profits, the sum of $531,- 
756,045, a little more than half a billion dollars. Has the 
Senator heard any of these Senators objecting to relieving 
distressed railroads on the ground that that was a dole? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think practically all of the Sena- 
tors who are now opposed to this amendment actually voted 
for these largesses to the railroad companies. 

Mr. BLACK. May I also call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that on the preceding page there appears a total of 
the obligations assumed by the Government for the railroads, 
not including the $500,000,000, of $985,094,063—practically a 
billion dollars? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. May I suggest to the Senator that the 
dole seems to consist in relieving the distress of those who 
are in poverty and poor; but if the amount is large enough 
to relieve those who have great power, it is not a dole—it 
is an act of statesmanship? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, until I answer that sug- 
gestion, and then I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Connecticut this morning, in which, when I 
interrupted him and asked him if he had not introduced a 
bill exactly similar to the amendment proposed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, he said no”; and one of 
the distinctions he undertook to make was that the moneys 
he provided down there were loans to the great property 
owners, the men of influence in Porto Rico. When I come 
to look at his resolution, however, I find that it provides, 
just as this amendment does, for the relief of human hunger, 
because it provides for food; and the report shows that a 
part of the appropriation was used for food. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is not here, and in his absence I am coming to his 
defense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not think that 
anything I have said is a personal criticism of the Senator 
from Connecticut. I simply deplore his changed attitude. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I am not charging that; but the 
Senator must be fair. He must realize that the Porto Ricans 
can not vote here. The Senator from Connecticut is not 
opposed to spending public money to prevent the starvation 
of foreigners but only to its expenditure here, for our own 
people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; he said that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason is that our people vote, and 
the Porto Ricans do not. 

I desire, further, to call the attention of the Senator to 
the unfair comparison made by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Brack]. He refers to something over $500,000,000 that 
we paid out of the Public Treasury to pay the railroads some 
claim that they had, where we guaranteed their income for 
six months after the roads were turned back to them. That 
is hardly a fair comparison, because the Senator must admit 
that the railroads do not vote; so that case is still within 
the rule laid down by the Senator from Connecticut. He is 
only opposed to furnishing food to starving people who know 
how to vote and can vote. The Senator ought to bear that 
in mind all the time in all the comparisons that he makes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. 
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The suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska is 
very timely; bud, at the same time, the Senator from Con- 
necticut drew his distinction very clearly. I asked the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut a question about the Russian appro- 
priation, and the European appropriation, and maybe one 
or two others. He said yes, he approved those things; that 
they were acts of generosity upon the part of this Goy- 
ernment toward the starving people of those countries. He 
distinguished them very clearly, however, by saying that 
while he fayored having the Government contribute to the 
feeding of people of foreign countries, he thought it was a 
bad precedent to establish in this country, for the reason 
that it would cause people here in the Senate to vote differ- 
ently than the way they might otherwise honestly desire to 
vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky, who desired first to interrupt me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut or any other Senators are afraid that by appro- 
priating a little money out of the Treasury we are going to 
corrupt the American people, would it not be a good idea to 
send all of our road money over to Europe and build their 
roads, because it might corrupt us to spend it here? Would 
it not also be a good idea to have the post office appropria- 
tion bill provide money to carry mails in Europe, or some 
other countries, because it might corrupt some American 
to have his mail brought to him every morning? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And all the other activities of the Gov- 
ernment might likewise corrupt people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator’s statement of the 
logical conclusion to be deduced from what the Senator 
from Connecticut said is as he states; but I have taken the 
position that the Senator from Connecticut owes it to him- 
self, and owes it to the other Members of this body, to 
retract that statement and take it back. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the Senator from Connecticut is not pres- 
ent. Just after making his speech against other people 
being supplied with food he immediately went to lunch. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sorry he is not here. I am quite 
sure, however, he knew that I expected to make some state- 
ment about what he had said. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted for a moment from 
the purpose for which Irose. It is to show that the Senator 
from Connecticut himself has set the precedent for this very 
action. The Porto Ricans were our own people. They may 
vote some time. Who knows? They may come in as a State 
some time, and what we did may corrupt some representa- 
tive of those people. We can not say as to that; but they are 
our own people. They belong to us, and they are on a dif- 
ferent plane from those in foreign countries about whom the 
Senator undertook to make a distinction. Here, however, 
he can not make the distinction, and no one can make the 
distinction, for the reason that they are our own people. 
They were suffering for food; they were suffering for shelter; 
they were suffering all along the line; and the American 
Government contributed something like $7,000,000, and made 
it a revolving fund, to help them. At the same time the 
Red Cross busied itself, and raised $3,100,000 for exactly the 
same purpose. They worked together to supply the poor 
people down there with the necessities of life and keep them 
from starving to death. 

I think that was an admirable plan. I think it ought to 
have been done. I voted for the measure. I think I ought 
to have voted for it. I do not know of any Senator who 
did not vote for that measure. It was a measure that it 
seemed to me it was our duty to pass. We did pass it. 
There has been no criticism of it; and I see no reason why 
exactly the same precedent can not be followed here. We 
should not make a distinction betwen the starving people 
of our dependencies and the people of continental United 
States, especially in view of the Red Cross’s own history, its 
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own building having been built in part by contributions 
from the Government. Four hundred thousands dollars came 
from the Government and $300,000 was raised by private 
subscription. They cooperated in the construction of the 
building. The Red Cross has cooperated with the Govern- 
ment all along. The Red Cross is almost a Government 
institution. It is aided by the Government; its building was 
partially built by the Government. Why can it not go on 
with its private contributions right now, supplemented by 
this appropriation from the Government, to the end that 
these people who are suffering may be relieved? 

I hope the Senate will take that view. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, President, it seems to me there can 
be but little difficulty in finding a difference between this 
proposed appropriation and those which have been referred 
to by the Senators in the speeches this morning. Persons 
who want to find a difference can find it easily. If they do 
not want to find it, of course, they will not find it. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, however, this is the 
first time that an effort has been made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money solely because there is a de- 
pression in the land, and people in various parts of the 
country are in distress. 

Of course, stress has been laid upon the conditions in the 
territory that suffered from the drought; but this appropria- 
tion is intended to cover the whole territory of the United 
States, wherever it may be found that people are in need. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HASTINGS, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. If this appropriation were confined to 
drought relief, we would have plenty of precedents for it; 
would we not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; probably that is true. The diffl- 
culty which I have just mentioned, however, is not, in my 
judgment, the real difficulty before the Senate to-day. The 
Senate to-day is in a race with the Red Cross in its effort 
to appropriate money out of the Federal Treasury without 
giving the Red Cross an opportunity to see whether it can 
get the money from the generous people of America; and to 
my mind that indeed is a sorry spectacle. In my judgment, 
it reflects no credit upon those who propose it, and that the 
sound second thought of American public opinion will ulti- 
mately cendemn it. 

The argument has been made here that the opposition to 
the amendment is based on the fact that those opposed to 
it are afraid that it will increase the taxes of the wealthy 
people of the Nation. I submit, however, that that sort of 
an argument can not prevail with thinking people. It is 
made for the sole purpose of deceiving the American people, 
and in my judgment in some instances for political purposes 
also 


I am satisfied that there are wealthy men in the Senate 
who will hesitate to vote against this amendment because 
they are afraid it will be charged that they voted against it 
because they did not want their taxes increased. There are 
other men in the Senate who will not vote against the 
amendment because they are afraid they will be charged 
with trying to protect the wealthy people of the Nation. 
Under circumstances of this sort I am inclined solemnly to 
thank the good Lord that I am poor enough to do as I 
please; and I shall vote against the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I do not like to vote 
against an appropriation to an organization for which I 
have such unbounded admiration and confidence as I have 
for the Red Cross without in a very few words saying why. 

My first objection is that I think this proposition is most 
untimely. It is only a few days since the Red Cross offered 
its appeal for $10,000,000. They have several millions al- 
ready available for this relief, and if they had that 
$10,000,000 there would be a large sum with which cer- 
tainly for a good while they would be able to relieve the 
current distress. But, of course, their appeal for $10,000,000 
is killed by this proposition of the Senate. I notice that 
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close by—in Baltimore—yesterday a meeting was called to 
raise Baltimore’s quota of the $10,000,000, but it was called 
off because, it was said, if the Congress is going to appro- 
priate, why should the individuals appropriate? Congress 
enters upon the project and takes it away from the volun- 
teer contributions of the people. I think that is unfor- 
tunate. 

I think it is bad for the Red Cross otherwise. The Red 
Cross is probably the greatest philanthropic organization 
of the country, and it not only does good by relieving suf- 
fering, but it does good by persuading and prevailing upon 
millions of people to become members, to contribute their 
mite every year for the support of this great cause, and 
therefore makes them agents of philanthropy and interested 
unselfishly in relieving distress. That is one of the great- 
est accomplishments, I think, of the Red Cross, that over 
4,000,000 people are contributing to it every year, many of 
them with very slight means, and therefore themsleves be- 
coming self-sacrificing agents of good will and having 
excited in their minds a zeal for the good of other people. 

It seems to me that spirit is going to be killed, or at least 
crippled, because if it is established that the United States 
is to contribute from its Treasury millions to the Red Cross, 
why should the people all over the country care to contribute 
their little mite, which will amount to nothing compared 
with the contributions of the Government? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wonder whether the Senator has had 
any experience in observing how many of the very rich do 
not contribute to the Red Cross? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator might make inquiry, 
because I know of personal knowledge that there are many, 
many rich people who hoard their money and do not con- 
tribute either to the Red Cross or to any community chest. 
Obviously this is a way of reaching those people when Con- 
gress appropriates the money. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, there are some such people; 
but I was speaking of the poor people who at some sacrifice 
become philanthropists. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no reason why they can not con- 
tinue to do that, as I see it. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; but the great motive for it is taken 
away if the Government appropriates. There are stingy 
people in the country, undoubtedly, stingy people among the 
rich and the poor alike, and people who do not contribute, 
but, after all, I think the contributions to our great charities 
show that the American people, rich and poor alike, are as 
a rule a generous people, and while I do not know, and 
nobody knows, I suppose, just who does contribute, yet I 
think we have a right to be rather complacent and proud 
that our people as a class are generous, and contribute to 
philanthropic enterprises. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary to impugn the gen- 
erosity of anybody in order really to consider the present 
situation as it exists. There are local chapters of the 
American Red Cross all over the country, and those local 
chapters have made strenuous efforts to raise money enough 
to take care of their local conditions, and thousands of 
localities have raised all the money they can raise, and 
have exhausted their resources. It is impossible for the 
Red Cross to expect any further contributions from those 
sources. So, granting the most generous impulses to the 
people to contribute this $10,000,000, in the very nature of 
things, it is more difficult to raise the money now than it 
would be under normal conditions, and that may make it 
necessary for the Federal Government to come forward. 

Mr. GILLETT. But we have not given them a chance. 
I agree it is more difficult, but it is less than a week since 
the appeal was made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Every Red Cross chapter I have heard 
anything from has been making a drive to get money. There 
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may be some more or less important and wealthy people 
whose activities overlap local communities and States who 
might give this $10,000,000, but I do not know who they are. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, they are contributing all the 
time; but the particular drive for this $10,000,000 is just 
being started. They have often made such drives, and have 
almost always been successful, and I believe they would be 
successful this time if they had a chance. But I do not 
believe they will be if this legislation goes through; and 
whether it goes through or not, the very suggestion of it 
has a tendency to prevent success, as I have said, as illus- 
trated by the case of Baltimore, where already the effort to 
raise the quota has been stopped. Of course some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been raised already, I under- 
stand, but nobody can tell whether we would have raised 
the $10,000,000 or not. I believe we would. 

Aside from that, however, there is to my mind another 
real, fundamental objection to this legislation, and that is 
the fact the Senator from Delaware so well stated, that it is 
a proposal to start in on a precedent of helping the whole 
country because of a depression. I recognize the complete 
distinction between the drought-stricken areas and the rest 
of the country which is suffering from unemployment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator says is true, and per- 
haps the amendment should be amended. Nevertheless, the 
Senator will realize that this money will be placed in the 
hands of the Red Cross, I suppose on the theory that they 
are equipped and have the machinery; and can we not 
trust them—even if we do not amend the legislation? 
I do not know that I have any objection to an amendment 
which would meet the Senator’s objection, which I think 
has some merit. Nevertheless, will not the Senator admit 
that this great organization, in which I think we all have 
almost unlimited confidence, will be able to use this money 
where there is distress, and will not use it where there is not 
distress? 

Mr. GILLETT. They will not use it where there is not 
distress, of course; but that is just the distinction which I 
make between the drought-stricken regions and the others. 
In the drought-stricken regions there is distress in great 
measure which the locality can not remedy—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us assume that there is, for the sake of 
the argument. If somebody is suffering for food and can 
not be cared for by local charity, by his neighbors, I would 
not object to using the money to buy food for him. We can 
not inquire into the cause of the distress, or the location 
of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator did not allow me to com- 
plete my distinction. My distinction is this, that in the 
drought-stricken areas the localities are incapable of reme- 
dying the distress. They have to be helped from outside, 
and the question in my mind is, Shall they be helped by the 
National Government from outside, or should we trust, as 
I think we should, the Red Cross to be able to raise the 
$10,000,000 which, with the millions they have already, 
would certainly relieve the distress for a long while? The 
danger of this legislation is illustrated by the remarks this 
morning of the Senator from New York, who said that there 
is a great national depression and distress, and that this 
fund ought to be used to relieve the national depression and 
distress everywhere; and he alluded to his own city of New 
York. 

I appreciate that there is suffering and distress in almost 
every great city and small city, but the distinction I make is 
that they are capable of taking care of their own, and that 
they ought to take care of their own, whereas these drought- 
stricken regions can not take care of their own, and must 
have assistance from outside. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator stated the condition with per- 
fect fairness. There are localities where the people could 
take care of their own distress. But does not the Senator 
believe the Red Cross will use this money only in cases 
where local authorities will not take care of the distress? 
Somebody has to decide that. 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, that, it seems to me, is 
going to put a terrible strain on the Red Cross or on any- 
body having the responsibility. If we restrict it to the 
drought-stricken region, then we relieve that, and escape a 
most difficult situation and in like measure limit a vicious 
precedent and principle. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator propose an amendment 
which would carry out his idea? Would we not at once get 
into difficulty if we provided the money should be spent 
only in drought-stricken regions, and then were technical 
about it? A man who was in a region which covered only 
a square mile might come within the definition. I think it 
would be almost impossible to draw a definition that would 
be satisfactory. It seems to me we have to leave it to some- 
body. This amendment proposes to leave it with the Red 
Cross. If there is a better organization, or any better way, 
I would be glad to have it put into the law myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. The principle which I think is vicious 
in this matter is that it destroys, or at least relaxes and 
tends to destroy, the principle of self-support and self- 
dependence and responsibility and pride and local provision 
by each community for its own people, which is the founda- 
tion of our American Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering whether the situation 
described, no doubt accurately, by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts does not emphasize the inability of local communi- 
ties to contribute to the drought-stricken areas. Take, for 
instance, the great city of Chicago, where there are 250,000 
men out of work, which represents about a million people. 
Take the great city of Detroit, where the Senator from 
Michigan lives, where recently it was announced that there 
were some 50,000 to 80,000 men out of work because of 
the slump in the automobile industry, which represents a 
large number of people, and no doubt represents great hun- 
ger and want. They have undertaken to care for that situa- 
tion locally, and I am wondering whether the necessity to 
do that has not made it impossible for very many of them 
to be expected to come to our rescue in the drought-stricken 
areas. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I have said, the Red Cross is not given 
a chance to see whether they can raise the $10,000,000. I 
rather think they would raise it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Ido not want to embarrass the Senator, 
because for him I have a very high regard; but applying 
his rule, when Salem, Mass., was destroyed by fire, and 
Representative Gardner, a man of high reputation and 
really fine character, a son-in-law of Senator Lodge, intro- 
duced a resolution to give $200,000 to Salem, the Senator 
then was a Member of the House, and was present, and he 
did not feel compelled at that time to announce his doc- 
trine that a community that is able to care for itself ought 
to do so, because undoubtedly the State of Massachusetts 
could have raised $200,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, that is one instance that 
illustrates the great pressure brought upon one from his own 
section. I will state my position in regard to that matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me; the Senator admits, then, 
that he yielded to local pressure, but he will not yield to 
the present appeal for assistance. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not yield; I did not support the 
appeal. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator vote for it? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did he vote? 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator from Kentucky called my 
attention to that matter the other day. I will tell just what 
happened. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what happened. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was opposed to it and talked against 
it until my most intimate friend in the delegation, to whom 
the Senator referred, Mr. Gardner, pressed me, saying it 
was outrageous for a man from the State to oppose it, and 
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begged me if I could not vote for it, at least keep away, 
and I rather thought I did keep away, until I looked up the 
record the other day and found that I stayed there and 
voted “ present.” That was not voting for it. I think that 
shows pretty well how I felt. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Where did the Senator make his speech, 
in the cloakroom? 

Mr. GILLETT. I spoke in the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not for the Recorp? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I did not oppose it on the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it not remarkable that a man with 
the high character and the great courage and the devotion 
to public duty which the Senator has always manifested 
remained absolutely silent, instead of raising his voice then, 
when his own people wanted help, but now so courageously 
comes to the front to deny other people the right to eat? 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator must draw his own infer- 
ences. I do not think they will be very detrimental to me, 
either. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Presiden 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 1 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has done me the honor to 
mention what I said about conditions in New York. This 
is the way I reconcile myself to vote for the pending appro- 
priation, if I may say so to the Senator. I regard the pres- 
ent situation as a great national disaster. We have eco- 
nomic depression and unemployment everywhere. As a 
result of the general situation we are called upon locally— 
for instance, in my city of New York—to contribute very 
generously for the care of the unemployed. We have a 
committee there known as the Prosser Committee, which has 
raised 88,000,000 

Mr. GILLETT. I hope the Senator will not take a great 
deal of my time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I wanted 
to show that we are dealing with a very different problem 
here because now we have a national situation, and there- 
fore there can not be the response to Red Cross appeals be- 
cause of local necessity and therefore the Red Cross can 
not be effective. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is where we differ. I believe there 
would have been a response to the appeal of the Red Cross 
and we would have gotten $10,000,000; but, of course, that 
is speculation and there is no use to discuss it. What the 
Senator said shows the great difficulty that is going to come 
in any such exigency as this for the Red Cross or for the 
Government. We all admit that the distress in the regions 
where they can not be helped and taken care of at home 
must be relieved by help from outside, and if there is no 
other agency to do it I would be in favor of the United 
States Government doing it. But I do not believe we have 
reached that stage yet, and I do not believe we ought to 
embark on this dangerous policy until we have reached it, 
because, just as the Senator from New York said, there 
would be pressure from New York, for instance, for some 
of this fund just as there will be pressure of a similar kind 
from other cities. There was a good illustration of it right 
from my own city of Springfield, which is as substantial and 
public spirited and well-to-do city of 150,000 as there is in 
the country. Yet in that city, where they are taking care of 
their own and always will and ought to no matter how great 
the strain, when the man who had charge of the poor relief 
received a letter from the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] asking him to give information about the unem- 
ployed and the need for food and whether he would like to 
have Government assistance, he wrote back and said that 
they would welcome Federal assistance. That was but 
natural. That would be the instinctive thing to say. The 
ordinary man does not stop to think of the danger lurking 
in such a policy. But think of what it would mean toward 
the setting up of a vicious and harmful practice. If we 
once start feeding the hungry all over the country, the ap- 
petite will grow by virtue of what they feed on, the Federal 
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Government would be leaned on for help in every emergency, 
and where we would finally end under such circumstances 
it is difficult for anyone to prophesy. 

I think nearly every Senator will recognize and admit that 
as a policy it is unfortunate and undesirable to make the 
Government appropriate money either to the Red Cross to 
supply food or directly to supply food to any portion of the 
country. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator think the management 
of the Red Cross is so weak and incompetent that it could 
not resist demands for the use of its money where it is not 
needed or where the demands may be supplied by local 
authorities or local people? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the management of the Red Cross 
is the best possible management into whose hands we could 
put this fund. I think they probably have better agencies 
for finding the needs and distributing the funds. I have un- 
bounded faith and confidence in that organization. I do not 
want to damage and weaken it, as I think this would. But 
the trouble is that there are real needs to-day almost every- 
where. There are pressing needs, as the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] said, even in the richest city in the 
world, and there will be pressure from there. I do not think 
a great rich city like New York City ought to be helped from 
the Federal Treasury to feed its hungry, and yet when it was 
specifically said that this fund is to go everywhere, and not 
alone to the drought-stricken regions, it, of course, is an 
intimation to every city and town throughout the country 
when they know that they are strained, as they all are in 
these times, that they may try to get their part out of the 
Federal Treasury, especially when they feel that they con- 
tributed largely to fill that Treasury. Thus it stimulates all 
over the country the idea that the Federal Treasury is a 
wee reservoir which fills itself and from which they all can 

W. 

I say it is very dangerous to put the responsibility on the 
Red Cross to discriminate and decide where they shall apply 
the fund. I think we are starting upon an unfortunate sys- 
tem which we ought to avoid, and while I have limitless con- 
fidence in the Red Cross and think that is the best way it 
could be done, yet I do not think it ought to be done at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from Alabama will let me have about five minutes before 
he begins? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Iam going to speak for only a few minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] has admitted to-day that he has violated one of 
the fundamental principles of the Bible, which teaches that 
charity shall begin at home. The Senator informs us that, 
as a Member of the House, he failed and refused to vote for 
an appropriation, which I supported, to relieve the suffering 
people of Salem, Mass., when fire swept that city, destroying 
the people’s clothing, food, and houses. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Massachusetts was 
Speaker of the House at that time, I believe, and I under- 
stood him a while ago to say that he was present, but would 
not vote for the appropriation to relieve the people of his 
own State when they were in great distress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply want to say that I do not con- 
sider it charity to vote away other people’s money. I think 
charity means to give something of one’s own. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Charity means love in action. It blesses 
him who sends it forth and blesses him who receives. When 
those people were in distress in the Senator’s own State and 
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they could not obtain relief within the State, the Senator 
would not vote for Federal relief for them. The situation 
there was acute and very urgent and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, rather than set a bad example and probably teach 
some of those people that they might rely upon the Federal 
Government for support in the future as they stood there 
hungry and cold and destitute, withheld from them Federal 
aid. He was fearful that he might probably set a bad ex- 
ample to those people by supplying them in their deep distress 
with the things they had to have in order to live. Mr. Presi- 
dent, God forbid that I shall ever preach such a philosophy 
as that when men, women, and children by the hundreds of 
thousands threatened with starvation are lifting up their 
hands hopefully to their Government, to whose rescue they 
always come with their brave sons in time of national 
danger. God forbid that that philosophy shall ever obtain 
to any considerable extent in this great lawmaking body 
of our Nation. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, the big-hearted and 
exceedingly tender-hearted, merciful Senator, has served in 
this body about six years. It has been announced recently 
that $16,000,000 of income taxes has been refunded to the 
Whitney estate. I have not heard the Senator lift his 
voice in protest against that refund. I announce to him 
now and to those who oppose the pending appropriation 
for people in distress—patriotic, loyal American citizens— 
that the Government is refunding annually to the mighty 
rich $100,000,000 of taxes that are worked over in the Treas- 
ury Department by clerks and others, and refunded, they 
say, because of mistakes discovered. 

O Mr. President, I would like to know when this scandal- 
ous business will stop: One hundred million dollars of mis- 
takes made in one year? It is not true. Nobody believes 
that $16,000,000 of mistakes were made in the Whitney 
estate. I do not believe it. A mistake of $100,000 or 
$200,000 may have been made in a payment of many mil- 
lions of dollars, and I am not so sure about that, because 
these big estates, when they are paying their taxes, employ 
the finest tax experts and the best lawyers on the face of 
the earth to see that they do not pay a dollar more than 
they are compelled to pay. Later on, after the payment is 
made and everything is quiet along the Potomac, lo and 
behold, so-called big mistakes are discovered, as in this 
instance, and refunds are made and $16,000,000 in this in- 
stance carried out to one estate in Massachusetts, and the 
big, brave-hearted and noble Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILLETT] never batted an eye when that took place 
before his eyes right here in the Capital of the Nation. 

But when we talk about appropriating $25,000,000 for the 
immediate relief of distressed millions of patriotic people 
in 21 States of the Union, then the Senator from Massachu- 
setts rises up and makes known his vigorous opposition to 
such a measure. But that is not all. Mr. President, when 
his friend, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
offered a resolution which passed this body to loan money 
to the people in distress in Porto Rico because of the ravages 
of a cyclone, and provided that the money should be loaned 
to them for a period of 10 years, and as much as $25,000 
to those in distress that needed it, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was as silent as the tomb. He never lifted his 
voice in protest against that measure. 

We are asking here for an appropriation to meet the 
immediate needs of people who are in a desperate situation 
because of conditions over which they had no control. We 
are told of a bread riot in St. Louis on yesterday. Still 
the Senator from Massachusetts would withhold food from 
the hungry because he is afraid that by feeding them he 
might set a bad example for future generations. 

I would not have the Government set a precedent for 
appropriating money to lazy people, people who can obtain 
work but who will not work. I would not favor doing such 
a thing. The people for whom we are pleading to-day are 
industrious, patriotic Americans. They work and they pro- 
duce that which feeds and clothes the world. But a terrible 
drought has come upon them, withering, parching, and 
destroying their crops in the field. Nothing of consequence 
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has been produced. Farm cattle in many places have per- 
ished, and hungry men, women, and children are despondent 
and almost desperate in many places. They are gathering 
in groups to-day in 21 States pleading for help—immediate 
help—and they are wondering what the trouble is with their 
own great Government at the Capital that relief is not 
forthcoming to them. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] tells us 
that we should take no action in this matter, but should go 
out and appeal to the mighty rich for funds with which to 
relieve patriotic citizens in distress. O Mr. President, 
when the Ship Trust wanted money with which to build 
ships to be used for the benefit of their business upon the 
high seas the Senator from Massachusetts did not suggest 
that they go out and ask for contributions from men of 
wealth. When they were seeking money for a private enter- 
prise purely for themselves, out of which they expected to 
make a profit, the Senator from Massachusetts did not sug- 
gest that they go to private individuals to get it; but he 
wanted the Government to loan it, and the Government 
has loaned it in the neighborhood of $150,000,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not a man by the name of Lazarus 
once try that experiment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; he did. Lazarus was almost dead; 
he was very feeble, mainly because he had not sufficient 
food to keep him healthy and strong. He begged old Dives 
to help him, but Dives would not give him anything except 
the crumbs that fell from his table. And now the Senator 
from Massachusetts wants American citizens, patriotic men, 
women, who are in distress and in need of immediate relief 
to get only such contributions as some kindly disposed rich 
person may feel disposed to give them. 

I not only commend but praise those splendid American 
citizens who, from time to time, contribute of their means to 
the American Red Cross fund. They are doing a great and 
a good work. But in this particular instance the distress is 
So widespread and general that the funds the Red Cross 
can raise immediately will not reach and relieve all the 
people who need to be reached and who must be reached and 
relieved at once. 

Mr. President, prompt action by the Government to relieve 
these people will do much to strengthen their confidence in 
and their devotion to this great American Republic. They 
will say, “ Well, the Government did not wait for the Red 
Cross alone to feed us; when our need was so great and our 
distress so general that the Red Cross could not in the time 
required meet the needs of hungry people, the Government 
joined hands with the Red Cross and supplied additional 
funds out of the Treasury of our country, instead of having 
us wait and starve until the money could be collected irom 
those who are kind enough to give it.” 

Mr. President, when the railroads needed funds, as my 
colleague has pointed out, we did not tell them to go to 
private individuals and get aid; we did not tell them to rely 
upon the Red Cross; we did not tell them that it would be a 
bad example and a bad precedent for the Government to set 
of loaning money to private enterprise. Oh, no; it was all 
right then to lend money for their purposes, and the Gov- 
ernment loaned $500,000,000 to them. 

Mr. President, it seems exceedingly small to me that 
Senators should stand here now and fight an appropriation 
of $25,000,000 to provide food for the relief of people who 
are in dire distress when all of these other millions of dol- 
lars have been dished out to people who wanted the money 
to help their business, while those whom we are now pro- 
posing to aid need relief in order to keep from starving. 

You know, Mr. President, every father and mother de- 
lights to be in a position to gratify the proper wants of 
their children. You know, when a little boy sees something 
that he wants and he goes to his daddy and asks him to 
buy it, if his request is refused, a look of disappointment 
is seen on his face, and the tears roll out and linger on the 
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brink of his eyelids and then run down his little troubled 
face. We have seen that. But, Mr. President, when that 
father gratifies that want that little fellow’s face is wreathed 
in smiles and he is happy. 

Senators, back in the 21 States about which I am talking 
to-day, little children are not asking their daddies to buy 
fascinating toys for them, but they are holding up their 
little, pale, thin hands and saying, “ Daddy please get me 
something to eat, my bare feet are on the ground and I am 
so cold and hungry.” 

And there stands, sad and helpless, that sorely distressed 
daddy who has kept the wolf from the door in normal times 
when his strong arms were sustained by sufficient food and 
his fields were producing and good crops were being. made. 
Mr. President, they never then called on daddy for some- 
thing to eat in vain. Now the drought has destroyed his 
crop, his income, his means of support, and daddy is becom- 
ing desperate; he is a sad and sorrowful daddy because he 
shears and can not grant the requests of her who stood by 
his side at the altar place when he was married and pledged 
herself to go all along the way of life with him; she is the 
mother of his children, asking him for food for herself and 
children. Cold indeed is the heart that fails to sympathize 
with him and with her and their children in this hour of 
their distress and gloom. 

Mr. President, in an extraordinary and distressing time 
like this, I can not understand how some public men about 
here can assume the strange and indifferent attitude that 
they do. I would remind them of the Scriptures, which says, 
“Iwill make a man more precious than gold.“ 

I fear that some men about here in my immediate ac- 
quaintance have no god, except the god of gold; they are 
thinking how to protect the almighty dollar in the hands 
of the mighty rich. I want to be just and fair to all in- 
terests. I have always been and will always be fair to every 
legitimate interest. 

Mr. President, in a time like this we have got no business 
halting and hesitating about going to the rescue of dis- 
tressed people. Let us appropriate this money, turn it over 
to the American Red Cross as a supplement to the fund 
which they can raise. Let those fine and patriotic people 
in the Nation who are able and generous hearted answer 
the call of the President. And I commend President Hoover 
for appealing in behalf of the Red Cross for $10,000,000 for 
the immediate relief of the millions who are in dire distress. 

That, however, is not enough, and $25,000,000 more appro- 
priated by the Government will not be sufficient; but it will 
go a long way toward providing a sum sufficient to meet the 
needs of the hour. ; 

Mr. President, let us do our duty and appropriate this 
money. I have before me a poem which on a previous occa- 
sion I read into the Recorp. I do not know who is the 
author of it, but I am reminded of it by the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. I read it now: 

The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part; 

The soldier glitters on parade, 
The goldsmith plys his art. 

The scientist pursues his germ 
O'er the terrestrial ball, 


The sailor navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape; 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape. 

The dame of fashion, dressed in silk, 
Goes forth to dine, or call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares. 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


Are we not now justified in going to the rescue of millions 
of farmers and their families who are in dire distress? 
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Here, Mr. President, we have opposition to a measure 
which would grant relief to-the farmer when a drought has 
destroyed his crop and his efforts have been in vain. For 
the year 1930 in these sections there has been no fruit; no 
harvest has been reaped by him; he is in dire distress, and 
we know as a matter of fact that the Red Cross is not meet- 
ing the emergency, is not supplying adequately the needs of 
the hour, Then, why not go ahead and appropriate this 
money and take care of those who are in distress? 

Mr. President, ill does it become Senators, rich in this 
world’s goods, to stand and cold-bloodedly oppose a measure 
like this. Some say they are afraid we will make a mistake; 
they are afraid we will encourage people to come to the 
Public Treasury for funds. 

When the mighty rich find their way to the Public Treas- 
ury the door opens to them when they knock; but when 
the distressed, toiling masses knock there is no response to 
them. There comes to my mind now a picture which Mr. 
Bryan drew of the big cities where live the mighty rich. He 
said: 

Tear down your cities and leave your farms, and your cities will 
spring up again as if by magic; but destroy your farms and grass 
will grow in the streets of every city in the country. 

And that is true, Mr. President. 

What do we find going on to-day? Wealth is becoming 
more and more concentrated in the hands of a few; a few 
people are becoming richer while thousands and hundreds 
of thousands are becoming poorer and poorer. With about 
13 or 14 per cent of the population of our country owning 85 
per cent of the wealth of this Nation, Senators, we are 
traveling down a very dangerous road. I want you to think 
about that. 

Let us vote this amount for the relief of the farmers in 
the drought-stricken area of our country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas as 
modified. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McGill Simmons 
Barkley George . Smith 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glass McNary Stephens 
Blaine Goff Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Hale Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harris Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harrison Moses Townsend 
Capper Hawes Oddie Trammell 
Caraway . Hayden Partridge Tydings 
Carey Hebert Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Johnson Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Cutting Kean Robinson, Ark. Watson 

Dale Kendrick Sheppard Williamson 
Davis Keyes Shipstead 

Fess Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. The 
ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am sure there are some 
Senators absent who intended to be here to speak on this 
subject. I really think, in fairness, that the order should be 
vacated. This is the lunch hour. Two or more Senators 
whose names I recall spoke to me about their desire to speak. 

Mr. McKELLAR, There was a roll call immediately before 
the vote, the Senator will recall. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that. That, however, does 
not always bring to the floor of the Senate, at this time of 
day, those who desire to speak. 

It is not the purpose of anyone unnecessarily to delay the 
vote or to take quick and hasty judgment of the situation. 
I have no doubt of what the ultimate result will be; but I 
think it is fair that a full expression be had upon the amend- 
ment, and we may vote within the next hour or two. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which this 
amendment was adopted be reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the absence 
of a quorum was suggested, the roll was called, and imme- 
diately following that the vote was taken. If the Senator 
from Oregon now states that he desires to reopen the matter 
and to continue the debate, I think he ought to suggest an 
hour when the vote may be taken some time this afternoon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
as a matter of feeling probably entertains the same view as 
the Senator from Arkansas, as he favors the Senator’s pro- 
posal. I am speaking only in behalf of those who, I am sure, 
wanted to be on the floor and speak before the final vote was 
taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? k 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum and calling the roll was to give 
Senators an opportunity to be on the floor. I do not wish to 
take any advantage of any Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not wish to close the 
debate if Senators feel that they want to continue the dis- 
cussion; but in view of the fact that the roll was called, and 
no Senator was here who wanted to speak, and the Chair 
put the question and the amendment was adopted, I do 
think that I ought not to be asked to consent to a recon- 
sideration with no time fixed for a vote; and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] has just suggested that he would not 
consent at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at the time the vote was so 
quickly taken my attention was distracted by another Sena- 
tor. Otherwise I should have gained possession of the floor 
and held it until some other Senators could be here. In 
view, however, of the fact that there is any reluctance at 
all on the part of the distinguished and able Senator from 
Arkansas to have a further consideration of this matter, and 
being unable to fix a time for a vote, I shall withdraw my 
request that the vote be vacated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, well, I am not content 
with that at all. The manifest implication is that some 
snap judgment is being taken here; and I do not intend to 
submit to that. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] sug- 
gests that I ought not to consent to reopen the matter. 

So far as I am concerned, I am willing that any Senator 
who will rise on the floor and say that he desires to be heard 
on the amendment may have the opportunity of speaking 
to the amendment. There are some Senators on this side 
whom I had expected to hear, and who had expected to 
speak, but who did not rise because apparently they were 
ready for the vote. 

Let us not, however, get any confusion of this sort in this 
issue. If the Senator from Oregon asks that the matter be 
reopened, so far as I am concerned, I shall consent to it. 
I do say, however, in view of the fact that after the roll call 
there was no one here offering to speak in opposition to the 
amendment, that we should vote to-day; and, so far as I 
have any voice in the matter, that course will be pursued. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I find myself in entire accord with the 
Senator from Arkansas. He is entitled to a vote to-day. I 
do not want to convey the implication that the matter was 
acted upon hastily or precipitately. I think that the Senator 
from Utah, who is in charge of the bill, should determine 
this matter; and, if he does not want a revocation of the 
vote, far be it from me to request it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish it understood that 
I have no objection. 


LXXIV——155 
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Mr. SMOOT and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am deeply interested in 
the passage of the Interior Department appropriation bill. 
If this bill passes, $34,092,000 will be made immediately 
available. That is about the only relief that the Western 
States will get out of all the legislation proposed so far. 
We want to get to work immediately on our roads in the 
forests and upon the public lands. We want these items, 
and every Western State is interested in them. I know 
what the vote upon this amendment would be if it were 
taken over again. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What would it be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be adopted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Overwhelmingly? | 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I say it would be adopted. Now, 
why undertake to put this off longer? I know what will 
occur when it goes to:conference. I want this bill to be- 
come a law, so that at least the West will have $34,000,000 
immediately available, so that they can put men to work, 


because nearly the whole amount is for labor, and it goes 


directly there. For that reason, I will say to the Senator, 
I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to 
take just a moment on‘a matter on which I intended to 
speak before the recent vote was taken; and the remarks 
I shall make will be in the nature of an announcement. 

The amendment just adopted provides for supplying 
food, medicine, medical aid, and so forth. At this time the 
War Department has a very large amount of clothing that 
is not in such condition that it can be used by the War 
Department. Application has been made for this clothing 
for distribution by charitable organizations. At this time 
I desire to submit for the Recor a letter from the Secretary 
of War which explains how this clothing could be made 
available. I send to the desk a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Hurley and ask that it be read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

January 15, 1931. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THOMAS: Receipt is acknowledged of your tele- 
gram of January 8, 1931. 

The commanding generals of corps areas have been authorized 
to sell to accredited charitable organizations, by the lot at a 
nominal price, such available salvage clothing, shoes, and equip- 
ment as may be needed for the relief of the unemployed. These 
sales are to be made only to charitable organizations duly au- 
thorized. by governors of States to make purchases, and each 
organization will be required to certify to the effect that uniform 
coats, overcoats, and caps will be dyed or otherwise changed in 
appearance so as to remove the distinctive character of the 
article and, further, to certify that all articles purchased will be 
given away and not resold. 

It was suggested by the department in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Earl E. James, of the Elks Lodge, No. 147, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on this subject, under date of January 8, 1931, that he 
get in touch with the Governor of Oklahoma. If the application 
of this lodge is approved by the governor, the commanding 
general of the Eighth Corps Area at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
upon request, will advise it of the quantities, condition, and 
location of the salvage articles available for sale to charitable 
organizations. hi 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, that letter 
has to do with demands from the southwestern part of the 
country; but the letter is general. The principle and the 
plan suggested there are applicable to any part of the 
United States. The vast amount of cots, clothing, blankets, 
hats, caps, shoes, and so forth, can be had by charitable 
organizations for a nominal figure. While these goods are 
to be sold, yet the purchase price is of no consequence, and 
only a nominal figure will be exacted. 

The letter just submitted has to do with clothing, in the 
main. I have a wire this morning asking whether or not 
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it can not be made possible that field kitchens owned by 
the War Department can be made available in certain 
cities for the use of the unemployed. I am advised that in 
some cities food can be secured without cost, and men can 
be secured without salaries to prepare the food for dis- 
tribution, but for the want of places to cook the food and 
to serve it, this food can not be used. 

I submitted the inquiry to the War Department, and am 
authorized by Mr. Hurley to state that if the governors of 
the States where need exists for this sort of equipment 
will make application to the respective corps area com- 
manders, upon their request the equipment can be had. 

In order to simplify the matter and to complete the 
record, I submit for the Recorp a telegram I have sent to 
one of my inquirers relative to this matter, and I 
submit for the Recorp a copy of a telegram sent to the 
governor of my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the tele- 
grams will be printed in the RECORD. 

‘The telegrams are as follows: 


January 17, 1931. 
Ira M. FINLEY, 
543 West Pine Street, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

Replying to message advise have conferred with Secretary of 
War, Mr. Hurley, who advises that all equipment of War Depart- 
ment is available for loan to such communities as may be in need 
but only upon the request of the governors of the States affected. 
Hence suggest that you call on Governor Murray and request him 
to apply to corps area commander at Fort Sam Houston for such 
equipment as you may need. War Department wishes to cooper- 
ate fully in matter. 

ELMER THOMAS. 


JANUARY 17, 1931 
Hon. WIA H. MURRAY, 
Care of State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

I have request from several organizations in State for the loan 
of War Department equipment, such as field kitchens and Army 
trucks to be used in serving food to the unemployed. Have con- 
ferred with Secretary of War Hurley, who advises that all War 
Department equipment is available for use upon request being 
made therefor by the governors of the respective States. Hence 
in future all similar requests must come to you and within your 
discretion you can submit the requests to corps area commander 
at Fort Sam Houston for such equipment as you think necessary. 

ELMER THOMAS. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the 
following amendment, on page 52, line 16, after the word 
“school,” to strike out the comma and insert a colon, and to 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and add the 
following: 

A t not to exceed $10,000 may be 
„ 833 ie che Secretary of the inieriox for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of operation of any special Indian 
public school which may be established for the education of 
Indian children in full-blood communities where there are not 
adequate white day schools available for their attendance. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment does not increase the appropriation carried by the bill. 
The House included a provision in the bill that the depart- 
ment could use a part of the money appropriated for main- 
taining schools for Indian children. After the bill had 
passed the House and come to the Senate, Mr. HASTINGS, a 
Member of the House from Oklahoma, and himself a mem- 
ber of the Cherokee Tribe, asked the department to prepare 
an amendment to the bill as passed by the House to enable 
the department to employ teachers outside the civil service. 
The amendment just submitted was prepared by the Indian 
Bureau. I offer the amendment at the suggestion of Mr. 
HASTINGS. 

This amendment was introduced just before the Christ- 
mas holidays, and desiring to have a later reaction of the 
bureau I sent the amendment to the Indian Bureau, asking 
for its suggestion. Evidently the first amendment and the 
reaction submitted to the amendment were not prepared by 
the same clerk in the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. This has reference to the Fort Sill School, 
does it not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; it does not. It has 
reference to page 52, and the only purpose of the amend- 
ment is to enable the Indian Bureau to employ teachers in 
the Indian Service outside of the civil-service list. It does 
not increase the appropriation in any particular. I suggest 
to the Senator having the bill in charge to let this amend- 
ment pass and go to conference, and whatever agreement 
is reached in conference will be entirely satisfactory to me. 
I will say further that this amendment was prepared by 
Doctor Ryan, of the Indian Bureau, himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have before me what the department 
suggests, and if the Senator will take his bill and follow it 


also | I will read exactly what the department suggests. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before the Senator pro- 
ceeds I ask permission to have inserted in the RECORD at 
this point the entire statement made by the department in 
reply to my request for their reaction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT ON PAGE 52 CONCERNING OPERATION OF 
SPECIAL INDIAN DAY SCHOOLS 


It is our understanding that the of this amendment is 
to permit the employment of public-school teachers employed 
by the State rather than civil-service appointees. If so, the 
amendment proposed is somewhat broader than appears on its 
face, by reason of the fact that it would permit such things 
as purchase of schoolroom supplies, fuel, noonday lunches, and 
other items entering into the maintenance and operation of the 
school. We do not feel that the State should be relieved of its 
entire bility for educational work in these full-blood 
communities. We do feel, however, that some support should be 
given in the employment of teachers, but they should be em- 
ployed by the State officials and not from a civil-service register. 
We would therefore suggest, in lieu of the amendment offered, 
the following: 

Page 52, line 18, after the words “ salaries of,” insert the words 
“public school,” and after the word “teachers” insert the words 
“employed by the State or county.” 

This change will permit the payment of salaries of teaching 
personnel only. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the department suggests 
that on page 52, line 18, after the words “ salaries of,” there 
be inserted the words “ public school,” and after the word 
teachers the words “employed by the State or county 
be inserted. That is the amendment the department sends 
me, and to which it has no objection. Would that cover 
what the Senator desires? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will say this, Mr. President, 
that Doctor Ryan, the head of the school system in the 
Indian Bureau, prepared my amendment. He was not in 
the city when the amendment the Senator suggests was 
prepared. I do not know which one they intend to follow. 
Both suggestions came from the bureau. I simply ask 
that the amendment be included in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept the amendment, and let it go 
to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at the time of the last quorum 
call the amendment of the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Ropinson] was pending. The amendment provided 
for the $25,000,000 appropriation for the American Red 
Cross. I think it was generally known that some of us ex- 
pected to speak on that subject, but when we sent to inquire 
the purpose of the quorum call, we were told it had been 
called by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
so that the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
who had announced his intention of speaking, might be 
heard. For that reason those of us who expected to speak 
on the amendment did not immediately report to the floor 
of the Senate. 

I understand that the amendment was agreed to without 
a roll call and that the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. , 
Rostnson], who offered the amendment, has expressed his | 
willingness to have the question reepened so that the matter 
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may be fully debated, and that a roll- call vote may be had; 
but I understand that objection has been made to that. 

Mr. President, I desire now to enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment of the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I submit an- 
other amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 67, to strike out lines 4 to 25, 
inclusive, and on page 68, lines 1 to 4, inclusive, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


There is hereby authorized to be expended, and to be by the 
Secretary of the Interior paid to E. J. Van Court, one of the attor- 
neys for the Seminole Nation of Indians, employed under the 
authority of the act of Congress approved May 20, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 
133), the sum of $5,000, now standing to the credit of the Seminole 
Nation in the Treasury of the United States: Provided, That be- 
fore payment is made there be obtained the agreement or consent 
thereto of the Seminole representative committee which was 
elected by the Seminoles under the provisions of section 2 of the 
above-mentioned act of May 20, 1924: And provided further, 
That, subject to all prior assignments and agreements as to divi- 
sion of fees, the sum so allowed and paid shall be reimbursable 
to the credit of Seminole funds out of any amount or amounts 
which may hereafter be decreed by the Court of Claims to be paid 
to the said E. J. Van Court, attorney, for his services and expenses 
rendered or incurred prior to the date of the approval of the act 
of May 20, 1924, above described, or out of his share of such fee 
or amount as may be awarded by the Court of Claims to the at- 
2 employed by the Seminole Nation under said act of May 

, 1924. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in order that 
the record may be complete, I submit at this point a state- 
ment from the Indian Bureau giving their opinion and 
recommendation relative to this amendment. I will not ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 

EXPENSES OF ATTORNEYS IN CREEK SUIT 

Under the provisions of section 2 of the act of May 24, 1924, the 
Creek Nation employed by contract dated December 8, 1924, E. J. 
Van Court and Messrs. Chamberlain aiid Nyce as its attorneys. 
The contract was approved by the department January 19, 1926, 
upon certain conditions which were accepted by the attorneys. 
The act provided that in no case should the fees be in excess of 
10 per cent of the amount of the recovery, and the contract pro- 
vided that the attorneys should pay the necessary expenses con- 
nected with their work. By the act of May 29, 1928, $18,000 was 
appropriated from Creek tribal funds to be paid in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the attorneys for the Creek 
Nation, the payments to be in such sums as might be necessary 
to reimburse the attorneys for proper and necessary expenses that 
may have been or might be incurred by them in the investiga- 
tion of records and preparation, institution, and prosecution of 
suits of the Creek Nation. Approximately $17,872 has been paid 
to Mr. Van Court in reimbursement of his expenses. We are not 
willing to approve the amendment suggested unless there be in- 
cluded therein provisos similar to those contained in the origi- 
nal appropriation acts. We feel that the wording of the item as 
it appears in the bill as reported to the Senate is satisfactory, 
but if the amendment offered by Senator THomas should prevail, 
we would insist that it be amended by the addition of two pro- 
visos. We are attaching hereto a copy of the amendment with our 
proposed amendments thereto underscored. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, is what the Senator has just 
asked to have included in the Recorp what the department 
says should be adopted instead of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No, Mr. President. What I 
have submitted is the department’s recommendation. I 
have not introduced the department substitute for my 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to know whether that was the 
case. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have just introduced the 
reaction of the department in a general way. 

Mr. President, this amendment has to do with funds in 
the Federal Treasury to the credit of the Creek Nation, 
which in this bill are proposed to be appropriated for the 
benefit of attorneys having claims against the Government. 
The Creek Nation has numerous claims filed against the 
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Government. The Creek Nation has employed a firm of 
lawyers, Mr. Van Court and his associates, for the purposes 
of this amendment, to prosecute those claims. The Creek 
Nation has numerous suits—I can not say how many, but 
numerous suits—involving a very large sum of money. Mr, 
Van Court has been prosecuting those suits for years. For 
some reason he can not get the cases to trial. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is not able to join issue for the reason, it 
claims, that it can not get the necessary information from 
the Accounting Office. Mr. Van Court in prosecuting these 
claims has spent, he tells me, many thousands of dollars, 
and he has exhausted his resources. 

Last year Congress passed a bill providing that money in 
the Treasury should be paid to a Mr. Boudinot in another 
case, on condition that the money should be paid to Mr. 
Boudinot, and that when he expended the funds he should 
submit an accounting. The item in the present bill provides 
that Mr. Van Court can expend his own money and then 
submit his vouchers and be reimbursed. But Mr. Van Court 
has exhausted his resources. He can not incur obligations 
and pay them at this time, and for that reason he is asking 
that the money be paid to him in advance, and after he 
spends it he will submit an accounting. That is the only 
item involved in this amendment, whether or not he shall 
be paid in advance, so that he can have the money to be 
used, or whether or not he will be forced to borrow the 
money and spend it and then submit vouchers and be reim- 
3 . That is the whole point involved in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the department advises me 
that if any change is to be made in this item referred to by 
the Senator from Oklahoma it should be amended as fol- 
lows: In line 10, after the words 1924 (43 Stat. 133-134) ,” 
to strike out the balance and insert the following: 

Provided further, That the payments to be made shall be in 
such sums as may be necessary to reimburse said E. J. Van Court 
for such proper and necessary expenses as may have been incurred 
or may be incurred by him in thé investigation of records and 
preparation, institution, or prosecution of suits of the Seminole 
Nation of Indians against the United States under the above- 
mentioned act of May 20, 1924: And provided further, That the 
claims for reimbursement for expenses shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior and be accompanied by the attorney's - 
itemized and verified statement of the expenditures for expenses 
by proper vouchers, and that the claims so submitted shall be 
subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior: And provided 
further 

Then the wording of the bill as reported to the Senate. 
If that will be satisfactory to the Senator, I will accept it; 
but I would have to make a point of order against his 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the sugges- 
tion made by the chairman of the committee is substantially 
the same as my amendment, and in order that the matter 
may go to conference I have no objection to the amend- 
ment suggested being substituted for the amendment offered 
by myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his 
amendment to carry out the suggestion of the Senator from 
Utah. The question is on agreeing to the modified amend- 
ment. [Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the 
amendment is modified and agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I submit the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 66, strike out lines 3 to 25, 
inclusive, and on page 67 strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that there is a similarity between the two amendments. 
The department suggests after the numerals “1924” vir- 
tually the same provision as that to which we have just 
agreed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I modify my amendment as 
suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the modified amendment be 
read for the information of the Senate, i 
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The Curer CLERK. The modified amendment reads as 
follows: On page 66, to strike out lines 3 to 25, and on page 
67, strike out lines 1 to 3, and to insert: 

There is hereby authorized to be expended and to be by the 
Secretary of the Interior paid to E. J. Van Court, one of the attor- 
neys for the Creek Nation of Indians, employed under the author- 
ity of the act of Congress approved May 24, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 139), 
the sum of $1,500 now standing to the credit of the Creek Nation 
in the Treasury of the United States: Provided, That before pay- 
ment is made there be obtained the agreement or consent thereto 
of the Creek representative committee which was elected by the 
Creeks under the provisions of section 2 of the above-mentioned 
act of May 24, 1924: Provided further, That the payments to be 
made shall be made in such sums as may have been incurred or 
may be incurred by him in the investigation of records and prepa- 
ration, institution, or prosecution of suits of the Creek Nation of 
Indians against the United States under the above-mentioned act 
of May 24, 1924: And provided further, That the claims for reim- 
bursement for expenses shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior and be accompanied by the attorney's ee and veri- 
fied statement of the expenditures for expenses by proper voucher, 
and that the claims so submitted shall be subject to approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior: And provided further, That, subject 
to all prior assignments and agreements as to division of fees, the 
sum so allowed and paid shall be reimbursable to the credit of 
Creek funds out of any amount or amounts which may hereafter 
be decreed by the Court of Claims to be paid to the said E. J. 
Van Court, attorney, for his services and expenses rendered or 
incurred prior to the date of the approval of the act of May 
24, 1924, above described, or out of his share of such fee or amount 
as may be awarded by the Court of Claims to the attorneys 
employed by the Creek Nation under said act of May 24, 1924. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as modified. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes have it, and the amendment as modified is agreed to. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I submit the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be 
reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, line 19, add the following: 

Pawnee, Okla.: For school building, auditorium, and gymnasium, 
including equipment, $60,000; for heating plant, $20,000; for con- 
verting present school building into dormitory, $5,000; in all, 
$85,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been no estimate 
made for this amount, and therefore I am compelled to 
make the point of order against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before the point of order 
is sustained I wish to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may be heard. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I submit that it is not 
necessary under the rules of the Senate or under the law 
for an estimate to be submitted in order to make an amend- 
ment in order at this particular time and place. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that the Chair may have the 
whole subject matter before him, let me say that there is 
no estimate made by the bureau. It is an amendment to an 
appropriation bill increasing the appropriation and no esti- 
mate has been made for it by the Budget. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am unfamiliar with any 
law that requires an estimate to be made from any source. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply call that to the attention of the 
Chair. So far as that is concerned, it is an amendment on 
an appropriation bill that has not been estimated for and 
is not in conformity with the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will admit that the item 
did not come to the Senate from the Budget Bureau. I sub- 
mit that it is not necessary for the Budget to send an esti- 
mate to the Senate in order to give a Member of this body 
the privilege and the legal right to submit an amendment 
to an appropriation bill, provided the amendment is in 
accordance with the law, if it is authorized by law. 

The Snyder Act is under the following title: 


An act authorizing appropriations and expenditures for the 
administration of Indian affairs, and for other purposes. 


It is an act which was approved November 2, 1921. 
this act we find this special authorization: 

For the enlargement, extension, improvement, and repair of the 
buildings and grounds of existing plants and projects. 

The Pawnee Indian School is an existing plant and proj- 
ect. This amendment simply provides the money for the 


In 
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construction of additional buildings there for the proper 
care of Indian children under the authorization. I submit 
that the amendment is authorized under this general law. 

I submit further that it is not necessary to have the 
Budget send down an estimate in order to make the amend- 
ment in order. The Budget has nothing to do with the 
legality of passing appropriations through this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress has authorized millions and mil- 
lions of dollars for various purposes, and perhaps half of 
them are never appropriated for. That is simply an au- 
thorization; it is not an appropriation at all. It merely pro- 
vides that hereafter, if Congress wants to act upon that 
authorization, it can do so through an appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And this is an appropria- 
tion bill and here is the authorization. 

Mr. SMOOT. But before it goes into the appropriation 
bill the Budget Bureau must have recommended it or it must 
have been passed by one or the other of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I submit to the Chair the 
Budget law. We find paragraph 8 of section 201 reads as 
follows: 

Eo gtr Mas ne fg ae ire A CONES Ga ADA ype dines 
each regular session a budget which shall set forth in summary 
and in detail (a) estimates of expenditures in appropriations nec- 
essary in his judgment for the support of the Government for the 
ensuing fiscal year. 

The Budget Bureau is simply an agency of the President. 
It is not an agency of the Government. It is an agency of 
the President to enable him to make his recommendations 
to Congress. It is not necessary, I hold, for the Congress 
to have a Budget estimate submitted to this body for the 
particular purpose of giving it authority to introduce an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 

During recent years objections and points of order have 
been raised suggesting that because the Budget Bureau has 
not submitted an estimate, a particular item is not in order. 
I think that ruling should be challenged. I think points of 
order made on that proposition are not valid. If that is a 
good objection, then the Budget Bureau becomes the con- 
troller of the purse string of the people of the United 
States. That is not the law. That is not intended to be the 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the item had been acted on by either 
House or recommended by a standing committee, then it 
could be acted upon; but it has not been. It is just an 
authorization similar to authorizations for the expenditure 
of millions of dollars which perhaps sometime in the future 
will be appropriated for. But it can not be appropriated for 
until first submiitted to the Budget and the recommendation 
of the Budget made, unless it passes one or the other of the 
two bodies of Congress, and then it is in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I take the position that the 
Senate is not bound in any sense or in any particular by a 
Budget estimate. I hold that a Member of the Senate is not 
prevented from introducing amendments to appropriation 
bills unless and until the Budget submits an estimate. 

Just a word further before the Chair rules. I admit that 
the Budget Bureau has not submitted an estimate concern- 
ing this item. I submit that the Indian Bureau has not 
submitted an estimate. I submit that the employees of the 
Indian Bureau have submitted estimates. I have the esti- 
mates here. I will submit at the proper time a request 
coming from the Indian Bureau that the item be included 
in the bill. The Indian Bureau is in favor of the item. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON, I am unable to agree with the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Utah. Rule 16 of the 
Senate provides that— 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to 


any general appropriation bill the effect of which 
crease an appropriation already contained in the bill or 
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new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry out the 
provisions of some existing law or treaty stipulation or act— 

And so forth. 

If an act has been passed authorizing an appropriation, 
and an amendment to a general appropriation bill is pro- 
posed on the floor to carry out the provisions contained in 
the authorizing act, I submit to the Chair that such an 
amendment is in order, and that accordingly the statement 
just made by the Senator from Utah is incorrect. It is my 
understanding that an amendment falls under the ban of 
the rule if it is to increase an appropriation beyond the 
authorization or if it is offered without any authorizing act. 
If the statement made by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
effect that this amendment is in conformity with the so- 
called Snyder Act and carries out an appropriation au- 
thorized in that act is correct, I submit that it is in order 
and does not violate the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from New Mexico his judgment of the Snyder Act? Does 
it authorize the use of money to be appropriated or does it 
authorize the appropriation of money? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have not read the 
Snyder Act. I address my remarks primarily to the general 
statement made by the Senator from Utah that although 
a previous act may have authorized an appropriation, an 
amendment to carry that authorization into effect is not 
in order unless it has been approved by the Budget. I dis- 
sent from that statement with respect to the effect of the 
Tule. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not read the whole rule. 
If he had continued the reading, he would see that it does 
apply to the Snyder Act. The Senator stopped too soon. 
The rule continues: 

0 resolution previously passed by the Senate during that ses- 
sion. 

Mr. BRATTON. Precisely. It reads “or” not “and.” 
In other words, if an act was passed at a previous session 
authorizing an appropriation or if a measure has passed 
the Senate during this session, but has not passed the House, 
in either event an amendment in accordance therewith is in 
order. 

If the Snyder Act had passed this body during this session 
of the Congress and were pending in the House, the amend- 
ment would be in order. The two provisions in the rule are 
not conjoined. They are disjunctive and relate to different 
situations. An amendment is in order under either of them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Two years ago I offered an 
amendment in this body providing for the appropriation of 
$90,000 to build an addition to the Fort Sill Indian Hospital. 
At that time a similar objection was made and a point of 
order raised, and the Chair held that under the Snyder Act 
the amendment was in order. The Senate adopted the 
amendment, the House agreed to it, and the hospital has 
been extended under that appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not recall the circumstance alluded 
to by the Senator. It may have been that one of the 
Houses had acted at that session upon the particular item. 
Of course, in that event, the item would have been in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will request the clerk 
again to read the act. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[Public No, 85, Sixty-seventh Congress] 
H. R. 7848 


An act authorizing appropriations and expenditures for the 
administration of Indian affairs, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, shall direct, supervise, 
and expend such moneys as Congress may from time to time 
appropriate, for the benefit, care, and assistance of the Indians 
throughout the United States, for the following purposes: 

General support and civilization, including education, 

For relief of distress and conservation of health. 

For industrial assistance and advancement and general adminis- 
tration of Indian property. 

For extension. improvement, operation, and maintenance of 
existing Indian irrigation systems and for development of water 
supplies. 

* -For the enlargement; extension,-improvement, and repair of the 
buildings and grounds of existing plants and projects. 


For the employment of inspectors, supervisors, superintendents, 
clerks, field matrons, farmers, physicians, Indian police, Indian 
Judges, and other employees. 

For the suppression of traffic in intoxicating liquor and deleteri- 
ous drugs. 

For the purchase of horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles for official use. 

And for general and incidental expenses in connection with the 
administration of Indian affairs. 

Approved, November 2, 1921, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion 
that that is not an authorization for an appropriation but 
authorizes the expenditure of money appropriated, and he 
therefore sustains the point of order. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
nominations were referred to the appropriate committees. 

EXPENSES OF INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS (S. DOC. 

NO. 254) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the 
chair) laid before the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $110,000 for the expenses of the Sixteenth Session of 
the International Geological Congress to be held in the 
United States in 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE Warre House, January 17, 1931. 

(Inclosure: Report.) 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take 
a recess until Monday at 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 63, lines 16 and 17, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “Kiowa, Commanche, and Apache, 
$51,000,” and on page 60, line 7, to strike out the figures 
“ $1,292,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,343,000.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before ad- 
dressing myself to the amendment just submitted, I desire 
to have inserted in the Recorp the request for the money 
just denied by reason of the point of order being sustained, 
I desire to have the memorandum printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the memo- 
randum will be printed in the RECORD, 

The memorandum is as follows: 


PAWNEE SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA 


In view of our general public-school policy for Indian children 
wherever practicable, and the cooperative attitude of the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, we have been somewhat reluctant 
to undertake any large amount of construction except where use 
of the plant is indicated for some time to come or a definite policy 
has been worked out. The proposed construction at Pawnee is 
regarded as consistent with this policy and arrangements are being 
perfected for public-school attendance at Pawnee of pupils above 
the third grade. It is quite doubtful, however, that the amount 
is sufficient for the various purposes indicated. We would suggest 
not less than $60,000 for school building, auditorium, and gym- 
nasium, including equipment, and $20,000 for the heating plant. 
Also, the proviso that the buildings shall be constructed of native 
stone in the open market is not desirable. This proviso eliminates 
any possibility of competition either in the purchase of building 
materials other than native stone or the construction of the build- 
ings by contract. It is noted that the amendment is offered for 
consideration in connection with the schools under the heading of 
nonreservation boarding schools. We are in sympathy with the 
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proposed improvements at the Pawnee School and recommend that 
the amendment offered by Senator THomas be changed to read as 
follows: 

On page 43, line 19, after the figures $35,000,” insert: 

“Pawnee, Okla.: For school building, auditorium, and gymna- 
slum, including equipment, $60,000; for heating plant, $20,000; for 
converting present school building into dormitory, $5,000; in all, 
$85,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At this point, Mr. President, 
I desire also to submit a report made by the supervisor of 
Indian education, Samuel H. Thompson, addressed to the 
Commissioner on Indian Affairs. This report has to do with 
the Pawnee situation, and in order that the conditions at 
this school may be understood, I desire to read the report. 
It is as follows: 


DECEMBER 6, 1930. 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I beg to submit a p report on the Pawnee 
jurisdiction in Oklahoma. The field work has been done, or prac- 
tically all of it, and while there is not time to write up the various 
family histories the information given herein will doubtless be of 
some value. 

I found 310 families with 769 children enrolled in some school, 
35 of whom are more than 18 years of age but in school. There 
are 178 orphans, of whom 18 have both parents dead. I attach 
herewith a table giving not only the statistics on families by tribes 
covered in this jurisdiction but also a recapitulation. Thinking it 
might be of further interest I am attaching copies of letters to 
Principal Chief Ben Dwight and Doctor Ryan on the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw families and children. 
` Relative to the Pawnee jurisdiction, let me say that it is my 
understanding that various recommendations have come up from 
various traveling officials and also the local people in charge rec- 
ommending increasing the capacity of the Pawnee Indian School 
to 400, involving appropriations running as high as around 
$200,000. Keeping in mind the general office policy and what 
all people seem to consider the ideal, and rightly so, in my 
opinion, namely, that we should strive as early as practical to 
place as many Indian children in public schools as possible, I 
feel that the following situation, which may be considered a 
recommendation, should be given most careful consideration: It 
would be possible to take care of the Pawnee jurisdiction splen- 
didly if it were not for the Ponca Tribe of Indians. Families 
with school children number 94, with 226 children of school age. 
Sixty-five of these are orphans, 10 having both parents dead. Of 
these, 98 are enrolled in the public schools of the jurisdiction in 
which they live. Twenty-eight are out for various reasons, leav- 
ing 120 that are now being cared for either in our Indian schools 
or a mission school. The family life of the Poncas is deplorable. 
I was in many of the homes, and found some of them without 
any article of furniture whatsoever in the rooms where I was re- 
ceived. The parents seemed to be irresponsible, and I am told by 
Superintendent Snyder and others that property purchased for 
them is carried off and pawned, and in some instances when food 
has been purchased the parents have been known to trade it for 
intoxicants, so Superintendent Snyder informs me. 

This situation, in my opinion, may be handled in either of two 

ways, whichever may be considered the more practical. Keeping 
in mind that it is desirable to preserve the home life of the 
Indians, if it were practical to furnish these families food, cloth- 
ing, and books at home and permit them to go to public school, 
that would solve the problem and perhaps would be the most 
economical way. Those more experienced in Indian home life 
-than I seem to think that that would establish more firmly the 
dole system, and that if a certain amount, say, $3 to $5 a week, 
should be given these families other Indians not entitled to 
such benefits would come in and live with them. That is prob- 
ably true. Then I see no practical way of administering such 
funds. 
_ The other way would be to enlarge the plant at the Pawnee 
Indian School in a small way. I do not eve the capacity of 
this plant should be more than 300 students. This could be done 
by an appropriation of $40,000 for a building, to be built out of 
native stone in the open market, said building to contain five or 
six school rooms, a small auditorium to seat about 300, and a 
small gymnasium. Superintendent Snyder thinks, after his ex- 
perience with building the hospital out of native stone in open 
market, that he could erect a school building under the conditions 
above mentioned for the amount mentioned. My Snyder thinks 
that he saved a minimum of 825,000 in the erection of the 
hospital at a cost of $92,500. Dr. Walter S. Stevens thinks this is 
too conservative and that anyway $50,000 has been saved. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator from Okla- 
homa is reading has no reference to the Indians provided for 
in the pending amendment, has it? As I understand, what 
he is reading relates to the Pawnee Indians. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have not represented 
otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator was speaking on the 
amendment now pending. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I said when I began that I 
would take some little time to make the record supporting 
the amendment that was rejected by the point of order 
being sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether I was wrong or 
not; that was all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I might say 
to the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee that this 
is the only way I can get this matter before the Congress. 
For years this demand has been pending for an addition to 
this school building. No attention has been paid to it. We 
have gone to the Indian Bureau and made appeals, but our 
appeals have fallen on deaf ears. This year when a com- 
mittee of the Senate was about to visit my State, the Indian 
Bureau got busy and sent a man to Oklahoma. He made an 
exhaustive investigation, and I have now his report, which I 
am presenting to the Senate and to the Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator does not think for a 
moment that I was objecting to his doing so; but, as I under- 
stood the report being read by him, it did not seem to apply 
to the amendment which was pending, and I wanted to be 
sure of that. That is why I asked the Senator the question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator submit a 
point of order against my remarks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, not at all; I have no such desire. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Continuing, the report says: 


In addition to the $40,000 there would need to be a sum of 
about $5,000 to convert the present school building into dormi- 
tories and to equip them. Then a central heating plant to cost 
$15,000 is badly needed. In fact, the heating conditions there 
are the most deplorable of any place I have been. All buildings, 
including the dormitories for the children, are heated by small 
gas stoves, and the superintendent feels it is impossible to make 
the children comfortable, and that certainly seems so to me. I 
believe all the buildings there, with one exception, are of native 
stone. In the girls’ building, in addition to dormitory space for 
the girls, there is a dining room accommodating now 217 chil- 
dren, the kitchen, the girls’ play room, and the music room, and 
the 111 girls sleep there. The girls’ washroom is also there and 
all cooking is done there except the baking, which is done in a 
bake shop outside, together with the milk room. This building is 
about 43 years old and has been repaired often. They have two 
new buildings, erected in 1927, one for employees and the other 
is called the new academic building, in which there is the 
principal's office, 8 by 12 feet, and the second and third grade 
rooms. The old stone academic building is 17 years old and has 
the beginners and fourth grades and a small, poorly lighted 
chapel seating 150. The co is in the basement of this 
building. This building, in my opinion, should be made into a 
dining room under the building plan above suggested. There is 
an old frame building which was condemned when Superintend- 
ent Snyder came there, he tells me, but which he could not do 
without. It leans considerably from the perpendicular, is propped, 
and has been reinforced with some new foundation. Three em- 
ployees live upstairs in this building and there is one classroom 
downstairs. The building is not plastered, has an outside stair- 
way to get to the rooms on the second floor, and is in no way 
satisfactory. Another building has a family living in it, a pri- 
mary recitation room therein, and a guest room. It is an old 
building. All of these buildings are heated by gas stoves, entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

Now, if this building program should be carried out it should 
be with the understanding that all the children there, with the 
exception of the first, second, and third grades, should be placed 
in the Pawnee city school where we now have 49 who live at our 
dormitory and attend this school. They are very satisfactory 
pupils. Out of 53 from our school in this school last year only 
1 failed to make a passing grade. City Superintendent Otto C. 
Lucy advises that he can take care of all of ours above the third 
grade, and the boys’ adviser at the school, who conveys the chil- 
dren back and forth, says that he can take care of 100 with the 
school bus as well as 50. I did not tell him what I had in mind 
when I asked him about this. I might also suggest that it might 
not be a bad idea to place our teaching at the Indian school 
under the direction of the city superintendent of Pawnee if he 
would be willing to so do. 

In addition to getting more of our children in the public 
schools and keeping them in all the time if this money could be 
made available during this session of Congress it would help the 
unemployment situation locally very much. Superintendent 
Snyder has used many of the Indians in erecting the hospital, 
and I saw several employed there recently putting the hospital 
grounds in condition. r 

I do not feel like saying too much on paper as to what appeared 
to me to be the unmoral condition of several of these Indian 
families, but I do not feel that even that relieves the Govern- 
ment from its responsibility to the S from the 
point of one interested in society and in the next adult genera- 
tion it seems to me that to leave these children in such homes 
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as these appeared to be and as others familiar with the situa- 
tion tell me they are, would make it impossible to expect these 
Indian children to grow up to be responsible men and women 
who would take their places and be acceptable to good citizen- 
ship. 
8 state these two ways of handling the situation without 
particularly recommending either way but stating the first—that 
is, continuing the home life—is much more desirable if a practical 
way can be found to administer it; but with poverty on every 
hand, accompanied by the irresponsibility of parents, it seems to 
me that the most desirable way at the present time is to get the 
$60,000 immediately if it cam be done. My own opinion is that the 
office would never have to spend any more money at the Pawnee 
Indian School until such time as the State would take care of 
all the children in public schools except, of course, for upkeep. 

There is one little schoolhouse in Pawnee County at Valley 
Grove that has 54 children in one room, 27 of whom are Indian 
children. This is entirely too many, and the room is too small 
to get enough seats in. I found children sitting on goods boxes 
and doubled up on seats. I would suggest that the Government 
aid the public-school officiais of this community in erecting an 
addition to the building at a cost of about $1,500 or erecting a 
new school building in another part of this school district, which 
would cost about $2,500. That would keep these children in the 
public school. 

A copy of this report is being sent to Superintendent A. R. 
Snyder, Pawnee Indian Agency, Pawnee, Okla. 

A more extended report will be given when there is time to 
classify the families. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, 
Supervisor Indian Education. 

I submit this, Mr. President, in justification of the amend- 
ment I offered a moment ago; but, under the procedure of 
the Congress, a Member’s hands are tied here. We can get 
no action from the Indian Bureau, no action from the 
Budget, no action from the committee, and when the matter 
comes up on the floor a point of order is made and is sus- 
tained. In what position does that place these helpless 
Indian children located throughout the United States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does anybody question the facts as 
set forth in the report which the Senator has just read? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. This report comes from the 
Indian Bureau, but the bureau is unwilling to act upon this 
recommendation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question invites this answer, if it 
be correct, namely, that nobody questions the facts as therein 
set forth. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that is a correct statement of the 
facts, why should we raise a point of order to considering 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma? 
I know of no constitutional provision that commands the 
chairman of the committee or the Senator who is in charge 
of this bill to raise a point of order; and I rise, even thus 
belatedly, to suggest that the Senator in charge of this bill, 
if under the rule he may do so, withdraw his point of order 
so that the suggested amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa may be considered on its merits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
has not been speaking to the amendment that is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator has been reading a re- 
port touching a matter concerning which a point of order 
was raised; and the Chair, probably correctly, sustained the 
‘point of order. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sorry the Senator has not charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I regret that I have not charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I am aware that I have not. 
Some day I may have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Had the point of order not 
been made, and thereafter had it not been sustained, I 
should have been content to have the Senate pass upon 
the merits of this proposal. Since the point was made and 
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sustained, however, I have no option but to inflict myself 
upon the Senate in portraying some of the conditions that 
exist among some of these Indian tribes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I may have displayed too much feeling. I made 
those observations in the hope that the Senator in charge of 
the bill would, if he could under the procedure, have the 
matter reopened so that no point of order would be raised. 
and this matter might be determined on its merits. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am following out the in- 
structions of my committee. That is what I am going to do, 
or else they can remove me from the committee; that is all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What committee? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Committee on Appropriations. a 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have some! 
information which I shall give this afternoon which I think 
will be interesting to the distinguished chairman of the sub-- 
committee. 3 

After the Pawnee amendment should have been disposed 
of, it was my purpose to offer a second amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read in my time. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. x 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, after line 19, add the! 
following: 

Fort Sill Indian School, Oklahoma: For school building, embrac- 
ing schoolrooms, auditorium, and gymnasium, $40,000; for machine 
shop and equipment, $10,000; for boys’ dormitory, $30,000; for 
girls’ dormitory, $30,000; for repair and improvement, $3,000; and 
for employees’ building, $14,000; in all, $127,000: Provided, That 
after June 30, 1931, the Fort Sill Indian School shall be transferred 


from the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the Kiowa Agency 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if that amend- 
ment could have been submitted in regular form and could | 
have come before the Senate, I intended to submit some 
remarks in advocacy of the amendment; but since a point 
of order would have been made, and since the point of 
order would have been sustained, I will submit the remarks, 
anyway. 

This is a school located in my own county, a place where 
I have lived for 30 years. I think I know conditions there. 
I know the Indians. Appeals have been made from time to 
time for these Indians, and these appeals have not been 
heeded, although the Secretary of the Interior knows noth- 
ing about the conditions. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs knows nothing about the conditions. One-half the 
Indian population of the United States reside in Oklahoma, 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has never been in 
that State. He knows nothing of the conditions there. 
When our committee went there last fall he was urged and 
invited by numerous members of the committee and citizens 
and agents and superintendents to come with it. He did not 
come. In 12 days’ time the Secretary or his assistant could 
have made a survey of Oklahoma, of its 150,000 Indian citi- 
zens, of its fifty-odd tribes, and could have gained some first- 
hand information. He did not go, and as a result he knows 
nothing about these conditions. 

The Indian Bureau must depend upon the report of its 
agents and superintendents about these matters; and the 
superintendent is in favor of these improvements. . The 
amendment I have just had read is for the Fort Sill Indian 
School. Let me now call the attention of the Senate to 
what the superintendent says about this institution—not the 
school superintendent but the agency superintendent. He 
submits a memorandum, the title-page of which reads: 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING FORT SILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FORT SILL, OKLA. 

Improvements needed to bring the Fort Sill Boarding School 
up to g well-balanced institution, carrying from the first to the 
tenth grades, inclusive, and having a capacity for 200 pupils. 

Approximate amount needed for improvements, $96,500. 

I desire at this time to read the recommendations of the 
agent and superintendent, the only source of information 
that the Indian Bureau can have. They will not go there 
themselves. They have not done it. They will not depend 
upon the reports made by their own local superintendents. 
If they had, they woyld have asked the Budget to estimate 
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an amount for the Fort Sill School. If they had followed the 
recommendation of their own agency, they would have sub- 
mitted an estimate to the Budget Bureau for the Pawnee 
Indian School. They have not done it. 

Mr. Buntin, the superintendent of the Kiowa-Comanche- 
Apache Agency, located at Anadarko, Okla—and, by the 
way, he is more than that; he is the supervisor of a whole 
area of agencies in that section of the country, a man who 
stands high in the estimation of the Indian Bureau—makes 
this report; and yet it has no attention at the Budget 
Bureau, and when it comes here it can not be heard except- 
ing, in a sense, out of order: 

MEMORANDUM 

Improvements needed to bring the Fort Sill Boarding School up 
to a well-balanced institution, carrying from the first to the tenth 
grades, inclusive, and having a capacity for 200 pupils. 

1. Classroom space should be increased by the construction of 
two more schoolrooms of reinforced tile and matt-faced brick, 
with a half basement under one of the rooms to be used as a 
sewing room. 

Ann ⅛—HU—ñ—ͤ—Pi g 

2. Gymnasium and auditorium combined should be constructed 
of reinforced hollow tile and matt-faced brick. 


T 825, 000 
3. One cottage for the principal. 

0 A . ah eae ey en 
4. One shop building and equipment for use of shop instructor. 

e ee aes — $4,000 


5. Miscellaneous repairs, including general repairs to buildings, 


water, sewer, and lighting systems, beautifying of grounds, build- 
ing of sidewalks, driveways, etc. 
$6, 000 
6. Increase dormitory space for girls and boys by the construc- 
tion of one dormitory each for them, having a capacity for 30 
girls and 30 boys, so constructed with wardrobes that 2 pupils 
might occupy 1 room. The buildings to contain half basements, 
each to be two stories, constructed of reinforced hollow tile and 
matt-faced brick, heated by low-pressure boilers, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and provided with water and sewer system. 
Estimated cost ($25,000 each) $50, 000 


Here is what Mr. Buntin says in support of these items, 
his justification; and he is a high-ranking official of the 
Indian Bureau, but is not sufficiently high to reach men in 
authority there who have little, if any, sympathy with the 
charges under their control. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The completion of such improvements as listed above would 
bring the Fort Sill Boarding School up to a well-balanced insti- 
tution having a capacity for 200 pupils. It would be 
to include the grades from the first to the tenth, or leave out the 
first three grades and take pupils from the fourth to the twelfth 
grades, inclusive, thus making the school into a high school. 

There are approximately 1,600 eligible children on the Kiowa 
Reservation. 


Sixteen hundred children on that reservation! Thirty 
years ago these Indians lived in tepees and tents. There 
was not a house in that vast area. They are called wild 
Indians by the Indian Bureau. It is true that they do wear 
an occasional blanket. It is true that occasionally you see 
one in a show dressed with his moccasins and his buckskin 
suit. ‘These Indians have had only 30 years’ contact with 
the white race. There are 1,600 children on that reserva- 
tion, and yet the Government is unwilling to provide a 
school to take care of 200 of them! 

There are approximately 1,600 eligible children on the Kiowa 
Reservation. It is estimated that approximately 1,000 of the 
children may be cared for in public schools, 

That leaves 600 of these Indian children who can not get 
in the public schools; and yet the Government is unwilling 
to provide a school to take care of 200 of the orphans and 
the poorer classes among the children of that reservation! 

A considerable number of the children will have to be taken 
care of in the Government schools for many years to come for the 
reason the parents are without sufficient funds with which to 
provide the children with the necessities of life to enable them to 


creditably attend the public schools. C 6 
The Fort Sill Boarding School is conveniently located for the 


Comanche Tribe, numbering approximately 1,920, and for a num- 
der of the Klowa-Apaches. The location of the school is within 
300 yards of the Kiowa Hospital. This is an important item, as it 
affords an excellent opportunity to lock, after the health condi- 
tions of the pupils of the school. 
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At the Fort Sill institution they have a thousand acres of 
fine land, upland and bottom land, with timber here and 
there, within 300 yards of this school. There is a fine 
hospital there that cost something like $200,000, modern 
in every particular; and the superintendent says that this 
is an elegant place for the building of the school, because 
it is close to this hospital: 


There are approximately 1,000 acres of land reserved for the use 
of the school. The school is excellently located 1 mile north of 
Lawton. The electric current for the use of the school is fur- 
nished by the Southwestern Power & Light Co., which is located 
in the city of Lawton. The water for the school is supplied by 
the city of Lawton, without cost to the Government, from Lake 
Lawtonka. Lake Lawtonka has been formed by the construction 
of a concrete dam across an opening between two mountains, thus 
forming a lake 70 feet in depth at the dam and e back 
for a distance of approximately 6 miles. This is one of the best 
water supplies in southern Oklahoma. 

The large number of Indian children of nearly full blood need- 
ing a school of this kind, the location so near the Kiowa Hospital, 
and the excellent water supply make it important that the Fort 
Sill School be improved and converted into a well-balanced Gov- 
ernment school for the children of approximately 5,500 Indians 
under the Kiowa Agency. 


This is a report submitted by Mr. Buntin. There are three 
classes of Indians there, embracing a total of 5,500 members, 
1,600 children, and 600 can not get into the public schools. 
They are not qualified, they can not get in, they have no 
funds, the parents can not clothe their children, there are 
no provisions for orphan children. 

Mr. President, I hope I may have the attention of the 
distinguished Senator having the bill in charge. I want to 
submit a report from one of the bureau officials. This is 
not from the chamber of commerce report, this is from an 
inspector of the Interior Department, signed by Mr. Charles 
J. Smith, inspector, Interior Department. I call it to the 
attention of the distinguished Senator from Utah. This 
report came in on December 10, 1930, addressed to the 
honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., and reads as follows: 


My DEAR COMMISSIONER: In compliance with memorandum un- 
der inclosure 231,130, relating to conditions existing under the 
Kiowa Agency, I beg leave to make the following report: 


FORT SILL INDIAN SCHOOL 


After thoroughly going over the building and grounds of the 
Fort Sill Indian School, I find a number of urgent needs that 
should receive immediate attention and will be necessary before 
this plant can function properly as an educational institution. 

This school is located on a beautiful site and has an Indian 
school population that is not being properly served on account of 
the lack of facilities provided. At no other section in the State 
of Oklahoma have I found the parents of the Indian children so 
anxious and interested for the department to provide proper 
schooling facilities for their children. The majority of these 
parents stated to me that they realize the value of an education, 
citing their own predicament, many of them having reached no 
higher than the third grade. 

CLASSROOMS AND TEACHERS 

The Fort Sill School attempts to offer work in grades from the 
5 o the ninth inclusive, and has a number of beginners en- 
To 

Most of the classrooms are crowded. Forty-five pupils are in 
the third and fourth grades, which are assigned to one teacher. 
There are only five teachers for the nine grades, and one of these 
is doing the work usually assigned to an auditorium teacher. At 
no other institution have I found such loyalty as displayed by 
these teachers; one, an Indian, going to the woods gathering 
pecans and selling them to purchase crayons, etc., for the use in 
her classes; the others using their personal funds for like purposes. 


Mr. President, through the niggardly policy of the Govern- 
ment in these Indian schools, teachers take their pupils into 
the woods and gather nuts and sell them, and use the money 
to purchase crayons and paper for the use of the Indian 
children. I now exhibit to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, having the bill in charge, a picture made by one of 
the pupils in that school, made with paint and on paper, 
obtained as the result of the children gathering pecans in 
the woods and forests of Oklahoma, and selling them upon 
the market, getting a few meager cents with which to pur- 
chase material to do this class of work. 


There should be at least two more teachers and two more class- 


rooms, to care for the nine grades properly. The curriculum of 
this school should be extended to include the full high school 


course, and I would recommend that the department give this 
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matter the consideration it deserves, especially on account of the 
ideal location, Indian population, and many acres of fertile soil 
adjoining the school. _ 

The Indians of this section feel that this locality has long been 
neglected and the system of educating their children at this 
school has deteriorated rather than progressed. 

INDIAN HOMES 

I spent several days in visiting the Indian homes with Super- 
intendent Buntin, Government farmers, Mr. Roland Croft, and 
Mr. H. L. Rice; and found a number of children of school age that 
were not attending school. Some had been refused admission on 
account of the overcrowded condition of the school at Fort Sill. 


Indian children on this reservation applied by the score 
for admission last fall, but were turned away. There are no 
facilities there for any more. The children can not enter 
the public schools in many places, many of them can not 
speak the English language sufficiently, the parents have not 
funds with which to clothe their children, they have not 
means with which to buy them lunches and keep them in 
school, and last year the children were turned away by the 
score. 


Others were barefoot and were without shoes and sufficient 
clothing, so could not attend public school. A number of the 
smaller children live too far to attend the public schools in their 
locality. 

Some of the homes visited were very poorly furnished, having no 
beds and the entire family sleeping on the floors with no coverings. 


This is not the report of a promoter; this is not a chamber 
of commerce report; this is a report submitted by an in- 
spector of the Interior Department, made within the past 
60 days. 

I also found a number of these families living in old tents and 
tepees, with scarcely any food and no comforts. 

LAUNDRY 


The space and equipment in this department is entirely inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the school. The washer in the laundry 
is in bad shape. The drum is so worn that it will not hold the 
clothing, many holes being in the outside drum. 


Imagine, Mr. President, the great United States Govern- 
ment having an Indian school, and at that Indian school 
providing a laundry by which the clothing of the children is 
supposed to be kept clean, and the drum in that laundry so 
full of holes that it will not even hold the clothing. 


I understand this washer has been in use for many years. The 
tubs in the laundry are old and all leak. The plumbing is also 
in bad condition, the faucets are leaking. The mangle iron has 
been in use for many years and is too small for a school of this 
size. The hot-water tank in the laundry is out of repair and they 
have not been able to use it for over a year. The drier in the 
laundry is of practically no use, being of an old design and en- 
tirely too small to take care of the needs of the school. The 
laundry is cramped for space on account of the sewing room occu- 
pying one end of the laundry building. There is only one 
employee and an assistant should be provided for. 


Imagine this laundry, the drum being so full of holes 
that it will not hold the clothing, and one employee to man- 
age the institution. 


There is a lack of suitable quarters for employees at this 
school. One of the laborers’ rooms is in the school building. 
The dairyman has a room in a small cottage occupied by the 
engineer and his wife. This is an unsatisfactory arrangement 
and it interferes with the privacy in the home. 

There is no inside toilet for the dairyman and he is compelled 
to carry water for cleansing purposes from another building. One 
of the lady assistants has a room in the girls’ building, a room 
that could be well used for a private or individual room for the 


girls. 
GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM 


The students in this school take an active interest in athletics, 
but have no suitable building or place to practice. The girls’ 
basket-ball teams are compelled to practice on the school grounds, 
and at this time of the year the weather is usually cold and the 
ground damp or muddy. This is true of the boys’ team also. 

Occasionally during the basket-ball season, the pupils are allowed 
to use the courts in the public-school buildings at Lawton, two 
miles distant. Without this indoor practice the children feel that 
they could not comnete with other schools in this section. Great 
pride is taken by them in their teams and suitable quarters 
should be provided. 

I would recommend that a new building for auditorium and 
gymnasium purposes be erected at this school, The present 


auditorium is too small now to accommodate all of the students. 

The stage is small and does not provide suitable space for 
entertainment purposes. The parents of the children and the 
citizens of Lawton are prevented from enjoying and attending 
the entertainments, as it is impossible to provide space for them. 
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This condition is discouraging to the teachers, being unable to 
have Rives work witnessed by the parents and friends of the 
school, 


SHOP BUILDING 


Here is the kind of a shop this magnificent Government 
provides for its Indian wards: 


There is a small frame building at this school called the shop 
building. It contains no equipment or machinery of any kind. 


A shop building with no equipment or machinery of any 
kind. 


A shop building should be erected for this school and provided 
with, space for the instructor, carpenter and shoe-repairing de- 
partment. The building should be supplied with some modern 
machinery, as it is impossible to keep up the repair work of this 
school without some labor-saving machinery. The general con- 
dition of the buildings at this school showed neglect. If a shoe- 
repairing department was established here it would not only 
teach the boys a useful trade, but pay for itself in the repairing 
and mending of shoes. 

AUTOMOBILE 


There is no car provided for the use of the principal or the 
school. 


Yet in a few moments the Senator having this bill in 
charge will oppose an amendment of mine seeking to strike 
from this bill the action of the committee in taking $51,000 
of the Indians’ money with which to operate the agency in 
that section of the State. 


At the time of my investigation it was necessary for me to hire 
a taxi on several occasions. The principal was using his own car, 
making the trip to Lawton several times a day for the mail and 
on other school matters. While attending services in Lawton, 
his car was stolen leaving him without a conveyance. He se- 
cured a truck from the Anadarko Agency which is now his only 
means of conveyance. I would recommend that one of the cars 
in storage at Anadarko, at the present time, be released for the 
use of this school, as it is often necessary to transport. students 
from the school to the hospital during the night and the home 
conditions should be studied by the principal, necessitating the 
use of a Government car. 


TYPEWRITERS 


There is only one typewriter at this school which is located 
in a room adjoining the cottage in which the principal resides. 


A great Government institution with only one old, dilapi- 
dated typewriter, and that located away off from the admin- 
istration building. 

A new typewriter should be furnished this school and the old 
one repaired and kept as a.reserve, as it could be used in the 
school work, At the present time one is rented by the auditorium 
teacher at her own expense. There should be also a stenographer 
detailed to full-time office work in the principal's office. This is 
necessary if anything like order is expected from the files of this 
school. 

PRINCIPAL'S COTTAGE 


This cottage is an old building and in bad repair at the present 
time. The floors are in a bad condition. The rooms are small 
and the ceilings extremely high. One room of this cottage is used 
as the principal's office. It contains two old desks, two old chairs, 
and a small bench for the typewriter. The filing system appar- 
ently has received little attention. The only telephone at the 
school is located in this room. Employees desiring to use the 
telephone must come to the office, and when there are telephone 
calls for employees, a great deal of the principal's time is taken 
in getting employees to the telephone. 

There should be at least two more telephones located in con- 
venient buildings at this school; in case of fire these are a neces- 
sity. The one phone is now located in an old frame building 
and at night is in a dark, isolated place. 


This is something which will be of interest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, having the bill in charge: 


HOME-ECONOMICS BUILDING 


This building has only been completed recently and is unsuited 
for the purpose. It has a small reception room and large kitchen. 
The kitchen is used for classes and study hall and demonstration 
work, which makes a very unsatisfactory arrangement and detracts 
and interferes with the day’s program. During the rain, the 
water runs down the walls of this building, discoloring them and 
causing a lot of damage. It also leaks through the ceiling in both 
rooms, and it is necessary to place pans and buckets on the floor 
under these places. Every time it rains, the rugs have to be taken 
up and stored away. I called Superintendent Buntin's attention 
to this condition after I had witnessed it on two different occa- 
sions. This department is badly neglected, having only one sewing 
machine and not being furnished the necessary material. 


TRUCK FOR SCHOOL 


The school is very much in need of a large truck for heavy 
hauling and students to and from the city of Lawton, 
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and could be used in transporting the children to the ball games 
in which the school takes part over this section of the country. 
They have a thousand acres there of fine upland, fine bot- 
tom land, and just across the road is the. United States 
experiment station. That land could be used admirably for 
the school. There is a hospital located on the grounds. 
Yet the bureau, with 1,600 children out of school, is unwill- 
ing even to consider the enlargement of the institution. 
TRACTOR 


The land surrounding the school should be utilized for farming 
purposes and to educate the older boys that desire to take up 
agriculture. During the past summer there was no pasture for 
the dairy herds and a scarcity of feed and I was informed by 
Superintendent Buntin, also Mr. Smith, the principal of this 
school, that no fall pasture would have been provided had they 
not borrowed a tractor from a neighbor who was kind enough to 
lend it to the school when the ground was so hard and dry it was 
impossible to plow with teams. 

Between fifty and sixty acres of ground were plowed late this 
fall and sown into wheat which is now providing pasture for the 
dairy herd. Superintendent Buntin explained the lack of atten- 
tion to the matters by the man in charge being replaced with a 
competent agricultural man. 


I am still reading from the report of the Government upon 
its own institutions. Here is what the Government said: 

Under Exhibit A, you will find a statement from the dairyman. 
This statement was made after I inspected the dairy herd; also 
a herd of beef cattle that had been maintained at this school for 
several years. The dairy herd showed every evidence of the lack of 
food. The cows were thin. This was also true of the herd of 
beef cattle, which were in poor flesh and not in a salable con- 
dition other than for canning pui poses. 

The United States Government starving its own cows and 
beef cattle to death! 

With the number of acres of fertile land surrounding this school, 
I am at loss to understand why a condition of this kind was 
allowed to exist. 

We have been unable to understand that for years. The 
officials who pass upon the matter never have been there; 
they will not even believe their own agents’ reports. The 
condition of these helpless people is getting worse and worse 
from year to year and from day to day. 

Superintendent Buntin in his testimony advises he has issued 
orders and the beef herd will be sold. 

When this beef herd gets so poor that it can not be sold 
upon the market, when there is no feed for the animals, 
then the United States Government is selling the herd for 
canning purposes—an evidence of the management and 
generosity of the guardian toward its helpless wards—and 
yet when I offer an amendment recommended by the super- 
intendent of the local agency, recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, because it has no estimate from the 
Budget the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
feels called upon to submit a point of order, when on yester- 
day this body voted $30,000,000 with only a few moments of 
debate to put some blisters on some old secondhand battle- 
ships which, when they are repaired, will be worthless. 

Here is something interesting: 


DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


An inspection of the kitchen, while it was clean and apparently 
in charge of competent cooks, was filled with flies. The screens 
on the kitchen windows and doors were in bad repair and some 
missing. The dining room is clean, well-lighted, and the tables 
have sanitary tops. New dishes should be furnished. Glass fruit 
jars were being used as containers for milk, coffee, etc.; no 
pitchers are provided. 


The United States Government, with billions of wealth, 
the guardian of these defenseless people, requires the chil- 
dren at the Indian schools to drink their coffee and their 
milk out of used fruit jars! No pitchers are provided. 


The tables presented a very crude appearance, the children 
calling our attention to the odd assortment of dishes in use. 


FENCING 


Part of the fencing around the farm and grazing land, also the 
cross fences are in need of repair. A great deal of the employee’s 
time is spent in re cattle to the schools that escape on 


account of this condition. The conditions at this school are such 
that practically every employee that I interviewed was disheartened 
and discouraged in attempting to make the proper showing. The 
principal at this school was recently transferred from New Mexico 
and has been in the service many years. Since arriving at Fort 
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Sill he has improved the drives by filling in with gravel. However, 
oe part of the driveways are in the most deplorable 
con on. 

During my stay at Fort Sill I was visited by many of the Indians 
from the reservations, and they feel that the Fort Sill School has 
been neglected to the extent that the young Indian boys and girls 
belonging to the several tribes are not progressing as well as those 
at other Government schools that have better facilities. 

The entire plant impressed me as having been neglected for a 
number of years, and I am of the opinion that, while Superintend- 
ent Buntin is a very capable man, this school has suffered by 
neglect and on account of him having such a large territory—more 
than any one man can properly supervise. The unit at Fort Sill, 
in my opinion, should be under the management of the principal 
in charge, who should be held responsible for the care of the 
buildings and the proper cultivation of the farm lands. 

CHARLES J. SMITH, 
Inspector Interior Department. 

Mr. President, if the Congress can not hear from the 
Budget Bureau, if the Congress can not have the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, whet are these 
wards of the Government to expect? They can not be heard 
through their Congressmen; they can not be heard through 
their Senators, excepting out of order. I am taking the time 
of the Senate now to acquaint the Congress, to leave a record 
at least of the true conditions as they exist in some parts 
wherein these Indians live. 

Recently the Committee on Indian Affairs sent a subcom- 
mittee to Oklahoma. That subcommittee spent 12 days 
traveling, day and night, and holding hearings. The com- 
mittee visited practically every reservation, visited many of 
the schools of the State, and at this particular school to 
which I have referred (the Fort Sill School) we held our 
hearing in the auditorium—one little room, formerly a class- 
room, holding perhaps 75 people, at one end a little elevation 
called a stage. There, in the so-called auditorium, the 
committee met, and before the committee there appeared 
one of the original blanket Indians of the Kiowa and Co- 
manche Tribes, educated at this little school, who went there 
10 years and got to the second grade—not because he was 
unable to make more progress but because that is the high- 
est grade they had at that time. This Comanche Indian 
stood before us. He had on a flannel shirt, khaki trousers, 
and the brogan shoes common to the Indian tribe. His hair 
was long, parted in the middle, plaited down his back. He 
made a speech to our committee, and at this time I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to that speech. I read 
from the original notes given me by the stenographer who 
took down the speech. This Indian was making a plea for 
his people. He was making a plea for his own children. 
I read: 


SURVEY OF CONDITONS OF THE INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(United States Senate, subcommittee of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, Fort Sill Indian School, Lawton, Okla., Saturday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1930) 


The subcommittee met pursuant to agreement, the Hon. Lynn 
J. Prazier (chairman) presiding, at 9 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators PINE and THOMAS. 

Albert Attocknie was called as a witness, and after being first 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Senator Frazier. You may proceed. 

Mr. ATTOCKNIE. Honorable Senate committee, the Great White 
Father in Washington has seen fit to hear the pleas of my people 
down here, the restricted Indians of the Comanche Tribe. We 
are here assembled this morning, as we have been in the 
from time to time, as our Senators from Oklahoma, Senators PINE 
and THOMAS, can recall. 

We have been asking that the Fort Sill Indian School be en- 
larged to a capacity of about 600. We have children located 
around here in the immediate vicinity from the various tribes 
that will fill the school very readily. We have passed resolutions 
that Senators THomas and Prxx already have received. We firmly 
believe that is the only way of assimilating the Indian from his 
native life of living in a tepee into the palefaces’ civilization. 
We have people here who are now my age who have attended 
school here. There are children of those former students, and 
also grandchildren, that are now attending the Fort Sill Indian 
School. Some of them have to have interpreters to transact 
business or to enable them to talk. 

We are asking that this committee inquire and ask the speakers 
at the Federal building whether or not they are able to send their 
children to the public schools decently clothed and properly fed 
like the white people who send their children to those schools. 
Isay no. We are not in that stage of life yet. We need the Gov- 
ernment boarding schools, I say, all over the United States yet 
for a period of say, 50 years. There is no use of the investigating 
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committee educating me. I am too old. These other older 
people here, there is no use trying to educate them or anything 
else because they will die just as they are. 

When we are not advanced to the stage where we can com- 
pete with the white population of the United States just like 
white men, the Indians refer to that and say the children are not 
raised right; they are not shown right. We hear that they are 
the criminals; they are the failures of the community where they 
reside. It is natural, therefore, to blame the other fellow for 
what your faults may be and to say that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not properly school us. I believe I am as intelligent 
as my children who are going to school. I have one in the ninth 
grade and one in the sixth, the youngest one only at the age of 
9. I went to school several years—10 years maybe. I got to the 
second grade. Am I to blame for that? I believe I have the 
brains just the same as these children have in the higher grades. 

We are here asking that the Fort Sill School be retained, where 
our children may be trained to take their part as successful citi- 
zens in the United States for a long period of time in the future. 
I disagree with Secretary Wilbur. I say when Secretary Wilbur 
says, “ We will win the Indians in 20 years,” he is mistaken. I 
would like to ask the Secretary to take one day to go through the 
reservation where the actual suffering may be seen, where our 
children may be seen going barefooted because they have no 
money to buy shoes. Of course, this year was an especially hard 
‘time. The depression has been prevalent all over the United 
States and especially among the Indians. 

It has not been such a long time ago since we lived in tepees 
and had never been in a building like this. I was born on a 
reservation in a tepee and so were many of these older parents. 
We did not know anything about hospitals; we did not know 
anything about schools. We were afraid to go to schools because 
they said, the white man will mistreat you and you will die with 
tuberculosis if you attend the white man’s school.” Well; it was 
really so, because I believe the health department of the Indian 
Bureau did not look after the students well enough. Another 
things is they take them to a different climate and the climatic 
conditions of Pennsylvania and Haskell have not been suitable to 
our people. I sent three students to Haskell from the Fort Sill 
Indian School. One of them came back with his lungs affected. 
The other two have passed through Haskell and have diplomas, 
they tell me. I do not know what diploma means. I do not 
know what it means to have an education. A teacher in the 
Government service has to have a diploma from other schools. 
These two children of mine have finished Haskell but they tell 
me they can not teach in the white public schools because they 
do not have the proper education. 

Now, I believe the Indian schools here should be advanced. 
Haskell should be advanced. They should be given there a full 
course of a college nature and, speaking for my people here, the 
restricted Indian, I say that Fort Sill ought to be increased to 
where it will take at least 600 pupils. I believe we have enough 
pupils around here so that we could take that many children. 
Many children have graduated from this school. Senator THomas 
will recall he was here one time when we lined up 24 young people 
such as you have seen here, who were graduating from the Fort 
Sill Indian School. They stayed here and got their diplomas and 
graduated from this school, but I do not believe half of them have 
gone on for further education. 

Now, a Comanche Indian thinks just as much of his child as 
any other father of his offspring. It is just like a cow with her 
little calf. You take the calf away from her and put it into an 
ad jo field, even though the calf Is being well cared for, yet 
it is natural for that cow, or horse too, to try to break over some- 
times. Horses will cut themselves in order to get to their off- 
spring. We are just like the animals I referred to when you send 
our students from here over to Haskell. The natural inclination 
is that they want to go home. I do not know whether any of you 
Senators have been away from home when you were a boy or not, 
but I can recall when I went to school. I wanted to go back to my 
tepee and be with my own people. I had better food; I was better 
clothed; I was in a better home; but I must go back. That, to 
some extent, keeps the child from learning I believe. I do not 
know for certain but that is what I believe. If the student is 
satisfied, why they can learn more. So we plead for a bigger 
school right here at Fort Sill. 

We need two dormitories; we need an administration building; 
we need shop buildings; we are the most needful of any institu- 
tion in the Indian Service. 

When our children grow up the larger boys could be trained as 


harnessmakers, they could be trained as mechanics, they could 


be trained as shoemakers, or as carpenters, and, in many other 
things, if you had the facilities here at the Fort Sill Indian School 
to do so. I believe I am expressing, when I say that, the senti- 
ment of the restricted class of Indians here, those like myself who 
have no education. Some of them are worse than I am. I can 
talk broken English. I am able to talk to you now but some of 
them can not even do that. Our time is so limited. We are ask- 
ing that our case be considered. We have talked to the superin- 
tendent and asked him to recommend to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs these things. We have appealed to Senators PINE 
and Tomas to introduce a bill in Congress in order that we may 
have bigger schools. For some reason we do not have any success. 
I am inclined to believe, if you people will question the Indians 
as to their home conditions, and so forth, that you will disagree 
with Secretary Wilbur that we are far advanced as some reports 
have indicated. 
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We are expressing the desire of the Comanches situated in 
Commanche County that this Fort Sill School be made larger. The 
nope of the Indian race is in their youth, which you see back 

ere. i 

That is something, Mr. President, that some others, m- 
cluding Senators upon this floor, have not as yet discovered. 
This untutored Comanche Indian makes the statement that 
the hope of the Indian race is in their youth. 

Educate them and in due course of time we will get to where 
Secretary Wilbur may say we have won the Indians. That is a 
long way off, Mr. Senators. We are just in the dawn of time so 
far as that is concerned. We have all afternoon to get there yet.. 
The white man did not attain his citizenship and his success in 


the course of one generation. No. They must have taken many 
generations. l 


Mr. President, I suggest that a copy of this speech, deliv- 
ered by this untutored Comanche Indian, a wild Comanche 
Indian with long hair plaited down his back, be sent to the 
distinguished Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the re- 
quest that he answer it. I suggest that another copy be 
sent to the distinguished Secretary of the Interior, and like- 
wise that he be asked to submit a reply thereto. 

Mr. President, the amendment that is now pending before: 
the Senate proposes to transfer the source of funds for the 
maintenance of the Kiowa Agency from the tribal funds of , 
the Indians to the Federal Treasury. For years past the 
Government has been using money belonging to these In-: 
dians with which to support an Indian agency that not only 
supervises these particular Indians but supervises other 
tribes of Indians. In other words, money taken from A, B, 
and C is used by the Government for supervising the busi- 
ness of D, E, and F. 

We hear it said sometimes, Mr. President, that the white 
man has robbed the Indians. I make the statement here 
now that for every dollar that the white people of America 
have robbed the Indians the Government has robbed them 
of a thousand, and here in this amendment another act of 
robbery is on its way. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to be too severe upon the 
chairman of the subcommittee, but he does not know what 
this item means; the committee does not know what it 
means; the Senate does not know what it means; and 
neither does any Member of the House of Representatives 
know what it means. I am complaining of the system that 
has grown up with reference to the conduct of Indian affairs. 
Clerks of the Indian Office come to Congress and submit a 
budget estimate and Congress accepts that budget and pro- 
ceeds to enact its terms into law without knowing anything 
of what it is doing. 


I said a moment ago that this item proposes to take 
money from the remnants of trust funds belonging to these 
three tribes of Indians and to use that money to support in 
part an Indian agency that has under its jurisdiction other: 
tribes than the ones proposed to be taxed to maintain that 
agency. Against that item and that practice I protest. 

I now submit for the Recorp, and ask the clerk to read in 
my time, a letter from the business committee of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: I 


ANADARKO, OKLA., December 13, 1930. | 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, . 
Member of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THomass We, the Kiowa tribal business committee, 
have noted an item in the paper where it is proposed to appro- 
priate $51,000 of our Red River oil money to be used in paying 
the running expenses of the Kiowa Agency. 

As representatives of our tribe, we strongly protest against this 
fund being used to pay current expenses which should be paid by 
an appropriation from the General Treasury funds. 

We know that you are familiar with the facts in the case, as 
you told us last year you would use your influence in the future 
to prevent our tribal money from being used to pay the running 
expenses of the Indian agency. In our interview with you, you 
advised us that Senator Jones promised you that if you would 
permit the 1930 appropriation to be made from our Red River oil, 
fund that he would see that the funds were not again used toj 
pay expenses of the Indian agency. 


Trusting you will use your influence in our behalf to prevent 
our Red River funds from being used to pay the expenses of the 
are, 


UNRK RAR, 
Committeemen. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, supporting 
mat petition and protest, I submit a similar petition and 
protest signed liberally by the members of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indians, and ask that it be made a 
part of the Recorp, but not read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VanpEenzera in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PETITION OF KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIANS, PROTESTING 


APPROPRIATIONS OF “RED RIVER MONEY” FOR MAINTENANCE OF 
KIOWA INDIAN AGENCY, ANADAREKO, OKLA. 


We, the undersigned members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes of Indians, do hereby protest the appropriation of 
$60,000 for the maintenance of the Kiowa Indian Agency, Ana- 
darko, Okla., from our tribal fund, known as the Red River fund. 

The maintenance of the Kiowa Indian Agency, in all justice 
to our people, as made up of the three tribes above mentioned, 
should be paid out of a general appropriation for the reason that 
the business interest of only the original allottees and landowners 
of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians is supervised and 
administered by the Kiowa Indian Agency. The business inter- 
ests of the allottees and landowners of the Wichita, Caddo 
Tribes, and affiliated bands of Indians, who have no interest in 
our fund whatsoever, is also su and administered by the 
Kiowa Indian Agency. The Government is virtually taking 
money out of the pockets of the minors and unallotted of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians, who have no income other 
than what is derived from the annuity payments from the “ Red 
River fund,” to apply on a function that benefits other Indians 
and in which they have no interest. 

Nep E. Brace, Chairman, 
MAXIE FRIZZLEHEAD, 


Lewis G. WARE, 
Tribal Business Committeemen. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the item to 
which the amendment goes proposes to take the sum of 
$51,000, the remnant of the trust fund of the Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache Indians, over their protest, and to use such 
fund for the maintenance of the Anadarko Agency, a gen- 
eral Indian agency having supervision over other tribes of 
Indians who contribute nothing to such expense. The Ana- 
darko Agency has supervision over some 10 tribes and rem- 
nants of tribes, embracing some 5,500 Indians. The Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Apaches, three tribes of this group, em- 
bracing some 4,000 members, have the remnants of trust 
funds approximating some $300,000. The other tribes have 
no trust funds. Approximately one-half, or 2,000, of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians have practically no 
property save their interest in this rapidly diminishing trust 
fund. 

Here is the situation: Four thousand Indians; 2,000 of 
them have no land. They have their proportional part of 
the interest in a trust fund of $300,000, which means that 
these Indians have to-day no property in the world save an 
interest amounting to $58 per capita; and the Indian Bu- 
reau, over their protest, is proposing to take this remnant 
to support a general Indian agency. When this money is 
gone these Indians have no land. They have no allotments. 
They have no money. They become unrestricted. The 
moment that they do, the practice of the Government is to 
turn them adrift; and to-day Indians in similar situations 
can not even go and get funds for medicine or hospital 
services from the Indian Bureau. 

The bill as reported by the committee proposes to take 
the funds held by the Government, the guardian, in trust 
for old, indigent, incompetent, sick, insane, and minor prop- 
ertyless Indians, and to use same for the benefit of the rich 
Indians or the Indians having lands to be leased and man- 
aged. Under the terms of the bill, over 2,000 Indians, with- 
out land or property, including children without allotments 
and aged Indians who have had patents forced upon them, 
and who in practically all such cases have been defrauded 
out of their lands, will be charged some $12.50 per person 
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to maintain a general Indian agency for other tribes who 
have funds and property but no trust funds. 

These Indians who have no lands have a $58 interest in 
a trust fund. They are old. Some are sick. Some are 
insane. Some are blind. Others are minor children, with 
only $58 in the world; and the chairman of this committee 
proposes to take their money to support a general Indian 
agency having supervision over other Indians than those 
mentioned. 

I have heard of people taking money from the blind, from 
the insane, and the sick; but I know of no case where the 
guardian has done that in the case of his ward. Perhaps 
they have; but here the great United States of America, 
worth its hundreds of billions of dollars, now is proposing, 
by the strong right arm of force, to reach its hands into 
the pockets of these poor Indians, with only $58 between 
them and starvation, and take their money to support an 
agency. I will refer briefly in a moment to the nature of 
the support this agency gives them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
California. . 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If a guardian appointed by a court 
to look after the welfare of a ward, a minor, should do or 
undertake to do what is indicated here, the court would 
probably remove that guardian. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The court should not stop 
there. The guardian should be placed in the penitentiary. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was about to add that the court 
probably would send him to jail also. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am not blaming the com- 
mittee. They know not what they do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But they ought to know. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I make no apology for them. 

Mr. President, these propertyless Indians receive practi- 
cally no benefits from the agency they are taxed to main- 
tain, save the services rendered in the payment to them of 
the sum of $25 twice a year. During recent years there has 
been some money in their funds, and they have had a per 
capita payment of $50 a year. That is paid to these In- 
dians in two payments, in the fall and spring. This Indian 
agency pays these Indians two checks for $25 each, and for 
that service the Government charges these Indians $12.50. 
It imposes a 25 per cent tax upon these defenseless people 
to collect their own money. 

Evidence taken recently by the Indian subcommittee shows 
that 90 per cent of the work of the Indian agencies is de- 
voted to the rich Indians or the Indians having property, 
and that the Indians without property, when known, receive 
no attention from the agencies or from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs here at Washington. 

I said a few days ago that the agency at Washington, the 
Indian Bureau, has made a distinction in its definition of an 
Indian. If an American citizen has a drop of Indian blood 
in his veins and a dollar of restricted money, he is an Indian; 
but if he is a full blood and has not a restricted dollar, he 
is not an Indian. That full-blooded Indian, without a dol- 
lar, can not to-day go to the Indian Bureau and get a dol- 
lar with which to maintain himself and his family from 
starvation. He can not even go and get medicine; and the 
only medicine they furnish in many places, as I said the 
other day, is some pills and castor oil, and they can not even 
furnish that to an unrestricted Indian. 

Not so very long ago an Indian having every mark of the 
original aborigine became ill. He entered an Indian Govern- 
ment hospital, stayed a few days, and the Indian Bureau 
found that he was not a restricted Indian, that he had no 
money. He was compelled to leave a sick bed, and did leave 
a sick bed. Why, the policy of the Indian Bureau is such 
that if an Indian came along sick, and if the department 
gave him a pill or a dose of castor oil, and thereafter it 
should be discovered that he was not a restricted Indian, 
they would use a stomach pump upon that Indian to retrieve 
the medicine thus given to him. 

The policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is such that 
when an Indian is given his patent, and becomes an unre- 
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stricted Indian, he thereby ceases to be an Indian; and what 
happens to him thereafter is of little, if any, concern of the 
department. 

As fresh evidence of this policy I call your attention to a 
message just received from the superintendent of the agency 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

On January 2 I sent the superintendent a message as 
follows: 

Please advise me by wire collect if it is necessary for the Goy- 


ernment to provide funds for the relief of Indians under your 
jurisdiction; and if so, indicate nature and extent of relief 


necessary. 

On January 3 I received the following reply: 

Answering telegram, probably 500 families restricted Indians will 
need aid from Government for groceries, medical attention, cloth- 
ing, until May 1. Red Cross can possibly estimate 
Indians needing ald. 

There is a concrete illustration that the bureau have no 
funds for the unrestricted Indians, although they may be 
full bloods. They have not a dollar for them; and here the 
committee is reporting a bill to make 2,000 Comanche In- 
dians propertyless in the next 12 months. I am pleading to 
postpone that evil day for at least a year; and if my amend- 
ment is adopted it will be postponed then only for a year. 

Under existing policies only Indians who have property 
under restriction are considered as Indians, and all others, 
even those whose property has been dissipated and squan- 
dered by the department itself, are outcasts and turned 
adrift to wander, to drift, and to die. 

When the Senate subcommittee was in my State in 
November testimony was received to the effect that at that 
time Indians were actually and literally starving to death. 

On yesterday I received a letter from a minister in east- 
ern Oklahoma. He said that in the past 10 days five 
Cherokee Indians have died of starvation. 

Under present policies any citizen of Indian descent, 
with only a few drops of Indian blood coursing through 
his veins and with a restricted dollar, is considered an 
Indian; but another Indian, although a full blood and with- 
out a restricted dollar, is not an Indian, is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the department and beneath the notice of 
the agents of the Indian Service. 

Mr. President, the policy of the Indian Bureau in selling 
the allotments of Indians and using the proceeds in build- 
ing gaudy houses which are seldom used and, for the want 
of maintenance and repair, soon are uninhabitable, and the 
policy of taking by force the last few dollars of the indi- 
gent, homeless, and helpless members of the Kiowa juris- 
diction, as is now in the bill before us proposed to be done, 
hastens the day when these Indians, those who now have 
land, will be paupers and those who have an interest in 
the almost-depleted trust fund will be penniless; and when 
that evil day shall arrive—in the language of the Indians, 
only a few sleeps ahead—these American citizens, once the 
owners of the vast plains of the Central West, will have 
only the Red Cross between them and dissolution. 

Mr. President, I can not support such a policy toward the 
wards of the Government of the United States. If the item 
now being attacked were the mere sum of $51,000, I would 
not feel justified in using valuable time in attempting to 
lay before the Senate and the country the administrative 
policy of one of the bureaus of the Government. But, Mr. 
President, this is not merely an item of $51,000. It is an 
item synonymous with a policy—the policy of a guardian 
toward his ward and the policy of the Government of the 
United States toward the American Indian. 

As a policy the amount of money involved is of no con- 
cern. The importance of the issue raised transcends the 
possible value of money and can be measured only by the 
future welfare and even by the lives of thousands of Indian 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. President, I oppose the appropriation of $51,000 of 
the trust funds of these Indians, not alone because it robs 
by law over 2,000 landless and defenseless people but be- 
cause it is a wrong, unjust, and defenseless policy for the 
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Government to follow in the exercise of the responsibilities 
of guardianship toward its Indian wards. 

While the questioned item is here upon the presumed 
recommendation of the responsible head of the Indian 
Office, yet it is doubted if he ever heard of the 4 per cent 
fund or the Red River oil fund, or even could name the 
several tribes under the jurisdiction of the Kiowa Agency. 
Admittedly he has never visited these children of his care, 
and has not even visited the State embracing over one-half 
his wards, and presenting every possible problem confront- 
ing the bureau under his supervision. 

At this point I ask to be permitted to call attention to 
a circular outlining the kind of services these identical 
Indians receive at the hands of the very employees whose 
salaries they are compelled to pay. 

I exhibit a mimeographed sheet headed “Circular to 
Indians,” issued at the Kiowa Indian Agency, Anadarko, 
Okla., April 15, 1930, and signed by the district superin- 
tendent in charge. 

Remember, these Indians are forced to pay the expenses 
of the employees who operate the agency, and the agency 
in turn gets out a circular telling the Indians what kind of 
services they can have for their own money. 

From this circular I read the following: 

Friday of each week has been set apart as a day for Indians to 


transact such business at the agency office as can not be trans- 
acted through their farmers and other field employees. 


The circular tells these Indians, “Although you pay me 
my salary, yet you can not come and see me except on one 
day per week, and that day is Friday.” 

Again I read: 

Since Friday is set apart as a day for the Indians to take care 
of their miscellaneous business they are not to come to the office 
requesting checks or information which will cause the clerks to 
devote their time to this class of work and fail to get such im- 
portant work as the drawing of and mailing out of checks, done 
on time. 

And again: 


Indians are requested, therefore, not to call at the agency office 
during the first four work days of the week for the miscellaneous 
information which they desire that can not be furnished by the 
farmers on their office days, but wait until Friday, when routine 
office work will be laid aside and their business handled, 


Mr. President, to-day is Saturday, and on this very day 
and at this very hour there are hundreds of Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache Indians, old and young, sick and insane, 
cold and hungry, who are, by their guardian—the Con- 
gress of the United States—proposed to be taxed to main- 
tain an agency to which they to-day can not even gain 
admission. 

Under the orders contained in this circular the Indians 
can not call upon or see their local farmer on but two days 
per week. They pay the salaries of these commissioners, 
yet they can see them only on two days per week. The cir- 
cular says: 

The office days of each farmer will be Friday and Saturday of 
each week. Submit your requests and purchase orders through 
your farmer. 

The last pathetic paragraph is as follows: 

In conclusion permit me to insist that you cooperate with this 
office in the handling of your business as far as practicable 
through the farmers and other field officers near your homes. 
By so doing you will avoid the expense and loss of time in, 
making needless trips to the agency, and you will have time at 
home to look after your poultry, gardens, stock, and be more, 
able to meet your obligations and take care of yourself and, 
families, 

They are told that if they come on other days than Friday, 
it will be a useless trip; that they can not see their own 
employees, whom they are forcibly taxed to maintain. 

Mr, President, if I am correctly advised, more than half 
of these three tribes have no lands, have no poultry, have no: 
gardens, and have no stock. All their worldly goods consist. 
of the few remaining dollars in this trust fund, less than $60; 
per capita, if this appropriation shall prevail. i 

This item in its present form should not be in this bill., 
The policy which the item exemplifies is wrong. The. 
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Indiarts have protested against this policy, but without suc- 
cess. I have protested to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but 
my protests have gone unnoticed. Perhaps I should not 
expect so much from those who presume to shape the des- 
tiny and to control the property of the Indian wards of the 
Government of the United States. 

The Congress is presumed to make the policies for the 
education and civilization of the Indian citizens of the coun- 
try. By the act of June 2, 1924, all Indians born in the 
United States were declared to be citizens of the United 
States. 

Over a period of years, through lack of interest and for 
the want of sympathy for a helpless race, the Congress has 
delegated the responsibility of making our Indian policy to 
the Secretary of the Interior. For the same reason that the 
Congress has shifted the burden, the Secretary of the 
Interior has delegated the Indian policy making to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and there the responsibility rests 
to-day. But the fault which I assert is not at the door of 
the Indian Office alone. It rests, mountainlike, on the very 
steps of the Capitol of the United States. 

These developed and developing policies have been and 
are being formed right here by the Congress itself. The 
status of the Indian citizen to-day is the result of policies 
suggested by the Indian Office, rubber stamped by the Con- 
gress, approved by the President, and placed into effect 
under rules and regulations made and promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I assert that the direct and unescapable 
responsibility rests upon the Congress to shape and make 
the policies for the benefit of our Indian wards, and then it 
is the further duty of the Congress to see that such formu- 
lated policies are fairly, justly, and fully carried out by the 
agents of the Government commissioned to execute the laws 
enacted by the only lawmaking department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the last analysis, all sustained inefficiency, incompe- 
tency, and maladministration of every form in every branch 
of the public service finds its support and nutriment in the 
two Houses forming the Congress of the United States. 

If the item to which I have alluded and which my amend- 
ment seeks to strike from the bill is by the votes of the 
Senate retained in the measure, one more injustice will have 
been done to three Indian tribes embracing some 4,000 
Indian wards of our Government. 

Injustice has been done these wards before. Former bills 
have authorized the Interior Department to reach its hands 
into the sacred trust fund of these Indians and to take there- 
from a total sum of over one-half million dollars, and to use 
such funds for the maintenance of a general agency for 
other tribes and for the maintenance of a general hospital 
for the care and benefit of Indians from all parts of the 
United States. 

I oppose such a policy, and I protest this unconscionable 
misappropriation of the trust funds of the helpless and 
defenseless wards of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Indians have never been able to learn 
and do not now know how their trust funds have been 
managed and expended. No accounting is made or state- 
ments rendered to the business committees representing the 
various Indian tribes. Likewise, no statements are made to 
the individual Indians who have funds retained under the 
jurisdiction of the local agencies, or even by the Indian Office 
itself. 

For years the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians did 
not know that their trust funds were being used to maintain 
a general agency and a general hospital under the Anadarko 
jurisdiction. 'They by chance made the discovery. Forth- 
with they filed a protest, and such protest has been con- 
tinuous since that discovery. 

In addition to their protest to the department and to the 
respective Houses of the Congress, I have likewise protested 
in this Chamber. Two Congresses ago I presented an 
amendment similar to the one now before us, and it was 
agreed to by the Senate. In the conference committee, that 
graveyard of Senate hopes, plans, and amendments, it was 
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quietly entombed among its many brothers. In the succeed- 
ing Congress I resurrected the amendment and proposed it 
in the Senate Committee on Appropriations. That was last 
year. The amendment was not accepted by the committee, 
and I notified the Senator in charge of the bill, now the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the great and powerful Committee 
on Appropriations, that I proposed to offer it in the Senate, 
whereupon the distinguished Senator stated that if I would 
not propose the amendment and would call his attention to 
the item in the next bill he would try to help work out a 
solution. 

Acting upon what I construed to be a promise of assist- 
ance, I did not at that time offer the amendment, and when 
the pending bill reached the Senate I went before the sub- 
committee to which it was referred and renewed my opposi- 
tion to the item and submitted a motion to strike it from 
the bill. When the bill was reported to the Senate the 
objectionable item, like Banquo’s ghost, appeared in its ac- 
customed place, and again I am forced to-occupy the time 
of the Senate in performing what I conceive to be my un- 
escapable and imperative duty—the task of trying to pre- 
vent the Government of the United States from taking by 
force the trust funds of landless and homeless old men and 
women, of the sick and insane, and of minors and in- 
competents for the purpose of paying salaries and expenses, 
buying automobiles and supplies, and the general mainte- 
nance expenses of an Indian agency which donates much 
of its time to Indian wards other than members of the tribes 
thus forcibly taxed to maintain such agency. 

Mr. President, the use of such funds for the purposes 
mentioned, while made legal by law, nevertheless constitutes, 
in my judgment, a misappropriation of trust funds, and 
when known will be condemned as a crime against not only 
our helpless Indian wards but likewise a crime against the 
public conscience of America. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the origin of the trust fund? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is an interesting ques- 
tion. The committee does not know, the chairman does not 
know, the House does not know; but one man in the De- 
partment of the Interior knows, and that one man not only 
governs this Congress but 300,000 Indians located through- 
out the United States. We are his mere rubber stamps; 
acting, I might say, ignorantly; I know of no milder word 
to correctly express the idea I have in my mind. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator understands I am seek- 
ing information. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will explain. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the origin of the trust fund? 
Who, then, are the beneficiaries, and what right has any- 
body to divert the fund from the purpose for which it is 
designed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. These three tribes of In- 
dians 300 years ago roamed over the plains of America in 
the central West, from the Dakotas to the Gulf, from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies. They were in undisputed pos- 
session of such lands in that area as they desired. 

Along about 1865 the Government, desiring their lands, 
invited them to participate in a convention at Medicine 
Lodge, Kans. At that time these Indians were in unre- 
stricted possession of all this territory. The Government 
invited the Indians to come and listen to a proposition to 
be made to them, and at that time a proposition was made 
to them, a threat, a demand, that the Indians restrict their 
plain possessions to territory embracing the larger part of 
Oklahoma and the northwestern part of Texas. They had 
to accede to the demands made by the Government. They 
acceded to the treaty in 1865, but a few years afterwards 
the Government found that it held title to no land in Texas. 
Texas always owned her land. So the Government had 
made a treaty giving these Indians land in Texas over which 
it had no color of title. Therefore they had to get the In- 
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dians together again, and they proposed to them that they 
deed their lands in Texas and take a smaller reservation. 

Again the Indians were summoned into a camp at Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kans. On a river up there in western Kansas 
where it is shady, surrounded by high hills, these Indians 
were assembled in a valley. On the high hills overlooking 
this valley were stationed 500 artillerymen with cannon and 
a thousand cavalrymen. There in the valley in the shade, 
surrounded by cannon and 1,500 soldiers, they made their 
new treaty, and I will refer to it later. 

The Indians in effect were told this, “ Unless you cede 
this land and take this smaller reservation, we will go to 
war on you. You can have your choice of fighting or mov- 

„; and they chose to move. I will refer to that later 
in the words of the Indians themselves. 

Later on, when the Indians were forced into the smaller 
reservation, upon land to which the Government claimed 
to have title, they were getting along all right for years, but 
along about 1896 the white man began to want the lands in 
the smaller reservation, and the Government again made a 
teeaty with the Indians proposing to buy the land, and it 
did buy it, reserving in it four different tracts called “ pas- 
tures,” and gave the Indians $4,000,000 for it. 

From 1901 until the present time that money has been 
used in per capita payments to the Indians. That money is 
gone. The Indians had reserved some smaller areas, and 
later on they were sold under the orders of the Govern- 
ment; that is, they agreed to what the Government said. 

That land was sold, and the money was spent by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1923 the Indians themselves discovered that they had 
an equitable claim to the south half of the Red River. In 
the early days the middle of the Red River was thought to 
be the boundary line between Oklahoma and Texas. Texas 
laid claim to the south half, but when oil was discovered 
there Oklahoma laid claim to it and the Federal Govern- 
ment laid claim to it. The matter went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Supreme Court finally 
held that the boundary line did not stop at the river but 
went to the south bank of the Red River, placing the land in 
Oklahoma, placing the southern boundary line at the south 
bank of the Red River, but in making the original treaty 
the middle of the river was written in the treaty as the 
boundary line. The Indians got the idea, and it was their 
own discovery, that their reservation should have gone to 
the Texas boundary line; that when that treaty was orig- 
inally made it was the intention of the Government to give 
them all the land in that particular territory that the Gov- 
ernment had had. If the Government had known at that 
time that the boundary line went to the south bank of the 
Red River, it was the contention of the Indians that they 
would have been given title to that land within their res- 
ervation. Upen the discovery of oil there the Indians laid 
claim to royalties from the oil discovered on the south bank 
of the Red River. 

I came to Congress in 1923. My first act was to introduce 
a bill giving them the benefit of these royalties. ‘The 
Indians went into their own pockets to raise money, hired 
private attorneys, and brought witnesses to Washington. 
They brought back to Washington the former Chief of Staff, 
Hugh L. Scott, who had served on that Indian reservation in 
the earlier days. They brought here ex-Governor Taylor, 
of Tennessee, who, as a young man, when his father was 
Indian Commissioner in 1867, had gone to Medicine Lodge 
and was there present at the time the treaty was made. 

After three years of argument and expense on the part 
of the Indians themselves, over the protest of the Govern- 
ment, over the protest of the Department of Justice, with 
no support from the Department of the Interior or the In- 
dian Bureau, they won their case. They convinced the great 
Public Lands Committee of the House that they were right 
and the House passed a bill giving the Indians the royalties. 
They amounted to about $1,500,000. The bill came to the 
Senate. Former Senator Harreld, of Oklahoma, was then 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. His sym- 
pathies were with the Indians and he got the Senate to pass 
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the bill. From that source, from their own private re- 
sources, their own ingenuity, they discovered their right, 
prosecuted the right, and every dollar they have now is in 
the Indian Office as a result of their own efforts. There is 
no case on record where money of this kind has been used 
by the Government to maintain an agency or a hospital or 
a school even for the Indians themselves. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt at some length on what the 
Congress proposes to do. I wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate briefly, if I may, to one other feature of the 
proposition. The courts have always been friendly to the 
Indians. The Congress, when it understands the matter, 
has always been friendly to the Indians. I know of no in- 
justice ever done to the Indians when the Congress under- 
stood what it was doing. But the Indians have had no one 
here in the past that had any friendly interest in their case. 
I am doing the best I can, with such support as I have, 
which is most valuable. 

Here is what the Indian Bureau has had to say about 
these Indians. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, to sum up the situation, the 
fund thus raised and created was committed to the care of 
the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It was. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The legal, the equitable title to it 
rests in these particular Indians? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was supposed to be used for their 
benefit? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On the basis of per capita 
payment, always, as in other similar cases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand the situation, it is 
proposed to divert that fund and devote it to some other 
purpose than that to which it was originally devoted? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Exactly so; and it has been 
diverted in the past to the extent of half a million dollars 
that the Indians do not now have. It would take a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to understand the situation. This particular 
item is not understood. The Senate does not understand 
it. The Senator from Utah in charge of the bill does not 
understand it or he would not take the position he does 
about the item. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As the Senator explains it, it ap- 
pears to me to be a very simple matter, namely, that we 
ought not to violate the arrangement in respect of this 
trust fund. It seems to me that is the very point involved 
in the discussion. : A 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator has come to 
the only conclusion anyone can reach if he has any sym- 
pathy for a race that can not speak or act for themselves. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the only record 
before the Senate from the Indian office. Here is what Mr. 
Dodd said. He is the man to whom I referred a while ago 
as being the dictator down there. He has charge of the 
finances. Some one has to do it. He does it well, but I 
object to an employee of the Indian Office dictating these 
affairs without the matter being understood and approved 
by those responsible. He is not responsible. He is work- 
ing for the Indian Office. He is working for the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. He is not employed by the In- 
dians. He feels no responsibility. The other day when I 
proposed in the committee to have reinstated in this very 
bill an item of $160,000 to be made immediately available 
for the relief of the Indians, he said, I oppose the item.” 
I said, “Why?” He said, “If that item should pass, we 
would have to set up a net item on our books in the Indian 
Bureau.” That is the only reason he gave for being op- 
posed to it. 

Here is what Mr. Dodd said about these Indians: 

They have at this time, or had on June 30, $737,000 in the 
Treasury, with the amounts appropriated for 1931 and 1932, total- 


ing $510,000, that will be available for future use after the 1932 
fiscal year, $237,000, 
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If this bill passes, these Indians, more than 4,000 of them, 
will have a trust fund remaining in the sum of $237,000, or 
$58 per capita, and that is all the money these Indians have. 
Half of them have no lands. When this money is gone, for 
the want of a dollar they become unrestricted. Then the 
Salvation Army and the Red Cross and the counties in 
which they live will constitute the only barrier between them 
and starvation. 

Further on Mr. Dodd said: 

Their income is about gone. They have no definite tribal assets 
from which they have any set income, and within two or three 


years’ time the Congress will have to make an outright gratuity 
appropriation for the support of the activities at that point. 


I have no hesitancy in making the statement that the 
policy in force to-day by the Government, acting through 
the Department of the Interior, acting through the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, acting through the Congress, is to 
pauperize the American Indian, and when he is pauperized 
he will be set adrift to wander and to starve and to die, and 
this bill only hastens that evil day. I am protesting 


against it. 
I have invited the attention of the Senate to the activities 


of the bureau and the attitude they maintain toward these 
Indians. I desire next to call the attention of the Senate 
to the action of about their only other friend, the courts of 
the country. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is describing a situation which 
exists in my own State. The facts are not identically the 
same, but there are several hundred Indians adrift. They 
are not on reservations in my State. These Indians have be- 
come poverty-stricken and have become charges upon the 
townships, charges to such an extent that the whites are 
finding it utterly impossible to raise sufficient cash to sup- 
port the Indians for whom the Government of the United 
States ought to be responsible. ? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in the case 
of the Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (30 U. S.) Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


A people once numerous, powerful, and truly independent, found 
by our ancestors in the quiet and uncontrolled on of an 
ample domain, gradually sinking beneath our superior policy, our 
arts and our arms, have yielded their lands by successive treaties, 
each of which contains a solemn guaranty of the residue, until 
they retain no more of their formerly extensive territory than is 
deemed necessary to their comfortable subsistence. To preserve 
this remnant, the present application is made. 

. * > 9 * * . 

In considering this subject, the habits and usages of the Indians, 
in their intercourse with their white neighbors, ought not to be 
entirely disregarded. At the time the Constitution was framed 
the idea of appealing. to an American court of justice for an asser- 
tion of right or a redress of wrong had perhaps never entered the 
mind of an Indian or of his tribe. Their appeal was to the toma- 
hawk or to the Government. This was well understood by the 
statesmen who framed the Constitution of the United States, and 
might furnish some reason for omitting to enumerate them among 
the parties who might sue in the courts of the Union. Be this as 
it may, the peculiar relations between the United States and the 
Indians occupying our territory are such that we should feel much 
difficulty in considering them as designated by the term f. 
state were there no other part of the Constitution which might 
shed light on the meaning of these words. But we think that in 
construing them considerable aid is furnished by that clause in 
the eighth section of the third article; which empowers Congress 
to “ te commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” 


Iam now reading from the opinion in the case of United 
States v. Kagama and Another, Indians (U. S. Repts. 118, 
375): 


The relation of the Indian tribes living within the borders of 
the United States, both before and since the Revolution, to the 
people of the United States has always been an anomalous one 
and of a complex character, 

Following the policy of the European governments in the dis- 
covery of America toward the Indians who were found here, the 
the Colonies before the Revolution and the States and the United 
States since, have recognized in the Indians a possessory right to 
the soil over which they roamed and hunted and established occa- 
sional villages. But they asserted an ultimate title in the land 
itself by which the Indian tribes were forbidden to sell or transfer 
it to other nations or peoples without the consent of this para- 
mount authority. When a tribe wished to dispose of its land, or 
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and 

thus far not brought under the laws of the Union or of the State 
within whose limits they resided. 

Perhaps the best statement of their position is found in the two 
opinions of this court by Chief Justice Marshall 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (5 Pet. 1) and in the case of Worcester 
v. State of Georgia (6 Pet. 515, 536). These opinions are exhaus- 
tive, and in the separate opinion of Mr. Justice Baldwin, in the 
former, is a very valuable résumé of the treaties and statutes 
See fhe; — : $o rand: during the non 
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In the opinions in these cases they are spoken of as “ wards of 
the Nation,” “ pupils,” as local dependent communities. In this 
spirit the United States has conducted its relations to them from 
its organization to this time. But, after an experience of 100 
years of the treaty-making system of government, Congress has 
determined upon a new departure—to govern them by acts of 
Congress. This is seen in the act of March 3, 1871, embodied in 
paragraph 2079 of the Revised Statutes: 

No Indian nation or tribe, within the territory of the United 
States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent na- 
tion, tribe, or power, with whom the United States may contract 
by treaty; but no obligation of any treaty lawfully made and 
ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3, 
1871, shall be hereby invalidated or impaired.” 


I read further from the opinion in United States against 
Kagama et al.: 


and of New York, and had agreed 
When the time came a 
brought in the Su; 
for the plaintiff. But this court 
State could not enforce this removal, 
to do so was in the United States. See also the case of the 
Indians (5 Wall. 737), New York Indians (5 Wall. 761). 
The power of the General Government over th remnants of 
@ race once powerful, now weak and diminished in numbers, is 
necessary to their protection— 


I have shown how we are protecting them— 


as well as to the safety of those among whom they dwell. It 
must exist in that Government, because it never has existed 
anywhere else, because the theater of its exercise is within the 
geographical limits of the United States, because it has never 
been denied, and because it alone can enforce its laws on all the 
tribes. 


From the case of Cramer et al. v. United States (261 U. S. 
332) I read: 


In United States v. Kagama (118 U. S. 375, 383, 384) the gen- 
eral doctrine was laid down by this court that the Indian tribes 
are wards of the Nation— 


The opinion does not say there that the rich Indians are 
the wards of the Nation; it does not say that the poor and 
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needy Indians are the wards of the Nation; but it says all 
Indian tribes are the wards of the Nation— 

communities dependent on the United States. “From their very 
weakness and helplessness, so largely due to the course of dealing 
of the Federal Government with them and the treaties in which 
it has been promised, there arises the duty of protection and with 
it the power.” This duty of protection and power extends to indi- 
vidual Indians, even though they may have become citizens. 

I refer at this time to a decision delivered by the Supreme 
Court in 1886, in the case of the Kansas Indians, Fifth Wal- 
lace, 755: 

Our superiority of strength and advantages of civilization should 
make us lenient toward the Indian. The wrong inflicted upon 
him should be taken into account and the balance placed to his 
credit. The moral view of the question should be considered and 
the question asked: Can not the Indian be made a useful and 
productive member of society by proper teaching and treatment? 
If the effort is made in good faith, we will stand better before the 
civilized nations of the earth and in our own conscience for 
having made it. 

Reading again from the case of Cramer et al. against 
United States: 

After pointing out the fact that it was the policy of the Govern- 
ment to protect all Indians and their property and to teach and 
persuade them to abandon their nomadic habits the court said: 
“The civil and political status of the Indians does not condition 
the power of the Government to protect their property or to in- 
struct them. Their admission to citizenship does not deprive the 
United States of its power nor relieve it of its duty. 


Mr. President, so much for the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Without exception the Supreme Court has been 
friendly to the Indians; without exception the Supreme 
Court has known what it was doing; and every tribunal that 
knows what it is doing, that is responsible, has been friendly 
toward the Indians, Those who do not know and make no 
effort to find out, I fear, have sometimes acted otherwise. 

I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
opinions and policy of some of the former Presidents of the 
United States. In 1790 the first President had this to say 
about the Indian problem: 

The general Government will never consent to your being de- 
frauded but will protect you in all your just rights. 

I wonder what George Washington would do if he were 
chairman of the committee. 

In 1820 President Monroe, in an address on the duty of 
Congress, pointed out— 


If I survive the existing crisis, I will reform the Indian system. 
Andrew Jackson in his farewell address said: 


The States which had so long been retarded in their improve- 
ment, by the Indian tribes residing in the midst of them, are at 
length relieved from the evil; and this unhappy race—the original 
dwellers in our land—are now placed in a situation where we 
may well hope that they will share in the blessings of civilization 
and be saved from that degradation and destruction to which they 
were rapidly hastening while they remained in the States; and 
while the safety and comfort of our own citizens have been 
greatly promoted by their removal, the philanthropist will rejoice 
that the remnant of that ill-fated race has been at length placed 
beyond the reach of injury or oppression and that the paternal 
care of the general Government will hereafter watch over them 
and protect them. 


Mr. President, what would President Jackson say were he 
here to-day? 

One of the last remarks attributed to Mr. Lincoln was: 

If they have outlived many things, they have not outlived the 
protection offered by the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
Congress. 

The Indians have the protection of the Constitution; they 
have the protection of the laws; they have the protec- 
tion of treaties; but they do not have the protection of 
those constituted to enforce the Constitution, of those con- 
stituted to enforce the treaties, and of those especially con- 
stituted to enforce the laws of the Congress. 

President Grant in his second inaugural address to the 
Congress in 1873 said: ` 

He— 


Referring to the Secretary of the Interior— 


is chiefiy occupied in the management of the public lands * 
and with the conduct of Indian affairs, a troublesome and un- 
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satisfactory department, which has always been a reproach to the 
United States, and will apparently continue so till the Indians 
themselves disappear or become civilized. 

He could make that statement here to-day; in fact, he 
could revise the statement by saying that if the present 
policy continues the disappearance of the Indians will only 
be a few sleeps ahead. 

Theodore Roosevelt made this statement in his last ad- 
dress, delivered in his capacity as Vice President, at the State 
fair at Minneapolis, on September 2, 1901, which was not 
long ago as the life of the Nation goes: 

Half a century ago Minnesota and the two Dakotas were Indian 
hunting grounds. We committed plenty of blunders, and now 
and then worse than blunders, in our dealings with the Indians. 

This is not the first time this question has been brought 
up in Congress. Seventy-three years ago a speech was made 
in the Senate of the United States by an illustrious Senator, 
Sam Houston, of Texas. He opened his speech with this 
statement, which, true then, is, perhaps, equally true to-day: 

I have very little hope that any appeal which I can make for 
the Indians will do any good, 

Further on he said: 


The Indian has a sense of justice, truth, and honor that should 
find a responsive chord in every heart. 
* * We rob them— 


Said Senator Houston— 


first of their native dignity and character; we rob them next of 
what the Government appropriates for them. If we do not do it 
in this Hall, men are invested with power and authority, who, 
Officiating as agents or traders, rob them of everything which is 
designed for them. 


Away back yonder, 75 years ago, said Senator Houston, not 
only were the Indians robbed by the agents of the Govern- 
ment, but they were likewise robbed in the Halls of Con- 
gress; and if this item shall go through another robbery will 
take place. 

Mr. President, in some places it is considered honorable to 
meet a man on the highway, to give him a chance to run or 
fight, and to take his money; but here we are supposed to do 
it by law. 


Not less than $100,000,000— 


Said Senator Houston—and this was in 1857, 73 years 
ago— 
I learn from statistics, since the adoption of this Government, 
has been appropriated by Congress for purposes of justice and 
benevolence toward the Indians; but I am satisfied that they have 
never realized fifteen millions beneficially. They are too remote 
from the seat of Government for their real condition to be under- 
stood here; and if the Government intends liberality or justice 
toward them it is often diverted from the intended object and 
consumed by speculators. 


It seems that Congress and the committee are not willing 
to take the word of those who have made a special investiga- 
tion, but are relying upon the word of a man who lives in 
the caves of the Interior Department, who comes out annu- 
ally and submits his recommendation, which is O. K’d by the 
Congress and becomes the law of the land. 

At a later date, on April 5, 1880—that is somewhat more 
recent—another Senator, H. L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
made a speech upon this floor in this very Hall. In that 
address he said: 


No tribe of Indians ever entered into a treaty with the United 
States that did not result in putting fetters upon them. They 
have been lassoed into imprisonment and confinement within lim- 
its that the necessities of growth in this Government required, 
and no sooner have we made treaties than we have gone to work 
deliberately to violate them. 

But it is not treaty obligations alone of which the Indian has to 
complain. Why, sir, the treatment of the Indian agents and the 
Army and the whole department, with the Indian for long back, 
is covered with blots and stains and bad faith, and aggravations 
to the Indian, and provocation to violence on his part. 


Again, Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: 


Sir, the Northérn Cheyennes, taken by the Army from their 
home and the graves of their fathers among the cool mountain 
streams of the Northwest, down to the torrid jungles and malaria 
of the Indian Territory, there to fall before the ravages of disease, 
when they broke away and wandered through the wilds of western 
Kansas seeking their old home, were taken by the armed soldiers 
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of the United States and shut up in midwinter, in January, in a 
guardhouse, when the thermometer was 10° below zero, without 
clothing to protect them from the inclemency of the weather. 
They were told by the officer, whose official report I have here, 
“You shall have neither food nor drink nor fuel till you consent 
to go back to your doom in the Indian Territory,” and there they 
were kept without either food or fuel or drink 4 or 5 days—the 
officer reports 4, the Indians say it was 7—in what the officer calls 
“the freezing-out process.” 


Again, Senator Dawes said: 


Does anybody wonder, when these instances multiply around us 
every day, when flags of truce, like that under which General 
Canby fell at the hands of the Modocs, are violated by our own 
soldiers when they treat with the Indians; when the whole history 
of the dispensing of the Indian annuities and of the Indian ap- 
propriations is one long history of plunder; when we make our 
promises with no apparent intention of keeping them—is it to be 
wondered at that the Indian question has come upon us with 
difficulties almost passing solution? 


Mr. President, if no one else knows, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee knows that I am not making 
this speech to consume time. I am making these feeble re- 
marks only in order that a record may be made; and I 
think perchance once every 50 years, or at least once every 
75 years, the country can afford to have one day set aside 
to have a speech made, although a feeble one. I have every 
conviction that had the Senator from Utah understood what 
this amendment meant, he would not have stood in its way 
for a moment. He would have been only too glad to accept 
an amendment early. But perhaps, having st: ted out on a 
career, a campaign, a procedure, he does not feel like now 
accepting it. If he does not, I have no alternative except to 
make the record. 

The Indian problem was almost the same in 1880 as it is 
to-day. Permit me to quote Senator Dawes again: 

I had an interesting conversation a few days since with a chief 
of one of these tribes, as intellectual a man, as clear-headed, and 
as honest and truthful a man, 5 to the department and 
everybody else, as anyone could be; a man who realized the con- 
dition of the Indians, a man who made it a study as well as he 
could, of what, so far as his tribe was concerned, was the best 
solution of this question. I asked Spe if he could have for each 
male member of his tribe 160 acres of land allotted in severalty 


with the conditions that it could not be alienated for 25 years 
what he would say to that. 


He was talking to an Indian chief. 
It was a great while— 
Says Senator Dawes— 


before he could be made to comprehend what I meant, with an 
earnest desire to understand the full meaning of these words; and 
when at last he seemed fully to comprehend them, shaking his 
head, he said, “It would not do us any good; it might our chil- 
dren; but we do not understand your language; we do net know 
how to treat with white men; they always get the pona of us; 
they would pluck us as you do a bird.” 

And here even the pinfeathers are proposed to be plucked 
by the guardian, the Congress of the United States. 


Then I put the question in another form— 

Says Senator Dawes. 

Suppose you were so allotted, and a good, honest Indian agent 
He mentioned “a good, honest Indian agent.” 


My friend from Illinois [Mr. Davis] almost laughs when I say 
that —a good, honest Indian agent were put over you to keep off 
the white people and let you develop yourselves? 

That problem has not changed in 50 years, Mr. President. 
Mention “a good, honest Indian agent” anywhere in the 
country, and you provoke a smile to-day. It has ever been 
so, at least for the past 50 years. 


We don’t know how to work very well. 


This is an old Indian chief, now, speaking. 


We were never taught to work. If our children could be brought 
up to understand your language and to understand what comes 
of work, to understand that what they earned to-day is theirs 
and they can hold it against the world, they could take these lands 
and they could take care of themselves and of us: but we can not 
do it. 


Fifty years ago Senator Dawes had a policy. That is 
more than can be said to-day. 
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Said Senator Dawes: 
Sir, you ought to improve them, make something of them— 
We are. We are making them paupers at every session of 


the Congress. 


Sir, you ought to improve them, make something of them, 
undertake to relieve yourselves of this burden which comes upon 
you as a just retribution for the long line of treatment in the past, 
which finds no justification in any standard of justice or of the 
right between the powerful and the weak. No one expects that 
you can make much out of the adult Indians. You can not teach 
them much how to work and support themselves. Industrious 
habits do not come by the force of enactments. Industrious 
FF beginning with early 

e 

So said Senator Dawes; and when we ask that schools be 
provided to help these defenseless people a point of order is 
made, and the point sustained, and help can not be had. 

Mr. President, perhaps the most distinguished orator 
America has produced had some idea about this matter. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, in an article published in the North 
American Review in 1891, said: 

Nothing can be said to justify our treatment of the Indians. 
There is, however, this shadow of an excuse: In the old times, 
when we lived along the Atlantic, it hardly occurred to our an- 
cestors that they could ever go beyond the Ohio; so the first 
treaty with the Indians drove them back but a few miles. In a 
little while, through immigration, the white race passed the line, 
and another treaty was made, forcing the Indians still farther 
west; yet the tide of immigration kept on, and in a little while 
again the line was passed, the treaty violated. Another treaty 
was made, pushing the Indians still farther toward the Pacific, 
across the Illinois, across the Mississippi, across the Missouri, 
violating at every step some treaty made; and each treaty born 
of the incapacity of the white men who made it to foretell the 
growth of the Republic. 


James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, has this 
to say about the American Indian problem: 

That the Indian is confused in mind as to his status and very 
much at sea as to our ultimate purpose toward him is not sur- 
prising. For a hundred years he has been spun around like a 
blindfolded child in a game of blindman’s buff. Treated as an 
enemy at first, overcome, driven from his lands, negotiated with 
most formally as an independent nation, given by treaty a dis- 
tinct boundary which was never to be changed “while water 
runs and grass grows,” he later found himself pushed beyond that 
boundary line, negotiated with again, and then set down upon a 
reservation, half captive, half protégé. 

What could an Indian, simple thinking and direct of mind, 
make of all this? To us it might give rise to a deprecatory smile. 
To him it must have seemed the systematized malevolence of a 
cynical civilization. * * * Manifestly, the Indian has been 
confused in his thought because we have been confused in ours. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vanpengerc in the 
chair). Does the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator does that, 
I would like to say that I had intended to ask that the 
Senate take a recess at 5 o’clock until Monday at 11 o’clock 
in conformity with the unanimous-consent agreement al- 
ready entered into. If the Senator will withhold his sug- 
gestion until 5 o’clock—— 

Mr. BRATTON. With that understanding, I shall with- 
hold the point. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was not 
apprised of the fact that an agreement had been entered 
into to take a recess at 5 o’clock. I had hoped that an 
arrangement could be effected under which the motion the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen} announced he would 
make to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of- 
fered by me was agreed to might be determined this after- 
noon. I was entirely willing to concede a reconsideration, 
as the Senator well knows, and so announced on the floor. 
I did feel, however, that we might be able to secure final 
action this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. So many Senators have gone for the after- 
noon that I think that should not be attempted to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I presume, considering the 
lateness of the hour, it would perhaps be impossible to have 
the debate concluded and have a determination this after- 
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noon of the motion which I understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will offer for reconsideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask whether that mo- 
tion is to be in order immediately upon convening Monday? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I so understand. I should 
like to have that arrangement made, because it is necessary 
for me to leave the city for Tuesday and Wednesday, and, 
of course, I should like to be here when the matter is de- 
termined Monday if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator from Oklahoma 
would have the floor. I wanted to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma whether he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have not 
concluded, and I will not have concluded for some time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am wondering whether 
an arrangement could be effected now to proceed with the 
matter to which I have referred. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will do my best to have my 
motion disposed of on Monday, out of deference to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. I want to be heard on it for a few 
minutes before it is voted on, but I will try to get recogni- 
tion as soon as I can after we meet on Monday, and I hope 
we can have a vote early on Monday. I certainly will not 
use it to delay disposition of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I interrupted the Senator 
from Oklahoma to suggest the absence of a quorum with no 
thought of taking him from the floor. I want that under- 
stood. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Oklahoma under those 
circumstances retains the floor, and if we take a recess now 
until Monday at 11 o’clock the Senator from Oklahoma will 
be entitled to recognition at 11 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. BRATTON. Precisely; that is why I raised the ques- 
tion at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I yielded only 
for the purpose of a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator from Oklahoma continues to have the floor. 
Will the Senator from Oklahoma indicate to whom he 
yields? ; 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No one is asking me to yield, 
so far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if at 5 
o’clock the Senate is to take a recess, only two or three 
minutes will intervene between now and that hour—— 

Mr. MOSES. That was not the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. The agreement is that on the conclusion of business 
to-day we shall recess until 11 o’clock on Monday. No hour 
was fixed for taking the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I stated 

Mr. MOSES. That the hope was to get through by 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why can we not settle the 
question of the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
reconsider? Iam still willing to have the vote reconsidered 
if a vote on the Senator’s motion to postpone can be taken, 
and a final vote had on the amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not see how that could be done with- 
out the consent of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am sure the Senator from 
Oklahoma will consent. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Oklahoma has the floor, 
and will have it at 11 o’clock Monday. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma is willing that on convening Monday the Senator 
from Pennsylvania shall then make the motion, notice of 
which he has already entered. After that is disposed of the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be entitled to resume the floor, 
the floor having been utilized in the meantime under this 
agreement. I suppose that can be done, but under the situ- 
ation as it now stands, the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
entitled to recognition at 11 o’clock Monday morning, and 
no one can prevent that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Ido not think the Senator from Oklahoma 
will have any trouble in getting the floor as soon as the vote 
is taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he is entitled to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I presume the Senator 
from Oklahoma will yield the floor for the purpose of dis- 
posing of the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania on 
the amendment that was adopted to-day? 

Mr. HEFLIN. There will be no discussion on that motion, 
I understand. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; there will be. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How long would the discussion last? 

Mr. REED. It ought not to last over an hour or an hour 
and a half. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I have no dis- 
position to retain the floor unnecessarily. As I stated a while 
ago, it has been 50 years since a speech was made here in 
defense of the Indian tribes, and I think it is not out of place 
to devote a little time occasionally to these wards of the 
United States. We have a proposition pending before us 
wherein the department and the committee are recommend- 
ing that private trust funds of one tribe be taken to main- 
tain an agency for other tribes. I do not propose that that 
shall be done if I can help it. It is for the chairman of the 
committee to determine. If he forces me to speak on it, 
I shall make a record and depend upon the Congress; if not 
this one, then the next one, to correct an injustice that has 
been going on for years. 

Mr. REED. May I make this suggestion? We all want 
to accommodate the Senator from Arkansas if we can, and 
we do not want to filibuster against the bill. If the Senator 
from Oklahoma will permit us to go ahead and dispose of 
the motion when we meet on Monday, I feel very certain 
that the Presiding Officer would be inclined to recognize him 
as soon as that was done. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. At this point let me say that 
it is agreeable to me to yield the floor, provided I can have 
the floor when the Interior Department appropriation bill 
is again laid before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be prevented. 

Mr. HEFLIN. At what time does the Senate meet on 
Monday? 

Mr. SMOOT. At 11 o'clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose we have an hour fixed, if we can, 
for the Senator from Oklahoma to take the floor on Monday? 

Mr. MOSES. We can not do that except by a gentleman’s 
agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that immediately 
following the disposition of the motion relating to the 
amendment adopted to-day the Senator from Oklahoma re- 
sume the floor and accupy it to the conclusion of his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. That is what I mean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Chair’s under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: I do. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understood the Senator from Arkansas, 
there is no disposition to prevent the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania from having a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, 
I announced that I have no objection to a reconsideration, 
but I do not want a dilatory process to be resorted to and I 
do not wish to be in the attitude of contributing to it. 

Mr. REED. I do not mean to be dilatory about it. I 
should want an immediate vote on my motion to make the 
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bill a special order and that ought to be done within an Mr. MOSES. The Senator will have to couple with that 


hour, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I still do not see why it 
should not be done this evening. 

Mr. REED. I do not think we have a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think we could soon get 
one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Quite a number of Senators left for the 
day with the understanding that there would be no vote 
taken to-night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I just came into the Chamber. I under- 
stand the subject under discussion is the application of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to reconsider the vote by which 
the so-called Robinson amendment was agreed to. I do not 
want to let this occasion pass without saying that, as every- 
body knows, I am just as much in favor of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas as he is himself, or 
as any other Senator may be, but I do not want to be put 
in the attitude, and I hope the Senate will not put itself in 
the attitude, of taking snap judgment on anybody. 

This is a controverted question. It must be conceded 
that those who favor the motion, and I am one of them, 
have taken up most of the time thus far in the debate. 
It must be conceded also that the administration is opposed 
to the amendment. It ought to be heard, and those who 
are opposed to the amendment ought to have the privilege 
of being heard by the Senate. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who was absent from the Chamber, as I was myself, 
at the time the vote was taken, when no roll call was had, 
was thus shut out of an opportunity to present to the Senate 
his views on the opposite side of the question. In all fair- 
ness and in accordance with the precedents of the Senate, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania ought to have the privilege 
of being heard by the Senate. I think the action of the 
Senate in adopting the amendment ought to be reconsidered 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say the only object I have in 
objecting as I did was to get the legislation through. I 
called attention to the fact that there was $34,000,000 pro- 
vider! for in the bill that would put men to work in all the 
Western States. I had no idea that the bill would not be 
finished by this time to-day. I have not any objection at 
all to the proposition of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
shall vote for it now and give up all hope of passing the 
Interior Department appropriation bill within the next two 
or three days. I do not know how long the Senator from 
Oklahoma desires to talk. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I may say that when I shall 
have concluded there will be several Senators to follow me 
on the same matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what plan has been made 
or how much time may be taken or how much time has been 
allotted to speak on the subject. I can not say as to that. 
I want to get the bill through just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I first want to thank the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] for the fairness of his view. Would 
it not be wise to agree now by unanimous consent to a re- 
consideration of the vote and further provide that the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the Robinson amendment be the 
pending question when we meet on Monday morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 
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the understanding that the Senator from Oklahoma yields 
the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; he has already expressed his will- 
ingness to do that. I am confident that we will have a vote 
before 1 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Should we not add to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that we shall vote on the so- 
called Robinson amendment not later than 2 o’clock? 

t Mr. REED. Would not that require a quorum call at this 
ime? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it would not require a quo- 
rum call. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would not require the 
presence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to any limitation. So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to vote immediately to- 
night. But it would not be fair to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to put such a condition to it. He ought to be put 
back in the same position he would have been in if the 
Senate had not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is putting it pretty 
strong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to point out to the 
Senator from Nebraska and other Senators what actually 
happened. The absence of a quorum was suggested and the 
roll was called. The Vice President put the question on 
agreeing to my amendment. The vote being taken, the 
amendment was agreed to. There is no way to get Senators 
here except by the process that was pursued. When the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] later rose and asked 
unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the vote, I agreed 
to it, 

It had been my purpose to have a record vote on the 
amendment. It was not taken for the simple reason that 
there appeared no necessity for insisting upon a record vote. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in charge of the bill, 
objected to the request of the Senator from Oregon. I do 
not want any Senator to proceed upon the theory that snap 
judgment was taken. Every process which could be pursued 
by the Senator in order to afford opportunity for motions 
was taken. I stated when I consented to a reconsideration 
that I had expected other Senators to speak. That was be- 
cause I had heard that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ReeD] was to make a motion. 

I was willing then and I am willing now to have a recon- 
sideration of the vote in order that there may be an expres- 
sion by the Senate through the medium of a record vote on 
the amendment, but I do not wish Senators to act upon the 
matter on the theory that any unfair process has been 
pursued by anyone here or that snap judgment was taken 
on anyone. It has not been done. The usual course has 
been pursued. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I want to confirm what the Senator from 
Arkansas has said. I sat here through the entire progress 
of the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that is a correct statement, 
of what happened. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 
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Mr. REED. Nothing is further from my thought than the 
suggestion that the Senator from Arkansas has been guilty 
of any unfairness. The circumstances were these. A 
quorum call was suggested by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TRAMMELL]. He stated on inquiry at the time that he 
did it so as to provide a quorum to hear an address by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. The junior 
Senator from Arkansas had stated that he expected to speak 
at that time. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
who had agreed with me to remain on the floor and protect 
our rights in the matter, was at the moment engaged in 
conversation with another Senator and did not hear the 
question put. 

No one is guilty of any unfairness in all this. The junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] changed his mind 
and did not speak, although he had told us he was going to 
do so. The attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] was properly enough distracted at the time so 
that he could not interpose any remarks before the question 
was put. I had been absent from the floor about 15 min- 
utes, assuming that the intention of those Senators would 
be carried out. That sort of thing often happens in the 
Senate. It is not culpable for us to be called from the floor 
or to leave the floor for a few minutes in the course of the 
day, but it has always been the practice in the Senate that 
we should not take advantage of one another in that way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To whom is the Senator 
referring when he says that we should not take advantage 
of one another in that way? 

Mr. REED. I am referring to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], who objected to a reconsideration of the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am glad the Senator 
from Pennsylvania made that clear. 

Mr. REED. Iam making it justasclearasIcan. I am re- 
ferring to the objection interposed by the Senator from Utah, 
which would have the effect of gagging me so I could not 
present my motion and could not in time present my views. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I had no idea of gagging anybody. What I 
wanted to do was to get the business of the Senate trans- 
acted. I saw no reason whatever for allowing the appro- 
priation bill to go over and not be acted upon under the 
conditions that existed. If I had it to do over again, that is 
exactly what I would do again. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Manifestly the Senator 
from Utah thought there was a filibuster in progress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had not any doubt about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And he was trying to pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a filibuster on this bill. It is a 
filibuster on everything presented in the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Arkansas whether it is not possible to limit debate or other- 
wise fix a time when we can dispose of the matter? 

Mr. REED. That is not going to be necessary. I think 
we will get to a vote before 1 o’clock. I am acting in the 
utmost good faith in this matter, and I know the Senator 
believes it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. REED. We will get to a vote on the motion early 
Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand the Senator 
from Oklahoma has kindly consented to yield until this 
matter can be disposed of, and I think we can dispose of it 
within a couple of hours on Monday. 

Mr. REED. Then I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
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was adopted be reconsidered and that the question of the 
adoption of the amendment be the pending question when 
the Senate meets on Monday. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator be kind 
enough to couple with that request the suggestion that it 
be disposed of during the calendar day of Monday? 

Mr. REED. I will gladly do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Prior to 6 o’cléck on 
Monday. 

Mr. REED. Prior to 6 o’clock on Monday: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would suit my con- 
venience. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator will he not specify an 
hour. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I ask that the final vote upon the 
amendment and all motions in regard thereto be taken not 
later than 6 o’clock on Monday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not make it not later than 2 o’clock? 

Mr. REED. I think we will obtain a vote by 1 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Make it 5 o’clock. 

Mr. REED. Very well, make it not later than 5 o’clock. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Make it 4 o’clock. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, so there may not be any 
doubt about it, I ask that the request may be stated at the 
desk. Then we will know exactly what we are agreeing to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania restate his request? The clerks at the desk have 
not reduced it to writing. The Chair will also suggest that 
the Senate be in order so that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania may be heard. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas to the 
pending bill was adopted be reconsidered; that the question 
of the adoption of that amendment be the pending question 
when the Senate meets on Monday next; and that a final 
vote on the adoption of that amendment and a final vote 
disposing of all motions pertaining thereto be had not later 
than 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. What is the further 
pleasure of the Senate? 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 11 o’clock on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, under its previous order, took a 
recess until Monday, January 19, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 5), 1931 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

George M. Foland, of Crown Point, Ind., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 40, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind. (Reappointment.) 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major general, reserve 

Maj. Gen. Erland Frederick Fish, Massachusetts National 

Guard, from January 16, 1931. 
To be brigadier general, reserve 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Needham, Massachusetts National 

Guard, from January 16, 1931. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 

To be assistant to the Quartermaster General, with the rank 

of brigadier general, for a period of four years from date 

of acceptance, with rank from January 24, 1931 

Col. Alexander Elliot Williams, Quartermaster Corps, vice 


Brig. Gen. Francis H. Pope, assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, whose term of office expires January 23, 1931. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou who wouldst not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, we would look longingly toward Thee as 
our Father and breathe a little prayer for guidance. Be 
Thou our friend and Savior, and rule over our hearts and 
lives. Consider us, for we are imperfect, guilty of mistakes 
of judgment; we suffer for our frailties and faults. There 
is one heart in which we find a refuge—it is the Savior's 
There is one hand that always lifts the torch—it is the 
Savior’s. There is one star of hope that always burns—it 
is the Savior’s. We thank Thee; and do Thou ever keep 
us in that pathway that leads to patriotic devotion, growth, 
and happiness. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 4750. An act to authorize alterations and repairs to cer- 
tain naval vessels; and 

S. 5688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New Hampshire to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge or dike across Little Bay at or near Fox Point. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

On January 12, 1931: 

H. R. 13130. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River between Sun and Bush, St. Tammany Parish, La.; and 

H. R. 14446. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

On January 14, 1931: 

H. R. 11201. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Fox River, Wis., for the purpose of flood control. 

On January 15, 1931: 

H. R. 9985. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the national prohibition act,” approved March 2, 
1929; and 

H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution making an appropriation 
to carry out the provisions of the public resolution entitled 
Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the drought 
and/or storm stricken areas of the United States,” approved 
December 20, 1930. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this day is the anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the most famous Americans 
of the formative period of our Republic, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. We have all read the characterizations of him on 
the statue on Pennsylvania Avenue Printer, Philosopher, 
Patriot, Philanthropist.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may ex- 
tend my remarks and include one or two short quotations 
with reference to the life of Doctor 7 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, present-day statesmen 
and public servants may well learn something as to their 
proper course from Doctor Franklin’s attitude when he was 
tempted by considerations of both fame and fortune to 
betray the colonial cause in the controversy relating to the 
Stamp Act. He is reported as having said: 

I thought it should not be expected of me to change my politi- 
cal opinions every time His Majesty thought fit to change 
ministers. * * * My rule, in which I have always found satis- 
faction, is never to turn aside in public affairs through views of 
private interests; but to go egy r forward in doing what ap- 
pears to me right at the time, ving the consequences with 
Providence. 

During the 84 years of his active and useful life, from 
January 17, 1706, to April 17, 1790, Franklin was engaged as 
a printer, publisher and editor, builder of forts for protec- 
tion against the Indians, librarian, scientist (physicist), and 
diplomatist, in the last capacity representing the Colony of 
Pennsylvania before the House of Commons in advocacy of 
the repeal of the stamp act; in France, representing the 
Colonies to secure assistance in the War for Independence; 
and, finally, in the negotiations with both the British and 
French in drafting the treaty of peace which closed the 
Revolutionary War. 

Franklin’s greatest contribution toward the establishment 
of the Republic was probably his suggestion that represen- 
tation in the lower House of Congress should be according to 
population, while in the Senate each State should have equal 
representation in membership. He illustrated his proposal 
by the homely observation: 

When a broad table is to be made, and the edges of the planks 
int fit, the artist takes a little from both, and makes a good 

Philosopher that he was, Franklin reflected on the closing 
years of his life as follows: 

I have public business enough to keep me from ennui, and pri- 
vate amusement besides in conversation, books, my garden, and 
cribbage. * * I have indeed now and then a little compunc- 
tion in reflecting that I spend time so idly; but another reflection 
comes to relieve me, whispering, “you know that the soul is 
immortal; why then should you be such a niggard, of a little tima, 
when you have a whole eternity before you?” * »The last 
hours are always the most joyous. 


He passed away in this happy mood, loved by his friends 
and by the Nation he helped to found. 


EVENING SESSION—THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next, January 23, it may be in order to move to 
take a recess until 8 o’clock that evening, that the House 
may sit not later than 11 o'clock p. m., and that at such 
session bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House, starting at the beginning of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, that is just 
for the one day, is it? 

Mr. TILSON. That is all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. It is anticipated that we shall not be 
permitted to use the day session on Friday for that purpose, 
and therefore I have asked that we be permitted to sit in 
the evening for that purpose solely. 

Mr. RANKIN. There will be nothing considered except 
the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall not object to that. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I did not know this request was to be made, but on 
Friday evening there is to be a prevision showing of the 
play Cimarron, an historical play of Oklahoma, to which 
all the Members of the House and the Senate and official 
Washington are being invited at the request of the Okla- 
homa delegation. I wonder if some other night might not 
be selected, in view of that. 
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Mr. TILSON. I am sorry, but Friday is considered Pri- 
vate Calendar day. Of course, it is not mecessary that all 
the Members be present at the session of the House on that 
occasion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it is not mandatory for 
the House to remain in session until 11 o’clock? 

Mr. TILSON. No. My request is that at any time on 
Friday, preferably about 5 o’clock or a little thereafter, it 
might be in order to move to recess until 8 o’clock. It is 
not mandatory unless the House wishes to do so. It will be 
privileged if it is desired to make the motion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I mean it is not mandatory that 
the session shall continue from 8 o’clock until 11 o’clock? 

Mr. TILSON. The session can not be extended later than 
11 p. m. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is not mandatory to sit until 11? 

Mr. TILSON. No. Adjournment may be voted at any 
time desired, not later than 11 o’clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that for the reason that some 
Members have succumbed, under the pressure of considering 
these bills, prior to 11 o’clock. 


INVITATION TO CONGRESS—CIMARRON 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I would like to make a 
statement to the distinguished leader. The Oklahoma dele- 
gation and one of the Cabinet officers have arranged for a 
private showing of a great picture known as Cimarron in 
which the scenes are laid in the State of Oklahoma. Presi- 
dent Hoover, Vice President Curtis, Members of the House, 
Members of the Senate, all the Cabinet officers, officials of 
the Army and the Navy, and others in the diplomatic set are 
going to be invited to attend a private showing of this pic- 
ture at Keith’s Theater on Friday night next. In view of 
the fact that the Oklahoma delegation has joined with 
others in the diplomatic set in extending these invitations, 
I am wondering if the distinguished leader can not set some 
other night in order that the Members of the House, the 
Members of the Senate, and others in Washington may have 
the opportunity of attending this private showing? 

Mr. TILSON. In response to the very courteous request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurntic] I have 
endeavored to find an equally suitable evening, but in almost 
every case I am confronted with some other event that is 
probably not as important as the show which the gentleman 
is going to put on, but which Members feel in a way obligated 
to attend. I have been unable to locate any evening other 
than Friday evening. As I say, the session will be for con- 
sideration of the Private Calendar only, under a unanimous- 
consent agreement, and it is not absolutely necessary for 
all Members of the House to be present. Everything is 
done by unanimous consent, and unless Members have some 
knowledge of the bills they can not throw much light upon 
the consideration of the bills, even if present. There are 
certain Members of the House who give careful consideration 
to all such bills, and I think they may be depended upon to 
stop all the bad ones. I think no harm will come if a liberal 
number of the Members of the House attend the Oklahoma 
show. : 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I appreciate the courteous 
statement the gentleman has made and the kindness he has 
extended to me, but Members of this House and their wives 
will be invited to attend this private showing of a picture 
which relates to the early formation of Oklahoma, by act 
of this body, and in view of the fact that this will be a 
sound picture, which many think will be better than that 
which was called The Covered Wagon, I sincerely hope 
that if the distinguished leader can find some other night 
that will be more satisfactory he will make a later an- 
nouncement. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILSON. I yield. 


Mr, GREENWOOD. This is the first opportunity we will 
have to consider the Private Calendar? It will not be con- 
sidered at any intervening time between now and Friday 
night? 

Mr. TILSON. No. It is not anticipated that we shall 
take up the Private Calendar before Friday evening. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And begin at the beginning? 


Mr. TILSON. Begin at the beginning; and it is hoped ~ 


that thereafter we may go on through the calendar from 
that point. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We will convene at 8 o’clock and 
continue not later than 11? 

Mr. TILSON. Not later than 11. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] rise? 

Mr. PATMAN. To prefer a unanimous-consent request 
along the same line as the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Trtson]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of H. R. 
3493—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to recognize the gen- 
tleman for that purpose. 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY, AND 

DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. 
RaMsEYER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, the unanimous-consent request which I 
asked the privilege of presenting a few minutes ago is as 
follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that the Ways and Means Committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of H. R. 3493, a 
bill to provide for the immediate payment to veterans of the face 
value of their adjusted-service certificates, and that said bill be 
considered under the general rules of the House as a special order 
Tuesday, February 10, 1931, after the reading of the Journal of 
the preceding day, and the same be considered until finally dis- 
posed of, if the Ways and Means Committee fails to report a bill 
on this subject prior to that date. 

Of course, the Speaker did not know exactly what my 
unanimous-consent request was, and I did not reach the 
House in time to inform him; but since it will go in the 
Recor, I am going to renew my request at the first oppor- 
tunity, because I believe it is a fair and reasonable one. In 
the first place, it asks that the Ways and Means Committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of this bill if 
a bill on that subject is not acted on before February 10, 
1931. If it is acted on before that time, of course, this 
unanimous-consent request would not be applicable; but if 
the committee fails to act, then this bill would automatically 
come before the House on that date for consideration; and 
certainly I do not see any reason why that is not a reason- 
able request. 

ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES SHOULD BE PAID IN CASH NOW 

Now, my friends, I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of saying something about the paymient of the adjusted- 
service certificates in cash. I know that this question is 
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being very much discussed and the reason for it is this: That 
we sincerely believe that the payment of this honest debt in 
cash now—a debt that has been publicly confessed by the 
Members of this House—is due to every veteran of the World 
War who served longer than 110 days, those serving under 
110 days were paid in cash and do not hold certificates; 
that the payment of that debt will bring immediate pros- 
perity to our Nation. We say that because we know there is 
a low per capita circulation of money in our country and we 
know that is causing a lack of purchasing power and that 
this lack of purchasing power is causing our deplorable con- 
dition. So anything we can do that will put more money 
into circulation and give more purchasing power will cause 
better business and a prosperous Nation. 
AMOUNT EACH STATE WILL RECEIVE IF CERTIFICATES PAID IN CASH 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that I may be 
permitted to insert in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
Gen. Frank T. Hines showing the number of adjusted-serv- 
ice certificates in each State and the amount that each State 
would receive if my bill, H. R. 3493, is enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Record the statement 
made by General Hines referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Adjusted-service certificates in force December 1, 1930, showing 
State of residence 


Residence Number Amount 
48, 862 $45, 536, 468 
1, 357 1. 369, 518 
10, 519 11, 208, 522 
42, 076 38, 688, 879 
191, 038 207, 481, 950 
$2, 914 32, 868, 428 
42,415 45, 878, 847 
4.751 6, 162, 830 
27, 146 27, 732, 736 
37,325 36, 976, 981 
56, 327 53, 753, 575 
12, 894 12, 668, 040 
242, 954 240, 350, 378 
92, 296 90, 730, 556 
77, 365 71, 557, 306 
54. 970 53, 411, 195 
61,417 58, 204, 508 
51, 577 47, 590, 744 
20, 699 20, 542, 767 
46, 148 47, 500, 744 
131, 996 141, 745, 095 
127, 246 129, 761, 814 
82,455 81, 486, 311 
35, 290 32, 868, 428 
106, 208 102, 713, 837 
17, 306 17, 461, 352 
38, 683 38, 688, 879 
2,715 3.081. 415 
11, 876 12, 325, 661 
111, 298 117, 436, 154 
9, 840 9, 586, 625 
360, 699 374, 905, 504 
61, 417 59, 231, 646 
15, 609 15, 064, 696 
175, 429 180, 433, 973 
64, 471 60, 943, 543 
33.6032 35, 265, 084 
250, 759 265, 001, 699 
20, 020 21, 227, 526 
34, 272 32, 868, 428 
22, 056 20, 200, 388 
56, 667 55, 465, 472 
142, 855 146, 196, 028 
13, 912 13, 695, 178 
7, 805 8, 559, 487 
60, 739 62, 997, 820 
54, 292 57, 862, 128 
41, 737 39, 716, 017 
85, 170 80, 459, 172 
Wyoming 10, 858 10, 956, 143 
State not given 339 342, 379 
Panama 339 342, 379 
3. 303 4. 108, 554 
13, 573 6, 505, 210 
8, 483 7, 874, 723 
339 342, 379 
339 342, 379 
60 74, 641 
3.054 4, 108, 554 
1. 357 1. 711, 897 
339 342, 379 
5, 429 4, 793, 312 
339 342, 379 
339 342, 379 
1, 357 1, 711, 897 
1, 357 1, 369, 518 
3, 393 3, 081, 415 
1,018 1, 369, 518 
„ as 
9 
4, 072 4, 108, 554 
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Adjusted-service certificates in force December 1, 1930, showing 
State of residence—Continued 


Residence 


2 15. 
— 29 $ 
5 4, 860 
3,303,914 | 3, 424, 575, 640 


Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have introduced a bill similar to the 
one the gentleman is discussing. Will the gentleman state 
what the total amount of these certificates will be? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to do that. In answer to 
the gentleman from Georgia, I will state that the total 
amount due on these certificates is $3,424,575,640. 

Mr. EDWARDS. That is the face of the certificates. 


MATURITY OR FACE VALUE SHOULD BE PAID 


Mr. PATMAN. That is the face value of these certificates. 
I am going to tell you why we believe all of the certificates 
should be paid in cash. I know that if you mention that to 
the Member of Congress who has not had an opportunity 
or has failed to inform himself about this law he will tell 
you he does not favor paying the face value; that the face 
value is too much; but if he will take the time to study the 
law and the intent of Congress he will find it is not too 
much and that the face value, or practically all of it, is due 
during the year 1931. 

Take a concrete case. Take the case of a veteran who 
served in the World War for 210 days in home service and 
served 200 days overseas. For his home service he receives 
$1 extra a day in adjusted compensation and for his over- 
seas service an extra confession of debt amounting to $1.25 
a day. So the aggregate amount for 210 days’ home service, 
or $210, and 200 days overseas, or $250 at $1.25 a day, would 
be $460. When Congress confessed this debt to him it said, 
“Yes; back six years ago Congress remembers that it paid 
you $60 as a bonus.” Congress did pay to each veteran of 
the World War, whether he was a buck private in the rear 
rank having served one day or two years, or whether he was 
a major general drawing $8,000 a year—Congress paid or 
authorized a payment to each of those veterans the sum of 
$60. Why? When a veteran went into the service and 
after having received a uniform the first thing he did was 
to pull off everything from his hat to his shoes and give 
them to the Red Cross, and this clothing was sent to Bel- 
gium and to France to relieve conditions over there. So 
when the veterans were discharged they had no money 
because they had received very little for their services after 
paying insurance, allotments, laundry, mending his own 
clothes and shoes, and other expenses, including a monthly 
payment on a Liberty bond, and Congress gave them $60 
for the purpose of buying a suit of clothes, and it was stated 
on the floor of this House and on the floor of the Senate 
that this was the object and intent of this gift of $60. But 
when the adjusted service certificate law passed, Congress 
said, “ Yes; we paid you $60 and now we are going to deduct 
that $60 from this $1 a day for home service and $1.25 a 
day for overseas service. We are going to deduct that from 
your pay. Of course, we are not going to make the major gen- 
erals pay their $60 back, and we are not going to make the 
officers who received $6,000 or $8,000 a year, with additional 
allowances, pay their $60 back, or the veteran who served only 
two or three days, but you fellows who get adjusted-service 
certificates will be compelled to pay this $60 back.” So you 
reduce that $460 by $60 and that makes a man’s adjusted- 
service credit $400. Then the Government says, “I will 
add on 25 per cent because you have got to wait 27 years 
for your money and make that amount $500, and that $500 
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will purchase a $1,000 insurance certificate or endowment 
policy due January 1, 1945.” 

Well, the soldier takes this. He has no other alternative. 
This is due in 1945. 

Now, my proposal is this. Do not give the veterans any 
bonus. Do not give the veterans any gratuity, but do for 
them exactly what you have done for other people. Do not 
give them that 25 per cent extra—count that off but put 
back the $60. It ought to be put back. Nobody else had 
to pay their $60 back. So put back that $60 in with the 
$400 and give the veteran 6 per cent interest compounded 
annually, not from 1925, but from 1918, when his service was 
rendered, and whenever you do that, that will amount to 
about 95 or 96 per cent of the face value of the adjusted- 
service certificate as due in 1945. 


REASONABLE DEMAND 


Can you say this is unreasonable? Is it unreasonable to 
say that the Government should pay the veteran 6 per cent 
compounded annually? If you say that you say it is un- 
reasonable for the Government to charge the veteran 6 per 
cent compounded annually for his own money. Now, if it is 
fair for the Government to charge the veteran 6 per cent 
compounded annually for his own money, which the Govern- 
ment has done, certainly you will say it is fair for the Gov- 
ernment to pay the veteran 6 per cent compounded annually 
from the time the services were rendered to his country, 
for which this debt was confessed. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is paying 6 per cent interest on all tax refunds for the 
year 1918 or any other years. Therefore, my friends, I say 
that 95 or 96 per cent of that money is actually due now, 
and since it is so near the total amount or the face value, 
the additional small sum ought to be given him for waiting 
these 12 or 13 years. 

CONFESSION OF A DEBT 


Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I shall always be pleased to yield to 
my friend from New York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I look with some favor on some 
method of making this payment, but does the gentleman 
think it is exactly fair to use the expression “a confession 
of debt”? I do not think that was ever used at the time 
we granted the adjusted compensation. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will say to my friend I think it is fair, 
because other people who received adjusted pay had a debt 
confessed to them, and if it is a confession of a debt to war 
contractors of $3,000,000,000, if it is a confession of a debt 
to the railroads of $1,600,000,000 for adjusted pay, and if it 
was a confession of a debt of $6.33 a day extra pay for those 
veterans who stayed over here and worked on the public 
roads, then it is certainly a confession of a debt to those 
veterans who were only getting $1 for home service and $1.25 
for overseas service. 


COMMITTEE HEARING SOUGHT 


I am mighty glad the gentleman has asked me that ques- 
tion, and now I want to ask him a question with respect 
to the Ways and Means Committee. I understand the chair- 
man of that committee has called a meeting of the com- 
mittee for Tuesday. Of course it is not on this bill but is 
on a bill that other people are interested in getting through 
on another sibject, a bill Mr. Mellon wants passed. I am 
glad the chairman is here, and I am glad he is going to call 
a committee meeting. That committee, I understand, has 
not met this session. There has been no reason, to my 
knowledge, why this committee should not have met before 
this time and given consideration to these different pro- 
posals; but the committee has not met and is meeting for 
the first time this session next Tuesday. At that meeting 
I wish the distinguished gentleman from New York, who has 
always expressed interest and feeling for the veterans of the 
World War and the veterans of other wars, would make a 
motion or at least do something toward getting a hearing 
before that committee on the proposal to pay the veterans 
the adjusted-service certificates. I am asking for a hearing 
on all the proposals; and I hope my friend, as a member of 


that great committee—the Committee on Ways and Means— 
will use his influence and his power and his prestige to get 
a hearing on these important proposals for the veterans 
and other people who want a prosperous nation. 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SHOULD BE PAID 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is making a 
very interesting statement and has advanced a proposal here 
that I have not heard stated before. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he has introduced a bill carrying out his idea? 

Mr. PATMAN. Why, certainly I have introduced such a 
bill, but I am not arguing for my bill only. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I refer to the idea which the 
gentleman has advanced with reference to paying 95 per 
cent of the total amount. ` 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I think 100 per cent should be paid. 
Does not the gentleman think they ought to have the 4 or 
5 per cent for waiting 12 or 13 years? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I would suggest the gentle- 
man introduce his bill, so that in the event there is a hear- 
ing, then his proposal will be before the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am in sympathy with his suggestion. 

Mr. PATMAN. When we have a hearing, of course, if the 
committee wants to cut it down to 95 per cent, the actual 
amount due, nobody would object to that. All the veterans 
want is a square deal. They want the same principle in- 
voked for them that has been invoked for others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to commend my col- 
league for his very able and zealous effort that he has been 
making in behalf of the legislation. I wish publicly to state 
that my colleague has been active in aggressively promoting 
this legislation. I would like to have him permit me to read 
a telegram that I have just received. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I only 
have 20 minutes. I will ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks wani- 
mous consent that the telegram received by his colleague 
may be inserted in the Recor at this point. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

ROCKDALE, Txx., January 16, 1931. 
Hon. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, i 
House Office Building: 

At a regular meeting of Carlyle Post 358, a resolution was 
adopted to indorse Patman bill, H. R. 3493, providing immediate 
payment of adjusted-service certificates. Will greatly appreciate 
your efforts in bringing this legislation about. 

Harry Moopy, Commander. 
M. N. Sreicxer, Adjutant, 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam sorry that I can not put all the tele- 
grams and petitions in the Record that I have received. 
They run into thousands. I am filing them all in the 
House as rapidly as I can and they are being referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

VETERANS WHO WORKED ON PUBLIC ROADS DURING WAR RECEIVED $6.33 
A DAY ADJUSTED PAY 

Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to a propo- 
sition that is on all fours with this. When the war was over 
and the agricultural and the post office bills were before 
the House there was a rider attached in the Senate provid- 
ing that all veterans of the World War during a certain 
period who worked on the public roads in the United States 
should receive adjusted pay equal to the difference between 
what the Government paid them as privates or corporals 
or sergeants and the amount a civilian would have received 
under the same circumstances rendering identical service. 

I went to the Bureau of Public Roads and we got this 
old pay roll, which is typical of the form used, and it 
showed that veterans worked on the public roads side by 
side with civilians and that those veterans received ad- 
justed pay. 
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`- Here is just one illustration Barney Allen, of Tennessee, 
whose military title was a corporal, received pay of 81.66 ½ 
a day while the civilian working by his side received $8 a 
day—the difference being $6.33. Barney Allen received 
$158.23 for that month’s work in adjusted pay in addition 
to his regular pay of 81.66 %. r 

He worked side by side with a civilian and this Congress 
said that that man is entitled to adjusted pay equal to the 
difference he received and what he would have received as 
a civilian. The amount was $6.37 a day, or $158.25 for the 
month. He was paid this and he did not have to wait until 
1945. 
For — rendered by soldiers. sailors, or marines on work sen 33 

eunton ments, in accorda: acs ee D of the oct 8 making appropriations for the 
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I submit to you, my friends, that when you allow the 
veterans for home service $1 a day and the overseas man 
$1.25 a day it ought to be paid as of 1918 when the service 
was rendered. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
table in the Recorp. It is one of many hundred such pay 
rolls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to insert a table in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The table is as follows: 

military officers of the War outside of military reservations 


of ‘ar Department 
ice Deparment fore cal year ending June 30, 1920, a 1 —.— 28,1919 
Ben District), State of North oli na, duri monti 


done on hourly 
basis, show 


Esk 
E 


1 | Barney Allen Wo0 d bino | Corporal. 1:6634} Tractor mechanic.) $8.00 | $6.33 From the Ist to the 25| $158.25 | A. S. 27180, July 23, 1921. 
Branch, Nash- 30th, 
ville, Tenn. 
Philip Weber .. Marfa, Tex. Private, first | 1.5634; Foreman 520} 3.63 8 25 
. 1 828 Mg meal ee ae att 25 90.75 
operator 25 
George Bero.....| Marfa, Ter. Sergeant 1885 Assistant dis 25 


139. 25A. 8. Tsss, May 20, 1922, 


Including allowances for e aea of quarters, heat, and light for officers and 
2 $225 per month or engineer, $7.50 per day. 


April 28, 1921. 

I certify that this pay roll (in one sheet) is correct; that the 
records of this office indicate the persons named hereon were 
detailed for work on roads outside of the limits of military reser- 
vations or cantonments in accordance with requirements of sec- 
tion 9 of the act of Congress making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Harrison HALL, 
Adjutant General. 
NOT A “BONUS "—ADJUSTED PAY 

Mr. PATMAN. Senator McCumber in reporting the bill to 
the Senate in 1924, said: 

Any discussion of this bill, its provisions and purposes, would be 
lacking in fairness and justice if it failed at the outset to correct 
a general misnomer of the bill itself. This p 
generally referred to as the “ soldiers’ bonus bill.” No name could 
be applied that would be more irrelevant. It is worse than erro- 
neous. It is just what its title reads, a bill to provide adjusted 
compensation for the veterans of the World War. It is not a 
bonus bill, and fairness to the country and soldiers alike requires 
that we should exclude the word “bonus” in referring to it. 

This is the bill that was enacted and is known as the 
adjusted compensation act. 


OTHERS PAID IN CASH 


Now, gentlemen, I want to invite your attention to the fact 
that when the war was over the war contractors came to 
Congress and admitted that they did not have a legal con- 
tract. But they wanted adjusted pay, and they got adjusted 
pay amounting to approximately $3,000,000,000. The rail- 
roads got more than a billion dollars on the same principle. 
These men should not wait until 1945. When this bill was 
passed it was said, Oh, no; we haven't got the money to 
pay it in cash.” 

I will tell you why it was not paid in cash. Mr. Mellon, 
as usual, when veterans’ legislation is considered, himself 
makes an incorrect estimate of the condition of the Treas- 
ury. He said in 1924, “We are going to have a deficit 
around $347,000,000 during this fiscal year.” At the end of 


value of Subsistence for enlisted men of the Army. 


the fiscal year we had a surplus of more than $600,000,000. 
He missed it by $1,000,000,000. Close for Mr. Mellon, under 
the circumstances. 

Now, when we propose to correct that error he said, “ Oh, 
we can not do that; we can not afford to pay that sum in 
cash.” 


MR. MELLON MADE FALSE STATEMENT 


But I am not willing to follow Mr. Mellon on veteran legis- 
lation, and I do not believe that you are willing to follow him; 
and if you do, I do not believe that you can defend yourself 
in so doing, because he has the reputation of always making 
a false, inaccurate, and misleading statement in regard to 
the condition of the Treasury when veteran legislation is 
being considered by Congress. I will tell you how the money 
can be raised so that it will not upset the economic situation 
of this Nation. Our war debt 10 years ago was $26,000,- 
000,000. It was all right then to pay the railroads and the 
war contractors and other people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five» 


minutes more to the gentleman. 
NNO INCREASE IN TAXES NECESSARY TO PAY THIS DEBT 


Mr. PATMAN, I shall make this very short. I would like 
to go into it in full. But the gentleman from Alabama is 
crowded for time, and I do not want to impose upon the 
other Members of the House who are waiting to speak. The 
war debt has been reduced $10,000,000,000 in 10 years, and 
$7,000,000,000 faster than Congress said it should be re- 
duced. My idea is to divert the payments from the war 
debt to this other war debt, the adjusted-service certificates. 
It is just as much a war debt as any other obligation of our 
Government. Pay it off in three or four years, and then 
continue to pay on the war debt as we have done in the 
past. That will not cause an increase in taxes, not one 
penny increase, and it will not cause a change in our tax 
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law, not as much as the dotting of an “i” or the crossing 
of a “t.” We can go on as we have in the past, and when- 
ever you pay this money, and it goes into every nook and 
corner of America, we will have prosperity in our Nation. 
There is no holding our country down or retarding its prog- 
ress if we have a sufficient circulating medium, which always 
brings with it a sufficient purchasing power, and with suffi- 
cient purchasing power we are bound to have prosperity. 
AMERICAN LEGION’S ATTITUDE ON THE PROPOSAL 

Much is being said about the American Legion being op- 
posed to this legislation. I want to explain that briefly. 
It happens that I am a member of the American Legion. 
I am proud of the Legion. It is a fine organization, a very 
worthy and deserving one. I stand for everything that it 
stands for. The rank and file of the American Legion, 95 
per cent, if permitted to express their wishes here on the 
proposal that Members of Congress have presented, provid- 
ing for the payment of these certificates in full, would be 
in favor of it, but the leader, Mr. O'Neil, the present na- 
tional commander, says that he can not officially favor the 
proposals because at Boston the proposal was introduced 
and it was tabled. The merits were not discussed; but he 
says after consulting the executive committee that we are 
bound by that and that the American Legion can not afford 
to initiate the legislation. 


DELEGATES SINCERE AND SOBER 


I want to tell you about that Boston convention. I was 
there, and I believe I witnessed everything that happened 
on the floor of that convention. Much has been said in the 
newspapers about so many veterans being there drunk and 
not paying any attention to what they were doing. That 
report is absolutely false. I have never attended a conven- 
tion where there were more serious-minded men as delegates 
on the floor than there were at Boston. I did not see any 
more evidence of drunkenness on that floor than I have seen 
here as a Member of this House, and I have never seen a 
Member on the floor of this House under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor. There was no evidence of liquor on 
that floor. 

I did not see half a dozen drunks on the streets or else- 
where in Boston while I was there. The 1,500 delegates were 
sober, serious-minded men who went there from every sec- 
tion of the United States to look after the Legion’s business, 
and did record the Legion as favorable to much legislation 
that will be of substantial assistance to the veterans of the 
World War if enacted. 


UNFAIR TACTICS USED AT CONVENTION 


There was one thing about that convention that I do not 
think was fair but the Legion as an organization did not ini- 
tiate it. The proposal was presented to pay these adjusted- 
service certificates, and immediately after it was presented 
a delegate moved to cut off debate. His name was Quinn. 
He used to be the national commander of the American 
Legion. When the proposal was presented Mr. Quinn got 
up. He made a speech against it and closed his speech with 
a motion to table the proposal. Mr. Hanford McNider 
seconded that motion. They are the two men who caused 
debate to be cut off in that convention and thereby succeeded 
in applying the gage rule. The merits of the proposal 
were not presented. Debate was cut off. There was nothing 
to be done except to call for the yeas and nays, which I 
did; I called for the yeas and nays, and the New York and 
Massachusetts delegations joined with Texas, which made up 
the required number to get a record vote. We got the yeas 
and nays. Delegates slipped around and said that this was 
@ political matter; that it would cause long debate if not 
tabled; that it was the last day and the last hour of the con- 
vention and we should get rid of it without discussion; and 
that we ought not to get the Legion into politics. They killed 
the proposal—not on its merits—but on a motion to table, 
which carried, and now the executive committee of the 
American Legion claims—at least a majority of them do— 
they can not afford to say a word one way or the other be- 
cause of that motion to table that proposal. Although it is 


well known 95 to 98 per cent of the members of that 
organization favor the proposal. The delegates there would 
have adopted the proposal had it been discussed or under- 
stood, but the opportunity was denied. 


WHO ARE MR, QUINN AND MR. M’NIDER 


I want to tell you now about Mr. Quinn. Mr. Quinn is a 
man who has a splendid war record and has worked faith- 
fully for the American Legion. Mr. McNider also has a fine 
record both as a soldier and legionnaire. They are always 
talking about keeping the Legion out of politics, and they 
are in politics all of the time and are national officers of the 
American Legion at the same time. Mr. Quinn holds a 
political office now. Last November he was elected to an 
office in Los Angeles County, Calif., a county supervisor, and 
he is always saying to keep the Legion out of politics, yet 
he holds a political office at the same time he holds a Legion 
office. He is drawing $150 a month from the Government 
as a retired emergency officer for the same disabilities that 
@ man who served in the ranks, an enlisted man, is draw- 
ing $30. He is the gentleman who made the motion to 
cut off debate and to apply the gag rule. Mr. McNider, the 
man who seconded that motion, is the minister to Canada, 
appointed by the President of the United States a few 
months ago. He is the beneficiary of a political office, and 
yet as the holder of that political office he—the same as 
Mr. Quinn—is a member of the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion, an ex officio member. 

I have not heard of his resigning, I have not heard of his 
refusing to attend any meeting on that account, and it is 
the first time in the history of the Legion to my knowledge 
where a man is serving as an officer of the American Legion 
and yet at the same time holds a political office. The same 
situation is true as to Mr. Quinn. I understand it is not a 
violation of the constitution or the by-laws of the Legion. 
They are perfectly within their rights, but it just happens 
that I have not had knowledge of such a situation heretofore 
and doubt the wisdom of it. As members of the executive 
committee, why should they want to apply the gag rule and 
refuse a free discussion and a fair vote on the proposal? 
Mr. Quinn receives compensation from the Government be- 
sides holding a salaried position. Mr. McNider is, I am 
informed, several times a millionaire and one of the wealth- 
iest men in Iowa. Probably these gentlemen were not in a 
position to view this question from the standpoint of vet- 
erans who are in distress and who have wives and children 
in need. Many of them are being put out on the street with 
sick wives and sick children because the rent is overdue, 
although the Government owes them many hundreds of dol- 
lars, which if paid would relieve their distressing condition. 
I hope these gentlemen will realize their mistake and assist 
in getting the Legion behind this proposal. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE WHEN ANNOUNCING FOR POLITICAL OFFICE 


I know what I did when I was post commander of a post 
in Texas. When I announced for political office, I resigned. 
Under the Legion constitution one does not have to resign 
as post commander until elected, as I understand it, but 
regardless of rules or constitution one should not hold a 
permanent position in the Legion and at the same time hold 
a political position. Other parties have done the same thing. 
We do not deserve any credit for it. We are simply doing 
what we should do to keep the Legion out of politics, but yet, 
when you bring up a proposal that will help the rank and 
file, and 95 or 98 per cent of them want this legislation 
pressed because they know it is just and honest and will not 
only help them but will help all the people of America in 
bringing about a prosperous nation, the opponents come out 
and say, “ No; that is politics.” 

MANY VETERAN ORGANIZATIONS INDORSE MOVEMENT 


The national organization of the American Legion has not 
indorsed this proposal, but tens of thousands of individual 
members of the Legion and hundreds of posts have indorsed 
it. The Legion, although a worthy and deserving organiza- 
tion, only represents about one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
World War veterans. 
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Other worthy and deserving organizations of veterans of 
the World War have indorsed the proposal. Among them 
are the Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Fleet Reserve Association, Air Service Mechanics, 
Society of the Fifth Division, and many others. These or- 
ganizations are entitled to credit for the attention that is 
now being given this legislation. 


IF BILL NOT PASSED, FIGHT JUST COMMENCED 


My friends, if this is not passed at this session, although 
I think it will be passed in some form, this fight has just 
commenced. It is not a partisan fight. You will never 
hear of me getting into partisan politics on this question. 
It is a fight by Republicans and Democrats to right a wrong 
that has been perpetrated upon the enlisted men of this 
Nation, and this fight will continue until this legislation is 
passed, and if it is not passed at this session or other legis- 
lation is not passed to break this panic I shall be glad to con- 
tribute everything I can in order to force a special session 
in order that the right kind of legislation to make our Nation 
prosperous might be passed. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas yields back 
one minute. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ackerman], member of 
the committee. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, at the present time it is the supreme aim of 
everyone from President Hoover down to the humblest legis- 
lator to do everything within his or her power to relieve the 
unemployment situation which confronts us. Outside of the 
destroying effects of the drought, which fortunately in- 
volved but a portion of the country, there is no existing con- 
dition impossible of correction. It is by relieving distress 
in the drought-stricken area and to correcting the lack of 
employment in other sections that we are now addressing 
ourselves. That the foundations of the Republic are un- 
shaken, the fundamentals of industry and finance are sound, 
and for the most part there is a display of unified action 
toward the desired end, is generally recognized and appreci- 
ated. These factors have a stimulating influence and are 
aiding daily in the expansion of a feeling of optimistic de- 
termination to work our way out. 

This bill carrying, as it does, the funds for our foreign 
trade promotion activities, as well as for the conduct of our 
foreign and domestic relations generally, is probably of more 
importance at this time than for some years past. 

The chairman of the subcommittee very graphically and 
comprehensively explained the bill in its major portions yes- 
terday. I wish to address myself to some of the details in 
connection therewith. 

Your committee has approached the task of preparing it 
for your consideration, with the thought always in mind 
as to how the specific item recommended would benefit the 
universal undertaking of assisting business to return to its 
former prosperous condition. While this task is entirely 
void of any romance or spectacular situations and fails to 
carry any strong emotional appeal, it nevertheless has its 
thrills. And the greatest of all will be to again see addi- 
tional workmen profitably engaged so they can again keep 
their families in comfort and contentment, as is their due. 
When President Hoover was Secretary of Commerce some 
years ago, he suggested during that period more ways 
whereby agriculture, industry, manufacturing, and mining 
might be benefited, and wasteful practices eliminated, than 
had ever been thought of before. Many of these suggestions 
are now being used as the basis of reorganization and re- 
adjustment plans for carrying out programs to meet existing 
conditions. These suggestions were most helpful in settling 
major business disturbances immediately following the 
World War. They may be altered somewhat in their appli- 
cation, but the principle remains the same. 

If this were the first major disturbance to confront our 
Nation, we might require a somewhat longer time to work 
our way out of it. Or if our interests were purely domestic, 
or local, if you please, so that we could actually be the 
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masters of our fortunes, the problem would be much less 
complicated, and we therefore would be able to make a 
much more rapid recovery, providing, of course, that agri- 
culture has the proper kind of crops during this year and 
is able to dispose of them at a figure to restore the farmers’ 
purchasing power. The problem, however, is not domestic 
or local. It is world-wide. But there are encouraging world 
signs. 

Not very long ago Doctor Wu, the very able minister from 
China—and it must be borne in mind that the disturbances 
there and in India involve practically 40 per cent of the 
world’s population—made a very interesting and illuminat- 
ing talk over the radio, from which I venture to quote: 

People throughout the world, in general and in America in par- 
ticular, may or may not appreciate the momentous significance to 
them as well as to the Chinese of what is going on in China. 
It is probably difficult for most of them to realize that there is 
now taking place in that country something which historians 
will, in all probability, record as one of the most important 


epochs ore! human history, a turning point in the civilization of 
the world. 

Let me explain. I make this statement not merely because the 
Chinese Government seems to have finally succeeded in bringing 
about a period of peace to the country. And peace means con- 
structive work on the part of the Government and of the people 
and prosperity to the country as a whole, with a resultant effect 
on countries other than China, in bringing about increased trade 
relations and helping to solve, to some extent, the problems of 
economic depression and unemployment which seem to be so 
general throughout the world. I make this statement because 
I believe the meaning and character of the movement which 
has been going on in China for something like a generation 
justify it. 

. . . . 5 . e 

Yes; change is the watchword in China to-day. Whatever truth 
there might have been in the old days in the phrase “ Unchanging 
East,” there is no doubt nowadays about two things; one is, 
greater changes are going on in China to-day than anywhere else 
in the world; the second is, faster changes are going on in China 
to-day than anywhere else in the world. These changes affect 
the welfare and the future of the country whose territory is as 
huge as the continent of Europe and whose population is as enor- 
mous as that of Europe. Do I exaggerate then when I say that 
events taking place there may represent a turning point in the 
civilization of the world? For what is happening to a quarter of 
the population of the globe can not be a matter of indifference to 
the other three-quarters. 


About two months ago a round-table conference on India 
was opened in London by King George to consider the future 
form of government for the millions of people in that vast 
domain. During the progress of the sessions a number of 
extraordinary concessions to the ideal of self-government 
have been foreshadowed. It is now probable that a pledge 
of dominion status will be given by Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. In a speech at the conference some time ago 
Lord Reading was quoted as having said: 

Unless some argument is adduced which calls for a change of 
views I do not hesitate to say now that our recommendation to 
the Liberal Party in Parliament will be for Great Britain to go to 
the full length of granting to India a government responsible to 
its own elected legislature, except in matters of self-defense and 
foreign relations, which must for the time being be left as Crown 
subjects, and with certain reservations in financial affairs. 

If boycotting can be removed from the Indian trade it 
will mean great activity in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
if the looms there become active, it means more cotton and 
more supplies from America. Therefore, if 40 per cent of 
the world’s population becomes peaceful in its activities and 
building up its governments and supplying the wants of 
that great number of people, surely America will feel the 
effects thereof. 

I think these statements may be safely accepted as re- 
flecting conditions in those countries. Other equally au- 
thentic quotations could be cited as reflecting conditions 
in other sections of the world. True, some of them are not 
as encouraging as the declarations of Doctor Wu and Lord 
Reading, but all of them indicate that serious and deter- 
mined efforts are being made and the situation is engaging 
the attention of the best minds in the respective countries. 
On the whole, the aspect presented as a world picture is 
promising for an early improvement and forward-going 
movement. 

According to testimony given at the hearings on this bill 
by Mr. William L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce, our foreign trade last year re- 
ceded in about the same recession as the foreign trade of 
other countries. But, said Mr. Cooper, the services of the 
bureau actually increased, showing that in times of stress 
American business firms turn to the bureau immediately 
for assistance. To meet these demands the appropriation 
has been proportionately increased, as your committee felt 
that it would be money judiciously expended. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I came in late, and I do not know whether 
the gentleman spoke about the influence of the low price 
of silver or not. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I was going to deal with that a little 
later, but inasmuch as the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
ArENTz] has mentioned it, the purchasing power of both 
China and India has been greatly curtailed on account of 
the great decrease in the value of silver, silver bullion hav- 
ing gone down ftom $1.29 an ounce, a normal price in times 
past, to the neighborhood of 30 cents an ounce. Conse- 
quently the purchasing power of both India and China has 
been greatly curtailed. 

I append herewith some excerpts indicating the service 
given by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and results to American business houses. They will be the 
more interesting when considered in connection with the 
cost per service. Mr. Cooper stated that the cost per serv- 
ice during the past year, based on the appropriation, worked 
out at $1.25. This is a reduction of $1.03 per service from 
the year 1921-22, when the bureau first started making 
records of this kind. 

At this point I want to call attention to how greatly our 
investments have increased abroad. They have increased 
from $8,461,000,000 in 1923 to $14,366,000,000 in 1930. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I am wondering whether the gentleman has 
the figures by years? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have them by years, but just to save 
time I did not read them. I will insert them in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Estimates made by Department of Commerce of private long-term 
American investments abroad, January 1 


Average of range 


19.ü;õ;˖; Kö 806, 000; 000 
Sie o DREES PN Ee Eee BS Ne ele Sahl A 13, 558, 000, 000 
SET a a REET ate SAO eC ae aN econ 12, 240, 000, 000 
TT ͤ v A A a 11, 268, 000, 000 
222 ͤ can these etl eee 10, 460, 000, 000 
pL ian he aetna bre yep nd ee Pa yaa en apie es 9, 588, 000, 000 
bo ae RRS SUN Be A Se A ES 8, 719, 000, 000 
w. CE ee ee ae ke 8, 461, 000, 000 
United States tourist erpenditures overseas 
poet ga Vey ER RS ee SY $465, 000, 000 
Oalonder- ß oe ee e caoene eran 516, 000, 000 
Calendar ‘year, 1 so ee 517, 000, 000 


In addition, the Department of Commerce has compiled 
tourists’ expenditures overseas. They are only for three 
years. They run from $465,000,000 in the year 1927 to $517,- 
000,000 in the calendar year 1929. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does that figure against us in trade? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Well, these are the expenditures of 
tourists, not the balance of trade. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do they enter into the computation of 
the balances? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I suppose they do, in what they term 
the “ invisible” balance of trade. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman make a distribution 
by countries? 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Unfortunately we do not have it 


worked out to that extent. It would be very illuminating if | 


we had that. 

Now at this point I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, if I may, to the wonderful service that is being given 
by the Post Office Department in connection with air mail 
service to Central and South America as conducted by the 
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Pan American-Grace Airways. It is quite illuminating. 
Now that private parties have the contract the Post Office 
Department supervises it, and in this connection I have 
received a very interesting report from Hon. W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster General, giving a de- 
scription of the activities of the air mail department from 
the time the Government assumed it until they turned it 
over to these private contractors. 

With the permission of the committee, I would like to 
insert in my remarks this document. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr: Chairman, to insert this document at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington. 
DIVISION OF AIR MAIL SERVICE—AIR MAIL 

The first aerial mail transportation may be traced back to 1870, 
when in that year letters were carried out of beleaguered Paris by 
free balloons, cast adrift in the winds. The first of such fights 
was made on September 23, 1870, and carried 500 pounds of mail. 
This service, of course, was not satisfactory, as the balloons could 
not be controlled and were just as liable as not to land in enemy 
territory. Some of them were carried by the winds many miles 
from Paris before they came down, and some of them were never 
heard of after leaving Paris. 

In the year 1911 demonstrations of airplane mail service were 
made in India, England, and the United States. The first air 
mail service in the United States, however, was conducted at the 
aviation meeting at Nassau Boulevard, Long Island, N. Y., during 
the week September 23 to 30, 1911. Earle L. Ovington, with 
his Queen monoplane, was duly appointed an air mail carrier 
and covered a set route between the temporary post office estab- 
lished at the flying field and the post office at Mineola, N. T., 
dropping the pouches at the latter point for the postmaster to 
pick up. This service, performed without expense to the depart- 
ment, was flown at regular intervals during the period, a total of 
$2,415 post cards, 3,993 letters, and 1,062 circulars being carried. 
It was quite satisfactory on the whole and very promising. 

A few other similar experiments were made during the remainder 
of the year 1911, and the Post Office Department, recognizing the 
possibility of developing the airplane into a practicable means of 
aerial transportation, made recommendations to Congress early in 
1912 for an appropriation of $50,000 with which to start an ex- 
perimental service, but Congress refused to grant the appropria- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the keen interest of the Post Office De- 
partment in aerial transportation was kept up and during the 
fiscal year 1912 a total of 31 orders, covering 16 different States, 
were issued, permitting mail to be carried on short exhibition and 
experimental flights between certain points. Such service was 
merely temporary, of course, but performed in each instance by a 
sworn carrier and without expense to the department. These ex- 
perimental fiights were continued, however, request being made 
on Congress for an air mail appropriation from year to year. 

During the fiscal year 1916 funds were made available for the 
payment of airplane service out of the appropriation for steam- 
boat or other power-boat service, and in that year advertisements 
were issued inviting bids for service on one route in Massachu- 
setts and on several in Alaska. No bids were received under the 
advertisements, due to the fact that possible bidders were unable 
to obtain suitably constructed planes for the proposed service. 
Nevertheless, negotiations with airplane manufacturers and other 
interested aviation activities were pushed forward, looking to the 
earliest possible establishment of a carefully conducted experi- 
mental air mail service. The development of the airplane in the 
World War and the important part it was then playing as a fight- 
ing factor in that great e also served to further strengthen 
the belief of postal officials that it certainly could be deve:oped 
into a means of fast commercial and mail rtation as well. 
A final step looking toward this end was taken when Congress 
appropriated $100,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, to 
be used in the establishment of an experimental air mail route. 

Careful preliminary study and consideration had been given 
this new undertaking, and on May 15, 1918, the first air mail route 
in the United States was established between New York, N. Y., 
and Washington, D. C., with a stop at Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
exchange of mails or plane. The distance of the route was ap- 
proximately 218 miles and the frequency of service was one 
round trip daily, except Sunday. This service was inaugurated 
with the cooperation of the War Department, which furnished the 
planes and pilots and conducted the flying and maintenance 
operations, the Post Office De t h the mail and 
matters relating thereto, The cooperation of the War Department, 
which was of great value, was maintained until August 12, 1918, 
when the Post Office Department took over the entire operation 
of the route, furnishing its own equipment and personnel. 

Flights on regular schedule, in ali kinds of weather, presented 
new and unsolved problems, but gradually difficulties were over- 
come and a very reliable percentage of performance was attained 
over the route. In fact, the operation of this experimental route 
was so successful that the department immediately began to lay 
plans for the extension of the service, and with a view toward the 
possible establishment of a transcontinental route from New York 
City to San Francisco. The first leg of this tmportant route was 
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established between Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill., with a stop 
at Bryan, Ohio, on May 15, 1919, and the second leg, New York 
City to Cleveland, with a stop at Bellefonte, Pa., was established 
on July 1 of the same year. 
_ . These two latter routes were utilized to advance delivery of mail 
in connection with train service, and this was accomplished in the 
following manner. Chicago and Cleveland gateway mail was dis- 
patched by plane from New York to Cleveland, where it was placed 
on trains that left New York the evening before, thus saving about 
16 hours in time to the Middle West and 24 hours to the coast. 
Eastbound flights over this route advanced delivery of gateway 
mail from Cleveland to New York in the same manner. On the 
Cleveland-Chicago route mail from the East was taken from the 
train at Cleveland in the morning and flown to Chicago in time 
for the last city delivery, saving approximately 16 hours in time. 
On the eastbound trips mail was flown from Chicago to overtake 
the mail train at Cleveland, which reached New York at 9.40 the 
following morning, thereby effecting a saving in time of approxi- 
mately 16 hours in the delivery of mail to New York City and the 
New England States. 

On the three routes in operation during the fiscal year 1919 
there were in the air daily eight planes, flying an aggregate of 
1,906 miles each day. The record of performance during this fiscal 
year was 96.54 per cent, and this record was made with more than 
30 per cent of the trips flown in rain, fog, mist, or other conditions 
of poor visibility. 

On May 15, 1920, the third leg of the transcontinental route, 
Chicago, III., to Omaha, Nebr., via Iowa City, Iowa, was estab- 
lished, performing service similar to that performed on the routes 
between New York and Chicago. On August 16, 1920, a route was 
established between Chicago and St. Louis, and on December 1 of 
the same year a route was also established between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. Both of these latter routes expedited mail between 
the points named and were feeder lines to mail trains and the 
transcontinental route at Chicago. 

The last leg of the transcontinental route, Omaha, Nebr., to 
San Francisco, Calif., via North Platte, Nebr.; Cheyenne, Rawlins, 
and Rock Springs, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Elko and 
Reno, Nev., was inaugurated on September 8, 1920. The initial 
westbound trip was made at the rate of 80 miles per hour and 
was flown without a forced landing, either for weather or 
mechanical trouble. The plane carried 16,000 letters, which ar- 
rived in San Francisco 22 hours ahead of the best possible time 
by train, had the train made all its connections. 

Due to the necessity of economizing in expenditure, and the 
fact that Congress had not specifically authorized the same, the 
New York-Washington route was discontinued on May 31, 1921, 
and the Minneapolis-Chicago and the Chicago-St. Louis routes 
on June 30, 1921. Operation was then confined to the service 
between New York and San Francisco, for which appropriation 
was specifically made. 

In order to further demonstrate the possibilities of the airplane 
as a factor in the transportation of the mail, arrangements were 
made for a through flight from San Francisco to New York, and 
on February 22, 1921, an air mail plane left San Francisco at 
4.30 a. m., landing at New York (Hazelhurst Field, L. I., N. Y.) 
at 4.50 p. m., February 23. The total elapsed time for the trip, 
including all stops, was 33 hours and 21 minutes. The actual 
flying time was 25 hours and 16 minutes, and the average speed 
was 104 miles per hour over the entire distance of 2,629 miles. 
This flight was made possible by flying at night between Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Chicago, III., a class of service the need of which was 
seen by the department. While the present relay service had 
been brought up to a high degree of perfection, yet it was appar- 
ent to the department that if the route could be operated from 
New York to San Francisco on a through schedule, flying both 
night and day, a wonderful stride in the development of air mail 
transportation would be accomplished. 

With the development of night service in mind, the depart- 
ment on August 20, 1920, issued orders for the installation of 
radio stations at each field where this service could not be pro- 
vided by Navy Department stations. By November 1, 10 of these 
stations were in operation, including 3 belonging to the Navy 
Department which were to be used in connection with the opera- 
tion of the air mail service, and later on stations were established 
at all the remaining fields except Rawlins, Wyo., making a total 
of 17. 

From this time on all plane movements were made on infor- 
mation as to weather conditions obtained by radio. In addition 
to service messages, it was used by other departments in lieu of 
telegraph when air mail traffic permitted, and was also of great 
service in transmitting weather forecasts and stock-market re- 
ports for the Department of Agriculture. In addition to the 
installation of radio stations, all the fields were being developed 
for night flying, and plans studied for the establishment of beacon 
lights between fields for the guidance of pilots. 

When the service was inaugurated in 1918, Curtiss JN—4-H 
planes with Hispano-Suiza motors were used. Soon after the 
Post Office Department took over the details of operation in 
August of that year, a number of Standard Aircraft Co. mail 
planes were purchased. These were also equipped with Hispano- 
Suiza motors, and carried 200 pounds of mail. Rebuilt De Haviland 
planes with Liberty motors were largely used as the various legs 
of the transcontinental route were extended. However, at one 
time or another, planes of the following types were used some- 
what extensively: Curtiss JN-4-H, with Wright engine, 150 horse- 
power; Standard JR-1B, with Wright engine, 150 horsepower; 
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Curtiss R-4-L, with Liberty-12 engine, 400 horsepower; Curtiss 
HA, with Liberty-12 engine; Twin D. H., with two Liberty-6 
(Hall Scott) engines, 400 horsepower; Martin mail planes, with 
two Liberty-12 engines, 800 horsepower; Junker (JL-6), with 
B. M. W. engine, 200 horsepower; and L. W. F. (type V) with 
Isotta Fraschini 250 horsepower engines. 

In the fiscal year 1921 the Post Office Department paid manu- 
facturers $476,109 for new planes and for remodeling of planes 
received from the Army. This practice was discontinued - 
ning with July 1, 1921, however, when the Air Mail Service adopted 
the De Haviland plane with Liberty 12 engine as standard equip- 
ment, disposing of all other types. A number of factors contrib- 
uted to this end. stocks of Liberty motors were available 
and could be had by transfer from the War Department: With im- 
provements made on the Liberty motor, such as heavy stub-tooth 
gears, drilled pistons, and improved oil pump, it could be consid- 
ered as reliable and dependable as any motor of that time, if not 
more so, A number of De Haviland planes were also obtained from 
the War and Navy Departments, and when remodeled and rebuilt 
into mail planes they were speedy, reliable, long lived, and capable 
of carrying a mail load of 500 pounds. Experience had also proven 
they were a comparatively safe plane to operate. 
repair depot was located at Chicago and was used for repairing, 
remodeling, and rebuilding of planes, overhauling of motors, etc. 

It might be stated here that when the service first to use 
Liberty motors it was not an uncommon occurrence to have de- 
layed and uncompleted trips due to motor trouble. However, by 
developing and perfecting rigid inspection, servicing, and overhaul 
methods actual forced landings on account of motor trouble be- 
came a rare occurrence. Due to this same system of inspection, 
forced landings on account of the failure of the plane or plane 
parts became almost unheard of. 

During the spring and summer of 1923 work on a lighted air- 
way between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Chicago, Ill., was being pushed 
forward with a view to carrying out certain experiments to de- 
termine whether cross-country night flying on regular schedule 
was possible, and whether a through transcontinental air mail 
service between New York and San Francisco could be regularly 
maintained. This was certainly a huge undertaking, as up to this 
time very little night flying had been done, and, of course, there 
were no lighted airways in existence. The United States Army 
Air Service had carried on some experiments and developed cer- 
tain necessary equipment, but had attempted very little regular 
scheduled cross-country night flying. The Army obligingly placed 
at the disposal of the Post Office Department all the knowledge 
they had obtained from their experiments. Splendid cooperation 
was had at the hands of manufacturers of illuminating equipment 
of various kinds. 

The General Electric Co., the American Gas Accumulator Co., 


cago and Cheyenne, planes were equiped with landing lights, emer- 
gency fields were prepared, lighted and marked, and terminal 
flelds lighted. Pilots were given an opportunity to make practice 
night flights. All arrangements were completed as planned, how- 
ever, and in August, 1923, a regular schedule was flown between 
New York and San Francisco for a period of four days, that part 
of the route between Chicago and Cheyenne being flown at night. 
The best time eastbound on any of the four days was 26 hours 
and 14 minutes, and the best time westbound was 29 hours and 
38 minutes. It may be stated, however, that better time can gen- 
erally be made on eastbound trips, due to the fact that the pre- 

winds are from the west. The result of the test was so 
satisfactory, being 100 per cent perfect, that operation of a trans- 
continental service on a similar schedule, the first 30 days to be a 
trial, was decided upon. 

It was also decided to charge air mail postage at the rate of 8 
cents an ounce for each zone transported, the route being divided 
into three zones, namely, New York to Chicago, Chicago to Chey- 
enne, and Cheyenne to San Francisco. Heretofore, no extra 
charge was made for the transportation of air mail, although when 
the service was first established back in 1918 special stamps were 
issued and the rate was 24 cents per ounce. This was later re- 
duced to 16 cents per ounce, then to 6 cents, and due to lack of 
patronage was finally discontinued on July 18, 1919, the regular 
standard domestic rate of 2 cents per ounce being put into effect. 

The remainder of 1923 and the first half of 1924 was spent in 
preparing for the inauguration of a transcontinental sery- 
ice, which was begun on July 1, 1924. The 30-day test was so 
satisfactory that the service was continued as a regular operation. 
The schedule required departure from the initial termini in the 
morning and arrival at the end of the route late in the afternoon 
of the next day. 

Later on a considerable demand for an air mail service between 
New York and Chicago by a schedule which would deliver mail of 
one business day to the opposite termini in time for the first 
carrier delivery the next morning was evidenced, and to meet that 
demand an overnight service between these points was established 
on July 1, 1925. 

A brief summary of the work done in connection with the in- 
auguration of night flying will give some idea of the undertaking. 
In the last half of 1923 and the first half of 1924 the following 
special work was accomplished: 289 flashing gas beacons were 
installed between Chicago and Cheyenne; 34 emergency landing 
fields between the same points were rented, equipped with rotat- 
ing electric beacons, boundary markers, and telephones; 5 termi- 
nal landing fields were equipped with beacons, floodlights, and 
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boundary markers; 17 planes were equipped with luminous instru- 
ments, navigation lights, landing lights, and parachute flares. In 
addition to this the necessary organization to handle operations 
both in the air and on the ground was brought up to a high 
degree of efficiency. 

The running or navigation lights on the planes were similar 
to those used by ships at sea, only, of course, much smaller. A 
red light was installed’ on the left wing, a green one on the right 
wing, and a white one on the tail. The landing lights had pro- 
jectors of the automobile type, but of much higher power. One 
light was mounted on the left wing tip and the other on the 
right, usually the lower panels. Each light gave approximately 
150,000 beam candlepower. Two parachute flares were installed 
in each plane for emergency use. These could be released by the 
pilot if n to locate a field in case of forced landing at 
night, which occasionally happens. The flare when released gives 
a light of approximately 30,000 candlepower, burns from 4 to 7 
minutes, and has a radius of illumination of approximately 1 
mile at 1,000 feet altitude. 

A 36-inch high-intensity are revolving searchlight of approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 candlepower was installed on a 50-foot tower at 
the regular fields. This great beacon, set at a fraction of a degree 
above the horizon, revolved at the rate of three times per minute 
and on clear nights could be seen by the pilots for a distance of 130 
to 150 miles. An 18-inch rotating beacon of approximately 5,000,- 
000 candlepower, mounted on top of a 50-foot windmill tower, was 
installed at each emergency field. This beacon was also set at a 
fraction of a degree above the horizon, revolved at the rate of six 
times a minute, and was visible to the pilots on clear nights from 
60 to 75 miles. The lights from these powerful beacons guided the 
pilots in their lonely flights through the night and marked for 
them the emergency and regular landing fields. A large search- 
light, similar to the 36-inch arc beacon, equipped with a lens which 
spread the light fan-shaped over the field, was used to illuminate 
the terminal fields for landing purposes. These flood lights were 
of great assistance and served to give the pilot as nearly as possible 
a daylight perspective when landing upon the field. One or two 
large, powerful B. B. T. flood lights were purchased for the begin- 
ning of regular night flying July 1, 1924, however, and eventually 
were installed at all terminal night-flying fields, replacing the 
above-mentioned 36-inch flood light. 

The lens of the B. B. T. flood light, which throws a fan-shaped 
beam 180° in spread, is constructed and set in such a manner that 
no blinding effect is encountered by the pilot when landing on the 
field. It is rated at approximately 3,500,000 candlepower and will 
flood light an area practically 1 mile square. The emergency land- 
ing fields were located from 25 to 30 miles apart and furnished the 
pilot a safe place to land in case of necessity. The boundaries of 
both emergency and regular fields were outlined with small white 
lights placed 150 to 300 feet apart, and all obstacles were marked 
with red lights. Local electric current was available at terminal 
fields and was used to furnish power to the beacons and also 
through underground cable to the boundary lights. At emergency 
fields where local current was not available units composed of three 
or four primary cell batteries were used for boundary lighting, and 
Delco lighting plants were installed to furnish power for the rotat- 
ing beacon. The plant was inclosed in a shack at the base of the 
tower, which also served as a shelter for the caretaker. As a mat- 
ter of fact, caretaker shacks were provided at all emergency fields. 
The small A. G. A, gas beacons were located approximately every 
3 miles in between the emergency and regular or terminal fields 
and served also to guide the pilot on the route. They flashed at 
the rate of 60 times a minute and received their light power from 
cylinders of acetylene gas, which were renewed about every five 
or six months. They flashed continually night and day at the 
start, but during the last few years of Government operation a sun 
valve was invented, which automatically shut off the light in the 
daytime and turned it on again at dusk. 

The lighted airway was extended eastward from Chicago to 
Cleveland in the summer of 1924; westward to Rock Springs, Wyo., 
at the same time; from Cleveland to New York in the spring of 
1925; and from Rock Springs to Salt Lake City in the fall of the 
same year. The last two extensions involved difficulties peculiar 
to the country over which laid out. The Cleveland-New York 
section traverses the Allegheny Mountain Range, offering serious 
difficulty in the establishment of emergency landing fields and 
locations of beacon lights on mountain tops that would be both 
visible to a pilot flying over and accessible from the ground. The 
section from Rock Springs to Salt Lake City traverses the Laramie 
and Wasatch Ranges of the Rocky Mountains, a stretch of country 
that is very sparsely settled. Many changes in the lighted airway 
were made to make it more efficient as time went on. Additional 
lights were installed, providing a powerful rotating beacon approx- 
imately every 15 miles; the 18-inch beacons were replaced with 24- 
inch beacons at practically all points, and one was also installed on 
top of the tower which supported the 36-inch beacon at the termi- 
nal fields, between Chicago and Cheyenne, thereby making it pos- 
sible to limit the use of the 36-inch beacon to times when the 
weather was extremely bad. Emergency fields were improved and 
at a number of additional points local current was extended to the 
field, Experiment was made with wind-driven electric plants and 
several of them were sucessfully installed at points west of Chi- 
cago. These lighting plants, with power generated to large ca- 
pacity storage batteries by a wind-driven propeller, were turned 
on at dusk and off at daylight by torque clocks or sunrelays, thus 
eliminating the expense of having a caretaker employed. A num- 
ber of other fields where local current was available were also 
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made to be automatically controlled by the use of such instru- 
ments, The installation and illumination of this giant airway 
from New York City to Salt Lake City, a distance of some 2,045 
miles, was accomplished at a cost of approximately $542,000. 

In view of the steady increase in mail loads, augmented by the 
establishment of several contract feeder routes in the early part 
of the year 1926, it became apparent to the department that a 
plane carrying a much larger load than the De Haviland was neces- 
sary. Competition among various aircraft manufacturers was 
invited and as a final result 51 Douglas mail planes were pur- 
chased, deliveries starting in the month of May, 1926. These new 
planes were capable of carrying more than twice the load carried 
by the De Haviland, and also had considerably more speed. As a 
matter of fact, trips between certain points were made at the rate 
of 150 to 160 or more miles per hour, but these were quite infre- 
quent, however, and only when a stiff tail wind was in evidence. 
The record mail trip between Chicago and New York City was 
made on December 16, 1926, at the rate of 167.5 miles per hour. 
The fastest mail trip on record was made on January 30, 1927, 
between Chicago and Cleveland, at the rate of 175.1 miles per 
hour, The greater cruising radius and speed of the Douglas planes 
permitted the discontinuance, except possibly in adverse weather 
conditions, of stops in both directions at Bellefonte, Bryan, and 
Rawlins, and on eastbound trips at Iowa City, North Platte, and 
Rock Springs. An important change in the eastbound transcon- 
tinental schedule was also made possible, allowing 1 hour and 15 
minutes later departure from the New York termini. The new 
planes were put into use between Salt Lake City and New York 
City, where mail loads were heaviest, the DeHavilands being used 
from Salt Lake City west. The building of DeHaviland planes at 
the repair depot was discontinued on July 1, 1926, work of that 
nature being confined from then on to the re of old De 
Havilands and damaged Douglas planes. The surplus Haviland 
planes released were advertised and sold. 

An important step bearing on the development of air-mail traffic 
was taken by the department on February 1, 1927, when a new 
postage rate of 10 cents per half-ounce was put into effect, thereby 
entirely doing away with the complicated zoning system pre- 
viously in use on the transcontinental and contract routes. The 
new flat rate entitled transportation between any points in the 
country, without regard to distance, and was a valuable means of 
increasing patronage. i 

The air mail service was awarded the Collier trophy for the 
most important contributions to the development of aeronautics 
in the year 1922 on its outstanding record of safety established, 
and again in the year 1923 for demonstrating the practicability of 
night flying. The Harmon trophy of the United States, offered for 
the first time in the year 1926, was awarded by the International 
League of Aviators to an air mail pilot because of his remarkable 
record of having fown during that year over 718 hours without 
accident, in all kinds of weather, both winter and summer, on regu- 
larly assigned trips, 47 per cent of the time being flown at night. 
It may be stated that in the award of the Harmon trophy the 
wonderful day-in-and-day-out flying record of the air mail pilot 
was considered more meritorious in the cause of advancing avia- 
tion than the flight made during that year by Commander Byra 
over the North Pole. 

It had never been the intention of the Post Office Department, 
however, to operate the air mail service longer than was necessary 
to clearly demonstrate the practicability of commercial aviation to 
the general public and thereby induce private enterprise to enter 
the field and eventually take over the operation of service. Due 
to the large measure of success attained in the efficient operation 
and development of the transcontinental route the desired inter- 
est was rapidly increasing, and in the year 1926 several contract air 
mail routes were put into operation and contracts on several more 
routes awarded. Interest in commercial aviation and contract 
air mail service in particular was further enlivened when in the 
spring of 1926 Congress passed a bill known as the air commerce 
act of 1926, which, briefly stated, imposed upon the Secretary of 
Commerce the duty of fostering the development of commercial 
aviation in the United States. It authorized the Secretary of 
Commerce, among other things, to designate and establish airways, 
in so far as funds were made available by Congress from year to 
year, and to establish, operate, and maintain along such airways 
all necessary lights and emergency landing fields. 

It also provided that at such time as the Postmaster General 
and Secretary of Commerce by joint order should direct the airway 
under the jurisdiction and control of the Postmaster General, 
together with all emergency landing fields and other air facilities 
(except airports or terminal landing fields) used in connection 
therewith, would be transferred to the jurisdiction and control of 
the Secretary of Commerce, the established airports or terminal 
landing fields to be transferred to the jurisdiction and control of 
the municipalities concerned under arrangements subject to 
approval by the President. Taking all these happenings into 
consideration, the Postmaster General concluded that the time 
was fast approaching, or was actually at hand, when the trans- 
continental air mail route might be turned over to private con- 
tractors and operation successfully and profitably carried on by 
them. 

In order to ascertain the response that would be made, adver- 
tisements were issued on November 15, 1926, to expire on January 
15, 1927, for proposals for service on the transcontinental route by 
sections—(1) New York to Chicago and (2) Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco. A proposal at a satisfactory rate was received on the Chi- 
cago to San Francisco section from the Boeing Airplane Co. & 
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Edward Hubbard, of Seattle, Wash. (later incorporated as the 
Boeing Air „Salt Lake City, Utah), and accepted. Serv- 
ice began under their contract July 1, 1927, the Post Office Depart- 
ment reling operation at midnight June 30. As no satis- 
factory bid was received for the service between New York and 
Chicago, that section of the route was readvertised under date 
of March 8 and the bid of the National Air Transport (Inc.), 
Chicago, III., accepted thereunder. This company began service 
under their contract on September 1, the Post Office Department 
continuing operation up until that time. 

In addition to turning over to the contractor operation of serv- 
ice between Chicago and San Francisco on July 1, 1927, another 
important event in the history of the Government-operated air 
mail service took place on that date, when, acting under legisla- 
tion contained in the air commerce act above referred to, the 
lighted airway and the radio service were transferred to the juris- 
diction and control of the Department of Commerce. The trans- 
fer of the radio service included 17 fully equipped stations, with 
an operating personnel of 44. Transfer of the lighted airway 
included an operating personnel of approximately 102 and the 
following fields and lights: 


Emergency landing fields with caretakers in charge 68 
ated landing fields automatically operated (no care- ms 
ry tf ee a SCE Lae ea rie | eg BSS 
Electric beacon lights, in between emergency fields, with care- 
N. e iit (CUATIO) 268 oc oh on cat een AEE AT Aaaa 21 
Electric beacon lights, in between emergency fields, automati- 
Opis CRATE LOR METAT IPEE SARR EER A AAO DEANA E 79 
A. G. A. gas routing beacons (automatic) 405 


Arrangements were made for the transfer of terminal airports 
to the municipalities at which they were located very shortly 
after the relinquishment of service on the western part of the 
route, and the same procedure was followed after relinquishment 
of service on the eastern part. The buildings at Chicago were 
located on property owned by the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
and at Omaha and San Francisco on property owned by the War 
Department. Ownership of these buildings therefore reverted to 
the Government departments named. 
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A number of the new Douglas planes were sold to air mail contrac- 
tors, and the balance, together with the few remaining serviceable 
De Havilands, were transferred to other Government departments 
inneed of such equipment. Considerable of the shop material 
and equipment could be advantageously used in the large post- 
office garages and transfer was acco y made. The remain- 
ing serviceable material, equipment, etc., was listed to the Chief 
Coordinator for clearance, and that desired by other Govern- 
ment departments was accordingly transferred. The material and 
equipment not taken by other branches of the Government was 
listed for sale and sold in the usual manner to the highest bidder. 
By December 31, 1927, the department's interests were completely 
closed out at all fields except Chicago, where only a small quantity 
of the material and equipment located in the repair depot and 
warehouse remained to be disposed of. 

The Post Office Department has reason to be proud of the de- 
velopment of its undertaking, and the following tables will clearly 
illustrate some of the work accomplished from the beginning of 
service to its complete relinquishment August 31, 1927. From 
the statement on performance will be noted the remarkable per- 
centage of scheduled miles flown, and in this connection it may be 
stated that if it were not for severe weather conditions, especially 
met with during the winter months of the year, such as fog, sleet, 
and blizzards, an almost perfect schedule could be maintained at 
all times. Of course, weather that it was considered impossible to 
fly through in the early stages was easily flown through during 
the last few years, but fog still remains the greatest enemy of 
the pilot and the cause of practically all serious delays and un- 
completed trips. Short areas of fog are flown through or over, 
but it is mot practicable to fly through or over large areas of 
dense fog, requiring designated landings to be made therein, with 
our present equipment and instruments. However, experiments 
are being continually carried on with a view to finding some ef- 
fectual means of overcoming this hazard, and it is hoped that 
such means will be found within the not too far distant future. 
Attention is also called to the wonderful record of safety estab- 
lished during the later years of operation,as shown in the statement 
of fatalities, etc. A total of 3,108,720 miles were flown before 
the last fatality occurred. 


Statement of performance from the beginning to the end of Government-operated service May 15, 1918, to and including August 31, 1927 


P. t- 
Miles mail | Miles mail | ago, |, Mile re 
a u- heduledſſlown, 
Fiscal year ending June 30— a a > dole pont (40 per 

16, 009 8⁴ 5, 380 21, 389 713, 240 

160, 066 96 34, 920 194, 986 9, 210, 040 

540, 244 & 99, 156 648, 400 21, 063, 120 

1, 554, 985 86| 25,673 1, 770, 658 44, 834, 080 

1, 637, 927 94 189, 338 1, 727, 265 48, 988, 920 

1, 590, 637 96 218, 301 1, 809, 028 67, 875, 840 

1, 522, 763 95 330, 488 1, 853, 251 60, 001, 360 

2, 076, 764 96 424, 791 2, 501, 555 1 9, 300, 520 

2, 256, 137 m 291, 855 2, 547, 992 114, 145, 640 

2, 329, 553 95 253, 453 | 2, 583, 006 1 22, 385, 000 

173, 987 97 21, 725 195, 712 1 3, 338, 080 

13, 768, 072 93 | 2,085, 170 301, 855, 840 


1 Only mail with postage id at the higher or special 
1 Operated by the Post 2 between New York and Chicago only during the months of July and August, 1928. 


Statement of fatalities, injuries, and plane crashes from the begin- 
ning to the end of Government-operated service, May 15, 1918, 
to and including August 31, 1927 


No fatality. 


— 


air mail rate was carried in 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. 


Statement of fatalities, injuries, and plane crashes from the begin- 
ning to the end of Government-operated service, May 15, 1918, 
to and including August 31, 1927—Continued 


employees who accompanied pilots on flights 


„ 495,414; average miles flown for each 
386,665; average miles flown for each fatailty (fight and 


) 
uring the period between the last fatality, Apr. 22, 1927, and the previous one, 
were fown. 
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Statement showing ations and expenditures for operation 
and maintenance of the air mail service from the beginning to 
the end of Government-operated service, May 15, 1918, to and 
including August 31, 1927 


How expended 


year 
1018 $13, 
1019—.— 717, 
1920 1, 264, 4 
1921... Z, 653, 88 
1022 1.418 
193. 1, 897, 
1924. 1.408. 
1925.. 2, 743, 
1025 2, 782, 
1027. 2, 255, 91 


1 No property. 

In the fiscal years 1919, 4020. and 1921 9 made for star · route, power - 
boat, and railroad service were used by the air mail service. 

The records for the fiscal years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, were so kept that it would be 
difficult to itemize the expenditures. 

An inventory was not taken until the close of the fiscal year 1922. 
Statement showing pilots in service at discontinuance of Govern- 

ment-operated route, with dates of their original appointment, 

and total number of ‘miles and hours flown 


1,128.34 | 109, 669 
3, 806. 16 359, 793 
1, 704. 22 170, 073 
1, 452. 02 139, 458 
1, 443. 19 141, 806 
1, 902. 37 193, 515 
3, 238. 49 303, 428 
946, 07 93, 
1, 425. 17 151, 166 
1, 479. 10 147, 885 
4, 132. 22 304, 605 
3, 587. 00 361, 
3, 482. 17 331, 474 
3, 388. 02 347, 518 
1,928, 36 202, 027 
4, 043, 25 413, 034 
2, 509, 17 226, 850 
2, 525. 28 29, 356 
1, 402. 00 140, 520 
1, 503. 51 149, 040 
4, 282. 54 417, 072 
4, 220. 43 882, 426 
3, 365. 25 320, 889 
3, 840. 21 365, 625 
503. 58 60, 937 
375. 09 35, 527 
3, 675. 08 329, 152 
3, 805.54 369, 730 
4, 380. 46 400, 611 
2, 782. 29 281, 114 
1, 649. 24 155, 123 
2, 256. 41 217, 212 
2, 841. 43 234, 552 
3, 764. 57 365, 719 
2,770. 11 285, 164 
June 15, 1927 4,029. 26 391, 686 
PAN AMERICAN 


Statement showing pilots in service at discontinuance of Govern- 
ment-operated route, with dates of their original appointment, 
and total number of miles and hours flown—Continued 


Date of 


original ap- | Date of last number 
Pilot pointment in| licht of miles 
ce flown 

2, 811, 58 268, 094 

2, 345. 24 235, 551 
2, 166. 08 225, 722 

1,444.24 | 132, 986 

4,336.05 | 424, 204 

Sept. 22, 1920 2, 885. 57 256, 553 
o Aug. 10,1920 4, 009, 14 391, 616 


Mr. ACKERMAN. The United States started its air mail 
service in 1918. From then until September, 1927, when this 
service was converted to contract carriers, the total cost of 
it to the Government was $17,411,534. 

I think it will be useful to have in the Recorp a short 
table showing the annual appropriations and expenditures 
while this service was conducted by the Post Office De- 
partment. 


Statement showing appropriations and expenditures for Govern- 
ment operated and contract air mail service 


Mayis 

ay 15, 1918, 

ended Aug. 31 
1927 


17, 411, 534. 00 | 31, 412, 161. 47 


Appropriations for star route, power boat, and railroad service were used. 

It is very wonderful to read how time is lessened by the 
use of the airplane facilities, even though the cost is some- 
what higher than by ordinary post, between the United 
States and the various countries in South and Central Amer- 
ica. For instance, by airplane it takes but 7 days to Argen- 
tina as against 18 days by steamer; to Brazil, 7 days as 
against 15 days by steamer; to Chile, 5 days as against 17 
days by steamer; the Guianas, 4 days by airplane as against 
13 by steamer; to Uruguay, 7 days by airplane as against 17 
by steamer. 

I will not read the other points of destination, but will 
insert them in my remarks, believing they constitute useful 
information and as indicative of the great facilities available 
to American exporters in the handling of Central and South 
American business. 


AIRWAYS (c.) 


Foreign air mail closings and rates to all Latin American countries directly connected by United States domestic air mail lines 


9 master e eee 
8 Absolute final closings 3 below from Washington. 


Rate from any city in United 
State of America 


55 cents each one-half ounce... 


postal bor for air mail destined to the country in which you are interested. 
“The main post office” indicates post office at Union Station] 


50 = each one-half ounce..| Saturdays 


Mail early. Insure connections at 


Brash Natelo oso es gs ee ie O Do. 
W i. A Ee Ae Me OS Thursdays. 
Brazil, Kile Ge Janeiro. iit se SS do . Sundays. 
Breall, Santos and Sao F r r fe WO re sfou OO Seen Mondays. 
British er — Ata 15 cents — —— Dune] War —— and Fridays 8 Fridays and Sundays, 
Uris. ees cen one- ounce. —— 0 — 4 — 4k k 
Canal Zone each -| Mondays and Thursdays... ......|..-..do..... 0 ee Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
222... Oe — pry EE 4 4 z — d Tuesda 
— 50 = each one-half ounce_ an ys. 
A EEE ES VAN a AA E E PELAA IE,” PA E V E A E wuss E N, E Sundays and Wednesdays, 


1 Mail 1 day sooner during winter a 
LXXIV——157 


777 ĩ ĩi!ß ay a pa ee tae ESAN 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS (INC.)—continued 
Foreign air mail closings and rates to all Latin American countries directly connected by United States domestic air mail lines 


2476 
onsult your master for closing 
Miami or or Brownsville. Absolute final closings quoted below from 


Rate from any city in United 
Country State of America 


Colombia, Barranquilla.. 
Colombia, Buenaventur ..-____- 
Costa Ri a 


r each coe Bak Haney 
do 


“18 cents each one-half ounce- 
10 cents each one-half ounce. 


. FTT 
Washington. main post office” indicates post 


e. Mondays * 
-f Saturda; 


ys, Mondays, and Wed- |. 


ened bag pet and Wednesdays! ô. 


= Weeds and Fridays 3 NES 8 


Mail early. Insure connections at 
office at Union Station} 


Due destination 


j pk and Sundays. 
Sati 3 and Mondays 


Friday 
i Mondays Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. 


.-| Wednesdays. 
Thursdays ai and Sundays. 
---| Thursdays. 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Frida: 
3 Wednesdays, and 


days, and Wednes- 


2 and Sundays. 

Hond o SM! CIMT. 7 Sega ai ae eee Ce Wednesdays, Fridays, and Sundays 6.40 a. m.. La. m oe ys, Mondays, and Wednes- 
ys. 

Lesser . aA elas ee Tuesdays. 

2 Mexico City Daily. 


Mexico, Vera Cru 


ador (via Miam) . do 
Trinidad. ------------------+-------} 20 cents each one-half ounce_} Saturdays 
Uruguay -| 55 cents each one-half ounce. hers and ioe 
Venezuela, C --f 30 cents each one-half ounce} Mondays 
Venezuela, Maracaibo. — — . — 
Virgin dio cents each one-half ounce. Saturdays. 


Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays. 


ys. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 
Frida; 
Thursdays. 
Tuesdays. 


Schedule subject to change without notice. The United States Post Office Te Dee DE a each article to be sent 
air mail 5 Carelessness in this my tee X by 


matter may cause serious 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the thorough study which the 
gentleman has made of this subject, can he inform the 
House as to the rates of postage on this apparently non- 
compensatory service, where we appropriated in the Post 
Office bill of this year $7,000,000 for services which show 
revenues of only $330,000? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will say that I have not been able to 
go into that matter into the detail that the gentleman would 
like, I am sure, but I simply know about the cost per ounce. 
The matter of contracts is one that belongs to the Post 
Office Department and I have not attempted to examine 
into that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the cost not run about $20 a 
pound? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not concerned about the cost. I 
am asking what the rate of postage is to obtain this highly 
subsidized service. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, I have the rates to all of these south- 
ern countries, but it would take too much of my time. If I 
insert them in my remarks it will give the information 
which the gentleman desires. 

ne STAFFORD. I wanted it more for Argentina and 
Brazil. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. It is 55 cents per half-ounce to 
Argentine; it is 50 cents per half-ounce to Brazil; it is 20 
cents per half ounce to Costa Rica; 50 cents a half ounce to 
Chile; it is 20 cents per half ounce to the Lesser Antilles; 
it is 40 cents per half ounce to Lima, Peru; it is 55 cents per 
half ounce to Uruguay, and 30 cents per half ounce to 
Venezuela. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. C 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Do I understand that the 
total revenue derived from the air mail only aggregates 
about $300,000? 


Z ⁵m: IR eee 


Mr. ACKERMAN. It is a smaller amount as compared 
with the amount we have already expended, but it has 
opened up these countries to the commerce of the United 
States in a remarkable degree. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. The Foreign and Domestic Bureau, 
realizing that it was somewhat on trial during the past 
year, expedited the gathering and distribution of facts and 
figures, increasing its cable service on conditions abroad 
by 25 per cent and strengthening all of its statistical and 
informational services, and on behalf of domestic commerce 
it rushed to completion those researches which could be 
hurried. 

Requests upon the bureau were a thousand a day more 
than in the preceding year. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, there was an increase of 7 per cent in the 
bureau’s appropriation, the total being $4,906,323 against 
$4,603,357 for 1928-29, which was matched by a 9 per cent 
in the number of services (3,631,558 against 3,343,118) ren- 
dered by the bureau in the previous year. Evidence of the 
practical value of the assistance offered is shown in the 9 
per cent gain in known new foreign business and savings 
for which the bureau was given credit by a number of 
firms. During 1928-29 out of 22,298 firms served 1,021 re- 
ported new business of $42,651,854, while for 1929-30, 1,835 
out of 24,986 served reported a total of $50,754,545.42. 

Without reading I shall insert in the Recorp a table 
showing all the services rendered from the time the appro- 
priation was $1,211,000 in 1921-22, when it cost $2.38 per 
service, down to the period of 1929-30, when 3,631,558 serv- 
ices were rendered and the appropriation was $4,539,923 
and the cost of the service was reduced to $1.25. I have 
had this segregated into the various countries, to Europe, 
Latin America, the district offices, and so on, so that when 
it appears in the Recorp anyone so desiring can find out 
just exactly where these services were rendered. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce—Services rendered 
Services | Appropri- | Cost 
ation eaa ad 
$1, 211, 010 $2. 38 
1, 693, 585 1.92 
2, 567,610 219 
2, 835, 303 1.39 
2, 994, 064 1.47 
3, 263, 357 1.35 
8, 721, 957 1.34 
4.257, 357 1.27 
4, 539, 923 1.25 


Per cent 
increase 


4, 257, 357 | 4, 539, 923 
DOLLARS AND CENTS RESULTS 


Firms | Firms 


Fiscal year served [reporting 


24, 986 1,835 
22, 298 1, 021 


2, 688 814 
12.1 79.7 


8, 102, 691. 42 
18.9 


The itemized services add up to more than the figures given as total services for each 
year. This is because more one of our units may have rendered service on a 
particular request. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. About what has our foreign commerce 
increased in the period the gentleman just mentioned? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. It has somewhat decreased. It has 
decreased like other countries have decreased. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, over a 10-year period. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I have that a little later on very much 
in detail. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has the gentleman any information 
which will show us whether our trade has increased or 
decreased with South American countries and, if so, to what 
extent? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Not in detail. I have it as regards 
the larger items of Europe—Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Ger- 
many, and France. That I shall come to a little later. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman have anything on 
South America? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Not in detail. 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE ACTIVITIES 


The greatest increase in the number of services rendered 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was that 
in connection with domestic commerce. That bureau re- 
ceived 441,719 requests for aid on domestic trade problems 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, as compared with 
265.375 requests during the preceding fiscal year—an in- 
crease of 66 per cent. This increase in work was performed 
despite the fact that the appropriations had not been in- 
creased proportionately. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with 
its facilities, endeavored to make a scientific study of dis- 
tribution methods and costs. A roughly estimated average 
division of expenses for all industry in the United States 
tells us production costs are 55 per cent and distribution 
costs 45 per cent of the total cost of doing business in this 
country. During the past 50 years the United States has 
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made great strides in the field of production costs, but very 
little attention has been paid to distribution costs. Thought- 
ful industrial leaders and observers finally have arrived at 
a more or less unanimous agreement that the study of dis- 
tribution methods has lagged far behind the urgent needs 
of the day. 

The estimated annual loss through wasteful and inefficient 
methods of distributing manufactured goods is $10,000,000,- 
000. This prorates $85 per capita, and is actually being paid 
out every year by all consumers of goods in the prices they - 
must pay for the goods they must buy. This mountain of 
waste represents nearly the entire net income of all tax- 
payers in this country who earn less than $10,000 a year, 
and three hundred times greater than total income taxes 
paid to Government in 1927 by those same taxpayers. 

I have a breakdown of those figures and will insert them 
in my extension of remarks. 

Number individual income-tax returns up to 

$10,000: 

3, 755, 650 
3, 688, 730 


$12, 376, 657, 051 
$12, 552, 885, 970 


$32, 416, 729 
$36, 297, 355 

Source: Statistics of Income for 1928, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, Treasury Department. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What did I understand the figure to 
be in regard to loss? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Ten billions a year. That is what the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce informs me. I 
shall insert by years what the domestic commerce appropria- 
tions were. The appropriations at the present time are in 
the neighborhood of $400,000. 

In this connection, let me call your attention just for a 
moment to what I think is a rather remarkable occurrence. 
The Harvard graduate school of business administration at 
Harvard University, I understand, awards a prize annually 
for the best method of research. After some 35 or 40 very 
meritorious methods were presented for their consideration, 
some one in 1929 said, If we had something here like the 
handbook on foreign and domestic commerce—they call it 
»The Market Data Handbook —we would like to have it 
entered as a competitor.” 

They said, “ We have one here,” and it was entered in- 
formally, you might say, and Mr. Paul W. Stewart, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was awarded 
the highest prize for that year for the Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States. Of that publication some 16,000 
copies have been sold. 

It is a regular encyclopedia of information regarding trade 
throughout the United States and the bureau sells it for but 
$2.50, very much less than its cost, but it is a very useful 
vade mecum for everyone who is interested in commerce. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. YON. The gentleman is discussing the Department 

of Commerce, I believe? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. YON. I have had many inquiries lately about range 
lights along the coast. I notice in the committee’s report 
the following language: 

Aids to navigation, establishing public works, including $70,000 
for 1931 in the deficiency act. 

And that the committee has included $30,000 less than the 
Budget estimate. I am particularly interested in aids to 
navigation, and I would like to know whether the committee 
felt sufficient money was appropriated for this item by giv- 
ing less than $30,000 than the Budget estimate? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will frankly say to the gentleman 
from Florida that I have not gone into that matter very 
fully, and I would like to refer that inquiry to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 


ZII ates ON eA Te 
Total net income up to $10,000: 
r geared ELE IODA aera saab 


1927 
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Mr. SHREVE. The answer is this: That item has been 
reduced because it was felt they could get along with the 
amount appropriated, and the reduction will not in any way 
affect aids to navigation. 

Mr. YON. I am asking these questions because the Di- 
rector of the Lightouse Service has written me just recently 
that they did not have money enough to place range lights 
along the coast. 

Mr. SHREVE. This appropriation does not begin until 
the end of this fiscal year, and it is for the next year. I 
think the gentleman will find they had enough for this year. 

Mr. YON. Does the gentleman believe they will have 
enough money to carry on the necessary work in connection 
with aids to navigation? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. If the gentleman will refer to page 
25 of our report he will find a discussion of the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, I thank the chairman. 

I will insert as an extension of my remarks the amount of 
business done by each State during 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
which may be useful for reference purposes, and I may say 
that, at the request of some of the members of the com- 
mittee, I am also inserting a list of the places where the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce maintains local 
offices and also where they have cooperative offices, together 
with the number of firms reporting and the amount of orders 
that they have stated they received, and the average amount 
for each firm reporting from each district office. 

Herewith are the latest available figures of exports by 
States: 

Total exports of merchandise from the United States in 1929 
were valued at $5,157,083,027, compared with $5,043,973,142 for 
1928, an increase of $113,109,885. 

The first 10 States in order of value of exports during the 12 
months were New York, with foreign shipments valued at $956,- 
755,282; Texas, $657,559,600; California, $377,392,437; Michigan, 
$355,300,020; Pennsylvania, $340,843,339; Illinois, $321,776,759; New 
Jersey, $262,699,217; Ohio, $221,916,976; Louisiana, $221,272,346; 
and Washington, $126,744,522. 

Thirty-one States and the District of Columbia increased the 
value of their exports compared with 1928. New York, with an 
increase of $95,176,358, registered the largest gain over the preced- 
ing year and was followed in order by Pennsylvania, $48,756,098; 
New Jersey, $41,168,348; Illinois, $32,407,211; California, $31,955,779; 
Arkansas, $7,426,134; North Carolina, $30,860,810; Ohio, $25,398,588; 
Alabama, $13,343,199; Indiana, $12,779,266; Missouri, $9,925,619; 
Mississippi, $8,100,003; Connecticut, $5,521,144; Oklahoma, $5,327,- 
837; Washington, $5,106,390; Iowa, $5,096,139; South Carolina, $4,- 
986,224; Florida, $4,765,726; Kentucky, $3,654,213; Tennessee, $2,- 
967,846; Rhode Island, $2,465,123; Delaware, $1,792,992: Nebraska, 
$1,638,017; Maine, $1,442,303; Arizona, $1,332,924; South Dakota, 
$955,105; Oregon, $36,393; Colorado, $581,953; Nevada, $127,578; 
e D. C. $421,578; Utah, $359,259; and New Hampshire, 
$183,290. 


Domestic exports from the United States by States from which 
shipped during the calendar year 1929, arranged according to 
magnitude, with comparative figures jor 1928 and 1927 


8 
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$956, 755,282 | 8861. 578. 924 $769, 766, 896 
657,559,600 | 817, 001, 082 647, 026, 141 
377, 392, 437 | 345, 430, 658 309, 544, 746 
355, 300,020 | 367, 253, 146 326, 879, 584 
340, 843,339 | 2092.087241 290, 497, 974 
938, 762, 882 | 206, 355, 671 208, 045, 111 
262, 699, 217 | 24. 530, 869 232, 779, 892 
221,916,976 | 156 518, 388 186, 091, 545 
221,272,348 | 235, 467, 286 229, 304, 962 
126, 744,522 | 121, 638, 132 107, 646, 440 
124,977,467 | 137,851,141 127, 101, 600 
111,531,026 | 123,128,927 116, 365, 275 
101,135,071 142 504, 115 136, 416, 741 
99, 524, 789 68, 663, 979 60, 459, 126 
73, 740, 488 60, 961, 202 62, 983, 454 
70, 935, 462 78. 142, 913 105, 646, 330 
70, 208, 381 69, 271, 988 84, 213, 262 
67, 886, 581 71,916, 817 73, 879, 643 
59, 238, 701 45, 893, 507 47, 049, 193 
53, 317, 912 47,798, 768 48. 900, 735 
52, 882" 558 44, 782, 555 57, 146, 645 
52, 135, 646 49, 167, 800 43, 050, 302 
51. 649, 147 76, 035, 274 105, 418, 088 
49, 206, 315 39, 370, 696 39, 800, 427 
41, 289, 873 43, 260, 772 53,215, 791 
37, 401, 376 82, 305, 237 30, 364, 473 
; 35, 187, 605 29, 811, 858 26, 836, 440 | 
28. Florida. 33,304,979 | . 28, 539, 253 27, 995, 559 
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Domestic from the United States by States from which 


exports 
shipped during the calendar year 1929, arranged according to 
magnitude, with comparative figures for 1928 and 1927—Con. 


5 
8 


$32, 170, 607 $24, 744, 473 $23, 603, 916 

27, 524, 304 22, 538, 080 36, 280, 316 

23, 751, 693 22, 097, 480 24. 228, 793 

23, $05, 710 26, 256, 804 24, 617, 816 

18, 703, 591 16, 238, 468 15, 295, 530 

14, 438, 888 13, 105, 944 7, 720, 014 

12, 406, 248 10, 768, 231 14, 803, 557 

7, 311, 108 5, 868, 803 6, 422, 828 

7, 245, 762 7, 062, 472 7, 014, 802 

7, 005, 247 6, 140, 142 5, 184, 484 

6, 252, 506 4, 450, 514 3, 922, 799 

5, 680, 894 6, 814, 817 5, 905, 027 

5, 300, 770 5, 841, 363 8, 386, 683 

4,001, 887 3, 419, 984 3, 394, 005 

0 3, 790, 767 4,357, 914 3, 393, 236 

4 8 8, 738, 352 3, 055, 464 3, 629, 498 
45. Idaho PPT FE 1, 958, 019 2, 282, 991 1, 884. 526 
46. New Mexico. 1, 517, 885 2, 105, 133 1,087, 927 
47. Wyoming 1,451, 983 2, 703, 657 4, 003, 488 
48. Utah. _........ 1,006, 411 647, 152 911, 457 
49. Washington, D 998, 365 537, 657 
50. North Dakota. 942, 834 653, 217 
51. Klaska 559, 465 436, 673 
DC) | SSeS PIRES 543, O85 526, 366 


5, 157, 083, 027 


5 
2 
8 
© 
a 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce maintains local 
offices in 34 cities: 

Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, El Paso, Galveston; 
Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg., Salt 
Lake City, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Wilmington, Del. 

These offices give aid and advice to the business interests in 
their respective communities in connection with sales and export 
problems, when necessary, of course, referring inquiries to the 
bureau at W. m. They also serve as distributing centers 
for bureau publications, seeking to place trade information directly 
in the hands of the persons most vitally interested. Through the 
cooperation of the local chambers of commerce, offices are also 
maintained, practically without great expense to the Government, 
at 46 important cities, making 80 offices in all. The bureau's sales 
information reports have grown from 11,684 inquiries in 1921 to 
161,474 inquiries in 1930, an increase of nearly 1,400 per cent. 

The location of the 46 cooperative offices referred to is as follows: 

Baltimore, Md.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, 

Ohio; Newark, N. J.; Rochester, N. T.; Akron, Ohio; Anniston, Ala.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Erie, Pa.; Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Greensboro, N. C.; Hartford, Conn.; Keo- 
kuk, Iowa; Lake Charles, La.; Laredo, Tex.; Lowell, Mass.; Long- 
view, Wash.; New Haven, Conn.; Oakland, Calif.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Pensacola, Fla.; Providence, R. I.; 
N. C.; Richmond, Va.; Rockford, Ill; San Antonio, Tex.; San 
Diego, Calif.; South Bend, Ind.; Spokane, Wash.; Syracuse, N. T.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Tampa, Fla.; Toledo, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Wichita, Kans.; Waterbury, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. 


Dollars and cents results tae tha district offices, fiscal year 


Atlanta A $1, 288. 910 7 | $61, 373.67 
Baltimore. 9 335, 920. 00 37, 324. 44 
Birmingham 13 503, 991. 00 88, 708. 53 
a A o E SDE D ra E OA EAE ETAR FO 204 | 4, 334, 464. 94 21, 247. 37 
pi’ ee ͤ eee eee 21 120, 223. 54 5, 724. 93 
Charlotte 19 1, 994. 190. 29 104, 957. 38 
Chi — 110 737, 306. 00 6, 702.78 
Cincinnati... zB 117, 502, 37 5, 108. 79 
Cleveland 42 384. 555. 61 9, 156, 08 
allas 22 | 1, 207, 619. 56 84, 891. 79 
— 11 98, 155. 85 8, 923, 26 

313 49 692, 126. 64 14, 125. 03 

TONUSNI EOS 892 131 | 6, 264, 565. 51 47,821. 11 
Galveston... 32 6 187, 708. 47 31, 284. 74 
RON AEE EAS ESTAA 304 44 | 2, 287,493. 45 51, 988. 48 
Indianapolis 5233 35 GH, 456. 96 18, 413. 05 
Jacksonville__. 160 83 | 1,313, 063, 41 39, 789. 80 
Kansas City 376 <7 543, 095. 46 20, 114. 64 
Los Angeles. 856 30 | 1, 483, 485. 61 49, 449. 52 
— 263 36 333, 974. 48 G, 832. 63 

267 65 | 2,404, 745.72 | 36,999.16 

cc 492 40 218, 509. 10 5, 402.72 

456 47 | 1,246, 833.77 2, 658. 16 

78 21 194, 463.00 9, 200. 14 

308 43 663, 609. 00 1, 543. 25 

7, 848 272 | 8,050, 505. 14 29, 507. 44 

Hast S44 47 398, 530. 37 8, 479. 30 

— ——ů—ů——̃ —— 1, 495 167 | 2, 868, 359. 43 17, 175. 80 

596 51 626, 200, 60 12, 278. 44 

168 11 | 2,865, 680.00 | 191, 045, 33 
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Dollars and cents results reported by district offices, fiscal year 
1929-30—Continued 


684 12, 580. 72 
i 21, 375. 


32, 946, 02 
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The bureau has compiled for me the postwar average of 
exports and imports, the grand total, from 8 or 10 of our 
principal exporting and importing countries from 1921 to 
1930, and the pre-war average from 1910 to 1914, and the 
percentage of increase or decrease. I am pleased to say 
that in most instances there was an increase as far as 
exports were concerned. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. May I inquire for what 
period of time the gentleman is inserting the exports? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. From 1921 to 1930, and also for the 
year 1930 itself. It is brought right up to date. 

The division of statistical research of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce prepared the following tables 
for me, showing a comparison of exports and imports for 
1921 to 1930, and a separate table showing 1930 by itself. 
Due to sharp price declines, the purchasing power of the 
dollar becomes 79 per cent of the pre-war dollar, or 9 cents 
above that used in the 1921-1930 table. 


Comparison of exports and imports for 1921-1930, with average for 
pre-war years, using 70 cents as the value of a postwar dollar 


dollar val 


conts at 70 cents 


United Kingdom t... 
Germany 


Irish Free State is included with United Kingdom prior to 1925. 


United States exports and imports in 1930 (estimated), as com- 
pared with the average for five years, using 79 cents as the value 
of a 1930 dollar 


Per cent change 
from pear 
average; 

dollar valued at 


1910-1914 79 cents 


average 
In- 
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United States exports and imports in vres (estimated), as com- 
pared with the average for five years, using 79 cents as the value 
of a 1930 dollar—Continued 


Per cent change 
from pre-war 


average; 1930 
Value at 1910-1014 | Collar valued at 
79 cents average 


—— 86, 900, 000 

. 221, 900, 000 

99, 500, 000 

13. 000, 000 

r 102, 600, 000 

—— 40, 900, 000 

LR ZEN 20, 600, 000 

45, 000, 000 

Canada 675, 100, 000 
Imports 
Total 


£ 
= 
8 


88338888 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The decline in United States exports to the United Kingdom 
appears to be largely accounted for by severe price declines 
in several important commodities as, for example, tobacco 
and copper. 

The marked decrease in our imports from the United 
Kingdom is to a large extent explained by a large decline 
in our quantity imports of crude rubber and a marked drop 
in the price of this same commodity; to some extent it is due 
to a drop in our imports of tin, whose price has also fallen. 


GERMANY 


The drop in our export trade with Germany, even on a 
pre-war price base, is due to severe drops in both the quan- 
tity and value exports of unmanufactured cotton and copper. 

The decline of nearly 20 per cent in our imports from 
Germany is primarily due to a marked downward trend in 
purchases of chemicals—particularly potash—toys and 
cotton laces. 


FRANCE 


The decline in American imports of French goods is to be 
found in a drop in our purchases of cotton laces, works of 
art, wines, and other articles of the luxury or semiluxury 
class. 

SWEDEN 


Our trade with Sweden has risen over 200 per cent in both 
directions since before the war even on a pre-war price 
base. The bulge in exports is accounted for almost entirely 
by postwar shipments on an increasing scale ef unmanu- 
factured cotton, gasoline and naphtha, refined copper, auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, and rubber tires. The increase in 
imports is due to rapidly growing and tremendous pur- 
chases of wood pulp and newsprint. 

CANADA 

The rather marked increase in Canadian imports is also 
explained largely by rising purchases of wood pulp and 
newsprint. Other items contributing are unrefined copper, 
lumber, grain, and cattle, the latter two to a lesser extent 
than the first two. 

GREECE 

Increasing exports in recent years of wheat and auto- 
mobiles account for the high percentage increase of ship- 
ments to Greece. The shipments of automobiles developed 
from a pre-war base which was virtually nil. The marked 
increase in imports from the same country was due almost 
entirely to large purchases of cigarette leaf tobacco. 
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NORWAY 
The increase in exports to Norway resulted from larger 
sales of a number of miscellaneous commodities. Principal 
items showing large increases are wheat flour, leaf tobacco, 
gasoline, and automobiles. The commodities purchased in 
larger amounts from Norway include sardines, cod and cod- 
liver oil, aluminum, wood pulp, and ferromanganese. 
DENMARK 


Export increases resulted mainly from larger sales of 
gasoline and automobiles. 

In addition to the trade-promotion activities of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, so ably presided 
over by Mr. Cooper and supervised by that dean of com- 
merce, Doctor Klein, every other bureau and division in 
the Department of Commerce is bending its energies to 
bring about increased trade activities. The Bureau of 
Standards was sometimes regarded as confining its work 
on the technical side of aids to business and production. 
Now, however, its simplified-practice recommendations and 
suggestions have brought it into the field on the practical 
side of all commercial enterprises. 

Doctor Burgess, the very competent director, and his staff 
call our attention to a survey conducted by the division 
during last year and which has created a great deal of in- 
terest dealt with packing and wrapping methods employed 


in department stores. A personal inspection was made of. 


34 representative department stores all over the eastern 
half of the country with an aggregate sales volume of nearly 
$600,000,000 a year. 

Their packing and wrapping methods were carefully 
studied and recommendations are being formulated on which 
simplified-practice recommendations can be based covering 
sizes and varieties for packing supplies and the most efi- 
cient and economical methods of folding and preparing 
merchandise for delivery. When it is remembered that there 
are more than 6,000 department stores in the United States 
doing an annual business of approximately $6,500,000,000 
and that these stores buy wrapping and packing supplies 
valued at more than $25,000,000, the importance of any 
economies which can be effected along these lines is obvious. 

As an example of standardization affecting the rubber in- 
dustry may be mentioned the case of pneumatic tires for 
automobiles. Here the bureau, in cooperation with the Rub- 
ber Association of America, undertook a practical investi- 
gation of tires with respect to materials, design, and per- 
formance. The result has been a very decided increase in 
the efficiency, durability, and uniformity of tires and the 
development of a Federal specification according to which 
all Government purchases are made and which has been 
adopted by numerous States and other consumers as a basis 
for the award of contracts. The experimental work in- 
volved in the development of this specification required spe- 
cial endurance machines designed to simulate road condi- 
tions. These machines, operating under conditions that have 
been standardized, are being used both for routine perform- 
ance tests in connection with contracts, and for experimental 
testing in cooperation with manufacturers, to determine the 
effect of change in design and construction. 

With respect to leather, laboratory research has shown us 
that a cheap material derived from the waste liquor of sul- 
phite pulp mills has definite tanning properties. 

Tanning investigations showed that sulphite cellulose ex- 
tracts could be blended with ordinary vegetable tanning ma- 
terials and used to produce heavy leathers with satisfactory 
physical and chemical properties. 

The commercial significance of the application of this 
work in the tanning industry is indicated by an estimated 
saving in tanning costs of from 10 to 20 per cent. Other 
factors of importance are that its use will conserve mate- 
rial now largely wasted and help to solve stream pollution 
problems caused by the dumping of the waste liquors into 
the rivers. Its use will also make the tanning industry less 
dependent upon imported tanning materials and tend to 
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compensate for the loss of domestic chestnut wood extract, 
the source of which is being depleted by blight. 

On the weights and measures division the country depends 
for uniformity and exactness in instruments and devices 
based on the fundamental units of length, mass, and time. 
The standards maintained at the bureau are the official 
standards of the country. This division tests great quanti- 
ties of apparatus for the Federal and State Governments as 
well as for manufacturers and users. The work ranges in 
scope from the smallest measurable quantities up to railroad 
test cars of 100,000 pounds capacity, for the calibration of 
which the bureau maintains a master track scale at Chicago 
and three test cars, with weights in 10,000-pound units, 
which cars travel about the country testing railroad and 
shippers’ weighing scales. A uniform basis of measuring 
freight schedules totaling over $1,500,000,000 is thus main- 
tained. The mechanical industries manufacturing inter- 
changeable parts, such as for automobiles and typewriters, 
are greatly helped by the work of this division, which is 
compelled in some cases to be able to measure lengths as 
closely as one-millionth of an inch (one twenty-five mil- 
lionth of a millimeter) for gages used by these industries. 

The paper section of the bureau is constantly studying the 
possibilities of different plant fibers as paper-making mate- 
rials. An extensive study of caroa fiber from Brazil showed 
that this material has unusual possibilities as a raw material 
for the manufacture of high-grade writing papers. Again, 
at the request of the Siamese Government, tests were made 
of rice straw, lalang grass, and banana trees, all of which 
are abundant in Siam. The results were so satisfactory that 
a commercial paper mill was built there to utilize these 
materials. The results of similar tests are constantly fur- 
nishing information to the industry. South America is 
dependent to a very large extent on imports for many grades 
of paper. One grade of paramount importance is newsprint. 
The discovery of a new source of raw material for newsprint 
in abundant quantities or the development of processes for 
making newsprint from the materials now unused would be 
of inestimable value, and it is not unlikely that these and 
other services to the industry can be accomplished by 
Government research laboratories. 

There is another important field of industrial research in 
which the bureau is active, namely, the utilization of waste- 
land products. 

Wastes from the corn and sugar-cane plants are similar 
in nature in that they involve the stalks and leaves, and the 
cob in the case of corn. At least 100,000,000 tons of these 
products are commercially available annually in the United 
States, but are wasted and await the call for conversion 
into valuable products. The cornstalk consists of a very 
light inside pith and an outside fibrous shell. The pith is 
readily separated by a special machine and is being con- 
verted in semicommercial studies into insulating materials 
resembling cork products. The fibrous shell is being made 
into a variety of crude and refined cellulose products. By 
simple maceration a gel is formed which, on drying, yields 
a tough, horny product called maizolith. It is suitable for 
making gears, bushings, electrical fixtures, and other prod- 
ucts requiring toughness, strength, and electrical insulating 
properties. By means of chemical and disintegrating meth- 
ods, the shell fibers are separated and somewhat purified. 
The pulp is run over screens and separated from the water 
in continuous felts from-one-fourth to 1 inch thick. These 
are dried in the form of loose boards which are cut to size 
to form wall board for insulating the walls and ceilings of 
houses. They may be waterproofed and fireproofed. They 
may be painted and can also be covered with plaster for in- 
terior finish. The thick boards may be used to insulate the 
interiors of refrigerator cars, household refrigerators, and 


ice houses. The wet, loose, porous sheets may be steam-. 


heated under pressure to form a strong cornstalk lumber. 

Similar products made from bagasse have wide markets. 
The cornstalk fibers give good grades of pulp with proper 

chemical and physical treatments. Newspapers and book 
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papers have thus been made. As side products, xylan ad- 
hesives and carbon black are obtained. 

When further refined the pulp yields a high grade, pure 
alpha cellulose, which has been used to make transparent 
glassene papers, viscose, and rayon textiles. 

Straws and hulls from wheat and oats and other cereals 
are wasted annually to the extent of tens of millions of tons. 
Work is under way to convert the straw into high-grade 
pulp and paper products. Already they are used in low- 
grade papers and boxboard. Oat hulls are the source of the 
new and widely used commercial chemical furfurol entering 
into plastics and binders for abrasive wheels and electrical 
apparatus. The straw offers possibilities for production of 
producer gas for household use by fermentation, combus- 
tion, and distillation methods. 

These new industries which are converting the waste 
products of the farm into useful articles are the direct re- 
sults of laboratory research. They are bringing increased 
returns to our farmers, providing employment for labor in 
new local factories, and providing the great mass of con- 
sumers with things not heretofore readily available. 

I have also obtained through the Library of Congress the 
expenditure for the promotion of foreign trade in other 
countries, to show what our competitors are doing abroad, 
and I have the figures here for Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Spain. 

Expenditures for the promotion of foreign trade in certain foreign 
countries 


BELGIUM 
contenant le budget du Ministère des affaires “ pour 5 
3629-3632; 


[Source: Loi trangères 
1926 (-1930) Moniteur Belge, May 23, 1926, p. 2814-2817; Aug. 4, 1927, p. 
Jan. 6, 1929, p. 3033; Apr, 6, 1929, p. 1670-1673; May 23, "1930, p. 2684-2636] 


Calendar year— 


1. Miscellaneous expenses and trade promo- 
tion; purchase of commercial documents 
for the legations and consulates; scholar- 
— publication of works on commerce 

industry; share of Belgium in the 

patie of the International Commer- 

cial Institute; commercial missions; sub- 
commerciale 


1. 8 commercial bureaus 
2. Office National du Com- 

merce Extérieur ..------ 
3. Commercial attachés and 


19, 888, 000 21, 460, 500 881, 08025, 154, 300,28 131,850 


1 Loi contenant le baer 2 5 Ministère des affaires étrangères pour l'exercice 1926 
(-29) Touma officiel Apr net de 4953; Dec. 19, 3 13195; Dec. 28, 1927, 
ake: portant fixation u 


13095; Dec. 31, 1928, p. spear Pr budget général de!“ haces 
cice 1 5 —— et industri 

F. changed in sti, D: 1028 to begin April 1. An additional one-fourth 

3 ec. 2 1 — ma granted for first three months of 1930.. (Act of Dec. 27, 
, p. 

8 Includes also expenses relative to foreign expositions and fairs, congresses, ecte., 
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Expenditures for the promotion of foreign trade in certain foreign 
coun mtinued- 


GREAT BRITAIN! 


Fiscal year ending Mar. 31— 


1927-28 | 1923-29 | 1929-30 1929-31 


1. Department of overseas trade 
2 FFF 


£328, 962 | £325, 997 | £378, 633 | £502, 972 


1 5 civil services, 1928-1930, Class VI, 4. p. 48. Department of overseas 
trade. 
ITALY! 


Years ending June 30— Esti- 


mates, 
1931 


L tales chambers of commerce 
broad; commercial agents 
„ 

ization of, and institutions 

for, the promotion of for- 
eign trade; commercial mu- 
seams and field exhibits; 

larships. 


agents, office and traveling 
penses, 


7. Contribution to iha xXpenses 
on e 

of the International Com- 

— Institute of Brus- 


a 10 of the Ufficio Spe- 
Informazioni Com- 
Estero 
mation Bureau) 
9. Contribution to the ex 


ol the National Institute 
for Exportation Expenses 


for the acquisition of books 

ad periodicals for the serv- 
bac foreign commerce. 4, 020, 
7, 822, 000 7,423, 


24,000, 000 
7, 223, 500| 7, 223, 500 


1 Stato di previsione della spesa del Ministero dell economia nazionale, per l'eser 
cizio finanziario 1926-27 (1929-30) Gazetta Ufficiale, June 21, 1926, p. 2583; June 13, 
1927, p. 2379; June 15, 1928, p. 2571-2572; June 24, 1929, p. 2934. Stato di previsione 
della spesa del Ministero 1 N per l'esercizio flnanziario, 1930-31 (camera 
dei deputati no. 447a), p. 

2 Appropriation for N 0 (7) inclu 

* Purchase of books and 9 not included. 


SPAIN! 


2. Spanish chambers of com- 
merce abroad 


Pesetas | Pesetas | Pesetas 


Pesetas 
200, 000 


5 Gaceta de Madrid, July 1, 1926, Jan. 5, 1927, Jan. 4, 1928, Jan. 4 
3 Fiscal year changed to calendar year, beginning January, 1927. 
Detailed figures for Spain not available. Budget figures are too comprehensive. 
I may say in connection with the particular district which 
I have the honor to represent here, that many of the men 
are returning to work. Six thousand of them were taken on 
a few days ago by the Singer Sewing Machine Co., which, 
when running full time, employs about 10,000, and a print- 
ing press manufacturing establishment on the border of my 
district, but not actually in my district, is doing a rushing 
business. It is running night and day manufacturing print- 
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ing presses, and they tell me recently they had orders on 
their books for two years to come. 

I thank the committee for its kind attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to include therein some 
newspaper statements with reference to the subject which I 
propose to talk about, and to include also a letter and tele- 
gram from the governor to me and from Mr. Williams, of 
Hot Springs, who is on the President’s unemployment com- 
mittee, and also a letter of mine to the gentleman who made 
an address at England, Ark., and his reply thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, on January 9 the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Woop] addressed this House, and in that ad- 
dress charged that the incident that occurred at England, 
Ark., a few days ago, and the trouble in Arkansas was a 
communistic movement. In the course of his address I tried 
to get him to yield to a question so that I might inquire as 
to the source of his information but he declined to yield, and 
as England is in my congressional district I feel it my duty 
to reply to his remarks. 

I do not want to misquote the gentleman and for that 
reason I will give his exact language as will be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 9. Mr. Woop said: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, many, 
many years ago when I was considerably younger than I am now, 
there was an epidemic of hog cholera in our country and the hog 
family was very nearly exterminated. In consequence there was 
attracted to the prairies of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and all of 
that great section where hogs were raised in great numbers a 
myriad of buzzards and vultures, that fell upon the carcasses of 
these dead animals. 

Now another great disaster has overtaken this country and 
misery has been spread not only over the prairies of our section 
but over the entire land, there is another set of vultures in human 
form that are taking advantage of the situation. There is an 
enemy within our gates to-day which if it is permitted to go on 
is sooner or later going to destroy this Government we love so well. 

This insidious foe started a number of years ago; it started its 
propaganda unmolested, and through the rural sections of the 
country, in large part unnoticed, is now poison dropping through 
the agricultural sections of the country. They are in Arkansas; 
they are in Oklahoma; they are all over the agricultural regions; 


and are preying faster on that section of the country which is 


worse hit by this great drought. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I deny this. I think 
I am about as well acquainted in Arkansas as the average 
man who has lived there all his life. I have lived in the 
district I have the honor to represent all my life, and I say 
to you upon my honor that I have never seen a communist 
in Arkansas, and I challenge the gentleman to name a single 
communist in Arkansas or that ever has been there. He 
ought to prove this statement or he ought to come to the 
floor of this House and retract it. No man shall thus 
charge my people as long as I am permitted to serve here 
and the matter be passed by unnoticed. 

Again, he says: 

I desire to call your attention to some of the things they are 
doing. They are trying to destroy the banking institutions of 
this country. 

The gentleman knows that we have had more than a 
hundred bank failures in Arkansas and he evidently meant 
to charge that communists are the cause of our bank fail- 
ures. If the gentleman will make an investigation and 
find a single bank failure that could in the remotest sense 
be charged to that influence, I will thank him to do so. 
Communists had nothing to do with any of them failing 
and I challenge the gentleman to furnish any proof that 
such influence was exerted in my State. 

If he can not prove it, he should retract his statement. 
Again the gentleman used this language: 

There is no question but what this whole business that hap- 
pened down at England was a set-up r 9 if you 

some time. 


please, and which had been contemplated for 
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Now, if the gentleman has any such information as that, 
he should have furnished it to the House; and if not, he 
should retract it. 

After this statement was made by the gentleman, my col- 
league from Arkansas [Mrs. Winco] wired her friend, Mrs. 
Ben High, at England, Ark., and at whose store this is 
alleged to have occurred, and this is the reply she received 
and which was read by the Clerk of this House and will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 12, which 
reads as follows: 


ENGLAND, ARK., January 12, 1931. 
EFrFIzcENE Winco: Forty-three men drove up to our store, came 
in, and stated they had come for something to eat, and unless it 
was given they would take it. Ben asked them to have patience, 
and told them he thought they would get food. They then went 
across street to mayor's office, where a crowd of four or five hun- 
dred gathered. They were assured that some arrangements would 
be made. There was no violence. The 43 men who started the 
drive were mostly customers of ours, and honest, hard-working 
men. Two hundred and sixty-seven families were fed that day. 
Fourteen hundred and forty-four families fed up to Saturday 

e last. Condition serious. 
Mrs, Ben HIGH, 


Does that look like a communistic movement to the gen- 
tleman? No; it was customers, farmers living in that com- 
munity, who were appealing for bread to live on. 

Again the gentleman used this language: 


It was the workers in Little Rock that got up to England in 
Arkansas, and it was the workers in Little Rock who sent out 
word, who sent out an Associated Press dispatch from Little Rock 
. less than an hour after these people began to assemble for 

ood. 


I challenge the gentleman to name a single man in Little 
Rock who had anything to do with this in any way, and if 
he can not do so, he ought in fairness retract it. 

Not only are the people in many localities in that State 
in distress, but also the cattle and horses are starving to 
death. To prove to you that there was no justification for 
the gentleman’s statements I quote a statement which was. 
printed in the Arkansas Gazette on January 11 and headed 
“ No Communists in England Vicinity ”: 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN WOOD DENIED BY CIVIO LEADERS 


From Washington, D. C., comes a statement that is astounding 
to persons here, a statement which illustrates, it is said, the pain- 
ful lack of knowledge outside the State of conditions in the 
England community. 

Chairman Woop, of the House Appropriations Committee, is 
quoted as saying that the uprising here last Saturday was fo- 
mented by communist workers. This statement was charac- 
terized by Mayor W. O. Williams to-day as preposterous. 

No one in this community ever saw a communist, according to 
responsible citizens here, and many of the farmers who are in- 
dire need of food don't know the meaning of the word, and not 
one of them, it is believed, could be influenced in the least by 
communist propaganda. They are, according to estimates, about 
98 per cent of old Anglo-Saxon stock, and radicalism is repugnant 
to most of them. r 

They were driven to desperate measures, it is reported here, 

because their children were hungry, and when the Red Cross 
questionnaires were exhausted they feared their food supply would 
be cut off. 
The statement that only 40 persons were clamoring for food is: 
in part correct, to C. E. Hankins, chairman of the Red 
Cross chapter, who said about that many others not so vociferous 
were in the crowd, as indicated by the fact that he issued 150 
orders for food after the Red Cross authorized him to do so. 

Even the ringleaders were not boisterous or disorderly, it is 
said, and were perfectly contented when they learned that food 
would be issued. They are known to be very peaceable under 
ordinary conditions, and many of them are hard-working farmers’ 
who were, until the drought ruined them, prosperous and con- 
tented. 


To show you the class of citizenship that these 43 men 
are in, and to disprove the statement that they were com- 
munists, I beg to quote from a telegram that was sent from 
England by a friend of my colleague from Arkansas [Mrs.. 
Winco] by her friend, Mrs. Ben High, whose husband was 
the owner of the store where this request and demonstration 
was made. This telegram is set out in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 12 and which reads in part as follows: 

There was no violence. The 43 men who started the drive were 
mostly customers of ours and honest, hard-working men. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven families were fed that day. Fourteen 


hundred and forty-four families fed up to Saturday night last. 
Condition serious, 
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This is the class of men that have been described as vul- 
tures and communists. 

In the Arkansas Gazette of January 14, 1931, Col. J. F. 
Lucey, President Hoover’s representative on unemployment 
in six Southwestern States, is credited with having made 
this statement; and I quote his statement as printed in this 
press under the heading At President's Request: 


He Mr. Lucey] revealed that it was at the President's personal 
request that he visited England, Lonoke County, scene of the dem- 
onstration January 3, when farmers demanded food for their 
families. With Dr. William DeKleine and Albert Evans, national 
medical director and assistant disaster relief director, respectively, 
for the Red Cross, Colonel Lucey met with the representative citi- 
vens of England yesterday, and he is quoted as saying this: “I 
found the best type of American citizens there” he reported. 
There are no communists among them. I don't think it would be 
healthy for any one to talk communism there. The situation is 
grave, however, and I was informed that England’s problem is typ- 
ical of that in countless other Arkansas communities. But no re- 
quest for those people had come to me. I didn't realize what the 
situation was. I doubt that the President realizes it. The planta- 
tion system in the State complicates the rural unemployment sit- 
uation and the State leaders should determine upon a plan of 
more or less permanent nature for affording relief. Merely day-to- 
day relief will not suffice. 


This shows by the representatives who were sent as he 
states by the request of the President of the United States, 
disproves the gentleman from Indiana’s statement that this 
was a communistic move and timed off to happen just when 
it did, and inspired by men from Little Rock, to be untrue, 
and knowing the gentleman as I do, I hope he will now 
apologize for the statements he has made with reference to 
my people on the floor of the House. p 

But we find that no sooner is one charge refuted than 
another is made, and it is now published in the press 
that Colonel Lucey makes the bold charge that Arkansas 
is lacking in leadership to relieve the unemployed in 
that State. I challenge this statement as being incorrect, 
and if an investigation of it was made it would be found to 
be as groundless as is the charge from the gentleman from 
Indiana above referred to. 

There is an organization in Arkansas for the relief of the 
unemployed, and each county has a county chairman, and 
the selection of these county chairmen were of the very 
best men that could be found in each county. They are 
composed of such men as Hon. Hamp Williams, who is chair- 
man of the Garland County unemployment committee, and 
on yesterday I received a letter from him, and which reads 
as follows: 

Hor SPRINGS, ARK., January 13, 1931. 
Hon. D. D. GLOVER, 
Member of United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Farin: I have a friend in Helena in the automobile busi- 
ness, and he writes, under date of January 5, as follows: 

“ Everybody here has been wiped out and off. Both banks have 
gone under, leaving everyone stranded. The Interstate National 
Was an awful crash. It isn’t expected to open again. Folks look 
like they have all been to their own funerals. 

Not a firm in Helena had a pay roll Saturday night. All credit 
was shut off, and one store in West Helena had to close its doors 
yesterday to keep down a riot. People were hungry, and they 
didn’t stand back on threats. 

“ One time in history of Helena everybody is on an equal footing 
financially.” 

I am sending you some newspaper clippings from Hot Springs 
that indicate what we are doing over here. If the Red Cross 
would function properly and would undertake to feed the farmers 
while they are trying to make a crop we could get along all right, 
but if the farmers are not fed we can not make a crop. I think 
our condition here in Hot Springs is better than any other town 
in the State, and that’s not saying very much. 

Your friend, 
Hamp WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Garland County Unemployment Committee. 


This chairman of this county committee had published 
in the New Era, a daily paper of Hot Springs, the following 
letter, which I shall read to you and which explains that 
an efficient system is being carried out in Arkansas: 

Eprror New ERA: 

I think tt was Mark Twain who said: “Everybody was talking 
about the weather, but nobody is ever doing anything about it.” 

There are lots of people in this community who are out of work 


and need food and clothing—too proud to beg, too honorable to 
steal. Somebody had better do something about it. 
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It is said from good authority that 1 out of every 10 persons 
in the United States who are gainfully employed are drawing 
their salaries or wages from the government—city, county, State, 
or national. That money is furnished by the people. Taxes, if 
you please; and the taxpayers have no choice in the matter. 
They must pay, and a lot of this money is used in paying gov- 
ernment employees—city, county, State, national, schools, ete.— 
and if they were out of employment, especially at this time, 
they might think more of our unemployment program. 

There are a lot of people in Hot Springs and Garland County 
walking the streets looking for employment, nothing to eat and 
their backs covered with rags; women and children at their 
homes, cold and hungry. 

The question is; What are we, who have plenty and who have 
good, steady positions at a fair wage, going to do about it? Are 
we, through neglect, going to force these people to beg? They 
8 as proud art ed 5 good as we are. 

e have ugura a p here in Hot Springs for employees 
to help the unemployed by contributing only one day’s wage or 
salary to a fund for the employment of labor to be used on our 
parks, streets, and roads. Already 200 have responded, repre- 
senting the officers and employees of one bank, two mercantile 
establishments, the public-utility company, one Methodist min- 
ister, and the Lions Club, none of whom are employees of the 
government—city, county, State, or national. 

It is up to us to do our duty, and if all will help Hot Springs 
will receive the praise and commendation of the people every- 
where. Our plan has been indorsed by Governor Parnell and 
Mr. Rooksbery, the State secretary of the unemployment com- 
mittee of Arkansas. 

Hamp WILLIAMS, 


Chairman Garland County Unemployment Committee. 


To show you further the distress in my State, I desire to 
read to you this communication from Marianna, Ark., which 


was recently published in many papers and which is as 
follows: 


FRONTIER POVERTY RETURNS TO FAMINE-STRICKEN STATE—RED Cross 
AGENTS FIND HOME WHERE 16 SLEEP IN 2 Rooms, 4 To A BED, AND 
RELYING ON WILD GAME For Foop 


By Luther Southworth 

Marianna, ARK.—Back to the primitive days of frontier pov- 
erty. Sixteen sleeping in two dingy rooms, sometimes four in a 
bed, and none with shoes. A cold, dilapidated, sagging house. 

In these mean surroundings and straitened conditions the fam- 
ily of Dike N. Baldwin, share cropper, living 16 miles from Mari- 
anna, faced the winter. 

Their plight reached Red Cross headquarters at Marianna, from 
which hundreds of families are receiving rations as famine in- 
creases in this agricultural country, following the disastrous crop 
season last fall. 

LACKED MONEY AND FOOD 


“We have no money and we have no food and no clothes,” the 
mother said. Clothes for each were obtained from Marianna 
residents, and their empty larder was filled with substantial 
provisions. 

Three months ago one of the little girls died with typhoid fever. 
There is nothing to hold drinking water except a dented bucket. 
There are no dishes, and only a batterd pan. There is one spoon 
for all to use. 

Because of such conditions one little girl has tuberculosis, the 
father is sick with pleurisy, the mother is only a few weeks from 
death. Several of the younger children show symptoms of or- 
ganic disorder. All are undernourished, ready victims to that 


pellagra. 

Their condition resulted from ravages of the drought, which 
wiped out most of their cotton crop and destroyed all feed crops 
and gardens. Eleven of the 16 worked the 60-acre plot planted 
last year. After months of toil they saw their only hope of 
money destroyed by the parching sun. 

RELY ON GAME MEAT 


“And we have no money because we are $200 in debt,” the 
mother said. By day four boys tramp through the woods and 
fields hunting game. At night three other boys continue the 
search. It is their only chance of meat. They have no stock 
except a cow. She gives but a small quantity of milk daily for 
the four babies. The oldest son is married. He and his wife and 
two babies are included in the 16 now living together. 

In another week a third family, including parents and five chil- 
dren, will move in. Some will sleep on the bare floor, for they can 
not squeeze into beds already overoccupied. There is one slim 
chance of getting money. We can get 25 cents a hundred for 
cow bones we can find and haul to Marianna,” said the oldest boy. 

But it takes days to find enough carcasses to gather up 100 

of bones. It is this type the Red Cross is helping to feed, 
even though insufficient funds permit them to spend no more 
than 1 cent a meal for each of the needy. 


Colonel Lucey, in his statement as printed in the Gazette 
of Arkansas, takes an opportunity to criticize the governor 
of the State. I received two or three days ago a letter from 


the Governor of Arkansas, Hon. Harvey Parnell, which 
reads as follows: 
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Dear Mr. Grover: Please find attached copy of my telegram of 
last night to the New York World and the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 

The citizenship of Arkansas appreciates your activities in at- 
tempting to secure additional funds for relief to those destitute 
persons so badly in need of it. No stone is being left unturned 
here to do everything possible to assist, and my most earnest 
gooperation is always forthcoming. 

With best personal wishes and regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
HARVEY PARNELL, Governor. 


In this letter he incloses to me a copy of a telegram that 
was sent to the New York World and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and which I desire to read to you: 


Those who have not actually investigated on the ground condi- 
tions in Arkansas resulting from the drought have no conception 
of the true situation. The American Red Cross announced on 
January 7 from division headquarters in St. Louls that it was 
assisting more than 20,000 families on December 31, and one week 
later it was carrying 30,000, with indications that it might even- 
tually have 50,000 on its hands. The average Arkansas farm family 
consists of five persons. The Red Cross statement is sufficient to 
make it clear that the cases of destitution at that time were de- 
veloping rapidly, and certainly there has been nothing to indicate 
that the rate of increase has been reduced. Relief agencies are 
caring for the hungry as rapidly as they can reach them, but it is 
impossible for workers to be everywhere at once. The State pos- 
sesses 75 counties, and every one of them is more or less affected. 
I am confident many of the hungry are saying nothing about it 
because of a sense of pride. It must be understood that the people 
of Arkansas are more than 99 per cent native-born Americans, of 
stock that has been in the United States for many generations. 
They are the most independent people in the country, and it re- 
quires little imagination to realize that they regard a request for 
help as humiliating. They abhor the idea of being the recipients 
of charity, and of the hundreds of appeals received directly by the 
governor’s office and various relief agencies the request until re- 
cently invariably was for employment that they might earn some- 
thing with which to buy food. 

The Federal Government proposes to make $45,000,000 available 
for loans to farmers to enable them to grow crops this year, but 
there is no provision for food for themselves and families from the 
time crops are planted until they can produce something to eat. 
Realization of the future outlook in this respect simply aggravates 
the situation. A county by county survey in Arkansas discloses 
that at least $5,650,000 will be required in this State during the 
crop-growing period in order that people on farms may be able to 
buy something to eat while vegetables are maturing. Our National 
Government from time to time has rushed to the assistance of 
starving people all over the world. It has freely given millions of 
dollars to the hungry in the Eastern Hemisphere, millions which 
never were repaid and which it did not expect to recover. In this 
instance, so far as the farmers of Arkansas are concerned, they do 
not want a gift, but do want means devised whereby they can be 
permitted to borrow money with which to purchase food. If funds 
are not made available from some source it simply means that 
thousands of people in this State will be objects of charity far 
beyond the period now contemplated by relief agencies. 

HARVEY PARNELL, 
Governor of Arkansas. 


This shows that the statement of Colonel Lucey has 
evidently gone off before time and before he has made a 
thorough investigation of what his duties were in the State 
of Arkansas, and shows that he does not fully appreciate 
the great work that is being done there by the various citi- 
zens of the State through their organizations and by every 
means that they can use to relieve the distressed condition 
in my great State. 

What the distressed people of my State need is not a 
discussion of good or bad leadership, it is a question of 
actual food necessities. It is not communism, it is hunger; 
and it ill becomes any man, as I see it, to do anything to 
prevent the hungry being fed. 

Before I made my reply to the charge from the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop], of communism in Arkansas, 
I wanted to get first-hand information of what actually 
occurred, and in order to do so I thought it proper to 
inquire of the man who was present on the occasion which 
happened at England, Ark., and who made the address to 
the people when they were assembled in England, and I 
now read to you a letter I wrote on January 10, 1931, to this 
party who made the address, Mr. George Morris, of England, 
Ark., and which reads as follows: 

January 10, 1931. 


Mr. GEORGE MORRIS, 
England, Ark. 
My Dear Mr. Morris: On yesterday afternoon, Mr. Woop of 
Indiana, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, made a speech 
he charged the 


on the floor of the House in which demonstration 
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for food at England to be caused by communist movements and 
in which speech, which was recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 9, at page 1884, he uses this language: 

“This is the kind of doctrine that is being circulated, and, if 
the facts are to be considered, there is no question but what this 
whole business that happened down at England, Ark., was a set-up 
arrangement, staged, if you please, and which had been con- 
templated for some considerable time to take place upon the very 
day that the Red Cross had given notice that upon that particu- 
lar day they would supply food to those who were suffering in 
that community. When 500 people who came there to get food 
that was promised by the Red Cross, 40 of these organizers, 40 of 
these fellows, many of whom were without any stability at all in 
the community, and some of them not even living in the com- 
munity, came there and raised all the clamor that was raised there 
that day, and then took advantage of the fact that there were 
500 honest people there for an honest purpose, and spread the 
prearranged report throughout the country that there was an 
army of 500 people there crying for bread.” 

Purther in his speech, on page 1884 of the Recorp of January 9, 
he uses this language: 

“It was the workers in Little Rock that got up to England, in 
Arkansas, and it was the workers in Little Rock who sent out 
word, who sent out an Associated Press dispatch from Little Rock 
within less than an hour after these people began to assemble to 
receive their food.” . 

My information is that these declarations are wholly untrue 
and without any foundation whatever, and as the paper indi- 
cated you spoke to those assembled there, I know of no one that 
could give more accurate information of the occurrence than 
yourself, and I will appreciate it very much if you will write me 
in full in regard to it, so the matter may be truthfully stated in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp. If you will permit, I will ask that 
your letter be read in Congress to give the true and correct state- 
ment of the conditions and of the people who participated in it. 

My further information is that they were farmers who had been 
prosperous before this calamity of drought, and that the Red 
Cross had not up to the time they made this appeal been as active 
as possibly they should have been. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will give me this letter, 
giving in full the actual conditions that prevail there and else- 
where in Arkansas, and I shall ask the permission of the floor 
to read the letter to Congress, so it may go into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconp and refute statements that it is the work of com- 
munists or reds of actual conditions that have been 
brought about by the drought, as we who live there know to be 
the truth 


Your friend, 
D. D. GLOVER. 


I have just received a reply from this letter, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1931, and which reads as follows: 


JANUARY 14, 1931. 
Hon. D. D. GLOVER, 
House Office Building, Room 142, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Giover: I am in receipt of your letter of January 
10, asking me to either confirm or deny excerpts from Mr. Woon’s 
speech, recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 9, at 
page 1884. Every word he uttered was false. 

I spoke to the crowd of people on the streets of England on 
Saturday, the 8d day of January, and I positively know that there 
was no leader. The crowd was not at all threatening; merely as- 
serting that their wives and babies were on starvation, completely 
without food, and if the merchants refused them food they would 
take it. The Red Cross had refused them assistance, so they said, 
and I am sure they told the truth. There was not a gun in the 
crowd of 500. Upon promise of food they disbanded and waited 
patiently for two hours, or until the merchants organized for 
distributing food cards. 

I knew the crowd to whom I spoke. I have seen them for years. 
All of them were poor, illiterate Americans, having made share 
crops around England for years. They never heard that Russia 
had a revolution. Does Mr. Woop believe that you can buy a 
red for a sack of meal and a piece of meat? 

Mr. Woop asserted that workers in Little Rock came to England 
and took advantage of the situation and sent out Associated Press 

tohes from Little Rock within less than an hour after these 
people began to assemble to receive their food. There is no truth 
in that statement. I myself called the Associated Press and gave 
them all the facts. I did this simply to get the conditions of our 
poor people before the good people of America, since the Red Cross 
had refused them substantial aid, but claimed in Washington to 
the contrary. 

I warned the Red Cross two months before the people assembled 
in England for food, that our share croppers would be on starva- 
tion in a short time, and its officials ignored my w. y 

That you may forever eliminate the false impression that the 
red element had anything to do with this affair I gladly refer 
you to eminent men who have made personal investigation, 
namely, Col. J. F. Lucey (here yesterday), personal representative 
of President Hoover; Dr. William de Klein, health director; and 
Mr. Kinsley, representative of the Chicago Tribune. 

You requested that I give you permission to read this letter to 
Congress. I do 50. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, yours very truly, - 
Geo. E. Morris. 
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When Colonel Lucey made the public charge that Arkan- 
sas was lacking in leadership he showed as much lack of 
knowledge on that subject as he did about using Federal-aid 
funds for building rural roads in Arkansas. 

He should be returned to Washington for further instruc- 
tions. [Applause.] 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Koppl. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, a 
few days ago the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Knutson], by reason of his promotion to the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Insular Affairs, tendered his resig- 
nation as chairman of the Committee on Pensions. For 10 
years he presided over the Pension Committee. During that 
time he performed a great service, both for the country and 
for the veterans and their dependents. It was his constant 
purpose to be fair to the Nation and at the same time to be 
just to its defenders. 

Those of us who served under Mr. Knutson on the Pen- 
sion Committee know his true worth. We know his frank- 
ness and sincerity. We know his rugged honesty. We 
know his high sense of duty. During all the time that he 
was chairman of the Pension Committee he was never 
swayed by partisan considerations. He was never influ- 
enced by place or power. No man ever received greater 
consideration at his hands than the poorest and humblest 
veteran in all the land. 

We who have been associated with Mr. Knutson deeply 
appreciate the splendid record he has made and it gives us 
much gratification to know that he will remain a member of 
the Pension Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in what I have stated I have voiced the 
sentiment of every member who served under Mr. Knutson. 
Every one is his warm, personal friend. Every one has for 
him the highest regard and esteem. Every one hopes that 
the people of his district will continue to reelect Mr. KNUT- 
SON until he has served in this House as long as that dis- 
tinguished Representative from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] and 
that distinguished Representative from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper ]—yes; as long as the lamented “ Uncle Joe Cannon. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MEAD]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to compare the ap- 
propriation made for the Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor with the appropriation made for the Bureau 
of Prohibition in the Department of Justice, and I believe 
before we conclude considering this appropriation bill now 
before us, we should remedy what, in my judgment, is a 
very inconsistent position for Congress to take in connec- 
tion with these two agencies of the Government. 

On page 29 of the report we find that for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the bill carries for the next fiscal year 
$440,480, which is $2,820 under the Budget estimate, but 
$79,500 over the 1931 appropriation. For the Bureau of 
Prohibition Enforcement we find the appropriation to be 
$2,369,500 over the appropriation for the last fiscal year. 
We make no appropriation, however, for the Department of 
Labor to carry out the intent of the law enacted July 7 last 
and from now until July 1 next it will not be carried out. 

This act, known as the Wagner law, authorizes the bureau 
to collect, report, and publish accurate information con- 
cerning unemployment in the United States. We nullify 
that act by our failure to appropriate funds to enable it to 
organize and function from now until the end of the present 
fiscal year. The appropriation for the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Statistics, comes to us with the force of law be- 
hind it, and yet it is ignored. There is not a cent available 
for the organization of that bureau until the next fiscal year, 
and at that time a wholly inadequate amount is made avail- 
able. On the other hand, with no force of law behind it, 
with only the request of the recently appointed Chief of the 
Prohibition Bureau, we increase the amount for enforcement 
of prohibition by upwards of $2,000,000. This permits the 
appointment of 500 additional agents, and allows for an in- 
crease of the personnel in the local office by some 160 new 
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employees. On the one hand we approve without the force 
of law an increase in the personnel equal to 33 ½ per cent, 
and on the other hand we completely ignore the will and 
intent of Congress. Some one well said that prohibition gets 
all the breaks.“ Figuratively and literally that statement 
is true. While we have millions for prohibition, the $40,000 
necessary for the organization of this important function of 
the Government in the Department of Labor has no money 
whatever to carry on with until July 1 next. We have 
money for wire tapping, that vicious practice condemned 
and made a crime in 27 States of the Union, that practice 
termed dirty business by the courts of the United States, 
that practice condemned by Edgar Hoover, Chief of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, but 
sanctioned and provided for in the appropriation bill for the 
Bureau of Prohibition Enforcement. 

We have $160,000 for informers and stool pigeons, and 
not 1 cent for this labor measure. We have $250,000 in 
this appropriation bill for the purchase of illicit liquor, for 
hotel bills and decoys in order that our people may be 
“framed” dragged into the courts and sent to jail. We 
have $50,000 for posters, propaganda, and fallacious articles 
published in a vain attempt to sell this obnoxious law to the 
people of the country. We have money for the establish- 
ment of speak-easies by the Government and not any for 
this necessary agency which, until the first of July will have 


to go penniless. Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, of the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, when the Wagner bill became a law, began 
to organize his department, but when he found there were 
no funds available, he was forced to curtail that activity. 
The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER] said a moment 
ago that we are too quick to condemn our people when they 
clamor for food, too quick to denounce them as reds. Yet 
by the inconsistent position we take, by the failure on the 
part of Congress to consider the wants and suffering of our 
people, we do more than any red could ever do to further 
that organization in this country, and I am one who is here 
to denounce communism. I hope that doctrine never finds 
lodgement in our beloved country. What we should do and 
what the committee ought to do before this bill goes to the 
Senate is to adopt an amendment making available immedi- 
ately the sum of $40,000 in order that the law passed in the 
last session of Congress might be put in force. After that 
is accomplished Congress ought to pass the other Wagner 
bills, because they are very necessary at this time. The 
press of the Nation, public opinion and the statesmenship of 
the country are united in support of these measures. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have been informed that the bill we 
did pass and which is now in conference is about to come 
back to the House, that they have reached a compromise 
on it. 

Mr. MEAD. Do you refer to the one I am discussing? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No, there is another one in conference; 
the future planning bill, S. 3060, and I believe they are 
making some progress with it. 

Mr. MEAD. I am happy to learn of the good news, and I 
hope the passage of the remaining bills will be expedited. 
We should pass all three of the Wagner bills and give the 
department sufficient appropriation to carry out their pro- 
visions. We will be doing the intelligent thing in this 
serious unemployment crisis, taking a better position than 
those who stand up and denounce the suffering people of 
Arkansas and other places as reds because they clamor for 
food and work. 

It is the real purpose of government to see that the people 
enjoy life, happiness, and contentment, and where there is 
no food or work certainly there is no happiness, content- 
ment, or enjoyment of life. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, just about the time that 
two young men from the State of Ohio startled the world 
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with a sustained flight in a heavier-than-air machine, the 
United States was startled by the dramatic action taken in 
this House in changing its time-worn rules. The event of 
aviation and the end of what was known as Cannonism 
came about the same time, but aviation has progressed a 
great deal since the first flight in the Wright biplane, while 
there has been very little, if any, change in the rules of this 
House. 

Yesterday we heard a very interesting and instructive 
speech by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], who is 
acknowledged one of the best parliamentarians of this 
House. [Applause.] I am very glad that it was a Member 
of the standing of Judge Crisp and such a conservative 
gentleman that fired the first shot in the inevitable battle 
that is going to be fought on the floor of this House in the 
next Congress. 

Some may believe that the suggestion yesterday contained 
in the proposed amendments to the rules is far-reaching 
and destructive of the orderly procedure of the House; but 
before you decide that question you must decide for your- 
selves the fundamental question whether you believe in par- 
liamentary government. If you honestly and sincerely be- 
lieve in parliamentary government, then no rule that gives 
a majority of the House the opportunity of expressing itself 
may consistently be opposed. As I understand our form of 
government, we have two branches of the Legislature, but 
it is quite possible under the restricted rules of either House 
that you may create three bodies—the Senate, the House, 
and a few individuals in the House who could have control 
of what Congress may consider. 

If you believe in parliamentary government, if you believe 
in representative government, then any rule which permits 
the majority of this House to express itself, I repeat, can not 
honestly be opposed. 

There is no difference in the certificates of election of 
Members of the House. Each one of us represents one con- 
gressional district, and all of us the people of the United 
States. We are all here on an equal footing; at least, it 
should be so. Therefore, rather than any one committee or 
any group of Members being able to control consideration of 
legislation, or even preventing consideration, it is quite in 
keeping with our theory of government and our philosophy 
of self-government that the rules of the House should be so 
as to provide that a majority of the House could at all times 
or at any time initiate legislation or otherwise regulate the 
conduct of the House. 

Now, if it were suggested that a rule should be adopted giv- 
ing a minority the power to bring in legislation, certainly 
sound, wholesome reasons might be urged against it. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Georgia, and I want 
to repeat—not that I can add anything to the enlightening 
statement made by the gentleman from Georgia, but we 
must constantly repeat else there be misrepresentation made 
on the proposed changes in the rule, with resulting mis- 
understanding—that the 100 Members required to sign a 
petition is simply providing the machinery to move the bill 
to the full House for its decision as to whether the House 
desires to consider such bill. That is all. It simply brings a 
bill to the floor of the House, to decide by a majority vote 
if the bill is to be considered or not. Clearly, if a majority 
of the membership of the House expresses itself as being in 
favor of discharging a committee from further consideration 
of a bill and to take the bill up in the House, under the rules 
there can be no valid objection against a procedure of that 
kind, unless the Members are satisfied to openly confess, “I 
do not know what kind of legislation we should con- 
sider. Therefore I will delegate this discretion to a few of 
my colleagues.” 

I, for one, refuse. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In just a moment I will. 

I do not entirely agree with the second step in the pro- 
cedure suggested by the gentleman from Georgia. Rather 
than go through unwieldly and perhaps cumbersome ma- 
chinery of introducing a rule and then a second petition to 
discharge the Rules Committee, I would provide this, and I 
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submit it to the consideration of the membership of this 
House in the meantime, that when a majority votes to dis- 
charge a committee, thereupon any Member may move to 
consider that bill, to which motion a substitute motion may 
be made to put it on the calendar, and the House then and 
there proceeds to vote on the question; and if the House for 
a second time by a majority decides to consider the bill, it 
shall be the business of the day, fixed in the motion, and 
remain before this House until finally settled. No debate 
would be necessary for this motion. The House would have 
just heard all debate on the discharge motion and would 
best be able to decide then and there just when it would 
consider the bill on the merits. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the gentleman has a slight misun- 
derstanding of the rule that I proposed. The real business 
end of the rule that will operate is when it is moved to 
discharge the Committee on Rules. You do not have two 
resolutions there. I introduce a resolution and it comes 
before the Committee on Rules. They will not report it. 
Then I move to discharge, and if that vote prevails, then 
under the rule, the House must immediately vote on the 
adoption of that resolution, and if they adopt it, then the 
House proceeds to consider the bill under the terms of the 
rule itself. I would eliminate the necessity of discharging 
the Rules Committee by submitting it to the House at any 
time after the discharge rule, whether they take it up then 
and there or fix a day to take it up, and the House having 
then voted to take it up on a fixed, definite day, it would 
remain before the House until disposed of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman in his propo- 
sition and the rules of the next Congress ought to afford us 
that remedy, but what I have in mind is that practically 
every fundamental connected with the ideas of the gentle- 
man from New York is diametrically in opposition to the 
views of this triumvirate he and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] both spoke so eloquently about, and how can 
he form a coalition with them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will answer that and I am coming to 
that. As I suggested to the gentleman from Georgia yes- 
terday, this House adopts its own rules, and if this side of 
the House will vote for the rule suggested I am sure the 
gentleman from Georgia can rest assured that there will be 
enough votes on this side to adopt the rule. That is all 
there is to that. [Applause.] 

With reference to the rule suggested by the gentleman 
from Georgia for the meeting of the committee, I want to 
respectfully suggest to him just one slight modification. 
That when that petition is signed by a majority of the 
Members a copy of the petition itself be mailed to every 
member of the committee, and that to constitute a call for 
the meeting. That will obviate any danger of a recalcitrant 
clerk refusing or failing to send out the notice of the meet- 
ing. The signing of the petition by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee and a majority of the committee 
attending the meeting will constitute a quorum, and they 
can legally proceed to do business. 

Now, gentlemen, I have another idea for liberalizing the 
rules, and I hope no Member will feel hurt at what I shall 
state. The greatest medium of expressing the wishes of 
this House—and I say this after 12 years of experience—is 
for every Member to attend the sessions of Congress, to re- 
main in his seat, and vote according to his beliefs. That 
is the best rule you can have. If 435 Members attend to 
their legislative duties and attend sessions of Congress when 
bills are being considered, I do not care what kind of rules 
we have. The majority can always impose its will on any 
matter at any time. 

The two parliamentary procedures I want to commend to 
the new Members of the next Congress are these: The power 
of voting down a previous question and taking control of 
the question then under consideration. Why this House 
refuses to vote down a previous question is more than I can 
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understand, because that in itself is one of the greatest 
weapons this House can have. Vote down the previous 
question and it opens the doors to further amendments or 
to amendments to any rule that the Rules Committee might 
bring in. Refuse to adjourn the House at the end of the 
day and continue to do business if legislation is moving too 
slow. Let the majority be on the job and willing to vote its 
will, and I do not care what kind of rules we may have. I 
wonder often if Members do not alibi themselves behind the 
rules when pretending to be for certain legislation and not 
really for it, or in a desire to avoid a vote on a highly con- 
troversial subject. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman, but 
that only furnishes half a remedy. Suppose there is non- 
action? Suppose the Committee on Rules will not bring in 
any kind of a rule? How are you going to get up a non- 
privileged bill under such circumstances? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am assuming we are going to adopt 
the e ei rule, 

Mr. CRISP. I was speaking of the present time. How- 
ever, with that discharge rule there is no trouble about 
doing business. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I do not see why, when the previous 
question is moved, it is simply accepted as a matter of 
course, a few just saying aye and no one saying no. 
That, coupled with attendance upon sessions of the House, 
is a very important proposition. The other day there were 
101 Members absent on a motion to recommit an appropria- 
tion bill. I believe it is not an unreasonable suggestion, when 
we are discussing the rules of the House, to also suggest 
attention to legislative duties in full attendance when the 
House is considering legislation. That, of course, would not 
apply to field days under general debate not limited to the 
bill. 

I feel this way about it: It was never intended, I am sure, 
that there should be a sort of censorship or an extraterri- 
torial committee passing upon the legislative program. I 
will concede that perhaps, under a liberalization of the rules, 
hasty and ill-advised legislation may be passed. I will con- 
cede that. But I firmly believe that the giving of the power 
of expression on the part of a majority of the representa- 
tives of the American people will not be as harmful as per- 
mitting a few individuals to control the legislation of Con- 
gress. [Applause.] That being so, it seems to me there 
should be no hesitancy in adopting the slight amendments 
which will surely be offered and considered at the next 
session of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman has given 
some study to a revision of the rules. Has the gentleman 
given any thought to the question of Calendar Wednesday, 
and how it fails to go clear through the list? For the 
gentleman’s information, I would like to say that the com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, has not been 
called on Calendar Wednesday since April 5, 1922, and is 
not likely to be called in another two or three years. Yet 
we have many bills of a minor nature on the calendar which 
are nearly always subject to objection on the part of one 
or two persons. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I was thinking about that, and perhaps 
instead of giving two successive Calendar Wednesdays to a 
committee we might give one and then run through the 
whole list. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman can see 
how it destroys the efficiency of a committee, when the mem- 
bers of it know objections will be made to nearly every bill 
it may report and put on the calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I trust the gentleman is not looking at 
me when he makes that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am looking at many 
Members of this House who have introduced bills and who 
are writing to the committee asking why the committee does 
not report their bills. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am sure the gentleman understands 
the purpose of the Consent Calendar. It is the greatest 
medium for rushing through bills that are noncontroversial 
and over which there is no difference of opinion. But to 
meet the gentleman’s suggestion it might be well to have a 
committee given one Calendar Wednesday instead of two 
Calendar Wednesdays and enable the whole list to be taken 
care of. If that were done and a committee is well prepared 
with its bills, there is no reason why it can not dispose of a 
great many of them. And, of course, a committee should 
be able to attract sufficient interest in the bills it reports to 


keep a quorum present as long as it may take to dispose of 


the business it has on its calendar day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then we should under- 
stand that each time we postpone Calendar Wednesday in 
the early part of a session we are depriving a large number 
of Members who are on the nonprivileged committees of any 
right to have their legislation considered. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no question about that; and I 
am sure that if the gentleman, who has so much influence in 
this House, will come forward with a modification of the rules 
the House will be in a temper to consider it. 

Mr. CRISP. May I say more in answer to what the gen- 
tleman from Washington has said that under the rules of 
the House Calendar Wednesday is sought to be made sacred. 
The Committee on Rules can not report a rule dispensing 
with it and it can not be dispensed with except by a two- 
thirds vote of the House to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Right along that line, 
some time ago I tried to organize the chairmen and the 
members of the nonprivileged committees in order to bring 
this matter before the House. I must have brought it to 
an issue at an unfortunate time, because I was voted down 
and since then, to my knowledge, there have been 100 post- 
ponements of Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now, there is another suggestion 
which I believe deserves some thought. When a demand 
for a roll call is made and a division is asked, I believe that 
some measure should be provided whereby a teller vote 
could automatically be had. Of course, every one knows 
that in the rush at the end of a day it sometimes is not very 
easy to count accurately. I am not saying that any inac- 
curate count has ever been made in this House, but in order 
to avoid any inaccuracies in the future, I believe that where 
a demand for a roll call is made, which is constitutional, 
that on a division vote any Member may ask for tellers 
and the tellers are automatically ordered. This is cer- 
tainly a reasonable suggestion that no fair- minded man 
could object to. 

I do not believe in the system of dodging a vote. Our 
term was purposely fixed for a short time of two years in 
order to leave the control in the hands of the people, and I 
still believe in that. This being so, no Member should want 
to avoid responsibility on any vote, and worse things could 
happen in the world than being defeated for standing up 
and voting for what one believes is right. Let each Member 
be ready to face his legislative responsibility. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, there appears an article in 
the Washington Post of this morning, January 17, 1931, in 
which Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, one of the Democrats who opposed Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928 on the wet-dry issue, in which he sharply criticized 
President Hoover for his attitude on the prohibition ques- 


tion and also took a shot at the Wickersham Law Enforce- 


ment Commission, saying: 


It was time to take prohibition out of the hands of politicians. 


and putting it back in the hands of its friends. 


He recalled the commission had been charged with being 
a “kite filer” for the President, and asserted that in the 
charge there is apparently “ much truth.” 
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On the same day, Mr. F. Scott McBride, general super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, attending a meeting 
of the trustees of the North Carolina State League, said: 

Believing that prohibition enforcement is now in the hands of 
its friends, President Hoover is backing up the enforcement by 
pursing it in charge of efficient men who are interested in prohi- 

ition itself. 

A charge has been made by one of the leaders of the dry 
movement that the wets are hopelessly divided on any 
substitute to replace prohibition should the eighteenth 
amendment be repealed. The public, I am sure, is con- 
_ Vinced that it will not take the wets 11 years to work out a 

solution of the liquor problem that will be far superior to the 
present prohibition law. 

It has been reported in the press that the Wickersham 
report is in the President’s hands, and he is about to write 
a message to Congress. I hope the message will contain in- 
structions to Congress to immediately modify the Volstead 
Act, thereby displaying the kind of leadership the country is 
looking for. 

Recently there appeared in the Chicago Tribune a cartoon 

of Uncle Sam nailing up a sign requesting a leader to guide 
the destinies of these United States. This opportunity is 
knocking at the door not only of the White House but of 
the Supreme Court. They can, if they will, hand down a 
decision with just two words, “ Decision affirmed.” The deci- 
sion to which reference is made is that handed down recently 
by Judge Clark, of New Jersey, in which he stated the 
prohibition law and the eighteenth amendment were not con- 
stitutional. Immediately an end would be put to the dole 
system that we are putting out through camouflage of appro- 
priations, the farmers’ relief, and the drought-relief appro- 
priations. 
Within 24 hours after such a decision is handed down by 
the Supreme Court every industry in the United States would 
supply employment in preparing for the wave of prosperity 
that would necessarily follow. France and other foreign 
countries would immediately establish a credit of millions of 
dollars in New York and within 10 days would be shipping 
from their ports some of the rare wines, and Germany would 
ship boatloads of Munich beer while the breweries of this 
country were preparing to supply the demand for good 
wholesome beverages. 

This decision would be beneficial to the farmer as well as 
it would be to the manufacturer. Thousands upon thousands 
of men would be employed in the breweries and every other 
allied industry. If that cartoon has any significance to it, 
now is the time for that leadership to be displayed by mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I am receiy- 
ing several letters making inquiry about the Farm Board 
and its activities, and also making certain inquiries about 
the cooperative associations in my State through which the 
Farm Board functions. 

I therefore wish to make another brief statement con- 
cerning my position on the farm marketing act recently 
passed by Congress. I have been opposed to the present 
plan ever since it was first suggested several years ago. It 
was originated during the Coolidge administration and was 
finally passed during the present administration with only a 
few variations. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the plan in detail at this 
time. I have done this rather fully heretofore and hope to 
do so again at a more opportune time. Neither is it my 
intention to suggest the changes in the law which I favor 
to bring about what, to my mind, is a proper solution of the 
farm problem. I have a bill pending for this purpose which 
I have discussed many times, and which I will continue to 
discuss until I leave Congress, unless the farm problem is 
satisfactorily solved in the meantime. 

Mr. Chairman, I criticized the present so-called farm- 
relief plan much more before it became law than since. 
While I have always believed that the act had failure writ- 
ten on its pages, I have hoped that I was mistaken and that 
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it would be of some real value. Of course, I realize that 
the Farm Board will be helpful, to some extent, to the 
farmers of the country, but at the same time I feel that we 
should have passed a bill containing an effective marketing 
and production control scheme. I can not bring myself to 
believe that the help that will come from this legislation will 
be at all commensurate with the enormous cost of the ex- 
periment. Then, again, we are only delaying real farm- 
relief legislation while the farmers are losing all that they 
have ever owned in a financial way. The experiment is ex- 
pensive, is bound to become a failure, and may prove to be 
very dangerous. 

I very much fear that those farmers who survive the pres- 
ent crisis will stagger from the wreckage of the present 
farm-marketing scheme with all their hopes blasted and will 
be too demoralized to expect anything else in the way of 
farm relief, and that those who oppose real farm relief will 
take advantage of the situation and contend that one trial 
has been made and that there is no use in endeavoring to 
work out a real marketing act. Then, again, I very much 
fear that there will be efforts to try out some other plans 
that are as bad or worse than the one we are now trying. 
Among others, I am referring to the old equalization fee plan, 
which would not only be a failure but would really be 
criminal. 

I repeat, I hope I am mistaken and that the present act 
will prove itself to be of more value than I have anticipated. 
I certainly want the Farm Board to have an opportunity to 
give the plan a fair trial, If it is to become a failure I 
want all the country to be able to see its defects and no 
one to say that a monkey wrench was thrown into the ma- 
chinery and that adverse criticisms blocked the board in 
their efforts. 

For all these reasons I do not want anyone to understand 
me as criticizing the board. I am not criticizing the board 
or their acts. I am criticizing the act itself and I am 
criticizing Congress for failing to pass real farm-relief 
legislation. 

I trust that the Farm Board keeps a close check on the 
activities of the various cooperative associations and that 
any irregularities in these associations are remedied and 
that everything possible be done to make the act a success. 
Let us make it a success if possible and if we can not make 
it a success let us find it out as soon as possible and then 
pass such legislation as is necessary to put in full force and 
effect a plan that will work. 

We have a powerful board, but no real progress is being 
made. For instance, the board can use the money at its 
command to temporarily raise or lower the price cf wheat 
in this country. In fact, with an embargo on wheat and 
with sufficient money the board can run the price of wheat 
in this country to $5 per bushel. The wheat farmer would 
be helped with this year’s crop, but can the board afford to 
continue to buy wheat at a loss to the Government with no 
control over the production of wheat and no control over the 
marketing of the wheat except to buy at an artificial price 
and store at a loss to the rest of the country. In the end 
the wheat farmer is bound to lose every dollar he thinks he 
is now gaining unless the rest of the country wants to make 
an outright donation to the wheat farmer each year. If we 
are going to do this why not simply pay a bounty of so 
much per bushel on wheat. Everyone must see the fallacy 
of the present plan. 

The whole trouble lies in the inability of the board to 
control production. 

There are several other fatal defects with the plan. I 
shall content myself at this time with mentioning only the 
one to which I have just referred. 

To my way of thinking, Congress has built a mighty loco- 
motive, placed it on its side, half buried in mud, without 
any rails or throttle, and expects the Farm Board, as its 
engineers, with plenty of coal and water but no additional 
help, to maks 70 miles per hour. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say I do not blame 
anyone for the failure of the present Farm Board act except 
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those responsible for its provisions, the Congress of the 
United States. 

There are many of us who are anxious to pass real farm 
relief legislation, but we will be a long time doing so unless 
we can get more help than we have ever received in the past. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, in a speech on the floor of the House 
January 6 I brought to the attention of the Members of 
this body the facts concerning the operation of an unlawful 
speak-easy set up by agents of the Department of Justice 
to entrap members of the Police Department of Indianapolis 
in prohibition cases. In that connection I read into the 
Recorp letters from Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Director 
of the Prohibition Bureau of the Department of Justice, 
admitting that funds of the Federal Government were used 
to rent these premises. 

The facts in this case appear to demonstrate that the 
Department of Prohibition, since its transfer from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice, has resumed the 
practice of setting up speak-easies for the entrapment of 
public officials and citizens which was abandoned several 
years ago by the Prohibition Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment. The Senate exposed the practice of the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau in 1926 in the Norfolk, Va., and the New York 
speak-easy cases. The facts in those two cases, as revealed 
in Senate Document No. 198 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session, were so abhorrent to the practices of sound 
and honest government that the Prohibition Unit of the 
Treasury Department was forced by the power of outraged 
public opinion to abandon them. It was shown, particularly 
in the Norfolk cases, that a representative of the Anti-Saloon 
League influences the prohibition enforcement department 
to send agents to Norfolk to set up a negro speak-easy and 
that these agents employed negro spies to operate the speak- 
easy and spy upon the police of Norfolk and the sheriffs 
of near-by counties, both in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Almost identical methods were employed in Indianapolis 
where negro stool pigeons were again employed by the 
Prohibition Bureau of the Department of Justice to spy 
upon and entrap members of the Indianapolis Police De- 
partment. 

Since 1923 the Presidents of the United States and the 
higher officials of the prohibition enforcement department 
have been making appeal after appeal to the State officials 
for closer cooperation in the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law. They have begged the governors of the States 
to take the principal burden off the shoulders of the Fed- 
eral Government. They have pleaded that the force of the 
Federal Government is pitifully inadequate to enforce the 
prohibition laws. They have confessed that the Federal 
Government can not do the job. They want the police de- 
partments, the sheriffs, and the police officers of the States 
do the work undertaken by the Federal Government. 

Yet the Federal Government outrages local public officials 
by setting up unlawful speak-easies, operated by negro spies, 
to entrap these local officials into a violation of the prohibi- 
tion law so that they may be railroaded to the penitentiary. 
If you will read some of the letters of the agents in the 
Norfolk case, printed in the Senate Document No. 198, you 
will see that they were deliberately trying, to use their own 
language, to “ jam” the members of the police department 
of that city. That is probably what they were doing in In- 
Pei ia by resorting to the same methods used in Nor- 

olk. 

It was developed in the Norfolk cases that the agents of 
the prohibition enforcement department, sent there by the 


influence of and at the solicitation of the Anti-Saloon | © 


League, and who were working under its direction, were 
frequently in a high state of intoxication. And yet their 
evidence was used to cause the removal from office of mem- 
bers of the police force of Norfolk and sheriffs of adjoin- 
ing or near-by counties, and also to cause them to be prose- 
cuted on charges of violation of the prohibition law. 
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I can think of no more effective means of discouraging 
the cooperation of State, county, and municipal officials in 
the enforcement of the national prohibition law than by 
the process of setting up unlawful speak-easies to inveigle 
them into the violation of the prohibition law for the pur- 
pose of bringing about their indictment and prosecution. 

In this connection I desire to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House other practices of the Federal 
prohibition enforcement department which are upon the 
borderland of the unlawful, if not actually unlawful. 

I hold in my hand a copy of-what purports to be “a 
factual outline of Federal and State responsibility ” in the 
enforcement of the national prohibition law, issued by the 
Bureau of Prohibition of the Treasury Department a short 
time before its transfer to the Department of Justice. This 
book is entitled “ State Cooperation.” It is a plea for better 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Government 
in prohibition enforcement. It shows that the State gov- 
ernments are so much better equipped to enforce the prohi- 
bition laws that I am surprised that anybody should deem 
it necessary to have a Federal prohibition law. It shows 
that there are 200,000 State and local officers who could 
help enforce prohibition throughout the United States, and 
that the Federal Government has less than 2,000 field men 
available for the work. It is clearly to plea for the State 
and local governments to take over practically the entire 
job of prohibition enforcement. 

I propose to show you that in this booklet the agents of 
the Federal prohibition enforcement bureau are encour- 
aged and instigated to cooperate with State and local offi- 
cials to violate the plain and emphatic provisions of the 
Federal Constitution and statutes. They are told to do 
things in conjunction with State and local officials which, 
if they did as Federal officials, would bring them within the 
range of the Federal statutes and subject them to severe 
punishment. They are told to do things which are a viola- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

I now quote from page 29 of the factual monograph 
entitled “State Cooperation,” from a chapter captioned 
“Laws of Search and Seizure ”: 


In general— 


Says the monograph— 


the States have more liberal provisions in their search and seizure 
laws than the United States. This is due to the historical devel- 
opment of the writ, which puts many restraints upon Federal 
officers that do not apply to State officials. 

Amendment IV is jealously guarded by both Federal and State 
courts, State officers may exercise a much wider latitude in 
search and seizure proceedings than Federal officers. 

There are broadly three classes of search and seizure laws: 

1. The Federal law. This makes a search warrant a highly 
technical writ. It will issue only upon an affidavit based on 
probable cause, in which it must be set forth with clearness the 
description and location of the premises to be searched, the things 
to be seized, and the reasons the declarer may have for believing 
that the warrant should be issued. 

Should the warrant be in the least technically deficient, any evi- 
dence secured under it is not admissible in a forthcoming trial. 

2. State laws that permit the issue of search warrants in much 
the same manner, except that if the warrant is defective the evi- 
dence is admissible. 

3. State laws that allow the issue of the writ upon information 
and belief. These laws do not require detailed information upon 
which to base a warrant. The majority of the State laws of search 
are of this nature. They allow the search of vehicles and many 
places without warrants, simply on reasonable assurances of a re- 
liable officer that the law is being violated. 

Briefly, the Federal law of search and seizure is (act of June 15, 
1917, 40 Stat. 228 et seq.): 

“Sec. 3. A search warrant can not be issued except upon probable 
cause supported by an affidavit naming and describing the person 
and particularly describing the property and the place to be 

ched. 


“Sec. 5. The afidavit must set forth the facts to establish the 
grounds of the application or probable cause for believing they 


xist. 

“Sec. 15. If the grounds on which the warrant was issued are 
controverted, the judge or the commissioner must proceed to take 
testimony in relation thereto, and the testimony of each witness 
must be reduced to writing and subscribed by each witness.” 


TYPICAL STATE SEARCH AND SEIZURE LAW 


Few of the States have anything like as stringent laws of search 
and seizure as this. As typical of the more liberal laws of the 
States is that of Nebraska (Luws of 1921, ch. 156, sec. 7): 
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“If any officer of the county or State or any creditable resi- 
dent of the county makes a complaint before any city, county, or 
State judge, or justice of the peace, in writing, and on oath, 
that he has reason to believe, and does believe, that any intoxi- 
cating liquor is in the county in any place described, and unlaw- 
fully owned or kept by any person as described, or is intended 
to be sold, or is being manufactured, sold, or kept for sale, in 
violation of this act, said magistrate shall issue a warrant for 
the search of the premises described.” 

Evidence secured, though the warrant be defective, will be 
admissible; the person whose place was searched must prove 
that the liquor was lawfully in his on. That it was in 
his possession is prima facie evidence that he had it for the 
purpose of illegal sale. . 

Again, it is pointed out that with State. and Federal officers 
cooperating sincerely, more beneficial results will be obtained by 
reason of the wider latitude of authority given to State officers. 
When these officers work together, transportation, for example, 
can be wholly stopped, as the State officers in most States have 
the widest authority in searching vehicles without warrants. 
The same applies to speak-easies and illicit stills even in dwellings, 
for while Federal officers must have evidence of sale before get- 
ting a warrant, State officials can enter with a warrant based on 
information and belief. 

The foregoing instruction is a clear and emphatic order 
to Federal prohibition agents to work with State officials 
to do things that are unlawful under the Federal Constitu- 
tion and Statutes. It is an instruction to them to instigate 
State officers, under what are described liberal laws of search 
and seizure, to search vehicles without warrants, to raid 
dwellings merely upon information and belief, and to use as 
evidence against the citizen information obtained upon a 
warrant that would be unlawful under Federal law, and 
which, under Federal law, could not be used. 

It is an instruction to Federal prohibition agents to work 
with State officials to destroy the rights of citizens which 
have been jealously guarded ever since the ratification of 
the fourth amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
rights have been safeguarded time and time again by both 
the Federal and State courts. 

If a Federal prohibition agent, hand in glove with a State 
officer, can undermine the constitutional rights of the citizen 
by merely acting under tyrannical State prohibition laws, 
then one of the bulwarks of the Bill of Rights has been com- 
pletely destroyed. All that a Federal agent has to do when 
he finds that he does not have sufficient evidence to justify 
the issuance of a warrant under Federal law and procedure 
is to go to a local official and influence him to act, under a 
loose search and seizure State law. Then the right of the 
citizen to the protection of the Federal Constitution is swept 
away. He is fined or imprisoned under a procedure that is 
unlawful under the laws and the Constitution of the United 
States. Evidence that would be rejected under the Federal 
Constitution and statutes would be used under State laws, 
at the instigation of the agents provocateurs of the Federal 
Government, to send a man to prison, even though he be 
entitled to the full protection of that Constitution. 

The fourth amendment to the Constitution reads: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the person or things to be seized. 

Every State, county, and municipal officer in the United 
States is required to take an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. They are as much bound by the 
Constitution of the United States as are the Federal officers. 

But we find the Federal prohibition enforcement- depart- 
ment instructing its agents to enter into conspiracies with 
the State, county, and municipal officers to influence them 
to violate the Constitution. 

When Federal prohibition agents cooperate with State 
prohibition agents to execute searches and seizures under 
State warrants that are invalid under the Federal law they 
are undoubtedly guilty of searching the premises of the cit- 
izen without a warrant. I have little doubt that such Fed- 
eral agents, and officials of the Federal prohibition enforce- 
ment bureau who instruct them to make such unlawful 
searches and seizures, could be punished under the provi- 
sions of the act of November 23, 1921, which reads: 
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Any officer, agent, or employee of the United States engaged in 
the enforcement of title 27 (the national prohibition act) or any 
other law of the United States, who shall search any private 
dwelling, as defined in title 27 (national prohibition 8 and 
occupied as such 8 without a warrant directing the search, 
or who while so engaged shall without a search warrant maliciously 
and without reasonable cause search any other building or prop- 
erty, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined for a first offense not more than $1,000, and 
for a subsequent offense not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 


It is a criminal offense for any Federal officer to search 


any home without a search warrant. But note the instruc- 
tions to the Federal prohibition agents by the Prohibition 


‘Bureau: 


When these officers [Federal and State] work together, trans- 
portation, for example, can be wholly stopped, as State officers in 
most States have the widest authority in searching vehicles with- 
out warrants. The same applies to speak-easies and even in 
dwellings, for while Federal officers must have evidence of sale 
before getting a warrant, State officials can enter with a warrant 
based on information and belief. 


The Federal prohibition agent may have merely a sus- 
picion of a belief that there is liquor in the home of a citi- 
zen. Under the Federal prohibition act he can not get a 
warrant because he has no proof of sale. But he can go to 
the State officer and influence him to get a warrant on sus- 
picion or belief, and he can accomplish by conspiracy or 
connivance a thing that violates both the Federal Constitu- 
tion and statutes. The instructions to the agents in this 
volume on State cooperation amount to nothing less than 
an instruction to violate the Federal Constitution by indi- 
rection or evasion whenever it pleases them to do so. It 
amounts to a conspiracy against the citizen, a deliberate 
attempt to wfully deprive him of his property or his 
liberty, to f: upon him the brand of a criminal, to put 
him into a penitentiary, from which he will issue with the 
everlasting disgrace of an ex-convict hanging over his head, 
to the degradation of himself, his family, and his children. 

The people of the United States are being continuously 
told by the President and by the officials of the Prohibition 
Bureau, by the so-called moral reformers and their spokes- 
men in Congress, that they must obey and respect the na- 
tional prohibition law and the eighteenth amendment. But 
they do not respect other vital provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. 

They beg the State governments to enforce the prohibition 
law, to relieve the Federal Government of a job that it has 
undertaken. They admit that the enforcement job is too big 
for the Federal Government. They know they can not 
enforce it. There only hope is to get the States to do a 
thing that is the work of the Federal Government. 

They instruct the Federal agents to induce the State 
agents to violate the Federal Constitution and statutes in 
order to raid the homes of the citizen. It is always the 
citizen who is the victim of the conspiracy. His rights are 
to be destroyed by any sort of device that can land him in 
jail. If the officers of the State, viewing the prohibition 
mess as disreputable, reject the pleas of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter into the conspiracy to destroy the rights of 
the citizen, then what happens? 

The Federal Government proceeds to violate the law by 
setting up a speak-easy to entrap the police officer or the 
sheriff or the constable, so that he can be put in jail. His 
offense may be that he will not enter into a conspiracy with 
the Federal agent to violate the law so that the citizen may 
be deprived of his liberty. Then he must pay the penalty. 

With money taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States the speak-easy is set in operation. The agents violate 
the prohibition law by stocking it with liquor. The negro 
spy or informer is set on the job to inveigle the policemen 
into the trap. The State, county, or municipal official is 
this time the prey of the spies and the informers. The 
agents, as shown by the record in the Norfoik case, hold 
high revel. They get beastly drunk. They keep appoint- 
ments with women of doubtful reputation. They are out to, 
“jam” the police. Some of the spies they employ are so 
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disreputable that they are compelled to keep them out of 
court. 

The trap is sprung. The policemen, or the sheriff, or the 
other local officer is indicted upon the evidence manufac- 
tured in the speakeasy, in conspiracy with the negro spies 
and informers. The testimony of this ilk is accepted in the 
courts. The policemen are convicted. In the Indianapolis 
case some were sentenced to three years imprisonment. 

The Federal Government is in effect saying to the State 
and local officers, that you must cooperate with us so that 
we can do things that are unlawful under the Federal Con- 
stitution and laws, and if you will not do it, then we will 
entrap you and put you in jail. Will you join us in the 
conspiracy to deprive the citizen of the protection of the 
constitutional guarantees that have been his ever since the 
right to a Constitution was won on the battlefields of the 
Revolution, or will you stand with the citizen and become 
yourself the victim of the Federal Government’s unlawful 
entrapment? 

In either case, it is a most disgraceful procedure. The end 
of Government, as we understood it before the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment and the enforcement act, was to 
protect the citizen in all his constitutional rights. The end 
of government now seems to be, by hook or crook, to destroy 
the constitutional rights of the citizen that existed before 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, so that he can 
be jailed. 

What are the States answering to the pleas, the admoni- 
tions of the Federal Government for cooperation to enforce 
the prohibition? The people of three States replied directly 
at the polls in November. Their answer was emphatic. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts withdrew all co- 
operation from the Federal Government in the enforcement 
of the prohibition law by repealing its State enforcement 
act by a vote of 641,967 to 367,165. Rhode Island, by a vote 
of 171,215 to 48,845, declared that it wanted nothing more 
to do with the eighteenth amendment. 

The people of Illinois, by a vote of 1,035,690 to 514,579, 
instructed their representatives in the State legislature to 
repeal the State enforcement act, and withdraw all support 
from the Federal Government in the enforcement of this 
obnoxious law. 

The people of these three States answered the Federal 
Government’s plea for cooperation in no uncertain language. 
The combined vote of the three States against further co- 
operation was 1,848,872, while the vote in favor of further 
cooperation was only 930,322. Wherever the people are 
consulted directly at the polls their answer is 2 to 1 against 
cooperation. 

The people of Illinois, by almost the same vote, instructed 
their Representatives and Senators in Congress to vote for 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the national 
prohibition law. 

It sometimes takes the truth a long time to get back home. 
But when the people in their homes learn that you Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are voting money to perpetuate the 
unlawful cooperative conspiracy between the Federal and 
State governments to deprive them of their liberties, and 
that you are voting their money to set up unlawful speak- 
easies to entrap their policemen and sheriffs, and that you 
are employing disreputable drunken spies to unlawfully de- 
prive their public officials of their offices and destroy their 
good names by sending them to prison, then they are going 
to rebel. There are going to be more seats occupied in this 
House by Representatives who will protect the constitutional 
rights of the individual citizens and the rights of the State, 
county, and municipal officials. [Applause.] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 10, 1930 
Hon. J. CHARLES 


LINTHICUM, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Permit me to extend to you my sincere congratula- 
tions on your stand in reference to the Indianapolis policemen’s 
case. We need more men of your courage in our national legis- 
lative body. 

I do not know from the information published in the press 
whether or not you knew that in September of this year there were 
two indictments charging conspiracy returned against Indianapolis 
policemen. In one indictment 11 police officers were charged with 
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conspiracy. This indictment was worked up by a number of 

Government undercover men, headed by one Mr. Henderson, a 
convict who is now enjoying liberty on a suspended sentence for 
larceny. In the other case seven Indianapolis policemen were 

as a result of the acts of Government agents in renting 
and equipping a pool room and placing in charge of said room a 
notorious negro character, whom the Government was unable to 
produce at the time of the trial. 

Evidence was submitted that this negro and these egenis on 
several diferent occasions approached numerous en and 
endeavored by persuasion and deception to induce them to take 
a drink of liquor or accept some gratuity. The acts of the Gov- 
ernment in this case were most reprehensible, and deserve a most 
eee and thorough airing. 

If I can be of any assistance or service in giving you informa- 
tion, please command me. 
Very truly yours, 
WILBUR A. Royse, 
Attorney jor Defendant Policemen. 


Cuicaco, ILL., January 14, 1931. 
Hon. REPRESENTATIVE LINTHICUM 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Dear Sm: I notice that you have directed a letter to 
Prohibition Director Woodcock informing him that funds were 
being used by the Prohibition Department to establish speakeasies 
and liquor dispensing stations, established for the purpose of 
inducing different citizens and police throughout different 
of the country. In the particular instance you quoted that it 
opened a liquor oe station at 1213 East Twenty-second 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

If you will make 'a careful check-up of the Illinois department 
you will find that they have established similar speak-easies in 
various parts of the city of Chicago, and in the State of Illinois, 
especially at Peoria, Il. I understand the Government pRa $6,000 
to buy a speakeasy and establish an elaborate bar and barroom 
wherein they engaged in the liquor trafic for a considerable 
wen 875 of time in order to entrap some officials from that town 

ct. The same has been done in many cases in Chicago, 
ont you are unquestionably right in charging that a great deal, 
if not most, of said money is being used to establish liquor dis- 
pensing establishments for entrapping public officials. 

I believe you can do a great service in the particular matter by 
offering an amendment making it illegal to obtain any evidence 
obtained by any trick or device, scheme or plan wherein the 
Government seeks, either directly or indirectly, to entrap citizens 
into violation of the prohibition laws; and make the amendment 
to the prohibition law so drastic as to make this practice impos- 
sible. 

Wishing you success in your work in this particular matter, 


A. O'Connor. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, this 
masterpiece is being delivered in the eleventh year of pro- 
hibition and the second year of Herbert Hoover. The theme 
song of the era is You're Driving Me Crazy. We have had 
11 years of corruption, waste, bigotry, brutality, racketeer- 
ing, and revolt. Terrible to be said, but we live in the dark 
days of the engineer and the experiment. The people would 
welcome an experienced politician in place of the experi- 
mental engineer. 

The holy rollers of prohibition are now celebrating their 
11 years of reform by rough-house, and Al Capone is still 
doing business at the same old stand. The Statue of Liberty 
has been taken for a ride and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been put on the spot. The Anti-Saloon League 
promised a paradise, and they produced it for bootleggers 
and bandits. 

A dry depressionist desponds in the White House and he 
feels sure the worst is yet to come. We have a President 
with a hair shirt on his back and a public with no shirts 
on theirs. 

We throw men out of jobs in navy yards, arsenals, and 
post offices, but we add to the jobs in the Prohibition Bu- 
Teau. We throw skilled mechanics out of work, but we 
employ stool pigeons, wire tappers, and informers. 

The Congressmen from the Northwest let the eastern 
farmers turn their apples into applejack and the California 
farmers turn their grapes into wine, but they will not let 
their own farmers turn their barley, hops, and corn into 
beer. Under prohibition the fruits trump the grains. 

You would not give the city poor or the country poor 
$15,000,000 to keep from starving, but you are giving $11,- 
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‘000,000 to prohibition as a birthday present for the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

Again the Congress is about to waste millions of the 
people’s money on a law the people do not want; yet they 
call us Representatives. The eighteenth amendment is a 
dead letter, just as in some places are the fourteenth and 
fifteenth. We wink at violations of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth, but we throw fits over violations of the eighteenth. 

The Congress that passed the eighteenth amendment did 
not include purchasers as violators, thus plainly indicating 
that, as far as morals were concerned, there was nothing so 
-reprehensible about drinking. This has been followed up in 
the personal habits of a great number of legislators who 
spend the public money to put men in jail who sell them 
rum. No law in history has staggered like prohibition. 

The public has no conscience about the eighteenth amend- 
ment and we have no conscience about the public money. 
There is a revolt against prohibition, for Americans, being 
practical, are not content to wait for a repeal that can be 
prevented by 13 States. The public makes its own liquor 
laws, and, sad to say, sometimes its own liquor. If we keep 
on wasting public taxes on prohibition there will soon be a 
revolt against the income tax law, for the public will not pay 
taxes for their own oppression. 

The Constitution was never intended as an engine of gov- 
ernment to be driven over our people. It was a machine to 
protect the States from outside powers. So the States gave 
to the Federal Government, their agent in dealing with 
foreign governments, taxing power, so that the agent, 
through an Army and Navy, could enforce contracts known 
as treaties with outside powers. The Constitution was to 
have an objective purpose and was not intended for sub- 
jective regulation. The amendment perverted this theory, 
and so naturally the people are restive under the Constitu- 
tion. Congressional government has lost popular respect 
because of such ridiculous appropriations as are set forth in 
the pending bill. 

We are trying to find out all we can about a commission 
that is trying to find out what it’s all about. Without wait- 
ing for the report of the Wickersham commission and hav- 
ing no respect for our creature, this ugly duckling of gov- 
ernment, we go ahead and appropriate over $11,000,000 for 
prohibition enforcement. Why is there not some one to 
coordinate the activities of the administration. Why does 
not the committee wait until Wickersham reports? Why 
not leave these controversial items aside until the sleeping 
beauty wakes up, and take care of them in a deficiency bill? 

There is no doubt about the farcical character of prohi- 
bition. It was to end saloons. Well, a speak-easy is only 
an unlicensed, poorly ventilated saloon with rotten rum, high 
prices, and a few hostesses on the side. 

Mr. Charles Merz, of the New York World, sums up his 
scholarly and trustworthy treatise on prohibition called the 
“Dry Decade in this wise: 

National prohibition by constitutional amendment had begun 
as the golden dream of thousands of devoted men and women. 
At the end of a decade, it had precipitated a struggle which was 
to test the political wisdom of the American Republic. 

The Democratic Party, following the principles of Jeffer- 
son and Wilson and the leadership of Smith and Raskob, is 
a liberal party. I shall move in the Democratic caucus, that 
the Democratic Members of Congress pledge themselves to a 
repeal of the eighteerith amendment. I trust the liberals in 
the Republican caucus will force their leaders to show their 
hands. They could also force out Lucas and his revival of 
bigotry. I notice some former Democrats are again taking 
up the cry of the klan. An extinguished Senator said that 
Raskob did not know the difference between a Democrat and 
a mule. Well, I know the Senator is no Democrat. I think 
the liberals in both parties should in the coming caucuses 
force the leadership to provide for roll calls in the next ses- 
sion on the various phases of prohibition. Let us get a 
line-up on the question so that the public can proceed 
accordingly. 

The drys from the rural districts, having no strong politi- 
cal machines, fear in the direct primaries the evangelical 
churches which are the only organized political forces, but 
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the churches in the rural districts get their support from the 
farmers. The churches will stop being political bosses and 
turn again to theology when the farmers realize that a great 


part of their economic troubles come from prohibition. 


CApplause.] 

It is worthy of note that prohibition got its initial eco- 
nomic impetus in the Lever food control bill under an 
amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, on June 
23, 1917. The great demands for grains for food during the 
war brought about, to a big extent, war prohibition as a food- 
conservation proposition. Then the Volstead Act prevented 
a readjustment when the demand for American grain foods 
ended with the war. Food that was needed due to the war 
could not be turned to beverages due to prohibition. The 
farmer lost his foreign war market, and did not get back his 
brewery and distillery markets. Farm experts, instead of 
stressing the disaster due to the loss of markets through the 
artificial means of prohibitory legislation, insist on the 
artifice of price-fixing through socialistic legislation to make 
up the losses. One costly lobbied legislative measure is to 
be solved by additional error similarly stimulated. 

Recent reports from the Department of Agriculture and 
the Prohibition Bureau indicate that prohibition has been 
a monumental gold brick for the American farmer. 

The Prohibition Bureau reports that the tax on distilled 
spirits for 1919 was $365,211,252.26, and on fermented liquors 
$117,839,602.21; and in 1927 on distilled spirits $21,194,668.71, 
and on fermented liquors $883.25. There has been an in- 
creasing loss in the intervening years. Moreover, national 
enforcement has required appropriations of about $100,000,- 
000, and against which approximately $40,000,000 has been 
collected in fines and penalties. The farmers, of course, 
bear a considerable portion of this tax loss and appropria- 
tions cost. This is not considering the losses by the States, 
and it is to the taxes of the States that the farmers are the 
heaviest contributors. The farm bill proposes to add to the 
tax burden of the country $400,000,000. 


COST OF PROHIBITION 


The New York World on October 24, 1927, published an 
article by Henry F. Pringle, giving the voters on the New 
York State referendum facts to be considered: The article 
reads: 

Loss of taxes and license fees, salaries of army enforcement 
officers, destruction of industries, graft, and new crimes some of 
facts voters must consider. 

Under the caption “ The Cost the article reads: 


The cost of prohibition can properly be called as follows: (1) 
Expenditures of Federal Government for Prohibition Unit and 
other agencies concerned with enforcement; (2) expenditures of 
States and cities for enforcement? (3) loss of revenue received 
before prohibition from excise taxes and import duties; (4) loss 
to States and cities in former license fees; (5) loss to the Nation in 
the destruction of industries once engaged in the manufacture 
of liquors and beer. 

Against this bill must be placed the estimates of the say- 
ings caused by prohibition. These, according to the esti- 
mates of the prohibitionists, have more than made up the 
cost. 

CITY POLICE BEAR MUCH OF THE BURDEN 

The expenditures of the Federal Government for enforce- 
ment are among the few items that can be given in an 
entirely authentic form. The records show the appropria- 
tions to have been over one hundred million. 

The expenditures of the States and cities are difficult to 
estimate. Appropriations for enforcement appear on few 
of the State budgets. In 1924, for instance, the only ones 
made were: Virginia, $70,000; Wisconsin, $60,000; Nebraska, 
$50,000; Wyoming, $52,000; New Hampshire, $15,200; Ohio, 
$109,430; Missouri, $8,500. Even the various organizations 
working for modification hesitate to make a guess regarding 
the expenditures by the States. 

Not only in the tax losses are the farmers injured by 
prohibition, but they bear the great proportion of the direct 
damage in losses on crops. In 1919 the barley farmers pro- 
duced 147,608,000 bushels at a value of $1.20 a bushel, or at 
a total value of $178,080,000. But in 1927, with the barley 
crop at 265,577,000 bushels, its face value was only $180,- 
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127,000. No brewers on large-scale production; therefore 
the 1927 barley was only worth 67 cents a bushel. So the 
farmers lost on their 1927 crop approximately $140,655,000 
due to prohibition. This is on one crop in one year. The 
following table shows what the barley farmers can charge 
as losses to prohibition. I base these on the 1919 per bushel 
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Ten million acres of land would be used for barley pro- 
duction should the Volstead Act be modified. The drys will 
answer that the brewers did not consume the total crop in 
any one year, but they did use over one-third of it and, pay- 
ing a high premium for it, were responsible for such a high 
price as prevailed in 1919. 

[U. S. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Circular No. 23] 
THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 1924 
(By staff of Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


1. The United States is exporting about 20,000,000 bushels of 
barley each year, and the price of barley is therefore affected by 
the world price. The recovery in European production is increas- 
ing the foreign competition. 

Notwithstanding that production has been maintained, market 
receipts during the past five years have been less than one-half as 
large as formerly. 


[Yearbook of Department of Agriculture, 1922] 

2. Effect of prohibition: The most recent factor affecting the 
production of barley has been the prohibition of brewing. * * * 
The brewers of the United States were using slightly more than 
50,000,000 bushels of barley each year at the time when brewing 
was prohibited. This 50,000,000 bushels, while constituting only 
about 30 per cent or less of the crop, did cause a premium to be 
paid for the highest grades of barley. 

The next important beer ingredient that tells a sad story 
for the farmer is hops. In 1919 hops had a per pound value 
of 77.6 cents and in 1927 of 23.1 cents. In 1919, 24,970,000 
pounds brought $19,376,000, but in 1927, 29,794,000 pounds 
brought only $6,808,000. 

Rice, which was exceedingly extensively used in beer, has 
sustained a loss in value since prohibition. In 1919, 41,- 
$85,000 bushels of rice were worth $111,913,000 and in 1927, 
40,231,000 bushels were worth $37,728,000, or a loss of over 
$70,000,000. 

When we look at rice we find a most astonishing situation 
in 1915, 1916, and 1917. We find that in 1915 the brewery 
consumption of rice was nearly 168,000,000 pounds. In 1916 
somewhat over 141,000,000 pounds. In 1917 about 125,500,- 
000 pounds. A total used during that 3-year period of over 
434,000,000 pounds. An average use per annum of nearly 
145,000,000 pounds, which has been lost by the drys. 
Materials used in the production of fermented liquors in the 

United States, years ending June 30, 1915, 1916, and 1917 


[Compiled by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, from records of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department] 
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Those who prior to prohibition had raised barley where 
they now raise too much wheat are especial sufferers be- 
cause of the Volstead Act. Hon. Sydney Anderson indicated 
the extent of the farmer’s interest in the brewing business 
when he stated to the House of Representatives Committee 
on Agriculture on August 2, 1912, that— 


There are to-day 8,000,000 acres of land in this country under 
cultivation in barley. The barley crop last year was 139,000,000 
bushels, and the estimate this year is about 160,000,000 bushels, 
The production of beer in this country amounts to nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 gallons annually, a per capita consumption of about 20 
gallons. I merely mention these facts as an indication of the 
magnitude of the business. The brewers some years ago issued a 
propaganda to induce the farmers of the Northwest to engage in 
barley growing in order that they would have a sufficient supply 
of that product to manufacture beer. I feel that the farmers 
who have gone into barley raising—and there is practically no 
market for it except such as comes from its use in making beer— 
are entitled to have the term beer defined. 


In an extension of remarks by Hon. Charles H. Randall 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (vol. 56, pt. 12, 65th Cong., 2d 
sess.) the farmer may find how much the brewers took of 
his product. Mr. Randall sets forth: 


Mr. Speaker, there is before the House the report of disagree- 
ment between the House and Senate conference committees on 
the price of wheat. The House stands for $2.20 and the Senate 
insists upon $2.50 wheat. 

The assurance which it is proposed to give the farmer of the 
price which he shall recelve for his wheat, of course, has relation 
to the food supply of the country. Such a proposition is based 
upon the effort to assure a sufficient food supply by encouraging 
the increase of the acreage of wheat. 

The food administration wants this law. Yet the food adminis- 
tration can by one stroke of a pen save 4,000,000 pounds of bread 
daily and fails to act. Last summer Mr. Herbert Hoover, in answer 
to an avalanche of demands to save the food wasted by brewers, 
wrote the following response: 

“In 1916 there was used in the production of malt for the 
manufacture of beer for home consumption and export about 
60,000,000 bushels of barley, 15,000,000 bushels of corn, and about 
3,000,000 bushels of rice. It will be seen therefore that the 
economic advantage to be gained from the prohibition of the 
manufacture of beer relates almost entirely to the question of 
saving 60,000,000 bushels of barley, which could be milled to 60 
per cent of its food value and produce a pound loaf of barley 
bread per day for 6,000,000 people.” 

Since the above letter was sent out by Mr. Hoover he has 
written me under date of January 22, 1918: 

“ DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANDALL: In the administration of the food 
bill we have reduced the foodstuffs used in brewing by 30 per cent. 
I hope that by this order there may be effected a saving of 
approximately 18,000,000 bushels of grain.” 

It will be seen at a glance that from Mr. Hoover's own figures 
the brewers are still permitted to use 42,000,000 bushels of barley, 
more than 10,000,000 bushels of corn, and more than 2,000,000 
bushels of rice annually. The barley alone will make more than 
4,000,000 pounds of bread daily. 


“About 8,000 square miles of American farm lands were at 
one time devoted to the production of barley for brewers,” 
says E. C. Horst, an American farmer. 

I have only seen one answer to my proposition, and that 
was an editorial in a 1928 number of the Saturday Evening 
Post. This publication is always intent on fairness, and the 
editorial I now intend to make comment on has an honest 
inspiration, but, nevertheless, comes to unfounded conclu- 
sions, if the logic of the situation is to have sway. It reads 
as follows: 

PROHIBITION AND FARM DISTRESS 

The perennial discussion of prohibition takes many turns, some 
of them devious eno Now and then one hears a loud voice 
declaiming that prohibition has been a prominent cause of agri- 
cultural distress. 

During the calendar year 1916 there were used in the manufac- 
ture of alcohol and of distilled spirits some 40,000,000 bushels of 
grains, and in the brewing of fermented alcoholic beverages some 
one and a half million tons of cereal preparations. During the 
year 1926 something like 9,000,000 bushels of grains and 100,000 
tons of cereal preparations were so employed. These are official 
data from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 
Department The loss of market as material for alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages may therefore be placed at around 80,000,000 
bushels at the outside. 

The crop of grains in 1926 was around five and a third billion 
bushels. The 80,000,000 bushels that might otherwise have gone 
into distilleries and breweries was therefore under 2 per cent of the 
crop. This quantity of grain is less than the probable error in 
the crop estimates. It is nothing less than absurd to ascribe to 
ry ea a a POCIE geal Nace acaba ge OE AATA 

tress. 
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In 1917 when the question of curtailment of the use of grain in 
distilleries and breweries came up the users of grain for such 
purposes resisted curtailment on the ground that little loss of 
feeding stuffs occurred, since distillery and brewery residues were 
fed to animals. There was some truth in this contention. But 
it is inconsistent to make this claim and at the same time to 
claim that a large market is lost when grains are not so employed. 

During recent years the count of horses and mules has been 
substantially reduced, probably by as much as 56,000,000 head. 
This has been due to replacement by automotive equipment. 
These work animals would use annually between three and four 
hundred million bushels of oats and corn. Compared with this 
the 80,000,000 bushels whose market has been lost through prohi- 
bition is of little importance. Would the people who wish distilla- 
tion and brewing restored as a market for grain also wish ma- 
chines banished and work animals restored as a market for 

in? 

There can be no doubt that the consumption of milk and fruit 
juices has been increased as a result of prohibition. This enlarge- 
ment of market for farm produce must be set against the loss of 
market for grain. When alcohol dropped out of the diet some- 
thing else took its place and represented new apena: We can 
not agree that agriculture as a whole lost a market through pro- 
hibition. The only people who lost business were distillers and 
brewers. For them to hide behind the skirts of distressed agri- 
culture is too transparent a maneuver to fool anybody but the 
wets. 

Prohibition might be well called an antigrain consump- 
tion law. My purpose now is to compare the consumption 
of grain before and after prohibition. Of the 5,000,000,000 
bushels of grain produced, only the corn and barley produc- 
tion were of major importance in the prohibition debacle. 
Rye, from the standpoint of the crop produced and quantity 
ever used, was affected in a minor degree, and, of course, 
wheat and oats were only consequentially affected. 

The 1923 wheat crop measured 900,000,000 and oats 
1,200,000,000 in bushels. So these two crops contributed 
2,100,000,000 to the five and one-third billion bushels cited 
in the editorial. 

The destruction of the brewery market for corn and bar- 
ley would only have an indirect effect on prices of wheat 
and oats but a direct and serious effect on corn and barley 
prices. The rye farmer, with land too poor for other grains, 
has conclusive evidence of harm in the loss of his domestic 
market. 

Adam Smith, in substance, said: 

A man who brings to market for sale 10 bags of wheat and 
finds in the market place buyers willing to purchase only 8 bags 
learns that it is the price of the 2 bags for which he fails to find 
immediate buyers that makes the price on the 10. 

Applying Adam Smith's wisdom, and developing the fig- 
ures involved, we can not conclude on a parallel with the 
editorial, though we may assume the correctness of the 
elementary mathematics of the editorial. Its arithmetic is 
sounder than its economics. 

I have had the help of an expert grain-market man in 
making the analysis I am about to submit on prohibition, 
the grain market, and the conclusions of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The fiscal year 1926-27 indicates a consumption for bev- 
erages of under 5,000,000 bushels of malt or barley and a 
little over 2,000,000 bushels of corn. 

In the last three preprohibition years the use of corn by 
the distilling and brewing industries aggregated— 


Bushels 
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A total of a little over 122,000,000 bushels of corn, or an 
average consumption per year of nearly 41,000,000 bushels. 

In the most recent three years for which I have complete 
figures available, these industries used— 


Bushels 
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A total use during these years of a little over 21,000,000 
bushels, or an average use per year by these industries of 
about 7,000,000 bushels. 

These figures establish that in the 3-year dry period the 
domestic demand for corn was reduced by an aggregate of 
100,000,000 bushels, and that the yearly use of corn by these 
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beverage industries has been reduced on the average about 
33,000,000 bushels. 

In these same dry years the exports of corn have been as 
follows: 


Bushels 
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This exportable surplus of corn, which farm experts claim 
is the cause of the distress, would not during these last 
three years have existed had the corn crop enjoyed the 
domestic demand of a size equal to that which obtained as 
an average consumption for three preprohibition years. The 
domestic brewing and distilling demand has been reduced by 
prohibition 33,000,000 bushels per year. The exportable 
surplus in the same three years has been about half that 
amount. A universally condemned cause of the farm 
trouble, the surplus of corn, was caused itself by prohibi- 
tion. The proximate cause is the surplus, but the real, 
though remote, cause is prohibition. 

When we consider barley we find the brewing and distill- 
ing use was in— 

Bushels 
65, 349, 000 
62, 164, 000 
85, 738, 000 

Since prohibition we find a total of only 17,162,000 
bushels, or an average annual use of about 5,700,000 bushels. 
We find a reduction of use annually on the average of about 
65,000,000 bushels. 

The domestic demand for, or market, has been destroyed 
by a yearly average of thirty-three and one-third million 
bushels of corn and sixty-five and one-third million bushels 
of barley, or a total disappearance of American annual de- 
mand for the two grains of about 100,000,000 bushels. 

It is true that in both brewing and distilling feed by- 
products are recovered, which products are in high favor 
amongst the dairy interests. 

These by-products aggregate about 20 per cent of the 
initial weight of the raw material, so that the net disap- 
pearance after deducting feed residue would be in substan- 
tial accord with the editorial’s 80,000,000-bushel estimate. 

The price registered in terminal markets, which gives the 
crop value, is measured by the demand there for the supply 
of grain which is brought there for sale. We must, there- 
fore, compare these primary receipts, namely, the arrival 
of grain at the terminal markets, with the actual demand, 
as experienced now, and the theoretical demand which 
would have existed had preprohibition demand in addi- 
tion been preserved. 

The receipts of corn at primary markets in the last three 
years have ranged from 232,000,000 to 284,000,000 bushels. 
Those receipts approached markets and found the demand 
for corn has been reduced by an average of 33,000,000 
bushels. The demand has been reduced by prohibition alone 
nearly, say, 14 per cent. The demand for barley has been 
reduced approximately by 65,000,000 bushels per year, or by 
more than the whole amount of present primary receipts. 

So barley has had to find a new market. It has had to 
compete with corn for the feed trade, and it has done this 
at the injury to both the corn and barley farmer. 

To apply the Adam Smith theory: The American corn 
farmer-brought to market seven cars of corn and found 
there buyers for six cars, the buyer for the seventh car hav- 
ing been outlawed from the market by prohibition. The 
farmer who has raised barley has brought his barley to 
market and found that as the premium-paying brewer could 
not brew, he would not buy. He has had to sell it to a 
buyer who paid cheaply for it only for its feed value. 

Adam Smith would be forced to declare that prohibition 
has had a crippling effect on the farmer. The man on the 
farm is paying for hypocrisy through the nose. 

The arrangement of figures given, all of which are from 
governmental documents, contradict the inferences drawn 
from the editorial and indicate that the comparison of an 
annual loss of market demand for 80,000,000 bushels of 
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grain is far more serious in the results to the American 
producer of grain, in the way of reducing his income, than 
is indicated by the editorial comparison of that loss with 
the whole crop. If one compared it with the national debt 
or the annual American bank clearings, in dollars, it would 
appear even more insignificant than the Post’s editorial 
indicated. 

The United States Department of Agriculture Year Book 
for 1924 contains some interesting comparative statements 
of rye, corn, and barley prices prior to and during prohi- 
bition. 

Rye: Seven-year average, 1914-1920, $1.28; 1918, $1.61; 
1920, $1.45. In 1925 the price on the farm was not much 
better than 50 cents. 

Corn: 7-year average, 1914-1920, $1.11; 1918, $1.52; 1920, 
62.6 cents. In 1925 the price on the farm was about that 
of 1920. 

Barley: 7-year average, 1914-1920, 90.9 cents; 1918, 98.6 
vents; 1920, 76.1 cents. In 1925 the price on the farm was 
about 40 cents. 

The hops farmer was also badly affected by prohibition. 
The year prior to prohibition the farmers received about 
$20,000,000 for the hops. Last year they received $6,000,000. 

Rice, which was extensively used in beer, brought in 1919 
for 42,000,000 bushels $112,000,000, while in 1929, for 45,- 
000,000 bushels it brought in $40,000,000. This loss to the 
‘farmer is chargeable to prohibition. 

The farmers have been propagandized by the drys for 
many years. They were led to believe if they supported pro- 
hibition their taxes would be reduced 80 per cent, that crime 
would disappear, and there would be no more criminal-court 
costs, and that jails and eleemosynary institutions would be 
emptied. Just the reverse has been true. The principal in- 
terest of the farmer in the prohibition question was to get 
rid of the saloon in his own particular locality, something he 
could have done through local option, and he had no idea 
when he was agitating a wider degree of prohibition that he 
was paving the way for his own economic destruction. 

A dispatch from Washington, D. C., appearing in the New 
York World some years ago: 

The District of Columbia has increased its arrests for intoxica- 
tion 168 per cent in the seven years since the Volstead Act went 
into effect. Arrests for manufacture of liquor advanced 307.7 per 
cent; for sale of liquor, 825.4 per cent; for transporting, 4,580.9 
per cent; for possession, 13,323 per cent; and for driving a vehicle 
under the influence of liquor, 1,083 per cent. The only declines 
are 9.4 per cent in arrests for “drinking in public” and 83.3 per 
cent for possession of property designed for manufacture of liquor, 
according to a chart submitted by Maj. Edwin B. Hesse, District 
police head, to a House appropriations subcommittee and made 
public to-day. 

The Canadian farmer must be amused at the Yankee 
farmer across the border as he contemplates the reports of 
Canadian grains in liquid form sent into the Volsteadized 
United States. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Times, 
February 6, reports that: 

The minutes of the August conference, with some deletions, were 
made public at the State Department to-day, and revealed a large 
annual increase in the amount of liquor exported from Canada to 
the United States in violation of the United States laws. This 
movement was set forth from official records by William R. 
Vallance, Assistant Solicitor of the State Department, to the 


customs conference, in figures on the value of alcoholic beverages 
from Canada, which were as follows: 


15 months ending Aug. 31, 1927. 


Also from a Washington, D. C., dispatch in the Seattle 
(Wash) Star of February 7, 1928: 


Vast dimensions of the illegal liquor traffic on both sides of the 
Canadian-American border were revealed to-day with publication 
of minutes of a joint customs conference here last August. Prices 
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of bootleg liquor on the American side of the border will be 
increased if legislation recommended by the conference to the 
Canadian Parliament is enacted. The minutes revealed that be- 
tween 1924 and 1927 the tage of liquor exported from 
Canada ostensibly to the United States increased from 61 to 91 
per cent. 

Moreover, the farm country has always proven a rich harvest 
for Anti-Saloon League collectors. How much they have gathered 
from the farm belt I do not know. Perhaps the league will be 
glad to tell the farmers how much the farmers have paid for pro- 
hibition propaganda, which has been to them the promulgation 
of an Iscariot. 

Modification of the Volstead Act will go a long way toward 
economic relief of the farmer, and when the figures are presented 
to him he will change his views, particularly when he realizes that 
while he has grown poor the bootlegger, the Canadian farmer, the 
prohibition agent, the dry lecturers, and press agents have pros- 
pered at his expense in a theoretically dry country. 


The following bulletin of Hallgarten & Co. is timely on 
the economic aspect of prohibition: 
New York Crry, November 1, 1930. 
BULLETIN—THE REVIVAL OF AN OLD INDUSTRY 


Constructive developments in the security market have, to a 
certain degree, become identified with the growth of particular 
industries. Public attention was attracted by earning power, 
investment position, and the potential outlook. We cite a few 
instances. Public-utility issues provided a material impetus for 
a recovery in values after the 1920-21 depression. This was fol- 
lowed by the motors, reflected especially in the rise of General 
Motors. Radio securities followed, and the movement culminated 
in a marked enthusiasm for stocks of aviation companies. If 
the entrance of new factors can serve to encourage investment 
psychology—why may not the same effect be obtained through 
the revival of an old industry? 

We are approaching this problem entirely from its economic 
side. Though we consider its possible import worthy of careful 
consideration, we have hesitated to place our views before you 
in the bulletin, as the subject has been too frequently relegated 
to the ethical field and treated theoretically at least as a great 
moral issue. The economic side, however, is now asserting it- 
self, while a large percentage of the voters also appear to feel 
that the moral issue is not all on the side of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Over six months ago we touched on the possible revival of the 
brewing industry when discussing the outlook with individual 
members of the organization, and they will be familiar with our 
general views. Certain personal considerations served as an in- 
hibition against giving our views wider currency. However, now 
that this question is being debated in the public press, and that 
a possible revival of the industry has been referred to as re- 
sponsible for the decline in certain stocks, accompanied by a 
search for brewing securities, we feel that the inhibition no 
longer applies. Furthermore, we are concerned entirely about 
the economic factors and about the constructive impetus this 
revival implies. The dispute as to the ethical merits of the issue 
we regard as not within the province of our work. 

There are three major factors involved: 

1. Federal revenue: The present cycle of depression is expected 
to materially reduce Federal revenues as determined by corpora- 
tion income taxes, individual income taxes, custom revenues, etc. 
In 1914 the brewing industry had an output of over 66,000,000 
barrels. The normal tax was equal to $3 a barrel, which secured 
for the Government a revenue of $198,000,000. In addition, a spe- 
cial war tax of $3 was im during the war. The production 
had declined to 60,266,000 barrels in 1918. We believe it may be 
assumed that a legalization of beer will bring about a produc- 
tion equal to the 1918 figure, affording the Federal Government a 
minimum revenue of $150,000,000, based on the $3 tax per barrel. 
The population has increased materially since that date, and, may 
we say, the thirst has increased proportionately. 

2. Construction and allied industries: This offers, we believe, a 
major consideration. With but few exceptions, the old breweries 
would have to be reconditioned and equipped. The same, we be- 
lieve, applies to the big malting plants. A revival further entails 
the installation of machinery, particularly as pertaining to the 
beer-bo business. Nobody expects the return of the saloon. 
The majority of the trade would therefore be in the form of bot- 
tled beer, which would call for large installations, as well as 
orders for bottles, boxes, caps, and trucks. This latter feature 
should not be overlooked, as it is an important item. 

2a. Employment: We understand from sources which we believe 
are reliable, but can not vouch for its authenticity, that one 
prominent brewer was consulted by Washington authorities re- 
garding the effect a revival of the brewing industry would have 
on unemployment. He is supposed to have made the statement 
that considering the ramifications of the business, it would give 
employment to 2,000,000 people once the resumption of operations 
had been legalized. 

8. Farm relief: A statement has been credited to Mr. James 
Clifford Stone, vice chairman of the Federal Farm Board, that 
wheat prices would tend downward for the next four years, largely 
because of increasing Russian competition abroad, To what extent 
Mr. Stone may have been influenced in his statement by the gen- 
eral advice of the Farm Board that wheat growers reduce their 
acreage and raise wheat only for United States consumption, 
thereby realizing the protection of our tariff, can not, of course, 
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be established. To adopt the advice of the Federal Farm Board 
the farmer would be compelled to diversify his crop. 

In 1914 the Federal census revealed that the cost of materials 
used in brewing and malting was approximately $167,000,000. By 
far the larger amount of this item, we understand, was represented 
by barley. It is particularly this phase of the picture which 
deserves to be stressed, we feel. Prohibition sentiment was par- 
ticularly strong in the Middle West, the farm belt. The economic 
depression is especially keenly felt in this very territory and indus- 
try. According to our studies, economic considerations usually 
outweigh all other factors. 

The absorption of the barley acreage by other crops, primarily 
wheat and corn, has not been felt thus far because the war elimi- 
nated Russia as an exporter of wheat. We have seen figures as 
high as 450,000,000 bushels of Russian wheat exports quoted for 
the year 1913. Not only did Russian wheat exports cease but the 
adjustment to new revolutionary conditions, aggravated by a large 
crop failure, compelled Russia to import wheat. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty appears to be the first year that Russian wheat produc- 
tion has attained a level which permits of export. The estimates 
vary from a minimum of 48,000,000 bushels to as high as 150,000,000. 
The advice of the Federal Farm Board suggesting diversification as 
a solution and production more commensurate with our domestic 
demand appears very timely. A recognition of this fact by voters 
in the farm belt may have an important bearing on the revival of 
the brewing industry. 

This recalls to our mind another instance where the pressure 
of economic considerations forced a modification in a territory 
which was fundamentally as dry in sentiment as the farm belt. 
We refer to the Province of Ontario. It remained dry while many 
of the other Provinces had abolished or modified prohibition so 
as to permit the revival of the brewing industry. For years 
Ontario witnessed the parade of American tourists hastening 
across its territory into Quebec. This latter Province was enjoy- 
ing the fruits of its policy in the form of a large increase not 
only in the actual revenue derived from the brewing industry 
and the profits of the liquor commission, but also in American 
tourist trade as such. 

The writer had occasion to travel extensively in the Province 
of Quebec shortly after the present Quebec liquor law was in- 
augurated. He had been asked to report on the impression Que- 
bec conditions made on him—whether the policy was workable, 
and what beneficial or detrimental effects it gave rise to. He 
discussed the law, among others, with a former member of the 
liquor commission, and was particularly interested in learning 
how the revenues were applied. He was told that one-third was 
applied to reduction of the debt, one-third to building of roads 
in order to attract more tourists, and one-third for schools. 

The gentleman added: “ When I was on the commission I sug- 

that the revenue be divided into four parts.” He had a 
twinkle in his eye. so the writer took the bait and asked how he 
intended to apply the fourth part. Whereupon the gentleman re- 
plied most unconcernedly, “I was going to suggest that it be 
contributed to the prohibition movement in the United States.” 

To harbor strong dry sentiments was one thing. To see other 
Provinces, particularly Quebec, benefit from their change in policy 
and the business revival it apparently brought in its wake seems 
to have placed the subject in a very different light, with the result 
that Ontario followed the procession. We do not believe it was 
the weakening of dry sentiment but the pressure of economic 


circumstances. 

Wheat acreage in the United States increased from 47,589,000 in 
1913 to 61,141,000 in 1929. Canadian acreage Jumped from a 5-year 
pre-war average of 9,945,000 to 24,168,000 in 1929. In Argentina 
and Australia the combined acreage expanded from 23,654,000 in 
1913 to 33,978,000 in 1929. Allowing for the improvement in agri- 
cultural methods, a better idea of the threat is gained which a re- 
entrance of Russia into the wheat market presents to the farmer and 
the economic compulsion he may face to scan all possible openings 
affording a profitable diversification of his crops. 

Thus far prohibition has been treated largely as a political issue, 
and though we are adverse to considering the political aspects of 
the situation, in this case we believe the two factors are so closely 
interwoven at this stage as to call for comment. There can be 
no expectations, we feel, for a sudden election of a predominantly 
wet Congress or even a Congress which would favor a modification 
of the Volstead Act permitting the brewing of 2.75 per cent beer. 
The most optimistic hopes of the wets are limited to a gain of 
approximately 6 to 7 votes in the Senate and 60 to 70 votes in the 
House. This would not constitute the majority needed to pass the 
necessary enabling legislation. ~ 

But this does not complete the picture. Aside from the eco- 
nomic pressure in the farm belt which may make itself felt, 
there are two other elements: (1) The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor, which at its convention in Boston passed a 
resolution requesting the legalization of a 2.75 per cent beer; 
(2) The Hoover commission on law enforcement, headed by Mr. 
Wickersham. The members of this commission were selected 
from among the leading personalities in the field of law. We 
refer to Mr. Wickersham himself, Dean Pound, of the Harvard 
Law School, the outstanding authority on “common law” in our 
country, Judge Kenyon, and others, 

It is generally believed that the subject of prohibition has 
afforded the principal study of this commission, and reports have 
been current that its deliberations may result in a recommenda- 
tion of a modification of the prohibition law. Should such a 
recommendation be made, it would lift the entire question out- 
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side of the mere controversy of wet and dry sentiment and place 
it on the basis of a cardinal principle constituting the verai 
foundation of a democratic government—the proper observation 
of the law of the land. On this principle all parties can unite, 
and the President may assume leadership without injecting his 
own personality into the field of wet and dry contentions. In 
other words, it may be possible to visualize a recommendation by 
the President to Congress in accord with advice given the Presi- 
dent by his own commission, supported solely by consideration 
of proper enforcement and observation of the law of the land, 
to modify the Volstead Act so as to materially reduce or entirely 
eliminate a disregard for law and its sinister corollary, the devel- 
opment and growth of the bootleg industry. 

And what has this to do with the trend of securities in general 
and the bond business in particular? We return to our intro- 
ductory comments. Would not a revival of an old industry afford 
a similar impetus to recovery as a development of a new branch 
in our industrial life? If our premises are correct, the legisla- 
tion of beer would stimulate general business activity and find 
reflection in increased confidence. It was for this reason that we 
thought a discussion of the situation timely as having a possible 

on the fundamental trend and therefore constituting a 
proper subject for the bulletin. 

The question has been raised whether such modification of the 
Volstead Act permitting 2.75 per cent beer would be subject to 
attack as unconstitutional, and therefore be brought up before 
the Supreme Court for determination. As we understand the law, 
Congress is empowered to pass such enabling act as it may decide 
upon in order to enforce the amendment. It seems a moot ques- 
tion whether the Supreme Court would inject itself into the 
actual determination of what is or is not intoxicating. However, 
we do not claim sufficient acquaintance with constitutional law 
to answer this particular question, and whether actual repeal of 
the Volstead Act may be necessary to bring about a revival of the 
industry through the elimination of the enforcement agency. 


This, to my mind, is a very well-reasoned statement as 
to the economic phases of prohibition. What the country 
needs is a revival of industry. A revival of the brewing in- 
dustry would accord with majority opinion, as shown in 
official and unofficial referenda. It would also mean a re- 
vival of congressional prestige. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sparks]. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. On the 29th day of September, 1930, Hon. Hays B. 
White, a former Member of this House was summoned from 
among the living to join that innumerable throng beyond 
the realms of earthly existence and into a haven of eternal 
peace. 

He was born at Fairfield, Iowa, on September 21, 1855, and 
died at his home in Mankato, Kans, 

He was of sturdy Scotch-Irish stock. 

His father died when he was but 13 years of age. 

He was then left as the main dependence of his widowed 
mother. Although untrained in business, he set about his 
task with a resolute determination to succeed. He con- 
quered the developing business problems, and the impover- 
ished condition of his father’s estate was transformed into 
a successful business. 

His close application to the task assumed, his clear and 
keen intellect enabled him to clear the obstructions that 
line the pathway of life, and travel successfully on to the 
end, achieving merited rewards for his fidelity and perse- 
verance. 

He was cut down by the reaper of Death while upon the 
threshold of a brilliant political success. He was honored 
with the positions of mayor, State senator, a member of the 
Kansas State Tax Commission, and Congressman from the 
sixth district of Kansas for 10 years, the longest continuous 
service of that character ever enjoyed by anyone in that 
district. 

With confidence and youthful ambitions he penetrated the 
mysterious veil of life with each unfolding day, and with the 
passing of each successive day he left an indelible imprint of 
rich accomplishments upon the record of his life. 

He was a son of the Great Plains, enduring the hardships 
and privations incident to pioneer life; but the struggles of 
that period enriched him for the great responsibilities he 
later assumed when placed by his fellow men in positions of 
trust. 

In official life he exhibited that same true devotion to the 
trust reposed in him that had characterized his accomplish- 
ments in private life. 
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The brilliancy of his political achievements did not de- 
tract from his loyal and affectionate devotion to his family, 
for in the circle of his home the richest and noblest of man’s 
attributes found expression, for his fidelity to home and 
family brightened the record of this life with its greatest 
luster. 

The shadows of eternal night have encompassed his earthly 
form, but his real substantial qualities of honesty, integrity, 
kindness, modesty, gentleness, and generosity will be perpetu- 
ated in the hearts of those who knew him until they, too, 
shall reach the sunset of life's journey. LApplause.! 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Swick]. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, in the last session of Congress I introduced a 
resolution calling for a general survey of hospital facilities 
in the United States. Due to the press of other legislation 
that bill was not considered. 

During the recess I have studied to some extent the 
hospital situation in the United States. A week or two ago 
I noticed in the Washington Post this significant statement 
made by Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, in which he says: 

Hospitals have become one of the Nation’s major industries, 
with investments totaling in the neighborhood of $3,125,123,000, 
Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, economist on the staff of the committee on 
the costs of medical care, reported here to-day. 

“This represents more than all money invested in the lumber, 
paper, or printing industries,“ Doctor Rorem said. There are 
7,310 hospitals in the United States and their annual cost of 
operation is $900,000,000, nearly one-third of the Federal Govern- 
ment's total yearly expenditures, he reported. 

I feel that in view of the magnitude of this hospital 
service it was right and proper that it should be called to 
the attention of the House and to the Nation. For that 
reason I have requested this time to call the committee’s 
attention to it and in this way inform the country of the 
great activities that are being carried on for the benefit of 
the needy veterans and those requiring hospitalization. 

There is little doubt, that Congress will in the very near 
future enact legislation to make hospitalization and treat- 
ment available for every needy war veteran. A great major- 
ity of veterans, and posts of veteran organizations are under 
the impression that this was done when we amended the 
World War veterans’ act and made it possible to hospital- 
ize nonservice-connected cases when Government facilities 
were available. 

Beginning with the act of March 3, 1919, Congress has to 
date appropriated for the construction of veterans’ hospi- 
tals $92,450,000, which when completed will have a total bed 
capacity of 31,000, and these added to the facilities made 
available in other Government agencies will in the next few 
years make available for beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau approximately 40,000 hospital beds. This will provide 
ample hospital facilities for service-connected cases. 

During the year ended June 30, 1930, the average number 
of service-connected cases requiring hospitalization was ap- 
proximately 17,000. There were available beds for 31,525. 
Due to the increasing number of nonservice-connected cases 
being hospitalized, every bed was filled, and there were 
waiting lists in every regional office. In other words, 45 per 
cent of the veterans receiving hospitalization were non- 
service-connected cases. 

It is very evident, if the Government is going to make it 
mandatory to hospitalize every veteran regardless of the 
source of his disabilities, and continues the policy of erect- 
ing new hospitals to meet the requirements of such a man- 
date, we are facing a construction program far surpassing 
our total efforts to date. 

There has been insistent demand on the part of State 
departments of the various veterans’ organizations for the 
construction of sufficient hospital facilities within the con- 
fines of their respective States to meet the needs of the 
veterans resident therein, despite the policy of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to ignore State lines in this matter. It is interesting 
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to note, however, that with the completion of the present 
program, the Veterans’ Bureau will be operating 64 hospi- 
tals. There will be but nine States without a veterans’ 
hospital, and six of these will have hospital facilities oper- 
ated by the bureau, or the Federal Government. 

I learned yesterday that 31 States out of 48 have appeared 
before the veterans’ subcommittee on hospitalization this 
year and requested greater hospital facilities in their States. 

Since the year 1925, one year after the passage of legis- 
lation authorizing hospitalization of nonservice-connected 
cases, this class of veterans has steadily increased at the 
approximate rate of 2,000 annually. In 1925 they repre- 
sented 14.43 per cent of the total load; in 1926, 20.12 per 
cent; in 1927, 29.27 per cent; in 1928, 37.18 per cent; in 1929, 
43.01 per cent; and in 1930, 46.49 per cent. 

The growing problem of hospitalization and necessity for 
a steady expansion of hospital facilities may be readily un- 
derstood by studying the increasing number of hospital 
admissions each year. Since 1919 there have been 832,687 
admissions to hospitals. During the fiscal year of 1930 
there were 92,115 admissions, the largest number since the 
peak in 1922, an increase of 10 per cent over the admissions 
in 1929. Of the total, 46 per cent were admitted to bureau 
hospitals, 50 per cent to other Government institutions, and 
4 per cent to civil and State hospitals. 

Since June 7, 1924, 52 per cent of all admissions have been 
for veterans whose disease or injury is not service connected, 
and of the total admissions in 1930, 71 per cent were of this 
class. 

I want you to think of this particular problem. Seventy- 
one per cent of all of the admissions last year were non- 
service-connected cases. If this Government is going to 
adopt the policy of hospitalizing nonservice-connected cases, 
then we must evaluate our resources and in that way come 
to a definite conclusion as to our future building program. 

The cost of erecting hospitals may be estimated on the 
basis of $3,750 per bed capacity. The cost of operating them 
is estimated by the bureau as an average of $3.86 per diem 
for all classes. The cost of operating tubercular hospitals 
per diem last year was $3.28; of neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
$2.81; and of general medical and surgery hospitals, $4.49. 

In other words, every time you open a bed there begins 
immediately an expense of $3 per day. The only difference 
between a bed occupied and a bed vacant is a matter of a 
little food and medicine. It has been determined that this 
amounts to very little, probably not over 80 cents a day. 
So, taking the hospital bed at $3.80, it costs $3 a day to 
maintain the bed empty. ; 

It is reasonable to believe that the number of veterans 
requiring hospital treatment will increase each year as they 
grow older and become more susceptible to the ravages of 
disease, with the resultant loss of vitality which comes with 
age. Certainly it behooves us to take stock of our resources 
now, with a view to conservation and economic expenditure 
o? funds in the payment of our debt to the veterans before 
it is necessary to reverse our policies and deny veterans the 
right of hospitalization, except in case of service-connected 
disabilities. 

The Veterans’ Bureau several years ago adopted the 
policy of hospitalizing veterans in Government owned and 
operated institutions, and Congress has endeavored to ap- 
propriate funds to carry out a building program to accom- 
plish that end. If the same conditions and requirements 
existed to-day that were in force at the time that policy 
was adopted, no further expenditure would be necessary for 
hospital construction. However, with the right of hospitali- 
zation given to every veteran, regardless of service connec- 
tion, the demand for new construction will continue for at 
least 15 years, presenting a financial picture almost incon- 
ceivable if not impossible to fulfill. 

I favor the proposal to hospitalize every needy veteran, 
regardless of service connection and despite the fact that it 
has a close relation to State medicine. Like every other 
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Member of this House, I am eager to repay in every possible 
way the debt of gratitude we owe those who have borne the 
brunt of battle in defense of their country in time of greatest 
need. 

On the other hand, I recognize our obligation to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, who are faced each year with an in- 
creasing taxation. It is our duty to conserve the resources 
of the Nation by utilizing all resources to the fullest extent. 

We have to-day within the confines of the United States 
and her territorial possessions approximately 8,000 hospitals, 
with a bed capacity of approximately 1,000,000. This rep- 
resents a capital investment of nearly $3,500,000,000. Of this 
number in 1930 there were 6,665 hospitals qualified for 
registration with the American Medical Association, with a 
bed capacity of 907,133. The average number of patients 
in these hospitals during the year 1930 was 726,766, or 65.5 
per cent of their capacity. An approved hospital is re- 
quired to maintain constant personnel and facilities to 
care for 85 per cent of its total capacity. Therefore the 
hospitals of the country could have cared for approxi- 
mately 230,000 additional patients without increasing their 
personnel or facilities. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it the gentleman’s idea that 
every war veteran, whether his disability is service connected 
or not, should be hospitalized at Government expense? 

Mr. SWICK. No. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. The gentleman’s idea is only 
those who are really dependent? 

Mr. SWICK. That is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it not true that very few men 
are hospitalized in veterans’ hospitals who have the money 
to take care of themselves at home? 

Mr. SWICK. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I know in my own district I 
tried to make some sort of a survey of that, and I found that 
there were very, very few who could be hospitalized and 
stand the expense themselves, who had the money to take 
care of them, who went to veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What would the gentleman do with a 
case of this kind? Say a man went to the trenches of 
France and was gassed. He came back and naturally he 
wanted to get home quickly; he was not carefully examined. 
Nothing appears in his record showing any disability, but 
within the last year he has become afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. Physicians tell me that they can not say when tuber- 
culosis is the result of being gassed. Would not the gentle- 
man be fair enough with that kind of a soldier to send him 
to a hospital to be taken care of at Government expense? 

Mr. SWICK. I think there never has been any question, 
never so far as I have been able to determine, about such 
hospitalization. Just last week I had two cases who had 
to be hospitalized, and there was no question asked relative 
to their ability to pay their way or whether their cases were 
even service connected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 
The gentleman is, then, in favor of granting them hospitali- 
zation regardless of whether their disability is of service 
connection or not? 

Mr. SWICK. Yes. That is now in the provisions of the 
veterans’ act. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of granting all of them 
hospitalization, wherever needed, if they served in our Army. 

Mr. SWICK. It has been determined that unless a hos- 
pital is filled to 85 per cent capacity it must operate at a 
loss. We find these hospitals all over the United States 
operated to only 65.5 per cent of their capacity. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is now 
referring to hospitals not connected with the Veterans’ 
Bureau? 
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Mr. SWICK. Yes; I am referring to all the hospital 
facilities in the United States. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And the gentleman's 
statement in regard to the necessity of operating 85 per cent 
capacity refers to independent hospitals? 

Mr. SWICK. Yes, indeed. So we find that this percent- 
age between 65.5 and 85 is entirely lost. All of those beds 
in between there, 1944 per cent, are vacant every day in our 
great civilian hospitals. There may be some argument as to 
whether these civilian hospitals compare favorably with the 
veterans’ hospitals so far as their equipment is concerned. 

It seems to me that if the great general hospitals over 
the country are fit to take care of the 117,000,000 people 
who were not in the war, they surely are equipped well 
enough to take care of the 4,500,000 who were in the war. 

The question of traveling expenses enters into this prob- 
lem. Last year the Veterans’ Bureau expended more than 
two-thirds of a million dollars, paid for transportation of the 
veteran from his home to some veterans’ hospital and return. 

It has been estimated that 91 per cent of the hospital 
capital has been provided by public contribution, without 
expectation of repayment or return on the investment. Op- 
erating costs of these hospitals in a very great amount is 
borne by the public through municipal, county, and State 
taxes, membership in various organizations, religious and 
fraternal, by endowments and contributions through com- 
munity chests and other charitable organizations. Few if 
any of them could operate if required to depend on the fees 
received from patients. 

The logical conclusion, after studying the hospital situa- 
tion of the United States, is that there is an oversupply of 
general hospitals, all of which in a large way are dependent 
upon the generosity of the great American public for 
support. 

There may be those who feel that the veteran should be 
hospitalized in a Government hospital. Many of the vet- 
erans felt, soon after coming out of the Army, that they 
wanted to be hospitalized by themselves. But conditions 
have changed. It has been 12 years since the close of the 
war. Eighty per cent of these men at that time were single 
and rather preferred to be with their comrades. To-day, 
however, the picture has changed, and 80 per cent of these 
men are married and have families, and it seems to me that 
a great majority of them would prefer to be hospitalized in 
their own city, or in their own county, or even in their own 
congressional district, where “Johnnie” or “ Mary” could 
call on them, along with mother, every day or two and know 
exactly how the veteran father and husband was getting 
along, and it would be a comfort for him to have these near 
and dear ones see him often. 

I want to conclude by asking that each and every one of 
you may give this subject your earnest consideration, with 
a view to giving the greatest service to the veteran with the 
least burden on the taxpayer. 

I have selected four States in the Union and have given 
some consideration to the general type of hospitals in those 
States. For instance, in Boston I have taken four hospitals 
that are outstanding as shown by the record of March last 
year, The Hospital Service of the United States. Those 
four hospitals have a combined bed capacity of 1,431. After 
taking out the 85 per cent, which they should have to make 
them pay expenses so that they would not operate entirely 
at a loss, we still have 476 beds available. That is just in 
the city of Boston. Those beds are available all the time 
for the use of veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Swick] has expired. 

Mr. SWICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting two tables from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: United States veterans’ hospitals as of December 1, 1930—Contd. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Swick] two additional minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWICK. I yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it the gentleman’s idea that 
the Veterans’ Bureau should designate certain hospitals 
which are now private hospitals, to be used for veterans? 

Mr. SWICK. Exactly. Not private hospitals. I do not 
think the gentleman wants to make that statement. Gen- 
eral independent hospitals; civilian hospitals. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Then the gentleman's idea is 
that there should be some fixed charge to be paid for those 
veterans? 

Mr. SWICK. Absolutely. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. That is my idea entirely. I 
agree with the gentleman. ; 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWICK. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is it the gentleman's intention to make 
the hospitals that are selected for the exclusive use of the 
veterans? 

Mr. SWICK. Oh, no; no. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Simply to put the veterans in there to 
the extent they have facilities for them? 

Mr. SWICK. I might say I have a plan worked out in 
my own mind, but I do not have time in this discussion to 
take that up. I believe it could be worked out whereby every 
veteran could be hospitalized in his own district. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In existing institutions? 

Mr. SWICK. In existing institutions. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would that require the appointment of 
Veterans’ Bureau doctors who would reside in the place 
where the hospital was located? 

Mr. SWICK. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this place in the Recorp a statement on the recent 
corn-sugar ruling made by Secretary Hyde, and to include 
therein a copy of the ruling and statement issued by the 
Secretary in explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coe]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COLE. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation bill before 
us under the Department of Commerce carries an appro- 
priation for research and experimental work by the Bureau 
of Standards, looking to the discovery and development of 
new industries. One of these new industries that the bureau 
has under way is levulose sugar made from the common 
plant known as the Jerusalem artichoke. I think it is four 
years ago that I had the honor of appearing before the 
subcommittee which has charge of this bill to ask for the 
initial appropriation for this new sugar. I again want to 
thank the chairman of this committee, Mr. SHREVE, and his 
associate, Mr. Ackerman, for the interest that they then 
took in this matter, an interest that has not been abated. 
The development that has been carried on with these appro- 
priations has been highly successful. I am assured that the 
new sugar is well under way to commercial production. 

Whatever immediate uses we may be able to make of this 
product, we are assured that conditions of sugar shortage, 
such as we incurred during the World War and following 
it, when the price of sugar was pushed up to nearly 30 cents 
a pound, will never recur. If ever such a world contingency 
arises again we will be able amply to supply ourselves with 
sugars derived from American products and made by Amer- 
ican labor. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to call attention 
to the recent order issued by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, in the matter 
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of so-called corn sugar, which is the elder of the two sugars 
in the development of which the Bureau of Standards has 
been concerned. The order has not only freed corn sugar 
from the ban under which it has existed but it assures a 
free market for the artichoke sugar also. The order sets 
out the status of corn sugar under the Federal food and 
drugs act and is as follows: z 


Corn sugar (dextrose) when sold in packages, must be labeled as 
such; when sold in bulk must be declared as such; but the use of 
pure refined corn sugar as an ingredient in the packing, prepara- 
tion, or processing of any article of food in which sugar is a 
recognized element need not be declared upon the label of any 
such product. 

Nothing in this ruling shall be construed to permit the adultera- 
tion or imitation of any natural product such as honey by the 
addition of any sugar or other ingredient whatever. 

ARTHUR M. HYDE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

DECEMBER 26, 1930. 

In explanation of this order I will insert the statement 
made by the Secretary himself regarding this new ruling, 
as follows: 


This ruling removes a discrimination against the use of corn 
sugar which has too long been permitted. The requirement here- 
tofore that the presence of corn sugar as an ingredient in prepared 
foods be declared on the label was not a matter of law, but was a 
matter of administrative interpretation of the law. This ruling 
therefore involves no change in the Federal food and drugs act; 
nor does it change the rules with reference to labeling of harmful 
or injurious ingredients. Labeling of such ingredients still is 
required. 

When the Federal food and drugs act was passed 23 years ago 
corn sugar was a muddy, brown product less than 50 per cent 
sweet. Under conditions existing then a prejudice existed against 
it. As a matter of administrative procedure, this department ruled 
that its presence in a prepared food must be declared on the label. 

In the last 10 years great progress has been made in refining corn 
sugar. It is now a clear, clean, white, granulated sugar. It is a 
wholesome and healthful food. It is now about 75 per cent as 
sweet as cane sugar. It has some properties more valuable than 
cane sugar. It has no qualities which are in anywise harmful to 
health. The reason for the old departmental ruling has disap- 
peared. It is high time that the discrimination against it, based 
on an ancient prejudice, should disappear also. 

At the beginning of the administration of the Federal food and 
drugs act this department made the same ruling as to edible vege- 
table oils, other than olive oil, that has existed against corn sugar. 
Our regulations for many years required that the presence of any 
vegetable oil except olive oil in salad dressings must be declared 
on the label. But modern methods of refining made wholesome 
edible oils from cottonseed, peanuts, and corn. The tion 
requiring a declaration of their presence on the label was removed 
in 1923. The public was not injured—the administration of the 
law was not weakened. Quite the contrary. The case of edible 
vegetable oils is not distinguishable in principle from the case of 
corn sugar. It is desirable that departmental regulations should 
keep pace with industrial developments. They should not retard 
progress. 

If the use of corn sugar in prepared food products without label- 
ing would serve in any wise to weaken either the Federal food and 
drugs act itself or the administration of the law, the damage has 
long since been done. For many years corn sugar has been used 
in confectionery, candy, ice cream, bakery products, and prepared 
meats without its presence being declared on the label. The public 
has eaten these products and found them appetizing and health- 
ful. The law has been in no wise weakened or undermined. No 
reason whatever exists for such discrimination. To deny to corn 
sugar the advantage of the market its merits warrant would be 
to perpetuate the prejudices of 25 years ago, and to deny any 
progress in the processing and refining of wholesome foods. 

I can not agree to the proposition that the purchaser of pre- 
pared fruits or other foods in which sugar is an element expects 
or believes that such sugar will always and everywhere mean 
sucrose, The purchaser of canned peaches, for instance, expects 
to buy, primarily, canned peaches. There is no declaration on 
the label that they are sweetened at all, the label declares only 
peaches. He looks to the manufacturer to guarantee that they 
will be tasty and appetizing. He the Federal food and 
drugs act to insure their wholesomeness. If those requisites are 
fulfilled, he is far from being deceived. He is entirely satisfied. 

Nor is there any danger whatever to the manufacturer of spe- 
cial brands whose formulas call for sucrose and whose brands are 
a guarantee of quality. This ruling can not affect them. If, 
on the other hand, its use is beneficial and wholesome without 
adversely affecting the appearance or taste of the product, the 
fact that corn sugar is cheaper ought to commend it to the con- 
suming public, who are entitled, as a matter of right, to demand 
food products on the most economical basis. 

There is also an affirmative economic reason for this change in 
departmental rulings. American agriculture is overproduced. 
The fact that production runs ahead of consumption is responsible 
for most of the ills of agriculture. The Federal Farm Board, farm 
organizations, many of the State colleges, and this department 
are striving to reestablish the economic balance of agriculture. 
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The control and limitation of acreage planted is one method of 
reestablishing that balance. Finding new uses and new outlets 
for crops is another method. 

We produce annually about 2,700,000,000 bushels of corn. Only 
about 275,000,000 bushels of this ever reaches primary markets. 
The sale price of this small amount fixes the farm price for the 
whole crop. 

There exists a potential market for corn through corn sugar 
variously estimated at from 5,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels per 
annum. The smaller figure represents about 2 per cent of the 
cash corn reaching primary markets. The larger figure represents 
about 35 per cent. It is not likely that the larger figure will be 
realized for many years. Be the percent large or small, the open- 
ing of this potential market for additional corn is a step in the 
right direction. If we fail to use all available methods of restor- 
ing agricultural balance, whether those methods represent great 
and spectacular gains, or merely short and unnoticed steps, we 
shall be derelict in duty. 

I believe that this modification removes an undeserved stigma 
from corn sugar; that it harms or deceives no one; that it weakens 
neither the Federal food and drugs act nor its administration; 
that it is a just recognition of modern progress in refining; and 
that it will aid in some degree in reestablishing the economic 
balance of agricultural products. 


This order is the culmination of a persistent and con- 
sistent campaign of education carried on through Congress. 
Corn sugar, in its present form, a pure, refined, and crystal- 
lized white sugar, 99.9 per cent dextrose, came into existence 
as recently as 1922. It encountered a handicap, which has 
now been removed, which was not of legislative origin but 
which was, as the Secretary says, “a matter of administra- 
tive interpretation of the law.” In removing this discrimi- 
nation the Federal food and drugs act has not been dis- 
turbed. The interpretation referred to arose from a defini- 
tion which was promulgated before that Federal act was 
placed on the statute books. At that time sugar was defined 
as sucrose. That was a logical definition at the time, for 
the only sugars known in commerce then were cane and 
beet and maple, all of which are sucrose sugars. When corn 
sugar knocked for admission it could not qualify under that 
definition for it is dextrose and not sucrose. It was with 
respect to this chemical name alone that corn sugar was 
discriminated against. The discrimination had nothing to 
do with the merit of the sugar but only with its chemical 
name. 

No legislative action was ever necessary to remove this 
discrimination, for it was by no act of Congress that the 
discrimination existed. Legislative action was sought after 
consultation with the late Henry C. Wallace, who was then 
Secretary of Agriculture, who at that time did not feel free 
to act to remove the discrimination. Corn sugar was not 
only a new product at that time but it was a product that 
labored under many prejudices which had been left over 
from the time when an imperfect glucose and what Secre- 
tary Hyde calls “a muddy, brown product less than 50 per 
cent sweet were placed on the market. Secretary Wallace, 
in effect, told the late Senator Albert B. Cummins and my- 
self that it was our duty to establish a reputation for the 
new sugar and to create a public sentiment that would sup- 
port a removal of the discrimination. 

In view of what has been accomplished it is with some 
pride that I look back on my own connection with this legis- 
lative campaign of education which has enabled the present 
Secretary of Agriculture to issue his order. It was in 1924 
when the first of the McNary-Haugen bills was under dis- 
cussion that I presented is issue on the floor of the 
House, and I think that was the first presentation or even 
mention of this corn sugar in Congress. 

When I was called upon to speak on the McNary-Haugen 
bill I wandered from the subject and asked if it might not 
be possible to make better use of our so-called surplus prod- 
ucts than to try to dump them in that euphonious place’ 
called “ abroad” at such prices as they might be willing to 
pay in that place, the losses being made up by fees levied 
on the products sold in our domestic markets. I cited the 
fact that we were at that time converting ordinary corn 
into a refined sugar in the plant of the Penick & Ford Co., 
in my home city, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This suggestion 
called out many inquiries on the floor and at the conclusion 
of my remarks my colleague from Wisconsin, Henry A. 
Cooper, asked me to make a fuller statement of this new 
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My statement aroused so much interest that I was en- 
couraged to introduce a bill in the form of an amendment 
to the food and drugs act, to remove the handicap, Mr. 
Cummins introducing the same bill in the Senate. The 
bill, I want to add, was prepared by Mr. E. C. Corey, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, then attorney for the National Corn Growers 
Association. Our purpose was to make it part of the pro- 
gram of farm legislation. It was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. When it came up for 
hearings, the late Dr. H. W. Wiley appeared against it. He 
was opposed to all amendments to the act which he had 
been instrumental in placing on the statute books. He 
treated this new sugar as an adulterant in his testimony 
and he even went so far as to question its dietetic values. 

This changed the whole course of our procedure. It took 
us into the realms of chemistry and dietetics. Not being 
either a dietician or a chemist, I asked for help, and Mr. 
W. B. Newkirk was assigned to be my technical assistant. 
Mr. Newkirk is an eminent chemist. He was then in the 
employ of the Corn Products Co., but he had been in the 
employ of the Bureau of Standards when this sugar was 
developed, or perfected, there. 

The bill was referred to a subcommittee of which my col- 
league, T. J. B. Rosryson, was chairman. He was, of 
course, friendly to the legislation and he did much to help 
clarify the situation which had been created by Doctor 
Wiley’s opposition. The report of this subcommittee is one 
of the important documents in the campaign of education. 
They received a report from George K. Burgess, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards which, among other things, set 
forth the testimony of a dozen or more leading physicians 
and dietitians to whom he had submitted the question of 
the effect of dextrose and levulose sugars if used in the aver- 
age daily diet. The authorities consulted were all of the 
highest standing, such as Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of the 
Battle Creek Sanatorium; Dr. Russell M. Wilder, speaking 
for the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; the director of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Prof. Lafayette B. Men- 
del, of Yale University and director of the Russell Sage In- 
stitute of Pathology; and many others of like repute in the 
professional world. 

Without an exception all these men testified in favor of 
these new sugars. Not one of them cited a harmful effect 
that would come from their use and many of them cited 
beneficial effects. Some of the men even spoke of them as 
sugars “ par excellence.” 

In the report of this subcommittee the testimony of Dr. 
Roya S. Copetanp, a Senator from the State of New York, 
was set forth to this effect: 

One reason why unripe fruit is irritative and indigestible is 
because the contained sugar has not yet been converted into diges- 
tible sugar. The more we take of digested and converted sugar 
the better for us. On this account the ideal sweetening product 
is dextrose. * 

I would be ink last man to attempt to weaken these health- 
giving and life-saving laws, but as experience dictates, they should 
be revised to meet modern conditions. Personally, I was so ans 
pressed with the wholesomeness and utility of corn sugar t 
when I approved the ice-cream standard for New York City f 
insisted that it should be so written as to permit the use of corn 
sugár. That is the law to-day. - 

Thus supported, the bill was reported out by the full com- 
mittee and was passed by a majority of 44 in the House, but 
it was talked to death in the Senate. When it came to a 
vote in that body, after the vote had been taken, viva voce, 
in the affirmative, which was overwhelming, a Senator from 
‘West Virginia got the floor and prevented the vote from 
being completed. Taking advantage of the fact that at 2 
o'clock another bill would come up, he talked’ until it was 
too late to call for the negative votes. This Senator after- 
wards told Mr. Cummins that he himself had no objec- 
tions to the bill, but he had promised a ladies’ aid society 
in his State that he would oppose the legislation. Those 
ladies up in the mountains had been influenced solely by 
a magazine article: I mention this incident to show that 
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a group in some remote place may determine the course of 
legislation in Washington. 

Not discouraged, similar bills were introduced in each 
subsequent Congress, Senator Capper, of Kansas, taking 
charge of them in the Senate after the retirement of Mr. 
Cummins. The campaign of education was kept going 
1 and corn sugar found its way into the public 
mind. 

In the meantime, also, the food administration under the 
Department of Agriculture had admitted the use of dextrose 
without labeling into many food products, such as candies 
and confections, ice cream, all bakery products, and many 
meat products. Every such admission weakened the oppo- 
sition. If it could be used in these products, why not in 
others or in all? 

The way was prepared for the final action, which stands 
to the credit of the present Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hyde. 

In issuing nis order, the Secretary stipulated that the 


Shall not be construed to permit the adulteration or imitation 
of any natural product such as honey by the addition of any 
sugar or other ingredient. 

This proviso was not necessary, for honey is in full pro- 
tection under the rules and regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration. It was added to allay the fears of the bee and 
honey men, many of whom had been led to believe that this 
new sugar would in some manner be detrimental to their in- 
dustry. There was never any ground for such beliefs or 
fears. The proponents of corn sugar are the friends of the 
bees. Without bees, we understand, the clovers could not be 
propagated, the bees being the carriers of the pollens, and 
without the clovers for rotation crops the Corn Belt soils 
would soon be exhausted. 

What future is before these new sugars—dextrose and 
levulose—and they may be spoken of jointly, for they are 
supplemental to each other. In all the processes of nature 
these two sugars are associated. They are the sugars that 
we find in all the ripened fruits. By the alchemy of the 
sunshine which ripens the fruits, the raw and the crude 
sugar in the form of sucrose that flows in the juice of the 
trees and vines and bushes is converted into these two ele- 
mental sugars. It is dextrose and levulose that we take into 
our systems when we eat perfected fruits, and not sucrose, 
and that is one reason why ripened fruits are so wholesome 
and so healthful. 

Even the bees which gather sweets in the form of sucrose 
when they deposit them in their hives by a God-given 
process of their own convert the sucrose sugar into dextrose 
and levulose which is the fit food for the young. The best 
honey is more than one-third dextrose and more than two- 
fifths levulose while sucrose exists only as a trace. It is 
the dextrose and levulose in honey that makes it such a 
wholesome food. 

What the chemists do in the factories is in imitation of 
what the bees do in their hives and what nature does in 
ripening its luscious fruits. 

And the same process is provided for in the human system. 
When sucrose sugar is taken into it, by the action of the 
acids, or whatever they are, the sucrose is converted into 
dextrose and levulose and it is only in such forms that the 
sugar can be assimilated into the human organism. Dex- 
trose is blood sugar in fact. 

I cite these facts to show how vital and beneficial these 
new sugars are and how unreasonable the opposition to them 
has been. 

And as to their future, that is to be worked out. Corn 
sugar has been given the right of way. That is all. It is 
no longer under any ban. It must now proceed on that 
right of way upon its merits. I look for no astounding rev- 
olution in the sugar world. Cane and beet sugar are well 
entrenched. They have uses for which neither dextrose nor 
levulose can be substituted. Because of their chemical qual- 
ities these new sugars must be used after their own formu- 
las. It may be possible, eventually, to substitute corn sugar 
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for cane and beet sugars in 25 per cent of the industries. 
Of course this percentage may be increased by new develop- 
ments. But admitted to that extent, it would call for the 
conversion of more than a hundred million bushels of corn 
into sugar. If even half of this estimate is realized it will 
mean much to agriculture and to American labor. 

There are chemists and industrialists who believe that 
these two new sugars will dominate the sugar world. There 
are vast possibilities in them. I will not venture into 
prophecy. 

In conclusion, as one of the proponents of this movement 
and in behalf of the corn-producing States, of which Iowa 
is chief, I want to thank Secretary Hyde for his far-visioned 
and statesmanlike action. I believe he has done something 
that will stand out in his record and that will bless his 
country and its laborers whether in the corn fields or in the 
corn-products factories. 

And may not the greatest blessing of all fall on those who 
are the consumers of sugar, and without sugar no human 
being can exist—it is par excellence the food that supplies 
human energy and life itself. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL]. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp my statement to Secretary 
Hyde with reference to the corn-sugar ruling, made about 
one week ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HULL]? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM E. HULL, SPOKESMAN FOR THE 
CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION THAT CALLED UPON THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE IN BEHALF OF CORN SUGAR, DECEMBER 18, 1930 


We are here this morning to ask that the proper provision be 
made for recognition of the pure refined sugar, made from Amer- 
ican corn and known as dextrose, or corn sugar, in the definitions 
and standards for carbonated beverages, and for canned fruits 
and vegetables, which are in the making and will come before you 
shortly for your decision. The new definitions and standards for 
canned fruits and vegetables are especially important, because 
under recent legislation these standards will have the force of law. 

We have been unable to understand why it is that some of the 
definitions which have been drawn up as a guide in the adminis- 
tration of the pure food law permit the use of corn sugar on the 
same basis as cane or beet sugar without label declaration, while 
others discriminate against corn sugar by recognizing only sucrose 
as a sweete ingredient. We are told that these definitions 
look back to a definition of sugar promulgated more than 25 
years ago, at a time when the only sugars available for use as an 
ingredient of manufactured foods were cane and beet sugar. 

Since sugar was so defined, there has been developed, originating 
with the Bureau of Standards, the pure refined sugar, dextrose, 
equal in nutritive value and just as wholesome as cane or beet 
sugar, although it is less sweet. Its use and value as an ingredi- 
ent in ice cream, candy, bakery products, and meat-food products 
is recognized by the department, and permitted without label 
declaration the same as cane or beet sugar. On the other hand, 
the tentative definitions issued by the department, both for 
beverages and for canned goods, revert back to the old definition 
of sugar, and makes no provision at all for corn sugar, with the 
result that, if they become effective, beverages, and canned 
peaches, canned pears, and canned peas become substandard if 
any corn sugar is used, and must be so labeled. Dextrose belongs 
to the family of sugars. Now that it is available for use as an 
ingredient of manufactured foods, why should not definitions now 
being made recognize it? 

that the chief hope for relieving the distressing con- 
dition confronting agriculture in the Corn Belt lies along the lines 
of broadening the market for products of corn, we ask that the 
restrictions upon the use of corn sugar, based upon an obsolete 
definition of sugar, be removed from the definitions now pending 
before you. 

The manufacturers of ice cream, confectionery, bakery products, 
and meat-food products use corn sugar because its use enables 
them to make better products. Is it not reasonable to assume 
that the manufacture of beverages, and the canners of fruits and 
vegetables, may also make better products if its use is sanctioned 
by your new definitions? 


The pure food law was never intended to operate as a bar 
against the manufacture and sale of better food products, and 
certainly it is the function of the Department of Agriculture to 

conditions and provide for the utilization of 
new and wholesome articles of food. These new definitions should 
be so drawn as to encourage manufacturers to use corn sugar, and 
not to place an obstacle in the way of its increased consumption. 
It is estimated it will utilize 35,000,000 bushels of corn per year. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpra] is one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities in this House, and, in my humble opinion, he is 
one of the most valuable Members of this House. 

He is absolutely fearless; he has good judgment on most 
things; he is a born fighter, and he is not afraid to stand 
alone when it is necessary in advocating his principles. 

I have watched him ever since he came to the House. He 
was one of the first to leave for the front after war was de- 
clared. His leave was unostentatious. He served valiantly 
during the war. He has led many fights on this floor in be- 
half of the common people of the country. Time and effort 
consumed in those fights, even though they lose for the time 
being, is not time wasted or effort lost. 

I remember that the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GvuaRrDIA] years ago was one of the first to take the floor and 
lead then a losing fight for the time being, in trying to save 
Muscle Shoals for the people of the United States. If you will 
look at the record of that first fight, when there was an at- 
tempt to turn Muscle Shoals over to Henry Ford under the 
most unreasonable contract that a shrewd,skilled lawyer could 
draw, as against the interests of the Government, in which, 
for a nominal sum the Government of the United States 
was to undertake to run and keep up the Muscle Shoals 
plant at the people’s expense for 100 years, for the operation 
of private interests, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGouarpia] led the fight against it. Only about four of us 
stood with him. I was one of those who stood with him, 
and followed him on it, and helped him to make the fight. 
It was then a losing fight temporarily. We got only a 
sprinkling of votes here and there against that proposition. 
It passed the House by an overwhelmingly majority, but 
it was never finally passed by both houses, and failed to 
become a law. 

Years have passed and Muscle Shoals is still the property 
of the people of this Government. No private interest has 
yet taken it from the people of the United States. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpza] has led 
many losing fights, the great majority of which have been 
just. Most everything he fights for is diametrically opposed 
in this House by the so-called triumvirate, of whom, he to- 
day, and our friend from Georgia, the parliamentarian of 
the House [Mr. Crisp], yesterday spoke so eloquently. He is 
continually and constantly diametrically opposed by this tri- 
umvirate. They oppose all of his plans and policies. He is 
absolutely hog-tied here under the present rules of the House. 
Only such legislation as the triumvirate approves can be 
taken up and considered by the 435 Members of this House. 

He naturally rebels. He does not like to be chained hand 
and foot to the wall; but he can not perform. He spoke 
eloquently of the fact that his certificate of election reads 
just like the certificate of election of the gentleman from 
Ohio who presides over this body; just like that of the gen- 
tleman from New York, the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee; and just like that of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Titson], the leader of the House; and that he is 
presumed to have the same prerogatives and privileges and 
the same standing in the House as any other Member, and 
yet his hands are tied and his feet are shackled by the rules. 

I have seen the time, and so have you, when the Rules 
Committee, by an overwhelming unanimous vote, voted a 
rule for certain legislation—not one rule, but several rules 
for different legislation—which the great majority of this 
body wanted passed, and you saw the then chairman of 
that Rules Committee [Mr. CAMPBELL] stick those rules in 
his hip pocket, and though besieged by the Members of the 
House daily and by the members of his own committee, under 
the direction of the then Speaker, and with the approval of 
the then Speaker, that chairman, the despot of the House, 
the Mussolini of the House, kept those rules in his hip pocket 
and did not bring them up and let the session of Congress 
die, and he refused to bring them on the floor and present 
them for consideration. The gentleman from New York 
rebels against that procedure. 
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He spoke this afternoon of a discharge rule. There is now 
no discharge rule. There is only a pretense of one. Why, 
you must first have 218 men sign a petition even to get a 
bill on the discharge calendar, then it is put on the dis- 
charge calendar to take its turn. First, the committee has 
15 days in which to report; then after it is on the discharge 
calendar seven days you can call it up only on the Monday 
that is specified in the rule, and there are not many of them 
during a session; then you must get a second of 218, not a 
majority of the Members on the fioor but 218 Members to 
stand up here and pass through tellers to second a motion 
to take it up. Such a rule is a farce and a sham. 

We have just now a four-department bill under considera- 
tion and under debate by this body, a supply bill furnishing 
annual supplies for four departments of this Government— 
the Department of State, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. 
The time was when the committee brought separate bills in 
here for each of these four departments, but now you have 
four of them considered together in one bill, and with a 4- 
department bill here under debate we have about 40 Members 
or 50 Members of this House here on the floor. Yet the dis- 
charge rule requires that even to consider the motion to dis- 
charge 218 Members of this House must pass through tellers, 
and after it is put on the calendar and taken up and con- 
sidered, then 218 Members must actually vote for it to pass 
it—not a majority of those present but 218. Yesterday I 
called the attention of my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia (Mr. Crisp] to the fact that you might have 220 
Members present on the floor and 217 might vote to take the 
bill up, and three men might vote against it, say the trium- 
virate, the Speaker, the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
and the majority leader; those three men only could vote 
against it, with 220 present, and 217 voting to take it up and 
yet you could not take it up with a vote of 217 for and 3 
against it, because you must have 218 Members voting to take 
it up. Is not such a rule ridiculous? 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman said we were now dis- 
cussing this appropriation bill and that there were only 
40 or 50 Members in the House. As a matter of fact, we 
are in general debate, where Members may discuss any sub- 
ject, and the gentleman himself is not discussing the bill 
or anything connected with the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] knows 
that the only bill now before this committee is the 4-depart- 
ment supply bill. We are now in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are not considering the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we are in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider this 
bill H. R. 16110, and under the rules of the House we have 
a right to speak out of order, even without getting con- 
sent. I am speaking for the good of the order. I am 
speaking on the state of the Union, because it is the state 
of the Union when 435 Representatives of the Government, 
like a bunch of mocking birds, like slaves, if you please, 
with their hands tied and their feet shackled, permit a tri- 
umvirate here to control everything, and the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGVaRDTral, who does not 
like that system, gets up here and rebels against it. Yet 
the press says that the triumvirate is going to appease him; 
the triumvirate is going to hand him a little sop; they are 
going to liberalize this rule a little bit in order to appease 
his wrath, and then he is going to go on with the triumvi- 
rate and keep going on with them. And what are you 
going to get out of it? Are you going to get such rules as 
will permit you to perform here as the Representative of 
your district. No, sir. You are going to get merely a little 
sop. Now, if you want to be a real Representative of your 
district in New York, if you want to let your colleagues be 
real Representatives, Republicans and Democrats; if you 
want to do that, do not let them appease you and make 
you follow on with a little sop, my friend, but stand up 
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and make them give you something that is worth while 
for the people of the United States before you go along 
with them. Make them liberalize their rules so that Repre- 
sentatives in this House, at least 100 of them, may vote 
to take up a piece of legislation and have it considered by 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If we change the rules so as to 
permit 100 to bring out legislation and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGvuarpra] brings out his legislation to 
repeal the Volstead law, will the gentleman from Texas 
stick to him and vote with him? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will always vote for the right of con- 
sideration, but I would oppose his measure on its merit. 
The gentleman from New York has the right to have pro- 
posed legislation considered by the House. He has the right 
to attempt to repeal that law if he desires to do so, and, on 
consideration, I have the right to oppose his measure and 
help to defeat it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to know whether the 
gentleman from Texas is going to stick to him on that 
proposition? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not. I will not stick to him 
on such a proposition to repeal the prohibition laws. How- 
ever, because a man is wrong on the merits of his bill that 
does not mean that he has no right to have it considered and 
voted on by the House. The gentleman from New York 
would have the right to attempt to have such a proposition 
considered and have a vote on it; and the gentleman from 
New York could not get over 100 votes in the next House 
for any proposition of that kind, but he has the inherent 
right to have the membership vote on it, and we will meet 
him on the merits of that proposition when the time comes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I may say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nos [Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL] that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] has other ideas besides prohibition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly he has; and I want to say 
again that he is one of the most valuable Members of this 
House in spite of the fact that he is a wet. 

I spoke last night in Baltimore and I called attention to 
the fact that we drys are not fighting a bunch of boot- 
leggers on this wet proposition. We are fighting some of 
the most intelligent and enlightened men in this Nation, lots 
of whom do not drink themselves. Why, you take the wet 
leader of the House, Mr. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, he is as 
dry as I am in practice. 

I spoke in a Methodist church in Baltimore last night, 
speaking largely to Methodists. Why, J. CHARLES LINTHICUM 
was raised in the old Holly Run Methodist Church, of Mary- 
land. His father, William Linthicum, was one of the organ- 
izers of the Methodist Protestant Church of Maryland. His 
uncle, Asa Shinn Linthicum, who was named after Asa 
Shinn, who is said to have been the first president of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, left $2,000 in his will to be 
spent either for charitable or religious purposes, and our 
colleague, J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, the wet leader of this 
House, was his executor, and he saw fit to spend that $2,000 
as an initial construction contribution to the Linthicum 
Heights Methodist Church, one of the largest churches in 
that conference, and it was J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, our wet 
leader, who helped devise ways and means to pay off the 
mortgage on the parsonage over there, and it was Mrs. 
Linthicum, if he will pardon my reference, who contributed 
the bell in the tower that calls the people to service in that 
church. He is a wet, but he is dry in practice, as dry as I 
am. I do not know of an enemy he has in Congress. He is 
one of the most-beloved men we have here. It is this kind 
of men that the drys must stand up and fight. It is this 
kind of men who are organized here for the wets, including 
a former distiller from Illinois, who does not drink himself. 
This is the type of men we have got to fight, and we have to 
meet them with logic, we have to meet them with facts, we 
have to meet them with personality if we expect to keep the 
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eighteenth amendment in the Constitution, and I want to 
say that it is going to stay there for the next 100 years. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I regret that I can not yield now, 
because I want to use my time to discuss my friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack], who made his 
usual wet speech this evening. 

What do the legislatures of the various States stand for? 
Ought they not to be presumed to represent the will of the 
people? I want to call your attention to some very interest- 
ing facts. I copied this from Senate Document No. 169, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, embracing a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States transmitting 
the official certification made by the Secretary of State on 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment by the various 
States. 

The Legislature of the State of New York was presumed 
to represent the sentiment of the people of New York. The 
Legislature of the State of Maryland was presumed to repre- 
sent the sentiment of the people of Maryland. Why, the 
old commonwealth of Virginia that boasts its F. F. V’s, 
upon whose sideboards it is said there was always a filled 
decanter and a glass waiting for you, it was the first State 
to ratify? 

The eighteenth amendment was not an incident of the 
war, as has been stated in the wet press. The war was 
merely an incident of the great fight that the sober men 
and women of America had been making for 50 years in 
this Nation for a sober Government. The war helped to 
bring it about, but it was a mere incident of and in that 
long fight, and here is the way the States fell all over 
each other in their ratification. Why, they almost ran 
races with each other in their efforts to ratify first. 

After Virginia came the commonwealth of Kentucky, 
which had been fed up on antiprohibition by all the big 
distilleries that were in the State. It was the second State 
that ratified the eighteenth amendment. Then North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, Montana. Texas was the sixth State, 
ratifying on March 4, 1918. And Maryland was the seventh 
State, it ratifying on March 12, 1918. Then South Dakota, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, West Virginia, Maine, Mississippi, Florida, Oklahoma, 
Washington, New Hampshire, Indiana, California, Colorado, 
Alabama, Oregon, Ohio, Illinois, Idaho, Kansas, and Ten- 
nessee came in line. On January 16, 1919, North Carolina, 
Utah, and Nebraska ratified the eighteenth amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And on January 17, 1919, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin (the home State of our colleague [Mr. 
ScHAFER]), and Missouri ratified, making 38 States to ratify 
by January 17, 1919. Two more than the required three- 
fourths had ratified the eighteenth amendment on January 
17, 1919. Then the States did not stop. We already had a 
sufficient number and more, yet Iowa, Nevada, Vermont, and 
even the great metropolitan State of New York ratified on 
January 29, 1919. 

Mr. BLACK. I was there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the gentleman a member of the 
legislature? 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman want to hear about it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the gentleman a member of the 
legislature? 

Mr. BLACK. I was a member of the State senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman vote for it? 

Mr. BLACK. I voted against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they outvoted him, just like the 
gentleman from New York has been outvoted here on the 
floor of this House ever since he has raised this wet question. 
He is still rebelling against the people of New York and he 
is rebelling against his own legislature, in the senate of 
which on this question he was outvoted. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman kindly yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 
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Mr. BLACK. The senate passed it by a majority of one 
vote and two wet members on the Republican side were 
forced into a dry caucus in order to retain their committee 
chairmanships in the State senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the first good thing I ever heard 
about a Republican in New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman hear nie further? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield further. I 
only have five minutes. 

Then Pennsylvania followed. Pennsylvania was the last 
one, embraced in this presidential certification, and that 
made 44 States, out of the 48, and it ratified the eighteenth 
amendment on February 26, 1919. 

So we thus had 44 States out of the 48 to ratify by 
February 26, 1919, as certified by the Secretary up to this 
time, when the President certified it to the Senate. I have 
not mentioned the other two States that afterwards ratified, 
because they are not certified by the Secretary of State in 
the Senate document from which I have quoted. I have 
only mentioned the States which were certified in the mes- 
sage to Congress by the President of the United States. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes; the State Legislature of 
Missouri ratified the amendment despite the fact that, by a 
majority of over 200,000, the people of the State indicated 
that they were opposed to prohibition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I still maintain that a legislature is pre- 
sumed to express the will of the people. I still come back 
to my logic that the Legislature of Missouri, like the Legis- 
latures of New York and Massachusetts and Maryland, is 
presumed to carry out the wishes and the sentiment of its 
people. The Constitution of the United States says it may 
be ratified by the legislatures of the States, and the very 
resolution that was passed by this Congress submitting it to 
the States provided that means of ratification. And it will 
require the same orderly procedure to repeal it. 

Mr. BLACK. And the Republican Party in New York is 
totally wet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I will tell you what the gentleman 
from New York will do when in the Democratic caucus 
he makes his wet motion, he will not get any further than 
his wet motions do in the House. 

I want to now serve notice on the gentleman, as from one 
member of the Democratic Party, that the people of my dis- 
trict do not stand for that kind of sentiment. 

Mr. BLACK. Do you mean the Hoover Democrats? 
[Laughter.] ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the regular, rock-ribbed Democrats. 
I stayed with my party and voted the ticket, as obnoxious as 
the head of it was to me, because the Democratic Party is 
bigger than any one man and the Democratic ticket is bigger 
than any one man whose name happens to be on it. I sup- 
ported my ticket, and the people of my district who sup- 
ported that ticket do not stand for this wet sentiment as 
preached by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] and 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintuicum]. God for- 
bid that either the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party will ever stand for a wet platform. 

I would rather go down in defeat, and if I were a Re- 
publican I would rather they lose control of this House and 
of the White House, than to sacrifice principles. There is no 
compromise on this question; it is either that the open saloon 
or the eighteenth amendment shall stay in the Constitu- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. McCuinric]. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, Secretaries 
of the Navy may come and go, yet it is doubtful if any other 
citizen of the United States will ever travel through as many 
cycles as did the Hon. Josephus Daniels when serving in this 
capacity. 
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As a rule the nimble hand of hospitality soon enmeshes 
every person selected for this responsibility and then certain 
officers in charge of bureaus are able to run riot in everything 
they undertake. 

It is not necessary for me to point out the weak vacillat- 
ing administration of some of those who, while serving in 
this capacity, completely lost the power of saying no,“ and 
went out of office with a record anything but complimentary. 
It was not so with the Hon. Josephus Daniels. He had a 
backbone, he had national and world vision, and instead of 
acting as a rubber stamp for a clique his actions were in 
the interest of the Navy and the people. The record made 
by this splendid official during the World War will stand out 
for all times to come as one of efficiency and splendid 
judgment. 

As an echo of the last campaign when Oklahoma turned 
over a 180,000 majority given to the Hon. Herbert Hoover 
two years ago and elected a former democratic Member of 
Congress to the office of governor, the Hon. William H. 
Murray, by a majority of 93,000—I am reproducing an article 
which was printed in one of Oklahoma’s prominent news- 
papers as follows: 


[From Daily Oklahoman, October 19, 1930] 


INSIDE STORY OF WAR-TIME SCANDALS MAY BE TOLD BY DANIELS ON 
TRIP TO STATE 


By J. V. McCirvtic, member of the U. S. Naval Committee 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy during Woodrow Wilson's 
administration, has locked up in his memory much interesting in- 
formation relative to the affairs of the Nation and the world that 
has never been given out to the public. 

He is coming to Oklahoma to speak under the auspices of the 
Democratic State Committee and it is the hope of his many 
friends that he will complete the story about the upheaval which 
is purported to have taken place relative to certain high-ranking 
officials, and in addition, inside information that has never been 
given the public concerning the Nation's oil reserves. 

It is generally understood that when Josephus Daniels, a south- 
erner from North Carolina, received his appointment as Secretary 
of the Navy the ruling officers in charge of the various functions 
of the Navy saw danger ahead and began quietly to spread the 
propaganda which brought about an avalanche of criticism on 
him from many sources. In fact, one publication in magazine 
form caused to be dedicated an entire issue to Josephus Daniels, 
every page being in the form of criticism, which was probably the 
most severe arraignment ever read by the public concerning a 
Cabinet officer. 

It will be remembered that when Secretary Daniels went into 
office he immediately saw that every activity of the Navy was 
under the entire control of certain high ranking officers, who were 
determined to carry their own policies into effect. It was said 
that when Daniels saw this-situation he immediately started the 
process of decapitation, removing from high positions of command 
many of those who had banded themselves together for the pur- 
pose of controlling every activity of the Navy, regardless of the 
Secretary’s wishes, and these same officers, when assigned to other 
duties, through the activities of their friends, were responsible for 
the kind of back fire in the way of criticism that he had to combat 
for many months prior to the declaration of war with Germany. 

All during this period Secretary Daniels remained silent, refus- 
ing even to dignify the attitude assumed by his critics, keeping in 
mind that all the American people desired was a Navy efficiently 
commanded, so to be ready to protect the shores of this Nation 
if an emergency arose. 

It was under Secretary Daniels’s administration that a far- 
sighted policy of construction was commenced, one which was well 
under way prior to the time we ended the war with Germany. It 
will be remembered that after the war had been brought to a con- 
clusion it would only have been a few months until the United 
States, under his direction, would have had the most powerful 
fleet of any nation in the world. During the terrible struggle 
against Germany and her allies it was necessary to transport more 
than 2,000,000 men across the seas, and it was to the credit of his 
farseeing policies that all of these men were transported to Europe 
and back without there being a single major catastrophe. In ad- 
dition, those he selected for responsible positions made a record 
that will stand for all time to come as one of the most efficient in 
the history of the Nation. 

Diverting from the war, Secretary Daniels, when he went into 
office, immediately caused to be set aside certain oil reserves in the 
United States, having in mind that fuel oil would be used in all 
kinds of machinery in the future, and that sooner or later it would 
be necessary to change all the boilers in our ships so that oil could 
supplant coal. Soon after these reserves had been set aside and it 
was known that they contained large quantities of oil, the design- 
ing politicians began to lay plans for the purpose of obtaining con- 
trol of the same, and when applications were made to him re- 
questing permission to develop such reserves, he and his officers 
charged with this responsibility stood adamant, having in mind 
that these reserves belonged to our citizens and it was far better 
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to keep the oil in the ground rather than have it placed on the 
market. 

Then came the election in 1920 and Warren G. Harding was 
elected President of the United States. Soon thereafter Senator 
Albert B. Fall was made a member of his Cabinet, being appointed 
Secretary of the Interior and Denby was named as Secretary of 
the Navy, with young Theodore Roosevelt as his assistant. Im- 
mediately the politicians who had been rebuffed and turned down 
by Secretary Daniels began to lay their plans for the p of 
obtaining possession of the Teapot oil dome and the California oil 
reserves, 

The three naval officials serving under Secretary Daniels, in 
charge of the reserves, were immediately transferred. One was 
sent to the Philippines, one to Hawaii, and one to Panama, and in 
their place was selected an admiral by the name of Robison, who 
agreed to the policy and the program laid out by Fall, Denby, and 
Roosevelt, namely, that the oil reserves should be leased and that 
the storehouses of fuel belonging to the Navy should be disposed 
of. Secretly and silently and in as cautious a manner as possible, 
Secretary Fall had the jurisdiction of these reserves transferred to 
the Interior Department and then, without any publicity, they 
were disposed of without giving the public a chance to bid. 

Secretary Daniels, more than any other person in the United 
States, knows the inside story concerning the activities of those 
who are responsible for probably the greatest scandal that- was 
ever unfolded to our citizens. In addition, he can, if desirable, 
tell you of the German propaganda that was spread from one end 
of this country to the other and the methods used by our Govern- 
ment in solving secret code messages that came through the 
air, around through South America, and up the coast to those 
who were trying to undermine sentiment in this Nation. Very few 
of our citizens have any conception of the amount of damage done 
by the German U boats along the coast of the United States and 
in our harbors. These submarines sank 51 ships, toa 
watery grave hundreds of sailors, without any information being 
given to the public at the time. Soon afterward the German sub- 
marines reached their peak, causing 1,000,000 tons of shipping to 
be lost in a month, and Secretary Daniels, more than any other 
one person, realized that unless something was done to check this 
menace American shipping would be tied up, thereby having the 
effect of making it impossible to move from the shores of the 
United States our surplus crops and manufuactured articles. It 
was then that he called upon American ingenuity to unfold some- 
thing to combat this menace, and under his direction the depth 
bomb and a type of fast eagle boats were put in operation, which 
soon spread terror to submarines, causing them gradually to be 
withdrawn from the sea. 

No person in the Nation is capable of now revealing such a won- 
derful chapter as Secretary Daniels, and when he speaks at Okla- 
homa City, Okmulgee, Tulsa, Muskogee, and McAlester, it is hoped 
that our State will be the first in the Union to receive that knowl- 
edge which has been locked up in his memory for so long. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
we have had a great deal of interesting discussion here this 
afternoon; but I want to bring to the attention of the House 
and the country some further things which I am sure in a 
way you are already acquainted with, as they have been 
brought to the attention of the House from time to time. 
I have an article here from the Montgomery Advertiser, 
printed in the capital of my home State, which says: 


Scores of persons are starving in Autauga County for the want 
of bread and meat. This fact became known yesterday upon re- 
ceipt by the Advertiser of an urgent appeal in behalf of the 
ee from E. H. Pearson, well-known merchant of Autauga- 

e. 

These are people who have worked always to live and who will 
work now “at any price” if work can be found for them. They 
think no longer of clothes and are clamoring for food. 

Mr. Pearson makes no appeal for money. What is needed is 
food, any kind of food, and it is needed now. His letter speaks 
eloquently: 

“EDITOR THE ADVERTISER: 

“This is the first time that I have asked to make an appeal 
through your paper. I will appreciate very much if you will 
publish this article for me, as you will see that I am only trying 
to help the people that are really suffering from hunger in our 
community. I am not asking for clothes, although they will be 
acceptable. I am asking for food for the people here who are 
actually . 

“I have over 30 families on my place. I am not asking for 
help for these folks, for I have already made arrangements to take 
care of them. I am asking for help for the people who haven't 
a thing in their houses to eat and no work to do. 

“There are some people in our community going around to the 
different homes asking if they haven’t some work they can give 
them to do so they can get some food—they have quit thinking 
about clothes—for their children to eat. These are the people I 
am asking help for. They are willing to work for any price. 
There are plenty of people in our community who are not averag- 
ing but one meal a day, and they are as hungry when they get 
up from that meal as they were when they sat down to it. 
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“Day before yesterday I set aside $20 to give to the ones who 
needed help most. I run a store, and looked into each case that 
asked me for help. If I thought they were just a little worse 
off than the other fellow, I gave them an order to trade $1 in 
meal, meat, or lard. No sugar or coffee or things of that kind were 
given them, The word went out what I was doing, and that poor 
little $20 ‘melted like water and didn’t start going round. I now 
have a bunch looking me in the face that need help, and if I give 
to them I won't have enough to take care of the families I am 
obligated to care for until another crop is made. 

“I hope this appeal will reach those of you who have something 
and are willing to give it. These people here in Autaugaville have 
helped make Montgomery what it is to-day. I make two trips a 
week to Montgomery to buy supplies for my store. I buy about 
98 per cent of my supplies from Montgomery merchants. - 

“JT am not asking for money, but if you have any kind of food- 
stuffs that you can give these people, I will be very glad to go to 
Montgomery in my truck and bring it to these folks who are really 

it. 


“ Tuesday I went to a packinghouse in Montgomery to get some 
merchandise for my store and saw a bunch of empty lard buckets 
with some lard sticking on the walls. They gave me those empty 
buckets to bring home, and I in turn gave them away to the 
people here who needed it. So to-night there will be a little 
grease in their bread instead of having to eat it dry. 

“One of your firms in Montgomery gave a charitable organiza- 
tion 80 pounds of coffee, and they didn’t think enough of the gift 
to go and get it. I wish some firm would make me that offer, 
and then come down here and watch me give it to these hungry 
folks. If you have a little flour that is a little musty or has some 
bugs in it, don't hesitate to offer it to me, for it will be appre- 
ciated and fill an empty stomach. 


“I will say to the firm or person who gives me anything for our 
people here, they will surely be repaid for it, for I will give that 
firm enough free advertising to pay them. You folks who know 
me know I will do it. If you are interested and want to help me, 
Just write me what you have to give and I will come by and get 
it. Remember, now, that I am not working for the Post Office 
Department, and do not write me a lot of letters that require 
answering, for that 2-cent stamp will help feed a family.” 

“E. H. PEARSON, 
` “Autaugaville, Ala.” 

I bring that to the attention of the House and stress the 
importance of rushing relief to the people of our State, and, 
as for that, all the States which are in need. I also bring 
to the attention of the House, in view of the fact that it 
has been stated from time to time that whenever there 
was a move made to make an extra appropriation to give 
the people of our country relief or lend money for food 
that the Red Cross had plenty of money to handle this 
situation and was handling it. That was told from time 
to time before Christmas. Some Members of Congress have 
written Judge Payne asking him what his organization was 
doing for relief. I, for one, did this in reference to work 
being done in my State. 

He replied that he could not give a summary of it, but 
did admit that there had been one little place in my district 
that had had some assistance. The country is now asked 
to contribute $10,000,000 to help out in this great emergency 
caused by the drought and unemployment. I consider that 
a worthy appeal. I do consider the amount asked inade- 
oer and I think we are going to find that out further 

ong. 

But I particularly come before this House to refer to 
something that transpired some time ago. About 15 
months ago we had a drop in the stock market in New 
York City, something that I know but little about from per- 
sonal observation. A few weeks later the Administration 
recommended on the floor of the House to return under the 
guise of a tax reduction $160,000,000 to the wealthy tax- 
payers. That was highly recommended and it passed this 
House without a record vote on the 5th of December, 1929. 
It was done to stimulate business as I understand it—to 
help over the crisis. For myself I have never considered 
that a tax reduction. I consider that after 12 months of 
1929 which had passed and in view of this fact, that those 
who were at the head of these big corporations and busi- 
ness concerns had taken the money out of the employees 
and had placed it aside, as reason would show that they 
had, for that purpose it was not a tax reduction, but it was 
a gift to the wealthy people of this country. I am glad 
that there were men on the floor of this House who strongly 
opposed that measure. I challenge any man on the floor 
of the House to get up and defend a measure like that and 
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at the same time take the position some have on the meas- 
ures that we have had before us to relieve suffering and 
unemployment with people suffering from the lack of the 
necessities of life. I don’t know what the purpose was in 
giving back that tax money, but I do believe that it is un- 
fair and unjust to take that position in the face of what 
we have now in this country and the contrary in reference 
to relief so much needed. 

I have an article here that I clipped yesterday from the 
little News, published here in Washington. Perhaps I am 
wrong in using that word “little,” for it may be a very big 
newspaper. I used the same expression in reference to a 
paper not long since and was criticized for it. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman’s reference to the paper as 
little was to its physical size. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does not the gentleman think that it is 
the best-edited paper in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Well, I take it regularly. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iam not a judge. A little while ago 
I saw the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH], who has been looking after the reds, and I was 
anxious for him to be here, because I noticed something in 
the paper the other day which encouraged me and that was 
that he was recommending some reformation in other lines, 
along the lines of big business in this country. This article 
to which I refer says: 

During the first nine months of 1930 when dividends increased 
by more than a billion dollars over the 1929 dividends, the wages 
paid to the working people declined $8,800,000,000. 

I challenge any man to get up and defend the operation 
of a system which perpetrates such a thing as that on the 
country. It seems that, whenever there comes a loss and a 
depression, the wage earners, farmers, and the common peo- 
ple are made to bear the burden of it. It is not right and 
fair. Talk about overproduction of farm products and 
overproduction of this and the other! I do not believe there 
is any such thing, and in my judgment there never will be 
an overproduction of the products of the farm or anything 
else as long as there are eight or ten million people in our 
country who are hungry. It is underconsumption. This 
article goes on further to say that at the present time it is 
safe to say that the wages paid to the wage earners and 
salaried people in 1930 were lower by $10,000,000,000 than 
they were in 1929. And surely in 1929 they were low enough. 
The other day when we were discussing the Wood amend- 
ment in respect to the appropriation bill, I made the point 
that the way to solve depression and remove the great in- 
equalities in this country is not by reducing wages, but that 
we should increase wages and thereby get a more equitable 
division of income among the great masses of the people. 

The people who toil and produce on farms and in fac- 
tories and others in this country are hungry and lack many 
of the necessities of life, and it is necessary to help them 
and help them now. This is particularly true in my State 
and my district, and I plead earnestly in their interest for 
help. They are starving, as this article indicates. I am 
glad I can ask this in their name. I am sorry that such a 
system has come about, and then in addition to this the 
great drought affected direly every county in my district. I 
have received hundreds of letters, where their corn and 
other crops were cut off, many of them 80 or 90 per cent. 

Then one other thing we need, and that is the extension of 
time on those farm-loan notes which are due. I will say just 
here that you could not perpetrate a greater crime against 
the farmer than to take his home from him at a time like 
this. Especially is this true of a Government agency. So we 
hope to get a bill passed postponing these payments. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS], 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am going to address myself this afternoon to a 
bill that I introduced on January 5, H. R. 15595, to place a 
temporary embargo on certain agricultural products. I think 
most of you who are here this afternoon will recall that Mr. 
Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, a 
few weeks ago, in a public speech, recommended that an 
embargo be placed upon wheat. 

That statement attracted the attention of the country. 
It attracted my attention. I concede that at first blush I 
thought there was little to the suggestion. But I went to 
work upon the general subject, not only with reference to 
wheat but also to a few other farm products, and thereupon 
reached different conclusions. 

Another member of the Farm Board, the. Hon. Samuel R. 
McKelvie, more particularly representing the wheat regions, 
agrees with Chairman Legge. Permit me to quote from an 
article which appeared in the January 5 issue of the United 
States Daily, as follows: 

Some action is desirable to prevent the importation of wheat 
and feedstuffs into the United States over the tariff, and operation 
of the flexible tariff law is too slow, so that congressional action 
may be necessary, Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the Federal 
Farm Board, representing grain growers, stated orally January 3. 

Two of the possible actions which Congress may take, Mr. 
McKelvie said, are to increase the tariff or to place an embargo 


on the imports. He added, however, that he did not wish to sug- 
gest to Congress what action it might take, that being a question 


solely for Congress to decide. 
Mill feeds and corn are into the United States from 


foreign countries in considerable quantities, Mr. McKelvie said. 
Shipments have arrived from South Africa, Argentina, Manchuria, 
and other countries. The imports of feedstuffs are hurting Ameri- 
can millers, Mr. McKelvie said, since the Americans lose the mill- 
ing business which they might receive if the grains were milled in 
the United States rather than abroad. 

The flexible tariff law, Mr. McKelvie said, provides that an inves- 
tigation of foreign costs of production must be made before a 
higher tariff is recommended to the President by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Such an investigation in the case of agricultural prod- 
ucts would take many months, he added, since figures on costs are 
not kept by farmers generally to an extent comparable with the 
compilation of statistics of industrial costs. 

The small millers and elevator operators in the Southwest, par- 
ticularly Kansas, are beginning to complain more than usual that 
they have not as much wheat in their bins as they would like to 
carry, Mr. McKelvie said. A similar situation usually develops at 
this season and wheat is moved back from the larger markets to 
supply the need, he added, but the condition appears to be more 
accentuated this year than usual. 

I was induced to introduce this bill because of the very 
depressed prices now prevailing on wheat, feed grains, 
and butter caused in part by the threat of foreign importa- 
tions. 

I might first say that I do not believe in an embargo as 
permanent legislation. Tariff duties should constitute suf- 
ficient protection under normal conditions, providing the 
duties are high enough to represent the difference in the 
cost of production within the United States and principal 
competing countries. 

However, these are not normal times. An emergency ex- 
ists with reference to many farm prices. In my judgment 
the situation is so serious as to warrant unusual temporary 
measures that may be helpful in making it possible for 
farmers to save their homes, as well as in rehabilitating the 
purchasing power of agriculture, which would in turn accrue 
to the benefit of labor and capital engaged in other 
industries. 

For this reason I propose an embargo until March 1, 
1932, on three classes of farm crops and products: First, on 
wheat and flour; second, on feed grains, including corn, 
barley, oats, bran, mixed feeds of all sorts, including screen- 
ings—as rye can be substituted both for feed and for human 
consumption, I include rye, rye flour, and meal; third, butter, 
oleomargarine, and other butter substitutes. 

It will be noted that I have included nothing of which we 
do not have ample in the United States for domestic con- 
sumption and nothing as to which the present price is not 
most deplorable. The American farmers are entitled to the 
American markets. 

I am not taking the market away from foreign producers 
in any case where we have not ample production at home 
for domestic consumption at less than reasonable prices. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does the gentleman include an 
embargo on cattle? - 

Mr. BURTNESS. Ihave not included cattle. That raises 
so many troublesome and controversial questions and would 
not come strictly within the tests I have laid down here, at 
least not definitely enough to include them. It would not 
do to include too many things, for that would surely defeat 
the measure. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman state how 
much wheat is being imported for domestic use? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will come to that later in my remarks 
if I have the time. 

I already mentioned Mr. Legge’s position. I sent Mr. 
Legge a copy of this bill under date of January 8, accom- 
panied by my own letter, as follows: 


Hon. ALEXANDER LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Mr. Lecce: I inclose herewith a copy of the bill H. R. 
15595 and a short statement by way of explanation thereof. 
I would appreciate having the benefit of such comments as you 
may care to make thereon, confidential or otherwise. 
Very sincerely yours, 


JANUARY 8, 1931. 


O. B Burtness. 


Mr. Legge's reply will give you the attitude of the man 
who, as the head of the Farm Board, has probably studied 
these problems more carefully than any other person in the 
United States. It also shows that other products than 
wheat should be included, and thus sustains the independ- 
ent conclusions I reached. 

The letter is as follows: 

FEDERAL Farm BOAR), 
Washington, January 14, 1931. 
Hon. O. B. B 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Replying to your letter of January 8, would 
say that I certainly hope the present Congress will pass some 
measure of relief which will protect the American farmer against 
the present world-wide depression in the prices of agricultural 
commodities. 

Just how this relief is to be afforded is perhaps not material, 
Some time ago, in writing Senator CAPPER, I su d that unless 
there was an improvement in world conditions we would ask for 
a temporary embargo on wheat imports. However, just as strong 
an argument could be made to-day on other grains, including 
beans. Some of these commodities are coming into the country 
on a basis that seems as though the price obtained for them 
would hardly pay the cost of transportation from the areas in 
which they are produced. 

So far there has been no improvement in world prices. Many 
students of the situation seem to think that there is a probability 
that they will go still lower. I, therefore, hope that before the 
present Congress adjourns they will find it possible to pass such 
legislation as will protect the American producer during this 
period of distress. 

I think the bill that you have introduced is along the right 
line as affording perhaps the quickest method of dealing with the 
situation. However, it is immaterial to us just how this result 
is arrived at, but present conditions certainly justify action on the 
part of Congress to meet the present emergency. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEX. 


. LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board, 


Now, that letter is indicative of the kind of support the 
bill is receiving. Do not forget what Mr. Legge says about 
the dangerous trend of world prices and the present emer- 
gency demanding action. 

I also have letters from the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the National Dairy Union, and others, which I will 
not take the time to read, but will add some of them by 
way of extension, if I obtain permission so to do. 

While it is true that importations have not been exceed- 
ingly large, it is also equally true that the threat of impor- 
tations has seriously affected the market. Let me illustrate 
by the case of butter. 

Butter, 92 score, was 37 cents at New York on July 31. 
The usual seasonal rise started and the price reached 40 
cents on August 28 and remained at about that figure 
through September and October. Normally we should have 
seen a continuing rising price level till the end of December. 
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However, in the month of October New Zealand butter 
dropped in the London market to less than 25 cents, making 
the spread between New York and London about 15 cents, 
or 1 cent more than the tariff. Some importations were 
made, which probably had their effect. More serious, how- 
ever, was the threat of importations, with the result that 
American prices declined to a figure so low that importations 
were not possible. By November 27 the price at New York 
had been reduced to 34 cents, New Zealand butter at London 
in the meantime declining to less than 22 cents. It is this 
threat I desire to remove until normal conditions are re- 
stored. The price of New Zealand butter may continue to 
decline, aggravating the situation still further. Butter has 
continued to drop in price since I obtained these figures. 

Now as to feed grains, the second class of products as to 
which I urge an embargo, the market price of barley in my 
State has been running from 20 to 25 cents a bushel, oats at 
19 and 20 cents, and rye about the same as barley. In spite 
of these disgustingly low and unfair prices feedstuffs have 
been imported, particularly from Canada and Argentina. 
Such importations include corn, barley, and a large amount 
of bran, shorts, and mixed feeds. Feed barley has been sold 
across the Canadian border from my State for as low as 4 
cents per bushel and good grade barley at from 10 to 12 
cents. 

The importations of bran, shorts, and other by-products 
of wheat as it is ground during October and November av- 
eraged an equivalent of 4,395,300 bushels of oats. The duty 
charged on these by-products of wheat is only 10 per cent 
ad valorem and, of course, when the price drops to as low 
as $5 per ton on some screenings a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem amounts to little or nothing. An embargo on 
these by-product feeds would save the American market for 
the barley, corn, and oats and the wheat by-products raised 
by our own American producers on American farms. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Summers] asked 
with reference to the importation of wheat. Just now they 
are only nominal. The proposed embargo on wheat and 
wheat flour might well be of much greater benefit when the 
1931 crop is harvested and marketed than it would be just 
now. At present American wheat prices are about 20 
cents higher than Canadian prices. I am not urging an 
embargo on wheat because of the effect it will have during 
the next few weeks, but I am concerned about what the 
marketing year of 1931 is going to bring about. You heard 
Mr. Legge’s letter, where he said in effect that he fears that 
world prices are going down still farther, and if the Farm 
Board is unable to maintain American prices above world 
prices the farmers of Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, and 
other wheat States will probably receive only about 35 cents 
per bushel for their wheat next fall. That is all we would 
receive now if our wheat were shipped to Liverpool. 

You must not forget the situation we have throughout the 
world. Neither do you want to overlook the Russian situa- 
tion. During the five years immediately prior to 1930 the 
Russian exports of wheat probably did not amount to more 
than 10,000,000 bushels, on the average, annually, but during 
this past year, 1930, it is estimated that their exports 
amounted to 100,000,000 bushels. 

I see the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsRH], who has 
been at the head of a committee investigating this matter, 
nodding his head. I have not consulted with him about it, 
but I deem his nods as corroboration of my figures. Exact 
figures can not be obtained. The best students and ob- 
servers also tell us that in all probability Russia will sell 
in her export trade this coming season 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. What will that mean? Of course, it will absolutely 
deprive the American farmer of the European market. 
There is no question about that, but just as serious an 
effect will be the fact that the Russian wheat will probably 
also deprive the Canadian wheat farmers of the European 
market. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. When Russian wheat takes the Euro- 
pean market away from the Canadian wheat farmer, where 
is he going to look to for the disposal of his grain? There 
is only one place and that is the United States. The 
situation with reference to Canadian wheat, then, will prob- 
ably be about the same as it was in Canada this fall with 
reference to barley. Wheat will possibly be selling for almost 
as little as barley did this fall. In any event, the selling 
pressure will be tremendous. The only outlet for Canadian 
wheat may be the American market, and that is the reason 
why, before Congress adjourns on March 4, it seems so 
vitally necessary, for the protection of this coming season’s 
crop and the price our farmers are to receive therefor, that 
something be done to keep out foreign production. We do 
not need the foreign wheat, and its introduction will produce 
a tremendous amount of harm. 

There is another reason for an embargo on wheat, and 
that is in order to maintain protein premiums. Because of 
the dry season last year we had a large protein content of 
wheat throughout the entire United States, with the result 
that no protein premiums are being paid for the 1930 crop. 
If, however, this next season should be different, so that 
there is a high-protein content in some sections and a 
low-protein content in other sections, there will again be 
substantial protein premiums. If general American mar- 
kets are sustained by the Farm Board as at present at 20 
cents above Canadian markets, the maximum protein pre- 
miums that could be paid without any danger of large 
Canadian importations would be about 20 cents. So in or- 
der to protect those protein premiums it is important to 
keep out Canadian wheat in the coming season, for most of 
you know that in seasons more or less unusual protein pre- 
miums may amount to as much as 40 or 50 cents a bushel 
on the highest-protein wheat. That is in years when the 
Canadian and American markets are on about the same 
level. They can then run up to the full amount of the 
tariff. When general prices are maintained above the world 
price for any reason the maximum-protein premium becomes 
that much less. 

I think it is well to send word to the wheat farmers of the 
country and tell them the truth about the situation, and 
tell them that their export possibilities in the future are 
such that there is no reasonable hope to expect a profitable 
price in the export trade. It simply is not in the picture. 
Of course, they should, if they possibly can, cut their pro- 
duction to an amount such as can be reasonably consumed 
here in the United States. But that is not easy and pre- 
sents another problem which I will not go into now. 

In connection with the bill I have proposed I want to 
emphasize this, that as far as I can see, it can not possibly 
hurt anyone. We have the grain and the products here; 
our consumers can obtain them all at reasonable prices; it 
will not cost the Government a cent and I do not think it 
will cost anybody else anything. I believe it will help to 
rehabilitate the purchasing power of agriculture in some 
sections and if it does that it will help rehabilitate the pur- 
chasing power of labor throughout the country as a whole. 
It is not a cure-all but many sections would be benefited. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman please name the prin- 
cipal things on which he would place an embargo? 

Mr. BURTNESS. My bill, as I have said, divides the 
products into three general classes. I have not the time to 
read the technical descriptions which follow the language 
of the tariff act, but answering the gentleman, my bill 
places an embargo on wheat and wheat flour, feed grains of 
all sorts, including corn, oats, barley, rye, wheat by-products, 
such as bran, and so forth, and all of those that enter into 
feed for cattle, and the third class of products is butter and 
butter substitutes. Perhaps other things should be included. 
Maybe there are some things in my bill that ought not to be 
included. That will become a question, first, for considera- 
tion by the committee in hearings and later by the House. 
I have avoided the controversial question of vegetable oils, 
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for that would throw us into a discussion of the whole 
Philippine question. 

Some ask, Why not increase the duties? This is a fair 
question. Congress, however, will not now disturb the tariff 
rates, so the only procedure remaining in that respect is to 
use the so-called flexible provisions of the tariff act. These 
are not practical for the purpose for two reasons. 

The first reason is that it takes too long a time to do so. 
The Tariff Commission and the President have no power to 
change duties without a detailed study into the costs of 
production in this and in principal competing countries. 
Experience shows that this ordinarily takes from two to 
four years. 

The second reason is that we have no evidence and no 
assurance that the facts disclosed by the required investi- 
gations would warrant increases rather than decreases 
under the provisions of the tariff act. These officials have 
no discretion to raise duties unless it is found that the 
present rates do not cover the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. For instance, in the case of wheat, who can say 
that it costs even more than 42 cents additional to raise a 
bushel thereof in the United States than in Canada? When 
that figure was determined by the commission and the 
President a few years ago, the average costs for the preceding 
three years were used as a basis therefor. Those happened 
to be years when yields were relatively high in Canada. I 
for one do not favor risking the hazard that would be in- 
volved in another investigation at this time. 

Most of these duties are probably ample in normal times. 
The one outstanding exception is the rate on bran, shorts, 
mixed feeds, screenings, and so forth, but this rate is on an 
ad valorem basis; namely, 10 per cent. The maximum in- 
crease that could be granted under the law would give us a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem and would constitute little 
or no relief. This rate should be increased at the earliest 
opportunity by act of Congress. 

Before closing I do want to urge those of you who have 
listened to my remarks, and if you believe in my conclusions, 
to cooperate with me in securing, just as early as possible, 
a hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means because 
the time is short. 

Mr. SELVIG. When does the gentleman expect to have 
hearings held on his bill? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Just as soon as it is possible to induce 
the committee to hold them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks by inserting copies 
of the letters to which I have referred and also three or four 
tables, one showing the market prices of butter over a given 
period, and the others are tables relating to the importation 
of various commodities, as well as a short editorial relating 
to my bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Record by inserting the letters referred to; also cer- 
tain tables and a short editorial. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
editorial. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to look at the editorial before he objects? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I must be consistent. We have 
been objecting to these editorial articles and magazine arti- 
cles for the past two years, and I would not be consistent 
if I allowed the gentleman’s editorial to go into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Da- 
kota desire to modify his request? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Les; by omitting the editorial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp by printing certain letters and certain tables. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. The following are the letters and tables 
for which extension was granted: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1931. 
Hon. O. B. Burtness, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN Burtness: Your bill, H. R. 15595, to 
place an embargo on certain agricultural products, is of good 
intent and would be helpful to many groups of agricultural pro- 
ducers in our Nation if it could be enacted. 

I have read with interest your statement in relation to this 
measure and note that you have specified a number of commodi- 
ties which are now in need of greater protection against foreign 
competition than is to be secured even from the newer and higher 
rates in the tariff law of 1930. 

It occurs to me, on account of the impending and increased 
competition from foreign vegetable oils, particularly palm oil, 
that you might improve your bill by adding foreign vegetable oils 
to your list of products. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY UNION, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 14, 1931. 
Hon. O. B. BURTNESS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN BurTNESS: My attention has been called 
to your recently introduced bill (H. R. 15595) which provides 
for an embargo on certain commodities of which we ve an 
ample supply in the United States for all normal needs. 

In view of the emergency situation which confronts practically 
every agricultural industry and many other domestic industries 

in the production of what we term “raw materials I can 
see no harm and much good in the temporary application of the 
principle used in your bill. 

In the dairy industry at the present time we are confronted by 
a situation which would make the receipt of imports of butter a 
very serious blow to dairy prices which have already broken to a 
point which is ruinous to the dairy industry of the United States. 
While butter imports are not large they are in sufficient quantity 
to measure the difference between adequate supply and that kind 
of an oversupply which ruins the farmers’ markets. 

Permit me to add, however, that in this particular field of dairy 
prices our most serious trouble comes from imports of cheap vege- 
table oils. These cheap vegetable oils are made by American man- 
ufacturers into substitutes for American farm products—that is, 
into oleomargarine, salad oils and salad dressings, and lard and 
cooking compounds—and perhaps a greater benefit would come to 
the dairy industry if there could be an embargo upon these im- 
ported vegetable oils and the materials from which they are made. 
This embargo in order to be effective must also apply to those 
imports which come from the Philippine Islands, which is the 
largest single source of domestic imports of vegetable oils: As a 
temporary expedient paving the way for an orderly and systematic 
relief which will give to domestic producers the first chance at the 
whole domestic market your bill would certainly be wise legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
NATIONAL Damy UNION, 
A. M. Loomis, Secretary. 


Butter: Weekly wholesale prices at New York and London, 1930 
[In cents per pound] 


Spread between 
ew York prices 


and London 
New prices of— 


Week 


387, 00 29. 98 7.02 3, 33 
37. 50 29. 55 7.95 5, 13 
39. 50 29. 44 9. 06 7.85 
39. 25 28.35 10. 90 7. 97 
40. 00 27. 59 12, 41 8. 61 
39. 50 27.27 11.23 7. 56 
39. 50 27. 37 33, 46 11.13 6, 04 
40. 50 28. 13 32.81 12.37 7.00 
30. 00 27. 50 32, 26 11.4 6.74 
40, 00 26. 07 31.94 13. 93 8.06 
40, 00 24. 55 31. 50 15.45 8. 50 
40. 00 25, 42 32, 81 14. 58 7. 10 
40. 00 24. 98 34. 11 15.02 5.89 
39, 50 24. 33 33, 24 15.17 6.20 
38, 50 24.33 30. 85 14.17 7.65 
36. 50 24.01 30, 63 12. 49 6.87 
34. 50 23. 25 30. 20 11, 25 4.30 
134, 00 21, 04 28. 46 12, 06 5, 54 
36. 50 2. 60 23, 46 13. 90 8. 04 


1 Quotations for following day. 
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Taste 1—Imports of bran, shorts, and other by-product feeds of 
wheat into the United States, July-November, 1926-1930 1 


[In long tons] 


Cumulative from July 1 
through— 


5, 448 
— 17, O11 


Not reported separately before 1 Posse when a tariff duty became effective. 
Not reported separately before Ji 
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TABLE 1.—Im of bran, shorts, and other by-product feeds of 
wheat into the United States, July-November, 1926-1930—Con. 
WITHDRAWN FROM BONDED MILIS—continued 


pr oe a from July 1 


t Poa ace —.—— 
. Sis 2. 001 2 87 
Source: Monthly Ngee wt of Foreign Commerce of the United States, and latest 
ivision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
TABLE 2.—Direct importations of bran, shorts, etc., by countries of 


export, July - November, 1930 
In long tons] 


Monthly 


Cumulative from July 1 
through— 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, chiefly from Foodstuffs Round the World. 


United States—Imports wheat bran (long tons) 


Withdrown from bond 


Compiled by Felix T. Pope. 


Canada: Exports of barley to the United States, June-November, 
1929 and 1930 


Compiled from ‘Trade of Canada. 
The „ 12, 1930, issue of Canadian grain statisties gives shipments of barley to 
United States from Aug. I-Dec. 1 as 559,000 bushels, 


United States: Value of imports of “all other” grains and prep- 
arations, June- November, 1929 and 1930+ 


‘June 1850 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Summers]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I do not want to be in the attitude of 
being opposed to the bill of the gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed you. I am deeply sympathetic with reference to the 
situation in which the wheat farmers of the Northwest find 
themselves, but I am wondering if the remedy proposed by 
the gentleman can reach the difficulty in which his farmers 
find themselves. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT RIDICULOUS 


For another purpose, I had an examination made with 
regard to the importations of wheat during the last year. 
The importation of wheat for domestic use from the be- 
ginning of the season until the close, or until the 1st of 
November, was only 2,000 bushels. At no time has the 
foreign price got within 20 cents of the limit of the tariff 
against the importation of wheat. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. So there is a margin now of 
20 cents in the tariff on wheat, making impossible, naturally, 
the importation of any considerable amount of foreign wheat 


into this country. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield on that 
point? z 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; very briefly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is true as to the margin against 
Canada, but it is not true with reference to the margin that 
exists if Canada also gets down strictly to the Liverpool 
market. The difference between Liverpool and Chicago now 
is almost as much as the tariff. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I repeat the statement, and I 
think it is approximately correct, that the wheat farmers 
of the Northwest are now protected against any substantial 
importation of wheat, by a margin of about 20 cents on 
their wheat. 


NOT DEALING WITH TEMPORARY SITUATION 


My judgment is we are not dealing with a temporary sit- 
uation. To the situation in which we find ourselves now 
there have been many contributing causes; yet I believe 
every student of this situation appreciates the fact that in 
so far as this country is concerned our present difficulty 
began with the paralysis of the debt-paying and purchasing 
power of the producers of exportable agricultural surpluses. 

Ordinarily a physician seeking to diagnose a case and 
seeking to devise a remedy wants to know the history of 
the case, how it got started. With the application of steam, 
electricity, and gasoline there came an economic and indus- 
trial revolution to the earth which interrelated all the 
industries and all the sections of the country, so that each 
became a part of the other; and while it can not be said 
with any degree of accuracy that this or that or the other 
business is the basic business, yet in a peculiar sense to 
America agriculture is a basic business. It is impossible 
to maintain any general prosperity in America when the 
producers of agricultural commodities are not able to buy, 
and eighty-odd per cent of the acreage of American agri- 
culture is used in the production of those commodities 
which in turn produce exportable surpluses. So it may be 
said, as a general proposition, that you can not have pros- 
perity in America when the debt-paying and purchasing 
power of the producers of exportable agricultural surpluses 
is paralyzed. 

DOUBLE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AGRICULTURE 

I am not going to make a partisan speech this afternoon. 
We have reached the end of the road, in my judgment. We 
started from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean, having 
in front of us a territory of remarkable fertility. Railroads 
began to develop in the country. Different from any other 
great migration or development in history, these railroads 
made it possible for large groups of people to go immediately 
into vast, fertile territory. About this time this Govern- 
ment said—and I am addressing myself to everybody, 
irrespective of politics, because we have got to meet this irre- 
spective of politics—about this time the Government declared 
the general policy of protecting its people from competition 
with the cheap labor and the low-living conditions of the 
rest of the world. > 

This was a general policy declared by this Government, 
but when it came to apply that policy it excluded the pro- 
ducers of agricultural surpluses from the benefits of the 
policy. 

Of course, we have an unusual condition in America 
to-day, but if you will make a little examination with regard 
to your wheat importations back behind this period, when we 
are giving this bounty of $500,000,000, you will find that as a 
rule the American market for wheat—for instance, your own 
Duluth market—did not exceed the Winnipeg market because 
we had moving out from this country 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat per annum. We had moving out of this country $325,- 
000,000 worth of tobacco and over half of our cotton produc- 
tion. So the movement being outward, I think it is recog- 
nized by all students, and admitted by all honest people now, 
that you can not protect by a tariff producers of any com- 
modity where you have a very large movement out to the 
competitive markets of the world. I think everybody recog- 
nizes that now. 
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I want to illustrate this. The best way to study a big 
question, I think, is to study it in the miniature. When a 
chemist wants to find out the composition of an article 
he takes a sample here and there, but when the House 
wants to study a question the disposition is to run the 
simple question into the big complicated one. 

Let us take an illustration: The laws of nature are 
universal. Economic laws are laws of nature. Suppose a 
parent has four children and he says, Now, I am going to 
protect you children against the cheap labor of your neigh- 
bors.” But when it comes to apply the policy he says, I am 
going to make it work with reference to two of you only. I 
am going to establish a policy so that two will get the bene- 
fits of the policy and the other two will not.“ So he excludes 
two from the benefit of the policy. Well that would be pretty 
bad. But if, in addition, he says to the excluded two, You 
have to pay a part of what you get competing with your 
neighbors to boost the price which the other two are get- 
ting,” well, that would be doubly bad. Pretty soon the two 
still compelled to compete with their neighbors and com- 
pelled to provide the bounty which raised the price of their 
brethren would get where they could not buy from their 
brethren. Their brethren would have all the money, and 
stagnation would ensue. But that is exactly what the Goy- 
ernment is doing between those whose prices ‘are increased 
by the tariff system and the producers of agricultural ex- 
portable surplus, and the thing has happened in the Nation 
which would have happened among those four brothers. 
That is a fact that nobody can deny. 

The products—cotton, wheat, and tobacco—are raised to- 
day in competition with the cheapest labor in the world, and 
when these farmers bring back what they get from sales 
made in competition with the cheapest labor in the world 
the Government compels them to give a part of what they 
receive in competition with the cheapest labor to boost the 
prices paid to those whom the Government seeks to benefit 
by a“ protective tariff. The remarkable thing is that the 
system has stood up as long as it has, The explanation is 
to be found chiefly in our virgin soil. 


RESULT OF THE DISCRIMINATION 


We talk about how much richer we have got in this coun- 
try, we have gone across the country like a swarm of de- 
vastating locusts. 

We have gone into new fields, new ground, and robbed 
and robbed it until it ceases to produce a profit and then we 
go and get some more new ground. That process has been 
going on from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean until we 
are at the end of the road. 

You people who live in the cities and depend upon the 
farmer do not doubt that. If you do, you are making a 
serious mistake. 

While the farmers have been bled in order to stimulate 
manufactures, the farmers have been bleeding the soil. We 
are at the end of that bleeding process. Both the soil und 
the farmers are bled white. The paralysis which began with 
the farmers is extending to other parts of the economic 
body. The country has plenty of money. New York can 
not lend its money at 3 per cent. The farmers can not sell 
wheat at the cost of production. The farmers in my coun- 
try can not sell cotton at the cost of production. Of course, 
conditions are bad. 

I do not want to tire you this afternoon, but I am talking 
about something that I know concerns all of you. What I 
am talking about is as important to you of the great cities 
as the destruction of the roots of a tree would be impor- 
tant to the branches of the tree or the fruit. In a definite 
sense these producers of agricultural surpluses are the root. 
That is where the sap comes from, particularly in my 
country. 

My people can not buy. How can your factories sell? 
You have plenty of factories; you have plenty of people to 
work in them. When you have a situation in any country 
where you have plenty of money, plenty of food and cloth- 
ing materials, plenty of factories, plenty of people to work in 
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them, and the people are hungry and idle, it is proof posi- 
tive of the failure in economical and political statesmanship. 

This is not a thing to be cured by faith cure. It can not 
be cured by these big fellows in business coming out one 
after another with a whoopee and running around, jingling 
their bells, saying that conditions are all right, we are soon 
coming out of it. 


RENEWAL OF BUYING POWER OF AGRICULTURE NECESSARY 


This is not a case that can be fixed up by the medicine 
doctor with his whoopee, his hurrah, and his bells. The 
difficulty is fundamental. My friend from the Northwest, 
Mr. Burtness, and you gentlemen who are representing 
factories in this country, I say to you, revive the debt-pay- 
ing and purchasing power of the farmers of the country, 
and, to use a figure of speech, it will be just like a rain upon 
the watershed. It would start the little streams going and 
we would begin to buy and your factories would start. Of 
course, this is a bad situation. I do not like to see this 
money being sent out here for destitute people. It is almost 
like the dole system, but we have bled these people until 
they have no reserve, they are living hand to mouth, one 
crop failure and they are exhausted. They are starving, 
we have to do an extreme thing, a dangerous thing. It is 
the penalty which nations must pay which sin against the 
laws of justice. For seventy-five or almost a hundred years 
you have been bleeding the producers of agricultural surpluses 
in order to stimulate the development of your cities, and to 
return to the illustration, that thing has happened which 
would happen with reference to a tree. If you pump away 
from the roots of the tree into the superstructure and keep 
on pumping, after awhile when a drought comes, as it has 
come, the top would begin to wither, the limbs would begin 
to die. Banks are breaking, factories are idle. You have 
to give to these men who dig in the ground the ability to 
develop a root structure that will sustain your industries 
when the drought comes. We are paying the penalty now. 

SUPPOSE GOVERNMENT POLICY WAS REVERSED 

Suppose the thing were reversed. Nothing is strange that 
we are used to. There were no funny or peculiar names in 
the community in which I grew up. You have to be outside 
and come into a room in order to know the atmosphere is not 
good. You men who have been living in cities all of these 
years are so accustomed to the benefits of the protective 
tariff that you have never considered it as a bounty, you have 
never considered it as a tax upon others. You have been used 
to it all of your lives. I am not criticizing you or fussing 
with you. Indeed, this proposition is too serious. You never 
thought of it that way before. Suppose the situation had 
been reversed. Suppose all of these years you had been 
compelled to sell in competition with the cheapest labor on 
earth, and out of the products of what you sold you were 
compelled to pay a bounty or premium to the producers of 
agricultural surpluses, where would you be? Nobody on 
earth could stand up under that. It is the biggest fool 
policy that this country is undertaking to operate under. 
The very idea that any particular part of our people engaged 
in necessary production can continue to do it, or that any- 
body could imagine that they could! I have heard the 
analysis made frequently on the floor of this house in re- 
gard to what the farmer has to pay because of our tariff 
system. It is usually recited that the farmer has to pay so 
much more for clothing and machinery, but that is not the 
picture. Look at it as it is. The farmer sells in competition 
with the cheapest labor on earth, and to the highest bidder. 
He can not possibly pass on any of his burden. I want to 
make that clear and then I will conclude, because you gen- 
tlemen have been very patient. Suppose a manufacturer 
goes into the market and buys a commodity the price of 
which has been increased by reason of the tariff. He writes 
that increase into his production cost, does he not, and 
passes it on to the wholesale man? 

FARMERS ABSORB THE TARIFF BOOST 


The wholesale man writes it into his cost of buying and 
passes it on to the retail man, and the retail man in turn 
on to the consumer. Even organized labor is frequently able, 
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when the cost of living goes up, by an increase in the wage 
scale to pass these burdens on. Doctors and lawyers pass 
them on, and so in America they are passed from one to the 
other to a very definite degree until you get to the man who 
raises the bushel of wheat, who has to sell that bushel of 
wheat in Liverpool or in the domestic market at a price 
fixed by the world market in competition with Argentina and 
all of the other countries of the world, selling it to the 
highest bidder. He can not pass a penny of it on, and the 
cotton farmer can not pass a split penny of it on. These 
farmers can not sell at a price which has figured into it the 
cost of production plus a profit. But that is not all; in the 
price that the farmer has to pay for tuition, for instance, 
who buys clothes, of course, for his girl whom he sends to 
school, he has to pay not only the increase in the price of 
her clothes, which he can not figure into his selling price, 
but in the tuition which he must pay, he pays a part of the 
increased price resulting from the tariff on the clothes that 
the teachers who instruct his children buy, and he can not 
pass it on when he comes to sell his goods, his cotton, his 
corn, his wheat. What is true with regard to the teacher 
is true generally. These farmers are at the final receiving 
end of this passing process. It is no wonder they are pros- 
trate. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I have been following the gentleman very 
closely and I hope before he concludes his remarks he will 
tell us what he thinks we ought to do to remedy the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I appreciate that suggestion. 
The Republican Party comes around asking me for advice. 
I tell them what to do, and they have been taking my 
advice for so long that I have been getting tired of it. I 
would not mind it if they would not use my suggestions so 
freely, but they use them all of the time. However, I will 
do it just this once more. [Laughter.] After this the good 
things you put into your policies you have to think up 
yourselves. In the first place, when we were confronted 
with this situation, with an assured economic paralysis com- 
ing to the farmers of the country, you ought not to have 
passed the last tariff bill. To be candid, I realize you can 
not deal with the tariff as an academic proposition now. 

In America we did two very foolish things—we established 
slavery and we established the high protective-tariff system. 


TARIFF MUST BE REDUCED 


Those two serious mistakes have been tremendously fruit- 
ful of difficult problems. But we have the tariff. We can 
not deal with the tariff as an academic proposition. We 
have to deal with it now as an established institution in 
America, with all sorts of industries operating that have 
been built up behind that tariff wall conforming to the 
tariff wall. It is my judgment we should enter upon a 
policy of sane, well-considered gradual reduction. If we 
are going to live within America, selling nothing abroad,. 
very well, keep it up; but if we propose to remain in world 
commerce, we ought to begin to let it down. We have not 
felt the burden of that system so much during the years 
that have gone by because we have had this wonderfully 
rich soil that we have been bleeding to maintain this policy. 
There is no doubt on earth about the fact that if we had 
not had this vast territory lying behind us and had the rail- 
roads by which we could go quickly, and the improved farm 
machinery, we would have reached the collapse earlier than 
this. That is my judgment. 

I submit the proposition to you that if we continue to put 
up prices—the cost of everything, boost it up and boost it 
up—when we shall have reduced our natural resources to the 
level of those of our competitors, how can we do world busi- 
ness? I yield to anybody to answer that question. There 
are a few fundamental things that God Almighty fixed. I 
repeat, when we shall have reduced our national resources to 
the level of those of our competitors, how can we do world 
business? Nobody can ever answer that question. It just 
runs against some fundamental things that are wrought into 
the economics of things, and you can not do it. 
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This bleeding process of the producers of exportable sur- 
plus isat anend. But we can not tear down the whole tariff 
system right now, even if everybody wanted to do it. I know 
that. Everybody knows that. It would bring chaos to the 
country. We have been a long time working into this situa- 
tion, and it will take a long time to work out of it, but we 
are at the point where we must begin. 

NECESSARY TO RETURN TO AGRICULTURE WHAT TARIFF TAKES 

Of course the abandonment of home manufacturing on 
the farm has hastened the development of this crisis. 

Coming now directly to the answer of the question of 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. Dentson], for whom I have 
an affectionate regard, I will return to the figure: As long 
as we are pumping this vitality away from agriculture, which 
in a very definite sense is the root, we will have to give a 
vitality transfusion to agriculture. I realize that is a mixed 
figure, but there is much mixed thinking, and I will let it 
stand. The tariff is artificial and arbitrary. It is an arti- 
ficial arrangement by government under which it sees to 
it that some people get more than they otherwise would get. 
It is paternalistic and arbitrary. 

Gentlemen may think it is sound public policy, but they 
can not dispute it is an arbitrary thing. When somebody 
gets more for what he sells than he otherwise would have 
got, somebody has to pay more. When anybody gets a 
boost somebody has to pay for it. With us it is the pro- 
ducers of exportable surpluses who, finally, located at the 
end of the passing process, pays most of it; at least, in 
much larger proportions than others pay. While that arti- 
ficial- process is continued you will have to give an artificial 
blood transfusion to the patient you are bleeding. Again, 
I do not apologize for mixing the figure. Has anybody any 
other remedy than that? I can not imagine it. If you have 
tapped the vein and pumped out the blood and the patient 
is already prostrate and you are continuing to pump, I do not 
know of anything else to do, especially if you can not or will 
not stop pumping, and you can not stop pumping as long as 
the tariff system continues. What, then, is to be done 
about it? 

I do not want to go into details, but I say something like 
the debenture has to be applied. Iam not arguing it. I say 
it has got to be applied. Something like it has to be applied. 
So long as the Government arbitrarily excludes producers 
of exportable surpluses from its plan to protect Ameri- 
can producers from competition with the cheap labor of 
the world and takes away arbitrarily from these producers 
of this exportable surplus a part of what they sell for in 
these markets, and their debt paying and buying power 
is paralized, certainly you have got to put it back 
where you took it from in order that they can purchase 
what the factories produce. If anybody has any remedy 
other than that, I would like to have it. You may be able 
to modify the method, but you have got to get that result. 
How are these people going to buy the products of the fac- 
tories unless they get something to buy with? We have 
plenty of everything. It is the lack of circulation. You have 
heard from these farmers. They are starving. There is no 
reserve. How can they do it? 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, REED of New York. I hesitate to interrupt the gen- 
tleman’s excellent address, but how would the gentleman 
meet the situation if what we are told is true? Russia is 
opening up countless thousands of acres of land and coming 
into the market for the first time. They are opening up 
new land and feeding the peasants who do the work only 
black bread and a little poor coffee. They live and subsist 
on that, and eventually throw all of that wheat on the world 
market, How are we going to handle it? 

RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENT COMPLICATES 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I agree with my friend that it 
tremendously complicates the situation. It makes more diffi- 
cult the doing of the necessary thing but emphasizes the 
necessity of doing the thing. Do I make myself clear? 
That fact makes more difficult the doing of the necessary 
thing but makes the more necessary the doing of the thing. 
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I want to make just one observation with regard to that 
Russian situation. I am not afraid of military Russia. 
Up to this time the history of Russia has been a repetition 
of the history of France in the period of the French Revolu- 
tion. Up to this time the same thing has happened to Russia 
that happened with reference to France. When France 
had the revolution immediately it found itself in an at- 
mosphere of antagonism. All the nations of Europe were 
aligned against France. That attitude drove the French 
people back upon themselves in solidarity. It gave them dis- 
position to stand punishment they otherwise could not have 
stood. It gave them a solidarity and the impetus that car- 
ried them not only through the period of the revolution but 
through the Napoleonic period, and they almost whipped the 
world. The same thing has happened with reference to 
Russia. I do not say it is good or bad, but the same thing 
has happened to Russia. Girded about by antagonistic atti- 
tude, that, in my judgment, gave the Bolshevik rulers an 
excuse for all their failures and tends to give to the Rus- 
sian people the solidarity which they otherwise probably 
would not have had. 

I think we have to look at the fact now. I am not criti- 
cizing the policy of nations. I am not discussing that. I 
am discussing the facts. We are sending to Russia our very 
best engineers. We are sending to Russia our farm imple- 
ments and machinery. In other words, if we could carry 
the parallel from the French Revolution to this situation we 
would be doing the same thing that would have been done 
if the nations of the earth, in addition to the attitude I 
have indicated 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas five additional minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Economically speaking, we are 
sending to Russia our best generals and our cannon. I 
think we may reasonably expect that in a comparatively 
short length of time those cannon will be turned in our 
direction. 

Now I yield to my friend from New York [Mr. Fisx]. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I would like to point out to the gentleman 
that there is a considerable difference between the parallel 
he has drawn with reference to the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution, inasmuch as France was never so- 
cialized like Russia, and it is from that socialization that 
your economic difficulties come. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman emphasizes 
what I said. However, France was militarized, and that is 
what I have been saying. France was militarized and en- 
gaged in a military conflict with the world, while Russia 
has been socialized and is being organized into a great eco- 
nomic army, moving and acting as under military control 
and discipline, and is entering upon that character of 
conflict with the world. The difference, as I have indicated, 
between France and Russia, is that the world is sending to 
Russia its best economic generals and its most effective 
ordnance and munition for economic war upon itself, the 
world. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. The point I wanted to stress 
was that we were coming into competition with practically 
slave labor. The Russian peasant is given no compensa- 
tion and barely exists, so that in Russia we practically have 
slave labor, and we can not compete against them. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Somewhat connected with the ques- 
tion that was in the mind of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED] and the gentleman’s conclusion as to the neces- 
sity of putting in new blood by some sort of transfusion 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. You have got to do it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. With which I am in general accord, this 
question occurs to me, whether, in view of the tremendous 
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competition which the wheat farmer would have in the 
world market, in Russia and elsewhere—and I am talking of 
wheat simply, because of my familiarity with that problem; 
I do not know your cotton problem—may it not become 
necessary for the Government to take into consideration 
some method by which it can take out of production the 
acreage that is not now needed for our domestic consump- 
tion, so as to insure a production within the United States 
of an export surplus crop like wheat, with simply enough to 
take care of our own consumption, and in that way permit 
our tariff wall to operate on an equality and parity with 
other industries that are protected by the tariff? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It would seem to me that would 
be rather difficult for the Federal Government, but it might 
do it indirectly. However, I do believe, with regard to 
cotton and with regard to wheat, that possibly the States, 
under their general police power, in an effort to conserve 
the fertility of their soil could compel diversification or 
rotation. 

There can be no question that the revival of business 
depends largely upon restoring the debt paying and buying 
power of producers of agricultural surpluses. 

Mr. BURTNESS. One difficulty in our country with refer- 
ence to diversification and rotation is that we find it impos- 
sible to determine the places into which to carry the sub- 
stitution, and that it is more or less like jumping from the 
fraying pan into the fire. Of course, I am thoroughly in 
favor of the diversification proposition, but somehow or 
another it seems we have too much land in production at 
this time, and a farmer, as long as he owns the land, is 
not going to allow it to remain entirely idle; he is going to 
try to make the best use of it possible, and, as I say, the 
difficulty we have had is in finding substitute crops. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will say to my friend that if 
we had a condition under which the farmers in the drought- 
stricken areas of this country had any reserve or surplus 
with which to purchase food for to feed their families and 
animals, you would not have such an acute wheat problem; 
and if these cotton farmers, could have some money to buy 
the products of these factories there would not be so 
acute a problem of the idle, hungry, and poorly clothed 
factory people. It is my judgment the remedy for this 
general paralysis must be applied where the paralysis be- 
gan with the producers of agricultural exportable sur- 
pluses. The process of bleeding the farmers while they 
bleed the soil is at an end. Both are exhausted. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think that is true to some extent. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think that is true to a great 
extent. Now, I do not want to take any more of your time. 
I have just talked along here in a sort of random fashion, 
but I do believe that the sort of talk I have been trying 
to make, with a sort of round-table discussion, is a whole 
lot better way for sensible men to consider serious questions 
than to have some man make an oration here for an hour 
or so, soaring in his flights of oratory entirely away 
from the matter which lies right flat down here on the 
earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, it has been charged now and then on the 
floor of the House and elsewhere that Congress has been 
derelict in its duty toward the service men. This is unfair, 
as the record conclusively shows. A survey of the legisla- 
tion of every country in the world will show that no nation, 
ancient or modern, has done more for its service men than 
our country. The legislation enacted by Congress for the 
relief and assistance of its veterans of all wars has had the 
hearty approval of the people of this country. 

Much of the criticism of Congress for an alleged failure 
to legislate for our service men has been due to the failure 
of those who are called upon to administer the relief legis- 
lation. A narrow construction of the laws has worked in- 
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justice in thousands of instances, contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the veterans’ legislation enacted by Congress. 

By legislation and by executive order we have done much 
to correct discrimination and injustice, but there are still 
sins of omission and commission on the part of Government 
departments that must be stopped if we are to be fair with 
many veterans, disabled and otherwise. 

I wish to call the attention of the Members of the House 
to the case of a disabled ex-service man from my congres- 
sional district who has been endeavoring since early in the 
spring of 1929 to be reinstated as a guard in the Zoological 
Park under the Smithsonian Institution. I refer to Mr. 
George Weaver, whose statement of service in the Marine 
Corps and the Regular Army I shall submit for the RECORD: 

HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington, January 8, 1931. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN REED: In response to your telephonic 
request of this date, you are informed that George Russel Weaver, 
who was born January 28, 1881, at Grant, Montgomery County, 
Iowa, enlisted in the Marine Corps December 19, 1905, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and was honorably discharged June 1, 1907, at Mare 
Island, Calif., upon report of medical survey for disability, a pri- 
vate, with character excellent. During this enlistment he served 
ashore in the Philippine Islands from April 22, 1906, to January 
13, 1907. 

With best wishes, I am, sincerely yours, 
H. FULLER, 
Major General Commandant, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, January 8, 1931, 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. REED: This is in reply to your personal call at my 
office to-day for the military record of George Weaver, who it is 
stated, served in Company E, Nineteenth Infantry, and Fifty- 
fourth Company Coast Artillery, 1908-1911. 

The official records show that George Weaver first enlisted in 
the United States Army January 6, 1908, at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., for three years. He was assigned to Company E, Nineteenth 
United States Infantry; was transferred June 30, 1910, to the 
Fifty-fourth Company, Coast Artillery Corps; and was honorably 
discharged December 21, 1910, at Fort McDowell, Calif., for the 
convenience of the Government, a private. Character good. 

The records further show that this soldier reenlisted Fe 
27, 1911. at Fort Logan, Colo., for three years, and that he was 
honorably discharged August 10, 1911, at Fort Logan, Colo., as a 
recruit, attached to the Nineteenth Recruit Company, United 
States Army, on surgeon's certificate of disability, due to dysen- 
tery, amebic chronic, incurred in line of duty in previous enlist- 
ment. Character excellent. 

The records also show that this soldier served in the Philippine 
Islands from March 4, 1910, to November 15, 1910. 

Very respectfully, 
OC. H. BRIDGES, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


Here we have a man whose character was above reproach 
throughout three enlistments in the Marine Corps and 
Army. You will note that he was first discharged in 1907 
“for disability incurred in service in line of duty” in the 
Philippines. His record indicates that he is the high type 
of man who attempts a come-back time and again. He 
did not give up and apply for a pension; he then enlisted 
in the Army and served in the Philippine Islands, where his 
disability caused his second honorable discharge, in 1910. 
Nor did he apply for a pension, to which he was entitled, at 
that time; not until after he was honorably discharged 
August 10, 1911, for the third time, on surgeon’s certificate 
of disgbility, incurred in line of duty in previous enlistment, 
character excellent. Four years after George Weaver was 
first discharged for disability incurred in service in line of 
duty he applied for and received a small pension, $7 per 
month, which has since been increased to $50 per month. 

This man is not a quitter. In 1920 he passed a Civil 
Service examination for guard in the Zoological Park with 
a mark of 89.20 and, mind you, he did not claim the five 
points preferential rating to which he was entitled at that 
time. He claimed no preference as a disabled ex-service 


man. Under the present law that rating would be 99.20, and 
he would go to the top of the list. But, strictly upon his 
merit, his high rating placed him in the position which he 
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filled for 5 years, 1 month, and 13 days, until ill health again 
caused him to return home to Rushford, N. Y., in my Con- 
gressional District, in November, 1926. 

After two years on the farm, Mr. Weaver’s health im- 
proved. Fifty dollars a month was not enough to support 
his wife, two small children, and himself. He returned to 
Washington in the spring of 1929 and applied to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for reinstatement to his old job as guard 
at the Zoological Park. He was going to make another 
“comeback.” Was he met with encouragement, apprecia- 
tion of his more than five years’ service in the park? 

From June 1 to December 31, 1929, and from January 5 
to August 31, 1930, he was given temporary employment as 
a laborer, at $3.50 per day, working seven days a week. The 
man was able to go to work again, anxious to make a decent 
living for his family, his wife and two small children. But 
instead of endeavoring to place him in his old job at the 
first opportunity, others, nonservice, able-bodied young men, 
were transferred and appointed outright to the compara- 
tively easy employment as guard, and our disabled soldier 
was using the blacksmith’s hammer, shoving wheelbarrows 
averaging 200 pounds of coal, to all of which the deep cal- 
louses on his hands give ample testimony. 

I took this matter up with the Smithsonian Institution 
and urged that they give favorable consideration to Mr. 
Weaver’s application, which had been pending since the 
spring of 1929, for reinstatement as a guard. I was informed 
on November 26, 1930, by Mr. C. G. Abbott, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, that— 

He is quite hard of hearing and possesses other physical dis- 
ability which render him unfit for the position of policeman. In 
the event of a rough-and-tumble encounter, as any policeman 
must be prepared for at all times, he would be unable to take 
proper care of himself. 

For the information of the House, I wish to submit the 
medical certificate of his physical examination, which was 
performed by the United States Public Health Service on 
July 28, 1930: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE CoMMISSION—CERTIFICATE OF MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION UNDER EXECUTIVE ORDER JUNE 18, 1923 


(Applicant must fill in dotted lines below) 


George R. Weaver, 636 Newton Place NW.; sex, male; date of 
birth, January 28, 1882. 

What examination did you take? Mechanic. In what depart- 
ment and bureau are you to be employed? Zoo Park. In what 
city or town are you to to be employed? District of Columbia. 

Physician should fill in the following: Height, without shoes, 
69 inches; weight, in clothing, 136% pounds. Weight, without 
clothing pounds, Males, without clothing; females, 
clothed but without wrap or hat. 

Items checks (y) were examined and found normal. Deviations 
from normal are noted. (See instructions on back of sheet.) 

1, Eyes: For distance; with glasses if worn: Right 20; left 20. 
Without glasses: Right 2 left 20/30. Evidence of disease or 
RIPI Right 

. Ears: Is 8 voice heard at 20 feet? 
Right, 20 feet. 
ities 20 feet. 
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(If “ Yes,” state extent of impairment of function) 
12. Deformities, atrophies, and other abnormalties, diseases, or 
defects not included above 

13. Scars of serious injury or disease: Appendectomy. 
Firn , ˙YY——.. — eiaa 
. Has applicant ever received pension, compensation, or training 
because of disability received while in military or naval serv- 
ice? Yes. If “ Yes,” describe disability and state whether 
present now: Dysentery (not present now) hard fecal masses. 


For males, to be taken only upon special written request of the 
official ordering examination. 
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16. Considering your findings in this examination, as well as the 
history and the duties of the position of under mechanic, 
what is the ability of the applicant to perform the duties? 
Physically qualified. 

Place of examination: U. S. P. H. S. Relief Station, Room 323, 
Post Office . Twelfth and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C 

Date of examination: July 28, 1930. 

The examining physician must be in the Federal service. 


(Name of examining physician) 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service. 
(Title, and branch of medical service) 

This report is to be returned to the official of the United States 
Civil Service Commission requesting the examination. 

The aim of the Executive order of June 18, 1923, and of this 
examination thereunder is to obtain information as to the physical 
condition of appointees to the classified civil service with a view 
to promoting efficiency and minimizing accidents and claims under 
United States employees’ compensation laws. 

NOTES FOR EXAMINING PHYSICIAN 


Weight: Males, without clothing, and also in ordinary clothing 
without overcoat or hat (weigh twice); females, clothed but with- 
out wrap or hat. 

Height: Without boots or shoes; observe that no appliances are 
used to increase. 

The examination should Toara the following observations, as to— 

(1) Eyes: Ptosis; scars; pterygium, In record- 
ing vision consider 20 tat: as normal and report all vision as a 
fraction with 20 feet as numerator and the smallest type read at 
20 feet as denominator. If glasses are used, record for each eye 
the finding with and without glasses. 

(2) Ears: Evidence of middle ear or mastoid disease; condition 
of drums; . In recording hearing, record 20 feet as 
normal distance for conversational voice and record deviation from 
normal as fraction with 20 as denominator and actual distance as 
numerator. 

(3) Nose: Ability to blow through each nostril. 
speculum examination would not be indicated. 

(4) Throat: Tonsils; hypertrophy. 

(5) Mouth: Missing teeth; pyorrhea. 

(6) Thyroid: Presence of tumor in neck and tremor; exophthal- 
mos; nervous hig disposition; especially in women. 

(7) Heart: Murmurs. If valvular disease exists, state whether 
or not it is fully compensated. 

(8) Lungs: It is necessary that the auscultatory cough be used. 
Tuberculosis; if present, state whether active or arrested, and if 
arrested your opinion as to how long it has been quiescent. 
Sputum to be examined for tubercle bacilli in all suspected cases. 

(9) Inguinal rings: Hernia; no hernia but impulse on coughing; 
no hernia or impulse but abnormally large rings. Any other 
hernia should be noted, and if present describe fully and state 
whether it is retained by well-fitting truss. 

(10 to 13) Scars, deformities, atrophies, paralyses, or flat foot of 
such a nature as to incapacitate or become aggravated by work 
or be later alleged as caused by accident or occupation. By flat 
foot,” as used in this form, is meant a foot with impaired func- 
tion, the term being equivalent to “fallen or misplaced arch,” 
an abnormal condition. Impairment of function is the point to 
be noted, It is not intended that small, insignificant blemishes 
which might be referred to as marks of identification be recorded. 

(14) Urinalysis to be made and blood pressure to be taken 
when especially indicated, particularly in persons over 40 when 
arteriosclerosis, nephritis, or diabetes is suspected. 


Record, if taken: Urinalysis: Sp. gr.. Albumen_... Sugar 
Blood pressure: Mm. Hg. systolic__.._- Mm. Hg. diastolic...... 
REMARK: 


If free, a 


(Title, and branch of medical service) 
Examined for position in— 


Title. Of potent T—8TʃTʃ 
Number of certificate upon which applicant's name appears 


Contrary to the advice of Mr. Abbott that “he is quite 
hard of hearing,” you will note the medical certificate re- 
ports his hearing as perfect 20-20.” His eyesight is re- 
ported as 20-30,” and evidence of his disability incurred in 
service in line of duty “ not present now.” 

The Civil Service Commission considers Mr. Weaver eligi- 
ble for reinstatement as guard and, in fact, has so advised 
the Agricultural Department, where I have made another 
vain attempt to place him. 

Upon my request, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution has furnished me with the following list of guards 
now employed at the National Zoological Park, and their 
military records: 


1931 


MILITARY SERVICE RECORD OF POLICE, NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Richard Sebastian, sergeant, age 48 years. Appointed National 
Zoological Park July 1, 1916. No service 

Noble S. Cook, age 74 years. Appointed National Zoological Park 
December 1, 1888. No service. 

Arthur L. Edwards, age 60 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park November 1, 1890. No service. 

John H. Ashby, age 40 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park August 3, 1918. No service. 

Robert E. Ewell, age 33 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park April 28, 1913. Furloughed for military duty July 19, 1916. 
Returned from military duty November 8, 1916. Furloughed for 
military duty March 31, 1917. Returned from military duty April 
21, 1919. 

Ladislaus A. Tabinski, age 54 years. Appointed National Zo- 
ological Park, April 17, 1925. Enlisted October 3, 1907. Dis- 
charged October 2, 1910. 

Charles B. Gooding, age 48 years. Appointed National Zoologi- 
cal Park November 1, 1920. No service. (Appointed policeman 
April 1, 1930.) 

James M. Watson, age 45 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park, December 10, 1918. Transferred to Post Office June 30, 1921. 
Transferred from Veterans’ Bureau December 22, 1926. No service. 

William R. James, age 31 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park, July 12, 1922. Enlisted September 5, 1916. Discharged July 
31, 1920. 

Charles F. Loyd, age 34 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park, October 1, 1930. Enlisted May 30, 1918. Discharged Decem- 
ber 20, 1918. 

Joseph C. Keene, age 29 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park, March 1, 1919. No service (entered on duty as policeman 
December 1, 1930). 

John H. Mills, age 36 years. Appointed National Zoological 
Park, December 16, 1927. Enlisted September 30, 1918. Dis- 
charged December 5, 1918. (Entered on duty as policeman De- 
cember 1, 1930.) 

George D. McLeod, age 29 years. Appointed National Zoologi- 
cal Park, September 1, 1928. No service. (Appointed policeman 
effective January 1, 1931.) 

Eight out of 11 have no service. One served 2 months, 5 days. 
One served 7 months. 


I am submitting for the record a copy of my reply to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: 
55 DECEMBER 29, 1930. 


Secretary Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Angorr: I regret that the pressure of business here 
has delayed this acknowledgment of your letter of November 26 
with reference to Mr. George R. Weaver, an employee of the 
National Zoological Park. 

I am very much interested in this statement contained in the 
third paragraph of your letter to the effect that “in the event of 
& rough-and-tumble encounter as any policeman must be pre- 
paed e for at all times he would be unable to take proper care of 


1 tek agree with you that Mr. Weaver is not in excellent physical 
condition which is verified by the fact that he receives a pension 
for disability incurred in line of duty as a soldier. I understand 
that his duties consist of handling eight or nine wheelbarrows 
of coal each day, averaging 200 pounds, also assisting the black- 
smith, which seems rather heavy duty for a war veteran who 
would not be able to take care of himself in a rough-and-tumble 
encounter. 

A number of us here in Congress feel that the departments treat 
our disabled veterans ful where they have the slightest 
discretion in appointments, and when I look over the list inclosed 
with your letter I am very sure that you have not exerted the 
pare ra to give Mr. Weaver the consideration to which he is 
en 

I shall endeavor to find another Government position for him. 
In the meantime, I expect that his duties will be made as difficult 
as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
DANIEL A. REED, 

In glancing over the lists of guards, I notice that one of 
them is 74 years old; another who has, unfortunately, lost 
the sight of one eye, is 60 years old. While these men have 
been in the Government service for a long time and should 
by all means be cared for, it is my belief that they should be 
assigned to positions where they would not be subjected to 
“rough-and-tumble encounters.” 

It further seems to me that Mr. John Ashby, age 40 years; 
Mr. Charles B. Goodings, age 48; Mr. James M. Watson, age 
45; Mr. Joseph C. Keene, age 29; or Mr. George D. McLeod, 
age 29, no one of whom has seen military service, might be 
assigned to a more difficult task and make way for Mr. 
Weaver. 

The least that could have been done for this disabled vet- 
eran would have been to have given him preferential con- 
sideration over the following men, none of whom have seen 
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military service and all of whom have been appointed to 
sia as guards since Mr. Weaver applied for reinstate- 
ment: 

Mr. Gooding, appointed April 1, 1930. 

Mr. Keene, transferred to police force December 1, 1930. 

Mr. McLeod, transferred to police force January 1, 1931. : 

Mr. Mills, age 36, who served from September 30 to De- 
cember 5, 1918, in military service, was transferred to the 
police force effective December 1, 1930, and Mr. Lloyd, age 
34, who served from May 30 to December 20, 1918, in mili- 
tary service, was appointed as a guard on October 1, 1930. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Weaver has been put aside 
while these nonservice men have been appointed, it might- 
occur to you that there might be some foundation for the 
statement of the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
that he is unfitted for the position of guard, but in this, 
regard I call your attention not only to the medical exami- 
nation made by the Public Health Service but to the fact' 
that the Civil Service Commission will certify him for a 
position as guard upon the request of any department of 
the Government. But, as in all reinstatements, the appoint- ! 
ment official of the department must request the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to certify his name. This leaves all rein- 
statements in the hands of the Government departments. 

As you know, when a man has resigned from a Govern- 
ment position he is never again placed on the eligible list 
and certified to the departments for a position. If he should 
apply to the Civil Service Commission, he would be advised 
that he must find a vacancy and have the department 
request his reinstatement. 

This leaves the fate of our veterans, or anyone seeking 
reinstatement, entirely in the hands of the appointment 
Officials in the various departments. You will at once realize 
what an impossible thing it is for a man to make the rounds 
to all of the appointment clerks of all the departments and 
find a job. If you have ever known a Government depart- 
ment to volunteer the information that a vacancy existed, 
you have been more fortunate than I have. 

What is the answer? From my experience and the ex- 
perience of a number of Members with whom I have talked, 
we can not expect to change the attitude of these appoint- 
ment officials in the departments toward our disabled vet- 
erans. It may be that a reemployment register, such as 
we had immediately following the war in the Civil Service 
Commission, would solve the problem if our veterans, dis- 
abled and able-bodied, who are seeking reinstatement, were, 
upon application, placed upon a register of eligibles and 
certified to the departments in the same manner as those 
who are seeking their first appointment. 

We must not permit our disabled ex-service men to be 
met with a cold reception and discouragement when they 
are making every effort to reestablish themselves. 

The question of reinstatement no doubt affects our dis- 
abled veterans more than any other class of Government 
employees, and logically so, because these men, in trying 
to win their way back into steady employment, often find 
that their impaired health compels them to give up their 
work for a while and subsist on the compensation which we 
have provided. Then, after a period of rest, they are again 
ready and anxious to take up their work and endeavor to 
carry on. This is where the discretionary power of the 
Government departments enters very vitally into their lives, 
as in the case of Mr. Weaver. 

As you know, President Hoover has recently named the 
following advisory committee to carry on the study author- 
ized by Executive order of June 9, 1928: 

Hon. Thomas B. Campbell, chairman, president Civil 
Service Commission. 

Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Hon. Royal Johnson, of South Dakota. 

Hon. Seth Richardson, Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. John Thomas Taylor, American Legion. 

I understand that this committee has held two preliminary 
meetings, one just before Christmas, for the purpose of or- 
ganization, and the other on January 6, 1931. 
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The purpose of the committee is set forth in the following 
Executive order of June 9, 1928: 3 
EXECUTIVE ORDER OF JUNE 9, 1928 

There is hereby created an advisory committee whose duty will 
be to study, analyze, and report upon the civil-seryice rules relat- 
ing to the veterans’ preference. Its main purpose will be to. as- 
certain ways and means for making Government positions avail- 
able for the disabled veterans. 

The committee is empowered to make a survey of the positions 
available in the executive branch of the Federal Government and 
to draft recommendations to be submitted to the President not 
later than December 1, 1928. The report of the committee should 
include advice as to what modification, if any, should be made in 
the present Executive order relating to such veterans’ preference. 

I hereby appoint as such advisory committee Hon. HAMILTON 
Fis, Jr., Member of the House of Representatives, chairman; Hon. 
William T. Deming, president Civil Service Commission; Brig. Gen. 
Fran. T. Hines, Director Veterans’ Bureau; Col. William J. Dono- 
rou Assistant Attorney General; and Lieut. Col. John Thomas 

n members of the committee are empowered to 
designate alternates to act for them whenever necessary. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
` Tue Warre House, June 9, 1928. 

I have every confidence that the members of the com- 
mittee are most sympathetic toward our veterans, and I 
hope they may devise a plan such as the reemployment 
register which I have suggested, or some other method to 
insure the reinstatement of ex-service men. 

This is not my first experience with the Government de- 
partments and bureaus where the employment. of disabled 
veterans were concerned. Another recent case was that of 
a World War veteran who lost one leg overseas, a fine young 
man, a college graduate. This young man, after having 
been refused employment by a number of business con- 
cerns because of his greater liability to accident and, there- 
fore, more of a risk on account of the State compensation 
laws, came to Washington. The Civil Service Commission, 
I wish to state, has shown him every possible courtesy and 
kindness within its power. Through the cooperation of 
Hon. George R. Wales, of that commission, a temporary 
appointment was arranged in the Census Bureau pending 
an examination. 

It was, however, like drawing teeth in the Census Bureau 
to get them to request short extensions of the temporary 
appointment until an examination was called. He was dis- 
charged before he could qualify for regular appointment. 
He is now on the civil-service eligible list, at the top of the 
register for student finger-print classifier, which will en- 
able him to be certified to any general clerical position, 
but preferably the Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The employment clerk of that bureau can 
find no place for him, nor does there seem to be any need 
for an additional clerk in any of the departments, except 
one temporary position in the Veterans’ Bureau for a period 
of 88 days. Before that time has elapsed I hope the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee on veterans’ preference will have 
devised ways of carrying out “its main purpose,” which is 
“to ascertain ways and means for making Government 
positions available for the disabled veterans.” 

Many Members of this House with whom I have talked 
have had experiences with the Government departments 
similar to these. It is my intention to call these cases to 
the attention of the President’s Advisory Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Preference, and my purpose in bringing these matters 
before the House is to suggest that those of you who have 
had like experiences do the same. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, in the debate on the amend- 
ment to the War Department appropriation bill, proposed by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], reference 
was made to Norwich University, located at Northfield, Vt., as 
a strictly military institution. Inasmuch as the value of such 
training in schools and colleges was under challenge, it may 
not be inappropriate before we get too far away from the sub- 
ject to draw a lesson from the experience of that institution, 
one of the foremost colleges of its class in the country. In 
fact, many authorities give it rank next to West Point in the 
efficiency of instruction, and because it has contributed so 
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much to the upbuilding of the Nation and to its defense at 
critical periods of our history. 

Norwich University was founded in 1819 by Capt. Alden 
Partridge, who for 12 years was connected with West Point 
as a professor of mathematics and civil engineering and as 
superintendent for two years. He was an early advocate of 
the policy of establishing military schools similar to West 
Point, with doors open to the young men of the whole country 
for an education that would fit them to command in times 
of need and for faithful service to their country. 

Captain Partridge was a man of broad vision. As early as 
1818 he set forth views that the best means of national 
defense lay in preparation in times of peace. He saw that 
the chief reliance of national defense was in the great body 
of the American people organized into suitable military 
establishments, officered by men of the right capacity, scien- 
tific education, and military training. He set out to supply 
certain deficiencies in the educational training of American 
colleges. He believed that education in its perfect form 
should prepare our youth in the best possible manner for 
the correct discharge of duties in any station of life. 

Following out his plan he was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a military school at Portsmouth, Va., which was 
sponsored by the legislature of that State. This school, with 
a similar one at Lexington, Va., served as types for the estab- 
lishment of many other institutions of a similar kind 
throughout the Southern States. At a later period of his 
life he established a school at Brandywine Springs near 
Wilmington, Del., and another at Bristol, Pa. Through these 
activities he came to be regarded as the father of the idea 
of military instruction in schools and colleges. 

He took still another advanced step in the development of 
the American idea of national defense. In 1842 he called 
together at Reading, Pa., a group of officers and men of the 
volunteer militia of that State and proceeded to instruct 
them in the manual of arms and in company, regimental, 
and brigade movements during the day, and to further in- 
struct them through the conduct of lecture courses at night. 
He was the originator of the idea of citizens’ military train- 
ing camps and reserve officers’ training. His work in this 
connection had much to do with bringing the militia of the 
States into a uniform system that would give respectability 
and efficiency to that department of the public service. 

In addition to these activities he was the moving spirit 
in calling a convention of military officers and persons 
interested in giving greater efficiency in the organization of 
militia of the several States. These conventions were con- 
tinued for several years for the discussion of plans of or- 
ganization. The proceedings were printed by order of Con- 
gress and formed the basis for the development of our 
National Guard system. 

Norwich University, guided by the spirit of its founder, 
has directed its training along lines laid down by him. 
We may well consider the experience of 100 years and draw 
from it lessons to guide us in dealing with the question of 
military training in schools and colleges. 

The institution has given to the Nation men who have 
been leaders in thought and action, not alone in war but 
in times of peace, in our great commercial development and 
in advancing the material welfare of the country. 

In time of war, up to the World War, her sons to the 
number of nearly 500 served as officers with the troops of 
33 of our States and Territories. In this list appear the 
names of 7 major generals, 8 brigadier generals, 1 surgeon 
general, 39 colonels, 34 lieutenant colonels, 24 majors, 155 
captains, 1 admiral, 3 rear admirals, 6 commodores, and 
3 captains of the Navy. 

Norwich furnished 770 men for the World War. Eighty- 
six per cent of the graduates held commissions. Sixty-two 
per cent of these ranked above second lieutenants. Is there 
any other college in the country that can show a better 
record? 

I will allude to only two outstanding military leaders who 
attended Norwich. President Truman B. Ransom resigned 
during the Mexican War to take command of the Ninth 
United States Infantry. He led that regiment in a gallant 
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charge up the heights of Chapultepec, but was mortally 
wounded at the moment of victory. His bravery in leader- 
ship was the deciding factor in the capture of that fortress. 
The other is Admiral George Dewey who, when he gave the 
command at Manila to Gridley to commence firing, opened 
the gates of the Orient to the civilizing and helpful influ- 
ence of America. There are hundreds of others who re- 
ceived inspiration for military service from contact with 
the institution, and who have served their country with 
distinction and honor. Let us turn to its helpful influence 
in times of peace. 

The graduates of Norwich have been the builders. In 
this class may I call your attention to Asa Howe the great 
railroad construction engineer of the Northeast and in the 
Central West; William H. Greenwood, builder of the Kansas 
Pacific railroad to Denver, the Pueblo & Arkansas, and 
chief engineer of the Mexican National; George H. Elliot, 
builder of the Aqueduct system of the National Capital; 
Alonzo F. Estabrook the railroad builder of the early days 
of Indiana; Marcus Robinson, who made such a record as 
a builder in Virginia that he was offered the position of 
chief engineer for the building of all the railroads for the 
Russian Empire; Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, one time a 
Member of Congress, who laid the bands of steel over the 
prairies, up over the Rocky Mountains and down into the 
valleys of the Pacific coast and gave us the Union Pacific 
system; Edwin McNeill, construction engineer of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Newell Gleason, builder of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. There are hundreds 
of others who could be added to this roll. In fact I have 
a list of over 200 railroads in the building of which Norwich 
men had an important part. 

Norwich men have been leaders in the political field. In 
the list of these we find Gov. Ryland Fletcher of Vermont; 
Jefferson P. Kidder, one time judge of the United States 
Court for the then Territory of Dakota; Calvin Lyon, Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Idaho in the early days; Gilman 
Folson, for years one of the leading lawyers of the State of 
Iowa; Judge Burleigh Spaulding, of the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota; Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy in the 
Cabinet of President Lincoln; the distinguished lawyer of 
North Carolina, whose name escapes me for the moment 
but who was attorney general of the Confederacy in the 
cabinet of Jefferson Davis; Horatio Seymour, twice Gover- 
nor of the Empire State and the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1868; John Phillips, Member of Congress from 
Alabama; Isaac S. Morse, Member of Congress from Louisi- 
ana and later in the Diplomatic Service; Luther S. Dixon, 
of Wisconsin, distinguished lawyer and judge; William P. 
Kellogg, one time chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, later United States Senator from Louisiana, gov- 
ernor, again United States Senator, and later a Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Norwich graduates have laid foundations for great enter- 
prises in their day and generation. In that class we have 
Junius Spencer Morgan, founder of the house of Morgan in 
New York City, London, and Paris; James H. Ward, who 
conceived the idea of the establishment of the Naval Acad- 
emy and one of its first instructors; Charles E. Tilton, head 
of a great banking concern in Oregon and organizer of the 
development of the Northwest; Edward Dean Adams, of 
New York City, business organizer and financier, chairman 
of the committee that reorganized the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, reorganizer of the West Shore & Buffalo, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and many other great corporations, 
and one of the leading civil engineers of the world; Alvan 
ani Bovay, the founder of the Republican Party at Ripon, 
Wis. 

These are a few of the men Norwich has given to the 
world for lives of usefulness to their fellowmen, through 
military training combined with scientific academic work. 
The list is woefully incomplete, since I have included only 
names that occur to me without access to the records. 

It is the consensus of opinion of educators that the success 
of Norwich men is due to the splendid qualities of leadership 
acquired through military training. This is the lesson the 
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institution gives to the Nation. It has met the demands of 
the day that educational institutions turn out graduates 
qualified for leadership in national development. I can say 
without fear of contradiction that Norwich has contributed 
more successful men than any other institution, taking into 
consideration the numbers of graduates. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Swick] made 
inquiry of me during the progress of the debate of Thursday 
if Norwich had any trouble in enrolling students. The 
truth is we refuse admission to scores each year owing to 
lack of accommodations.’ The demand for the kind of an 
education Norwich offers has become so great that we are 
now seeking to raise $1,500,000 with which to increase our 
facilities. This effort is proceeding to success under the 
able leadership of its president, Col. Charles A. Plumley, 
the son of a former distinguished Member of this House and 
one of my predecessors. 

One of the enemies of our country to-day is the profes- 
sional pacifist. He bores from within, and, given time with- 
out check, he will weaken the noble structure built by our 
forbears. Against all attacks on our country, its Constitu- 
tion, and its institutions Norwich University and Norwich 
men stand as the staunchest of defenders. That has been 
its policy for a hundred years. We pledge the same stead- 
fastness and loyalty for the years of the future. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I propose to revert to 
the subject concerning which I made some remarks on 
Tuesday last, namely, the foreign and domestic trade of the 
United States. 

During the past few days the press of the country has 
given extensive publicity to the report made by one of our 
prominent international bankers to his board of directors. 
I think it will be found that the general reaction to the 
proposals made by this gentleman is divided into two classes. 
Theorists and internationalists and probably political econo- 
mists will doubtless agree with the suggestions and contend 
that they offer some opportunities for readjustments and 
improvements in business conditions. On the other hand, 
the practical busines men and Government officials who do 
not regard successful foreign investments as being of the 
first importance will take material exception and directly 
oppose the suggestions offered. 

Quite likely I would not again enter into a discussion of 
this subject were it not for a somewhat unprecedented inci- 
dent which occurred when I spoke a few days ago. At the 
close of my brief remarks I asked permission to extend the 
same by including a brief statement made on the subject by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Julius Klein, who not only 
is recognized as a world-trade expert but who is one of the 
high officials of our Government. While it was, of course, 
within the rights of the Member, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], to interpose an objection, I consider 
that it was disrespectful to Doctor Klein and particularly to 
the office he holds. 

In order that the remarks which I asked permission to 
insert may become a part of the Recorp I propose to read 
them at this time. 

In a statement by Doctor Klein he said: 

Speaking of export trade obstacles, we hear much these days 
from job-hunting demagogues and headline hungry publiciteers of 
the devastation to be visited upon trade by way of retaliatory tariff | 
discriminations, 

Doubtless there will be a few bona fide instances of this, but 
such problems are far from being a novelty in our commercial 
development. 

Our traders have long been accustomed to encounter discrimi- 
natory devices in world markets everywhere, applied because of 
our war-debt policy, or our immigration policy, or our tariff policy, 
or any other handy alibi. 

But in time these difficulties, no matter what their alleged 
cause, have been overcome. And the usual arbiter of their fate 
has been the determined foreign consumer, insisting upon the 
availability of American films or tractors or other wares which 
seem to meet his needs so completely. 

In fact, consumers everywhere in these days of “the buyers’ 
market are pretty apt to have the last word. 


For one thing, there are a good many more of them than there 
are of rival traders or ambitious politicians, and they are con- 
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siderably better placed than they ever before were to assert their 
wants and to see that something is done about it. 

The special merits of American merchandise are thoroughly 
understood by buyers in every remote corner of the globe, thanks 
to our films, our advertising technique, the world-wide spread of 
our illustrated periodicals, and the universal growth of our branch 
factories. 


Last month, following a two months’ visit abroad, Doctor 
Klein made a radio address in which, among other things, 
he said: 

In Europe and the Near East the alleged foreign enmity toward 
this country and its business efforts is largely mythical right 
now—a figment of superheated ations. 

To be sure, you can find some local irritation or envy in certain 
spots, but any general, organized animosity or malevolence toward 
American commerce or the American people is virtually non- 
existant. 

Here is a striking fact: In only one European country can bit- 
terness against us on account of the tariff be said to prevail to-day 
with any real strength, and that is a country of distinctly minor 
im; ce in world economics, only 3 per, cent of whose exports 
were adversely affected by our new tariff act 

In by far the greater number of European and eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries ill-feeling toward the United States is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. 

And in one great region to which we give too little thought, the 
Balkans and the Near East, there is a genuine, deep regard for 
this country, a hearty friendliness that has arisen from a variety 
of causes, especially because of our obvious and utter lack of im- 
perialistic motives in those quarters, in contrast with the aspira- 
tions of some of the great European powers. 

That is the firm impression I got en route through the Balkans 
and the Near East, talking with men in most of the walks of life— 
economists, industrialists, labor leaders, financiers, statesmen, 
presidents, kings. 


Let me now briefly return to the principal suggestions 
offered in the report of the chairman of the board to which 
I have just referred, namely, reduction in wages, reduction 
of duties, and reduction of foreign debts. 

The wage feature has been very fully answered by repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor. I quote first 
from President William Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, who, while in attendance upon the midwinter 
session of the federation at Miami, Fla., made the following 
comment: 

Mr. Wiggin is illogical and at odds with our leading economists, 
also many < our great employers, in his advocacy of lower 


If, with our present production, we lower wages and thus de- 
crease the buying power of consumers throughout the Nation, 
this depression may continue indefinitely. Having the materials 
and the production machinery, we can only restore normal busi- 
ness conditions by placing the Nation’s buying power on a par 
with production. 


Mr. Hugh Frayne, New York representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, made this statement: 


I regret very much that Mr. Wiggin, head of the largest bank 
in the world, should say that wage reductions will help our unem- 
ployment situation. His statement in this regard will have not 
only a depressing effect generally but it will encourage those who 
may be inclined to reduce wages and limit their forces. Lower 
wages will lower consumption. Let him increase the pay of his 
employees and he will at once see that their consumption will in- 
crease. Wage reductions never created better times. If low wages 
will bring prosperity, China would be at the top and not at the 
bottom of the prosperity group. 

Low wages mean dissatisfied workers, strife and trouble, and a 
lowering of the consumption of commodities. We want greater 
consumption of commodities, and the way to get that is to main- 
tain prevailing wages and to raise wages. 


Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, said: 


Wage reductions would not result in lowering commodity prices. 
They would only benefit some selfish employing interests and 
would at the same time further break down the purchasing ability 
of millions of workers all over the United States. 

The average annual wage of American workers being what they 
are, about $1,250, we consider Mr. Wiggin's advice to labor to help 
bring about prosperity through wage reductions neither logical 
nor helpful. It is characteristic that not one of the big employers 
of labor in the United States has as yet come forward with such 
a suggestion. 


With regard to the tariff, this has been so fully discussed, 
pro and con, that there is very little need of extended argu- 
ment. The inference is drawn in the report that owing to 
‘the increased rates in the 1930 tariff act our foreign trade 
has been materially reduced. Official statistics do not bear 
out this claim. 
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During the period in which the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act of 1922 was in force the value of our exports increased 
from $4,167,000,000 to $5,240,000,000, and the value of our 
imports increased from $3,792,000,000 to $4,399,000,000. In 
other words, in spite of the tariff increases provided in the 
act of 1922, our business with foreign countries showed a 
steady, healthy increase during the years that followed. 

The present world-wide depression began several months 
before the tariff act of 1930 became law. It therefore can 
not be held that the rates contained therein are a factor 
in the present condition. While foreign trade has dimin- 
ished in volume during the present depression, official 
Statistics show that the United States has retained its per- 
centage of trade with the countries of the world. 

I stated in my previous remarks that the critics of the 
tariff dealt in generalities and did not specify particular 
items. While in theory it would appear that increased rates 
of duty should be followed by increased costs to consumers, 
this frequently does not work out in practice. No better 
illustration can be found than the case of sugar, the duty 
on which was increased by the 1930 tariff law. I admit I 
was one of the opponents of this increase. During the 
preparation of the bill figures were presented purporting to 
show the increased cost to the American home which an 
increase in the sugar duty would entail. It is true that fig- 
ures do not lie, but sometimes they are susceptible to 
serious mistakes. The retail price of sugar a year ago was 
6.6 cents a pound. In November last it was 5.8 cents. This 
is the average retail price throughout the United States, as 
furnished by the Department of Commerce. This decrease 
in price has occurred in spite of the added duty on sugar. 
It is much safer to say that prices follow supply and demand 
and competitive conditions than to say that they follow 
tariff rates. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les; for a brief question. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman, who is a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, if he knows of 
a single instance where the adverse prophecies relative to 
the effect of the new tariff bill have been carried out or 
realized? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the gentleman should, perhaps, 
ask that question of some one who was not favorable to the 
tariff bill when it was passed. I was strongly in favor of it 
and I know the way it has worked out since then has been 
extremely advantageous if normal conditions existed in 
this country to-day. 

Mr. SLOAN. And the gentleman knows of no adverse 
prophecy that has been carried out? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know of no such instance and I do 
not think one exists. 

In reference to the proposed reduction of war debts, this 
subject was gone into thoroughly by the American Debt 
Settlement Commission in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the countries whose obligations we hold. The one 
rule which our representatives adhered to above all others 
was ability to pay. In following this rule settlements were 
fixed on such a basis as would not cause any nation undue 
hardship in meeting its obligation to this country. 

It may be that certain bankers interested in foreign se- 
curities are justified in finding fault with the settlements ar- 
rived at by the Foreign Debt Settlement Commission on 
practically all loans made by this country during and fol- 
lowing the war. On the other hand, each one of these 
settlements was adopted on the fioor of this House and the 
action of the commission was supported here. 

The explanations which were presented on the floor were 
certainly convincing, and no man contributed more to the 
final result than our able colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp].. I have been intimately associated 
with him for years on the Ways and Means Committee, and 
those of us who have been fortunate enough to meet with 
him around the committee table have the same high opinion 
of his ability and his conscientious public service as have 
the Members of this House, regardless of their party affilia- 
tions. 
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So I say that when Judge Crisp, with his abundant knowl- 
edge of all the details of the debt settlements, tells us, as 
he did in his speeches, that we were dealing fairly and justly 
with our former allies, I for one prefer to accept his find- 
ings than those of a banker whose suggestions are naturally 
biased by his business interests. 

Let me quote a very recent contribution by one of the 
-keenest thinkers in this country, Calvin Coolidge, regarding 
our foreign trade and our living conditions. He says: 

The better the trade of the (British) empire the better will be 
our trade. Over two-fifths of our exports go to the British Empire. 
Canada is our largest customer, with the British Isles a close 
second. We want them all prosperous. To maintain our living 
standards we have and shall retain some advantage in our home 
markets under the tariff, but imports of about $3,000,000,000, free 
from duties, make us the second largest free market in the world. 
No nation can do all the export trade on earth. Unless it is 
properly distributed, it diminishes. We can take our chances with 
all other exporters and wish them well. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that in view of the eminent 
authorities I have quoted on all three of the suggestions of 
the chairman of the board of the Chase National Bank, he 
fails to make his case in any one of them, and the American 
people to-day anticipate a speedy restoration of normal 
business conditions, both in our domestic markets and in 
our foreign markets, without resorting to reduction of wages, 
reduction of the tariff, or reduction of the debts owed us by 
foreign countries. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman feel that 
the tariff bill to which he has referred at length is better 
supported by assertions rather than by existing facts? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Of course, the latter we will all admit. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman think he 
can demonstrate the wisdom of the tariff by existing con- 
ditions? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I certainly think so, provided one gives 
due allowance for world-wide conditions, over which neither 
the tariff nor any other single thing in this country can 
control. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, when the con- 
ference report carrying appropriations for the year 1931 
was before the House at the last session I made a speech 
in which attention was called to the tentative allocation 
by the State Department of funds carried in the bill for 
rent, fuel, and light. 

Mr. Brrns, of Tennessee, made a speech on the same sub- 
ject; and Mr. Byrns and I both made reference also to the 
item inserted by the Senate under the head of “ Representa- 
tion allowances.” 

It was very pleasing to find that the State Department 
later made an entirely different allocation from that which 
we called attention to, and which was in conformity to a 
limitation referred to in my speech as expressive of the 
wish of the House conferees. 

Since it is my purpose to refer to these matters when 
the bill is read under the 5-minute rule, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to insert my speech made on the conference 
report, and also to insert, as a part of my remarks, the 
order of the President relating to representation allowances 
and the allocation made during 1931 of such allowances as 
well as the proposed allocation of such allowances for the 
fiscal year 1932. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The papers to be inserted follow: 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, we will find, when Congress 
meets in December to consider another bill for the Department of 
State, that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] has ren- 
dered a distinct service to the country in calling attention to this 
item, I concur in the views expressed by him as to this item. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] asked what ex- 
planation had been offered as to why, for the first time, this item 
had been approved by the President. The only real explanation 
that I have heard at any time was a suggestion by some one that 


the Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, took it up with the President 
while they were in Virginia on a recreational visit, and after the 
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matter was fully discussed the President gave his Ta fain erio, 
The House Appropriations Committee was so little impressed wi 

this item that they disallowed it; and when the chairman of the 
committee was discussing this bill before the House some one in- 
quired of him about this item, and he stated the committee had 
disallowed it, and the House passed the bill without anyone insist- 
ing on the inclusion of the item. The Senate inserted it, and I 
regret that a majority of the conferees favored its retention. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE) made a very important 
observation in connection with the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], and those matters were ad- 
verted to by members of our committee and were partly on- 
sible for our committee’s refusal to recommend the same to the 
House, 

Before the House disposes of the conference report on this bill 
carrying appropriations for the Department of State for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, I deem it important that some facts 
in reference to other items now fresh in the minds of the members 
of the committee be written into the record. I venture to predict 
that these facts will present the basis for an interesting study by 
the next Congress, and I am hopeful it may restrain the State 
Department from making an unreasonable and unwise expenditure 
of public funds, 

The Budget estimate submitted this year to the Committee on 
Appropriations for the Department of State carried for the first 
time estimates for rent, heat, fuel, and light, and what is com- 
monly called “representation allowances” for its Foreign Service 
officers, The committee disapproved the Budget recommendation 
for representation allowances, amounting to $92,000, and also re- 
duced the Budget estimate for rent, heat, fuel, and light $100,000. 
1 House approved the action of the committee as to these 
matters. 

An item of $200,000 to provide heat, light, and fuel for the 
Foreign Service in the Department of Commerce was stricken 
out on a point of order by the House. 

“The Senate restored the $92,000 for representation allowances to 
the State Department and also increased for the State Depart- 
ment the amount carried for rent, fuel, and light by $100,000, 
which was the amount the House deducted from the Budget esti- 
mate. The Senate also carried $200,000 for the Foreign Service in 
the Department of Commerce, and this appropriation was inserted 
in the bill on a supplemental estimate submitted by the Bureau 
of the Budget, with the approval of the President, before any 
legislation was passed either in the House or Senate authorfzing 
the same. Before this bill was taken up in conference, the bill 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
authorizing rent, fuel, and light allowances for the Foreign Service 
in the Department of Commerce had been approved by the Presi- 
dent, thus making such item in order when the conferees met. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] understands why 
I call attention to the Budget estimate being sent to the Senate 
before there was legal authority therefor. 

I wish to here submit a letter from Hon. W. L. Cooper, Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing that 
$200,000 will care for the needs of the Foreign Service and further 
showing a reasonable and prudent allocation of such funds for the 
purposes appropriated. 

The letter follows: 

Hon. MILTON W. SHREVE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR ConcressMANn: I understand that a question has arisen 
with reference to the proposed distribution of the appropriation of 
$200,000 which we have requested in order to provide for quarters 
for our men abroad. The following is an estimate of the require- 
ments of our men abroad under present conditions: 


It is anticipated, however, that, on account of our foreign field 
men who are now assigned to duty in the United States, and be- 
cause of men returning home on leave, the required amount will 
be well below the $200,000 limit. The above list also includes our 
field officers who are stationed in the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
who will not be eligible for quarters’ allowance because it was 
decided that the regulations would apply only to those in foreign 
countries 

Trusting that this will give you the desired information, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. Cooper, Director. 


This letter shows that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of which Mr. Cooper is the director, appears to have 
made a very reasonable allocation of the $200,000 provided for 
rent, heat, and light for foreign officials serving under the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and such an allocation as Mr. 
Cooper suggests in his letter can well be approved, 
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I felt that it was important that the House have this infor- 
mation, since it was this letter by Mr. Cooper that led the House 
conferees on this bill to make further inquiry of the State De- 

mt as to its allocation of funds carried in the bill for rent, 
heat, and light for its Foreign Service, and which amount the 
Senate had increased by $100,000. In conference with a represen- 
tative of the State Department the committee felt that the tenta- 
tive allocation of this fund was not reasonable, prudent, or fair, 
and the House conferees then concluded to place a limitation 
on the amount carried in the Senate bill, so that the State De- 
partment could not allocate to its officials what, in the judgment 
of the House conferees, would have been unreasonable sums. 

The Senate conferees were unwilling to consider any limita- 
tion, and announced they would not insist on the language in- 
serted by the Senate and would concur in the action originally 
taken by the House, even though it carried a smaller appropria- 
tion. This action by the Senate conferees prevented the House 
conferees from further insisting on a limitation being imposed on 
this fund. The House conferees, however, are still of the opinion 
that some limitation should have been fixed on the expenditure 
of this fund by the State Department, but the refusal of the 
Senate conferees to agree thereto made it impossible to write 
any limitation in the bill. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] was correct in 
stating that the fund carried under the head, “ Representation 
allowances,” had been tentatively allocated by the State Depart- 
ment in sums of $2,000 and $1,500 to ambassadors and ministers, 
respectively. Although we have some important consulates at 
foreign capitals, the tentative allocation of this fund did not 
include any in the Consular Service. On page 177 of the hear- 
ings before the House committee will be found a table showing 
the tentative allocation of the fund by the State Department. 
This table, you will find, has a column headed “rent,” and the 
representative of the State Department, when his attention was 
called by the House conferees to the amount ap in this 
column, stated that those amounts represented the tentative maxi- 
mum allowance that would be made to the foreign representatives 
and that such amounts in the rent column included rent, heat, 
and light. It was further stated by this representative of the 
State Department that though it appears that separate alloca- 
tions had been made for heat and light, yet the entire amount 
for heat, light, and rent appeared in the rent column. I will ask 
ee tee Senate ty BIR CORTOOS rai IAY TPCOIOGN OR ee 

Mak. Sn Yes. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. It was after we discovered this tentative 
allocation by the State Department that the House conferees pro- 
posed to the Senate conferees a limitation on the expenditure of 
this fund as previously stated. 

This House has appointed a joint committee to make further 
study of the pay and allowance to the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, the Marine Corps, and the 
Public Health Service. To all of these there are allowances for 
rent, fuel, and light, but the maximum amount allowed to any 
officer in any of these services for rent, fuel, and light approxi- 
mates $1,500. You will understand that when the House conferees 
found that the State Department was considering making for this 
same purpose an allowance to a foreign official in the State De- 
partment as much as $9,000, that they felt it important to place 
some limitation on the amount that could be expended for such 
purposes, and the limitation would have allowed to some 
Officials more than $4,000 for rent, heat, and light at certain for- 
eign posts. If the State Department is permitted to establish an 
unreasonable basis for rent, fuel, and light for officers in its 
services, it requires no stretch of imagination to see how other 
services will demand a like basis of allowances. When you allow 
for fuel, rent, and light a certain sum to any Government depart- 
ment for its officials, then other services which are entitled to 
rent, fuel, and light will insist that like treatment be accorded to 

Congress has fixed as the maximum traveling allowance in con- 
tinental America, which covers rent, heat, light, and subsistence, 
$6 per day, yet if the proposal of the State Department should be 
approved, we would permit $9,000 allocated to a single official for 
rent, heat, and light per annum. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr, Lintuicum. Where is the $9,000? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. On page 177 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations you will find the allocation. Look- 
ing at the table, I find $9,000 for Madrid, $9,000 for Habana, $9,000 
for Berlin, and other places. In this case attention may be called 
to Berlin. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. At Berlin, for instance, we find that 
ambassadors would be allowed $9,000 for rent, fuel, and light. 
The solicitor, who is the next highest official at that „ with a 


salary of $9,000, would be allowed $1,500 for rent, heat, and light. 
A secretary, with a salary of $4,000, under the tentative proposal, 
would be allowed for rent, heat, and light $3,000. This difference 
between these officials being explained on the ground that the 
rent now paid by the ambassador was more than $9,000, by the 
solicitor was $1,500, and by the secretary was more than $3,000. 
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My reason for calling the attention of the House to this tenta- 
tive allocation by the State Department of this appropriation was 
prompted by the hope that it would serve to check the State 
a hr eae in making unreasonable allocations for rent, heat, 
and light. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman knows that through the author- 
ity of Congress we have built a number of embassies and other 
buildings abroad, and it was thought by the State Department 
that if you gave a man a new home and paid the expenses of that 
home you ought at least to give the other man the rent that his 
home is costing. Is not the purpose to give everybody the same 
treatment, fairly and alike? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Maryland has been 
a Member of Congress even longer than I have. He was here 
when we revised the pay bill in 1922 for the Army, Navy, Public 
Health Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Coast Guard, all 
of them important agencies of the Government, with a capable 
personnel assigned to important duties, yet Congress gave ap- 
proval to a plan whereby many in these services occupied Govern- 
ment-owned quarters and allowed to others for rent, fuel, and 
light not exceeding $1,500. In other words, there are not sufficient 
Government quarters for officers in the allied services to which I 
have referred, and those who are not so fortunate as to be as- 
signed to Government quarters are given a fixed allowance for 
rent, fuel, and light in a reasonable sum. I think this presents 
a parallel case to that to which the gentleman calls attention. 
I recognize that rental allowance in some foreign posts should be 
larger than at others, but Congress must be careful in giving ap- 
proval to any unreasonable allowance for rent, fuel, and light to 
the officials in any service, because it sets a dangerous precedent, 
which will arise to trouble us when we come to provide for other 
important services which, under the law, are entitled to such 
allowances. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
The following table shows the desired increases, as compared 
with the allowances granted for the current year: 
Tentative table of proposed allowances for 1932 for expenses of 
representation 


1931, pres- | 1932, pro- 
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Tentative table of proposed allowances for 1932 for expenses of 
representation—Continued 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER RELATING TO REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. At this point I will insert 
Executive Order No. 5400, which makes provision for the 
purposes, scope, uses, and so forth, relating to representa- 
tion allowances: 3 


EXECUTIVE ORDER—REGULATIONS GOVERNING REPRESENTATION 
ALLOWANCES 


In pursuance of the authorization contained in section 12 of 
the act of May 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 142), which provides— 

“That the President is hereby authorized to grant to diplo- 
matic missions and to consular offices at capitals of countries 
where there is no diplomatic mission of the United States repre- 
sentation allowances out of any money which may be appropri- 
ated for such purpose from time to time by Congress, the expendi- 
ture of such representation allowance to be accounted for in 
detail to the Department of State quarterly under such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe.” 


the following regulations are hereby prescribed: 
PURPOSES OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


The purposes for which representation allowances are granted 
are the assistance in the establishment and maintenance of offi- 
cial contacts, the upholding of the prestige of the United States 
in the communities in which its representatives are stationed, 
and the furthering of its interests abroad in the ways recognized 
as customary in various parts of the world. 


SCOPE OP REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


gt na tation allowances are considered to include the follow- 
ms: 

1. Receptions on American national holidays. 

2. Functions, formal or informal, such as receptions, dinners, 
and luncheons given upon special occasions such as the usual 
official receptions incident to visits of United States naval vessels, 
of special commissions, or upon some important happening, pro- 
viding the means of reciprocating official courtesies received either 
at a representative's home or at public places. 

3. Tips and gratuities in accordance with custom in the various 
countries where such gratuities are, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentative, necessary or desirable for the maintenance of the 
prestige of the United States. 

4. Purchases of flowers, wreaths, etc., upon appropriate occa- 
sions such as weddings, births, and deaths of important per- 


sonages. 

5. Expenses for entertainment of other kinds than that pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2 when considered reasonable and 
desirable by the Secretary of State, provided that such expenses 
are shown to be for activities of representative importance. 

6. Any other expenses which in the discretion of the Secretary 
of State are of a character to promote the representation of the 
United States abroad. 

APPORTIONMENT OF ALLOWANCES 


The Secretary of State is hereby authorized to make such allow- 

ances within the amount appropriated from year to year to any 
or all diplomatic offices and to any or all consular offices desig- 
nated below. as he may deem desirable to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which representation allowances are granted. 
- The following places are hereby designated as capitals of coun- 
tries, within the meaning of the act of May 24, 1924, where there 
are no diplomatic missions. Consular offices at these places may 
be granted representation allowances: 
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Ceylon. 
Netherland West 
Indies. 


Dakar C 
rig. Straits Settlements. 
Fiji Islands, 
Australia. 
se Re ad. Society Islands, 
1 TTT. E Sae nA Tai 
ong Kong Hong Kong. Tananarivo— 
Jerusalem Trinidad. 
Kingston . Jamaiaa. Tunis 


ACCOUNTING 


Representation allowances are granted to offices determined by 
the Secretary of State, to be administered personally by the official 
in charge of such office. Detailed accounts shall be submitted 
monthly as to the expenditures made and the purposes for which 
they were made. Supporting vouchers shall be supplied in all 
cases for expenditures over $5 made under paragraphs 1, 2, 4, and 
5 of the section of this order entitled “Scope of representation 


allowances.” A specific exception to this requirement is made 
under ph 2, where a function takes place at a representa- 
tive’s home. Vouchers need be submitted in this case only where 


a caterer or similar purveyor is called upon. In other cases an 
officer’s certificate as to expenditures made in this connection will 
be sufficient. In all cases of receptions, dinners, and other enter- 
tainment sufficient information should be included in the account 
to show the total cost per capita, which shall constitute sufficient 
detail for accounting purposes. 

With regard to expenditures under paragraphs 3 and 6 of the 
section mentioned above, the amounts expended shall be supported 
by certificates of the officer in charge, except that where any 
expenditure exceeds $15 a supporting voucher must be obtained. 

The amount granted to any one office should normally be divided 
into four equal parts, to be availed of to that extent every three 
months. This will permit an expenditure of more than one- 
twelfth of the fund in any one month, but will, nevertheless, pre- 
vent a too early exhaustion of the fund. If more than one-fourth 
is spent in any three months, an explanation should accompany 
the account for such excess expenditure. 

Due to express provisions of law, representation allowances may 
not be used for expenses in connection with any of the following 
objects: 

1. Hire, purchase, operation, maintenance, or repair of any 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

2. Club or association dues. 

8. Printing or engraving expenses. 

4. Purchase of alcoholic beverages. 

According to law, competitive bids must be obtained for all ex- 
penditures in excess of $100, except where it is manifestly im- 
possible to obtain such bids, when the circumstances rendering 
the submission of such bids impossible must be completely set 
forth. 

The utmost care shall be exercised in the submission of the 
accounts for this fund, under the provisions of this order. The 
character of the appropriation is such that it is incumbent upon 
each officer in the fleld who has charge of the expenditure of this 
appropriation to make certain that the items for which he spends 
the money are amply justified. 


Tue WuirTe House, July 22, 1930. 

No. 5400.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee 
rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. RAM- 
SEYER, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 16110 and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS (S. DOC. NO. 254) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and with accompanying papers ordered to be printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropria- 
tion of $110,000 for the expenses of the sixteenth session of 
the International Geological Congress to be held in the 
United States in 1932. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE House, January 17, 1931. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE P 
By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 


granted: 

To Mr. Burpicx, for four days, on account of important 
business in Rhode Island. 

To Mr. Morcan, for three days, on account of important 
business, 


IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN AMERICANISM AND COMMUNISM 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a speech made by me at Carnegie Hall 
on January 9. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech made 
by me at a mass meeting at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
Friday evening, January 9, 1931: 


Fellow Americans, I had hoped that the committee report would 
have been filed before coming to speak at this patriotic mass 
meeting, as I must necessarily have to limit some of my remarks; 
but there is an abundance of material and issues, and time is vir- 
tually the only limitation set. The report, which will be sub- 
mitted on January 17, will speak for itself and will go into many of 
the phases of communism in detail and present recommendations. 

The report of the committee will be its answer to those in- 
dividuals and newspapers that have criticized its creation, meth- 
ods, and procedure. I am happy to state that it is my conviction 
that 95 per cent of the American people are behind the efforts of 
the committee to secure the facts in regard to communist propa- 
ganda and activities in the United States. This includes the 
American Legion and all war-veterans organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor, the New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
and practically all patriotic, fraternal, and religious groups in the 
country. 

I am not here to defend my actions or those of the committee, 
because I know of no good reason why it is necessary to make 
apologies or to defend our actions. I consider the investigation 
by our committee the most important work of its kind done by 
any committee of Congress during the 10 years that I have 
served in that body. Our committee was directed to investigate 
communism, and we have done so. We made no attempt to in- 
vestigate socialism, pacifism, anarchism, or radicalism. 

At the outset of my remarks let me try to clear up two apparent 
misunderstandings in the minds of the American people in regard 
to Russian communism. First, I want to emphasize that there 
is no connection between liberalism and the brutal despotic Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia; and, secondly, that the communists did 
not overthrow the Czar. The present Soviet Government is very 
far from liberalism as it is nothing more than a government of 
terror and by terror, through force and violence. Uninformed 
Americans often think of communism in the terms of liberalism, 
as they are under the mistaken impression that the communists 
overthrew the Czar or caused his abdication in March, 1917. Such 
is not the case. The Czar abdicated to the representative of the 
Duma, elected by the people, who established the provisional 
government which the United States was the first nation to 
recognize. At that time Lenin was still in Switzerland and 
Trotsky was living in the Bronx. It was later on that the German 
general staff sent Lenin and some of his followers, in a closed 
car, back to Russia to stir up revolution and break down the 
morale of the army by promising a separate peace and a division 
of the land among the peasants. 

So many people, including judges of the supreme court in this 
State, have asked me this difference between communism and 
socialism that I shall attempt to answer it specifically. There is 
a vast difference between communism and socialism, although 
they are both offshoots of the same “ Manifesto,” by Karl Marx, 
and both seek the socialization of industry, production, transpor- 
tation, and distribution of essential commodities by government 
agencies. The communist advocates violent revolutionary methods 
to overthrow existing governments, including democratic govern- 
ment, in order to establish a dictatorship by a minority of the 
proletariat to bring about socialization of industry. The socialist 
relies on the evolutionary methods of the ballot box and counts 
on enlightening public opinion and on persuasion instead of 
force and violence. More important still, the socialist believes 
in the democratic theory of popular government. Socialism ad- 
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vocates liberalism or the extension of democracy—the right of 
men to govern themselves, 

The socialist has as much right as a Republican or a Democrat 
to urge his ples and reform measures under our laws and 
the Constitution. He does not seek the overthrow of our repub- 
lican form of government, and he is opposed to arbitrary auto- 
cratic and absolute forms of government. 

The worst enemy of the socialist is the communist, although 
they both are in accord on the fundamental principle that capi- 
talism is a failure, and that socialization or nationalization of 
industry must replace it for the benefit of mankind. 

There is nothing wrong with our republican form of Govern- 
ment or with our nonsocialist system of private industry, based on 
the time-honored American principle of individual initiative. 
American initiative and individualism is responsible for the tre- 
mendous development and growth of our country and for the fact 
that our wage earners have for years past been the best paid, the 
best housed, the best fed, and the most contented in the world. 
Just because we are in the midst of a world-wide depression is no 
reason for the American people losing faith in either our form of 
Government or in our business methods. We do not propose to 
alter our form of government and wipe out our cherished clvil 
rights, gained after centuries of constant effort, to take orders 
from the politbureau at Moscow, the most absolute despotism the 
world has ever known. 

Nor do we propose to substitute socialism or communism, both 
of which are of foreign growth, for our free, independent, Ameri- 
can individualism that has led the world in the well-being, pros- 
perity, high standards of wages, and of living of the working 
class, and has made the American worker a home and garage 
owner and a capitalist. 

We are not looking for false remedies in the midst of our 
troubles; we have faith in our traditions and in the capacity of 
our own people to solve every problem and restore the country 
back on the highway to prosperity. i 

However, communism is in operation throughout the Soviet 
Union, covering far more territory and a larger population than 
the United States. We can not afford simply to laugh it off. 

I stand for that individual independence and initiative that 
has been the guiding star to the astounding development and 
prosperity of our country and of our people. That is a true 
American principle; a fundamental American ideal. In spite of 
world wide depression, our wage earners enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any nation in the world. It is true we have un- 
employment and distress and suffering in our midst; let us hope 
3 ve merely temporary, a set-back after many years of super- 
p y. : 

I would not stultify free American labor to compare them with 
the low paid forced labor of Russia, shackled and harnessed to 
their jobs whether they like it or not, like conscripted soldiers, 
I believe in capitalism, as opposed to communism, but capitalism 
shorn of its abuses and ugly greed to exploit labor and mankind 
for the almighty dollar. 

There are some lessons we can afford to learn from the com- 
munist experiment in Russia, which, although a failure, has ex- 
posed glaring abuses in the armor of capitalism. If capitalism is 
to win out, it must win on its merits and for that reason it must 
clear its own house. 

Grave abuses have crept into our industrial capitalism, such as 
child labor and long hours, and weighed it down so that it has 
difficulty in supporting itself. 

Russia has adopted a 7-hour day and a 5-day week, and claims 
they have done away with child labor. Capitalism would do 
well to do away with some of man's inhumanities to man, and 
put into effect a maximum of eight hours a day in all industries, 
and a half day on Saturday, or a total of 44 hours a week, 

The rack and shock of heavy industry is wearing on the nervous 
system and a man is thrown out on the scrap heap when he is 
40 or 45 years of age. We should have a uniform Federal old-age 
pension law, to which the States should contribute two-thirds and 
the Federal Government one-third of the funds. 

There is no reason why certain industries should be permitted 
to work its labor in industrial sections of the South far in excess 
of 54 hours a week, at an average pay of $12 per week, and employ 
child labor. 

It might be well for industrial capitalism to consider providing 
additional insurance protection to employees, such as sickness 
and partial unemployment benefits. Summer vacations might 
well be extended to two or three weeks for the benefit of American 
labor in our day and generation. 

If these benefits are not sufficient, we may have to come to a 
5-day week and a 7-hour day, particularly if our power of produc- 
tion is beyond our capacity for consumption. 

I do not want anyone to feel that, because I have taken the 
lead by virtue of an extended official investigation, in exposing 
and combating the falsities and the attendant horrors of com- 
munism, that I believe that our own economic system is above 
reproach. Far from it; there is much that present-day industrial 
capitalism can learn and borrow to advantage from Russian 
communism. 

If communism is on trial, so also is capitalism. 

A house divided against itself can not stand, nor can the eco- 
nomic structure of the world long endure half communist and 
half capitalist. Either it must eventually become all socialized 
or all capitalized. For this reason I say that it is up to the capi- 
talist system to clean its Augean stables and divest itself of some 
of its manifestations of greed, inhumanity, and reaction. 


1931 


Lenin was not far from right when he said that our capitalist 
system would commit suicide for temporary profit. That is just 
what it has been doing in providing large credits to sell tractors, 
combines, sawmill machinery, and oll equipment to the soviets to 
ruin our exportable surplus in wheat, lumber, and oil, and to 
build up a government continually plotting, through the Com- 
munist International, to incite revolutionary activities in the 
United States for the sole object of overthrowing our republican 
form of government. 

We are in the midst of a severe depression and much actual 
suffering and hunger in the United States, and in case of such 
emergency I believe the Federal Government has an obligation to 
see that no American family goes without food this winter when 
the breadwinner is willing to work but can not find employment 
due to circumstances beyond his control, either drought or busi- 
ness depression. The Congress sent $20,000,000 worth of food- 
stuffs to starving Russia in 1921, and a year later the House of 
Representatives passed by a large vote the bill introduced by me, 
authorizing the expenditure of $10,000,000 to provide food for the 

German women and children. y in an emer- 
gency within the United States the Congress can do as much for 
our own citizens. 

I introduced a bill to enable the Federal Farm Board give away 
through the American National Red Cross as much as 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat it purchased to stabilize the American price as 
is necessary. I urge the immediate of such legislation. 
At any rate, the Government would not be losing much money as 
the wheat in storage can not be sold without depressing the price 
of American wheat, and there is every indication that Soviet 
Russia will take our foreign wheat markets away from us by next 


summer. 

This is a subject that will be dealt with in detail in the House 
report, and I have not the time to discuss it here to-night, as it is 
an important issue in itself and requires considerable time. How- 
ever, briefly, I would point out that the Russian wheat production 
increased in 1930 by 400,000,000 bushels through use of American 
tractors and combines, and bids fair to duplicate that increase in 
1931 and destroy our entire wheat export trade which has averaged 
$250,000,000 for the past 8 years, or three times the amount of 
annual purchases made in the United States by the Amtorg and 
all Russian agencies during the past 3 years. 

A protest was recently sent to Police Commissioner Mulrooney, 
signed by 20 sterling patriots, including Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Harry E. Fosdick, and Oswald G. Villard, calling on the police com- 
missioner to end repeated exhibitions of police lawlessness and 
brutality. I have much more for the real revolutionary 
communists than such types of “ pink intellectuals” and sobbing 
socialists that have nothing better to do than to rush into print 
to denounce the loyal police force of New York City about alleged 
brutality toward communists. 

What do these parlor-pink intellectuals know of communist mass 
tactics? Do they know when they stage a demonstration on the 
French or British consular office that rough-house tactics prevail, 
and that women and children insult and spit on the police and 
often scratch and bite them? The police are human beings and 
are carrying out orders to resist or break up these demonstrations. 
What would these pink intellectuals have them do? Return to 
their barracks and give the communist control of the city? I 
would like to see some of these pink denouncers of the police 
placed in police uniform at a communist demonstration and see 
what they would do if scratched and bitten by communist women 
in carrying out their orders. There has been too much denuncia- 
‘tion of the police for alleged brutality by pink and metropolitan 
ne pers. We owe a debt of gratitude to the police in New York 
City. Withdraw the police force for 24 hours and let the com- 
munists loose on the city and see what a wreck they would make of 
it. Perhaps that would be the only means of waking some of these 
Kerenskies up as to the activities of the communists and to the 
necessity of police protection against them. 

I have no personal animosity against any individual communists, 
but the life of one loyal policeman is more important than the lives 
of all the communists seeking to overthrow our republican form of 
government by force and violence. 

The Communist Party of the United States of America is merely 
a section of the Communist International at Moscow and admits it 
obeys its orders immediately and implicitly. The program of the 
Communist International was fixed by a decision of the Sixth 
World Congress at Moscow on September 1, 1928, in which the fol- 
lowing paragraph appears with reference to these instructions: 

“The communists consider it unworthy to dissimulate their 
opinions or their plans. They proclaim openly that their designs 
can only be realized by the violent overthrow of the entire tradi- 
tional social order.” 

As far as I am concerned, I believe there is ample justification 
and evidence to declare the Communist Party or any group advo- 
cating the overthrow of our republican form of government by 
force and violence to be illegal. In other words, I believe that the 
Communist Party should be outlawed, as seeking through revolu- 
tionary and military means to overthrow the Federal Government. 
There is no uncertainty about their revolutionary aims to replace 
the American flag by the red flag, and our Government by a gov- 
ernment of soviets. It is proclaimed in all their newspapers and 
by all their well-known leaders. 

Up to the present time history shows that all the revolts of the 
past have been spontaneous and native and without any apparent 
degree of external stimulus. The nations of the world are faced 
with a different and entirely new situation. The revolutionary 
and subversive movements of the present day are organized and 
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directed by the executive committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional, or even by the smaller presidium composed of Stalin, 
Molotof, Lozovsky, Katayama, and a dozen other world revolu- 
tionists at Moscow. It is all skillfully planned, timed, and executed. 
The propaganda is incessant and the activities relentless and 
insidious. There is no thought of fair dealing, justice, or hu- 
manity. The sole objective is a revolution by the proletariat. No 
other consideration enters into it, no mercy, no quarter, nothing 
but class hatred and the Soviet Union. 

I am not an alarmist and do not anticipate an immediate reyo- 
lutionary uprising from the communists, but I believe that the 
Federal Government should take precautionary measures and 
spend a few million dollars, if necessary, to guard against this 
alien revolutionary conspiracy in our midst, aimed at the heart 
of gur government and at the life, liberty, and happiness of our 
people. 

The Congress appropriates each year $500,000,000 for the 
maintenance of the Army and the Navy. I have always voted 
for adequate national defense and expect to continue to do so, 
but I urge at the same time that we make some provision for 
adequate defense against our enemies from within, who are more 
fanatically hostile and more determined in their efforts to over- 
throw our republican form of government, guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

This seditious movement seeks to destroy every American 
principle, ideal, and tradition handed down to us by our fathers, 
and to displace the American flag with the red flag and our 
republican form of government by a workers’ soviet government, 
otherwise known as a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It must be self-evident that an American citizen can not be a 
communist and be loyal to the United States. He can not give 
SE IO 5) CORRE BAG SA TO HAS, ARID NEEE ENNS 

e. 

I do not believe I am giving away any secrets when I state that 
it is very likely that the report of the committee created by the 
House to investigate communist activities in the United States, 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, will contain a defnite 
recommendation for the strengthening of the immigration laws to 
deport alien communists who advocate the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

There is an irrepressible conflict between „Americanism and 
communism. It is estimated that two-thirds of all the com- 
munists in the United States are aliens. If they do not like our 
form of Government, let them go back to their native lands, more 
congenial to their doctrines. Let them cease to seek to overthrow 
our Government or be deported. We have tolerated their insidi- 
ous activities and attacks against American institutions already 
too long. 

Mr. Bebrits, an alien communist and editor of the revolutionary 
communist daily newspaper, Uj Elore, published in New York City, 
with a sworn circulation of 30,000, stated before the committee: 
“TI am always fighting against capitalism and seeking to overthrow 
capitalism and to get a soviet government. I can not imagine a 
revolution without the same methods as the Russian workers and 
farmers used.” This is a typical statement of an American com- 
munist. However, in the case of Mr. Bebrits it is worse, as he is 
an alien and is spreading such inflammatory doctrines every day 
to 30,000 Hungarians. 

The communist Mo Fretheit, published in Yiddish in New 
York City, with a circulation of 64,000, and the Daily Worker, 
with 35,000 daily circulation, are just as revolutionary as the Uj 
Elore. These three papers have a daily circulation of 140,000, and 
two other communist dailies published in New York City, the 
Ukranian Daily News, with a circulation of 15,225, and the Laisve, 
a Lithuanian paper, with 11,140, brings the total sworn daily cir- 
culation up to 156,000, of which at least 100,000 are distributed in 
New York City and vicinity. 

Recently I put the number of communists at 100,000 in New 
York City, based on the vote of 17,000 cast last November for the 
State ticket, but in view of the sworn daily circulation of purely 
communist newspapers in the city of New York, I would, if any- 
thing, with all due apologies to Will Irwin and his puerile and 
fatuous efforts to minimize the strength of the communists, have 
to revise my figures upward. 

The committee report, which will be submitted on January 17, 
I hope will contain a definite recommendation for enlarging the 
authority of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice and empower it to keep in constant touch with the revo- 
lutionary propaganda and activities of the communists through- 
out the United States. 

The main reason for the creation of the House Investigating 
Committee was that the attention of the House of Representatives 
was called to the fact that since 1925 no department of the 
Federal Government has had any authority, power, or funds from 
Congress to investigate the activities of the communists, and 
had no knowledge or information regarding them. 

It is obviously essential that some department of the Govern- 
ment, preferably the Department of Justice, should have ample 
authority to deal with communist activities. 

In spite of the malicious falsehoods and appeals by communists 
to class hatred, the spirit of American democracy is marching on 
and is still the dream and the hope of the oppressed and the 
struggling masses the world over. 

Here in our State, we have recently seen an American boy, born 
in on the East Side, rise from the sidewalks of New York 
City to be elected four times by the people as Governor of the 
Empire State. Another example of our spirit of democracy was 
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the election of Herbert Hoover, left an orphan without funds in 
childhood, to the highest office in the gift of the American people. 

Let us give thanks that we are American citizens, and live in a 
country that affords equal opportunity to all, Let us rededicate 
ourselves to the proposition that a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the earth, 
because it is the fairest, safest, soundest, and most honorable 
government devised by the mind of man. 


DROUGHT RELIEF 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp a letter typical of the drought 
situation in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to insert a letter 
received from one of my constituents with reference to 
drought relief. This letter is typical of the many letters and 
telegrams I am receiving daily from my district. 

The letter is as follows: 


Soper, OKLA.; January 14, 1931. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. CARTWRIGHT: In re drought relief for farmers. 

I can not sit idly by further and not have something to say 
relative to drought relief for farmers, and I can not write my 
views like I could tell them to you; and I know that you are not 
the man who needs to know and realize the views like Mr. Hoover 
and some of the Republican leaders, because I know you are 
already well aware of the needs and conditions that exist in the 
drought-stricken areas. 

As you are already well aware that it is not next summer that 
the farmer needs help but now. Take the seed loan for fall and 
winter pastures for example; it would have been worth three 
times as much if the fund had been available 30 days earlier. 
Right now thousands of farmers do not have a bite of feed for 
their work teams and consequently can not plow a furrow until 
feed is procured, and teams now without feed are getting poor 
and weak and, even after feed is secured, will require quite a 
while of good feeding before they will be able to perform a day’s 
work, and, as you are well aware, plowing should be already done 
for best results in making a crop. It is not only against the 
farmers’ interests to get a late start on their f but is bad 
for us as a Nation and bad for the chances of the farmer pro- 
ducing enough to repay the loan. Multiplied thousands of farm- 
ers can not see far enough ahead to know whether they will pos- 
sibly’be able to make a crop or not. The condition is not only 
serious now but will be serious again this fall if relief is not 
forthcoming immediately. 

Now, a few words as to the item for food for the farmer. I 
simply can not possibly conceive of the President of our Nation 
or any Senator or Congressman being so small as to think that a 
farmer can make a crop without something to eat himself. It 
would be like unto a farmer trying to make ties for his living and 
trying to farm at the same time. He would not succeed at either. 
You know well what I mean, because I know you have seen it 
demonstrated. 

Now, as to the Red Cross being able to take care of the food 
item, they will have all they can possibly do to care for the day 
laborers who have no possible way of repaying a loan or ever 
hoping to repay a loan; and, furthermore, if the farmers are 
furnished with money to make a crop, that will go a long way to 
relieve other classes, as it will put money in circulation, and that 
is one of the biggest things the country needs now. No Red Cross 
or other charitable organization could hope to feed the farmer 
from now until another crop is gathered, and the farmer has no 
way of getting money until his crop is gathered. It is positively 
ridiculous to think about any charitable organization feeding the 
farmer that long. Farmers, as a class, are self-respecting people 
and are not asking for a donation but just simply a chance to 
borrow and repay, which everybody knows, it seems, but our 
Republican leaders. 

I never was so disgusted in all my life with a bunch of national 
leaders. It seems to me that a 10-year-old boy would have better 
judgment than has been displayed by our President and a lot of 
his leaders, Mr. Barton Payne thrown in. Do you realize that 
their position is being resented to a woeful degree, and that if 
ideas do not change we are in for a state of insurrection, and 
then it would be no trouble for Mr. Hoover to get several million 
dollars appropriated to take care of a situation like that? I tell 
you Mr. Hoover and his Republican leaders are not seeing the 
condition as it exists. Farmers are not begging for food but for a 
chance to borrow the money with which to buy. 

I am speaking the sentiments of millions in this letter, and am 
writing in the interest of humanity and good government. I am 
here in a drought-stricken area and know whereof I speak. We 
have untold numbers of good, self-respecting farmer citizens that 


have gone to the entire end of their substance and who do not 
want a donation, and I believe some would actually starve before 
accepting a donation, but they are anxious to borrow. 
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Mr. CartweicHt, I know where you stand, and that you are 
doing all you possibly can, but I feel like that you are entitled to 
encouragement, and I hope that you can use this letter in some 
way to further a righteous cause. 

Most sincerely yours, 
E. J. Nonwoop. 


ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 342 
Resolved, That Ricard J. WELCH, of California, be, and he is 
hereby, elected chairman of the Committee on Labor. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 5688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New Hampshire to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge or dike across Little Bay at or near Fox Point; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President for his approval a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 9991. An act to fix the salary of the minister to 
Liberia. 

ADJOURNMENT 
And then, on motion of Mr. Sureve (at 5 o'clock and 8 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 
19, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, January 19, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

784, A letter from the Department of State, transmitting 
copy of a circular furnishing information with regard to 
proposals of candidates for the Nobel peace prize for the 
year 1931; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISH: Special committee on communist activities. 
A report on communist activities in the United States 
pursuant to an investigation under authority of House Reso- 
lution 220, together with recommendations of legislation 
(Rept. No. 2290). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14688. 
A bill to authorize the construction of certain naval vessels, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2291). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. YON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12381. 
A bill to provide for the establishment of the Everglades 
National Park in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2300). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1820. A bill for the relief of John Z. Lowe, former collector 
of internal revenue for the second district of New York; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2292). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
13932. A bill for the relief of John S. Shaw; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2293). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
14948. A bill for the relief of Emma Shelly; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2294). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15080. 
A bill for the relief of C. H. Price; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2295). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16234. A bill 
for the relief of the Charles LeRoy estate; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2296). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. S. 182. An 
act for the relief of Daisy O. Davis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2297). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. S. 
4274. An act for the relief of Dr. Cooper Nicholson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2298). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 7208. A bill for the relief of Ralph McAlpin; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2299). Referred to the Commitee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 16296) to provide for 
exclusion and expulsion of alien communists; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 16297) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory thereof; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 16298) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of California to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco from the Rincon Hill district in San Francisco by way 
of Goat Island to Oakland over the Key Route Mole; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 16299) for the acquisition 
of land in the township of New Windsor, Orange County, 
N. Y., which was occupied as a camp ground by the Ameri- 
can Army during 1782 and 1783, and the creation there of a 
national park, in which shall be erected a perpetual me- 
morial to George Washington on the site of the original 
camp building; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 16300) to authorize payment 
of farm-loan mortgages with bonds issued by the mortgagee 
bank, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 16301) for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress among the several 
States under the Fifteenth Census; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16302) to authorize an 
investigation with respect to the construction of a dam across 
the Owyhee River within the Duck Valley Indian Reserva- 
tion, Nev., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16303) to amend the law 
relating to citizenship and naturalization, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 16304) authorizing an 
appropriation for the erection of a memorial to the officers 
and men of the United States Navy who lost their lives as 
the result of a boiler explosion that totally destroyed the 
U. S. S. Tulip near St. Inigoes Bay, Md., on November 11, 
1864, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16305) pro- 
viding import duties on crude petroleum and its refined prod- 
ucts imported into the United States from foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16306) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, by pro- 
viding for allowance for widows, children, and other de- 
pendents of veterans of the World War; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16307) 
granting relief to persons held in bondage on January 1, 
1863; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER: Resolution (H. Res. 340) to discharge 
and reappoint different conferees on S. J. Res. No. 49 en- 
titled “ Joint resolution to provide for the national defense 
by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the 
State of Alabama, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOCH: Resolution (H. Res. 341) providing for the 
appointment of a select committee to investigate facts in 
connection with the oil and gas industry; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 470) authorizing and directing the President of the 
United States to lay an embargo against the importation of 
crude and refined oil for sale in the United States for such 
period or periods as he may deem necessary for the adequate 
protection of our domestic-oil industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 471) to au- 
thorize participation by the United States in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Washington, praying the alloca- 
tion to the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., part 
of the construction work contemplated on certain battle- 
ships; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 16308) granting a pen- 
sion to Susie Fiedler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16309) granting a pension to 
Lillie J. Goens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 16310) grant- 
ing a pension to Mandel Halpern; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16311) granting a 
pension to Sallie Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 16312) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma Vallandingham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: A bill (H. R. 16313) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Canfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 16314) for the relief of John 
M. Tatum; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16315) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Jones; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16316) 
granting an increase of pension to Hester A. DeVaughn; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 16317) granting a 
pension to Jack Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 16318) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret E. Maxwell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 16319) granting a pension 
to Lucretia Libby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16320) 
granting a pension to Charles W. Crippen; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16321) for 
the relief of John Pierce; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 16322) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret E. Reed; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16323) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriett E. Trickler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 16324) for the relief of 
W. O. McDaniel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 16325) for the relief 
of Nettie B. Rush; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 16326) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfaretta S. Bond; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 16327) for the relief of 
Upson-Walton Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16328) for the relief of Jacob P. Molter; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16329) granting a pension 
to Bessie Humphrey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 16330) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret McQueen; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 16331) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah Bowlby; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 16332) for the relief of 
Lulu M. Peiper; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8634. Petition of citizens of Murrietta, Calif., opposing 
House bill No. 13547; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8635. Petition of American gold-star mother, of the World 
War, recommending the designation of Dr. Walter J. O’Con- 
nell for Congressman of the ninth district of New York 
when the special election is ordered by the governor; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress 

8636. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry residents of 
Long Island, urging the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
vivisection of dogs in District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8637. By Mr. BLANTON: Petition of Walter Jackson, 
Mrs. E. T. Brooks, and James F. Cox, constituting the cen- 
sor board of Abilene, Tex., favoring a national censor board 
and protesting against permitting moving pictures depict- 
ing scenes of drinking, drunkenness, and forms of lawless- 
ness; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8638. Also, petition of the Nolan County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, representing 425 women of Nolan County, 
sent by its committee—Mrs. C. H. Bolin, president, of Black- 
well, Tex.; and Mrs. L. C. Vinson, secretary, of box 272, 
Sweetwater, Tex—advocating the passage by Congress of 
the Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

8639. Also, petition of the Aloha Club, of the city of 
Abilene, Tex., sent by its committee—Mrs. Morgan Jones, 
Mrs. C. S. Bass, and Annie May Rankin—favoring a national 
censor board for moving pictures and protesting against 
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scenes depicting drinking, drunkenness, and forms of law- 
lessness; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

8640. Also, petition of the Moran Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, sent by its committee—Mrs. Floyd C. Pool, president, 
and Mrs. W. O. Hunt, secretary, Moran, Tex.—advocating 
the passage by Congress of the Cooper-Robsion bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8641. Also, petition of Mrs. T. Wade Hedrick, Mrs. J. 
Soule McDaniel, and Mrs. Dee C. Coffman, committee of the 
Central Parent Teacher Association, of the city of Abilene, 
Tex., favoring a national censor board for moving pictures 
and protesting against showing of scenes depicting drinking, 
drunkenness, vulgarity, and other forms of lawlessness; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8642. Also, petition of the Moran Study Club, sent by its 
committee—Mrs. M. H. Ward, president, and Mrs. C. Loud- 
der, secretary—advocating the passage by Congress of the 
Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Committee on n and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8643. Also, petition of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, of Sweetwater, Tex., sent by its committee 
Emma Lee Hemby, president, Evelyn Hudspeth, secretary, 
and M. Lorine Williams, chairman of resolutions commit- 
tee—advocating the passage by Congress of the Cooper- 
Robsion bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8644. Also, petition of the John H. Regan Junior High 
School Parent Teacher Association, of Sweetwater, Tex., sent 
by its committee—Mrs. Monroe Rule, president, Mrs. G. J. 
Diehlmann, secretary, and Miss S. Glenn Elliott, chairman 
of resolutions committee—advocating the passage of the 
Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8645. Also, petition of the La-Kee-Kon Club, of Sweet- 
water, Tex., sent by its committee—Mrs. Gus Farrar, presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. L. Monk, secretary, and Mrs. C. A. Rosebrough, 
chairman of the resolutions committee—advocating the pas- 
sage by Congress of the Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

8646. Also, petition of the sixth district, Texas Congress 
of Mothers and Parent Teacher Associations, sent by its 
committee—Mrs. Sidney T. Gilmore and Mrs. Joe Simmons, 
president, and Mrs. T. A. Crockett, secretary, of Ballinger, 
Tex.—advocating the passage by Congress of the Cooper- 
Robsion bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8647. Also, petition of the Methodist Auxiliary of the Par- 
ent Teacher Association, of Blackwell, Tex., advocating the 
passage by Congress of the Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8648. Also, petition of the city council of parent-teachers, 
of Sweetwater, Tex., sent by Mrs. John W. Pepper, box 486, 
advocating the passage by Congress of the Cooper-Robsion 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

8649. Also, petition of the Moran Delphian Chapter, by 
its committee—Mrs. Aubrey Fite, president, and Ida Left- 
wich, secretary, Moran, Tex.—advocating the passage by 
Congress of the Cooper-Robsion bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8650. Also, petition of the Woman’s Missionary Society, 
of the St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Abi- 
lene, Tex., sent by Mrs. Henry A. Allen, superintendent of 
social service, favoring the passage of House bill 9986 snd 
Senate bill 1003, and protesting against permitting moving 
pictures to be shown depicting scenes of drunkenness, vice, 
vulgarity, and forms of lawlessness; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8651. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Merrickville, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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8652. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the board of trustees 
of the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies of New York City, urging the passage of Senate 
‘bills 3059 and 3060 to alleviate the present unemployment 
situation; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8653. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Joseph T. O’Neill and 
26 additional veterans of foreign wars of the United States, 
Department of New Hampshire, Laconia Post, No. 1670, 
Laconia, N. H., urging passage of House bill 3493 entitled 
“A bill to provide for the immediate payment to veterans of 
the face value of their adjusted-compensation certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8654. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Saturday Lunch Club, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., disapproving of the recent appoint- 
ment of George Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and Claude L. 
Draper to the Federal Power Commission; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8655. Also, petition of Robert A. Lee Post, No. 175, Amer- 
ican Legion, Villard, Minn., signed by Frank A. Traxler, 
commander; Francis Hanson, vice commander; G. L. Hop- 
kins, adjutant; Fred C. Taylor, finance officer; and Glenn 
D. Scott, chaplain, urging legislation providing for full cash 
payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8656. Also, petition of members of Finstad-Week Post, No. 
1639, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at Willmar, Minn., demand- 
ing immediate favorable action on House bill 3494 in its 
entirety; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8657. Also, petition of Minnesota legislative representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, protesting 
against Mexican labor; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

8658. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of National Guard Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, favoring passage of House 
bill 12918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8659. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition of the New Con- 
cord (Ohio) Ministerial Association, for a careful and 
searching investigation of the newspaper monopoly; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8660. By Mr. PATMAN: Resolution of the American 
Legion Post, No. 54, at Princeton, W. Va., presented through 
Ralph Shrewsbury, post commander, and B. E. Smith, ad- 
jutant, urging the immediate payment of adjusted-service 
certificates as proposed in House bill 3493; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8661. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
139, at Sullivan, Ind., presented through Norval K. Harris, 
post service officer, urging immediate payment of the ad- 
justed-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8662. Also, telegram of American Legion Post, No. 115, 
of Greer, S. C., presented by W. W. Fant, jr., adjutant, 
heartily indorsing plan proposed in House bill 3493 for im- 
mediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8663. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post. No. 
3, at Fayetteville, N. C., sent by George T. Bostic, adjutant, 
favoring the immediate payment of adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8664. Also, statement of the American Legion Post, No. 5, 
at Rome, Ga., sent by C. G. Kirkland, commander, showing 
indorsement of the immediate payment of adjusted-service 
certificates as proposed in House bill 3493; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8665. Also, statement of Ralph P. Cochran, adjutant of 
the American Legion Post, No. 88, at Derby, Vt., setting out 
reasons for need of immediate payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates as proposed in House bill 3493; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8666. Also, statement of the American Legion Post, No. 11, 
at Blakely, Ga., expressed by O. R. Brooks, adjutant, in- 
dorsing immediate payment of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8667. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, at 
Socorro, N. Mex., conveyed by W. E. West, post commander, 
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approving the immediate payment of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8668. Also, statement of the American Legion Post, No. 
533, at Cuba, III., conveyed through C. R. Murphy, post 
service officer, favoring immediate payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8669. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
30, at Goshen, Ind., conveyed by E. R. Hanson, post adju- 
tant, indorsing immediate payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8670. Also: resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 33, 
at North Bergen, N. J., presented through John E. Casey, 
post commander, and John F. Dietrich, post adjutant, fa- 
voring immediate payment of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates as proposed in House bill 3493; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

8671. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
144, at San Marcos, Tex., conveyed through Herbert Piper, 
post adjutant, indorsing immediate payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8672. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 32, 
at Dillon, S. C., conveyed through Jesse Evans, commander, 
and O. J. Hayes, adjutant, indorsing immediate payment of 
the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8673. Also, resolution of the American Legion Allied Post, 
No. 226, at Chicago, Ill., conveyed by Daniel D. Brindisi, post 
commander, of 1224 West Ohio Street, Chicago, indorsing 
immediate payment of the adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8674. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 35, 
at Brockton, Mass., conveyed through Forrest R. Roulstone, 
adjutant, indorsing immediate payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8675. Also, memorial of Lieut. Cicil H. Connolly Post, 
No. 75, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at San Diego, Calif., con- 
veyed through Thomas C. Ryan, commander, post-office 
box 63, Pacific Beach, Calif., indorsing immediate payment 
of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

8676. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
510, at Lake Bluff, Ill., conveyed through George M. Illich, 
post adjutant, favoring the immediate payment of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8677. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 50, 
at Sisseton, S. Dak., conveyed through Dr. G. B. Reid, post 
commander, indorsing immediate payment of the full face 
value of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

8678. Also, resolution of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Post, No. 1287, Winona, Minn., conveyed through J. B. Loge- 
lin, commander, and L. K. Dudley, adjutant, indorsing im- 
mediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8679. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, at 
Olin, Iowa, conveyed through Oscar J. Houstman, post adju- 
tant, indorsing immediate payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8680. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
213, at Vicksburg, Mich., conveyed by Ernest B. Brinkman, 
post adjutant, indorsing immediate payment of the ad- 
justed-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8681. Also, resolution of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 
No. 1373, at Cle Elum, Wash., conveyed by Charles R. Sam- 
ples, post adjutant, indorsing immediate payment of the ad- 
justed-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8682. Also, resolution of the Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, Chapter No. 7, at Bath, N. Y., presented 
by Marcus Lifshutz, treasurer, indorsing immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates as proposed in 
House bill 3493; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8683. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 31, 
at Lancaster, S. C., conveyed through Quay D. Hood, adju- 
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tant, indorsing immediate payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8684. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 92, 
North Judson, Ind., conveyed through L. C. Speerg, com- 
mander, and A. J. Luster, adjutant, indorsing immediate 
payment of the adjusted-service certificates as proposed 
in House bill 3493; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8685. Also, resolution of the American Legion Post, No. 
595, at Ohiopyle, Pa., conveyed through E. F. Creegan, 
post adjutant, urging immediate payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8686. Also, resolution of Veterans of Forcign Wars, Post 
No. 864, at Brookline, Mass., conveyed by Peter W. Pate, post 
commander, indorsing the immediate payment of adjusted- 
service certificates as proposed in House bill 3493; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8687. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Local Union 
No. 1475, United Mine Workers of America, Panama, III., urg- 
ing 6-hour workday and 5-day work week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8688. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition from the 
Trades and Labor Council of Wichita Falls, Tex., Carpenters’ 
Local Union No. 977, Painters’ Local Union No. 393; Retail 
Merchants’ Association, and other like organizations, indors- 
ing the move of the independent oil operators for an embargo 
on crude oil and its by-products from foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8689. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Aitkin County (Minn.) 
Tax Reduction League, urging the enactment of Senate bill 
4123, to provide drainage bonds and thereby relieving the 
tax burden on many counties in Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

8690. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Council of Jewish Women of West Virginia, by Mrs, Frances 
L. Moses, of Charleston, W. Va., urging Congress to provide 
for family integrity and admission of relatives of citizens and 
resident aliens in any immigration legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Shi 
Barkley Frazier McGill Shortridge 
Bingham George McKellar Simmons 
Black Gillett McMaster Smith 
Blaine Glass McNary Smoot 
Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 

Bratton Goff Morrison Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Morrow n 
Brookhart d loses = Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Oddie Tydings 

y Hatfield Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert e Walsh, Mass 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Dale Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Schall Williamson 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. WATSON, I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] is absent 
on account of illness in his family. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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RADIO BROADCASTING AS RELATED TO LABOR 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there are 12 channels 
of radio given to corporations formed for the specific pur- 


pose of broadcasting, 7 channels to corporations manufac- 


turing radio equipment and supplies, 10 channels to cor- 
porations dealing in merchandise of various kinds, 11 chan- 
nels to corporations publishing newspapers, 3 channels to 
public-utility corporations, 5 channels to insurance cor- 
porations, and no channel to the great body of American 
labor. I present a resolution of the American Federation 
of Labor upon that subject, and ask that it may be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROPOSING RADIO BROADCASTING RIGHTS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, LABOR, AND INTERIOR 


During the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Boston, October 6-17, resolutions were adopted urging Con- 
gress to adopt House Joint Resolution 334, which provides that 
tLe Federal Radio Commission shall assign three cleared-channel 
broadcasting frequencies to the Departmerts of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Interior. The resolutions are sent to you for your considera- 
tion, and I hope for favorable action. They are as follows: 

“Whereas WCFL, the voice of labor” radio broadcast sta- 
tion, operating on 970 kilocycles, and W9XAA, its recently installed 
short-wave relay broadcast station, operating on 6,080 kilocycles, 
is the only radio station in the world which is owned, con- 
trolled, and operated by the labor movement; and 

“Whereas WCFL-W9XAA, indorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor, and its affiliated national, international, and State 
organizations, is justly entitled to one of the national, cleared, 
unlimited-time channels out of the 90 available; and 

“Whereas radio takes its place alongside of the development 
of the printing press and the establishment of the public school; 
it is the supermeans of entertainment, education, and propa- 
ganda. Whoever controls radio broadcasting in the years to come 
will control the Nation. For or ill, radio will pour into 
the homes of the land, into the minds and hearts of the people, 
a constant stream of song and story, of history, science, eco- 
nomics, politics, and propaganda. Overshadowing and outreach- 
ing all other means of communication, radio has become the un- 
rivaled master of human destiny; and 

“Whereas radio broadcasting is the most effective means known 
to man for influencing public opinion. More people listen to the 
radio than read all the daily newspapers in the land. The mind 
can not conceive of the influence which radio is destined to exert 
upon the thinking, the habits, the character, and the progress of 
mankind; and 

“ Whereas the public interest, necessity, and convenience’ re- 
quire that this marvelous new means of communication should 
not be placed within the control of a few great monopolistic 
corporations or handed out as a free gift to a few hundred private 
business concerns for commercial exploitation; and 

“Whereas the public interest, necessity, and convenience’ re- 
quire that radio broadcasting provide not only for entertainment 
but information, not only music but science, history, economics, 
and all other things that make for human welfare. It requires 
that the serious problems of life shall be presented, not from one 
group or one viewpoint only but from many groups and many 
points of view; and 

“Whereas the ‘public interest, necessity, and convenience’ is 
nation-wide, it is age long; it has to do with the physical, men- 
tal, moral, social, and economic welfare of all of the people; and 

“Whereas the ‘public interest, necessity, and convenience’ 
which the law fixes as the sole test for grantimg radio licenses 
is the same as the ‘public welfare,’ being that which eontributes 
to the health, comfort, and happiness of the people, which pro- 
vides wholesome entertainment, increases knowledge, arouses in- 
dividual thinking, inspires noble impulses, strengthens human 
ties, breaks down hatreds, encourages respect for law, aids em- 
ployment, improves the standard of living, and adds to the peace 
and contentment of mankind; and 

“ Whereas like the air we breath or the sunlight that gives us 
life, radio must be charged with a public trust—the heritage of 
mankind—and no man or corporation must be permitted to ap- 
propriate it any more than they should be permitted to appro- 
priate the air or the ocean; and 

“ Whereas o labor has contributed immeasurable service 
to the Nation; it has vastly improved working conditions, raised 
the standard of living, infused hope and courage and patriotism 
into millions of hearts; it has battled for needed reforms, sane 
and useful legislation, and social and economic justice for all who 
toil; it has established principles, policies, and ideals which are 
as essential to the welfare of our country as is sunlight to the 
growing fields; it has a message for all mankind; it asks no 


monopoly, no special privilege, no right to exploit the air for com- 
mercial profit, but asks only that it be allowed to use 1 of the 
90 available radio channels in order that it may freely promulgate 
the principles and ideals and thereby protect and serve the entire 
public; and 
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“Whereas evidence of the tendency of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to allocate the most 8 1 . to 45 294 
corporations, in disregard of the public , necessity, an 
convenience, is demonstrated by the fact that the 40 ‘cleared 
radio broadcasting channels’ established by the Federal Radio 
Commission have been allocated as follows (some of part time 
only) ; f 

4 Twelve channels to eee for the specific 

urpose of operating a broadcasting on; 

ý “(2) Seven channels to corporations manufacturing radio equip- 
ment and supplies; 

“(3) Ten channels to corporations dealing in merchandise of 
various kinds; 

“(4) Eleven channels to corporations publishing newspapers; 

“(5) Three channels to public-utility corporations; 

“(6) Five channels to insurance corporations; 

“(7) One channel (limited time) to a fraternal organization; 
and 

“(8) One channel to municipal corporation: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in its fiftieth 
annual convention assembled in Boston, Mass., this 7th day of 
October, 1930, indorse House Joint Resolution No. 334, introduced 
on May 9, 1930, by Ret, of Illinois (who was im- 
pelled to introduce this resolution on account of the arbitrary 
and biased action of the Federal Radio Commission in denying 
a cleared channel to the station of organized labor, WCFL), to 
amend the radio act of 1927 by providing that the Federal Radio 
Commission shall assign three cleared-channel broadcasting fre- 
quencies to the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Interior, 
which shall be licensed to the radio stations recommended by the 
heads of those Government departments as being most repre- 
sentative of the labor, agricultural, and educational interests of 
the United States. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR DOAK ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
printed in the Recor a radio address on the question of im- 
migration delivered on Saturday night, January 17, by the 
Hon. W. N. Doak, Secretary of Labor. 

It reflects a deep knowledge of economic needs and de- 
tails. It is exact in its underlying and suggestive message, 
that economy is the source of all revenue, just as the active 
virtue of employment is essential to prosperity and happi- 
ness. Its generalizations are very wise and most helpful. It 
reflects a systematic investigation in every department of 
our social and economic life. It vividly presents the evil of 
overproduction in labor surplus. It challenges attention and 
appeals to the very heart of our present-day public opinion, 
which after all, is the controlling force for good in any 
nation, when man thinks before he acts, and never judges 
effects without comprehending the causes. In fact, it re- 
minds us how we grew out of little or nothing by heeding the 
precept of live and let live. It finds a resultant in our na- 
tional life that can be maintained, if we will check the 
radical and spur up the conservative, until each feels that 
a government can not allow its citizens or its subjects to live 
in destitution. It aims to protect and uplift those who 
labor, by giving them employment, peace, happiness, and 
culture. It so conserves, advances, and stabilizes capital 
that an income is assured. In a word, it sounds the warn- 
ing that steady employment is the poor man’s mint, and the 
beginning of all capitalistic savings. It incarnates into our 
thought the very ideals of our American Republic: That he 
who provides not for his own household is worse than an 
infidel. I commend it, Mr. President, and deem it a privi- 
lege to introduce it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. ? 

Secretary Doak spoke as follòws: 


My radio friends, I have been requested to speak to you to-night 
on the subject of immigration, a subject which has always been 
of vital interest to our people, but which of late has been more 
widely discussed before the committees in Congress and in many 
of the public forums throughout the country than ever before. In 
recent months it has been proposed that during the present emer- 
gency, especially, immigration should be suspended altogether. It 
has also been advocated that a further limitation be placed on the 
number of entrants permitted to come in, so that but a small per- 
centage of the number admissible under laws would be 
permitted to enter the country. The question of further restric- 
tion in immigration is now receiving the attention of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the Congress. 

In late years the need for a still further limitation in immigra- 
tion has been apparent to all who are really interested in the well- 
being of all our people, whether native or foreign born. I am one 
of those who 
en- 
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forcement of our immigration laws, but in a just and humane 
way. 

Our Government has always given to those who have entered our 
gates from other lands that freedom of opportunity and protection 
of law that it accords to its citizens. In return we have asked 
only of those admitted that they observe our laws, show their 
faith in our institutions, and maintain a sympathetic attitude with 
our form of government. Immigrants, from the beginning, have 
flocked to America to better themselves. Economic forces rather 
than political freedom actuated the great majority who came to 
our shores; and this applies to the modern ts, who 
wander from their homes and, as their forefathers did, eagerly 
search for a more assured means of livelihood and prosperity. 

Of course, there are some people in the United States who oppose 
the restriction of immigration on any basis. Restricted immigra- 
tion is also opposed as a departure from a time-honored policy. 
When this Republic was founded we had much undeveloped ter- 
ritory and immigration was encouraged. We needed agricultural 
labor to farm the lands, other labor to build railroads and to aid 
in the development of a new country. But of late years there are 
comparatively few of the immigrants arriving who go to the 
farms, and there is generally sufficient other labor here for prac- 
tically all our needs. There may be instances where a particular 
kind of labor is required for the best interests of developing a new 
industry, but even these instances are very much limited in the 
present emergency. Modern methods of production and improved 
labor-saving machinery have curtailed the opportunities, particu- 
larly for common labor. The great bulk of all immigrants who 
come here come here to work; and where we have enough labor 
in this country we are proceeding upon a false premise when we 
accentuate our employment problems by encouraging a flow of 
immigration which can not be absorbed and will only increase the 
number who must be provided with employment. 

I regret to say that some of those who have entered this country 
have not been actuated by the desire to improve their opportuni- 
ties and to join with us in the upbuilding and upholding of our 
institutions. They come here for other purposes, as you know. 
For this latter class—and I am thankful that they are compara- 
tively few—there is no place in this country. If they are not in 
sympathy with our aims and purposes, if they do not come here 
for the purpose of founding homes and joining with us in all our 
national endeavors, if they do not come here to embrace our prin- 
ciples, then they should return to the place from whence they 
came, because we can get along pretty well without them. 

Nothing can be clearer than that our whole future structure 
as a great national commonwealth rests upon the uninterrupted 
continuation of all the standards—social, economic, and political— 
coupled with Christian civilization, which have brought us for- 
ward from our first strike for independence and the determina- 
tion to found a land of freedom. Thus we must cling to self- 
preservation with sufficient zeal to see that our national customs, 
traditions, and progress are not injured by any immigrant group 
yaen by deed or thought does not subscribe heartily to all those 
standards. 

Because of the many physical difficulties that beset us by rea- 
son of our extensive boundaries and the number of our ports of 
entry, there are many aliens who are in this country illegally. 
Just how many of this class there may be it is hard to enumerate. 

Accurate information is so limited that any statement which 
essays to show the number of aliens who are now unlawfully 
resident here must necessarily be largely conjectural. 

Our first numerical restrictive immigration law was enacted in 
the year 1921. Prior to that year there were few incentives for 
European aliens to seek entry into the United States in violation 
of law, and, therefore, during this period those who deliberately 
entered the country in an unlawful manner were, for the most 
part, limited to the diseased, illiterate, and the criminal and im- 
moral classes, who could not gain lawful admission. It is a 
known fact, of course, that many of these classes succeeded in 
entering the country during this period, and undoubtedly some 
are still here. 

A materially different situation existed with respect to the entry 
of residents of Canada and Mexico during this same period. Prior 
to the year 1907 the immigration regulations provided that no 
record should be made of Canadians and Mexicans entering the 
country, except in certain limited classes of cases. During the 
continuation of these regulations an unknown but very large num- 
ber of immigrants entered from both of these countries. And 
even between the years 1907 and 1921 the land boundaries between 
the United States and Canada and Mexico were virtually unpro- 
tected, making it easy for aliens in these countries to cross our 
borders without inspection. Obviously, it is impossible even to 
estimate the number of such entries, or to determine how many 
of them are still in the United States. 

At the time the quota limit act of 1921 went into effect it was 
& well-known fact that there were several million prospective im- 
migrants in European countries desiring to come to the United 
States, and very naturally the numerical restriction imposed by 
that law created a strong incentive to illegal entry. During the 
period between June, 1921, and July 1, 1924, while the first quota 
limit act was in effect, a large but unknown number gained sur- 
reptitious entry over the land borders and from Cuba by way of 
Florida and other States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and as 
stowaways and deserting seamen at our seaports. Between the 
years 1907 and 1921 the total number of seamen recorded as 
deserting their ships in American ports was 145,492, an average 
of 9,699 per year. Between 1921 and 1924 this annual average 
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increased to 21.362. This is only one indication that many thou- 
sands of persons resorted to unlawful means of effecting entry. 
Another fact to be borne in mind is that a large number of 
those who entered the country surreptitiously during the three 
years above named were Europeans, and that this same law im- 
posed practically no restriction on immigration from Canada and 


Mexico. 

July 1, 1924, an even more restrictive quota act was enacted 
by Congress, and, while it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
estimate of the number of aliens who have entered the country 
unlawfully during the last six years, yet it is certain that the 
annual number was not nearly so great as previously; this for 
the reason that a highly efficient immigration border patrol has 
been on guard at the land borders in Florida and at strategic 
points on the Gulf coast since that date. 

Through the effective work performed by this organization the 
illegal entry of Europeans across our land boundaries has been 
very greatly diminished. Also through the increased number of 
immigration officers stationed at our various ports of entry the 
number of aliens who deserted ships in American ports has been 
reduced to an average of 10,929 in the last three years, and while, 
as previously stated, it is obviously impossible to arrive at any 
concrete figure as to the number of aliens unlawfully in the 
United States, after a careful consideration of all factors which 
enter into a computation of this kind, I recently estimated this 
number to be about 400,000, of which number experience would 
indicate only about 25 per cent (or 100,000) will be found to come 
within the deportation provisions of the present immigration law 
and be found deportable. 

As of interest to the people of the United States I desire to say 
that during the past 10 years a total of 92,157 aliens have been 
deported under warrant proceedings, and during the past six 
years, for which records have been kept, 95,147 aliens subject 
to deportation have been permitted to depart voluntarily without 
warrant proceedings, or an aggregate of 187,304 aliens. 

However, it should be borne in mind that in most instances 
N who have been permitted to depart voluntarily without war- 

tp have had to be apprehended by the immigration 
authorities before they requested the privilege of departing volun- 
tarily 

We are calling to the attention of the Congress and those in au- 
thority the vital importance of strengthening the hands of the 
Labor Department in its work of deporting aliens who have no 
right to remain here. We have asked for what we consider suit- 
able appropriations for carrying on this necessary work. And I 
think it is but just for me to state that our requests are receiving 
favorable and sympathetic consideration by Congress. 

While I shall insist on a vigorous enforcement policy, yet in the 
performance of this particular phase of the immigration law it is 
my intention to avoid any spectacular raids or sensational methods 
in accomplishing the desired results. 

It is well to call to your attention some of the difficulties en- 
countered by immigration officers in deportation cases. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that it would not be possible to effect the 
deportation in any one year of all deportable aliens, nor would it 
be safe to predict that such results could be accomplished in any 
period of years, because of the various steps which must be fol- 
lowed under the law in effecting deportation. Among these steps 
are the following: 

First. Locating the alien. 

Second. a case which will bear the test of the courts, 
which oftentimes entails the gathering of evidence over an exten- 


. Sive area, 


geri Determining the country of which the alien is a citizen 
or subject, 

ZO Obtaining consent of the country to which deportation 
is ordered. 

From this you will readily see that deporting an alien is not a 
simple matter and does not consist in taking him into custody, 
putting him on a boat, and bidding him Godspeed back to his 
native country. 

Let me impress upon you the growing perplexities with which 
we are confronted in the influence which immigration wields 
upon our economic situation and the future of our native-born 
and naturalized workers. It is no longer solely a question of 
supplying our labor needs through the importation of foreign 
labor. It is now a question of protecting the interests of our 
citizens and the lawfully resident aliens now here, and it also 
involves the maintenance of our American standards of living. 

That our immigration laws need strengthening in 8 applica- 
tions to the present situation is evidenced more 
year. What I have just told you is proof of our needs. 

While it may be to many a matter of regret that the United 
States can no longer be regarded as a refuge for the oppressed 
peoples of the world, as a matter of fact the restriction of immi- 
gration was not adopted by the United States until its absolute 
necessity had been demonstrated, and in this connection it is 
well to remember that our country did not lead in limiting immi- 
gration but rather that it followed the example of practically 
every civilized nation on earth. 

As a part of the general plan to relieve . = 
apprehension and deportation of undesirable aliens will 
great value. Believing our efforts in the direction of a . — 
enforcement of our immigration laws to be in the interest of the 
general welfare of American institutions, we earnestly solicit the 
sympathetic support of all our citizens in these endeavors. 

Thank you, and good night. 


and more each 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], on which the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
is entitled to the floor. 

The amendment of Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas was, at the 
proper place in the bill, to insert: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000 (in addition to 
such sum as may be or may become available through voluntary 
contributions), to be immediately available and to be expended by 
the American National Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, 
medicine, medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate 
human relief in the present national emergency, to persons other- 
wise unable to procure the same. Any portion of this appropria- 
tion unexpended on June 30, 1932, shall be returned to the 
Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a motion and 
then to speak upon it. I move that the consideration of 
the amendment now pending to House bill 14675 be made a 
special order for 2 o’clock on February 9, 1931. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I understand the motion of the Senator 
correctly, the Interior Department appropriation bill would 
be laid aside and no action would be taken upon it by the 
Senate until February 9. 

Mr. REED. That would be the effect of the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that would be its effect. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to explain my reason 
for making the motion. Last September the Red Cross 
undertook the relief of those in distress in the drought- 
stricken areas, outside of such relief as could be provided 
through credit operations either of the Government or the 
banks, and assigned the $5,000,000 reserve fund which they 
had to that purpose. They started off in September with 
a fund of $5,000,000 which had been raised by voluntary 
contribution, and by deliberate decision assigned that 
amount to human relief; that is, for food, medical supplies, 
and other forms of relief of suffering humanity in those 
stricken regions. They established a committee in every 
county of the drought-stricken States last September. 
Those committees consist usually of the leading citizens of 
those counties who have volunteered for the work and who 
are unpaid. They have been working faithfully and man- 
fully since September in affording the sort of relief we have 
been talking about to the people of those regions. The 
method by which they do it has been in most cases to give 
purchase orders directed to the merchants of the various 
communities. Those purchase orders have been given 
usually in units of about $5. That system has gone on now 
for nearly six months. It has worked well. 

When the means of the local Red Cross chapters have 
proven to be inadequate they have instructions, and it has 
been their practice, to call upon their regional director, 
and through him to call upon the national treasury of the 
Red Cross for help. In every case such calls have been 
responded to. 

The advantages of the system are very obvious, because 
the conditions of suffering vary greatly between families 
even and vary in the same families from week to week. As 
temporary employment is secured by some member of the 
family, the distress is tided over for a few days. The local 
committee knows that and can adjust its action accordingly, 
or as employment may be lost the local committee knows 
that and can give instant relief. 

The Senate may be interested to know that the riots 
which we heard about two weeks ago that happened in the 
town of England, Ark., were not in truth riots but were 
caused by a number of needy people who had come into the 
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local community to obtain their purchase orders, according 
to custom, only to discover that the supply of blanks, which 
have to be carefully printed in order to prevent forgery, was 
exhausted and they would have to wait a couple of days 
before new blanks could be secured from the central head- 
quarters. They went to the merchants, and the merchants 
refused to advance foodstuffs without the presentation of the 
actual orders. Then those people went home, came back 
the next day, got their blanks, and obtained their supplies. 
There was not any riot whatsoever. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How did the Senator from Pennsylvania 
get his information? 

Mr. REED. I got my information through Mr. Harvey 
Couch and through Mr. Lucey, the regional director in 
charge of the work, and through their reports submitted to 
the Washington headquarters. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Neither one of them was there. 

Mr. REED. But Mr. Lucey went there and made a per- 
sonal investigation to see what had actually happened, and 
that is his report of what actually happened. 

Mr. President, these local committees, as I have said, have 
instructions, and it has been their practice, to have recourse 
to their regional directors and to the central headquarters of 
the Red Cross if their local resources are not sufficient to 
take care of the local demands. That situation continued 
until the opening of Congress, and on that occasion, in his 
message, the President outlined the situation in the drought- 
stricken areas and recommended that Congress should make 
appropriations which would enable the rehabilitation of agri- 
culture through loans for feed, fertilizer, and seed. In his 
message the President told Congress that the Red Cross had 
the situation in hand so far as human relief was concerned. 

An effort was made, as we remember, to add the word 
“food” to that farm relief bill for the drought areas. If 
that word had been added, it would have imposed an extra 
burden upon the farmers of those regions, because loans 
made to them for the purchase of food for human beings 
would have been a lien upon their coming crops, and in 
many cases the lien thus constituted would have been in 
excess of the value of the crops themselves; so that the 
farmer relieved in that fashion would have faced insolvency 
at the end of his crop season. 

When bills were introduced in compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s message they were expanded to include human relief 
in the manner indicated, and it was only when it became 
clear that it would have that effect upon the farmer and 
further that it would not give any relief whatever to the 
people of the towns in the stricken areas who are equally in 
distress that the item of food was omitted; because, bear in 
mind, the clerks who are out of employment and the small 
merchants in the towns in the drought-stricken areas, whom 
nobody pays these days, are in just as much distress as are 
the farmers in the agricultural communities on which they 
depend, and there was no means in that drought relief bill by 
which any advances, either loans or gifts, could have been 
made to those people in the small towns throughout the 
stricken areas. That was the reason, I believe, why the com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives—the conference com- 
mittee—insisted on the elimination of the items of human 
relief from those measures and insisted upon intrusting that 
matter to the Red Cross. Now, it is perfectly obvious that 
the Red Cross—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator understands 
that crop production in the drought territory is financed 
largely by loans for feed, seed, fertilizer, and food, the secur- 
ity taken being liens upon the crops? 

Mr. REED. I do. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator explain 
how it is expected to finance crop production by taking a 
first mortgage on the crops for feed, seed, and fertilizer 
loans and requiring the landlord and the tenant to waive all 
claims in favor of mortgages thus taken for those purposes? 
How is it proposed to finance crop production? Does the 
Senator expect the Red Cross, under either Federal appro- 
priations or voluntarily contributed funds, to supply suffi- 
cient food to enable the farm producers to grow their crops? 

Mr. REED. To furnish sufficient food? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Of course I do; I expect some type of 
charity to provide food that will tide over the period of dis- 
tress until the arrival of this year’s crops to take care of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator state why 
he thinks it would be better to depart from the customary 
method of financing crop production and to make an honor- 
able loan to a farmer with which to feed his mules and then 
require him to stand in a bread line in order to secure food 
for his family? 

Mr. REED. For the very obvious reason that the farmer 
can not afford to mortgage his crops for food for himself and 
his family, and I do not think he ought to be asked to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But he has been in the 
habit of doing it; that is the general manner in which he 
finances his operations. 

Mr. REED. Of course it is in years when his crops come 
along in their turn; but he can not do it now, because he 
has no last year’s crop to base it on, and he is still in debt for 
the pledges he has made. He never mortgages his last 
year’s crop for this year’s production. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will permit 
me a statement there, the Senator’s statement is this con- 
nection shows clearly the total lack of understanding of 
those who are trying to prevent the Government supplying 
loans in connection with the distress in the drought-stricken 
regions. 

Mr. REED. I will have to ask the Senator to allow me to 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well; I will take my 
own time. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps my lack of understanding of the 
subject will not appear so terribly evident when I have ex- 
plained the thought I had in mind. I thought I had made 
it clear as I went along; but the situation is this: Through- 
out almost all of the stricken area—and I am not talking 
particularly of Arkansas; I have no especial knowledge of 
conditions there, but I do know by personal knowledge and 
personal visitation the conditions in some of the other 
drought-stricken regions—it is quite common, and was last 
year, for the farmer to pledge his expected crop to pay not 
only his business expenses of the year but to maintain his 
family through the crop-growing season. When the time of 
harvest came, however, there was no harvest, and these 
loans were unpaid and are unpaid to-day. Now, the sugges- 
tion of the Senator evidently is, if I have understood his 
interruption, that the farmer ought to be permitted to go 
still more heavily in debt, pledging this next coming crop 
on top of his existing debt to provide not only his agricul- 
tural expenses but his living expenses for the growing 
season. 

I say that in all human probability the crops of 1931 will 
not be sufficient to bear that burden and that the farmer 
will find himself at harvest time still insolvent. I think 
that ought to be plain; it certainly would be plain to the 
Senator from Arkansas if he were listening. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wanted to state that I think the 
Senator is in error as to the farmer being unable to pay his 
previous loan. The record shows that in a majority of 
States where appropriations have been provided for the 
purpose of supplying loans for the purchase of seed, feed, 
and fertilizer, the farmer has paid practically all of it back. 
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The average as stated by the department is something over 
8744 per cent, with additional security on crops and ware- 
houses. 

Mr. REED. That is not the experience that I have heard 
in the regions as to which I have made inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. That information is from an official docu- 
ment, 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator talking about loans on the 
crop of 1930? 

Mr. SMITH. I am. 

Mr. REED. Loans made by the Government? 

Mr. SMITH. Loans made by the Government. 

Mr. REED. I am not talking only about Government 
loans; I am talking about the general custom through the 
farming region of pledging the coming crop for loans from 
private individuals as well as the Government. We have 
no record of the amount by which those loans have been 
paid off. 

Mr. SMITH. We have a record of the amount by which 
the loans made by the Government have been paid off. 

Mr. REED. Doubtless, in some States, but not particu- 
larly in the drought regions. I have no doubt the percent- 
age is brought up very greatly by the payments outside 
of the drought area. 

Mr. SMITH. I was speaking of those similarly affected 
by virtue of just the reverse of drought—excess storms and 
floods—which destroyed crops. They borrowed from the 
Government, and the payments have been sent in for the 
loans of 1930, and they aggregate something like 8742 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are considering relief to 
starving human beings, and this bill does not discuss the 
question of advances on crops. 

Let me start in where I was interrupted. In December it 
was perfectly obvious that the funds of the Red Cross 
would not be sufficient to carry the burden which the Red 
Cross had assumed, and plans were discussed for the rais- 
ing of an additional fund to take care of the emergency. 

It is the custom throughout the country for our com- 
munity chests to make their appeals in Christmas week, 
or around New Year’s, and much objection had been inter- 
posed against the intention of the Red Cross to start a 
drive at Christmas time to build up its fund. It was said 
everywhere that that would destroy the effectiveness of the 
drives of the community chests for their local charities, 
and on that representation it was agreed that the drive for 
a Red Cross fund should be postponed, so as to get out of 
the way of the community-chest drives, and enable them, 
if they could, to raise their funds. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
was it not testified before the Committee on Appropriations 
that they had enough money, some $4,000,000? 

Mr. REED. They had enough money for the time being, 
and Judge Payne was doubtless impressed by the fact that 
the community-chest drives were on, and it was agreed not 
to make any appeal for the Red Cross. How strongly he 
expressed that I do not know, but if he put it as flatly as 
the Senator quotes him, he made it a little too strong. I 
understood that the latter part of his remark was that it 
was enough for the time being, but that they would have to 
make a drive for further funds. The Senator perhaps 
remembers his exact language. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not what I saw quoted in the 
press. I did not read the exact testimony, except what I 
saw quoted in the press, but in any event the impression 
went out to the Nation that the Red Cross was satisfac- 
torily financed when Judge Payne was testifying before the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. REED. That was the impression I got from reading 
the papers at the time, but I am told that if one looks at 
Judge Payne’s exact testimony as given, it will be found 
that he qualified his answer so as to state, in effect, that 
they had enough money for the present. That is true; at 
the present moment there is in the treasury of the Red 
Cross $3,950,000, all of it available for use in this particular 
work, and if the Red Cross did not get another cent between 
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now and February 9 it would be able to carry on at the rate 
it has been carrying on right up to that time, and beyond it. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. BARKLEY, and Mr. COPELAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that the reason why the Senator asks 
to have action postponed until February 9—because they 
have enough money to last until that time? 

Mr. REED. No; not by any means. I might as well an- 
ticipate myself now. I was going to explain that. 

I am asking to postpone it because I believe the very in- 
tegrity of the Red Cross is at stake, and I think we ought to 
postpone a Government contribution to give the Red Cross a 
chance to put through the drive which they themselves 
have started to fill up their funds by voluntary offerings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Now I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that various State 
agencies which were set up as a result of the effort to relieve 
the drought situation reported conditions in the various 
States early in the autumn, and in view of the fact that 
the winter is half gone now, and that only a million or so 
of the $5,000,000 set apart by the Red Cross for this purpose 
has been spent, if the Senator is correct in saying there are 
now $3,900,000 in the treasury 

Mr. REED. They have had contributions since they be- 
gan this drive. They have spent more than a million, of 
course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am wondering how long a period they 
propose to spread this $4,500,000 over, and whether they 
are doling it out so as to see the end of the winter before 
the $5,000,000 is expended, and what they propose to do with 
the local funds which they have collected, whether they 
have been sent to general headquarters or whether they 
nae been spent locally by those who attempted to raise 

em. 

Mr. REED. They have been spent locally, of course, 
wherever there were local needs, and where there were not 
they have been sent to national headquarters. The amount 
that has been spent is, of course, very much more than a 
million. It is running about half a million a week, and they 
are actually taking care of the distress at this moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are not. I do not say that as any 
reflection on the Red Cross, but because I know that in my 
State they are not. It may be that they are not able to; 
but whatever the deficiency may be, they actually are not 
doing it. That does not in any way impugn their good 
faith. They have not been sent enough money from the out- 
side, and they have not raised enough locally. 

Mr. REED. Now, I am coming to my point. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the Senator mistaken about the 
import of the testimony given by Judge Payne before the 
committee? In response to a question of my own as to 
why he did not make an appeal this was his language: 

The reason we do not want to make it now is because we are 
not in need of it. 

In view of the statement that I made to you here this morning, 
if I would go outside and ask for money contributions, you would 
laugh at me. 

That was three days before he did go out and make such 
an appeal. Certainly, as I see it, I must say to the Senator, 
Judge Payne gave me the impression, as a member of the 
committee, that he did not think it was necessary; that they 
did not need any money. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 
` Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He also said—I recall the 
testimony distinctly—and said with emphasis, that he 
thought they had sufficient funds to get through the 
winter on. 
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Mr. REED. If he said that—and, of course, I accept the 
Senator’s statement that he did—he must have been mis- 
taken, because the amount now in their treasury is, as I 
have said, $3,950,000; and they will need every penny of the 
$10,000,0000 fund they are trying to raise by voluntary sub- 
scription. 

The drive for the $10,000,000 fund was initiated by Presi- 
dent Hoover at the request of the Red Cross officials. He, 
acting as president of the Red Cross, issued a proclamation 
on the 13th of January asking the American people to rise 
to the emergency and contribute the $10,000,000 fund for the 
purpose of relieving starving human beings. The Red Cross 
has commenced that drive, and I see in the papers this 
morning that a committee, of which former President 
Coolidge is honorary chairman, has been organized to help 
carry through that drive, and it includes distinguished citi- 
zens from all over the United States. 

That drive can not succeed if the Robinson amendment is 
adopted by the Senate to-day. Every contributor in the 
United States will say to himself, “ Why should I give my 
money at this time, when I need it so much myself, if the 
United States Government is going to take it out of me by 
taxation and give it for me?” 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. On what state of facts does the Senator 
make the declaration he has just uttered? 

Mr. REED. On my experience; on what we all know of 
human nature; on what I have heard my friends say in 
recent days; on what I read in every newspaper. Demo- 
cratic and Republican newspapers this morning unite in 
saying that the passage of this amendment by the Senate 
will absolutely wreck the Red Cross drive. Look at this 
morning’s New York World. They know something about 
human nature. Look at the Washington Post; look at the 
Philadelphia Ledger; look at the New York Times; look 
at the New York Herald Tribune. Does the Senator mean 
to imply that they do not know something about the frame 
of mind of the people in their communities? 

Mr. BLAINE. Another question. I do not know anything 
about other States, but I would like to ask the Senator if 
he has any such information concerning my own State, 
Wisconsin? i 

Mr. REED. I have no information whatever about it. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will ascertain the facts, he 
will find that they are quite the contrary to the declaration 
he has made. 

Mr. REED. Then my guess is that Wisconsin will have 
to raise the whole $10,000,000, because there is nobody to 
whom I have talked about it, and no newspaper I have read, 
but expresses the firm opinion that if the Government is 
going to give to the Red Cross all chance of raising money 
through voluntary charity of individuals will have gone. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. COUZENS, and Mr. 
BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield in all directions, first to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Confirming what the Senator has just said, 
I have received telegrams, as the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jones] has also received them and placed them in the 
Recorp, to this effect: “It is impossible for us to raise the 
Red Cross quota.” Such a telegram comes from Spring- 
field, Ohio, asking me to vote for an appropriation out of 
the Federal Treasury in lieu of their now raising the money. 
I have written the judge who wrote me and asked him 
whether he had looked into the possible effect upon the Red 
Cross organization of such action on our part, and I asked 
for a reply to that particular question. His reply indicates 
that that feature of it had not occurred to him. The result 
is that they will try to raise their quota. 

I think the Senator from Pennsylvania is correct in his 
statement. This agitation already has gone so far that it 
is very doubtful whether the $10,000,000 will be raised. 
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Mr. REED. I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder whether the Senator from Ohio 
would tell us whether that telegram intimated that if it 
had not been for the efforts made in the Senate during the 
last several weeks to get some relief they would have been 
able to raise their quota in Springfield, Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. There was no intimation of that sort. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They just made the simple statement 
that they could not raise it. 

Mr. FESS. I will also state, if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will yield, that I live within the drought-stricken 
area, as the Senator knows, but up to date I had not had a 
single request from anyone in Ohio for relief in this situa- 
tion until I received the message from Judge Graham, of 
Springfield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will allow me, on last Saturday I pointed out 
numbers and numbers of instances where Congress had 
made appropriations out of the Treasury to relieve suffering 
on account of disaster, and at the same time the Red Cross 
had made drives to raise money by private subscription. 
In those cases the appropriations out of the Public Treas- 
ury did not in any way handicap or cripple the Red Cross 
in its work. How does it happen that in this particular 
disaster it is claimed that if we appropriate money out of 
the Public Treasury the Red Cross will be ruined? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad to explain that, 
and if the Senate will bear with me for a few minutes I 
will answer the question the Senator asked. 

Ihave had looked up the measures passed by Congress over 
the last century and a quarter when the United States has 
contributed money for the relief of individuals overcome by 
disaster, and the record is one of which we can all be very 
proud. The immediate response to the needs of people 
overwhelmed by calamity has been entirely creditable to 
our country. Such things as the San Francisco earthquake, 
the fire up in the little town of Salem, Mass., and the other 
cases which have been mentioned all were followed by 
prompt and rather unwise contributions from the National 
Government. But there are dozens, yes, hundreds, of cases 
where we have taken such action, down to the World War. 

Then for the first time, at the time of the World War, 
we got our Red Cross organized on a nation-wide, business- 
like, efficient, and effective basis. Some system was put into 
it, some coordination was put into its efforts, and since 
that time we have not contributed money out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury in such cases, because all the appeals have 
been taken care of by the Red Cross with its nation-wide 
organization, and much more efficiently than the Federal 
Government could have done it. 

Of all the things of which we have been proud, the way 
we have kept the Red Cross chest filled and the promptness 
and efficiency with which it has gone to the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity here and abroad I think is something of which 
we ought to be most proud. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I just wanted to ask the Senator if he 
knew of any movement on foot now for the Red Cross to 
refuse to accept the proposed contribution if it should be 
offered by the Government? 

Mr. REED. I have not discussed that matter with any 
of the Red Cross people. 

Mr. COUZENS. I know that they are having a meeting 
here to-day; and I have had intimations that the Red Cross 
might refuse a Federal contribution for the purposes stated. 

Mr. REED. That is for them to say, and not for me. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Assume that the $10,000,000 were not 
raised. Would the Senator from Pennsylvania then be in 
favor of an appropriation? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely; I would. 

Mr. HOWELL. In view of that fact—and, of course, I 
feel that others in the Senate would favor it, also—is not 
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that going to have the same effect upon raising this money 
that an appropriation right now would have? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not think so; and I am glad the 
Senator asked me that question. I have pretty strong ideas 
about State rights, and about the Federal Government 
minding its own business, and all that sort of thing; but 
when people are in despair and in dire distress, as they 
are now, I am not going to stand here, to-day or at any other 
time, and quibble about minutiæ of governmental organiza- 
tion. If the Red Cross can not take care of this—and I 
know it can; I know that the heart of America has not 
changed, even if it is in a state of business depression; they 
will get the $10,000,000—but if they do not, and if the Red 
Cross can not take care of this distress, I will join with the 
Senator at any time in appropriating the last cent that the 
Federal Government has in its Treasury; and I will not stop 
to quibble about whether it ought to be the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State governments, either. 

If the distress exists.we ought to take care of it; but, for 
Heaven's sake, let us not, by hasty action here, wreck that 
institution of which we ought to be so proud, the national 
organization of the American Red Cross; and that is what, 
in good intentions, we are very likely to do here to-day. 

Nobody wants to do that, I know. Nothing could be 
further from the thought of the Senator from Arkansas, 
who has offered this amendment, than to wreck the Red 
Cross; but I say in all sincerity that I truly believe that that 
will be the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. I shall be glad to yield a 
little later; but I desire to expound something more on that 
thought. 

The Red Cross to-day has in its working forces the finest 
people of this country. All of them work for nothing, and 
they give their service gladly, and they work long hours, 
simply because they are happy in the opportunity to be of 
service. If, however, we are going to make of the Red Cross 
a bureau of the National Government for spending the na- 
tional funds it is going to be a mighty short time before 
those people will back out of it. Then it will become, like 
all other Government bureaus, peopled with pay-roll em- 
ployees and headed by bureaucrats, and will become merely 
a subsidiary branch of the Federal Government for passing 
out doles to people who claim to be in distress. They will 
do it with the inefficiency that characterizes almost every- 
thing else that we go into on a large scale, with the ineffi- 
ciency that characterizes the dole system in Great Britain, 
without one particle of the sympathy and the understanding 
and the human touch that characterizes the work of the 
Red Cross to-day. People will be put off by a lot of bureau- 
cratic restrictions, and it will come to be just like our in- 
come-tax administration and just like our Veterans’ Bureau 
administration and just like all the rest of the bureaus that 
we have in Washington. 

Nobody wants to see that happen to the Red Cross; and 
yet that is what we are headed for on the amendment that 
we are considering. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not assailing the Red Cross; but 
does the Senator think $1.50 a week for eight people is 
ample for their relief? 

Mr. REED. I do not think $1.50 a week for eight people 
is ample; no; but perhaps that is all that family needed. 
Perhaps they have something of their own. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is not the question. That is what 
is happening. Without anything else, they are trying to 
feed the people on from 1 to 3 cents a meal. Whether or not 
that is such a benign influence, for which people ought to 
thank God, that nobody else will interfere with its adminis- 
tration of charity, I will leave to the Senator; but that is the 
fact. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 

vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 
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Mr, REED. Just a minute. If that is the fact, it is a 
shocking fact. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is. 

Mr. REED. And I can not believe that a man like Mr. 
Harvey Couch, an Arkansas citizen of highest standing, who 
has been in charge in that State since Saturday, will stand 
for that for one minute. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There may be a change made; I do not 
know; but if the Senator would be interested in letters on 
this subject, I could show him hundreds of them from men 
of such high character that even the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania could not doubt them. I have some of them lying 
right here on my desk. I presume—I am inclined to think 
that it is because of the scarcity of funds. Even Mr. Myers, 
one of the agents for the Red Cross, one of their disaster 
men, said they were supplying and trying to feed people on 
a dollar a month. He said, “ We are letting them go naked. 
We are letting the women and children go barefooted. We 
are trying merely to keep life in their bodies. We know that 
they are suffering.” That comes from even the paid organi- 
zation. 

Mr. REED. I am quite unable to understand why the 
local people who are handling those local cases should go 
on in that way. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are not going on in that way. 

Mr. REED. Yes; they are. They are the people who are 
giving out the relief. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, they are giving out whatever is given 
to them. The Senator, if he will pardon me just a minute, 
seems to be utterly unable to comprehend the situation that 
exists in that area. It is hard to believe; I am conscious of 
that; but these things are bound to happen where every 
credit resource of a community is stricken down. There is 
an area in my State larger than Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined in which there is not a single bank. There is not 
any credit. If they had credit, that is what they want. They 
do not want charity. 

Mr. REED. I could suggest some ways in which they could 
get credit and get work. There is $1,800,000 lying in the 
Federal Treasury at this minute which Arkansas could have 
if she would match it and put people to work on her roads. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and there is 4 inches of snow 
on the ground. 

Mr. REED. Presumably it will melt. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. They will starve, too. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. The organization of the Red Cross is com- 
posed and built up out of the local people in the community 
it is serving. Therefore it is the neighbors of these people 
who decide the amount of money or the amount of supplies 
that is necessary to maintain them. If they say that a 
dollar a week is necessary, it means that these people have 
other sources of income and other sources from which they 
are getting supplies. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in that connection? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator from 
New Jersey is entirely mistaken about that. What actually 
happens is that the Red Cross administers its fund as eco- 
nomically as possible, with no view of rehabilitation. The 
Red Cross never has made loans to finance crop production. 
It only feeds the starving; and it habitually does it on as 
economical a basis as it can be done for reasons that we can 
all understand. The actual process by which the rations are 
distributed is through the leadership of the organization, 
which work it out on a scale that they admit is meager, and 
which they themselves regard as inadequate. The general 
ration is admittedly inadequate. It will sustain life, but it 
is barely sufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we are brought to this situa- 
tion: The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas would 
give $25,000,000 to the Red Cross, and the Red Cross are not 
asking it at this time. They have their voluntary drive in 
progress through the Nation, and they want to be let alone 
to finish it. They think, and most of us think, that to give 
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this money out of the Federal Treasury to-day will abso- 
lutely dry up the springs of private charity, and will make it 
utterly impossible for them to carry on their drive. 

The Senator wants to help the Red Cross. So do I, and 
we both want to help the Red Cross so that it may help the 
people who are suffering in the drought areas and other 
parts of the country. There is no difference in our desire. 
We both want relief to go to these people. Is it not ob- 
viously wise to give them a chance to do what always before 
they have done successfully—to raise this money by private 
contribution—and then we, the Federal Government, come 
to their aid only if itis necessary? All I ask is that they be 
given three weeks to finish their drive; and then, as I say, 
if the drive fails, if they can not get enough money by 
voluntary charity, I shall be one of the first to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

It is not that I am trying to save this money for the 
Federal Government. God knows, when the March income- 
tax returns come in, we are going to have a deficit that is 
going to make us hesitate about spending every cent. We 
are going to have the worst shock of our lives when we see 
the personal income-tax returns in March. I am not making 
this motion with that thought in mind, however. I am not 
asking to postpone this even as long as March; only the 
three weeks that is necessary to put over that drive. No 
matter what the deficit that results, I am ready to vote for 
the appropriation if the Red Cross needs it; but do not let 
us give them money for which they are not now asking the 
Federal Government, and which they say and we think will 
absolutely ruin the integrity of the Red Cross for the future. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. With reference to these taxes, I 
notice by newspaper reports that the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and the public utilities generally of the United 
States have had the biggest return, taken the biggest earn- 
ings from the people during 1930, this year of depression, of 
any year in their history. Under that situation, do not they 
and Mr. Mellon and Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan, the 
men that take these excess profits in these times, owe it to 
these people to furnish this relief; and is it not our duty to 
levy the tax and collect the debt? 

Mr. REED. When we get the income-tax returns we will 
discover that the people who have made great profits in 1930 
are very, very few and far between. If they made the 
profits, they will have to pay their surtax; but there are not 
going to be very many of them and it is not long to wait. 
It is only about eight weeks now, and we will see whether 
or not the prophecy is accurate; but I venture to say that 
the returns of individual income-tax payers in March will 
be the lowest that we have known since the early days when 
the income tax was established. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How about the big combinations that 
I have mentioned? 

Mr. REED. Let us quit trying to level off wealth and 
impoverish the rich man for just a little while, and confine 
ourselves to this question of relief of people who are suffer- 
ing. I will debate the Senator’s theories of equalization of 
wealth with him as long as he would like, and we will dis- 
cuss Wall Street all day some time; but let us not do-it 
to-day because it is not quite relevant to this discussion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. One other question: The Senator, 
the other day, when we were sinking $30,000,000 into this 
battleship rat hole, mentioned the tribute that Pennsylvania 
was paying to Iowa. 

Mr. REED. I did not say “ Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, the tribute that the country at 
large was paying to the farmers of Iowa. I desire to call 
his attention to the fact that in this leveling of wealth 
these same big combinations have leveled some four or five 
billion dollars out of the wealth of Iowa since 1920. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say about the 
matter. The committee which is announced to-day includes 
such men as Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith, John W. 
Davis, John J. Pershing, and a great list of distinguished 
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Americans who have lent their names to the committee 
that has the Red Cross drive in charge. If they can not 
raise the fund by three weeks from to-day, then let us have 
the Federal Government make it up. If they can raise the 
fund, it is infinitely better that it should be raised in that 
way. For that reason I have made the motion that the 
question go over until February 9. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it is a little difficult to be 
patient with a proposition not to do something; to refuse 
to act; to delay until the 9th of February extending succor 
to barefooted and hungry and actually starving men, women, 
and children. Of course, it is not worth while to say it, but 
that is “playing politics with human misery.” It is an 
attempt of the administration to save its face. It is an 
attempt to alibi the failure of the administration and the 
Red Cross adequately to meet the situation until the crying 
out of the hungry can be heard above the crack of the 
party lash. 

I have two news items. They were poor. They were 
unknown. One of them is from a little town on White 
River, Ark., to the effect that— 

Bill Connor, 70 years old, minus both legs and destitute, died 
here Thursday afternoon as the result of exposure. He was found 
unconscious by the roadside the day before and was brought here 
and given food and medical attention, but could not survive. 

He said he lost his legs in a storm years ago, and that he was 

near Lonoke. 

The remainder of the clipping said the real cause of his 
death was starvation. I have another clipping from Mc- 
Crory, with reference to Charles Gunlock, who was found in 
a dying condition Thursday afternoon in his little hut on 
the Cache River, where he was engaged in his usual occupa- 
tion of fishing and trapping. It was discovered that he was 
dying of hunger. 

I have innumerable letters disclosing the fact that school 
children are being given one meal a day and are living on 
it—little school children! The Red Cross is supplying the 
needs of the whole family with $1 for two weeks where the 
family does not exceed five in number, and where it is in 
excess of that number it gives them $1.50 every two weeks. 

There are thousands of cases where the Red Cross is not 
supplying any relief. I do not know whether it has the funds 
to relieve the situation or not. Mr. Payne has made two 
statements. One was that they had ample funds, that there 
wos no suffering and that everbody was being amply cared 
for. Then in a few days he reversed himself and told the 
American people that the greatest crisis that ever confronted 
this people in times of peace now faces us, and asked that 
$10,000,000 be raised. We are told that the Red Cross can 
not raise $10,000,000 while Congress offers to supply relief. 
Then for God’s sake, let us not allow people to starve be- 
tween the two plans. If the Red Cross can not raise the 
funds and says it can not—and the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] seems to bear out that—let 
us not hesitate, but give them relief from this source. 

No one down in my State—and my colleague and I are 
both well aware of it—wants charity. We have lots of poor 
people, but they wanted to preserve their lives and their self 
respect if they might be allowed to do so. We asked that 
they might be permitted to borrow and were refused. That 
was killed by the influence of the administration. The pend- 
ing proposition now comes before the Senate, but not at the 
request of our people. They would rather have been allowed 
to borrow and to pay even exorbitant interest rather than 
to have to apply for charity. Lots of them will suffer before 
they will accept it. But this proposal is the only thing now 
before the Congress. We have to have it or get nothing. 

I do not like to quibble about these matters. It is recog- 
nized by the President of the United States and even John 
Barton Payne has waked up to a realization of the fact that 
there is distress, that there is starvation, that there are in- 
adequate funds to take care of the situation. Now what is 
the administration and what is Congress to do in response 
to that acknowledged situation? Are we to postpone relief 
until February 9 and in the meantime pass the appropria- 
tion bill so that the administration can laugh at our misery. 
“Any special bill granting relief will be vetoed by the adminis- 
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tration,” and we do not hope to have votes enough to pass 
such a measure over the veto of the President as long as 
they can play in another branch of Congress with every such 
measure sent there. As long as Amos n' Andy” find it 
more amusing and more diverting to argue about who owns 
an official car than to pass legislation which will keep women 
and children from starving, of course we can not expect 
serious consideration of measures to relieve human suffering. 

If this proposed plan of relief is postponed until the 9th 
of February we will not get a dollar. I am not going to 
pretend that I believe that it is intended that we shall ever 
get a dollar out of it. I know we are not to do so. I know 
the appropriation bills will be whipped through the Con- 
gress. I know there will be no other measure pending to 
which this or a similar amendment may be attached which 
the President will not be willing to see die and therefore will 
veto immediately—playing politics, Mr. President, with hu- 
man misery. 

I did intend to discuss the situation in Arkansas and 
other drought-stricken States as it has been revealed to me, 
but I see no occasion to do so, since we now know what is the 
plan of the administration and we stand face to face with 
it. It is not a denial that suffering exists, that starvation 
is rampant, that there are hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who are dying because of a lack of the neces- 
sities of life, but a negation of relief unless Congress do 
something. The condition is not denied now, but we are 
asked to delay for nearly a month while the administration 
experiments with whether or not charitably inclined people 
will amply take care of the situation. 

I do not know and I am not going to argue about where 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. REED] gets his informa- 
tion about the situation that exists in Arkansas and how 
adequately the necessity of the people are being cared for. 
I know whatever the source of his information is that it is 
as utterly unreliable as is his philosophy of human want 
and human nature. 

I have here a letter, all of which I shall not read. It 
is written by a brother of my colleague, a gentleman who is 
at the head of the Red Cross in Lonoke County. Everybody 
who knows him will accept his statement as conclusive of 
whatever facts he verifies. I shall leave out the personal 
part of the letter and read as follows: 

To see the streets lined with ragged, half-starved people, who 
have no means of support and who can not get any work at all, 
is one of the few things that make us ashamed of our civilization 
or pretended civilization. Iam at the head of the Red Cross relief 
of this county, being the chairman, and I have been literally 
swamped every day with from 30 to 50 applicants for relief. You 
know that I am familiar with all the people of this county. Their 
condition is beyond description. The owners of farms received no 
rent from their lands and the renters could not pay their supply 
bill, so there is scarcely a farmer able to supply his starving 
tenants with food. The stores and banks are all broken and the 
county is also broken, so that the poor which it was supporting 
are now all thrown on the Red Cross. The teachers of the State 
are working without salary. Not one cent has been paid to the 
teachers in this county since their November checks. All of De- 
cember and so far in January they have worked without any 


salary and the way it looks now no taxes will be paid this year, 
and you see the schools will all have to close. 


Omitting some more of the personal portions of the letter, 
I read further: 


I have for the last month looked into the faces of hundreds of 
men out of whom had fled every vestige of hope. Strong men, 
who have all their lives stood firm in the confidence of self- 
support, have broken down. Even in our native hills the once 
independent citizens can find no means of support and no hope 
for the future. Their once-filled cribs are empty. They are with- 
out the usual fruits. Barren fields and failing orchards are every- 
where. There is to-day not one of the strong men of the hills 
left. They have borrowed until their homes are mortgaged and 
even their stock heavily encumbered. 


Then he discusses the England situation: 


The case of England, about which there was so much talk, was 
as follows: The committee ran out of blank applications, and that 
lasted for three days, so the crowd was three times as large as it 
otherwise would have been. If the blanks had not run out, there 
would have been no trouble. We are, at Lonoke, issuing from 30 
to 50 application blanks each and every day, and no trouble has 
arisen. You will find no trouble in the county, for they have all 
learned to keep plenty of blank applications; and unless the Red 
Cross runs out of funds, which is very likely to happen, there will 
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be no trouble. But the Red Cross will have to supply the people 
for three more months, January, February, and March, until the 
owners can get their supplies to run their tenants. 

The banks are all broken here, and I can not see how the owners 
are going to supply their tenants, especially since there is not a 
single farmer in the county who was able to pay his last year’s 
supply bill. If cotton, the only money crop here, fails in price as 
well as in quantity, as it did last year, God Himself can not solve 
the problem then. It looks to me now that the price of this 
product is likely to be, as last year, below the cost of production. 
Let ue hope that food supplies, corn, fruit, potatoes, etc., may be 
supplied. 


I will omit the rest of the letter, which is of a personal 
nature. 

That is the situation, Mr. President. I have a letter here 
from a man—I do not indorse the heat which he puts in 
his charge, although I appreciate the reason for it—who 
says: 


As a hundred per cent American, I wish to protest against the 
niggardly policy of the American Red Cross in this drought-relief 
work. One of my neighbors was allotted the munificent sum of 
$3.50 to feed a family of 13 for two weeks. That is an average of 
one and twelve-thirteenths cents per day for each day. 


Then he cites many other cases of equally “ well relieved ” 
families who are suffering for the necessities of life. 

Possibly, Mr. President, the Red Cross did not realize the 
situation; I know that Judge Payne did not, and he does not 
now. 

I had intended to incorporate in the Recor a number 
of letters to me and to the National Red Cross, but I am 
going merely to incorporate two. Mr. M. L. Sigman, a busi- 
ness man of large experience, a man whose heart is as tender 
as that of a woman, sent a telegram and also wrote a letter 
to Mr. Payne, both of which I ask to have incorporated in 
the Recorp. I will say that Mr. Sigman is the head of the 
Red Cross in Drew County, Ark., and therefore knows the 
situation and knows what is being done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
telegram and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegram and letter are as follows: 


MONTICELLO, ARK., January 8, 1931. 
JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Chairman American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Read with interest yesterday’s press your opposition to Caraway 
bill for food relief. Appreciate your stand as applicable to destitu- 
tion in cities and towns dependent on industry. Am of opinion 
would be mistake for Red Cross to carry on through the year in 
farmers’ relief, especially if provision can be made for them in 
any other manner. Under the bill the same machinery the Goy- 
ernment will set up for feed and seed loans can without further 
expense administer food loan to same party, the same security 
controlling in both. In majority of cases here feed and seed loans 
would be useless unless food is also provided. A careful survey 
will justify this statement. 

M. L. SIGMAN, 


Chairman Dreu County Chapter American Red Cross. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross, 
Drew COUNTY CHAPTER, 
Monticello, Ark., January 8, 1931. 
Mr. JOHN BARTON PAYNE, Chairman, 
American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Parne: I am inclosing herewith copy of telegram 
which I have to-day wired you, and in connection beg to advise 
that due to the great financial depression existing in this part of 
the county, all of which you are already aware, it makes it im- 
possible for a large portion of our farming people to obtain credit 
necessary to enable them to make another crop. As I understand 
the set-up for the farm relief under the bill already passed, we 
can use for feed and seed only, and in order to secure this the 
farmers will have to mortgage their growing crops, leaving them 
no collateral or means whatever to secure a loan for food. You 
can readily see that this type of farm feed and seed loan would 
be valueless. 

Noting your opposition to Senator Caraway’s bill providing for 
$15,000,000 funds for food and loans in connection with the 
above-mentioned bill is the cause of my writing you, and I hope 
that since the article yesterday you have given this matter your 
careful consideration and will support the bill of Senator CARAWAY. 

You are no doubt correct as far as those dependent on industry 
for a living is concerned, but in my candid opinion if the Red 
Cross undertakes to provide food for the destitution of agricul- 
ture in this part of the country it will develop in a much greater 
job than they anticipated and will have to carry on continuously 
until the last of July at least. This will not only work a hard- 
ship on the Red Cross but on the farmers themselves, in that they 
will lose a great deal of time coming in and qualifying for Red 
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Cross aid, and it will at the same time destroy their independence 
in trying to provide for themselves. 

I have been continuously in the work here since the war, and, 
of course, I am writing you as I see the situation from a local 
standpoint; but my observation is that the same conditions pre- 
vall all over the entire Cotton Belt in the drought area. 

Please be assured, Mr. Payne, that it is a pleasure to work with 
your organization and that the best interest of humanity prompts 
this letter. 

With very kindest regards, I am, yours very truly, 
M. L. SIGMAN, 
Chairman Drew County Chapter American Red Cross. 


Mr. CARAWAY. As I said a moment ago, Mr. President, 
I had intended to speak at considerable length about this 
situation, but I feel too strongly about it to do so. It is 
enough that people are left to starve, let alone their being 
insulted by the political play that is now attempting to 
enmesh this relief measure. 

Mr. President, we know why former Governor Smith, of 
New York, John W. Davis, and Owen D. Young were named 
as members of the committee to secure funds for the Red 
Cross. We know why the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Coolidge, has been selected. We know why this 
set-up was made yesterday afternoon. Like the first an- 
nouncement of the $10,000,000 Red Cross drive, it came on 
the eve of forcing a vote in the House of Representatives, 
in order to give to those who are standing with the admin- 
istration and against the relief of human suffering the 
courage to go through with the program of the White House. 
As any simpleton in America knows this set-up last night 
Was announced on the eve of the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania this morning to postpone action on 
the pending amendment. The announcement was made for 
political effect. It is not expected that it will add a dollar 
to the Red Cross drive; the set-up was not made with that 
in view, but it was made to give some Members of the Sen- 
ate the courage to stand against the cry for relief that is 
coming up from suffering humanity in 21 States of the 
Union. It may have its effect, Mr. President, but the man 
who heeds it must part with his self-respect; he can not 
retain it and support such a partisan play, such a political 
play, such an effort to “ play politics with human misery.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, with every possible 
practical purpose to relieve the distress which the Senator 
from Arkansas so eloquently describes, I rise to sustain 
the position taken by the Senator from Pennsylvania, be- 
lieving that under candid analysis there is no shadow of 
ultimate doubt that the greatest measure of actual relief 
that can actually reach drought sufferers will come through 
the program which he defines. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senate is on the 
threshhold of a supremely important decision. It is im- 
portant, first, because when any members of the American 
family are suffering in the grip of disaster it is the primary 
business of the other American people to relieve them. It is 
important, secondly, because traditional methods of relief, 
methods peculiarly and particularly American, can not be 
usefully superseded unless and until they have broken down 
and are a prospective failure. Both these questions are now 
at the Senate’s bar and they interlock. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to the relative 
emphasis which I would put upon these two questions. I 
am ready to vote for the relief of human suffering in the 
United States by the best and surest and swiftest route, and 
without any arbitrary immunity for the Treasury of the 
United States whatsoever. I should have no patience with 
an academic quarrel over methods which would delay actual 
relief by a single hour; but it is not academic in the present 
emergency to discuss methods of relief, because the quickest 
relief will continue to come if the contemporary Red Cross 
drive be not hampered or interrupted, and if it may swiftly 
succeed. It is not academic to avoid, if possible, a parlia- 
mentary deadlock, which, while discouraging the success of 
the Red Cross drive for private relief funds, will postpone, 
perhaps indefinitely, the release of any public funds to take 
their place. You can not feed starving people on a parlia- 
mentary impasse. 
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We confront a condition and not a theory. Not in a spirit 
of controversy, Mr. President, but certainly in a spirit of 
anxiety to aid the stricken victims of drought for whom the 
able Senators from Arkansas so eloquently plead, I want 
briefly to analyze this condition which, I say, we confront as 
distinguished from a theory. 

Here is a ravished sector of the country which requires 
and deserves adequate relief over a large area upon a large 
scale. No one can get from me any dissent to the oft- 
repeated axiom that we must be as generous with our own 
folk as we have been with foreign peoples in like or less 
distress. Relief there must be, and if it threatens to fail by 
one method, then I am ready to embrace another method, 
and not even the hostile cry of “ dole” can stop me at that 
juncture. But is it not the fact, Mr. President, that we have 
already embarked upon one method, our usual American 
method for campaigns of sustained relief—the method of a 
voluntarily financed Red Cross? The Red Cross never yet 
has disappointed or failed the beneficiaries of its neighborly 
relief; that is an indisputable fact. There is as yet no 
sound reason to anticipate its failure in the drought crisis. 
The American people never yet have failed adequately to 
finance the Red Cross in these emergencies. There is as yet 
no adequate reason to anticipate failure in the present plea, 
particularly in view of the new stimulus, the fresh impetus 
given that plea by the distinguished Americans who, at the 
President's instance, enlisted this morning in this great 
humanitarian crusade. 

Mr. President, if the drive succeeds, drought-relief needs 
are answered precisely as the flood-relief needs were satis- 
factorily answered in the same territory two or three years 
ago. The drive for this purpose is under way. The best 
interests of the drought-relief sufferers lie in the success of 
that drive. Therefore, the best service we at the moment 
can render these sufferers is to give this drive the right of 
way and wholly encourage its success. To hamper its suc- 
cess is to jeopardize relief. Certainly we hamper it if we 
now pretend to offer to substitute public for private funds, 
when instead we are merely offering a parliamentary dead- 
lock, and certainly we not only jeopardize relief but also 
actually withdraw relief if our substitute results only in such 
a deadlock with the other House or with the Executive. 
That, indeed, would be giving a stone where bread is asked. 
In the name of swift and real relief, I beg of Senators to 
look these facts in the face. 

Mr. President, if the Red Cross drive fails, which is the 
other alternative, an alternative to which we have not as yet 
come—if the Red Cross drive fails or gives evidence of fail- 
ure within the fortnight, then we must embrace the alterna- 
tive; we must embrace any alternative, because I heartily 
agree with Senators upon the other side, and I heartily 
agree with the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania in 
his statement this morning, that in the face of that proven 
fact, namely, the fact of the failure of this drive, there is 
absolutely no excuse for a moment’s hesitation in this 
Chamber or anywhere else to provide any essential relief 
out of the Public Treasury. In this situation I make that 
pledge for myself here and now. 

Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes that we shall wait two or three weeks and 
then decide. If this interim threatened a single hour of 
famine that might otherwise be averted I should oppose it, 
but the sheer logic of the situation forces the conclusion, in 
all candor, that the delay in our action as proposed by the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania not only is no 
liability but it actually is calculated to be an asset for the 
sufferers for whom relief is sought. Why? First, because 
the Red Cross already has in hand ample funds to finance 
drought relief for much more than two or three weeks. In 
other words, any new funds, from whatever source, would not 
be expended until there is ample time for us to act after 
this moratorium; in other words, there is no immediate 
menace by allowing two or three weeks to elapse. 

Second, because the success of the Red Cross drive imme- 
diately and happily closes all argument and provides neces- 
sary relief, which I assume is what we all desire. 
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| Third, because 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me to 
complete the reasons, then I will be delighted to yield. 

Third, because any present Senate action by way of direct 
appropriations inevitably hampers the success of the Red 
Cross drive, and without any assurance of substitute relief, 
since the present prospect, repeatedly referred to upon this 
floor, is that we run only into a parliamentary deadlock 
-when we embrace the substitute. 

Fourth, because on February 9—the date proposed for a 
decision under the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—if the Red Cross drive has failed, there can be and 
there will be practically no opposition upon this floor to the 
substitute, and because the interim meanwhile is absolutely 
adequately financed. In other words, the delay does not 
threaten a single drought sufferer in a single instance. On 
the contrary, it is an asset to those who—myself among 
them—would seek to serve these sufferers. It is an asset, 
because in the ultimate net result it absolutely guarantees 
that these sufferers will be relieved, if not by private, then 
by public funds. What they want is relief, not mere sterile 
gestures. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator has in part 
answered the apparent contradiction that I thought he was 
making, and that is, if there is a parliamentary deadlock 
now, it is obvious to me that it will be equally so on Feb- 
ruary 9. If there is not a parliamentary deadlock on Feb- 
Tuary 9, I can see no reason for any private individual sub- 
scribing between now and February 9 if the theory of the 
Senator is correct. - 

In other words, I have already made my contribution, so 
I am not talking about myself; but if what the Senator 
promises is correct—that there will be no parliamentary 
deadlock on February 9—then what on earth is the reason 
for contributing between now and February 9, if the Senator 
promises that the legislation will be passed on that date? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad the Senator has 
asked me the question. I think there is a very definite and 
specific and conclusive answer to it. The answer is that we 
have put those of the American people who believe in volun- 
tary charity upon their mettle to make good between now 
and February 9, and, in my judgment, the situation that has 
been created here will act as the greatest stimulant that any 
Red Cross drive ever had in the history of the United States; 
and when we confront the date named in the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania there will be no crisis left. The 
money will be in the box and the relief will be adequately 
under way. ‘Those who believe in voluntary philanthropy as 
the genius of the Red Cross will see to it that this occurs. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator and some others can speak for 
this side of the legislative body, perhaps; but is there any 
reasonable assurance that we will not meet with a deadlock 
elsewhere upon the 9th of February? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of course I can not 
speak for any other branch of the Government; but I should 
say that no power on earth could prevent prompt and ef- 
fectual action in the joint bodies of the Congress in the face 
of proven Red Cross failure. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. BORAH, and Mr. BROOKHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was going to say that the Senator has 
some assurance that I have not received that the leaders 
on the other side will not be strong enough and indifferent 
enough to block legislation, if they so choose. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am relying upon 
the sheer force of the unanswerable logic of the situation 
which we shall confront on the 9th of February if there 
is left any lack whatever in adequate relief for these drought 
sufferers. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and others have taken the position that the pendency 
of this amendment, even though they assert that a dead- 
lock as to its final enactment will result, will hamper the 
Red Cross drive and endanger the Red Cross organization. 
Have they thought of the inconsistency of their own posi- 
tion, so plainly apparent on their statements that one can 
not refrain from wondering why they take the position that 
the amendment should be postponed with the assurance that 
if the drive should fail the appropriation would be made; 


that they would then vote for it just as eagerly and just 


as enthusiastically as any Senator in the Chamber? Will 
not the assurance that the amendment will finally prevail 
just as much discourage the Red Cross drive as its passage 
now, under the circumstances they have described; and 
will it not result in the postponement of relief, when the 
one thing that is causing anxiety is that there should be 
immediate action assuring adequate relief? 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think the situation 


is totally different. I think that congressional relief, which 
is contingent upon the demonstrated failure of private 
philanthropy, is a totally different thing from a present 
warranty of an underwritten Red Cross fund. In the one 
instance we challenge private philanthropy to do its tra- 
ditionally useful Red Cross job, and give it a brief time in 
which to qualify. In the other instance we issue a quit- 
claim deed to private philanthropy and virtually dismiss it 
from its tasks. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield for a question. I prefer to 
have the Senator make his argument in his own time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not make clear to the 
Senator in a question just the thought that I wish to 
express. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam sure I understand the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But if he prefers to yield 
only for a question, I will state the matter in the form of 
a question. 

Is it not true that the Senator has expressed himself as 
being profoundly in sympathy with the appropriation if the 
drive should fail; and does it not follow that those who 
would like to escape contributions would rely on the assur- 
ance they have been given by the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania and the Senator from Michigan that the amendment 


will finally prevail if they withhold their contributions? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now, let me answer the Senator. 

Those who are hunting for an excuse to escape a con- 
tribution to the Red Cross drive may be encouraged pre- 
cisely as the Senator from Arkansas indicates; but, in my 
humble judgment, there is in the United States a powerful, 
formidable body of opinion which so thoroughly believes in 
retaining private philanthropy behind the Red Cross, and 
thus to protect the beautiful and precious genius of the Red 
Cross, that this situation becomes a challenge to them which 
will be accepted with a demonstration of response that will 
be absolutely final in its measure of adequacy. 

That is the only answer I can give to the Senator. I think 
the situations are totally different. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Bonk], who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to vote for this 
appropriation if there is any reasonable, just ground to be- 
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lieve that the situation is going to be taken care of by volun- 
tary organization; but the attitude of those who are opposing 
it has taken a change this morning, and if that attitude 
extends throughout and includes the other House it would 
have great weight with me. 

Heretofore the appropriation has been fought on the 
ground that it was a bad precedent; that we were establish- 
ing a dole; that the Congress ought not to interfere. That 
is the basis of practically all the editorials in opposition to 
it. That has been the basis of the administration in opposi- 
tion to it. That has been the basis of the argument here. 

This morning, however, I understand that there is no 
trouble about the precedent; that there is no hesitation about 
the dole system, if it is necessary. It is urged, however, 
that we should not do this at this time because it will be, 
in effect, loading upon the farmers an additional burden to 
carry in the way of a mortgage, and therefore that we ought 
not to proceed as we are now proceeding. Does that extend 
to the other House? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator has 
asked me a rather complicated and involved question, and 
he will have to suffer me to make an answer in kind. 

Mr. BORAH. I will suffer. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. REED. Merely to say that I did not advance any 
such argument as that, and I have not heard it advanced 
by anybody else. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of course I would not 
undertake for a moment to speak for the President of the 
United States, and I am not assuming for a moment to re- 
fiect his attitude. I have said nothing whatever about loans 
to farmers, I am basing the position I take solely upon the 
unanswerable logic of the situation, as we shall create it, in 
the situation as I have described it. I am speaking of the 
way to get relief to these sufferers. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to call my col- 
league’s attention to a statement made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], on which the Senator from Idaho 
based his recent statement. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
said that we should not advance money to the farmers in 
the form of a loan to buy food because it would affect the 
Government’s lien on the crop. The Senator made that 
statement, and it is in the Recorp. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for a moment, and then I yield to no one for the 
time being. 

Mr. REED. Evidently these Senators did not hear all that 
I said. I started by explaining why it would have been 
unwise to put the word “food” in the bill which we passed, 
and which was signed on December 20, because that provided 
for loans which were liens on the crops. I said that if there 
was distress that required food, the way to give it was to give 
it outright, and not lend money for food which would be a 
lien on the growing crops. I was talking then about the 
bill which has been passed and signed by the President. 
That had nothing whatever to do with this case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Just a minute. Everybody is agreed that the 
Red Cross ought to give this money. It ought not to lend 
it; it ought to give it. The only question before us now is 
whether public money or private money should go to the 
Red Cross. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, just a minute. I do 
not want to be diverted into a discussion of farm loans or 
drought loans at this particular time. 
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Mr. BORAH. I only want to say that I accept the Sena- 
tor’s explanation of the matter. I shall have something to 
say about it later. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to proceed on the funda- 
mental theory which, in my judgment, supports the position 
I take. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Michigan to refuse to be dispossessed of 
the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For the time being, the Chair cor- 
rectly states the Senator’s position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should prefer not to yield for a 
moment. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator a little later. 

Let us take a typical city, Mr. President, and see what 
the precise reaction is and whether or not it sustains in any 
degree the position that I take. 

On last Friday I sent telegrams to perhaps 15 Michigan 
cities and inquired the status of the Red Cross drive. Some 
of these responses were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
upon Saturday. Some of those responses frankly said. We 
think we can not raise the money, and we think there ought 
to be a supplemental legislative appropriation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury.” Others asked earnestly for time in which to 
rally local supporters of the Red Cross to its historic reliance 
upon generous volunteers. 

This morning I have an answer from a distinguished citi- 
zen of Detroit which rather summarizes the picture as I see 
it and sustains the logic of the situation as I am attempting 
to sustain it. 

I asked the question to which I have referred of Mr. 
Frank W. Blair, of Detroit, who is a distinguished banker, a 
public-spirited citizen, a sound thinker, and a man who has 
had large experience in communal philanthropy. This is 
what Mr. Blair says of the situation in Detroit: 

We do not believe Detroit chapter can secure the quota set. 


His first statement is a frank acknowledgment that under 
the situation as it existed upon last Friday or Saturday he 
feels that the full Detroit quota can not be met. 

A newspaper appeal to the general public will be made, and a 
letter appealing to several hundred wealthy and well-to-do. There 
is no question but that the prospect of Government aid affects 
public mind toward subscribing in these times of diminishing 
incomes. 

There is a statement of the effect thus far of the agita- 
tion for the substitution of public for private funds, and I 
think it is no stretch of logic to connect this statement, at 
least in part, with the original statement of a possible 
doubt respecting the net result. I continue reading: 

The Detroit chapter is divided in opinion regarding departure 
from traditional Red Cross policy of depending on popular sub- 
scription, but we agree that after we have secured what we can 
by popular appeal, if this amount were inadequate we should 
accept and use Government funds. 

Mr. President, that is precisely my position. I would am- 
plify it, however, to the extent of expressing the belief that 
if the quest for public funds be given the suspended status 
proposed by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania it will 
become possible for Detroit and these other Michigan com- 
munities to meet their quotas. 

Let me, for the sake of sustaining this position, quote 
from one or two other Michigan telegrams. Here is one 
from the mayor of Detroit, Mayor Murphy, who says: 

We want to be helpful and will do everything we can, but 
Detroit is hard hit, and the prospects are poor. 

There is a statement of the economic fact that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for this great magic city of the Middle 
West to respond to this drive. Yet here is an expression of 
complete desire and willingness to be helpful to the maxi- 
mum, and in my judgment these communities will be help- 
ful to the maximum, in the face of the challenge which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is seeking to create. 

Let me go to the upper peninsula of Michigan, which, 
economically speaking, probably is as hard hit a sector as 
there is in the whole United States, Let me go to the heart 
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of the copper country, where industry is practically stag- 
nant and where the situation is just as gloomy as it possibly 
can be in any corner of this land. Let me read the response 
of another distinguished and representative citizen, Mr. 
Albert E. Peterman, who can speak with some authority for 
the citizens of Calumet and vicinity. This is his brave re- 
sponse to my inquiry, a response, let me remind the Senate 
again, coming out of the heart of as deeply depressed a sec- 
tion of this country as there is. I read the telegram: 

From such information available, I think local chapters can 
easily raise quotas. Many have sufficient funds in their treasuries 
to meet this call without further solicitation. Red Cross ability 
to meet such emergencies through voluntary contributions, and 
without tapping Public Treasury, has been the chief factor in its 
past success. There is no reason to believe its cus methods 
will fail now, and I believe appropriation at present to unfair, 
ill-advised, and weakening precedent. 

Mr. President, that is the frank statement of the opinion 
of a distinguished citizen, who is prepared, in the face of 
tremendous local difficulty, to carry on in behalf of this 
challenge which has been laid at the bar of the country by 
the President of the United States. 

I can not escape the conclusion, I repeat again and again, 
that when the country understands that it has a brief in- 
terval in which to prove that the standard method of 
voluntarily financing Red Cross drives has to justify its 
existence, there will be no doubt about the net result. If 
there is a failure at the end of the brief period which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has fixed, if there is a failure 
at that time, then there will be no escape, not only in 
humanity but in sheer logic, from precisely such action as 
the Senator from Arkansas has suggested, and there is no 
doubt, I repeat, in my own mind that the response of the 
Congress would be overwhelming and conclusive upon that 
score. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator conceive that $10,000,- 
000 would be enough? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no idea whether that will be 
enough. The Senator from Arkansas apparently thought 
originally that $15,000,000 would be enough, in the form of 
loans. If the Red Cross $10,000,000 is not enough, plus the 
$5,000,000 already appropriated by the Red Cross, then a 
subsequent drive, of course, in the natural process, will have 
to be made. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 
further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then, of course, Congress will be in 
recess, and we can not possibly get any Government appro- 
priation. In other words, it seems to me that this is an 
attempt to drive over the period when Congress will be in 
session, and be compelled either to get private subscriptions 
or to let the people in the stricken sections starve to death. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator is not trying 
to find that motive in my attitude. 

Mr. COUZENS, Oh, no. I think that is one of the mo- 
tives back of the drive to postpone consideration of this 
matter until February 9, and then, if the $10,000,000 has 
been raised, as my colleague believes it will be, along about 
March 1 to 15, when more money is wanted, private charity 
will have to subscribe, because Congress will not be in 
session to make an appropriation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me state to the Senate why I 
disagree with that analysis. 

I think there is a widespread and profound and deeply 
conscientious body of thought in the United States which 
believes in two doctrines: First, the doctrine of local self- 
reliance and local self-sufficiency in the face of disaster; 
second, the doctrine of privately sustained philanthropy as 
opposed to tax-supported philanthropy. I think that feel- 
ing in defense of these two doctrines is so deep-rooted, so 
traditional, so acute that it amply explains why men should 
feel deeply upon the pending proposition and should have 
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undertaken precisely the movement visualized in the motion 


of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Not only is that a contemporary feeling but it is an his- 
toric feeling in the United States, and while I have no 
desire at the moment to turn backward for credentials, I do 
think it is worth while for me to read two paragraphs from 
another presidential message upon precisely the same 
fundamental point, as delivered by another Executive in the 
history of the United States who was not worried when he 
made the statement I am about to read about an extra 
session, and who was not seeking to gerrymander any ap- 
propriation but who was discussing the profound conviction 
of his heart respecting the necessities in the maintenance 
of the genius of American institutions. I want to read these 
paragraphs from the Executive message of Grover Cleve- 
land on February 16, 1887. He was vetoing an act to make 
a special distribution of seeds in the drought-stricken 
counties of Texas. I commend these words to the thought- 
ful consideration of the Senate respecting the serious prob- 
lem of the President which is involved in the action we are 
asked to take. Said President Cleveland: 

I feel obliged to withhold my approval of the plan, as proposed 
by this bill, to indulge a benevolent and charitable sentiment 
through the appropriation of public funds for that purpose. 

I can find no warrant for such an appropriation in the Con- 
stitution, and I do not believe that the power and duty of the 
General Government ought to be extended to the relief of in- 
dividual suffering which is in no manner properly related to 
the public service or benefit. A prevalent tendency to disregard 
the limited mission of this power and duty should, I think, be 
steadfastly resisted, to the end that the lesson should be con- 
stantly enforced that though the people support the Government 
the Government should not support the people. 

The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can always be 
relied upon to relieve their fellow citizens in misfortune. This 
has been repeatedly and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our na- 
tional character, while it prevents the indulgence among our 
people of that kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens 
the bonds of a common brotherhood. 

Mr. President, when Mr. Cleveland uttered those sentiments, 
he was facing no conspiracy of events such as that to which 
my colleague directed my attention a few moments ago. He 
was dealing with the fundamental principle. I do not follow 
him to the extent he went in this message. If I did follow 
him to that extent, I probably could not have voted for the 
seed loans, for which I did vote. Certainly I could not have 
voted for the food loan, for which I also did vote. But here 
is a warning against the inherent menace in the substitu- 
tion of tax-supported philanthropy for private philanthropy, 
and I am submitting it solely to show that a disposition of 
this character may be held, and held profoundly, entirely 
independently of the particular situation with which we are 
now dealing. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish merely to inquire if that is not 
the same sort of legislation as that which President Hoover 
signed a few days ago? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it is, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has not the Senator from Michigan 
already announced that he was going to waive all that, how- 
ever, on February 9? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I stated specifically 
that I depart from Mr. Cleveland’s philosophy if and when 
his philosophy has demonstrated that it is impotent and 
sterile, but I decline to depart until that proof is in hand. 
It seems to me that the infirmity, the unwitting infirmity, 
of the amendment submitted by the able senior Senator from 
Arkansas is that it is not contingent upon the failure of 
these two fundamental doctrines. When those doctrines 
fail, I will march with the Senator just as enthusiastically 
as he does in behalf of the precise relief he seeks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the Senator’s position. He 
has already departed in part from President Cleveland’s 
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dictum when he voted for the seed law, and on the 9th of 
February he is willing to depart entirely. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator may 
quibble over the exhibit I have presented in any fashion 
he sees fit. I have presented it in all seriousness, not as a 
complete reflection of my attitude, but as proof, I repeat, 
of the fact that there is a fundamental, traditional feeling 
upon this proposition in the story of the United States, and 
that it is not a mere temporary and passing expedient which 
is being embraced at the moment by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania or by myself, or by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has just said that he is 
not speaking his own attitude. I assume, then, he is speak- 
ing that of the administration. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator has heard my at- 
tempt to analyze the situation, he understands precisely for 
whom I am speaking. I am speaking for myself alone, and 
I am speaking out of a very great earnestness, and out of a 
very serious desire to facilitate the most practical and the 
swiftest possible aid for the drought sufferers of the South. 
I am trying to avoid fruitless action here in the Senate 
to-day—action which will be helpful to no one, least of all 
to the victims of the drought. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has made a strong argu- 
ment. It would make it very much stronger if he would 
now assure the Senate, if this matter is deferred for two 
weeks, that when we pass the relief bill then it will receive 
the signature of the President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator, of course, is asking me 
for an assurance I can not give him and could not under- 
take to give him. 

I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the interest of saving 
time, in which effort I want to join with the Senator, I ask 
if he will not yield to me at this time for the purpose of 
making a point of order against the pending motion, which, 
if sustained, will hurry us along to quite an extent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
conclude in a moment, and then the Senator can take the floor 
in his own time. Evenif a point of order be sustained against 
the motion of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
course of action for which I plead remains obvious and clear. 
I shall vote against direct Federal contribution for the Red 
Cross unless and until, within a reasonable time, the Red 
Cross unexpectedly and for the first time in its history fails to 
function. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Just to show how far we have moved since 
1887, when President Cleveland issued his message to which 
the Senator refers, I wonder if the Senator will permit me 
to have the entire message printed at the conclusion of his 
remarks? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from Michigan there 
may be printed in the Recorp the message of President 
Cleveland of February 16, 1887. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A at the conclusion of Mr. VanpENBERG’s 
remarks.) 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am not particu- 
larly interested in what happened in 1887. I am interested 
in what is happening in 1931 in the drought areas. I am 
persuaded beyond any shadow of a doubt that the quickest 
relief that can reach the drought area is by the process 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, REED] 
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because under that process the Red Cross funds will not be 
dried up. On the contrary, they will be forthcoming, and 
meanwhile we shall not have pretended to substitute a public 
contribution which, as most of us here know, will be beset 
all the way with parliamentary difficulties which probably 
will result in no utility for some time to come. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask unanimous consent to 
print as part of these observations the statement issued this 
morning by the President of the United States concerning 
the function of the advisory relief committee which he has 
appointed and the personnel thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, January 19, 1931] 
TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO 57 LEADERS ASKING THEIR 
ASSISTANCE IN RED CROSS DRIVE 


The President’s letter to those whom he asked to serve on a 
nation-wide committee to aid the Red Cross drive read as follows: 

“I am appointing a nation-wide committee to sponsor the 
American Red Cross effort to raise $10,000,000 for the relief of 
the sufferers in the drought-stricken areas. Mr. Coolidge has 
consented to act as honorary chairman. Knowing your 8 
spirit, I am most desirous that you should be a member of this 
commi 


ttee. 

“We are faced with a national emergency. Those in need in 
our larger cities are being and will be provided for through the 
generosity and self-reliance of the citizens of those communities. 
The people, however, in the drought-stricken areas in 21 States 
are not in a position adequately to help themselves and must look 
to their fellow citizens for tem: assistance. 

“The American way of meeting such a relief problem has been 
through a voluntary effort, and for many years this effort has 
been concentrated in the American Red Cross, created by the 

le themselves to act in just such emergencies. It has met 
its responsibilities magnificently in times of war and of peace. 

„It is essential that we should maintain the sound American 
tradition and a spirit of voluntary aid in such emergency and 
should not undermine that spirit which has made our Red Cross 
the outstanding guardian of our people in time of disaster, 

“ HERBERT Hoover.” 

The statement said that acceptances had been received from the 
following: 

Hon. Calvin Coolidge, honorary chairman. 

Hon. John Barton Payne, chairman. 

Hon. Alfred E. Smith, vice chairman. 

Hon. John W. Davis, vice chairman. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, vice chairman. 

Gen. Abel Davis, vice chairman, president of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Co. 

William E. Boeing, Seattle, Wash., aircraft manufacturer. 

William Butler Worth, Moline, III., president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The Rev. S. Parkes 88 8 of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, of Brooklyn, 

Herbert J. Case, New ork. ee ol the board of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 

Winthrop Murray Crane, jr., Dalton, Mass., paper manufacturer. 

William H. Crocker, San Francisco, Calif., banker and member 
of the Republican National Committee. 

George Howard Crosby, Duluth, Minn., owner of iron mines. 

Harvey C. Couch, Pine Bluff, Ark. State chairman of the Red 
Cross relief for Arkansas. 

Charles I. Denechaud, New Orleans, La., lawyer, chairman of the 
civil relief of the New Orleans chapter of the Red Cross. 

Charles Donnelly, St. Paul, Minn. president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y., kodak manufacturer. 

Howard W. Fenton, Chicago, banker. 

Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco, banker and civic leader. 

William Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind., life member of the general 
board of incorporators of the American Red Cross. 

The Right Rev. James E. Freeman, bishop of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James E. Friend, New Orleans, president of National Council 
of Jewish Women. 

Thomas S. Gates, Philadelphia, partner of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and Drexel & Co., bankers. 

William P. Gest, Philadelphia, banker. 

Walter S. 3 New York, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

William Green, Washington, D. C., president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of New York. 

Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Louisville, vice chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. 

Samuel Insull, Chicago, head of the Insull public utilities 
interests. 

A. Johnston, Cleveland, Ohio, grand chief of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive 

Jesse H. Jones, Houston, Tex., banker and newspaper owner. 
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Frank B. Kellogg, St. Paul, former Secretary of State and Sena- 
tor, and now judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. 

Thomas W. Lamont, New York, banker, member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

John L. Lewis, Indianapolis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

John G. Lonsdale, St. Louis, Mo., banker. 

Ernest W. Marland, Ponca City, ‘Okla., 3 of the Marland 
Oil Co. 

Samuel Mather, Cleveland, capitalist, 

Miss Gertrude McNally, Washington, D. C., secretary-treasurer 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 

John B. Miller, Los Angeles, Calif., chairman of the Southern 
California Edison Co. and member of the board of incorporators of 
the American Red Cross. 

Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C., secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Ralph T. O'Neil, Indianapolis, national commander of American 
Legion. 

Sectoid: Proctor, Proctor, Vt., former Governor of Vermont. 

William Cooper Procter, Cincinnati, Ohio, soap manufacturer. 

George Franklin Rand, Buffalo, N. T., banker and head of the 
Remington-Rand Co. 

Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, New York, sister of the late 
President Roosevelt. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York, welfare worker. 

Mrs. John F. Sipple, Washington, D. C., president General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Myron C. Taylor, New York, lawyer, director and chairman of 
the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Melvin A. Traylor, Chicago, president of the First National Bank 
of Chic 

Elbert ‘Lee Trinkle, Roanoke, e she former Governor of Virginia. 

Felix M. Warburg, New York, banker. 

Daniel G. Wing, Boston, Mass., chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Boston. 

Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise, New York. 

A. F. Whitney, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 

Dr. Mary Woolley, Mount Holyoke, Mass., president of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

Owen D. Young, New York, chairman of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

Joseph Wayne, jr., Philadelphia, president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. 


Exnuisrr A 


Mansion, February 16, 1887. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return without my approval House bill No. 10203, entitled “An 
act to enable the Commissioner of Agriculture to make a special 
distribution of seeds in the drought-stricken counties of Texas, 
and making an appropriation therefor.” 

It is represented that a long-continued and extensive drought 
has existed in certain portions of the State of Texas, resulting in 
a failure of crops and consequent distress and destitution. 

Though there has been some difference in statements concern- 
ing the extent of the people’s needs in the localities thus affected, 
there seems to be no doubt that there has existed a condition call- 
ing for relief; and I am willing to believe that, notwithstanding 
the aid already furnished, a donation of seed grain to the farmers 
located in this region, to enable them to put in new crops, would 
serve to avert a continuance or return of an unfortunate blight. 

And yet I feel obliged to withhold my approval of the plan, as 
proposed by this bill, to indulge a benevolent and charitable senti- 
ment through the appropriation of public funds for that purpose. 

I can find no warrant for such an appropriation in the Constitu- 
tion, and I do not believe that the power and duty of the General 
Government ought to be extended to the relief of individual suf- 
fering which is in no manner properly related to the public service 
or benefit. A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mission 
of this power and duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to 
the end that the lesson should be constantly enforced that though 
the people support the Government the Government should not 
support the people. 

The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can always be 
relied upon to relieve their fellow citizens in misfortune. This 
has been repeatedly and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our na- 
tional character, while it prevents the indulgence among our 
people of that kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens 
the bonds of a common brotherhood. 


this bill. The failure of the proposed appropriation of $10,000 
additional to meet the emergency is fully made known to the 
people of the country. 

It is here suggested that the Commissioner of Agriculture is 
annually directed to expend a large sum of money for the re 
chase, propagation, and distribution of seeds and other things of 
this description. two-thirds of which are, upon the request of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, e to 
them for distribution among their constituents. 

The appropriation of the current year for this purpose is 1 - 
000, and it will probably be no less in the appropriation for 
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ensuing year. I understand that a large quantity of grain is 
furnished for such distribution, and it is supposed that this free 
apportionment among their neighbors is a privilege which may be 
waived by our Senators and Representatives. 

If sufficient of them should request the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture to send their shares of the grain thus allowed them to the 
suffering farmers of Texas, they might be enabled to sow their 
crops, the constituents for whom in theory this grain is intended 
could well bear the temporary deprivation, and the donors would 
experience the satisfaction attending deeds of charity. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ReeED] on the ground that it is a violation of the unanimous- 
consent agreement, which reads as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas to the pending bill was 
adopted be reconsidered; that the question of the adoption of 
that amendment be the pending question when the Senate meets 
on Monday next; and that a final vote on the adoption of that 
amendment and a final vote of all motions 
thereto be had not later than 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon next. 


The motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania is to post- 
pone action on this amendment until the 9th of February. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania desire to be heard? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the inclusion of the reference 
to motions pertaining to the amendment was intended to 
cover the motion which I made this morning, and I think a 
fair reading of the unanimous-consent agreement would 
give it that construction. It is merely a matter of construc- 
tion of the language which I used in asking unanimous con- 
sent on Saturday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. 
Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to be heard? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is not in order. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROBINSON]. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in connection with the debate 
on the subject now before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York World of to-day entitled “ Government 
Doles and the Red Cross”; also another editorial appearing 
in the New York Times of to-day entitled “ Hasty Legisla- 
tion”; also another editorial appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of to-day headed “ Kill the Food Dole ”; also 
another editorial appearing in the Philadelphia Ledger of to- 
day entitled The Senate’s Chance to Redeem Itself ”; also 
another editorial appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post entitled States as Beggars,” all of these editorials hav- 
ing to do with the subject matter now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From New York World, January 19, 1931] 
GOVERNMENT DOLES AND THE RED CROSS 

Its benevolent purpose fails to excuse the Robinson amendment 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill providing for a Gov- 
ernment gift to the Red Cross for relief of need in the drought 
belt. Provision of such a gift, or such loaning of the money as is 
suggested by way of compromise, would establish a precedent 
which can not fail to be embarrassing both to the Government 
and to the Red Cross in time to come. 

The granting of a dole to buy food for the drought sufferers 
would open the way to other doles on other occasions and in other 
sections. There is no reason for the Government’s feeding the 
drought sufferers that could not be cited with equal justice in the 
case of the bread lines in our industrial cities. Are we ready to 
countenance so violent a break from the consistent practice that 
has reserved such relief to the localities concerned with Red Cross 
aid and direction in grave emergencies? 

To the Red Cross itself the Robinson amendment not only 

a disaster. It is disaster, The President’s call to private 
generosity to provide the Red Cross with a special fund of $10,- 
000,000 gets little response. If the Government is to provide funds 
for Red Cross distribution the private donor, already heavily bur- 
dened by charitable demands that he feels he must meet, is likely 
to conclude that his help will not be needed. And if this policy 
prevails, such embarrassment will dog Red Cross efforts not only 
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now but in future emergencies. Congress should think twice 
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The Red Cross, the logical agency for administering this relief, 


before opening a Pandora’s box of present and future troubles by | has appealed for $10,000,000 with the assurance that it will be 


inaugurating the policy of Federal doles. 


[From New York Times, January 19, 1931] 
HASTY LEGISLATION 


There are two solid objections to the amendment voted by the 
Senate on Saturday, appropriating $25,000,000 to buy food for the 
needy. The fact that the money may be spent under the direc- 
tion of the Red Cross does not affect the main issues. These are, 
first, that the proposed legislation is vicious in form and would 
constitute a bad precedent. The amendment is attached to the 
Interior Department bill, where it strictly has no place. It is that 
very objectionable thing, which is against the rules of both 
Houses of Congress, namely, a “rider” upon an appropriation bill. 
Ex-President Coolidge has just been remarking upon the mischief 
of that way of legislating. If it is agreed to in this one instance 

it will be applied in others, and surely return to plague the very 
men who now favor it. 

Fully as important is the fact that, in the second place, this 
appropriation of money from the Federal Treasury would throw 
into confusion the effort of the Red Cross to raise $10,000,000, or 
as much as may be necessary, by voluntary subscription. That 
plan has been the settled and successful American way of meeting 
an emergency like the t. There is to-day no sound reason 
for departing from it. Senator REED, of Pennsylvania, is to make 
a sensible motion that Congress vote no money for the Red Cross 
until after February 9, when it will be known whether the needful 
funds can be obtained by free gift. It ought to be possible to 
rally support in Congress for this proposal. Members can not have 
a deliberate purpose to thwart the work of the Red Cross, or to 
muddle it all up by leaving the people in doubt what actually is 
to be done. In this sense, too, the Senate amendment is most 
ill-timed. 

One aim of it is further to embarrass and, if possible, discredit 
President Hoover. It is a kind of return blow for his victory over 
the Senate in the matter of an appropriation to aid farmers whose 
crops have been destroyed by the drought. If such a motive really 
exists, it needs only to be stated to be condemned. Senators seem 
to forget that the President has a special responsibility in the 
matter of public expenditures. He submits an executive budget 
which Congress, to be sure, has the power to exceed, but just 
now would do so at peril of disorganizing the public finances. 
Already a deficit at the end of the next fiscal year is indicated. 
It may grow to a large figure unless Congress is severly economical. 
Just now the returns from British income taxes are coming into 
the Exchequer, and are showing a surprisingly heavy loss. By 
March 15 our own Treasury will be getting a basis for its estimates 
of revenue, and all the indications are that they will give a shock 
to the lavish spenders in Congress. If this needless appropriation 
of $25,000,000 goes through, their responsibility for putting the 

deep “in the red” will be apparent to all. It is doubt- 
less vividly apparent to President Hoover now. 

In his renewal appeal for the Red Cross there is no direct refer- 
ence to the Senate action. But he plainly has it in mind when he 
speaks of the “sound American tradition” of depending upon the 
“ spirit of voluntary aid” in such a crisis. With Mr. Coolidge and 
Alfred Smith on the President's new nation-wide committee to 
= $10,000,000 or more, the success of his plan can not be in 

ubt. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, January 19, 1931] 
KILL THE FOOD DOLE 


To-day the Senate will reconsider the Caraway-Robinson 
$25,000,000 food dole amendment which it tacked on to the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill on Saturday. This amendment 
is one of the worst examples of wasteful and dangerous dema- 
goguery to come to our attention for a long time. It puts a 
financial burden, for which no honest justification is offered, on 
the shoulders of those who can least afford to bear it. It tramples 
roughshod on the principle of States’ rights. It puts the Senate 
in competition with the Red Cross in raising funds for the allevia- 
tion of drought sufferers. To-day the Senate should turn its back 
on this food dole, the real object of which is the manufacture 
of political capital. The public, truly desirous of giving assistance 
to those who need it, is opposed to this raid. It is prepared to 
back the President to the limit. 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 19, 1931] 
THE SENATE’S CHANCE TO REDEEM ITSELF 


To-day will bring the final test of those Senators who on Saturday 
rushed through the Robinson amendment appropriating $25,000,- 
000, against the wishes of the American Red Cross, for food to be 
distributed by that organization among drought sufferers in the 
South. The opportunity that has been provided for reconsidering 
their action will put them squarely on record either as resolved to 
authorize this raid on the Treasury and to take the first step to- 
ward setting up a dole system in this country or as deferring to 
considerations of sound public icy and refusing to countenance 
this unwise departure. Unfortunately, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that they will reverse their snap judgment. While the 
vote was taken at a time when most of the administration sup- 
porters were absent, the all-powerful coalition has previously de- 
clared its position on this question. 


ample. About one-tenth of that sum has been subscribed, and it 
is believed that much more would have been received by this time 
except for the unwise agitation in the Senate. Private charity 
should take care of this emergency through the regular channels. 
There is every indication that it will be able to do so. But in any 
event the matter is not one for the Federal Government. Before 
appealing to Washington it is the duty of State and local authori- 
ties to take action. 

Particularly insidious is the manner in which Senator ROBINSON 
has sought to attain this end. By attaching his proposal to the 
Interior Department bill, which already contained items totaling 
$34,000,000 for relief of drought and unemployment conditions, he 
has imperiled the passage of this essential legislation and strength- 
ened the threat of an extra session, Senator REED makes the rea- 
sonable suggestion that the Robinson amendment be postponed 
a few weeks in order to give the Red Cross time to raise its 
$10,000,000. Two months ago this same Senator Rosrnson signed 
that famous pledge of cooperation in all good works and against 
obstructive and trouble-making tactics. If he really meant what 
he said, now is the time to show it. 


— 


[From the Washington Post, January 19, 1931] 
STATES AS BEGGARS 


The ess of States and cities to take charity from the 
United States Government is a reproach to the old American 
spirit, Several communities have brought shame upon themselves 
by asking for Federal relief before taxing their own resources. In 
other communities business men are raising the cry, “charity 
begins at home,” in support of their assertion that they are already 
heavily burdened in keeping their enterprises going, thereby avoid- 
ing discharge of employees. They say they are helping the unem- 
ployment relief funds of their home towns, and they use this fact 
as an excuse for refusing to contribute to the American Red Cross. 

It is true that “charity begins at home.” But why is this pre- 
cept ignored by the governors of the States? So far as known, 
the sovereign and proud State of Arkansas has not lifted a finger 
to care for the drought sufferers within its borders, At any rate 
it has not done its best. If any one should suggest relief to 
Arkansas on the ground that it was bankrupt and without credit, 
the people of that State would be deeply resentful. But the 
spokesmen of Arkansas in Congress are howling for help from the 
United States when their own State government is capable of 
borrowing money and relieving its own people. Charity, from their 
point of view, should begin in Washington. 

Arkansas is mentioned merely as an example of what all the 
States are doing. They are shirking their duty when they de- 
mand a dole from the United States Treasury, except as a desper- 
ate and final resort. Not a single State has reached that stage. 
The bonds of any State are gilt-edged, exempt from the Federal 
income tax, and salable in the open market. The governors are 
installed and perfectly capable of calling the legislatures into 
extraordinary session to deal with the e ncy. Immediate 
advances could be made in most of the States, to be replaced by 
funds raised by a bond issue. 

If any State should come forward and certify that it has tried 
to raise emergency funds upon its credit and is unable to do so, 
it should be assisted by Congress in feeding its people. Such a 
situation would be comparable to invasion by an enemy, in which 
case the Federal Government is empowered to act. But until a 
State has faithfully tried to relieve its citizens and finds that it 
can not perform that duty, Congress should refuse to encourage 
the tendency of the States to become mendicants. 

The discussion in Congress indicates that many legislators are 
confused over this question. They are inclined to yield to the 
demand for a $25,000,000 appropriation to be used for relieving 
distress within the States. The champions for this dole are very 
urgent, evidently hoping to rush through the appropriation be- 
2 Congress grasps the fact that the States are shirking their 
duty. 

The 20 drought States have credit. They can easily borrow 
$25,000,000 or even $50,000,000. Every State in which the unem- 
ployed must be fed can finance this relief. There is no excuse 
for a raid upon the Treasury. The plan to take $25,000,000 from 
the Treasury and hand it to the Red Cross is an attempt to 
saddle upon the United States a burden that should be borne 
by the States. It is high time for the Representatives of “ grand 
old commonwealths to resist the movement that would falsely 
advertise their States as bankrupts and beggars. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I understand that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we are to vote at 4 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. BLACK. For that reason I do not wish to speak 
very long, and unless some questions are asked I shall not 
do it. 

Certain statements were made on the floor of the Senate 
on Saturday by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS] 
in which he had something to say with reference to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. The 
fight on this floor to-day is but a continuation of the same 
old struggle made in every government between those who 
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represent the viewpoint that a government should be oper- 
ated for the benefit of a specially privileged few and those 
who take the opposite philosophy and believe that the gov- 
ernment should be operated for the many. 

It is natural that the administration to-day should attempt 
to marshal its forces in order to defeat this amendment. 
There is nothing strange about it whatever. The Repub- 
lican Party, as it is controlled and has been for a long time, 
is the peculiar vehicle through which the specially privileged 
big business interests of America seek complete control of 
this Government. Naturally they are always apprehensive. 
When the question arises as to the establishment of a 
precedent which in the ultimate end would assess some tax 
upon those privileged classes who are best able to pay, the 
Republican leader cracks the party whip and marshals his 
forces. That this has been done is quite evident on the 
floor of the Senate this morning. 

The effort has been made to postpone action upon the 
amendment. When would the vote be taken? We all know 
that this, the winter season, is the worst time of the year 
for those who are cold and hungry. If the money is needed 
at all it is needed now, this moment. But the effort is made 
to postpone a vote, the idea being that the longer it is de- 
layed the more likely the Republican beneficiaries of special 
greed are to relieve themselves from any contribution to this 
worthy cause. It has always been true that the specially 
privileged in government have not cared whether there was 
starvation or not, so long as they could continue a system 
of laws whereby they obtain a disproportionate part of the 
fruits of labor and the toil of the many. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnycs] denies that 
the opposition to this amendment is based on the fear of 
increased taxes. It is manifest, as was stated by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] a few days ago, that 
the whole background of this entire fight for help for our 
destitute and suffering people is that those who are best able 
to pay and to sustain the Government are the least willing 
to do it and, furthermore, will exert every possible effort to 
prevent any amendment or any law which forces them to 
pay their full share of the maintenance of the Government. 

None of us dispute that in ordinary circumstances local 
calamity should be taken care of by ordinary local means. 
That is done in the homes of the poor; it is done in the 
orphans’ homes; it is done through the community chest. 
But this situation is entirely different. It is national in one 
aspect and confined to 21 drought-stricken States in another 
aspect. In so far as it is nation-wide it calls for a nation- 
wide remedy. It is not a question of a storm sweeping over 
one section of the country. It is a question of nation-wide 
depression, which was brought on partly by Republican laws 
enacted for the benefit of the specially privileged group. A 
national treatment of the problem threatens to place a just 
burden on swollen incomes and bloated fortunes. 

So to-day the administration Republican forces, true to 
their principles, are for the fight to protect 
from any possibility of taxation these excessive incomes. 
It might as well be realized now as hereafter that the fight is 
on in this country between those who believe in placing 
property rights above human rights and those who take the 
contrary view. 

The condition which confronts us has been produced either 
by causes which were avoidable or unavoidable. If it is be- 
cause of avoidable causes, which the Government can take 
care of, then let the Government meet its responsibility. 
If unavoidable and simply due to a defect in a system 
which permits recurrence of cycles of starvation and want, 
then the responsibility is no less that of the people through 
their Government. 

But the statement is made by the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. BrycHam] that this burden would not be borne by 
a surtax on excessive incomes. It will be borne by a surtax 
on excessive incomes if the wishes of the people of the 
country shall control the legislation in arriving at the next 
tax law. The theory has been exploded that we must ex- 
empt huge profits in order to bring about an expansion of 
industry. Industry has expanded to-day until we have 
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saturated not only our own markets but those of the world. 
In a recent article in a magazine attention was called to the 
fact that we can produce 900,000,000 pairs of shoes per year, 
but that the peak load that we have ever sold was 300,000,000 
pairs. So it is with reference to all the other products of 
industry. In the past we have exempted huge incomes on 
the theory that our industry would thereby expand. The 
result has been an overexpansion and an overproduction. 
If we do what we should, Congress will abandon this ex- 
ploded theory, and the burden of this appropriation, as well 
as the burden of other increased appropriations, will be 
placed upon incomes and wealth in proportion to ability to 
pay. 

No one calls the huge donations to the railroad companies 
a dole. No one calls the millions donated to the shipping 
interests a dole. They have been granted by the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. But the very moment we ask for 
help for those who are weak and those who are destitute 
and those who are hungry, it becomes a dole. The proposed 
$10,000,000 for the Red Cross can not be raised except from 
the few. Telegrams in the Recor show that to be the fact. 
The evidence which Senators have show it. None of us be- 
lieve that we should not secure donations from private 
interests if we can; but we believe also that when a situa- 
tion arises in which it is necessary for the Public Treasury 
to help relieve the starving people of the Nation, it should 
be done. 

It is interesting to note the appointment of leading poli- 
ticians of the country for the Red Cross drive. All of us 
anticipated that some such play would result from the 
delay on the pending amendment from Saturday untill 
Monday; that was anticipated. It came this morning, and 
some great men in politics in this country have been named 
on a nation-wide committee. Those men, however, are not 
to control the manner in which this money shall be distrib- 
uted; they are not to determine whether $4 per week shall be 
the amount allotted to helpless families of six. These gen- 
tlemen are to be used to-day for the purpose of giving force 
to the President’s argument that Congress should not meet 
this situation fairly, squarely, and justly. It is purely on 
its face a patent bid for public political favor. It is a manip- 
ulation of political methods to attempt to bring about a 
sentiment to prevent the passage of this or some other 
similar measure. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made with refer- 
ence to the handling of the present situation by the admin- 
istration forces that if noise, political manipulation, politi- 
cally inspired editorials, political conferences, and high- 
sounding promises could feed the hungry they would all be 
fed, and that, in fact, they would be suffering from indi- 
gestion caused by excessive food. 

However, some of us take the position that high-sounding 
political promises can not feed the hungry; that political 
manipulation can not relieve the distressed; that the ap- 
pointment of well-known men throughout the country can 
not change the distressing situation which faces us. We 
feel that $10,000,000 is entirely inadequate. Everyone who 
has studied the situation knows it is not sufficient. We are 
having to-day another illustration of the danger of an 
alliance of the American Red Cross and of those who control 
the prevailing administration of national affairs, The ad- 
ministration takes the position that no money should be 
contributed out of the public funds to relieve the hungry and 
distressed, and straightway we find some members of the 
Red Cross allied with members of the President’s Cabinet to 
put over the administration’s ideas. In other words, the 
administration has had a big fight; the administration has 
had what has been called by administration favorites a 
“glorious victory”; it has had a victory over the poor, 
hungry people of the drought-stricken States. Its satellite 
newspapers have heralded that victory to the world; they 
have said that the President, im all his strength and in all 
his vigor, has shown his manhood and has saved the Treas- 
ury from relieving widespread distress. Straightway the 
Red Cross, allied as it is to-day with the administration, 
follows in the administration footsteps; testimony is given 
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by its chairman before the Appropriations Committee that 
no more money is needed, and within three days an appeal 
has to be made for additional funds. Why was that state- 
ment made? It was exactly in line with the method which 
the administration has been using to stifle any bill which 
was intended to afford adequate relief for the situation in 
this country. 

Mr. President, there is not the slightest justification for 
the argument made by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] that we should not legislate on this subject, 
because by parliamentary machinery in the House our legis- 
lation may not pass. This body can put itself on record. 
It has done so heretofore; it will do so again. The Senate 
of the United States is one governmental institution which 
has shown by its past record, and will again do so, that.in a 
conflict between the rights of property and the rights of 
humanity it can adopt the humanitarian as opposed to the 
property side. 

Again I say that the Republican Party, as controlled 
to-day, is the vehicle through which the big, specially privi- 
leged, greedy, predatory interests have controlled this Gov- 
ernment for years. They are opposed to any measure which 
will adequately relieve distress, wherever it is found in this 
country if it involves their taxes. For that reason they 
have marshaled as many as they could and have cracked the 
party whip in order to defeat any legislation which the same 
specially protected interests believe may be injurious to them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Post this 
morning contains a very ugly and vicious editorial, which is 
entitled States as Beggars.” I will read only a few words 
from this editorial: 

The willingness of States and cities to take charity from the 
United States Government is a reproach to the old American spirit. 
Several communities have brought shame upon themselves by ask- 
ing for Federal relief before taxing their own resources. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the author of that editorial 
thinks that the people of the United States are unfamiliar 
with certain activities of the Federal Government. Why 
should this man assail Senators who are seeking to obtain 
relief for people back in their States when they can obtain 
relief from no other source? It has been stated here time 
and time again that banks are failing all over the country, 
that merchants are failing, that farmers are in distress 
because of crop failures. The people in the various com- 
munities affected are not able to take care of those who are 
in distress. The individuals who used to be able to do so 
are now financially embarrassed, and the situation is an 
extraordinary one. 

Mr, President, I have never known of an editorial writer 
in the Washington Post criticizing this Government for tak- 
ing money out of the Public Treasury and loaning it to the 
railroads to the amount of millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and we will not ever see a criticism in that news- 
paper against such loans as that. 

I have called the attention of the Senate and of the coun- 
try recently to loans that are now being made by the Gov- 
ernment to the Ship Trust, aggregating in the neighborhood 
of $150,000,000, but the Washington Post has never had an 
editorial criticizing that disposition of public funds. Has 
the editorial writer of the Washing‘on Post ever complained 
that this Government had no business loaning the people's 
money to private enterprise? Have you, Mr. President, ever 
heard him say anything about the shipbuilders of tl.e coun- 
try reaching their hands into the Public Treasury and having 
money doled out to them for their private purposes? Not 
once. = 

Mr. President, it was pointed out here on Saturday, by 
myself among others, that we loaned to the people of Porto 
Rico, to the big coffee planters, amounts up to $25,000, to 
be paid back in 10 years’ time, because they were suffering 
on account of a storm. This newspaper never published any 
editorial criticizing Congress for doing that; but, in the face 
of the worst drought, as the Secretary of Agriculture has 
told Congress in his report, the country has ever experienced, 
when we are living in the midst of the worst depression 
that we have ever known, except during periods of colossal 
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panics, and when the States are unable to meet the needs 
of the people within their borders, then this newspaper pub- 
lishes an editorial criticizing the people in the States and 
criticizing the Senate, casting reflections upon those who 
are in distress and telling them that they have brought 
shame on themselves because they have turned to their 
Government, the Government which they love, the Govern- 
ment which they support in time of peace and defended in 
time of war. Mr. President, I should think it would be 
quite natural for a man who is in dire distress, whose wife 
and children around him are hungry and begging him to 
supply them with food with which to sustain life, when he 
has failed to obtain relief from other places, to turn to his 
great Government which he sees loaning money to the 
extent of millions of dollars to the railroads, loaning money 
in other millions to the shipbuilders, and refunding millions 
of dollars of taxes to the millionaires. Why should not 
these patriotic men and women lift their eyes and their 
hands and their voices to their Government and appeal to 
it to come to their rescue when the wolf of want is howling 
at their doors. I have nothing but contempt for an edi- 
torial writer of this character. This man does not know 
anything about how to sympathize with people in distress; 
he does not care anything about people in distress; the 
wails of want that are heard around this Nation are of no 
concern to him. He is no doubt getting a fat salary for 
writing such editorials; but, Mr. President, the Senate is 
justified in appropriating this amount, as I said the other 
day, to supplement what the Red Cross can raise under the 
appeal of the President. In my judgment, what the Red 
Cross will raise and what we may appropriate will not be 
adequate to meet the needs of those who are now suffering 
and in want. 

Here is what I fear: If the Senate shall adjourn on the 
4th of March and no extra session shall be held, within six 
weeks or two months after that time there will be distress 
in this country which the Red Cross fund will be inadequate 
to meet, and the President will either be compelled to call an 
extra session or there will be great suffering throughout the 
country, which the Red Cross will not be able to relieve; it 
will not be able to supply the wants and needs of the people 
who may then be in distress. 

Mr. President, this question has been discussed at length, 
and I do not desire to detain the Senate longer. I want 
action upon it; I want to get the bill containing the amend- 
ment over to the House, and we may then see if they are 
ready to strike down again this measure which would carry 
relief, comfort, and happiness to millions of distressed 
patriotic American citizens. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I concede at once that 
every Senator in this body is just as honest as I am, and 
just as anxious to do the right thing by his country as I can 
possibly be. I concede that there are others here far wiser 
than I am; but I have read that some things are denied to 
the wise and revealed unto babes. 

I can not understand how any Senator who really knows 
about the unemployment and distress in the United States 
can fail to be moved. I doubt if any Senator who does know 
has not been moved. 

Mr. President, I have seen with my own eyes what is 
going on. I hold in my hand a photograph of the soup line 
at the municipal lodging house in New York City. I was 
there on the Sunday between Christmas and New Year’s. I 
saw this heartbreaking sight. Nine thousand—9,000—un- 
employed persons formed a line in order that each man 
might have a tin cup f soup, slices of bread, and a cup of 
coffee; 9,000 of them at the moment I was there! There are 
other places in the city of New York where we have similar 
bread lines. 

What sort of persons are they who are in these lines? I 
heard a hint from one Senator he other day that tramps 
come and gladly line up to get the food which is doled out 
by the philanthropy of kind-hearted persons in the city of 
New York and other cities. What is the truth? 

I have here an article by Heywood Broun, printed in the 
current number of The Unemployed, a magazine issued in 
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New York. Heywood Broun went down to visit the bread 
line; and one paragraph of what he said will be of especial 
interest to you. I quote: 

I do not think any one of us can walk by a bread line and 
even the most unkempt and ragged man 
saying to himself, “ There, but for the grace 

Purposely I started at the bottom of the 
up. More than three-quarters of the men on bread 
eager to work—to work at anything. One-quarter of 
steady jobs until the depression, and more than half 
on a bread line before in their lives. Nobody likes to stand on 
bread line. It is not any fun; but it is possible for every — — 
born alive to get so hungry that he must even swallow his pride 
I say that the richest city and the richest country in the world 
ought to be able to break the bread line. 

Mr. President, I have seen these things with my own eyes. 
I know that in my city are hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children who have no income and are depend- 
ent upon charity. I have spoken of these things before, 
and I repeat them now to those who are interested. 

My fear is that Senators are so sheltered and protected, 
so guarded from actual contact with poverty, that some of 
them fail to realize what is going on in this country. Most 
of us dine sumptuously every day. I meet Senators at 
dinners given in Washington almost every night. Some of 
these Senators never leave Washington, it is so comfortable 
here, such a happy place to be; and the United States 
Senate is the finest club in the world. It offers every fa- 
cility to aid creature comfort. It caters to every taste. It 
gives one such social standing that invitations come from 
everywhere; and so Senators live richly and dine sump- 
tuously every day. 

My friends, let us not close our eyes and our hearts to 
what we read, even though we do not come into personal 
contact with poverty and distress. Let us believe that these 
things which we read in the newspapers are actually true. 
If they are true, how can one who picks up any newspaper 
fail to be touched by the recital of distress throughout every 
part of our country? 

Here is a newspaper which this morning had an editorial 
condemning this plan of relief and reciting in strong words 
why the Senate should not adopt this amendment. On the 
front page of that very newspaper we find this: 

To-day's reports to Chairman Payne told of new conditions of 
distress in Texas, Tennessee, and Mississippi, where the Red Cross 
had not been extending help. 

In another place: 


The number of sufferers in the drought area receiving Red 
Cross aid has more than doubled since January 1, Judge John 
Barton Payne, chairman of the American Red Cross, announced 
to-night. Distress is reported in communities where the organi- 
zation had not been providing food. The increasing gravity of 
the situation is emphasized in reports of field workers who told 
of heavier demands for assistance. 


On the front page of a newspaper which condemns the 
pending amendment is a news item from Louisville, Ky. I 
quote: 


Within the last two weeks applications for help have increased 
50 per cent; and local Red Cross chapters, with some aid from the 
national body— 


“With some aid from the national body ”"— 


are now caring for 28,700 persons. Local resources, 
exception of those of a few counties, are exhausted. 


I quote language found in the same newspaper which had 
the editorial condemning any effort at relief as proposed in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

I quote further: 


Last July Dr. A. T. McCormack, State health officer, made a 
survey of 64 counties. He found health conditions so deplorable 
that he estimated that one-fifth of the population, or 500,000 
persons, would need help during the winter. Nobody would be- 
lieve him. The State drought board made another survey in 
September, and found the board of health estimate being borne 
out. Now even the Red Cross workers admit that it may be 
correct. One of these, in a visit up one creek in the hills, found 
30 cabins with no fires going because there was nothing to cook. 

There has been little in the newspapers about the 8 
ee tay tas Zt 1a oniy ee ee 
disaster has realized. 


with the 


begun to be 
Mr. President, why do we not believe these things? Just 
because we are sheltéred and protected from personal con- 
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tact with such poverty and distress, do we actually believe 
that poverty and distress do not exist in the country? I 
sometimes feel that that is our attitude. 

I have in my hand another newspaper. I ought to say 
that with one exception every newspaper in my city this 
morning, by editorial utterance, condemned any action such 
as is proposed here to vote this money. When I stand on 
my feet because of my personal conviction that we as a 
country can not afford to disregard this economic distress, 
this human suffering, I am taking a position which undoubt- 
edly will be condemned by almost every metropolitan news- 
paper; but I can not help it. I have seen human distress; 
I have seen persons suffering from hunger and from cold; 
and even though I stood alone, Mr. President, I could take 
no other position than one of support for any measure 
which has in it the hope of immediate relief of distress and 
human suffering. 

Mr. President, I have made reference to and have shown 
you a picture indicating that thousands of men are in line 
in front of the soup houses in New York. I am now about 
to make reference to an appeal made by the Episcopal 
bishop and other churchmen in New York. I do not do it, 
however, with any desire or expectation that any money 
voted shall be sent to my city. We do not want one dollar. 
We do not need one dollar. We will take care of our 
own. 

I speak of things that I have seen with my own eyes 
because they are an index of what is going on in America. 
We sit here so complacently, imagining that the social 
structure is safe; that the political structure is beyond 
danger! What can men think of, what can they be thinking 
of, when they know that everywhere in this broad country, 
from Maine to California and from Michigan to the Gulf, 
there is unemployment, there is hunger, there is cold? 
How can we imagine that society will endure these things 
forever? 

I am not an extremist, nor an alarmist, I trust. I do not 
believe that I habitually see Indians where no Indians 
exist; but I want the thinking men of the country to know 
that this country is in danger. These people are not going 
to lie down and die if by any means they can get the 
necessities of life. Just bear that in mind, my friends. 

By reference to another newspaper which had an edi- 
torial condemning the proposed legislation, I find this: 

The Social Service Commission of the Diocese of New York, which 
includes prominent members of the laity and the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, yesterday addressed a letter to 
Mayor Walker, urging him and the board of estimate “to make 
available at once $2,000,000 a month for as many months as the 
situation may require, to be used for employing in the various 
departments of the city government heads of families who are 
unable to find work and whose families are in need.” 

In the richest city in the world! The letter, signed by 
Bishop Manning, Suffragan Bishops Gilbert and Lloyd, and 
the Rev. Floyd Van Keuren, executive secretary of the com- 
mission, is a transmission of a unanimous resolution made 
by the commission, of which Charles C. Burlingham, lawyer, 
is chairman. 

Mr. President, my city will provide that money. We will 
give these millions. But how are the poverty-stricken com- 
munities in every part of our country to find the money 
necessary to care for those who are suffering and dying? 

I have great respect for the Red Cross. The first chapter 
of the American Red Cross was founded in my State 50 
years ago in 1881. In Dansville, N. Y., Clara Barton insti- 
tuted the first chapter of the Red Cross. They are hoping 
to have a celebration in Dansville this year to call public 
attention to the fact that the American Red Cross is now 
50 years of age. 

Of course, I have great respect for that organization. In 
my training in medicine I have come in contact with the 
nursing activities of the American Red Cross, and of the 
Red Cross of other countries. Noble service has been ren- 
dered by this great organization, and at this moment I have 
not a word of criticism to pass upon it. 

But it must be confessed, Mr. President, we are here 
to-day considering this matter because the Red Cross did 
not wake up to the importance of the crisis. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator to 
say that the appeal by the Episcopal bishop of New York 
for the appropriation of $2,000,000 of city funds to take care 
of the destitute and suffering in the city of New York will 
be made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, governmental 
funds are to be used for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are we to understand that the 
metropolitan press is protesting against. the application of 
city funds—that is, governmental funds—for that purpose, 
and insisting that the Red Cross can take care of the situa- 
tion by private contributions? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I do not know what will be 
the attitude of the metropolitan press toward this appeal to 
the government of my city for public funds, but the metro- 
politan press, with almost perfect unanimity, this morning 
condemned any appeal now for funds from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood that was only a 
protest against the appropriation of national funds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; of national funds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was curious about where 
they drew the line. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know where they draw the 
line, but I do know that the great heart of New York, 
whether it is the heart of the populace or the heart of the 
local government, will respond to every appeal such as this, 
and this money will be given. We have raised over $8,- 
000,000, given by private subscriptions to the Prosser com- 
mittee, but the Prosser committee itself has gone to the local 
government and said, “In addition to what we have raised 
privately, we must have $10,000,000 dollars more in order 
that relief may be afforded.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If those enormous sums are required 
simply for the relief of the people of the city of New York, 
is it unreasonable to suppose that the vast area embracing 
the drought-stricken territory, covered by practically 21 or 
22 States, could be taken care of with an appropriation of 
only $10,000,000, or with only $10,000,000 raised by the 
Red Cross? 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with the thought the Sen- 
ator has in mind, that with such limited sums the Red Cross 
could not deal effectively and adequately with the needs of 
the country. 

I myself told Judge Payne in the hearing that four and a 
half million dollars was only a flea bite. How can we hope 
to take care of the 250,000 who the Red Cross officials state 
need to be fed in Arkansas? How can that be done and 
those in Kentucky and 21 and 22 other States, who are 
suffering, be taken care of? It is absurd to say that with 
four and a half million, or fourteen and a half million, ade- 
quate relief can be given. 

Mr. President, I have never said that this national calam- 
ity is the fault of the President; but I have said, and I re- 
peat now, that the administration has failed to acknowledge 
that we have such a desperate condition with which to deal. 
Not until this morning has there been contrite confession 
of the situation. 

I find in the President’s letter dated Washington, January 
18, this language: 

We are faced with a national emergency. 

He has never said that before. The administration has 
never admitted it. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
we extracted from the witnesses before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations the fact that there is widespread unemployment 
and Sliffering in the United States. Colonel Woods testified 
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that there are at least four and a half million unemployed 
persons in the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. COPELAND. I yield. | 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the Senator learned, 
or has he been able to learn, what recommendations were 
made to the President by Colonel Woods with respect to a 
Federal appropriation for the relief of distress? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry to say that Colonel Woods 
had left the witness room before anybody asked him that 
question. I can not answer it. I have been told on the side- 
lines that he asked for more money, but I can not answer 
the question. I do not know. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My information is that he 
asked for at least four times the amount called for by the 
pending amendment. I do not state that upon the authority 
of Colonel Woods himself, or of anyone purporting to quote 
him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not quote Colonel Woods or speak 
for him, but I have such confidence in Colonel Woods, in 
his integrity and common sense, that I know he must have 
asked for more money. Perhaps most of the four and a 
half million unemployed are heads of families, and how 
can we expect four and a half million heads of families, 
representing 20,000,000 persons, men, women, and children, 
to be taken care of in the dead of winter with four and a 
half million dollars? The miracle of the loaves and fishes 
would be nothing in comparison! A dollar a family! It is 
absurd! 

Mr. President, I want to make reference to a statement 


in one of the editorials in a New York newspaper this morn- 


ing. I quote: 
One aim of it— 


That is, of the Robinson amendment— 

One aim of it is further to embarrass, and, if possihie, discredit, 
President Hoover. 

I deny that with all the strength of my body and soul. 
So far as I am concerned—and I am sure I speak for every 
man on this side-when I say it—we are not thinking about 
President Hoover; we are not thinking about whether he is 
going to be embarrassed or unembarrassed by what we do. 
We are thinking about those in distress, 

As far as I am concerned, when I have voted here on 
nominations sent to us by the President my first desire 
has been, if possible, to vote for confirmation. That is 
what I want to do. Great pressure was brought to bear on 
me not to vote for the confirmation of a certain nomination 
for justice of the Supreme Court. I voted for it. Pressure 
was brought to bear on me to vote for the nomination of 
another member of the Supreme Court. I did not do so. 
When I voted for the one and against the other, I did not 
in either case endeavor to please or displease the President. 


I voted my convictions. When anybody says this amend- | 


ment was offered to embarrass the President, that statement 
is grotesque and absurd and untrue. This amendment is 
brought here in good faith and will be voted for by the 
Members of the Senate because of an honest desire, not to. 
embarrass the President but to relieve human suffering. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VanpEenBerc] this morning argued 
very strengly against any appropriation on the part of the 
Govern went, because, they said, we would be interfering 
with a function which is essentially a Red Cross function. 
I do not so regard it. We are dealing here with a national 
emergency. We are dealing here with a situation which 
affects every State in the Union. It is entirely different 
from the relief of conditions caused locally by drought, or 
flood, or fire, or cyclone, or hurricane, or earthquake, en- 
tirely different from the case where a local section of our 
country, a small area, comparatively, is affected and dis- 
tressed. We have here a problem which is so widespread 
that it affects the entire Union. It is far beyond any ade- 
quate relief which can be given by the Red Cross. 

I do not want anything to interfere with this appeal of the 
Red Cross; I hope it will be successful. But the weakness of, 
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the argument used by the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Michigan is that there is exactly the same 
psychological effect involved in what they propose as in the 
Robinson amendment. If the Robinson amendment will 
lead people to say, No; we will not give, because the Gov- 
ernment will give the money,” exactly the same criticism 
attaches to the Reed proposal or the Vandenberg proposal, 
because their proposal is, “ Let us wait three weeks, and then 
if we do not get the money the Government will vote it.” 
Those who are inclined to resist the one appeal will resist 
the other. In the meantime three precious weeks will have 
been lost and people will have suffered and died, perhaps, 
by reason of the delay. : 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to a matter which 
has not been discussed at all, and that is the effect of 
hunger and exposure upon the public health. Senators 
perhaps read in the papers yesterday that at Quantico, the 
marine headquarters, 175 cases of influenza were developed. 
I read of 49 persons dying of influenza in New York City on 
Saturday last. I would not wish to say that such suffering 
as we are discussing would result in fatalities from influ- 
enza, but it stands to reason that undernourished people, 
persons who are physically weakened by hunger and cold, 
must have such lowered powers of resistance that, with in- 
fection from tuberculosis or any other serious ailment added 
to influenza, physical disaster must come. I plead, there- 
fore, in the name of the public health that there be given 
relief to hunger and distress wherever it is found. I am 
sure that in making that plea I am upon scientific grounds, 
and that if we are to guard our people against disease and 
shortened lives there must be adequate food and adequate 
shelter. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator omitted mention of the fact of 
the report that the flu had broken out in the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis also. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is true. If these diseases get 
into Annapolis and Quantico, where young men with vigor- 
ous bodies and ample food fail to resist the encroachment 
of germs, how can we expect otherwise than that in the 
hovels and cabins and tenements there will be an invasion 
of the health of men, women, and children? 

The whole thing, as I view it, Mr. President, goes back to 

the purpose of government. What is government for? Is 
the sole purpose of government the protection of property? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] reserved for 
his peroration a reference to income taxes. He said that 
when we get the returns on the 15th of March we will be 
horrified to find what losses have been incurred in the 
country. Is that an argument why we should not give liber- 
ally now to relieve human suffering? 

My friends, if there were a war declared to-morrow, the 
Congress without hesitation would vote $30,000,000,000, if 
need be. Is not a war against want and hunger, disease 
and death, within our boundaries, just as important as a 
war brought on from outside our boundaries? Are we going 
to hesitate about finding somewhere the money to give relief 
in spite of the fact that the great income-tax payers of the 
country are not going to have so much to report to the 
Government on the 15th of March? Oh, for shame, for 
shame! 

I am just as much interested in the large income-tax 
payers as any Senator here, and perhaps more so, because 
my. colleague and I represent the great State which pays 
30 per cent of the income taxes of the country. We want 
our constituents to have all the money they can properly 
get. Frankly, however, I am not going to permit my vote 
to be swayed by the fact that the income taxes from New 
York or Pennsylvania, Illinois or Massachusetts, are going 
to be less this year than they have been, and that because of 
that fact we must exercise such economy, beginning with 
this particular item, that there shall be no unusual appeal 
for taxes. Shame upon us if we determine that because of 
that danger we will not vote this money. 
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I want to say in defense of these great taxpayers that I 
do not believe there is a rich man in my city of New York 
who is not willing to contribute his share of as much as the 
country determines is necessary to take care of the suffer- 
ing people. I make that statement believing it to be true. 
I know some rich people. I know more poor people than 
rich people, but I never heard any man, rich or poor, say, 
Be careful how you vote money to take care of the poor.” 
I never heard any man say that. I do not believe any man 
in my city will find fault even though it might be necessary 
to increase his taxes a little bit or even though it might be 
found impossible to lower his taxes a little bit if we vote 
some money to take care of the poor. 

The issue goes back to the purpose of government. If 
the purpose of government is merely the protection of 
property, I say let us vote the measure down and not give it 
the slightest consideration. But if the purpose of govern- 
ment is what I believe it to be, to serve humanity and to 
do for the citizen those necessary and proper things that 
he can not do for himself, then certainly it is my conviction 
that we should vote the money. I would not have the Goy- 
ernment do one thing for the individual that he can do for 
himself. 

My little mother, a pious women, used to say to me, “ You 
can take all the pins off the pincushion and pray to Al- 
mighty God to put them back on it, but He will not do it.” 
God will not do for man the things he can do for himself; 
but there are times when man can not help himself, and 
that is the situation with which we are dealing to-day. If 
the purpose of government is to serve humanity and do those 
necessary and proper things for the citizen that he can not 
do for himself, then certainly it is our duty to vote for this 
amendment. 

With all regret that I can not be governed by the utter- 
ances which have come from the luxurious editorial estab- 
lishments of my city—and I do say it regretfully, because I 
would really like to please the papers, though I rarely do 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. In just a moment. So far as this vote 
is concerned I feel that I must, in the face of every protest, 
vote for a measure which has to do with the health and 
welfare and the lives of the citizens of the entire country. 

I yield now to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was very much impressed 
with the early part of the speech of the Senator from New 
York in which he referred to the present situation in the 
Senate being due to a lack of appreciation, upon the part of 
the President and the Red Cross, of the condition existing 
in the country. Does the Senator recall that part of his 
speech? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wonder if the Senator 
has read an article in the Nation for January 14 by Mr. 
Amos Pinchot, relating his experience and that of a com- 
mittee of bishops, bankers, manufacturers, and the like, who 
called on the President on June 4, 1930, to propose to him a 
plan for developing and opening up public projects to put 
the unemployed to work. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I read the article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit 
me to read a paragraph from it confirmatory of what he has 
said? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but before the Senator does so 
let me say that I wrote Mr. Amos Pinchot and said I thought 
he was inspired when he wrote the article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The paragraph I would 
like to read is as follows: 

We were listened to with the scant patience and restrained 
exasperation of a man who knew every angle of the situation far 
better than we who had presumed to advise him. Whereupon 
he launched into a clear, forcible, and convincing speech in which 
he proved to us that we were wrong in every point. Unemploy- 
Its peak had 
The tide had turned. The Census and 
Labor Departments reports and other information to which, as 
he reminded us, he had better access than we, would presently 
show that things were quite different from what we feared. Yes; 
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we were now to drift peacefully, if slowly, back to good times. 
With calm confidence he spoke of the results that were being 
gained through the conference he had called of great business 
leaders and of their fine response to his appeal not to curtail 
the volume of their activities. He showed us, in authoritative 
style, that every agency of both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments was working at top capacity to relieve the situation. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have come six weeks too late.” 


I think that illustrates the attitude which the adminis- 
tration has taken from the outset in reference to putting 
forth a constructive program of relief. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for the added 
testimony of Mr. Pinchot that the President said he had 
come “six weeks too late.” By the same token, I assume, 
it is now six months too late. In any event it was not until 
a half year after Mr. Pinchot was at the White House, 
not until the 18th of January, that the President said we 
are faced with a national emergency, confessing for the first 
time what everybody else knew to be the situation. 

Mr. President, we can not let these starving and freezing 
people die. We can not let these little children run around 
barefooted in the snow. We can not let these mothers 
suffer, and they are the ones who do suffer—the mother 
denies herself and is the last one to have any relief. 

Ah, my friends, let us aid the Red Cross all we can. Let us 
encourage every effort that great organization makes to have 
money to deal with emergencies when they occur. I hope 
they will get the $10,000,000 for which they have asked, and 
twice that. But we can not afford to wait. We need the 
money now, and therefore I urge upon Senators that they 
vote for the Robinson amendment and make available at 
once the $25,000,000, that there may be immediate effort at 
the relief of human suffering in the United States. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this morning I received a tele- 
gram from J. B. Swett, secretary of the building trades’ 
council of my home town of Spokane, in which he said: 

SPOKANE, WAsH., January 17, 1931. 
Hon. C. C. DILL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., the chain bank attached to 
the Northwest Bancorporation, in their building of their 7-story 
building in Spokane have permitted their general contractor to 
reduce wages on this construction. We have wired the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury to express 
themselves regarding this policy. Will you do what you can to 
bring about a public expression from these sources condemning 
wage-cutting policy? 

Bourtprne TRADES COUNCIL, 
J. B. SwETT, Secretary. 

I read this telegram because, so far as I know, it is the 
first effort on the part of trade contractors in the building 
line in the Northwest to cut wages of workingmen. I do not 
know what attitude the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury will take about this matter, but I certainly hope 
the condemnation asked for will be forthcoming. This is no 
time to begin cutting wages of the men who are given an 
opportunity to work. 

While I have the floor I want to invite attention to the 
fact that much of the depression, particularly in the western 
part of the United States, has been due to the fact that our 
exports to the Orient have been cut off. This has been due 
largely, I think, to the fall in the price of silver. There is 
much discussion now going on as to the need for the stabili- 
zation of the price of silver; in fact, I think without such 
stabilization by international agreement there is little hope 
of reviving the export business to the Orient for some time to 
come. 

I ask at this point in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, 
to have printed an article by Julean Arnold, commercial 
attaché at Shanghai, published in the Railway and Marine 
News of December, 1930, and also an article by P. A. 
O'Farrell, published in Mining Truth, of January 8, 1931, 
entitled World Needs Stabilized Coinage.” 

There being no objection, the articles referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Railway and Marine News, December, 1930] 
How Low SILVER AFFECTS CHINA'S TRADE 
By Commercial Attaché Julean Arnold, Shanghai 


Foreign traders in China are divided in their opinion as to the 
relative significance of the factors which, during recent months, 


have forced a decrease in China’s imports and exports. So much 
depends upon the viewpoint of the individual, so much upon the 
line of business in which he is engaged, the location of his busi- 
ness in China, and the extent to which the commodities in which 
he deals enter into the trade of the interior, that a consensus of 
opinion among those participating in China's foreign commerce is 
difficult to determine. 

Internal disorders, especially in the Provinces of Hunan, Kiangsi, 
and surrounding territory, still continue, and the disruptions to 
normal trade routes are so serious as to paralyze trade. Hence, in 
the central Yangtze region, it may be said that the silver situa- 
tion has been a factor of secondary consideration. In other sec- 
tions of China, internecine warfare has been going on with vary- 
ing degrees of virulence ever since the revolution of 1911. In these 
sections, however, the low silver values and the degree of uncer- 
tainty of silver's future, which have characterized the trade of 
1930, are unprecedented, and are particularly significant in that 
they come at a time following the two record years in China's 
development of foreign commerce. 


EFFECT OF LOW SILVER VALUE ON TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


As Shanghai is the trading port for the entire Yangtze region, 
the internal disorders in the Hunan- section reflect ad- 
versely upon the trade of Shanghai, both in imports and exports. 
Undoubtedly, disorders in other parts of China adversely affect 
their trade also; yet it would appear that the low value of silver 
is more of an important factor in decreasing exports to those 
sections than are the internal disturbances. For instance, when a 
prospective consumer of a tin of California fruit is confronted 
to-day with a price of $1.40 local currency, as contrasted with 
$0.70 for the same tin less than a year ago, he naturally will stop 
to consider his pocketbook before making the purchase. Similarly, 
a group of Chinese capitalists contemplating the purchase of flour 
or cotton-mill machinery, when asked double the price as com- 
pared with quotations of a year ago, undoubtedly will hold off. 

Even though this may seem a propitious time for the develop- 
ment of domestic industries in certain protected areas, they will 
have the fear that silver exchange may rise during the next few 
months and place them at a disadvantage compared with com- 
petitors who may purchase later. It is true that a recent tendency 
of silver toward stabilization, even though at low levels, has helped 
to encourage the placing of orders to a limited extent. Should it 
develop that silver actually becomes stabilized, even at the present 
very low level, the elimination of the element of uncertainty can 
not fail to prove a very helpful factor in making for at least 
partial recovery of China's foreign trade. 


EFFECT OF INTERNAL DISTURBANCES AND TAXES 


Those who would contend that China's internal disorders are 
more of a factor than silver in the falling off of the country’s 
foreign trade point to the decreased volume of exports as substan- 
tiation of their contention. They are inclined to attribute China's 
failure to profit by the unprecedently favorable exchange—as 
viewed from the export angle—almost wholly to interruptions in 
internal communications and heavier tax burdens. On the other 
hand, in parts of China comparatively free of internal disturb- 
ances—in Manchuria, for instance—merchants complain that ex- 
ports are not moving in enhanced volume because of the world- 
wide depression. They point out that during the first half of 1927, 
when the Yangtze River tion was paralyzed by the 
internal trouble of that period, wood oil from the upper Yangtze 
regions filtered down overland to an outlet at Hong Kong, in 
response—although at greatly enhanced prices—to urgent demands 
for this commodity in the American market. 


PRODUCTION COSTS NOT NECESSARILY THE BASIS OF PRICE FIXING 


China is still so little removed from its medieval economic society 
that its 10,000 or 12,000 miles of railway, nearly half in Manchuria, 
are not of commanding importance in its internal transportation. 
When its railways are out of commission, traffic which formerly 
went by rail reverts to the cart, the wheelbarrow, the pack animal, 
and the human beast of burden. Furthermore, every stream in 
China, no matter how shallow, carries craft engaged in some sort 
of cargo transportation. Transportation of this sort may be con- 
siderably more expensive than transportation by rail, especially 
when there is added the higher internal tax exactions to which 
most of this primitive transportation seems to be subjected. Yet 
it is well to bear in mind that the bulk of China’s export trade, 
other than in beans and raw silk, comprises what may be termed 
“ by-products of farm labor.” In other words, production costs are 
necessarily the bases of the prices of many of China's exports. 

The poultry farmer in California is puzzled to understand why, 
in the face of ever-increasing tariff schedules on egg products, the 
Chinese hen can continue to lay eggs on a competitive basis with 
the highly protected product of the American hen. It is simple 
when he understands that there are no poultry farms in China 
and in that sense there is no poultry industry, although China is 
probably the world’s greatest exporter of egg products. Every 
Chinese farmer keeps a few hens, but he does not depend upon 
them for a livelihood. He sells his eggs for what he can, the price 
realized representing, to his mind, so much velvet —that is, a 
supplementary return from his farming establishment with no 
appreciable increase of overhead. He can not afford to eat the 
eggs he produces unless he can find no market for them. To 
enjoy the luxury of eating his eggs he has to sell something else. 
He tries to strike the best possible balance between the small bit 
of land which he cultivates intensively and the good-sized family 
which he must support—all members of which contribute in a 
productive capacity—utilizing as much in the way of by-products 
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of their labors as the opportunities within his sphere of activity 
permit. If he finds that the marketing possibilities for his vege- 
table oil are curtailed, or that kerosene prices are advanced above 
his purchasing power, he may be obliged to revert to the use of 
the vegetable-oll lamp in spite of the years in which he has 
become accustomed to the use of a superior illuminant. 

The Chinese farmer, however, although a primitive in his oppor- 
tunities for wresting a living from nature, and isolated far from 
the active channels of commerce, is no less a victim than other 
men of the world conditions. The American manufacturer of 
carpets who may have drawn heavily upon north China for his 
carpet wools may find it necessary, because of market conditions, 
to reduce his output and limit his stocks of raw material and 
manufactured products to actual day-by-day demands, Even 
though China wool be quoted at lower prices, because of depressed 
silver exchange, he is not tempted to buy. The world’s demand 
for China's export commodities at once becomes affected, and 
world demand is a very important factor in the export trade of 
China. If these demands are active and persistent, it is remark- 
able how commodities in China connive to overcome what would 
be considered impossible trade handicaps in a modernly organized 
economic society. On the other hand, if the demand from abroad 
lessens materially, China has no organization for putting into 
effect modern devices for the development of new uses for its 
products, or for resorting to progressive salesmanship methods. 
Trade simply stops, and the commodities which no longer can be 
sold abroad go back into native consumption, with certain read- 
justments which may involve the curtailment of certain imports. 
If the purchasing power of the masses is reduced by their inability 
to market at a profit the commodities they produce, it is obvious 
that their capacity for the consumption of imports from abroad 
must be affected adversely. 


STABILIZATION OF SILVER WOULD AID IMPORTS 


Presuming that silver stabilizes at approximately its present 
levels, what effect will this have upon China’s foreign trade? As 
for imports, dealers have been drawing upon stocks on hand dur- 
ing this period of uncertainty. Furthermore, large stocks are held 
in such centers as Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hong Kong, consider- 
able of which is financed by the banks, but for which Chinese 
buyers have failed to close their exchange, and hence are reluctant 
to take delivery. This situation is more accentuated in Shanghai 
than elsewhere in China. The stabilizing tendency of silver during 
the past month or two has helped imports, lending a more hopeful 
tone to the situation. Moreover, lower commodity prices abroad, 
due to depressed conditions, have contributed to a limited extent 
in compensating China's importers for the fall in silver. 

With limitations, China can replace certain quantities of im- 
ported products by domestically manufactured commodities. Un- 
doubtedly there will be an increasing tendency to revert to some 
of the less desirable native products, where the cost of imported 
articles proves too high to meet the purchasing power of Chinese 
consumers. The country, however, only recen has embarked 
seriously upon the development of modern industries. The inter- 
nal disorders from which it has suffered in the past 15 or 20 years 
naturally have deterred progress. Even were China able to take 
advantage of the greatly increased prices of imported articles to 
encourage domestic industry, it would still be necessary to import 
the machinery and equipment needed for the new plants. 

One should bear in mind, however, that where the masses are 
favored with good crops and conditions permit them to realize 
well on these crops, the purchasing power directly concerned is 
greatly enhanced and can stand certain advances in the prices of 
commodities imported from abroad which have come to be looked 
upon as necessities. Furthermore, although the numbers of 
wealthy individuals in China are small as compared with the pop- 
ulation in general, yet these numbers are of great uence to 
China's import trade, as they aggregate a very considerable public 
possessed of a relatively high purchasing capacity. One has only 
to inspect the stocks carried by the big Chinese department stores 
in Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Tientsin, to appreciate the large 
market apparently offered for certain products imported from 
abroad which in China may be termed rightly “articles of luxury 
character.” 

Probably the most dangerous aspect of a continuation of low 
silver is the encouragement which this condition will offer to the 
idea of substituting price for quality considerations in China's 
trade. In the past the trade-mark, or chop, represented an impor- 
tant factor in the sales of foreign goods in China. American goods 
to a considerable extent fell within the category of quality rather 
than price commodities. Of course this was not case with 
such staple commodities as kerosene, tobacco, lumber, cotton, and 
certain metals, which comprise the vast bulk of America’s trade 
with China. On the contrary, cheaper and inferior substitutes of 
the many quality-manufactured goods which are imported into 
China can scarcely fail to result from a continuation of low silver 
levels. This will mean that American manufacturers will be 
obliged to exercise unusual vigilance to protect their trade-marks 
against cheap and inferior products placed upon this market under 
imitated trade-marks. 


POSSIBLE CHINESE COMPETITION WITH GOLD-BASIS COUNTRIES 


As for export trade, stabilized silver at low levels theoretically 
reacts favorably upon China's sale of commodities abroad; but if 
those who normally purchase are in the market for a considerably 
less quantity because of unfavorable economic conditions in their 
respective countries, China’s export trade will suffer. Should the 
world-wide economic depression improve and silver levels continue 
low, China stands to profit, and in some instances may cut in sub- 
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stantially on the export trade of other countries with similar 
commodities but working on a gold basis. For instance, during 
the past few months China has been a heavy importer of cocoons 
from Japan, something unprecedented in the history of China's 
foreign trade. Should present silver levels continue, it is con- 
ceivable that China ultimately might make important inroads in 
Japan's export trade in reeled silk. Thus, should silver exchange 
become stabilized at low levels marked readjustments are of pos- 
sible development in both China’s imports and exports, and, in the 
event of improvement of internal political conditions, a very con- 
siderable impetus may be given to the development of domestic 
industry. Chinese possessed of large silver holdings have under 
present conditions in China, very restricted outlets for investment. 
One of the most popular of these is in real estate in the foreign 
settlements in Shanghai, where land values continue to advance 
with the ever-expanding growth and continuous building activity 
of this great commercial metropolis. 

The most promising aspect in the trade situation in China for 
the present year lies in the good crops which the country gen- 
erally enjoys. These, upon the whole, are better than China has 
had for some years. It is particularly fortunate at present, for 
were China obliged to import foodstuffs as heavily this year as in 
the past few years the low purchasing power of silver would make 
heavy inroads upon the resources of the country. 


[From Mining Truth, Spokane, Wash., January 8, 1931] 
WORLD NEEDS STABILIZED CoInaGE—INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT Must 
ESTABLISH UNIVERSAL MONEY—SuGGESTED TABLE MADE PUBLIC IN 
SPOKANE THIS WEEK 
By P. A. O'Farrell 

In stabilized metallic money, democracy will find the gospel of 
economic salvation. 

An international monetary congress must stabilize the price of 
23 grains of fine gold and 276 grains of fine silver at $1. It must 
also stabilize 4.6 grains of platinum and 9.2 grains of palladium at 
a parity to 23 grains of gold. Also it must stabilize 2.5 grains of 
silver alloyed with 57.5 grains of bronze at 1 cent. This accom- 
plished, the world will once more have a supply of stable and 
perfectly honest money. 

WHAT IS MONEY? 


Money, like density, momentum, and space is relativity, not 
matter. 

Some may say this reconstruction of the world’s monetary sys- 
tem is unnecessary, since paper money is so convenient and so 
cheap, In a few hours a billion dollars can be printed by a day 
laborer, but a billion dollars of silver, gold, and platinum costs a 
billion dollars in wages, supplies, and transport. 

When Armageddon comes paper money will go up in smoke, like 
the Kaiser’s billions of bonds and currency, but stabilized metallic 
money will outlast bolshevism and will serve a new world and a 
new civilization when they are born again. r 

The man who prefers a Bolshevik or Hindoo gold paper certif- 
1 to a stabilized silver rupee or rouble is little better than a 

ool, 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY TABLE 


In the following table is outlined a stabilized metallic currency 
for all nations: 


Gold currency, 23 grains as unit or one gold dollar. Monetary 
gold is 23 grains of fine gold alloyed with 2 grains of bronze or $1. 

25 grains of monetary gold=§1. 

5 grains of monetary gold=1 franc, drachma, or lira. 

250 grains of monetary KANS or £2. 


also $1. 
300 grains of sterling silver=$1 or 1 tael. 
75 grains of sterling silver - 25 cents. 
72 grains of sterling silver=a shilling or mark. 
60 grains of sterling silver=20 cents, drachma, franc, or lira. 
150 grains of sterling silver=a ruble, rupee, or yen. 
180 grains of sterling silver=a half crown. 
2.5 grains of silver alloyed with 57.5 grains of bronze=1 cent. 


Palladium 


1931 


IDENTIFYING SYMBOLS 


Only $100 platinum and $50 palladium coins should be minted. 
The platinum money might have the image of a bear to show its 
Russian origin. The palladium coin might be half-moon currency. 

The ruble, rupee, and yen might have the image of a tiger on 
the reverse side, regardless of the nation which issued it. The 
eagle would naturally be the $20 gold piece. The shilling and 
mark should be changed to a 25-cent coin, and a harp on the 
reverse side would be a suitable engraving. 

The 20-cent silver coin might have the image of Homer, since 
the drachma and franc are of Greek origin. 

The dollar, tael, and crown should be made equal and have the 
image of a lion engraven on each. 

Gradually all nations would come to know the different coins 
by the image they bore. 

SCRAP DEBASED COINAGE 


A world’s monetary conference need have no difficulty in sta- 
bilizing metallic money for all nations at the parity given. That 
accomplished, some six billion of debased bronze, silver, and 
brass currency. would be scrapped and replaced by bronze and 
silver money equal to its face value. 

The replacement money would not increase the silyer and bronze 
currency of the world. It would, however, stabilize its value at 
$6,000,000,000, or 60 per cent of the world’s stabilized gold money. 

In a century the sum of stabilized silver, platinum and pal- 
ladium would not equal the stabilized gold currency which will 
then be in existence. 

Thus, the stabilization of silver, gold, and platinum money will 
not increase the metallic money now in the world, although it 
will stabilize its value and its usefulness. 

Stabilized metallic money will drive out of circulation the 
filthy microbe currency now in use in all countries, but espe- 
cially in India. 

METAL MONEY PRECEDES CIVILIZATION 


Half-civilized peoples serve for wages paid in real money and 
not for cigarette-paper currency. The savage will give 12 hours’ 
daily service for a beautifully engraved silver-bronze penny. 

Engraved metallic money is the advance guard of civilization 
in lands now far beyond its frontiers. 

Hence, stabilized, finely engraved bronze, gold, silver, palladium, 
and platinum is nature’s own hand-painted money. 

Let it not be forgotten that stabilized bronze currency, worth 
its face value in gold, is a thousandfold more serviceable to the 
whole human race than stabilized gold currency. 

Bronze is the common currency of beggars and millionaires, 
and it is the currency which should be worth its face value in 
every mart, jungle, desert, and customhouse on earth. 

ONE HUNDRED CENTS TO A DOLLAR 


So should every silver coin in circulation. In other words, 100 
bronze cent pieces should be accepted from China to Peru as 
change for 1 gold dollar. In like manner, 25 silver francs 
should be the exchange in all nations for the louis d'or, a sov- 
ereign, or a $5 gold coin. When that is done gold can be called 
standard money, but until it is so called, the gold standard is not 
honest money. 

e aim of monetary reformers is not to abolish gold as the 
standard of value, but to make it standard money. Gold is now 
as unstable as water, or as a reed shaken by every wind. 

But when gold is linked with silver, platinum, and palladium at 
their relative marginal value, and when that relative marginal 
value has become an accepted convention or covenant by all 
civilized countries, the gold standard will cease to be a deceitful 
superstition and will become perfectly honest money. 


1 
SALVATION OF CIVILIZATION 


Unstabilized gold and credit currency has wrought unparalleled 
misery and woe, and as certainly as night follows day it will 
destroy the world’s civilization unless it is ended, and that soon. 

Stabilized bronze, silver, palladium, platinum, and gold, as 
already stated, are nature’s, or rather, with all due reverence, 
God's own hand-painted money.“ 

Unstabilized gold and unstabilized credit money, on the other 
hand, is the currency of His Satanic Majesty. 

If democracy is to endure it must choose the money which has 
been so bountifully stored in the world’s mines for the use and 
benefit of mankind, or else its doom is sealed and it will perish 
with the false prophets and high priests of finance who preferred 
the worship of mammon to the service of justice and truth. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 


The following table, presented by P. A. O Farrell at the meeting 
of the Northwest Mining Association this week, shows a suggested 
method of stabilizing the world’s currency. The column at the 
left gives the images which would be internationally used. No 
one country need coin all the denominations given, but every coin 
now in use in important countries is included in the table. As 
the international currency became better known, some of the 
present coins—such as the English pound—could be abandoned, 
just as many of the earlier American coins are no longer minted. 
Denominator: 


Swan, 460 grains of platinum $100. 00 
Cuckoo, 460 grains of palladium 50. 00 
en. grains of fine gold, 40 alloy (monetary 

G RE I ET KA Wee AR RRR SPREE SEES AR LA Sy i et A . 00 
Camel, 460 grains of fine silver, 40 alloy (sterling sil- 

Ver) ----~---~---~--------~-------- — 1. 66 
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Denominator—Continued. 

Bull, 460 grains of bronze, 20 silver (1 ounce) . $0.08 
Sea gull, 125 grains of monetary gold — 5. 00 
Goose, 120 grains of monetary gold (pound) 4. 80 
Lion, 360 grains of sterling (1 crown) 1.20 
Buffalo, 300 grains of sterling silver 1.00 
Lamb, 180 grains of sterling silver (half crown) 60 
Tiger, 150 grains of sterling silver (yen, rupee, ruble, 

eee ee 50 
Fox, 75 grains of sterling silver 25 
Goat, 72 grains of sterling silver (shilling, mark) 24 
Hound, 60 grains of silver (drachma, franc, lira, 

TI a a TE T IEE E S ere E oabecen 20 
Hare, 30 grains silver A 10 
Wolf, 300 grains of monetary bronze 05 
Ass, 120 grains monetary bronze (English penny) 02 
Rabbit, 60 grains monetary bronze . 01 
Bear, 30 grains monetary bronze (farthing, kopek) 005 
Mouse, 12 grains monetary bronze (centime) 002 
Rat, 6 grains monetary bronze 001 


What H. H. Stevens, domestic minister of trade and commerce, 
says in the following Ottawa dispatch, quoted in part from the 
Vancouver Sun: 

. . * s . . * 


When attending the imperial conference Mr. Stevens addressed 
@ British association of business men on the question of rehabili- 
tating trade with the Orient and later had private conferences 
with bankers and captains of industry, both in London and New 
York, at which his ideas were set forth in greater detail. 

“At these gatherings it was generally agreed that the world is 
not suffering so much from overproduction as from what Mr. 
Stevens described as ‘maldistribution.’ It is the conviction of 
those interested in reaching a solution of the economic ills now 
afflicting the world that if the two-thirds of the earth’s popula- 
tion living in the Orient are placed in a position where they can 
become purchasers of what the other one-third have to sell, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Germany, 
and other countries of Europe, will experience a prosperity pre- 
viously unknown. 

STUDENT OF SILVER QUESTION 

“Mr. Stevens said yesterday that he did not wish to discuss 
tion living in the Orient are placed in a position where they can 
the matter officially as a member of the cabinet. But it was well 
known that he had been for years a student of the silver question 
in China, and he gave an outline of the basic ground of matters 
relating to the monetary system of China and what is involved 
in helping the millions of people in that country to a position 
where they will be potential customers of Canada. 

“He recalled that some 40 or 50 years ago, when Britain and 
Germany decided to go on a gold basis, the bimetallic monetary 
system of China had to be abandoned and the people of China, 
who had their lifetime savings in hoards of silver, in silver ban- 
gles, bracelets, or leglets, had lost practically all they possessed 
when the price of silver collapsed. 

“In their financial settlements with the nations of Europe the 
See are MINES rn ee RN: LE 

DEPLORED BY BALFOUR 


“Lord Balfour, in a notable debate in the British House of 
Commons, had deplored the injustice, and Mr. Stevens had been 
told on his recent visit to England that the great statesman held 
the view that China had been wronged, and that some arrange- 
ment eventually would have to be made whereby China could 
return to the bimetallic monetary basis. 

“The time has now arrived, it is believed, when the financial 
experts of the world’s leading nations are prepared to bend their 
efforts toward restoring the economic equilibrium of China by a 
return to the former system of exchange. 

“*T think hostilities in China will cease at once if arrangements 
are made that will enable the armies engaged in warfare to follow 
peaceful pursuits,’ said Mr. Stevens. 

“While the minister was speaking unofficially, he said the view 
had been expressed by noted economists and political observers 
that failure of the western nations to take a hand in the eco- 
nomic stabilization of the Orient would result in some form of 
sovietism eventually taking root in countries like China and India. 


DEMONETIZATION A TRAGEDY 


“Mr. Stevens is convinced that nothing would help Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States so much as the solution of the 
complex silver problem. The history of the demonetizing of silver 
was a tragedy. One billion people in the Orient, in China, in 
India, in the Malay States, and in Mexico had been deprived of 
two-thirds of their purchasing power by the action of the United 
Kingdom and Germany in adopting the gold standard. That was 
one reason for the agricultural and commercial depression which 
existed all over the world. One-half of the human race was liv- 
ing below the margin of what constituted a decent standard; 
millions were dying in China because of the inadequacy of their 
purchasing power.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I regret to 
be obliged to vote for this appropriation in the manner in 
which it has been presented to us. I wish it were possible. 
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for this money to be appropriated and to be spent through 
public agencies rather than through private agencies. 

One would think in listening to the debate which has gone 
on in this Chamber that it was an unusual thing for the 
Federal Government to extend aid from Federal funds to 
the States and local communities. We accord aid, how- 
ever, at every session of Congress, to various undertakings 
upon the part of the several States. For instance, we have 
appropriated repeatedly 50 per cent of the funds which are 
used by the various States in the building of public high- 
ways. We have an arrangement with many of the States to 
appropriate 50 per cent of their expenditures in carrying out 
the purposes and objects of the so-called maternity law. 
We appropriate 50 per cent of the money expended by the 
various States in the administration of vocational education. 
Surely if in time of peace we may go 50-50, so to speak, with 
the various States of the Union on public projects, which are 
not necessary, which are not essential and are not related to 
the existence of human life, we may in emergency in the 
effort to relieve poverty and human suffering cooperate with 
the several States to carry the heavy burden necessitated by 
this present great emergency. 

I have opposed this plan of Federal aid in peace-time 
State activities, but it is in actual operation; and certainly 
it is justifiable in a great national calamity like the present, 
if it is ever defendable. 

One of the reasons why we are confronted with this propo- 
sition at this time is because the administration has evi- 
‘dently felt from the outset that conditions throughout the 
country were not such as to make it necessary for any public 
funds to be used to relieve the want and suffering and pov- 
erty that exist. We all agree with the administration that 
if conditions were restricted to a limited area, if the emer- 
gency were not serious and grave, the proper thing to do 
would be to leave the work of relief to private agencies. 

From the outset, however, the majority of the Senate 
have been of the opinion that conditions in the country call 
not only for all possible effort upon the part of private 
agencies to extend relief, call not only for all possible sacri- 
fice and effort on the part of the local communities and 
States governments to cooperate and extend relief by ap- 
propriations of public funds in this emergency, but, as I 
have said, the majority of us have been of the opinion from 
the outset that the Federal Government itself ought also to 
cooperate and ought to contribute in the extension of relief 
at this time of great need because of extraordinary con- 
ditions. 

It is because of the reluctance of the administration to 
accede to the extension of cooperative relief upon the part 
of the Federal Government and the stubbornness upon the 
part of the administration in opposition to appropriating 
funds in cooperation with the State governments and the 
local governments and in cooperation with private agencies 
that we are now confronted with the proposition in its 
present form. 

Personally I wish that in this emergency we had applied 
the principle we have applied in time of peace when we have 
cooperated with States in helping them to carry excep- 
tionally heavy burdens. On the theory that the States were 
poor, that they could not alone and of themselves carry the 
heavy expense of building highways, we have proposed to 
go 50-50, and on the theory that we ought to stimulate an 
interest in taking care of mothers and of children in in- 
fancy we have proposed a plan of 50-50 cooperation. In 
- the existing circumstances of emergency, of want and of 
suffering, it seems to me we should have long ago said to 
the several State and local governments, “ As in times past 
we have aided in the promotion of public activities in your 
jurisdiction, now, appreciating the burden that is upon the 
local taxpayers, we are willing to propose that the Federal 
Government pay 50 per cent of the increased cost, of the 
increased burden, of the increased appropriation necessary 
to extend what is popularly known as outdoor relief.” 

No suggestion of that kind has been made. If the major- 
ity party and the administration want to remove the Red 
Cross from this picture, remove any interference with the 
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Red Cross activities, and remove the objections that some of 
us have to giving public funds to private agencies, let them 
come here with a proposition that the Federal Government 
in this emergency shall do what it has done in times past, 
namely, cooperate with the States in appropriating 50 per 
cent of the increased additional expenses to remove poverty 
and suffering in this great emergency. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have heard the suggestion of the Senator 
from other Senators. Let me inquire if the proposal to 
put the relief work under the States and have the Federal 
Government meet one-half the cost of the relief to be 
accorded would be acceptable? I had understood it would 
not be acceptable. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to know 
what mayor or what board of selectmen or what official of 
any city in this country would refuse to remove from the 
backs of the taxpayers of the various communities 50 per 
cent of the additional burdens imposed by reason of this 
emergency. 

I have repeatedly referred to the condition in my own 
community, which illustrates perfectly the frightful burden 
which local communities carry. At the present time in the 
town in Massachusetts where I live 975 persons out of a 
population of 13,000 are being fed and clothed daily, although 
the normal number each year is 50. In other words, the 
taxpayers of that community must this year provide by an 
increased appropriation enough funds to care for 975 per- 
sons as compared to the 50 persons usually taken care of. 
rie increase its normal public-welfare fund tremend- 
ously. 

The taxes for outdoor relief in certain communities has 
increased from 400 per cent to 1,000 per cent. That has 
been going on in all the industrial communities and also in 
drought-stricken communities where suffering and poverty 
exist. It seems to me that we could relieve to a considerable 
extent the objections here did we propose a plan in this 
emergency of letting relief work be done by the local agen- 
cies and having the Federal Government go 50-50 with the 
States in appropriating the necessary funds. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to the Senator 
in a moment. In the very community where I live there is 
one official who is paid for his services who knows every poor 
person in the community, who personally goes out and 
solicits from private sources clothing and other essentials, 
and who applies, when necessary, the authority that is his 
to afford local relief in the way of a barrel of flour to a poor 
family, or a pair of shoes to a poor child, or a month’s rent, 
or a ton of coal to a poor family. That, of course, has been 
the practice in most of the communities of the country for 
many years. I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I was about to say that I would hesitate very 
much to have the Federal Government launch upon the 
project of taking entire charge of the situation, thus reliev- 
ing local authority. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 
I think it would be outrageous for the Federal Government 
to undertake to do the relief work that private agencies and 
local communities ought to do. I am only asking and only 
proposing, as I have done from the beginning, that in this 
emergency, because of the very heavy strain that has been 
put upon the various communities—an enormous strain in 
some communities—that we apply the principle of Federal 
relief to match local funds, on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. FESS. That would be very much less objectionable 
to me than the other plan. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. Such a pro- 
posal has been pending here since the early days of this ses- 
sion; it has been argued here on this floor, and that is why 
I am. saying I am reluctantly favoring the amendment now 
under consideration, because I have no other alternative. 
Two things about this amendment are objectionable: First, 
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to take money from the public funds and give it to a private 
agency; and, secondly, to let the private agency administer 
the fund, when we have Government officials in every section 
of the country who are paid for such work and whose activ- 
ities will not cost us a dollar. 

By appropriating from the Public Treasury we will simply 
be saying, “ Here is evidence of our good will and our desire 
to help, and here is evidence of our purpose to lessen the 
burden upon the local community.” 

I can not exaggerate the tremendous burden that has been 
imposed on some of the smaller communities which they 
will have to bear for years to come; and, bear in mind that, 
too, Mr. President, in a time of depression when property 
values are depreciated and when the tax burden will be 
heavier than ever. So it seems to me—and I felt it to be so 
from the outset—that if we are going to afford relief let us 
apply the principle we have applied in giving relief in peace 
times. We have heretofore given relief; it is not a new 
thing to aid the States; we have aided them in undertakings 
that were not one-tenth or one-millionth as important as 
the prevention of poverty, suffering, disease, and death. If 
there is any function of government that is more important 
than to protect the public health and relieve poverty and 
suffering I do not know what it is. 

This whole controversy can be ended if the administra- 
tion will come forward with some such plan as I have men- 
tioned. Where the burden is not so extreme as it is in 
Arkansas and where, I doubt if the Government’s appropria- 
tion could be matched on the 50-50 basis, it is possible some 
other proposition might be made. Surely in other parts of 
the country, however, this equal-ratio proposition could be 
met and would have two great effects. First, it would be 
dividing the burden between the local governments, the 
State governments, and the Federal Government; and, sec- 
ond, it would stimulate a fair degree of legitimate generosity 
upon the part of the local communities. The authorities in 
industrial communities, like Fall River, Mass., and in the 
drought-stricken counties of Arkansas, would feel that they 
could go forward to attack this serious problem with more 
courage and with more enthusiasm and with a knowledge 
that the whole burden is not to be local, but is to be shared 
in part by the Federal Government. 

I feel very strongly that we can no longer justify a 50-50 
policy on projects that are unnecessary and inconsequential 
compared to this, if we reject the proposal in a great 
emergency to relieve suffering and poverty from the Federal 
Treasury. 


I have little hope, in view of the administration’s position, 
of any such plan ever being worked out; however, if it could 
be, I would not vote for this immediate appropriation. The 
only suggestion has been made here that is likely to be 
adopted has been the one that has been attached to this 
bill in the way of an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be given 
to the Red Cross to help lessen the burdens to the com- 
munities of this country in connection with extending relief. 
Therefore I very reluctantly have come to the conclusion, in 
the absence of something else, that I must vote for this. 

I do not believe in the principle of giving Government 
funds to a private agency, be it as worthy and deserving 
and as honorable as the Red Cross. I regret it; but I do 
not care, either, to be put in the position that I do not pro- 
pose to ask the Federal Government to do something in 
this emergency, because this is at least an effort to have 
the Federal Government to supplement private charitable 
agencies and to help relieve the burdens of the local com- 
munities. I shall, therefore, have to vote for it, in the ab- 
sence of some other proposal. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think there are many in 
the Chamber who would have preferred to have authorized 
a loan to the distressed farmers of the dought-stricken 
States. I believe that opposition to a loan to the farmers 
for food purposes arose entirely out of a lack of understand- 
ing of the ordinary customs and methods of doing business 
in most of the farm States where staple farm products are 
produced. 
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In the States, for instance, in which cotton is produced, 
practically without exception, food products are regarded 
as a part of the advances necessary in order to make crops. 
The farmer is not paid a daily or weekly or monthly wage. 
His income or wage is in his commodity, which is marketed 
periodically, and in the case of cotton annually. A loan for 
food to farmers engaged in the production of a crop of that 
character is exactly on the same basis as a loan to farmers 
for the purpose of purchasing fertilizer or any other neces- 
Sary commodity for the making and harvesting of the crops. 

Those who speak about loans to farmers upon their crops 
for the purpose of buying food with which to sustain the 
family labor under the impression that the farmers are paid 
substantially as laborers are paid engaged in industry. 
Quite the contrary is true, as all of us know who come from 
the States engaged in producing at least the staple agri- 
caltural products. 

In my judgment, there was no sound reason why a loan 
to the farmers in the drought-stricken States might not 
have been authorized for the purchase of food for them- 
selves and their families. That would have avoided the con- 
troversy that now has arisen in this matter. 

If the loan had been authorized, if the administration had 
gotten behind the proposal to make the loan to the farmers 
for food purposes as well as for other necessary supplies 
with which to produce the crop, the Red Cross and other 
like organizations might well have been reliel upon to 
take care of actual suffering in the industrial and commer- 
cial centers, 

There is likewise a good reason why these organizations 
could have cared for such suffering as exists—and I have 
no doubt, from all the information we have received here, 
that the suffering is rather widespread—in the industrial and 
commercial communities; but we are foreclosed upon that 
question. 

Twice the suggestion was made, and twice the Senate 
favorably considered the proposal, to include in the fund 
an item for food; and that could have been loaned to the 
farmer precisely upon the same security, precisely upon the 
same basis, precisely for the very same reason that fertilizers 
or feed for his animals or any other necessary article is ad- 
vanced. In many agricultural States food is recognized as 
an advance for which the merchant or the landlord is given 
a lien upon the product of the farmer; and it stands alto- 
gether on the same basis as an advance to the farmer for 
the purpose of making his crop; that is, an advance of 
money with which to purchase necessary supplies. I think 
that should have been done; and then the organizations 
akin to or like the Red Cross could well have cared for, 
perhaps, the actual distress in the industrial and commercial 
communities. 

One phase of the question has not been stressed, except 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopELAND]. He referred 
to health conditions in the country. 

In nearly all parts of the agricultural South, including 
the States that were not visited by the drought, the health 
condition is an item that must be given close and careful 
attention. I dare say to-day that there is not sufficient 
medical attention, there is not sufficient care of the sick, 
in many of the agricultural States, due very largely not to 
a calamity such as the drought-stricken States have expe- 
rienced but to a complete breakdown of the banking insti- 
tutions and of the credit system in all of the agricultural 
States. 

Mr. President, the point that is being overlooked in this 
discussion, as it seems to me, is that we are regarding this 
problem as one existing only in those States afflicted by a 
severe drought. It is true that that area presents the prob- 
lem, and it is true that that is the field in which this relief 
is most urgently needed; but we are overlooking the fact that 
in a great agricultural country one calamity in one year so 
disorganizes the commercial and banking facilities of the | 
country as to make it impossible for the country to take 
care of the distress and suffering visited upon the people. 
We are looking upon this situation as temporary. It is not 
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temporary at all. It is permanent, because if the policies 
that have led to the breakdown of the banking institutions, 
of the commercial structure, in the stricken States have 
brought us to the point where even a complete crop failure 
in one year brings such a condition of distress as to make 
it necessary to call upon the Red Cross or the State or 
the Federal Government to relieve it, there can be no rea- 
sonable hope that those policies, if pursued, will again enable 
agriculture to get back on a basis of profit or of inde- 
pendence. 

The situation is that in a country with its elevators burst- 
ing with grain men and women are starving, according to the 
reports here; that in a country with a commodity out of 
which clothing is made in such a surplus or abundance that 
it can not be sold either at home or abroad, men and women 
and children are in actual need of clothing. In the malad- 
ministration, the maldistribution not only of our agricul- 
tural products, not only of wheat and of cotton but of the 
money of the country, is to be found a condition that 
indicates something more than a mere temporary situation, 
though, of course, I concede—and it is on that theory that 
we are acting—that the drought in certain States has pro- 
duced such a condition, in view of the general economic 
breakdown of agriculture, that those States, either as States 
or local communities within the States, find themselves 
unable to relieve that situation. 

Mr. President, to my mind it is most unfortunate that 
the Red Cross has been brought into this controversy. No- 
body desires to criticize the Red Cross. I dare say all Sena- 
tors would support it; but it is most unfortunate that it is 
brought into this controversy, and it does not require much 
discrimination to see and to appreciate the fact that it is 
the breastwork behind which the administration is making 
its fight on this legislation. That is the deplorable circum- 
stance here; and if any culpability attaches to anyone, it 
is to the administration that would not permit loans to farm- 
ers because it was deemed an outrage to let them have 
money on which to live, but it was perfectly legitimate and 
a rightful function of government to let them have money 
with which to buy fertilizers or feed for their stock. 

There has been a proposal made here, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] pointed out, to meet appropria- 
tions from local communities and from States; but the Pres- 
ident has not noticed that proposal, and the administration 
notices it now only because he is advised that the Congress 
has the mind to give relief, and to give it in the only avail- 
able way that he has left open for the Congress to afford 
that relief. 

Mr. President, have the States induced this calamity? To 
the extent that it is due to an act of God, to an unprece- 
dented drought, surely the States have no more responsi- 
bility than the Federal Government. To the extent that 
the economic system has practically broken down in the ag- 
ricultural sections of the country, the States have not in- 
duced that condition. But the policies pursued by the 
Federal Government have in a measure aggravated it. 

I think it ought to be emphasized here and now that in a 
country as rich as the United States, with a farming popu- 
lation as independent and as courageous as any population 
within our borders, the farmers can not weather the losses 
of one season or of one crop, even with the assistance of 
their neighbors, then there is something wrong, radically 
wrong. The condition is not temporary, and the policies 
which have brought us to this point will not assist agricul- 
ture back to a condition of prosperity. 

Mr. President, the administration is not willing to admit 
the facts. According to the administration, there was, first, 
no great unemployment in the United States; there was, 
second, no great distress in the United States; there is now 
no need of this legislation, because private charities will 
take care of the conditions existing in the agricultural 
sections. 

It is tragic that in a country like ours, with the elevators 
fairly bursting with grain, as I have said, with more than 
half of the cotton crop undisposed of, a system of distribu- 
tion such as we have nevertheless makes it impossible for 
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the agricultural States to meet all of their needs, even an 
emergency as great as this emergency, which has affected 
peal as the President himself says this morning, 21 
S 

Why should we not pass this particular amendment to 
this bill? It is said it will embarrass the Red Cross. That 
is to be regretted, and to be profoundly regretted. But when 
did the Red Cross come into the picture? When did it issue 
its call for $10,000,000? When was the committee organized 
to give force and power to that call? Who brought the Red 
Cross into this situation? 

Mr. President, on the 3d of last July there was intro- 
duced in the House and in the Senate a resolution asking 
the President and the head of every executive department of 
the Government immediately to “begin the construction 
under the several acts of the Congress heretofore enacted 
authorizing the construction of public buildings and the 
prosecution of other public works and improvements 
throughout the United States of such buildings and public 
works. 

That was politics last July. It was the wicked suggestion 
of a Democratic Senator and a Democratic Member of the 
House—politics, pure politics, last July. Nothing was done. 
The situation was minimized, unemployment was said to be 
on the decline. Indeed, we were reminded again and again 
that it was not necessary to become disturbed over the 
situation. For years when anyone has made a plea for 
agriculture we have been reminded that it was the voice of 
the demagogue raised in this Chamber and the other House 
for political effect at home. 

Within the 12 months past more than 900 banks have 
failed in the United States, with liabilities of almost a billion 
dollars. Large numbers of the failed institutions are in the 
agricultural States, and in the sections of the States devoted 
to agriculture. 

Finally, when the farmer has exhausted his resources, his 
conserved capital, in the face of repeated warnings, we find 
the country in the midst of a general depression; and that 
depression is immeasurably worse because of the condition 
of the American farmer, and business will move forward 
with slower pace because of the condition of the American 
farmer. 

It is desirable that the local communities and the States 
take care of this problem as far as possible. A reasonable 
loan to the farmers in the drought-stricken States would 
have been ample to have cared for them and left all other 
agencies free to care for the actual distress in the industrial 
and commercial communities in the United States. 

It is not possible to remind the country of the actual con- 
ditions on the farm without arousing the resentment of the 
editors of the metropolitan press and most of the great busi- 
ness men of the country. They have reminded us again and 
again that we were preaching class doctrine in the United 
States. You can not take away from 6,000,000 men on the 
farm, with their families, the purchasing power which has 
been taken away from the American farmer, and maintain 
your industrial system in the United States. 

We say we want to increase the purchasing power of the 
people, and so we do, but for 10 years the purchasing power 
of the American farmer has been constantly reduced, and 
finally his reserve capital has very largely disappeared, and 
the banks in nearly all parts of this country, where staple 
products are produced, have one by one, and even in twos 
and in dozens, gone down, until to-day there are not credit 
facilities available to the farmers in those States which are 
engaged in the production of staple products. Yet it is 
stated here that this condition is temporary. Temporary, 
yes; but it is a condition which we will endure for more 
than a passing year unless something is done for agricul- 
ture. It is a condition not induced by the action or non- 
action of the States. It is a condition which lies beyond 
the power of the States. It is a condition which is directly 
traceable to the national policy followed by this administra- 
tion, and followed in the face of all disinterested advice 
which could be offered the administration. 
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It does not make any difference; of course, why the con- 
dition; if it exists, if the magnitude of it demands relief, and 
if it is a condition which can not now be relieved by the 
local community. Certainly there has been reasonable op- 
portunity to the local communities to meet the situation 
adequately, and if the reports coming out of the drought- 
stricken States be correct, if they are at all true, the situa- 
tion there has not been adequately met thus far, although 
the opportunity has been afforded to the agencies of those 
States to meet the present condition. 

No attack is made upon the Red Cross. There is every 
desire that the local communities, first, with and through 
their organizations, the local government, second, even the 
States—though they have in no sense induced this condi- 
tion—should first apply themselves to the relief of this par- 
ticular problem; but when every suggestion which could be 
offered has been steadfastly refused by the administration, 
by our friends across the aisle, until we have arrived at 
this amendment upon this general appropriation bill, it 
seems to me that it is now time for the Senate and for the 
Congress to act in the matter. 

There is assuredly no purpose to embarrass anyone; but 
I would be untrue to myself, I would feel I was derelict to 
the highest obligation resting upon me, if I did not say, and 
say without fear, that this is not a temporary condition. 
The present manifestation of it is temporary, but it is a 
fundamental condition, and it exists because of the policies, 
not of the States, but because of the policy of the Federal 
Government, to the full extent to which governmental pol- 
icy has affected this problem or can affect this problem. 

In one instance only may the States be said to be cul- 
pable, and that is with reference to taxation, the laying of 
higher and heavier taxes upon the farmer. Even the Gov- 
ernment at Washington is not wholly blameless in that 
regard, because we have induced the States by 50-50 propo- 
sitions to engage in all manner of enterprises which either 
their judgment or their financial ability seemed at the time 
at least to dictate to the States not to undertake. 

Here is a great calamity present in 21 States, a large area 
in itself. There is, I dare say, ample opportunity for the 
Red Cross and every other like organization in every Amer- 
ican city and every great industrial community, in every 
place where the commerce of this country is carried on, to 
exert itself to the utmost, and there was, when this session 
of Congress convened, a crying and pressing need from a 
large agricultural section in the country. 

The 50-50 proposition was rejected. A loan proposal was 
rejected because it was deemed unsound. So far as the 
farmer is concerned, whose labor is a commodity because he 
must sell his products, whatever our friends in organized 
industry have otherwise been able to do in that regard, food 
stands just as any other necessary supply or material. If 
the farmers can not get aid in the drought-stricken States 
at this particular time without a call upon the charitable 
institutions of the country I shall not find it in my heart to 
vote against the amendment, though I would infinitely rather 
vote for a loan. If upon principle a loan for fertilizer or 
for seed or for livestock can be justified as consistent with 
the proper aims and purposes and functions of Government, 
then a loan for food for the farmer and his family who till 
the soil is justified upon precisely the same ground. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this morning the point of 
order made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
against my motion to postpone consideration of the Robinson 
amendment was held to be in order, and I think the ruling 
of the Chair was correct on the wording of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. But now, in order to secure an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Senate upon the same 
proposition, I offer and send to the desk the following 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosson]. I ask that my amendment to the amend- 
ment may be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Cawr CLERK. On page 1, line 11, add the following 
proviso: 


Provided, however, That this appropriation shall take effect only 
if the American National Red Cross shall have been unable, before 
February 9, 1931, to secure voluntary individual subscriptions ag- 
gregating at least $10,000,000 as the result of the appeal now 
being made for funds to meet the present emergency. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would like to submit some 
observations before I cast my vote upon the amendment or 
the amendment to the amendment. I look upon the situa- 
tion growing out of the drought extending through 21 States 
as I would upon an earthquake or any other cataclysm super- 
induced by the elements. I have no trouble, therefore, in 
supporting an appropriation to take care of the drought 
victims, if we may so refer to them. I should have preferred 
to see the amendment limited in its operation to those who 
are suffering from the drought, just the same as we take 
care of those who are the victims of a storm or fire or 
earthquake. There could be no objection to it on the ground 
of precedent and it would be establishing no undesirable 
precedent. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that the $10,000,000 
which the Red Cross is proposing to raise by voluntary 
contributions, if the drought sufferers are left to be taken 
care of from it, will be a very inadequate sum with which 
to deal with the situation. It will in no sense meet the call 
of those who are on the verge of starvation. When we take 
into consideration that the drought extended over 21 States, 
affecting large portions of some of those States—in some 
of them almost the entire State—and the number of people 
who are therefore left in a condition where they can not 
care for themselves, and then take into consideration that 
there are from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 unemployed people in 
the United States outside of that situation to which I have 
referred, it seems to me that we have wholly underestimated 
the amount necessary to take care of the situation as it now 
presents itself to us. 

If we should have confined our appropriation to the 
drought region and taking care of those who should have 
help in those regions, the Red Cross would still have all 
that it could possibly do, in my judgment, to meet the 
situation in the country. It is a grave question in my mind 
whether the Red Cross could meet the problem adequately, 
even with the drought region left out. To undertake to meet 
a national calamity of this proportion with $10,000,000 is 
almost trifling with human life. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it has seemed to me that the 
Red Cross officials have not, for some reason or other, prop- 
erly appreciated or measured the suffering in the drought- 
stricken States. I have assumed it was for the reason that 
they realized their limitations in the amount of money 
which they had to take care of the situation; but for some 
reason or other certainly they have not adequately met 
the problem as it is in those States. The correspondence 
which I have had from some of those States and from 
individuals, some of whom I happen to know and others 
whose views by reason of their position I have reason to 
accept, indicates that even after the survey was made by 
the Red Cross the conditions as they were left were almost 
as deplorable as they were before. One gentleman, a busi- 
ness man, writing me advised me of some 50 children within 
the range of his personal knowledge who, after the situation 
had been taken care of or supposedly taken care of by the 
Red Cross, were in a condition of want and utter misery 
by reason of their lack of food and clothing. In the very 
wake of the efforts of the Red Cross was to be found the 
most widespread and poignant misery and suffering. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that the Red Cross is 
indifferent to suffering or indifferent to these conditions, 
but I have assumed that by reason of the stupendous task 
which had been imposed upon them they have had to take 
only the most desperate conditions and deal with them. I 
verily believe that unless the Congress assists and aids in the 
situation, even though the Red Cross raises the $10,000,000 
for which it has asked, the Red Cross will not be in a posi- 
tion to take care of the work as it ought to be taken care of. 

Secondly, I would have preferred and would prefer now to 
vote for this money as a loan to the Red Cross. I dislike to 
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vote for an appropriation direct to the Red Cross. I think 
it may have a very unfortunate effect upon the Red Cross 
in the future. But I do not feel that the Congress is wholly 
to blame for the situation in which we find ourselves. In 
fact, I do not believe that it is to blame at all, for if we take 
the statement which came to us days ago as to the situation 
as the Red Cross saw it at that time and as to their means 
to take care of it, and then measure what they proposed to 
do by what now we know actually has to be done, there was 
nothing that the Congress could do but take hold of the 
problem. If there had been a proper appraisement of it in 
the beginning, if the effort had been made to meet the situa- 
tion as the situation existed, I have no doubt the Congress 
would not have undertaken to make any appropriations 
whatever. But here we are with millions hungry and un- 
employed, and we are asked to cease our efforts because it 
may be possible to raise ten million—an amount wholly 
insufficient. 

Mr. President, we have to deal with the situation as it is. 
The real objection which has been made to the appropria- 
tion from the beginning is an objection which will not be 
removed on the 9th of February. The arguments which 
have been presented to us from the beginning will be as 
cogent and as powerful on the 9th of February as they are 
to-day. 

The able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] read 
President Cleveland’s message to Congress. President Cleve- 
land was a very great President, greater in the minds of 
many people at this time than he was while he was Presi- 
dent; but he was a great character and a great President. 
But the Congress has long ago rejected Mr. Cleveland's 
theory as impracticable and unsound under all the condi- 
tions which has from time to time confronted us. He was 
advising against an appropriation for seed. Long since we 
have rejected that principle. He was objecting to it upon 
the ground that the Constitution gave no authority for ap- 
propriating money for that purpose. The Constitution will 
not be changed between now and any time at which we are 
going to take care of the present situation—certainly not 
by February 9. The reasons for Mr. Cleveland’s position 
have all been answered by the precedents which we have 
been compelled to establish, and furthermore by the fact 
that if we have to meet this matter upon February 9 we 
will meet it with the same constitutional objection precisely 
that we have to meet it to-day. 

But, as much and as profoundly as I admire the character 
of Mr. Cleveland, I do not accept his view of the question. 
Of course, it is the business of the people to support the 
Government and not the business of the Government to sup- 
port the people in the ordinary acceptation of that principle. 
But there comes a time when a government which would 
not protect its protectors, when they have been visited by a 
calamity over which they have no control, would be a dis- 
grace to the map of the world. 

When a condition confronts the people of a country, over 
which neither government nor man has any control, there 
must be a combination of citizens and government in their 
efforts to meet the situation; and that is precisely what we 
are undertaking to do now. A drought swept over 21 States. 
It has left the people almost depleted as to means by which 
communities ordinarily take care of themselves. To say 
that a government, in the absence of organization that can 
take care of it, would not take care of it, would, in my 
judgment, be an impeachment of the government itself. No 
one desires to supplant the voluntary organizations; no one 
desires to hamper them in their work; but, when we are 
faced with the proposition that a task has been presented 
to them which they have not met and, in my judgment, can 
not meet, it is the duty of the government to take cognizance 
of it, and to help meet it. No, sir, Mr. President, I will never 
accept the doctrine that it is not the business of government 
to feed its people when, through the forces of nature, they 
have been brought to starvation and disease. This Govern- 
ment never has accepted any such principle, and it never 
will. 
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Therefore, whatever the precedents may be, they must be 
construed in the light of the facts with which we have to 
deal to-day. I would have no hesitancy whatever, I would 
feel I was clearly within sound principles, in voting for an 
appropriation to take care of the victims of the drought; 
and it would suit me much better if the amendment were 
in that form. But as it is, and as it is now presented to us, 
I must vote as best I may to assist those in dire distress. I 
venture to say that before the unemployment ends in the 
United States the $10,000,000, which the Red Cross is seek- 
ing to raise, and the $25,000,000, which we are going to ap- 
propriate, will have been exhausted without any waste of any 
part of the contribution. I do not believe the $35,000,000 
will be any too much to take care of the present conditions. 
I would rather have had the amount divided, but in the sum 
total it will not be more than is absolutely necessary, 

Mr. President, think of five to seven million unemployed 
people and their dependents, reduce to the lowest limit the 
amount upon which they can live daily, and how long 
would $10,000,000 last? When is the condition of unemploy- 
ment going to end? Then think of the fact that in the 
21 States there are whole communities which have been 
robbed of their capacity to take care of themselves; and 
we must reach the conclusion that, while $25,000,000 seems 
in ordinary times and under ordinary c a large 
sum of money, $25,000,000, in the face of the alstren in 21 
States, and with from five to seven million unemployed, with 
their dependents, is a very reasonable sum of money to be 
appropriated to meet this emergency. 

Mr. President, I presume under the amendment as it is 
presented, and under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
there will only be two propositions presented: First, the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] to 
postpone it; and, secondly, the amendment itself, in case 
the motion shall be defeated. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote, under the circumstances, 
to postpone it. If we postpone it under the conditions pre- 
vailing, we are saying to the voluntary contributors of the 
country, “If you do not raise this money by the 9th of 
February we shall take care of the situation.” If it be true 
there are those who feel, by reason of the drain which has 
been put upon them in their communities, that they have 
made all the contribution they reasonably can, and if it is 
that class of people with whom we are going to deal, they 
will feel that the 9th of February is not far off and they 
can postpone their contribution for two weeks just as readily 
as if the Federal Government shall contribute $25,000,000 
and they are convinced that there is no necessity for the 
$10,000,000; but if there is in the minds of those people any 
conception whatever of the real situation which confronts 
the country, the fact that Congress is contributing $25,- 
000,000 will not cause them to hesitate a moment to add to 
it to take care of suffering and distress. We will need every 
cent of $10,000,000 after our appropriation is made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Legislature of Ohio is now in session, and 
is considering the question of relief because of the condition 
of cur people in the southern portion of the State. I think 
the legislature will go ahead with the matter and do their 
duty. I am wondering what effect congressional legislation 
will have upon the States generally if we shall proceed on 
the basis of doing what I think the State themselves ought 
to do? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I do not know 
what the State of Ohio may do whether we act or whether 
we do not act; but, as I look at it, we can not wait upon 
one another. The people are hungry; the situation is immi- 
nent. I do not feel like waiting. The State of Ohio, the 
Red Cross, and all have had ample time to have acted up 
to the measure of the task in view of the calamity which 
really confronts us. I repeat—I wish I could think other- 
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wise—that before we are through with this depression. and 
the condition of unemployment the States, the Red Cross, 
and the National Government will all not have done more 
than is necessary to deal with the existing emergency. Has 
the Senator from Ohio undertaken to estimate what it would 
require to take care of from five to seven million unem- 
ployed for the next three or four months? 

Mr. FESS. I should hope that we might be able to find 
work for them rather than to undertake to feed them. 

Mr. BORAH. I, too, would hope so; but I see little pros- 
pect of taking care of more than a small number of them 
in that way. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator from Idaho recognizes 
the situation I have in mind, namely, that if the Federal 
Government shall not do so, the States otherwise will easily 
take care of their own, but they would say, “If you are 
going to distribute funds, we want our share.” I feel that 
that is the situation we are facing. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator suggest that we wait 
upon the action of the Legislature of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. No; I would suggest that we give a reasonable 
time to ascertain whether relief can not be afforded through 
the regular organization now existing, but if it shall not, I 
shall join the Senator from Idaho in voting for the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, no doubt we have 
gotten ourselves all around into something of a jam—that is 
to say, the action of the Red Cross, the action of Congress, 
and the action of the legislatures may have their play upon 
one another—but I think the Senator from Ohio will agree 
with me that this entire situation arises out of the fact that 
the conditions were not properly measured in the beginning. 
The Red Cross, when it reported to us 10 days ago, had no 
suggestion about raising an additional dollar; it was going 
to take care of the whole situation with something like 
$5,000,000. That is what Congress was advised. 

Furthermore, we were not advised of the action of the 
States; we were not advised of any purpose upon the part 
of the wealthy of the country to guarantee the Red Cross’s 
loans. So far as individual action was concerned, 10 days 
ago it was sterilized by the $5,000,000 of the Red Cross, 
although $5,000,000 would not take care of 25 per cent of 
the situation as it was then presented. Now we are in this 
condition, and I myself am not in favor of delaying longer 
in meeting the situation. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has incorporated in the amendment the 
words which were suggested the other day, to the effect that 
if the money shall not be used, it shall be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. FESS. That provision is in the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. If it is in the amendment, what harm can 
it do the Red Cross for the National Government and the 
State governments through their legislatures all to move 
forward and take care of the most serious situation that has 
ever confronted the United States outside of war? The 
problem will call for the support of all. 

Mr. FESS. Would the Senator feel free to give his opin- 
ion as to what effect this amendment, if it shall become a 
part of the law, will have on the efforts of the Red Cross to 
collect funds? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no idea what effect it will have; 
I suspect it will have, in some respects, an unfortunate 
effect; but I have no means of knowing. If these were 
prosperous times, if the communities of the country had not 
drained men of means and of wealth to a tremendous extent 
already, if the local communities were not also calling for 
further help and larger donations, I should suppose that 
the Red Cross could raise ten or fifteen million dollars with- 
out any difficulty; but a gentleman who has been connected 
with the Red Cross as a solicitor for 15 years said to me 
Sunday two weeks ago that the situation was simply some- 
thing that he had never experienced and never expected to 
experience; that there had been such a drain upon those 
who were asked to contribute in previous years that he did 
not know whether they could make any progress in raising a 
fund or not. That was before the $10,000,000 was asked. 
I do not know and no one knows the exact condition; I only 


know what the facts are which have come to me with refer- 
ence to this situation; and I only know that, those facts 
being true, it is the business of somebody to take care of the 
distress and suffering now prevailing, and under the circum- 
stances the Congress of the United States has its responsi- 
bility as well as the Red Cross. If 810,000,000 

Mr. FESS. Knowing the Senator from Idaho as I do, 
knowing the integrity of his mind, I am sure that he looks 
with as much fear as I do on making the Red Cross the 
agency for the distribution of Federal funds appropriated 
out of the Federal Treasury. It may afford a precedent for 
a like action in the future; that is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. BORAH. I should be very glad to see the amend- 
ment changed to provide that the money shall be dis- 
tributed through officials and agents of the Government. 
Had I been offering the amendment, it would have been 
different in two important particulars. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? A 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator think that the amend- 
ment which I have just sent to the desk providing that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas shall become 
effective only if the drive for $10,000,000 shall fail offers 
a reasonable opportunity for the Red Cross to show what 
it can do in the way of obtaining funds by private sub- 
scription? 

Mr. BORAH. I said a few moments ago—I am not sure 
whether the Senator was present—that I do not think 
$10,000,000 will by any means meet the situation. If I could 
see $15,000,000 appropriated for the drought victims, and 
then $10,000,000 were raised by the Red Cross, I would feel 
that the situation had been met according to principle and 
precedent; but if we rely upon $10,000,000 to take care of 
the conditions of distress in the drought-stricken States, 
and to take care of the suffering growing out of unemploy- 
ment, just so sure as time goes on we are going to be 
without means to feed those who will be in want. 

Mr. REED. I grant that; but if $10,000,000 can be raised 
in the next three weeks by an appeal for voluntary sub- 
scriptions, if present unfortunate conditions continue, as 
perhaps they may, for a considerable period after that, it 
seems to me self-evident that a further drive will easily be 
possible. There is lots of money left in this country, and 
people have not ceased to be generous. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a great deal of money left in the 
country, and I do not claim that the American people have 
ceased to be generous; I think wealth has been exceedingly 
generous in the country as a whole, and I think it has been 
generous in the various communities; but we have tele- 
grams, any number of telegrams—I suppose almost every 
Senator has received such telegrams—from mayors and 
other officials and individuals in their States to the effect 
that the local resources have been drained; that they can 
not meet the Red Cross obligation, and so forth. How wide- 
spread that condition is we do not know, but we know it 
exists. I do not accuse anyone of lack of generosity, but 
I know that there are men in the country who were worth 
millions upon millions two years ago who are having diffi- 
culty now in keeping their houses open. 

I am not so sure, Mr. President, that conditions in this 
country are now such that we have the same right to call 
upon those contributors that we would have had two years 
ago. So the question recurs whether, in view of the gen- 
eral depression which has reached the rich as well as the 
poor, we are going to meet the situation solely by voluntary 
contributions or whether the Government has not, under 
the circumstances, a duty to perform. I should like to see 
it confined to the drought-stricken regions, and then the 
Red Cross will have every reason in the world to go ahead. 
There is not a man in the United States with sufficient in- 
telligence to have made a million dollars who does not know, 
if he examines into the facts, that every cent of the $10,- 
000,000 will be necessary in addition to whatever the Gov- 
ernment shall contribute. We are not going to be out of 
this depression in four months. We may ameliorate it; I 
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trust we shall; it may modify itself; I trust it shall; but 
we know perfectly well that during the coming summer there 
will be unemployment which somebody will have to take care 
of. The Congress will be gone, and there will be sufficient 
demand upon the generosity of those who feel able to give 
to take care of the situation when the time comes and Con- 
gress is not here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me, in order that I may have read at the desk a letter in 
regard to the very matter now under discussion? I think it 
is a very informative and excellent letter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., January 17, 1931. 
Hon. JERE Cooper, 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing you with regard to drought-relief 
measures that are now being considered and have been passed in 
Congress. We notice that arrangements have been perfected to 
open headquarters in Memphis to expend funds in surrounding 
territories adjacent to Memphis. We want to call to your atten- 
tion and clearly show to you the present conditions of the people 
of Haywood County, Tenn., and surrounding counties. 

I do not believe that there is any section of the South that is 
any more in dire need than Haywood County. Up to January 1 
the local Red Cross cared for and practically maintained some 500 
families in this county who were absolutely destitute, both as to 
food and clothing, and in fact were in a condition where they 
would have suffered greatly without this relief. Our Red Cross 
fund has been exhausted and we have gone as far with local relief 
as it is possible for us to go as the people here are not in a posi- 
tion to make any further contributions as all of the people are so 
affected that they feel that they have already made a great sacri- 
fice in the contributions that they have made, and that they have 
gone as far in their contributions and donations as they can pos- 
sibly go. And unless we do get some relief through the Federal 
Government or otherwise I do not know what the people in this 
section are going to do. The winter is not ended and they have 
no 3 or clothing and are in no position to get any 3 
and the merchants who have heretofore been extending credi 
have gone as far as they can go and have even extended thet 
credit to the point where they have become seriously embarrassed, 
so the result is that it is imperative that this section of our State 
receive its full consideration and just dues in the distribution of 
any relief that the Government may give, or that may be provided 
otherwise. 

I have been in close touch with the extension forces of the State, 
especially with Mr. Nichols, of the western division, and we have a 
temporary drought-relief organization set up in this county which 
can function on short notice. We know that the $45,000,000 of 
relief is to be used only for the purpose of p feed, seed, 
and fertilizer. It is true that thousands of head of stock are now 
dying in this county and for lack of feed, and we do not in any 
way discourage this form of relief as we think it is good and 
should be available, but of as equal importance in our opinion is 
some relief to the people, as we do not know what is going to 
become of these eight hundred to a thousand families in this 
county who are now in distress, and this number will be increased 
as time goes on. 

We want you to bear these facts in mind, and in any relief of 
any nature that is set up by the Federal Government or by any 
other agency see that west Tennessee, including Haywood County, 
receives its just proportion of the distribution of this relief, both 
as to stock and as to the people themselves. 

We appreciate the fact that you have always been in the interest 
of our people, and we know that you will do all that can be done 
for us, and we are giving you this information so that you may 
thoroughly understand just what the conditions are here. We 
notice from the papers that there is considerable publicity from 
some sections, particularly Arkansas and parts of Mississippi. 
We have had no publicity policy or campaign in our county, and 
for this reason our distress may be underestimated by the general 
public, but what we have stated in this letter is exactly the 
true facts in the case and can be corroborated by anyone you 
desire to question. Just to illustrate our condition, we had an 
incident happen at Stanton, in this county, that, so far as I 
can remember or have ever heard of, has never occurred before. 
One of the local merchants at Stanton had huge pots filled with 
beef bones and some meat and vegetables, making a stew, which 
was served free to the people, and there was a long line of people 
who were only too glad to take advantage of this opportunity to 
get food. This event occurred right in the heart of Stanton, and, 
as you know, Stanton is located in one of the best agricultural 
sections and composed of some of our most substantial citizens 
and people who would generously contribute to any relief, and 
they have done so in 1930, just as far as their means would 
permit. 

With kindest regards, I am, yours very truly, 

Gro. W. MEUX. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Doctor Meux is one of 
the strongest and best men in Tennessee, and what he says 
may be absolutely relied on. The situation he depicts is 
absolutely correct. It is indeed deplorable, and shows the 
necessity of adopting this amendment. 

I am of the opinion that we can not hope to get relief 
from the Red Cross alone. The Government must do its 
part. Any government which will not come to the relief 
of its citizens under these circumstances is a poor gov- 
ernment. 

We have furnished the money before. There is ample 
precedent for the proposed action. It is our duty to act, 
and act at once. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not joined in this discussion for the 
reason that those who were more immediately affected were 
more accurately informed; but I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that early in the fall of last year, 
when this disaster became known, the executives of these 
several States were asked, through the administration, to 
meet and canvass the situation and recommend to Congress 
the extent of the disaster, and what, in their opinion, would 
be the sum necessary to meet it. I am speaking now of the 
drought-stricken region and not of the question of unem- 
ployment. 

According to the testimony brought before our committee, 
the governors of the several States affected by this drought 
estimated that $60,000,000 would be necessary to meet the 
exigency that was then existing. Now, Mr. President, what 
we have discovered to the public as legislators on a disaster 
borders on the ridiculous. 

As I said, the question came up before us that $60,000,000 
was necessary. The Senate passed the $60,000,000. The 
President of the United States, as I understand, recom- 
mended, through the information gathered from the Budget, 
that $25,000,000 would be enough. The House raised that 
amount to $30,000,000. Therefore the question before the 
conferees, of whom I was one, was whether the $60,000,000 
voted by the Senate was necessary. All the evidence that 
we had disclosed the fact that perhaps that was not enough 
to meet the unprecedented calamity that had befallen 21 
States. The conferees from the other body were as stout 
in their contention that $30,000,000 was sufficient. We 
compromised on $45,000,000. 

As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] has pointed 
out, the word “food” could have been incorporated in the 
$45,000,000 appropriation, as it was the customary thing for 
the farmers, in making arrangements for their annual 
budget, to include food along with feed and fertilizer and 
other elements. That was voted down, but we passed the 
$45,000,000 appropriation. The junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr, Caraway] had insisted that $15,000,000 should be 
incorporated in the measure for the purpose of supplying 
AA The Red Cross informed us that it was not necessary 
at 

The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] then 
introduced a measure appropriating $25,000,000, including 
unemployment as well as food for the drought-stricken 
regions; and immediately the Red Cross supplemented that 
by saying that it would be necessary for them to raise 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. President, every man here is convinced that an un- 
precedented condition exists. As the Senator from Idaho 
LMr. Boran] has pointed out, we do not know what the end 
of this matter will be; and though I deplore the fact that we 
have here a measure to turn over this appropriation to the 
Red Cross, yet it is the only chance we have now. I should 
infinitely rather have had the amount appropriated devoted 
to the drought-stricken regions and administered by our 
own forces; but this is the only chance for immediate relief, 
and people are in need of immediate relief. Every single 
position taken by the House and by the administration and 
by the Red Cross has been abandoned, until now they are 
all agreed that this emergency is on. I maintain that all 
those who are in favor of relief should vote for this measure. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
in behalf of the Indians who are in need of the same kind 
of relief that is proposed here for others. 

Practically every day since this session began I have re- 
ceived from one to many letters from various Indian reserva- 
tions throughout the Nation, stating that. on account of 
drought their conditions this year are harder than they have 
been for many, many years. On Saturday I received a letter 
from an old-time missionary who has been with the Indians 
since away back at the beginning of this century, and knows 
them very well. He says he visited, on the part of his 
reservation with which he has to deal, 125 families in the 
last three weeks, and he states that poverty reigns supreme; 
that there is absolute necessity for food and clothing for 
those Indians. . 

I am satisfied that the Indian Bureau can not take care 
of the situation. They have many of the so-called citizen 
Indians or unrestricted Indians. The Department of the 
Interior, the Indian Bureau, feel that it is not their place to 
take care of that class of Indians; and there are many of 
them who must be taken care of by the Red Cross and other 
charitable organizations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, the funda- 
mental vice in the amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep] is that it is based on an erroneous im- 
pression, as stated by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], 
namely, that $10,000,000 in addition to the funds that the 
Red Cross now has expended are adequate for the require- 
ments of the conditions to which relief measures are being 
addressed. 

Mr. President, there is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that all that the Red Cross can raise, whether $10,000,000 or 
more, and the appropriation that is now the subject matter 
of discussion, will be required within the next three or four 
months if fair measures of relief are carried forward. 

No one desires to hamper the Red Cross. The adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania is an 
implied pledge that if the $10,000,000 be not raised in full, 
the Congress will then do what it ought to have done a 
month ago, namely, make a more liberal provision. 

Every Senator would like to see the Red Cross drive suc- 
ceed. However, the implication in the President’s state- 
ment published this morning, that it is unsound policy for 
the Government to make appropriations for the relief of 
its citizens in times of disaster or widespread distress, 
prompts a review of the facts and incidents of controlling 
importance. 

It will be remembered that several months prior to the 
beginning of the present session want and suffering due to 
Providential causes became quite general in many States; 
the Senator from Idaho stated, 21 States. When the Con- 
gress convened, the President was appealed to by many 
Members and by private citizens to take the initiative. The 
Red Cross, with no comprehension whatever of the magni- 
tude of the task, began operations, but admittedly failed to 
meet the imperative requirements of the situation. Mr. 
Payne, the active head of the Red Cross, advised President 
Hoover—who is also president of the American National 
Red Cross—that the organization was taking care of the 
situation, and would continue to do so; that ample funds 
were in hand to carry on through the winter. Within three 
days it was announced that a call would be made for 
$10,000,000 to supplement the funds in hand. 

In the meantime the Senate had twice voted loans for 
food, mark you, based on the.same security that is to be 
accepted as loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer; and the loans 
for food were to be limited in the aggregate amount. 

With unaccountable stupidity, this legislation was de- 
nounced as a dole and rejected; and everywhere we hear 
highbrows declaring their opposition to the dole, just as if a 
charity from the Government is any more a dole than a 
charity through the Red Cross. Of course, Red Cross dole is 
not Government dole; but any form of charity is a dole. 


Meantime local conditions have been growing worse, and 
those needing assistance were rapidly increasing in number, 
so that it became apparent that very large sums are neces- 
sary. The President and the Red Cross did little, and would 
have continued that policy of doing the least possible had 
not the Senate of the United States taken the initiative and 
made a drive which has forced both the President and the 
Red Cross to a partial realization of the danger ahead. 

Now, we hear that it is unsound policy to make appro- 
priations from the Federal Treasury for the relief of peoples 
in widespread areas when local organizations are unable to 
meet the requirements. I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the view expressed by the present President 
when he came before the committees of Congress appealing 
in the name of the Russian people, appealing in the name of 
the peoples of Europe, that the United States Government 
participate in feeding those peoples, and I wish to show 
that he thought then that the conditions were such that 
charitable organizations should not be even asked to carry 
on this task. 

Appearing before a committee of the Senate in advocacy 
of the appropriation of a $20,000,000 fund to be given as a 
charity to Russians suffering from hunger, and which he 
administered, our President said: 

I feel that public charity will do everything that charity can do, 
but these are times when one can not rightly summon much 
public charity for use abroad from the American people. There 
are a great many committees working throughout the country 
under great difficulty but with a great deal of energy. I do not 
believe, however, that the total collections since August of the 
entire group amount to $750,000. Public charity is to be not an 
avenue through which this problem can be solved. 

Then, omitting a part of the statement, I continue the 
quotation: 


> * * . * * 

It does not look to be a very great strain on the population to 
take $20,000,000 for a purpose of this kind. If our own people 
suffer, we surely possess also the resources to care for them. 

Mark you, the conditions were such that an appeal to 
charity could not be made. Our people, he said, had paid 
and contributed out of their generosity until they were no 
longer able to do so, but notwithstanding that fact it was 
sound policy then to reach a strong arm into the Federal 
Treasury and take $20,000,000 of the money of the tax- 
payers of the United States and carry it to Russia, and 
spend it in relieving people who were suffering, who owe 
no allegiance to our flag, and who, as has been stated dur- 
ing the course of this debate, have no right of political ap- 
peal to the people of this country. 

He said further, as appears on page 37 of the record to 
which I am referring: 

To-day outside of Russia the administration has about four 
or five thousand children left on its hands in Poland and Austria, 
of which about 85 per cent of the cost is borne by local govern- 
ments or local charity. Thus we were in position to make an 
effort in Russia and with the full approval of our Government 
the relief administration opened negotiations last August with 
the soviet authorities acting as a voluntary and informal body. 

It is mysterious political philosophy to me that the Presi- 
dent or anyone else familiar with the traditions and institu- 
tions of this country would seriously make an argument that 
it is sound policy to appropriate public money for the pur- 
pose of preventing the starvation of foreigners, but very un- 
sound policy to use a dollar of the money contributed by 
the people of the United States themselves for their own 
relief. 

On page 38 of the same record President Hoover, then 
Mr. Hoover, is reported as saying: 

The problem that we are confronting is not a problem of gen- 
eral relief to Russia, for which there can be some criticism, but 
is a problem of relief to an area suffering from an acute drought. 
In other words, we are making a distinction here between the 
situation created by the hand of man as distinguished from the 


situation that might be called an act of God. This Volga area, 
as has been stated, is practically altogether an agricultural 


region. 

I have not the time to give the emphasis the course of 
this debate would justify on that declaration by the present 
President. The case is exactly parallel, in many of its 
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features, with the issue now before the Senate of the United 
States. He justified then the appropriation of $20,000,000 
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With the situation daily and hourly growing in acuteness, 
assuming new aspects of terror and despair, there are Sena- 


of public money for relief in a drought-stricken region in| tors who would have the Government extend direct relief 


Russia, but now asserts it is unsound—strange philosophy, 
is it not, to appropriate public money for relief in a drought- 
stricken region in the United States?— 

Then further, on page 39 of the same document, he is re- 
ported as saying: 

I have a feeling we are dealing to-day with a situation of a 
great deal of depression and have a proper right to inquire not 
only whether we are doing an act of great humanity but whether 
we are doing an act of economic soundness. 

* . . = . . * 

Listen to that! The appropriation of $20,000,000 of the 
money of the people of the United States for relief purposes 
in Russia was justified as sound in economics but any 
appropriation is condemned as violative of sound economics 
if made for the benefit of people who paid into the Treasury 
of the United States the money out of which the appropri- 
tion is to be made. 

Reference has been made to the failure of the States and 
local communities to perform a fair share of their obliga- 
tions in this season of great stress. I have already on other 
occasions indicated my sincere sympathy with any policy 
which will contemplate assistance and contributions on the 
part of the States and local communities. 

Some newspapers have seen fit to try to inject into this 
controversy partisan questions which reflect on the in- 
tegrity and honor of the States. I wish to point out the 
fact that in some of the States in the drought-stricken 
region there will be a moratorium as to taxes. That will 
be absolutely necessary because the people who are suffering 
this great misfortune will be unable to meet their tax ob- 
ligations. Schools are being closed, and many institutions 
of public education and of other kinds are unable to con- 
tinue performance of their very valuable functions in the 
communities which they serve. In addition to that, the 
agencies of the State governments, in some of the States, 
at least, will be very seriously hampered by reason of a cut- 
ting short of the revenues. Some of the States will have 
difficulty in carrying on. 

Another assertion, which I think contemptible, in view of 
the history of those who have tried to inject it into this 
debate, is that the object of this amendment is to harass 
and embarrass the President, ta discredit his administra- 
tion. 

There is not the slightest objection to anyone who is 
familiar with the course I have taken, characterizing any- 
thing I have done in any way he pleases. I am not in the 
slightest sensitive about it. It presents a pitiable spectacle 
of inefficiency and incompetency for months and months to 
do nothing, and then claim it is politics when some one 
tries to get action with which everyone in the Senate is in 
sympathy. 

Partisan assertions intended to mislead the public mind 
into the belief that the strongly supported and highly hu- 
mane drive in the Senate to authorize an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 to the American National Red Cross for the pur- 
chase of food supplies with which to feed starving thou- 
sands in drought-stricken areas has for its controlling ob- 
ject the breaking down and discrediting of the Hoover ad- 
ministration display more animus than argument. An ad- 
ministration that shrinks from the ghastly presence of stalk- 
ing famine confesses its own weakness and discredits itself 
in the eyes of the millions of people who would be touched 
with providing pity could they see for themselves the havoc 
and hunger in the woeful wake of the most devastating 
drought in the country’s history. . 

There is no thought of discrediting the administration or 
in any other way embarrassing the President in the insist- 
ence upon immediate governmental action to save thousands 
of American citizens from the imminent tragedy of death 
from starvation through no fault or failure of their own. 
These unfortunate people had planted their crops and tilled 
their fields only to reap a harvest of horror such as never 
before confronted farm toilers on this continent. 


through the ever-helping hand of the American Red Cross, 
and for their attitude of pity they are accused of a sinister 
political purpose. The accusation isa mirage anda mockery: 

Great in everything which supports greatness, the record 
of the American people teems with illustrations of their 
generosity and abundant charity in giving in response to 
human suffering. Likewise has the Government of the 
United States opened its purse time and again to appeals of 
stricken communities and nations for succor in the form 
of money appropriations for the purchase of food supplies. 

Official records reveal that thirty-six times since 1812, when 
the American Congress voted $50,000 for food supplies for the 
starving people of Venezuela, the Government has appro- 
priated money with which to procure provisions for famine- 
stricken peoples in this and other lands. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] said 
this morning that during recent years the United States had 
pursued exclusively the policy of relying upon the Red Cross 
and other charitable organizations for relief in times of 
widespread distress. Has the Senator from Pennsylvania 
forgotten that in 1928 the Army of the United States de- 
voted approximately a million dollars of its resources to 
relieving conditions in Porto Rico? Has he forgotten that 
approximately $10,000,000 of public money was made avail- 
able for use in Porto Rico and, at the same time, while 
that sum was being employed, the Red Cross was carrying 
on its activities and receiving contributions? There is no 
more reason why that course could not be pursued now and 
the Red Cross carry on successfully its campaign for $10,- 
000,000, notwithstanding the purpose of Congress to attempt 
to make an appropriation, than there was in the case of 
Porto Rico. 

It is mysterious beyond the power of the human mind to 
grasp that the Government as it is now being administered 
manifests such complete indifference toward the sufferings 
of its citizens. 

In 1921 the American Congress unhesitatingly voted the 
sum of $20,000,000 for food to relieve the starving millions of 
Russia, and immediately following the holocaust of the 
World War its sympathy for Europe’s unhappy peoples took 
the tangible form of an appropriation of $100,000,000. This 
vast sum of ready relief money was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, our President, for disbursement, 
and instantly he assumed world-noticing proportions as 
“the man who fed starving Europe.” 

The late official reports received at the Washington head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross suffice to impress deeper 
upon the hearts and minds of our people the suffering 
endured by thousands of helpless and all but hopeless men, 
women, and children as famine stalks undefied through 
pitilessly parched areas. To the Congress of the United 
States these terror-stricken people have turned their gaunt 
faces in the despairing hope that they may be saved, even 
at this late hour, from a fate which the Government has 
averted in foreign lands. 

We are told in official news dispatches that starving 
refugees are fleeing from wrecked farms in the 21 drought 
States. Some were forced from their homes by relentless 
mortgage foreclosures, some were unable to pay rent, while 
others were moving South to escape the rigors of a winter 
against which they have no means of preparing. In one 
State the situation was not inaptly compared to the 
“dreadful fog of Belgium, settling and obscuring sunshine 
and happiness.” 

It is in the face of this tragic situation that many Sena- 
tors are seeking to have the Congress reveal the great and, 
in times past, pitying heart of the Government. To accuse 
them of playing polities to embarrass the administration is 
to make light of the agonized suffering of thousands of 
human beings reduced to poverty and misery by a fearful 
visitation. 

If there is any doubt as to the right of the Congress to 
take this course and use such portion of the public funds 
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as is necessary to sustain the lives of its citizens, then I 
ask, What happened in the case of Belgium and other 
European nations when we devoted $100,000,000 to sustain- 
ing life and providing comfort to the peoples of foreign 
lands? What happened in the case of Russia? If it was 
sound policy in those instances to use public money, not 
lavishly, not extravagantly, but as the circumstances re- 
quired, how much more the argument applies in cases like 
the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 4 o'clock p. m.). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Reen] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], which will be reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave to strike out 
of my amendment the parenthetical clause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment. Let the amendment to the amendment be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] offers the following amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]: On 
page 1, after line 11, add the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That this appropriation shall take effect 
only if the American National Red Cross shall have been unable, 
before February 9, 1931, to secure voluntary individual subscrip- 
tions aggregating at least $10,000,000 as a result of the appeal 
now being made for funds to meet the present emergency. 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll on 
the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following | Connally 


Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McGill Simmons 
- Gillett McKellar Smith 

Black Glass McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Borah ff Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Brock Gould Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, 
Broussard Harris Norris Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Nye Trammell 
Capper Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally wes Patterson W. 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hebert W. 

Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Dale Howell Watson 

Jones Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Dill Williamson 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Fletcher Keyes hipstead 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], is neces- 
sarily absent because of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEep] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. REED. May my amendment to the amendment be 
read for the information of those Senators who have come 
in during the quorum call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment to the 
amendment again be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment to the amend- 
ment, Í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENDRICK (when Mr. Carry’s name was called). 
My colleague the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carrey] is unavoidably absent on official business. I am un- 
able to state how he would vote if he were present, 

Mr. WATSON (when the name of Mr. Rosinson of Indi- 
ana was called). My colleague [Mr. Rostnson] is neces- 


sarily absent on account of illness in his family. 
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Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrmvson]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair this week with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN]. I have been unable to obtain a transfer and 
therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” If the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN] were present and not paired, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BULKLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
am advised that the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CarEY] is absent. As I have a pair with him, I withdraw my 
vote. .If free to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Bingham Gould Morrow Steiwer 
Dale Hale Moses Townsend 
Deneen Oddie dings 

Hebert Partridge Vandenberg 

Gillett Kean Pa alcott 
Glenn Keyes Phipps Watson 
Goff McNary Reed 
Goldsborough Metcalf Shortridge 

NAYS—53 
Ashurst Cutting Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Dill La Follette Smith 
Black Fletcher McGill Smoot 
Blaine Frazier McKellar Thomas, Ii 
Borah George McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glass Morrison 
Brock Harris Norris Wagner 
Brookhart Nye Walsh, 
Broussard Hatfield Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Hawes ttman Wheeler 
Caraway ye te Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Copeland Howell Sheppard 

Jones Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—13 

Blease Johnson Robinson, Ind Swanson 
Bulkley King k Waterman 
Carey Norbeck Stephens 
Davis Ransdell 


So Mr. ReEn’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
as modified, which will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill insert 
the following: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000, to be imme- 
diately available and to be ed by the American National 
Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency, to persons otherwise unable to pro- 
cure the same. Any portion of this appropriation unexpended on 
Oia. BE ee 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BULKLEY (when his name was called). I withhold 
my vote on account of my pair with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Carey]. If I were free to vote, I wouid vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON] and 
therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON. On this question I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman], who is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I understand that if 
he were present he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 56, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Ashurst Borah Broussard Copeland 
Barkley Bratton Capper Couzens 
Black Brock Caraway 
Brookhart Co Dil 


Fletcher Howell Norris Smith 
Frazier Jones Nye Thomas, Idaho 
George Kean Pine Thomas, Okla. 
Glass Kendrick Pittman 
Harris La Follette Robinson, Ark. Tydings 
Harrison McGill Schall Wagner 
Hatfield McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Hawes McMaster Shipstead Walsh, Mont. 
Hayden McNary Shortridge Wheeler 
Morrison Simmons Williamson 
NAYS—27 
Bingham Goldsborough Morrow Smoot 
Dale Gould Moses Steiwer 
Deneen Hale Oddie Townsend 
Fess Hastings Partridge Vandenberg 
Gillett Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Glenn Keyes Phipps Watson 
Goff Metcalf Reed 
NOT VOTING—13 
Blease Johnson Robinson,Ind. Swanson 
Bulkley King Steck Waterman 
Carey Norbeck Stephens 
Davis Ransdell 


So the amendment of Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senator from Oklahoma is entitled to the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of its business to-day the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are several committee meet- 
ings going on, and it is very inconvenient to have the Senate 
meet at 11 o’colck in the morning. I want to attend some of 
the committee sessions and I want also to attend the session 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Should my request be agreed to, the Sen- 
| ator will have an hour to attend the committee meeting or 
an hour and a half if the committee meeting shall begin 
at 9.30. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We had but a half hour this morning 
‘as the committee met at 10.30 and the Senate at 11 o'clock. 
I think I will object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa objects. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has that right, of course. 

Mr. McNARY subsequently said: I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its work this afternoon 
it take a recess until 11 o’colck a. m. to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RAISING RED CROSS FUNDS IN SEATTLE, WASH. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will yield, if I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the right to 
yield for a question without losing the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield, then, to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will not be able to be on the 
fioor of the Senate while the bill is being further discussed 
to-day. I have here a telegram from M. A. Matthews, chair- 
man of the Seattle Chapter of the Red Cross, which I ask 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. ë 

The telegram is as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., January 17, 1931. 


Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Seattle Chapter, American Red Cross, passed a resolution 
memoralizing Congress to pass a bill authorizing the Red Cross to 
spend $10,000,000 yor the sufferers or to pass a bill authorizing 
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some Government agent to spend that amount for the sufferers’ 


in the drought-cursed districts. Remember the resolution con- 
sisted of a memorial and did not have any criticism of the action 
of Congress on its pending bills but it does plead with Congress 
to help us handle the situation. We do not believe it will be 
possible to raise $75,000 to $100,000 in the City of Seattle at this 
time. What is your advice. Please give us help. 


M. A. MarrHews, Chairman. 
NEWSPAPER POLL ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp several newspaper articles 
bearing on the poll conducted by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association Press Service of the dailies of the country on the 
subject of prohibition. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION PoLL oF DAILIES FULFILLS 
SHORT-LIVED PLAN or Dry BUREAU—STRAW VOTE BRoACHED BY 
Wooncock AND THEN CANCELED Is CARRIED Out INDEPENDENTLY 


By Bruce Catton 


Eleven years after national prohibition became effective, a 
nation-wide poll of approximately 1,500 dally newspapers with 
circulations totaling many millions shows: 

Three hundred and eighty-nine newspapers, with a total circu- 
Jakon; of 3,932,041, favor the prohibition amendment as it now 
8 * 

Three hundred and forty-five newspapers, with a total circula- 
tion of 12,520,911, are opposed to the prohibition amendment as 
it now stands. 

Thirty-eight newspapers, with a circulation of 263,869, favor 
modification of the Volstead Act. 

Eighty-seven newspapers, with a circulation of 616,404, are neu- 
tral on the subject of prohibition. 

Six hundred and forty-nine newspapers or thereabouts appar- 
ently did not choose to express an opinion as they made no reply 
to questionnaires, 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE EDITORS REPLY 


Replies were received from 859 newspapers, having a combined 
circulation of 17,333,225. Based on the standard newspaper esti- 
mate that there are four readers for each subscriber or newspaper 
buyer, these replies are those of papers that are read by 69,332,900 
persons. 

That sums up the result of a nation-wide poll of newspapers 
just conducted by Newspaper Enterprise Association Service (Inc.), 
the world's largest newspaper feature service, of which the Wash- 
ington Daily News is a client. 

SURVEY DROPPED BY WOODCOCK 


It was a poll designed to do the work of the poll which the 
Prohibition Bureau started last fall ana then suddenly canceled. 

The Prohibition Bureau sent questionnaires to editors through- 
out the country. Before replies could be received, however, the 
survey was canceled by Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Federal pro- 
hibition director. He said he feared the purpose of the question- 
naire might be misunderstood, 

Solely as a matter of public information, and with no desire to 
prove anything either for or against prohibition, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association Service took up this survey which the bureau 
abandoned. Results of the poll are presented here to-day. 


SAME QUESTIONS ASKED 
The original letter sent out by the bureau asked these four 


questions: 

1. Are you in favor of the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act? 

2. Are you opposed to these enactments? 

4. Will you state briefly your reasons for adopting the policy 
you are advocating? 

The questionnaire sent out by Newspaper Enterprise Association 
service contained those same four questions. Also it was pointed 
out that the editorial attitude of the newspapers was being sought 
and not the personal opinions of the editors. 

1,500 DAILIES QUESTIONED 

Questionnaires were mailed to 1,500 daily newspapers listed in 
the yearbook issued by Editor and Publisher. They were sent 
to all these, regardless of geographical location, political leanings, 
or previously expressed positions on prohibition. 

The totals reveal that papers following an outright prohibition 
policy outnumbered the papers which advocate repeal of the dry 
laws, and make up approximately 45 per cent of the number 
reporting, 

Papers which favor repeal constitute, roughly, 40 per cent of the 
total. 


Papers which uphold the eighteenth amendment but want to 
see the Volstead Act modified to provide for light wines and beers 
number about 4½ per cent. 

Papers which have adopted a neutral policy in regard to pro- 
hibition make up nearly 1014 per cent. 

FORTY-FIVE PER CENT ARE DRY 

Thus, to sum up, as indicated by this poll, 45 per cent of the 
country’s dailies are editorially dry, 40 per cent are for repeal, 
4% per cent want modification, and 1044 per cent are expressing 
no opinion. 
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The theory that prohibition sentiment is stronger Mm rural dis- 
and small cities than in the big metropolitan centers is 
borne out by the poll. 


LARGER PAPERS WET 


The picture changes when total circulations, rather than the 
number of newspapers, is considered. 

The 389 newspapers which uphold prohibition have a total daily 
circulation of 3,932,041. 

The 345 newspapers which demand complete repeal have a total 
daily circulation of 12,520,911. 

The papers which want modification reach 263,869 subscribers 
or buyers daily, and the neutral papers have a total circulation 
of 616,404. 

An accompanying table shows how the vote was divided. 
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Circulation figurés not available. 


LARGER THE WETTER, Is CONCLUSION IN NEWSPAPER POLL—-AVERAGE 
CIRCULATION oF DAILIES THAT OPPOSE PROHIBITION Is 36,291; Dar 


Papers, 10,108 
By Bruce Catton 


Analysis of the national survey by Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation service of the prohibition views of American newspapers 
seem to indicate that a newspaper's wetness, generally speaking, 
is in direct proportion to its size. 

Replies were received from 859 newspapers in all parts of the 
country. Of these, 389 declared for prohibition as it stands, 345 
seek repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, 
38 favor modification of the Volstead Act, and 87 are neutral. 

The average daily circulation of the papers which favor prohibi- 
tion is 10,108. 

The average circulation of those that oppose prohibition is 

6. 


1, 

Papers calling for modification average 6,944 in daily circulation 
and the neutral papers average 7,085. 

The survey was conducted on the basis of a questionnaire cir- 
culated last fall by the Federal Prohibition Bureau. The bureau's 
plan was abandoned when Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock, prohibition 
director, decided its purpose might be misunderstood. 

Newspaper Enterprise Association service thereupon mailed out its 
own questionnaires, containing the same questions as those asked 
in Colonel Woodcock’s original survey, to approximately 1,500 
American dailies. 


FIGURES ANALYZED 


The total circulation of the 859 papers that replied in the poll 
Was 17,333,225. When these papers are classified according to 
their sizes, added interest is given the results. For example: 

Replies were received from 35 papers whose circulations were 
more than 100,000 each. Of these 35 papers, 30 were for repeal 
and 5 were dry. 

Replies were received from 47 papers whose circulations were 
between 40,000 and 100,000 each. Of these 47 papers, 36 were for 
repeal, 9 were dry, and 2 were neutral. í 

Replies were received from 97 papers between 15,000 and 40,000 
in circulation. Of the 97, 49 were for repeal, 36 were dry, 6 were 
neutral, and 6 were for modification. 

Replies were received from 234 papers, between 5,000 and 15,000 
in circulation. Of the 234, 82 were for repeal, 120 were dry, 24 were 
neutral, and 8 were for modification. 

Replies were received from 426 papers under 5,000 circulation. 
Of the 426, 141 were for repeal, 209 were dry, 54 were neutral, and 
22 were for modification. i 

The survey, accordingly, seems to establish fairly definitely 
that large papers constitute the bulk of the wet strength, while 
the small-city paper is the backbone of the prohibition cause. 


THE VOTE BY SECTIONS 


An analysis of results by sections follows: 

New England States: 13 dry newspapers, 24 wet, 1 for modifica- 
tion, and 1 neutral. 

Middle Atlantic States: 60 dry, 69 wet, 7 for modification, and 
13 neutral, 

South Atlantic States: 30 dry, 17 wet, 4 for modification, and 
4 neutral. 

ae States: 42 dry, 22 wet, none for modification, and 4 
neutral. 

Middle Western States: 113 dry, 105 wet, 13 for modification, 
and 32 neutral. 

Lower Mississippi Valley: 29 dry, 17 wet, none for modification, 
and 8 neutral. 

Fees Belt States: 54 dry, 14 wet, 7 for modification, and 4 
neutral. 

Rocky Mountain States: 21 dry, 23 wet, 3 for modification, 
and 6 neutral. 

Pacific coast: 36 dry, 44 wet, 3 for modification, and 11 neutral. 


INDIANA A SURPRISE 


That the Middle West is debatable ground may be indicated by 
the fact that its numerous newspapers are almost evenly divided 
with the wets holding a slight edge in the number of papers and 
a heavy advantage in total circulation. 

Kansas lives up to its dryness by having 22 dry papers and 2 
wet ones. Indiana, traditionally dry, surprisingly shows 25 wet 
newspapers against 18 dry ones. 


Many BENEFITS SEEN BY EDITORS FAVORING PROHIBITION Laws— 
PUBLISHERS SUPPORTING AMENDMENT CoNVINCED Ir Has Con- 
FERRED GREAT GOOD ON COUNTRY 


By Bruce Catton 


American newspaper editors who support the prohibition amend- 
ment do so, in the main, because they believe it has conferred a 
vast moral and economic good on the country as a whole. 

Some of them are far from satisfied with present conditions 
but believe that the defects of the existing situation will disap- 
pear in time. Others believe that repeal or modification of the 
law would only make matters worse. 

All of this develops from an examination of the comments made 
by editors of dry newspapers who took part in the nation-wide 
newspaper survey conducted by Newspaper Enterprise Association 
service, of which the Daily News is a client. This survey, con- 
ducted along the lines of the one which Federal Prohibition 


Director Woodcock announced and then abandoned a few months 


ago, showed 389 dry newspapers, 345 wet ones, 38 that favor modi- 
fication, and 87 that are neutral. 


EDITORS GIVE REASONS 


At the end of the questionnaire sent out by Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association service there was a space for the editors to out- 
line their reasons for following the policies thelr papers have 
adopted. To-day some excerpts from replies made by editors of 
prohibition papers are presented. 

Typical is the following from an Indiana editor: 

“In our section, at least, we are a lot better off under prohibi- 
tion than we were in the days of the saloon. We shudder to think 
what would happen should as many folks as formerly get drunk 
and think they are able to drive their cars.” 

A Michigan editor remarks: 

“Poor families are benefited because of prohibitive prices. The 
liquor appetite must gradually disappear. Law-enforcement agen- 
cies will become so rotten that the public will be awakened to the 
need of action, out of which there should develop temperance, 
both in crime and liquor consumption.” 

A California editor says that his paper supports prohibition 
“because of the terrible evils of the liquor traffic which we have 
experienced in this country. Every form of regulation having 
been tried at some period of our history and failed, and prohibi- 
tion, with all of the difficulties, has unquestionably reduced the 
evils to a minimum, and will continue so to reduce them until 
finally they approach the vanishing point.” 


. 
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An Ilinols editor lists his points as follows: 

“ Better conditions in homes of workers; increase in home own- 
ing; ending of drunkenness as an industrial evil; increase in sav- 
ings which has enabled many in present bad business period to 
live on savings which would otherwise have been spent for liquor. 
This is an industrial district and my statements are based on 
survey among employers, building associations, bankers, business 
men.” 

A similar note is sounded by this, from an Alabama editor: 

“Present conditions are an advance over the licensed saloon. 
The old man isn’t lit up so often and the kids get more shoes 
and more stockings.” 


FEWER HUNGRY CHILDREN 


Similar is this, from a Michigan editor: 

“Under the eighteenth amendment there are not nearly so 
many women washing and scrubbing, and not nearly so many 
children going hungry and barefooted as there were before its 
adoption.” $ 

That question, “ What have the wets to offer?” is cited by a 
number of prohibition editors. One in Pennsylvania writes: 

“Even though imperfectly enforced through official laxity and 
political pressure, the amendment finds this country, in our 
opinion, infinitely better than before. National prohibition had 
to come because high license laws, local option, and State pro- 
hibition failed to regulate the liquor traffic. No substitute for 
national prohibition has been proposed with anything like the 
general agreement back of it that national prohibition has. To 
abandon it in view of this fact would be perilous and not to be 
considered.” 

A surprisingly large number of editors simply wrote, in reply 
to the question, “ Will you state briefly your reason for adopting 
the policy you are advocating? "—" Moral and economic.” 


From the Washington Daily News, Monday, January 19, 1931] 


DEFECTS IN PROHIBITION REGIME CITED BY EDITORS OF PAPERS 
WORKING FOR REPEAL 


By Bruce Catton 


A feeling that the prohibition amendment is proving funda- 
mentally unworkable and a belief that it has fostered crime and 
corruption to such an extent as to outweigh its benefits are the 
reasons for repeal most frequently cited by editors of newspapers 
which oppose the dry law. 

This develops from a scrutiny of replies received in the nation- 
wide survey of newspaper attitudes toward prohibition conducted 
by Newspaper Enterprise Association service on the lines outlined 
by the Federal Prohibition Bureau, which announced such a survey 
last fall and then canceled it for fear that its purpose might be 
misunderstood. ` 
DRYS HAVE MAJORITY 

The Newspaper Enterprise Association survey showed that 389 
American dailies uphold the dry law, while 345 favor repeal. In 
addition, 38 uphold the amendment but want the Volstead Act 
modified, while 87 have adopted a neutral position, 

A fair sample of the statements made by antiprohibition editors 
is the following from the editor of a small-city paper in Indiana: 

“We believe the prohibition law can never be enforced, and 
that since the law became operative there has been more crime 
than ever before in the same period. Besides, the law created 
bootleggers and grafters of all kinds, many of them getting im- 
mensely wealthy; and it now takes millions to keep down the 
traffic while the Government is losing millions in revenue, losing 
on both ends.” - 

From Virginia comes the following: 

“ Our newspapers advocate some such solution of the prohibition 
question as the dispensary system because we believe that the 
present prohibition enactments have definitely been proved un- 
workable, and while they have resulted in some good, are doing 
the Nation preponderantly more harm than good.” 


POINTS TO CORRUPTION 


An editor in a big city in the State of Washington said that he 
opposes prohibition: 

Because anyone who is not blind can see the corruption, graft, 
crime, and general d for law even among those who are 
supposed to enforce it, that are resulting under the present law. 
Liquor is now being taken to the home and consumed by young 
as well as old, and the rotten stuff that is drunk does ten times 
more harm than would good liquor.” 

A New Jersey editor expresses himself thus: 

“Enforcement has been a failure. Prohibition is mainly re- 
sponsible for increase in crime and many of the new types of 
‘rackets’ that have sprung up. With the dry laws has come the 
speak-easy, which is much worse than the old type of saloon.“ 

Another New Jersey editor remarks heatedly: 

“Prohibition is intemperate in principle, unwarranted in policy, 
unenforceable in practice, and unsuccessful in ormance.“ 

Some editors tell of a change of attitude since 1920. A Vermont 
editor writes as follows: 

“Am a total abstainer and earnestly supported the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act, but they have proved a calamity 
worse than war. No liquor control law is a success, but what we 
have now is so awful that we should try again.” 


HE CHANGED HIS MIND 

And a Pennsylvania editor says: 
“Always an advocate of liquor reform and at first a supporter 
of prohibition, this newspaper opposes eighteenth amendment, 
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Volstead and Jones laws because of very apparent corruption of 
law agencies, openness of violations, and creation of a drinking 
smartness that is giving liquor a new and undreamed-of smart- 
ness. In every test which this newspaper has applied to prohi- 
bition the result has always been the same. It is impossible of 
enforcement and always will be.” 

From the editor of a big New York newspaper comes this: 

“Federal prohibition is a constitutional anomaly. Its purpose 
is undesirable and it is unworkable in practice. The evils it has 
produced are greater than those which it was designed to remedy.” 

The traditional southern doctrine of State rights is cited by a 
South Carolina editor in the following: 

“ Prohibition should be a State affair. This is the old and cor- 
rect attitude of the South. The South went back on its own 
doctrine in the vote on the eighteenth amendment—and the nine- 
teenth also. If a majority of voters in South Carolina, my State, 
vote for prohibition I would cheerfully acquiesce. In fact, I 
always supported prohibition in South Carolina before 1920.“ 


CALLS IT “ HUGE JOKE” 
0 — Texas editor expresses himself with typical Texas candor in 


“It is a huge joke; bootleggers are as thick as hairs on a dog's 
back; doctors writing prescriptions at $3; druggists selling cheap 
booze at $3.50 per pint, making a gallon of 80-cent whisky sell at 
$52. Believe Government should take over the booze business and 
put it in dispensaries, selling same so cheap it would put boot- 
leggers out of business. It is the chief commodity of gangland; 
millions of dollars squandered in trying to enforce law. The pro- 
. leaders appear to be backing the dry law in order to hold 
at jobs.“ 

Pleas for State control and sale of liquor are volced by many 
editors. Typical is the following from Nebraska: 

“We are advocating an amendment to the eighteenth amend- 
ment, if necessary, to the end that the Government may contract 
for the manufacture and itself distribute to the consumer, in lim- 
ited quantities, much after the Swedish system, such liquors de- 
manded, for the reasons that the present premium on crime will 
be removed, the cause of real temperance advanced, and govern- 
mental costs reduced.” 


WANTS GOVERNMENT SALE 


A Wisconsin editor agrees: 

“Favor modification for its probable effect in lessening rackets 
resultant from these measures; believe manufacture and distribu- 
tion of commodity of volume reached in illicit liquor consumption 
should be under Government supervision.” 

Complaints that prohibition has been harmful to youth are 
occasionally voiced; as in this, from a Minnesota editor: 

“A fair trial of the dry laws has proved a flat failure, leaving a 
trail of debauched youths, corrupt public servants, countless 
moon joints, speakeasies, and vicious night clubs, an increasing 
crime wave, and powerful gang and racket rings.” 

A Florida editor cites these reasons for opposing the dry laws: 

“ Universal use of intoxicants by American youths of both sexes. 
Diversion of capital in millions of dollars into the hands of rum- 
heads. Ineffective enforcement. Through rum activities, capital 
falling into hands of persons of bolshevistic ideas and a threat to 
safety of Nation. One of leading causes of financial condition of 
country at present.” 

CITES CAUSES OF GRAFT 

A Massachusetts editor complains of prohibition: : 

“It has brought about widespread corruption in police ba rohit 
ments and practically every law-enforcement organization. It has 
likewise developed more corruption in municipal government than 
we have experienced for many years.” 

A disillusioned and perplexed Vermont editor writes that his 
paper is neither for nor against prohibition, adding: 

“Am advocating no policy. The old system of saloons under 
local option was a misfortune. The present system under prohibi- 
tion is a calamity. Am in favor of trying something else, hoping 
for improvement.” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS AND MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR OF OHIO 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the address delivered by Hon. 
George White on the occasion of his recent inauguration as 
Governor of Ohio, and also his message to the General 
Assembly of Ohio. I ask that the address and message may 
be printed in 7% -point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BULKLEY subsequently said: Mr. President, I just 
submitted a request for unanimous consent that the in- 
augural address of Governor White, of Ohio, and his mes- 
sage to the general assembly be printed in 744-point type. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] calls my attention to 
the fact that the rule universally adhered to in such matters 
is that articles and addresses published in the Recorp shall 
be printed in 614-point type. I do not wish to press that 
request against his suggestion, and therefore withdraw that 
part of my request. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the address 
and the message will be printed in the Recorp in the regular 
form. 

The address and message are as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED By Gov. GEORGE WHITE, or OHIO, AT His INAU- 
GURATION IN COLUMBUS, ON JANUARY 12, 1931 


My fellow citizens, we come to that crossroad in govern- 
ment established by the forefathers. 

To-day we induct into office those chosen by the people to direct 
the various and manifold affairs of our State government for the 
ensuing biennium, 

We pride ourselves upon being a self-governed democracy, but 
the full benefits of such a system of government can be attained 

to the extent to which there is active participation by all 
citizens. We have lamentably failed in our duties in that respect. 
It may be proper, therefore, to attribute such defects as exist in 
our governmental processes largely to that spirit of indifference 
upon the part of so large a body of our citizens, 

Happily, due to the liberal home-rule provisions of our Constitu- 
tion, wisely enacted in years gone by, many of our municipalities 
have made great strides forward in the matter of local self-govern- 
ment actively participated in by practically the entire body politic. 


Warnings 
of centralization of government. 

Those warnings can not be repeated too often to-day, when we 
see on every hand the vast centralization of power in the Federal 
Government and the tendency upon the part of the State govern- 
ment to take over in paternalistic fashion more and more of the 
functions and duties rightfully belonging to local communities 
and individual citizens. 

Both as a Nation and as a State, we are cursed with a multi- 
plicity of laws. 

I believe that the time has long since arrived when there should 
be a cessation in our legislative overproduction and our energies 
should be devoted more zealously to a solution of constructive 
problems of government. 

True it may be, that ours is a government of laws and not of 
men, but it is my belief that in this day, government is top- 
heavy, both with laws and men. 

I agree with the principle enunciated by that great president 
who bluntly stated that public office is a public trust. It was 
my great privilege to receive instruction and counsel at the feet 
of one who later, as president of the United States, gave his life 
for the sacred cause of world democracy. 

If we, who are entrusted with power at the hands of the people, 
will but guide our actions by giving heed to example and precept 
established by those eminent in State and Nation who have gone 
before—yes, even to the extent of profiting by the very human 
mistakes made by them—we can not go far wrong. 

The immediate problems of government in Ohio are of tre- 
mendous importance to the people of the State. Their proper 
solution will require cooperation to the utmost between all of the 
chosen representatives of the people, without regard to politics 
or petty personal interest. 

I pledge for myself personally, and I firmly believe, for those 
appointed to office by me, conscientious endeavor to solve these 
problems solely in the interest of all the people and in such 
manner that the greatest good will ensue to the greatest number. 

By mandate of the people, those in public authority are charged 
with the duty of completely remodeling the taxation system of 
our State. This is a task colossal in its magnitude, but one which 
must not be shirked. 

My pledge has been given that in any new system of taxation 
the burdens of those who for so long a time have paid more than 
their just share, namely, the farmer and home owner, shall not be 

j posts shall be levied 

I have further pledged that no new im 
upon our wage and salary earners until the effort is honestly 
made to bring out from hiding those billions in intangible prop- 
erty heretofore escaping scot-free and requiring their owners to 
pay their just and reasonable share of taxes. 

Having in mind that in a true democracy we must ever con- 
cede the supreme right of the people themselves to rule, I shall 
recommend that taxation legislation be submitted to the people 
for the exercise of their solemn right of referendum, unless such 
legislation as may be enacted affords reasonable satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

There must be no encroachment upon this vested, inherent 
right of the people to a direct voice in government through the 
use of the initiative and referendum. 

Rather than attempt to curtail its use, or further burden its 
inyocation by more stringent and burdensome technical require- 
ments, the way should be made easier for our people to solve for 
themselves many of the governmental problems which grow 
apace as the complexities of modern civilization become more and 
more entangled with government, both in state and nation. 

Gaunt, stark tragedy has caused us almost to hang our heads in 
shame, and has brought vividly home to us our woeful record of 
neglect over a period of years in dealing with our State charitable, 
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correctional, and penal institutions having in charge those who 
may only rightfully be designated as wards of the State. 

The burden of righting this wrong rests upon the conscience of 
every man and woman in Ohio. There is no escaping the in- 
exorable demands of that conscience. 

The problem must be faced and a right solution found immedi- 
ately. The lessons of the tragic holocaust of last year brook no 
excuse or delay. 

We owe to these wards of the State every possible precaution to 
insure the safety and well being of their physical bodies; we owe 
to them, wherever possible to give it, the beneficent influences 
of education; we owe to them the exertion of every effort to- 
ward the healing of mental and moral ills, to the end that an 
ever-increasing number may again become useful members of 


society. ~ 

The task is a large one, made all the more so by our years of 

indifference and neglect. 

The solution of the problem by means of temporary makeshifts 
to tide over the crisis during the period of our own immediate 

tion will not do. 

We owe it to posterity that such measures as we take shall have 
in mind the needs of future generations, hence the remedies 
which we apply must be of reasonable permanence in their nature 
and must give consideration to the generations to follow us, in 
so far as it may be possible to foresee those needs. 

And as a matter of right and justice it may be proper that some 
of the burden incident thereto should be borne by the generations 
yet to come. We stand pledged to economy in the expenditures 
for administrative cost of the State government. 

Such curtailment of expenditure of public funds becomes all 
the more imperative in view of the warning just given by the 
chief fiscal officer of the State of reduced revenues which may 
be anticipated for the State treasury during the next two years. 

In this as in many other matters I shall ask for and expect to 
receive legislative cooperation. 

For me the solemn oath of office, just taken in the name of 
Almighty God, has a scope and much broader than 
would be conveyed by a mere literal interpretation of the words 
and phrases thereof. 

The specific duties imposed by the constitution and laws upon 
the governor, both affirmative and negative, must be carried out; 
as the one in whom the supreme executive power of the State is 
vested it is the duty of the governor also to see to it that others 
vested with executive authority carry out the specific mandates 
of the constitution and laws. 

But aside from the mere carrying out of direct mandates of the 
constitution I believe that there is a higher duty devolving upon 
one who solemnly swears to support and defend it. 

I feel that it becomes my sacred duty as governor to see to it, 
in so far as it may be humanly possible, that every right, privilege, 
and guaranty accorded you, the people of Ohio, under this consti- 
tution shall be zealously guarded and preserved for you and for 
posterity; that the guaranties of the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness shall be kept inviolate; the right to trial 
by jury kept free from encroachment; the inhibitions against un- 
lawful searches and seizures preserved, and every other right 
psd in our basic law be upheld and maintained for the 
people. 

Where there have been in the past encroachments upon any of 
these rights through the well meaning but mistaken efforts of 
overzealous individuals or groups, such errors should be corrected 
and full and complete constitutional government restored in every 
respect to the people of our State. 

The year in retrospect has been a most trying one for us as 
a people. There appears to be a feeling of universal relief at 
2 passing, with hope for better things in the years immediately 

With the effects of devastating drought still uneradicated, with 
economic conditions still in a sad state of maladjustment, with 
the suffering due to nation-wide unemployment a grim reality 
in countless thousands of homes, with every agency striving to 
the utmost to relieve actual hunger and privation, we find our- 
selves fighting with our backs to the wall. 

Some would have it that these seeming misfortunes have come 
upon us because we as a people in our meteoric advancement in 
material good fortune were fast losing sight of basic economic 
and moral principles, and that the reaction was a necessary thing 
for its sobering influence, and to force us to halt and take stock 
of fundamental matters. 

Whatever the cause, and whatever the justification or blame 
for conditions which exist, the active aid and assistance of all 
will be required in their righting. As your governor, I pledge 
that I shall, to the extent of my ability, do my part. I ask that 
you, as citizens, do yours. 

In the accomplishment of all of these tasks there must be no 
looking backward, nor may we supinely stand still, marking time. 

It is only by aggressive, forward-looking action that results 
may be achieved. 

It is my hope that the general assembly now in session, and 
the executive and judicial branches of the State t may 


governmen 
join hands in ridding Ohio of her governmental ills and in mak- 
ing government in Ohio a vital, responsive thing, functioning 
in the interest of all the people. 

With unselfish, united effort, and with the inspiration and 
guidance of that Divine Being who watches over all, let us, with 
heads erect and eyes front, go forward toward the sunrise to 
meet the dawning of a brighter and better day. 
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MESSAGE oF GEORGE WHITE, GOVERNOR or OHIO, JANUARY 13, 1931 


To the Eighty-ninth General Assembly: 

Not since Ohio was admitted into the Union has any general 
assembly faced problems of greater magnitude than the one of 
which you are members. Likewise no Governor of Ohio has been 
confronted with questions more perplexing or tasks more vitally 
serious than those of the present. It falls to our lot, therefore, 
yours and mine, to perform our solemn duties not in a mere per- 
functory manner but diligently and aggressively, without regard 
to the amount of labor involved, and particularly without regard 
to the circumstance that your body has a majority of one politi- 
cal faith while the governor is of opposite party affiliation. There 
must be neither vainglory nor seeking for personal or party ad- 
vantage. The task before us requires on our part an eye single 
to the comfort, safety, and well-being of the people of Ohio. 

Our State, as the entire Nation, is suffering from a heart- 
rending economic depression and, in sections, from the effects of a 
devastating drought. In times of crisis, like this, it behooves all 
branches of the government, all public officials everywhere, to 
labor and cooperate harmoniously and earnestly for the common 
public weal. The general assembly is given by the Constitution 
the greater responsibility. Its function is that of lawmaking, in 
which the governor has only a negative authority by virtue of the 
veto power. However, it is within the province of the governor 
to make legislative suggestions and recommendations, and that is 
the purpose of this message. If we will look upon our problems 
as of mutual concern and obligation, if the general assembly and 
the governor jointly will devote their fullest energies and talents 
to the problems immediately confronting us, as God and con- 
science give us the light, we need not fear the prospects nor the 
ultimate outcome. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


While we are all hoping for an early improvement in conditions, 
nevertheless the industrial situation in Ohio is at present, per- 
haps, at a lower ebb, on the average, than at any time in the past 
50 years. The output of our farms, mines, and factories is, no 
doubt, greater than in any previous deep depression, but the 
percentage of actual production to the possible full capacity is 
probably lower than that of any previous similar period. The 
actual number of unemployed, therefore, in proportion to the 
total number of workers, industrial and otherwise, is larger than 
has ever been known, 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss the causes of this 
deplorable condition, which is inherited by the new administra- 
tion. In common with all other States of the Union, Ohio is 
affected, in a degree, by world-wide economic conditions. It is my 
belief, also, that the economic principles adhered to by the leaders 
of the Republican Party for many years, through the operation of 
extortionate tariffs and special privileges extended to large groups 
of rich or monopolistic combinations of capital, have had the 
inevitable result of wealth in America becoming too unevenly and 
unfairly distributed. These policies, however, are Federal and can 
not be altered immediately, or even in the near future. 

The present condition in Ohio is an emergency and must be 
promptly met as such. Many scores of thousands of our citizens, 
earnest, honest, industrious men and women, are now in the 
depth of winter unemployed. All of them, and their helpless 
dependents, are entitled on the score of social justice to food, 
warmth, shelter, and the other necessities of life. 

Ohio is a rich State. It has a generous, warm-hearted people, 
capable and willing to care for all who are in need. 

Some communities are wealthier and in better position than 
others to care for their unforunates. Such relief is, first of all, 
a local problem and duty, and I am happy to say it is being 
recognized as such. There are, however, some communities that 
have neither wealth nor resource, whose inhabitants are not able 
to help eaeh other because no one has the means, and in such 
instances relief can come only from outside charitable organiza- 
tions or the Public Treasury. 

I recommend, therefore, that the general assembly, without 
delay, appropriate a reasonable sum to be used wherever distress 
is most acute—the expenditure to be surrounded by proper safe- 
guards. Such an appropriation should be limited to the year 1931 
and be confined to the sole purpose of emergency relief. Future 
contingencies may be met later if necessary. 


TAXATION 


Since time immemorial the foremost perpetual problem of all 
governments has been that of taxation. It has been thus in 
the United States from the beginning. It has been so in Ohio 
throughout its history. Without taxes the government can not 
exist. Without government there can not be peace and order. 
It devolves upon the general assembly at its present session to 
solve the most unusual, the most perplexing, and most difficult 
taxation problem the State has ever known. 

The responsibility for this task is delegated in article 12, sec- 
tion 4, of the constitution, as follows: 

“The general assembly shall provide for raising revenue, sufi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the State, for each year.” 

As you are well aware, your predecessors, the eighty-eighth 
general assembly, submitted to the electors of Ohio in November, 
1929, the question of amending the constitution so as to authorize 
the classification of property for taxation. The proposal was 
adopted by a vote of 710,000 to 510,000, and became effective 
January 1 last. I need not recite the detailed provisions of the 
amendment except to say that it provides that land and improve- 
ments thereon shall be taxed by uniform rule, according to value, 
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and that this class of shall not be taxed in excess of a 
rate of 1½ per cent for all State and local purposes unless so 
voted by a majority of the electors of any given taxing district 
voting on the proposition. 

For 80 years the Constitution of Ohio has provided for the 
of all classes of property by uniform rule according to its true 
value in money. An entirely new system of taxation must now be 
devised. It is of the utmost importance that the new system be 
logical, reasonable, fair, and just. The object of the amendment, 
so its proponents assured the electors of Ohio, is to relieve real 
estate of the undue burden of taxation which it has borne under 
the uniform rule. The relief to real estate, so the people were 
assured, is to be afforded by means of placing on the tax duplicate 
the billions of dollars worth of intangible wealth which up to 
this time has almost completely escaped taxation. 

It is the unmistakable duty of the general assembly now to keep 
faith with the citizenry of the State. Classification of property 
and the taxing of the various classes at rates which will place 
intangibles on the duplicate in amounts sufficient to reduce taxes 
on real estate have been promised. Having by their votes sus- 
tained this view, the people now expect this pledge to be kept. 
As governor I shall do everything in my power to bring about that 
result. I am opposed to the substitution of income or sales taxes 
or any other subterfuge to keep the brunt of the tax burden on 
the backs of the farm and home owners, the wage and average 
salary earners, until an earnest and honest effort has been made 
to secure the necessary revenues from other sources. The burden 
belongs where the ability to pay exists. The wealthy, the large 
corporations, especially the public-utility corporations, which enjoy 
incomes virtually guaranteed through the public-utilities com- 
mission and the courts; the banks, building and loan associations, 
mortgage corporations, and reservoirs of invested capital every- 
where has this ability to pay. The Government of the United 
States has made it possible for great accumulations of capital 
and wealth to be amassed—some justly so, some by the granting 
of tariff favors and other special privileges. The government of 
the State of Ohio has too often been in accord with the national 
policy. The time has come now when wealth and capital in all 
their forms dare not be permitted longer to escape their full share 
of taxation. Not merely does the adoption of the classification 
amendment and the constitutional rate limitation on real estate 
make necessary the taxing of wealth and capital but the current 
economic depression makes it our only recourse. The value of 
farms and homes and the average income of the great body of 
taxpayers have diminished and in many instances the taxpaying 
ability has vanished entirely. 

Government must continue. Government can survive only on 
taxes. The taxes must be procured from sources able to pay them. 
In view of the new rate limitation on real estate there remains 
only one available source from which these necessary revenues may 
be maintained, namely, capital. 

The wealth of Ohio is reputed to approximate $30,000,000,000. 
The existing tax duplicate—that is, the property returned for 
taxation—amounts to only $13,600,000,000. This sum is 
of $13,000,000,000 in real estate and tangible personal p and 
only $600,000,000 of intangible personal property. By intangibles, 
of course, I mean money, stocks, bonds, and certificates of owner- 
ship of various kinds which are easily secreted from the view of 
the tax assessors. 

The taxes collected on this duplicate in 1929, the latest year for 
which accurate figures are available, amounted to $303,000,000 
for State and all local purposes. This sum does not include the 
excise and franchise taxes and other indirect taxes levied by the 
State, largely for State purposes. A shrinkage in the tax value 
of real estate is imminent if real estate is to be reappraised this 
year, as directed by law. Some authorities estimate this shrink- 
age at possibly 20 per cent, which would reduce the tangible prop- 
erty duplicate by $2,600,000,000, and reduce the taxes available to 
local taxing districts, municipalities, school districts, counties, and 
townships by nearly $60,000,000 through this cause alone. 

We have, therefore, three immediate and imperative reasons for 
tax reform in Ohio: First, the mandate of the classification 
amendment; second, the reduced tax-paying ability occasioned by 
the economic depression and unemployment; and, third, the 
anticipated decrease in the real-estate duplicate. 

Whence can these losses in revenue be raised except from the 
stores of intangible wealth which have escaped taxation almost 
in their entirety for more than a generation? The new taxes 
must come from these hitherto néglected sources, although, in 
fairness, be it admitted that there has been a shrinkage also in 
the value of much intangible property in the past year. 

Viewing the problem from all angles, I question seriously 
whether all the prospective reductions in revenue in State, school 
district, municipality, county, and township can be fully met 
with new taxes at one session of the general assembly without 
running the risk of affecting adversely the general tax-raising 
structure of Ohio. It is inevitable, to my mind, that the State 
and all its political subdivisions face an era of unprecedented 
enforced public economy. 

This may in fact prove to be a salutary situation, provided the 
tax losses are not so drastic as to cripple the protection of society 
or retard the orderly progress of communities. There are some 
subdivisions which, I am convinced, have had more than ample 
public funds in the past; in fact, to a degree of prompting reck- 
less and unn spending. The officials of such districts will 
have difficulty in readjusting themselves to the lean conditions 
ahead, but they must learn. This is no time for extravagance 
in public spending. It is a time for the exercise of public econ- 
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omy in the same manner and for the same reasons most tax- 
payers are obliged to exercise private economy in their homes. 

So far as the State government is concerned—that is to say, 
the departments under my control—I assert frankly that it is my 
purpose to reduce the cost of administration to a minimum 
consistent with good public policy. The most essential activi- 
ties will be carried on first, less essential (though worthy) func- 
tions thereafter to the extent of funds available, and nonessentials 
not in any event. 

The problem of taxation, the present task of adopting a new 
system of taxation for Ohio, can hardly be expected to be solved 
entirely at one session of the general assembly, but we can make 
a good beginning and must do so. Corrections and improvements 
will suggest themselves as time goes on. We must guard against 
the establishment of wrong principles which might live to plague 
us and our successors. Whatever is done must be safe and sound; 
it must be in the right direction. 

GENERAL 

It has been my purpose to confine myself in this message to 
the two immediate pressing subjects of unemployment and taxa- 
tion. I have discussed largely taxation in general as the problem 
affects municipalities, counties, towhships, and school districts, 
all of which face the most serious straits. ` 

I am not unmindful of the depleted condition of the State 


exact facts. Briefly, I ht recite that the cash balance in all 
funds on December 31, 1928, was $18,000,000; on December 31, 
1929, $23,600,000; and on December 31 last; only $9,191,218. 
- The $9,000,000 now in the treasury must not be accepted, 
however, as an actual balance. It merely represents cash in the 
treasury, against which there are encumbrances for contracts, 
roads, buildings, and other obligations in excess of this amount. 
It should be noted, therefore, that an actual deficit and not a 
balance exists in the State treasury. The precise amount of this 
deficit I have as yet been unable to ascertain. 

In a few days, also, I shall address you on various other l 
lative problems, notably that of the department of public welfare 
and the penal, correctional, and benevolent institutions of the 
State. 

It is the duty of the general assembly to devote itself first of 
all to the problem of taxation, because nearly all other contem- 
plated legislation is contingent upon it. Legislation in general 
should be held to the minimum and be confined to meastires of 
remedial character and to the repealing of useless existing laws. 

STATEMENTS BY ROBERT E. LEE ON THE USE OF SPIRITUOUS 

LIQUORS 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp two brief statements by Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, whose birthday is being celebrated to-day, on 

_ the use of spirituous liquors. The statements are taken from 
page 25 of the publication, Gen. Robert E. Lee after Appo- 
mattox, edited by Franklin L. Riley, New York, and published 
by the Macmillan Co. in 1922. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To an organization among the students called “ Friends of Tem- 
perance,” General Lee wrote: “My experience through life has 
convinced me that, while moderation and temperance in all 
are commendable and beneficial, abstinence from spirituous liquor 
is the best saf of morals and health.” And from Arlington, 
on May 30, 1858, he wrote to his son: I think it better to avoid 
pil 2 8 liquor] altogether, as its temperate use is so diffi- 

INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
from Oklahoma will yield to me for the purpose of permit- 
ting me to ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 406, which I submitted and 
which went over under the rule. It proposes to amend the 
Senate resolution providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate campaign expenditures. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will gladly yield if I do 
not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator will not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If any Senator should object, 
the Senator would lose the floor. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. = 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate Resolution 406. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 406) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on January 17, 1931, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized 
and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for in 
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said Resolution 215, to take possession of ballots and ballot. boxes 
and to impound the same for examination and consideration by 
said committee. 

Mr. DILL. I inquire what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
asked unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. DILL. I wish the Senator would not press that re- 
quest at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that the resolution 
would come up in regular order if the Senate would adjourn 
at some time, but if we are going to have recesses from day 
to day the resolution can not come up in regular order. If 
we could have an understanding that there would be an 
adjournment to-morrow night, I would withdraw the request. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in view of the agreement to 
take a recess, it will be impossible to have an adjournment 
to-night. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said if we can have an adjournment to- 
morrow night. 

Mr. McNARY. Inasmuch as there has not been a morn- 
ing hour for a couple of weeks, I will be glad to move that 
the Senate adjourn when the time comes to-morrow evening. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; then I withdraw my request. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the j 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the pending 
amendment is one that Involves only the sum of $51,000. 
It is not the amount of money that I am objecting to: it 
is the principle involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 
He said that the pending amendment involved only $51,000. 
I should like to ask the Senator whether that will be a con- 
tinuing sum in the future? Will it set a precedent that 
hereafter that sum will be taken out of the Treasury rather 
than out of the funds of the Indians? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At the present time these 
three tribes of Indians have $237,000 in their trust funds. 
Two thousand of these Indians out of a total of 4,000 have 
no property save the trust funds. They have no lands, no 
money. That leaves them a per capita wealth of $58. This 
amendment proposes to take 25 per cent of the total wealth 
of each of these Indians to maintain a general agency and 
a general hospital serving other Indians who are not taxed 
to maintain the agency and the hospital. I propose, if I 
can have my amendment supported, not to take the money 
from the Indians’ trust funds, but to take it from the Gen- 
eral Treasury; and the amendment only goes to the one 
single year. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. BRATTON. Has this thing been done in prior years? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. These Indians have never 
had an accounting made to them. They did not know, 
until their funds had been depleted to the extent of prac- 
tically $1,000,000, that these funds are being taken from 
their private trust funds. When their trust funds were 
almost gone they became inquisitive, and discovered that 
the Government had taken their money to maintain a hos- 
pital and an agency, and from their funds had been with- 
drawn almost a million dollars, over their protest, and with- 
out their consent, and even without their knowledge. 

Mr. BRATTON. For how many years has this thing been 
going along? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. For at least 15 years. Pro- 
tests have been made since this was discovered, and three 
years ago the Senate agreed to my amendment; but the 
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‘conference committee refused to accept the Senate amend- 
ment, and the sums were still taken from the trust funds. 
Last year I went before the committee with another protest. 
The committee did not heed my request. I gave notice that 
I should offer the amendment upon the floor. The chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones], advised me that if I would not offer the amendment 
he would see if he could not work out some solution for the 
next year. Relying upon that, which I termed an implied 
promise—not a definite one I did not offer the amendment 
last year. This year, when I went before the committee and 
made my protest, it was not heeded, and the item was re- 
turned by the committee in the bill that is here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I assure the Senator that I am asking 
this question just for information, and not because I am 
opposed to his amendment. I probably shall vote for his 
amendment if I am given the opportunity to vote for it, 
because I think the Indians are really wards of this Nation 
in truth and in fact, and they ought to have the benefit of 
every doubt. As I understand the amendment, however, it 
will mean that hereafter, as well as this particular year, the 
amount appropriated for hospitalization will be taken from 
the General Treasury, and not from the Indian funds. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Either that, or the agency 
and the hospital must be closed, because these Indians do 
not have the funds with which to maintain either of them; 
and after these remnants of their trust funds have been 
expended the Government or some agency must provide the 
money to maintain the agency and the hospital or each of 
them must, forsooth, be closed. 

At this time I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question, and I direct it to either of the chairmen—the 
chairman of the main committee or the chairman of the 
subcommittee. ` 

If it is a fact that practically one-hálf of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indians have no allotments; if it is 
a fact that many of these 2,000 landless Indians are insane, 
feeble-minded, blind, and crippled; if it is a fact that 
such Indians have no money or other property save their 
per capita interest in the remnants of trust funds; if it is a 
fact that the total of their trust funds unallocated is ap- 
proximately only $237,000, or approximately $58 per Indian; 
and if it is a fact that their total income from all sources is 
less than $20 per annum per Indian, would the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee still insist that 25 
per cent of their total wealth be taken as provided in this 
bill, over their protest, to maintain a general agency and a 
general hospital? 

I submit the interrogatory first to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that as long as 
they have the money the appropriation ought to be taken 
from it. As soon as that money is expended, the appropria- 
tion will be made just the same, and it will be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. That is the policy that 
has been carried on here for years in relation to these 
Indians. The House saw no reason to change it. 

I think there is $237,000 or $273,000 that they own in that 
fund to-day. Just as soon as that fund is exhausted, there 
is not any doubt in the world that the money will be paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

That is the answer, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will direct another inquiry 
to the distinguished chairman of the subcommittee. 

How much tax must a citizen with total assets in trust 
funds in the sum of $58 pay, first, to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they have no funds whatever, as the 
Senator states, they will never pay any tax. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They have no lands—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they do not pay any tax. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And they have only $58 in 
a trust fund. I ask the distinguished chairman, first, how 
much money they are compelled to pay as a Federal tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Second, under the same con- 
ditions, how much do they pay any State as a tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oklahoma knows more 
i saat eee e These Indians are in his 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No State would charge a 
citizen with only $58 of trust funds any tax whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido not think they would; but I could not 
answer the question. The Senator knows about that better 
than I do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No city, no county, no town- 
ship would charge a citizen with only $58 of trust funds any 
sort of a tax. 

The next question is, How much tax must a citizen pay 
on a total annual income of $20—gross annual income, not 
net? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that he would pay any, Mr. 
President, anywhere in the United States. Neither would 
the Indians pay any. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I will ask this ques- 
tion: If the Federal Government charges these Indians ne 
tax— 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not charge the Indians a tax at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And if no State, no county, 
no city, no township charges them a tax, why should Con- 
gress, the guardian, charge these Indians, its wards, a tax 
of 25 per cent of their total worldly goods—not of their 
total income, but their total worldly goods—for the purpose 
of maintaining a general agency and a general hospital? 

Mr. SMOOT. Neither the Government nor any one else 
imposes a tax of that kind. This is a trust fund. How 
wealthy are some of the Indians in this tribe? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is no Indian in the 
Kiowa, Comanche, or Apache Tribes who has any particular 
wealth. There might be a few of them who have allot- 
ments on which oil has been discovered, but very few. I am 
not appealing for them. I am appealing for 2,000 of them 
who have no lands and who have no money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want this $273,000 trust 
fund divided among the Indians of that tribe? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Why, most certainly; and 
then it will give them only $58 apiece. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, why does not the Senator introduce a 
bill to that effect? Then, if they had no trust fund here, the 
Senator knows that we would make the appropriation, the 
same as we have to other Indians. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now submit the same in- 
quiry to the chairman of the committee. I should like to 
have his reaction. 

In the case of Indians who have only $58 between them- 
selves and starvation—no lands, no money, only their per 
capita interest in a trust fund, and that amounts to only 
$58—is the distinguished chairman willing to have Congress 
take 25 per cent of that amount now to maintain a general 
agency and a general hospital that serves other Indians? 
That is what this amendment proposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] has given a very good answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma. I think we should not 
overlook this fact; or, rather, I desire to emphasize it: If 
these Indians need appropriations to take care of them— 
to take care of them in sickness, to take care of them in 
hunger, to take care of them in cold—we will make them. I 
can see no special reason why their funds should lie idle, so 
far as that is concerned. As I say, we will take care of these 
wards of the Government. They will be taken care of ade- 
quately, too 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the two dis- 
tinguished chairmen have made two remarkable admis- 
sions—admissions never before made, I think, anywhere in 
the world—that they are proposing to tax feeble-minded, 
insane, blind, and crippled people 25 per cent of their total 
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resources in the world, which are only $58, to help maintain 
an agency that supervises at least 10 or 11 other- Indian 
reservations, and to maintain a hospital that takes care of 
all the other Indians who go there and apply for assistance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever money they get or are authorized 
to get in this bill is to take care of just the people of whom 
the Senator speaks. They never could pay a dollar, and they 
are cared for. So are the school children cared for by this 
appropriation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I now read 
from a telegram of date December 30. I wired to a member 
of the Indian tribe who used to be an employee of the Indian 
Service. I wanted to get accurate information as to the 
number of these particular Indians who have no lands, who 
have no allotments; and I submit the following statement 
from this telegram: 

Replying to message, advise that approximately 2,100 of the 
three tribes unallotted. 

That means that of the total number of 4,000, 2,100—more 
than 50 per cent—of these Indians have no lands. 

On yesterday I sent a telegram to the same former clerk 
of the Anadarko agency. I asked this clerk to go to the 
agency and ascertain from the records whether or not some 
of the Indians for whom I am now pleading are insane, 
feeble-minded, blind, or crippled; and I have this reply of 
this date: 

Your wire 18th requesting information. Insane, 
minded, 20; blind, 33; crippled, 16; total of 70. 

Of the 2,100 Indians proposed to be taxed by this amend- 
ment, 70 are insane, feeble-minded, blind, or crippled. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to know if the Senator has 
any information as to why that number of those Indians 
happen to be blind? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Largely as the result of a 
disease called trachoma, for which no proper medical treat- 
ment has been provided by the guardian, the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. What made me ask the question is that 
the Senator from Utah has just stated that these Indians, 


1: feeble- 


these wards of the Government, are being well taken care of. 


If they had been well taken care of, in my estimation, no 
such number in one tribe would be blind as a result of dis- 
ease which has not been taken care of by the people who 
are looking after these Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong. I did 
not say “ well.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. I accept that correction. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I quote further from the 
telegram: 

Total of 70, which is an approximate number known by me 
and also by agency officials here. If necessary to send names will 
send them by mail. 

JASPER SAUNKEAH. 

I shall again refer to testimony which we may take as 
authentic. 

e BRATTON. Mr President, will the Senator yield 
me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Gib I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Did I understand the Senator to say a 
while ago that this hospital serves other tribes? 
` Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Les; I will explain that now. 

Mr. BRATTON. And that the entire cost is borne out of 
trust funds of the three tribes? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Not the entire cost, but a 
considerable part of the cost is borne by the trust funds of 
three tribes. 

LxxIv——163 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will take care of the 
matter. Answering the Senator from New Mexico, I read 
from a telegram of this date sent me by the superintendent 


of the hospital, Dr. H. W. Langheim. The telegram is as 
follows: 


Total patients in hospitals. a oo seco ke 78 
Patients other than Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches 22 
Total unallotted Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches.----------- 83 


There are 14 tribes, also eligible whites and Mexicans, in the 
above total. 

Not only is this a hospital which serves the Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Apaches, who are taxed to support it, but there 
are there the representatives of 14 other tribes, and in addi- 
tion to having 14 other tribes represented there, they have 
eligible whites and Mexicans in the hospital. 

This great committee proposes to tax feeble-minded Indi- 
ans, insane Indians, blind Indians, and crippled Indians, to 
maintain a hospital for 14 other tribes and for whites and 
Mexicans. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. What proportion of the expenses of 
maintaining the hospital is taken from the tribal funds of 
these particular tribes? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have here, and I submit 
to the Senate, a letter from the superintendent of the 
agency, Mr. Buntin, of date April 23, 1930. He sets forth 
in this the different funds from which the supplies come, and 
I will read it for the information of the Senator: 


Funds used for agency erpenses 


Proceeds oil and gas, 8½. Red River, Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians, Oklahoma, support, 1930——— $32, 495 
Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche 4 per cent fund, support, 


!.... j ee ß... EA 3, 600 
Interest on Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche 4 per cent 
PECTS UID TOR G1 CO oo esti ean ates aoe etal a ete ei eae 2, 000 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, Kiowa Indians, ed 
%TTTTT—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T＋T—VT—T—T—T—T—TV—TV—————— 000 
Conservation of health among Indians, 1930 11, 227 
Support of Indians and administration of Indian 
property, 1930. -- <=-~-2- „44c„44„„é„oĩ 41% 11, 160 
Pay of Indian police 1, 560 
Industrial work and care of timber (A. & S.), 
yt UES Seen REST ß el ed ee 11, 757 
40793.1 Indian agency buildings, 1930____.-_-___- 4, 629 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, Kiowa Agency... 3, 850 
47,183 38,095 
Funds for hospital expenses 
Proceeds oil and gas, 8½, Red River, Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indians, Oklahoma, support, 1930 18, 905 
Conservation of health among Indians, 1930 $12, 930 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, Kiowa Agency- 500 
; 13, 430 
Toal gras rsa cen en eee 


That sum is taken from the trust fund of these three 
tribes to maintain this general hospital, which serves repre- 
sentatives of 15 tribes, and even white people and Mexicans. 

Mr. President, on the same date the superintendent of the 
hospital sent me the following information: 


List of the different tribes of Indians entered as patients at 


the Kiowa Hospital beginning July 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930. 


During that period the hospital served 1,047 patients. In 
less than a year one hospital served 1,047 patients. Of that 
number, 430 were Kiowas, 358 were Comanches, 62 were 
Apaches. Those were the three tribes which are now being 
taxed. 

In addition to those three tribes this hospital cared for 
79 Caddos; it cared for 40 Wichitas, 11 Delawares, 2 Creeks, 
4 Pawnees, 7 Shawnees, 6 Cherokees, 1 Sac and Fox, 1 
Pueblo, 1 Pottawotamie, 4 Cheyennes, 3 Kaws, 5 Arapahoes, 
1 Tonkawa, 1 Miami, 7 Choctaws, 1 Iowa, 1 Hopi, 1 Spanish, 
1 Mexican, and 20 whites. 

Mr. President, some of the papers on yesterday made the 
statement that I am conducting a filibuster. That is wholly 
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untrue. If the committee had done as I thought I had a 
promise the committee would do, I would have occupied no 
time upon the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee took no action on this other 
than to report it just as the House passed it. I do not know 
what the Senator means by saying the committee promised 
him something. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I perhaps took in too much 
territory when I said that. Last year the distinguished 
Senator from Washington was the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and I thought I had what I termed an implied 
promise from him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was chairman of the subcommittee a 
year ago. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I had this promise 
from the chairman of the main committee a year ago, and, 
knowing the great power a chairman has, I did not think it 
necessary to do anything else. I am not criticizing the dis- 
tinguished chairman, because I realize there are cases where 
even the chairman of a committee can not get a thing done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will now, if the chairman promised 
the Senator that this amendment would be made in this bill, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The chairman does not 
have any point of order against this. This is one case 
where a point of order would hardly lie. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure it would lie. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not say that the chair- 
man promised me he would put this item in the bill, but he 
said that if I would introduce the amendment, and if I would 
call it to his attention next year, he would see if some solu- 
tion could not be worked out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Chair has already ruled that this is 
subject to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not ruled on this 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That was on the Pawnee 
school item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No point of order has been 
made against the pending amendment, to strike out $51,000 
as the Chair understands. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The point of order was 
raised to the Pawnee school item, and the point of order 
was sustained. This is an amendment to strike out $51,000, 
which was to be taken from the Indian trust funds, and put 
it over against the Federal Treasury fund. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the present amendment 
should carry, unless provision were made elsewhere so that 
it would come out of another fund, the amendment would be 
perfectly useless. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The amendment, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator, provides that the fund shall 
be added to the Federal Treasury fund. 

I wish again to call the attention of the chairman of the 
main committee to the record taken before the committee. 
Mr. Dodd testified as follows: 

Their income is about gone. They have no definite tribal assets 
from which they have any set income, and within two or three 
years’ time the Congress will have to make an outright appro- 
priation for the support of the activities at this point. 

I think I have shown that the hypothetical divisions of 
my question propounded a moment ago have been sustained 
by the record and by the facts submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I have no distinct recollection of making 
any particular promise in this matter. I do not question the 
statement of the Senator, however. I have no doubt I 
assured him that he would have an opportunity to take the 
matter up. He certainly had an opportunity before the 
subcommittee. While I am a member of the subcommittee, 
I was not-able to be present at all the meetings of the 
subcommittee, and I do not know whether the Senator took 
the matter up with the subcommittee or not. I had the 
impression that he did, and the subcommittee did not reach 
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the conclusion that his amendment ought to be included. I 
certainly have not intended to deceive the Senator at all 
or to refuse him a full opportunity to present the matter to 
the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I made no 
charge that could be so construed. I gave the substance of 
the interview as I remembered it, and I refreshed my mem- 
ory by some letters which I sent immediately after the inter- 
view last year, and, as I have stated, that is what happened. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he sought an opportunity to present this matter to 
the subcommittee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I did present it to the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator presented the matter to the 
subcommittee, and that is all the chairman of the committee 
proposed that he should do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I knew last year that I 
would have the right to submit it to the subcommittee. 
That was no information, that if I would not offer my 
amendment, I could go before the subcommittee and present 
it. I knew that before. That was no promise. 

Mr. JONES. I certainly could not have promised the Sen- 
ator to put an item in the bill, because the full committee 
pass on matters of that kind. All I could promise was to give 
the Senator full opportunity, and see that he had proper 
opportunity, to present the matter to the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thank the chairman of the 
committee for his most gracious consideration. 

Mr. President, I desire at this point to place in the Recorp 
some of the sentiments and positions taken by the Indians 
themselves. I have the privilege of quoting the speeches 
made by Indians at the conference where there was signed 
the very treaty in which this land was taken from them. 

In 1865, on October 16, the Government sent a commission 
to Medicine Lodge to treat with these identical Indians, the 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, John A. Sanborn, presi- 
dent of the board of commissioners, in addressing the assem- 
bled Indians, said: 

Chiefs and headsmen of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 


Tribes of Indians, we have been sent here by the Great Father at 


Washington (President of the United States) for a most important 

purpose. We have been sent here to represent him and confer 
with you in regard to your troubles with the whites and settle 
upon terms of peace, 
and establish a bet 
and the whites—to mark out a road for you to follow that shall 
lead to wealth, comfort, and happiness. We are happy to meet 
you for this purpose and hope that this day will be a new era for 
good feeling between you and the whites. We shall express the 
views of the Great Father at Washington and ours fully, and ask 
that you shall express yours in return. 

Our propositions will be such that I have no doubt you as 
e e eee eee agp a for the Great 


greatest kindness. All terms that we shall ask you to accede to, 
we ask because we think they are good and will lead to your 
happiness. 

Many white people have made bitter complaints to the President 


of the United States and have urged him to make war upon you 


and punish you severely. This was the case when the Government 
stock was taken at Fort Larned more than a year ago. These re- 
quests have been repeated often by the whites every time a train 
has been attacked. But notwithstanding all these requests to 
make war upon you, the Great Father at W: m has looked 
upon these outbreaks as the acts of children and has refused to 
send soldiers against you. 

Notwithstanding all you have done, he has sent no force against 
you and has not punished you in return. When last spring at- 
tacks on our trains on the Santa Fe road were so frequent, and 
complaints were made to the President, he called me from a dis- 
tant field to organize a force and send it against you. 


There was the promise made to these plains tribesmen 
back yonder in 1865, assembled from a broad domain 
stretching from the Dakotas to the Gulf, from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies. In that convention the Government, 
through its plenipotentiaries, made the promise that if they 
would come and yield and follow in the path outlined for 
them, they would be led to wealth, comfort, and happiness. 

He directed me— 


Here is the threat laid before these simple plainsmen. 
The commissioners were speaking now, telling the Indians 
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of the orders they had received from the President, the Great 
White Father— 


He directed me to call upon him for soldiers enough and horses 
enough to cover the plains, and provisions for the year, to stay 
with you to destroy all the game and do you all the damage pos- 
sible. Under these orders I went to Fort Larned, and supplies 
came until I said, “I want no more; I have all I can use.” The 
day I was ready to send troops across the Arkansas, all the way 
from Fort Lyon down, word came from Colonel Leavenworth, your 
agent, that you were ready to make peace, and had requested that 
I should send no troops into your country, and that you should 
not be disturbed. 

This word was immediately sent to the Great Father at Wash- 
ington, and notwithstanding the great trouble you had caused him, 
his ear was still open to the call of mercy. Although at that time 
his soldiers were as numerous as the leaves of the forest or the 
grass on the prairies and they were scattered from the mountains 
to the Atlantic, he directed me to stop and proceed to the mouth 
of the Little Arkansas and see if they wanted peace, and having 
by his soldiers vanquished all the rest of his enemies, which were 
five times more numerous than all the Indians in the continent, he 
sent the soldiers to their homes and did not let them come to 
fight you. I state these things to you to show you how easy it is 
for you to have perpetual peace under the directions of the Great 
Father. All your enemies among the whites represented to the 
Great Father at W: that we can never have peace until 
he has had a war with you and you have suffered like other tribes 
in the East, but he does not think so; he does not adopt their 
advice; he remembers the great efforts that have been made for 
many years by your venerable chief, Ta-hau-son, and others to 
keep peace, and believes that if you agree now to make peace you 
will adhere to it and not make war any more. 

All your wars bring trouble, uneasiness, and misery upon your- 
selves. They merely trouble the Great Father slightly as a mos- 
quito troubles a horse or a fly a buffalo, without in any way 
affecting the Government in its strength or prosperity. If you 
kill 1,000 whites, we do not miss them, they do not cry; but, if 
10 of your people are killed, you miss them and cry. 


Those were the orders the commissioners represented they 
had received from the Great White Father. 

Here is the proposition: After making promises and after 
making threats, after telling these simple people that unless 
they yield they will be annihilated, this is the proposition: 


It is our opinion that your interests require that you shall 
cede all lands to the Government north of the Canadian River, 
except that you will be permitted to get salt from the Salt Plains, 
wander over the country after game by obtaining permission from 
your agent. The Government is willing to pay you more than 
you would ask or you would expect. If this is done we propose to 
give for a reservation the following-described territory, from 
which white men will be prohibited from entering except on per- 
mission from your agent, viz: Commencing on the Canadian River 
where the eastern line of New Mexico crosses the same, thence 

south along said line to the southern boundary of New 
Mexico, thence in a northeasterly direction to the headwaters of 
the big Wichita River, thence down said river to its mouth or its 
junction with Red River, thence due north to the Canadian River, 
thence up the Canadian to the place of 3 

We wish to make a treaty of peace and have you 
located on ground, on which white men are prohibited from going 
except traders and agents, to give you full compensation for all 
you give to the Government—all at once or in spring and autumn 
that the propositions. made the chiefs will talk over among them- 
selves and let us know, now or at the next spring meeting of the 
council, what they think of them. 

It is reported to us that some band has some white prisoners, 
you would not expect as brave warriors and men, that the Great 
Father and ourselves would make a treaty with you while you 
hold any of our people prisoners—compensation will be given you 
for them. We Will now be glad to hear from you and your views. 


There is the proposition, if these Indians will go on a 
smaller reservation then they can go up to the Salt Plains 
and get the salt they may need and they can wander over 
the plains and kill game, provided they can get the consent 
of the Indian agent. 

There follows the description of the new reservation. 
That was the reservation which covered most of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, part of New Mexico, and part of 
Texas. At a later date the Government found that it 
owned no land in Texas, and it was necessary to make a 
smaller reservation and to get these Indians on land to 
which the Government had at least a color of title; and the 
next year, 1867, the Indians were called again to this 
assembling place at Medicine Lodge. 

A great group of these plains Indians assembled there at 
Medicine Lodge, in a natural grove; on the hills surrounding 
the grove were stationed 1,500 soldiers, with loaded cannon 
pointed at the grove, and under such surroundings the 
promises were made these simple people that if they would 
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agree to go on a smaller reservation they would have all 
the comforts of civilization, religion, and wealth. 

At that time Senator Henderson was in charge of the 
commission, and I quote from the notes made by the official 
reporter who reported the convention. The date was Octo- 
ber 19, 1867. Senator Henderson said: 


Our friends of the Cheyenne, Comanche, Apache, Kiowa, and 
Arapahoe Nations, the Government of the United States and the 
Great Father has sent us seven commissioners to come here and 
have a talk with you. Two years ago the Government entered 
into a treaty with you at the mouth of the Little Arkansas, and 
we hoped that there would be no war between us. We are sorry 
to be disappointed.. During the last year we heard several times 
that persons belonging to your tribes were committing war against 
us. We heard that they were attacking peaceable persons engaged 
in building our railroads, that they were scalping women and 
children. These reports made the hearts of our people very sad. 
Some of our people said that you committed these deeds, others 
denied it. Some of our people said that you commenced the war. 
Some of them denied that you commenced it. Some of our 
people said that you and other Indians were going to wage a 
general war against the whites; others. denied the In 
this conflict of opinlon we could not find the truth, and there- 
fore the Great Father has sent us here to hear from your own 
lips what were those wrongs that prompted you to commit those 
deeds, if you had committed those deeds of violence. We do not 
like war, because it brings bloodshed to both sides; but we do like 
brave men, and they should speak the truth, for it is an evidence 
of their courage. We now again ask you to state to us, if you 
have at any time since the treaty committed violence. 

What has the Government done of which you complain? If 
soldiers have done wrong to you, tell us when and where, and who 
are the guilty parties. If these agents whom we have put in here 
to protect you have cheated and defrauded you, be not afraid to 
tell us. We have come to hear all your complaints and to correct 
all your wrongs. We have full power to do these things, and we 
pledge you our sacred honor to do so. For anything that you may 
say in this council you shall not be harmed. Before we proceed 
to inform you what we are authorized to do for you, we desire to 
hear fully from your own lips what you have done, what you have 
suffered, and what you want. 


This is the promise made by Senator Henderson: 
We say, however, that we intend to do justice to the red men. 


That has always been the Government’s plea, that justice 
should be done. Representatives of the Government do ex- 
pect to do justice, but the moment justice conflicts with 
property, property wins, and justice is flung aside. 

If we have harmed you, we will correct it. 


I wonder when. 


If the red man has harmed us, we believe he is brave and 
generous enough to acknowledge it, and to cease from doing any 
more wrong. At present we have only to say that we are greatly 
rejoiced to see our red brethren so well toward peace. 
We are especially glad because we, as individuals would give them 
all the comforts of civilization, religion, and wealth, and now we 
are authorized by the Great Father to provide for them com- 
fortable homes upon our richest agricultural lands. We are au- 
thorized to build for the Indian schoolhouses and churches, and 
provide teachers to educate his children. We can furnish him 
agricultural implements to work with and domestic cattle, sheep, 
and hogs to stock his farm. We now cease and shall wait to hear 
what you have to say, and after we have heard it we will tell you 
the road to go. We are now anxious to hear from you. 

That was in 1867. We are not even yet building sufficient 
schools to care for their children. On this floor on Saturday 
afternoon two propositions for additional schools were denied 
on a technicality, although we have before us here the rec- 
ommendations and reports of the only department of the 
Government which can gather the information, a report of a 
local agency superintendent, and a report of an inspector of 
the Department of the Interior. Yet it was denied. 

Mr. President, Senator Henderson, when he had completed 
his address, asked the representatives of the tribes assembled 
to reply to his address and state their position. Ten Bears, 
a Comanche, made the first speech. 

I have tried to portray that this conference was held in a 
grove at Medicine Lodge, Kans. These Indians had been 
assembled there to confer with representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Government was trying to get them to accept a 
smaller reservation, to cede their right to roam the plains, 
and to go upon a smaller reservation. 

At the time the conference was held, cannon were sta- 
tioned pointed at the grove, and 1,500 soldiers were there 
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J 
surrounding the camp. I do not know why they were there, 
but that is the record. 

After Senator Henderson had made his promises to the 
Indians to the effect that if they would accept this reserva- 
tion they would have wealth, religion, protection, peace, and 
plenty, he ended by stating that if they did not accept it, 
they had no option but to fight. 

After he had made his presentation, Ten Bears, a Co- 
manche Indian, a member of one of the identical tribes 
affected by this amendment, made this reply: 


My heart is filled with joy when I see you here, as the brooks 
fill with water when the snow melts in the spring; and I feel 
glad, as the ponies do when the fresh grass starts in the begin- 
ning of the year. I heard of your coming when I was many 
sleeps away, and I made but few camps when I met you. I know 
that you had come to do good to me and to my people. I looked 
for benefits which would last forever, and so my face shines with 
joy as I look upon you. My people have never first drawn a bow 
or fired a gun against the whites. There has been trouble on 
the line between us, and my young men have danced th 
dance. But it was not begun by us. It was you to seni 
first soldier and we who sent out the second. Two years 
came upon this road, following the buffalo, that my wives 
children might have their cheeks plump and their bodi 
But the soldiers fired on us, and since that time there 
a noise like that of a thunderstorm, and we have not kno 
which way to go. So it was upon the Canadian. Nor have 
been made to cry once alone. The blue-dressed soldiers 
Utes came from out of the night when it was dark and still, 
for camp fires they lit our lodges. Instead of hunting game 
killed my braves, and the warriors of the tribe cut short 
hair for the dead. So it was in Texas. They made sorrow 
in our camps, and we went out like the buffalo bulls when 
cows are attacked. When we found them, we killed them, 
their scalps hang in our lodges. The Comanches are not weak 
and blind, like the pups of a dog when seven sleeps old. They 
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They were not sweet like sugar, but bitter like gourds. 
You said that you wanted to put us upon a reservation, to build 
our houses and make us medicine lodges. I do not want them. 
I was born upon the prairie, where the wind blew free and there 
was nothing to break the light of the sun. I was born where 
there were no inclosures and where everything drew a free breath. 


before me, and, like them, I lived happily. 

When I was at Washington the Great Father told me that all 
the Comanches’ land was ours and that no one should hinder us 
in living upon it. So, why do you ask us to leave the rivers and 
the sun and the wind and live in houses? Do not ask us to give 
up the buffalo for the sheep. The young men have heard talk of 
this, and it has made them sad and Do not speak of it 
more. I love to carry out the talk I get from the Great Father. 
When I get goods and presents I and my people feel glad, since 
it shows that he holds us in the eye. 

If the Texans had kept out of my country, there might have 
been peace. But that which you now say we must live on is too 
small, The Texans have taken away the places where the grass 
grew the thickest and the timber was the best. Had we kept that, 
we might have done the things you ask. But it is too late. The 
white man has the country which we loved, and we only 
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as my children, and it shall be as often on my tongue 

of the Great Father. I want no blood upon my land to stain 
the grass. I want it all clear and pure, and I wish it so that all 
who go through among my people may find peace when they come 
in and leave it when they go out. 


Following the speech and reply of Ten Bears we have the 
speech of a Kiowa, another identical member of this band 
now affected—Setanta speaking: 


ing from you. I understood that you were coming down here to 
see us. I moved away from those disposed to war, and I also came 
from afar to see you. The Kiowas and Comanches have not 
fighting. We were away down South when we heard that yo 
coming to see us. 

The Cheyennes are those that have been fighting you. 
did it in broad daylight, so that all could see them. If I had 
fighting, I would have done so also. Two years ago I made peace 
with General Harney, Sanborn, and Colonel Leavenworth at the 
mouth of the Little Arkansas. That peace I have never broken. 
When the grass was growing this spring a large body of soldiers 
came along on the Santa Fe road. I had not done anything and 
therefore was not afraid. 

All the chiefs of the Kiowas, Comanches, and oes are here 
to-day. They have come to listen to the good word. We have 


been 
were 
They 
been 
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been waiting here a long time to see you, and we are getting tired. 
All the land south of the Arkansas belongs to the Kiowas and 
Comanches, and I don't want to give away any of it. I love the 
land and the buffalo, and will not part with any. I want you to 
understand also that the Kiowas don’t want to fight and have 
not been fighting since we made the treaty. I hear a good deal 
of fine talk from these gentlemen, but they never do what they 
say. 
When I look upon you I know you are all big chiefs. While you 
are in the country we go to sleep happy and are not afraid. I 
have heard that you intend to settle us on a reservation near the 
mountains. I don't want to settle there. I love to roam over the 
wide prairie, and when I do it I feel free and happy, but when we 
settle down we grow pale and die. 

Hearken well to what I say. I have laid aside my lance, my bow, 
and my shield, and yet I feel safe in your presence. I have told 
you the truth. I have no little lies hid about me, but I don't 
know how it is with the commissioners; are they as clear as I am? 
A long time ago this land belonged to our fathers, but when I go 
up to the river I see a camp of soldiers, and they are cutting my 
wood down or killing my buffalo. I don’t like that, and when I 
see it my heart feels like bursting with sorrow. I have spoken. 


Then Silver Brooch, another Indian, spoke as follows: 


When the whites made treaty first, I was there and made peace 
with them. When this war just broke out between the North and 
the South, all my friends went away and left me alone, and made 
war against me because I would not go. A-Sha-Hab-Beet came 
back and made friends with me, and by this and their work this 
present peace has been made. Last winter when they made treaty 
in Texas I gave up five prisoners, and the hearts of the whites 
were glad, and they have given you your prisoners and your hearts 
are glad. The Texans had some children of mine prisoners, and 
promised to give them up, but I have not got them yet. When 
these Indians come in here af: r doing bad, you give them your 
hands and hug them, and don’ notice me. I have always been 
for peace. I want you not to forget my prisoners and be sure to 
get them for me. He came up to the treaty last August and could 
not get anything. 

His head chief went to Fort Smith for goods and could not get 
any there, so I do not know where I belong. 

I came here to see what you would do for me after I have 
worked so hard for . I want to know whether you want me 
to go on the plains and do like other Indians, and then you will 
give me present and goods wherever I go. The Great Father at 
Washington promised me presents some time ago, such as houses, 
farming utensils, grains, etc., and I have not got mine yet. 

I think before I get any of them I will die an old man, as I am 
pretty old now. 


I now quote from a man who was here a few years ago and 
testified in the identical case that raised the money that is 
now proposed to be forcibly taken—Oseeo, an Apache In- 
dian. Oseeo died at the age of probably 90. He was an 
Indian scout probably 50 or 60 years ago. He made 
such a favorable record that when his retirement came the 
Government did not retire him, but furnished him a place 
to live on the Fort Sill military reservation, furnished him 


tified. He was present when this treaty was made. This 
is what Oseeo said: 


I was at the Medicine Lodge Council in 1867—they called it 
“Timber Mountain.” It is known to these people as a hill with 
trees growng up on it. I had been on the warpath against 
Navaſos way over in New Mexico. I met a small village 
Cheyennes who told me that soldiers were coming with 
sugar, and coffee, and were going to have a big council. 
and heard it. There were many soldiers there. 
an immense one. There were a great many rows 
row after row there. The soldier chief said, “ Here are two propo- 
sitions: You can live on the Arkansas and fight or own 
to the Wichita Mountains and I will help you. 
you take? And all the chiefs chose to move. 


I next desire to call the attention of the Senate to a coun- 


Mr. Sanborn was in charge of this council likewise. 
Osage council which was held in 1865, the president, Mr. 
Sanborn, addressing the Osage Indians, said: 


to the Government of the United States. We desire to know if 
you will sell at all and on what terms, and wish you to consult 
as soon as you can 


with one another and give us an answer 
determine. 


I am submitting this to show the nature of the pro 
tions, promises, bribes, and threats used by 3 
the Government to get the lands from these former original 
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owners. Strike Ax, one of the Osage Indians, made the 
following reply: 


You can see our people all about you. I am one of the oldest; 
not too old to talk. The band have selected my son to act in my 
place as chief, as he is a younger man than me. My people 
thought it better that a more active man take the place of chief. 
I agreed. My son that takes my place here is recognized as the 
third chief of the band; but I am authorized to speak for the 
tribe. The matter you have talked to us about is a very im- 
portant one, and I want you and the Great Father at Washington 
to hear what Strike Ax has to say about it. It is nature to think 
much of one’s children, and Fire Works is my son, and he 
wants to do what is right. 


President Sanborn said: 


The Government is disposed to deal kindly and liberally with 
the red man. 


What a change, Mr. President! 


Let your people consider this question to-day, and meet us 
again in council to make known your determination. 


Little Bear said: 


I have already agreed with the Great Father at Washington 
twice on this very matter at long intervals. There were some men 
came from Great Father at Washington like yourself who wanted 
us to take up arms and fight. This was more than four years 
ago. I have not seen the money yet. After that two other men 
came from Washington and made a treaty for part of our land 
and was to give us money in six months. I have not seen the 
money yet. Now you want to treat for land. The great difficulty 
now is in understanding all about this matter. 


Strike Ax said: 


My friend, you have laid a subject before us worthy of being 
talked of. You come from the Great Father. More than three 
years ago you wanted us to fight and promised us money. We 
have seen no money yet. Shortly after you came from the Great 
Father and wanted to buy a part of our country which we let him 
have. The agent told us we should get our money for the land in 
six months. We have not got it. Now we start on a buffalo hunt 
to make money. Whilst on the way we meet you here. This is 
the fourth talk about selling our country to the Government. A 
heap of talk, but no money. 


President Sanborn said: 


None of the commissioners have any knowledge of your having 
been employed to fight. We think it may have been done by some 
person not sent by the Great Father at Washington. We don’t 
know. 


That is the way these Indians were handled. One man 
would promise them money, promise them anything, promise 
them everything. Simple-mined as they were, they would 
sign on the promises, and then, the promises being unful- 
filled, when some one was approached the “buck” was 
passed and they had made no promises. 

In reference to the first treaty you speak of I have this to say: 
It was never ratified by the great council at Washington and 
was void, and therefore no moneys could be paid you. The last 
treaty has not yet been ratified by the great council at Washing- 
ton. If we make a treaty and it is ratified by the great council 


at Washington, then the money promised will be paid at once, as 
may be agreed on. The council is adjourned. 


There the agent of the Government gave an excuse for not 
paying the Indians the money, that the treaty had not been 
ratified by the great council, the Senate of the United States. 
Now, in the distressed condition among the Indians, when 
relief is asked, the Indian farmer tells the Indians “ We 
have no money for you.” 

Congress has not furnished money and the blame is on the 
Congress. The Indian superintendents tell the same thing, 
and the Indian Bureau officials in Washington tell the iden- 
tical selfsame thing. 


; Little Bear said the next day, Wednesday, October 18, 
865: 


We have consulted among ourselves about the matter referred 
to in the council this morning. My friends, I have consulted my 
people and am ready to tell you our conclusion. My people tell 
me that what has heretofore been agreed on between them and 
our great fathers has not yet been complied with. First, they 
employed us as soldiers and we got no pay. Over three years ago 
we made a treaty with the Great Father, with people sent by him, 
and have not yet seen any money. At the time we made that 
treaty we agreed to relinquish 20 miles square through our coun- 
try and got no money. It appears that this will be like that 
affair. You want to buy the west end of our country and sur- 
round us like a pen. My people tell me we have sold a strip off 
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of the north side of our country and 30 miles off of the east 
end. We think we had better wait until we get the money for 
that. 


They were learning. ; 

We do not wish to disoblige you, our friends, but think we will 
wait. Besides many of our chiefs are not with us. There will 
be a time when we will go back to our village, then we will be 
all together, and when the grass is green, then you can bring this 
matter up. I have now said what my people have wished me 
to say. 

president SaxnoRN. Our object was to ascertain the views of 
your tribe. In the event the Government should desire to pur- 
chase part of this reserve. If they had any proposition to make, 
we should be glad to receive it, and submit it to our Government 
for consideration. It is as well as it is. At the proper time the 
Government can take the matter up. We are satisfied. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have been waiting for an 
opportunity to present a small amendment, to which I 
imagine there will be no objection. I wonder if the Senator 
from Oklahoma would yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will yield only on condition 
that I do not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Oklahoma 
yields by unanimous consent he will not lose the floor. In 
the absence of unanimous consent he can only yield for a 
question. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will say there is an 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I inquire if that is the amendment to the 
pending bill about which the Senator spoke to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is an amendment contem- 
plating an appropriation of $15,000 to complete the board- 
ing school at the Blackfeet Agency as authorized by the 
general act. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difficulty about considering the 
amendment now is that there is already an amendment 
pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated there is 
an amendment pending. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment submitted by me may be consid- 
ered notwithstanding the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the pending 
amendment will be laid aside temporarily for the purpose of 
considering the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Montana, which will be read. j 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the numerals “ $10,000,” on page 
43, line 9, it is proposed to insert: 

Completing Blackfeet boarding school, $15,000, authorized by 
the act approved May 15, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator from Okla- 
homa now desire to enter upon another subject? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No. I am going to portray 
the condition of the Indians in my section of the State, but 
I am not nearly through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I meant has the Senator completed his 
discussion of the tribes of Indians to which he has been 
referring for some little time? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The condition that obtains 
among these tribes obtains among the other tribes of the 
country; and I feel that I am serving them, as well as the 
particular three tribes in my State, when I portray the 
conditions that exist in the Indian Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to know whether the Sen- 
ator had concluded his remarks in regard to the tribes about 
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which he has been speaking. So I desire to move a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. That is all I had in view. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for such a motion. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of Senate Resolution 403 
directing the Nye campaign investigating committee to make 
a certain investigation. The two Senators who then objected 
have since assured me that they now have no objection to 
the passage of the resolution. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered and adopted at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. 
GLass on January 5 (calendar day, January 16), 1931, as 
follows: 5 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized 
and directed to investigate any complaint made before such com- 
mittee by any responsible person or persons, alleging (1) the 
violation, at any time within two years preceding the adoption 
of the aforesaid resolution, of any provision of the Federal corrupt 
practices act, 1925, involving a false statement of campaign ex- 
penditures, or (2) a fraudulent conversion to private uses, at any 
time within such period of two years, of any campaign funds 
contributed for use in any election as defined in the Federal 
corrupt practices act, 1925. The committee shall investigate fully 
the allegations in all such complaints, and shall, as soon as 
practicable, make a full report thereon to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, is this the resolution to 
which the Senator from Nebraska offered an amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it is a separate resolution entirely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States making nominations was communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE 


Mr. McKELLAR presented the credentials of CORDELL 
Hut, chosen a Senator from the State of Tennessee for 
the term commencing March 4, 1931, which were read and 
ordered to be filed, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1930, 
CorpELL Hutt was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Tennessee a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1931, 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Henry H. Horton, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Nashville, Tenn., this 15th day of 


January, 1931. 
Henry H. Horton, Governor. 


ERNEST N. Horton, 
Secretary of State. 


PRINTING OF CREDENTIALS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
call attention to the omission from the Recorp of Monday, 
December 8, 1930, of a certain matter. The Vice President 
then laid before the Senate the credentials of several Sena- 
tors who were chosen to serve in the Senate for the term 
commencing March 4, 1931. Those Senators were the Sena- 
tors elect from Massachusetts, from Georgia, from Illinois, 
and from Louisiana. I am informed it has been the practice 
and custom to set forth in the Recorp such credentials in 
full. They were noted in the Recorp, but not printed in 
full I now ask unanimous consent that those several 
credentials may be printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The credentials referred to are as follows: 

SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, Greeting: 


This is to certify that, on the 4th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1930, Marcus A. Coolen was duly chosen by the 


By the governor: 
[EEAL.] 
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qualified voters of said Commonwealth a Senator, to represent 
said Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the Senate of the United 
States, for the term of six years, commencing on the 4th day of 
March, A. D. 1931, 

Witness: His excellency, Frank G. Allen, our governor, and our 
great seal, hereunto affixed, at Boston, this 3d day of December 
in the year of our Lord 1930, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and fifty-fifth. 


FRANK G. ALLEN. 
By his excellency the governor: 
[SEAL.] F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


SENATOR FROM GEORGIA 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1930, 
WILLIAM J. Hargis was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of Georgia a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the term of six 
years, beginning on the 4th day of March, 1931. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, L. G. Hardman, and our 
seal hereto affixed at the capitol in Atlanta, this 24th day of 
November, A. D. 1930. 

L. G. HARDMAN, 


Governor. 
[SEaL.] Gro. H. CARSWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 
State OF ILLINOIS, 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1930, JAMES 
HAMILTON Lewis was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Illinois a Senator from said State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, 

on the 4th day of March, 1931. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Louis L. Emmerson, and 

our seal hereto affixed at Springfield this 2d day of December, A. D. 


1930. 
Lovis L. Emmerson, Governor. 
By the governor: 
[SEaL.] WILLIAM J. STRATTON, 
Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1930, Hury 
P. Lonc was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Louisiana a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 4th day of March, 1931. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Hury P. Lone, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Baton Rouge this Ist day of December, A. D. 


1930. 
Huey P. Lone, 


By the governor: 
[SEAL.] ALICE LEE GROSJEAN, 
Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of New York City, N. Y., praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Fleet Reserve 
Association, Branch No. 2, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
prompt payment of adjusted-compensation certificates of 
ex-service men, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Mr. JONES presented resolutions adopted by the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the prompt pas- 
sage of any proposed legislation that will assist in stabilizing 
the medium of exchange sponsored by the Government of 
China, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage 
of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Coffeyville, Ellsworth, and Pratt, all 
in the State of Kansas, favoring the passage of legislation 
imposing a duty on crude petroleum and its refined prod- 
ucts, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Easton, Md., praying for the ratification of the World Court 
protocols, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5069) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to deliver to the State of Utah the silver service 
which was in use on the battleship Utah, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1319) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 5288) to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1322) thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4907) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody 
of the Princeton Club, of Philadelphia, the bowl and ladle 
formerly in use on the U. S. S. Princeton, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1320) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 357) classifying certain official mail matter, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1321) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of J. Whitaker Thompson, of 
Pennsylvania, to be United States circuit judge, third cir- 
cuit (additional position), which was placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of David H. Kincheloe, 
of Kentucky, to be a judge of the United States Customs 
Court, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of Frank Martinez, of 
New York, to be United States attorney, district of Porto 
Rico, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of William H. Sawtelle, 
of Arizona, to be United States circuit judge, ninth circuit, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of Herbert E. L. Toombs, 
of Texas, to be United States marshal, southern district of 
Texas, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, reported favorably the following nominations, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar: 

Albert G. Stubblefield, of Colorado, to be register of the 
land office at Pueblo, Colo. (reappointment) ; and 

William Ashley, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho (reappointment). 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 5766) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Bradley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5767) granting a pension to William H. Rader; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5768) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., 
and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll or free bridge across the Missouri River, at or near 
O’Hern Street, South Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 5769) to authorize appropriations in aid of the 
expansion and operation of George R. Smith College, Se- 
dalia, Mo., for the higher education of negroes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 5770) granting a pension to Henry Coonce (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5771) authorizing the promotion of certain 
officers of the Staff Corps of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5772) for the relief of David W. Cameron; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5773) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to carry on agricultural-extension work within drought areas 
where counties are unable to make contribution; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5774) granting a pension to Agnes Messenger 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 5775) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. Odell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5777) to authorize the exchange of rights of 
way, the transfer of lands, and the closing and opening of 
certain streets in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5778) authorizing United States courts to modify 
or dismiss temporary injunctions or temporary restraining 
orders without concurrence of any other judge or judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5779) for the relief of Capt. Jacob M. Pearce, 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5780) placing service postmasters in the classi- 
fied service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5781) granting to the commissioners of Lincoln 
Park the right to erect a breakwater in the navigable waters 
of Lake Michigan and transferring jurisdiction over certain 
navigable waters of Lake Michigan to the commissioners of 
Lincoln Park; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 236) to authorize the accept- 
ance on behalf of the United States of the bequest of the 
late William F. Edgar, of Los Angeles County, State of 
California, for the benefit of the museum and library con- 
nected with the office of the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ADVANCE PLANNING AND REGULATED CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a bill and ask that it be printed and lie 
upon the table, because I desire to make a request of the 
Senate in reference thereto to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill (S. 5776) to provide for the advance planning 
and regulated construction of public works, for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business depression, was read 
twice by its title and ordered to lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 


propriate $30,000 for expenses of the United States Army 
to participate in the Yorktown (Va.) sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
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15593, the War Department appropriation bill, which was 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 15592, the first deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“The appropriation ‘Aviation, Navy, 1929,’ act of May 21, 1928 
(45 Stat. 636), is hereby made available in such sum as may be 
necessary, but not exceeding $7,023.71, for settlement by the 
Comptroller General of the Pacey States on principles of equity 
and justice the claims of the U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Co., 
under contract with the Navy Department No. N-156a-4703, dated 
June 10, 1929.” 


INVESTIGATION OF RETAIL PRICES OF MEAT AND MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. CAREY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
407), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed to investigate and report to the Senate the reasons 
for the failure of the retail price paid by the consumer for meat 
and meat food products to reflect the decline in the price re- 
ceived by the producer and the packer for such meat and meat 
food products, and particularly whether such failure is a result of 
a combination in restraint of trade. 

Such investigation shall be conducted in connection with the 
investigation authorized by Senate Resolution 374, adopted Janu- 
ary 16, 1931; and such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may exercise all the powers expressly 
resolution in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 


SURVEY OF COOPERATIVE CREDIT LAWS AND SYSTEMS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 408), which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Resolved, That in order to provide for a more effective use and 
control of credit for cooperative enterprises as distinguished 
from competitive, the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the Senate, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof be, and 
is hereby, empowered and directed to make a complete survey 
of the cooperative credit laws and systems and a full compilation 
of the essential facts and to report the result of its findings as 
soon as practicable, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as the committee deems advisable. The inquiry thus 
authorized and directed is to comprehend specifically the de- 
sirability of a cooperative with respect to the use 
of its facilities for curbing and 3 speculation and en- 
couraging and de cooperati 

See ek parioae OE tte TANIEN Ate: Oommen. or say Gale 

authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Seventy-first and su: until the 


icceeding Congresses 
final report is submitted, to employ such clerical and other assist- | 


ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony, and 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 
A message in writing from the President of the United 


States making sundry nominations in the Diplomatic and 


Foreign Service was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
ADDRESS ON ROBERT EDWARD LEE, SOLDIER AND SAINT” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp an address delivered by Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce 
Tupper, of Philadelphia, before the Annie Coleman Chapter 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, in Orlando, 
Fla., on the 15th instant, upon the birthday of Robert 
Edward Lee. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Reverend Doctor Tupper spoke, in part, as follows: 

In a noble stone mansion, which had come down from a remote 
past to the Lee family, there was born on January 19, 1807, a 
comely child destined to achieve a name and fame as one of the 
heroic figures of American history. On this one hundred and 


twenty-fourth anniversary of this auspicious birth our fair South- 
land delights to pay loyal and loving tribute to Robert Edward 
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Lee, matchless soldier and Christian hero—“a foe without hate, a 
friend without treachery, a warrior without cruelty,” a public 
officer without vice, a private officer without wrong, a neighbor 
without selfishness, a Christian without hypocrisy, a man without 
guile, the embodiment of what is both good and great, the incar- 
nation of the true, the beautiful, and the just. Now, forever 
enfolded in the glory of the life beyond life, Lee abides among— 


Those immortal dead 
That live again in lives 


in in London, visitors gather from time to 

time, in large numbers, to gaze with appreciative gratitude upon 

5 Gordon, so deserving of the 

ve his ashes, so, at the simple 

of the college of which he 

. women stand yearly in sympa- 
the South, Robert E. Lee. 


When, in 1852, the historian, Motley, then abroad, learned of 
death of Daniel Webster, he wrote to his father: To think of 
. without Webster is like of her without Niagara.” 


thinking of England without the Duke 
of ongian; or of Sweden without Gustavus Adolphus. For 
here was a man who incarnated the very soul of what is strongest 
and noblest in in our fair domain, as, also, of what is most virile 


of victory on high, there passed from the stage of 
ENEA KOIA Tide CAIFE ARENO GA DORESTI. DOEA a mighty 
moral force, a splendid granitic character. Here was a chivalric 
soul, reminding one of the noble Knights of King Arthur’s Court, 
and, yet, with a finer stamp and type of manliness than ever 
witnessed in the fourteenth century knighthood. 
How £ For what is 
Spencer answer with his comprehensive 
statement: “True education is the full development of integral 
.” And mark six glorious elements in s development: 


Five specific elements there were in Robert Edward Lee which 
made him what he was for a quarter of a century, a commanding 
personality in American life as well as a colossal among 
the soldiers of the world. 


In the first place, there was a noble ancestry that lay back of 
; and who knows not that, 


on. 

In the second place, Robert E. Lee was gifted with a personality 
alike persuasive and t. This was fundamental in the great 
man's character and career, its relation to all else in his being, 
the relation of fountain to stream, of foundation to superstruc- 
ture. We can not define personality, even as Newton could not 
define gravity, nor Clark Maxwell electricity. No rule can measure 
it; no definition can encompass it; no psychologist, however 
gifted, can explain it—this subtle, invisible, intangible, impal- 
pable something which, though escaping analysis, nevertheless 
makes itself universally and most potentially felt. Lee had no 
more need to tell of his pedigree or mental or moral ingredients 
than a lighthouse needs to ring a bell to call attention to its 
brightness. Everything and everybody seemed to love Lee, this 
follower of Him whom Coleridge designates as “ the first true gen- 
tleman that ever lived.” Few men had more of that genuine gen- 
erosity which may be described as benevolence in small things 
than Robert E. Lee. There is no alchemy by which one can get 
golden conduct out of leaden instincts,” once said a wise man; 
and General Lee's conduct was golden, because his instincts were 
of that same beautiful quality. His transfigured inward being 
revealed itself in transformed outward action. There must be 
involution precedent to evolution. Service presupposes a serv- 
ant. Finely executed doing comes from a finely equipped 1 
Lee had in his soul beautiful visions, which he translated in 
daily life, 

In the third place, what a masterful military genius was Lee; 
in the estimation of so distinguished a student of war as was Major 
General Maurice, of England, worthy to have his name enrolled 
alongside those of Alexander, of Cæsar, of Hannibal, of Napoleon, 
and of Frederick the Great. It is not insignificant, indeed most 
suggestive, that Theodore Roosevelt paid tribute to General Lee 
as the very greatest general ever developed among English- 
speaking people. To the great Virginian’s leadership of men on 
the fields of battle, Chancellorsville and Fredericsville bear un- 
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questioned testimony. A noted British leader declares that “ The 
Army of Northern Virginia died only with its annihilation.” The 
truth is Lee was a born general, even as Richelieu was a born 
diplomatist, and Gladstone a born statesman, and Tennyson a 
born t. 

In 855 fourth place, more than a cultivated gentleman, a military 
genius, an educational leader, General Lee was a man of the high- 
est moral stamina. He what Aristotle calls ethos—moral 
weight. His was the substance of life when you have blown off 
the chaff. His was devotion to right in a large way and on a 
general scale. He stood on the platform of a genuine self-respect. 
He had those high transcendent virtues which are the girdle of a 
man’s strength and the garment of his beauty. Pascal’s noted 
word was virtue, Rothschild's integrity, Nelson’s glory, Garrison's 
freedom, Jefferson’s democracy. Lee’s sovereign word was duty; 
and into any abyss that duty led Robert Edward Lee followed with 
faith and courage. 

In the fifth place, General Lee was a consecrated Christian who 
honored religion by his virtues as he had honored the profession of 
war by his renown. He had religion, but not religiosity, which is 
but the marble effigy of entombed religion. Prayer was the man's 
vital breath, his native air, as it was with Chinese Gordon. To 
Robert E. Lee, God was always and resistlessly near, real, visible 
by the eye of faith, tangible to the hand of trust. Far more than 
many realized, the great general, especially amid the crises and 
calamities of life, lived beyond the sense realm, behind the veil 
that separates the seen from the unseen. As with Cromwell and 
Gladstone, the supernatural was tremendously a fact with Lee. 
Jehovah was the inspiration of his strength. The God of Lee was 
the God of the Victorian laureate, nearer than breathing, closer 
than hand and feet. Here was a man who was “ Christed,” as 
Bushnell would say; his life eternalized,“ to quote Dante's fine 
phrase; himself “enskyed and sainted,” to use Shakespeare's 
immortal words. 

Such, in brief, are the character and the career of Robert Edward 
Lee, whose memory will abide in the world’s admiration and love 
long after temples of stone and monuments of brass have crumbled 
into dust, abide— 

Till the stars grow old and the sun grows cold, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold.” 
RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered, until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 20, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 19 
(legislative day of January 5), 1931 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 

The following-named persons for promotion in the For- 
eign Service of the United States, as follows: 

From Foreign Service officer of class 2 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 1: 

Charles M. Hathaway, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Bliss Lane, of New York. 

Samuel T. Lee, of Michigan. 

J. Theodore Marriner, of Maine. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 2: 

Thomas M. Wilson, of Tennessee. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 3: 

Erle R. Dickover, of California. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 4: 

Charles E. Allen, of Kentucky. 

George L. Brandt, of the District of Columbia. 

John Dewey Hickerson, of Texas. 

Robert D. Murphy, of Wisconsin. 

Harold B. Quarton, of Iowa. 

John Randolph of New York. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to Foreign Service 
Officer class 5: 

Howard Bucknell, jr., of Georgia. 

Howard K. Travers, of New York. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to Foreign Service 
Officer of class 6: 

Gilson G. Blake, jr., of Maryland. 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Maine. 

Sydney B. Redecker, of New York. 
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Laurence E. Salisbury, of Illinois, 

Edwin F. Stanton, of California. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 7: t 

Howard A. Bowman, of New York. 

John H. Bruins, of New York. 

Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois. 

Wiliam W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts. 

C. Paul Fletcher, of Tennessee. 

Austin R. Preston, of New York. 

Edwin Schoenrich, of Maryland. 

Winfield H. Scott, of the District of Columbia. 

George E. Seltzer, of New York. 

Sheridan Talbott, of Kentucky. 

From Foreign Service officer, unclassified at $3,000 to 
Foreign Service officer of class 8; and from vice consul of 
career to consul: 

Franklin B. Atwood, of Massachusetts. 

J. Holbrook Chapman, of the District of Columbia. 

Cabot Coville, of California. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin. 

Fayette J. Flexer, of Illinois. 

Knowlton ¥. Hicks, of New York. 

Joseph P. Ragland, of the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Teach us Thy way, O Lord, and lead us in a plain path. 
Let us hear the inner voice; let it touch our souls with the 
fervor of divine aspiration; put its rythmic note into our 
best thoughts and into our best hopes. We beseech Thee to 
be with the officers and Members of this Congress, for serv- 
ing our country is a divine vocation and their labor is a 
sacred calling. Father in Heaven, let not our good be evil 
spoken of. In the name of our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 17, 
1931, was read and approved. 


ALASKA GAME LAW 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent. Calendar day. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the calendar. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11285) to amend the Alaska game law. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill has been passed over on several occasions at 
my request. On the last consent day I had not had an 
opportunity to examine it in detail, and stated then that I 
would try to find time before the next calendar day to go 
over the details of the bill. I had that opportunity yester- 
day, and I find that the proposed bill is merely a modifica- 
tion in certain particulars of existing law. When I first 
examined the bill I thought it was an outrageous fee to 
charge aliens $500 for the privilege of fishing and hunting 
in Alaska, but I find on comparing the bill with existing law 
that that fee is the same as in existing law. Therefore, I 
withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish an Alaska Game Commission to protect game animals, 
land fur-bearing animals, and birds in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved January 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 739), is amended under 
the definition “ game following the comma after the 
word “bears,” by adding the words “and such other game as 
have been or may hereafter be introduced,” and under the defini- 
tion “game birds” following the comma after the word“ — 
gan,“ by adding the words and such other birds as have or 
may hereafter be introduced.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of the act is amended by striking out in 
line 3 thereof the words “not less than one year,” and following 
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the comma in line 4 thereof by adding the words “for not less 
than one year immediately preceding his claim for resident 
vileges.” 

irs That section 5 of the act is amended by striking out the 
sentence with the word “any” in line 23 thereof and 
ending in line 29, and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Any officer or employee empowered to enforce this act shall have 
authority without warrant to search any camp, camp outfit, pack 
or pack animals, automobile, wagon, or other vehicle, sled, or any 
boat, vessel, or other craft, in the Territorial waters of the United 
States, or any boat, vessel, or other craft of the United States on 
the high seas when such officer or employee has reasonable cause 
to believe that such camp, camp outfit, pack or pack animals, 
automobile, wagon, or other vehicle, sled, boat, vessel, er other 
craft has therein or thereon any of the animals or birds, or parts 
thereof, protected by this act, taken, possessed, sold, intended for 
sale, or transported contrary to law.” 

Sec. 4. That section 8 of said act is amended by inserting after 
the word “ owners,” in line 15 thereof, the words “in accordance 
with tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 5. That section 10 of said act is amended by striking out 
in line 25 thereof the words “or other commercial mess house.” 
That section 10 is further amended by adding at the end of said 
section the following: “ Provided, That no person shall knowingly 
disturb, injure, or destroy any notice, signboard, seal, boat, vessel, 
sled, dog, or dog team, paraphernalia, or equipment, building, or 
other improvement or property of the United States used by the 
commission in the administration and/or enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, or as a notice to the public concerning the pro- 
visions of this act or any regulation adopted pursuant thereto, or 
as a marker of the boundary of any area closed to hunting, trap- 
ping, or other special use under the provisions of this act, or to 
destroy, remove, tamper with, or imitate any metal seal or seals 
issued by the commission and attached to any skin, portion, or 
specimen of a wild animal or bird or other article for purposes of 
identification under its authority, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act or any regulation thereunder.” 

Sec. 6. That subdivision B of section 11 of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subdivision B. Resident export license and permit: That no 
resident of the Territory shall transport therefrom any game 
animal, bird, or part thereof, unless he has (a) a resident export 
and return license, which will entitled him to transport out of the 
Territory for mounting and return to him in the Territory within 
one year such game animal, bird, or part thereof, as shall have 
been legally by him and which shall be specifically 
identified in license, or (b) a resident export permit, which may 
be issued by the commission in its discretion, and which will 
entitle him to export from the Territory for other than return, but 
not for sale, such game animal, bird, or part thereof, as shall 
have been legally acquired by him and which shall be specifically 
identified in the permit.” 

Sec. 7. That subdivision C of section 11 of said act is amended 
by striking out “$2” where it first occurs therein and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1,” and by adding after the word franchise 
in line 10 thereof a colon, and the words “or of residents under 
the age of 16: Provided, That a licensed trapper shall be entitled 
to the privilege of hunting without a hunting license.”, and by 

out the word “sixty” and “adoption” in line 11 thereof 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the words ninety” and publi- 
cation,“ respectively. 

Sec. 8. That subdivision D section 11 of said act is amended 
by striking out in lines 5 and 6 thereof the words “in a book 
which it shall keep” and insert in lieu thereof the words “on a 
form which it shall provide.” 

Sec. 9. That subdivision F of section 11 of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Subdivision F. Records, reports: Each person to whom a 
license is issued to take animals or birds, or to deal in furs, shall 
keep records which shall show the kind and number of each 
species of animals or birds so taken, purchased, or otherwise pro- 
cured under such license, the persons from whom they were pur- 
chased and to whom they were sold, date of purchase or sale, 
name of the trapper, and the number of the trapper's license, and 
shall, on or before 30 days after the expiration of his license, make 
a written report to the commission on a form prepared and fur- 
nished by it setting forth in full the data herein required to be 
recorded. Such records shall at all reasonable times be subject 
to inspection and examination by a member of the commission 
and any of its employees and by any marshal or deputy marshal. 
Any licensee who shall fail correctly to keep such records or who 
shall fail to submit such report or who shall in any such report 
knowingly falsely state any such data or who shall refuse to ex- 
hibit his records for inspection and examination as herein re- 
quired shall be punished as prescribed in section 15 of this act.” 

Sec. 10. That, effective July 1, 1931, subdivision H of section 11 
of said act is amended by inserting after the word “ franchise” in 
line 8 thereof the following: “or of cooperative stores operated 
exclusively by and for native Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds, or 
of stores operated by missions exclusively for native Indians, 
Eskimos, or half-breeds: Provided, That the stores exempted from 
procuring licenses as herein provided shall, on or before 30 days 
after the expiration of each license year as in this act, 


make a written statement to the commission on a form prepared 
and furnished by it setting forth such material facts concerning 
the management and operation of such store as the commission 
may by such form require and in addition thereto shall keep the 
records, make the reports, incur the penalties, and in all other 
respects be subject to the requirements of subdivision F of section 
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11 to the same extent as licensed for dealers,” and by 
out all after the colon in line 14 thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(a) If the applicant is a resident of the Territory, $10; or 
is an association or copartnership composed exclusively of resi- 
dents of the Territory, organized under the laws of the Territory, 
for each member, $10. 

“(b) If the applicant is a nonresident of the Territory who is a 
citizen of the United States, or is a corporation composed exclu- 
sively of citizens of the United States, organized under the laws of 
the Territory or of a State of the United States, or is an associa- 
tion or copartnership composed exclusively of citizens of the 
United States, organized under the laws of the Territory or of a 
State of the United States, any member of which is a nonresident 
of the Territory, $100. 

“(c) If the applicant is an alien, or is a corporation, association, 
or copartnership, not organized under the laws of the Territory or 
of a State of the United States, or is a corporation, associaticn, or 
copartnership, any stockholder or member of which is an dien, 
$500. 

(d) If the applicant is a resident of the Territory and an agent 
in charge of a station of a fur dealer of either of the classes (a), 
(b), or (c), or a resident itinerant agent of such dealer, $10. 

“(e) If the applicant is a nonresident of the Territory but a 
citizen of the United States and an agent in charge of a staticn of 
a fur dealer of either of the classes (a), (b), or (e), or a nouresi- 
dent citizen itinerant agent of such dealer, $100. 

) If the applicant is an alien and an agent in charge of a sta- 
tion of a fur dealer of either of the classes (a), (b), or (c), or an 
alien itinerant agent of such dealer, $500: Provided, That no 
license shall be issued to any agent whose principal has not pro- 
cured a license in accordance with (a), (b), or (c).” 

Sec. 11. That, effective July 1, 1931, Subdivision I of section 11 
of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“Subdivision I. Fees and applications for, and issuance of, 
licenses and permits.—Licenses and resident export permits shall 
be issued by the commission through its members, game wardens, 
and other persons authorized by it in writing to sell licenses. 
Resident export licenses and permits may also be issued by cus- 
toms officers. Application blanks for licenses and permits shall be 
furnished by the commission and shall be in such form as the 
commission may by regulation determine. Each application shall 
be subscribed and sworn to by the applicant before an officer 
authorized to administer oaths in the Territory. Members of the 
commission and its game wardens and other persons authorized in 
writing by it to issue licenses, and postmasters and customs 
officers, are hereby authorized to administer such oaths. The ap- 
plicant for a license or resident export permit shall accompany his 
application with a license or permit fee as follows: Nonresident 
general hunting and trapping license, $50; nonresident small-game 
hunting license, $10; resident export and return license, $1 for 
each trophy; resident export permit, if removing residence, $1 for 
each animal, $1 for each bird; if otherwise, $5 for each animal, $1 
for each hird; registered guide license, $10; alien special license, 
$100; and fur-farm license, $2.” 

Sec. 12. Sectian 13 of said act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, That no action in rem shall be 
required with respect to any wild animal or bird, or part thereof, 
or any gun, net, trap, or other device 
aid of a violation of this act and legally seized when the claimant 
thereof releases such article or articles to the United States by a 
voluntary release in writing witnessed by two disinterested parties, 
in which case such articles shall be disposed of by the commission, 
and if sold the proceeds shail be disposed of as provided in this 
section.” 

Sec. 13. Section 15 of said act is amended by striking out all the 
words between the semicolons in lines 7 and 10 thereof and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “and, in addition thereto, 
any person convicted of a violation of any provision of this act 
who is the holder of any form of license issued thereunder shall 
thereupon forfeit said license and shall surrender it upon demand 
of any person authorized by the commission to receive it, and 
upon a second conviction he shall not be entitled to, nor shall he 
be granted, a license of such form for a period of one year from 
date of such forfeiture, and upon a third or successive conviction, 
for a period of five years from the date of such forfeiture; and any 
cooperative store operated exclusively by and for native Indians, 
Eskimos, or half-breeds, or any store operated by missions exclu- 
sively for native Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds, without a license 
as provided in this act, upon a second or third conviction for viola- 
tion of this act, shall not be entitled to engage in the business of 
dealing in furs for such time as the court before whom such con- 
viction is had may decide: Provided, That such prohibition shall 
not be imposed for the first conviction, nor for a period in excess 
of one year from date of the second conviction, nor for a period 
in excess of five years from date of the third or any subsequent 
conviction.” 

Sec. 14. Section 16 of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. Administration of oaths for purposes of prosecution— 
Coordination of fiscal business: That such officers, agents, or em- 
ployees of the Secretary of Agriculture or the Alaska Game Com- 
mission as may be designated in writing by said Secretary or com- 
mission for the purpose are hereby authorized and empowered to 
administer to or take from any person, an oath, affirmation, or 
affidavit whenever such oath, affirmation, or affidavit is for use in 
any prosecution or proceeding under or in the enforcement of this 
act; and, in order to coordinate the fiscal business of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Alaska Game Commis- 
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sion in Alaska, the ex oficio commissioner of said department in 
Alaska designated by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
authority contained in the act of February 10, 1927 (44 Stat., pt. 2, 
p. 1068), with the approval of said commission, may assign a 
bonded disbursing officer of said department stationed. in Alaska 
to perform and discharge, without additional compensation, so 
much of the duties imposed and conferred upon the executive 
officer of said commission by this act as consist of the disbursement 
and receipt of public funds; and during the continuation of such 
assignment the bond of such executive officer required by section 
6 of this act shall be reduced to $1,000, and the bond of the dis- 
bursing officer so assigned shall be increased by the amount of 
$20,000, the premium for such additional amount to be paid as 
provided for in said section 6 of this act.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


ee Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “game” and insert the word 
animals, 

x Page 6, line 17, strike out the word “for” and insert the word 
fur.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


SALARIES OF CLERKS IN IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10881) to amend section 24 of the immigration act 
of 1917, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it strikes me that this 
bill is a salary raising bill, and ought to be considered 
under the rules of the House on a regular calendar day. I 
do not think they ought to bring up a bill to raise salaries 
under unanimous consent. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Immigra- 
tion has not had a Calendar Wednesday since 1922. The 
prospects for having a Calendar Wednesday are very uncer- 
tain. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman might also add that 
this does not increase salaries. It is simply an adjustment 
for this one service to make the various clerical positions 
comparable with like services in other departments. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Does the gentleman contend that in 
these days when we are hard pressed for money we should 
provide for the salary of a typist at $2,300 a year? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It depends upon how long she has 
been in the service. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] is saying just exactly what I was going to say 
myself. I do not think this is any time to raise salaries. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is hardly a fair statement. There 
is no question but that this class of employees is the poorest 
paid in the whole of the fleld services of the Government, 
and I defy anybody to dispute that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I challenge that statement. The 
gentleman does not mean to say that typists in any depart- 
ment other than the specially preferred Customs Service 
are paid $2,300 a year. The comparable salary in private 
employment is about $1,200 a year, with a maximum of 
$1,500. You are now attempting to provide for a typist, 
not a strenographer, at a maximum salary of $2,300 a year. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is hardly a fair statement. The 
gentleman is speaking of the maximum after seven years 
of experience, and after recommendation for gradual 
promotions from her superior. The typist the gentleman has 
reference to is a person who takes dictation at a trial, and 
that service is comparable to the service of the court stenog- 
rapher in a civil court. That typist has the responsibility 
of taking notes and transcribing them correctly and of at- 
tending hearings which are comparable to court hearings, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read from the bill just what it 
does provide. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Just one moment. Let me make one 
suggestion. I raised this objection for the reason that when 
you come to adjusting salaries between one class and an- 
other, there is always an argument about whether you are 
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fixing the proper rate and whether it is comparable to what 
is paid others. I do not think salaries ought to be adjusted 
under unanimous consent. I think the matter ought to 
come up under the rules of the House so that it can be 
properly debated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And further, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, since it is a matter of salary fixing-for employees, why 
should not this class of employees be considered with other 
employees of the Government by the Civil Service Commit- 
tee of this House which, as I understand it, has a general 
study under way. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman will permit at that 
point I think that he is exactly right, but I reserved the 
right to object, because you can not, by unanimous consent, 
go into all of these differences and distinctions and it 
ought to come up in the regular way. I do not think it 
should be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? ( 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] I want to say 
these employees have been waiting for some committee to 
take up their cases, and I served with some of them 23 years 
ago, and they are still waiting to have their salaries ad- 
justed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say that the Committee on Civil 
Service of the House of Representatives is making that in- 
vestigation at present. Now; in answer to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] as to the 
character of duties performed, let us read what the bill says: 

Clerks whose duties consist of routine tasks and clerks whose 


duties consist wholly or mainly of typing or operating mechanical 
Office devices, grades $1,600 to $2,300, automatically promoted. 


How can we justify paying a mere typist $2,300 when in 
private employment, in New York or anywhere else, they do 
not receive any such salary? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There is hardly a week passes but 
what some Member of Congress is importuned by some one 
to try to straighten out inequalities of salary in every de- 
partment of this Government. The Committee on the Civil 
Service ought not to bring them in here piecemeal. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not see any use of spending any 
further time on this bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this. bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]? 4 

There was no objection. ` 


DIVISION OF SAFETY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 995) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor a division of safety. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have 
raised some question heretofore about the attitude of the 
Budget on this bill. I have also suggested that there is 
plenty of law now authorizing the appropriations that this 
bill proposes to authorize. 

I have a copy of a letter written by the Director of the 
Budget to the chairman of the Committee on Labor, June 21, 
1930, which seems to me to entirely corroborate my views on 
that subject. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
revise and extend my remarks by inserting this letter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

JUNE 21, 1930. 
Hon. W. F. Kor 
Chairman . on Labor, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Ma. Kopp: I received your letter of June 19 the follow- 
ing day, and as the bill, H. R. 995, concerning which you wrote, 
had not been referred to the Bureau of the Budget for comment 


I was not familiar with its provisions and had to do some investiey 
gating in order to familiarize myself with the situation, 
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I find that the organic law under which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics now operates (U. S. C., title 29, sec. 1), is sufficiently 
broad to cover the objects and activities covered by the bill 
H. R. 995, as evidenced by the collection and publication of sta- 
tistics of industrial accidents in the United States by that bureau, 
the latest publication of this nature, Bulletin No. 490 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, having been issued in 


August, 1929. 
It would ap: therefore, that the enactment of further 1 


pear, 
lation such as H. R. 995 is not necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of that bill, and tt would seem that the setting up of a 
separate division of safety with a chief of division and an assistant 
chief would unnecessarily increase administrative overhead. 

As you are no doubt aware, investigations and reports on ac- 
cidents and demonstrations of safety measures are now being 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is probable that other bureaus and depart- 
ments are also actively interested in work of this character, and 
I feel that a careful examination should be made before setting 
up an additional activity which might duplicate the work of 
existing activities. 

I will be glad to look into this matter, which had not previously 
been brought to my attention, and give consideration to such 
estimates as the Department of Labor may submit for inclusion 
in the Budget with a view to carrying on the work of this nature 
which is not a duplication of that carried on by other activities. 


Very truly yours, 
J. CLawson Roop, 
Director of the Budget. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of that letter, and 
in order that it may have the consideration of my colleague 
from Indiana, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] will not insist on 
his objection to the immediate consideration of this legisla- 
tion. The Secretary of Labor [Mr. Doak] says that the 
benefits of the bill will be an hundredfold of the cost. The 
Budget serves a useful purpose most of the time, but the 
American people elected Congress to legislate for them. My 
notion of the matter is that Mr. Doak knows somewhat more 
of the need of this safety measure than does the Budget. 
The Secretary is an able executive and has been in close con- 
tact with working people all of his life. More than 20,000 
men are killed outright in industry each year. More than 
200,000 are permanently injured. The object of this bill is 
to reduce this terrible and unnecessary loss and suffering. 
To save the life of an American workman is, in my opinion, 
worth more than the value of all the opinions that the 
Budget can write. This legislation is not a question of a 
small expense. It is a question of reducing the loss of life 
of American workmen. Secretary Davis indorsed this meas- 
ure and Secretary Doak asks for its enactment. 

MICHAUD DIVISION OF FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10880) authorizing the construction of the Michaud 
division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, 
and appropriation therefor, and the completion of the 
project, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

WIDENING WISCONSIN AVENUE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3895) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting squares 1299, 
1300, and 1935. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to institute in the 
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Supreme Court of the District of Columbia proceedings in rem to 
condemn for the widening of Wisconsin Avenue part of lot 309, 
square 1300, containing 2,285.1 square feet; part of lot 261, square 
8 Sponge 1,585.25 Be yl feet; and parts of lots 2 and 3, 

uare containing square feet, as shown on map No. 
1476, filed in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That said condemnation p shall be instituted 
under the provisions of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code 
of Law of the District of Columbia and under the provisions of 
Public Act No, 311, Sixty-ninth Congress, approved May 28, 1926, 
said condemnation p to be subject to any and all pro- 
visions applicable to the condemnation of streets as laid down in 
the plan of the permanent system of highways for the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the tablet. 


ENROLLMENT OF INDIANS OF KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3156) providing for the final enrollment of the Indians 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this is a 
very important bill. It has an adverse report from the de- 
partment. It seems to me this is a very good bill for the 
committee to call up on Calendar Wednesday. The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has the call week after next. I 
suggest this go over until that time. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


UINTAH, WHITE RIVER, AND UNCOMPAHGRE BANDS OF UTE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 615) authorizing an appropriation for payment to the 
Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute In- 
dians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other 


purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, for the 
reason as stated on the preceding bill, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may reserve that re- 
quest, I should correct my statement. As to this bill there 
is no adverse report from the bureau. There is no report 
whatever from the bureau on a bill involving between one 
and two million dollars. I think before it comes up on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, on Calendar Wednesday, or 
in any other way we ought to have an explicit report from 
the bureau upon the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill once passed both Houses, and 
was pocket-vetoed by the President. 

Mr. COLTON. No, no. Not this bill. 

Mr, CRAMTON. It has had quite a strenuous career. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was pocketed by the President. 

Mr. COLTON. This bill has been before Congress in sey- 
eral forms for several years. It was originally a bill refer- 
ring the matter to the Court of Claims. It is now a per- 
fectly plain proposition. The Government took a million 
acres of Indian lands and put them in a forest reserve, and 
this simply provides for payment for that land at the mini- 
mum rate of $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a bill on which my mind is 
somewhat open. The report of the committee has not satis- 
fied me as to all the facts. For instance, I am not clear in 
my mind as to whether these Indians ever had title to these 
lands. If there was title given to a part of them by the 
original order, how does it happen that some other Indians 
could be moved in and given half of the lands? I think 
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this is a bill that ought to have a definite, responsible state- 
ment from the department in charge other than just a 
memorandum reciting certain facts. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. As I understand, this bill has here- 
tofore passed both Houses of Congress and those matters 
were fully looked in heretofore. 

Mr. COLTON. That is correct as to a former bill. This 
bill in its present form was not 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have studied the bill some, and I 
think it has great merit, and inasmuch as it has been so 
long and has passed both Houses, I think the bill ought to 
be passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I am suggesting now is that it be 
deferred until a week from Wednesday, when this commit- 
tee will have Calendar Wednesday, and I suggest that at 
that time they present a definite report from the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. COLTON. If there is any question about the title, it 
involves the title to lands in the entire former Uintah Reser- 
vation. That has been passed on time and time again. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. As I understand, this represents a 
surplusage of lands that were taken under a treaty, to be 
paid for at so much per acre, and after it was surveyed it 
was found out that this surplus existed, and they have 
never been able to collect for that surplus. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not the question involved here. 
The case the gentleman is speaking about was a South 
Dakota case, and in that case they got their money. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask if it is not a fact that the 
President of the United States, as the head of the present 
administration, refused to sign this bill and made a pocket 
veto of it, which was, in effect, giving his disapproval and 
the disapproval of the administration to this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman is in error. The bill to 
which the gentleman refers would have sent the matter to 
the Court of Claims. It involved also other lands than those 
embraced in the present bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it was practically the same legis- 
lation. 

Mr. COLTON. No. That was not signed because the 
calendar of the Court of Claims was crowded, and the 
merits of the bill were not taken into consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman acquaint the House 
as to the reason why this bill has not been referred to the 
Department of the Interior for comment? 

Mr. COLTON. The chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee is present and can give that information. I can not, 
because I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Until this case gets the approval of the 
department I am going to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I asked 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw the objection if that is 
carried out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REDEMPTION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10658) to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 
(ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 1174, ch. 21, 
title 26). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I still believe this bill is ill advised. I have taken it up 
with the Treasury Department and they are in favor of the 
bill. However, I want to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that this bill not only adds a new medium for the 
return of taxes paid and covered into the Treasury but it 
also takes away the statute of limitations on these unused 
stamps provided for in the act of May 12, 1900. What you 


are going to do is to open the door for a refund of these 
tobacco taxes at any time after they have been paid, and by 
doing that you make it difficult to accurately estimate the 
revenue from that source. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will it not also open this door, and cause 
the tobacco dealers to be so careless in the preparation of 
their products for sale that they will put a great additional 
burden upon the Government departments, for they will 
know that they will be recompensed for their stamp outlay? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It seems to me the tax we provide for 
tobacco is a manufacturer’s tax and not a sales tax. If it 
is a manufacturer’s tax, it seems to me that when once im- 
posed there should be no refund. However, they claim that 
when they change a grade or standard or when they change 
a wrapper and find that their cigars or other articles are 
not marketable, they should be permitted to obtain a re- 
fund of the taxes paid as evidenced by the stamps on the 
wrappers. The only provision we now have for a refund of 
this tax is when the tobacco is exported. They say that in 
many instances these export sales are of inferior quality, 
but it seems to me that if they have tried it on the American 
market and it does not go that is their lookout and their 
loss. I am not going to object to it because the department 
says they want it, and the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
is always very zealous in these matters and knows conditions, 
tells me it is very urgent, but I say it is ill advised. 

Mr. JENKINS. What does the gentleman from Kentucky 
have to say in favor of this bill? ` 

Mr. THATCHER. Here is the situation: The manufac- 
tured products of tobacco which go to jobbers and dealers 
through sale, in many instances are destroyed or damaged, 
and the existing law and regulations are not broad enough 
in their provisions to permit of a refund of taxes. When 
such tobaccos have been entirely destroyed and are of no 
use as far as their consumable quality is concerned, the 
taxes are lost absolutely, and if they are damaged, the only 
way in the world that a manufacturer or a jobber can 
secure any refund of taxes thereon would be under the 
export provisions of the law, which permits a refund in case 
of export. 

The practical effect has been that a great many manufac- 
tured tobacco products which have been damaged have been 
exported because that was the only way to get a refund 
of stamp taxes, the result being that such tobacco products 
exported into foreign countries have received more or less 
of a bad name because of their defective quality. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman answer this question? 
Will the department provide such regulations with respect 
to the return of this money 

Mr. THATCHER. The act so provides and the proposed 
law was drawn in collaboration with the tobacco tax di- 
vision and the other Treasury authorities, in order to have 
it properly safeguarded. They believe this is a proper bill 
to give effect to the remedy proposed, and they also state 
that the net loss of revenue to the Government will be very 
small, because when goods are withdrawn then new goods 
will be manufactured and put in their place and new stamps 
will be affixed. So there will be no substantial loss to the 
Government, and this will increase the sale of tobacco from 
the farms to the factories. 

Mr. JENKINS. What does the gentleman say about this 
statement? What control will they have over a tobacco 
manufacturer who, after he has manufactured his tobacco 
and put the stamp on it, seeks by way of some subterfuge to 
have that stamp canceled for his own personal benefit, when 
the tobacco is not damaged? 

Mr. THATCHER. The proposed act provides that the 
Treasury Department shall formulate and enforce the 
proper regulations to safeguard it and we can trust the 
Treasury Department to safeguard the matter. 


Mr. JENKINS. That is just the question I have asked. 


Has the gentleman studied the regulations so that he can 
say that the regulations will be effective? 

Mr. THATCHER. The Treasury Department may be 
trusted to frame the regulations so as to protect the reve- 
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nues, and this measure is recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. JENKINS. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not going to object, but I simply 
serve notice now that the time will not be very long before 
we will have a lot of trouble by reason of this bill, if it 
passes, and it will come back to haunt us. 

Mr. THATCHER. I thank my colleagues for withdrawing 
their objections. As a practical matter, the operation of 

this measure, if enacted into law, will prove very beneficial 
to the manufacturers and dealers in tobacco products, as 
well as to tobacco producers, yet no hardship will be wrought 
upon the Treasury. The bill simply amends and broadens 
existing law providing for the redemption of tax stamps af- 
fixed to articles to denote the payment of internal-revenue 
taxes. Under leave, I am including as a part of these 
remarks the reports of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on this bill. The measure was fully considered by 
that committee, and a favorable report was made thereon. 
Also, it was fully considered by the Treasury Department 
officials, especially those of the tobacco tax division. Not 
only did these officials approve the purpose of the bill but 
they also aided and cooperated in drafting it. They knew 
that its purpose was just and equitable, and they knew, in 
addition, how its provisions should be formulated so as to 
accord justice to the tobacco trade, and at the same time 
give full protection to the Treasury Department. 

At the instance’ of tobacco manufacturers and dealers, I 
introduced this bill on the 12th of last March. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on April 22, 1930, made to the Ways 
and Means Committee, under reference, a favorable report 
thereon. That report is included with the original report 
of the Ways and Means Committee filed on June 20, 1930, 
favoring the passage of the bill. A few days ago I again 
conferred with Treasury officials concerning the provisions 
of the bill to ascertain if, upon further consideration, they 
had any changes or modifications to suggest. I was again 
assured that the measure, with inclusion of the simple 
amendment suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
reported by the committee, represented the views of the 
Treasury Department on the subject, and that they favored 
the enactment of the bill in this form. 

Under the regulations which the Treasury Department 
will promulgate, if the measure is enacted, it is understood 
that tax-paid tobacco products in the hands of jobbers and 
dealers, when damaged or rendered unsalable, may become 
the subject of these refunds, as well as similar products in 
the actual hands of manufacturers and importers. How- 
ever, it is expected that the jobbers and dealers will make, 
with the manufacturers and importers, satisfactory arrange- 
ments whereby the Treasury Department may deal with 
these refunds through the manufacturers and importers. 
All this is a matter of departmental detail, and the officials 
of the Treasury Department will desire to frame and to carry 
into effect regulations which will be reasonable and workable. 

Tobacco products, after being tax-paid, may be injured 
through fire or water, through shipment and transporta- 
tion, and also through other causes. In addition, as pointed 
out by Secretary Mellon, certain brands on the market may 
become deteriorated, and the manufacturers may desire to 
replace the same with fresh and marketable articles. Such 
replacement would mean the sale of more tobacco by the 
producer to the manufacturer and the utilization of more 
labor in manufacturing the new goods, and in placing them 
in the hands of the dealer. New tax stamps will be required 
and there will be no appreciable loss of internal revenue 
taxes. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, permit 
me to say that the justice of this measure seems to be so 
obvious that a statement of its purpose should suffice. 

The reports of the Ways and Means Committee on the bill 
are as follows: 
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The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10658) to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 
(ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 1174; ch. 21, title 
26), having had the same under consideration, report it back to 
the House with an amendment and recommend that as amended 
the bill do pass, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “stamps,” insert “ irrespective 
of the date of their purchase.” i 

The proposed legislation amends existing law to permit manu- 
facturers, under proper regulations to be prescribed by the Treas- 
ury Department, to recover the value of internal-revenue stamps 
affixed to tobacco manufactures which have been removed from the 
place of manufacture for consumption or sale but which the 
owner has been unable to market, or which may have become 
damaged or stale, or otherwise unmerchantable through failure of 
a new brand to sell, by reason of faulty or unattractive packages, 
or for other legitimate reasons. Some manufacturers also protect 
their brands by frequently replacing those on the market with 
fresh goods. 

Under law a manufacturer who withdraws such product 
from the market must lose the value of the stamp or stamps affixed 
thereto unless he the product and obtains a drawback of 
the tax paid. It is estimated that 94 per cent of the drawback 
paid on tobacco manufactures during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, represented tobacco withdrawn and exported for the 
purpose of recovering the value of the stamps affixed. 

To require the manufacturers to export damaged or defective 
tobacco products in order to secure refund of the stamp taxes paid 
thereon not only subjects the manufacturers to substantial incon- 
venience and loss but also results in dumping into foreign mar- 
kets unsatisfactory American manufactures with the consequence 
that American-made goods suffer in reputation in foreign coun- 
tries. One of the purposes of this measure is to obviate this 
situation. 

It is estimated that claims presented under this bill will amount 
to about $450,000 based upon the current rate of tax collections, 
but will be nearly offset by increased receipts from the sale of 
stamps to manufacturers on goods that replace the products 80 
removed from the market. 

The of the amendment is to make it clear that the 
4-year statute of limitation applicable to unused stamps con- 
tained in the act of May 12, 1900, will not apply in the case of 
redemption of stamps on goods withdrawn from the market and 
was suggested by the Treasury Department. 

The bill has the approval of the of the 
set forth in the following letter under date of April 2, 1930: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 22, 1930. 
Hon. Writs C. HAWLEY, 


Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
March 19, 1930, inclosing a copy of H. R. 10858, by Mr. THATCHER, 
a bill to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900, as amended, 
relating to redemption of certain internal-revenue stamps, and 
stating that the committee would be glad to receive any com- 
ments or recommendations that the department may care to make 
thereon. 

The act of May 12, 1900, as amended, authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue under certain conditions to redeem 
internal-revenue stamps, but that authority has been construed in 

tions 8, revised April, 1928, article 116, and prior revisions of 
said regulations, “not to include stamps that have been regularly 
and properly used by a manufacturer in payment of tax on his 
tobacco product and which was removed from the place of manu- 
facture for consumption or sale. The fact that such goods become 
damaged, stale, or unmerchantable after they have been stamped, 
denoting payment of tax, and have been removed from the place 
of manufacture, will not entitle the owner to a refund of the tax.” 
It is understood that some manufacturers protect their brands 
on the market by replacing that which has deteriorated with fresh 
goods. There are other reasons why a manufacturer might wish 
to withdraw his product from the market; for example, failure 
of a new brand to sell, faulty or unattractive packages, etc. 

A manufacturer who withdraws his product from the market 
must lose the value of the stamp or stamps affixed thereto unless, 
having found a foreign purchaser for such product, he exports 
the same with benefit of drawback of the internal-revenue tax paid 
thereon under the provisions of section 3386 of the Revised Stat- 
utes and regulations (at present No. 73) promulgated pursuant 
thereto. Drawback of tax paid on tobacco manufactures exported 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, amounted to $141,484.71. 
A large part of such allowance of drawback, or approximately 94 
per cent, represents tax-paid tobacco manufactures which the 
principal manufacturers in the United States withdrew from the 
market and exported in order to recover the value of the stamps 
affixed. 


H. R. 10658 will enable manufacturers to recover the value of 
stamps affixed to tobacco manufactures which they withdraw from 
the market without going to the trouble and expense of exporting 
tax-paid tobacco manufactures and claiming drawback of the tax 
paid thereon. Importers would be accorded the same privilege, 
although they are not entitled under section 3386, Revised Stat- 
utes, to drawback of tax paid on imported manufactures exported. 
The redemption of unused internal-revenue stamps for tobacco 
manufactures, which amounted to $314,399.68 during the fiscal 
year 1929, will not be affected by the proposed act. Allowance of 
drawback of taxes on tobacco manufactures exported will be re- 
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duced to the extent that manufacturers who theretofore claimed 
drawback, avail themselves of the privilege of redemption of 
stamps under the proposed legislation. It is estimated that claims 
presented under the proposed act will approximate one-tenth of 
1 per cent of the tobacco tax collections, amounting to about 
$450,000, based on the current rate of collections. Increased re- 
celpts from the sale of stamps to manufacturers will result from 
tax payment of product removed from factories for replacement of 
goods withdrawn from the market, and nearly offset the redemp- 
tions. 


The department recommends amendment of H. R. 10658 by 
adding at the close thereof the words, “ irrespective of the date 
of their purchase,” in order to make it clear that the 4-year 
statute of limitations applicable to unused stamps contained in 
the act of May 12, 1900, would not apply in the case of redemption 
of stamps on goods withdrawn from the market. It would be 
practically impossible to determine whether or not stamps affixed 
to tobacco products of domestic manufacture withdrawn from 
the market were purchased within the statute of limitations of 
four years from date of filing claim for their redemption, other 
than approximately in those cases where the manufacturers 
canceled the stamps. The dates of cancellation of stamps afford 
the only practical means of applying any statute of limitations 
in respect to redemption of stamps under the proposed legislation. 
With the change the department is to recom- 
mend favorable consideration of the bill in question. 

Very truly yours, A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


— 
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REDEMPTION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS 


Mr. Haw.er, from the Committee on Ways and Means, sub- 
mitted the following supplemental report (to accompany H. R. 
10658) : 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10658) to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 
(ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 1174; ch. 21, 
title 26), submits the following supplemental report: 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with paragraph 2a of Rule XIII of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives, changes in existing law made by 
the bill are shown as foliows: Existing law in which no change 
is proposed is shown in roman; new matter is printed in italic: 

That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject to regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, may, upon 
receipt of satisfactory evidence of the facts, make allowance for or 
redeem such of the stamps, issued under authority of law, to de- 
note the payment of any internal-revenue tax, as may have been 
spoiled, destroyed, or rendered useless or unfit for the purpose 
intended, or for which the owner may have no use, or which 
through mistake may have been improperly or unnecessarily used, 
or where the rates or duties represented thereby have been exces- 
sive in amount, paid in error, or in any manner wrongfully col- 
lected. Such allowance or redemption may be made, either by 
giving other stamps in lieu of the stamps so allowed for or re- 
deemed, or by refunding the amount or value to the owner thereof, 
deducting therefrom, in case of repayment, the percentage, if any 
allowed to the purchaser thereof; but no allowance or redemption 
shall be made in any case until the stamps so spoiled or rendered 
useless shall have been returned to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, or until satisfactory proof has been made showing the 
reason why the same can not be returned; or, if so required by the 
said commissioner, when the person presenting the same can not 
satisfactorily trace the history of said stamps from their issuance 
to the presentation of his claim as aforesaid: Provided, That docu- 
mentary and proprietary stamps issued under the provisions of 
“An act to provide ways and means for war expenditures, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 13, 1898, may be redeemed only 
when presented in quantities of $2 or more, face value: Provided 
further, That no claim for the redemption of or allowance for 
stamps shall be allowed unless presented within four years after 
the purchase of such stamps from the Government: And provided 
‘urther, That internal-revenue stamps afized to packages of to- 

acco, snuff, cigars, or cigarettes which, after removal from fac- 
tory or customhouse for consumption or sale, the manufacturer or 
importer withdraws from the market, may, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, be redeemed if claim therefor is 
presented by the manufacturer or importer, within two years from 
the dates of cancellation of said stamps irrespective of the date of 
their purchase, 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to redeem or 
make allowance for internal-revenue stamps,” approved May 12, 
1900 (ch. 393, 31 Stats. 177), as amended (U. S. G., sec. 1174, ch. 
21, title 26), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at 
the close thereof the following: “And provided further, That in- 
ternal-revenue stamps affixed to packages of tobacco, snuff, cigars, 
or cigarettes which, after removal from factory or customhouse 
for consumption or sale, the manufacturer or importer withdraws 
from the market, may, under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
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missioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be redeemed if claim therefor is presented by 


the manufacturer or importer, within two years from the dates 
of cancellation of said stamps.” 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “stamps,” insert “irrespective of 
the date of their purchase.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SALARY OF THE SECRETARY OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11368) to fix the annual compensation of the secre- 
tary of the Territory of Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wonder what has become of the bill proposing an 
increase in salary for the Governor of Alaska. When that 
bill was reached on the calendar it was objected to by the 
Delegate from Alaska. If there is any place in the Govern- 
ment service where a $10,000 man is needed, it is as Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. So far as I know, the present governor is 
a very able man, and if he is not we ought to have an able 
man there, because the problems of development of Alaska 
are very important. Notwithstanding this fact the Delegate 
from Alaska objected to an increase of salary for the gov- 
ernor, who has these heavy responsibilities, but when it 
comes to the secretary, whose duties are, I will not say 
clerical, but not as onerous as those of the governor, we are 
all strongly for an increase of salary for that secretary. It 
seems to me we ought to defer consideration of this until we 
find out what has become of the bill giving the governor an 
increase of salary. 

Mr. MAAS. If the gentleman will withhold his objection, 
I quite understand the gentleman’s point of view in regard 
to the desirability or necessity of raising the governor’s 
salary, but I can not see that that affects the question of 
raising the secretary’s salary. If the secretary’s salary ought 
to be raised, it ought to be raised independently of whether 
the governor’s salary is raised or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Perhaps we might put ft in this way. 
Personally I do not believe there is any occasion for raising 
the salary of the secretary of Alaska, but if there is to be a 
salary-raising program and the officer who has the greatest 
opportunity for service and the greatest responsibility is 
cared for, I will not insist on my views as to the secretary, 
but the Delegate from Alaska is the one who stopped the 
increase for the governor. 

Mr. MAAS. Let me explain to the gentleman that I can 
well understand his position, and I think his objection is 
very logical in view of the unfortunate circumstance that 
the hearings before the committee were not printed. I can 
see perfectly how the gentleman, without all the facts before 
him, would view the situation in this light, but I have a 
transcript of the testimony here, and I would like to call one 
or two things to the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I suggest to the gentleman that I 
would not be able to withhold objection to-day. I think the 
bill for the governor ought to be put back on the calendar 
and run the gauntlet along with this. 

Mr. MAAS. If the gentleman from Michigan will bear 
with me just a moment, the question of the Governor’s sal- 
ary is a question of raising his salary, but in the matter of 
the secretary, his salary has actually been reduced. The 
facts are that the secretary of Alaska is is not getting thé sal- 
ary that the secretary, has always been getting heretofore, 
due to a court decision. 

Mr. JENKINS. What was the salary before? 

Mr. MAAS. The salary previously was $4,400. It was a 
combined salary, because he received one salary from the 
Territory of Alaska and one from the Federal Government 
for the two functions that he performed. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. What was that combined salary? 

Mr. MAAS. I think it was $4,400. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the secretary of Alaska is not getting more than $4,400? 

Mr. MAAS. The Secretary of Alaska, at the present time, 
is getting $3,600. The secretary of Alaska has actually had 
his salary reduced and the department itself, when the ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Secretary of the Interior came 
before the committee, said: 

I will say this, that the department, a number of times, has 


tried to get this salary raised, but we have been unsuccessful be- 
cause there is no substantive law for it. 


Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman is not trying to bring 
him up to $4,400 where he was before. The bill proposes 
to bring him up to $5,800 and that is based on the plea they 
want to give him the same salary that the secretary of 
Hawaii receives. 

Now the secretary of Hawaii has a statute salary of $5,400. 
So the bill seeks to put the secretary of Alaska $400 above 
the statutory salary of the secretary of Hawaii. The Dele- 
gate from Alaska, who ought to be particularly well informed 
on these things, proposed putting the salary of the secretary 
of Alaska at the same standard as the secretary of Hawaii, 
when he objected to the salary of the governor being put 
on the same plane as that of the Governor of Hawaii. If 
the gentleman wants to put the salary at $4,400 I shall not 
object. 

Mr. MAAS. While we are making the salary a statutory 
salary we ought to give a fair and reasonable salary. I 
would be glad to accept that amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman apply that to the 
salary of the Governor of Alaska—— 

Mr. MAAS. I am not objecting to that, but I do not 
think we ought to hold up the salary of the secretary on 
that account, for I do not think they are related. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak*for three minutes on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel that an explana- 
tion is due to the House for the statements that have been 
made repeatedly by the gentleman from Michigan that I ob- 
jected to an increase of the salary for the Governor of 
Alaska. I would like to give my reason. For the past three 
years I have been aware of the fact that the secretary of 
Alaska was underpaid. He has been receiving a salary of 
$3,600, which is not commensurate with the amount of work 
he does. I tried to get the Committee on Appropriations to 
increase it, and the Secretary of the Interior recommended 
it, but it was held that it would be illegal to do so without an 
act of authorization. 

Now, the bill of the gentleman from Minnesota for an in- 
crease of salary of the secretary has been before the House 
for a long time and no action has been taken by the com- 
mittee. A bill was introduced in the Senate to increase the 
salary of the Governor of Alaska to $10,000. It passed 
promptly after the committee reported it. It was con- 
sidered by the committee of the House before it was officially 
before the committee. They did not have the bill before 
them when they approved of the Senate bill. 

Realizing that that had not been done in accordance with 
the rules of the House, they had to call a second meeting 
and they approved of their action of two days before. 

My opposition was to this haste. It was unjustifiable 
increasing a high-bracket salary when a measure to increase 
the salary of the low-bracket employee had been steadily set 
aside during this period of Congress. 
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I still maintain that the salary of the Governor of Alaska 
to-day, at $7,000, is fair and equitable. The salary of the 
secretary of Alaska is not fair and reasonable. I do not 
presume to say that this bill contains the right figure, nor 
have I submitted a figure that he is entitled to, but he is 
entitled to a higher salary than he is now getting. The 
governor is in the high brackets, and I maintain that this is 
no time, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
Says, to increase the salaries in the high brackets. 

In general I question the wisdom of raising them in the 
low brackets. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman be agreeable to pass- 
ing the bill at $4,400, so that the salary of the secretary 
would not be decreased? 

Mr. MAAS. If you put it at $5,000, I will agree. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think, Mr. Speaker, this can be worked 
out, and I renew my motion that the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. That has already been agreed to. 


MINIMUM AGE LIMIT FOR THE NAVAL RESERVE OR MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6145) to regulate the minimum age limit for enlist- 
ments in the Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12918) to amend the national defense act of June 3, 
1916, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this is a very long and comprehensive bill. I am 
sure that the House wants to hear a justification and a 
reason for the changes made in it. While not expressing 
myself at this time upon the merits of the bill, I do not 
believe that a bill of 26 pages should be considered on this 
calendar. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is supported by the 
National Guard and all of the volunteer forces of the 
United States. The bill has been very thoroughly considered 
by the National Guard and reserve forces over a period of 
years, and its sole purpose is to increase the effectiveness of 
the national defense system. No appropriation is required 
to make it operative. Many Members are interested in hav- 
ing it taken up at this time. However, a few gentlemen feel 
that it should not be considered under consent procedure, 
and I therefore request that it go over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, if the gen- 
tleman wants the bill passed, as our distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Speaks] is going to leave us at the close of 
this session, why does not the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarp1a] permit it to be passed at this time? It 
seems to be a good bill, and the National Guard all over 
the United States wants it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know that. I have a telegram right 
here from the adjutant general of my State urging the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no other opportunity to 
pass the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, he can get it under suspension, or 
he may get a rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. I doubt whether he would ever get sus- 
pension on this bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not think it ought to be passed 
on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is a good bill and everybody under- 
stands it, why not pass it now as we pass other bills? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think it ought to be debated. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This is a very comprehensive bill, 
and it ought not to be passed by unanimous consent. 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALARY OF SECRETARY OF ALASKA 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 769 on the Consent Calendar, H. R. 11368, to 
fix the annual compensation of the secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is this bill? 

Mr. MAAS. This bill was up a few moments ago, and I 
think we have reached an agreement about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to 
begin that practice. There are other bills on the calendar 
that ought to be considered, and I shall have to object. 

Mr. MAAS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I object. 


FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14040) to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to ex- 
pedite work on the Federal building program authorized by 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings and for other purposes,” 
approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I point out as I did before that this bill not only 
gives the Secretary of the Treasury discretion as to who 
shall receive the awards or contracts, but would even give 
him the discretion as to who would be permitted to bid on 
contracts. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is the same objection that we had 
up the other day, and I understand that the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
has an amendment that he will propose. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I took this matter up in the 
committee, and the committee has agreed on an amendment 
to the bill on page 2, line 7, after the word “ buildings” to 
strike out the remainder of the line, all of lines 8, 9, and 10 
and the last syllable of the word “require” beginning on 
line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

To limit the issuance of plans and specifications for said work 


rience and have satisfactorily completed former work within the 
contract time stipulated therefor. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Who suggested that amendment? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This amendment was worked out in the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I submit that it is treating the 
Members who objected to this bill with very little considera- 
tion, because it is exactly the provision of the bill now. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, it is not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman surely must believe 
that we can understand a bill. He will never get by with 
anything like that. > 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is not a question of getting by with 
anything. We are trying to do something that will inure to 
the benefit of the people of this country in the progress of 
this public building program. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the department is trying to 
favor certain contractors, and I say to the gentleman from 
Indiana that certain contractors doing business with the 
Treasury Department are favored to the extent that they 
are not required to give bond. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The department did not draw this amend- 


ment. Several of the members of the Committee on Public 
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Buildings and Grounds had a hand in it, and I think that it 
was finally drafted by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lannam], the ranking minority member of that committee. 

Mr. LANHAM rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say to the gentleman that there is no 
difference except in phraseology as to the intent and pur- 
pose and effect of the proposed amendment from the pro- 
visions of the original bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think there is a very material difference. 
This particular amendment was drafted by a subcommittee 
appointed by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Exception was taken in the committee to the provision now 
in the bill, that it would give discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to limit bids to an individual. 
The object of this amendment is to limit it only to a class, 
that class being the contractors who are qualified to do the 
work. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Who have previously satisfactorily 
performed contracts for the department? 

Mr. LANHAM. No. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Well, that is in the amendment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman agree to the amend- 
ment if the gentleman from Indiana will insert the word 
“or” instead of the word “and” after the words “ practical 
experience“? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think if the gentleman from New York 
will read the amendment a little more carefully he will see 
that it does not support the inference he has made. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The proposed amendment, as read by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT], says that speci- 
fications and plans shall be refused to persons who do not 
come up to certain requirements. Let the bidding be open 
and then give to the Secretary discretion, if you please, to 
award contracts to people who come up to certain require- 
ments, but, do not shut off the bidding. 

“Mr. LANHAM. In response to that, may I say that the 
committee was advised that the Secretary of the Treasury 
now has authority to do this very thing, subsequent to the 
submission of the bids? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right. 

Mr. LANHAM. What this bill is designed to do is to 
expedite construction to try to relieve unemployment on the 
projects that we now have in hand, and to eliminate in ad- 
vance those bids which could not be acceptable, rather than 
eliminate them afterwards, but not to restrict competition 
among those who are qualified to carry on the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman absolutely accurate 
when he says that this amendment virtually is coextensive 
with existing practice? I direct the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that under the proposed amendment a bidder 
who has not heretofore ever engaged in Government work 
will be privileged to enter into contracts for new work. 
Certainly we do not want to go to the extreme of creating 
a monopoly for only those who have heretofore done Gov- 
ernment work. In my own city of Milwaukee there are 
responsible building contractors who may never have done 
Government work but who have done private work inyoly- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars, and who are qualified 
to undertake Government work. The last clause of the 
amendment reads, “And has satisfactorily completed former 
work within the contract time stipulated therefor.” 

Mr. LANHAM. That does not say “former work for the 
United States Government ” and I do not think the amend- 
ment justifies the inference which the gentleman has made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What does it mean then “and have 
satisfactorily completed former work within the contract 
time stipulated therefor.” 

Mr. JENKINS. To be sure, it does not mean “former 
work for the United States Government.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the Secretary of the Treasury going 
to investigate every instance of a contractor who may have 
had a good excuse for not completing his work within the 
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contract time? He would be barred under the phraseology 
referred to. 

Mr. LANHAM. I concede it is highly expedient, from the 
standpoint of promoting our governmental construction, 
that men who are habitually months, and in some cases a 
year or more, behind time in the construction of their build- 
ings, should not be given contracts. Awarding work to such 
men would hamper materially the governmental construc- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But under the existing practice you 
do not have to grant a contract to that character of con- 
tractor. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But you are shutting off the oppor- 
tunity to bid. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. It takes four months to get a plan approved 
on a building costing $125,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is because the department is 
stubborn in not going out and employing additional neces- 
sary architects. 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly; and they want people employed, 
and still it takes four months to get the plans approved. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is not this the reason for this bill, that 
there are a lot of men who want to bid on the Government 
jobs who are absolutely disqualified and incompetent peo- 
ple? They are small builders in other words, but they come 
in and ask for a great set of plans, and it has simply 
swamped the Government to furnish plans. They have to 
furnish hundreds of plans to people who are absolutely dis- 
qualified and unfit to do the work, but can the gentleman 
see that there is any way by which any amendment adopted 
here will relieve the situation without stifling the right of 
free bidding? I can not see that you can amend the bill so 
that you will not stifle free bidding. If it can be done, I am 
in favor of it. 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think this stifles the right of 
free bidding. For instance, we have stricken out in the 
committee section 2 of this bill, covering the very thing 
which the gentleman has spoken about. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CARL d. BACHMAN, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a 15-minute speech made by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bacumann] a few evenings ago on the subject 
of communism. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by Representative Cart G. BACHMANN, of West Vir- 
ginia, during the program “ Fifteen Minutes in the Nation’s 
Capitol,” made over a National Broadcasting Co. network, 
Monday night, January 12. 


COMMUNISM 


I appreciate this opportunity to speak over this coast-to-coast 
network, through courtesy of the National Broadcasting Co., on a 
subject which is of great importance at this particular time. 

As a member of the special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed to investigate activities of communists in 
the United States, I am firmly convinced that the movement is 
far more extensively organized than is generally believed by the 
American people. 

Thousands of our citizens are now becoming aware of the new 
kind of warfare communists are waging against the Government 
of the United States. While many remain ignorant of and in- 
different to what is actually taking place in this connection, 
nevertheless, to those who know, communism, unless exterminated, 
may eventually become a serlous menace to our republican form 
of government. 

I am not an alarmist, and do not anticipate there is danger of 
an immediate revolutionary uprising from the communists, but 
I believe that the Federal Government should take precautionary 
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measures to guard against this alien revolutionary conspiracy, 
aimed at the heart of our Government and at the life, liberty, and 
happiness of our people. 

What the communists do in Russia is their business, but when 
they plan to overthrow the Government of the United States and 
substitute therefor a soviet form of government that is our busi- 
ness. No movement which strikes at the foundation of govern- 
ment, home, the family, and religion should ever be permitted 
to flourish within the boundaries of the United States. 

Communism is an organized effort to overthrow organized gov- 
ernments. Its objectives are the abolition of government, prop- 
erty rights, religion, and family relations. 

Communism in the United States is directly controlled by the 
Communist International in Russia through the Communist Party 
of the United States. From Moscow as a center, the Communist 
International which might be spoken of as an international revo- 
lutionary party, seeks to spread the doctrine that the whole world 
is divided into two camps, that of capitalism and that of socialism. 
The Communist International aims to destroy capitalism. 

The aim of the Communist Party is the creation of a com- 
munist society.” The final and ultimate end is “anarchy.” The 
method by which the communists seek to accomplish this end in 
the United States is by the forcible, violent, armed overthrow of 
the Government; civil war, revolution, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and finally by the erection of the socialist soviet re- 
public of the United States, which would become a unit or part 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The whole program 
is all skillfully planned, timed, and executed. The propaganda is 
ceaseless, and the activities unyielding and insidious. There is 
no thought of fair dealing, justice, or humanity. The sole objec- 
tive is a revolution by the proletariat. No other consideration 
enters into it; no mercy, no reason—nothing but class hatred 
and the soviet union. 

The usual communist defense, when brought into court and the 
legality of their organization questioned, is that the Communist 
Party is a political party; that it nominates and votes for candi- 
dates for office; that it has been on the ballot in many States. 
This, of course, is camouflage and evasion. Their official literature 
and the utterances of their leaders all stress the fact that they 
do not believe in the use of the ballot and that their aims can 
only be attained through violent armed methods, revolution, and 
dictatorship, while organized in a special political party. Person- 
ally, I- feel there is abundance of evidence and ample justification 
to declare the Communist Party or any other like organization 
seeking to overthrow the Government of the United States by 
force and violence, to be illegal. In other words, any party seek- 
ing through revolutionary means to supplant the American flag 
with the red flag, and the substitution of a government by soviets 
for the American Government, should be outlawed. 

Prior to 1924 the Communist Party was driven underground 
through the activities of the Department of Justice, which, at 
that time, under the provisions of war-time legislation, handled 
the problem. With the repeal of war-time legislation about 1924 
and the consequent halting of Government activities through the 
Department of Justice, the communists came more and more into 
the open, and since that time they have been a police problem. 
An organization such as the Communist Party can not grow, 
expand, or successfully function underground, and during the 
period that the Government was active through the Department 
of Justice the movement remained comparatively stationary. 

I believe that appropriate legislation should be immediately 
enacted by the Congress enlarging the powers of the Department 
of Justice so there will be at least one branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in constant touch with what is taking place, and that 
additional appropriations should be provided for the purpose of 
employing sufficiently skilled agents in the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice who can devote their entire 
time to investigating and preparing reports on activities, propa- 
ganda, international ramifications, memberships, and personnel of 
all entities, groups, or individuals who teach or advocate the over- 
throw of the Government of the United States by force or violence 
or who attempt to undermine our republican form of government 
by inciting riots, sabotage, or revolutionary disorders. The results 
of such investigations should be furnished to the Congress, to 
the press, and to the public in general to the end that publicity 
be turned upon the machinations of such treasonable and seditl- 
ous groups and the American people fully advised. 

The surest and most effective way of combating communism in 
this country is to give the fullest possible publicity to the funda- 
mental principles and aims of the communists. 

The membership of the Communist Party in the United States 
is largely alien and overwhelmingly foreign born. It is estimated 
that 75 to 90 per cent of all communists in this country are 
either aliens or naturalized citizens. Very few native Americans 
are connected with the movement. Efforts to communize the 
foreign-born element in our population has met with greater suc- 
cess than any other effort of the communists, 

Under our present immigration laws there is nothing excluding 
a communist. If an alien admits he is a communist he may be 
admitted as an immigrant. The fact of an alien being a com- 
munist is not a bar to entry into the United States. The only way 
by which a communist may be prevented from entering the United 
States is for our consular officers to exercise greater care at the 
point of origin. This, however, in itself is not sufficient, because 
it is almost impossible for our consular officers to know of the 
beliefs and affiliations of the many immigrants applying for ad- 
mission to this country. Our immigration laws should be 
strengthened so that no communist or any other alien who be- 
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Heves-in the principles of communism would be permitted to enter 
the United States. 

Also our deportation laws should be amended so as to provide 
for the immediate deportation of all aliens who are members of 
the Communist Party, or who are in any way connected with the 
spreading of communist pr da. If alien communists do not 
like our form of government, let them go back to their native 
lands; let them refrain from seeking the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment, or be deported. We have already tolerated their insid- 
ious activities and attacks against American institutions too long. 
We should not permit the Communist Party, or any other party 
organized by aliens and controlled by an alien government, to 
adopt and plan to bring into existence a soviet form of govern- 
ment of the United States. No alien or naturalized citizen can be 
a communist and be loyal to the Government of the United States 
at the same time. The true communist is a fanatic. He believes 
thoroughly and completely in the principles of communism. He 
is not a patriot—America means nothing to him—even though he 
may be an American citizen. If the communists are ever able to 
overthrow the Government of the United States, there will be no 
liberty according to the American conception of liberty, To the 
contrary, there will be an intolerable dictatorship of communist 
fanatics, whose policies in turn will be dictated by the communist 
leaders in Russia. The United States will become a unit of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Much progress has been made among the youth of the country. 
The communists attempt to defeat the Americanization of the 
children of foreign born by the establishment of communist 
schools throughout the country. The primary purpose of such 
schools is to teach the principles of communism. Summer camps 
are also maintained for the children. In 1925 there were two 
such camps and in 1929 they had increased to 20. 

their attendance at these summer camps the children 
are educated in the principles and tenets of communism. Anti- 
patriotic and antireligious instructions are stressed and they are 
taught hatred and contempt for the American Government, 
American institutions, and all religions. They are taught to 
render no respect or allegiance to the American flag—the Stars and 
Stripes—and it is never displayed. 

On the contrary, they are taught to reverence the red flag of 
communism and world revolution and to formally pledge alle- 
giance to it. Communist schools and communist camps serve no 
other purpose than to teach the youth of the foreign born to 
hate the Government of the United States. 

The plans and aims of communism are the same the world over. 
The Russian communist in Moscow and the communist in Berlin, 
London, New York, and Pekin, stand on the same platform and 
advocate the same principles and all their revolutionary and 
subversive movements are directed by the executive committee of 
the Communist International from Moscow. 

That communism is on the increase in this country there can 
be no doubt. In 1924 the communist candidate for President 
received 36,000 votes. In 1928 W. Z. Foster, the communist can- 
didate for President, received 48,770 votes. It must be remembered 
that this number represents the votes of American citizens entitled 
to vote and does not include aliens or tory workers who 
could not establish a residence. Nor does it include the number 
of young people under 21 years of age who are taking an active 
part in communist activities. The communist ticket was on the 
ballot in 14 States in 1924 and in 34 States in 1928, a gain of 
20 States. This, of course, represents an insignificant percentage 
of our population, but in this connection it must be remembered 
that the communists neither expect nor plan to gain control by 
legal political methods. Their political activities are carried on 
for publicity and propaganda purposes only. 

In 1930 the communist candidates for governors and United 
States Senators in less than half the States in the Union where 
they were on the ballot polled approximately 100,000 votes. In 
New York City alone there were 16,462 votes cast for the com- 
munist State ticket. From this alone it can be seen that the 
movement is g strength, and it is my conviction that so 
long as the Government permits these alien communists to prac- 
tice their activities in the United States just so long will they 
continue to increase. 


MONUMENT TO WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT AT MANILA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate 
Joint Resolution 177, to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this resolution provoked some debate on the last 
consent day, and the chairman of the Committee on the 
Library did me the honor of submitting certain pictures 
of monuments and the estimated cost of them. The thought 
comes to my mind as to whether it is appropriate to erect 
a monument to the former Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, William Howard Taft, or whether it would not be 
more fitting to erect a memorial. Some years back, when 
we opened the plaza in front of the Union Station, the 
Knights of Columbus asked ‘authority to erect a memorial in 
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honor of the discoverer of America, and they erected a fit- 
ting monument, as I think, to the memory of Columbus 
in the form of a fountain, which, I think, was much more 
fitting to the memory of the discoverer of America than 
the monument to Columbus on the concourse in Chicago, 
on the Michigan Boulevard. The thought occurs to me that 
as the years go on and we erect only monuments similar to 
those on the pictures submitted to me by the committee, 
the generations to come may say, Who was William Howard 
Taft?” If we are going to erect anything in memory of 
this great man, who did so much to start a parliamentary 
government in the Philippines, why not erect a fitting 
memorial, not a monument? Then I suggest that we should 
leave the selection of the site partly to the determination 
of the Legislature of the Philippine Islands. Some years 
ago we erected a monument to Archibald Butt on the White 
House plot. It is enshrouded in shrubbery, and perhaps 
nobody ever sees it, or, at least, very few. We have monu- 
ments erected all about the city, one to Doctor Gross, an 
eminent surgeon of Philadelphia, and one to General Raw- 
lins, and to many other former celebrities. In the gen- 
erations to come people visiting Manila might say, “ Who 
was Taft?” A memorial, in the nature of a fountain, 
might cost $100,000 or $200,000, but what of that, in view 
of the great work Mr. Taft did in starting a free govern- 
ment in the Philippines. So I submit to the chairman of 
the committee whether it would not be better, instead of 
merely providing for a monument, to provide for a memorial 
to be erected on a site to be selected in conjunction with 
the representatives of the Philippine Legislature. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is at present proposed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the discussion of two weeks ago, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library, presented me with 
some drawings showing monuments and the amount for 
which they could be erected. Some of the monuments were 
estimated to cost $30,000 or $35,000. They are in the 
nature of a tablet with an inscription, something similar to 
ornate monuments we sometimes see in cemeteries. 

I would have the gentleman try to grasp the idea that 
in the ages to come a fountain would be more typical of the 
great work Mr. Taft, did rather than a mere monument. 
Take, for instance, the monument erected in honor of Gen- 
eral Meade. That is a fitting memorial to the great man 
who won the Battle of Gettysburg. But such a memorial 
could not be erected for any $30,000 or $50,000. I would 
say that the monument in the Botanic Garden cost over 
$100,000, and I would say that the fountain in honor of 
Columbus in front of the Union Station, which everyone sees 
as soon as he enters this great Capital, cost over $100,000. 
I do not know, but I do not think I am far wrong in my 
estimate. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I would like to have the chairman of 
the committee explain the proposition, because there may 
be other things which we do not understand. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, there is no difference between 
the gentleman and myself in this particular. The words 
monument and memorial have been used interchange- 
ably in all such legislation, and I think it would be very 
difficult for me to discriminate between the two. A monu- 
ment is a memorial and a memorial is more or less monu- 
mental. The character of the monument in recognition of 
the services of Mr. Taft would be within the scope of the 
judgment of the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Within the limit of the appropriation. 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. So if the gentleman thinks there 
would be some value in using the word “ memorial” I would 
suggest that the bill be changed by making it read memo- 
rial” instead of monument.“ Now, as to the expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What about my other thought, that the 
selection of the site should be in conjunction with the Legis- 
lature of the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. LUCE. Ido not know that there would be any objec- 
tion to that, because that would be the normal thing to do, 
I should suppose. I presume that was the case in cennection 
with the site for the statue of Henry Clay recently presented 
to Venezeula. In the ordinary course of things we would 
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naturally consult the Philippine authorities as to the loca- 
tion they most desired. However, that is a detail which I 
think would be better left to the judgment of the authorities 
erecting the memorial. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is there a commission already se- 
lected to handle the location and erect the memorial, and 
if not, who will have chage of that? 

Mr. LUCE. The War Department would have charge of 
it, as I understand. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think that whether there is a 
commission or whether there is authority in the War De- 
partment, that Congress ought not to attempt to designate 
a fountain or something else, but I think latitude ought to 
be given the commission or War Department to select the 
location and select a memorial to fit the location. In legis- 
lating in this way we can not assume to know what is most 
fitting, and I do not believe a limitation like this ought to 
be placed on the commission or on the department. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will permit me, the bill 
itself says that the designs and plans for such monument 
shall be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Then the department ought to be 
given some latitude in selecting the location and the design 
that will fit the location rather than undertake to do it here 
in the bill. 

Mr. LUCE. It seems to me so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the views expressed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Starrorp], that this memorial, because that is what it will 
be, commemorates highly important services that are of an 
epochal character in the history of the Philippines, and I 
wonder if it would be agreeable to the gentleman if we 
would eliminate from the bill section 2. This would mean 
that the secretary would be directed to go ahead, with the 
help of the National Commission on Fine Arts, in the prep- 
aration of plans. There would be no money spent until 
Congress made the necessary appropriation, but they would 
not be cramped in the scope of their project, as they will be 
if section 2 becomes law. 

Mr. LUCE. I should have no objection to that. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. In view of the fact that this distinguished man 
comes from my State I feel it is incumbent upon me to 
see to it, if I possibly can, that this bill will not be passed 
over to-day, but I should like to know who or what agency 
is sponsoring this movement. 

Mr. LUCE. Officers from the War Department came to 

the committee 

Mr. JENKINS. Does not the gentleman think that, be- 
cause of the greatness of this man, probably the greatest of 

all great Ohians, if we are going to provide any kind of 


memorial for him in the Philippines, that this small sum of | 


$35,000 is greatly out of proportion to the greatness of the 
man? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has already agreed to accept an 
amendment eliminating section 2, and it seems to me 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, if we eliminate 
that section there will not be any amount fixed as to what 
the monument or memorial eventually will cost. I think the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and others are quite correct in 
objecting to a $35,000 memorial in the Philippines for a 
man who has been the Governor General of the Philippines, 
the Secretary of War, the President of the United States, 
and the Chief Justice of the United States. We can not 
separate the distinctions that came to this great man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the $35,000 limit will simply 
mean an architectural design; in other words, it will be a 
sort of glorified tombstone. 

Mr. DYER. That is about all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not get much further than 
that with that amount of money. Now, what they have in 
mind is not a colossal statue or a heroic statue, but an 
architectural monument of limited size, of course; and that 
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would cost, the chairman of the Fine Arts Commission in- 
formed me, at least $50,000; but if you want to carry out 
the idea suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JEN- 
KINS] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
and you want to put up a monument of heroic or colossal 
size, your present figure will not even touch it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
anyone who had the slightest contact with the late Chief 
Justice would say that he would abhor a monument, a repro- 
duction of a human figure. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is not necessary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not at all necessary, but what will 
no doubt be found desirable would be some memorial, 
whether fountain or otherwise, and the character of it 
would only be determined upon after a study of a situation 
in the Philippines. It seems to me what Congress ought to 
do is to give authority for the study to be made and for the 
plans to be made and leave it for a later Congress to deter- 
mine the amount of money. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Instead of striking out section 2 alto- 
gether, would it not be well to provide for a report to be 
made to the Congress? This would come with the sanction 
of the department, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and possibly with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be the effect if you elimi- 
nate section 2. The Secretary of War will go ahead with 
his responsibilities, plans will be made, an estimate will go 
to the Budget, the Budget will transmit that estimate. to 
Congress, and then you will have it all before you. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman has studied the bill 
carefully; is the first part of the bill a sufficient authoriza- 
tion for that course? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will yield to me; woula 
the bill as the gentleman suggests be comprehensive enough 
to authorize the Secretary of War to deal with the Philip- 
pine people, or with the Philippine Legislature, if that is 
necessary, so that when this matter progresses it may pro- 
ceed unhampered and may ultimately result in what we all 
apparently want. It is apparent that there is a unanimous ` 
sentiment in favor of providing a memorial entirely fitting 
to this great American. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I had not desired to in- 
trude too much on this bill, but it would be my own 
thought that the Secretary of War being given this respon- 
sibility would very naturally consult with others interested, 
and certainly the authorities and the people of the Philip- 
pines should be consulted in order to get any suggestions 
they might have. It would seem to me, if I may be par- 
doned for making the suggestion, it would be quite proper 
for the Secretary of War to constitute a commission espe- 
cially to study this matter under his direction. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think the gentleman's suggestion is a 
good one. : 

Mr. DYER. I am opposed to the small amount involved 
and having the Secretary of War do this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is going to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. DYER. There ought to be a commission to take it 
up and not limit it simply to a memorial to Mr. Taft as 
Governor of the Philippines, but it should take in the 
history of his entire life. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman is not con- 
taminated with the commission germ. 

Mr. DYER. I do not want any commission; we have the 
Fine Arts Commission, and I am in favor of their doing it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The reason I am not offering the 
usual amendment is that I have the assurance of the Fine 
Arts Commission that only the design of American artists 
would be accepted. I think we have all of the safeguards 
here that are necessary. 

Mr. DYER. I think a report made by the Fine Arts 
Commission would be sufficient. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The War Department, under the 
law, is charged with the jurisdiction: of the Philippine 
Islands, and there is no other authority over them. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to add to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan a clause that the Fine Arts Commission may take 
the matter up with the Filipino people through their legis- 
lature. I want the responsibility placed in the hands of the 
Fine Arts Commission, and not in the hands of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, in answer 
to his suggestion, our administrative officers in the Philip- 
pines are under the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DYER. The time is not far distant when the Fili- 
pino people will have the authority to act for themselves. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that matter is not before us now. 

Mr. DYER. It ought to be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I feel sure that the Secretary of War, 
having this debate before him, will handle this along the line 
that will meet fully with the approval of the gentleman from 
Missouri 


Mr. DYER. What is the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To strike out section 2. In section 1 it 
provides that all plans will have to be approved by the Fine 
Arts Commission. I do not see how it is possible for the 
Fine Arts Commission to directly consult the Filipinos. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think it ought to be under the Sec- 
retary of War. The Fine Arts Commission will approve of 
the artistic design. It should rest with the Secretary of War. 
I do not think the limit of $35,000 is a figure sufficient to 
permit the Secretary of War to build the right kind of 
memorial. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask a question of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I understand it, the limit is not suf- 
ficient to erect a monument of impressive proportions to the 
character of Mr. Taft? 

Mr. LUCE. May I say that $35,000, if I am rightfully in- 
formed, was about the cost of the statue to Henry Clay, also 
the cost of the Ericsson memorial here, on the water front 
of Potomac Park? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not criticizing that, but I was 
making the suggestion that the character of the monument 
indicated does not compare with the achievements of Mr. 
Taft. Do I understand that there is a bill contemplated to 
erect a monument in this country to Mr. Taft? 

Mr. LUCE. I have not heard of such a bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the country has not awakened to 
that then, may I say that in building a monument to him we 
should build it to Mr. Taft as Commissioner, Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands. He had not reached the emi- 
nence at that time which gentlemen speak of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and di- 
rected to select a site at Manila, Philippine Islands, and to provide 
for the erection thereon of a suitable monument to William 
Howard Taft. The design and plans of such monument shall be 
approved by the National Commission on Fine Arts, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
word “monument” in lines 5 and 6 and insert the word 
“ memorial.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp: Lines 5 and 6, strike out the word 
“monument” and insert the word “ memorial.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the second section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the provisions of this resolution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12922) providing for medals of honor and awards to 
Government employees for distinguished service in science 
or for voluntary risk of life and health beyond the ordinary 
risks of duty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I prefer to have this bill go over without prejudice 
for two weeks. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman give me an idea of what 
he questions in the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have given some consideration to the 
bill. I question the propriety, no matter whether it be the 
National Academy of Science or of any other society, to 
pass judgment on the claims of Government employees to 
receive these medals of honor and these other insignia. I 
also question the propriety of this democratic government 
proceeding with the idea of providing decorations to any of 
our civilian class, thereby creating rivalry and possible dis- 
satisfaction among employees who are not recognized. I 
want to give further consideration to that thought. That 
is uppermost in my mind at the present time. I ask that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CLAIM OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TRIBES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3165) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just 
compensation for the remainder of the leased district lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I withhold that request, but 
I reserve the right to object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say that I have dis- 
cussed with the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. HASTINGS, 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. CARTWRIGHT, some 
amendments to this bill which have the approval of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Hastrnes, and, I think, also 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Cartwricut., With 
those amendments I would not object to the bill. I think I 
should state for the Recorp what the changes are. Page 1, 
lines 5 and 6, I suggest to strike out the words “that they 
have never received fair and just” and insert the word 
“for.” That is simply striking out some historical allega- 
tions that may or may not be true. On page 2, in lines 10 to 
13, strike out the words taking into consideration the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which said lands were 
acquired, and purposes for which they were used, and the 
final disposition thereof.” ‘Then, in lieu of the committee 
amendment in lines 13 to 18, insert: In said suit the Court 
of Claims shall also hear, examine, and report on all claims 
which the United States may have against the said Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, and any payment which may have 
been made by the United States, including gratuity, for the 
benefit of any said Indians or for their support and civiliza- 
tion shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as 
a set-off to said suit.” That is the language usually in such 
a bill. On page 2, in line 21, I move to strike out six 
months ” and insert one year.” I think six months is too 
short a time to make the bill effective. Page 3, lines 19 to 
20, I would strike out the sum of not to exceed and insert 
“such sums as may be necessary, not exceeding.” Page 4, 
strike out, in line 7, the word “them” and insert “such 
attorneys.” 
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Most of these amendments are textual and probably not 
of much effect. The most important, to my mind, is the 
substitute for the committee amendment on page 2. With 
those amendments I would have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall briefly 
inform the gentleman that the reason why I desire that this 
bill be not passed at this time is so that I can have an 
opportunity to complete an investigation of it. I desire to 
determine whether a notorious lobbyist, Louis R. Glavis, who 
has been on the pay roll of the Senate Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee as an investigator for many months, has appeared 
before the House committee or before the committee of the 
Senate in favor of this bill. In the 1928 primary political 
campaign in Wisconsin another notorious lobbyist, Richard 
H. Lee, of New York, sent $5,000 to the La Follette Progres- 
sive Republican Club, of Milwaukee County, which was re- 
ceived and expended in a chain system of campaigning in 
violation of the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts, and the 
candidate for governor in whose behalf some of this money 
was received and expended by that club, under oath before 
an investigating committee of the Wisconsin Legislature tes- 
tified that he did not know this Lee very well, but he knew 
his partner, Louis R. Glavis, very well. I have in my posses- 
sion an original letter sent by this former investigator of 
the Senate Indian Affairs Committee to the representative of 
an Indian tribe in Wisconsin asking for a $5,000 fee to have 
a bill which they favor passed by Congress. I feel con- 
strained to object to the consideration of all Indian bills 
where attorneys’ fees enter into them until I am sure that 
this Glavis, this Senate investigator, a contemptible lobbyist, 
is not interested financially in their passage. If the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma can assure me that Glavis and his 
partner Lee have no connection whatever with this bill, I 
shall not press my objection at this time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say to the gentleman that I don’t know 
the gentleman he speaks of, I never heard of him, that he 
has no connection whatever with this bill. He has no fee 
or promise of fee, and I want to make the language as em- 
phatic and as broad as the English language can make it, I 
absolutely guarantee to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
he has no connection with it whatever. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Or his partner, the other 
notorious lobbyist, Lee, who polluted our 1928 Wisconsin pri- 
mary election with his slush funds. 

Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. With that assurance, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I renew the request that the bill go over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Indian Affairs will be 
reached within the week. 

Mr, HASTINGS. It may or it may not; but will the gen- 
tleman withhold his request for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This bill has been on the calendar for a 
long time. I do not want to object to a reasonable request 
by any Member. I want to give all the time necessary for 
study and consideration of the bill. It is not our idea to 
press unduly for consideration of it, but this bill simply 
sends it to the court for a report—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, all of this matter has been heard 
by the Supreme Court and reported on adversely. I will say 
in frankness to the gentleman that I went over this matter 
carefully since the last call of the Consent Calendar. I want 
to examine the decisions of the Supreme Court referred to 
in the letter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will promise us that he 
will give due consideration to it within the next week, as 
far as I am concerned I do not want to unduly press it, and 
I yield to his request. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I went over this carefully, but I have 
not had time to examine the decisions of the court. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Well, it only refers it to the court for an 
investigation and collection of all the facts and report back 
to Congress in lieu of a committee of Congress taking the 
time that it has not got to investigate all the details of this 
claim. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. May I inquire of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa if the amendments suggested by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] are satisfactory? 

Mr. HASTINGS. As far as I can see after a hurried read- 
ing of them, I do not see any objection to them. I have not 
had an opportunity to give them thorough study. 

Mr. DYER. Then we will be able to pass the bill at next 
consent day. It is very deserving legislation. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard 
very briefly at this time. I am delighted that my genial 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] has withdrawn his 
opposition and I sincerely trust that his colleague [Mr. Srar- 
rorD] will also withdraw his opposition. I feel sure he 
would not further oppose this bill if he were familiar with 
the history of the claim. 

The leased district is so called because in 1855 the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians leased the land in question to 
the Government for the settlement of certain other tribes 
of Indians. The claim grows out of article 3 of the treaty 
of 1866, by the terms of which the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations ceded to the United States their lands lying between 
the ninety-eighth and one hundredth degrees of west longi- 
tude, bounded by the Red River on the south and Canadian 
River on the north. The leased district originally comprised 
about 7,700,000 acres of land. The Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Tribes have received no compensation from the Gov- 
ernment for these lands, except for that part which was 
assigned to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians in 1891, 
amounting to 2,400,000 acres. 

These lands were opened as public domain to white settlers 
and sold by the Government of the United States at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions believe that when these lands were opened to settlers 
and sold, a violation of the treaty of 1866 occurred, and the 
money received by the Government from the sale belongs to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 

At intervals since 1866 the two tribes have sought an ad- 
justment, carrying their case to Congress and to the Su- 
preme Court. The court recognized the allegations of the 
Indians that they had been treated unfairly to the extent 
of suggesting that if an injustice had been done the remedy 
was up to Congress; and that is why this bill is before you, 
the purpose of which in substance is to authorize the Court 
of Claims to inquire into and report to Congress whether or 
not the consideration paid for the lands involved was fair 
and just to the tribes, and if not, whether the United States 
should pay additional compensation therefor, and if so, 
what amount should be paid. 

The Federal Government paid the Seminoles for similar 
lands under similar conditions $1.25 per acre. The Federal 
Government paid the Creeks for similar lands under similar 
conditions $1.25 per acre. The Federal Government paid 
the Cherokees $1.42 per acre for similar lands under similar 
conditions. 

The Senate and the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House have held that the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
are entitled to the amount for which the lands were sold, 
less the lands allotted to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians 
and less the cost of sale. Why hold this bill up here? i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]? 

There was no objection. 


USE OF OSAGE INDIAN FUNDS FOR ATTORNEYS’ FEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13132) authorizing the use of Osage funds for attor- 
neys’ fees and expenses of litigation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have no 
objection to the general purpose of the bill. I appreciate the 
need of something of this kind, but it seems to me very pos- 
sible that the amount of money, $100,000, is much more 
than should be needed. The bill is simply an authorization 
for the appropriation of “ not to exceed the sum of $100,000.” 
I would like to know from those interested in the bill what 
would be their construction of that. Suppose this bill 
becomes law, the gentlemen will come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. They first go to the Budget and the 
department, and then come to the Appropriations Committee 
of Congress, asking for an appropriation. Is the department 
and the Budget and our committee then to be told that since 
Congress passed this bill we must appropriate $100,000, or 
can the needs be gone into with care, and no more money 
appropriated than seems to be necessary? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. As far as my own responsibility goes, as 
chairman of the committee, I would say that they should be 
gone into, and that this is not a mandatory amount. It is 
simply the maximum limitation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is not only chairman of 
the committee, but he is the introducer of the bill. I am 
satisfied that the department who prepared the bill will 
never urge that more be appropriated than they feel is 
necessary. I want to be sure that our action in passing the 
bill is not brought up to us as a mandate for the appropria- 
tion of that much money. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In my judgment it would not be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With that understanding, accepting the 
gentleman’s statement that it would not be, I would not feel 
inclined to object to the bill. I will say frankly that I would 
_have objected otherwise. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, there is 
one thing that is not clear to me. This bill is introduced 
with the expectation that two previous acts of Congress will 
be attacked in the future. It has always been my impres- 
sion that where the validity of existing law is attacked it is 
the duty of the Attorney General to defend that law. That 
being so, why is it necessary to go outside and compel these 
Indians to spend their own money, when it is the duty of 
the Attorney General to defend the validity of the two acts, 
that is the act of March 3, 1921, and the act of March 2, 
1929? 

Mr. HASTINGS, 
yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. When this bill was considered two weeks 
ago, it being a bill that affected my own State, I joined with 
others in asking permission that this matter go over two 
weeks in order that I might give it some study. It does 
affect a tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. The mineral rights 
were reserved for a certain length of time, under the origi- 
nal allotment act, and that time would have expired on the 
8th day of April, 1931. Prior to that time and on the date 
mentioned this mineral period was extended. Meantime 
a great many people have bought the surface of the same 
land prior to the passage of this act extending the mineral 
rights. Those individuals claim that when they bought the 
surface rights that they bought all the mineral rights as 
well. 

I know there will be a legal contest immediately after the 
8th day of April of this year. 

In answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuanpra] I have had a little experience with some of this 
Indian ‘litigation, and let me say to the gentleman that we 
find in about all Indian litigation that the Indians are only 
perfunctorily represented by the Department of Justice; 
and where there is so large an amount involved as there is 
in this bill we think the Indians ought to be represented 
by their own attorneys. 

I am in sympathy with the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. I am rather inclined to think that the 
$100,000 is a rather large amount for the defense of an act 
which only calls in question the power of Congress to ex- 


Will the gentleman from New York 
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tend it, but in view of the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Michigan and in view of the fact that I know the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be allowed to go into the ques- 
tion of the services and the amount which ought to be con- 
tracted for and can put another limitation upon it, I think 
this bill ought to pass. There is a great deal involved in 
this bill. Here are 1,500,000 acres of land and practically 
all of it is underlaid with oil and gas. There is a great 
deal involved in this case. 

I see the gentleman from Wisconsin on his feet. Let me 
assure the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] that 
the gentleman he inquired about a while ago has nothing 
whatever to do with this litigation; he is not going to have, 
and no one associated with him is going to have, any con- 
nection with it if this legislation is enacted, so far as I know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand it, it is not the custom 
of the Indians of Oklahoma or the department in their 
behalf to employ any disbarred lawyers to handle their 
claims. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, I know they have not in the past 
and I hope they will not in the future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But certain legislative committees in 
another body are not so particular. 

Mr, HASTINGS. I think this legislation ought to pass. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the Recorp should show that 
this is a proposed appropriation of Indian funds to protect 
their own interests. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And nothing is to be paid out of the 
Treasury but from Osage funds. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker reserving the 
right to object, I think the amount is so large as to im- 
mediately challenge the serious consideration of this com- 
mittee. While I am very loath indeed to object to any 
measure introduced by our efficient chairman of the House 
Indian Affairs Committee, yet here is the authorization of 
an appropriation of $100,000 from the tribal funds of the 
Osage Indians in my State. For what? Not for suits that 
are pending but for supposititious cases and in anticipation 
of litigation that may arise later on. In order to determine 
the amount necessary it seems to me some information 
relative to the legal questions involved may be material. If 
the committee will examine the report made, it will find 
that it involves the construction of the extension act of 1906. 
Read carefully that portion preceding section 3. 

That nothing herein shall authorize the sale of the oil, gas, 
ceal, or other minerals covered by said lands, said minerals being 


reserved to the use of the tribe for a period of 25 years, and the 
royalty to be paid to said tribe as hereinafter provided. 


Here is a specific, definite, and positive reservation of the 
mineral rights in the land to the tribe. 

And provided further, That the oil, gas, coal, and other minerals 
upon said allotted land shall become the property— 

Now, here is the language which may give some little color 
to the contention that they say is about to be made— 

That the oil, gas, coal, and other minerals upon said allotted 
lands shall become the property of the individual owner of said 
land at the expiration of said 25 years, unless otherwise provided 
for by act of Congress. 

Now, listen to this language: 

Unless otherwise provided for by act of Congress. 


This proviso was notice to purchasers of the retention of 
jurisdiction by the Congress, Congress otherwise provided 
by the act of March 3, 1921, extending the original 25-year 
trust period to April 8, 1946, and subsequently, by the act of 
March 2, 1929 (44 Stat. 1478), further extended said 
trust period until April 8, 1958. By these several acts Con- 
gress extended the reservation of the oil, gas, coal, and other 
minerals covered by the lands to the use of the tribe until 
1958. 

In view of the fact that the act must be construed as a 
whole, let me read section 3: 

That the oil, gas, coal, or other minerals covered by the lands 
for the selection and division of which provision is herein made 
are hereby reserved to the Osage Tribe for a period of 25 years, 
and after the 8th day of April, 1906, and leases for all oil, gas, and 
other minerals covered by selections and divisions of land herein 
provided for may be made by the Osage Tribe of Indians through 
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its tribal council, and with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe. 


Now, section 5, and this is the concluding section of that 
part of the act which deals with the mineral rights of the 
lands involved. 

That at the expiration of the period of 25 years from and after 
the Ist day of January, 1907, the lands, mineral interests, and 
moneys, herein provided for and held in trust by the United States 
shall be the absolute property of the individual members of the 

tribe, according to the roll herein provided for, or their 
heirs, as herein provided. 

So that when you construe this act as a whole it clearly 
appears from the act itself that the intention of the Con- 
gress was to reserve these mineral rights to the Osage In- 
dians and to their respective members, as they appeared 
upon the rolls as provided for in that act, and every pur- 
chaser of lands was notified by the act itself that Congress 
reserved the right to enact the amendatory extensions cited. 
This reveals the character of the litigation involved. What 
is it? It is simply the construction of a congressional act, 
and what does that mean? It means that the question in- 
volved is simply the construction of the act which can be 
submitted to the court on an agreed stipulation of fact. 
It does not mean a search for and an investigation of evi- 
dence which very often takes much time. It does not mean 
an examination and cross-examination of witnesses in court 
and the necessary attendance of the attorneys in court. 
It simply means an agreed stipulation of fact to present this 
one question for a construction of the statute. 

Now, what would be a reasonable attorney’s fee in a case 
of this kind? Why, at once anyone would say that $10,000 
would be a very liberal fee; for legal services in such a case 
$10,000 would certainly be ample compensation, where the 
questions involved are as stated. They say this is merely an 
authorization for $100,000. That is true. An authorization 
is not an appropriation, but an authorization is a constant 
and standing temptation for excessive appropriations. 

I therefore will object unless the authorization is cut to 
$50,000, and even then it will exceed any prospective need 
that is shown here or which could arise in the future through 
this litigation. 

As was stated by the gentleman from New York, whose 
duty is it to secure a construction of this statute? 

The Government of the United States voluntarily assumed 
the obligations of guardianship. The Government of the 
United States voluntarily having assumed the duties of 
guardianship and having enacted the legislation which is 
now alleged to be in doubt, upon it devolves the responsibility 
of furnishing these Indians with adequate legal services to 
secure a proper construction of the act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will my colleague from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes, 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will remember that with 
respect to the Osages they pay every dollar of their own 
expenses. We appropriated this year $264,000 out of the 
Osages’ funds to pay their expenses for this coming fiscal 
year, and we have appropriated or authorized to be ex- 
pended out of their funds about the same amount for this 
year. The extension of the mineral period involves quite a 
question and is of great importance to the Osages. There is 
a great amount of property involved, and let me say that I 
am in sympathy with the remarks of my colleague in criti- 
cizing this sum as excessive, but I want to assure him that 
the amount will not be regarded as mandatory, and I want 
to also assure my colleague that in the event of this legisla- 
tion being passed, that before any expenditure is made or 
before any appropriation is made, the Committee on Appro- 
priations will very, very carefully consider all of the ques- 
tions involved in coming to a conclusion as to what is a fair 
and equitable amount to be paid to attorneys employed, and 
that the Committee on Appropriations will not regard this 
legislation as mandatory, and in fact we serve notice now 
that we will not regard the amount as mandatory. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan has already made a statement to this 
effect. The chairman of the committee has acquiesced in 

that statement and has agreed that this amount shall not be 
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regarded as mandatory. I do not want to be a party to hav- 
ing this Congress adjourn without any legislation, and I take 
the responsibility myself of saying that where an Indian 
tribe has so much involved, they should not be prevented 
from expending a part of their own funds in defending their 
own property, and I want to say further to my colleague that 
from all the experience I have had, and every other attorney 
has had the same experience in Indian litigation, they are 
only perfunctorily represented by the Government of the 
United States, and the best and most effective representation 
an Indian tribe has ever had is through the employment of 
some special attorney, and the only suits they have ever 
won—and I challenge you to point to any others—have been 
where they have employed special attorneys to look after 
and defend such cases for them. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma and Mr. LaGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman must agree 
that my statement as to the questions involved and the 
procedure concerned is correct. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, yes. It involves a question of law; 
but the gentleman knows and I know that this is going to 
be tested on and after April 8, 1931. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I want to ask the gentleman 
this question: If the law had been properly administered, 
there never would have been any question raised, in view of 
the fact the Secretary of the Interior had to approve those 
conveyances or those deeds, and if he had put the reserva- 
tion into deeds reserving the mineral rights, carrying out 
the intention of this statute, no question could have been 
raised here. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In answer to my colleague, I believe that 
all of that statute is read into the deed anyhow. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. If it is, then we have the in- 
tention of Congress expressed, and there can be no mistake 
about it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I agree with my colleague as to the 
intention of Congress. We do not disagree over the legal 
question. I believe, however, that the Osage Tribe of 
Indians ought to be allowed to be represented and to pay for 
it out of their own funds, and I want to assure my colleague 
that no extravagant appropriation will be made if this bill 
passes if I can prevent it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I think I can clarify this matter somewhat. This 
bill authorizes the Osage Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to use so much of $100,000 as may 
be necessary. It may be $50 or it may be $10,000, but they 
are not limited, and the council of 10 or 12 men represent- 
ing the tribe—intelligent people, some of them lawyers— 
together with the Secretary of the Interior, are authorized 
to use so much of this money as may be necessary to employ 
counsel. Now, to do what? To try a lawsuit involving from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Now, there is just where I 
differ from the gentleman from Kansas. It does not involve 
that amount. It simply involves the amount of minerals 
under any quarter section of land in dispute. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But the decision of the court 
will affect the title to all the mineral in and under more 
than a million acres of their land. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The general results might 
involve that amount, but no such amount would be involved 
in any single suit. 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. Oh, no; but that is immaterial. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Now, does the gentleman 
from Kansas know that during the last 10 years the per 
capita payments from the Osage tribal funds have decreased 
from $8,600 to $2,480? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Where have those funds 
gone? A large amount of.them have been wasted and dis- 
sipated by bad administration. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Oh, I do not think so, alto- 
gether. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. In a large degree. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. There is no question but what 
the sum of from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 is involved in this 
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matter. Nobody knows just how much the property is 
worth, and the authorization is to use only so much of the 
Indians’ money, not exceeding $100,000, as may in the judg- 
ment of the council and the Secretary of the Interior be 
necessary to properly present the Indians’ law side of the 
controversy in the United States district court, the United 
States circuit court of appeals, and the United States Su- 
preme Court, three Federal courts; and the Indians say it is 
their own money. They are not chumps, they are not fools, 
and they know something about what ought to be done, and 
inasmuch as it is their money, it does seem to me we ought 
to pass this legislation. I might say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Judge Garser, that originally I entertained the 
same views that he did concerning the amount of money 
proposed for attorney fees to be used for the protection of 
the Indians’ legal rights. The bill as originally drawn au- 
thorized the appropriation of $100,000 of the Indians’ tribal 
money. But this was amended by the committee so as to 
read: 

To authorize so much of $100,000 as in the judgment of the 
council and the Secretary of the Interior might be necessary to 
employ suitable counsel to represent the Indians’ rights. 

The bill was otherwise strengthened by amendments in 
such way as to better protect Indians’ rights to the property. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
statement and the assurance of the chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Committee that the authorization shall be no index 
to the amount, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman is right in his action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment to the bill, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, as follows: 

That the Tribal Council is hereby authorized to employ 
an attorney or attorneys, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to represent the interests of the Osage Tribe in any 
suits or actions to be brought by the Osage Tribe or to defend 
any suit or actions to be brought by anyone against the Osage 
Tribe or any oil or gas or other mineral lessee in any court having 
jurisdiction of such suits or actions, involving the validity of that 
part or of the acts of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1249), and 
March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1478), extending the period of ownership in 
the Osage Tribe of the oil, gas, and mineral rights in and under the 
lands in Osage County belonging to the Osage Tribe; and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated from the oil and gas 
royalties and bonuses accruing and to accrue to the Osage Tribe 
of Indians not to exceed the sum of $100,000 to pay attorneys’ 
fees and all other expenses in the prosecution or defense of said 
litigation. Said fund shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the 
Interior on bills approved by the Osage Tribal Council and the 
superintendent of the Osage Agency. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out in 
the title the word “use” and insert the word “ appropria- 
tion.” 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hastincs: Page 1 in the title, strike out the 
word “use” and insert the word appropriation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I can not see much dif- 
ference in the substitution of the word appropriation ” for 
the word “use.” Perhaps my distinguished colleage from 
Oklahoma can. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You could authorize and it might not 
require an appropriation. 

AMENDING THE NATURALIZATION LAWS AS TO THE COMPETENCY 
OF WITNESSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10670) to amend the naturalization laws in respect 
of competency of witnesses. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to call the attention to a situation which 
comes up under this bill that I have spoken of before sev- 
eral times. There has been recently a discussion on the 
amendment of revision of rules of the House. Here are 
bills on the Consent Calendar with a minority report and 
the committee amendments. I submit that in the revision 
of the rules whether it would be considered wise to permit 
that bill to go on the Consent Calendar when there is a 
minority report against the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say that, although gentlemen 
have originally preferred minority views, when the bill 
comes up they might not have cohorts enough to prevent 
its consideration. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In spite of the minority 
report there must be some hope of putting it over on consent 
day. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4665) extending the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is the first of a number of private bridge bills on 
the Calendar. I want to go on record as being opposed to 
every one of such bills. I realize that it is useless to object 
to the bills, because in a few days they will be brought back 
in an omnibus bill, and passed. 

I favor all bills extending to the States and municipalities 
the right to construct bridges but where the grant is given 
to an individual or corporation I oppose them, and want to 
be so recorded. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
chairman of the subcommittee on bridges has repeatedly on 
the floor promised those of us who are opposed to the private 
toll bridges to grant a hearing on the bills that have been 
introduced, his bill, my bill, and other bills to revise the 
general bridge act. The promise has never been kept. I do 
not think that we will get a hearing before the 4th of March; 
but we will in the next Congress. 

It is my firm belief that the publicity which has been 
given to the discussion of these bills on the floor of the 
House has resulted in destroying the bond market for private 
toll bridges. This bill confirms that statement because the 
original act was passed in 1927, and this is the third time 
that they have come to Congress and asked for an extension. 
They can not get the money to go ahead. The people refuse 
to buy the bonds for they know that the project they are 
advocating is not from the standpoint of necessity, but 
simply for convenience. 

I want to record my objection to all of the bills—and I 
will vote against them—the one from my own city, St. Louis, 
included. 

I prevented the passage of one bridge bill giving a private 
individual the right to construct a bridge in the county ad-. 
joining my city. What happened? Why the State of Mis- 
souri is building a free bridge, so if my fight against toll 
bridges has done no more than to get this free bridge it has 
been worth while. 

We have a bridge across the Missouri River between St. 
Louis and St. Charles County, Mo. For the information of 
the Members and the country let me tell you what a com- 
mittee of citizens have accomplished with that bridge. They 
organized a free bridge committee and bought the bridge 
for $1,200,000, made numerous repairs, constructed a new 
roadway of concrete, and so forth. They spent a great deal 
of money in this way. The bridge was taken over in 1927. 

Since 1927 this free bridge committee has paid a total of 
$967,228 which represent the net profits. Just think of it, 
and the round trip charge is but 45 cents for an automobile. 
They will soon make the final payment and then the chair- 
man, Judge Sam Hodgdon, will, acting for the committee, 
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turn the bridge over to the State with the distinct under - 
standing that it shall be forever free to the public. 

That is an example of the tolls collected on some private 
toll bridges. Of course there are not many that make this 
amount of money but there are some, such as the De Valls 
Bluff (Ark.), toll bridge recently taken over by the State 
of Arkansas. There are numerous bills on the calendar pro- 
viding for extension of time. This is due to the fact the 
promoters can not finance them. The general public has 
lost so much money buying bridge bonds it is very hard to 
get a responsible investment banker to handle such bonds. 

All that is necessary to prevent the construction of private 
toll bridges is to keep the public informed of the losses sus- 
tained by those who have invested in private toll-bridge 
bonds. This information has been given by the press to the 
entire country and slowly but surely the private toll-bridge 
promoter is being elminated from the picture. 

As I said before the House by several record votes has 
shown a disposition to pass legislation of this character and 
therefore it is useless to object because the bills would be 
back in an omnibus bill and passed in a few wecks. I pre- 
dict that few, if any, private toll bridges authorized at this 
session will be constructed. The people have been educated, 
they will not subscribe for the bonds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, permit 
me to say to my colleague from Missouri that the way to 
record his objection is to object. I object. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am some- 
what impressed by the statement made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] calling attention to the fact 
that there had already been an extension of this particu- 
lar authorization. I became a Member of this body only 
on December 1, last. My predecessor had been deceased for 
almost a year, and the extension of this particular au- 
thorization was held up on account of the fact that our 
district had no representation during that period. While 
this particular bill has the earmarks of being a private 
enterprise, I assure the gentleman from Missouri, and the 
Members of the House, that it is in reality not a private 
undertaking. The mayor and quite a number of the citi- 
zens of Sistersville are interested, technically, in their pri- 
vate capacity, but in reality as public officials, and, in addi- 
tion to that, we have a State bridge commission in West 
Virginia which is cooperating in every particular to free all 
toll bridges in our State. This particular project has taken 
definite shape. These people have expended vast sums of 
money out of their own pockets, purely as a public under- 
taking. I assure the Members of the House that this is not 
a. financing project. It is a project which has been under- 
taken in the best of faith, and I believe it will be a great 
misfortune to withhold the authorization of this extension. 
I trust the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Perhaps the gentleman will state 
whether the promoters have spent any money in commenc- 
ing the actual construction of the bridge. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. The 1929 session of the 
West Virginia Legislature created what is known as the 
State Bridge Commission of West Virginia. That tem- 
porarily held up all of these private undertakings until plans 
could be made to conform to the organization of the West 
Virginia State Bridge Commission. I might further say 
that in instances where the construction of a private toll 
bridge or any kind of a toll bridge has not conformed to the 
plan of the West Virginia Bridge Commission, the commis- 
sion has made its own objection before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That does not reply to my suggestion. 
This bridge was originally authorized by act of Congress 
February 20, 1928. The gentleman will concede, I am sure, 
that there has been no actual construction commenced. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. That is correct. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the only money expended has 
been in a promotion scheme to try to peddle the bonds or 
stock. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. No; it is not a promotion 
scheme. As I am informed by these people, they have ex- 
pended money in procuring traffic surveys and in a number 
of other ways. I am not able to give an itemized statement 
of the expenditures. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The report is barren on that? 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose we pass it over without preju- 
dice, and I will talk with the gentleman in the meantime. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not a fact that in West Virginia the 
policy of the legislature is to meet the objections that have 
been made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
and to free all bridges from any toll if possible? 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And may I say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] that there are on the calendar 
several extension bills that have been extended frequently. 
This is the first time this company has asked for an exten- 
sion. The original authorization is not two years old. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is the way I am guided: Where 
actual construction has been commenced, and it is not com- 
pleted within the time specified in the original bill, then I 
think there is some good ground for asking for an extension; 
but when nothing has been done and construction has not 
been commenced, and the report is entirely bare of any 
information upon that, I do not see how I can let the bill 
pass. 

Mr. JENKINS. West Virginia in this moment is being 
watched by the bridge people all over the country, because 
it is the pioneer in this movement. I would be glad to see 
the gentleman withdraw his objection and allow this bill to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
New York withdraw his objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, ST. LOUIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12966) authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance 
Corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, there is one feature of this bill to which I wish to di- 
rect an inquiry; that is the recapture clause in lines 12 and 
13 on page 3. Under the provisions of the bill the right to 
recapture without paying anything for good will is limited 
to five years after the completion of the bridge. It seems 
to me that that is a very short time. If any public authori- 
ties wish to condemn this property, they will have to exer- 
cise that right within five years, without paying anything 
for the good will. Five years is nothing in the lifetime of a 
bridge construction. 

I think that period of time should be extended so that 
the public authorities would have the right to condemn this 
bridge within 20 years without payment for the good will. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding I have no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I believe that when you are a good 
organization man you ought to uphold the hands of the 
administration. You certainly do not want to be catalogued 
as an insurgent, and if there is any time when the ad- 
ministration requires support in every way, now is the time,, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, says that he recommends against 
favorable action on this bill. I am going in this instance to 
support the administration. I object. 
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Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


COMPENSATION, SECRETARY OF TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 769 (H. R. 11368). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man proposes to fix the figure at $4,400? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes; so that there will be no actual raise at 
this time. I will offer such an amendment at the proper 
time. 

Mr. COLLINS. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., F 
this act the salary of the secretary of the Territory of Alaska is 
fixed at $5,800 per annum. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Maas: 5 page 1, strike out 65,800 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $4,400. 

The amendment was Ka ae to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER BETWEEN ALBANY 
AND RENSSELAER, N. Y. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13516) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River between the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, 
N. V. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 


by the superintendent of public works of "the State of New York, 
by an act of Congress approved January 24, 1930, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respecti respectively, from January 24, 1930. 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this 
expressly reserved. 
With the following committee amendment: 


phe who line 2, png UE 0A At oat a and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures 1931.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER AT THE SOUTHERLY EXTREMITY OF 
THE CITY OF TROY, N. Y. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13517) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a free highway bridge across the 
Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the city of 
Troy, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Hudson River at 
the southerly extremity of the city of Troy, N. Y., authorized to be 
built by the superintendent of public works of the State of New 
York by an act of Ketan ize approved April 18, 1930, ra hereby 
extended one and three years, ively, from April 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal gs 
y reserved. 
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With the following committee amendment: 
e strike out “1930” and insert in lieu thereof 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS POTOMAC RIVER AT OR NEAR DAHLGREN, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13526) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the Secretary of Agriculture says that almost five 
years have elapsed since the original authorization was 
granted to private interests involved in the construction 
of this bridge, and the department feels that no further 
extension of time should be granted, and I therefore object. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion a moment? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I withhold it. 

Mr. GAMBRILL, I think the statement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is misleading, for it ereates an impres- 
sion that the five years has been the time the promoters of 
this bridge have had an opportunity to go ahead with its 
construction. As a matter of fact, the final plans for this 
bridge were not approved by the War Department until 
April, 1929, and were not received by the promoters until 
May, 1929. By the time the final plans were received the 
condition of the country industrially and financially was 
such that it was impossible for the promoters to make 
arrangements for the completion of this bridge. I am as- 
sured by responsible people from Maryland and Virginia 
that if this extension is granted the bridge will be con- 
structed, and I hope the gentleman from New York will 
withdraw his objection. 

I want to add, in further answer to the gentleman from 
New York and for his benefit, that I do not believe the 

of the United States should permit itself to be 
influenced by a statement made by some bureaucrat of the 
Department of Agriculture. We can not build this bridge 
out of funds appropriated by the State of Maryland. We 
are doing all we can for the building of roads, and we are 
expending every year about $13,000,000 for the building of 
good roads in the State of Maryland. We should not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by recommendations made by 


some bureaucrat in the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. If I may say to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] the gentleman from New York is 
the last man in this House to whom the gentleman can 
make such a reference, but, when I see my poor Secretary 
of Agriculture abandoned by his whole party, I am going to 
stand by him, and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE RIVER AT OR NEAR SAN BENITO, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13532) to extend the time for the construction of the 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San Benito, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask the great authority on international 
bridges something about this bridge. The Department of 
Agriculture does not enter into it. I wish the gentleman 
would enlighten the House. 

Mr. GARNER. The Department of Agriculture may have 
recommended adversely on this bridge, but it does not con- 
trol the situation in Mexico. I admit that in the United 
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States, when it comes to building private bridges by private 
capital, there is some reason for such adverse recommenda- 
tions, but whenever you go to connect with a foreign coun- 
try it is a different situation. For instance, if we had all 
the fees that were charged in this country they would add 
that much more in Mexico. However, we can not build 
bridges across the Rio Grande except by private capital. 
The State of Texas can not build them. There is not a 
county in the State that can build them. We either have to 
have a treaty with Mexico providing for free bridges or else 
Mexico will take the tolls and put them in their till, and we 
will have them free on this side. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We had a similar experience in Can- 
ada, and the very able Representative from the State of 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron] went up there and negotiated with 
the people and got them to accept what I call the Cramton 
formula, whereby a very. satisfactory arrangement was made 
as to the recapture of the bridge eventually and the erection 
of the bridge in the meantime. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea to send the gentleman from Michigan to Mexico. 

Mr. GARNER. I imagine that if my friend from Michi- 
gan had to go to the City of Mexico for the purpose of 
making some arrangements he would have greater difficulty 
than he had when he went to Canada, and it would be under 
somewhat different conditions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress 
approved February 15, 1929, to be built by the Rio Grande del 
Norte Investment Co., across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex., are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 

In line 8, strike out the words “the date of approval hereof” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ February 15, 1931.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to He engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT OR NEAR RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13533) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande City, 
Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Texas 
how far apart are the bridges as authorized in these two 
respective bills? 

Mr. GARNER. About 75 or 80 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has never been my good fortune to 
be on the Rio Grande border. Can the gentleman tell me 
how many international bridges there are over the Rio 
Grande? 

Mr. GARNER. From El Paso to Brownsville, a distance 
of some 1,200 miles, and counting two bridges at Browns- 
ville, there are seven. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are the tolls the same on all the 
bridges? 

Mr. GARNER. On most of them they are the same, and 
they are fairly reasonable. Whenever a pedestrian can go 
across such a bridge for 5 cents I think the gentleman will 
admit that is a fairly reasonable rate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What do they charge for an ordinary 
automobile? 

Mr. GARNER. Twenty cents, except that on some of the 
isolated bridges the charge is 50 cents. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas whether he has made an investigation to 
determine whether any of those plutocrats who have had 
some large tax refunds about which he always complains are 
interested in the company asking for this franchise? 

Mr, GARNER. I can say positively they are not. 

Mr. PARKS. I want to say to the gentleman that through- 
out the United States I do not know of any bridges on which 
tolls are as cheap as they are in the gentleman’s district, 
and they certainly have not refunded any $16,000,000, as 
your party has refunded to the Whitney estate. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If this bill is enacted, then 
it will be easier to bring good liquor into this country from 
Mexico to satisfy the appetites of the wet-drinking, dry-vot- 
ing statesmen from the Southern States. 

Mr. PARKS. When the gentleman says “ good liquor,” he 
is talking about something I do not know anything about, 
because I do not think there is any such stuff. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress ap- 
proved February 15, 1929, to be built by the Rio Grande City- 
Camargo Bridge Co., across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex., are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from the date of approval hereof. 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved 


With the following committee amendment: 

In line 8 strike out the words “the date of approval hereof” 
and insert in lieu thereof February 15, 1931.“ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER NEAR TRENTON, N. J. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil 
(H. R. 13536) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill be taken from the Speaker’s table and 
considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a Sen- 
ate bill of similar import will be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construc- 
tion of the bridge authorized by act of Congress ak he August 
24, 1912, to ke built by the coe ge Ae or Railroad Co. and the 

lvania & Newark Rallroad Co. across the Delaware River 
near the city of Trenton, N. J., which has heretofore been extended 
by Congress to August 24, 1931, is hereby extended for a further 
period of three years from the last-named date: That 
it shall not be lawful to 8 or commence the completion of 
FC agaln be submitted to and 
approved by the Chief of and by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ELK RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 14051) to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 


way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Elk River on the Fayetteville- 
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Winchester Road near the town of Kelso, Lincoln County, 
Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee, 
and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Elk River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on 
the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of Kelso, in 
Lincoln County, Tenn. in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word Tennessee,“ strike out the 
words “and its successors and assigns.” 

On page 2, in line 1, strike out the word “the” where it 
occurs the second time and insert in lieu thereof the word “an.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


DAM ACROSS THE MAHONING RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14264) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Warren, in 
the State of Ohio, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning River, 
in the State of Ohio,” approved September 22, 1922. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved September 
22, 1922, granting the consent of Congress to the city of Warren, 
Ohio, to construct, maintain, and operate, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, a dam across the Mahoning River, 
in the city of Warren, in the county of Trumbull, in the State 
of Ohio, be, and the same is hereby, revived and reenacted: 
Provided, That this act shall be null and void unless the actual 
construction of the dam herein referred to be commenced within 
one year and completed within three years from the date of 
r hereof. 

2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14276) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and 
Meigs Counties, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn., authorized to be built by the Highway Department of the 
State "of Tennessee by an act of Congress approved January 24, 
1930, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from 
January 24, 1931. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, N. Y. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14452) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this is from my own State, and the Department of 
Agriculture recommends against it. I therefore object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14558) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near New Martinsville, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R.14676) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE KANKAKEE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14681) granting the consent of Congress to the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Kankakee River. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Oo., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge and approaches thereunto across the Kankakee River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the line be- 
tween the counties of Laporte and Starke, and in Dewey Township, 
in Laporte County, and Railroad Township, in Starke County, in 
the State of Indiana, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Co., its 
successors and assigns; and any corporation to which such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or 
which shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or other- 
wise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “thereunto” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ thereto.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “ assigns” and the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ assigns” and a comma. 

In line 10, after the word “ which,” insert the words “or any 
person to whom.” - 

In line 12, strike out the word “which” and insert the word 
“ who.” 

In line 15, after the word “corporation,” insert the words or 
person.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dentson: Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike 
out the words “the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co.” and insert in lieu thereof the words “the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rallroad Co.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the same amend- 
ment in lines 8 and 9, on page 2. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Denison: Page 2, line 8, strike out 
the words “the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway Co.” 
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and insert in lieu thereof the words * the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14689) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Cairo, II. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE TOMBIGBEE RIVER, MISS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15138) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
highway commission and the board of supervisors of Ita- 
wamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Tombig- 
bee River. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the State highway commission of Mississippi and the 
board of supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., and their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Fulton, 
in the county of Itawamba, in the State of Mississippi, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

1, line 5, strike out the word “ and.” 

Line 7, after the word free, insert the word highway.“ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF HOCKING RIVER, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8736) to authorize and direct a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Hocking River for the distance it flows through 
Athens County, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin what are we going 
to do with all these surveys of rivers? Sooner or later you 
will have to adopt some policy, or this is going to be a river 
and harbor proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are making substantial advance in 
that direction when we make surveys for floods that only 
occur once in a lifetime. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, let me say that this is one 
of six or seven bills reported out by the committee last year. 
These bills all came on the Consent Calendar about a month 
ago and have all passed except this one. This was objected 
to, but for what reason I do not know. There was no reason 
assigned. 

I happen to know about all of these bills. This bill refers 
to a river in my district and I am familiar with the whole 
situation. I have made extensive investigation, and I am 
sure it would be in line with the policy already indicated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The river has been on its good be- 
havior since 1913. 

Mr. JENKINS. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. From the report. 

Mr. JENKINS. The evidence before the committee, and 
the evidence that I have adduced, shows that this river gets 
out of bounds with disastrous floods at least twice a year. 
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It goes through a very rich territory and the boundaries ad- 
join several very thriving cities. I want to say that it is not 
contemplated to spend a great amount of money—just for 
a survey to see what the Government can do to relieve 
fioods, if anything. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I see the gentleman from Arizona on 
his feet; what does he know about this river? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I rose for the purpose of 
asking whether or not this stream is navigable? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is a question that this survey will 
disclose. At one time it was navigable for 7 or 8 miles. 

Mr. HUDSON. If that is true, this bill should be referred 
to the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh, no; this is a question of flood control 
and navigation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Flood control enters into any stream. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

f ar JENKINS. Will the gentleman withhold that mo- 
on? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will withhold it for a 
moment. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have gone into this matter extensively; 
I know the situation; and I know it is much more meritori- 
ous than bills that have been passed by the Congress at this 
session. If the gentleman wants any further information 
about it, I think I can supply it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The other bills similar to 
this were passed by unanimous consent while I was absent 
from the floor. I came back just in time to pick this up, 
and I think for the time being it would be as well to let it 
go over. 

Mr. JENKINS. There is a condition with reference to 
this bill that does not apply to others. In the Ohio River, 
2 or 3 miles below the mouth of this river, is a dam. The 
result is that the pool backs up and floods into the mouth 
of this river. That is a very desirable situation under some 
circumstances if the Government would keep the mouth of 
this river clear. Before the dam was built there was navi- 
gation up this river for 6 or 7 miles. Since the Government 
has built this dam they have not kept the mouth of the 
river clear, so that small boats that carry produce and 
sand can go in and out of the stream. It is important that 
a survey be made, and it can not cost more than $1,500. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then why does not the State 
expend the fund? 

Mr. JENKINS. Because the improvement, if made, is 
contiguous to the Ohio River where only the Government has 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It is a very interesting ques- 
tion and I shall have to insist. 

Mr. HUDSON. The statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio makes it clear that this is a question of navigation, and 
not flood control. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

POLICING OF MILITARY ROADS LEADING OUT OF DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8140) to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentlemen withhold 
their objections for a moment? ' 

Mr. COLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am reserving my objection because 
I have some amendments which I believe will eliminate the 
objectionable features of the bill. My objection to the bill 
is not that it is not one to police military roads, but it would 
confer jurisdiction on the United States commissioner in 
that district in Virginia to try people for violations of law 
committed on that road. 

The objections I have may be eliminated by striking out, 
on page 2, after line 17, the balance of the line and all of 
lines 18 to 25, both inclusive, and, on page 3, striking out all 
of lines 1, 2, and 3 and the word “ Virginia” in line 4, and 
then, on page 3, line 19, after the word “ Virginia,” strike 
out the remainder of the line and all of lines 20 to 25, both 
inclusive, and lines 1 and 2 on page 4, and the word “ serv- 
ices in line 3, and to insert in lieu thereof the words and 
the courts of the District of Columbia shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction to try cases of all persons charged with viola- 
tions of law and/or the said rules and regulations committed 
on the military roads hereinbefore mentioned.” In other 
words, I would provide for trial in the courts of Virginia and 
not before the commissioner, and that people committing 
petty offenses may be brought before the magistrate or the 
police court, whatever he is called in the District of Colum- 
bia, giving that court concurrent jurisdiction. That would 
remove the juridical features of the bill to which I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I have already indicated to 
the gentleman from New York, his amendment would be 
satisfactory to me. If the amendments were adopted, the 
bill, if enacted into law, would simply vest jurisdiction in 
Colonel Grant to police this military road in Arlington 
County, and the amendments the gentleman has suggested 
would be entirely acceptable to him. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. All the gentleman from Virginia is 

interested in is the policing of the roads and not changing 
the jurisdiction of the United States court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the amendments proposed it would 
still leave the National Capital Park Police assigned to duty 
in Virginia. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no use of doing that. A number 
of us object to the idea of sending the District of Columbia 
police outside the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia. 
That is the fundamental thing in the bill, and as long as 
we are going to object I see no use in further taking up the 
time of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I object. 


CONCERNING FALSE REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 10560) to amend section 22 of the Federal reserve act. | 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ASSISTANTS TO CLERK OF STATE COURT IN NATURALIZATION 
MATTERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12740) relating to clerical assistants to clerks of State 
courts, exercising naturalization jurisdiction. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. My objection is to this fiscal arrangement, which is 
provided in this bill, whereby it permits payment of a salary 
out of the fees, which would change the policy adopted in 
all of the departments that all fees are covered into the 
Treasury and all salaries paid by appropriations. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have an amendment that meets the objection sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York, and I understand 
that my amendment is agreeable to those in charge of the 
bill. If so, I would not object. If the amendment were not 
accepted, however, I would join the gentleman from New 
York in objecting. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentle- 
man from Michigan state what his amendment is, for the 
benefit of the author of the bill, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 2, strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Payment of such allowances may be made from the appropria- 
tion for general expenses of the Bureau of Naturalization under 
such regulations as the commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, may prescribe. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] has referred to me as the author of this 
bill. That is hardly correct. The bill is one introduced by 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jonnson], whose committee has 
jurisdiction of this subject. It is the outcome of an effort 
made by me to secure justice and fairness for the taxpayers 
of my county. My county of Westchester is adjacent to the 
City of New York, and has a rapidly growing population with 
a very large number of aliens in it. There is a great nat- 
uralization business. That business has been conducted by 
the clerk of the county of Westchester as the clerk of the 
supreme court, and it has been found that the allowance 
which he now receives under the existing statute is very 
much less than the cost of the service rendered to the Fed- 
eral Government. Under existing law, which, as I under- 
stand, is not fully quoted in the report, he is limited to receive 
automatically one-half of the fees paid up to a limit of 
$6,000. That is to say he is limited to receive as reimburse- 
ment for the expense incurred in rendering the service to 
$3,000. The existing law provides that where the fees exceed 
$6,000 the Commissioner of Naturalization may make an 
additional allowance, but that the Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization has been reluctant to do because that may not 
come out of the fees but must come out of his appropriation, 
as the fees are covered into the Treasury. So the clerk of 
our court has not been able to secure anything over $3,000 
though the actual cost much exceeds that amount. 

The bill I introduced was to amend the existing law so 
that the clerk of my county could receive (and it applies to 
some of the other large counties adjacent to the large cities 
where clerks of State courts render the same service) up to 
the limit of $6,000. I will say frankly to the House and to 
the members of the committee, this bill in no way meets the 
situation in my county and will grant no relief to the tax- 
payers of my county, because, in order to be operative as the 
bill has been introduced by the chairman of the Committee 
on Naturalization, the fees collected must aggregate $30,000 
before the clerk can receive $6,000. As a matter of fact, that 
is a prohibitive limit. We are not collecting currently, and 
have no prospect of collecting anything like $30,000 in my 
county of Westchester. Therefore this bill, even if enacted, 
would not grant the relief which I feel our people are en- 
titled to, and therefore I will say, also frankly, that I am not 
particularly interested in the passage of this bill in the form 
in which it is presented to the House, and we must look to 
the future for adequate relief. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Warrwricut!] is not interested in it, I am going to object 
to it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. LaGUARDIA 
objected. 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2113) to aid in effectuating the purposes of the Federal 
laws for promotion of vocational agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, this is a 
bill that comes from the Department of Education which 
simply takes a state corporation and makes it a Federal cor- 
poration. Now, it seems to me that is going a little too far, 
and, without going into the merits of the bill 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of New York. We have incorporated Boy Scouts 
and hundreds of organizations. Now, you have a group of 
boys organized in different States to aid vocational agricul- 
ture. A farmer boy has very little to encourage him in 
these days to stay on the farm, and yet there are 29,000 boys 
on the farms of this country taking courses in vocational 
agriculture who are interested in this bill. They are boys 
between 14 and 18 years of age. This is quite similar to 
the 4-H clubs and clubs of that character. The teachers in 
vocational agriculture have found that this organization, 
known as the Future Farmers of America, is most effective 
in interesting the boys in agriculture. This is not establish- 
ing a new precedent as far as incorporating boys’ clubs is 
concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the 
National Congress was very hesitant to give national charters 
to voluntary organizations of this character. 

Mr. REED of New York. I went to the Congressional 
Library and made a list of the number of corporations au- 
thorized by Congress, and it runs into the hundreds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They will not from now on. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This is against the policy of both the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House. The policy that was laid 
down some time ago was that there is no power in Con- 
gress to incorporate, except in furtherance of some of the 
delegated powers that Congress has received under the Con- 
stitution. We admit, however, there were a number of char- 
ters granted improvidently, but we think the position we 
have taken is sound. 

Mr. REED of New York. It is quite evident that in former 
years statesmen have not taken that position. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A great many of the corporations to 
which the gentleman refers are District of Columbia cor- 
porations. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not considering those. 
The only place to which the District of Columbia can go for 
a charter is to Congress. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Perhaps Congress has been too gen- 
erous in the past in incorporating such organizations. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. All of us are in favor of encouraging the 
boys, but how many Federal corporations have been author- 
ized within the last five years? Can the gentleman tell us 
that? 

Mr. REED of New York. I am not concerned about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam, because I have been watching that 
matter. These boys can get along without a Federal corpo- 
ration. They can have a national association. They do not 
have to be incorporated by the Government. There is no 
occasion for it. 

Mr. REED of New York. They are incorporated in a great 
many different States to-day, and they would like to cen- 
tralize their activities. This is the head of government. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there are a few of us here who have 
been watching this matter and keeping down these unneces- 
sary Federal corporations. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. DYER, Mr. LaGUARDIA, and Mr. 
COLLINS objected. 

TEMECULA OR PECHANGA RESERVATION, CALIF, ` 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 15064) to reserve 440 acres of public-domain land for 


addition to the Temecula or Pechanga Reservation, Calif. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 440 acres of land, described as the 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, each half northeast quarter, 
and south half section 36, township 8 south, range 2 west, San 
Bernardino meridian, California, be, and the same are hereby, 
withdrawn from the public domain and reserved as an addition to 
the Temecula or Pechanga Indian Reservation, a trust patent to 
be issued therefor to the band in accordance with and under 
authority contained in the act of January 12, 1891 (26 Stat. 712), 
as amended by the act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. 1015-1022): 
Provided, That the rights and claims of any bona fide settler 
initiated under the public land laws prior to September 27, 1930. 
the date of withdrawal of the land from all form of entry, shall 
not be affected by this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF RESTRICTIVE PERIOD AGAINST ALIENATION, LEASE, 
MORTGAGE, ETC., FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15603) to extend the restrictive period against aliena- 
tion, lease, mortgage, or other encumbrance of any interest 
of restricted heirs of members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs whether the notorious former in- 
vestigator of the Senate and lobbyist, Mr. Louis R. Glavis, 
or his equally notorious partner, Mr. Richard H. Lee, lobbyist 
from New York, made any appearance before the gentle- 
man’s committee in behalf of this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have never seen the gentlemen in my 
life, and they have never been before our committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of -Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

CRUISER “ GALVESTON” SILVER SERVICE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13160) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Rosenberg Li- 
brary, in the city of Galveston, Tex., the silver service pre- 
sented to the United States for the cruiser Galveston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I was asked by a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee to object to all bills from the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee called during his absence. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Surely the gentleman is not going to ob- 
ject to this measure which, I am quite sure, the gentleman 
referred to participated in reporting. I presume he did, 
because it is the unanimous report of that committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman knows then the member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee I have in mind and he is 
quite sure that the passage of this bill will meet with this 
member’s approval. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask this question at the suggestion of my 
coworker. Why do you incorporate in the bill the words 
Rosenberg Library ”? Is that a separate institution? 

Mr. BRIGGS. The city has merged its interests with the 
interests of the Rosenberg Library, a philanthropic in- 
stitution. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is strictly a public library? 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of ob- 
jection, I understand this bill only provides for the loaning 
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of this silver service by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Rosenberg Library and that it may be recalled by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in case the department wishes to use the 
silver service on another vessel. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. The bill is in the usual form. 

Mr. DYER. Of course, all of these silver services are 
loaned, and not given outright. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The Navy Department does not part with 
the title. 

Mr. DYER. I wish to ask the gentleman whether any- 
thing appeared in the hearings showing that the Rosenberg 
Library is willing to accept this silver service? Does the 
gentleman know they will accept it? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Absolutely; and they have indicated that 
to me. 

Mr. DYER. I have heard of one or two instances where 
bills were passed to turn over these silver services to certain 
organizations or societies and then afterwards they declined 
to receive them. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is not true in this instance. The 
Rosenberg Library desires to have the custody of this silver 
service, and that library is the repository for many State 
relics and Government ones as well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Rosenberg 
Library in the city of Galveston, Tex., for preservation and ex- 
hibition, the silver service which was presented to the United 
States for the cruiser Galveston by the citizens of Galveston, Tex.: 
Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States 
for the delivery of such silver service. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 


The next business on the consent calendar was the bill 
(S. 101) to provide for producers and others the benefit 
of official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandizing the same to the best advantage, and for acquir- 
ing and disseminating information relative to protein in 
wheat, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa the ne- 
cessity for this bill? Is this going to sell any more wheat 
for you or are you going to bring in alfalfa. I would like 
to get some real information about this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that this bill is not in the 
form—since it has been amended by the Committee on 
Agriculture—as it was when introduced in the Senate by 
the senior Senator from Montana, Mr. Wars, and later in 
the House by myself. A similar bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] far in advance 
of those of either one of us representing Montana. 

The proposal is to meet a situation that grows out of the 
fact that the value of wheat depends very greatly on the 
protein content, that is, if wheat contains a protein content 
above certain percentages a premium is paid on it. The 
full return to the producers from the sale of their wheat 
thus depends upon that protein content being properly de- 
termined. It was to make it certain that the protein con- 
tent of wheat would be properly determined that the original 
bills were introduced. There are other reasons behind the 
introduction of the bill as it .was first presented by the 
gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. Burtness, and I would 
be glad to have him take up the argument at this point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Especially as to oil. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How about alfalfa? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. The Agricultural Committee will have to 
reply to that because they were not in the bill as it was 
originally introduced. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You do not expect us city folks to eat 
alfalfa bread do you? 

Mr. HALL of North Dakota. I will state that that pro- 
vision was suggested by Mr. Olsen of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Division. 

Mr. HOPE. Alfalfa hay is sold very largely on the basis 
of its protein content, and dairymen buy it on that basis, 
It is a matter of importance to the farmers to have an op- 
portunity to have their alfalfa hay tested with regard to its 
protein content. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I notice there is no report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture showing any necessity for this addi- 
tional appropriation or for giving these new duties to the 
department. It strikes me there are agricultural colleges 
over the country that are making these analyses, and any 
individual who wants to get an analysis ought to bear the 
expense himself. Why do you not get a report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture showing the necessity of this legis- 
lation? There is no report here. 

Mr. HOPE. There was a report made to the committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice there is no opinion here from 
the department, and yet you propose to give the department 
freedom to establish laboratories wherever they desire. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. At a cost of $75,000 a year. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why does not the bill in- 
clude barley as well as wheat? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Questions that have to do with the action 
of the Committee on Agriculture I would have to refer to 
some member of that committee. I can give the reason 
for the introduction of the original bill and the necessity 
for it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman who reserved the 
objection yield to me? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to suggest, particularly in reply 
to the question asked by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
GreENwoopD], that I feel there is a misunderstanding as to 
the actual purposes of the bill, in that he overlooks the pro- 
vision for the making of surveys of protein content. This 
is not a bill for the primary purpose of authorizing the de- 
partment to make tests for individual owners of grain at a 
fee or otherwise. There are laboratories now in existence 
which do that work, and as I understand it there was no 
disposition on the part of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House to step into the picture and have the Government 
do that work. Such service will undoubtedly be continued 
in some States by private laboratories, in other States by 
State laboratories, and so on; but supplementing the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT], 
the situation is this: Nobody knows at the beginning of the 
marketing season in any given year as to whether protein 
in that year is going to be worth anything or not. Protein, 
like most other commodities in a given season, is dependent 
upon its value with respect to the supply of it in that given 
crop. To illustrate, in the year 1930, to which I made refer- 
ence on the floor the other day on another matter, we had 
a dry year throughout the United States, and protein de- 
veloped in all the grain that was raised in the United States; 
there was relatively a less development of starch than usual. 
The result was that wheat raised in 1930 throughout the 
country had a higher protein content than is needed for a 
good mill mix by the millers, but that is not the situation in 
the average year. 

In the average year the wheat produced in the United 
States is inclined to be low in protein content, depending 
largely on climatic conditions during the time of maturity 
of the wheat. When wheat in some sections of the country 
is low in protein content, this means the millers desire some 
high protein wheat to be mixed with the wheat of low pro- 
tein content so as to bring about a mill-mix, we will say, of 
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1244 per cent protein content, with the result that the mil- 
lers start bidding up for the higher protein wheats. 

What, then, is the purpose of this bill? The real funda- 
mental purpose of it is to permit the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a general survey of the protein content 
just as early as possible in the marketing season, so the 
farmers may know, so the millers may know, so the grain 
trade and everybody else interested may know what the 
likelihood is in that season for protein; and all with the 
purpose of stabilizing the value of protein during that mar- 
keting season. Of course, if they find that all of the wheat 
is of high protein content there will not be any premiums. 
If they find it is low, then the premiums are going to run 
up; but the trade, and the millers particularly, are imme- 

_ diately interested in finding out what the supply of protein 
wheat is going to be. In other words, protein is a more im- 
portant factor some seasons than in others, and therefore 
differently reflected into the price. 

Here is an unfortunate situation that sometimes arises. 
Some years they think there is going to be high protein 
content and they start buying their wheat without paying 
any premium. They find subsequently they are short in pro- 
tein and then protein premiums will run as high as 40 or 
50 cents a bushel, at least in years when prices were better 
than they are to-day. 

This means that a lot of farmers selling early are de- 
prived of their protein premiums and that others cash in on 
them possibly unduly. In other years the situation is dif- 
ferent. They think there is going to be little protein in 
_the country and they boost the premiums way up and then 
they find, when all the grain has been harvested and is 
ready for market that they were mistaken, and then all of 
a sudden protein premiums are much reduced and some- 
times absolutely cut off. The discontinuance of protein 
premiums in some States in some seasons has actually 
thrown many farmer-owned elevator companies into bank- 
ruptcy because they had bought the high protein wheat on 
the theory that the premiums would continue. 

So I say the main purpose of the bill is to get the informa- 
tion to determine what the facts are so that there can be 
some stability in these protein premiums; intelligent infor- 
mation that will make it possible for the trade, under the 
general law of supply and demand, to fix reasonable protein 
values. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I notice in section 2 there is 
language which will permit the Secretary to establish, 
operate, and maintain laboratories without requiring that 
the States cooperate in the cost of such establishment, 
maintenance, and operation. Is it the gentleman’s idea 
that the Secretary should have such broad authority and 
that there should be no requirement for the States, who are 
really the ones interested, to participate in the cost? 

Mr. BURTNESS. This is not a matter of State work at 
all in so far as the general surveys are concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. If it is not a matter for State 
work, why does the language of the bill make it cooperative? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is with respect to the laboratories. 
My State, for example, has quite a few State laboratories 
that cost the Federal Government nothing. This would 
allow cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
States in securing the necessary information, the dissemina- 
tion of which generally over the country would be made pos- 
Sible through the Federal Government. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What they have in mind is particu- 
larly cooperation with the laboratory in the land-grant agri- 
cultural colleges of the country which are in a way Federal 
and State colleges. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The bill goes further than 
requiring cooperation, it provides that if the cooperation 
does not seem to be desirable and can not be obtained the 
Secretary is authorized to establish laboratories. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It leaves that to the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. But it would be permitted 
without requiring States to participate. 
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Mr. HOPE. There are some States in the eastern part of 
the country that grow a great deal of wheat where the pro- 
tein content has been given no attention. Indiana, in the 
gentleman’s own State, makes no provision for high-protein 
wheat, but there is a premium paid for low-protein wheat. 
The biscuit and pastry men pay a premium for low-protein 
wheat, and it is thought that some of these might be in a 
position to cooperate because they do not have State labora- 
tories, and there ought to be a laboratory for the soft-wheat 
section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not include other agricultural 
products—cotton, sugar beets—why favor the wheat farmer 
and leave out farmers for all the year? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object, and I want to know just one thing. If this is simply 
for laboratory research work, there is sufficient law now 
which would authorize the Department of Agriculture to 
carry on such research work. Obviously, this bill provides 
for something else. One purpose was frankly stated by the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] in reply to an in- 
quiry made by the gentleman from Arizona, that many of 
the States have such laboratories and we are now embark- 
ing on a new 50-50 proposition to cooperate with the States. 
That is one reason. If it is only required for work in the 
laboratory, we have an appropriation of $88,000,000, exclud- 
ing $125,000,000 for roads, in the agricultural bill, and there 
are facilities there to provide for the research-laboratory 
work. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It seems to me that the reason for the 

legislation is plain. You can readily understand that in the 
laboratories set up—I am not a chemist, but the standards 
set up in the various laboratories would differ as chemists 
differ. Now, it is desired by this bill to have one general 
standard, because gentlemen can see that if there is a 
difference between the protein content in North Dakota and 
Minnesota in one year, naturally the gentlemen in charge 
of the respective laboratories desire that there shall be but 
one standard. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman makes an intelligent 
speech, as he always does. But what we need is a clearing- 
house standard. That being so, the Department of Agri- 
culture can do it without this additional legislation; and 
surely the bill that would make $75,000 mandatory 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman overlooks the most im- 
portant part of the bill, and that is to make a survey as 
to protein content of wheat generally. The first line in sec- 
tion 2 authorizes the Secretary to make a survey and to 
conduct a research, and the Bureau of Economics of the 
Agricultural Department desires this legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Are there different methods 
of ascertaining the protein content of wheat and other farm 
crops and do the laboratories employ different methods, or 
is there one standard method for the determination of 
protein content? $ 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have forgotten the exact nature of 
different protein tests. In general they are distinguished 
from the gluten test. I am not a chemist. I think they 
are more and more using the same method to determine 
protein content, but one of the largest milling industries in 
the country has for its own use continued to use the gluten 
test instead of the protein test for its own use. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. If there is one generally 
accepted method for ascertaining the protein content, and 
if this method is applied in those areas where there exists 
a necessity for such determination, then all that is required 
to ascertain the average protein content for any year is 
simply a mathematical computation made here in Washing- 
ton of the results obtained in the various laboratories. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But that is not the information de- 
sired, for it would come too late to stabilize premiums 
throughout the season. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then what is the information 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Assume we are going into the 1931 mar- 
keting season for wheat. First, the people down in Okla- 
homa start cutting their wheat. At that time one of the 
questions that every miller will be interested in and that 
every intelligent producer who has watched the development 
of information with reference to protein during the last 
10 or 15 years will be interested in is how is the 1931 crop 
going to turn out with reference to protein. Every one is 
interested in trying to get some samples just as early as 
possible of the wheat as soon as it has matured enough so 
that its protein content can be determined. They want to 
know, first, what is the protein content of wheat in Okla- 
homa, and they want to know before the wheat starts going 
to market, if possible, and then the same information is 
desired in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, southern 
Minnesota, and finally in North Dakota and Montana. We 
come in at the tail end, of course, up in the spring-wheat 
area. In other words, all interested persons want a general 
picture to determine whether there is going to be more 
protein in the United States than our domestic millers need, 
or less. It needs cooperation upon the part of the agri- 
cultural colleges, farm agents, and others to go out and 
gather in samples, and so forth, so as to get enough tests 
made here and there throughout the country so that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics can get a general picture 
of it, and then give that general picture to the country as 
a whole. It is not a question of making tests for individuals, 
for the hundreds of thousands of wheat farmers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I understand that perfectly. 
What you want is a determination of the protein content 
of the crop. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As a whole. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. As a whole. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As early as possible. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It would seem to me that, if 
there is a necessity in any and all geographical areas in 
this country to determine the protein content of wheat, the 
tests can be made there; and that then by simply taking all 
of the tests and computing the average protein content of 
the crop the information sought can be obtained by a math- 
ematician here in Washington, without authorizing what 
this bill further proposes shall be done, namely, the estab- 
lishment of laboratories wherever the Secretary may con- 
sider it to be wise, anywhere in the United States, for con- 
ducting these tests. 

Mr. BURTNESS. They may have tests made wherever 
laboratories are available, but that may not prove sufficient; 
hence discretion is given to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish laboratories if needed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has submitted no report approving this legislation. 
This is for the purpose of helping some individual grower 
or some man who stores wheat to sell his product, because 
he has a certain protein content which will give him an 
advantage. Why is not he able to show to the purchaser 
that his wheat has that advantage without asking the Fed- 
eral Government to analyze it? 

Mr. BURTNESS. But this is not for the purpose of giv- 
ing information to an individual as to the exact content of 
his crop but primarily for a general survey. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, FRANCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House 
Joint Resolution 416, to increase the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the International Exposition of Colonial 
and Overseas Countries, to be held at Paris, France, in 1931. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. Within six blocks of this Capitol every day there is a 
bread line, people standing in line to get food, whose families 
are starving. That condition exists, though to a greater ex- 
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tent, in practically every big city in the United States. The 
purpose of increasing this appropriation from $250,000 to 
$300,000 is given in the letter by Mr. Slemp. Thinking of 
all the money that he can spend on this trip, and being 
asked to itemize it, he can only aggregate some $278,000, 
which is just $28,000 more than the appropriation already. 
made, but they ask for $50,000. If he will scale downward 
in the same proportion that he has attempted to scale up- 
ward, he can probably do it on the present appropriation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas and of other Members of the House 
to the international character of these exhibitions and to 
the appropriations that are being made by other countries. 
Italy is spending three and one-half million lire. Holland, 
when we reduce the appropriation to dollars, is spending 
$480,000; Portugal, $240,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman reduce the three 
and one-half million lire to dollars? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I shall come back to that afterwards. 
Portugal, $240,000; Indo-China, $1,120,000; French West 
Africa, $520,000; Madagascar, to date, $400,000; Morocco, 
$280,000; Algeria, $240,000; Tunisia, $240,000; African Man- 
datory, $180,000; France, to start with, 6,000,000 francs, 
with an additional 8,000,000 francs, and with an estimate of 
6,000,000 francs more before the exposition is closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
well knows that the dollar of some of those countries that 
he has named is worth about one-fifth of what our dollar is. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think when their currency is reduced to 
American dollars it means just the same as if the dollars 
were American dollars in the first place. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was it reduced to the value of our 
American dollar? 

Mr. TEMPLE. So I understand. That is the testimony 
of Mr. Slemp, the commissioner general for the United 
States. 

Mr. BLANTON. But Mr. Slemp, the gentleman knows, in 
his letter gives us a detailed and itemized report of the extra 
money he needs. He has itemized it, and he shows that he 
needs only $85,000 for the building in round numbers; 
$93,000 for the exhibits. The other he puts in as incidentals, 
and so on, but even with his new estimate, which asks for 
only $278,000, of which $250,000 has already been allowed, 
why come in and ask for $50,000 when he says he needs only 
$28,000 additional? 

Mr. TEMPLE. All the personnel from the Territories has 
been omitted from his estimate. It is not certain whether 
the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Samoa, Panama, Guam, or 
Alaska will pay their own personnel, and so he had a margin 
to cover such items. If the Philippines and Alaska and 
Hawaii and Samoa pay their own personnel and if certain 
other items are similarly cared for, he will not need the 
additional money. If they do not, that margin will be 
needed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask this question: There are 
over 5,000,000 men that we know of in the United States 
who are without work and their families are starving, and 
the President of the United States has just appointed a com- 
mittee of 75 prominent men to raise $10,000,000 to try to feed 
our people. Does the gentleman not think that not only the 
United States but all these other countries should put off 
this exposition until such time as the countries can recover 
economically and our people can get back to work and feed 
their families? I think we ought to save all of this money 
for the present. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to say two things in answer to 
the gentleman: First, we are committed to this by an ap- 
propriation of $250,000 already, and rather than see the 
thing fizzle I would like to make the additional appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not give this $50,000 to our food 
relief for our own people in the United States who are suffer- 
ing? There are people who are suffering in foreign lands 
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who need their exposition money as badly as they are suffer- 
ing in our land. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Secondly, an appropriation of $50,000 for 
this purpose will not interfere in the least with any appro- 
priation that may be made for feeding the hungry in this 
country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right now the attempted appropriation 
of $25,000,000 to feed starving people is being held up by the 
gentleman’s administration. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not on the ground that we do not have 
the money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? i 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, I shall allow my friend to 
speak, but eventually I intend to object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. If the gentleman can not be 
dissuaded I will not make any statement at this time. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11967) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, because I do not think we need 
any more district judges right now in Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Are there any further objec- 
tions? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional judge of the 


Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Illinois. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CLAIM OF POLISH GOVERNMENT FOR COMMUNITY OF RZECZYCZANY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12037) authorizing the payment of a claim presented 
by the Polish Government for the reimbursement of certain 
expenditures incurred by the community authorities of 
Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place an insane alien was 
erroneously deported. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objectzon to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
intend to object to this bill, but I want to call the attention 
of this House to the fact that this bill involves a real 
tragedy of life. 

Can you imagine a human being in this country recorded, 
identified according to the immigration officials, sent all the 
way back to Poland to be delivered to his father and when 
he gets there they find they have deported the wrong man? 
Why, Mr. Speaker, not even in the Dark Ages was such 
human torture inflicted on a human being. I can not 
imagine this unfortunate man being taken, identified, if you 
please, and sent all the way to Poland in shackles as an 
insane person and then they found the man they thought he 
was was working honestly out in Chicago somewhere. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I notice, however, that 
this bill is for the relief of the Polish Government and not 
for the man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because they are sending him back. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. He is just going to be 
rewarded with a trip? There is no relief for him? It is for 
the foreign government? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think he has got a claim against the 
Government. Does not the gentleman from New York 
think so? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. He has more than that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The man who was deported to Poland was 
an insane man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If it was necessary to put him in shackles, 
and I do not know that it was, then the fact that he was not 
the man they thought he was did not make him any the 
less insane. The tragedy was that the man’s father had 
been informed that his son was insane. When the man 
reached him he did not recognize him as his son and learned 
afterwards that the son was not insane but was quietly at 
his work in Chicago. Of course, he refused to receive the 
man that he knew nothing about, and the poor authorities 
of the city of Rzeczyczany took care of him while he was 
there. A bill has been presented to the United States, and 
this that we are now considering is to authorize an appro- 
priation to reimburse that town for taking care of the man 
that we sent over there through a blunder of our immigration 
authorities. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will grant all the gentleman says, 
but does not the gentleman agree that an unfortunate in- 
sane man, an inmate of an asylum, is entitled to sufficient 
protection so that he will not be erroneously deported thou- 
sands of miles? 

Mr. TEMPLE. He certainly is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have had some experience with how 
these poor unfortunate creatures are deported. I have 
served in the Immigration Service. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I hope the gentleman never made any mis- 
takes like this when he was in that service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No, indeed. But they are put in a 
little room down in the hold of the ship because they are 
marked “Insane.” They go into shackles when they arrive 
on the continent, and I say it is a human tragedy that any 
such blunder should have been committed. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I was merely wishing to make a little 
plainer exactly the nature of the tragedy. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I understand that, but it was un- 
pardonable. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It was a blunder which, I may say, is 
humiliating to all of us, and the sooner we can compensate 
those people for the unnecessary expense we put upon them 
the better. We ought to pass the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania how long ago this incident occurred. I have not the 
report before me. Was it within the last year or two? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Nineteen hundred and twenty-seven. 

Mr. HOOPER. It is not one of thzse claims, then, that 
are held against this Government by citizens of foreign coun- 
tries that have been kicking around the House of Representa- 
tives for the last 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that these matters do not kick around the House 
of Representatives. The Committee on Foreign Affairs takes 
care of them speedily. This report came to the committee on 
April 28, 1930, a bill was introduced and a report was made 
on April 30, but it was not reached before we adjourned. 

Mr. HOOPER. I was not raising any question about the 
gentleman's action or the action of his committee, but there 
are honest claims of citizens of foreign countries here that 
have time after time and year after year come before this 
House on the Consent Calendar and been arbitrarily re- 
jected. I wanted to know whether this was one of that kind 
of claim or whether it was a comparatively recent case. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The man was deported September 13, 1927. 
How long it has taken for the bureau of the Government 
to make the investigation and learn that it was an error 
I do not know, but the matter came to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on April 28 last, and it was reported to the 
House on April 30, but we never got to it before we adjourned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if it is 
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not a fact that the United States Government was acting 
with good intentions when it deported this man? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, yes. į 

Mr. BLANTON. It thought it was doing something for the 
benefit of the man and his father. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But it blundered. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from New York would 
throw such a fit over this kind of a blunder, I wonder what 
he would do if he would investigate some of these cases out 
at St. Elizabeths right now, where there are not only insane 
men but sane men kept behind bars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The same attitude would apply. I 
think that these unfortunates who are designated as insane 
require more protection than anyone else. 

Mr. BLANTON. But charity begins at home. We ought 
to begin right here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thought the gentleman from Texas 
was attending to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I have done my share of it and have 
quit it now. I brought it to the attention of Congress and 
presented the detailed evidence before committees, and thus 
my duty was performed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not if the distinguished chairman 
of the committee will inform me as to how this name in 
Poland is pronounced. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. My information is that the name, in spite 
of its peculiar spelling, is very easily pronounced. I have 
been told it is pronounced Rzeczeczany. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $152.35 to be paid to the Polish Government 
for the reimbursement of certain expenditures incurred by the 
community authorities of Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place an 
insane alien was erroneously deported. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


CLAIM OF THE DANISH MOTOR SHIP INDIEN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12067) for compensation to the owners of the Danish 
motor ship Indien for damages sustained as the result of a 
collision with the United States Coast Guard cutter Shawnee 
at San Francisco on April 5, 1925. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, here are two bills coming together. In this case the 
Coast Guard cutter collided with another ship; but the other 
ship was at anchor at her pier; and in the next bill we have 
the unlawful detention of a ship by another Coast Guard 
cutter, resulting in damages. So I just want to add this to 
Four general cost of prohibition. I know the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is ready to say the steering gear was out 
of order, but I will say that a collision of this kind requires 
a great deal of explaining, just the same as the conduct of 
the crew in the next bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then, why not charge it to 
booze? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is exactly what I am trying to do. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And that is what we are trying 
to stop in this country. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Perhaps they consumed the evidence. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, in those two bills, as well as in the previous 
bill, it is the interest of a foreign government that is to be 
cared for. Now, when the boats of citizens of this country 
are damaged by such collisions or citizens are damaged, their 
claims are allowed to kick around the House of Representa- 
tives for 8 or 10 years before the claims are paid, if they 
are paid at all. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, I understand that the claims of Ameri- 
can nationals are settled more rapidly than the claims of 
citizens of foreign countries. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I wish to say that there is no evidence and 
there is no hint whatever in the testimony presented to the 
committee that this particular case had anything to do 
with liquor. 

The investigation was made by the Coast Guard authori- 
ties, and they admit the collision was the fault of the United 
States in this way; not the fault, they say, of anyone on 
board the ship, but the result of defects in the reversing 
machinery. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit me, if I 
walk out of this room and instead of hitting the door I hit 
that picture [indicating], the gentleman is going to have 
some suspicion as to what I have been doing. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I might inquire why, but the reason why is 
given in this particular case. An investigation, not by the 
captain of the vessel but by the Coast Guard commander 
of the entire district, reports that the reversing gear of the 
vessel would not operate. There was some defect in the 
machinery, and, of course, we are responsible on that ac- 
count. The next case, however, is one on which the gen- 
tleman may make his booze speech. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will make it on this one, too. 

Mr. HOOPER. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. ‘The gentleman from New York just said, in 
response to a question of his colleague from New York, that 
he conceded that the claims of American nationals were 
settled with greater celerity here than the claims of foreign 
nationals 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; the gentleman misunderstood me. 
I said claims of American nationals against foreign govern- 
ments are settled, I think, more expeditiously than the 
claims of foreign nationals against this Government. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will 
yield; that is not what I had in mind, I said that these 
claims are for the benefit of foreign governments, and I 
said that such claims appear to be settled more expedi- 
tiously than similar claims of American citizens against our » 
own Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. HOOPER. Is it not true, as a matter of common 
experience here, that the claims of American nationals are 
settled much more quickly here than the claims of foreign 
nationals against the United States? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say that when a claim has been 
conceded by our State Department, which has had contacts 
with the foreign government concerned, it is our moral duty, 
if not a greater responsibility, to expedite the recognition of 
such a claim. 

Mr. HOOPER. Has not the gentleman, from his long and 
valuable experience here, found it is very difficult to get the 
just claim of a foreign national through the House when it 
is on this calendar? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There was a bill objected to here 
recently that has been on the calendar for years, although 
we acknowledged liability and accepted the claim. The 
gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman does not like that policy, 
does he? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I do not. 

Mr. COLE. This claim has been pending for six years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But I would like to say to the gentleman 
that it was not brought to the attention of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee until April, 1930. 

Mr. COLE. The delay was not in our committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay to the Danish Government, as an act of 
grace and without reference to the question of liability therefor, 
the sum of $3,288.52 as full compensation to the owners of the 
Danish motor ship Indien for damages sustained as the result of 


a collision with the United States Coast Guard cutter Shawnee at 
San Francisco on April 5, 1925; and there is hereby authorized to 
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be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 
The- bil. was: eee 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE NORWEGIAN SHIP “ TAMPEN ” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12352) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Norwegian Government in full and final satisfaction of 
all claims arising as a result of the detention of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Tampen by the United States Coast Guard 
in June, 1925. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, directed to pay to the Norwegian Government, as an 
act of grace and without reference to the question of legal lia- 
bility, the sum of $8,765 in full and final settlement of all claims 
for reimbursement on account of losses sustained by reason of 
the detention of the Norwegian steamer Tampen by the United 
States Coast Guard during June, 1925; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose 
of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ATTENDANCE OF THE ARMY BAND AT THE CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 
REUNION AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14573) authorizing the attendance of the Army Band 
at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, now is the time for the gentleman from Texas to 
make his unemployment speech. Here we provide for send- 
ing the Army Band down to the annual Confederate Vet- 
erans’ reunion at Montgomery, Ala. Are there no musicians 
down there? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. None that can take the place of 
these men. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The music is to take the place 
of booze. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; how about that, I will ask the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. We need this band down there 
for this reunion, and it has been the custom of the Govern- 
ment to send one of the service bands to this reunion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But we have musicians walking the 
streets and last year I objected, and finally, I think, a bill 
was passed under suspension of the rules. Anyhow, I know 
I was overruled. I think, Mr. Speaker, where we have 
musicians out of employment, we should not take either 
the Marine Band or the Navy Band or the Army Band or 
any band under the Government, the members of which are 
on a salary, getting three square meals a day, and have 
them compete with private musicians. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that this is an unusual situation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly, it is. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. So far as I know there are no 
musicians out of jobs in the town of Montgomery, Ala., who 
could adequately substitute for this band. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. There are plenty of them here in 
Washington. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. That may be true, but I know of 
no one who has the money to transport those musicians to 
Montgomery, pay their railroad fare down there and their 
salaries too. I hope the gentleman will not object. This 
is a custom that has been established for some time and the 
Government has always followed this custom in the past. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Certainly. 
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Mr. JENKINS. I notice this bill provides that these 
musicians are to be paid $5 a day in addition to their 
expenses and their present rate of pay. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. No; that $5 is simply to take care 
of their actual expenses. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not read the bill in that way. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Either the language of the bill is 
not clear or the gentleman has not read it carefully. The 
language of the bill is: 


Not to exceed $5 per day each for actual living expenses while 
on this detail. 


Mr. JENKINS. Yes; and read the rest of it: 


And that the payment of such shall be in addition to 
the pay and allowances to which members of the United States 
Army Band would be entitled while serving at their permanent 
stations. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Of course, you do not deduct any- 
thing from their regular pay because you send them on this 
particular mission. 

Mr. JENKINS. No; I do not want to deduct anything, 
but I do not believe that these men when they get their 
base pay and their expenses while on this trip ought to have 
$5 a day in addition. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The $5 a day is simply to take 
care of their expenses in providing their meals and sleeping 
quarters while on the trip. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I wish that some Members on that 
side of the aisle would make objection and not leave it 
wholly to me. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This bill follows the form used in 
the past of allowing $5 a day for three meals a day and for 
sleeping quarters. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman asked me to object. 
Whether I am in the House 1 day or 25 years I shall never 
object to any proposal to send the Government band to any 
national meeting of any soldiers’ organization that ever 
fought for their flag. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For that flag? This is a Confederate 
organization. 

Mr. BLANTON. But their flag was just as dear to them 
as any other flag ever was to any other patriotic soldier. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the gentleman made the state- 
ment that he would never object to furnishing a band for 
an organization who fought for “ that flag.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I meant their flag which they were 
patriotically following. I would not object to an organi- 
zation that fought for any flag which is just as dear to 
them as that flag. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AUTHORIZING A DEPARTMENT TO FURNISH MATERIAL, WORK, AND 
SERVICES FOR ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10199) authorizing any executive department or in- 
dependent establishment to do work for any other executive 
department or independent establishment and prescribing 
the method of payment therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The only purpose of this bill is to 
permit one department to furnish material, labor, and serv- 
ices for another department at the request of that depart- 
ment when not equipped to perform the services for itself. 
We already have a law permitting the Navy Department to 
do work for other departments. We are trying to rewrite 
the law so that it will apply to all departments and provide 
a uniform practice through the entire service. -It will mean 
the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose to give authority so 
that a department can call on any activity of the Govern- 
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ment for the performance of work which now requires bids 
from private contractors? 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; not that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is broad enough to cover 
that. If the Navy is engaged in the manufacture of a cer- 
tain line of activity like motor or Diesel engines and a 
department needs that service, calling on private 
contractors they can call on another department of the 
Government. Do you mean to socialize the Government and 
have the Government produce everything? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is not the purpose of the bill. 
A department of the Government may need statistical in- 
formation, or certain scientific data, or highly specialized 
services which another department is equipped to furnish. 
There is no need of its going to work and gathering it for 
itself when another department has that information. Such 
department can be called on to do the work. We propose 
where facilities are available in one department to allow an- 
other department to utilize them when they can be used to 
advantage. 

An instance is where the Navy Department has inspectors 
who have specialized on determining the character of cer- 
tain materials. The Treasury, which is engaged in construc- 
tion work, orders materials upon specifications. Why should 
not the Treasury have the right to go to the Navy Depart- 
ment and ask its specialists to determine whether the mate- 
rials comply with the specifications? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Under this bill the Prohibi- 
tion Department, if it desired, could request the services of 
stenographers and clerks in the Department of Agriculture 
to go out and aid the Prohibition Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman knows that this bill 
does not authorize anything of the kind. No department can 
call upon any other department for its personnel. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman offer an 
amendment putting in a proviso to that effect, because the 
word service is broad and sweeping? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


UNCOMPAHGRE RECLAMATION PROJECT, COLORADO 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 14916) for the relief 
of the Uncompahgre reclamation project, Colorado, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Clerk reports the bill the 
Chair desires to make this observation: This bill is on the 
Private Calendar. It is not the custom of the Chair as a 
rule to recognize a Member to move to suspend the rules 
and pass bills on the Private Calendar. However, this dif- 
fers very substantially from most such bills. As the Chair 
understands it, it deals with a very large project, and a 
very large number of people are interested in it. The Gov- 
ernment itself is interested in it according to the informa- 
tion the Chair received from the Secretary. The Clerk will 
report the bill as amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I say further that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] called my at- 
tention this morning to this bill and I had the privilege 
of examining the bill at that time. I said then that I 
thought the bill could properly be on the Public Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is properly on the 
Private Calendar. It deals with only one project, but it 
is a large one, and there is great interest both on the part 
of the Government and a large number of people. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That if the Uncompahgre Valley Water 
Users’ Association shall, under the contract of April 8, 1927, be- 
tween the United States and the association, on or before January 
1, 1932, take over the operation, maintenance, and control of the 
entire Uncompahgre reclamation project, Colorado, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to enter into an amendatory 
contract with the said association which shall provide as follows: 
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First. All construction and operation and maintenance charges 
(exclusive of any operation and maintenance charges required to 
be paid by the association for the operation and maintenance 
of the project for the calendar year 1930) that were or shall be 
due and unpaid under said contract of 1927 on December 31, 
1930, including the then unpaid deferred charges under articles 
17 (b) and (d) of said contract (without interest and penalties 
on such deferred accounts) and the construction charge that 
becomes due on December 1, 1931, under said contract, may be 
included in and made payable as part of the project supple- 
mental construction charge hereinafter mentioned. Interest and 
penalties heretofore paid on deferred charges under articles 17 (b) 
and (d) shall be remitted and credited against the association's 
obligation for supplemental construction. 

Second. During each of the years 1932 to 1937, both inclusive, 
the association shall have the right to expend for the construction 
of a drainage system such portion of the construction charge 
payable to the United States under said contract of 1927, as said 
association may consider necessary and as may be provided for by 
plans prepared by the association and approved by or on behalf 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the moneys so expended to be 
secured from construction charge assessments to be made to meet 
the regular construction charge installments that become due 
and payable under the said contract of 1927 on December 1 of 
the years 1931 to 1936, inclusive. The amounts so expended by 
the association for drainage each calendar year from December 
1 to November 30 for six years beginning with December 1, 1931, 
shall be credited to the annual construction charge that becomes 
due annually on December 1 of each year during the period of 
1932 to 1937, both inclusive, the payment of the construction 
charges for which it is so substituted being in each case post- 
poned to be paid later as a part of the supplemental construc- 
tion charges authorized in item 3 hereof. Should the amounts 
so expended and credited annually be less than the annual con- 
struction charge for the years 1932 to 1937, both inclusive, the 
balance of each year’s charge shall be payable to the United 
States in accordance with the contract of 1927. 

Third. The amounts so expended and credited, the amounts 
postponed under the provisions of item 1 hereof, and any amounts 
of primary construction charges applicable to productive lands 
that shall not have become due and payable by the association 
under the contract of 1927, on or before December 1, 1961, shall 
be considered and defined as the project supplemental construc- 
tion charge and shall be made payable by the association in 
annual installments of $85,000, the first installment of such 
supplemental construction charges to be payable on December 
1, 1962, and a like installment on December 1 of each subsequent 
year until the total of the supplemental construction charge 
indebtedness is reduced to $85,000 or less, which re 
amount shall then be made payable as the last installment on 
December 1 of the calendar year next following the year in which 
the indebtedness is so reduced; and 

Fourth. No stock assessment levied by the association to raise 
payments due the Government on construction need be increased 
more than 15 per cent of the normal yearly per irrigable acre 
construction installment as provided in section 17 of the contract 
of April 8, 1927, to meet deficits or estimated deficits due to the 
failure of some of the association’s stockholders to pay their as- 
sessments when due, any resulting delinquencies as established 
after foreclosure of maximum assessment liens in meeting install- 
ments of charges due the United States from the association to be 
paid as a part of the supplemental construction charge authorized 
in item (3) hereof. 

Sec. 2. It shall be provided as a condition subsequent that said 
contract shall terminate and be annulled unless (1) the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado at its twenty-eighth session 
enacts legislation, which becomes effective (a) authorizing a water 
users’ association to be incorporated for a term of at least 75 
years, and (b) amending chapter 76 of Colorado Session Laws, 
1929, so as to permit the decree in proceedings to confirm a con- 
tract between such association and the United States to constitute 
as against parties defendant, including owners, lienors, and mort- 
gagees of land in the district, an amendment of existing water- 
right contracts with individual landowners in the district, so far 
as the contract confirmed is inconsistent with such individual 
contracts; (2) the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Association 
thereupon extends its term of incorporation for at least 75 years 
from the date of such amendment of its articles; and (3) the 
association secures promptly a confirmatory decree, confirming 
such proposed contract with the United States under said amend- 
ment of chapter 76 of the Session Laws of Colorado, 1929. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, this bill provides for several very important mat- 
ters, First, it permits the United States to transfer the 
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Uncompahgre project to the water users for their operation 
and maintenance, dispensing with the necessity for further 
appropriations from the reclamation fund for that purpose. 
Second, it contains provisions for very necessary drainage 
construction to be done by the water users. Third, it makes 
provision for the adjustment of water-right charges on the 
project. Fourth, it fixes a definite annual liability of the 
water users. Fifth, it requires definite legislation by the 
General Assembly of the State of Colorado, and some other 
less important matters that are a part of a coordinated plan. 
Some of the water users of the project are now delinquent in 
the payment of water-right charges to such an extent that 
under the present law they will not be entitled to the de- 
livery of water during the present year unless this legisla- 
tion is enacted prior to the opening of the irrigation season. 
Prompt action on the bill is therefore of vital importance. 
The irrigation season starts early in the spring, and it is 
imperatively necessary that this bill shall become a law 
before that time. 

A large part of the land under this project has gone to 
seep and has become utterly unproductive. All that water- 
logged land must be drained before it will ever produce 
anything. That means many large canals and ditches and 
a vast expense and many years time to reclaim that land. 
Furthermore, the 6-mile tunnel that takes the water from 
the Gunnison River and turns it over into this valley must 
some time be repaired and partially rebuilt, and enlarged. 
That probably will cost possibly $400,000 or $500,000 more, 
and the drainage may cost that much. The Government 
does not want to expend any more money on this project, 
and by this bill turns it over to the water users’ associa- 
tion to control and operate it hereafter. The Gov- 
ernment does not release any claim or lien upon that land, 
however. The Government holds a first lien or mortgage 
for several million dollars on all of the land under the proj- 
ect. There are about 90,000 acres of land all told under 
this project. But all that land is not productive. The 
Government is not taking any chances on this measure at 
all. In other words, it is a bill for the relief of Uncle Sam 
as well as for the relief of the water users. The plan em- 
bodied in this bill is recommended after exhaustive and long 
and most careful consideration by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Bureau of Reclamation, the governor and other 
officials of Colorado, the president of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the officials of the Water Users Association, and many 
other prominent citizens. The report of all those people 
and officials as a coordinating committee is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON THE UNCOMPAHGERE 


PROJECT 
Hon. WLIAM H. ADAMS, 
Governor of Colorado. 
Hon. EL WOOD MEAD, 
Commissioner of Reclamation. 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee appointed to investigate conditions 
on and affecting the Uncompahgre reclamation project in. Montrose 
and Delta Counties, Colo., and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of conditions. under the project, have made as careful 
and thorough a study of the problems presented as time and cir- 
cumstances permitted and beg leave to report as follows: 

1. In addition to much valuable information secured by corre- 
spondence and from official records, we have visited the project, in- 
spected a large part of the area thereunder, heard the testimony of 
many competent witnesses, and received the formal requests of the 
board of directors of the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation for such relief as they deem important in the restoration 
of better economic and agricultural conditions on the project. We 
are impressed with the integrity and sincerity of the water users 
in their expressions of a desire to work amicably with Federal and 
State agencies for the betterment of their condition, and with the 
intelligent and forceful manner in which their problems were 
presented to this committee. 

2. It is our conclusion that the problems of the farmers under 
the project are threefold and may be described as general.“ 
“local,” and “contractual.” Those classed as general“ may be 
said to include the agricultural depression over the entire 
country, with a consequent decline in land values and actual loss 
from farm operations; those classed as local” include county and 
school district taxes, unduly high interest rates, feeding and 
pasture limitations, marketing difficulties, transportation costs, 
tenant farming and nonresident ownership, soil, and irrigation 
conditions which contribute toward seepage, plant disease, and 
other conditions to be found in whole or in part in other sections 
of the country; those classed as “contractual” include the 
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“blanket mortgage,” or joint liability, and the accumulation of 
charges, with interest, against each acre of land within the project. 

3. Passing those problems classed as general because they 
are not susceptible to relief except by the gradual but certain 
economic readjustment of the Nation and the world, we believe 
that as to those classed as “local” much may be accomplished 
by careful surveys of local public needs and the limitation of tax 
levies to meet the demands which modern living and transporta- 
tion conditions imposé upon rural communities in America; by a 
more encouraging psychology among the individuals and groups 
controlling financial resources, so that profitable farming and 
stock feeding may be possible at reasonable interest charges; by 
the elimination of pessimism and a low morale on the part of the 
landowners, farmers, and business men within the project, and by 
the cooperation of all local, State, and Federal agencies which 
may aid in studying and relieving the adverse conditions which 
now tend to add to farming under the project difficulties not 
common to ture in other sections of the West. 

4. As to those problems classed as “contractual,” our conclusions 
are as follows: 

That the blanket mortgage or joint liability is written into the 
reclamation law, is a feature of every existing reclamation project, 
and can not be modified or removed from the contract. Under 
the law future payments for construction charges must be com- 
pleted within the period of 40 years from the date of public 
notice. 

5. We recommend that the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ 
Association take over the care, operation, and maintenance of the 
whole project on January 1, 1931, believing that by such action the 
morale of the landowners, farmers, and business men under the 
project will be materially improved; that much of the dissatis- 
faction now voiced will be eliminated and that the project will 
go forward with the optimism which its soil, climate, and water 
resources justify. 

6. We recommend that by such congressional action as may be 
necessary all construction and operation and maintenance c 
unpaid on December 31, 1930, including those deferred under the 
contract of April 8, 1927, shall be carried forward as supplemental 
construction charges to the end of the present repayment period 
(December 1, 1961) for construction charges as provided in the 
contract of April 8, 1927, and to be paid thereafter at the same 
rate and on the same annual due dates that now govern the pay- 
ment of the original construction charges, and that the amount 
heretofore paid into the reclamation fund by water users under 
the project as interest on deferred payments be credited to the 
Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Association. 

7. We urge that the Department of the Interior permit the water 
users through their association to make such annual expendi- 
tures not in excess of $500,000, in the aggregate, for drainage upon 
the project as may seem advisable and as will add to the produc- 
tivity, repaying ability, and general progress of the project, upon 
plans approved by the Bureau of Reclamation; such ures 
to be made by the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Association 
from construction charges collected by it annually from the water 
users, and the amount so expended each year to be carried as sup- 
plemental construction charges, payable to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, without interest, at the end of the present repayment 
(December 1, 1961), for construction charges as provided in the 
contract of April 8, 1927, and to be paid thereafter at the same rate 
and on the same annual due dates that now govern the payment 
of the original construction charges. 

8. We recommend that the contract of April 8, 1927, be amended 
in such particulars as may be necessary to carry out the fore- 

recommendations. 


9. Such advice as we have been able to secure convinces us that 
any effort to secure congressional appropriations for relining the 
Gunnison Tunnel or constructing the proposed Taylor Park Res- 
ervoir will be fruitless and will endanger other relief measures 
which now seem possible of attainment, so we do not recommend 
efforts to secure public funds for those purposes at this time. 
The drainage problem we believe is adequately met by the recom- 
mendations in paragraph 7, and the relining of the tunnel and the 
construction of the proposed reservoir, we believe, are not emergent 
and, in the light of certain and definite danger to the other and 
more urgent of relief outlined m this report, may well 
await future and more timely action. 

10. We find it a practical impossibility to secure a readjustment 
of the provisions of the contract of April 8, 1927, so as to fix the 
maximum annual charge per acre for construction cost repayments 
at $1 or any other definite and certain amount which would inter- 
fere with the present law requiring repayment in 40 years, but we 
believe that if the recommendations herein contained as to trans- 
fer of control of the project to the association, the postponement of 
eharges as recommended in paragraph 6 hereof and the institu- 
tion of a definite drainage program as outlined in paragraph 7 
hereof are adopted by the Department of the Interior and the 
association, such action will result in far ter measures for 
the reestablishment of confidence and the restoration of a whole- 
some morale than could be accomplished by a limitation of 
repayment liabilities. 

11. We urge the sympathetic cooperation of all State depart- 
ments and service agencies with the water users on the project 
in their effort to improve their economic condition, and we recom- 


Reclamation to the end that some one of outstanding ability in 
economics and agriculture may be assigned to the definite task 
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of aiding those under the project in working out problems of 
that character which we believe to be of paramount importance 
to the future of the project. 
CHARLES A. Lory, Chairman. 
WILLIAM P. DALE. 
R. F. WALTER. 
GEORGE W. BRUCE. 
Epwarp D. FOSTER. 
Denver, CoLo., September 13, 1930. 


That committee held many meetings and made a thor- 
ough investigation of this entire situation and this bill is 
the result, prepared by the Interior Department as an Ad- 
ministration bill. It is not my bill, or the water users’ bill. 
It is the bill of the Secretary of the Interior which he pre- 
pared and has sent up to the House and Senate and is now 
very earnestly asking Congress to pass it and authorize him 
to make a contract with the water users whereby it will 
be possible for those people to so handle the project that 
they can make a living and something for their work and 
enable them to repay the Federal Government for its out- 
lay on it. All the money hereafter advanced for the pur- 
pose of drainage or any other improvement, these water 
users will have to advance themselves. There is a provision 
in the bill that they will be allowed to contribute by assess- 
ment upon themselves $85,000 a year for the next five years, 
and instead of paying that into the Federal Treasury on 
construction charges they are allowed to expend it on the 

necessary drainage, which makes the security of Uncle Sam 
that much better. Then the Government of the United 
States takes that payment at the end of the 30 years’ 
period allowed under the law for all those reclamation 
projects at the present time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. How many owners and how many ten- 
ants are there on this particular property? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not tell the gentleman. 
I understand something like 900 people have during recent 
years left the project because they could not make a living 
on it. The charges under the Government management 
and the penalties that have been put on these people are 
such that they simply can not pay them. The expense of 
operation and maintenance of all those canals and ditches, 
their distance from market, high freight rates, and other 
adverse conditions are so great that the present condition 
has got to be changed to fairer and more workable terms. 

Mr. McFADDEN. How recently have these inhabitants 
left? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have been going away 
more or less for the last two or three years. 

Mr. McFADDEN. My information shows that two years 
ago there were 850 farmers who owned their property there 
and 918 tenants. The gentleman's statement indicates that 
practically half those people have left. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are some 8,000 or 10,000 
people living in Montrose and Delta Counties, which are 
largely included in this project. They are not all farmers, 
but they are all vitally affected by the success or failure of 
this project. I do not think all of the people who have left 
there were farmers or settlers. But they were dependent 
upon the farmers, and had to go somewhere else to make a 
living. Many of these settlers, water users, have become so 
poor that they have had to borrow money in any way pos- 
sible in order to get seed, food, and other necessities in order 
to try to maintain themselves. Then, when their crops have 
failed, they have become bankrupt and could not pay and 
some of these lands have necessarily gone to the people that 
loaned them the money. The present general depression has 
been terrifically serious to the people on this project. 

Gentlemen must bear in mind that this project is a long 
way from market. I have a letter from the judge of the 
district court of that district, in which he says they have 
many thousands of bushels of onions, the finest onions in 
the world, grown this year, and they can not sell them for 10 
cents a hundred pounds, and other crops in proportion. 
Uncle Sam wants to salvage this project; to take some loss 


and defer payments and put this project upon a practical, 
workable, fair, and common-sense basis. That is what the 
Secretary of the Interior is trying to do by this bill, and as 
the Representative of those people for many years in this 
House, I am trying to help him. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As I understand, these farmers are in 
default in their payment to the Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Some of them are; yes, sir. 

Mr. McFADDEN. And this bill is canceling those pay- 
ments? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; not atall. There is nota 
dollar cancelled. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand they are deferring those 
charges until 1960? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Those payments are put on 
to the end of the construction period charge, and then they 
have to pay them all back. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Why should we not consider in connec- 
tion with legislation like this the question of relieving farm- 
ers who had borrowed from the Federal Farm Board and 
can not pay their payments? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is nobody being relieved 
of payments. Some of the men who owed this money have 
gone. They had to go to get something to eat. But, prac- 
tically speaking, the project assumes all of that debt, and 
they pay it back to the Government of the United States. 
Uncle Sam is not losing one dollar by this bill. He is mak- 
ing a good bargain with those people. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] such time 
as he may desire within the remainder of my 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, this Uncompaghre project is in very serious 
condition financially, probably the most serious condition 
financially of any of the projects now in operation. It has 
not as yet availed itself of the opportunity of making a new 
contract, that was given by the legislation passed in the 
Smith Act a few years ago. Its difficulties have accumulated 
until at the present time it is in a very serious condition. 
I do not know that the pending bill is entirely to relieve 
Uncle Sam. I think he has been fairly well “relieved” 
before this, but the United States can not very well abandon 
the project since the settlers have gone in there. How- 
ever, this does afford a compromise by which the people 
there do agree and consent to take over the project and 
operate it themselves and agree that hereafter the United 
States shall not be asked to spend a penny upon the main- 
tenance or operation or improvement of that project. That 
is the first thing that commends it to me. Whatever hap- 
pens to the money we have got in already, we are not to 
put in any more money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman state how much 
money the Government has already invested in this project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Several million dollars. I should say 
around $3,000,000. I think the United States has something 
like $3,000,000 coming now, although I may not be accurate 
as to that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. It was brought out a few minutes ago that 
the Government has a mortgage for $7,000,000 on this 
ground, so that instead of $3,000,000 it may be the Govern- 
ment has invested $7,000,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I may not have been accurate. I 
have not looked it up for a long time. 

Mr. DUNBAR. This bill, if passed, will help make that 
Government loan more secure? 8 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. But I am emphasizing first that 
the desirable feature is that we put in no more money from 
the Treasury. Secondly, it does secure the signature of that 
district to a contract to repay us what they owe us, as far 
as the principal is concerned. 
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Their difficulties are of three varieties contributing to the 
present situation. First, the land is of an undesirable char- 
acter because of fingers of very heavy soil and of soil that 
has become loaded with alkali, and so forth. It is a long, 
narrow, irregular project, very undesirable in shape for 
economic operation, and with many acres eliminated that 
have thrown a heavier burden on the lands that still 
continue. 

Secondly, they have had an unfortunate leadership among 
the people in the project. They have had an influential 
leadership that has for several years fought the idea that 
they should ever pay the Government anything, and it is 
in the face of leadership of that kind that the sober good 
sense of the people in the project has finally brought them 
to the point where they are ready to sign this contract. 

Third, the condition is affecting them that is affecting the 
country generally; that present economic conditions are 
such that it is practically impossible for them to meet their 
obligations. 

So it is proposed in this bill, not to wipe off the slate 
any of the principal, but to carry forward into principal 
construction charges some of the charges past due and 
unpaid, and take a new start, and then in the next five 
years to permit them, if they will, to spend annually about 
$85,000 of their own money in drainage construction, and 
if they do spend their money for this drainage construction, 
they do not have to pay that amount on the construction 
charges of the project generally. But, that is not wiping 
off these construction charges. These charges are simply 
postponed until the end of the present regular period of 
payment. 

I am one who is very reluctant to be continually grant- 
ing extensions, and so forth, but I know of the tremendous 
fight that has been carried on, the struggle that has been 
carried on, by the Commissioner of Reclamation, Doctor 
Mead, in his efforts to secure a contract with this district, 
in the face of this unhealthy leadership of which I spoke. 
As a result of his very strenuous efforts and the real under- 
lying good common sense and fairness on the part of these 
settlers he has been able to work out this compromise, which 
I believe is very much in the interest of the Treasury as well 
as the people of that district, if approved by Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? ý 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. This bill, as I understand, is really an 
admission of failure on the part of this particular project, is 
it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is an admission of great difficulties in 
the handling of the project. I may say that if everyone 
concerned had known everything they know to-day it would 
not have been wise, probably, to have initiated this project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the House his 
opinion as to how many other projects are similarly situated 
and which Congress will be called upon to relieve of the 
payment of their annual charges under the reclamation 
law should this precedent be established? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know of any project remain- 
ing that is in as serieus condition as this. I know of other 
projects where they are defaulting in their payments, some 
of which, I believe, could have paid if they had been prop- 
erly managed or had there been sufficient desire to do so. 
However, I do not know of any other project that is in as 
serious a situation as this one. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the conclusion of the period of de- 
ferred charges, how will the Government receive back the 
$7,000,000 which it has invested in the project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under this contract they begin at a 
very early date to make annual payments, and the cen- 
struction cost of the project, it is understood, will have been 
repaid by 1961, 30 years from now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON.. And their supplemental charges will, I 
understand, be met in a further period of five or six years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the paper I have in my hand 
that two years ago there had been expended on this project 
$5,378,000 and that now the total construction cost to the 
Government is $6,699,000. Where does the responsibility 
lodge for going ahead with further expenditures on a project 
which is obviously one of questionable propriety? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, when you get $5,000,000 into a 
project it is essential, in the first place, to keep it alive and 
in running order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And keep pumping into it many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, there has been no con- 
struction work there since 1928. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think there has been 
very much of that work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been no additional construc- 
tion in the last two or three years, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand. this is one of the 
original projects under Doctor Newell’s chimerical scheme 
to reclaim lands that were not worth while. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was one of the earliest ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Colorado says this 
is the first experimental project under the visionary Doctor 
Newell, and his chimerical scheme has cost the Government 
not only tens of millions of dollars but hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me say that the Govern- 
ment guaranteed that the Gunnison Tunnel would be built 
for $1,000,000, and people came on that land with the assur- 
ance that it would never cost them more than $25 an acre; 
that was published over the land, but that tunnel has cost 
over $3,000,000, it never has been completed, and it does not 
carry the water it was promised it would carry. It was sup- 
posed to carry 1,800 cubic feet of water per second, but it 
has never carried more than 850. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The figures cited by the gentleman may 
be correct, but I do not recall any material expenditure for 
construction in the last two years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I think this project was one of the very first of the 
many irrigation projects in the United States. It is one of 
two or three of the most important ones that I have had an 
opportunity to visit. It is in a very beautiful valley, in the 
center of which is Montrose. Through the range of moun- 
tains to the east comes the Gunnison River tunnel, bring- 
ing the water of that river up into the upper reaches of the 
valley and then swinging around the upper circle of it in a 
sort of horseshoelike arrangement. Then the ditches are 
made from that primary canal, irrigating a very fine sec- 
tion of the valley and, at the time I visited it, it was a great 
joy to go out upon those farms and see the splendid pro- 
duction of all kinds of farm crops. It was a delight to view 
it. But even at that time there was developing a very pe- 
culiar thing. I would like to have every man who is at all 
interested in this problem, whether he lives upon irrigated 
land, or a section where there are irrigation projects, or 
whether he lives in sections where the land has its natural 
rainfall, I would like to have him note this: Here originally 
was an area unproductive without water, and by means of 
this Gunnison River tunnel and the irrigation project 
around the valley and with these lateral ditches water in 
abundance was supplied. And now note what has hap- 
pened. We have come to the time when there is too much 
water upon the project itself, and at least upon the east 
side of it there are acres upon acres where the water has 
gone down into the ground and driven up the alkali until 
the top of it looks like a veritable snow bank, and, of course, 
such land is absolutely unproductive, and the only way in 
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which it can be made productive is to do the very reverse of 
what the project was intended for, namely, to put in drain- 
age ditches so that the effect of too much water may be 
overcome. 

We are in a peculiar situation. We have made our in- 
vestment. It turns out it is not a very good investment, and 
the question is, What is the best thing to do? It seems to 
me as though the recommendation made by the committee, 
and now under consideration, is the only way out. I am 
not taking the time now to attack the arrangement that has 
been made, but I am using it as an illustration of the 
dangers which accompany this whole irrigation proposition, 
which ordinarily is almost irresistible in the appeal it makes. 

Undoubtedly here was one of the very finest prospects 
and one of the most charming places we could have for an 
irrigation project, and yet here we have come to-day to the 
point of confessing in almost sackcloth and ashes, at least 
in ashes, that the project has not been a success, and we are 
taking up the consideration of this bill not only for the 
welfare of the Government but also for the welfare of the 
citizens on the project itself. 

I wish gentlemen of the House who are at all interested 
in this proposition would take the pains to get the report 
of the committee upon this measure, Report No. 2215, and 
turn to page 5 and read the result of the survey made by 
the joint authorities that have made the recommendation 
now before us. I am sure that would be the most eloquent 
testimony that could possibly be offered to the effect that 
we ought to be careful in launching any new irrigation 
projects, and, particularly, that we ought to do what I have 
insisted upon, in the way of putting our foot down upon any 
of these new surveys that promise to bring in tremendous 
new areas unless we know exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will be pleased to yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is what I was just saying to one 
of my colleagues a moment ago. We seem not to be able to 
learn by experience. We have this project before us now 
needing relief and next week there may be a proposal for 
just a survey, and we start a new project repeating all the 
mistakes of the past. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
may I again make my position clear upon this whole propo- 
sition. I do not want to be recorded as an enemy of all 
irrigation. There are many reasons why one does not want 
to take that position, but I do feel sure that at this time, 
whatever may be our location, whatever may be our natural 
reaction toward this particular proposition, this is the time 
when we ought to go slowly upon the launching of any new 
projects, particularly when we recognize that agriculture 
generally over the United States to-day is faced with the 
same kind of situation that is so acutely before these fine 
people out on this Uncompahgre project. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman 
make clear that this project is not an isolated case, but is 
occurring in many instances where such developments have 
taken place. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And, particularly, where care was not 
taken in the first place in making every possible kind of 
check to see whether the project itself would ultimately be a 
success both from an economic standpoint and from 4n 
agricultural standpoint as well. 

Mr. MENGES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MENGES. Does the gentleman know what kind of 
salt is coming to the surface out there? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is an alkali that comes right out of 
the ground and covers the top of the ground and makes it 
look like a veritable snowdrift right in the midst of summer. 


Mr. MENGES. The gentleman does not know its com- 
position? I was wondering whether we could go into the 
salt-producing business out there. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do not know, but I suspect there is not 
any great amount of value to it, but it certainly destroys the 
value of the land completely for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the contemplated drainage of this 
district meet chat problem? 

Mr. KETCHAM. As I understand, it will help very ma- 
terially. While I was out there a great many of the settlers 
told me that what they absolutely needed was proper 
drainage. 

So while this seems to be the only way out, in this par- 
ticular case, and I do not want to interpose any objection, I 
simply wanted to use this as another opportunity to sound a 
note of warning and to urge that the House be very, very 
careful before it permits any further expansion of irrigation 
projects. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Congress is now hav- 
ing called to its attention the seeds of bad investment occa- 
sioned by visionaries 30 years ago in utilizing Government 
funds on projects that could not have been defended if 
proper examinations and supervision had been originally 
made. 

It is easy enough for officers of the Government to launch 
projects and use Uncle Sam’s money where there is no 
accounting as to the propriety of the investment. It would 
have been far better 25 years ago if the Congress, instead 
of wet-nursing Doctor Newell, with his pet visionary proj- 
ects, had made a good, businesslike survey and checked the 
further appropriation of Government funds. 

Here to-day the Government is holding the bag to the 
extent of $7,000,000. In the last two years it has spent over 
$1,000,000 on further development, when any business engi- 
neer, I dare say, would have vetoed any further . 
of Government funds. 

I am a believer in the policy—take a gain, take a ey 
We have had a loss here, and it is absolutely ridiculous for 
the Government to continue dumping money, more and 
more, into this indefensible project. 

This is not the only one. There are many more. Why, 
we have our Army engineers on river and harbor projects 
making investigations as to whether a project is feasible— 
yes; feasible from an engineering standpoint—and instances 
are numerous where they make a favorable report and the 
Government inaugurates the project, when no business 
corporation would think for a moment of investing large 
funds in its development, because there is not enough profit 
to justify the expenditure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All over the West, Army engineers D 
day are studying suggested projects and reporting not only 
as to the engineering feasibility but their economic feasi- 
bility, and there has been introduced in this Congress at 
least one bill by Senator WHEELER, of Montana, that pro- 
poses the building of a dam by the Corps of Engineers for 
irrigation purposes to impound 1,200,000 acre-feet of water. 


That by the Corps of Engineers, in the interest of irriga- 


tion, and with no provision for repayment to the Govern- 
ment of any of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, it is very easy for these engi- 
neers, honor graduates from the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, who have never had any business experience, to go out 
and make surveys and pass upon a project from the engi- 
neering standpoint, but in this hard-headed business age 
of ours what is more needed than anything else is for the 
graduates of the Naval Academy and the graduates of the 
Military Academy to be sent out into the world to get some 
business knowledge; to get the business men’s and busi- 
ness engineers’ view of these projects, and not go ahead 
without any check and just spend money as they think, per- 
haps, it may be to the People's interest or to the interest of 
Uncle Sam to have it spent. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman spoke of the attitude of 
the former director. Is he aware of the fact that there is 
an aggressive administration under Doctor Mead to continue 
irrigation projects? An examination of the recommenda- 
tions in the report to Congress indicates a lavish expendi- 
ture of funds in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no disposition anywhere to 
curtail or stop these expenditures. We have a farmers’ 
relief board calling on the farmers to reduce production, and 
Uncle Sam is being urged to appropriate additional sums 
for irrigation projects to make more acreage and more 
production possible. It is that position that I am protesting 
against. There is no responsibility, no accountability, it is 
spending money, money, money. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is aware that there is 
also the Columbia River Basin project that proposes to take 
$350,000,000 more? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; Uncle Sam is the good god- 
father for any number of projects. He is being called upon 
by the western representatives until there is hardly nothing 
left that can possibly be irrigated. As I understand the 
project here, with the little time I have given to its study, 
there is only one thing to be done—and that is for the 
Government to get from under. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is what the bill proposes to 
do. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Let those interested in trying to make 
something out of it do it and not call on the Government 
to keep spending millions. We have lost $7,000,000 by the 
irresponsibility of the engineers. The project should never 
have been inaugurated in the first place. Any real engineer, 
knowing the circumstances, would have vetoed that project 
originally 


More than 25 years ago, as I have had occasion to remark 
once before this session, it was my privilege to accompany 
the leader of the Republican forces at that time, Hon. James 
R. Mann, to an interview with Doctor Newell, then head of 
the Reclamation Service. I was young in years and young 
in the service then, but recognizing that the Reclamation 
Service was bankrupt, that he had gone ahead until there 
was no money available, I thought it proper to favor addi- 
tional funds. 

President Taft came to Congress and asked for a $10,000,- 
000 fund to be made available to try and rescue or resurrect 
these visionary projects, and we sank that $10,000,000. Then 
we spent another $10,000,000 later, and we kept dumping 
money into these projects right along; money of the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

TO EXPEDITE WORK ON THE FEDERAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with an amendment, H. R. 14040, to en- 
able the Secretary of the Treasury to expedite work on the 
Federal building program authorized by the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25 
1926, and acts amendatory thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I demand a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no obection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to expedite work on the Federal building program authorized by 


the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other p approved 


urposes 
May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof, the Secretary of the 
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be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to obtain 
by contract without competition, topographical surveys of sites, 
test pits and borings where such sites have been selected, although 
title thereto may not have been vested in the United States; to 
limit to such number of days as he deems proper the ad 
for bids for sites for public buildings; to obtain outside architec- 
tural, engineering, technical, or professional services to such ex- 
tent as he deems necessary in connection with the plans and speci- 
fications for Federal buildings which have been specifically au- 
thorized to be constructed where the sites have been selected not- 
withstanding title to such sites may not have been vested in the 
United States. j 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, this bill is designed to expedite the work 
on the Federal building program. 

The bill does three things: First, it empowers and author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to obtain by contracts 
without competition topographical surveys of sites, test pits, 
and borings where such sites have been selected, although 
title thereto may not have been vested in the United States; 
second, to limit to such number of days as he deems proper 
the advertising for bids for sites for public buildings; third, 
to obtain outside architectural engineering, technical, or 
professional services to such extent as he deems necessary in 
connection with the plans and specifications for Federal 
buildings which have been specifically authorized to be con- 
structed where the sites have been selected, notwithstanding 
title to such sites may not have been vested in the United 
States. 

Those are the three things this bill does. In the first 
place, it takes a great deal of time to get started to construct 
a building after the appropriation has been made. Under 
existing law you can do nothing in regard to one of these 
buildings until the title has vested in the United States and 
the Department of Justice has advised the Government that 
the matter is closed there. This would give them the power 
when they have selected a site to go ahead without waiting 
for the Department of Justice to approve everything and 
employ an engineer to make a topographical survey of the 
site and to make the borings into the soil to find the charac- 
ter of it. That would cost but a trifling sum, comparatively, 
but would have a tendency to speed up the work on the 
building. The next proposition is to limit the number of 
days of advertising for purchase of sites. It does not take 
long to do that. In some cases it is easier than in others. 
The last part of the bill authorizes the employment of these 
architects without waiting until the title to the site is vested 
in the Government. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. This is the same bill that was up on the 
Consent Calendar which we discussed this afternoon? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the amendment that the gentleman 
offers to the bill is to strike out the matter that was objected 
to when we had the bill up before. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. The bill as amended will simply provide 
additional means and methods by which the architect’s 
office can proceed to perfect bids and the preliminaries pre- 
ceding the bidding on a Federal building, and it does not 
in any way permit the architect to determine who shall 
bid? ‘ 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Under existing law before the Govern- 
ment can proceed with the construction of a post-office 
building, it has to make a survey of the soil to see what kind 
of a foundation they can get, the depth of the sewer and 
water connections, and the slope of the street, and so forth. 
None of that can be done under existing law until the Gov- 
ernment has acquired the title and the title has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. DENISON. One of the purposes of the bill is to per- 
mit that work to be done before the title has been completely 
perfected. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is true. 
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Mr. DENISON. Does the bill change the law with refer- 
ence to securing this preliminary survey? It will still have 
to be done by bidding? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; this changes that. 

Mr. DENISON. I think that is a wise thing. They had 
to have this preliminary survey merely to examine the soil, 
to see what kind of a foundation they could have, how deep 
they could go for the basement, and all of that has to be 
done by bidding and advertising under existing law. It 
seems to me that is an unreasonable delay and an unneces- 
sary precaution. 

Mr. LANHAM. The expense involved in these borings for 
topographical surveys is relatively very little. 

Mr. DENISON. Very little. 

Mr. LANHAM. And the adoption of this will save about 
30 days in the construction of these buildings. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; and it ought to be done. 

Mr. ESLICK. As I understand the language beginning 
in line 5 on page 2 of the bill and closing with the word 
“ require in lines 10 and 11 is eliminated. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Beginning after the word buildings“ in 
line 7. 

Mr. ESLICK. In other words, it cuts out entirely the 
restriction of competition in the bidding? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to the third proposition in- 
volved in the legislation, my understanding is that this will 
permit the architects to employ outside assistance immedi- 
ately, when the site is acquired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Without waiting for the title to be 
approved. 

Mr. KETCHAM. About how much time does the gentle- 
man think in an ordinary project involving $150,000 to 
$200,000 that will save? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not tell you the amount, but it 
will save quite a lot. The process is very slow at times in 
completing the title to a lot. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Ordinarily, would you say that it would 
save about 50 or 60 days? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It might save as much as four or five 
months at times. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. In several sites that I have been 
interested in the Government took bids, opened them on 
August 28, and have not done a single thing with them yet. 
They are holding them up, in many cases waiting to get the 
title to the land, and in my opinion, if this bill is passed it 
will not only save 90 days but in many cases more than a 
year, and I say that from my own experience with the 
department. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think that is true. I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AL MON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there has been 
for a long while a great deal of complaint about the delays 
in connection with the construction of public buildings. 

We are undertaking now to speed up public building con- 
struction. It originated with the idea that we must give 
employment to those who are unemployed, and these large 
appropriations we have been making for public buildings 
were made for that purpose. We sometimes wait for years 
and years on the Treasury Department to prepare plans 
and estimates so that contracts may be awarded for public 
buildings. I am indeed glad that the Treasury Department 
is undertaking to change some of the rules and regulations 
by which this work may be speeded up. Major Heath, a 
representative of the Treasury Department, came before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and explained 
the importance of this legislation. I just want to add my 
hearty indorsement to the enactment of this into law. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, along with others I have 
been objecting to this bill. My objection was directed 
against the language which the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ELLIOTT] has given notice he will move to strike out. 
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I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the bill as amended ought to do a great deal to expedite 
the actual construction of buildings authorized. As far as 
I can ascertain, the greatest delay in the Treasury Depart- 
ment is in the Architect’s Office. We have a very whole- 
some provision here however, considering the element of 
time necessary to accomplish the purpose which we are 
seeking by the additional appropriation for public buildings, 
in that it gives the Secretary the power to employ private 
architects. If he will avail himself of that provision, there 
is no reason in the world why a great many of these build- 
ings. should not commence immediately. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say, also, it will facilitate the prep- 
aration of plans for these various buildings; because, by rea- 
son of the fact that topographical surveys and borings may 
be made before title is acquired and, without the 30 days’ 
advertising, they will know the kind of foundations and be 
prepared to proceed with their plans at least 30 days sooner 
than under the present law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and it would seem to me that ex- 
pediency would suggest to the department that, where they 
avail themselves of the provisions of this bill as to borings 
and surveys, they should then and there employ a local engi- 
neer for the engineering plans, and they could then use 
what standardized specifications may be available for that 
building. Of course, I am speaking of the smaller buildings. 
seed could put a local architect in charge and start the 
work. 

Mr. LANHAM. I may say I understand from statements 
made before that it is the plan of the Treasury Department, 
on account of the magnitude of the general building pro- 
gram, to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. For instance, I recall conditions 
in New York City when I was a city official. We had quite 
a large program of school buildings in New York where, with 
the exception of the engineering problem which is always 
local, according to the topography and condition of the land, 
we could offen use the same specifications for several build- 
ings. There is no reason why in buildings of small amounts, 
from $100,000 down, they should not be able to use the same 
specifications. Of course, they should not be made uniform, 
because I think the architectural design should be such as 
to fit the surroundings and landscape where the building is 
located. There is no reason why the same specifications 
should not be used in many instances. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lannam] a question. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the committee and seems to be informed. Just to-day 
I made inquiry at the architect's office with reference to a 
small $100,000 building. They advised me that the plans 
would be completed at the end of this week, but it would 
take five weeks to write the specifications. Did anything 
ever come before the gentleman’s committee that would 
enable him to answer why it would take five weeks to write 
the specifications for a $100,000 building? 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the intricate work of the Supervising Architect’s Office 
to advise the gentleman. It may be that there are many 
projects under contemplation. I will say, however, that in- 
asmuch as this bill gives permission to make tests with 
reference to the foundations even before acquiring title, and 
then eliminating the 30 days that have heretofore been re- 
quired for advertising, the Supervising Architect’s Office will 
be facilitated in their work by at least a month in the 
preparation of these plans. 

Mr. JENKINS. I wish to say I am in hearty accord with 
this bill. I only wish that it could go further. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT] in all fairness, since he 
has obtained recognition to pass this bill under suspension 
of the rules, and I do not believe there will be any opposi- 
tion to the bill as amended, if the gentleman will bring this 
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bill back in the last days of the session with this provision 
back in it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As far as that is concerned, gentlemen, I 
am not responsible for anything that happens to the bill in 
the Senate. If anything should happen to the bill in the 
Senate, of course, it would have to come back here with 
that amendment in it. It is not any fault of mine. Iam not 
going over to the Senate to get them to add anything to 
this bill, but if they do add something and it should come 
back here with that kind of an amendment in it, it is not my 
fault. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentleman will not aid 
and abet? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to say there are bound to be 
a great many complaints following any system whereby you 
limit or place with a department the power to say who 
shall be permitted to bid. 

I will grant the necessity of permitting the awarding 
power the right to pass upon the qualifications and ability 
of a bidder, but where you attempt to provide ahead of 
time who is going to bid there is bound to be favoritism 
shown and resulting dissatisfaction. So I sincerely hope 
that when the bill comes back from the Senate it will not 
contain this provision. I have had some experience in 
connection with bills coming back from the Senate in the 
last hours of a session, when they are jammed through the 
House, but I hope nothing like that will happen in connec- 
tion with this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman does not believe that the 
body at the other end of this Capitol will do anything wrong, 
does he? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New York to the fact that the reason why the 
department asked for that provision, which we are now strik- 
ing out, was in order to meet this situation, which fre- 
quently occurs: The department advertises for bids for the 
construction of a large and expensive building, and a large 
number of small contractors, who are totally unable, either 
from lack of practical experience or from lack of capital and 
equipment, to erect a building of that type, apply, and 
under a ruling of the Comptroller General they have to be 
furnished with a complete set of plans. It has sometimes 
happened that over a hundred of these small contractors 
will apply for plans, and under the present law as inter- 
preted by the Comptroller General the architect’s office is 
obliged to furnish each one of them with a complete set of 
these expensive plans. It was in order to avoid this un- 
necessary expense that the Treasury Department asked for 
this particular provision. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. And, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, every time a contractor applies for a set of plans he 
must send a certified check for those plans, and when he 
gets through he returns the plans and gets his check back. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am very glad the gentleman made 
that statement, because there has been a great deal of 
misinformation as to that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. That is the fact. If I apply for 
a set of plans I must send a certified check in order to 
secure them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That answers the justification made in 
support of the provision we are now striking out. I am very 
glad the gentleman made that statement. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It was because of the fact that some 
of the Members felt that this provision might be abused, 
our committee, through its able chairman, has incorporated 
an amendment to strike it out in his motion to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill to expedite the construction of the 
buildings authorized under the public-building program. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KVALE]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to impede 
the progress of this measure. I sincerely hope it may pass 
in its amended form. 

Much has been said about this building program as an 
aid to unempioyment. Much has been said in the papers 
and there have been utterances on the part of the President 
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to the effect that the predepression wage scale would be 
adhered to. Yet when we call up the superintendents of 
construction in the various departments regarding awards 
of certain contracts, those of us who are interested in the 
construction of buildings—whether they be barracks, arse- 
nals, post offices, hospitals, or any other kind of public con- 
struction—are told that no official notice has come to them 
of such administrative orders. Obviously they are not en- 
tirely at fault, because they must comply with regulations. 

In order to bring this to the attention of the Members 
who, to my knowledge, have been interested in various con- 
struction projects throughout the United States, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, in view of the helpful 
nature of the material, that I be permitted to extend my 
remarks and to insert an article from a trade paper, the 
Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer, official publication of the 
international union bearing the same name, which consists 
of published presidential statements, a letter to the Presi- 
dent from one of the officials of the organization, a letter 
from the secretary to the President, a letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, and a reply thereto, together 
with a short editorial statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. No man in this House tries to 
protect organized labor any better than I do, but I have 
stood on this floor for the past two years and objected to 
newspaper articles and magazine articles going into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. I was a union man myself for many 
years, and I have employed union men, but I will have to 
object to this request. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman from Illinois withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. KVALE. I will ask the gentleman to consider the 
nature of the material. It is of interest to many Members 
of this House, and it should be of interest to all. This 
article consists of official correspondence between executive 
offices and officials of this organization, and I hope the 
gentleman will not object. $ 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. It is a magazine article, is 
it not? 

Mr. KVALE. A very small part of it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Much as I regret, I will have to 
object to the magazine article. 

Mr. KVALE. May I insert the letters? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I have no objection to the 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the letters may be 
inserted. 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 

BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 24, 1930. 
To His Excellency, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PresinpentT: You are quoted in the Evening Star of 
yesterday as saying: “The Federal Government has necessarily 
required contractors to maintain wage scales at their predepression 
levels. * There have been some difficulies with minor 
contractors, but these have been adjusted. * * * The Presi- 
dent has informed the various executive departments that the 
policy of the Federal Government is that wages on contracts let by 
the Government shall be held up to the standard existing in the 
districts where the work is done.” 

Mr. President, you have been misinformed of the wage-reduction 
situation on Federal building construction and of the policy fol- 
lowed by the executive departments in wage matters affecting 
private contractors on Government construction work. We regret 
to inform you that we have protested to the various executive 
departments against the wage-reduction policy of numerous con- 
tractors now engaged in Federal building construction in various 

of the country, and in only one case have the wages been 
restored by the contractor. 


Only yesterday we received a copy of a letter to Senator CAPPER 
from the Secretary of War in answer to a complaint against the 
Busboom 
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therefore, a matter of regret. that it is impossible to comply with 
the suggestions contained in your letter.” Very apparently the 
Secretary of War is unaware of any policy of the Government in 
the matter of “ holding wages up to the standard existing in the 
districts where the work is done.” 

We have in other cases entered protests with the War Depart- 
ment against wage reductions which have been made by con- 
tractors subsequent to the White House conference, at which, we 
understand, it was agreed that there would be no reduction in 
wages. Among these are the barracks now constructed by 
J. A. Jones at Langley Field, Va. The J. A. Jones Construction 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C., in this instance has reduced the wages 
of the masonry mechanics from $1.50 an hour to 75 cents an hour. 

We would also call your attention to the fact that the Johnson 
Construction Co. has reduced the wages of its masonry me- 
chanics on apartments being constructed at Fort Monroe from 
$1.50 to $1.25 an hour. This reduction met with the approval of 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Payne, no later than Decem- 
ber 23. 

We also call to your attention the fact that the contractors on 
War Department construction at Maxwell Field, Ala., and at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., have in every instance reduced the wages of building- 
trade mechanics, These cases are well known to the War Depart- 
ment, and these wage reductions are in effect at the present time 
notwithstanding our vigorous protests. 

The Treasury De ent has let the post-office addition at 
Streator, II., the post office at Mexia, Tex., the post office at 
Roanoke, Va., and is about to let the contract for the post office at 
Portsmouth, Va., to contractors who have and will reduce the local 
wage rates of building-trades mechanics. This condition is only 
too well known to Mr. Ferry K. Heath, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of building construction. 

The J. A. Jones Co., contractors for the Federal reserve bank 
addition at Richmond, Va., has reduced the wages of the building- 
trades mechanics engaged on this operation, in many cases 50 
per cent. This reduction was protested by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Pollard, by the State Labor Commissioner, Mr. Hall, and 
others, without result. 

The Veterans“ Bureau has recently awarded contracts to the 
Virginia Engineering Co. at Northport, Long Island, where drastic 
wage reductions were placed in effect by the Virginia Engineering 
Co. Mr. Bacon, the Congressman from the Northport district, 
and other members of the New York congressional delegation 
vigorously protested against this condition to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, and yet these reductions are still in effect and the Veterans“ 
Bureau claims that it is powerless to act. 

The same policy of wage reduction on Veterans’ Bureau con- 
tracts has been put in effect by the W. P. Rose Co. on the Acute 
Building at Augusta, Ga., and by the Bracker Construction Co. at 
the hospital at Knoxville, Iowa. 

The Augusta wage reduction was protested by members of the 
Georgia congressional delegation and the wage reduction at Knox- 
ville, Iowa, was protested by Senator BROOKHART, but no results 
and no adjustments were accomplished in these cases. 

We could cite a number of other instances, Mr. President, but 
we believe these are sufficient to convince you that you have been 
misled by your subordinates when they say that there have been 
some difficulties with minor contractors but these have been 
adjusted. 

255 War Department, the Treasury Department, and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau are all well aware of the wage reductions that have 
been put into effect in the cases cited. These reductions are in 
effect to-day. 

It is hoped that if it is the policy of the administration to pre- 
vent wage reduction by private contractors on Government work, 
that this policy will be applied in the instances cited and that you 
will also extend the policy to the Government of the District of 
Columbia, where several wage reductions have recently been put 
into effect by building contractors on municipal work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. GLEESON, Secretary. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 27, 1930. 

My Deag Mer. GLEESON: This will acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of December 24. By the President’s direction it is 

being brought to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
: Sincerely yours, 

LAWRENCE RICHEY, 
Secretary to the President. 


Washington, January 9, 1931. 
Mr. JoHN J. GLEESON, 
Secretary Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union of America, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Reference is made to your letter of December 24 (transmit- 
ted to this department by the President) calling attention to 
the expressed desire of the administration that existing wage 
scales shall not be lowered in connection with construction work 
being carried out under the present public-building program. 
Near the bottom of the second page of your letter you call atten- 
tion to certain projects under this department where you believe 
that contractors are not cooperating with the Government in this 
respect. The other projects you mention do not come within the 
jurisdiction of this department. 


You are advised that contracts are required by law to be 
awarded on the basis of competitive proposals solicited: by public 
advertisement, and in each case to the lowest responsible bidder. 
It is considered that the intent of the law is to secure to the 
Government the advantage of the broadest possible competition, 
which would not be possible if contractors were restricted in re- 
gard to their labor. 

However, since this department in making the estimates on 
which it requests authorizations from Congress for the various 
public-building projects bases them on the fair wage scales pre- 
vailing throughout the country, it expects that contractors shall 
employ on Federal work the best type of American mechanics and 
laborers, and it is bringing all possible pressure to bear on them to 
the end that the established local wage scales shall not be reduced 
and that local labor shall be employed to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. Furthermore, it has placed before the Comptroller General 
of the United States the question as to whether some form of 
notice to bidders may not be legally inserted in construction speci- 
fications advising them of its above-mentioned policy in regard 
to estimates, etc. The comptroller has also been asked to decide 
whether a stipulation may not be included to the effect that 
preference shall be given to ex-service men of the United States 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and to citizens of the United 
States and aliens who have taken out their first papers. His 
decision is expected shortly, and, if favorable, it should operate 
to remove one of the principal incentives toward the bringing in 
of outside labor in connection with Government contracts. 

In the case of Streator, III., some objection was voiced against 
awarding the contract for extension and remodeling work to the 
low bidder. Nevertheless, as the contractor in question has a 
very high commercial rating and has satisfactorily constructed 
over 70 buildings under the control of this department, it was 
without option in the matter—the law, as above stated, requiring 
that a contract be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. It 
did, however, call the contractor in conference and obtain from 
him a promise to pay the local scale of wages. 

In the case of the proposed Mexia (Tex.) post office, the low 
bidders, before the award of the contract, were requested to ad- 
vise this department as to their intention in regard to the employ- 
ment of labor. They assured the department that they were 
perfectly willing to employ local craftsmen—if capable of doing 
the work—at the prevailing local wages, and also that they con- 
sidered it to their own interest to use local labor and thus avoid 
transportation charges. On December 4 you were advised by the 
Acting Supervising Architect that on account of the satisfactory 
record of the low bidders this department could not under the 
law refuse to award them the contract, and that they had indicated 
their intention to cooperate with the department in the matter 
of relieving unemployment, expressing their willingness to employ 
local labor at the prevailing rates of wages. 

In the case of the contract now in force for thé construction 
of the new Roanoke (Va.) post office some complaints were 
received that the contractors were employing outside and tran- 
sient laborers and taking advantage of the business depression 
to pay a rate of wages considerably below the standard scale for 
that locality. When these complaints were brought to their at- 
tention they advised it was their intention to cooperate with 
the department and pay the prevailing scale of wages to laborers 
and mechanics. They claim that they are not reducing wages, 
but are paying as much, and more in most instances, than local 
contractors. They further state that they find that local me- 
chanics in and around Roanoke are inexperienced in the particular 
type of construction work that they are carrying out, and that 
their labor cost is exceeding that of previous similar contracts. 
Nevertheless, they have furnished this department with a list of 
their employees on this contract, the place of residence of each, 
and the time that each claims residence at the particular place. 
This list indicates that 70 per cent of the working force in con- 
nection with this contract claim residence in Roanoke, and about 
77 per cent if mechanics and laborers only are considered. 

In the case of the proposed remodeling of the Portsmouth (Va.) 
post office, the low bidders, prior to the award of the contract, 
were requested to advise whether it was their intention to employ 
local labor to the extent available, and at the established rates 
of wages for the locality, if they obtained the contract. Upon 
their assurance that they would carry out the wishes of the 
department so far as practicable, the contract was, on December 
27, awarded to them. 

From the information given above it will be seen that this 
department is doing everything in its power under the present 
legislation to obtain the employment of local labor and the main- 
tenance of existing wage scales. 

Respectfully, 
FERRY K. HEATH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
January 10, 1931. 
Mr. FERRY K. HEATH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your letter of January 9 referring to our letter of Decem- 
ber 24, 1930, to the President, received. The President in his 
statement to the press made no reference to securing the “ broad- 
est possible competition,” but said that “ wages on contracts let by 
the Government shall be held up to the scale existing in the dis- 
tricts where the work is done.” 

We note the assurances from contractors received in the four 
cases to which reply was made. The contractor at Roanoke has 
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already notified our representative that our members must take 
a 25 per cent an hour reduction if they desire employment on the 
Roanoke post office. We anticipate like action on the part of the 
other contractors in the three other cases mentioned. We have 
no other means of judging the future policy of these contractors 
but by their past and present policy, which is one of wage re- 
duction. 

However, we are at a loss to understand why no reply was made 
to the Federal reserve bank contract at Richmond, Va. This con- 
tract was approved by the Federal Reserve Board at the Treasury 
Department. The members of this board are all presidential ap- 
pointees, and we fail to see why these appointees of the President 
are not requiring the contractor on the Richmond Federal Reserve 
Bank “to maintain wage scales at the predepression levels.” Only 
one of the masonry mechanics on this operation is a resident of 
Richmond. All of the others have been imported into the city of 
Richmond and the wage rates have been reduced on the average of 
3314 per cent. 

Mr. Secretary, since we wrote our letter to the President the 
Oklahoma City post office was let by you to a contractor who asf 
fied your department that he would run this job on an “ 
shop” policy. The masonry mechanics of Oklahoma City are all 
members of organized labor; the open-shop policy means these 
men will not be employed and that a wage reduction will be put 
into effect. 

Reference is made to the fact that the Comptroller General of 
the United States now has before him the question as to whether 
or not some form of notice to bidders may not legally be inserted 
in construction specifications. We have been well aware of the 
submission of this question to the comptroller for several months 
past and we have been told from time to time that the comptroller 
would issue a decision “ within the next two or three days.” 

We have no hope that any action will be taken at any time in 
the near future by the office of the troller General; further- 
more, we feel that the President’s statement was well considered 
prior to its issuance and he makes no reference in his statement 
to awaiting any decision of the r General, 

It was our impression from the White House reply that you, as 
the principal construction officer of the Federal Government, would 
also make reply for the construction division of the War 
ment and also for the Veterans’ Bureau. However, if we did not 
get the correct impression we would be more than pleased if you 
would arrange it so that the cases cited, which concern the War 
De t and the Veterans’ Bureau will be forwarded to the 
proper official for his attention. 

The following is an additional list of Government operations 
concerning which you may observe our comment with regards to 
the firms to whom contracts in connection therewith have been 
awarded, and concerning whom it is our firm belief that they will 
not be in any way disposed to conform to the existing standards or 
scale of wages in the districts where the work is to be done: 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Barracks, Fort Sam Houston. Contract 
awarded to Banspach Bros., who employ Mexicans, exclusively, and 
pay one-third of the prevailing wage rate. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Post office. Contract awarded to Devault 
& Dietrich. Devault notified the Treasury Department prior to 
the award that he was going to work open shop, which in effect 
means that he is going to reduce wages. The contract was awarded 
over the protests of the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Nurses’ home and addition. Awarded to Alger- 
non-Blair, unfair contractor to organized labor, of Montgomery, 
Ala. Algernon-Blair is well known to all departments of the Gov- 
ernment as a wage-cutting firm. 

Scott Field, III.: Airport. Contract awarded to Noble Construc- 
tion Co. This firm is also known as a wage-cutting firm. The 
contract was dwarded over protests of all buiiding-trades organi- 
zations in St. Louis and vicinity. 

Vicksburg, Miss.: Larkin Experimental Dam. Wages reduced by 
the Government itself from $1.50 to $1.25 per hour. Protests to 
the Assistant Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers were 
unheeded. 

Chilocco, Okla.: Government Indian school, Chilocco, Okla., 
located 4 miles south of Arkansas City, Kans. Wages reduced by 
the Interior Department. 

Alexandria, Va.: Post office. Contract awarded to Beaman-Cole- 
man, unfair contractors to organized labor. 

Naval Base, Norfolk, Va.: Barracks. Contract about to be 
awarded to Worsham Bros., of Knoxville, Tenn. Worsham Bros. 
are wage-reducing contractors. 

. C.: Post office. Contract awarded to unfair 


tractor to organized labor, Algernon-Blair, of Mon 

Boston, Mass.: Post-office foundation. Contract awarded to un- 
fair contractors to organized labor, Merritt, Chapman & Scott. 
Wage reductions put into effect over protests of Boston labor 
unions. 

Washington, D. C.: Gallinger Hospital addition. Contract 
awarded to W. P. Rose Co., unfair contractors to organized labor, 
and a wage-reducing firm. 

Coatesville, Pa.: Veterans’ HOREA Contract awarded to Sam- 
ford Bros., at Montgomery are reduced and cheap 


wages 
labor imported from the Routh, “notwithstanding the protests of 
the Pennsylvania labor organizations, 

Metuchen, N. J.: Raritan Arsenal. Officers’ quarters. Contract 
awarded to the Alliance Construction Co., notwithstanding the 
fact that we notified the construction division of the War Depart- 
ment that the Alliance Construction Co, had no previous experi- 
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ence in new construction and that they were engaged in sand 
blasting and cleaning old buildings, and they also said they would 
not pay the prevailing scale of wages. The construction division 
of the War t, m answer to the complaints, said the 
War Department did not consider that any experience would be 

necessary. We believe this shows an apparent lack of adminis- 
trative ability in so far as it comcerns construction matters in 
the War Department. 

Panama Canal Zone: Contract for barracks at Panama recently 
was awarded by the War Department to the J. A. Jones Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., wage-cutting contractors noted above. This is 
the first contract to be awarded to a wage-cutting firm in the 
Canal Zone and it will result in a disruption of labor conditions 
in the Zone. The awarding of this contract to Jones will affect 
not only the building trades but it will also affect metal trades 
and labor in general. 

y yours, 
JOHN J. GLEESON, Secretary. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SahaTRHI. 

IT IS WITHIN THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD TO RELIEVE 
THE FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL DISTRESS 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I rec- 
ognize the conditions which exist and the need for employ- 
ment. I am ready and willing to cooperate in every way 
possible to provide employment for the unfortunate out of 
work. In this bill we are doing it, but at a great sacrifice, 
as we are eliminating the safeguards which we have always 
tried to put around the appropriations we make. 

We have been appropriating large sums of money and no 
doubt will be obliged, due to conditions which exist, to ap- 
propriate many and many more millions. But I doubt very 
much, even if we should appropriate $500,000,000 more for 
construction, whether that would to any great extent relieve 
the unfortunate situation existing in our Nation. The Gov- 
ernment itself can not create enough employment to pro- 
vide work for the 6,000,000 out of work. A plan and policy 
should be established whereby the business of the country, 
which has suffered so much, might be aided and assisted in 
reestablishing itself. So far nothing has been done by this 
Congress or by this administration, with the exception of 
appropriating large sums of money. I feel it is high time 
that the administration—and if the administration continues 
to refuse, Congress should—adopt a constructive plan that 
would aid in the reestablishment of confidence and the 
resumption of business. 

I feel that the hastening of this construction will not 
prevent the daily closing of banks in every section of our 
country. Some weeks ago I called attention to a proposal 
which I believed would be helpful and would be beneficial 
and which would relieve the financial situation of the 
country. 

I advised that the Federal Reserve Board extend its rule 
as to rediscount paper such as finance corporation paper 
and municipal bond—whereby securities that are absolutely 
sound may be rediscounted and the banks, business, and 
manufacturers of the country aided and relieved. 

I believe if this were done we could start reconstruction 
not only by the Government of the United States but by 
thousands and thousands of plants and factories and busi- 
nesses that have been obliged to close down. For this rea- 
son I communicated with the Federal Reserve Board and 
asked for this relief for the Nation; but, unfortunately, the 
director has answered me by stating that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is without such power. I have examined the 
law and I am satisfied that the Federal Reserve Board has 
the power to extend its rediscount activities, and should act, 
in these distressing and alarming days; and have so an- 
swered his communication. 

I am sincere in this matter and I believe that by the ex- 
tension of rediscount a great deal could be done to relieve 
the present existing conditions. 

I insist that it is within the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to relieve the financial and commercial distress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may embody in my remarks the letter I wrote to the 
Federal Reserve Board, the reply of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and my answer thereto. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection. . 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DECEMBER 12, 1930. 
Hon. EUGENE MEYER, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, 
Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Meyer: Without going into the other causes respon- 
sible for the present alarming situation, I feel that the terrific 
stock inflation, and the unloading during the past two years, of 
millions and millions of shares of such inflated, and in many 
instances, worthless stocks, upon the masses by means of 
high-power methods, has contributed more than any other cause, 
and is responsible to a greater degree for the increasingly 
desperate condition of our country to-day. Such inflation has 
drained the working capital required for legitimate business, and 
has resulted in a tremendous stagnation of the commerce of the 
Nation, which in turn has led to nation-wide unemployment, 
thereby creating not only want and misery, but alarming dis- 
content, 

I believe that it is within the power of the Federal Reserve 
Board to accept for rediscount purposes—in addition to notes, 
. Grafts, bills of exchange, and Government bonds—the paper of 
finance corporations secured by automobiles, radios, ‘tors, 
and other like commodities. But in addition thereto, because of 
existing conditions, I feel that the Federal Reserve Board should 
be authorized to accept for rediscount, municipal, public utility, 
and railroad bonds, as well as real estate securities—but only 
under safe and sane regulations—and propose to offer a bill that 
will grant such additional power. 

I feel that you will agree with me when I say that, with the 
exception of the few extremely large 


Since the Federal reserve system was created for the purpose 
of aiding our business, industry, and agriculture, its powers 
should be ded so that it may successfully cope with the 
situation ting us to-day. 

Although I know you to be familiar with the basic causes of 
the conditions existent to-day, nevertheless, I now take the lib- 
erty of submitting to you certain important facts in this matter, 
derived from careful investigation and survey. 

It is a fact, that billions upon billions of dollars of worthless 
stock, in 1928 and 1929, were unloaded upon people in every walk 
of life, who, as I said on the floor of the House in 1929 and 
again just the other day, were inveigled by the alluring pictures 

ted by some of our most prominent financiers and ind 
eaders. Then came the inevitable crash, and in order to comply 
with the demands of the banks for additional securities or for a 
reduction and payment of their loans, these small investors were 
obliged to heavily withdraw from their business the very capital 
necessary for the successful conduct of said business. In ad- 
dition, many were unable to meet the demands of the banks, and 


them to extend to our businesses and industries much-needed 
aid, and business would thus be permitted to resume its uncur- 
tailed activities, which would bring about a resumption of 
employment. 

I well recognize that a few powerful financiers will object to 
my plan on the ground that it will result in inflation. Yet it 


but, on the contrary, will be very helpful. For example, you know 
that brokers’ loans have been reduced from above $6,000,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000, and these loans were on collateral securities not 
as safe as contemplated in my plan. 

That money is plentiful can not be denied. Thus, for example, 
money can to-day be obtained in New York for gambling pur- 
poses at rates as low as 1% and 2 per cent. Why not make at 
least some of it available to the smaller borrowers in need of 
money for legitimate purposes? I am aware that the few powerful 
financial institutions have in their vaults approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of securities available for rediscount purposes. Our 
aim, however, should be to give aid to the banks which, through 
no fault of theirs, are not so happily situated. 

Such extension can do no possible harm but may, and in all 
likelihood will, revive business activities, which will result in em- 
ployment for at least some of tae 7,000,000 of men and women 
now unemployed. 

Knowing your splendid record and your ability as a financier 
and man of vast experience, I have here humbly set forth my 
plan and do hope to hear from you to obtain your views. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. J. SABATR. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, December 29, 1930. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mn. Saarn: This is the first op ty I have had to 
acknowledge your letter of December 12 in which you suggest 
that paper secured by municipal and railroad bonds, etc., be made 
eligible for rediscount at the Federal reserve banks. I notice that 
you interpret the existing law as giving the Federal reserve banks 
power to discount paper of finance corporations secured by various 
commodities. This is not in accordance with the law and the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, which do not permit 
the rediscount of finance paper, with certain minor exceptions 
specifically provided for in the act, such as the paper of cotton 
factors. I believe that it may be of service to you to see an 
article on paper ble for rediscount at the Federal reserve 
banks in the bulletin for July, 1930, of which I inclose a copy. 

You will notice from this article that of the 8,522 member banks 
there were 99 that had no eligible paper; 1,749 that had between 
0.1 and 10 per cent of their paper eligible for rediscount; 4,813, 
including 4,427 country banks that had between 10 and 40 per 
cent; and 1,861, including 1,806 country banks, that had 40 per 
cent or over. This indicates that there are very few banks that 
do not have enough eligible paper to use at the reserve banks 
when the need arises. I am not inclined to believe, therefore, 
that enlarging the class of paper eligible for rediscount at the 
reserve banks would help the credit or the business situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE MEYER, Governor. 


January 19, 1931. 


Hon. EUGENE MEYER, 
Governor Federal Reserve Board, 
Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Governor: In your reply of December 12, 1930, you 
say that “with certain minor exceptions specifically provided for 
in the act, the rediscount of finance paper is not in accordance 
with the law and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board,” 
and call my attention to an article in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of July, 1929, containing data on paper eligible for rediscount, 
which you state may be of service to me. 

As per your suggestion, I have read the article and have studied 
the act and am still of the opinion that it is within the power of 
the Federal Reserve Board to permit the ever eee 
corporation . . Especially do I call to your attention tha 
of the arti on page 401, dering t the = teste of aligibt ty,” 
which reads as follows and which, I maintain, sustains my views: 

“e © > the Federal reserve act provides in a general way 
that so-called commercial paper be eligible for discount with the 
reserve banks. This is a class of paper that a typical member 
bank would acquire in considerable volume in the course of its 
ordinary operations, and at the same time one that is so liquid 
that it can be safely held by the banks of issue. Paper created 
in the process of financing the flow of commodities in production 
and trade arises out of loans that are ordinarily liquidated by the 
borrower with funds received in the natural course of events from 
the sale of goods underlying the transaction.” 

The article also properly states that— 

„ © the Federal reserve system was established for the 

urpose, among others, of creating an agency from which member 

can obtain credit for seasonal or e needs.” 

Does the board maintain that there is no emergency existing 


at this time? To my mind if ever there was an emergency it is 


now, and this, I feel, no one can successfully deny. -For while 439 
banks closed their doors in 1929, during the year 1930, 934 banks 
were forced to suspend business. 

You further state, “* “ that of the 8,522 member banks 
there were 99 that had no eligible paper; 1,749 that had between 
0.1 and 10 per cent of their paper eligible for rediscount; 4,813 
that had between 10 and 40 per cent; and 1,861 that had 40 per 
cent or over.” 

And again, I feel justified in asking for, or suggesting, the 
broadening of the board’s regulations so as to make eligible for 
rediscount, at least for the present, the finance corporation paper, 
since the compilation does disclose that there are 99 banks with- 
out any and 1,749 with but from 0.1 to 10 per cent of their paper 
eligible for rediscount. And since these figures are as of December 
31, 1929, I can not help but believe, that in view of the prevalent 
conditions and the continuous drain upon the banks, that the 
amount of rediscountable, eligible paper held by the 8,000 of the 
approximately 8,320 remaining member banks has been greatly 

reduced, The seriousness of conditions is evidenced by the un- 
fortunate, ever-increasing number of banks forced to close up due 
to the fact that they are unable, unless it be at a great sacrifice, 
to dispose of their slow and frozen paper assets. 

I concede that there are any number of large banks in pos- 
session of a surplus of rediscountable paper, and consequently not 
in need of any aid. But these are not the institutions about 
whose aid or relief I am concerned. I am interested, yes, vitally 
so, in relieving not only the several thousand banks whose redis- 
countable paper has been depleted and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of their depositors, but also in arresting the ever-increasing 
number of failures. 
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If, however, you still look with disfavor at my plan, may I not 
ask what you can suggest which may relieve the distressed banks, 
restore confidence, and bring about the resumption of business 
and employment. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A, J. SABATH. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

ARMY BAND AT CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION AT MONTGOL- 
ERY, ALA. 

Mr, HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to the bill (H. R. 14573) authorizing the 
attendance of the Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ 
Reunion to be held at Montgomery, Ala., being No. 841 on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he has made up his 
mind to accept the amendment I proposed when we had the 
matter up before? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. That amendment will be agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. JENKINS. With that understanding, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to permit 
the United States Army Band to attend and give concerts at the 
Forty-first Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at 
Montgomery, Ala., June 1 to 5, inclusive, 1931. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of the band 
in attending such reunion there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary: Provided, That in addition to transportation 
and Pullman accommodations the leaders and members of the 
Army Band be allowed not to exceed $5 per day each for actual 
living expenses while on this detail, and that the payment of 
such expenses shall be in addition to the pay and allowances to 
which members of the United States Army Band would be entitled 
while serving at their permanent station. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the colon after the word “ necessary” in line 11, 
and insert in lieu thereof a period, and strike out the re- 
maining language of the section. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENKINS: Beginning on page 1, 
line 11, after the word “ necessary,” strike out the colon and the 
remainder of the language in the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, a number of us do not 
have the bill before us, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the language stricken out be read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the language pro- 
posed to be stricken. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That in addition to transportation and Pullman ac- 
commodations the leaders and members of the Army Band be 
allowed not to exceed $5 per day each for actual living expenses 
while on this detail, and that the payment of such expenses shall 
be in addition to the pay and allowances to which members of 
the United States Army Band would be entitled while serving at 
their permanent station. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if the bill, as amended, will cover the meals of 
these men. As I understand it, these men are mostly mar- 
ried men and they have their established homes here. I am 
sure the gentleman does not want to put the additional 
expense upon them of providing their own meals while 
away from home. A 
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Mr. JENKINS. No; my object is this: I think the lan- 
guage in the first line of section 2 is sufficient to pay all 
expenses, because it says that the Secretary of War shall 
transport these men down there and shall provide for all 
their expenses. The part I am striking out is the provision 
that means that the Secretary of War will transport the 
band down there, pay all the railroad expenses and all other 
expenses, and, in addition to that, pay them $5 a day in 
addition to their base pay at home. I do not believe they 
ought to be paid anything in addition to their base pay at 
home, but that they should be paid their legitimate ex- 
penses, which the Secretary of War will pay out of the 
$7,500. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that includes meals? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; it includes all expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR M’GREGOR, IOWA 


The SPEAKER. The Chair said in reply to an inquiry 
by several Members that the Chair thought we would not 
return to the calendar. The attention of the Chair has 
been called to the fact that there is one bridge bill on the 
calendar in which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
is interested. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10621) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the town 
of McGregor, Iowa, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, in reading the report on the bill I notice a letter from 
the person who desires this franchise, written almost a year 
ago, in which he states that there is no other bridge in the 
vicinity of this place. I wish to direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that on the last Consent Calendar day 
we passed a bridge bill for the identical place where it was 
represented the work was in progress, 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is in progress in a small way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention to have two toll 
bridges at that place? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My colleague [Mr. Netson] then stated 
that the piers were in course of construction in justification 
of the postponement of the effective date when the work was 
to be completed. I wish to inquire whether it is the plan 
of the committee to recommend a competition bridge at this 
same place? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; they are quite a distance apart. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Illinois says they 
are not in the same place. I will ask him if McGregor is 
not opposite Prairie du Chien and Prairie du Chien is not 
opposite McGregor? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is a little south of Prairie du Chien, and 
the nearest bridge is now about 65 miles distant. 
` Mr. STAFFORD. We authorized last year a bridge at this 
same place. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Perhaps the people of Marquette will go 
on and complete the bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If we authorize two bridges, 
and they are both built, the public will have an opportunity 
to obtain a reasonable toll by reason of the competition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That would be true if they built two 
bridges, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If one party is forced to purchase the 
franchise for the other bridge so as to do away with com- 
petitive conditions it could increase the amount invested 
and thus mulct the public. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
object to this bill. I have investigated this and find that 
it is much needed. I understand that the bridge is very 
necessary at this point. I do not intend to object for that 
reason, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. The highway commission has recom- 
mended the bridge. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand that is true and that a 
constitutional provision of one State prevents that State 
from helping to build the bridge. I think that every bridge 
bill ought to have a provision regulating the amount they 
ask for tolls. After this I shall see if we can not get a 
provision of that kind. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Some provision ought to 
be made for adequate appropriations for the administra- 
tion of toll bridge legislation so that the War Department 
can carefully check the actual investment, so that when the 
municipality or State takes over the bridge in the future they 
will not have to pay on a fictitious valuation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, improve the postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near the town of McGregor, Iowa, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec.2. There is hereby conferred upon W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers 
to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and 
use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which such real estate or other property is located, upon making 
just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according 
to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be 
the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for 
public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State 
of Iowa, any public agency or political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of the bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may, at any time, 
acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge 
and its approaches and any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemna- 
tion or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 
years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits but shall be limited to the sum 
of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in 
value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interest in real prop- 
erty; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and 
its approaches and acquiring such interest in real property; and 
(4) actual tures for necessary improvements. 

t Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the 
States or public agencies, or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls 
are thereafter for the use thereof the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reas- 
onable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches under economical management, and to pro- 
vide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid there- 
for including a reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as 
possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to 
exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management. An accurate record 
of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, 
the actual expenditures for main re , and 

the same, and of the daily tolis collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War, and with the highway de- 
partments of the States of Wisconsin and Iowa, a sworm itemized 
statement, showing the actual original cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest 


in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and 
promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon the re- 
quest of the highway departments of either of such States, shall, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reason- 
ableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and 
shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose 
of such investigation, the said W. L, Eichendorf, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, shall make available all records in 
connection with the construction, financing, and promotion 
thereof. The of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable 
cost of the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge, 
shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this 
ee gh bleak inant ac dasa esis ean pee or gross 
take. 


Sc. 7. The rights to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all of 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act, is hereby 
granted to W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns; and any corporation to which or any person to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or 
otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such cor- 
poration or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “such,” strike out the word 
interest and insert the word “interests” in lieu thereof. Line 
24, after the word “shall,” insert the words “at any time.” 

paer 4, line 8, after the word “including,” strike out the 
word “a.” . 

Page 5, line 7, after the word “highway,” strike out the word 
“departments” and insert the word “department” in lieu 
thereof. Line 17, after the word “reasonable,” strike out the 
word “cost” and insert the word “costs” in lieu thereof. Line 
22, after the word “the,” strike out the word rights and 
insert the word “right” in lieu thereof. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SANTA ROSA SOUND, FLA. 


Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up and consider at this time the bill (H. R. 14679) author- 
izing Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida corporation), 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of 
Florida, at or near Grassy Point in Santa Rosa County, 
Fla., and repealing the act approved May 26, 1928, as 
amended February 19, 1930, authorizing construction of a 
bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. This is an emergency matter. The 
company asking for the franchise to be transferred from the 
two counties does so because the counties have not the funds 
to do this, and the State road department has not, either. 
The bridge is not on the line of any State highway or 
Federal-aid highway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate com- 
merce, improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida corpora- 
tion), its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, in accordance 
with the plans and location of the boards of county commis- 
sioners of Escambia and Santa Rosa, Fla, approved by the 
Secretary of War December 5, 1928, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Grassy Point in Santa Rosa 


County, Fla., and in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 


navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the- 


conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Florida, any political 
subdivision thereof within or adjoining which any part of such 
bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at 
any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expropria- 
tion, in accordance with the laws of such State governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemna- 
tion or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of five 
years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired 
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by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective revenues or profits but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of co such bridge and 
its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tion in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property; (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the 
bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interests in real 
property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or ac- 
quired by the State of Florida, or by any municipality or other 
political subdivision or public agency thereof, under the provisions 
of section 2 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for the 
use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of main re- 
pairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches under eco- 
nomical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest 
and financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such 
amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll 
shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, An accurate record of the amount paid for acquir- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily 
tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida corporation), its 
successors and assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion 
of such bridge, file with the Secretary of War and with the High- 
way Department of the State of Florida, a sworn itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest in 
real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and 
promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and at the request of 
the Highway Department of the State of Florida shall, at any time 
within three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate 
such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of 
the costs alleged in the statement of the costs so filed, and shall 
make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such 
investigation the said Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida cor- 
poration), its successors and assigns, shall make available all of its 
records in connection with the construction, financing, and promo- 
tion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the 
reasonable costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of 
the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake, 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida corporation), 
its successors and assigns; and any corporation to which, or any 
person to whom, such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 

assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mort- 

gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The act granting the consent of Congress to the Boards 
of County Commissioners of the counties of Escambia and Santa 
Rosa, in the State of Florida, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, 
approved May 26, 1928, as amended by the act extending the time 
for constructing said bridge, approved February 19, 1930, is 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. The approval by Secretary of War under date of Decem- 
ber 5, 1928, of location and plans of bridge across Santa Rosa 
Sound in the State of Florida and all the rights thereunder are 
hereby transferred from the Boards of County Commissioners of 
the counties of Escambia and Santa Rosa, Fla. to the Pensacola 
Bridge Corporation, its successors and assigns. 

Src. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “ Florida,” insert “in accordance 
with the plans and location of the Boards of County Commis- 
sioners of Escambia and Santa Rosa, Fla., approved by the Secre- 
tary of War December, 1928.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word Florida.“ insert the word and.“ 

Page 5, strike out sections 6 and 7. 

Page 6, line 8, change the number of the section from 8 to 6. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
Pensacola Bridge Corporation (a Florida corporation), its 
Successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across Santa Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida,. 
at or near Grassy Point, in Santa Rosa County, Fla.” 

TERMS OF FIRST-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the terms of first-class | 
postmasters. ; 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
_ There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, while we are at the desirable! 
business of eliminating lame-duck sessions of Congress, I 
think we ought also to eliminate lame-duck postmasters. 

To prevent the continued abuse of having postmasterships | 
filled by occupants not sanctioned by the United States 
Senate as required by the Constitution, I have introduced 
and shall press for passage a bill that will declare any first- 
class post office vacant one year after a postmaster’s term 
has expired, when the postmaster continues in office without 
appointment or confirmation of the Senate. 

To so continue a postmaster is certainly in contravention 
of the spirit of the law, if not actually a violation of the law 
itself. The Constitution and the statutes contemplate that 
every four years the United States Senate shall pass on the 
appointment of every postmaster. 

To hold a postmaster in office indefinitely after his term 
has expired, without even submitting his name to the Senate 
for its “ advice and consent,” as provided by law, is a denial 
of the Senate’s prerogatives, and is an unwarranted usurpa- 
tion of power by the executive branch of the Government. 

There is no justification for such action. If the Postmas- 
ter General does not intend to recommend to the President a 
postmaster’s reappointment, an examination for a new ap- 
pointment should immediately be called and the vacancy 
filled as expeditiously as possible. If it is intended to re- 
appoint a postmaster his name should promptly be sent to 
the Senate, so that body may pass on the appointment. It 
is nothing short of conspiracy to hold a postmaster in office 
after his term has expired, and at the same time withhold 
the submission of his name from the Senate, especially when 
the question has been raised as to the postmaster’s fitness 
for the office or as to his conduct in the office. 

In justice to hold-over postmasters, in due regard to pre- 
rogatives of the United States Senate, and in fairness to 
the public, if the Executive wishes to retain such a post- 
master, the appointment should be submitted to the Senate, 
where the facts may be passed upon. Failure to do this 
certainly gives grounds for suspicion. Any postmaster 
whose official conduct has been questioned would of course 
insist on vindication before the Senate if he had nothing 
to fear in an impartial review. 

A Postmaster General who insists on retaining a post- 
master, in spite of the fact that such reappointment not 
only has not been recommended but has on the contrary 
been opposed because the question of fitness for reappoint- 
ment has been raised, should certainly seek approval of this 
unusual course, by the United States Senate, where the Con- 
stitution places both the right and duty to pass on such a 
matter. 

A Postmaster General who conspires to thwart the pur- 
pose of the law by refusing an official review of the facts in 
this manner is derelict in his duty. 

Since, however, this situation does exist, and could lead 
to the further situation where the Executive could circum- 
vent the Constitution, were he so minded, by holding over 
indefinitely any or all postmasters without appointment or 
reference to the Senate, it appears necessary to make 
mandatory the vacating of postmasterships a reasonable 
length of time after his term has expired. It is a fair, just 
measure. There is no reason for keeping a postmaster in 
office even a year after his term has expired if there is any 
reason why his name should not be submitted to the Senate. 

The fear that the Senate would not confirm a given 
appointment is all the more reason for declaring the office 
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vacant. Certainly a year is ample time to investigate any 
charges as to a postmaster’s right to reappointment; after 
that the Senate should be given the opportunity to decide; 
otherwise there is certainly the right to assume that the 
Executive has something to conceal from the Senate or he 
has no confidence in their exercising their constitutional 
prerogative fairly. The first assumption would be a reflec- 
tion on the Executive and the second a reflection on the 
Senate. Anyway, it is high time that this pernicious prac- 
tice be stopped. 


THE SOLDIERS’ IDEA OF THE ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a poem 
written by a disabled American war veteran relative to the 
adjusted-compensation certificate. This request was made 
at a meeting of Disabled American Veterans last Saturday 
evening at the Raleigh Hotel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following poem 
written by a veteran of the World War. It was sent to me 
by A. W. Blackstone, Jonesboro, III. 

After five long years of pleading 
Congress the bonus bill; 

You or I will hardly get it 
But our beneficiaries will. 

They never drafted my small brother, 
It was I they gave the gun, 


And my orders held no clauses 
When we went to stop the Hun. 


I don't have no blood relation 
And there’s bound to be a row; 
I often ask myself this question— 
“Who will get it anyhow?” 
I'll not die and leave a widow, 
As for children I have none; 
Anyway I am the fellow 
That you gave the pack and gun. 


Twenty will find me feeble, 
If I live to see the day, 
For already I am crippled 
And my head is turning gray; 
And there's thousands of my buddies 
Down and out, and all alone 
Who will have to find existence 
In some military home. 


Oh! the future makes me shudder, 
Fills my heart with darkest fear, 
For my buddies will be victims 
Of some scheming profiteer; 
For the men who need it mostly 
Have naught of the country's wealth, 
And they'll have to pawn this paper 
Trying to restore their health. 


Paid for with the “ bonus bill.” 
IN MEMORY OF THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by extending a speech 
which I delivered in New Orleans on January 8 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, under my 
leave to extend and revise my remarks by printing a speech 


I delivered on the plains of Chalmette, where was fought 
the Battle of New Orleans on January 8, 1815, permit me to 
observe that that great historic event was observed with an 
eclat and splendor worthy of the brilliant chapter in the 
chronicles of nations that Chalmette has written for all 
time. Ceremonies of an appropriate character were held 
at the base of Jackson Statue, in Jackson Square, New 
Orleans, at which many great Americans assembled and 
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addressed their countrymen on the enduring significance of 
the glorious day in American history. 

On the night of that great day in the life of not only New 
Orleans but of the Nation a banquet was given in honor of 
Commodore Ernest Lee Jahncke, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, during the course of which he delivered a 
memorable address relating and reciting from the records 
the splendid part played by the then American Navy in 
bringing victory to our arms, for victory, victory, victoire, 
victoire rang out from every household on the night 116 
years ago, when men, women, and children reveled with 
the wildest joy in the knowledge that the invader had been 
repelled and that the city was free. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, “And the captain of the 
Lord's host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’” 

The reserve officers domiciled or resident of the city of New 
Orleans are gathered here at the foot of Jackson’s monument on 
the plains of Chalmette to reverently observe and commemorate 
the day on which the Battle of New Orleans was fought and won 
by American forces 116 years ago, or as history makes it in the 
flight of time, January 8, 1815. 

The power of the magic carpet is in this sward on which, with 
bowed and bared heads, we are observing with appropriate exer- 
cises that memorable occasion in American history, for we are 
transported backward in the flight of time to other years when 
began the wonderful drama, the last act of which was played out 
on the spot on which we stand. 

My countrymen, it is not flattering to ourselves nor agreeable 
at times to recall the vicissitudes, calamities, and catastrophies 
of the War of 1812, but I think we should do so, lest we forget 
the terrible lessons they convey. We should recount that which 
is ancient in our history for the purpose of gathering a light by 
which to guide our footsteps in the future, even at the risk of 
irritating those sensitive souls that recoil at the thought of look- 
ing backward to our nights of despair. 

Of course, you know that the War of 1812 was disastrous to 
American arms, and the treaty of Ghent was consummated by 
England only on the theory that disintegration had already set in 
and that the States calling themselves the United States would 
soon be the protection of the mother country and would 
be colonies once more—not later than five years after the signing 
of the treaty, which would carry it to about 1820. 

Canadian, English, and continental newspapers were convinced 
that the collapse of the young Republic of the West was impend-~ 
ing; that it was staggering to its destruction; that its fall was at 
hand. Monarchists the world over were confident that the United 
States had run its brief course and that its hour was about 
strike. 5 

If England had thought otherwise she would have insisted upon 
the harsh terms which she had laid down at the of the 
discussion of the treaty we sought, so desperate was our situation. 
She thought we were incapable or did not care to fight. Had not 
her soldiers burned our Capitol; had they not been almost uni- 
formly successful on land and sea in their encounters with our 
soldiers and sailors? Did not the apathy of a large section of the 
country show it was an extremely unpopular war? That is one 
great reason why our victory on the plains of Chalmette was 
transcendent in its importance—because it obliterated the catas- 
trophies of that war which had made school children cry out in 
the streets of their villages and hamlets and towns at the degra- 
dation into which their country had fallen. That condition was 
deplorable, so deplorable that Lord Castlereagh and others who 
were in power and in control of the British Government at the 
time said that “every port and city in America is in our hands, 
and the Americans are little better than prisoners in their own 
land,” and gloatingly and boastfully declared that they were in a 
position to dictate any terms that they might feel inclined to 
dictate. 

In order to thoroughly understand the gravity of the situation, 
not only as our national honor was concerned, but the menacing 
attitude of England and Spain with respect to the vast empire of 
territory known as the Louisiana Purchase, let us swing backward; 
let us turn back the hand of time; let us roll up the curtain on 
the mighty drama played out on a solemn, brooding, but at times 
terrible sea stage, the Gulf of Mexico and her titanic daughter, 
the Mississippi River; let us peer into the days of romance and 
adventure, the day of the conquistadors, the buccaneers, the 
pirates, the days that ran through a century and gave to Spain, 
France, and England their greatest discoverers and sea captains. 
The history and tradition of that time are so interwoven and 
blended that it is utterly impossible to separate them if we would— 
and would we, if we could? For is not history what the great 
Napoleon said it is—" a fable agreed upon”? And were there not 
nobler souls than those whose exploits are recorded, if a sacred 
bard had but sung them into immortality? Charlotte.Cushman 
wrote: “God conceived the earth—that was poetry; He formed 
it—that was sculpture; He colored it—that was painting; He peo- 
pled it—that was the divine drama.” One thing is certain, every 
generation has had an opportunity to play out on an appropriate 
stage the part allotted to it in the grand drama of mankind, 
but in no generation has tradition given to the field of adventure 
so much poetry, sculpture, painting, song, and romance as to the 
age of Columbus, Cabot, Hudson, Pineda, Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto, 
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La Salle, without reference to their chronological order, and a 

score of others, such as Drake, Magellan, Morgan, who were not 
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But let it not be supposed that these sea marauders were not the 
heroes of their native lands. They gave a romance to their coun- 
tries which the regular armies and nayies could never win. 

But on the carpet or on the wings of the morning let us fly 
backward and move with those martial spirits that are now 
no more. For, guided by history's pages, we see Navarez going 
from Mexico to Florida and touching at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River. He was a Spanish conquistador, a nobleman, and 
explorer. That was in 1528. Fourteen years later we see Her- 
nando de Soto viewing the Mississippi River at some place near 
where the Arkansas joins her. Though a splendid Spanish con- 
quistador, a striking figure in that romantic period, he was 
buried darkly at night, as was said of Sir John Moore, and left 
alone with his glory. But he had a magnificent tomb, and the 
tide of the Father of Waters rolling all the way to the Gulf of 
Mexico and on to the Atlantic Ocean probably furnished to him 
a funeral train such as was never the lot of any other man in 
history or romance. 

In the rotunda of the Capitol, under the 2 ager are eight 
great pictures portraying the life of America from roman- 
tic aR historical standpoint. One picture, by William H. 
Powell, portrays the wonder and amazement of De Soto and his 
followers when they beheld the Father of Waters gliding south- 
ward in its solemn, majestic sweep to the Mexican sea. Years 
and years elapsed, and in 1673 we find Joliet and Marquette 
descending the Mississippi River, under the direction of the 
French Governor of Canada, in search of the mighty river that 
was supposed to run from east to west and connect the two 
great oceans. Then they returned, having gone as far south as 
the Arkansas River. 

Strange as it may appear, the idea that a great river ran from 
east to west and connected the eastern and western oceans re- 
mained even among educated people for over a century after these 
great explorers had gone to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler has ever returned, and I understand that in 
South America there is still a disposition to believe that there 
is such a waterway. 

Only lately down in Panama it was thought that the Chagres 
River at one time did make a connection between the two great 
bodies of water. It is said that Balboa, when he viewed from 
the hill that bears his name the ty Pacific, looked for the 
river that he thought joined it to the Atlantic. 

In 1682 La Salle completed the discovery of the Mississippi 
River and claimed the whole country for France, naming it 
Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. 

It is clear from this recital that there must have been an issue 
between France and Spain in to the immense territory in- 
volved and flowing from the right of discovery. This is made 
certain by the fact that in 1762 France, by treaty of Fontain- 
bleau, ceded to Spain all that part of the Louisiana Territory lying 
west of the Mississippi River and the island of Orleans, which is 
to-day New Orleans, and in the following year, 1763, by the treaty 
of Paris, surrendered all of that part of the territory lying on the 
right bank, and Florida, to England. The desire of Napoleon to 
create a colonial empire in America led to the secret treaty of St. 
Ildefonse, in 1800, by which France acquired that part of Louisiana 
formerly ceded to Spain. 

Ihis acquisition by the great Corsican and the treaty by which 
France secured it was denounced as fraudulent by Spain and Eng- 
land, and Napoleon transferred it to the United States for $15,- 
000,000, as he feared an invasion of the Louisiana Territory by 
England and wished to make us its defenders. Matters drifted 
as Napoleon was then at the zenith of his power and the terror 
of Europe. Then came that terrible day for him and joy for 
Europe when he had to abdicate and fiy to Elba in the early 
summer of 1814. 

England was now in control of the world. Up to this time she 
was successful in the War of 1812, her chief triumph being the 
capture and burning of our Capitol. London newspapers teemed 
with accounts of her easy victory and triumphs and ridiculed a 
people that could not offer a soldier’s resistance to the invaders 
of their country. Our President and Army—in fact, the popula- 
tion—were mercilessly lampooned upon the stage and derided 
and sneered and scoffed at in the English journals of the time. 
Flushed with success on the Continent, England now determined 
to settle with the infant Republic and give her a military lesson 
that would break her spirit completely. Therefore one of the 
conditions to be imposed upon France was the return of Louisiana 
to Spain and which England would take from us if her ally should 
not be strong enough to do so for herself. 

It was indeed a day of appalling danger for our country. The 
entire valley was to be trampled under military heel. An im- 
mensely large force for that time was to embark from Plymouth 
for the conquest of the Gulf States, the control of the Mississippi 
Valley, and the occupancy of the Louisiana Purchase. This army 
was composed of men who had been under Wellington in the 
Peninsular wars. General Ross was to have commanded this 
invading army after Wellington declined its command, but Ross 
was killed on the banks of the Patapsco and Sir Edward Paken- 
ham was placed in charge, the Duke of Wellington having again 
declined the command. 

It was a dark period for our country. The old martial spirit 
of the Revolution seemed to be dead. The war was far from 
arousing any patriotic enthusiasm. 
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It is clear that if another disaster had befallen our arms 
instead of the triumph that we won, if another defeat had been 
our fate, we would have been crushed and overwhelmed by such 
a catastrophe; England would have occupied New Orleans and 
taken possession of the Louisiana Territory without another blow, 
as we would have been at her mercy. 

We had sent James Bayard, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin to secure a treaty of peace. 
But even while the treaty was being discussed the London Sun, as 
well as the Canadian newspapers, looked forward to and predicted 
the annihilation of what they scornfully refused to recognize as a 
military force. 

Our peace commissioners were subject to mortification. Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana were demanded as an evidence 
of our defeat. This was on September 8, 1814. It is needless to 
say that these demands were promptly refused by our commis- 
sioners. 

Keep this fact in mind, my countrymen, for the seeming friend 
of to-day may be the enemy of to-morrow, and that eternal vigi- 
lance and watchfulness are necessary to safeguard the interest 
and unity of the Nation. For on October 24, six weeks later, Lord 
Bathurst gave Pakenham his commission and orders to proceed to 
Plymouth and embark there for Louisiana to assume command of 
the forces operating for the reduction of that province, All of 
these warlike preparations were being made while the peace 
conference was in session at Ghent. 

Yes; eternal vigilance is the price, or a part of the price, we must 
pay to preserve our liberties, our freedom, our institutions. Self- 
reliance, preparedness, training, resolution, and fortitude should 
be the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night to guide us 
along the road to the goal of our country. Alliances, except for 
the purpose of trade, do not appeal to a bold and militant people. 
Courage and that discipline which comes as a result of training 
from the cradle until the patrivt steps on the battlefield or the 
deck of his country’s war vessel are what makes for a nation’s 
perpetuation and its glory. 

It is true a treaty of peace was signed, but let us not forget that 
it was not a spirit of generosity on the part of England that led 
to the abandonment of her extraordinary claims and proposed 
indemnities as an evidence of our humiliation, but because she 
was assured just at this time and believed that we were so torn 
and worn by dissension, so near exhaustion, that dissolution was 
inevitable and that the dismembered States would seek a new and 
closer alliance with her as separate and distinct dependencies. 
In other words, she hoped to secure more by what she considered 
the inevitable process of dissolution that her informants thought 
they saw in operation than by force of arms or a too exacting 
treaty and the harsh terms she had intended to impose. She had 
not relinquished her rights in the Louisiana Purchase on behalf 
of Spain nor had she abandoned her plans to control the Missis- 
sippi, for the Pakenham expedition had been hurried across the 
Atlantic and assembled at Negril, Jamaica, with a full civil govern- 
ment for the Crown Province of Louisiana, as it was referred to by 
England, and no effort was made to recall it. 

As a matter of fact, all plans for the invasion and occupancy 
of the Louisiana Territory were being actively pushed while the 
peace conference was in session. Do not ever forget this; keep 
it in mind, lest on some tremendous day we have to pay for our 
carelessness in blood and tears. 

Just at this critical time in the history of our country there 
loomed on its horizon one who became a great figure in the 
affairs of this world, one who came out of the woods, like Hosea 
of old. Tried by obscurity, poverty, pain, danger, and the ma- 
levolence that always assails merit, he had overcome disappoint- 
ment, surmounted every obstacle, subdued and triumphed over 
every disaster. The perils of the wilderness, the hostility of the 
savage, the silent antagonism of the trackless swamps and the 
unbroken forest, melted into thin air before the dauntless 
courage and martial fire of this hero, warrior, statesman, patriot, 
and American, Andrew Jackson, whose fiery heart never quailed 
before any foe, whose crest was never lowered to any enemy. 

His fame as an Indian fighter, his wonderful march 
Pensacola, his defense of Fort Bower had reached Europe, and 
Wellington saw flashing across the military skies, not a meteor, 
dazzling in its brightness for a moment only to plunge into 
everlasting gloom and darkness, but a rising star of the first 
magnitude. 

I will not dwell upon Pakenham's advance up the Gulf of 
Mexico and through Lake Borgne, nor upon the skirmish by lake 
and land, by river and bayou, that preceded the memorable con- 
flict on the 8th of January, 18i5. 

From this Spartan message vision the glory of our victory—the 
tragedy of their defeat: 

American loss: 7 killed and 6 wounded. 

English loss: 700 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 prisoners. 
Among the slain being Pakenham, the gallant leader of the in- 
vading force. As are Leonidas and Thermopylae Pass to Greece, 
are Jackson and New Orleans to Americans. 

Pakenham was killed. His army, or what was left of it, was 
withdrawn and afterwards took part in the battle of Waterloo, 
securing for themselves the sobriquet of The Invincibles.” 

The compensation of life—a Chalmette and a Waterloo—for 
them a disaster and then a triumph. 

On what slight things does destiny hang her judgments? In 
1762 England had her choice of American territory from France. 
and she demanded and received the right bank and the Floridas. 
Had she requested and received the west bank, or the Louisiana 
Purchase as it was later known, how different might have been our 
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history? Or had she been successful and destroyed Jackson’s 
army and occupied the city of New Orleans from which to rule the 
conquered territory. But as a result of her choice in 1762 and the 
Battle of New Orleans in 1815, the heart of the continent became 
American soil for all time. 2 

That is the biggest of the big reasons for celebrating an im- 
mortal American victory, for that battle, fought on one side by 
raw and undisciplined but brave and heroic hearts from the wilds 
of America, and on the other side by tried, disciplined, and cour- 
ageous troops who had won glory on many a European battlefield, 
determined that this Republic should extend from ocean to ocean, 
and not have the Mississippi River as its western line, 
with a western Canada paralleling the frontier, menacing it from 
the present northern boundary line to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Republic of Mexico on the south and rolling over prairie and 
mountain westward from the Mississippi to the shores of the Pa- 
cific, with the flag of Britain floating proudly over that which 
we are pleased to call the great West and Southwest, a different 
government, different institutions, and with a stranger's life at 
our doors. One can see from this account what mighty and mo- 
mentous changes might have taken place if the fortunes of war 
had gone against us on the memorable day of January 8, 1815. 
Nations as well as individuals seem at times to have a curious 
perspective—the great appears small and the insignificant looms 
large on the horizon of history. 

As the years move onward into eternity, however, we know 
that the Battle of New Orleans will take its place with the de- 
cisive battles of the world. There are some men who are unbeat- 
able in the larger sense and significance of that word. There 
have always been and always will be in this world men and 
women whose deathless purpose must and shall prevail. When 
men are willing to endure any disaster, suffer any defeat, undergo 
privation and starvation, meet gloom and catastrophe dauntlessly, 
knowing and feeling that they must and shall win, triumph is 
inevitable. The sheer force of longing to achieve, of desire to 
attain the goal, of purpose to toil and strain and fight for the 
end in view culminates irresistably in reaching the end of the 
trail gloriously and triumphantly. 

Fate determined, apparently, that Pakenham could not win. 
He was up against the crack shots of the world and men who 
were as wild and as brave as pioneer life in forest and an un- 
broken country could make them. Jackson and his army could 
not be defeated. He may have been driven from Chalmette; but 
what of that, in view of a determination that could come only 
to the boldest hearts and to characters selected by destiny to 
carry out inexorably judgments of the highest degree and lead 
mankind from the lowlands to the peaks of human existence? 
Had Jackson been forced to retreat from the plains below New 
Orleans consequences as spectacular as any in the history of the 
world would have resulted. For Old Hickory had intended, in the 
event of such a contingency, to burn the city, move up the river 
with all the inhabitants, and as soon as he reached the point 
where the land begins its decline cut the banks, overfiow the city, 
and annihilate the hopes of the British Army, which could have 
had one, and only one, escape, and that would have been by means 
of rafts with which to make their ships, if the swirling tide would 
permit such an escape. The burning of Moscow, which made its 
occupancy by Napoleon untenable, would have been nothing com- 
pared with the epic that might be written of a city that was 
destroyed by its people, overwhelmed by the Father of Waters 
before they would let it be the prize of an invading foe. 

That blood, that spirit, that heroic unconquerable purpose is 
still here—no invader could ever remain for any length of time in 
our country. Other Jacksons would come out of the wilderness 
to lead their countrymen in death-defying assaults that would, 
step by step, drive the foe from our native land. What Jackson 
did and what he would have done will always remain with the 
American people to inspire them to do noble things, not dream 
them all day long, whenever the hour arrives for us to strike 
for our altars and our fires. That battle was fought 116 years 
ago, and its memories, though with us, are inscribed without bit- 
terness upon the long and splendid scroll of the United States of 
America, 


Annually that victory is celebrated by banquets and speech 
where men assemble to recount the heroic exploits of 
Jackson and his magnificent attitude toward life and the coura- 
geous manner in which he approached and solved the problems 
that sprung into existence in his time and had to be met or 
block the road over which his country was traveling to attain the 
splendid destiny that is and will be hers. Year after year the 
greatness and the glory of his followers have been extolled and 
sung all over our land by fervent, patriotic Americans who have 
conveyed to listening multitudes the thrill of a victory that will 
always stand out among America’s greatest achievements on land 
or sea. History can not forget this magnificent record of a mo- 
mentous event without lessening its appeal to the imaginations 
of our people. 

To-day we stretch from ocean to ocean, and our sway there is 
none to dispute. Out into the Pacific, up into the Arctic, and 
down in southern seas our flag flies to the breeze— 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The flag for me and you, 
That glorifies all else beside 
The red, white, and blue. 

Old Glory reflects back the “lights” of northern skies in 
Alaska and the Southern Cross in the southern ocean, because 
we maintained the Louisiana on the field of battle, 
January 8, 1815. 
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Let us continue to observe the day without jubilation but with 
that solemnity which the great epic in our history warrants. 
Though proud of that wonderful victory and consequences that 
necessarily flowed from our triumph, let us hope that never again 
will English and American forces meet in the awful clutch of 
battle. Let us hope that the martial conflicts between Britain and 
America are suggestive of the War of the Roses, behind which 
there are no partisans to-day. Let us hope that this battlefield, 
through the efforts of the reserve officers who are here to-day, 
will be enlarged and upon this spot will in future years arise 
another battle abbey whose history should be inspiring to all that 
speak the English language. 

You remember as well as I do that after William the Conqueror 
succeeded at the Battle of Hastings in exterminating the forces 
of Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, he determined that a 
battle abbey should be erected on the field to commemorate the 
courage and honor of the victors, and on the walls were inscribed 
the names of his warriors. But man proposes and God disposes.” 
The original idea to commemorate the glory of the conqueror and 
the utter defeat of his vanquished rival, Harold, who, though 
blinded in action and covered with blood, cried aloud to his Saxon 
soldiers in the hope of inspiring their waning hopes, was soon lost 
and a finer and nobler conception of the abbey became insep- 
arably entwined with its history through which it stood for the 
mingled Norman and Saxon blood. For it became a shrine where 
all Englishmen could pay their devotion to the great men of their 
common country, where the glory of the conqueror was com- 
memorated and the suffering of Harold was mourned. Victor and 
vanquished had become a common and proud heritage. 

But, while that is our hope and our prayer, my countrymen, we 
should never forget that “kingdoms by blood gained must be by 
blood maintained.” We should strive for a better and a finer 
world where men will be bound by fraternal ties. But it is our 
duty to our living and to our dead to be not unmindful of what 
the pages of history teach and that it is a solemn obligation to 
keep our country prepared for the Armageddon that may have to 
be fought, even during the life of the present generation, as long 
as force is the great power that controls the world and all that is 
in it, must America keep herself girded for the strife that is in- 
evitable and the irrepressible conflict that even now blackens the 
dawn and sadden the sunset to those great souls that cry through- 
out their years, “ Peace on earth to men of good will.” 

Though we view the past with grief-stricken and tear-blinded 
eyes, we can not be unmindful of the lessons that terrible past 
conveys to minds that love their country because it is their own 
and scorn to give out other reason why. We wish we could pray 
that it were otherwise but the inexorable truth is inescapable. 
Nations that ceased to believe in force as a defense passed away 
and are now in the ossuary of time. 

So runs the scroll of human destiny, 
Written in fire and blood and scalding tears, 
Scrawled with wrecked hopes and blasted visionings, 
The weary record of 10,000 years, 
The dreary record of peoples and of kings, 
Of empire and of race, 
Which, to the law that ruleth earthly things 
In ruin yieldeth place.” 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a table on 
reapportionment prepared by the Census Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, January 9, 1931. 


Hon. LLOYD THURSTON, 
House oj Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THURSTON: In compliance with your telephone 
request of yesterday, I inclose a statement giving the congres- 
sional apportionment based upon a House of from 435 to 537 
Members, inclusive. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. Srevart, Director. 
Apportionment of each number of Representatives from 435 to 


537, inclusive, according to the method of major fractions used 
in the last preceding apportionment, 1930 
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537, inclusive, according to the method of major fractions used 


in the last preceding apportionment, 1930—Continued 
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leave of absence was granted to— 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, 


Curistcav, for the balance of the week, on account of 


on account of business. 


Maas, for one week, 
Morean, for four days, on account of important busi- 


PALMISANO, for the day, on account of illness. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
ness. 


2 


ADJO 
N. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Mr. 
adjourn. 


accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 


The motion was agreed to; 
7 minutes p 


, 1931, as 


[MERCE 


clock noon, 


) 


(10 a. m.) 
To provide that the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the general health of the rural 


(10.30 a. 


COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES 
m. 

To amend the act entitled “An act to extend the provi- 

sions of certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii,” approved 


March 10, 1924. 


(H. R. 16034.) 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 


mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 20 


reported to the fioor leader by clerks of the several com- 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COI 


Tuesday, January 20, 1931, at 12 o 


i 
E 


population of the United States and the welfare and hygiene 


of mothers and children. (H. R. 12995.) 


For the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 


and infants. (S. 255.) 


of Representatives from 435 to 
method of major fractions used 


in the last preceding apportionment, 1930—Continued 
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Alabama 11 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to convey cer- 
tain land to the city of Asheville, N. C., for park and street 
purposes. (H. R. 14696.) 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider farm loan drought bills. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(9.30 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m.) 


District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

785. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of Allegheny River, Pa. 
and N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 721); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

786. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend and repeal cer- 
tain provisions of the act of May 25, 1926, as amended, 
known as the public buildings act; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

787. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to authorize the exchange of rights of way, 
the transfer of land, and the closing and opening of certain 
streets in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. S. 3277. An act to provide against 
the withholding of pay when employees are removed for 
breach of contract to render faithful service; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 2301). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Commiteee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. H. R. 11979. A bill authorizing 
disposition of the effects of persons dying in the military 
services of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2302). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands, 
H. R. 15876. A bill to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2303). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9333. 
A bill for the relief of volunteer officers and soldiers in the 
volunteer service of the United States who served in the 
Philippine Islands beyond the period of their enlistment, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2304). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1611. A 
bill for the relief of George B. Marx; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2305). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims, H. R. 12867. 
A bill to authorize and adjust the claim of the estate of 
Thomas Bird; without amendment (Rept. No. 2306). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 13092. 
A bill to authorize and adjust and settle the claim of Leslie 
W. Morse; without amendment (Rept. No. 2307). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13274) granting a pension to Georgia J. Jack- 
son; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15634) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Nichols; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DORSEY: A bill (H. R. 16333) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the 
cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 16334) to extend the times 
for the commencement and completion of the bridge of the 
county of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in 
said county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of 
Traill and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State 
of North Dakota, across the Red River of the North on the 
boundary line between said States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 16335) to amend sec- 
tion 24 of the Judicial Code by conferring on district courts 
jurisdiction of proceedings in the nature of bills of inter- 
pleader; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 16336) to facilitate the 
use and occupancy of national forest lands for purposes of 
residence, recreation, education, industry, and commerce; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16337) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Black River at or near Pocahontas, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 16338) prohibiting the pur- 
chase by the United States Government for use in any of 
its institutions or lines of activity of oleomargarine or other 
substitutes for butter and thereby promote the public health 
and aid the dairy industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 16339) to permit certain 
veterans to purchase stores and supplies from the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 16340) to amend the act 
approved March 4, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the 
enlarging of the Capitol Grounds”; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 16341) to authorize 24- 
hour quarantine inspection service in certain ports of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan (at the request of the War 
Department): A bill (H. R. 16342) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of land in connection with the water supply of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16343) to provide for the 
demolition of certain existing structures and the erection of 
a new building for the Government Printing Office; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 16344) to amend the 
first paragraph of section 24 of the Judicial Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16345) to regulate inter- 
state transportation of wood alcohol; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 16346) for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress among the several 
States under the Fifteenth Census; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 16347) placing service post- 
masters in the classified service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 16348) defining as nonmail- 
able any published or written matter advocating or support- 
ing communism, and providing penalties therefor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to use the wheat now held by the Federal 
Farm Board to feed the hungry, starving, and destitute men, 
women, and children of the United States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 

Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation restraining the importation of foreign 
oils; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to require the Farm Relief Board to 
use the wheat now held by the board for the hungry, starv- 
ing, and destitute men, women, and children of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact a tariff on oil and its refined products, and to pro- 
vide further relief for the oil industry; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 16349) granting a pension 
to Ada May Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 16350) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie C. Wakefield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 16351) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Pillsbury; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16352) for the relief of 
Hattie E. Huffman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 16353) for the relief of 
E. E. Carroll; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16354) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Annie E. Shannon; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 16355) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah J. Adsit; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16356) granting a pension to May E. 
Parkhurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16357) granting a pension to Fred Poole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16358) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances M. Hayden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 16359) for the relief of 
James C. Chisholm; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 16360) for the relief of 
Constance B. Shuler; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 16361) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. McKee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 16362) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mercy J. Havens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 16363) granting an increase 
of pension to Emeline Scott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16364) granting an increase of pension 
to Salina Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16365) granting a pension 
to Callie J. Feaster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 16366) for the relief of 
Stillwell Bros. (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16367) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Cora B. Sollers; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 16368) granting a pension 
to Silas Overmire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 16369) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget Sheppard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 16370) for the relief of the 
lawful heirs of James Aikin; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 16371) granting 
an increase of pension to Sue L. Plowman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 16372) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah Stewart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16373) granting 
a pension to Stillman Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16374) granting an increase of pension 
to Susie C. Battles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16375) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary J. Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16376) granting a pension to Sophia 
Springer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16377) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucy A. Farington; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16378) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Green; to the committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 16379) for the relief of John 
W. Walthers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16380) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie E. Santman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16381) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Jane Barnhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan (at the request of the War 
Department): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 472) to authorize 
the acceptance on behalf of the United States of the be- 
quest of the late William F. Edgar, of Los Angeles County, 
State of California, for the benefit of the museum and 
library connected with the office of the Surgeon General of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8691. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram of Carl Nessler, of the 
Mainland Chamber of Commerce, Texas City, Tex., urging 
the passage of House bill 9599; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

8692. Also, telegram of Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
urging the passage of House bill 9599; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

8693. Also, telegram of James Hogg Young Post, No. 373, 
American Legion, Hull-Daisetta, Tex., urging payment in 
full of adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8694. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of John J. Haspel 
Post, No. 551, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y., favoring immediate enactment of House bill 
3493, introduced by Representative WRIGHT Parman, pro- 
viding for immediate payment in cash of the face value of 
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adjusted- compensation certificates; to the Committee on | W. Va., urging the passage of House bill 3493, providing for 


Ways and Means. 

8695. Also, petition of 100 citizens of the second Queens- 
borough (N. Y.) district, favoring the dog exemption bill 
(H. R. 7884) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8696. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of A. G. Hummel, 
commander of the American Legion of Madison, Ind., and 
six other prominent citizens of Madison, Ind., urging the 
passage of legislation to provide a full-time, paid chaplain 
for every veterans’ hospital, including those planned for 
future building; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

8697. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of St. Charles County 
(Mo.) Farm Bureau, suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment through appropriations provide a market for securi- 
ties of the Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8698. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8699. Also, petition of the members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Walton, N. Y., urging Congress 
to enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, 
establishing higher standards before production for films 
that are to be licensed for interstate and international com- 
merce; to the ‘Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

8700: By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of Frederick H. 
Rike, president, Rike Kumler Co.; John C. Haswell, presi- 
dent, Dayton Malleable Iron Co.; George W. Lane, presi- 
dent, Dayton Real Estate Board; Harry R. Blagg, president, 
Dayton Builders Exchange; John Q. Sherman, president, 
Standard Register Co.; George B. Smith, secretary to C. F. 
Kettering, vice president, General Motors Corporation, all 
of Dayton, Ohio; and Fred D. Connolley, executive director, 
Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, protesting against 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals and advocating sale 
or lease to private operatives; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

8701. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of residents of Battle 
Creek, Mich., urging Congress to enact legislation for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures establishing higher 
moral standards before production of films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce as pro- 
vided in the Grant-Hudson motion-picture bill (H. R. 9986) ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8702. By Mr. LEA: Petition of 20 residents of Marin 
County, Calif., and 1 resident of Eureka, Calif., favoring 
passage of House bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

8703. By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Mother Club, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urging the enactment of law for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures establishing higher stand- 
ards before production of films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8704. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion Post, 
of Fergus Falls, Minn., urging the enactment of the bill pro- 
viding for the immediate payment of the face value of the 
World War adjusted-service compensation certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8705. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of Battle 
Lake, Minn., favoring immediate payment of full face value 
of the United States World War veterans adjusted-service 


compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and | Fess 


Means. 

8706. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of Hendrum, 
Minn., urging early enactment of legislation providing for 
payment at full face value of adjusted-service certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8707. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Memorial of 
Princeton Post, No. 54, American Legion, of Princeton, 


payment to veterans of the World War the face value of 
their adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8708. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of more 
than a thousand citizens of the eighth congressional district 
of Michigan, urging the immediate passage of legislation for 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates in cash; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8709. Also, petition of citizens of Alma, Belding, Owosso, 
St. Johns, and Sheridan, Mich., urging the passage of House 
bill 7884, providing for the exemption of dogs for vivisection 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8710. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens of 
the fifth congressional district, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the enactment of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

8711. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of 121 members of Holy 
Family Branch, No. 854, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associ- 
ation, protesting against Senate Joint Resolution No. 52; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8712. Also, petition of Irwin Ministerial Association, Irwin, 
Pa., urging support of Sparks-Capper amendment to Consti- 
tution, eliminating approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized 
aliens in new congressional apportionment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

8713. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Adolph Pfund, National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago, Ill., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 5370; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, : 

8714. Also, petition of W. P. Cronnell, 103 South Mason 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., urging the passage of House bill 10821, 
relative to vocational education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, 

8715. Also, petition of W. F. Hanselman, 416 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Elmhurst, III., requesting the passage of Reed- 
Capper educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1931) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. f 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


The clerk will call the 


Ashurst Fletcher Sheppard 
Barkley Prazier La Follette Shipstead 
Geo McGill Shortridge 
Black Gillett McKellar Smith 
Blaine Glass Smoot 
Borah Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Gof etcalf Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Brookhart Gould w Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Moses Thomas, Okla 
Bulkley Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Harrison Norris 
Caraway Hatfield Nye dings 
Connally Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Hayden Partri Wegner 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Walcott 
-Cutting Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Pine Walsh, Mont 
Davis Jones Pittman Watson 
Deneen Kean Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Keyes Schall 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my col- 
league the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. WATSON. My colleague the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] is necessarily detained on account 
of illness in his family. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 
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Mr. FESS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] is detained in the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators 
having answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

AMENDMENT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a proposed draft of legislation to amend and repeal 
certain provisions of the act of May 25, 1926, as amended, 
known as the public buildings act, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield until the preliminary 
morning business shall have been completed. I should like 
then to be recognized. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Burlington, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens, being 
World War veterans and members of the Iowa Soldiers’ 
Home, praying for the passage of the so-called Patman 
bill, providing for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
service certificates of ex-service men, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of Long Island, in the State of New York, 
praying for the passage of legislation for the exemption of 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN AMERICA 


Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by East 
End Council, No. 101, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, of Brooklyn, N. Y., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


East END Counci, No. 101, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 19, 1931. 
Hon. RoYaL S. COPELAND, 


Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SR: Whereas we have learned from reliable sources 
that there exists within our country an organized movement gen- 
erally known as comm and 

Whereas the said communists advocate among their principles 
and aims the hatred of God and all forms of religion and the 
destruction of all forms of representative and democratic govern- 
ments, including civil liberties, and as the final objective world 
revolution and the dictatorship of the so-called proletariat into 
one union of the socialist republics with the capital at Moscow; 
and 

Whereas we are an organization composed of native-born, God- 
fearing Americans, born with the spirit of the fathers of our 
country and pledged to support its Constitution, defend its flag, 
and uphold our free public-school system, and defend our country 
against its enemies; and 

Whereas we believe the communistic activities are un-American 
and contrary to good government and that the further activities 
and of this movement are a detriment to peace in our 
industries and the safety of the general public: Therefore be it 

Resolved by East End Council, No. 101, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, in their regular meeting January 12, alge 
That we urge and petition President Hoover, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Congress of the United States to take the n 
action to curb the communist activities and teachings that are 
opposed to our flag, Constitution, and institutions. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Frank N. Lorp, Councilor. 


Attest: 
ROBERT ELLIOTT, Jr., 
Recording Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMITH. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably without amendment the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) making applicable for the 
year 1931 the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
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March 3, 1930, for relief to farmers in the flood and/or 
drought stricken areas. I want to state that on to-morrow 
I will submit a report (No. 1323) to accompany the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be placed on the calendar, and the report will be printed 
and filed when received. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15592) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1324) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14255) to expedite the 
construction of public buildings and works outside of the 
District of Columbia by enabling possession and title of 
sites to be taken in advance of final judgment in proceed- 
ings for the acquisition thereof under the power of eminent 
domain, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1325) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12063) to 
amend section 16 of the Federal farm loan act, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1326) 
thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5271) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monu- 
ment at the site near Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to 
commemorate the signing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, 
between the United States of America and the Chippewa 
Indians, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1327) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5621) to 
provide a government for American Samoa, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1328) 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5782) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Maumee 
River, at or near its mouth, in Lucas County, Ohio (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5783) to amend the act approved March 2, 1929, 
entitled “An act to authorize the disposition of unplatted 
portions of Government town sites on irrigation projects 
under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 5784) granting a pension to Jim Bailey (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 5785) for the relief of Milton Lockhart; 

A bill (S. 5786) for the relief of Joseph C. Looney; and 

A bill (S. 5787) for the relief of J. Walter Smith; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 5788) for the relief of Francis Stephen Smith; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 5789) for the relief of the United States Ham- 
mered Piston Ring Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5790) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 
Muzzey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5791) granting a pension to Mary K. Taylor (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5792) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hibbard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5793) granting a pension to John Mohrherr; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5794) to amend the act entitled “An act making 
eligible for retirement under certain conditions, officers and 
former officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, who incurred physical disability in line of 
duty while in the service of the United States during the 
World War ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COPYRIGHT ACTS 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12549) to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to permit the 
United States to enter the convention of Berne for the pro- 
tection of literary and artistic works, which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I submitted a Senate reso- 
lution several days ago proposing to amend Senate Resolution 
215, by which a committee was appointed to investigate 
campaign expenditures. The resolution has gone over under 
the rule. I understand that we are to have an adjournment 
this evening and that it will automatically come up to- 
morrow. I desire to modify my resolution somewhat, and 
I therefore ask—I presume I have the privilege without 
asking—to submit a modified form of that resolution for 
printing, so that Senators may have it on their desks to- 
morrow when it shall come up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska may not modify the resolution while it is not before 
the Senate, but, by unanimous consent, the request which 
the Senator makes will be granted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the resolu- 
tion be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator desire it read as modified? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. I shall be 
glad to have the clerk read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the 
resolution as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 406) as modi- 
fied, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of S. Res. 
215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized and 
empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for in said 
S. Res. 215, to take ion of ballots and ballot boxes, in- 
cluding poll lists, tabulation sheets, or any other records con- 
tained within said boxes, and to impound the same for examina- 
tion and consideration by said committee or any other committee 
of the Senate which has jurisdiction of the subject matter of any 
contest for a seat in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
printed and lie on the table. 


THE WORLD’S RADIO BILL 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Martin Codel, en- 
titled “The World's Radio Bill; Who Foots It, and How.” 
The article contains some very interesting statistics as to 
the manner in which radio is handled in other countries and 
how it is paid for. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WORLD'S RADIO BILL; WHO FOOTS IT, AND HOW 
By Martin Codel 

WASHINGTON, January 17.—All factors considered, it cost the 
broadcasters $2.96 per set per year to furnish you with radio pro- 
grams. It costs you $27.84 per year to operate your radio-receiving 
set. 

These averages are struck by Lawrence D. Batson, of the elec- 
trical equipment division of the United States Department of 
Commerce, in his Review of 1930 Radio Markets of the Werld just 
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off the Government presses. The figures are based on world 
broadcasting and reception, which Mr. Batson finds represent an 
expense of nearly $750,000,000 annually. 

Scarcely a corner of the world is out of reach of one or another 
of the 1,250 broadcasting stations of the world, of which nearly 
half are in the United States, to Mr. Batson's review. 
Yet there are only about 24,000,000 broadcast receivers of all 
kinds and types in use all over the world. They represent, he 
Says, an investment of about $1,500,000,000. The investment 
in the broadcasting stations of the world aggregates nearly 
$29,000,000, and the annual cost of broadcasting is given as 
nearly $72,000,000. 

It would take 380,000,000 sets to equip all the homes in the 
world that are within constant-listening range of broadcasting 
stations, Mr. Batson estimates. Concerned largely with potential 
foreign markets for radio equipment, the Batson report is also 
a comprehensive summary of the economics of world radio and 
of radio conditions prevailing in foreign countries. Though it 
abounds in statistics and is intended primarily as a handbook for 
exporters, it contains many facts and conclusions of interest to 
the layman. 

For example, Mr. Batson observes that in some foreign countries 
“there is a definite indication of a trend toward the adoption of 
the American sponsored program system.” In other words, the 
tendency abroad seems to be toward having advertisers foot the 
radio bill, as they do in the United States and a few other 
countries, 

To date, however, the system of government taxes on receiving 
sets prevails in all but a few countries like the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Holland, Portugal, Per- 
sia, and a handful of other less important countries. In these 
countries the listeners pay only for their receiving sets and pro- 
grams cost them nothing, though in a few countries, like Mexico 
and Holland, receiving sets must be registered with the govern- 
ment. 

How is broadcasting supported in other countries? Who does 
the broadcasting, and who pays the bills? License fees are im- 
posed on each and every receiving set in use, and the revenues are 
largely devoted to the support of state broadcasting monopolies, 
In a few cases there are broadcasting concessions to private enter- 
prise, often monopolies which get a share of such revenues. The 
average license fees, Mr. Batson finds, run between $3 and $4 a 


year. 
The Batson report gives the latest and most complete data 
concerning the status of foreign broadcasting. License fees or 
broadcasting subscriptions, it shows, vary from 39 cents per set 
per annum in France to $44 in Turkey. The annual fees charged 
in other important foreign countries are: Canada, $1; Bolivia, 
$12.28; Brazil, $2.40 (installation only); Peru, $4; Venezuela, 
$11.58; Austria, $3.39 to $10.16 (depending on owner's income); 
Bulgaria, $1.44; Czechoslovakia, $3.60; Denmark, $2.68; Estonia, 
$2.40 to $4 (depending upon number of tubes); Finland, $2; Ger- 
many, $5.71; Greece, $6.50; Hungary, $5.40; Irish Free State, $2.43; 
Italy, $3.95; Latvia, $4.83; Lithuania, $10; Poland, $3.36; Rumania, 
$3.60; Spain, 97 cents; Sweden, $2.68 (installation fee, $10.72); 
Switzerland, $3 (installation fee, 60 cents); United Kingdom, $2.43; 
Yugoslavia, $3.96; India, $3.65; Japan, $5.98; Australia, $4.25 to 
$5.84 (depending upon distance from main station); New Zea- 
land, $7.29; Union of South Africa, $4.87 to $8.52 (depending on 
distance from main station). 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S SURVEY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution and ask that 
it may be read, and I further ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 409), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President’s Employment Commission is - 
hereby requested to furnish the Senate a copy of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.’s report or reports, together with all accom- 
panying data, on the unemployment and part-time employment 
survey made by the said company at the suggestion of the said 
commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wis- 
consin asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, agreeably to the promise I 
made to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] last even- 
ing that I would move, at the conclusion of the Senate's 
business to-day, that it adjourn until to-morrow, so that a 
morning hour may be had to-morrow morning, I must object 
to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the resolution go over 
under the rule. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go | 4pportionment as based on population and on popular vote jor 


over under the rule. : 
A VOTING BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, some time ago I 
asked the Census Bureau to prepare a table showing an 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress based upon 
voters rather than people. The study is interesting in view 
of the movement to emphasize citizenship by the exclusion 
of aliens from the apportionment count. Of course, the best 
method of emphasizing and recognizing citizenship would 
be to exclude all but voters from the count. Either change 
would require a constitutional amendment. I have been 
asked many times for these figures showing what would 
happen to the geographical and political complexion of Con- 
gress if we were to change the base and count voters only. 
I ask unanimous consent that the table prepared by the 
Census Bureau at my request may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


Apportionment as based on population and on popular vote for 
President 


Apportionment 


Based on popular vote for 
President 
Popular vote 


State for President, 
_ 1938 2 a As compared with 
on apportionment on 
Total population basis 
Gain Loss 


Continental United 
States.. 86. 879. 414 
5 


New Enkzland ee „751 


East North Central 


9, 426, 103 


SSSR 


* ε D 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


—Continued 


Based on popular vote for 
President 


As compared with 
apportionment on 
population basis 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the Indians 
of the United States are citizens of the United States. I 
hold that it is just as important to protect an Indian citi- 
zen as it is to protect a white citizen. In addition to being 
citizens of the United States the Indians are the wards 
of the Government. Hence I hold that it is more impor- 
tant for the Government to protect the Indian citizens 
than it is to protect the white citizens. 

Mr. President, the time I have consumed and shall con- 
sume upon this floor is not for the purpose of retarding the 
public business of the Congress or ọf the Senate; but, hav- 
ing failed to secure consideration where consideration 
should have been accorded, there was no alternative except 
to use this time to bring before the Senate and the country, 
if possible, the conditions as they exist throughout the 
country respecting these Indian wards of the Government. 

The particular amendment has to do with only three 
tribes among the hundreds of our Indian tribes; it has to 
do only with 4,000 of these Indians of the 300,000 Indian 
citizens of the Nation; but the tribes for whom I speak 
are landless people; they are a propertyless people; they 
are a moneyless people; and, as I showed on a former 
occasion, many of these Indians are sick; many of them 
to-day are in the hospital; many of them are crippled; 
many of them are blind; many of them are feeble-minded; 
and some of them at least are actually insane. 

These Indians are not the wards of my State; they are 
the wards of the Nation. They are not my wards; they 
are your wards, Mr. President, and the wards of each 
Member occupying a seat upon this floor. They are the 
descendants of the men and women who used to own the 
land that you now own. Our constituents throughout all 
the States now own the property once owned by the an- 
cestors of the few Indian tribes left in this Republic. 

The amount of money involved in this amendment does 
not appear to be much; it is only $51,000; but, divided among 
these 4,000 Indians, it amounts to $12.50 per capita, and, Mr. 
President, in some sections of the country to-day $12.50 is no 
inconsiderable item. Measured by the standard of the Red 
Cross, $12.50 per Indian, on the basis of 1 cent per meal, 
would keep each Indian among these tribes for more than 
12 months. y 

To-day down in my section of the State of Oklahoma I 
hope it is as bright and sunny as it is here. It may not be 
now, though it usually is. At this moment this reservation 
may be covered with snow; it may be covered with ice; there 
may be a northern gale blowing across it. These Indian 
citizens may not have fuel; they may not have food; they 
may not have clothing; and the sum covered by this amend- 
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ment, while amounting to but $12.50 per capita, might bring 
warmth and food to hundreds of these helpless people of a 
helpless race. 

I have a telegram this morning from the superintendent 
of that reservation. He gives me the names of the Indians 
that I mentioned on yesterday—the names of the Indians 
blind, the names of the Indians insane, the names of the 
Indians crippled—and ends his message by stating that the 
number unallotted is approximately 2,150. 

That means that of the 4,000 Indians more than 50 per 
cent have no land. They have no property. They have no 
money save the remnants of their trust. fund, now dwindled 
to the small sum of $237,000. Yet this great Government, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the great Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate, have brought out here, and are standing for, a 
bill proposing to take of this sum—only $58 per capita among 
those Indians—25 per cent of each individual’s money to 
maintain a general Indian agency which not only supervises 
these Indians but supervises some seven or eight other tribes; 
to maintain a general hospital which not only takes care of 
these particular Indians but likewise takes care of the In- 
dians of 14 other tribes, as per the report submitted on 
yesterday. It is that to which I object. 

Some one might ask, Why not force these Indians to go 
out to work?” 

In the first place, the ones I have mentioned are not able 
to work—the blind, the insane, the feeble-minded, and the 
crippled. They can not work. Many of these Indians are 
minor children. They should be in school. They could not 
work; and the older Indians could not work at any job that 
they might find now, because no jobs exist. Not only have 
jobs ceased to exist for the Indians, but likewise jobs have 
ceased to exist for many of our other American citizens. 
Able-bodied men and women, skilled in their profession or 
craft or vocation, are now walking the streets and highways 
and byways looking for jobs, and there are no jobs. 

Mr. President, even if these elderly Indians could work, 
there are no jobs for them. They have not been educated to 
work. In former days they did perform a sort of work. 
They killed the game for their food. They tanned the skins 
for their clothing. They made their bows and arrows. 
They made their scalping knives. They grew some corn and 
made meal; and the women among the tribes assisted in 
the work, and made pottery and baskets. It is unthinkable, 
it is irrational to expect these elderly Indians to take their 
place and make their way in the advanced civilization of 
to-day. It would be just as reasonable to expect men of 
this body, if captured by a superior race, to enter into com- 
petition with that superior race. 

Reverse the picture, Mr. President. Assume for the mo- 
ment that the Indians should have captured America, that 
they should do it yet, and we should become in the future a 
dwindling and disappearing race, and those left among us 
were being forced to work at the trades prescribed by the 
red man. We would then have to go to tanning skins for 
our clothing. We would have to wear the clothing that 
they wear. We would have to perform the work that they 
perform. I think I could imagine now seeing some of the 
dignified Members of the Senate wearing the clothing of 
the red man. For example, down in the Seminole Nation 
in Florida you can not tell a man from a woman by his 
attire. The men wear dresses, exactly like the women. I 
can imagine now seeing some of the dignified Members here, 


even the chairman and subchairman of the great Appro- |. 


priations Committee, attired in the garments of the Semi- 
noles of Florida, working at the tasks at which the Semi- 
noles work, making pottery and making baskets. It is just 
as reasonable to portray that picture for- our white people 
as it is to insist that these old Indians, now in the last days 
of their existence, should try to find a place in the modern 
civilization of to-day. 

Some one might say, “Why not permit this matter to 
come to a vote?” Mr. President, for years we have appealed 
to the department for relief; we have appealed to the com- 
mittee for relief; and now, for two days, I have appealed 
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to the chairman of this subcommittee for relief. He is not 
convinced; and if he is not convinced of the justice of their 
cause what right have I to assume that the other Members 
of the Senate, now somewhere else than in their seats, are 
convinced? I have no alternative excepting to give, as best 
I can, the conditions of these defenseless and helpless people 
in an effort to reach the committee, in an effort to reach 
the Indian Bureau, and, failing there, in an effort to reach 
the people of America. 

I can not believe that the public conscience of this Repub- 

lic would for one moment sustain the position now being 
urged by the chairman of the subcommittee, taking 25 per 
cent of all the property these Indians have to sustain a 
general agency and a.general hospital serving other Indians 
than those taxed under the provisions of this bill. 
Mr. President, I assert here and now that the policy that 
has been pursued by the Government in relation to our 
Indian people constitutes the blackest spot in human history. 
I have thought we were making some progress; but here, 
in the most extreme example, we find the chairman of this 
great committee saying that he speaks for the committee, 
insisting that again these defenseless people suffer an 
injustice. 

Mr. President, the wild animals found in America have 
fared better than have fared these Indian tribes. For 
example, take the buffalo. The buffalo and the Indians 
roamed together in the early days. Before the buffalo be- 
came extinct the remnants of the buffalo were corralled and 
placed in great reservations, where now they have every 
care of a most generous and beneficent Government. They 
are cared for in summer and they are cared for in winter. 
They have ample food. Not so much can be said for the 
Indians of this Nation. The same thing is true with respect 
to the elk of the Nation. They likewise are having the 
care of this Government; but these Indians, so far as the 
practical operation is concerned, are set adrift, and are now 
almost gone. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention briefly to the con- 
dition of some of the other Indian tribes and the national 
policy toward these tribes. 

Years ago the Indians controlled and roamed over the 
entire United States. The white people first attached them- 
selves to the eastern shore. As the white people needed the 
land the Indans were driven west, west, and farther west. 
Later they were forced on to reservations. Later the reser- 
vations were subdivided and the Indians were required to 
accept smaller reservations. Later still the Indians were 
forced upon allotments of 160 acres, and later the allot- 
ments were permitted to be sold, and sometimes the patents 
were forced upon the Indians, and the record is that when 
an Indian receives his patent the land covered by the patent 
is soon gone. 

Where Indians were allotted, where oil and gas were dis- 
covered and vast sums of money accumulated, it has been 
the policy of the Government not only to spend the money 
but to permit the Indians to.spend the money. In this 
case this particular money is the result of gas and oil royal- 
ties, and without the consent of the Indians, without the 
knowledge of the Indians, the Government took the money 
of these Indians, secured through their own efforts, upon 
their own land, and before they knew it had spent a million 
dollars of their private trust funds for the support of an 
agency and a hospital that serve other Indians besides the 
Indians taxed to support them. 

Mr. President, let me call attention briefly to the condi- 
tion of the Cherokees in North Carolina. 

At one time the Cherokee Tribe of Indians owned much 
of the country now known as North and South Carolina. 
Years ago it was the desire of the Government to remove 
the Cherokees to the west, to place them in exile. The 
Cherokees did not desire to leave the land of their fathers, 
the hills and timber of that beautiful country. The Govern- 
ment sent soldiers to North Carolina, captured the Indians, 
put them in stockades, and as often as a suitable number 
could be secured these captured Indians, surrounded by 
soldiers, were forced to enter upon their western trail. 
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They were driven across the Mississippi to a territory called 
the Indian Territory. That, then, was the Indian Siberia. 
It was thought at that time, the Government having exiled 
these Indians, that they would not be heard of any more, 
and in time they would dwindle away and cease to exist. 

When the Government was trying to corral these Indians 
in North Carolina, however, some of the Indians did not desire 
to be moved or to be exiled. They hid in the hills of North 
Carolina, and after those that could be captured were cap- 
tured and sent away the remnants of the Cherokee Tribe 
came back together. At a later date the Government saw 
fit to give them a small reservation in North Carolina. It 
went down to the mountains of that State and procured 
50,000 acres of the poorest land in the State—land standing 
on edge, practically mountains entire, here and there a lit- 
tle bottom land, here and there some timber—and on this 
reservation of 50,000 acres we now find 3,000 Cherokee 
Indians in North Carolina. 

If the land were level, Mr. President, 50,000 acres would be 
only 16 acres per Indian of the Cherokees left in North Caro- 
lina. If they were allotted to-day, that would be their total 
landed estate—16 acres per capita. As it is, however, many 
of these acres are wholly worthless; and of the entire 50,000 
acres there are but few acres on the reservation susceptible 
of growing even the meager crops that the Indians can pro- 
duce. Yet these Indians are forced to live on this small res- 
ervation. The timber on the reservation is now being de- 
pleted, not by the Indians but by the adjacent white settlers. 
The white men living close to the reservation enter upon 
these lands, cut the timber, and remove it without payment 
to the Indian tribes. 

There is a concrete example of the supervision of the 
United States over the remnant of one of the bands of these 
Indians. 

Let me next call attention to the condition of the Semi- 
noles in Florida. 

The Seminoles in Florida number something like 500. 
They live in three bands in Florida. They live there, broth- 
ers to the crocodile, in the Everglades- They have the same 
attention from the State and from the Nation that the 
crocodiles and alligators have. The treatment of the United 
States Government toward the Seminoles of Florida has 
been such that any time you raise a flag in Florida, no Semi- 
nole Indian will stay in that immediate vicinity. The treat- 
ment of the Government toward the Indians in Florida has 
been such that these Indians have an aversion for the Gov- 
ernment. We can not now send a governmental agent to in- 
terview them, to confer with them, because when they have 
notice that some one representing the Government is coming 
to see them, they move from their homes and hide out in the 
Everglades and in the thickets of Florida. They refuse to 
treat with the white man. They refuse to stay where the 
flag floats. I wonder why. It is because of the treatment 
this Nation has accorded the Seminoles of that area. 

Down in the suburbs of Miami, Fla., there is a show place. 


In that show place there can be found, or at least there- 


could have been found a year ago, remnants of the Semi- 
noles of Florida on exhibition. In the same inclosure with 
those remnants of the Seminole bands would be found and 
on display the alligators of Florida. They are regarded as 
curiosities by the tourists who go to that section of the coun- 
try. When a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs of the Senate was at that point a year ago, we visited 
this show place. There we saw on display the Seminoles, 
and there we saw on display the alligators. They live to- 
gether. They are shown together. 

We saw in this show place in Florida last year a descend- 
ant of Osceola, a youth of something like 22 or 23 years 
of age, a fine, upstanding boy, bright and alert. The only 
way that boy had to make a living was to enter the pen or 
den of the alligators and wrestle with them, trying to make 
a living in that manner. This descendant of Osceola on one 
occasion suffered an accident; an alligator removed his 
arm. We see that boy to-day still on exhibition, maimed, 
one arm gone as a result of the policy of the United States 
forcing these Indians to make a living as best they can. 
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Who was Osceola? Who was the forefather of this young’ 
boy we saw there a year ago? He was perhaps one of the 
greatest Indians this Nation has produced. He was a leader 
of the Seminole Band years ago. He was such a leader 
that the resources of our Nation were unable to capture 
him, and one day, under a flag of truce, Osceola con- 
sented to treat with the Government, and, while protected 
by a flag of truce conferring with the general, he was sur- 
rounded by the soldiers of our Nation, placed in irons, and 
thrown into prison. 

He was kept in prison for about a year and, like all In- 
dians, unable to stand confinement, in a year’s time Osceola 
was practically dead. He knew he was dying. A few days 
ago, December 31, the Washington Times contained an ac- 
count of his death. I think this should be given a place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I read from the Washington 
Times of the given date: 

[From the Washington Times, Wednesday, December 31, 1930] 
DEATH OF OSCEOLA 


Finally, on the morning of the 20th of January, 1838, in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, surrounded by his wives and chil- 
dren, by his brother chiefs, and the officers of the garrison, Osceola, 
the Rising Sun—he who had been the very life spirit of the Semi- 
nole war for home and country, peacefully away, his head 
resting in the lap of one of his devoted wives. 

When Osceola realized that he would not recover and that death 
was near he had requested Doctor Weedon to give Mr. Catlin—whom 
he, in common with nearly all Indians, knew to be his friend— 
an account of his last moments, which request was complied with, 
as follows: 

“About half an hour before he died he seemed to be sensible 
that he was dying; and, although he could not speak, he signi- 
fied by signs that he wished me (Doctor Weedon) to send for the 
chiefs and for the officers of the post, whom I called in. He 
made signs to his wives (of whom he had two, and also two 
fine little children) by his side to go and bring his full dress 
which he wore in time of war; which, having been brought in, 
he rose up in his bed, which was on the floor, and put on his 
shirt, his 1 „ and his moccasins, girded on his war belt, 
bullet pouch, and powderhorn, and laid his knife by the side of 
him on the floor. 

He then called for his red paint and looking-glass, which latter 
was held before him, when he deliberately painted one-half of his 
face, his neck, and his throat with vermillion, a custom practiced 
when the irrevocable oath of war and destruction is taken. His 
knife he then placed in its sheath under his belt, and he carefully 
arranged his turban on his head and his three ostrich plumes that 
he was in the habit of wearing in it. 

Being thus prepared in full dress, he lay down a few moments 
to recover strength sufficient, when he rose up as before, and with 
most benignant and pleasing smiles, extended his hand to me and 
to all of the officers and chiefs that were around him, and shook 
hands with us all in dead silence, and with his wives and little 
children. 

“He made a signal for them to lower him down upon his bed, 
which was done, and he then slowly drew from his war belt his 
scalping knife, which he firmly grasped in his right hand, laying 
it across the other on his breast, and in a moment smiled away 
his last breath without a struggle or a groan.” (A footnote in 
Catlin's Eight Years, etc.) 


Mr. President, let me call attention next to the condition. 
of the Catawbas in South Carolina. A subcommittee of the 
Indian Affairs Committee last year visited what is left of 
this tribe of Indians. In order that the account which I 
may give may not appear to be prejudiced, I desire to read 
what a local paper stated about the condition of those peo- 
ple. I read from the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of Sunday, 
April 13, 1930, an article entitled “The Catawbas,“ as 
follows: 

THE CATAWDAS 

Nine miles from Rock Hill, in South Carolina, is the land of the 
Catawbas. It is a desolate land. On it there are no forests and 
hardly any trees. The terrain is hilly and rocky and too poor to 
sustain human life. The best white farmers in the Carolinas 
would starve to death thereon. The remnant of the Catawba - 

is facing virtual starvation. There are no more pitiful 
people on the face of the earth than these Indians, who are now 
holding out appealing hands to the Great White Father in Wash- 
ington to come to their relief. 

This proud and valiant race has been always the consistent friend 
of the white man. In the early days they interposed their power 
between the settlements in South Carolina and the fierce Chero- 
kees to the west. The Catawbas have taken part in every war in 
which the United States has engaged. They fought for the Con- 
federacy in the War between the States. A number of their young 
men volunteered for service in the World War, and at least one of 
them was sent overseas. At Fort Mill there stands a monument, 
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to the valor of the red men who followed the fortunes of Lee and 
Jackson. 

The Catawbas are a vanishing 
are now only 172 individuals on their reserva 
6 full-bloods of this once virile people in the world to-day. These 
are old men and women who can no longer for a perpetua- 
tion of their race. The jo 


their allegiance to their white neighbors. 


The subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
made a visit to this reservation. I now read an account of 
the visit of the subcommittee: 

The committee went out to the reservation, where a hearing was 


and roof, and with the sky visible through cracks in the walls and 
roof. These eight people were obliged to sleep on two beds and a 
nondescript frame structure which takes the place of a bed. 
have no garden, no poultry, no hogs, no cattle, no fruit 


There was nothing but abject squalor and poverty. 
In another house of two rooms was found a family of eight liv- 


other seasoning than salt and water. There was no meat, no eggs, 
no vegetables, no butter, no sirup, no fruit. The committee was 
told that the family had no money with which to buy these things. 


Mr. President, the history of these people is most remark- 
able. They have always favored the white race. They have 
fought against the Cherokees, and even among themselves, 
for the white man. They have suffered many hardships and 
have even given up their possessions to the white man. 
There are at this time 38 families on the reservation—41 men, 
38 women, and 93 children; 172 in all. There are only a 
dozen houses fit to live in. There is a schoolhouse on the 
reservation, which is supported by the State in the amount 
of $1,500 annually. In this school there are two teachers. 
There are 43 pupils enrolled, with an average attendance 
of 34. 

Mr. President, these Indians have accepted the L. D. S— 
Mormon—teligion. A temple on the reservation was built 
by the Mormon Church, and all services are well attended. 
So far as the committee could see, these Indians have but 
one friend left in the world, and that is the Mormon Church. 

Years ago a distinguished member of that tribe appeared 
before the South Carolina Legislature and made an appeal 
on behalf of his people. While that appeal was delivered 
years ago before the South Carolina Legislature, the appeal 
could now be made to the Senate of the United States. I 
read one paragraph from the appeal, delivered by Peter 
Harris, a Catawba: 


I am one of the lingering survivors of an almost ed 
race. Our graves will soon be our habitations. I am one of the 
few stalks that still remain in the field after the tempest of the 
Revolution is passed. I fought the British for your sake. The 
British have disappeared, nor have I gained by their defeat. I 
pursued the deer for a subsistence; the deer are disappearing, and 
I must starve. God ordained me for the forest, and my ambition 
is for the shade. But the strength of my arm decays, and my feet 
fail me in the chase. The hand which fought the British for your 
liberties is now open for your relief. In my youth I bled in battle 
that you might be independent. Let not my heart in my old age 
bleed for the want of your commiseration. 


Mr. President, at this particular point I desire to call 
attention to one other phase of this Indian problem. The 
Indians have been accused of being a barbarous people. 
Let me give a picture of the genius of the Indians. 

They were never the cruel savages as portrayed in his- 
tory. They opposed the intrusion of the invader, just as we 
oppose such to-day. They did not fight and kill because 
they enjoyed the gruesome activity. They fought as best 
they could to protect their lands, their homes, and their 
families. Even after a fight it was their custom to send 
delegations to condole with their friends when misfortune 
befell them. 

In the early days, when the Modocs and the French were 
contesting for the territory now embraced in the State of 
New York, on one occasion the French descended on a 
Modoc camp in the vicinity of Schenectady, murdered 63 
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innocent Indians in cold blood, and carried 27 away as 
prisoners. As the French were leaving the place the braves 
among the Modoes pursued the French, fell upon their rear, 
and killed and took 25 of them. 

After this encounter, the French against the Modocs, and 
the Modocs against the French, the settlers in the vicinity 
of Albany became alarmed and threatened to move back to 
New York. The Modocs considered the few scattered set- 
tlers as their friends and sent a delegation to see them. 
The message delivered on that occasion deserves a place in 
history, and I now engrave it on the pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


Speaking first to their brother tribesmen, the Modoc 
speaker said: 


Brethren, the murder of our brethren at Schenectady by the 
French grieves us as much as if it had been done to ourselves, for 
we are in the same chain; and no doubt our brethren of New 
England will be likewise sadly affected with this cruel action of 
the French. The French on this occasion have not acted like 
brave men but like thieves and robbers. Be not, therefore, dis- 


country. This is the third time he has acted so deceitfully. He 
has broken open our house at both ends, formerly in the Senekas’ 
country and now here. We hope, however, to be revenged 
them. One hundred of our bravest young men are in 
them; they are brisk fellows, and they will follow the 

their doors. We will beset them so closely that not a 
Canada shall dare to step out of doors to cut a stick of 
but now we gather up our dead to bury them by this second belt. 

Brethren, we came from our castles with tears in our eyes to 
bemoan the bloodshed at Schenectady by the perfidious French. 
While we bury our dead murdered at Schenectady, we know not. 
what may have befallen our own people that are in pursuit of 
the enemy; they may be dead; what has befallen you may happen 
; and therefore we come to bury our brethren at Schenectady 
with this third belt. 

Great and sudden is the mischief, as if it had fallen from 
heaven upon us. Our forefathers taught us to go with all speed 
to bemoan and lament with our brethren when any disaster or 
misfortune happens to any in our chain. Take this bill of 
vigilance, that you may be more watchful for the future. We 
give our brethren eyewater to make them sharp-sighted, giving a 
fourth belt. 

We are now come to the house where we renew the 
chain; but alas! we find the house polluted, polluted with blood 
All the Five Nations have heard of this,and we are come to wipe 
away the blood and clean the house. We come to invite Corlear, 
and every one of you, and Quider {calling to one of the 
n to be revenged of the 


we are strong enough. This is 
d the whole house have their eyes 
your behavior. They wait 
your motion, and are ready to join in any resolute measures. 
it is a silver chain, it can neither 
We, as to our parts, are resolute to continue 
as 


tardly enemy. We are of the race of 
know, never yields while one of 
be bears [giving a sixth belt]. 


Brethren, be patient, this disaster an affliction which has 
fallen from heaven upon us. The sun, which hath been cloudy 
and sent this disaster, will shine again with its pleasant beams. 
Take courage [said he], courage [repeating the word several times 
as they gave a seventh belt]. 


Then turning to the English, who were about to remove 
from the vicinity, the orator said: 


Brethren, three years ago we were engaged in a bloody war with 
the French, and you encouraged us to proceed in it, Our success 
answered our expectation; but we were not well begun when 
Corlear stopt us from going on. Had you permitted us to go on, 
the French would not now have been able to do the mischief 
they have done; we would have prevented their sowing, planting, 
or reaping. 

We would have humbled them effectually, but now we die. The 
obstructions you then made now ruins us. Let us after this be 
steady, and take no such false measurgs for the future, but prose- 
cute the war vigorously. [Gave a beaver skin.] 


The brethren must keep good watch, and if the enemy come 
again send more speedily to us. Don't desert Schenectady. The 
enemy will glory in seeing it desolate. It will give them courage 
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that had none before; fortify the pleace, it is not well fortified 
now. The stockades are too short, the Indians can jump over 
them. [Gave a beaver skin.] 

Brethren, the mischief done at Schenectady can not be helped 
now; but for the future, when the enemy appears anywhere, let 


ready on all occasions. 

Send to New England, tell them what has happened to you. 
They will undoubtedly awake and lend us their helping hand. It 
is their interest, as much as ours, to push the war to a speedy 
conclusion. Be not discouraged, the French are not so numerous 
as some people talk. If we but heartily unite to push on the war 
and mind our business the French will soon be subdued, 

* 


* * . e * $ 

Brethren, we are glad to find you are not discouraged. The best 
and wisest men sometimes make mistakes. Let us now pursue 
the war vigorously. We have a hundred men out; they are good 
scouts. We expect to meet all the sachems of the other nations, 
as they come to condole with you. You need not fear our being 
ready at the first notice. Our ax is always in our hands, but take 
care that you be timely ready. Your ships, that must do the 
principal work, are long a fitting out. We do not design to go out 
with a small company or in sculking parties, but as soon as the 
nations can meet we shall be ready with our whole force. If you 
would bring this war to a happy issue you must begin soon, 
before the French can recover the losses they have received from 
us and get new vigor and life. Therefore send in all haste to New 
England. Neither you nor we can continue long in the condition 
we are now in. We must order matters so that the French be 
kept in continual fear and alarm at home, for this is the only 
way to be secure and in peace here. 

Mr. President, sometimes there is complaint about the 
liberality of the Senate rules. I am not taking advantage of 
the Senate rules to help people who do not need help. On 
this occasion I am taking advantage of the Senate rules 
to help people who do need help, to help people who can not 
help themselves, to help people who, unless they are helped 
here, will receive no assistance. The policy of the Govern- 
ment has been and now is that when an Indian ceases to 
have property, ceases to have land, ceases to have money, 
he becomes unrestricted; he is turned loose, he is set adrift, 
thereafter to wander, to decay, and to die. 

Mr. President, the motion which I have submitted may 
fail. It should not fail. I think no citizen of the United 
States who understands the matter in all its aspects would 
vote for its failure. I am at a loss to know how the great 
Senator from Utah, in charge of this bill, understanding 
as he must now understand the condition in which these 
people find themselves, can still insist that these defenseless 
people should submit themselves to be further robbed. 

This is a concrete illustration of bureaucracy run mad. 
It is an illustration of the Congress enacting into law 
recommendations of a bureaucracy. It is a concrete illus- 
tration of the Congress enacting into law recommendations 
of clerks who know nothing of the conditions about which 
they recommend. 

Mr. President, I am taking the opportunity to call the at- 
tention of the Senate and of the country to some of the 
policies that are now being pursued by the Indian Bureau. 
A subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs visited 
many of these reservations in the past year and a half. The 
subcommittee has two or three reservations yet to visit and 
as soon as its work shall have been completed a report will 
be submitted. It might not now be amiss to take the time 
to call attention to some of the practices of the Indian 
Bureau which, in my judgment, the Congress will not sup- 

port and which, in my judgment, the people of this Nation 
will not support when once they are acquainted with the 
facts. 

The Government appropriates money to maintain the 
Indian Bureau. The Indian Bureau has many agencies 
throughout the country. These many agencies have many 
employees throughout the country. But the Indian Bureau 
here, the Indian agencies abroad, and the employees abroad, 
when it comes to taking care of Indians who need help, de- 
vote their time and attention to the Indians who are 
wealthy, and the wealthier the Indian the more attention 
he receives at the hands of the employees of the Indian 
Bureau. 

At this time I desire to call the attention of the Senate, 
if I may, to the school situation. Approximately a quarter 
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of a century ago the Federal Government abolished the 
tribal governments of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, and Seminole Nations. 

At this particular time I would like to have the attention 
of the distinguished Senator in charge of the bill. I will ask 
the distinguished Senator from what fund is the agency 


paid which supervises the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- ' 


homa? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they have no fund deposited with the 
United States Government, it is paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I am advised 
that the agency supervising the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma is paid out of the Treasury of the 
Federal Government. 

I will now ask the distinguished Senator from Utah, who 
has charge of the pending appropriation bill, why it is that 


his committee sees fit to pay the expenses of the agency | 
supervising the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes out of | 


the Treasury of the Federal Government and at the same 
times sees fit to pay the agency supervising the affairs of 
these wild Indians of the West from their own funds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a deposit with the Gov- 


ernment of the funds of the Indians as a trust fund, the 


money has always been paid from that fund for supervising 
the affairs of that tribe of Indians. That is the question in- 
volved here. It is not a new question. The same practice 


has been followed, I can not tell for how many years, but 


ever since the Indians have had funds deposited with the 
Government of the United States, and it is followed in the 
case of other tribes of Indians affected by this bill that have 
funds deposited with the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I assert here 
now that each tribe making up the Five Civilized Tribes has 
trust funds and has had for years; yet, notwithstanding they 
have trust funds, the committee and the Indian Bureau 
have seen fit to pay their expenses from the Treasury, pro- 
tecting their trust funds. Yet here is a wild, uncivilized 
band, only 30 years associated with the white man, who 
have $237,000 left, $58 per capita, and this great, beneficent 
Government has taken of their funds a million dollars to 
support this agency, without their knowledge and without 
their consent. Now, when their fund is about gone, the 
Senator in charge of the bill still insists that they shall be 
completely pauperized by taking additional funds from them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator in charge of the bill is follow- 
ing out the instructions received by the committee, and is 
adhering also to the action of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be recommitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations, so that the committee may 
pass upon this particular item. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I started upon 
a discussion of the educational policy of the Indian Bureau. 
I am dealing now with the educational policy formulated 
and in force with regard to the Five Civilized Tribes, the 
tribes whose agency is supported by the Federal Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that each of those tribes has rem- 
nants of trust funds under the control of the United States 
Government. 

These Indian nations at the time of relinquishing their 
governmental functions to the United States were giving 
special consideration to the education of the youth of their 
respective tribes. Their public-school system of education 
was complete and well organized; all books and school equip- 
ment were furnished to the children out of tribal funds 
without cost. 

One of the requirements of the public-school system was 
that each school should reflect a specific number of children 
in attendance throughout the school year, otherwise the 
school, at the end of the school term, was closed and the 
teacher refused pay for having taught the school. Teachers 
were required to possess not only knowledge of books but 
ability to hold a school community intact and maintain 
regular attendance of the children of the community in 
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school. Under this system if a child was out of school one 
day, the following evening after school closed the teacher 
visited the home of the absent child to learn the reason of 
the child’s absence. If through sickness, and the health of 
the child would permit at the time of the teacher’s visit, the 
lessons which had been studied during the previous day 
were gone over with the child and lessons for the following 
day assigned. This procedure was followed day after day 
until the health of the child would admit of its return to 
school. 

Indian children attended school regularly. Calling on the 
law-enforcement branches of these governments to run down 
and handcuff the children of the Indian was never thought 
of or heard of—such ideas or others closely akin to them— 
to get the Indian child in school and keep him there de- 
veloped only when the Indian Bureau took charge. 

The Five Tribes also provided higher educational oppor- 
tunities for their young men and women through seminaries 
and academies, institutions equal to similar institutions 
throughout the States at the time. 

The teaching staff in these schools were college men and 
women in many instances. Many people who talk about, 
have heard about, and may have read about the Indians of 
the Five Tribes of 50 and 60 years ago would be surprised, 
indeed, to learn that men who were directing the government 
of these tribal nations were graduates, in many instances, 
of leading colleges in the States of New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, Texas, and 
elsewhere. All over the State of Oklahoma to-day, and in 
other sections of the country, are men and women—doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, merchants, mining and oil operators, 
teachers, legislators, and administrators in every branch or 
department almost of our city, county, State, and National 
Governments—who received their training or foundation, at 
least, in these tribal institutions 30 and 40 years ago. 

The buildings which housed the higher educational activ- 
ities of these tribes were, in many instances, erected before 
the Civil War, from brick produced on the ground by the 
Indians themselves, or hauled 100 and 200 miles by ox team. 
The Northeastern State Normal of Oklahoma is now housed 
in what was formerly the Cherokee National Female Semi- 
nary. The material for this building was produced by the 
Indians on the ground, or hauled 100 miles or more by 
ox team in many instances. This building is in perfect 
state of repair to-day, and has met the needs of Oklahoma 
in its educational program in every respect, with but few 
changes or additions. 


INDIAN BUREAU EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


Of all the Five Tribes perhaps the Cherokees were well 
toward the front, if not in the lead, in advanced education 
and educational facilities as a whole when the change from 
tribal government to national tutelage came. 

Did the Indian Bureau, when it took over or assumed 
responsibility for the future education of the Indian youth 
of the Cherokee Tribe, observe the success of the tribe’s 
educational program then in operation and start building 
up or tearing down? The bureau preserved nothing—not so 
much as one of the buildings where the Indians of the tribe 
had been receiving school training over three-quarters of a 
century. Did they build up or down on the educational 
plan? 

They immediately put into operation their way, sending 
the Indian child to the field, the work bench, and cow barn, 
for a half day and the other half day to school. This was 
necessary in order to teach the Indian “how to make a 
living—grow corn, sharpen the plow,” and curry the cow. 
It never occurred to the bureau that the Indian was grow- 
ing corn successfully before the bureau was ever heard of 
or thought of; that within these tribes were carpenters, 
masons, blacksmiths, and silversmiths, the equal of any 
race; that the Indians were shipping cows by the trainload 
to Fort Worth, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago stock 
markets before the bureau ever thought of starting their 
“cow currying idea on the Indian. 

As previously indicated, almost a quarter of a centry ago 
these nations surrendered their governments and educa- 
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tional program to the Indian Bureau. What is the situa- 
tion to-day? More than 10,000 children of these tribes are 
out of school, and 95 per cent of this number are of the 
restricted class; Indians under the direct control and super- 
vision of the Federal Government. As proof of this state- 
ment, I quote “ Mr. Dodd on justification,” page 1077, House 
hearings, Interior Department appropriation bill, 1932: 

Twenty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty-six Indian chil- 
dren of the Five Tribes of school age, and of this number 16,371 
attending school and 10,886 out of school altogether. 

Just what success has the bureau attained with this half- 
day educational theory? Indians without plows; Indians 
without corn; Indians without cows; and in all the Five 
Tribes the bureau is absolutely unable to offer to-day 
Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, representing college men or women, 
as the direct result of their educational program worked on 
these Indians—the only so-called civilized tribes of the 
entire Indian population of the United States 100 years ago. 
Think of this situation and imagine, if you can, the bureau’s 
accomplishments with other tribes not so far advanced a 
century ago. 

The bureau will say: “Oh, we’ve just been working on 
the full-blood Indians.” Just why do they single the full- 
blood Indian out for all the punishment? For the informa- 
tion of the bureau, however, the Five Tribes made no blood 
distinction in working for and with each other. With the 
result that to-day about one-eighth of the opinions on con- 
troverted points of law coming before the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oklahoma are written by a full-blood Indian. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his report to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, makes no reference to the activities of his supervisor 
of Indian schools for the Five Tribes, located at Muscogee, 
Okla. And “Mr. Dodd on justification” is silent as to 
the activities of the school supervisor, nor does he state 
whether provision for the supervisor’s salary is in the 
Interior bill for 1932. 

The supervisor of schools for the Five Tribes was before 
the Senate subcommittee when the committee was in Okla- 
homa. He knew about thousands of children being out of 
school. He made this discovery, of course, from checking 
information furnished him by the county and State school 
authorities and not from his own personal investigation as 
to the facts. He had no plan whereby this deplorable and 
inexcusable situation might be corrected, other than more 
help, through additional truancy officers. 

Quoting from page 1086, House hearings, Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1932, “Mr. Dodd on justification ” 
says: 

There were six truancy officers 1930, and four of these 
were paid in part from this fund, and attendance has been greatly 
improved due to their activities. The plan will be extended dur- 
ing the present year. 

According to “Mr. Dodd on justification,” page 1077, 
House hearings, Interior bill for 1932, there were 9.249 
children of the Five Tribes out of school during the year 
1929 and 10,856 out of school during the year 1930. There 
were 1,636 more children out of school in 1930 than in 1929, 
notwithstanding “ Mr. Dodd on justification” states: 


Attendance has been greatly improved due to their activity. 


Meaning the truancy officers. Further he says— 
The plan will be extended during the present year. 


Mr. Dodd, again on page 1077, House hearings, Interior 
appropriation bill, 1932, states: 

There were 372 more pupils enrolled in 1930 than in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

There is a mistake in figures somewhere, but we have 
never been able to count the Indians accurately—we do 
not know how many there are, yet we have been right on 
their heels for the past 400 years. The best we can do is 
approximate them, and then we separate them into 640 
different varieties and degrees of Indians. Neither Mr. 
Dodd nor anyone in the Indian Bureau, in Washington or 
in Oklahoma, knows the number of Indian children of 
the Five Tribes who are in or out of school to-day, yesterday, 
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or the day before. And they do not know the number 
of Indian children who have entered school on account of 
their truancy officers. 

Using the figures of Mr. Dodd as to the number of tru- 
ancy officers working during the year 1930 and the in- 
creased attendance as the result of their work, 175 truancy 
officers will be required to place all Indian children of the 
Five Tribes in school next year. There are 40 counties 
of the State of Oklahoma, included in what were formerly 
the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
Nations. The great bulk of children of the Five Tribes 
who are out of school actually reside in less than 15 of these 
counties; which would give to the bureau 10 truancy officers 
in each county, with two-thirds of an officer to fill in where 
needed, if the suggestion of the supervisor of schools were 
followed out and more truancy officers provided. 

The supervisor of schools, further testifying before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on the solution of the non-school-attend- 
ance problem touching Indian children of the Five Tribes, 
also suggested the extension of the Indian day-school plan 
to every community throughout his jurisdiction where con- 
ditions justified and it were possible to do so. 

I quote from page 52, lines 16 to 20, inclusive, of the Inte- 
rior appropriation bill 1932, H. R., 14675: 

And not to exceed $10,000 may be expended in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the payment of salaries of teach- 
ers in special Indian day schools in full-blood Indian communities 
where there are not adequate white day schools available for their 
attendance. 

One of the Indian day schools in the territory of the Five 
Civilized Tribes is located in Delaware County, in a strictly 
full-blood Indian settlement. Only two white children have 
ever attended this school since it was opened—about a year 
and a half ago. 

In connection with the suggestion of the supervisor of In- 
dian schools for the Five Civilized Tribes that whenever con- 
ditions warranted the Indian day-school plan should be 
adopted throughout his entire territory, it is interesting to 
note that this particular Indian day school in Delaware 
County, Okla., was not opened at the suggestion of the Five 
Tribes supervisor of Indian schools; that he had never vis- 
ited this Indian community prior to the opening of the 
school, nor since; nor has any other official of the Govern- 
ment, farmer, or field clerk, visited this Indian setttlement 
within the past 10 years, yet in this particular community 
live and have lived for years many real full-blood Indians, 
with children to the number of 30 out of school altogether 
during these years, until the school mentioned was opened at 
the instance and through the efforts of a white man in no 
manner whatever connected with the Government. 

And this supervisor, asking for more truancy officers, 
when the results of this addition to his force over the past 
year are to be seriously questioned as to any benefits what- 
ever as reflected in the statements of “ Mr. Dodd on justifi- 
cation,” asking for more Indian day schools, not responsible 
for those now opened to the Indians, not visiting the schools 
after they are opened, is covered up, from a salary stand- 
point, in this Interior appropriation bill in such a manner 
that he can not be singled out and justice prevail. 

We will never pay our honest debt to the Indians as long 
as we ignore conditions as reflected herein by continuing to 
appropriate money for this class of service. It is downright 
awe to the Indian and the taxpayers of the country as 
well. 

Talk to the bureau about this situation and they begin 
the old saw” of what to teach the Indian, as though 
they were a new assignment. They are still in the ABC 
class. They have been creating and accepting ideas on this 
thought and placing or attempting to place them on the 
Indian for centuries, until the Indian is a crazy quilt of their 
ideas, not applicable to him or any race. 

The answer to their question of what to teach the Indian 
is simple and fundamental. Teach him whatever is being 
taught the child of the Jew, the German, the Irishman, the 
Englishman, or whatever man lives in daily contact with 
him. The Indian boy from Arizona should not be taught 
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the art of growing pond lilies, nor should the boy from the 
Everglades specialize in dry farming, for when you turn 
them loose, after having finished them in one of the Goy- 
ernment schools, they are going home; and they should. 
Most all of us do, for a time at least. If the bureau have 
anything good—sanitation, ventilation, disease prevention, 
better homes, more cows and chickens—and they are really 
interested in the Indian, they will load these boys down 
with these ideas; for the folks back home will adopt, through 
the boys, 1,000 changes in their manner of living, while 
the bureau is attempting to put over one direct. 

The! new thought ” now is to get the Indian off the reser- 
vation. Yet it took millions of dollars to get him on, saying 
nothing about the time and loss of life, white and red. The 
“old thought” was, when he got off the reservation, chase 
him back, and if he did not go back, shoot him. Now he is 
used to the reservation; he has forgotten his roaming habits; 
and the bureau comes along with idea 999,999, which reads: 
“ Get the Indians off the reservations.” 

The most good will come to the Indian and the taxpayer, 
who are suffering and paying the bill, through supplanting 
the “new thought” idea, with one to get 50 to 75 per cent 
of the present Indian Bureau personnel off the Indian, off 
the taxpayer, through taking them off the pay roll. 

“Mr. Dodd on justification,” page 1077, Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1932, says: 

Special studies are being made in connection with the educa- 
tional p: in the Five Civilized Tribes in an effort to get all 
pupils enrolled in the public schools. 

Why give the situation special study now? This school 
condition has prevailed almost since the very day the 
bureau- entered the field 25 years ago. The children are 
out of school to the number of more than 10,000. The 
problem is to get them in. The first step on the part of an 
Indian Commissioner who really intends to solve this situa- 
tion, without studying a second, would be a wire to the su- 
pervisor of schools for the Five Tribes: You are fired.” 

This supervisor has been on the job for 8 or 10 years, 
and 10,000 children are out of school to-day. Is this a rec- 
ommendation for his continuation as supervisor of schools 
for the Five Tribes? You could give this man a standing 
army to go with the peacefully sitting crowd which he now 
has and hopes to have increased and present conditions will 
prevail next year, the next, and the next. 

One man, with one clerk, one typewriter, one mimeograph, 
and common-sense administrative ability, can know, in ad- 
vance of the opening of the public schools of Oklahoma 
in September each year, the number of children of school 
age in each school district, where they live, the exact post- 
office address of their parents, and within 10 days from the 
opening of school the number and names and exact loca- 
tion as to school district of every child not in school 
throughout his entire district. With this information be- 
fore him, without leaving his office at any time during the 
school term, and without the additional appropriation of 
one penny, he can double the first year the school attend- 
ance of two dozen truancy officers on the ratio as reflected 
by Mr. Dodd on justification.” With some assistance from 
this crowd of Government field clerks, assistant field clerks, 
supervising field clerks, probate attorneys and assistants to 
the probate attorney, supervising probate attorneys, Govern- 
ment farmers, and supervising Government farmers, who 
are now sitting in their offices on hot and cold days, and 
out on the highways circling each other on pleasant motor- 
ing days, all these children could be placed in some school. 

The record of the Indian Bureau in its educational suc- 
cess with the Five Tribes, recognized as the most advanced 
Indian tribes in the United States, like its activities touch- 
ing their property, is a disgrace to the Federal Government. 

The Indian Commissioner is due sharp criticism for refus- 
ing or neglecting to place the supervisor of Indian schools 
for the Five Tribes in the Interior bill in such a way that 
he could be instantly recognized and receive just and 
prompt consideration in the interest of the Indian and the 
taxpayer. 
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Mr. President, I have said something about the Indian 
Bureau. Perhaps I should be more specific. Of course, I 
do not intend to criticize employees of the bureau who are 
doing merely clerical work. I should not in any sense be 
understood as criticizing anyone in the Indian Bureau who 
has nothing to say about the policies prescribed and pro- 
mulgated by that bureau. I made the statement on a 
former occasion that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
does not know what the pending bill contains. I stand upon 
that statement. I can not believe that any man of his 
ability, who has spent so much of his life in foreign lands 
taking care of helpless people, would have recommended 
this item if he understood it. 

I criticize those in the Indian Bureau who are responsible 
for making these policies with a lack of knowledge. They 
do not know what conditions exist among the Indian res- 
ervations and among the Indian tribes that go to make up 
the wards of the United States. 

I criticize the policy-making personnel of the Indian Bu- 
reau for making little if any effort to secure information 
upon which they could act. 

I criticize the policy-making officials of the Indian Bureau 
for their unsympathetic attitude toward these defenseless 
citizens of our country. 

I criticize them for having made wrong policies and now 
insisting that those policies should be continued. The 
Indian Bureau has come to that point where it is doing to- 
day what it did yesterday, what it did the day before, last 
week, last year, and always previously. 

The only reason the Indian Bureau can give for this par- 
ticular item is that the Indians have a little money, in the 
first place; dnd, in the second place, because the bureau 
did this last year and the year before that and still the year 
before that. 

Mr. President, the Indian Bureau asserts frequently that 
it is unsupplied with finances, and consequently unable to 
render the service necessary to see that the Indian citizens 
are taken care of. I desire to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the personnel of the Indian Bureau here in Wash- 
ington. I exhibit to the Senate a report just received from 
Commissioner Rhoads. The transmitting letter reads as 
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follows, being. addressed to Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, United 
States Senate, and reading: 

My Dear Senator: In compliance with the request contained 
in your letter of January 14, 1931, there is forwarded herewith a 
list showing the names, salaries, etc., of the personnel of this office 
employed in Washington. 

In addition, there is attached a sheet showing the employees 
detailed to the office from the field who are paid from field appro- 
priations, but whose headquarters are established in Washington. 


Sincerely yours, 
C. J. RHoaps, Commissioner. 


This list contains the name of the man to whom I have 
had occasion to refer more than once, Samuel M. Dodd, jr., 
who holds the title of administrative officer and the posi- 
tions of assistant to assistant commissioner, legislative 
clerk, and Budget officer. Mr. Dodd as the legislative clerk 
is the policy-making official so far as legislation is concerned. 
All the legislation goes through his hands. He has the last 
word to say upon it. Mr. Dodd is the Budget officer. All 
items of appropriation come to his supervision and are 
passed upon by him before they reach this body. As the 
Budget officer he controls the finances of the Indian Service, 
As the legislative clerk he controls. the legislative policies 
now in force pertaining to our Indian citizens. 

The list to which I have referred shows there are now 
employed in the Indian Bureau at Washington 232 em- 
ployees. Of this number there are 8 Indian citizens. 
The Indian Bureau has spent millions of dollars to educate 
the Indian people. It has spent years of time and millions 
of dollars for colleges and academies, trying to make these 
Indian children, boys and girls, into self-supporting human 
beings, and yet after all these years these Indian wards have 
not received sufficient education that more than eight can 
be employed in the great Indian Bureau here in Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that this list, 
containing the personnel and showing the former address, 
the official title, nationality, length of service, salary, and 
the kind of work performed, may be inserted at this point 
in my address as if read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


List of the personnel employed in the Indian Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Rhoads, Charles J. . Pennsylvania as of Indian 


Scattergood, J. Henry do Merre Commissioner of In- 
Hauke, Charles FT. . Washington Administrative officer (chief 
Cc . 
C.......---]| Utah............-..| Chief scientist (director of 
Cooley, Abraham ae reed 
Ryan, W. Carson, Ir . Pennsylvania err educationist (director 


). 
Stewart, Miss Mary Assistant director of educa- 


Kind of work performed 


Administration of Indian Affairs, 
FC Do, 


tion. | 
Senior counsel (attorney) 
-| Senior administrative assist- | 


ant, | 
Administrative ofnicer 
PAN O SEES ie ee” Oa STE ROES 
District of Columbia. Administrative offlcer—- | 


VT o T RAPERA ATE, TA EE | 


Fry, Walter B. 


3 In charge of office personnel and acts as com- 
missioner and assistant commissioner dur- 
charge of grieu 

bs O00. SOR apts of agriculture and industrial activi- 

Beda In charge of educational activities, 

ee eS Assistant to director of education. 

8 Chief counsel for the bureau, 

fea CSRS t to commissioner, private secretary. 

8 t to mmissioner and legis- 

do hie! 3 di son, avila accounting 

ge work in office and field, ° 

Nga eee Chief of purchase division, directs purchase of 


E aca 


Inspector of textiles and clothing and corre. 
spondence z 
Gueral inspection division, directs work of 


Chief of supplies section, division; 
purchase of supplies for service. 
Assistant to chiel of finance division; directs 


accounting work in field service. 
Supervision of field nurses and hos pitals. 


tani d b 
Assistant chief of purchase division. 
qe see — — te legal . — of 
correspo! 
these tribes. 
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List of the personnel employed in the Indian Bureau, Washington, D.C.—Continued 


Length of 
Former home Official title Nationality} Service Salary Kind of work performed 
address (appointed) 

..-------| Massachusetts... Administrative assistant. American_| Mar. 23,1909 | $2,900 | Acting chief, education division, ises and 
prepares correspondence ing educa- 
tional matters. 

SAF Sahat North Carolina... do do. . July 25, 1916 3,100 | Chief, oil and gas section, land division; super- 
vises and dence relating 
to oil and gas 9 
5 Pennsylvania dodo. Mar. 12, 1894 3, 100 Acting 88 8 assistant to 
Shreve, Benjamin D. . Virginia do — Sa do Oct. 26, 1908 3, 000 Chi of sales s section, land division; aretas 
abe and pre $ eons relating to 
of Indian lan 8 fee patents. 
Stewart, James M. Massachusetts - do- do July 16, 1923 2,900 | Chief of allotment section, land division; super- 
vises pares 5 relating to 
Indian allotments; legislati 
Wooster, Dr. Walter M. Virginia F do- Nov. 8, 1889 3,000 | Chief of contracts section; land Friston; su 
Hea and handles correspondence 
to suits nited States in Court of 
; ion and reporting 
2 biie: appie ons for enrollment with 
Barber, C. Arthur New Lor N administrative assist- do . Nov. 1, 1800 2. 900 Chief ct employees 5 — 
t and n of field nals ro- 
eee Pero 
Michigan FF N Apr. 17, 1907 2. 900 Propera correspondence and handles reim- 
a bursable accoun 
New Jersey Junior administrative assist- |...do__.... June 4, 1907 700 | Pre to 
anda MK 30 | eee e 
SW Bag EEE AE ENES E SLA OS do- Oct. 1. 1909 2.7⁰⁰ 3 pertaining to irrigation 
ma 
Peter, Fannie I. J Ilinols . Sys a 8 Sept. 1, 1893 2,700 Handles k al correspondence pertaining to 
Plake, James W. (Indian) Junior administrative assist- do Feb, 25, 1898 3,000 | Chief of accounts section, finance division; ad - 
ant. ministrative audit of fleld officers’ accounts. 
Rapley, Mrs. Nellie 8 peer Soars assist- |...do_.....] Apr. 10,1996 2,700 F ce pertaining to land 
ant (clerk), 
unior administrative assist- doo May 23, 1914 2,800 | Chief of contracts section, pores Sy) division; 
ant. supervises 
ing to ‘contracts awarded fo for ae 
3 makes recommenda- 
tions regarding fiautdated damage cases, 
Shaw, William B. Pennsylvania PT do__....| June 24, 1807 2,900 | Chief of bookkeeping section, finance division. 
Shotwell, Clarence L. Virginia............ -| Assistant accountant auditor. do Oct. 18, 1921 2,700 Assistant to field cost accountant; er 
accounts and expenditures irrigation proj- 
Indiana Junior administrative assist- do Nov. 19, 1909 700 correspondence; | tive matters relat- 
ant (clerk). 11 “the to depredation or treaty claims, 
oe administrative assist- |... 21, 1902 900 chiet of section; supervises and prepares cor- 
z i respndence relating to law and 1 55 
Wood, John 8B Junior administrative assist- |... 2 1913 2,700 | Correspondence clerk; purchasing of supplies 
1 8 12, 1912 700 Laval con mde: nity 
. a y y corres; mee; ann paymen 
r EERS 1903 228 „ Five Civilized Tribes 
8 ..| Associate attorney 3. 300 | Law clerk; reviewing legal correspondence. 
neer (architect) 3,409 | Assistant to. supervisor of construction. 
ee Re tist (forester)... 3,300 | Correspondènce relat to conservation of 
forests and lan 
(TTT 3,300 | Chief of forestry division; supervises corre- 
3 relating to forestry matters; legis- 
/ / / ! i a do.......| Nov. 9, 1917 . division; legal correspndence 
5 = relatin, a 5 matters; legislation, 
ERIDAN 
GERODOT a OG DOTE BT) SEE EAST OTON do. . Nov. 5,196 4, 400 Autant to senior attorney; reviews legal cor- 
respondence. 
—— Oklahoma Senior library assistant . do. . . Sept. 3, 1905 2,200 | Librarian; research work, historical data. 
Distriet of Columbia | Senior engineering draftsman . do. . June 29, 1928 2, 100 woes pease 
„ Arizona. Chief g draftsman teh... Jan. 1 2, 700 
Brown, Arthur W.. --| Principal clerk... American.| Apr. 13, 1901 2, 500 Correspondence clerk, livestock. 
ade, Clarence B 3 May 22, 1917 2, 500 | Corresponds w th field officers and others on 


various ae of 3 adjustment 


of accounts, disbursing officers. 

8 Sa P pies Se, AA B A] 2,500 | Corresponds relating to sippii, eee 
of data covering es estimate blanks; pre- 
pares abstract books in which, annual esti- 

North Caroli d d Se 1890 500 | C 8 ts, oxten- 
8 North Gon dd e a 5 orrespon ments, e 

ae 2 —— of time, drilling contracts, oil and gas 

New York..........]-..-. GFE e Sept. 27, 1000 500 dence clerk; subject matter relati 
8 70 2 schools, contract, and mission mission 
. Pennsylvania do do. Nov. 14, 1917 500 Aten to chief, . section; ~ 
S Ot Me + cipal bookkeeper f for ap prfation ledgers 8 
3 Nebraska . do. do. .] Nov. 25, 1927 2,400 | Preparation of correspondence for administra- 


tive work of “allott lands to Indians on 

3 reservations and public domain. 

Gray, Norman A Maryland V pga aR ee Bec do. Aug. 14, 1928 2,400 | Correspondence clerk, applications for enroll- 

ment with Five Civil! Tribes and allot- 

ment claims of tribes; land titles. 

Greenwood, Wm. B..........|._-.- S mavidee eco o EEN Pe Row) oe do Oct. 1, 1920 2,500 | Correspondence relating to designation of banks 

as depositaries for Indian funds; recovery of 

deposits in insolvent banks; correspon: 

e 4 with receivers, State bank officials, eto. 

Pfeiffer, Melvin A CEA eS es P r May 28, 1008 2,500 | Correspondence in connection with the allot- 
Pram tribal and aber pany Bon to Indi- 
ans in severalty; preparation o 3 

. 8B, 1881 2,500 | Prepares correspo: dence regarding purchase 


ing bi 
. 19,1918 2, 500 88 with disbursing agents and 
regarding 
funds to F agents; gg esha of 7 85 
its, requisitions for wurran 


place funds to credit of chief . Gerke 
of oe reer for Indian Service disburse- 


Pittenger, Homer D 
Robinson, Marvin R 


Simpson, Walter L 
Smith, Edna Scott 


Wolff, August CO 
Baldwin, Marie L. (Indian) 
Blandy, Emma v 


Bridge, Helen V. 
Brown, Frank E. 


Butler, Troy J 
Carpenter, James D. 


Cribbs, John C 
Greer, Thomas J 


Hallman, Walter O 


Harper, Bessie O 
Hutchison, James W. 
Johnson, Lillian E 


Kibler, Godfrey L....-..-..-- 


McMullen, Vincent M. Un- 
dian). 
Millisor, Berdine -=-= 


Napier, Maud 


Bain, William M. (Indian)... 
Black, Mildred 1 
Blecker, Edna x 
Boyle, Thomas M. 
Brown, Flosse 


Bryan, Ethel v 
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OMe n Principal cler American 
New Hampshire A Urea A a do. 
North Dakota r 00 
Minnesota R ec AE E 
Delaware 640 ˙ A K 
696 do 

Oklahoma do 

born. ALL coarse e 

A ann DEEN EEEO Mb eo IA IES 2 
W » ey eae Piece (© SEE POSES AES SURES SS A, | EERE 
North Carolina CER Se SSP ae es boty Sead 
Pennsylvania fC ee aes 
Bt NE enen 
SEE) TERN ⁵— 3 aed E T EEA 
b T A a N. | 


District of 


0. ——— 


A AAC AA roe ee 


Wöbsconsin -= 


eee 


Maryland Clerk 
North Carolina do 


— 00. 


Nis. Őn ne 


Mar. 11, 1904 
Aug. 1,1916 


Jan. 2, 1920 
May 20, 1907 


June 23, 1926 


May 22, 1922 


June 27, 1921 


Nov. 1, 1804 
Feb, 18, 1921 
Sept. 17, 1912 


Sept. 28, 1927 


July 7, 1919 
Oct. 1, 1905 


Dec. 25, 1914 
Sept. 10, 1925 
July 1, 1924 


Dec. 10, 1928 


Dee. 11, 1905 


Dec. 30, 1904 
Dee. 8, 1919 
June 18, 1920 
May 20, 1918 
Mar. 2, 1928 


Mar. 13, 1919 


July 25, 1921 
Sept. 5, 1927 
Oct. 4,1920 
Ang. 21, 1922 
Apr. 1. 1020 
May 2, 1918 


Oct. 1, 1012 


JANUARY 20 
Salary Kind of work performed 
$2, 50v Chick ot ialis ward Alte Civision; ta ohirgi óE 
office files. 

2,400 | Correspondence rel: to affairs of Osage In- 
dians; applications of restricted Indians for 
use of surplus funds with varita, to make 
fe 5 

2,300 Correspondence regarding maintenance of law 
and order o Indian 
citizenship, Banting an and fishing ts, ete. 

2,300 ee. of transportation and 

con- 
nection therewith.” 

2, 200 8 of 8 to accounts of dis- 

——5 Le oe prepares necessary cor - 

2,300 Correspondence regarding field personnel 
ma! 

2,100 | Adjustment of exceptions to accounts of dis- 
bursing officers preparation of necessary 
correspondence, 

2 100 3 Song regarding feld personnel 

2,000 pea of correspondence r sales 

and inherited 
of inherited Indian lands, ete. 
2, 100 — gg dad ers 
cations suj ropria- 
2 health service; — 
data and compiles various — state- 
men congressional 
000 | Preparation of ith individ- 

* i ficld Vogels relate relative to salo of oll 
an mining leases, eni 
and 1 . — 5 L 
mineral and business eto. 

2,100 | Adjustment of to accounts of dis- 
bursing ts preparation of nécessary 
correspon: 

2, 300 matter regarding field personnel 
matters. 

2 100 of correspondence regarding field 

2,200 | Examines reimbursable or 1 
equipment and stock purchased for Indians 

under reimbursable con- 
ducts necessary correspondence. 

C 

schools, a óf 
finances, expenditures, courses study, 
construction and of eto. 

2,100 | Chief of records m, land division; mains 
tains records of Indian land titles. 

2, 100 of contracts and bonds for sup- 
p building etc.; examination 
of similar contracts sent in from feld for 
conducting necessary correspond - 

100 — ‘tb to commissioner and assistant 

3, commissioner and acts as private secre’ 
during absence of assistant to commissioner. 

2,000 of 0 In- 
d schools, trative questions of 
finances, expenditures, courses of study, etc. 

2, 100 ot and contracts for su 
purchased; conducting necessary corres- 

000 necessary ce on appli- 

N 
ments and inherited lands; issuance of fee 

ts, of competency, etc. 

2,100 dence and yonan t 
cases involving approval of In land sales; 
partition of allotments Indians 

ance ited interests. 

2, 100 8 . 

4200 for Forge service; abstracting bids. 

2,100 | Audits trial balance sheets rendered montaly 
by a agents at 130 schools 

2,300 | Prepares claims for settlement; conducts 
necessary correspondence. 

500 Handles correspondence and neces- 

y sary clerical work in add e main- 
Manae SE ENTE St ENE SOROT ene 

300 | Analyzes all expenditures of the service to show 

A purpose for which made and records them by 
at appropriations. Necessary corre- 
S nee. 

2,300 Asistant to chief of mails and files division, in 
charge of office files. 

1,800 AGministrative. examination of accounts of 
disbursing 9 in 7 ian Service. 

1,860 oe r to chie Al ani a div ision 

1, 800 eee to chief of land division and 
assistant chief, 

1,800 sp anc sae ke examination of accounts of dis- 

rs. 

1,920 | Pre — ny of correspondence relative to activ- 
ites of officers employed in enforcement of 
liquor and drug rm gran of alcoholic 

100 permits to druggists, doctors, hospitals, etc, 


Preparation of correspondence relating to nurs- 
ing personnel; acts in secretarial capacity to 
supervisor of nurses. 
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Length of 
Official title service 
(appointed) 
r . Ae aieprecint ete i Sept. 21, 1927 
Cox, Elizabeth C aa 5 Sept. 2, 1919 
Craycraft, Smith 1. Missow: Clerk Jan. 21,1918 
and from 
88 required by law to be submitted to 
Angelo C i ie — E Feb. 10, 1926 1. 800 her and assists with Series! 
Ganna, Ange 2 . e pe gee schedules 
estimates Bor Bt B rie = filing Foal 


cision of Comptro! "Gen 
Jan. 16, 1917 1,920 Prepares correspondence . t a licenses of 


Indian traders, bonds, etc. 
Gilbert, Annie C- C — r. ̃ 7 —— May 18, 1898 1,800 ee — of accounts of dis- 
District of Columbia 3 .. D “ie 1,860 Bote are operator of Underwood book- 


KERENT Seren — — 


Nov. 13, 1929 1,860 | Administrative examination of accounts of 
disbursing officers. 


June 30, 1914 1,860 Do. 
Aug. 20, 1930 1. 800 . ol supplies s equipment for field 
ts; preparation of necessary correspond- 
Nov. 2,1910 2, 040 — of sarety bonds to determine 
3 and acceptability as — 
es designated as depositories for Indian 


Oct. 31, 1904 1, 860 ‘Exsmntiietion of ieee for off unl ges mining cow 
restricted allotted and tribal 


ering restr: lands in 
Five Civilized Tribes. 
Maker, Leonard O June 4, 1920 1,800 | Examiner of Claims submitted for settlement; 
Miller, Ralph 82s Dec. 14, 1910 2,100 | Acts in secretarial aparan Aig to chief clerk. 
requisitions for office supplies; time clerk. 
Morgan, Brent M June 16,1917 1,800 | File clerk and performs research work among 
M Ella L Nov. 21, 1910 1,920 3 eal oe ae —— 
oses. — sens ov. „ 92⁰ a neces- 
sary secretarial work for of irrigation 


Mar. 24,1927 | 1,800 | Secretarial clerk to chief of administrative 


t 
Dec. 18, 1916 1,800 | Examines school attendance reports, monthl: 
8 and boarding : 


lic = jes 
for payment of tuition children in 
ie 
Peake, Clarence H... July 11, 1927 1,800 | Bookkeeper. . 
Pierce, Evelyn ( dian) TAN Aug. 1,1914 2,040 | Acts in secretarial DEAT to director of edu- 
aac np ste Sy Teor cl tt pe, 
Ricketts, Edna M Aug. 20,1915 1,920 | Stenographer and 
Ryland, Joseph N June 1, 1908 2,040 | Computation of funds available 5 
capita distribution checks 
rolis; prej of correspond- 
Shaw, Lucy O July 1. 1920 1. 800 lyzing by units and appro 
S ek eas 12 FFF 
fromt, Mary K. 2 K errs as an ot 
Stover, Luther C i ~ do May 23,1921 1,920 | Audits t and passenger transportation 
bills to see that correct ene. — 


payment therefor are 
eet to 2 po vend of 3 against — thee 
Swindell, Edward G., r i i Feb. 17,1930 1,800 Preparation of correspondence on irrigation 


Apr. 19, 1923 1,920 Stenographer and ist to assistant to assist- 
commissioner fle works keeps record of 


Weare, Lada Vc cscs cone June 5, 1920 1,800 3 
8 for which made b 
White, Flossie____. Mar. 26, 1928 1, Preparation of 
Willmett, Terese Feb. 4. 1918 1. pher and . 
Acker, Susie 8 July 15, 1918 1,740 | Inde: and mar! for filing; enter- 
ing on cards from 
Accounting Office and chief 
clerks and 
Booth, Julia M. 1,800 — — and typist. 
Brunette, Joyce O. 1, 680 Do. 
Comma Se wasted 1855 8 d typist. 
~ an 
er as lotte- . 1.680 Do. 
Fowler, Gladys M. 17, 1927 1,680 Do. 
Gillespie, Elizabeth R May 27,1925 1. 680 Do. 
A, T DOR zm ne tk ‘ 
y „ ographer and typist. 
Apr. 29, 1203 1,740 | Final file clerk. 
July 26, 1927 1,800 8 examination ol freight, express. 
May 7,1917] 1, 800 sten 8 Kn 
y 7. „ ogra an 
May 9, 1919 1, 680 Do. 58 
har) 16, 1907 1,860 | File clerk. 
July 1,1910 1,740 Do. 
Jones, Sallie G. -d -å Oct. 20,1910 1,740 Do. 
eech, Susan P lan July 2, 1895 1,800 | Records changes in status on field personnel 
Kerstetter, Leo D--....-..---|----- do Mar.. 16, 1922 1,620 | File clerk. 
Kinne, Clarà . € d d June 21, 1907 1,680 | Stenographer and typist. 
Larkin, William W Virgin Aug. 29, 1921 1. 740 Do. 
McManus, Rachel P... Ma: 1, 620 Do. 
Millard, Fannie ug. 17, 1918 1,800 Do. 
Mohon, John Feb. 9,1 1,740 Do. 
Morrison, July 1,1 1, 800 Do. 
Perry, John M. June 16,1919 1,740 | File clerk. 
Putnam, Rufus 8 Dec. B. 1,920 | Stenographer and typist. 
Skye, Amelia (Indian) July 5,1 1, 620 Do. 
Slechta, Marie Mar. 5, 1919 1. 740 De 
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Senior stenograpber 
Assistant clerk 


ae operator office devices 


do. Oct. 


RU ee 


Kyer, T. G Rakes 

Lite, 2 
Moori Phili — dey — Titinois. 

Mann, D — 


Miller, Auth J 
Miller, David. 


Junior operator of office de- 
vi 


ices, 

Senior typist.......-..-...-...|... 

Underoperator of office de- 
vices. 


128 5 Claude A. Maryland. 


1 — 


Robinson, Virginia A Oklahoma Clerk stenographer - . 00 10,1910 


Groves, Miss Edna 1 Oregon. home economies. July 1. 1922 
Brandt, Rose K. 1 tana Supervisor of elementary edu- do May 10, 1929 


July 2,196 
July 11, 1928 


Kinney, Jay P. 1. 
Holst, John H.!__........-.-.- 


Arentson, James 1 July 10, 1930 
ustrial training. 
Kroegher, Muriel L. ssistant clerk-stenographer - . do July 22,1930 
Trott, David C Ca eonstrue- . do Apr. 2. 1930 
on. 
Stamm, Hans R. Conneeticut ....---- . Apr. 1,1929 
on. r: 
Hutchison, Hugh B istant clerk-stenograph er Apr. 8, 1930 
Cederstrand, Carl L. iate draſts man do. Oct. 27, 1930 
Allen, Arthur O. (Indian) — t construction ſore- . do. Oct. 24, 1927 
Poynton, Edward A. District of Columbia. 8 of construc- |...do.......|May 6, 1930 
Ff!!! a aes sarah ..... ̃œôͥu—!“n!, . ĩᷣò - aly SOO 
Mylius, Carl Feet iat rary — Assistant -d Sept. 22, 1930 
Cronstrom, Mabel Wisconsin Assistant clerk-stenographer - .. do. . Mar. 7, 1929 
Edwards, Mrs. Rubye E. | South Carolina Assistant cler do Sept. 4, 1925 


~# 


as 


r 


PEPPEN Ser pr 


Presses 


ror pes 
8 . 888 Ssss88 2 888 88 8 


sa 
8 


8 8 88 888 8 
i 


Srp rir 


S888 TI 8885 888882 11 


Prer rrrrrrrr reer 


pr 2 


Kind of work performed 


y and typewriting. ~ 
Vene 9 duties in connection 


Stenographer and ea foc i 
n yan iting. 
Pile cece or 


eee and typewriting. 


gon W fo ee with retirement 
Punch card and Pesan singe machine operator 
Typist, briefing inco: mail, 

fae y and ting. 

Punch card and tabulating machine operator. 


Stenography and typewriting. 
File clerk. 


Stenogra typing. 
Tap: bret incoming mail. 
8 and typewriting. 


CCC 
poe be 


tabulating cards. 
Punch 8 and tabulating machine operator. 


Typewriting. 
Punch card machine operator. 


File pa 
0. 
Punch card machine operator. 


98 ol card -· punching machine, 
Cc of probate division. 
sche and reviews probate cases. 


Do. 
| Stenography and typewriting. 
Searching of and notes changes on 
records affecting — ol Indian lands. 


Prepares correspondence relative to develop- 
ment Indian art and handicraft and marketing 


of same. 

Assistant to chief medical director. 
5 d contracts for purchase 
m and con lor 

supplies; correspondence. 
ager ontario examination of disbursing 
Stenographer and clerk and miscellaneous 


Supervision of home economics. 
Supervision of elementary education. 


matters. 
on in Indian schools. 
training of Indian 
and typewriting. 
he construction work in Indian 


its. 
ce. 


Stenography a typewriting and miscellane- 
ous clerical duties. 


3,200 | Drafting of plans and specifications, 
Draftsman. 


200 

800 

600 

620 

620 

749 Do. 
o Field representative—personnel, 
800 

800 

600 

600 


Estimator and specifications, 
Mechanical ment. 
Draftsman. e 
phy and typewriting and miscellane- 
ous file work. 
Stenography and typewriting. 


§ Same as Doctor Guthrie. 


Tolene, Marie G Montana a — ͤ at a Nov. 20, 1918 1, 
Lansdale, Robert P. New Jersey. Feb. 17, 1930 5, 
ef. Mary pie Island. 30, 1930 3, Field reprasentative. 
erry, Charles H. ITNA og Pe Rtas NL Ag cas DR, EA 4 Do. 
Bate Dr. Erl. A. (tempora- | New Vork. June 23, 1930 3, Do. 
‘Thompson, Samuel 15. Tennessee Supervisor of Indian educa- |...do..... -| Feb. 25,1920] 4, Supervision of education in Indian schools. 
Post, William 8.1. California Director of irrigation --- 09 5, Irrigation matters. 
‘Ang. 26, 1905 |Í $% 900 
Guthrie, Dr. M. C. . North Carolina 25 eh? 7 — Chief medical director. 
Bryan, Dr. Wm 2... Georxia.—— Sept 18 0 © | Director of hospitals. 
1 In field greater part of time. +U. S. Public Health Service, 1 Commutation in lieu of quarters. 
1 Will enter on duty in few Base 3 $ Ration allowance. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire now 
to draw a comparison between the way the Indian Bureau 
spends the public money and the way it spends the money 
of these Indian tribes. I desire to draw this comparison 
between expenditures made for the support of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes Agency at Muskogee and the support of the 
Osage Agency at Pawhuska, Okla. 

The Five Civilized Tribes Agency, located at Muskogee, has 
under its jurisdiction more than 100,000 Indians, It is sup- 
ported by Federal funds. So far as this report shows, the 
Indian Bureau is somewhat penurious in taking care of this 
agency out of Federal funds in comparison to its expendi- 
tures from the private funds of the Osage Tribe. I desire 
to call attention to this discrepancy. In order to do so I may 
state that I have not had a chance to make the comparison, 
and therefore read from, the letter signed by W. J. Supernaw, 
written at Skiatook, Okla., on December 29, 1930. I quote 
a portion of his letter, as follows: 


I notice in the hearings before the House and in the bill as re- 
ferred to the Senate Appropriations Committee an item of 
$262,000 “for the support of the Osage Agency and for 
expense in connection with oil and gas production on the Osage 
Reservation, Okla., including pay of necessary employees, the 
tribal attorney and his stenographer, one special attorney in tax 
and other matters, and pay of tribal officers; repairs to buildings, 
rent of quarters for employees, traveling expenses, printing, tele- 
graphing and telephoning, and purchase, repair, and operation of 
automobiles—payable from funds held by the United States in 
trust for the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 

“For expenses incurred in connection with visits to Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Osage Tribal Council and other members of 
said tribe, when duly authorized or approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, $5,000, to be paid from the funds held by the United 
States in trust for the Osage Tribe.” 

The combined items total appropriations of $267,000 from Osage 
moneys to take care of the administration of our affairs over the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 


Continuing to read from the letter: 


In the operation of the Osage Agency approximately 90 em- 
ployees are required. The Five Tribes used 127 last year, at a 
cost to the Government of $288,885.43, just $15,885.43 above the 
amount it is proposed to use in supervising or administering the 
Osage Tribe or its tribal affairs during the fiscal year 1922. This 
does not look just right, does it? There is either reckless ex- 
penditure in one instance or niggardly economy in the other. 

Down in the Five Tribes, I understand, the officials of the 
Government have to do a great amount of personal-service work 
with the Indians—take them to hospitals when they get sick, 
gather up their children and take them to and from schools (par- 
ticularly Government schools), and teach them how to plant, 
plow, sow, and reap. 

I have been a member of the Osage Tribe through marriage 
almost a quarter of a century. I have done my own plowing or 
had it done without the aid or advice of either the Government 
farm agent or county farm demonstrator. I have kept my chil- 
dren regularly in school without advice or suggestion from school 
authorities from either of the above sources and provided them 
with proper medical attention without aid or advice from the 
Government or State. 


I now submit a comparison of the expenses of the Five 
Tribes and the Osage Tribe, as follows: 


Comparison of expenses of Five Tribes and Osage Tribe 


mbers 
Number now restricted or full: blood minor members 
Estimated number acres restricted land 
Total number Government employees 
Number subagencies (field offices) 
Number probate attorneys (field and office) 
Number Government ſarmers 


5 — BRR BI are em yer man Haye AN fl 
Per capita cost of supervision or ere Five Tribes: 
Including minors, less than 
Excluding minors, less than 
Per capita cost, Osages, under 1932 estimate. 


Quoting from commissioner’s report, page 30: 


The cashier for the Five Civilized Tribes handled during the 
year a total of goer: 78 910.64, including receipts and disbursements 
of all classes of f 


Bottom of page 1201, House hearings, touching receipts, 
Osage Agency: 
Total, for ncal-yeutn oo G a $4, 960, 068, 01 


Mr. President, a few moments ago I had something to say 
about the supervisor of education working out of the Mus- 
kogee office. Congress last winter appropriated from the 
private funds of the Seminole Indians money with which 
to keep the Mekusukey Academy. In April of the present 
fiscal year the department asked for the money; Congress 
granted the bureau the money with which to keep this 
school open, and in the regular course of events the Indian 
Office placed an order for food for the students at this 
academy to keep it going for 12 months. The order was 
placed, the food was purchased and shipped to the Mekusu- 
key Academy at Seminole, Okla. Two or three carloads of 
canned goods and crates and boxes of other goods were 
shipped to this academy and stored in the storehouse, ready 
for the ensuing school year, which was to begin the follow- 
ing September, 1930. After the goods had been purchased, 
after they had been paid for, after they had been stored 
in the academy, through some influence, I know not what, 
the Indian Bureau decided not to open this school and 
issued an order that the school should be closed. The school 
was not opened last fall, yet the superintendent was retained 
there at the school as a sort of caretaker, and all the time 
all these goods were in the storehouse. In addition to the 
goods in cans and in boxes, such as 51 cases of-canned 
apples, 22 cases and buckets of apple butter, 4 pounds of 
allspice, and 2 cases of dried apricots, there are figures 
given as to the quantity of beans, blackberries, cherries, 
cloves, including corn meal, 10 hundredweight—half a ton 
of corn meal—97 hundredweight of flour, 5 buckets of oleo- 
margarine—these are perishable supplies—375 gallons of 
corn sirup, and 4,400 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. President, when the committee made its tour of Okla- 
homa in November, some four or five months after the school 
was closed we visited Mekusukey, and when we got to the 
little school and made our investigation we were amazed to 
find that these supplies were still in storage. The superin- 
tendent told us that he had no orders for their disposition; 
that the goods were becoming spoiled; that the mice and rats 
were in the meal, in the sugar, and in the other supplies. 
I submit that as one concrete illustration of the inefficiency 
of some one in the bureau. 

At the same time, Mr. President, we found this condition 
at Mekusukey we found dozens of Seminole Indians in the 
neighborhood reported to us to be in need, in want of food, 
actually in distress. We called the attention of the Indian 
Office to this condition. That office did not seem to know 
about it. 

Mr. Dodd, who supervises the finances, who controls the 
financial policy of the Indian Service, who controls the legis- 
lative policy, so far as recommendations are concerned, with 
all of his 232 employees in the Indian Service, had lost track 
of the carloads of supplies at this abandoned Indian school, 
and these supplies were there going to waste because of the 
inattention of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my remarks a copy of a letter 
addressed by the superintendent of this school to the super- 
intendent of education at Muskogee, being a letter from Mr. 
Asendorf, superintendent, to Mr. Herbert C. Calhoun at 
Muskogee. 


dered. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
INDIAN FIELD SERVICE, 
Mekusukey Academy, Seminole, Okla., November 13, 1930. 
Mr. HERBERT C. CALHOUN, 
Supervisor F. C. T., Muskogee, Okla. 

Dear Mr. CatHoun: The Senate investigating committee has 
to-day requested me to furnish them with a list of the property 
and stores of this school that are movable. I did not get this word 
until afternoon to-day and have hurried to get this off to you in 
order that it might be presented to them during their stay in 
Muskogee. Will you please see that they are delivered? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
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Neither list is an exact list for the reason that the stores cards 
had not been posted to date, and, further, for the reason that 
property of an immovable nature was not listed; e. g., water 
heaters, etc. It was not possible to list the prices of the stores for 
the reason that a great many of these articles have not as yet been 
invoiced to us and we therefore have no knowledge of their cost. 

Each list consists of five pages, and I am sending them to you 
in duplicate so that in case they desire only one copy you may 
keep the other for your files if you so desire. 

you in advance for this favor, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT ASENDORF, Superintendent. 
STORES—MEKUSUKEY ACADEMY— NOVEMBER 13, 1930 


Apples, canned, 51 cases. 

Apple butter in cases and buckets, 22 cases and buckets. 
Allspice, 4 pounds. 

Apricots, dried, 2 cases. 

Barley, pearl, 1 hundredweight. 

Beans, pink, 15 hundredweights. 

Beans, red, 20 hundredweights. 

Beans, white, 5 hundredweights. 

Blackberries, 43 cases. 


Milk, e ted, 4 cases 
Matches, safety, 6 9 1 
Mustard. 


prepared, 5 
Nutmegs, whole, 4 8 
Oats, rolled, 10 cases. 
Jam, assorted, 26 cases. 
Oleomargarine, 5 8 
Olives, stuffed, 3 cases. 
Oysters, canned, 8 cases. 
Oil, salad, 9 quarts. 
Paprika, ground, 3 tins. 
Peaches, canned, 1 case. 


Sugar, powdered, 3 cases. 

Sugar, granulated, 44 hundredweight. 
Tuna fish, 3 cases. 

Tea, 10 pounds. 

Vinegar, 50 gallons 

Bath brick, 19. 

Bluing, 47 boxes. 

Brooms, floor, 16. 


Scouring powder, 250 pounds. 
Starch, laundry, 350 pounds. 
Washboards, 4. 

Lye, 10 dozen cans. 
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Shade cloth, window, light, 100 yards. 
Window-shade rollers, 25. 

Stocking feet, black, 10 dozen. 
Stocking feet, brown, 10 dozen. 
Gloves, canvas, boys, 48 

Gloves, canvas, mens, 36 pairs. 
Brushes, clothes, 22. 

Brushes, hair, 221. 


Cotton, darning (assorted 9 18 dozen. 


Cotton, spool, white, 55 d. 
Cotton, spool, black, 30 pss 


Khaki, cotton, O. D. 100 yards. 

Boots, rubber, assorted sizes, 10 pairs. 
Pitchers, washbowls, 5. 

Clothes baskets, 12. 

Sticks, mop, 5 dozen. 

Bedsteads, iron, white, double, 8. 


Handles, spade, short and long, 2 dozen. 


Spades, steel, 10. 

Clevises, for eveners, 20. 

Eveners, hickory, 4. 

Whiffietrees, full ironed, 10. 

Glass, window, assorted sizes, 11 boxes. 
Oil, boiled linseed, 10 gallons. 


Tints for painting, assorted colors, 50 pounds. 


Japan drier, 20 gallons. 

Paint, oak stain, 5 gallons. 

Paint, Princess mineral, 25 pounds. 
Turpentine, 25 . 

Varnish, interior, 10 gallons. 
Grease, axle, a pounds, 

Grease, cup, 48 
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pounds. 
, earthenware, with covers, 2 and 3 8 14. 


Buckets, galvanized, 23. 
Cake turners, 3. 


sink, 3. 
Tops for fruit jars, 4 dozen. 
Burners, lamp No. 2, 19. 


Lamp gene No. 4, 50. 
Dishes, meat, 8 

Globes for street lamp, 2. 
Globes, lantern, 27. 


Jugs, 15. 
Lanterns, tubular, 1. 
Pan, ice, 1. 
Pitchers, glass sirup, 7. 
W. , assorted, 31. 
Axes, chopping, 3. 

, ca ration, 40 
Bevels, 1. 
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Clippers, barber, 2. Thrace, hn —';:!ʃ1 81. 
Dividers, wing, 3. „ 2. aac ere 2. 
Elbows, stovepipe, 2. 1 brooder, oil burning 13. 
Forks, manure, 10. S hoblers, wash —— —ñ— 4. 
Frames, hacksaw, 2. 1 boiler, cooking, double 6. 
Files, assorted, 23. 1 boiler, cooking, 5-quart._.---.--_--------. 2. 
Go , assorted sizes, 3. pe ae: Gee ee eee ži 
Globes, valve, 15. E HOr- M e E ae 11. 
Handles, ax, 24. 1 cabinet, , . 25. 
Handles, hammer, assorted. 44. 4 cabinets, kitchen 16. 
Handles, file, 8. 2 cabinets, filing 10. 
Handles, hay fork, 7. 1 cabinet, filing, oak, 4 units 133. 
Handles, hatchet, 22. 1 cabinet; Metro „ 14. 
Handles, plow, 10. 2 cans, milk, steel „2 á 4. 
Handles, shovel, 4. 1 ean, oll, ank —?'Uè n 2. 
Handles, sledge, 3. 1 Cans “hook eA S 50. 
Handies, hatchet, 2. i case, e.. S 25. 
Hammers, 3. 1 case, pook; 3 sections. 35 
Hasps, 31. 177770006 58 AT — — 3 
Hinges, i Sinns . 1 
Hoes, grub, 2 1 chains, tire 5 
Hooks, meat, 14 72 chairs, dining, oak 136 
Irons, sad, 2 dozen. 12 chairs, dining, oak „„ 


Lines, chalk, 5. 

Lines, clothes, 300 ber 
Malletts, carpenters, 
Nozzles, hose, 34-inch, 3. 


4 chairs, office... 
4 chairs, library_...----.----.. 
6 chairs, rocker, upholstered_._...._..______ 


10 chairs, rocking, oak. 
611.7. ß. 8 


Oilers, mowing machines, 18. 114 chairs, dining, oak 1 
Padlocks, inside, 1. 15 chairs, rocking, oak_ 

Picks, 1. 2 chiffoniers, without glass 

Plumbers friend, 10. 1 chopper, food, No. 73 

Punches, harness, 1. 1 chopper, food, No. 72 

Pliers, 14. 

Rakes, lawn, 1. 

Rakes, steel, 2. 

Rasps, wood, 22. 


Rivets, assorted, 12 pounds. 
Rope, manila, 32 pounds. 
Sandpaper, 5 quires. 

Screw drivers, 4. 


8 
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Screws, steel, 8 gross. y 

Squares, try, 4. 1 concrete mixer, without engine 

Saw, meat, butcher, 1. 1 colander, seamless anaa $ 
Saw set, crosscut, 1. 5 collars, horse and mule 26. 
Shovels, square point, 2. 1 cooker, aluminum 4. 
Takes, blued, 2½ pounds. ＋ꝙͤ—8 — Se oe ee 13. 
Twine, sisal, 100 pounds. ret ag oe 7 ele et 
Wrenches, assorted, 6. N 1 cultivator, with No. 31 gangs 
Wrenches, pipe, 2. 1 cultivator, 2-horse..-.._-.._-_---_---__L.. 


Bolts, assorted, 1,250. 2 cultivators, riding 

Zinc, sheet, 50 pounds. 1 cultivator, weed 

Cloth, wire for screens, 9 rolls. 1 cutter, bolt 

Awls, sewing, 1 dozen. 1 cutter, bolt 

Knives, shoe, 6 dozen. 1 cutter, kraut 

Nails, cobblers, assorted, 3 pounds, 1 cutter, paper 

Leather, harness, 13 pounds. 1 cutter, pipe, 3 

Leather, oak, backs, 58 ½ pounds. 1 cutter, pipe 

Cinchas, 3 1 cutter, ensilage 1 
Sweat ae 10. 13 desks, school 

Knives, harness, 1. ' | 1 davenport. 

Cord, flexible, for electric lamp, 500 feet. 4 desks_ 

Boots, automobile, 3. 1 drag, road_ 

Cement, radiator, 4 cans. 1 dresser, oak_ 

Gaskets, cylinder head (Ford), 8. 9 dressers. 

Hydrometer, battery, 1. 1 dishwasher, Champion_ 3 


Lamps, electric, 84. 1 digger, posthole. 
Tubes, inner, 4.50 by 21, 5. drill, post. 
Tubes, inner, 30 by 5, 2. 
Tubes, inner, auto, 3. 

Tube repair material, 2 cans. 
Wires for Ford w/ starter, 2. 


Fixed property, Mekusukey Academy, November 13, 1930 


SSSSSSNSASSASSSSSRRASSSSSSELSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSHRSASASESRSRASSSSLESRKSRRSSAMSSSSSSRAASSSSSSESSSSaaassar 


ERG oom SaSwEESSvormwe SEES 


3 
1 automobile, Ford tudor (D. S. Rep.) $541.40 5. 
1 automobile, Chevrolet trucx — 891500 45. 
1 automobile, Ford coach eaters: ONT. BO 30. 
(TTT 1.25 22. 
A — LL ae 13.87 28. 
2 — 1% and 1%_--_----_-_______-—.—— 2.20 8. 
us n 480. 04 16. 
1 3 wire trash 3. 91 62. 
2 bedsteads, double, white 15. 10 1 furniture, parlor suite. =e 30. 
4 bedsteads, double___--__--_______________ 44.25 1 furniture, reed (rocker and chair) — 10. 
110 bedsteads, single —--- 548.60 1 furniture, settee, parlor__.__._.._._______. 21. 
1 bell, school, 300 pounds —— 16.95 1 generator and engine (light plant) 561. 
4 benches, manual training 88.00 4. 
633 blankets, mixed—- 1, 662. 45 20. 
100 blankets, wool and cotton mixed_...__...0 340.00 9. 
4.80 38. 
167.46 2. 
17. 85 108. 
18. 00 18. 
56. 00 4. 
128. 25 18. 
2. 50 5. 
9. 43 78. 
6. 50 46. 
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J tramer, pipet OR cia ein 
Eo Fm. 
1 refrigerator, electric „„ — 


82 
88 


sean Rp p Fe 


te pet 


— 
rr 


8 
88888888888 8 8888888 88388888 8888888888888 88888883888 8888888888 


wo 
=l 


to do c en e D t OR RR pt pad t t DO CO DO PR re Ree me 
— — bo 8 
SrerssgegeßggRengge sg; 


sweepers, electric—— 
30 tables, dining, center, eto 
1 table, type writer 
2 tables, Sand 


1 tire, automobile, 28 x 4.75. 
2 tires; truck, 80 4x 6...<. nnn —.— 


— 
beer 


$15, 890. 90 


5 cows, Holstein..-...._----.------------... 


10 5888 —j——— — 


180 chicken. k q 


SSBSSBegs 
888888888 


2. 245. 00 


TOCA Le neers 18, 135. 90 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, at this time I 
desire to take advantage of the opportunity to call attention 
to another feature of the Indian problem. I said on a for- 
mer occasion that frequently the white population of the 
country is criticized for having treated the Indian citizens 
unfairly. I made the statement on a former occasion that 
for every dollar the white man has robbed the Indian the 
United States Government has robbed the Indian of a thou- 
sand. I still stand on that statement. 

The Government has driven these Indians to the West. In 
most instances it has driven them onto reservations and 
eventually onto allotments. Gradually their allotments have 
been dissipated, and now many of these Indians have noth- 
ing; they have no land, no property, and many of them have 
no money. During recent years these Indians have dis- 
covered that they have been robbed. For many years they 


—— 
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felt they had been, but for some reason, perhaps through 
their inability or lack of friends, they could not receive the 
hearing or attention of the Government. A few years ago 
some of the more enlightened Indians placed an appeal 
before the Congress asking the right of the Government to 
go into the Court of Claims and bring suit, setting up their 
petition, asking for a hearing, in the hope that a judicial 
tribunal, after hearing their cause, might give them some 
relief. 

It has been the policy of the Congress during recent years 
to pass jurisdictional bills permitting the various tribes to 
file suit in the Court of Claims, setting up their grievances, 
asking for judgments against the Government, in order that 
substantial justice might be done them in the future, As a 
result of this policy, of which I approve, the Congress has 
passed many jurisdictional bills. Under such jurisdictional 
bills from 1919 until 1930 many such suits were filed. 

As soon as a suit is filed in the Court of Claims, the peti- 
tion is referred to the Department of Justice. The Depart- 
ment of Justice immediately transmits that petition to the 
Indian Office, and to the Accounting Office, asking them for 
a report, requesting these two departments to search the 
records for a hundred years or more, and to send to the 
Department of Justice a complete transcript, photostatic 
copies, and so forth, of such records as it may find. During 
the first 12 years of this policy the Department of Justice 
was able to have only 15 of these cases brought to trial, and 
most of the 15 cases were dismissed on demurrer or for want 
of prosecution. 

The Indian tribes and their attorneys, working since 1919 
to get these cases to trial, had failed or could make no 
progress, and they appealed to the Indian Affairs Committee 
of the Senate. An investigation was held. The investiga- 
tion started last year. I personally sent a letter to Mr. 
Stormont, the particular agent or assistant attorney gen- 
erally assigned to this class of work, asking for a statement. 
He replied to my letter, and in this connection I desire to 
insert in the Recor the reply of Mr. Stormont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1930. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In response to your request I beg to say that I 
have appeared for the Government in the Court of Claims in all 
Indian cases which were pending in 1919, and have represented 
the Government in that court in all such cases which have been 
filed subsequent to that date. 

Below is a list of such cases which have been disposed of and 
in all of which I have appeared, for the Government: 

No. 34677. Iowa Tribe. 

No. 15457. ional, Pawnee Tribe; dismissed. 

No. 17324. Congressional, Pawnee Tribe. 

No. 17356. Citizen Band of Pottowatomies; filed 1892. 

No. 33728. Mdewakantom and Wahpekute Sioux. 

No. 33733. Mdewakantom and Wahpekute Sioux; dismissed. 

No. 33731. Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux. 

No. 34449. Cherokee Nation; dismissed, 

B-38, Osage Nation. 

D-546, Yankton Sioux. 

D-552, Stockbridge Indians; dismissed. 

F-202, Stockbridge Indians; dismissed on demurrer. 

E-359, Assiniboine Tribe; dismissed on plaintiffs’ m. 

F-168, Creek Nation; dismissed on demurrer. 

H-121, Opanogan et al. Indians; dismissed—pocket veto—no jur- 
isdictional act. 

K-268, Moncrief (Choctaws and Chickasaws); dismissed. 

The following cases are all of the Indian cases that are now! 
pending in the Court of Claims and in all of which I represent the 
Government: 


K-501. Lower Chehalis Tribe. 
H-47. Cherokee Nation. 

J-8. Cherokee Nation. 

K-17. Cherokee Nation. 

L-46. Cherokee Nation. 
K-334. Chickasaw Nation. 
K-335. Chickasaw Nation. 
K-336. Chickasaw Nation. 
K-376. Chickasaw Nation. 


1931 


K-544. Chickasaw Nation. 
H-76. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
T-155. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
H-163. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
H-192. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 
H-279. Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
F-182. Choctaw Nation. 
J-231. Choctaw Nation. 
K-187. Choctaw Nation. 
K-260. Choctaw Nation. 
K-281. Choctaw Nation. 
F-181. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
H-37. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 
J-619. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 
J-620. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
K-345. Coos Bay. 
F-205. Creek Nation. 
F-369. Creek Nation, 
F-371. Creek Nation. 
F-372. Creek Nation, 
F-373. Creek Nation. 
H-510. Creek Nation. 
L-78. Creek Nation. 
H-248. Crow Tribe. 
E-353. Delaware Tribe. 
E-493, Delaware Tribe. 
H-221. Delaware Tribe. 
H-222. Delaware Tribe. 
H-226. Delaware Tribe. 
F-275. Dwamish et al. Indians, 
B-415. Flandreau Band of Sioux. 
F-64. Kaw Tribe. 
E-344. Klamath et al. Tribes. 
E-346. Klamath et al. Tribes. 
E-350. Klamath et al. Tribes. 
K-107. Nez Perce Tribe. 
J-691. Nisqually Tribe. 
L-4. Ponca Tribe. 
L- 23. Quinaielt Tribe. 
H-211. Saginaw et al. Chippewa. 
L-51. Seminole Nation. 
L-87. Seminole Nation. 
L-88. Seminole Nation. 
L-123. Seminole Nation. 
H-219. Shoshone Tribe. 
C-531. Sioux Nation. 
K-41. Steilacoom Tribe. 
L-33. Suattle Tribe. 
E-542. Wichita et al. Tribes. 
D-776. Yankton Sioux. 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE J. STORMONT, 
Attorney. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. After the examination had 
proceeded for some little time, and it was disclošed that 
there were pending in the Court of Claims something like 
90 cases, when it was disclosed that there was but one at- 
torney in the Department of Justice engaged in looking 
after those cases, when it was disclosed that at the present 
rate it would take 75 or 80 years to get these cases to trial, 
thereupon the committee took the matter up with the At- 
torney General. 

I will place in the Recorp, under the permission just 
granted, a copy of a letter written by me to the Attorney 
General and a copy of his reply thereto. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


May 27, 1930. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
The Attorney General, The Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran GENERAL MITCHELL: Supplementing the statements 
made in our conference of this morning, relating to the status 
of Indian claims pending before your department and the Court 
of beg to submit the following data for your consideration. 

Oklahoma has approximately one-half of the Indians of the 
entire United States and, therefore, approximately one-half of 
the Indian claims come from my State. Recently I addressed a 
letter to Mr. George T. Stormont, requesting information as to 
the status of the several claims and, on April 17 he advised me 
that he had had charge of this particular class of business since 
1919 and that to date some 16 cases have been disposed of by trial 
and dismissal. Further, he advised that there were pending at 
that time in the Court of Claims 65 cases, and I have information 
that since April 17, 6 additional cases have been filed, which 
makes the total now 71. 

I am advised that when a petition is filed in the Court of 
Claims a copy of such petition is immediately forwarded to your 
department and is referred to Mr. Stormont for attention. I am 
further advised that the procedure is for the petition to be referred 
to the Indian Bureau and to the General Accounting Office for a 
full and complete report. The Indian Bureau and the General 


Accounting Office, not knowing just what information is required, 
proceed to search their files and make copies of every document, 
instrument, and letter which in any way refers, even remotely, 
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to the petition referred, As a result of this practice I am advised 
that some of these petitions require the Indian Office and the 
General Accounting Office to make exhaustive investigations and 
to prepare a vast amount of data which finally is returned to 
your department for the consideration of Mr. Stormont in pre- 
paring his answer to such petition 

I have information to the effect that there are now some 18 
cases fully reported by both the Indian Office and the Accounting 
Office and returned to your department. This information is 
taken largely from the Annual Report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, 1929, where on page 120, under the title “Indian tribal 
claims and accounts,” it is stated that the comparatively few 
cases reported upon show total claims against the Government 
in the sum of over $500,000,000. I think it not unreasonable to 
state that the total claims embraced in the 71 cases pending be- 
fore the Court of Claims would probably total in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000. No doubt there are many jurisdictional laws under which 
petitions have not as yet been filed, and, if this is correct, and 
I am sure it is, the total claims or cases filed and to be filed under 
existing law, greatly exceed the number of 71 before mentioned. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have made a tabulation of similar 
bills now pending before Congress and find, in the House and Sen- 
ate, 49 additional measures seeking jurisdictional authority to file 
claims in the Court of Claims, My investigation to date, while 
not at all thorough, convinces me that the total mass of litiga- 
tion of this class authorized by will be very large and 
it was because of such conviction that I sought an interview with 
you to-day. My investigation prompts me to submit to you, for 
your consideration, the following suggestions: 

First, the force in your department assigned to this particular 
class of business should be materially increased. 

Second, that, instead of the several petitions being referred to 
the Accounting Office and to the Indian Office for a general re- 
port without instructions as to what information is desired, a 
study should be made of the several petitions and the Accounting 
Office and the Indian Office advised and instructed as to what 
data to procure and submit. 

It is my opinion that, if such a procedure can be followed, the 
time consumed in making a report upon any given petition can 
be materially decreased, and the consequent expense materially 
reduced. It occurs to me that this particular class of business 
has developed into such proportions that a real department could 
be created with perhaps as many as five or six attorneys with the 
necessary clerical help to prepare and try these claims against the 
Government. 

After you have made an investigation into this matter, if you 
agree that something should be done and will indicate just what 
you think would be advisable in the way of additional personnel 
and the incident expenses thereto, I will gladly undertake to pro- 
cure the funds before this Congress adjourns. In all probability 
you do not have available funds to extend this work, and if you 
agree that something should be done and will indicate the amount 
of funds needed for the coming fiscal year I shall be glad to 
present the matter to the Congress in hope of affording relief 
along the lines indicated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELMER THOMAS. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C, June 24, 1930. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator THOMAS; I have your letter of the 27th ultimo 
with reference to the status of the suits by Indian tribes in the 
Court of Claims. I have inquired into the matter. 

The delay in the trial of these cases, all of which by no means 
can be attributed solely to the Government, has been due prin- 
cipally to the inability of the Accounting Office, without any fault 
on its part, to report promptly upon the petitions which were 
submitted to it. Prior to 1925 the Accounting Office had but one 
man who was available for this work. Naturally, very little was 
accomplished, In that year the Congress provided funds which 
enabled the Comptroller General to assemble a force of competent 
accountants and clerks. Much time was necessarily consumed in 
putting this force upon an efficient working basis and in collecting 
and arranging the scattered records. The first report from the 
Comptroller General after the assembly of this force was received 
in May, 1927, and to date 16 cases (not 18 as stated in your letter) 
have been reported upon; and the comptroller estimates that all 
reports upon the cases now before him (approximately 50) will be 
completed by the middle of 1933. Everything considered, this is 
as rapid progress as is consistent with efficient work and the 
interests of the Government. 

The task put upon the Accounting Office by reason of this litl- 
gation is enormous. Literally millions of separate documents 
(claims, settlements, disbursing officers’ statements, and the sup- 
porting vouchers) will have to be examined, tabulated, and 
audited by the time the work is completed. In the Sioux case 
alone more than one-half million such documents have been 
examined and audited. Many of these documents are in such 
dilapidated condition that they have to be repaired with trans- 
parent tape and then handled with extreme caution; and on 
many the writing is so faded from age or exposure as hardly to be 
discernible even with the aid of a strong glass. 

As you know, a sult of this character can only be instituted in 
the Court of Claims where the Congress has especially authorized 
it and given jurisdiction to the court to adjudicate it. Prior to 
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1920 cases of this character were comparatively infrequent. 

that date a total of 29 jurisdictional acts have been passed. Under 
26 of them a total of 80 petitions have been filed. Ten of these 
cases have been disposed of, leaving 70 pending at this time. In 
addition to these 10 cases, 7 other cases, which 


with reference to the Winnebagos, Pottawatomies, and 

western Shoshones), no petitions have as yet been filed. 
TRO ge wip pe OE eee ee eee poe 

tedious, and lengthy matter for both sides. The transactions out 


Apparently it even takes 
plaintiff's attorney to secure the information upon which to base a 
petition. For instance, all of the acts authorizing suits by 


February of this year, nearly years af the passage of the 
jurisdictional act. In the three cases of the Klamaths, where the 
urisdictional act was passed in 1920 and the petitions filed in 
1925, and in other cases where the lapse of time is almost as great, 
the tribes have not yet concluded their testimony. In very few 
instances have petitions been filed within less than a year after 
the passage of the act. 

The filing of the petition is the first intimation that this depart- 


has been the experience of the department that the Interior 
Department, instead of reporting a vast amount of irrelevant facts 
and transmitting a vast amount of irrelevant documents (such 
being the intimation in your letter), very often does not transmit 
enough information, records, and data, necessitating further calls 
from this department for additional and material information. 
As to the Accounting Office, their reports are usually very com- 
plete, but I have no knowledge of any case where the report 
contained more information than was actually necessary in the 
particular case. 

The grant of jurisdiction is usually to consider and determine 
all legal and equitable claims,” or “ to hear and ad judge all claims 
arising under or growing out of” certain treaties, agreements, or 
acts of Congress, to adjudicate “all claims of whatsoever nature” 
which the tribe may have. Under this broad authorization, nearly 
all of the tribes in the pending suits have filed demands for an 
accounting either with reference to one or more specific funds or 
transactions or with reference to all financial transactions between 
them and the Government. About 30 of the petitions now pend- 
ing involve an accounting with reference to specific funds or trans- 
actions, and more than 20 include claims for a general accounting. 
All of the Five Civilized Tribes have filed petitions demanding an 
accounting with reference to specific funds and transactions and 
also for a general accoun . This latter demand necessitates 
an examination and audit of accounts as far back as 1789. 

Necessarily such tions as these have to be referred to the 
Comptroller Ge for a statement of the facts and an audit 
of the account. It hardly seems probable that a lawyer could 
furnish advice or instruction of any value to an accountant 
as to how to state an account. However, when difficulties or 
doubts arise in the Accounting Office over matters concerning 
which this department could not possibly know anything unless 
it had the records, it is the practice of the official in charge of 
the work to confer with the attorney in this department having 
the case in charge, and the difficulties are ironed out in this way 
without any loss of time. 

In addition to the grant of jurisdiction to adjudicate the 
claims of the Indians the court is usually given jurisdiction of 
“any legal or equitable set-offs or counterclaims, including 
gratuities,” or is directed to allow the United States “credit for 
any sums expended for the benefit of said Indians.” Under pro- 
visions such as these it is mecessary to refer practically every 
petition to the Comptroller General for a statement of all money 
expended for or on behalf of the particular Indian tribe and 
the source of such money in order that the court may determine 
how much money has been expended gratuitously for seid 
benefit or whether any legal or equitable counterclaims 
because of such expenditures. Such requests as these 83 a 
tremendous amount of work on the part of the Accounting Office, 
and in some cases the result may show that the United States 
has nothing to offset. But no one can say in advance of an 
audit that the United States has or has not any such offsets, and 
in compliance with the congressional direction the work has to 
be done. 

With reference to your statement that you have information 
that there are now 18 cases fully reported upon by the Account- 


ing Office and evident 3 that these reports are being 
withheld in this department, I e ee eee 
have been reported upon by the Comptroller General. 


The first 
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your view that 
everything possible- should be dons ts expedite thess 
Effective July 1, two additional attorneys have been assigned to 
this work. I have not believed, however, that I should be justified 
in asking for emergency deficiency appropriations at this time. 
Sincerely yours, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, as the re- 
sult of this activity of our committee last year the Attorney 
General increased the personnel, the force, in his depart- 
ment to take care of these cases to the extent of 200 per 
cent; in other words, he increased the number from 1 to 
3. This winter, as a part of the activities of the sub- 
committee, we went into this matter further, and in order 
that those who may be interested may have the record, 
which has not as yet been printed, I desire at this time to 
place in the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Stormont, the 
agent of the Department of Justice. I read as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE T. STORMONT 


The witness was sworn by the chairman. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. What department of the Govern- 
ment are you employed in? 

Mr. Stormont. The Department of Justice. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. What position do you occupy in 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Stormont. Special assistant to the Attorney General. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. How long have you been in the 
Oe ee nt of hity ae 

Mr, STORMONT. — years. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. How long have you been in this 
particular position? 

Mr. STORMONT. I have been an attorney for 20 years. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. You mean by that, ee A have 
been in charge of these claims for 20 

Mr. STORMONT. CCC TTT 
litigation since 1919. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Were you assigned to this work 
when this class of cases first came to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Stormont. No, sir; there have always been Indian cases in 
the Court of Claims at various times, and I succeeded to the 
charge of that class of work when Mr. Anderson resigned to be 
connected with the Court of Claims; but there have always been 
Indian cases in the Court of Claims, almost from the start of the 


Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. You have had charge, then, of 
the Government cases wherein Indians are bringing suits against 
the Government since 1919? 

Mr, STORMONT. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. From 1919 to 22 7. 1930, tell 
the committee how many cases were disposed of under your 


supervision. 

Mr. Stormont. I could not give you that information offhand, 
Senator. I think my letter discloses that, or the department's 
letter. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. I hand you a copy of the letter 
I received in last April, of date April 17, from you, in a, you 


that have been disposed of until 1930? 

Mr. STORMONT. Yes. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Eleven years, and 15 cases; that 
is at the rate of 1 case plus a year. There are now 85 cases pend- 
ing. BY OPE CONE Te BED Sane, SONRISA OM TOATA KO ODIEN 

wor 

Mr. Stormont. Well, Senator, that argument does not quite fol- 
low, because that was all the cases that were pending up to 1922,, 
I think it was, when the Sioux petition was filed. Prior to that 
there had been very few cases. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. Then the cases were practically 
all dismissed. Fifteen’ were disposed of since 1919. The Pawnee 
case was dismissed. The Pottawatomie case was filed in 1892. The 
cases with the unpronounceable names of the Indians were dis- 
The Cherokee Nation cases were dismissed. 

The Stockbridge Indian cases were dismissed, two of them. 
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The Assiniboine Tribe case was dismissed on the plaintiffs’ 
motion. 

The case of the Creek Nation was dismissed on demurrer. 

The case of Opanogan and others was dismissed. 

The pocket vote case was dismissed. 

The Choctaw-Chickasaw Nation case was dismissed. 

How many cases are you handling now? 

Mr. STORMONT. There are 86, I think, pending, Senator. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. When a case is filed in the Court 
of Claims and the petition is sent down to your office, what is 
done with it? 

Mr. Stormont. A request is made on the Department of the 
Interior and the Comptroller General, under provisions of the 
statutes, for information with respect to the claim, and also for 
information with respect to any counterclaims which may be 
available to the United States in the trial of the case. A copy of 
the petition is sent out to each of these departments, with a form 
letter, with the form filled in. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Have you a copy of one of those 
forms? 

Mr. Stormont. No. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Will you furnish the committee 
with one of those forms? 

Mr. Stormont. I will be glad to do so. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, when this form is 
furnished I ask that the same be inserted in the record. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, the request of Senator 
THomas is granted, and it is ordered that the form mentioned be 
made of record. 


I ask at this time that this form, which was furnished 
our committee, be likewise printed at this point in my 
remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

URGENT 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., , 19—. 


v. The United States. In the Court of Claims, No. — 
(Petition filed , 19—) 


Sm: As required by section 188 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, I herewith transmit a copy of the petition filed by 
the claimant in the above-entitled suit (which appears to be 
founded upon an alleged contract, or transaction with your de- 
partment, or some bureau, officer, or agent thereof, or upon a 
matter or thing which has been upon and decided by the 
department, or some bureau or officer thereof), and request that 
your department, or its proper bureau or officer, will furnish to 
me all facts, circumstances, and evidence in the possession or 
knowledge of such department, bureau, or officer touching the 
claim therein set forth. 

I beg leave to.call your attention to the following provisions of 
the said section relating to the duty of the department, bureau, 
or officer responding to such request: 

“Such department, bureau, or officer shall, without delay, and 
within a reasonable time, furnish the Attorney General with a 
ene statement, in writing, of all such facts, information, and 
proofs, 

“The statement shall contain a reference to or description of 
all such official documents or papers, if any, as may furnish proof 
of facts referred to in it, or may be necessary and proper for the 
defense of the United States against the claim, mentioning the 
department, office, or place where the same is kept or may be 


procured. 

“Tf the claim has been passed upon and decided by the depart- 
ment, bureau, or officer, the statement shall succinctly state the 
reasons and principles upon which such decision was based. 

“In all cases where such decision was founded upon any act 
of Congress, or upon any section or clause of such act, the same 
shall be cited specifically; and if any previous interpretation or 
construction has been given to such act, section, or clause by the 
department, bureau, or officer, the same shall be set forth suc- 
cinctly in the statement, and a copy of the opinion filed, if any, 
shall be annexed to it. 

Where any decision in the case has been based upon any regu- 
lation of the department or where such regulation has, in the 
opinion of the department, bureau, or officer transmitting such 
statement, any upon the claim in suit, the same shall be 
distinctly quoted at length in the statement.” 

If the official documents or papers referred to should be volumi- 
nous, much labor will be saved by transmitting them with the 
statement, to be duly returned after on. 

You are especially requested to advise me of any counterclaim, 
set-off, or other demand existing in your department or in any 
other department to your knowledge which would furnish the 
basis of a cross action against the claimant in this suit. The 
counterclaim or other demand need not necessarily arise out of 
the contract pleaded in this suit, but may arise out of an entirely 
separate and independent contract, undertaking, or matter. 

It is desired also that you transmit to me, upon a separate 
sheet, a list containing the names and addresses of officers and 
other persons who can probably testify on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in this suit. 
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In this connection attention is called to the provisions of the 
rule of court requiring that the Government's answer, plea, de- 
murrer, or counterclaim must be filed within 60 days after filing 
of the petition. It is very essential, therefore, and it is urgently 
requested, that the response to this call be returned to the De- 
partment of Justice within 30 days after the petition has been 
filed, so that sufficient time may be allowed the attorney to whom 
the defense of this case has been assigned to prepare and file in 
court the answer or whatever other pleading may be deemed 
appropriate to set up the Government’s defense. 

Please return the inclosed petition with your reply. 


Very respectfully, 


Assistant Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 
Hon. —, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (reading): 


Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. When a petition comes in, what 
examination do you make of that petition? 

Mr. STORMONT. None at all. As a matter of fact, petitions in 
cases, whether in Indian cases or contract cases, are sent with a 
request for information which we are authorized under the stat- 
utes to request. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. When a case reaches you, then 
you send it on to the proper bureaus in the Indian Office and 
other Government offices, and you have nothing further to do 
with that case until the two departments make their report? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. STORMONT. We initiate no action. Of course, in the mean- 
time there may be testimony taken, witmesses may be produced 
on behalf of the plaintiff, and the calls for information on the 
department may be filed by the plaintiff, but no action is taken 
on our part. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. Does the plaintiff take testimony 
before the Government has entered its answer? 

Mr. Stormont. We file, within the rule time prescribed by the 
court, a general traverse, which is equivalent to a general denial in 
a law case. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. That holds up the case, then, 
until such time as you can amend and withdraw your general 
denial and file a specific answer? 

Mr. Stormont. Ordinarily in any case—I am talking 
now of cases in the Court of Claims—answ 
times, of course, we demur or make motions to dismiss for various 
reasons. We may make a plea to the jurisdiction or do various 
things of that sort. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. On the 17th of last April, when 
you wrote this letter, tell the committee, if you remember, how 
many cases you had under consideration at that time? 

Mr. Stormont. I think there were some 72 or 70, as I recall, 
Senator. ; 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Have you any idea of the pos- 
sible amount of money involved in those petitions? 

Mr. Stormont. A great many of them, Senator, fail to state any 
amount. They simply ask for such amount as the facts develop 
is due the tribe. But on the basis of other cases we have esti- 
mated that the total amount involved, including the Government's 
counterclaims, would be slightly over or around $2,000,000,000. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. At that time, then, you had 
pending under your jurisdiction something like 75 cases, with a 
consolidated claim against the Government totaling approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000, and upon that statement I want you to tell 
the committee what assistance you were furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take care of this class of business. 

Mr. Stormont. If the emergency arose, when I needed help, and 
I could not take care of the matter myself, some other attorney 
in the department would handle the matter for me. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Did you have regular quarters 
assigned to you down at the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Stormont. I had my office; yes. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Did you have an office at that 
time? 

Mr. Stormont. Yes. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. How much room did you occupy? 

Mr. Stormont. One room. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. How large is that room? 

Mr. Stormont. The room I had then—there were about seven 
in the section, I guess. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Who occupied that room with 
you? 

Mr. Stormont. Just myself. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Did you have any law clerk there 
doing work of any kind? 

Mr. Stormont. No; we have the pool system of stenographers in 
our division. A stenographer is not assigned to an attorney. We 
have a number of them, and we draw on them as we need them. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. But you alone were undertaking 
to handle this volume of business, except when you made a re- 
quest to the department for assistance? 

Mr. Stormont. Well, Senator, it was not quite such a stupendous 
task as your question would seem to intimate. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am inclined to agree with you, 
the way it was handled. 
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- Mr, Srormont. The cases were so slow in being prepared for 
.trial—I am not talking about our own department now—that one 
-attorney at that time was all that was necessary for the work. 
If we had had more they would not have had anything to do. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. At this point I want to introduce 
in the record a letter received from Mr. Stormont, and let the 
letter be printed minus the pencil notations. 

For the benefit of the record I want to say that when I received 
that letter from Mr. Stormont I wrote to Mr. Mitchell, Attorney 
General, calling attention to the facts that were disclosed not only 
in Mr. Stormont's letter but in the petition. At that time I ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Mitchell, Attorney General, copy of which I 
submit for the record. 

Also, in this connection, I want to introduce the reply of the 
Attorney General, in which he admitted that the department was 
not giving this particular business the attention that it should, 
and for the benefit of the committee I want to read the last 
paragraph [reading]: 

“ My general review of the situation has led me to the conclusion 
that until the present time there has been no great need of enlarg- 
ing the force of lawyers in this department to deal with these 
cases. I am heartily in accord with your view that everything pos- 
sible should be done to expedite these cases. Effective July 1, two 
additional attorneys have been assigned to this work. I have not 
believed, however, that I would be justified in asking for emer- 
gency deficiency appropriations at this time.” 


There follow a copy of a letter received from Mr. Stormont, 
a copy of a letter prepared by myself and sent to Mr. 
Mitchell, and a copy of his letter in reply, all of which I 
already have permission to insert in the RECORD, 

I continue reading: 


Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. Beginning July 1, tell the com- 
mittee what was done to enlarge your office assistance, 

Mr. Stormont. One attorney and one junior attorney were ap- 

inted. 

Pe Tuomas of Oklahoma. Who are they? Give the names. 

Mr. Stormont. Walter C. Shoup, of Idaho, and Mr. Michael J. 
Rock, of Vermont. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. What have you done since April 
last? At that time you reported that 16 cases had been dis- 
posed of. How many cases have been disposed of since that time? 

Mr. Stormont. The Fort Berthold Indian case has been tried 
and a judgment entered by the court, and it is a question whether 
or not it shall be taken to the Supreme Court. That is under 
consideration. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. What other case has been dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. Stormont. I can not recall any other. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. You maintain your record, then, 
of one a year, all right. It is practically a year—almost a year— 
now. 

Mr. Stormont. Yes; I think that is the only case. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. How many cases have you now 
pending in your office? 

Mr. Stormont. Eighty-six. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Upon which reports have been 
made by the Accounting Office, which have not been brought to 
trial? 

Mr. Stormont. The Assiniboine case, the three Klamath cases, 
the Wichita case, the Kaw case, the Crow case, three Delaware 
cases. I think that is all. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Those cases are now ready for 
trial? 

Mr. Stormont. No; the only ones that are ready for trial are the 
three Delaware cases. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. When do you expect to get those 
to trial? 

Mr. Stormont. They will probably be on the February or Janu- 
ary calendar of the court. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Then you have six or seven cases 
that have been reported on that have not been prepared for trial? 

Mr. Stormont. Yes. È 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. When do you expect to get them 

trial? 
or. Stormont. We are awaiting action of the plaintiffs in those 
cases. The Government is ready, except in one case, the Wichita 
case. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. You are not ready in the Wichita 
case? 

Mr. Stormont. No; neither is the plaintiff. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Why is not the Government 
ready in the Wichita case? 

Mr. Stormont. We have Some examinations to make of the 
State archives in Texas, which we intend to do next month; as 
soon as Mr. Rock, who has had to go home on leave of absence 
on account of illness returns. He will then be sent down there. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Did you request Mr, Mitchell, or 
‘the previous Attorney General, to give you assistance in getting 
this work out? 

Mr. Stormont. Not until this spring. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. You mean this spring? 

Mr. STORMONT. Of 1930, in April or May; and as the result of 
that, Mr. Shoup and Mr. Rock were appointed. 
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Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Have you any suggestion to make 
to the committee now as to what should be done, if anything, or 
wre, nae be done, to speed up these cases and get them ready 
for 

Mr. STORMONT. Yes. I happened to run into Mr. Mitchell a day 
or two ago, and he told me that my recommendations with refer- 
ence to additional help had been remembered, and had been 
upon by the Budget, and suggested that the committee might 
help in that way, in seeing that our amounts are not cut down. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. If it is proper, will you tell the 
committee what your recommendations were? 

Mr. STORMONT. Based on the estimate of work on these cases, 
when they would be finished by the Comptroller General's Office, 
I estimated that by the end of the fiscal year 1932 we would be 
Sea opan to prepare for trial 20 cases. That is the maximum, 
as I see it. 

Based on that number, I estimated that we would need two 
and possibly three additional attorneys, and recommended that 
provision be made for their appointment as needed. We do not 
need them now. 

That recommendation was approved by Mr. Rugg, and by the 
Attorney General, and was passed, I believe, by the Budget Bureau. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Referring to case F-205, just 
spoken of by Mr. Smith, there is no counterclaim discovered in 
that case, I believe. 

Mr. Stormont. The Interior Department advised us in that case 
of two counterclaims, and advised us that that was all their 
records disclosed. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. That was in 1927. 

Mr. STORMONT. Yes. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. This is 1930, three years later. 
Why has not that case been gotten ready for trial? 

Mr. Stormont. Because we have not yet been advised by the 
Comptroller General whether their records disclose counterclaims, 
and under that act the court is directed to consider counterclaims 
on behalf of the Government, In other words, Congress wants the 
department to set up whatever counterclaims we have, and we 
can not do that until the Comptroller General has advised us 
whether his records disclose any. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. You have had a request from the 
accounting officer of the Budget, have you not? 

Mr. STORMONT. Les. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Why have you not replied to it? 

Mr. STORMONT. Are you referring now to the letter of November 
3 which Mr. Smith had? , 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. Stormont. That was not with reference to this case. I 
think that was in reference to the case H-510, the general ac- 
counting petition. The reason that we have not answered that, 
Senator, is that it may involve our appropriation, and that it may 
involve further delay in the case and additional expense to the 
Government, and I do not feel like taking the responsibility of 

that recommendation until Mr. Rugg, my chief, under- 
stands the situation, and either agrees with me or d s with 
me, and I have not had an opportunity as yet of ting with 
him on that matter. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. When do you expect to have an 
opportunity, if ever? 

Mr. Stormont. I hoped to do so this week; but he has been so 
extremely busy in the Supreme Court that it has been impossible. 

Then, as I looked at the situation, there is no necessity for 
speed, because the report in H-510 can not be finished for five or 
six months anyway, in the Accounting Office, and as a matter of 
fact our letter, which was forthcoming any time within a month 
or so of the completion of their work, would be in ample time. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. You have never seen any occa- 
a have you, of any undue effort to get these cases ready for 

Mr. STORMONT. I beg your pardon? 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. You have never seen any par- 
ticular reason why you should work overtime to get these cases 
ready for trial, have you? 

Mr. Stormont. I do not quite understand that question, Senator. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. Well, I do not think you do. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, has there been any unnecessary 
delay in your department? 

Mr. Stormont. None at all. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Then you think you have ad- 
vanced the work as rapidly as it could have been done? 

Mr. Stormont. No case has been delayed by the Department of 
Justice. Whenever a case has been ready for trial by the plaintiff, 
and the necessary information has come to us from the Interior 
Department or the Comptroller General, we have been, I can say, 
I think, fairly prompt in preparing our end of the case for the 
court's consideration. I think any attorney on the other side will 
bear me out in that statement. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. To me the complaint is uniform 
and universal that they do not get any attention from the depart- 
ment or any cooperation in getting these cases ready for trial. 

Mr. Srormont. I only know of one source of information of that 
sort or complaint of that sort, which is the attorneys for the 
tribes of Indians. We could put those on the stand, if there is an 
issue raised. I know of no information of any dissatisfaction, to 
the department or to me, or to my chief, Mr. Rugg. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Here is a copy of a letter of 


April 23, 1929 [reading]: 
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APRIL 23, 1929. 
Hon. JOHN A. ELMORE, 
Commissioner, United States Court of Claims, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: At an informal conference with Mr. Stormont and 
myself you requested that we each present you a written state- 
ment in regard to the reasons for delay in the trial of these cases. 

I herewith hand you such statement. 

Yours truly, 
E. J. VAN COURT. 


Mr. Stormont. That is the one I had reference to. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the one you had refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. Stormont. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. No complaints in the Wichita 
case? : 

Mr. Stormont. No. Now, I am talking about the Department of 
Justice, Senator. There has been complaint about the delay in 
getting our reports from the Accounting Office. No attorney, that 
I know of, has attributed the delay to the Department of Justice. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Have you not had conferences 
with the Court of Claims and the several judges down there about 
these cases, and on numerous occasions have you not been forced 
to make explanations and excuses as to why you were not ready 
to go to trial in these cases? 

Mr. STORMONT. The docket is called at the opening day of the 
term, the first Monday in December, and I state the situation then 
to the chief justice, in response to the call of the docket. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. You want the committee, then, 
to understand the Department of Justice is handling these cases 
in the proper manner? 

Mr. STORMONT. Yes. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. With proper dispatch and effi- 
ciency, and that you have no suggestion to make whereby they 
might be speeded along to trial? 

Mr. STORMONT. I will say that so far as the Department of Jus- 
tice is concerned, I believe they have been handled as expedi- 
tiously as possible; and right here, Senator, I would like to say 
that we do not attach any blame to the Comptroller General's 
office for their failure to report on the cases. It is a condition 
for which they are not to blame. But we do say that the reason 
for the delay is the length of time it takes to get a case through 
the Comptroller General's Office. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Do you read these petitions be- 
fore they are sent down to the Indian Office? 

Mr. STORMONT. No; and they are very often sent down before 
they are even assigned to me. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. Has it been necessary in all these 
cases to have the records searched back for a hundred years—I 
will say 100 years—searching the records not only here, but in 
other States, to ascertain whether or not there might be some 
cases you have overlooked? 

Mr. Stormont. Senator, the acts under which these cases are 
filed generally provide or confer jurisdiction upon the court over 
counterclaims on behalf of the Government. Now, so far as the 
Comptroller General’s Office is concerned, the only possible coun- 
terclaim which would be established by their records would be 
established by the accountant, of all the financial transactions 
between the Government and the particular Indian tribe. I do 
not know how you could find out whether or not there is a 
counterclaim until you have examined the accounts. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. These petitions make the allega- 
tion that they rely upon. In addition to an investigation 
of those particular matters, I understand you have a complete 
investigation made of the whole record. 

Mr. Stormont. Yes. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Even though they are not 

Mr. Stormont. That is a point involved in the letter, whether 
we shall have a complete accounting in the Five Civilized Tribes 
cases. It is a matter which has given me some concern, because 
I do not like to request the Comptroller General that he make that 
examination if the result will not ly justify the effort. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Have you any idea what it costs to 
make these examinations? 

Mr. Stormont. It is very expensive. I imagine for the report 
that was submitted to you it must have cost between $20,000 and 
$25,000. 

Senator THomas of Oklahoma. It takes a good many years to 
prepare a report of that kind? 

Mr. Stormont. It depends on the complexity of the case, but 
ordinarily I would say that it would take them from two to two 
and a half years. 

Senator Tuomas of Oklahoma. These cases now pending—85 of 
them—how soon do you expect to get those cases tried and clear 
of the docket? 

Mr. Srormont. Mr. Smith just told the committee that he 
thought it would be the end of 1934 before all of the cases had 
been reported on. It is quite a lengthy matter, even after the 
evidence is all in and the record is built up. It is a very lengthy 
matter in some cases, for both sides to prepare their briefs and 
their findings of fact for presentation to the court; so that it 
might be that if all cases are reported on by 1934 it would be 
three or four years after that before the last of the pending cases 
were disposed of, that is, assuming that the department will have 
supplied the necessary attorneys. Even if there were three more 
appointed, that would be, with myself, six. One of the present 


attorneys is more of a law clerk than an attorney. He is not 
qualified as yet to try a case in court. : 

But even with five attorneys we could not try that number of 
cases. We would have to have more help; and it will be provided 
as needed, I have no doubt, whenever Congress will give us the 
money. 

There, Mr. President, the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment is complaining about Congress not giving that depart- 
ment enough money to prepare these cases for trial. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. Has Congress ever turned you 
down on any request of any kind? 

Mr. Stormont. Not that I know of. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. There is another complaint, we 
find. The departments have a habit of saying, “If Congress gives 
us more money.” I have never known of a case where Congress 
denied a department money to do their work. 

Mr. Stormont. I do not know about that. That is a matter that 
the general agents would have to tell you about, as to whether or 
not requests for additional attorneys have been turned down by 
the Appropriations Committee. I have no doubt that the depart- 


ment will do everything possible to supply the necessary legal 
assistance. 


Senator THomas of Oklahoma. You have hopes, then, of get- 
ting these cases tried in the next 10 years? 

Mr. STORMONT. I hope so, yes; the present batch. 

Senator THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thought I would make it liberal. 

The CHARMAN. You think, then, Mr. Stormont, that the force 
would be sufficient with the additional men you have asked for— 
will be sufficient—to take care of the needs of the immediate 
future—the next two or three years? 

Mr. Stormont. I think that is so, Senator. I think with that 
help there will be no cause for complaint, so far as the Depart- 
ment of Justice is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think that is as many men as you could use 
for the cases that would become ready for your office? 

Mr. STORMONT. Yes. 

Mr. Grorup. Will you tell the committee why you do not go to 
trial on those cases at the present time? 

Mr. STORMONT. Because I want to get the counterclaims. 

Mr. Grorup. You know there are no counterclaims. 

Mr. Stormont. No; I do not. I can not say there are none until 
the Comptroller General has reported. 

Mr. Grorup. Have you asked the Comptroller General? 

Mr. Stormont. Certainly we have asked. As soon as a petition 
is filed we asked for it. 

Mr. GRORUD. If you would know to-day that there are no coun- 
terclaims you ‘would try the case immediately? 

Mr. STORMONT. Just as soon as the briefs could be written. 

Mr. Grorup. Is it is true that the two counterclaims you men- 
tioned can be pleaded as an offset in any of the Creek cases? 

Mr. Stormont. Yes; we are not limited to any particular case 
in setting up our counterclaims. 


Mr. President, a few moments ago I was advised that 
the pending bill carries an item for the support of the Kiowa 
hospital in a separate provision. Upon learning of that fact 
I find that one-half my complaint has been taken care of 
already by the committee and by the department. I have 
made the charge here that the Indians were being taxed to 
support a general hospital and a general agency. I find 
that the bureau has recommended and we find now in this 
bill an item of $71,000 to take care of the hospital. There- 
fore my contention has been sustained: The committee has 
acceded to one-half of my request, and if the committee 
is willing to accede to the other half, I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the $71,000 was put in by 
the House, and agreed to by the Senate. Of course, I did 
not want to interrupt the Senator at the time he made the 
speech he did make, long as it was; but I do not see that 
the Senator has even objected to the committee amendment 
at all. The only question involved now is his amendment 
to take from the funds of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
item the appropriation of $51,000, and make it a direct ap- 
propriation against the Treasury of the United States. 
That, of course, is the thing to which I objected. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in former 
years the Government took between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand dollars annually from these Indians with which to 
maintain the hospital and the agency. In former years ap- 
proximately one-half was used for the hospital. It is true 
that the bill now before us contains an item of $71,000 for 
the hospital. Yet the appropriation proposed to be taken 
from the Indians is not materially decreased. It still stands 
in this bill at $51,000. I ask why that is now being done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the same as has been done in 
years past. There is not a particle of change in the plan 
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or the program. The Government of the United States has 
every year appropriated an amount of money to maintain 
that hospital, and as long as this fund of the Indians has 
been in the Treasury, for years and years past, the money 
has been taken from that fund. It is just the same as has 
been done in other years. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, that is the 
answer I have been receiving for 10 years. When I have 
asked the Indian Bureau, Why are you doing so-and-so? ” 
they have replied, “ Because we did it that way last year, 
because we did it that way the year before, because we have 
done it that way for years and years and years last past.” 
I submit that is not a sufficient answer. While the com- 
mittee and the bureau are now proposing to tax the people 
of the country to run the hospital they do not decrease the 
amount they are asking these Indians to pay. I contend it 
is unfair. I contend it is a misappropriation of trust funds. 
I contend it is a continuation of the robbery policy which 
has been pursued by this Government for nearly 150 years. 

Mr. President, I now serve notice that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs from this time henceforth will leave nothing 
undone to make known the facts; and I serve further notice 
that if we have to we will use the time upon this floor to 
place a statement of the facts in the Recorp—the only place 
where they can be heard—and depend upon the public 
conscience of the United States to bring about results and 
improvement in the Indian Service. r 

Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher King Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham George McGill Shortridge 
Black Gillett McKellar Smith 
Biaine Glass McMaster Smoot 

rah Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Moses ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Harrison Norris 
Caraway Hatfield Nye dings 
Connally Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Wagner 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Dale Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Davis Jones Pittman Watson 
Deneen Kean Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Fess Keyes Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

During the speech of Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brock in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am just advised that the 
Wickersham report has been transmitted by the President 
of the United States to the Senate. It contains a summary 
which I shall ask at this time to have read, together with 
the message of the President, if I may have the consent of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Without losing the floor, I 
yield. i 

Mr. McNARY. Just the summary, Mr. President. I shall 
also ask that the report be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and at this time I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Barkley Frazier McGill 

McKellar Smith 
Black Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Blaine Gienn McNary Steiwer 
Borah ff Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Brock Gould Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Nye Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Partridge Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Cutting Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Jones Pittman Watson 
Davis Kean Wheeler 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Dill Keyes 
Fess Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress: 

The first deficiency appropriation act of March 4, 1929, 
carried an appropriation for a thorough investigation into 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws, together with the 
enforcement of other laws. 

In pursuance of this provision I appointed a commission 
consisting of former Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham (chairman); former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker; Federal Judges William S. Kenyon, Paul J. McCor- 
mick, and William I. Grubb; former Chief Justice Kenneth 
Mackintosh, of the Supreme Court of Washington; Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Law School; President Ada L. 
Comstock, of Radcliffe College; Henry W. Anderson, of Vir- 
ginia; Monte M. Lemann, of New Orleans; and Frank J. 
Loesch, of Chicago. 

The commission thus comprises an able group of distin- 
guished citizens of character and independence of thought, 
representative of different sections of the country. For 18 
months they have exhaustively and painstakingly gathered 
and examined the facts as to enforcement, the benefits, and 
the abuses under the prohibition laws, both before and since 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment. I am transmit- 
ting their report immediately. Reports upon the enforce- 
ment of other criminal laws will follow. 

The commission considers that the conditions of enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws in the country as a whole are 
unsatisfactory, but it reports that the Federal participation 
in enforcement has shown continued improvement since 
and as a consequence of the act of Congress in 1927 placing 
prohibition officers under civil service, and the act of 1930 
transferring prohibition enforcement from the Treasury to 
the Department of Justice, and it outlines further possible 
improvement. It calls attention to the urgency of obedi- 
ence to law by our citizens and to the imperative necessity 
for greater assumption and performance by State and local 
governments of their share of responsibilities under the 
“concurrent enforcement” provision of the Constitution if 
enforcement is to be successful. It recommends that fur- 
ther and more effective efforts be made to enforce the laws. 
It makes recommendations as to Federal administrative 
methods and certain secondary legislation for further in- 
crease of personnel, new classification of offenses, relief of 
the courts, and amendments to the national prohibition act 
clarifying the law and eliminating irritations which arise 
under it. Some of these recommendations have been enacted 
by the Congress or are already in course of legislation. I 
commend these suggestions to the attention of the Congress 
at an appropriate time. 

The commission, by a large majority, does not favor the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment as a method of cure 
for the inherent abuses of the liquor traffic. I am in accord 
with this view. I am in unity with the spirit of the report 
in seeking constructive steps to advance the national ideal 
of eradication of the social and economic and political evils 
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of this traffic, to preserve the gains which have been made, 
and to eliminate the abuses which exist, at the same time 
facing with an open mind the difficulties which have arisen 
under this experiment. I do, however, see serious objec- 
tions to, and therefore must not be understood as recom- 
mending, the commission’s proposed revision of the eight- 
eenth amendment which is suggested by them for possible 
consideration at some future time if the continued effort at 
enforcement should not prove successful. My own duty and 
that of all executive officials is clear—to enforce the law 
with all the means at our disposal without equivocation or 
reservation. 

The report is the result of a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the situation by a representative and authoritative 
group. It clearly recognizes the gains which have been 
made and is resolute that those gains shall be preserved. 
There are necessarily differences in views among its mem- 
bers. It is a temperate and judicial presentation. It should 
stimulate the clarification of public mind and the advance- 
ment of public thought. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


THE WHITE House, January 20, 1931. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the commission will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
Law OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE REPORT ON THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


1, The commission is opposed to repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

2. The commission is opposed to the restoration in any manner 
of the legalized saloon. 

3. The commission is opposed to the Federal or State Govern- 
ments, as such, going into the liquor business. 

4. The commission is opposed to the proposal to modify the 
national prohibition act so as to permit manufacture and sale 
of light wines or beer. 

5, The commission is of opinion that the cooperation of the 
States is an essential element in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the national prohibition act throughout the ter- 
ritory of the United States; that the support of public opinion in 
the several States is necessary in order to insure such cooperation. 

6. The commission is of opinion that prior to the enactment of 
‘the Bureau of Prohibition act, 1927, the agencies for enforcement 
were badly organized and inadequate; that subsequent to that 
enactment there has been continued improvement in organization 
and effort for enforcement. 

7. The commission is of opinion that there is yet no adequate 
observance or enforcement. 

8. The commission is of opinion that the present organization 
for enforcement is still inadequate. 

9. The commission is of opinion that the Federal appropriations 
for enforcement of the eighteenth amendment should be sub- 
stantially increased and that the vigorous and better organized 
efforts which have gone on since the Bureau of Prohibition act, 
1927, should be furthered by certain improvements in the statutes 
and in the organization, personnel, and equipment of enforce- 
ment, so as to give to enforcement the greatest practicable 
efficiency. 

10. Some of the commission are not convinced that prohibition 
under the eighteenth amendment is unenforceable and believe 
that a further trial should be made with the help of the recom- 
mended improvements, and that if after such trial effective en- 
forcement is not secured there should be a revision of the amend- 
ment. Others of the commission are convinced that it has been 
demonstrated that prohibition under the eighteenth amendment 
is unénforceable and that the amendment should be immediately 
revised, but recognizing that the process of amendment will re- 
quire some time, they unite in the recommendations of conclu- 
sion No. 9 for the improvement of the enforcement agencies. 

11. All the commission agree that if the amendment is revised 
it should be made to read substantially as follows: 

" SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate or to 
prohibit the manufacture, traffic in or transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors within, the importation thereof into and the exporta- 
tion thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes.” 

12. The recommendations referred to in conclusion No. 9 are: 

1. Removal of the causes of irritation and resentment on the 
part of the medical profession by— 

(a) Doing away with the statutory fixing of the amount which 
may be prescribed and the number of prescriptions. 

(b) Abolition of the requirement of specifying the ailment for 
which liquor is prescribed upon a blank to go into the public 
files. 

(c) Leaving as much as possible to regulations rather than 
fixing details by statute. 
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2. Removal of the anomalous provisions in section 29, national 
prohibition act, as to cider and fruit juices by making some uni- 
form provision for a fixed alcoholic content. 

3. Increase of the number of agents, storekeeper-gaugers, pro- 
hibition investigators, and special agents; increase in the per- 
sonnel of the Customs Bureau and in the equipment of all 
enforcement organizations. 

4. Enactment of a statute authorizing regulations permitting 
access to the premises and records of wholesale and retail dealers, 
so as to make it possible to trace products of specially denatured 
alcohol to the ultimate consumer. 

5. Enactment of legislation to prohibit independent denaturing 
plants. 


6. The commission is opposed to legislation allowing more lati- 
tude for Federal searches and seizures. ' 
7. The commission renews the recommendation contained in its 
previous reports for codification of the national prohibition act 

and the acts supplemental to and in amendment thereof. 

8. The commission renews its recommendation of legislation for 
making procedure in the so-called padlock injunction cases more 
effective. 

9. The commission recommends legislation providing a mode of 
prosecuting petty offenses in the Federal courts and modifying the 
increased penalties act of 1929, as set forth in the chairman's 
letter to the Attorney General dated May 23, 1930 (H. Rept. 1699). 

There are differences of view among the members of the com- 
mission as to certain of the conclusions stated and as to some 
matters included in or omitted from_this report. The report is 
signed subject to individual reservation of the right to express 
these individual views in separate or supplemental reports to be 
annexed hereto. 


PAUL J. McCormick. 
KENNETH MACKINTOSH. 
Roscoe POUND. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 7, 1931. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message of the President of 
the United States, with the report of the commission, the 
conclusions, and recommendations, will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. NORRIS, and Mr. McNARY addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Tuomas] has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me to make an 
inquiry? I want to propound an inquiry to the Chair per- 
taining to the matter just read to the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I was taken 
from the floor by a message from the President of the 
United States, and I yielded only for the purpose of having 
it laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is so advised, and the 
Senator from Oklahoma is entitled to resume his remarks at 
this time if he desires to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield to anyone 
who may desire to propound an inquiry. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin provided it does not take me from the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a joint 
resolution in relation to the report which has just been read. 

With the Senator’s permission, I merely want to state that 
while I am opposed to prohibition as a matter of principle 
and favor the absolute repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 
I intend to propose a joint resolution providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution which will give to Congress 
the power to regulate the manufacture, traffic in, and impor- 
tation and exportation of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes, using the language the commission has used, ex- 
cept to strike out that part giving Congress the power to 
establish prohibition. I introduce the joint resolution and 
ask that it be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. IS there objection to the reading 
of the joint resolution? The Chair hears none, and the clerk 
will read. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 237) to amend the eight- 
‘eenth amendment to the Constitution, relating to national 
prohibition, was read the first time by its title, the second 
time at length, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That in lieu of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States the following 
is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution, which shall be 
valid to all intents and p as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by three-fourths of the several States: 


“AMENDMENT XVIII 

" SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate the 
manufacture, traffic in, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into and the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask a question of the Chair per- 
taining to the synopsis of the report which the Chair has 
had read by the Clerk. At the conclusion of it it is stated: 

The report is signed subject to individual reservation of the 
right to express these individual views in separate or supplemental 
reports to be annexed hereto. 

I ask the Chair whether any such individual views of the 
different members or any of the members of the commission 
have been submitted or are included in the document which 
the Chair has referred to the Judiciary Committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the report which has been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary there are con- 
tained several individual letters. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to know how 
many copies of the report have been printed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only the two sent to the Senate, 
so far as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. DILL. Senators know there is going to be a tre- 
mendous demand for copies of the report. How are we 
going to have them printed? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think I can inform the 
Senator. During the day a Senate concurrent resolution 
will be introduced for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Oregon that I have understood that the House is having the 

| report printed as a document? 

Mr. McNARY. By virtue of a concurrent resolution, 
which will be brought up, if it be acted on favorably, both 
branches of Congress will have a sufficient number of copies 


printed. 

{ MINISTER TO LIBERIA 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. A few days ago the nomination of Mr. 
Mitchell, of West Virginia, as minister to Liberia, was sent 
to the Senate, and it was acted upon favorably. His name 
has been sent in a second time for the purpose of correcting 
a technical error. I ask leave, as in executive session, for 
the Senate to act upon it again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The reading clerk read the nomination of Charles E. 
Mitchell of West Virginia, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Liberia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and, without objection, the President will 
be notified. 

After the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Tuomas of 
Oklahoma— 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 
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S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935; and 

S. 5036. An act to extend the time, for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Delaware River near 
Trenton, N. J. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 177) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to William Howard Taft at Manila, 
P. I., with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the town of McGregor, Iowa; 

H.R. 10658. An act to amend section 1 of the act of May 
12, 1900 (ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 
1174, ch. 21, title 26); 

H. R. 11285. An act to amend the Alaska game law; 

H. R. 11368. An act to fix the annual compensation of the 
secretary of the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 11967. An act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the southern district of Illinois; 

H. R. 12037. An act authorizing the payment of a claim 
presented by the Polish Government for the reimbursement 
of certain expenditures incurred by the community authori- 
ties of Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place an insane alien 
was erroneously deported; 

H. R. 12067. An act for compensation to the owners of 
the Danish motor ship Indien for damages sustained as 
the result of a collision with the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Shawnee at San Francisco on April 5, 1925; 

H. R, 12352. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final 
satisfaction of all claims arising as a result of the detention 
of the Norwegian steamer Tampen by the United States 
Coast Guard in June, 1925; 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of Osage 
funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13160. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Rosenberg 
Library, in the city of Galveston, Tex., the silver service 
presented to the United States for the cruiser Galveston; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

H.R.13517. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal building program 
authorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of 
Kelso, in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H.R. 14264. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Warren, in the State of Ohio, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Ma- 
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honing River, in the State of Ohio,” approved September 
22, 1922; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpo- 
ration (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy 
Point, in Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State highway commission and the Board of Supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss.; and 

H. R. 15064. An act to reserve 440 acres of public-domain 
land for addition to the Temecula or Pechanga Reserva- 
tion, Calif. 


THE POWER QUESTION—GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the power question has been 
agitating the entire country for the past few years and is 
fast becoming one of the dominant political questions. The 
methods of regulating power rates have proved ineffective. 
Watered stock, Federal court rulings as to valuation, and all 
sorts of legal hindrances have made it impossible for the 
people to get lower rates by relying upon the regulatory 
bodies of the various States. The proposal that the govern- 
mental body producing electric power sell that power at the 
switchboard to private owners permits them to profiteer on 
the people because of the use of their transmission lines. 

Because of these facts the message of Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of New York, yesterday to the State Legislature of 
New York on the subject of the development of the water 
power of that State is extremely timely. He proposes a 
novel method of dealing with electric power and having it 
delivered to the people at a low cost. He points out that it is 
not necessary for the Government to go into the building of 
transmission lines if the owners of private transmission lines 
are willing to accept a fair rate of return for the transmis- 
sion of electricity. His message clearly points out the neces- 
sity of the governmental authority having the alternative 
power of contracting with private owners of transmission 
lines or building its own transmission lines. By contracting 
with private parties at low rates the governmental body will 
control the selling price of the power to consumers. In case 
of failure to secure such contracts the Government should 
build its own transmission lines. I think in this proposal 
Governor Roosevelt has given a very fine example of con- 
structive statesmanship that is so much needed in the coun- 
try. It is a sane, progressive proposal of interest to the 
entire country. Because of these facts I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point the complete text 

-of his message on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The message is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Tuesday, January 20, 1931] 
TEXT OF GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE ON WATER POWER 


Aupany, January 19.—Following is the text of Governor Roose- 

velt's message to the legislature on water power: 
STATE oF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, January 19, 1931. 
The Legislature: 

In order to clarify and simplify the questions involved in the 
voluminous and necessarily technical reports of the St. Lawrence 
Power Commission, I have studied and summarized the problems 
and the recommendations. Here is the background: 


On March 12, 1929, I sent a special message to the legislature in 
which I have laid down these general principles: 

“In making use of this potential energy on the St. Lawrence, 
owned by the people of the State, the objective of the problem is 
essentially this: 

“1. The physical transforming of falling water into electrical 


` transmission and distribution of this current from the 
plant where it is developed to the industries and homes of the 
people of the State.” 

The first objective was seriously opposed by many people, who 
insisted for varying motives that the physical building of a dam 
was fraught with danger, that the cost would be prohibitive, and 
that generation by steam had become as cheap as by water power. 


HOLDS POSITION VINDICATED 


The commission unanimously finds: 

(a) The dam can be built with 100 per cent of safety, actual 
construction being on dry land by the method of diverting the 
river first on one side of an island and then on the other side. 

(b) The cost would be about $70,000,000 less than any previous 
estimate. 

(c) The cost of generation per horsepower would be $10, as 
against a $25 cost for steam power. 

This is an outstanding vindication for those of us who have sup- 
ported the project against insidious propaganda for private devel- 
opment. It should foreclose for all time to come further discus- 
sion of public development of the St. Lawrence site. 

Next is the question, Who shall get the power? 

In 1929 and 1930 I have consistently held that the power should 
be developed for the primary benefit of the consumer at the lowest 
possible rate compatible with a fair return on the investment; 
and, furthermore, I have stressed the fact that the home user is 
the one to be given first consideration, because to-day the small 
home owners and storekeepers are carrying a relatively far greater 
burden than the industrial user 

That is the primary objective of transmission and distribution, 
and both the majority and minority report point out that the 
entire policy of development should be to provide the maximum 
benefits for domestic consumers, farmers, and small users of 
power. This coincides with my views, expressed not only in 
my message to the legislature but a great many times thereafter. 

I emphasized the fact that my interest in water-power develop- 
ment was primarily to get it in to the homes of the women of 
the State and in the small shops and stores, and that only 
secondarily was it to be used for the huge manufacturing 
industries. 

QUOTES REPORT ON SMALL USERS 


The majority report says in this connection: 

“All effort should be made to secure the maximum possible 
reduction in rates to domestic and to small commercial users. 
In other words, we believe that the principle of ‘selling on a 
commercial basis should be applied to industrial consumers of 
power and that the resulting profits on this business should be 
applied to the reduction of rates of other consumers. 

Not being in a position to protect themselves by an exercise 
of their bargaining power, they require the protection of their 
government in the enjoyment of service at the lowest possible 
rates, and since the transmission and distribution costs of the 
industrial power supplied near the site will be very small, a 
profit may be expected on this part of the business, a profit 
which should be applied to the reduction of rates to the small 
customer. 

“It must always be borne in mind that as a practical matter 
the large consumer of power is able to protect himself much 
more effectively than the small consumer. For example, he can 
usually install his own generating plant. Indeed, this possibility 
has actually resulted in the establishment of comparatively low 
rates to large industrial users. It is the small consumer who 
is unable to cope with the situation. It is he who stands in 
great need of help from the State. In the judgment of the com- 
missioners the accent should be put upon his needs.” 

Thus the entire commission, both the majority and minority, as 
well as I myself, are interested chiefly not so much in the disposi- 
tion of this power to industries which might locate near the 
St. Lawrence River but in its cheap sale and transmission to 
household consumers, 

Of course, by reason of the fact that the flow of the river is 
practically constant, the power will be generated during the en- 
tire day all the year round at nearly a constant load. Only 
large industrial plants can use peak power 24 hours a day, and 
it is therefore practical and feasible to encourage certain types 
of industry to locate near the site of the power house for the use 
of this constant load. 

Next comes the matter of the price which consumers away 
from the site itself, principally the small consumers. will have to 
pay for electricity. 

Hitherto we have relied wholly on Public Service Commission 
reguiation of rates. We all know the long story of how court 
decisions, valuations, rate bases, complicated accountings, newly 
invented methods of finance, and unsatisfactory leadership in the 
Public Service Commission itself have made impossible the fulfill- 
ment of the original purposes of regulation. 

Something new had to be done. I said to the legislature in 
1929: 

That is why, in trying to treat this whole problem of develop- 
ment, transmission, and distribution of St. Lawrence power as a 
complete picture in the interests of the people of the State, I 
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have sought a method by which we could avoid the rate- regulating 
powers of the Public Service Commission, tied up, as it is, at the 
present time by Federal court rulings. 

REPORTS UPHOLD CONTRACT PROPOSAL 


“I have, therefore, after consultation with many experts on the 
subject, come to the conclusion that the representatives of 
trustees who develop the power can enter into contract with 
transmitting and distributing companies, under which contracts 
a fair price to the consumer will be guaranteed, this price to make 
allowances only for a fair return to the companies on the actual 
capital invested in the transmitting and distributing of this par- 
ticular power energy. 

“It is a method which is frankly based on theory of contract 
rather than the theory of regulation.” 

The majority and the minority of the commission both agree 
with that statement made by me, that the rates should not be 
subject to the control of the Public Service Commission but should 
be fixed by contract, based on a definite method of accounting 
and valuation, which would insure fair rates for all time to come. 

The majority of the commission states it this way: 

“There can be no question but that the existence of litigation 
in rate cases is a waste which should be avoided by the utility 
companies as well as by the State if it is found practicable through 
a process of negotiation to establish a system of rate control by 
contract which will adequately safeguard the consumer, a great 
step forward will have been taken.” 

TAKES UP TRANSMISSION PROBLEM 


The minority of the commission says the same thing in another 


way in recommendation: 


“That the trustees seck to negotiate with the utility companies 
a contract for the transmission and distribution of the power, 
which contract, by its terms, should bind the utiiity companies to 
transmit and distribute to consumers all of the power generated 
at rates or prices to consumers to be fixed in the contract, on the 
basis of charges, the lowest consistent with a fair return to the 
power authority on the investment.” 

The next question is, how to transmit the power, i. e., the ques- 
tion of the main transmission lines to carry the power to points 
of distribution. 

I foresaw, of course, as every one does, the possibility that exist- 
ing private companies might refuse to treat with the State on fair 
terms for the transmission of this electricity under a contractual 
relationship fixing their rates and profits. It was for that reason 
that I viewed with such alarm the merger of the three largest 
holding companies of power corporations into the joint merger of 
the Niagara-Hudson Power Co. The creation of this superutility 
deprived the State of its right to bargain with several companies 
and compelled it to bargain with this company alone. 


POINTED OUT TWO METHODS 


I want everybody to reread the following clear statement in my 
1929 message, for it is just as true now as it was then: 

“Are the business men of this State willing to transmit and 
distribute this latent water power on a fair return on their invest- 
ment? If they are satisfied, here is their opportunity. If not, 
then the State may have to go into the transmission business 
itself. It can not, on the one hand, let this power go to waste, 
nor on the other be required to yield to any one who would aim 
to exploit the State's resources for inordinate profit. 

“We shall soon know whether or not such a contract can be 
made. If the trustees can make it and it commends itself to the 
people of the State, then the legislature and I will approve of it 
and we can go ahead. But if no such contract can be made we 
shall know the reasons why and protect ourselves accordingly. 

“I want to be in accord with sound business principles. I be- 
lieve there are enough good business men in this State who see 
this problem as clearly as I do and will be glad to join with the 
State in this endeavor. I want to give to business this big oppor- 
tunity to participate in a public service. 

“If these proposals become law, we shall have the opportunity 
of ascertaining whether or not business and finance will accept this 
way of developing the State’s resources for its industries, its com- 
merce and its homes. 

On the one hand is the policy of public ownership and control 
of our power sites, dams, and power plants with private operation 
of transmission lines and distributing systems, allowing a fair 
return on actual cash capital investment. 


COMPARES REPORTS ON CONTRACTS 


“On the other side is one of two courses, either exploitation by 
private interests or else public ownership and operation, not only 
of the site, the dam, and the power, but of the transmission lines 
and distribution systems as well.” 

What does the commission say? The chief divergence between 
the majority and minority reports is as follows: 

Both favor a contract with a private utility company by which, 
in effect, such company can collect only for the actual cost of 
actual services rendered, plus a reasonable profit. That is the 
objective of the proposed contract form of deliv the power. 

The minority, however, recommends that if such a contract for 
transmission can not be made on a fair basis with an existing 
utility company the authority should try to get some other private 
company, existing or to be organized, to carry the power; and that 
it is wholly possible to interest private investment in such a com- 
pany, because the would in effect be based on a firm 
contract with the power authority. 

As an alternative to this, if such private transmission can not 
be contracted for, the minority report recommends that the power 
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authority itself build transmission lines in order to bring the 
cheap power into the homes and shops of small consumers. 

In this connection both the majority and minority of the com- 
mission fully realize that the municipalities or lighting districts 
could purchase this cheap power for distribution to their citizens, 
if, because of existing poor service or exorbitant rates, it became 
necessary. 

CITES REPORT ON SALE TO CITIES 

The majority says: 

“Your commission is aware that a considerable number of 
municipal distributing systems are already in existence in New 
York State and that they are charging rates which compare very 
favorably with the rates charged by private companies operating 
under similar conditions. These municipal systems should be 
given full opportunity to purchase a reasonable share of the 
St. Lawrence River power at such prices as may be necessary to 
cover the cost of generation and of transmission. 

Moreover, any municipal or other political subdivision of the 
State that chooses in the future to engage in the distribution 
of electric current should be given the opportunity to purchase 
St. Lawrence power on conditions at least as favorable as those 
which are offered to private distributing systems. In the event 
that all of the water power shall be sold to private transmission 
and distribution companies at the generating station this sale 
should not be made except under a contractual agreement whereby 
these companies will transmit a reasonable share of the power 
to municipal plants at prices representing no more than a fair 
spread to cover the cost of transmission.” 


SEES ALTERNATIVE AS CLUB 


These two alternatives which the power authority would have 
in determining the method of transmitting electricity are, of 
course, the only bargaining clubs in its possession in its nego- 
tiations with the present utility monopoly. If it did not have 
these alternatives the State would be at the complete mercy of 
the Niagara-Hudson Power Co. 

I believe that these alternatives form the very foundation of the 
plan which will have its ultimate attainment only when the homes 
of the State get cheap electricity. I believe that these two alter- 
natives provide the whip hand, the trump card, which the State 
can treat with the Power Trust, and I believe that they should be 
emphasized to the utmost. 

The majority of the commission does not lose sight of this 
alternative. In fact, it points out in its report, though not in so 
specific a manner, the efficiency of these alternatives as a bar- 
gaining weapon. 

The majority report states: 

“Can satisfactory arrangements be made between the power 
authority and privately owned transmission and distribution 
companies? 

“We hope that it will be feasible to make an acceptable con- 
tract. A genuine effort should be made to secure such a contract 
before consideration is given to a plan for State transmission and 
distribution. 

“In the event of the inability of the trustees to make such a 
contract they shall have such authority as is necessary to make 
other disposition of the power.” 


BOTH REPORTS ARE PRAISED 


Of course, the phrase, “ to make other disposition of the power,” ! 


would necessarily include the two alternatives about which I have 
spoken, and it must be clear to anyone reading the report that the 
majority of the commission is desirous of retaining in the hands 
of the power authority these bargaining weapons, with which the 
State should enter into negotiations with the power companies. 

The minority report stresses the importance of being specific 
and clear about the two alternatives, putting them in plain 
language into the law creating the power authority. 

I desire to repeat, however, that both reports should be a source 
of gratification to those of us who have been interested in cheaper 
electricity in the homes. They show, first, that the power can 
be developed cheaply; second, that the rates at which it is to be 
sold to the ultimate consumers should be fixed by contracts in 
the interest of the consumer; third, that if the contract is im- 
possible to obtain alternative methods should be yursued which 
would ultimately place this power in the homes of our citizens 
at low rates; fourth, that the authorities of the United States 
and Canada have so far evidenced an attitude of friendly cooper- 
ation; fifth, that the time is ripe for the creation by the legisla- 
ture of a power authority with legislative sanction to proceed to 
carry to completion its negotiations, as well as such further 
necessary studies as need be made of the building of transmission 
lines by the State or the possibility of the creation of a new 
corporation to undertake to contract with the State for the trans- 
mission of this cheap electricity. 

I trust your honorable bodies will study and act on these most 


vital reports. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN PARCEL-POST RATES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, under a provision of 
law the Postmaster General some time ago applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize a general in- 
crease in parcel-post rates amounting annually to something 
like $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. The Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, after that was done, adopted a resolution 
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asking the Postmaster General and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not to proceed with the matter of in- 
creasing the rates until the Congress had an opportunity 
to act upon a bill repealing that provision of the law. At 
the same time the committee reported favorably a bill re- 
pealing that provision of the law and leaving it to the 
Congress to establish rates. 

I desire to ask unanimous consent at this time to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution, which merely asks 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Postmaster 
General to postpone action as I have suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I made objection this 
morning to other similar requests, and promised to ask the 
Senate to take an adjournment this evening so as to have a 
morning hour to-morrow for such purposes. Therefore I 
shall have to object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know there is to be a morn- 
ing hour to-morrow. With that understanding, I shall ask 
to have this matter considered to-morrow during the morn- 
ing hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee 
withdraws his request. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the town of McGregor, Iowa; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14264. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Warren, in the State of Ohio, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Mahoning 
River, in the State of Ohio,” approved September 22, 1922; 
and 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 10658. An act to amend section 1 of the act of May 
12, 1900 (ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 
1174, ch. 21, title 26); to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 11285. An act to amend the Alaska game law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 11368. An act to fix the annual compensation of 
the secretary of the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11967. An act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the southern district of Illi- 
nois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12037. An act authorizing the payment of a claim 
presented by the Polish Government for the reimbursement 
of certain expenditures incurred by the community author- 
ities of Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place an insane alien 
was erroneously deported; 

H. R. 12067. An act for compensation to the owners of the 
Danish motor ship Indien for damages sustained as the 
result of a collision with the United States Coast Guard 
cutter Shawnee at San Francisco on April 5, 1925; and 

H. R. 12352. An act to authorize the payment of an in- 
demnity to the Norwegian Government in full and final 
satisfaction of all claims arising as a result of the deten- 
tion of the Norwegian steamer Tampen by the United States 
Coast Guard in June, 1925; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H. R. 13160. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Rosenberg 


Library, in the city of Galveston, Tex., the silver service pre- 
sented to the United States for the cruiser Galveston; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal building program au- 
thorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate veterans’ reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15064. An act to reserve 440 acres of public-domain 
land for addition to the Temecula or Pechanga Reservation, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of Osage 
funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of 
Kelso, in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpora- 
tion (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa Rosa 
Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point in 
Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
reclamation project, Colorado; and 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission and the Board of Super- 
visors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss.; ordered to 
be placed on the calendar. 


MEMORIAL TO WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 177) to provide for the erection of a monu- 
ment to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I., which were, 
on page 1, line 5, to strike out the word “monument” and 
insert memorial”; on page 1, line 6, to strike out the word 
“monument” and insert memorial”; on page 1, to strike 
out lines 8 to 10 inclusive; and to amend the title so as to 
read: Joint resolution to provide for the erection of a 
memorial to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I.“ 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] to fill the vacancy on the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, caused by the 
death of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


Mr. DILL. On January 6 I submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 394) requesting the Postmaster General to furnish in- 
formation to the Senate regarding air mail contracts, and 
asked that it lie over under the rule. Evidently there was 
a misunderstanding as to the disposition of the resolution, 
and it was ordered to lie on the table. I should like to have 
the resolution placéd with resolutions on the calendar or- 


ee 
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‘dered to lie over. I have had no opportunity to call it up 


since its introduction. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech deliv- 
ered last night in New York by Rev. John A. Ryan, D. D., a 
well-known student of social and economic questions, upon 
the subject of the obligations of the state in time of wide- 
spread unemployment, 

Doctor Ryan recommends concentration and increase of 
public works in periods of depression as an outstanding 
remedy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

Doctor Ryan’s address is as follows: 

THE DEMANDS OF JUSTICE 


The traditional classification in Catholic treatises on ethics gives 
us three kinds of justice. They are legal, commutative, and dis- 
tributive. Legal justice is that by which citizens or subjects are 
bound to promote the welfare of the community and the state. 
Commutative or strict justice regulates the relations among in- 
dividuals and associations. Distributive justice binds the political 
authority. It requires public officials to distribute common goods 


and benefits among the members of the community in proportion 


to employ any particular laborer, 


to needs and merits and public burdens in proportion to capacities. 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 


The relation between employer and employee is governed pri- 
marily by commutative or strict justice. This species of justice 
obliges the employer to make and fulfill just labor contracts, but 
it does not require him to enter any particular labor contract or 
Owing, however, to his position 


in the industrial and social organism the employer participates 


also in the functions of distributive justice. He is charged with 
the social obligation of making a fair distribution of the economic 
goods and opportunities which he controls. His duty is not merely 
contractual, but social. He fulfills not only un individual contract 
but a social function. If the State owned and operated all the 
instruments of production, it would clearly be obliged to provide 
all the wage-earning members of the community with employ- 
ment at fair wages. Under the system of private capital this 
function is performed by employers. Upon them primarily falls 
the duty of enabling the wage earners to enjoy their natural right 
of obtaining a livelihood from the common bounty of the earth. 
Since they take the place of the State in the employment relation 
and in the control of the goods and opportunities of living for the 
laboring class, they have some obligation to provide employment. 

To be sure, this obligation is not absolute. It is limited by the 
possibilities of the situation, An employer is not obliged, in 
justice, to furnish employment to anyone at a definite loss to 
himself. On the other hand, it would seem clear that he is 
morally obliged to retain present employees on his pay roll, even 
though he obtains no interest. Like the laborer, he has the right 
to a livelihood in reasonable conformity with the standard of 
living to which he has been accustomed. But he has no right 
to shut his business down or to discharge any of his employees 
merely because he is unable to get interest on his capital or 
dividends on his stock or profits in excess of the amount required 
for his own livelihood. 

Despite all the compliments that have been tendered to em- 
ployers on account of their promises to keep up wages and to 
refrain from reducing their labor forces during the depression, we 
know that neither of these engagements has been completely 
fulfilled. Some of those who dismissed employees undoubtedly 
had to choose between that course and operating at a loss. On 
the other hand, many employers could have retained some or all 
of those discharged if they had been willing to get along without 
interest or without a normal rate of interest. Such employers 
violated not only charity but distributive justice. They failed to 
carry out their social obligation as distributors of economic re- 
sources and opportunities. They prevented the employees whom 
they discharged from enjoying the fundamental human right of 
access on reasonable terms to the common bounty of nature, the 
common heritage which God has destined for all the children of 
men. The fact that very few of the offending employers recognize 
this ‘obligation frees them indeed from formal and conscious 
wrongdoing, but it still leaves their conduct at variance with the 
principles of distributive justice. They may be able to plead 
ignorance, but they can not plead innocence, Their attitude sadly 
illustrates the exaggerated notions of property and the inadequate 
conceptions of stewardship which prevail in our society. 

Are the employers and the masters of industry morally obliged 
to increase the sum total of employment by finding a way out of 
the industrial depression? Here, again, they can exculpate them- 
selves by a plea of ignorance. No one is bound to do a thing 
which he does not know how to do. A few months ago Mr. 
Gerard's 64 “rulers of the Nation“ were asked what they would 
do to end the depression. Only a few of them returned any 
answer at all; not one of those who did respond contributed a 
single concrete or useful suggestion. Indeed, most of the replies 
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were trivial or platitudinous, the prize sample being, “ The remedy 
Is more work and less talk.“ 

To the December, 1930, issue of. Nation's Business, Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, contributed an article entitled The Road to Better 
Times.” In the blurb accompanying this effusion we are told that 
Mr. Barnes analyzes causes, weighs values, and gives the clue to 
the way out of the depression.” As a matter of fact, he does none 
of these things. His statement of causes is hopelessly defective, 
while his description of remedies is verbal fog. “ Words, words, 
words.” I defy anyone to extricate from Mr. Barnes's article a 
Single definite piece of practical and effective guidance. So far as 
finding the “way out” is concerned, our industrial leadership 
seems to be bankrupt. In this predicament the leaders can not 
fairly be charged with strictly moral responsibility for the contin- 
uation of the depression. 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE 


We turn now from the obligations of justice resting upon em- 
ployers to those binding upon the state, the political community. 
As already noted, these duties fall under the head of distributive 
justice. The state exists to promote the common good, and, so far 
as possible, the welfare of social classes, families, and individuals. 
In pursuing these objects the state is obliged to exemplify dis- 
tributive justice toward every part of the community; that is, it 
must distribute goods according to needs and burdens according to 
capacities. The foremost duty of the rulers of the state, says Pope 
Leo XIII in his encyclical on the Condition of Labor, is to make 
sure that the laws and institutions and administration “shall be 
such as of themselves to realize public well-being and private 
prosperity.” They should exhibit, he continues, “that justice 
which is called by the schoolmen distributive—toward each and 
every class alike,” They should give special attention to “the 
interests of the poorer classes.“ for the poor and helpless have a 
claim to special consideration.” Hence wage earners should be 
especially cared for and protected by the Government.” 

The immense scope of the state's functions is set forth by 
Pope Leo in this striking sentence: “ Whenever the general inter- 
est or any particular class suffers, or is threatened with mischief 
which can in no other way be met or prevented, the public 
authority must step in to deal with it.“ No wider concept of 
state functions could be desired by any realistic person. Nor are 
we likely to find anywhere a more pointed condemnation of the 
shallow doctrine that the state should avoid “ class legislation.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The obligation of the state to the unemployed has two phases, 
material relief and the provision of jobs. When private resources 
are inadequate it is clearly the duty of the public authorities to 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and the other necessities of life. 
In any given condition, therefore, the question of the state's obli- 
gation becomes the question whether the existing distress can be 
relieved through voluntary effort. Despite the complacent atti- 
tude of men in high places, it seems fairly well established that 
private charity will not bring adequate relief to all those who are 
in grave need in many parts of the United States this winter. In 
particular, the deplorable condition of thousands in the drought- 
stricken States seems to demand public in addition to private 
relief. The same thing is probably true of other thousands in 
several of our cities and towns. In this grave emergency, this 
disgraceful condition of dire want in the midst of plenty, the 
quality of mercy is not, or at least should not be, strained. It 
is infinitely better to sin on the side of abundant and even of 
wasteful relief than to permit men, women, and children to starve 
in the interest of a shallow and doctrinaire theory about the im- 
propriety of public relief. Referring to a similar though less 
urgent and exigent situation, Pope Pius XI declares in his recent 
encyclical on Christian Marriage: “If, however, private resources 
do not suffice, it is the duty of the public authority to supply for 
the insufficient forces of individual effort, particularly on a matter 
which is of such importance to the common weal, touching as it 
does the maintenance of the family and married people. * * * 
Hence, in the making the laws and in disposing of the public 
funds they (the rulers of the state) must do their utmost to 
relieve the penury of the needy, considering such as one of the 
most important of their administrative duties.“ 

THE PROVISION OF JOBS 


One frequently hears the assertion that the laborer has a right 
to work in the sense that he has a right to a job. Obviously, a 
man does not possess such a right against employers in general; 
nor even against his present or former employer if it can not be 
realized without monetary loss. As stated above, an employee has 
a right in distributive justice, because of the employer’s social 
function, to be continued in his present employment so long as 
this does not involve loss to the employer. When any consider- 
able number of workingmen are unable to find employment, the 
duty of supplying it devolves upon the state. The argument for 
this proposition may be summarily stated in the following terms: 
Laborers have a right to obtain a livelihood from the common 
bounty of the earth on reasonable conditions; in the present sys- 
tem this right can be realized only through employment; the 
State is obliged to protect the rights and make adequate pro- 
vision for the needs of every class; therefore the principles of dis- 
tributive justice oblige it to furnish jobs to the jobless, 

PUBLIC WORKS 


How shall the State provide employment? The concentration 
and increase of public woyks in a period of depression has for 
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many years been among the standard remedies proposed by econ- 
omists. In December, 1928, Governor Brewster of Maine recom- 
mended an elaborate program of this sort, and the public was 
given to understand that it represented the views of President- 
elect Hoover. Last June the President was requested to exercise 
his influence on behalf of a bond issue of $3,000,000,000 for road 
building. He declined to do so. No adequate action along this 
line has been taken by Congress. The much-advertised increase 
in the Federal outlay for public works in 1930 amounted to only 
$4,000,000. The national administration has taken great satisfac- 
tion in declaring that the amount available for Federal construc- 
tion work during this year will be $450,000,000 more than was 
spent in the year 1928. This additional appropriation is, how- 
ever, utterly insufficient to provide jobs either directly or indi- 
rectly for our 5,000,000 unemployed. 

A few weeks ago some eighty economists signed a statement ex- 
pressing the view that the Federal Government should appro- 
priate $1,000,000,000 for public works. Even this amount would 
be inadequate. Five billion dollars would not be excessive. Sup- 
pose that the expenditure of this sum on public buildings, roads, 
navigation, flood control, forestry, elimination of grade S 
and other legitimate public enterprises, required two years; sup- 
pose that one-half went for wages and one-half for materials, and 
suppose that the average wage was $1,250 per year. On these 
suppositions, 1,000,000 persons would obtain employment for two 
years, while a considerably greater number would be required to 
produce the and the materials necessary to supply the 
demand evoked through the initial outlay for labor and ma- 
terials. The beneficent and far-reaching effects of the original 
expenditure upon employment can be roughly estimated on the 
assumption that one-half of every dollar directly or indirectly 
added to the purchasing power of the community is paid out for 
wages. Incidentally, the effect upon the public mind, particularly 
the business mind, would be tremendous. In so far as fear is a 
factor in prolonging the depression and preventing recovery, its 
influence would be totally eliminated. 

Of course, the administrative difficulties in the way of such a 
program are very great, but they are not insuperable. I have 
been informed on very high authority that upwards of a half 
million men could be employed almost immediately upon neces- 
sary Federal public works of various kinds. If the actual distri- 
bution of this fund in wages and for materials got well under 
way in six months, the project could be called a success. After 
all, no one knows whether there will be a considerable revival or 
any revival at all of business next spring. No industrial leader 
nor any business expert would stake his reputation upon the pre- 
diction that business next summer will not be worse than it was 
last summer. Definite forecasts of business recovery have gone 
out of fashion. 

The distance, the difficulties, and the time involved in the 
uphill journey back to something like normal prosperity is indi- 
cated by the fact that, according to the Annalist, the decline in 
general business activities between October, 1929, and January, 
1931, reached the astonishing figure of 28 per cent. 


HIGHER INCOME TAXES 


How shall a $5,000,000,000 program of public works be financed? 
Obviously through a bond issue. Money is now so plentiful that 
$5,000,000,000 of Federal bonds, paying not more than 3 per cent 
interest, could be marketed within 30 days. Of course, the sale 
would be spread over a longer period, inasmuch as the proceeds 
would not all be needed at once. A substantial part of the 
amount might not be needed at all. At 3 per cent, the annual 
interest charge on the total issue would be $150,000,000, which is 
$10,000,000 less than the foolish reduction made in the personal 
income tax last year. The surtaxes could be increased sufficiently 
to produce that $150,000,000 without depriving a single person of 
either comforts or luxuries. In the year 1928, 511 Americans paid 
taxes on a million or more dollars of personal income. Dividend 
and interest payments made by corporations to individuals during 
the depressed year of 1930 exceeded those of 1928 by more than 
$2,000,000,000. These are merely a few illustrations of the general 
fact that the surtaxes on personal incomes could without any 
genuine hardship to any person be raised sufficiently to provide for 
a program of public works which would probably be adequate 
gradually to provide employment for almost all those now out of 
work and gradually to end the existing industrial depression. No 
other means of attaining these ends has been suggested or is in 
sight. When the Government enacts such a measure for the un- 
employed and collects the cost of it from the receivers of large 
incomes it exemplifies both elements of the fundamental formula 
of distributive justice, namely, benefits according to needs and 
burdens according to capacities. The obligation to adopt this 
course rests primarily upon Congress and secondly upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

A very short step in this direction is contemplated in the 
“ prosperity reserve bill introduced by Senator Wacnrr more than 
a year ago. The indifference toward this proposal exhibited by 
men in high public places is strikingly shown by the fact that it 
has not yet been enacted. Senator WacNer’s bill providing for the 
effective and comprehensive collection of statistics about unem- 
ployment has become a law, but Congress failed to appropriate 
money for its operation. The same Senator's bill to set up an 
adequate system of employment exchanges passed the Senate, but 
has been effectively stopped in the House of Representatives. All 
three of these measures are elementary in any program dealing 
with unemployment. That none of them has yet been enabled to 
function is a very discouraging reflection upon the conception 
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which Congress holds of its moral obligations to the laboring 
masses who, in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “have a claim to 
special consideration.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The enormous suffering caused by unemployment places upon 
the community a definite and grave obligation to provide an ade- 
quate system of insurance. Voluntary arrangements by employ- 
ers or by employers and employees jointly, although praiseworthy 
in the few cases where they have been adopted, can not become 
either general or adequate. A compulsory universal scheme is 
necessary. However, none of the European state systems of 
unemployment insurance is desirable in the United States. The 
best plan for American conditions would be one embodying the 
essential features of our workmen's compensation laws. In the 
tentative draft of a bill made by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation for submission to the State legislatures the main 
feature is the creation of an unemployment reserve fund, exclu- 
sively through contributions by the employers. The chief merit 
of this proposal is that it would place the burden of unemploy- 
ment precisely where it belongs. 

Men who must spend all their lives as wage earners and who 
have no other way of realizing their natural right to a decent 
livelihood have a just claim upon industry for sufficient compen- 
sation to protect them against all the needs and contingencies of 
life. When the unemployment hazard can not be met out of 
wages it should be provided for through some other payment 
derived from industry. Justice demands that this obligation 
should be placed upon the masters of industry because they have 
preempted the wage earners’ time and services and they possess 
or can obtain the means of making the necessary provision. And 
the State is properly charged with the obligation of enacting and 
administering the necessary legislation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PREVENTION 


Both employers and the State are morally obliged, so far as they 
can, to prevent the recurrence of such depressions as have existed 
in the United States for the last 15 months. In order to be 
effective, preventive measures must obviously attack the principal 
causes. It is pretty generally recognized now that our present 
unemployment is mainly technological; that is, caused by a rapid 
and widely extended displacement of men by machinery and other 
improved processes. As a consequence we have a condition which 
may correctly be described, according to the point of view, as 
overproduction or underconsumption. Some restriction is neces- 
sary in certain industries where the overproduction may properly 
be called absolute, for example, in the production of wheat, cotton, 
shoes, and probably some other commodities. In these industries 
productive capacity seems to be in excess of all the demand that 
would be forthcoming even if all persons had the money to 
purchase all-that they want of these commodities. 

The main remedy, however, relates to underconsumption. Those 
who would like to consume more should be provided with reason- 
ably adequate purchasing power. The necessary and sufficient 
means to this end are higher wages and shorter working time. 
The latter would indirectly bring about the former through in- 
crease in the demand for labor. If employers were sufficiently 
organized, they could establish both higher wages and shorter 
hours, although the latter is probably much easier of attainment 
than the former. A definite obligation rests upon the masters of 
ind to make a systematic, sustained, and organized effort w 
achieve both these objects. The suggestion occasionally heara 
that the directors of industry should combine to curtail the pro- 
duction of certain commodities without reducing the working 
time deserves no consideration whatever. To adopt this method 
would be to make the unemployment situation worse. 

If Congress and the State legislatures had the requisite con- 
stitutional power, they could bring about the necessary redis- 
tribution of purchasing power and shortening of hours more 
quickly and more effectively than any combination of employers. 
Unfortunately, the Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional 
minimum-wage legislation, even by the States, and it would prob- 
ably pass the same judgment upon short-hour laws, applying to 
men as well as women in all industries. At present there 18 
very little that our legislative bodies can do in this direction 
beyond setting an example to private industries, by paying ade- 
quate wages to and reducing the working time of public em- 
ployees and inserting the same regulations in all contracts for 
public work. 

Throughout this address I have tried to expound one compre- 
hensive proposition, namely, that the present unemployment 
places upon both the employers and the public authorities cer- 
tain definite obligations of justice. The burden upon their con- 
sciences can not be adequately expressed in terms of a remote 
counsel of perfection, or a vague requirement of civic loyalty, or 
an empty profession of humanitarianism. The obligation binding 
them falls under the same virtue, which requires them to repay 
borrowed money. In attempting to apply the great principle of 
justice to the conditions of our unemployment situation I may 
have made some mistakes, but I know that I have not exaggerated 
the pertinency of the principle. Until the demands of justice are 
specifically and comprehensively recognized there can be no ade- 
quate solution of the problem of unemployment. Such is the 


general conviction of mankind. In the words of Henry George: 
“Though warped by habit, superstition, and selfishness into the 
most distorted forms, the sentiment of justice is yet fundamental 
to the human mind. and whatever dispute arouses the passions 
of men the conflict is sure to rage, not so much as to the ques- 
tion ‘Is it wise?’ as to the question ‘Is it rignt? 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] offers the following amendment: On page 63, lines 
16 and 17, strike out the following language: 

Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache, $51,000. 


And on page 60, line 7, strike out “$1,292,000 ” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $1,343,000.” f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would invite the 
attention of the Senator from Oklahoma to the fact that 
there are two amendments embraced within the proposal. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment provides, first, to strike out the amount of money pro- 
posed to be taken from the trust fund, and the second 
portion provides that the same amount of money shall be 
added to the sum of money coming from the General Treas- 
ury. I now ask unanimous consent that when the vote is 
had upon the amendment the same may be divided and the 
first part, relating to the striking of the $51,000 as it ap- 
plies to the trust fund, be voted upon first. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the first amendment, to strike 
out $51,000 on page 63 for the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Indians, is agreed to, then I certainly am not going 
to object to having the amount changed in the other place, 
because the Indians must have the money in order to live. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I thought so; but inasmuch 
as objection was made, I would rather see it stricken out 
than to have it come from these people. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the reason why I 
separated my amendment into two parts as I did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to assure the Senator from Okla- 
homa that if the first part of the amendment, to strike out 
$51,000, is agreed to, and if he does not do so, I shall ask 
that that amount be added at the other place in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments may be voted on as one, inas- 
much as the Senator in charge of the bill states that if the 
first part carries he will ask that the second part be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to having the 
two amendments voted on together? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take up the question with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. I have no objection, but I think the 
Record ought to show where the $51,000 should come from 
if it is stricken out at the point referred to by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I suggest to him that we prepare an 
amendment so that if the first part of the amendment 
carries as proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
amount will be provided for elsewhere. In other words, I 
notice in the Senator’s amendment it provides on page 60 
to strike out and insert. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is just the amount of 
money stricken from the tribal funds and placed in the 
General Treasury in connection with the general Budget 
item. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will remain in abey- 
ance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret, in view of the impor- 
tant questions before the Senate, to occupy the time of the 
Senate, but I feel that there are few, if any, questions before 
the Senate more important than the one relative to the 
Indians and the attitude and obligation of the Government 
toward its wards. It is appropriate to discuss the Indian 
question when a bill is under consideration which deals 
with the Indians and carries approximately $28,000,000, 
which, it is stated, will be expended in their behalf during 
the next fiscal year. 

My interest in the Indians is not of recent origin. From 
a boy I have been interested in the welfare of the Indians 
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and have believed that the Government failed in its duty 
toward them. When I came to the Senate I became a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affairs and served for some 
little time. However, I had so many other committee assign- 
ments I felt compelled to resign because I was unable to give 
the attention to the work of the committee which the situa- 
tion demanded. My interest in the Indians did not abate 
and I interested myself as best I could in matters relating 
to them. Many Indians communicated with me, either by 
letter or in person, and presented facts which, in my judg- 
ment, called for radical changes in the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the Indians. My attention was 
brought to cases where Indians had sought legislation which 
would permit them to bring before the courts some of their 
grievances and claims for damages which they had sus- 
tained by reason of injustices and cruel legislation. I en- 
deavored to secure the passage of bills to permit them to 
sue in the Court of Claims to determine their rights, and 
also tried to aid them in securing legislation that would 
improve their condition and relieve them from objectionable, 
unwise, and oppressive measures enforced upon them by the 
Indian Bureau. The more I studied the Indian problem the 
more I was convinced that it must be dealt with funda- 
mentally; that much of the machinery that had been 
erected must be destroyed, and a new policy adopted which 
would deal justly with the Indians and prepare them for an 
honorable status among the citizens of the United States. 

Several years ago I offered a resolution calling for a com- 
prehensive study of the Indian question with a view to 
determining what course should be pursued by the Govern- 
ment and what changes should be made in the existing 
Indian system. That resolution was bitterly fought by the 
Indian Bureau. It was opposed to any investigation by the 
Senate and indicated hostility to any plan that would 
remedy existing conditions or inaugurate a different. policy 
in dealing with the Indians. It took several years to secure 
the passage of my resolution, but it finally was passed and 
a committee of the Senate was appointed to make a study 
of the Indian question and to submit recommendations to 
the Senate. The chairman of that committee is the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. The committee 
has visited several reservations, has heard the testimony of 
many witnesses, and has obtained valuable data which will 
be of benefit to Congress in its future dealings with the In- 
dians. I hope the labors of the committee will be con- 
cluded and that it will submit—as I feel sure that it will— 
recommendations that will aid Congress in enacting legisla- 
tion so imperatively demanded if the Indians are to be 
justly and fairly dealt with by the United States. 

The bill under consideration continues many of the evils 
and injustices of the Indian system. It seems that Congress 
and the Indian Bureau are satisfied to adhere to traditional 
policies under which the Indians have been subjected to 
unjust treatment and have been compelled to submit to 
conditions which have been obstacles to their progress and 
development. 

The able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] has 
spoken at considerable length and has challenged attention 
to many of the evils which the Indian Bureau has fostered 
and suggested measures to ameliorate conditions which have 
been condemned by those who are familiar with the Indian 
problem. 

I regret that the address of the Senator from Oklahoma 
was not heard by every Senator. He has submitted facts 
that should be understood by the Senate, and has presented 
data with which Congress should be familiar in order to 
properly legislate upon Indian matters. I hope that the 
facts presented will come to the attention of the American 
people, and particularly to those who are interested in the 
welfare of the Indians. I appreciate that Senators are en- 
gaged in committee work and in the performance of public 
duties which detain them from the Senate Chamber, but 
I hope they will seek an opportunity to examine the data 
submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma. I appreciate the 
fact that the multitude of questions brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress make it impossible for Senators to become 
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familiar with all of them. The work of Congress is con- 
‘stantly increasing. The activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment are being multiplied, and the questions before Con- 
gress are becoming so numerous, as well as so complex, that 
it is humanly impossible for the most diligent Senator to 
acquaint himself with them. But I emphasize the im- 
portance of Senators studying the Indian question, because 
there are moral questions involved, and the interests and 
welfare of several hundred thousand human beings are at 
stake. The Indian question has not been settled. The 
problem has not been solved, and there is before us a vital, 
living question, which can not. be ignored, but which de- 
mands that it be answered. We must, therefore, with de- 
termination face this question and work out a policy that 
will settle this perplexing problem. 

I have seen statements contrasting the condition of the 
Indians at the time our Government was organized and their 
condition now; and the conclusion was drawn that the con- 
duct of the United States has been reactionary and op- 
pressive, that those charged with administering the laws of 
Congress dealing with the Indians have been derelict and 
negligent and too often cruel; as a result of which the In- 
dians were in a worse condition now than they were a 
century and a quarter ago. All fair-minded persons must 
confess that the Federal Government has not been a faith- 
ful guardian of the Indians, that it has failed to discharge 
its duty to those upon whom, often by force and violence, it 
imposed its rule. 

The present Secretary of the Interior, in his testimony 
before the House Appropriations Committee November 19, 
1929, said: 

The Indian Bureau has gone on for 100 years without any far- 
reaching idea of what it was trying to accomplish. This is my 
interpretation of it. 

The Indian has been kept a serf to the soil; the one thing that 
we came from Europe to escape from and succeeded in doing, we 
have inflicted upon the Indian. We have tied him to his prop- 
erty. We have insisted upon his localization there. 

I might, by way of parenthesis, state that too often the 
Indian has been robbed of his property; that instead of 
tying him to the property, thousands and tens of thousands 
of Indians have been driven from their lands and homes of 
their ancestors, and they have been left to wander about the 
country, often driven by the military forces of the United 
States. 

Resuming the statement made by the Secretary: 

That was based, of course, upon the fact that we captured him 
and located certain areas and put him there as a prisoner, 
From a prisoner he became a ward and then we mixed into that 
the idea of some sentimentality—of giving him a square deal. At 
any rate, we had him know how far the Government got in their 
effort? * I think the story of the Indian wars shows 
quite conclusively that the white man took what he wanted; 
and there is a sting of injustice in the hearts of most of the 
Indians about the whole situation. 

May I digress to remark, Mr. President, that there is 
more than a sting of injustice; there is a bitter feeling in 
the hearts of many Indians; they believe that they have 
been robbed by the white man and by the Government 
of the United States. 

The Secretary also declared that the Indian problem is 
the “ greatest national responsibility we have.” I ask Sena- 
tors whether we have discharged our duty in dealing with 
this great national responsibility? 

President Lincoln, in his message to Congress in March, 
1865, invited the attention of Congress to the Indian prob- 
lem, stating: 

I submit for your special consideration whether our Indian 


system shall not be remodeled. Many wise and good men have 
impressed me that this can be done. 


May I say, Mr. President, that Mr. Lincoln evinced his 
deep interest in the Indians and his solicitude for their 
welfare. As I understand the record, he sought to carry 
out executive policies calculated to effect reforms and to 
introduce more humane methods in the Government’s treat- 
ment of the Indian. Despite that recommendation made by 
President Lincoln to the Congress, no constructive measure 
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was adopted and no important change in the policy was 
made by the Congress of the Indian Bureau. 

The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his state- 
ment before the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
on the 19th of November, 1929, said: 

The Indian has presented a problem of national interest for 
many years. As civilization advanced through the western half 
of the United States the Indian population was driven before it 
until it became necessary to establish reservations for the exclusive 
use of the Indian race. 

It will be observed that the Indians were driven from their 
possessions by military force and placed upon reservations, 
and those reservations from time to time were restricted; 
large portions were lopped off,” to use the language of the 
street, and made available for public entry or for acquisition 
by the whites or added to some Government reservation. So 
the Indians, little by little, were confined to limited areas, 
and, as I said a few moments ago, lost the lands of which 
they were the owners. 

It was the rule that the hand of the white man has been 
raised against the Indian. William Penn’s policy demon- 
strated what could be done if a course of kindness and jus- 
tice was followed. Unfortunately, the humane and Chris- 
tian spirit which animated him did not always control the 
conduct of the white settlers in their dealings with the In- 
dians; indeed, some of the settlers who had been the vic- 
tims of persecution and intolerance in other lands forgot 
their professed principles and sought the extermination of 
the Indians. They were not satisfied with taking from them 
their lands without compensation, but they regarded them 
as impenitent and unregenerate beings fit only for destruc- 
tion. The Indians were driven from their homes; their lim- 
ited personal possessions and their primitive houses were 
burned, and many thousand were killed in sanguinary con- 
flicts. The Indians soon learned that the white man was his 
enemy, who coveted the territory which he and his ancestors, 
from time immemorial, had possessed; and that the might 
and power of the white man constituted an irresistible force 
against which he was impotent. Where they were not exter- 
minated they were forced from their homes and from lands 
which they regarded as their own. It is obvious that the 
merciless march of the white man would inspire for them 
fear and resentment and provoke conflicts, even though the 
Indian knew the fate which awaited him. 

We are not without record of the protests made by the 
Indians and of the appeals for mercy and for some modi- 
cum of magnanimity in the conduct of the whites. The 
history of those early days is replete with eloquent appeals 
made by Indian chiefs in behalf of their peoples, but all 
their appeals were in vain; and though treaties were nego- 
tiated between the invaders and the Indians and solemn 
promises made by the former, the Indians soon discovered 
that no reliance could be placed upon promises and solemn 
conventions, and that the march of the white man would 
continue westward, uninterrupted, ruthless, and triumphant. 
Occasionally the voice of some great white leader was 
raised in their behalf, but its echoes were soon lost in the 
resounding clashes between the red man and the white man. 

General Washington declared to the Iroquois in 1790 
that— 

+ * The General Government will never consent to your 
being defrauded, but will protect you in all your rights. 

This pledge of General Washington was not kept by the 
Government. Of course, he was not at fault; it was the 
fault of Congress and the indifference of the people to their 
legal and moral obligations. 

International law as expounded and accepted in the Old 
World at the time of the discovery of America and the set- 
tlement of the American Colonies accepted the view that 
under the conditions prevailing in the New World, there 
being no organized government such as was recognized by 
European nations, the land and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to conquest, and that the conquering nation obtained 
title to the conquered territory. That view seemed to be 
entertained by those who settled the thirteen Colonies, and 
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it likewise obtained when the Government of the United 
States was established. 

Chief Justice Marshall declared that the potentates of 
the Old World convinced themselves that they made ample 
compensation to the inhabitants of the new by bestowing 
on them civilization and Christianity in exchange for un- 
limited independence. He then said: 

The United States, then, have unequivocally acceded to that 
great and broad rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold 


this country. They hold and assert in themselves the title by 
which it was acquired. 


He further stated, in effect, that discovery gave an ex- 
clusive right to extinguish the Indian title of occupancy, 
either by purchase or by conquest, and that the Government 
of the United States had the same power to dispose of its 
territory as had the British Government or its grantees. 

Under this policy the Indians were dispossessed of their 
lands and driven westward by the invading tide of white 
settlers. Senators are familiar with the Indian troubles in 
Georgia, Alabama, and other Southern States, and the final 
removal to the West of the Indians of that section. Their 
removal was assisted by no inconsiderable number of the 
armed forces of the Government. Occasionally voices were 
raised in behalf of the Indians and demands made that a 
more humane policy be inaugurated; but the tide remorse- 
lessly pressed onward, and the Indians were driven from 
east of the Mississippi to the Great Plains and to the west- 
ern regions of our country. The Indians, however, soon dis- 
covered that they could not have peace or rest even in this 
almost boundless region into which they had been driven. 
The white man still pursued them; and their hunting and 
fishing grounds were invaded, and their independence and 
freedom still further restricted. The injustice of this policy 
Tesulted in the establishment of reservations upon which 
the Indians were placed, where it was believed by them 
they might live without further molestation. Indeed, they 
were promised security and immunity from interference. It 
is true the Indians, in many instances, objected to this policy 
and to the restrictions which were imposed upon them, but 
within the reservations there was not security or protection 
from the invading whites. Often in contravention of solemn 
treaties the boundaries of their reservations were narrowed 
and the territory guaranteed to them by treaty was taken 
from them to be occupied by their pursuers. Many reserva- 
tions were established by Executive proclamations, and In- 
dian tribes removed thereto, against their will, from lands 
which they were in possession of and which belonged to 
them. 

Some of the reservations to which they were removed 
consisted of desert, arid, and mountainous lands, barren of 
resources which would furnish them the necessities of life. 
This policy of the Government in dealing with the Indians 
often aroused the Indians and resulted in armed conflicts. 
These Indian wars resulted in the loss of many lives and 
cost the Government tens of millions of dollars. 

Military forts were established in many of the Western 
States and Territories; and the Indians, under the threat 
of further military operations, gradually accepted the situa- 
tion; but there rankled in their hearts a feeling that they 
had been grievously wronged, and that the white man had 
robbed and despoiled them of their lands and subjected 
them to a despotic rule. 

As the Indians were driven from their homes and hunt- 
ing grounds, and as the reservations assigned to them were 
narrowed and restricted, starvation and death invaded many 
tribes, and the surviving members not infrequently sank 
into a most wretched condition. The Government, some- 
times for the purpose of ending wars and because the means 
of livelihood had been taken from the militant tribes, in- 
troduced the system of ration, which has not proven of 
advantage to the Indians. That the policy of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the Indians has been a tragic blunder 
must be conceded by all. Indeed, many have said it has 
been indefensible and criminal. Certainly it can not be de- 
fended. Under it the Indians have been robbed and de- 
spoiled of their lands, and have been surrounded by ob- 
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stacles that have prevented their development and progress, 
Examples are numerous showing the capacity of the Indians’ 
for intellectual and cultural growth. Under proper treat- 
ment they can reach a high state of civilization. Our policy 
has prevented their growth, intellectually and morally. 

From the beginning the attitude of the Government and 
of American citizens toward the Indian has been wrong. 
That is apparent from the record which has been made. It 
seems unbelievable that a great Christian nation such as 
this, with its wealth and its progress, should have such im- 
perfect and unsound measures to deal with this important 
problem; and even now, with the monumental evidences of 
failure and injustice that surround us, we seem incompetent 
to evolve a better system or to change from the disastrous 
policies which we have so fanatically followed. Investiga- 
tions have been made from time to time, based upon confes- 
sions that the Government had failed in its duty and that 
the Indians were the victims of an unwise and unjust system. 
Recommendations which have been made have been wholly 
ignored. A bureaucratic system has been built up under 
Federal legislation, and it has contributed to the failures and 
injustices to which I have referred. Perhaps in no depart- 
ment of the Government is there such an inefficient and 
oppressive bureaucracy as that which has grown up in the 
Indian Bureau. 

I pause here to remark that I agree with the statement 
just made by my distinguished friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomas]. No doubt most of the employees in the Indian 
Bureau faithfully performed their duties, but they were 
bound by rules and regulations and bureaucratic control to 
the extent that they could not render efficient service. They 
were hampered and gagged and could act only as the ma- 
chine permitted. The system is defective and the inertia of 
bureaucracy has affected the morale of the department and 
those within it. However, Congress can not escape respon- 
sibility. It has failed to visualize this great problem and to 
understand the vital issues involved in the Indian problem, 
and it has failed to devise means that would advance the 
Indian and promote his civilization; and many in the Indian 
Bureau have felt compelled to follow the lines laid down by 
Congress when their judgment indicated that a wiser and 
different course was imperatively required if the civilization 
and development of the Indians were to be realized. 

I hope that the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, bene- 
fiting by the experience of the past, appreciating the weak- 
ness and the tyranny and the inefficiency and the wrongs 
of bureaucracy, will, so far as he has power, hew out a new 
path, cut the red tape which to-day envelops the bureau 
and its employees, and inaugurate policies that will ade- 
quately deal with the situation. 

Commissioner Rhoads has an opportunity for great public 
service, for a fine humanitarian work; and he will win for 
himself a crown of glory if he will overthrow the archaic 
methods which have controlled in the past and adopt a 
rational, sound, and humane policy that will free this Gov- 
ernment from just criticism and help the Indians to work 
out their destiny. 

But, Mr. President, whenever legislation has been sug- 
gested in the interest of the Indians, the Indian Bureau has 
usually opposed it. It has been a law unto itself. It has 
been hostile to those suggestions which mean emancipation 
from archaic conditions, liberation from bureaucracy and 
the red tape and the tyranny which has been its guide. 

I am reminded of a statement made by a distinguished 
Congressman, Hon. CLYDE KELLY, of Pennsylvania, a Repub- 
lican, during a Democratic administration, as I now recall, 
in an address which he delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a number of years ago. In speaking of the 
Indian Bureau, he said: 

The Indian Bureau system is a wastrel, profligate beyond de- 
scription. It wastes every year millions of dollars collected from 
American taxpayers, and millions more abstracted from the pos- 
sessions of the Indians themselves. It wastes still other millions 


which would accrue from this untaxed Indian wealth, once it was 
Americanized. It wastes the self-respect of a race and the pos- 


sibilities of a proud people. It wastes material resources by in- 
efficiency, and spiritual resources by dependency and pauperism. 
It wastes the confidence of the Indians by setting up decoys that 
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lead them te their doom. It wastes their labor by setting them at 
futile tasks which have no value in American civilization. It 


ism. It wastes their maturity by and 
tepees and making them aliens in the land of their fathers. It 
wastes money and manhood, character and citizenship, and con- 


serves only idleness and ignorance and vice. In this day of con- 


servation, it is time to stop this waste. In this day when over- 
burdened taxpayers are praying for economy it is time to save 
money whose expenditure works injury to the American Indian 
and the American public alike. 


A number of years ago an investigation of the Indian 

Bureau and the condition of the Indians was made by a 
committee of the House. Hon. Homer P. Snyder, as I 
recall, was the chairman of the committee—a Republican 
from the State of New York. After the investigation, in a 
speech delivered in the House, he referred to the work of 
the committee and the result of the investigation. In the 
course of his remarks he said: 
. The Indian Bureau is a government within itself. As :t is now 
managed, there is not a single activity carried on in the Govern- 
ment itself that is not carried on under the Indian Bureau except 
that of the Army and the Navy. Originally it was the plan to 
develop that bureau in the interest of the Indian, to educate him, 
and to encourage him to become a citizen. But every single 
activity which could be dragged into it under the guise of some 
benefit to the Indian has been 9 until it would take not 
only the three months we have spent in the investigation but it 
to make a comprehensive report of 
in the bureau and which ought to 
be corrected. * * There are treaties which ought to be 
wiped out. The bureau seems to the committee to be 
almost a government within a government. So little attention 
has been paid to it that the appropriations during the last six 
years have increased from $9,000,000 plus to approximately $16,- 
000,000. * * The statutory list of employees in the service 
at the 8 time is something over 6,000. 


I wonder what Mr. Snyder would say now if he learned 
that the appropriation bill before us carries more than 
$28,000,000 for the Indian Bureau for the next fiscal year. 
I shall refer to this statement of Congressman Snyder later 
in my remarks. 

Congressman KELLY, in the speech to which I have re- 
ferred, stated that the $13,000,000 expended by the Indian 
Bureau is to enable 


More than 5,000 Government employees to supervise and super- 
intend less than 50,000 Indian families. It assigns a Government 
agent to every 10 families for 1923, as has been the case for 
many years. 


He also stated that this large appropriation— 

Not only did not benefit the Indians, but that they have been 
injured thereby, and that the Indian would be better off if the 
‘bureau had been abolished 25 years ago. 


He further said: k 

The Indians for 90 years have been under the complete control 
of the Indian Bureau, during which time they have been forcibly 
driven off their home lands and herded into reservations which 
were laid out in secret treaties and which have been cut in two 
oftentimes without a word to the Indians concerned. Not a treaty 
made by the United States Government with the Indians has been 
kept; and these acts of faithlessness have either been initiated or 
approved by the Indian Bureau, this great protector of a helpless 
people. But let us forget that black, hideous page of 
our history. These reservations, diminished even as they have 
been, have become very valuable. 


He quotes from a book written by James McLaughlin, who 
for 50 years was an American official dealing with the Indian 
problem. Mr. McLaughlin says: 

It appears to me that it is the duty of the Government to make 
some provision presently for the emancipation of these unhappy 
victims, to deliver them from the evils that guarantee a future of 
ungentle paupery, by giving to the Indian his portion and turn- 
ing him adrift to work out his own salvation. 

Major McLaughlin further stated: 


The Indian was in turn browbeaten and cajoled, bribed and 
punished, threatened and rewarded, and all the worst elements in 
his character developed for want of firm, consistent, and honest 
treatment. 

He spoke of the South Dakota tribe of Indians, which for 
many years lived on its own resources and conquered the 
difficulties before it. He states that when their lands were 
sold and tribal funds developed under the control of the 
Indian Bureau— 


The condition of these Indians to-day is not as hopeful as it 
was when they had no wealth in expectancy and no payments to 
depend upon their advancement has been greatly re- 
tarded by Fhe system under which they live. 

He stated that the system under which they struggled was 
to make of them— 

Paupers in chancery and that they would be better off, so far as 
the future was concerned, if they stood as blanketed Indians on 
the virgin prairie. 

Mr. President, this is the testimony of an American, a 
man of ability, who sympathized with the Indians and de- 
sired their welfare, and who speaks out of the plentitude 
of his 50 years of experience with the Indians. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s knowledge of the work of the Indian 
Bureau enables him to speak authoritatively of its ineffi- 
ciency, extravagance, and waste, to say nothing of its de- 
moralizing effects upon the morale and character of the 
Indians themselves. 

Mr. KELLY, in his address, refers to the methods employed 
by the Indian Bureau to perpetuate its power, and to nullify 
any efforts to improve the situation and bring about better 
conditions and more satisfactory results. He states that if 
an Indian shows any activity against the Bureau system 
or control, though he may have the support of a vast 
majority of the members of his tribe, that means nothing 
to the superintendent, who has the power to say “no.” He 
then states: 

It would take volumes to record the schemes which have been 
used to overthrow the will of the majority and substitute the will 
of a minority. 

Mr. President, I have had hundreds of letters from In- 
dians in all parts of the United States during the past 10 
years, in which facts have been detailed showing the efforts 
of the Indian Bureau, of Indian agents in charge of reser- 
vations, and of subordinate officials, to compel the Indians 
to be silent when they desired to protest against wrongs 
and injustices to which they were subjected. When Indians 
dared to speak, and when they sought to bring to Senators 
or Representatives their grievances, efforts were made to 
punish them or to compel retractions, or to undermine what 
little influence they might have had among their associates 
in the tribes with which they were identified. Silence must 
be observed, the facts must be concealed, and the protests 
of the Indians against their wrongs must be hidden from 
the Congress and from the public. 

Quite recently, when a committee came here to speak for 
the Indians, efforts were made by those in charge at the 
agency to undermine them, to procure their recall, to nullify 
any work which they might do in behalf of the Indians. I 
could refer to many instances where efforts have been made 
by the Indian Bureau or its subordinate officials to prevent 
the facts and the complaints made by Indians being brought 
to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. KELLY in his speech refers to the rump conventions, 
meetings of the faithful without notice to any others, re- 
fusal to authorize traveling expenses, and the devious but 
effective methods employed by the bureau in smothering 
the desires of the Indians. Then he says: 

It is brutal business, but necessary if the bureau is to endure. 


He mentions a case where the Flathead Indians had an 
election, but the results were nullified because the superin- 
tendent did not approve of the action of the tribe. 

Mr. KELLY says the Indians have interests which will for- 
ever conflict with the interests of the Indian Bureau and 
therefore the latter does not allow the Indians to elect their 
own delegates freely, nor can the Indians even select their 
own attorneys. I know that as a fact. 

I quote further from Mr. KELLY: 

Officials on the reservation and in Washington promise special 
favors for the silence of leaders who have voiced complaints, It 
is very easy to throw money and position in the way of the man 
who is a potential trouble maker for the bureau. Many have 
been tempted and some have fallen, but it is well to record for 
the sake of human nature that the great majority have spurned 
the bureau bribe and have refused to sell out their fellows for 
individual gain. * * 
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He refers. to the efforts made to set one tribe against an- 
other —Flatheads against the Blackfeet and the Sioux against 
the Crows. 

I am tempted to refer further to the speech of Mr. 
KELLY, wherein he shows the misconduct of the Government 
in dealing with the Indians. In 1855 the United States 
negotiated a treaty with the Blackfeet Indians which recog- 
nized their ownership to a large tract of territory bounded 
on the north by the Canadian line, on the west by the sum- 
mit of the Rockies, and on the south by the Musselshell 
River and the Missouri to the mouth of the Milk River, 
and on the east from the mouth of the Milk River north to 
the Canadian line. That was to be the home and the hunt- 
ing ground of the Indians, and in 1887 an Executive order, 
followed by other Executive orders, took away, without con- 
sulting the Indians, more than one-half of their lands. 
They were not advised of these various Executive acts until 
the military forces of the United States rounded up the 
Indians and drove them north. . 

Though the Indian Bureau was to furnish them food supplies 
under the treaty, in the winter of 1887 many hundreds of the 
Indians died by starvation. ‘ 

In 1887 the Government urged the Indians to dispose of 
a part of their territory, and later, in 1896, the Government 
sent other representatives to urge them to sell the western 
part of the reservation. The Indians, in dealing on unequal 
terms, and subjected to influences coercive or otherwise, 
yielded, and there were placed to their credit in the Treas- 
ury $3,000,000; but this sum has been spent by the Indian 
Bureau for the alleged benefit of the Indians, though they 
have not been benefited. The fact is that starvation and 
disease and ill treatment at the hands of the Government 
and of the Indian Bureau decimated their ranks and 
brought misery and wretchedness upon them. 

Mr. W. W. Gibbs, who was an inspector in the Indian 
Service and who resigned, stated that he entered the 
service— 


“In the belief that the Indian Bureau was designed and con- 
ducted as a benefaction to the race,” but that he was leaving the 
service, convinced that it is the Indian’s “Old Man of the Sea,” 
who will try to cling around his neck in a strangle hold forever. 


In an article published January 14, 1917, Mr. Gibbs 
stated that from contact and association with the Indian 
he had become convinced that— 


His treatment by the Government is one of continued error 
heaped upon initial mistake— 


He refers to the condition of the Indians as serfdom, 
which— 


is a greater reproach to this Nation than was the slavery of 
the negro. The tenure of the title to his lands and the holding 
of his funds by the Government are sometimes used to coerce 
him into compliance with the Government requirements, thus 
sapping independence and undermining his character. 


Mr. President, Mr. O. K. Chandler, who has Indian blood 
in his veins, and who is a man of integrity and intelligence, 
and who now represents, I understand, the Osages, the Qua- 
paws, and perhaps some branches of some other tribes, and 
who is in Washington in the interest of the Indians, wrote 
a letter on the 8th instant to the senior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazier], chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. I want to read this letter. He states: 


WasHincTon, D. C., January 8, 1931. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Frazier: You will pardon me, but I just wish 
to get this thought across to you; it’s true and reflected all down 
through the so-called Indian policy“ from its inception to where 
it has about reached, so far as the Indian is concerned, the last 
stage of decay: 

The Indian Bureau has followed relentlessly, from a property 
standpoint and a human standpoint, in the handling of the In- 
dian problem the policy of “don’t let your right hand know 
what your left hand is doing,” until the Indian is thoroughly 
convinced, justly or unjustly, that the bureau is doing him with 
both hands. And he will never get away from this viewpoint as 
long as the bureau keeps his hands out of his dough and their 
hands in—to the elbow. And the problem would become more 
simple and easier of solution if the bureau could. tear itself away 
from looking upon the Indian as “none are good; no, not one,” 
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in the shaping of the Indian’s future course of conduct and 
making that course possible of accomplishment. 
These principles are fundamental and date back to the begin- 
Take away from any race its property, its government; 
destroy its leadership, and deny it a voice or major cooperative 
part in the handling of the property of which you have dispos- 


„sessed it, upon what sane theory could you expect that race to 


soar to heights equal to that of a race enjoying all these privileges 
and opportunities? It doesn’t make any difference whether you 
start with a wild race or a tame one—you will have a dead race 
at the finish. 
With kind regards, I am sincerely, 
O. K. CHANDLER. 

Mr. President, that man speaks with knowledge. He was 
in the Indian Service for a number of years and became 
acquainted with the operations of the bureau and the un- 
satisfactory results of its administration. 

In my opinion, Congress has been derelict in its duty. Its 
attention has frequently been challenged to the wrongs 
which have been inflicted upon the Indians and the ob- 
stacles which have been interposed to legislation in their 
behalf. Its attention has been challenged to the Indian 
Bureau, and to the weakness and inadequacy of the system 
developed for the control of the Indians to bring about 
their happiness and welfare and qualify them for citizenship 
in this Republic. Notwithstanding these complaints, Con- 
gress has failed to deal with this question in a broad, com- 
prehensive, and fundamental way, as a result of which there 
is still an Indian problem. There is no consistent, rational, 
sound, and satisfactory program for the development and 
civilization of the Indians. The Government as well as the 
Indian Bureau are still wandering in uncertain and devious 
paths, with no well-defined objective. 

A committee of the Senate, under a resolution authoriz- 
ing a searching and thorough investigation of the whole 
Indian question, has been conducting hearings in Washing- 
ton and at various reservations, and has accumulated im- 
portant data which will be useful if Congress and the Indian 
Bureau are willing to deal with this problem and determine 
once and for all upon a policy which will result in the 
salvation of the Indians temporally and spiritually. But 
there are evidences that the Indian Bureau and its army of 
employees will be averse to accepting recommendations by 
the committee. Indeed, as I am advised, there have been 
efforts to thwart its work and to discredit its activities. I 
can only express the hope that the investigation will prove 
of benefit to the Indians and an advantage to the Govern- 
ment; that it will be the basis of a new policy which will 
redound to the advantage of the Indians and enable, if it 
does not require, the Government to discharge in an honor- 
able way the heavy responsibilities resting upon it as the 
guardian of more than 200,000 human beings. 

A few days ago in the consideration of the bill now before 
us, I referred to the fact that much was expected of the 
new Indian Commissioner, but I stated that unless he had 
great courage and a definite objective, he would be crushed 
beneath the forces of a powerful bureaucracy. It is a diffi- 
cult task to combat an old system founded upon bureau- 
cratic regulation. It is one of the evils incident to all gov- 
ernments that powerful machines will develop; that reac- 
tionary forces are consolidated and become intrenched, and 
oppose reform and fight against the sunlight of progress 
that should stream into dark recesses of governmental and 
bureaucratic organizations. 

I referred in my address a few days ago to what is called the 
“Report of Advisors on Irrigation on Indian Reservations.” 
Secretary Work appointed in 1927 a commission consisting 
of Porter J. Preston, an engineer of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; Ray P. Teele, agricultural expert of the Agricultural 
Department; and C. A. Engle, supervising engineer of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, to make a survey of the Indian 
reclamation projects and to consider other questions con- 
nected with the functions of the Indian Bureau and con- 
ditions of the Indians. Unfortunately Mr. Teele died before 
the work of the commission was completed, but the com- 
mission continued in the execution of its task and sub- 
mitted a voluminous report, consisting of some five hundred 
pages of closely printed matter, relating to many questions 
dealing with the Indian problem, the work of the Govern- 
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ment, and the work of the Indian Bureau dealing with the 
Indians. The report contains important data, and as I 
view it is a strong indictment of the Indian Bureau, and 
particularly its work in connection with irrigation projects. 
It shows the enormous sums which have been wasted by the 
Indian Bureau, the unsatisfactory results of many of its 
activities, and the deplorable condition of the Indians. I 
referred to the fact that this report slumbered in the 
archives of the Indian Bureau and perhaps would not have 
seen the light of day had it not been for the efforts of the 
Senate committee, which, as I have stated, is making an 
investigation of the Indian question. In the report I note 
under the head of Some of the Effects and Difficulties of 
the Indian Bureau ” that the commission declared 

That there is too much centralization of authority in the Wash- 

n office; that the officials who know the Indians and the 
local conditions have no authority, and that the officials who do 
have authority do not know the Indians and the local conditions. 

The further statement is made that one of the defects of 
the Indian Bureau is the “disposition to continue doing 
things in the same way.” 

That is one of the propensities, the ineradicable quality 
of bureaucracy—continuing to do things in the same old 
way with all of the faults and follies and wrongs that have 
been incident to carrying out policies in the old way. 

I commend this report to Senators and to those who are 
seeking to know the facts concerning the Indian situation 
and the work of the Indian Bureau. The report, among 
other things, calls attention to the 24,000 Indians suffering 
from tuberculosis, and to the 34,000 afflicted with trachoma. 

Mr. C. R. Trowbridge, inspector, made a report in August, 
1928, concerning conditions upon the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation. From my study of the condition of the Indians I 
feel certain that if reports were made as to conditions upon 
other reservations they would reveal a situation far more 
deplorable and calling for more severe criticism than the 
report dealing with the Klamath Reservation. Under the 
head of “ General Conditions,” this paragraph appears: 

General conditions are considered only fair, criticism confined 
largely to excessive cost of operations; unsatisfactory service ren- 
dered by some employees; lack of law and order enforcement and 
evident irregularities in grazing feature. Superintendent inclined 
to leniency with employees. Comparatively few individual com- 
plaints from Indians. Demands for removal of superintendent 
covered in petitions and reports submitted. Excessive absences 
of superintendent not conducive to efficiency. 

Great possibilities for economy by abandonment of sawmill, 
irrigation project, and experimental farm. Not self-supporting and 
annual deficits, with no possibility for redemption. Budget esti- 
mates usually approved for full amount and naturally expended 
during fiscal year. Indians object to excessive cost of adminis- 
tration, ranging from 14 to 22 per cent of gross income for past 
three years. Excessive loans to patent-in-fee Indians, with many 
not secured. Office organization weak. Lax system in labor em- 
ployment provided opportunity for fraud. General shake-up in 
personnel desirable. Excessive number of employees in forestry 
branch. Gross ignorance of regulations both forestry and agency 
branches. Breach between superintendent and forestry officials. 
Forestry employees performing outside work, with pay from log- 
ging companies. Heretofore, free subsistence at expense of logging 
companies, therefore obligated. 

In another part of the report he refers to the per capita 
costs which are to be met by the Indians in administering 
the Klamath Reservation. He states that for the year 1927 
the per capita costs amount to $83 and that the Klamath 
Indians receive only 78 cents of each dollar of income re- 
ceived by them from their praperties during the preceeding 
fiscal year. 

Speaking of the Indian Bureau, Mr. Edgar B. Meritt, who 
was with the Indian Bureau for many years as assistant 
commissioner and whose place has been taken by Mr. Scat- 
tergood, while testifying before the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs (p. 415, Vol. I), stated it was his belief 
that— t 

The Indian Bureau should separate itself from the activities of 
the Indians as fast as the Indians could handle their own affairs. 

That was the deliberate judgment of Mr. Meritt as ex- 
pressed then. I regret to say that in his activities he did 
not follow, as I recall, that expressed judgment, and that 
the policies of the bureau for which he was in part responsi- 
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ble were calculated to superimpose indefinitely the bureau 
upon the Indians and to keep them in a state of dependency. 

Mr. Meritt further stated, I believe— 

That we have reached the highest pinnacle at this time of cost to 
the Government in handling Indian affairs. 

Measure that statement, Mr. President, by the bill now 
before us calling for more than $28.000,000 for the next 
fiscal year for the Indian Bureau. At the time this state- 
ment was made by Mr. Meritt the expenses of the bureau 
were very much less by several million dollars than they are 
for the next fisca! year. 

He further stated: 

It is my belief that there will be an Indian Bureau for a great 
many years, but that it will have its work very much reduced 
inside of 20 years, 

At that time the appropriations for the bureau for the 
year when Mr. Meritt was testifying were $12,586,336. For 
the year 1932 the appropriations for the bureau will be more 
than $28,000,000. 

In a report submitted by Mr. Cramton, accompanying 
the Interior appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1932, it is 
stated that in addition to the estimated appropriation of 
$24,840,801.76, the appropriations recommended for their 
benefit amount to $3,275,963. These two sums aggregate 
more than $28,000,000. These facts disprove Mr. Meritt’s 
statement that the work of the Indian Bureau will be very 
much reduced inside of 20 years. This bureau knows no 
limitation upon its expansion. It is increasing in power and 
authority, and its demands annually increase. 

An examination of the hearings before the House com- 
mittee reveals that its demands for appropriations are not 
denied. In my opinion, and I say this without desiring to 
criticize Congress or its committees, the justifications sub- 
mitted by the Indian Bureau, as well as other departments, 
upon which appropriation bills are reported are not suffi- 
cient to justify the demands made or to warrant the appro- 
priations which follow. 

I wish I had time to challenge attention to the hearings 
before the House committee upon the 1931 and the 1932 
appropriation bills. I think that I am within the bounds of 
accuracy when I state that the hearings are disappointing to 
those who seek to learn the condition of the Indians and 
their needs. The representatives of the various departments 
and bureaus—and I am speaking now particularly of the 
Indian Bureau—submit statements as to what they want. 
These are called “ justifications.” In substantially all in- 
stances the amounts asked for are granted. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that vigorous cross-examination of the repre- 
sentatives of the various bureaus would elicit the fact that 
many of the items which are demanded are extravagant and 
wasteful and that the appropriations carried in the bills are 
not justified. 

Referring to the Indian Bureau I find in the House hear- 
ings upon the Interior Department appropriation bill for 
1931 a statement by Mr. W. A. Du Puy, assistant in charge 
of publicity, Indian Bureau. 

May I say by way of parenthesis that many of the bureaus 
have publicity agents, and the departments have publicity 
organizations, which are used to voice the views of their 
officials and indirectly to defend their policies. However, 
this publicity agent wrote a letter which was condemnatory 
of the bureau with which he was connected. The following 
is from the letter: 

The condition of our Indians is deplorable. Something has got 
to be done about it. It ought to be brought out in the open and 
talked about until the people and Congress are aroused to action. 

Mr. Du Puy was suggesting to the editor of Good House- 
keeping that there should be agitation to accomplish this 
result. 

It would be a work of supererogation to marshal the vol- 
ume of testimony given before committees and by persons 
familiar with the Indian Bureau and its workings. The con- 
dition of the Indians after half a billion dollars has been 
spent in their behalf during the past 50 years proves that 
the Indian Bureau has failed in its duty, and that Congress 
has been indifferent to the magnitude of the Indian prob- 
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lem and the inadequacy of the measures adopted for the 
salvation of the Indians. It is time that Congress addressed 
itself with earnestness to remedy a situation which subjects 
it and its agents to merited criticism. Human beings are 
involved; not only their property rights but their personal 
rights are in the hands of the Government and its agencies. 
The Indians are powerless; they have been stripped of their 
property, and, as Secretary Wilbur said, have been kept 
serfs of the soil.” 

The bill under consideration does not challenge the old 
way and the old methods but strengthens them; and as I 
view the situation, it gives no promise of relief from the 
bureaucratic policies which have borne so heavily upon the 
wards of the Government. Fundamental changes are re- 
quired in order to deal justly with the Indians. Pending 
these fundamental changes there should be radical changes 
in administrative policies. 

The Forest Service in the bureau should be reorganized. 
Under the present policy the Indian forests will soon be de- 
stroyed, and the Indians who own them will be deprived of 
any source of revenue. May I add, parenthetically, that the 
La Follette Act of 1909 dealing with the Menominee Indians 
required selective cutting, but the Indian Bureau violated 
the law and cut clean —a phrase which is readily under- 
stood by lumbermen—until the year 1926. It is believed by 
many that if the control of the Indian timber should be 
transferred to the United States Forestry Service it would 
be more advantageous to the Indians than the policy pursued 
by the Indian Bureau. 

There should be an immediate reorganization of the irri- 
gation service. A number of projects should be transferred 
to the Reclamation Bureau in harmony with the recom- 
mendations contained in the Preston-Engle report. 

In any event, there should be an appraisement of the 
benefits derived or to be derived by the users of the water 
supplied by the irrigation projects. In all of the irrigation 
projects the indebtedness should be scaled down to a figure 
which is fair and just and, of course, which is below the 
total indebtedness shown by the Indian Bureau. There 
should be no further money wasted upon projects con- 
demned by all the engineers, among them being Fort Peck, 
Blackfeet, Klamath, and the present extensions upon 
the Flathead, Crow, Fort Belknap, and one or two other 
reservations. 

It is important that steps should be taken to terminate the 
present extravagant and, as many believe, the inhuman 
boarding-school system. In 1932 the boarding schools are 
to receive $11,000,000, as shown by the pending bill, for 
21,000 children, or more than $500 for each child. If these 
children were placed in day schools at or near their homes, 
the cost would not exceed $100 per child and, of course, the 
result would be infinitely better. This would supply $8,000,- 
000 or more for the benefit of the Indians or to be returned 
to the Treasury. 

It may be that boarding schools are necessary upon por- 
tions of the Navajo Reservation, and possibly in one or two 
other reservations. At least 98 per cent of the Indian chil- 
dren who have attended boarding schools returned to their 
homes. They have not been fitted by the instructions re- 
ceived—or the lack of instruction, I should say—in the 
boarding schools, to find places in the economic and indus- 
trial field occupied by the whites; and upon return to their 
homes have become a part of the tribe and have accepted 
the tribal customs. It can be said that the boarding schools, 
so far as fitting the Indian children for a place in the indus- 
trial life of the whites is concerned, have been failures. 
A limited number hold their own and become useful citi- 
zens. However, because of their isolation in the boarding 
schools, they can not adjust to conditions existing among 
the white race. They face a situation in which, no matter 
how desirous they may be to succeed and no matter how 
intellectual they may be, they encounter almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to success. 

The day-school system would secure better results and 
certainly would be more satisfactory if the Indians were 
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permitted to attend schools where white children are being 
educated. 

There are 103,368 Indian children eligible for school. 
There are 67,525 in some school—the rest are not in any 
school. There are about 21,000 in Government boarding 
schools and about 4,000 more in missionary boarding 
schools. There are 36,000 in public schools and about 5,000 
in Indian Bureau day schools. 

Mr. President, I call attention in corroboration of what I 
have said concerning the boarding schools to a memorandum 
prepared by Mr. Chauncy S. Goodrich, of San Francisco. 
Mr. Goodrich is a lawyer of eminence and is familiar with 
the Indian situation. The memorandum, however, deals 
rather with the authority of the Indian Bureau to force 
Indian children into boarding schools: 


It is well known that Indian parents are induced to let their 
children go to schools under threats, sometimes veiled, 
sometimes not, that otherwise they will not receive from the Gov- 
ernment their full quota of rations, etc., even though these are 
secured by treaty. Sometimes threats fail, or their use is deemed 
3 so force is employed, as Mr. Dane Coolidge's statement 
makes clear. 


He refers to an article by Mr. Coolidge entitled “ Child 
Catching Among the Navajos.” 


What is not so well known is that such threats, or force, to 
coerce Indian children’s attendance at schools off the reservations 
are absolutely illegal. In the brief period 1893-94 this was not 
the case. Congress in the earlier year gave statutory effect to a 
policy enabling Indian agents to secure school attendance by the 
withdrawal of rations, clothing, annuities, etc., from parents whose 
children played hookey. (27 U. S. Stats. L. 628, 635.) But in 
1894-95 it retraced this rather questionable step, required consent 
to be voluntary, and declared: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any Indian agent or other employee of 
the Government to induce, or seek to induce, by withholding 
rations or by other improper means the parents or next of kin of 
any Indian to consent to the removal of any Indian child beyond 
the limits of any reservation.” (28 U. S. Stats. L. 313, 906.) 

And subsequent legislation was along the lines of requiring the 
parents’ voluntary consent. (29 U. S. Stat. L. 348.) Although the 
policy of enforcing school attendance by withdrawal of rations 
was again authorized in 1913, in the case of a single tribe, the 
Osages. (38 U. S. Stats. L. 96.) 

There is only one Federal decision on the point in question. 
But it clearly defines the situation after the enactments of 1894-95. 
Judge Shiras said, in a case involving the liberty of an Indian 
girl, removed from a reservation to a school only a few 
miles away (In re Lelah-Puc-Ka-Chee, 98 Fed. 429, 433-435) : 

“The next question for consideration is whether the Indian 
agent has a right to compel the attendance of the Indian at the 
training school, regardless of the wishes of the parents or of the 
children themselves. My attention has not been called to any act 
of Congress making attendance upon this school compulsory upon 
the children of the reservation, or conferring upon the agent the 
power to take the children from their homes and place them in 
the school, and to enforce their remaining at the school by meas- 
ures restrictive of their personal liberty; and I do not understand 
that this compulsory power is claimed to exist, on behalf of the 
respondents. In the answer filed to the petition for the issuance 
of the writ, it is averred that: 

Under the laws of Congress, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the rules and regulations of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, it is the duty of the agent of said reservation and the 
superintendent of the Indian school, in so far as possible, to 
secure the attendance of said school of all children between the 
ages of 5 and 18 years.“ 

And this statement, in my judgment, fairly defines the power 
vested in respondents as Indian agent and superintendent of the 
Indian school. 

But the duty to secure the attendance of the children at the 
school does not include the power to compel their attendance by 
force, contrary to the wishes of their parents. Certainly the right 
to supersede and override parental control in such matters can 
not be based on anything less than congressional action to that 
end, even if that would be effectual unless it was concurred in 
by the Indians acting in their tribal capacity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp at this point the remainder of the memo- 
randum, prepared by Mr. Goodrich, from which I have been 


reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ’ 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


The judge then considers the coercive statute of 1893, and its 
in 1894-95. He says: 
“Under the provisions of this section of the act of 1895 Indian 
agents and school superintendents are clearly prohibited from 
using compulsory means, such as withholding of rations, payment 
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of annuities, or the like, in order to coerce the parents or next 
of kin of any Indian child into permitting the removal of the 
child beyond the reservation; and this congressional enactment 
necessarily abrogates and nullifies all rules and regulations of the 
Department of the Interior, or any of its bureaus, which conflict 
therewith. As the Indian training school in Tama County is be- 
yond the limits of the reservation, the statute just cited is appli- 
cable thereto; and under its provisions the agent in charge thereof 
is forbidden from coercing the parents of the children, by with- 
holding rations, annuities, or the like, into giving consent to the 
removal of their children beyond the limits of the reservation, 
in order that they may be placed in the training school. Not 
only does it appear that Congress has not conferred upon the 
Indian agents and school superintendents the power to take the 
Indian children by force and remove them to schools situated 
beyond the reservation, without the consent of the parents or 
next of kin, but, on the contrary, the consent of the parents 1s 
made a condition to such removal, as well as in cases wherein it 
is proposed to place Indian children in white families. I can see 
no other conclusion from the statute applicable to the situation 
than that in this case, The Indian agent and school superin- 
tendent must seek to secure the attendance of the children of 
the reservation at the training school through the influence of 
the tribe and of the parents of the children; and, to secure such 
influence, the good will and confidence of the adults of the tribe 
must be acquired. This will doubtless require time and careful 
and discreet conduct on the part of the officials. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, much dislike toward the school as a place for 
the education of the Indian children now exists among many of 
the tribe, due partly to the natural belief among the Indians that 
the school training is intended to alienate the pupils from their 
tribe, but also partly due to the overzeal in the past management 
of the affairs of the agency, and to unwise interference of third 
parties, which has resulted in mistrust of the motives of those in 
charge of the reservation and a consequent antagonism to plans 
and purposes intended for the actual advancement and better- 
ment of the condition of the Indians. Owing to the inherent 
nature of the Indians and to the conflict that has existed between 
them and the whites since the advent of the latter upon this 
continent, it must be expected that their suspicions of the motives 
of the whites will be easily aroused and can not be readily allayed. 
It would seem clear that the success of the training school at 
Tama City, as now constituted, can not be assured unless it is 
so conducted as to win the confidence and good will of the tribe 
as a whole, or at least of a large portion of the more progressive 
element; and surely this can not be accomplished by the use of 
force or other means whereby the will of the Indian is overcome, 
leaving his judgment unconvinced. The school and attendance 
thereat should not be made a matter to be feared, but, on the 
contrary, the Indians should be led to understand that this school 
is an institution of their own reservation, and that attendance 
thereat and success therein will benefit their children as Indians, 
and that it is not the purpose to wean the children from the 
tribe and convert them into mere hangers on of the whites. The 
creation of this feeling of confidence in the beneficent purposes 
of the school can not be accomplished in a day, but it is the 
work to which the efforts of the agent and the superintendent 
should be directed, rather than to merely enlarging the compul- 
sory attendance of the children of the reservation. As far as 
possible, all causes of irritation operating on the feelings of the 
adult Indians should be removed, and every means possible should 
be resorted to that will win their confidence and enlist their 
cooperation in carrying on the industrial education of their 
children.” 

The Government neither appealed the case nor elsewhere raised 
the question anew. Later, after the same agent had arrested an 
Indian who had helped an Indian mother rescue her child from 
the school, and such Indian, after obtaining his release in Judge 
Shiras’s court, sued the agent for false arrest and recovered dam- 
ages, the same jurist upheld the verdict, expressing regret that 
the damages awarded were so small. (Peter v. Malin, 111 Fed. 
244 (1901).) 

Mention may also be made of an early State decision which 
passed on the question whether, under a treaty whereby the 
Blackfeet Indians pledged themselves to compel their children to 
attend school, such attendance could be compelled by the Indian 
agent. The Supreme Court of Montana said of this treaty (U. S. 
v. Imoda, 4 Mont. 38, 1 Pac. 721, 723 (1881)): 

It provides for a schoolhouse and a competent teacher at the 
agency, and the Indians on their part contract and promise to 
compel their children, male and female, between the ages of 
6 and 16 to attend school, and it is made the duty of the agent 
to see that this stipulation is carried out. By the terms of the 
treaty the Indians are to compel their children to attend school. 
But the United States is given no authority over the children: 
certainly is not given the right to their custody and sion. 
The agent of the United States is only charged with the duty of 
seeing to it that the Indians redeem their pledge and send ‘heir 
children to school. But suppose they do not? Suppose they 
violate their pledge and fail to perform their contract? Is such 
failure accompanied by a penalty giving the United States the 
right to the possession of the children of the tribe? We think 
not. The United States can not compel these Indian children to 
attend the school. Such attendance can only be enforced by 
their parents or the Indians of the tribe.” 

To summarize: In 1892 Congress authorized the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to enforce school attendance “ by proper means” 
(27 U. S. Stats. L. 143); in 1893 it authorized improper means, 
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but shamefacedly retraced its steps in 1894; since then it has 
again justified the use of coercion against one single tribe 
(Osages); such coercion is probably unconstitutional (see closing 
sentence of first quotation above from Judge Shiras); while it has 
since given the Secretary of the Interior power to enforce such 
rules as may be necessary” to secure school attendance (41 
U. S. Stats. L. 410), it can not be inferred this was intended to 
authorize “improper means,” and, indeed, the inference to the 
contrary must be indulged in. Therefore, any use of force or 
coercion, employed to secure school attendance, is wholly unlawful. 


Mr. KING. Senators will recall that in the.memorandum 
from which I have just read, prepared by Mr. Goodrich, 
there is a reference to Mr. Dane Coolidge. Mr. Dane 
Coolidge, Mr. President, is a graduate of Stamford Univer- 
sity; he was formerly field collector for the British Museum 
and the United States Biological Survey. He is the author 
of many books, and, with Mrs. Coolidge, has recently pub- 
lished a book on the Navajo Indians, on whose reservation 
they stayed at frequent intervals for a number of years. 

Mr. Coolidge is a member of the American Society of 
Mammalogists, and is a member of the Authors’ League of 
America. In a letter written by him under date of Novem- 
ber 12, last year, to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier], chairman of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, he states: 


Dwicut Way END, EAST, BERKELEY, CALIF., 
November 12, 1930. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Chairman Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator FRAZIER: At the request of John Collier, of the 
American Indian Defense Association, I am making you a brief 
statement of my experience with what I consider the greatest 
shame of the Indian Service—the rounding up of Indian children 
to be sent away to Government boarding schools. This business 
of “ kid catching,” as it is called, is rarely discussed with outsiders, 
either by the Indians or by Government employees, but during 
my numerous visits to the Navajo Reservation I have picked up 
a knowledge of its workings. * 

In the fall the Government stockmen, farmers, and other em- 
ployees go out into the back country with trucks and bring in 
the children to school. Many apparently come willingly and 
gladly; but the wild Navajos, far back in the mountains, hide 
their children at the sound of a truck. So the stockmen, Indian 
police, and other mounted men are sent ahead to round them up. 
The children are caught, often roped like cattle, and taken away 
from their parents, many times never to return, They are trans- 
ferred from school to school, given white people’s names, forbidden 
to speak their own tongue, and when sent to distant schools are 
not taken home for three years. 

Those children who are fortunate enough to be kept in the 
reservation schools, are allowed to go home every summer until 
they have passed the lower grades. Then they are sent far away— 
to Albuquerque, Phoenix, or Riverside—where they remain until 
from 16 to 18 years of age. During all this time they are under 
institutional care, such as with us is considered fit only for 
orphans, at a minimum of expense; and they return to their 
homes with a white man’s education, but unable to talk to their 

arents. 

5 It is the claim of the Indian Service that this education 18 
necessary to fit the Navajos to meet the competition of the out- 
side world,” but most of them come back to herd sheep. A few 
work in the railroad towns as mechanics and laborers, the girls 
as cooks and servants, but the majority of the schoolboys, who go 
into the outside world, do so as common laborers. They compete 
with Mexicans on the section gangs of the railroad or with 
negroes in the lumber camps at McNary, and the moral pollution 
which follows these contacts often turns them into despised 
“school bums.” 

Back in the hogans of their people the returned schoolboys 
are quite unfitted for their life. They can not even herd sheep. 
But generally the parents, or some rich member of their clan, 
will give them a start on shares and, marrying some returned 
schoolgirl, they will take up the life of an Indian. In exceptional 
cases they become truck drivers and traders or go into Govern- 
ment service, but for the girls there is almost no opportunity 
except in domestic service in town. They must start in all over 
again to learn to spin and weave and handle their sheep and 

‘oats. 

j It is a question, therefore, whether the benefits of this com- 
pulsory education justify the separation of little children from 
their mothers at the tender age of 6 or 7. If they run away from 
school on account of homesickness they are transferred to Phoenix 
or some far-distant place to be kept there three years, unreturned. 
In 1925, while visiting Henry Chee Dodge, then chief of the Navajo 
council, I noticed a sad-faced little boy who sat alone, always 
looking down the road. He had been sent to the Tohatchee 
School, some 60 miles from his home, but, becoming lonely for his 
mother, had run away several times. For this he had been ordered 
transferred to Phoenix and had ran away again. He had come to 
appeal to the chief of all the Navajos to save him from that long 
separation, but even the chief was powerless. He was compelled to 
surrender the boy to the school authorities and see him sent away. 
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While at Klag-e-toh trading post a Navajo girl ran away from 
the Burke School, about a hundred miles away, and came home. 
She was nearly 16 years old, but had been hidden in different 
sheep camps by her mother and could not speak a word of English. 
When she was taken to school she wore all her necklaces and 
jewelry, which were heirlooms, but these were taken from her. 
Then she was punished and shut up in a closet for repeatedly 
speaking Navajo. She ran away at last, but the trader did his duty 
and reported her presence to the school. 

At this same post a Government stockman was boasting of his 
kindness while out collecting school children. In all his expe- 
rience, he said, he had never had a mother make serious objection 
when he explained to her through his interpreter how well her 
child would be treated and how necessary it was that he should 
go. But the previous week, while driving along the highway near 
Houck, he had seen a boy herding sheep and had turned out 
across the flat and caught him. The mother wept and protested 
and even used violence; so, having no interpreter to explain, the 
stockman had taken the boy by force. 

This stockman had previously been describing the overcrowded 
conditions at Fort Defiance, where, according to him, the children 
slept three in a bed, like sardines. But when I suggested that, 
knowing the crowded conditions and the mother’s need for her 
boy, he might have passed by and said nothing, he replied in 


substance as follows: 

“No, sir! That isn’t the way the Government works, My 
orders are to bring in every child of school age, and that's what 
I'm going to do. It is up to the people at the fort to take care of 
them.” 

At that time, in 1928, on account of the spread of trachoma, 
certain schools on the reservation had been denominated tra- 
choma schools” and all infected children were transferred to 
them, while conversely, all uninfected children were sent away 
to nontrachoma schools. The superintendent at Fort Defiance 
was therefore overwhelmed by scores of strange, sick children, 
with no extra appropriation to care for them—his hospital all 
built but not a single bed provided, distracted parents rushing in 
to find their little ones; but his stockman was never too busy to 
stop and carry on his “ kid snatching.” 

The heartbreak and misery of this compulsory taking of chil- 
dren was never more fully exemplified than on my recent visit to 
Lees Ferry, Ariz., where old Jodie, or Joe Paiute, lives. He is the 
last of his people in that part of the country and he and his 
wife had 10 children. But, as they came of school age, they were 
taken from him, and of the first eight all but one died in school. 
One daughter survived and was sent to Riverside. But, like all 
of them, she was given a white person’s name, her Indian name 
was not adequately recorded, and though he had tried to find 
where she is, the school has lost all track of her. 

While working for me Jodie informed me that the truck was 
soon coming over to take his little boy and girl, the last 2 chil- 
dren of 10. His wife, he said, sat and cried all the time, and he 
asked me what he should do. I told Jodie, and I tell the world, 
that a mother has a right to her children. They are hers, and 
since the others had all died or been lost he should take these 
and his little band of sheep and hide far back in the mountains. 

Poor old Jodie said nothing, and I suppose by this time his chil- 
dren are shut up in school. But every year in that school, as in 
most others, there are epidemics of influenza and other diseases. 
Very likely his last two will die. In special cases like that I think 
the Government should relent and allow them to grow up wild. 
And in all cases where the parents object or the children are 
afraid to go, I think the child catchers should be called off. 

I have heard too many stories of cowboys running down children 
and bringing them hog-tied to town to think it is all an accident, 
due to the unthinking brutality of a superior race. It is a part of 
the regular system where the Indians are shy and wild—and no 
matter how crowded the buildings are the children are caught, just 
the same. 

My reason for submitting these facts to your committee is that 
no Government employee, no matter how kind-hearted, would dare 
to mention the practice; while the traders and white residents on 
the reservation are even more compelled to silence. Yet it is a 
condition easily solved if day schools are installed and transfers to 
distant schools abolished. If they could see their children every 
day, as we see ours, the mothers would gladly send them to 
school. But if they are torn from their arms and rted far 
away, given strange names, and taught an alien tongue, the 
mothers will sit like old Jodie's wife and weep and watch the 
road. 

DANE COOLIDGE. 

(Notarized before Nancy M. Evans, notary public for Alameda 
County, whose commission expires August 1, 1934.) 


Mr. President, before directing my remarks to the evils of 
the boarding school, I was calling attention to some sugges- 
tions of reforms which I thought should be put immediately 
into execution. Let me proceed with one or two further 
suggestions. Before doing so, however, may I state that the 
extravagance of the present boarding-school system is not 
only exemplified by the statement I have made, that under 
this bill $500 per capita is to be paid for this boarding- 
school system, whereas in the day school, where the children 
will be at home and can see their parents, $100 would be 
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sufficient, but I call attention to another item showing the 
extravagance of this system. 

The Fort Totten School at North Dakota has 265 pupils. 
There are 45 school employees and 7 teachers—1 employee 
for every 6 children. This situation could be duplicated in 
practically all of the boarding schools upon the Indian res- 
ervations. I might add that many or some of the boarding 
schools are so crowded that the health of the children is 
impaired. It could not be otherwise. 

Boarding schools should be abolished. The day school 
should be inaugurated. It would result in economies, and 
it would improve the morale of the Indians and make more 
certain their rehabilitation and their education. 

Another matter to which I desire to call attention is that 
there should be an immediate cessation of misappropriat- 
ing Indian tribal funds, which are expended without the 
consent of the Indians, and too often without any beneficial 
results. The entire allotment system should be reconsid- 
ered. The practice of disposing of allotted lands imme- 
diately upon the death of the allottees is harmful to the 
Indians. 

In my opinion, under the policy now pursued by the In- 
dian Bureau, within a few years most of the Indians will 
be landless; their allotments will be owned by the white set- 
tlers; and the Indians, without land, without resources, 
without means of support will be placed in a precarious 
situation, and probably will be charges upon the Govern- 
ment. Certainly, because of the failure of the Government 
to qualify them for industrial or other service they will not 
be capable of meeting the strenuous conditions of our indus- 
trial and economic life. 

The so-called reimbursable charges, which have been im- 
posed by the bureau upon allotted land contrary to law, 
should be charged off. The allotment act provides that the 
trust patent shall be discharged at the end of the trust 
period, free from lien or other incumbrance, and every trust 
patent contains similar language. The Indian Bureau has, 
however, disregarded the law; and when the Indians at- 
tempted to test the legal questions involved the bureau has 
refused to permit them to bring suits, on the ground that it 
was contrary to the economic program of the President. 

It is believed by some Indians, and by those familiar with 
their needs, that the Indians should be permitted to combine 
their allotments into larger bodies of land capable of being 
operated in harmony with modern business methods. In 
other words, the Indians should be permitted to incorporate 
and operate under a modern corporate system, or perhaps 
under what some might call a limited communal system. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator with a question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALCOTT. When the Senator speaks of being incor- 
porated, I take it that he means under the laws of the State. 

Mr. KING. Yes; or in perhaps what might be denomi- 
nated a voluntary association, or a sort of communal form. 
I do not mean, of course, in the sense of communism in 
Russia, but that they might be permitted to bring their lands 
together and operate them through a corporation or in a 
communal way, associating together as they have done in 
some reservations. 

Mr. WALCOTT. The Senator, of course, is aware that 
that is quite a vital part of the program that is being 
seriously considered now by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. KING. I am glad that this matter is receiving 
attention, and hope that the committee may report some 
measure that will change the present system. 

Secretary Work, in his report in 1927, pointed out that 
the credit available through the Indian Bureau availed 
practically nothing to the agricultural development of the 
Indians. The situation has not been remedied, and in the 
pending bill the Indians of the whole United States, exclu- 
sive of the 4,000 Pima Indians, are allowed only $350,000 
for agricultural credit for the next year, of which not more 
than $65,000 can be loaned to any one tribe. This sum of 
$350,000 must take care of the aged and infirm Indians 
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who have allotted land, and of higher education of all Indian 
boys and girls. This means a maximum agricultural credit 
of less than $1.40 per year per Indian. The effect of this 
strangulation of credit is to compel the Indians to lease 
their lands to white lessees. 

While upon that point may I say, although I intended to 
discuss it later, and may do so, that the policy pursued by 
the Indian Bureau is rapidly diminishing the allotted hold- 
ings of the Indians? They have no agricultural credit ade- 
quate for their needs and to enable them to develop and 
cultivate their lands. They are thus unable to reclaim their 
land; lacking in capital and in agricultural experience and 
training, they are helpless and become hopeless. 

As Senators know, most of the lands allotted to the In- 
dians are found in arid regions or in elevated plateaus or 
in mountainous districts. The lands are what are called 
“raw” lands and can only be reclaimed and made produc- 
tive by strenuous means and by years of toil and struggle, 
The task of reclaiming these lands can only be performed 
by persons of resolute courage and high endeavor—persons 
who can stand the storms and tempests; the hardships and 
the vicissitudes that have attended the settlement of the 
West. The settlement of the Dakotas has been portrayed 
in a work entitled Giants of the Earth.” It required men 
and women to carry into these western wilds the flag and 
institutions of this Republic. The Winning of the West” 
is an epic and a tragedy. Even now, with the lessons and 
experiences of the past, the white men and women who 
seek homes upon reclamation projects not infrequently 
despair and either abandon the quest or lose their lives in 
the unequal struggle with nature and savage elements. 
How can it be expected that the Indians, untrained and un- 
skilled in agricultural pursuits—without some of the sturdy 
qualities that have characterized the pioneers of the West; 
without understanding the questions and problems involved 
in reclaiming arid wastes in producing crops—should 
succeed? 

If the Government had, many years ago, adopted a policy 
that recognized the weaknesses, as well as the strength of 
the Indians—their qualities and capabilities—the limita- 
tions to which they were subject—and had, in a just and 
humane way, carried out a wise and sound policy, the Indian 
problem would have been solved. If the Indians had been 
instructed in agricultural pursuits, had been furnished com- 
petent and suitable teachers and aids, they would have ad- 
vanced far along the pathway of independence. It was 
absurd to place the Indians upon arid and semiarid lands 
or in sections where climatic conditions forbade successful 
agricultural pursuits and expect them to make a success of 
farming and to become self-supporting. Obviously it was a 
cruel injustice to the Indians, after having placed them in 
this situation, to leave them without instruction and to 
foist upon them irrigation projects costing tens of millions 
of dollars which they were expected to meet, though it was 
manifest that some of these projects were not feasible and 
that much of the land under them was not susceptible of 
irrigation and that still other sections, because of the ex- 
treme altitude, required no irrigation. The Preston-Engle 
report shows that many of the irrigation projects were 
doomed to failure and that substantially all would prove of 
no advantage to the Indians. 

The result has been that most of the irrigation projects 
have proven an injury to the Indians and have resulted or 
will result in the loss of their land allotments. Millions of 
dollars of alleged indebtedness have been piled upon the 
bowed backs of the Indians and each year their holdings 


have diminished and the white man has succeeded to the | 


Indians’ title. Unless a different policy is immediately 
entered upon and the Indians are trained in agricultural 
pursuits and fortified to meet the vicissitudes and trials of 
reclaiming arid lands, those having allotments under irri- 
gation projects will lose their estates, will be condemned to 
poverty, and broken and dispirited they will be wanderers 
in the earth, incapable of breasting the industrial and eco- 
nomic billows which will engulf and destroy them. As 
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stated by the Preston-Engle report, the Indian allotments 
will soon pass into the hands of the white man. 

Senators are familiar with the struggles and hardships 
encountered by the pioneers in reclaiming the deserts and 
the plains and the arid lands of the West. They know of 
the many failures which have attended reclamation projects 
and the millions which have been lost. The Reclamation 
Service has been compelled to admit that tens of millions of 
dollars have been lost in projects which were not feasible 
and to recommend that the settlers upon many other proj- 
ects have their obligations scaled down and a long period of 
time granted, without interest, to make the required pay- 
ments. The Reclamation Service has been criticized because 
of these engineering mistakes and the unwise policies which 
it has too often pursued. Many of the settlers upon the 
reclamation projects have had experience in business and 
in agricultural pursuits. They have in most instances had 
some capital and credit, and yet failure attended the 
struggles of many. 

I repeat, the conduct of the Indian Bureau in handling 
irrigation projects and in its treatment of the Indians under 
these projects has been worse than a blunder; it has been 
a tragedy, and it will result in depriving thé Indians of their 
property and wasting their lives in vain pursuits. It is a 
dark chapter that deals with the Indian irrigation projects. 

The difficulty and, indeed, impossibility, of ascertaining 
what appropriations are made in behalf of tribes or groups 
of Indians, and the uses to which appropriations are made, 
and the complicated system employed by the Indian Bureau 
in keeping its accounts, call for drastic changes in the book- 
keeping and accounting system of the Indian Bureau. A 
new budgeting system is demanded which will enable Con- 
gress and the Indians to know what is being done with the 
moneys belonging to the Indians. There are many other 
suggestions which could be made as to immediate changes 
in the administration of Indian affairs that would rectify 
some of the evils now existing, but I shall await the report 
of the Frazier committee, believing that it will contain im- 
portant recommendations and suggested reforms. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the indifference 
of the Indian Bureau to the health of the Indians. The 
attention of the bureau has been challenged over and over 
again to the inadequacy of the measures adopted for the 
protection of the health 6f the Indians. The reports which 
have been made indicate a most distressing condition—lack 
of food, lack of sanitation, lack of medical care. There are 
millions for bureaucracy, but inadequate sums to preserve 
the lives of the Indians. In 1927, according to the Preston- 
Engle report, there were 24,000 Indians suffering from tuber- 
culosis and more than 30,000 from trachoma. 

Mr. President, under the head of “Ill Health Interferes 
with Farm Work,” the Preston-Engle report—page 2775— 
contains this statement: 

The failure of any Indians or some tribes to develop their land 
and to become self-supporting is attributable to {il health. 
Many are affected with inherited diseases, particularly with tuber- 
culosis. On the Fort Belknap Reservation it is reported that 
about two-thirds of the Indians have tuberculosis. The preva- 
lence of tuberculosis is frequently attributable to inadequate and 
insanitary housing conditions. On some reservations the Indians 
live in tents, tepees, or temporary shacks; on others, they have 
houses, but the houses, especially in winter, are closed tightly, 
and without means of ventilation. Another principal cause of 
ill health is undernourishment; many Indians do not have suffi- 
cient food, or food of proper variety. Among some tribes the 
drug habit is increasing at an alarming rate. It is stated by some 


who are apparently informed that more than half the Indians in 
some tribes are drug addicts. 


Mr. President, many reports have been made aiming the 
failure of the Indian Bureau to care for the health of the 
Indians. These reports have conclusively established that 
epidemics went unchecked, that conditions existed which 
inevitably would result in disease and death, and that 
proper sanitation was neglected; lack of nourishment ex- 
isted; and yet, in the face of these reports, the bureau failed 
to meet the situation or to adopt those measures which 
common prudence required. 


| 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
a few days ago, when we were discussing the bill before us, 
referred to the Indian Bureau and its failure to properly 
discharge the duties devolving upon it. As Senators know, 
he is a member of the Frazier committee and has visited 
the reservations for the purpose of investigating conditions 
in order that he, with his associates, might carry out the 
instructions of the Senate found in the resolution under 
which the committee is acting. 

In the course of a brief statement made by him he said: 

Unless there is some improvement in the Indian Service with 
reference to taking care of the health and condition of the In- 
dians, unless the people working in the Indian Service actually 
go out and do something for the Indians and thus do something 
to earn their salaries, which they are not doing at the present 
time, then I would be in favor of doing away with the Indian 
Bureau entirely, because I think in many instances the Indians 
would be better off without the Indian Bureau than with it, con- 
sidering the way it has been conducted in the past in many of 
these places. 


He also referred to the unsatisfactory method adopted by 
the Indian Bureau in dealing with the farming operations 
on Indian lands, and stated: 

Our observation has been, since we have been on the committee 
investigating farming operations and how they have been con- 
ducted, that they have been carried on by the Indian Bureau in 
the most slipshod fashion. As a matter of fact, we visited, I be- 
lieve, pretty nearly all of the reservations in the country. We 
have not found 10 of the so-called farmers that have actually 
gone out and visited the Indians or attempted to show them how 
to conduct their farming operations. We have gone to places 
where we would have whole tribes of Indians present and have 
asked the whole tribe if any Indians there had ever been shown 
by any farmer how to plant his crops and how to farm. Almost 
invariably at every place not an Indian could say that a farmer 
had ever been on his place to show him how to do any farming 
of any kind or character. 

In Oklahoma, where we visited very recently, we found the bureau 
had field agents down there. The field agents as a matter of fact 
had not visited their Indians at all. Some of the Indians were 
found living in their little shacks sick and half starved, without 
food or clothing or anything else; no doctor had ever visited them; 
no field agent had ever visited them; not a person belonging to 
the Indian Service had ever visited their homes or witnessed their 
condition. 


The Preston report declares that for a number of years the 
annual congressional appropriations ranged from $12,000,000 
to $14,000,000. Two million or more of this sum was re- 
imbursable, and the remainder was to be a gratuity appro- 
priation. As I have heretofore shown, the appropriations 
have increased from year to year until the stupendous sum 
of $28,000,000 is carried in the pending bill. From these 
vast appropriations no adequate results have been obtained, 
and it is manifest that under the present system the appro- 
priations will be enlarged from year to year until all of the 
funds of the Indians have been wasted and absorbed, and 
that in the meantime, if they have not been made self-sup- 
porting, they will be left in a more helpless condition than 
they were when the Government asserted jurisdiction over 
them. 

Mr. President, under the enforced policy of the bureau, the 
Indians are being deprived of their lands. The irrigation 
program carried forward by the bureau has proven a suc- 
cessful weapon in depriving the Indians of their allotments. 
It was obvious that the irrigation projects would prove costly. 
The Indians, however, were led to believe that they would 
be benefited by these projects and that their lands, where 
they could be irrigated, could obtain an adequate water 
supply at a comparatively small cost. All these representa- 
tions have proven false, and the irrigation projects, as I 
have indicated, have been snares in the path of the Indians. 
The Indians were led to believe that when they received their 
allotments and obtained title to the same, their lands would 
be free from liens and encumbrances. The act of February 
8, 1887, provides— 

That upon the approval of the allotments provided for in this 


act by the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause patents to 
issue therefor in the name of the allottees, which patents shall 


be of the legal effect, and declare that the United States does and 
will hold the land thus allotted for the period of 25 years, in trust 
for the sole use and benefit of the Indians to whom such allot- 
ments shall have been made, or, in case of his decease, of his 
heirs, according to the laws of the State or Territory where such 
land is located, and that at the expiration of said period the 
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United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian, or 
his heirs as aforesaid, in fee, discharged of said trust and free of 
all charges or incumbrance whatsoever: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States may in any case in his discretion extend 
the period * * *, 

Mr. President, notwithstanding this solemn declaration of 
the statute that when the United States conveyed the allot- 
ments to the Indian, or his heirs, the land should be received 
in fee and discharged of any trust and should be free from 
all charges and incumbrances whatsoever, the bureau has 
adopted a policy which, in its results, has deprived many 
of the Indians of their lands, and if continued will leave 
most of them landless and stripped of their possessions. 
Already we find many of the Indian allotments owned by 
the whites, and the report being made that the irrigation 
projects are for the white men instead of the Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. How would it be possible for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to say to a nonrestricted Indian 
that he should not sell his land if he had full title to it? 
I know that that policy could apply to the restricted Indian, 
but as to the nonrestricted Indian I do not think any such 
proposition ever could be put into force. 

Mr. KING. If I understand my colleague I do not differ 
from him. There are about 225,000 restricted Indians and 
a large number of them have allotments under irrigation 
projects. I am referring in this branch of the discussion to 
the irrigation policy of the Indian Bureau. Of course, those 
Indians who have received their patents and are unrestricted 
may dispose of their lands, and, as I understand the law, the 
Government can not interfere. 

In Oklahoma there are many unrestricted Indians that 
have received patents to their lands. They are citizens and 
many of them participate in the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship and are engaged in activities common to the 
white people in the communities where they are found. 
But I am now referring, as stated, to those Indians who have 
allotments particularly in the States of North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. However section 5 
which I have quoted, as I understand the situation, applies 
to all lands patented by the Government to the Indians. 
Later, under this statute, they obtained their lands free of 
all charges or encumbrances whatsoever. Notwithstanding 
this statute, the Indians who have allotments under irriga- 
tion projects are not receiving their lands free from liens 
and encumbrances. Perhaps I should not limit this state- 
ment to Indians under irrigation projects. It may be that 
Indians not under these projects have imposed upon their 
lands liens and charges in contravention of the statute which 
I have quoted. 

Mr. President, gratuities to the Indians have been made 
which, of course, were not to be charged against the Indians 
or made liens upon their lands. However, efforts have been 
made to saddle these gratuity appropriations upon Indian 
allotments and to create thereby liens which the Indian 
Bureau insists must be discharged. Prior to 1914 no at- 
tempt was made to charge these lands with these gratuity 
advancements made in aid of irrigation. However, in 1914, 
a law was passed, retroactive in terms, under which approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 of gratuity appropriations were declared 
to be liens upon the lands of the Indians. These gratuities, 
as well as others, made subsequent to 1914, are regarded by 
the Indian Bureau as liens upon Indian allotments, liens 
which must be paid. Thousands of acres of lands allotted 
to the Indians and which, under the law, were to be free 
from liens when title passed from the Government, have 
been charged with these liens and the Indians have been 
compelled to pay them. 

Payment has been made in this manner: From year 
to year the lands have been charged with construction 
costs as well as charges for operation and maintenance, 
even though the Indians did not use the water and 
in many cases where the lands were not under canals 
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or ditches. Upon the death of an Indian the Indian Bureau 
disposed of his land. The white man was always the pur- 
chaser, but these accumulated costs and charges were 
treated as a lien. Although the white man may have 
assumed the payment of the same extended over a period 
of 40 years, the heirs of the Indian, if he had heirs, re- 
ceived for the land the agreed purchase price less the accu- 
mulated costs and charges; and where the Indians obtained 
patent and sold their lands, these accumulated costs and 
charges, many of which were illegally charged to the 
Indian, were treated as valid liens, and the vendee, while 
assuming them, obtaining, as stated, a 40-year period in 
which to make payment, secured the land for a price which 
took into account these accumulated costs and charges. 

In other words, the Indians are receiving for their lands 
where they are disposed of, either by the living Indian or by 
the Government upon the death of an allottee, not the full 
value of the lands but the agreed value less the mountain 
of accumulated costs for construction and maintenance, 
which sometimes equal the price of the land itself. I am 
informed that in some instances where the bureau has at- 
tempted to sell the lands of deceased Indians the price 
offered was less than the accumulated costs. My informa- 
tion is that the costs of some of these irrigation projects, 
including the annual maintenance and operation charges, 
exceeded the value of the land with the water rights. 

The Preston-Engle report demonstrates the great injustice 
which has been done to the Indians living under many of 
these Indian Bureau irrigation projects—projects which 
never should have been undertaken and some of which 
should be promptly abandoned. 

The Indian Bureau has charged the cost of some of these 
irrigation projects, as well as the cost of maintenance and 
operation, to the tribal funds of the Indians, although the 
projects were not approved by the Indians and were of no 
advantage to them. The collection of reimbursable debts 
are typically made by transferring the lien, so called, to the 
purchaser of Indian lands, which, of course, as I have stated, 
diminishes the price which he pays for the acquired lands. 
In this manner, it is said, the Indian pays the reimbursable 
lien, but he pays it not to the Government but to the white 
purchaser of his land. The Indian actually pays by taking 
a reduced purchase price for his land. The white purchaser 
receives the lien, valid or invalid, knowing in advance that 
it is so great that it can never be paid except in a small 
part. He knows that the lien will continue to increase and 
the cost of operation and maintenance charges will not be 
paid in full and will accumulate as time goes on. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report to the Senate 
under date of December 1, 1930, states that although the 
Government has expended $36,764,768 in the construction 
of these irrigation projects and $10,998,937.69 in operation 
and maintenance costs, it has received in return but $1,416,- 
299.99 to apply upon the construction costs and $3,753,858.25 
toward the cost of operation and maintenance. It is obvious 
that the Government or the Indians, or both, will sustain 
enormous losses by reason of these irrigation projects. 

As I have stated, the Indians who have funds to their 
credit will have such funds depleted, and many Indians 
who derive no benefit whatever will be compelled to pay 
their proportion of the entire sum charged against their 
tribe, even though they had no land that could be irrigated 
under the project or that was susceptible of irrigation. 
Under some of these projects lands which had not and could 
not be irrigated are charged with a part of the costs of the 
project. This was done without the Indians’ consent and 
against their protest. 

On the Klamath Reservation land high on the mountains, 
covered with stumps, which never can be irrigated, was 
charged with the costs of the Klamath irrigation project 
which the Preston-Engle report recommended should be 
abandoned. 

The question of gratuities and reimbursable payments was 
discussed by Mr. Snyder, chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House, on June 6, 1920. He stated: 
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In that investigation we developed the fact that certain appro- 
priations had been carried for years as reimbursables that should 
have been carried as gratuities. We also found in the reimbursable 
items for irrigation purposes that the same state of affairs existed. 
Money in large amounts for many years, dating back as far as 
1884, had been appropriated for reimbursable irrigation projects 
as gratuities, down to August 1, 1914, when, by some wave of 
imagination, some Member of this body or somebody outside con- 
ceived the idea that the law should be changed by adding the 
words “theretofore” or “ thereafter” in such a way that nearly 
$7,000,000 which had been given to the Indians during these 
previous years should be changed into a liability and made a 
charge upon the Indians’ property. 

Your committee went into those matters very carefully and at 
great length, and it has concluded to bring the bill in here with 
language in it which will correct those matters and straighten up 
the books of the bureau, which up to the time of this investiga- 
tion, in my judgment, have never been in shape so that any 
correct information could be obtained from them. 

I doubt very much whether in this great mass of information 
we have here in the report there is of particularly great value, as 
it has seemed to me, at least, as one member of the committee. 
We had but one man before us out of a great number from the 
Secretary of the Interior down to the second and third assistants 
in the various departments, who was able to give us any but a very 
small amount of information from his actual knowledge. 

For instance, the first witness we had on the stand was the com- 
missioner himself. When we got to the point of discussing the 
reimbursable irrigation items he made a speech, in which he stated 
that probably 50 per cent of those projects were defendable; that - 
many of them were of a doubtful character, and that some should 
be eliminated entirely. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the statement made in 
1920 by the Secretary of the Interior, that only 50 per cent 
of the irrigation projects could be defended. Indian funds 
and taxes of the people of the United States were taken out 
of the Treasury to the extent of millions of dollars and 
wasted upon the 50 per cent of the irrigation projects that 
could not be defended and the remainder spent upon the 50 
per cent that it was claimed at least could be defended. 

Mr. Snyder continues: 

Mind you, gentlemen, we have already spent $20,000,000 in those 
projects, and the estimates for the completion of the same run 
into much more than $20,000,000. 

Mr. President, we are now told by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in his report for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, that upon these various projects $37,104,000 had 
been expended for construction, and for operation $10,- 
284,000, amounting to more than $47,000,000. I shall show 
later that as the appropriations have increased the number 
of acres irrigated by the Indians has diminished. 

I haye before me a letter from Mr. Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, under date of December 31, 1930, addressed 
to the President of the Senate, accompanying a report 
showing costs and other data with respect to Indian irriga- 
tion projects as compiled at the end of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, to which I have referred. The report— 
and I have heretofore referred to it—shows that up to June 
30, 1930, the total cost of the projects is $43,384,387.31, 
stated that $20,000,000 had been invested, and that it 
would take $20,000,000 to complete the projects. There 
have been expended $43,000,000, and the reports indicate 
that $30,000,000 additional will be required to complete 
them. If the bureau runs true to form, it will cost very 
much more than estimated to complete the projects. 

This means that more than $70,000,000 are to be ex- 
pended for these irrigation projects, supposedly for the 
benefit of the Indians, but the result will be thousands of 
Indians will be deprived of their lands and there will be 
imposed upon the Federal Government a burden of many 
millions of dollars. It is possible that the white settlers 
who acquire these Indian lands will derive some benefit 
from a few of these projects, but if they do it will be at the 
expense of the Indians and at an enormous cost to the 
Federal Treasury. 

In the same report submitted by the Secretary it is 
stated that the land irrigated by the Indians under all 
the reservations amounts to but 101,484 acres, a diminish- 
ing amount during the past few years. The irrigated land 
owned by the Indians and leased to the whites is but 179,520 
acres, but the white settlers irrigate 400,000 acres which 
they acquired from the Indians. It will be seen from this 
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report that the irrigation system, so far as the Indians are 
concerned, has proven of but little, if any, value. Indeed, it 
seems to me, that in the final settlement the Indians will 
have suffered by this experiment. Their land, except in a 
few cases, will have been left to the whites. ~ 

I return now to Mr. Snyder’s address. He refers to the 
difficulty which his committee experienced in obtaining any 
facts from the Indian Bureau, and that those from whom 
he expected information were unable to supply it. 


Neither could he [the Secretary of the Interior] give the name 
of one single contractor, although he admitted that much of the 
work was being done by contract; and, finally, after having made 
the statement which I have quoted, that probably 50 per cent of 
these projects were defendable, that some of them were of a doubt- 
ful character, and that some of them should be eliminated en- 
tirely, he left the stand with the agreement with the chairman 
that he did not know anything about any particular one of these 
projects, in particular or in general. 


Mr. Snyder was asked a question by Mr. Green, of Iowa: 
Are these projects solely for the benefit of the Indians? 


The reply was: 


I am glad the gentleman asked that. It will take me some time 
to answer that question, but I will say that 90 per cent of the 
land which is being cultivated or used under these projects is 
* being cultivated and used by white men. 


And yet the Indians, out of their reimbursable funds, have 
been charged with millions. Although under the law they 
were entitled to have their patents from the Government 
free from any lien, the Indian Bureau superimposed liens 
upon these lands, and the books of the Indian Bureau show 
charges year by year for construction and for annual ex- 
penses which are regarded as charges against the land; so 
that if the land is disposed of, whether it be sold by the 
Indian in his lifetime or by the bureau upon his death, the 
amount agreed upon as the price of the land is not paid to 
the Indian for the same. All of the accumulated charges 
for the cost of construction, as well as for operation and 
maintenance, are deducted from the purchase price so that 
the Indian, as I have heretofore stated, receives nothing 
whatever but a fraction of the purchase price. The fact is, 
Mr. President, that in some instances the costs charged 
against the land exceed the market value. This means that 
in some cases the Indian not only loses his land but his in- 
terest in the tribal funds will suffer a diminution where 
advancements have been made from the tribal funds in be- 
half of the irrigation project. 

Returning to Mr. Snyder’s statement: 

We have traced back the original policy laid out by the bureau. 
* œ © It was to create irrigation schemes for the purpose of 


making the Indian an agriculturist; but in the last few years it 
has been found that the Indian will not make an agriculturist. 


So we find that in the larger projects where there are 30,000 
acres being cultivated 25,000 or 26,000 acres are being cultivated 
by white men and only 3,000 or 4,000 by the Indians. 


If time permits, Mr. President, later I shall show the 
number of acres irrigated by the Indians upon the various 
projects. As I stated a few moments ago, the aggregate 
number of acres under the irrigation projects which the 
Indians themselves irrigate is only 101,000 acres. 

Mr. Snyder proceeds: 


I will tell you just what the Indian gets. If, after the white 
man has taken over this property, he is able to pay, and if the 
final amount that will be assessed the acreage when the 
scheme is finished is less than the amount that the Indian 
Bureau agreed to sell the property to the white man for, the In- 
dian gets the difference. That is in cases where the title passes. 
In many of these projects the Indian leases the land that has 
been allotted to him for so much a month or so much per annum. 
That, of course, goes into a tribal fund. Eventually some part 
of it may find its way back to the Indians. 

I stated here in the beginning that we have discovered that 
practically all the appropriations made previous to August 4, 1914, 
for Indian projects were appropriated as gratuities; but on that 
date in an appropriation bill which was passed by this House 
some one wrote into the law the language that all moneys “ there- 
tofore or thereafter” expended upon these projects should become 
a charge against the land and collected from the people who own 
the lands. I maintain that that was illegal, that it was an in- 
justice, that it is not collectible, and that it is impossible to collect 
moneys which were advanced from 1888 down to this time. 
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The same thing applies to $2,500,000 that has been appropriated 
since that date for the purpose of helping to survey the land. 
There is a charge on the books of the bureau against unknown 
Indians of $2,500,000 that is absolutely uncollectible; that, in the 
Judgment of the committee, would cost $10 to collect every $1 
that might be collected upon anyone of those lands. So I say, 
that on August 4, 1914, in order that a liability should be turned 
into an asset to make a showing, some one wrote into the law 
that all of the moneys expended for this purpose “ theretofore and 
thereafter ™ should be a charge against the land. 

We have all the record on the subject that can be found. It is 
impossible to trace the man who made that suggestion. 


Mr. Snyder then states: 


There have been nearly $20,000,000 expenses on these projects, 
not one penny of which has ever been returned; and until this 
investigation was started nobody on earth had ever suggested 
that there would ever be a time when any part of it should be 
returned or any arrangement made to have it returned. 

s * = > 


In the seven years that the commissioner has had charge of the 
bureau the cost of operating it has increased a million dollars per 
annum. During that period- the number of Indians have been 
reduced from 21,000 or 70,000. 


I suppose he means that the number that were restricted 
has been reduced 21,000 or 70,000. 


God knows which, and notwithstanding that, the annual ex- 
penses of that bureau has increased $6,000,000 per annum. When 
the present commissioner took it over the expenditures of the 
bureau were about nine million three or four hundred thousand 
dollars. In the estimate for this bill they ask us to legislate into 
the bill $17,400,000. During that period the number of statutory 
employees on the rolls of the bureau have increased by thou- 
sands, until to-day it is over 6,000. Think of it, in that one 
little bureau! My opinion is, and-I state it without fear of con- 
tradiction by the commissioner or anybody else, that this present 
commissioner has cost the Government of the United States in 
the neighborhood of $40,000,000. Think of an increase of $6,000,- 
000 a year and the number of restricted Indians reduced from 
21,000 or 71,000! 

It has been believed by myself and everybody else that the 
indian Bureau was a diminishing bureau, but, gentlemen, it only 
diminishes in this way: It diminished the number of Indians 
over which it has restriction, but the expenses of operating for 
the smaller number is appreciating all the time. 


Mr. President, I asked the Indian Bureau, in view of the 
statement made the other day by me, to which attention 
was drawn by the Senator from Montana, to furnish me 
some information bearing upon the question then discussed. 
I stated, reading from the Preston-Engle report, that at- 
tempts to collect for construction costs and in some in- 
stances for the operating expenses had been resisted, and 
the courts had held that the owners of the land were not 
required to reimburse the Government for the money which 
had been expended in the construction of the projects. I 
have a letter here from the commissioner under date of 
January 9, from which I read as follows: 


You were particularly interested in learning the nature of the 
reimbursement requirements imposed upon these Indian projects; 
the amount of expenditures on these projects; the collections 
that had been made; where liens have been created against the 
project lands and can be enforced; where such liens can probably 
not be enforced; the probable losses sustained by reason thereof, 
and the effect of the acts of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 583), and Feb- 
ruary 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 408), and the Attorney General’s opinion 
of September 2, 1921 (33 Opinions of Attorneys General, p. 25), 
as well as the case of U. S. v. Heinrich, reported in 16 Federal 
Reporter, 2d series, pages 112-113, all of which were briefly dis- 
cussed with you over the telephone. 

Construction of irrigation works on the Indian reservations was 
undertaken primarily for the benefit of the Indians allotted on 
the reservations so that they could successfully cultivate and 
grow crops in the semiarid sections where such crops could not 
profitably be grown without artificial application of water, owing 
to the inadequacy of the precipitation. 

On some of these projects the construction work was pursued 
so as to include ceded tribal lands of the Indians. Such lands 
were appraised and opened to entry, the entryman paying the ap- 
praised price for the lands selected, the proceeds derived therefrom 
going to the Indians. However, to a large extent the white- 
owned lands on the Indian projects were former Indian allotments 
that were sold either for the benefit of an indigent Indian or in 
the settling of the estate of a deceased Indian. Prior to February 
14, 1920, no attempt was made to collect construction charges 
against these lands under Indian projects. By an act of that 
date (41 Stat. 408) the Secretary of the Interior was authorized 
and directed to assess and begin the collection of such charges on 
Indian projects. 

Difficulty arose by reason of the fact that white landowners had 
purchased former Indian allotments under advertisements by the 
superintendents of the various reservations holding out that a 
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paid-up water right went with the land and was included in the 
purchase price. An opinion by the Attorney General of Septem- 
ber 2, 1921 (33 Ops. Atty. Gen. 25), held that those persons 
could not be required to pay construction charges even though 
the price paid for the land may have been less than the actual 
per acre cost of providing the irrigation facilities for the land. 
After the rendition of that opinion regulations were issued re- 
quiring the superintendents to execute contracts with the prospec- 
tive purchasers of former Indian allotments to pay their share of 
the irrigation costs. Since the issuance of these regulations, where 
Indian irrigable lands are sold, contracts are executed with the 
purchasers requiring them to assume accrued irrigation charges 
and to pay those and future charges until the total cost assessable 
against a particular tract has been paid. These charges are pay- 
able over a period of 40 years. 

Commissioner Rhoads proceeds: 

Another phase of the matter is that some of the Indians 
received fee patents for their lands containing clauses that such 
lands were free of all incumbrance, and in many cases these 
lands have been sold by the Indians under warranty deed, The 
solicitor for the department has held where no specific lien was 
created by act of Congress for the repayment of the irrigation 
charges the obligation was in the nature of a personal one against 
the individual Indian, and that the land sold by a fee-patent 
Indian was not subject to the construction charges that accrued 
prior to the date of the issuance of the fee patent. * * * 

It will be noted that the first act creating a lien against any 
lands under an Indian irrigation project was March 3, 1911. In 
view of these conditions existing on the projects where liens have 
been created, the purchasers of Indian lands prior to the creation 
of such lien, as heretofore pointed out, were not obligated to pay 
construction charges. 

No requirement for the collection of construction charges was 
imposed by Congress until February 14, 1920. The regulations 
issued thereunder, as amended, require payment of charges over 
a period of about 40 years. Under the regulations, with the ex- 
ception of special projects such as the San Carlos project, on 
which no construction assessment has been levied, 11 installments 
have fallen due. With very few exceptions the Indians are finan- 
cially unable to pay these construction essessments, with the 
result the assessments have been levied and are piling up without 
being collected. 

The construction collections that have been made have practi- 
cally all come from the white owners of lands who have acquired 
such lands within the Indian projects. 


And the report I have here of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shows that the entire construction costs which have 
been collected during all these years upon all these irriga- 
tion projects are approximately $1,416,299. He also states 
that of the operating costs, which amount to more than 
$10,000,000, less than one-third has been paid. So that the 
Indians out of their tribal funds, or the Government of the 
United States, have been compelled to meet these construc- 
tion costs and operating expenses. 

The Government has not been reimbursed. The Indians, 
where they have had funds and the charge has been made 
against those funds, have suffered by reason of the deduc- 
tions which have been made from their tribal funds. 

The further statement is made that— 

It is impossible to state at this time the sum that can not be 
collected by reason of the sales heretofore referred to that were 
made under conditions whereby the purchaser of the land is not 
liable by reason of the advertisement and the fact that no legis- 
lation had been enacted at that time creating a lien against the 
land to assure repayment of the proper share of the cost of the 
work being done. 

It will be perceived that the allotment act of Congress, 
passed in 1887, as well as all subsequent legislation dealing 
with the question of allotment of lands to the Indians, 
guaranteed to the Indians receiving them a fee-simple title, 
and that the lands should be free from all liens and incum- 
brances. Notwithstanding this guaranty on the part of 
the Government, the Government proceeded, against the 
law and over the protest of the Indians, to inaugurate and 
construct irrigation projects upon their lands, most of 
which, as I shall show, were failures. The Indian Bureau 
has insisted that the cost of these irrigation projects should 
be paid by the Indians finally; that is to say, the expendi- 
tures made on account of the irrigation projects would be 
reimbursed by the Indians, the cost being made a lien upon 
the allotments. 

In 1914 the expenditures by the Government on irriga- 
tion projects aggregated approximately $3,100,000. The 
bureau had respected the act prior to this date and had 
not charged or attempted to charge the Indians with the 
cost of the irrigation projects; but the act of August 1, 1914, 


was made retroactive, and sought to charge the Indian 
lands with the costs of the irrigation projects, and attempted 
to create a lien upon said lands to the extent of the ex- 
penditures made up to that date by the Indian Bureau. 
Since that time all expenditures have been made reim- 
bursable, and my understanding is that to date they total 
over $43,400,000. This is shown by the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1929. I should 
add that since this report was rendered the expenditures 
by the Indian Bureau upon these projects would approxi- 
mate one and one-half million dollars, so that the aggregate 
would amount to $45,000,000. 

The Indians have resisted this position of the Indian 
Bureau, contending that under the law they were entitled to 
their land free of all incumbrances. They have sought to 
test the validity of the view of the Indian Bureau, and from 
time to time have offered bills in Congress giving them 
authority to bring the necessary suit. However, the Indian 
Bureau has opposed these measures, and has been successful 
in this opposition. It should be said, however, that Judge 
Payne, when Secretary of the Interior in 1920, approved a 
measure which would permit the Indians to prosecute a test 
case in the courts. However, no legislation resulted; and, as 
stated, the Indian Bureau has blocked all efforts since then 
to obtain the necessary legislation to test the matter. 

I have here a copy of the letter of Judge Payne, addressed 
to Mr. Snyder on April 30, 1920, in which reference was 
made to a resolution then pending; and Judge Payne in this 
letter, after making some suggestions as to the proposed 
resolution which would permit suit, indicates his willing- 
ness that the question should be tested. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to read the letter. 

It has been argued that, regardless of all the blunders and 
wrongs, the irrigation systems have enhanced the value of 
the lands; and they state that so long as the original allottee 
lives he obtains some benefit from these enhanced values, 
even though a confiscatory lien will be collected from his 
estate through heirship sales after his death. 

The PreSton-Engle report suggests the answer. It finds 
that the total investment in irrigation on the Crow Reserva- 
tion was $2,990,219. It then computes the probable returns, 
with relation to the productivity of the land, and so forth. 
And it concludes that the probable net loss on the invest- 
ment, through 1927, was $2,217,406. In other words, the 
net loss is about 74 per cent of the total investment (pp. 
2381-2382). 

This computation by the engineers, however, leaves out 
of account the rapidly increasing operation and maintenance 
costs. Typically, these costs rise year by year, with the 
inevitable obsolescence of the structures. 

If the whole investment were charged off as a complete 
loss, still on most of these northern reservations the eco- 
nomic yield of the land does not make it possible to meet the 
operation and maintenance charges. 

The engineers insist throughout the Preston-Engle report 
on the increasing effectiveness of dry farming and on the 
rapid substitution of dry farming in these Indian areas. 

It is probable, judging by the Preston-Engel report, that 
the irrigation systems on these northern reservations repre- 
sent an actual destruction of values, rather than an enhance- 
ment of values; this, on the directly economic side. 

As for the mental or human side, this must not be disre- 
garded. The Indians, tied up in the impracticable allotment 
system and with this cloud of debt hanging over them, and 
knowing that the debt will be collected out of their estates, 
are rendered hopeless and are filled with bitterness and 
despair. 

Any person who claims that the irrigation systems on the 
northern reservations have benefited the Indians speaks 
without knowledge or responsibility, whether with respect to 
the economic facts or the more important psychological facts. 

In order to collect the reimbursable debts, the Indian 
Office employs every means at its command to induce the 
Indians to lease their lands. The Indian, under all the 
handicaps of the allotment system and practically denied 
access to credit, yields to the pressure of the Indian Bureau 
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and does lease his land. The demoralizing consequences 
are self-evident. 

The Preston-Engle report recites cases where rental is 50 
cents per acre per year on irrigated land and the operation 
and maintenance charges are $1 per acre per year, disre- 
garding construction charges. 

The extravagance and unproductiveness of the Indian 
Bureau’s reclamation system becomes clear when the bu- 
reau's data for the fiscal year 1929 are compared with its 
data for the fiscal year 1924. The total acreage irrigated, 
as shown in the hearings—and I have the pages here before 
me—was 331,627 acres in 1924. In 1929 it was 361,708. 
The total acreage irrigated by the Indians in 1924 was 
118,151. At the close of June of last year, as shown by 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior, the amount was 
only 101,000 acres. So that with all these expenditures, 
amounting to millions of dollars, the Indians are irrigating 
less land now than they did in 1924. As I have indicated, 
the net cost of construction of these projects was more than 
$43,000,000. 

It will be shown from these reports that the Indian irriga- 
tion has diminished in five years; that the total irrigation 
has increased only 10 per cent in the five years; and that 
increase has been by the acquisition upon the part of the 
whites of some of the lands of Indian decedents, and per- 
haps others who had acquired title. The cost to the Govern- 
ment has increased 47 per cent in the five years. With the 
diminishing acreage irrigated by the Indians, and only a 10 
per cent increase of lands irrigated by the whites, it might 
truthfully be said that these Indian irrigation projects are 
not for the benefit of the Indians. Apparently they are for 
the benefit of the whites, although it is questionable how 
much the benefits will be in the long run. 

Although $13,000,000 has been expended in the five years 
between 1924 and 1929, the estimated cost to complete the 
projects has not been reduced, but has been increased 
$3,278,000. In other words, with all these appropriations 
between 1924 and 1929, the cost of completing the projects 
which was then suggested has been increased by the sum 
last named, $3,278,000. 

The net cost to the Government and the net reimbursable 
debt on Indians and settlers for each irrigated acre has 
increased from $87 in 1924 to $118 in 1929, or to $123 in 
1929 if the Pueblo acreage, not built at Government expense. 
is to be taken into account. 

As early as 1919 Members of Congress insisted that the 
bureau’s reclamation system was overexpanded. Congress- 
man Rhodes, of the House Indian Affairs Committee, is 
quoted as follows: 

The most important lesson that I have drawn from the inquiry 
that you have taken part in is this: I have concluded that on 
many of these reservations the reclamation projects have been 
carried forward to the point, whether complete or incomplete, 
where they are actually in advance of the needs of the people 
residing upon the lands within the irrigated district. I have 
also drawn the conclusion that it is practical from a govern- 


mental standpoint to discontinue some of these units without 
material Injury to the projects. 


Notwithstanding that statement, and notwithstanding the 
Engel report, the Indian Bureau has demanded each year 
appropriations for continuing the development of projects 
which have been already overexpended, and some of which, 
because of their hopeless situation, should have been aban- 
doned. 

Mr. President, I desire to insert in the Recor a portion of 
the act of May 29, 1908, “An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents in fee to purchasers of Indian 
lands under any law now existing or hereafter enacted, and 
for other purposes.“ The act provides that 

The land irrigable under the systems herein provided, which 
has been allotted to Indians in severalty, shall be deemed to have 
a right to so much water as may be required to irrigate such lands 
without cost to the Indians for construction of such irrigation sys- 
tems. The purchaser of any Indian allotment, purchased prior to 
the expiration of the trust period thereon, shall be exempt from any 
and all charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred 
up to the time of such purchase. All lands allotted to Indians 
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shall bear their pro rata share of the cost of the operation and 
maintenance of the system under which they lie. 

That supports the view that the Indians were to obtain 
a perfect title to their lands and that they should be free 
from any lien or any incumbrance. Before the bill leaves 
the Senate I shall place in the Recorp a number of state- 
ments taken from the Preston-Engle report dealing with the 
irrigation activities of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. President, I have a number of amendments which I 
shall offer at the appropriate time, and may submit a few 
observations concerning the same. 

During the delivery of Mr. Kina’s speech 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me long enough to make an announcement? 

Mr. KING. I yield; yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to serve notice that on to-morrow 
evening I shall ask the Senate to remain in session con- 
tinuously, without recess for dinner, and, if possible, to 
remain in session until the passage of the pending bill. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Krnc’s speech, 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah whether he has completed his remarks on 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. KING. I have. I have a number of amendments 
which I desire to submit at the appropriate time, upon 
which I may make some observations. 

Mr. McNARY. Have the amendments been offered, and 
are they printed? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. McNARY. They will be offered from the floor by 
the Senator? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. So far as I know, the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is the only Senator who is yet 
to speak upon the pending amendment. Is that the knowl- 
edge of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. I did not know that the Senator from North 
Dakota was to speak on it, although I was advised that he 
might speak. 

Mr. McNARY. Earlier in the day, following a promise 
made yesterday, I stated that I would move an adjourn- 
ment this evening. I desire to state now that in view of the 
situation in the Senate, and the lack of progress we are 
making, I shall ask the Senate to remain in session to- 
morrow night as long as a quorum can be developed or until 
the pending bill.is passed. 

Now, with the permission of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 21, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 20 
(legislative day of January 5), 1931 

Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Charles E. Mitchell, of West Virginia, now minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Liberia. 
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Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 20 
(legislative day of January 5), 1931 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Charles E. Mitchell to be envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Liberia. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou who taketh up the isles of the sea and weigheth the 
mountains in scales and the hills in the balance—it is the 
instinct within that reaches toward Thee, Thou didst put it 
there. O Divine Galilean, who lived the only earthly life 
of supreme good that we have ever known, teach us Thy 
secret that we may achieve the ends of our being without 
haste, tumult, or worry. Bless us to-day with a radiant 
joy and with a tranquil happiness that betray victory over 
the problems relating to the needs of our beloved country. 
These. days, these hours, they measure our wisdom, our 
sense of duty, and our sympathy for our fellow men; they 
even measure our very lives. The Lord hear us for His 
name’s sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on a bill introduced 
by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, on the 9th of December, 
1930, I introduced a bill H. R. 14808, which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to any veteran making application therefor, 
upon receipt of his adjusted-service certificate properly indorsed, 
an amount equal to the face value of the certificate, deducting 
and paying all loans, if any, on the said certificate, notwithstand- 
ing any provision of the World War adjusted compensation act, 
as amended. 

Sec, 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau from making pay- 
ments upon any adjusted-service certificate in accordance with 
the provisions of the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, except where payments have been made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of 
this act. 

. Sec. 3. Terms defined in the World War adjusted compensation 
act, as amended, shall, when used in this act, have the meaning 
assigned to such terms in that act. 


That bill, with others on the subject, is still pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 
In view of the general depression it occurs to me that 
nothing would give more genuine relief than the passage of 
my bill or of similar legislation. 

In Georgia there are 56,327 ex-service men who hold these 
adjusted-service certificates, and if my bill were to pass it 
would mean that $53,753,575 would be paid by the Govern- 
ment to these Georgians, if they all asked for it. The total 
number of ex-service men holding these adjusted-service 
certificates is 3,393,914, and the total amount that would be 
distributed by the Government in the payment of these 
certificates, if all were paid, is $3,424,575,640. At first blush 
one would say this is too much money to be paid out at 
one time. I grant you this is a considerable sum of money, 
but if we are to deal with this unusual condition that con- 
fronts the country we must deal with it in big figures if we 
hope to give any relief whatever. To do otherwise is merely 
to play with it. 

My bill makes it optional with the holders of the certifi- 
cates as to whether they want to accept the cash at this 
time or hold the certificates until 1945. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of ex-service men who are out of 
employment, out of funds, and in need of relief. They have 
these certificates and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment can not and should not come to their immediate 
rescue. The plan proposed in my bill does not entail any 
extra outlay of money on the part of the Government, but 
it merely calls for the payment of outstanding notes or 
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obligations of the Government that are not actually due 
until 1945. Bear in mind, these certificates are earning 
interest; and if the Government will retire these certificates 
at this time it will save enormous interest charges that 
would accrue between this and 1945. My bill is quite clear, 
and its purpose is easily understood on a casual reading. 
To show how the ex-service men are scattered, I am giving 
a table that shows the number of ex-service men and the 
amounts to be paid, which is as follows: 


Adjusted-service certificates in force December 1, 1930, showing 
State of residence t 


Residence Number Amount 

48, 862 $45, 536, 468 
1,357 1, 369, 518 
10, 519 11, 298, 522 
42, 076 38, 688, 879 
191,088 | 207, 481, 950 
32,914 32, 868, 428 
415 45, 878, 847 
4, 751 6, 162, 830 
27, 146 27,732 736 
37, 325 36, 976, 981 
56, 327 53, 753, 575 
12, 894 12, 668, 040 
2 ‘Wt 
556 

77, 365 71, 557, 306 ! 
Kansas 54.970 53, 411, 195 
Kentucky. 61,417 58, 204, 508 
Louisiana. 51, 577 47, 590, 744 
20, 699 20, 542, 767 
46, 148 47, 590, 744 
131,998 | 141, 745, 005 
127, 246 129, 761, 814 
82, 455 81, 486, 311 
35, 200 32, 868, 428 
106, 208 102, 713, 837 
17, 306 17, 461, 352 
88, 683 88, 688, 879 
2,715 3,081, 415 

11, 876 12, 325, 661 | 

111, 298 117, 436, 154 

9, 840 9, 586,625 
360,699 | 374,905. 504 
61, 417 59, 231, 646 
15, 609 15, 064, 696 
175,429 | 180, 433, 973 
64, 471 60, 943, 543 
rego! =- 33, 932 35, 265, 084 
Pennsylvania.. 250, 759 265, 001, 699 
Rhode Island 20, 020 21, 227, 526 
South Carolina 34, 272 32, 868, 428 
22, 056 20, 200, 388 
56, 667 55, 465, 472 
142,855 | 146, 196, 028 
13, 912 3, 695, 178 
7, 805 8, 559, 487 
60, 739 2.907, 820 
54, 292 57, 862, 128 
41, 737 39, 716, 017 
85, 170 80, 459, 172 
10, 858 10, 956, 143 
339 342, 379 
339 342, 379 
8, 393 4, 108, 554 
13, 573 6, 505, 210 
8, 483 7, 874, 728 
339 342, 378 
339 342, 379 
60 74, GAL 
3, 054 4, 108, 554 
1, 357 1, 711, 897 
339 342, 379 
5, 429 4,793, 312 
339 842. 379 
339 342, 379 

1,357 1,711,897 , 
1,357 1, 369, 518 

3, 383 3, 081,415 : 
1,018 1,369, 518 

102 106, 400 | 

339 342,379 | 

4,072 4, 108, 554 | 
339 684. 759 

339 342, 379 | 

679 €84, 759 | 

25 31,019 | 
67 71. 163 
81 85, 196 
116 142, 005 

130 135, 105 | 

15 15, 546 | 

23 33, 350 | 

67 81, 789 | 
5 4, 860 


3, 393, 914 | 3, 424, 575, 640 


This at a glance will show that the holders of these certifi- | 
cates are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States, which means it would put this enormous sum 
of money into immediate circulation and at the same time | 
discharge an indebtedness owing by the Government on these | 
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certificates. There are many well to do and wealthy men 
who hold these certificates who are not compelled to cash in 
on them. Men of this class would no doubt wish to hold 
their certificates until maturity in 1945, which they would 
have a right to do under my bill, but those unfortunate ex- 
service men who are really in dire need and out of employ- 
ment, like millions of our citizens are, would be able, if this 
bill becomes a law, to call on the Government for imme- 
diate payment of their certificates, and, as I have said be- 
fore, it would not entail an extra outlay on the part of the 
Government but would simply mean that the Government is 
anticipating the maturity date of its promissory notes, be- 
cause after all these certificates are nothing more than 
promissory notes given by our Government agreeing to pay 
the holders thereof the face value of the certificates, with 
interest, in 1945. 

The amount to be paid out, therefore, will depend upon 
the number applying for the cash on their certificates. If 
they all applied for payment of their certificates, it would 
take the amount I have stated; but if all the holders do not 
ask for the cash, then it will take less. 

This plan would give general and genuine relief to mil- 
lions to whom we owe especial obligations for patriotic 
services rendered. 

This plan would directly or indirectly benefit practically 
every family in the United States. It would enable the ex- 
service men to get this cash while they are yet alive and 
while they and their dependents need it worse than ever in 
their lives. It will benefit not alone the ex-service men and 
their families, which is sufficient reason for the passage of 
this legislation, but it will carry relief to the entire popula- 
tion. It is being opposed only by the “special-interest 
group,” largely by those who amassed fortunes at the expense 
of the taxpayers during the war, the profiteers who can hold 
a dollar to their eye and blind themselves to the suffering 
and need of the millions who are in distress. We owe noth- 
ing to that selfish and unpatriotic group. Our obligation is 
to the ex-service men and to the millions of patriotic Ameri- 
cans who need relief. 

I was not a Member of Congress when the legislation was 
passed giving the ex-service men these certificates. If I had 
been a Member of Congress at that time I certainly would 
have opposed the issuance of these certificates. I would 
then have insisted that the ex-service men be paid in cash 
instead of certificates. They performed their services well. 
They gave up their positions and other businesses in order 
that they could serve and save their country in an hour of 
peril. A large number of them returned to this country 
with nothing to do. They were not reinstated in their 
positions. 

I personally know cases of ex-service men who were in 
the Government employment who have not been able to get 
back in their positions which they relinquished to go into 
the service. Many of them are wounded and disabled. It 
will be but a simple act of justice, and, I believe, of sound 
business policy, for this great Government, the richest on 
earth, with plenty of resources with which to make these 
payments, to immediately discharge these certificates of 
indebtedness and thereby help the men who did valiant 
service in the World War. As I have said before, the hold- 
ers of these certificates are scattered far and wide. They 
live in every nook and corner of these United States; end 
their payment would cause cash to go into the channels of 
trade in every hamlet, countryside, village, town, and city 
of the United States. It is not a gift; it is not a loan; it is 
not a “dole.” It is the payment of an honest obligation; 
the payment of the Government’s promissory notes, antici- 
pating the maturity date, providing the holders of the cer- 
tificates wish the money now instead of waiting until 1945. 

Everything possible should be done by the Government 
that will help to revive conditions. There is more widespread 
want, need, hunger, and suffering in the United States 
to-day, on the farms, in the towns, and in the cities every- 
where, than ever before, and on every hand we meet the 
unemployed. It is not restricted to the cities and towns 
where there are numerous breadlines but on the farms as 
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well, and in the villages, there are millions of unemployed. 

We simply must do something to help solve this alarming 

condition; and I can conceive of nothing that would be of 

greater or more widespread immediate benefit than to pass 

legislation along the line of my bill. 

STATE AND JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS, JUDICIARY, DEPARTMENTS OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OLIVER] if we can agree upon time for finishing general 
debate? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that 40 minutes would 
care for us on this side. Perhaps we will use less. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has used more time than we 
have used on this side. I have no desire to insist upon 
equalization of time, further than that to-day it might be 
we will require 40 minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be limited to 80 
minutes, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] and the other half to be controlled 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 16110, and, pending that motion, 
asks unanimous consent that the time for general debate be 
limited to 80 minutes, one half to be controlled by himself 
and the other half by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER]. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLANCY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask what has become of the Wickersham report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of it. 

Mr. CLANCY. Has the Speaker received the Wickersham 
report? 

The SPEAKER. - No. 

Mr. CLANCY. Further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask if it is the intention to finish this bill 
to-day? 

Mr. SHREVE. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I am obliged to 
inform the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crancy] that it 
is absolutely impossible to finish the bill to-day. I would like 
to do it. 

Mr. CLANCY. Can the gentleman state if the Justice 
Department bill will be taken up to-day? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes, sir. We hope so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we come to it? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; if we get to it. 

Mr. CLANCY. We are in this position, that we may have 
a very important debate on prohibition, of which the coun- 
try would like to be informed, on the demand for 500 more 
prohibition agents. It happens that the Wickersham report 
will probably be in the papers to-day, and there will be no 
discussion of this debate. I believe in the interest of the 
general welfare, the debate on prohibition should go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHREVE. The fact that the Wickersham report will 
be made or will not be made will not in any way interfere 
with the operation of this committee. The gentleman under- 
stands that? [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. Ramseyer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have asked for time this morning for two 
purposes. My original purpose was to explain some of the 
provisions of the bill I introduced seeking a settlement of 
the insurance certificates held by World War veterans, but 
on account of certain proceedings in the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the House of Representatives this morning I 
will take that up before I go into the merits of the proposed 
bill. 

You heard the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] the 
other day explain what he thought were some wholesome 
amendments to the present rules of the House of Represent- 
atives, and among others he referred to the method by 
which you could get meetings of the committees of the 
House. You will recall that was by initiation of three Mem- 
bers and the signing of a petition by a majority. 

Something happened in the Ways and Means Committee 
this morning where even if that rule applied, an opportunity 
to consider legislation could not be had by any committee 
of the House of Representatives, if the procedure followed 
by the Ways and Means Committee this morning were fol- 
lowed by the various committees of the House. 

I can no better illustrate it to you than to tell the story. 
That committee met upon notice, in executive session, for 
the purpose of considering a Treasury Department bill pro- 
posing to extend the authorized bonded indebtedness of the 
United States from $20,000,000,000 to $28,000,000,000. When 
the committee assembled I asked whether a stenographic 
report of the hearing would be made, since the Undersecre- 

* tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mills, and others were present for 
the purpose of giving information. 

My position always has been that whatever a committee 
has to consider is a public matter, and especially the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives ought to have the 
same information as the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I insisted that we have a stenographic report 
of the hearing so that whatever information the committee 
might get the Members of the House and the country might 
have the benefit of it. No stenographer being present, the 
clerk was notified to secure a stenographer. Immediately 
I rose and addressed the chairman of the committee and 
asked if he would recognize me to make a motion. After 
some whispered conversation, indicating probably it might 
be an embarrassing motion, I take it, the chairman said: 


For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


I said: 
To make a motion, a very proper motion, before this committee. 


After further whispered consultation the chairman said: 


Under the rules of the House of Representatives I have a right 
to decline to recognize a member of the committee to make a 
motion, 


And he declined to recognize me to make a motion. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. BACHARACH. If the gentleman was so anxious to 
have a stenographer there—the gentleman received notice 
several days ago that this was an executive meeting of the 
Committee on Ways and Means—why did not the gentleman 
notify the chairman of the committee that he refused to 
attend any such meeting and that he wanted an open 
meeting? 

Mr. GARNER. Everyone would presume a stenographer 
would be present. Now let us have the facts. I want Mr. 
Loncwortx to have these facts. 

I am particularly anxious that he should have these facts, 
because if that is a correct ruling by Mr. LoncworTH as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and if the right 
to decline recognition for a proper motion applies to com- 
mittees, then it will be possible for any committee of this 
House to sit and never give the minority a chance even to 
make a motion concerning legislation. If the ruling made 
by Mr. Hawtey this morning is to stand as. the rule of the 
committees of this House, there is not a Democrat who can 
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make a motion in any committee meeting while a majority 
of the Republicans control. Is that correct? Does that 
appeal to the wishes of you Republicans who are serving on 
committees now where you control, and properly so, because 
you control the House? 

Do you believe it is a correct ruling to say that the chair- 
man, sitting at the end of the table, can rule that no Demo- 
crat shall be recognized to make a proper motion? I chal- 
lenge you to controvert that statement. I say he refused to 
recognize me this morning to make a proper motion on the 
ground that he had a right to refuse recognition for that 
purpose; that the power of the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives went into the committee and gave him the same 
power that the Speaker has to decline to recognize a Member 
for the purpose of making a motion. Let it be said for the 
ReEcorp—because I had a roll call on it—that every Democrat 
voted against that policy of the committee. The Repub- 
licans can explain their votes themselves, but not a single 
vote was cast against that procedure of the committee by a 
Republican. 

What was the motion? The motion was this: That the 
Committee on Ways and Means proceed to have hearings 
on the more than 50 bills that have been introduced for the 
purpose of considering the question of settlement of the in- 
surance certificates of the American war veterans and pend- 
ing before that committee. [Applause] ! 

You Republicans are not going to get away from the prob- 
lem; you can not get away from the issue. After we were 
through with the other business I followed up my effort to 
have them consider it. It was 5 minutes past 11 o’clock. 
I rose and wanted to renew my motion, and what happened? 
A gentleman of that committee, a Republican, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. BacwaracH], who sits at the 
chairman's left moved to adjourn, and a motion to adjourn » 
is always in order. He would not recognize me to take it up 
after they were through with the business for which the 
committee had been called. Every Democrat voted against 
that motion to adjourn, but it was passed and the committee 
adjourned. Not only did they decline to give a Member an 
opportunity to move to consider those bills, but they de- 
clined to give us so much as the poor privilege of a petition , 
asking it to be done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the chairman of a committee has the 
right to refuse to recognize a Democrat to make a motion, 
does he not have the same right to refuse to recognize even 
a Republican; and does not that carry the gag rule to the 
very limit as far as legislation is concerned? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. If you take the position that the 
chairman of a committee can decline to recognize any mem- 
ber of the committee to make a motion, that, of course, 
applies to Republicans as well as to Democrats, 

Mr. RANKIN. It makes him the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes. It gives him autocratic power 
in the committee, even to the point of not permitting you 
to test out the wishes of the committee. 

I never heard of it since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. On the 4th of March next I shall have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress for 28 years, and I never heard of it. I ask 
you gentlemen who have been here a long time if you ever 
had that experience in a committee. I want somebody to 
raise his hand who says he has. Many of you have served 
here as long as I have. Mr. LOoNGworTH, you have. Did 
you ever know that to happen? No. No one else ever knew 
it to happen. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. Did not this also happen in the committee: 
That the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ramey] addressed 
a parliamentary inquiry to the chairman, stating that there 
had been a petition filed with the chairman, signed by a, 
majority of the members of the Ways and Means Committee, , 
asking a hearing on a bill introduced by Mr. CAMPBELL, 
commonly known as the Coxey bill, and did he not decline 
to answer it, saying it was not a parliamentary inquiry? 
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Mr. GARNER. And we appealed from that ruling, and, 
as I recall, every Democrat voted against that ruling. Here 
is a Member who gets up and addresses a parliamentary 
inquiry to the chairman, but the chairman declines to 
answer it and says it is not a parliamentary inquiry. If 
that was not a parliamentary inquiry I do not know what is. 
-Any question asking whether it is in order ought to be a 
parliamentary question, if it was in order to call up a bill 
for consideration in that committee, a bill which had the 
approval of 13 Members out of 25. As I say, if that is not 
a parliamentary inquiry, what is? It is a question of order, 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raney] asked Chair- 
man Haw ey if it was in order, and Mr. Haw ey, having had 
his whisperers suggest the best remedy, said that was not a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to me further? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Following the fight I am making to correct 
this gag rule, if the rule I have proposed had been a part of 
the rules of the House, this situation could not exist, be- 
cause under the rule I propose when a majority of the com- 
mittee asks a hearing of the committee to consider certain 
bills and the chairman will not call it, upon the filing of 
such request with the clerk, signed by a majority of the 
committee, that automatically calls a meeting of the com- 
mittee at the hour and date specified therein, and the chair- 
‘man can not circumvent it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has called attention to the pro- 
visions of that rule. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, let us understand the 
issue. I make the assertion on the floor of this House, as 
leader of the Democratic organization, that there are 150 men 
and women on the Democratic side who want to consider this 
legislation. [Applause.] Do not you Republicans return to 
your districts and say that you did not have an opportunity 
to consider this legislation, because if 75 of you will join 
with us we will find a way. Regardless of the rules, and 
regardless of the triumvirate that rules over this House, we 
will find a way to consider the legislation in the House of 
Representatives, and consider it intelligently, with a view 
to expressing our will upon it. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I will. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I have been trying to recollect 
whether the gentleman voted for the bonus bill when it 
was up in the House before. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not when the same was before the 
House in the Sixty-seventh Congress. I wanted a cash 
bonus then and that is what I want now. [Applause.] The 
gentleman from New Jersey was engaged in making a make- 
shift at that time, as he undertakes to in most instances 
with respect to legislation. However, I supported the same 
in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How large a cash bonus 
does the gentleman want—the $60 that the Democrats gave 
the soldiers when they came back from the war? 

Mr. GARNER. That is not a question that should enter 
into intelligent debate on this matter. 

Now, I want the Recorp to show, and I repeat it because 
I want the Republican organization and the country to 
understand that this legislation that I have introduced is not 
solely in the interest of the soldier. It is more in the inter- 
est of the country generally. In my opinion, it is beneficial 
to every man, woman, and child in this Republic, and that 
was the prime purpose I had in introducing it. 

It not only provides for the taxpayers saving four or five 
hundred million dollars on these settlements, but it gives the 
soldier the option to cash his insurance certificates now in- 

of waiting until 1945. Distributing this $1,250,- 
000,000 which I estimate it will amount to—$500,000,000 out 
of the reserve and approximately $800,000,000 by certificates 
or bonds or whatever you may choose to call them—would 
save the Government of the United States, if all the settle- 
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ments were made at the present time, not less than $300,- 
000,000, and I believe it would run nearer $500,000,000. 

You may say, as some have already said, I am giving the 
soldier an additional bonus. That is not true. The only 
advantage the soldier would have in this settlement is to 
get a cash settlement at this time when he needs it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. The soldier was allowed a certain amount, 
based upon his service. Instead of paying him the cash, 
Congress decided to issue these insurance certificates. Now, 
that is all the Congress did, and I now propose to take that 
amount which was due him at that time and give him the 
option to cash it at this time, plus 4 per cent compound 
interest. j; 

Now, although this is a fair settlement, it is giving the 
soldier the best of it in this way: The soldier would have 
had five years of free insurance, basing the worth of the 
money at 4 per cent, but, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment of the United States since that time, in laying by this 
reserve, has been borrowing its money at 134 per cent to 
3% per cent, and the difference in the interest rate on the 
money that it continued to borrow and the interest the sol- 
dier’s certificate was drawing of 4 per cent will make up 
enough to pay for what I have termed the free insurance 
which the soldier has had for five years, and you put the 
soldier in the place to-day where he was five years ago 
when he asked for a cash settlement and Congress gave him 
this insurance policy. I said at that time you would be back 
here settling these cases before 1945. Gentlemen, you are 
going to settle them. [Applause.] 

I want to make another prophecy. You Republicans are 
going to prevent consideration of this legislation on the 
ground it is not economically sound. I challenge any of 
you to debate on that question. The Treasury Department 
says it is economically sound, although they say they have 
not got the money just now. 

What I have proposed is a fair settlement between the 
taxpayers and the soldiers. I think you ought to settle on a 
sensible basis and settle it now while it will benefit the 
country economically and thereby avoid a more difficult 
problem in the future when money rates will be higher. 
They are now lower here than anywhere in the world, and 
money is cheaper than ever in the history of any people. 
You can settle these matters now and at the same time 
improve the economic condition of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will it be in order for me 
to ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been allotted and the 
gentleman must get his time from the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order for me 
to ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 5 or 
10 minutes, not to be taken out of the time fixed for general 
debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The House having limited the time and 
allotted the control thereof, such a unanimous-consent re- 
quest would not be in order. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Alabama for his courtesy. At this time I shall speak 
only as to the procedure in the committee this morning. 

There are two methods by which the committees of the 
House meet: One is by having a fixed date, and some com- 
mittees have that arrangement, and the other method is 
upon the call of the chairman. That has been the practice 
so far as my experience goes in the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

It has further been required of the chairman that the 
purpose for which the meeting is called shall be stated in 
the call that members may make such inquiries and prepa- 
ration as they may desire and have notice of the matter 
to be considered. 
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- Following the unbroken practice in the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the chairman called a meeting on the 
bill H. R. 16111, a bill proposed by the Treasury for the 
extension of authorization in the issuance of Liberty bonds, 
raising the total amount from $20,000,000,000 to $28,000,- 
000,000, in order to enable the Treasury to make such 
arrangement financially and engage in such operations as 
it might find profitable to the Government. 

The committee met on call and the matter was laid before 
the committee. Undersecretary Mills was before the com- 
mittee and was asked to make a statement. He proceeded 
in a few words. The matter was before the committee. 
No other matter was in order. 

A question was then raised concerning a stenographic 
report, and it was agreed to have a stenographic: report. 
When the stenographer appeared we proceeded with our 
consideration of this legislative proposal. 

Mr. Garner, as he has stated, in the interim took occasion 
to make an inquiry, and following the universal practice of 
the House when a proposition is to be submitted which may 
not be in order under the proceedings then being had, the 
chairman asked for what purposes does the gentleman rise? 
The gentleman declined to state it, and in ignorance of 
whether the proposal was germane to the matter then pend- 
ing, the chairman held the proposal out of order. 

The committees of the House are not bound by the ruling 
of the Chair. They have the right to appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair, and an appeal upheld by a majority 
becomes the supreme rule both in the House and in the com- 
mittee in that matter. 

That procedure was followed in the committee, and the 
committee by a majority sustained the position of the Chair. 
The only way by which business can be done is by a ma- 
jority, especially in the case of any disputed matter. 

It is universal in the practice of the House, and it is uni- 
versal in the practice of the committee, and if the committee 
by a majority had determined that the chairman’s ruling 
was not proper they could have set it aside and proceeded 
as they wished. The inference to be drawn from the state- 
ment of the gentleman that committees would be bound 
hand and foot is not a sound inference, because we have the 
provision which enables them to vote their will. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. The chairman used his autocratic 
power 

Mr. HAWLEY. The majority of the committee supported 
the chairman, and that was the decision of the committee. 
Proceedings under the rules can not be autocratic. Prac- 
tically the same thing occurred in connection with Mr. 
Rarney’s proposal, which was to introduce a new motion to 
set a hearing for another bill, when another matter then 
pending was before the committee. It was not germane to 
that proposal before the committee. It had no standing in 
parliamentary law, and the chairman so held, and again 
the committee by its majority supported the ruling of the 
Chair. ; 

In our procedure this morning the Chair had in mind only 
the orderly procedure, that measures should be considered 
when brought up, and that extraneous matter should not be 
injected into the consideration. The parliamentary law is 
that when one motion is pending a motion on another sub- 
ject matter is not in order. 

Now, I think that is the recital of just what occurred. 
This statement that an attempt was made to prevent the 
committee from taking any action it desired is erroneous, 
because the committee always by a majority can overturn 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman give a hearing on the 
fifty-odd bills now pending? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam not going to make any statement on 
that now. The statement the gentleman made that there 
is a petition pending with the names of 13 Members on it 
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is not correct, because there are only 11 signatures, two 
having been removed. 

Mr. GARNER. I made the statement because it was 
made in the committee by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratney], and the gentleman from Oregon did not controvert 
it at that time. I had the right to assume that Mr. Rainey’s 
statement was correct, and if I understand the gentleman 
correctly, the petition originally had 13 signatures. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It did. : 

Mr. GARNER. And two gentlemen have asked that their 
names be erased since that time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not know that until after the com- 
mittee adjourned. 

Mr. GARNER. Then Mr. Ral xxx was within his rights. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not saying that Mr. Rarney made a 
statement that he did not think was correct. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is little 
that I can add to what has already been said. I think you 
are familiar with the facts as they occurred in the commit- 
tee, except that I desire to make this correction of the 
statement of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] as 
to how the motion was put, and that he declined to recog- 
nize it, not knowing whether it was proper or pertinent. 
When Mr. Garner first rose, he did refuse to state what 
motion he desired to make, but after some talk he stated 
what the motion was, so that the chairman of the committee 
knew. And, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
can any motion be more properly in order before a commit- 
tee than, when the committee is assembled, a motion that 
the committee conduct hearings on 50 bills pending before 
the committee for its consideration? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the subject matter of the bill then 
pending before the committee was being considered only 
matters germane to that could be considered. Had the 
motion been put at any other time, when we had no bill 
pending before the committee and under consideration, a 
proper motion would be in order. 

Mr. CRISP. I am delighted to have my chairman say 
that, and following the Yankee trait of asking him a ques- 
tion when he asks one of me, Is the gentleman willing to give 
us a hearing on these bills? The gentleman does not answer. 
When this occurred in the committee I challenged that the 
rules of the House would apply any such doctrine, and 
the question was asked about the Speaker refusing to recog- 
nize Members. There is a fundamental reason for that. 
The Speaker of this House is clothed with all of the power 
that any other Member has. He represents a district, and 
when a man rises and asks unanimous consent and the 
Speaker declines to recognize him, that declination is tanta- 
mount to the Speaker, in his representative capacity, object- 
ing, and he is clearly within his rights; but I know that our 
present Speaker is fair. He is a partisan and I am a parti- 
san, but when it comes to discharging his duties under the 
rules of the House, he construes the rules as they are writ- 
ten, impartially. I think they are gag rules, and he does 
apply the gag, but the rules authorize it. However, he is 
fair, and our present Speaker would not refuse to entertain 
a motion that was in order under the rules of the House, 
and no motion can be more in order in a committee than 
one to consider giving hearings on bills pending before that 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman make it plain 
that the 50 bills referred to all pertain to one subject? 

Mr. CRISP. I thought that was clearly understood. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are not 50 bills on 50 different 
subjects. 

Mr. CRISP. They are 50 bills dealing with the matter of 
the payment on the soldiers’ adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which made it all the more important. 
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Mr. RANKIN. According to the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means a moment 
ago, he has the arbitrary right to refuse to permit any mem- 
ber of the committee to move to consider holding hearings 
on any legislation except the legislation that he wants taken 
up. Is not that carrying the gag rule even farther? 

Mr. CRISP. I think so. He has that right, and the gen- 
tleman from Oregon was correct when he said that a 
majority of the committee had the power to reverse him. 
However, I do want to correct my friend in this respect. 
When the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], appealed 
from the decision of the Chair which refused to recognize 
him, the Chair refused to recognize that appeal. 

We appealed from his decision to refuse to recognize the 
appeal, then after some whispering among the Republicans 
they gave us a vote on it. That, gentlemen, is the whole 
history of the transaction. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RAMSEYER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAWS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read: 


To the Congress: 

The first deficiency appropriation act of March 4, 1929, 
carried an appropriation for a thorough investigation into 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws, together with the 
enforcement of other laws. 

In pursuance of this provision I appointed a commission 
consisting of former Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham, chairman; former Secretary of War Newton D. Baker; 
Federal Judges William S. Kenyon, Paul J. McCormick, and 
William I. Grubb; former Chief Justice Kenneth Mackintosh, 
of Supreme Court of Washington; Dean Roscoe Pound, of 
Harvard Law School; President Ada L. Comstock, of Rad- 
cliffe College; Henry W. Anderson, of Virginia; Monte M. 
Lehmann, of New Orleans; and Frank J. Loesch, of Chicago. 

The commission thus comprises an able group of distin- 
guished citizens of character and independence of thought, 
representative of different sections of the country. For 18 
months they have exhaustively and painstakingly gathered 
and examined the facts as to enforcement, the benefits, and 
the abuses under the probihition laws, both before and since 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment. I am trans- 
mitting their report immediately. Reports upon the en- 
forcement of other criminal laws will follow. 

The commission considers that the conditions of enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws in the country as a whole are 
unsatisfactory, but it reports that the Federal participation 
in enforcement has shown continued improvement since, 
and as a consequence of the act of Congress of 1927 placing 
prohibition officers under civil service, and the act of 1930 
transferring prohibition enforcement from the Treasury to 
the Department of Justice, and it outlines further possible 
improvement. It calls attention to the urgency of obedience 
to law by our citizens and to the imperative necessity for 
greater assumption and performance by State and local 
governments of their share of responsibilities under the 
“concurrent enforcement ” provision of the Constitution if 
enforcement is to be successful. It recommends that fur- 
ther and more effective efforts be made to enforce the laws. 
It makes recommendations as to Federal administrative 
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methods and certain secondary legislation for further in- 
crease of personnel, new classification of offenses, relief of 
the courts, and amendments to the national prohibition act, 
clarifying the law and eliminating irritations which arise 
underit. Some of these recommendations have been enacted 
by the Congress or are already in course of legislation. I 
commend these suggestions to the attention of the Congress 
at an appropriate time. 

The commission, by a large majority, does not favor the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment as a method of cure for 
the inherent abuses of the liquor traffic. I am in accord 
with this view. I am in unity with the spirit of the report 
in seeking constructive steps to advance the national ideal 
of eradication of the social and economic and political evils 
of this traffic, to preserve the gains which have been made, 
and to eliminate the abuses which exist, at the same time 
facing with an open mind the difficulties which have arisen 
under this experiment. I do, however, see serious objections 
to, and therefore must not be understood as recommending, 
the commission’s proposed revision of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which is suggested by them for possible consideration 
at some future time if the continued effort at enforcement 
should not prove successful. My own duty and that of all 
executive officials is clear—to enforce the law with all the 
means at our disposal without equivocation or reservation. 

The report is the result of a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the situation by a representative and authoritative 
group. It clearly recognizes the gains which have been 
made and is resolute that those gains shall be preserved. 
There are necessarily differences in views among its mem- 
bers. It is a temperate and judicial presentation. It should 
stimulate the clarification of public mind and the advance- 
ment of public thought. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

TRE Wuitr House, January 20, 1931. 


The SPEAKER. The message and the accompanying pa- 
pers are referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered printed. 4 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. I think there are other recommendations 
made by the commission to which the President in his 
message does not call attention. Would it be in order to 
ask that the report be printed so that each and every Mem- 
ber might have these recommendations? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just ordered the report 
printed. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, will the Members of Con- 
gress have to get this material from the account that they 
get in the newspapers concerning the report of the com- 
mission rather than from the House. I desire that the 
report be read to-day. d 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just ordered the report 
ue accompanying papers printed, and they will be 
p $ 

Mr. SABATH. There is also with the report a short 
synopsis, a recommendation by the commission, and I think 
it would be beneficial to all of the Members if that should 
also be ordered printed. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the entire 
report has been ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it has. 


APPROPRIATION BILL FOR DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, 
ETC. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice, and so forth. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. Ramsryver 
in the chair. p 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
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will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, there is pending in this Congress a meas- 
ure which is of vital importance to the millions of Ameri- 
cans and their dependents who are suffering because of 
unemployment. The Reed-Johnson immigration restriction 
pill offers the most logical and direct step toward securing 
substantial relief without placing an additional burden on 
the Public Treasury. This bill specifies a 90 per cent reduc- 
tion of immigration from all countries. At the same time 
this bill provides for the uniting of families that are tem- 
porarily separated because of quota restrictions. 

Our present unemployment situation amply justifies such 
immigration reduction. It is essentially what Australia has 
done only within the last three weeks to meet a condition 
which is similar, but not nearly so serious as our own. 

Canada, for the same reason, has had a similar policy in 
effect for nearly a year. I might mention also that France, 
which until very recently needed and encouraged foreign 
immigrant labor, is now confronted with an unemployment 
problem. That country has had to put up the bars also. 

Moreover, both Canada and Australia have long ago 
effected the complete exclusion of all nonassimilable immi- 
grants even from those Asiatic sources within their own 
British Empire. : 

Why, you may ask, do I cite the policies of Australia an 
Canada? It is because the wages and the living standards 
of their workingmen are nearly equal to those prevailing in 
the United States; because they are countries which were 
settled and built up by immigrants who came largely from 
the same European sources which helped to populate our 
own Nation, and because their laws and institutions are 
similar to ours. Both these countries have far less popula- 
tion to the square mile than we have. Their natural 
resources have not been developed to the same degree as 
have ours. These countries would for those reasons be 
expected to encourage immigration at all times. But their 
governments, always responsive to the needs of their work- 
ing population, took immediate action in the present world- 
wide unemployment crisis. They also acted promptly to 
protect their workers from the disheartening competition of 
cheap Asiatic labor. For many years the selfish employers 
of those countries have not been allowed to avail themselves 
of such low-paid labor and to let their fellow countrymen 
suffer for want of work. 

That part of our Nation bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
has always had to face the same immigration problems as 
have Australia and Canada. In our early days we experi- 
enced a distressing influx of Chinese. Later we suffered 
from an equally serious invasion from Japan. As official 
records will disclose, it took more than 10 years of petition- 
ing and congressional wrangling for us to obtain relief 
from those invasions. 

Now, we are confronted with an unceasing influx of Fili- 
pino laborers who have displaced thousands of American 
working men and women. At the last session of Congress I 
described the circumstances and cited facts and figures. 
Conditions have since become aggravated. Filipinos have 
been arriving in continental United States in numbers as 
high as 1,000 per month. California receives more than 80 
per cent of this influx, and now has a Filipino population 
of more than 50,000. 

Now, the contention has been raised that, because the 
Philippine Islands are under American sovereignty, Filipinos 
should be absolutely exempted from the provisions of the 
Reed-Johnson bill and other immigration measures in- 
tended to relieve our present unemployment condition. 
These objectors have advanced legalistic arguments and 
ethical theories. For us on the Pacific coast it is not a 
theory; it is a stern and painful reality. What do those 
theories mean to the man, who tramps the streets, hungry, 
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tired, vainly seeking work, after having been thrown out of 
his job by a newly arrived Filipino immigrant? It is said 
that it is not fair to the Filipino to deny him admission. 
Well, then, is it fair to the American workingman for us 
to permit a condition like that, which deprives him of his 
means of livelihood? Is it fair to the city and county gov- 
ernments on the Pacific coast who already have the heavy 
responsibility and expense of caring for large numbers of 
unemployed? : 

Here in Congress there has been opposition expressed to 
Federal appropriations to aid States or cities in providing 
food and other necessities for the unemployed. That, they 
say, should be a function exclusively for local governments. 
But how, my friends, can a local government shut off a 
flow of immigrants, such as Filipinos and Mexicans, who are 
constantly adding to its army of unemployed? San Fran- 
cisco, for example, has already exhausted its treasury funds 
and has authorized a bond issue of two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars to meet an unemployment situation which is 
being constantly aggravated by Filipino and Mexican immi- 
gration. Our cities and counties can keep on appropriating, 
but they are powerless to regulate immigration. Our State 
governments can not doit. That is a duty of Congress. 

At the last session I urged that action be taken on my 
bill, H. R. 8708, providing for the exclusion of Filipinos. 
During the hearings on that measure, and during the very 
recent hearings on the Reed-Johnson bill, the War Depart- 
ment expressed opposition to any curtailment of Filipino 
immigration. The War Department participated in those 
hearings because it still has jurisdiction over the Philip- 
pine Islands. There can be no reflection on the War De- 
partment for performing a duty imposed on the department 
by Congress. The fact still remains, however, that we have 
reached a period in the social and economic affairs of our 
country when Congress must be guided by consideration of 
the toiling masses of this country rather than by sugges- 
tions from the War Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization in the House, after concluding 
studies of bills, this morning authorized a meeting on Thurs- 
day, at which time a bill reducing all quotas 90 per cent will 
be reported, and also a bill by which the Philippines, in lieu 
of a quota, will be given a quota of 500 and subjected to the 
immigration laws. Will that meet the situation in Cali- 
fornia and the coast cities? 

Mr. WELCH of California. It will help. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then we can count on 
the gentleman from California to appear before the Rules 
Committee to secure a rule? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I would first like to see the 
bill in its amended form. For the sake of our social and 
economic welfare we should release the Philippines and give 
them complete independence. President McKinley favored 
Philippine independence. Both our great national parties 
have declared in favor of it. Congress should now authorize 
it. [Applause.] 

There is one fact that seems to indicate clearly that self- 
government for the Philippines was sincerely intended. 
When the islands were acquired by the United States, Con- 
gress did not make the inhabitants citizens of the United 
States. That was undoubtedly because Congress did not 
intend that the Filipinos were to merge with our population 
and remain under the same government permanently. To 
those who object to Filipino exclusion on ethical grounds I 
can say that there is far more justification for denying the 
Filipinos the privilege of free entry to the States than there 
was for withholding from them the privilege of United States 
citizenship. I believe that, if Congress could have foreseen 
at that time the present serious difficulties that have arisen 
from their unrestricted migration to America, it would have 
withheld that privilege of complete freedom of entry to the 
United States. 
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Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WELCH of California, I yield. 


Mr. LETTS. About how many Filipinos and Mexicans. 


are annually coming into the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. WELCH of California. The Filipinos are coming 
into this country in numbers as high as a thousand a 
month. 

Mr. LETTS. And how many from Mexico? 

Mr. WELCH of California. As high as 200,000 a year. 

Mr. LETTS. What percentage of those are coming into 
the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. WELCH of California. About 50 per cent of all our 
Mexican immigrants and about 80 per cent of all Filipino 
immigrants come into the State of California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is only fair to state 
that for the whole of last fiscal year the Filipino immigra- 
tion of every kind was not to exceed 5,220 and that the 
Mexican immigration has been greatly reduced by applying 
the “likely to become a public charge” provision to them, 
so that that immigration has been cut down, 

Mr. WELCH of California. I will touch on Mexican 
immigration later. I will say at this time, however, that 
while the number of legally admitted Mexican immigrants 
has been reduced, the number of Mexicans entering the 
United States illegally over our southern border has greatly 
increased. 

What are the rights involved in the present situation? 
The same selfish interests that oppose Filipino exclusion 
also oppose Philippine independence. Those interests pro- 
fess love for the Filipino, when all they care about him is 
to exploit him. Those interests demand that Asiatic laborers 
shall travel one-third of the distance around the earth 
to commingle with and oppress our white workingmen on 
the Pacific coast. 

During my remarks on Filipino immigration at the last 
session of Congress I was asked whether I would consider 
Philippine independence as a solution of our difficulty. I 
replied that I would. And I repeat again that I will gladly 
vote for Philippine independence. The Filipinos have dem- 
onstrated their ability to govern themselves, and that 
right should be given them without delay. 

If independence is agreed to, however, the Filipinos 
themselves would want sufficient time to adjust their for- 
eign trade to our tariffs before taking the reins of their 
own government. Their trade interests deserve that con- 
sideration and it should be given them. But human inter- 
ests should come before trade interests. The present mi- 
gration of Filipino laborers in unlimited numbers to the 
States is a human problem and it should be settled first. 

The Reed-Johnson bill has the same purpose as the em- 
ployment information bulletins that have been issued by 
large employers. When there is a great surplus of labor in 
any area, workmen are warned to stay away from that area. 
For example, there was recently an unwarranted migration 
of American workmen to Las Vegas, Nev. The Department 
of the Interior immediately did the proper thing. Through 
the newspapers it informed the public that the number of 
workmen already in Las Vegas far exceeded the require- 
ments for the Boulder Dam project. 

Who are the opponents of this sorely needed measure to 
relieve our distress? They consist of three different groups. 

First, there are those sincere persons of delicate sym- 
pathies who believe Filipino exclusion unethical. This same 
group has generally opposed all immigration restriction. 
Such persons opposed even the first Chinese exclusion act. 
Congress has refused repeatedly to be guided_by their 
policy. 

Second, there is the Filipino himself. It is only to be 
expected that he will oppose such a measure. His opposi- 
tion is a means to an end. He uses it to force the conces- 
sion of Philippine independence. 

Third, selfish American employers who have always shown 
a preference for the lowest priced labor obtainable. Actu- 
ated by greed, they would reduce their own fellow country- 
man to the level of the Oriental coolie, In San Francisco, 
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for example, there is a plant controlled by a big national 
corporation which employs Filipinos at $2.16 per day. 
American men and women, who were formerly employed at 
the plant, refused to accept such wages. Thereupon they 
were discharged and Filipinos were employed in their places 
at those miserable wages. What is to become of the Ameri- 
can family under such conditions? r 

The thousands of Filipinos employed in San Francisco 
and in other American cities are unmarried males who, in 
groups of from 10 to 40, occupy large old abandoned houses 
in what formerly were first-class residential sections, By 
dint of collective housekeeping and crowded sleeping quar- 
ters, they are able to live on wages which would hardly 
buy food alone for the average American family. Is it 
not natural that these young men, living together in such 
colonies, should desire some form of entertainment such as 
music and dancing? You can readily understand how the 
fulfillment of such desires on their part has created for 
us a very serious social problem, 

What will be the result if we effect a drastic curtailment 
of immigration from Europe and from countries in the 
Western Hemisphere and, because of false, ethical theories, 
we continue to allow this steady influx of low-paid Filipino 
laborers? Can those who would exempt the Filipino under 
the provisions of the Reed-Johnson bill assume the responsi- 
bility of controlling the bitter wrath of the unemployed 
white workmen of the Pacific Coast? [Applause.] From 
hotels and private hospitals in Pacific coast and other 
large American cities American men and women have been 
discharged and Filipinos put in their places. Is it proper; 
then, to call a bill which contains a Filipino exclusion pro- 
vision an offensive measure? It is purely and simply de- 
fensive. It is protective of both races. Is it right to permit 
more and deeper racial animosities to develop in this coun- 
try? Are we going to say to the white European: You 
must not come here. We are cutting down your quota by 
90 per cent in order to protect our American workmen, but 
we will continue to admit Filipinos in unlimited numbers? 
We already have racial problems which we inherited and 
which are unavoidable. Should we add to what we have? 
On many occasions California, Washington, and Oregon 
have had to strain their police powers to give proper pro- 
tection to these exploited immigrants. We will continue 
to protect them with all the resources at our command. 
We stand for law and order, but we are fearful of what 
may happen if the present situation is further aggravated 
by allowing Filipino immigrant laborers to pour into this 
country without restriction. The situation on the Pacific 
coast is acute. It is our very serious problem to-day; it 
will be yours to-morrow. 

We are in the midst of one of the most violent and sudden 
economic changes our country has ever experienced. To 
adjust ourselves to these changes a new social policy must be 
adopted. Drastic curtailment of immigration from all sources 
is one of the first steps necessary before we can put our house 
in order. But this restriction of legally admitted immigrants 
is not sufficient. It is estimated that there are being added 
to our population each year more than 100,000 aliens who 
have gained illegal entry. We should by all means vote 
sufficient appropriations for the Department of Labor to cope 
with this difficulty. Legal immigration of Mexican peon 
laborers has been greatly reduced by the strict application 
of existing regulations and laws such as compulsory regis- 
tration and compliance with health, educational, and char- 
acter requirements. Yet, because they are hampered by the 
lack of necessary funds, our immigration authorities have 
been unable to stop this unlawful invasion. 

Every American workingman, willing to work, should have 
the assurance of a steady job as a means of earning a re- 
spectable livelihood in accordance with American standards. 
{[Applause.] Yet we permit foreign immigrants to displace 
him. Machinery has displaced him. He has been buffeted 
about in a maze of mergers, mass production, and mechani- 
zation. What are we doing to help him maintain his place 
in this rapidly changing industrial system? Property rights 
are always deserving of consideration, but human rights must 
come first. Let us keep the man above the dollar. The 
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hours of labor must be shortened. The Federal Government 
should at least follow the example of those large private 
employers who have established the 5-day week. Properly 
the Federal Government ought to lead, rather than follow, 
in such a policy. We should have a Federal old-age pensions 
law. Our country and China are the only so-called civilized 
nations in the world that have not established old-age pen- 
sions. It is well to remember, my friends, that the adoption 
of such progressive measures for the protection of human 
rights is the safest means of making private property rights 
secure. [Applause.] 

A merger of eastern railroads has recently been proposed. 
Economies are to be effected by lessening trackage and by 
more efficient methods which will result eventually in a 
reduction of personnel. There is no disputing the fact that, 
from the standpoint of profitable operation, this would be a 
worthy accomplishment. From the human standpoint, how- 
ever, there is a moral obligation to provide adequately for 
the workmen displaced by that merger. In 1929 the rail- 
roads carried more freight than ever before and they did it 
with a quarter of a million fewer men than were employed 
in 1920. 

By reason of improved machinery, larger locomotives, and 
larger freight cars, they were able to lay off 250,000 men. 
But no provision for other jobs was ever made for those 
men. Merging of railroads, consolidation of large indus- 
trial and commercial interests, increased use of labor-saving 
machines, and mass production seem to be the order of this 
progressive day and age, but they must at the same time 
be paralleled by a corresponding curtailment of the hours 
of labor. Labor has a just claim to a fair participation in 
the benefits derived from improved machinery and improved 
methods of production, particularly where the improve- 
ments result in a reduction of labor requirements. Up to the 
present time the worker has not been accorded the benefits 
to which he is entitled. During this readjustment should 
we not, at least, protect his lessening opportunities from the 
competition of foreign immigrants, particularly from non- 
assimilable Asiatics, whose wages and low living standards 
no American workingman can compete against. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have no desire to enter into any dispute be- 
tween the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and 
the minority leader. However, as a Republican who has 
introduced in the House a bill to pay adjusted-service cer- 
tificates in part, I for one believe there should be a hearing 
on all such bills before the Ways and Means Committee. 
If it is a fact that 50 Members of the House have introduced 
bills to pay in full or in part the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, then the Committee on Ways and Means should at 
least grant consideration and provide for a hearing on these 
various bills. 

I did not ask for time to discuss this issue to-day, but I 
will take a few minutes to outline a bill that I introduced 
to pay 25 per cent of the face value of the adjusted-service 
certificates. 

That bill was introduced primarily because the veterans 
have held these adjusted-service certificates for five years, 
or 25 per cent of the time within which they will mature. 
In other words, they have actually earned 25 per cent of 
the face value of the certificate. 

I was informed a few days ago that there were 50,000 un- 
employed veterans of the World War in New York City. I 
am informed there are more unemployed among the vet- 
erans of the World War than almost any other group in 
the United States, because the World War veterans are 
practically all between 30 and 40 years of age. They are the 
bread-winners of families, and they suffer the greatest when 
unemployed. The veterans are not asking for charity. In 
this emergency they are certainly entitled to the cash pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the face value of the certificate 
which they have already earned. 
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The bill I introduced—H. R. 15062—provides that each 
veteran can secure on his certificate an average of $250. 
This sum may not amount to much to Members of Congress, 
but to the unemployed veterans, to the man who has a 
family, as most of these veterans have, which families are 
undernourished, $250 at this time is a large sum of money, 
and will relieve a great amount of distress and suffering and 
virtual starvation, at little or no expense to the Government 
of the United States and without resorting to charity. 

This bill would cost the Government approximately $600,- 
000,000, just one-half the amount proposed by the Demo- 
cratic leader. I agree with him that the spending of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars by the veterans in the various 
States of the Union would be helpful to business. There is 
at this moment in the Treasury, according to Mr. Mellon, 
$187,000,000 available to pay these certificates, so, it would 
only require $400,000,000 to pay 25 per cent of the face value 
of the certificates to two-thirds of the certificate holders 
which, in my opinion, is a high percentage to place on the 
number who would apply. 

I can not stand here as a veteran and tell you definitely . 
what the veterans want. I rather believe the veterans would 
like to be paid in full, but as one, I am not sure that it is 
the best or right thing to pay the service certificates in full, 
because when the law was enacted it carried the insurance 
principle, and if you pay them in full you destroy that fea- 
ture completely. If you pay them 25 per cent you leave 75 
per cent carried over for the widow and children in case of 
death of the certificate holder. 

Moreover, in my proposal the needy veteran, the one who 
is out of work, can get an additional sum of money because 
he can borrow 22 per cent of the face value of the policy 
to-day, and under my bill he not only has the right to bor- 
row up to 22 per cent of the face value but he will also get 
in addition 25 per cent of the total face value of the policy 
in cash. So, the man who wants to borrow up to the full 22 
per cent will really be receiving 47 per cent of the policy. 
The man who does not want to borrow on the policy will 
get 25 per cent of the policy, if he applies. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman if a vet- 
eran may borrow 25 per cent of the face value of his certifi- 
cate over and above the 22 per cent? 

Mr. FISH. All veteran certificate holders have the right 
to borrow if they desire to do so. They have the right to 
borrow 22 per cent under present regulations. Under the 
bill I have introduced it is possible to get 25 per cent of the 
face value of the certificate in addition to the amount bor- 
rowed, but it is not made mandatory. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. p 

Mr. GARNER. From what the gentleman says I get the 
impression that he believes the Ways and Means Committee 
should have hearings on these bills in order to arrive at 
some conclusion? 

Mr. FISH. Possibly the gentleman was not in the Cham- 
ber when I began my remarks, but that was my first state- 
ment. I agree that there should be immediate hearings on 
all of the adjusted service certificate bills. I, for one, have 
confidence in the Ways and Means Committee and in this 
House. I believe both the Ways and Means Committee and 
the House are intelligent enough to enact adequate and 
proper legislation. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Would it be possible to differentiate—that is, 
to pay those Legion men or service men who are in actual 
need in cash and not attempt to pay all, because a great 
many of these ex-service men are wealthy men. That being 
so, why should we pay them? 

Mr. FISH. That is a very fair question. I have given 
careful consideration to that proposition, but I am afraid we 
can not make any distinction; that it will be necessary to 
give an opportunity to all to take the 25 per cent if they 
want to do so; otherwise they can leave the policy unim- 
paired, which many will do. 
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I have asked for this time to-day to state, as an indi- 
vidual Member of the House, to the Republican leaders of 
this House that I regret I can not go along with them, and I 
am serving notice now that unless they bring in some sub- 
stantial legislation to afford immediate relief to the suffer- 
ing and starvation in the drought areas and among the 
unemployed in the cities and in the small cities, I will be 
compelled, as one Republican, at least, to vote for the 
Senate amendment which will come to the House in the next 
few days appropriating $30,000,000 for the Red Cross. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. FISH. Whether it is $25,000,000 or whether it is 
$15,000,000.is immaterial to me. Whether it is $15,000,000 or 
$25,000,000, the question simply is this: Is there need through- 
out the country? Is there starvation in 21 States of the 
country? Is there starvation not only in the drought areas 
but in the city of New York, in the small cities of the State 
of New York and in other States? 

I for one have no patience with the argument advanced 
that we are violating or about to violate a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Constitution. It seems to me the very essence of 
Government, the primary function of Government, is to see 
that no American citizen starves in this period of depres- 
sion, when they are unable, through no fault of their own, 
to get a job. [Applause.] Therefore I am not in sympathy 
with the criticism aimed at individuals and at Senators to 
the effect that they are violating a fundamental of the Con- 
stitution in voting for food relief. In my opinion that argu- 
ment amounts to nothing at all in emergencies when Amer- 
ican citizens are on the verge of starvation. Why, the Red 
Cross states it is feeding 525,000 in the drought areas, but 
what about the other sections of the country with 5,000,000 
unemployed through no fault of their own. It does not make 
much difference to a starving family if the cause is drought 
or extensive unemployment. My contention is that no Amer- 
ican citizen be permitted to starve when there is an over- 
production of wheat in the United States and the Govern- 
ment itself owns and hoards 125,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in bulging granaries. 

There are many Members in this room who back in 1921 
voted $20,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to send food relief 
to Russia, A year or so later this House passed, by a 2 to 
1 vote, a bill which I introduced appropriating $10,000,000 
to send food relief to the starving women and children in 
Germany. I hold in my hand a little slip of paper which sums 
up something like $11,000,000,000, and a substantial part of 
that went to afford food relief for the starving people all 
over Europe, not merely in Belgium alone, but in Armenia, 
in Austria, one of the Central Powers, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Finland—I leave out France and Great Britain— 
Greece, Hungary, another one of the enemy countries, Lat- 
via, Liberia, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Poland, Rumania, Russia, 
and Serbia. I have not the time to read the exact amounts 
that went to these countries, a large part of it went after the 
armistice in the way of loans, some of which have been can- 
celed completely and many others have been reduced to 25 
cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include this 
article in the Recorp at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

AMERICA’S PART 

Publicly and privately America loaned the Allies over $12,175,- 
000,000 and expended about $26,785,000,000 on war “glory,” cre- 
ating, equipping, transporting, and landing in France an army of 
over 2,100,000 men, and continuing the drilling of over 5,000,000 


more at home; also constructed thousands of ships to replace 
those sunk by the German submarines. 


America’s debtor nations 
Foreign governments’ indebtedness to America 
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governments’ indebtedness to America 


232, 313, 968. 15 
59, C98, 683. 50 


11, 656, 932, 737. 45 

This stupendous sum of $11,700,000,000 was loaned by the Amer- 
ican Government to the Allies and others, in addition to the ex- 
penditure of over $27,000,000,000 on the war, besides several 
thousand millions loaned by private enterprise. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state which ones have 
been canceled? 

Mr. FISH. Of course, the gentleman knows that Ar- 
menia's debt has been canceled and some of these others 
have been canceled or virtually canceled, and as far as 
Italy is concerned, her debt has been reduced to 25 cents on 
the dollar. 

I simply want to make my statement clear, so that the 
leaders may do what they want to about it. Unless they 
bring in some adequate legislation, either to turn over the 
125,000,000 bushels of wheat that the Government of the 
United States owns through the Farm Board and permit 
that wheat to be requisitioned by the officers of the Red 
Cross, who state they will process it, turn it into flour, and 
distribute it—unless they do that or bring in a direct appro- 
priation to the Red Cross, I see no other course for me to 
take than that which I have stated. I see no other course 
for one who believes the first function of government is to 
relieve suffering and starvation among our own people. I 
do not see how anyone can hesitate to take this action. I 
can not understand how any of the older Members can 
hesitate to take such action when they voted to send 
$20,000,000 to Russia and $10,000,000 to Germany. I can 
not understand the logic of sitting here and arguing about 
a principle which we have applied differently to European 
nations, and then when there is want and starvation in our 
midst, and when there are 5,000,000 totally unemployed in 
the United States hesitate to appropriate sufficient money 
immediately to the Red Cross to relieve distress and starva- 
tion in every section of our own country. If the Red Cross 
does not need this money let them turn it back to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. But I for one am going along 
with those Members from the drought areas, where there is 
starvation, not only of human beings but of animals. 

I am going to vote at every opportunity sufficient money 
for the Red Cross to provide immediate relief. I am going 
to vote, if I get the chance, to turn over this 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the relief of human beings and animals, 
to be used as foodstuffs in the States where it is needed—in 
Arizona, Oklahoma, or in the cities of New York. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 10 days ago I introduced two meas- 
ures, one to appropriate $15,000,000 direct to the Red Cross 
and the other to turn over the 125,000,000 bushels of wheat 
upon requisitions by officers of the Red Cross. I asked for 
an immediate hearing before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, because there is an emergency, and up to now I have 
been unable to secure even a hearing, and I do not know 
what chance there is of having a hearing immediately. 
Col. Arthur Woods, head of the Federal unemployment com- 
mittee, states that there are 5,000,000 unemployed. Most of 
these are in the industrial sections and are even worse off 
than those on the farms in the drought area. I believe that 
there is starvation, or virtual starvation, in this country on 
an extensive and growing scale. 

It is up to the Committee on Agriculture to find out the 
facts and legislate accordingly. Except for what I read in 
the newspapers I do not know the exact extent of starvation 
in the United States, but certainly it is the function of the 
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Committee on Agriculture to give consideration to these 
bills and to do so immediately. 

There is not a man in this House who does not know we 
are in the midst of a period of serious depression. There 
is not a man in this House, whether he comes from a city 
‘district or an agricultural district, who does not know that 
thousands of American citizens are on the verge of starva- 
tion both in the country and in the cities. If this is the 
fact, it is the duty of the Congress of the United States not 
to debate but to consider these matters in committees where 
they belong and to adopt immediately necessary relief 
measures. 

I do not request that $1 be appropriated by Congress 
to afford food relief unless it is necessary, but I for one be- 
lieve that the Congress has the intelligence, the ability, and 
the capacity to find out how much is necessary and then 
vote all the money that is required to relieve distress and 
hunger and starvation in America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I shall briefly discuss an amendment 
which will be offered to the prohibition appropriation bill by 
our genial colleague, the Hon. Gro H. TIN KHAN, of the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Said amendment 
prohibits the expenditure of funds appropriated in this act 
for the purpose of tapping telephone and telegraph wires. 
This amendment is one that can not be approached from 
the point of view as favorable or unfavorable to the prohi- 
bition cause. In fact, the most ardent prohibitionists, sup- 
porters and advocates of the eighteenth amendment, should 
blaze the trail in the fight for its adoption. 

In view of the record of the governmental departments 
having charge of enforcing the prohibition laws, and par- 
ticularly the testimony of Hon. Amos W. Woodcock before 
the Appropriations Committee, appearing on page 116 of 
the hearings on the pending bill, in which testimony he 
unequivocally approved of wire tapping and admits that the 
department under his jurisdiction is conducting this nefari- 
ous activity, it is necessary to adopt the Tinkham amend- 
ment. 

the evils and tyranny of tapping wires, 29 
States of the Union have enacted statutes making wire tap- 
ping an offense, punishable either as a felony or a mis- 
demeanor, and yet Mr. Woodcock permits his prohibition 
agents and investigators to carry on extensive wire-tapping 
activities in violation of the State statutes. 

The wire-tapping amendment which Mr. Tryxxam will 
offer should be whole-heartedly supported by those Members 
of this Congress who claim to be zealous champions of State 
rights. 

Mr. Chairman, even in Cincinnati, the home town of our 
beloved Speaker [Mr. Loncworts], one of the largest cities in 
the State of Ohio, from which State originates much prop- 
aganda in favor of obedience to law and respect for the 
Constitution, we find Mr. Woodcock’s wire-tapping prohibi- 
tion agents in action at the present time, notwithstanding 
the fact that section 13402 of the General Code of Ohio 
makes it a crime to tap telephone and telegraph wires, with 
a maximum penalty of three years’ imprisonment. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. has had so much interference with their tele- 
phone wires by wire-tapping prohibition agents as to 
interfere with the service rendered, which necessitated an 
extensive correspondence by that company with Federal 
Government officials. 

On the 26th day of November, 1930, one of the Govern- 
ment prohibition agents, producing a shield, identification 
photograph and card, approached one of the employees of 
the telephone company and offered to pay him $50 to tap 
a wire the following day. When the employee appeared at 
the rendezvous designated by this wire-tapping prohibition 
agent he found that it was the office of a private detective 
agency, thoroughly indicating that the wire-tapping prohi- 
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bition agents under Mr. Woodcock’s prohibition administra- 
tion are not only conducting their revolting activities in 
violation of the State laws of Ohio on strictly Government 
matters, but with the connivance of private detective 
agencies, much of whose business is of a reprehensible 
blackmailing nature 

Mr. Chairman, under the Woodcock wire-tapping rézime 
the liberty-loving American people are being subjected to a 
deplorable and unbearable system of espionage unequaled 
under the tyranny of the British King prior to our Revolu- 
tion. The fourth amendment to our Constitution resulted 
from two abuses practiced by the British Government—the 
use of general warrants and the use of writs of assistance, 
authorized under the British Parliament act of 1767. The 
use of these writs soon led to great opposition, particularly 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and, the abuses 
being fresh in the minds of our colonial statesmen, resulted 
in the fourth amendment to the Constitution. It is very 
appropriate for a distinguished Representative from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Hon. Grorce H. TINK- 
HAM, to offer the amendment to prevent a continuation of 
Mr. Woodcock’s nefarious practice, which is equal to the 
tyranny of the most backward medieval despotisms. I can 
not force myself to believe that a fine, able, American 
gentleman such as Mr. Woodcock, after reflection, could put 
his personal stamp of approval on wire-tapping by prohibi- 
tion agents under his command when he realizes that under 
such practice the sanctity of the home is destroyed and the 
person and his house invaded secretly and without warning, 
subjecting the very privacies of the lives and households of 
our people to public scrutiny. 

Page 116 of the hearings on this appropriation bill con- 
tains the following testimony: 

Mr. TINKHAM, It is your policy to permit the tapping of wires? 

Mr. Woopcock. We do; and the Supreme Court has approved 
that practice. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Do you approve of the practice of tapping wires? 

Mr. Woopcock. I do. I have no qualms at all about that, sir. 
I think the telephone and telegraph franchises are given for the 
transaction of lawful business and the promotion of lawful com- 
merce. I do not think that the unlawful have any right to use 
them with impunity. At least I do not think 1 can run this 
bureau on any other basis than the Supreme Court has described 
as lawful, 

Clearly the cross-examination of Mr. Woodcock must have 
led to a confusion of his mind, resulting in an inadvertence, 
or else he is not sufficiently qualified for the position which 
he now holds as a law-enforcement officer. 

The Supreme Court decision in the case of Olmstead v. 
United States (277 U. S.), to which Mr. Woodcock refers, 
does not directly or indirectly hold that the Supreme Court 
has described the tapping of telephone and telegraph wires 
as lawful. This case was considered by the Supreme Court, 
not on the question of wire tapping being lawful or unlawful, 
as the order granting certiorari confined the hearing to the 
question whether the use in evidence of private telephone 
conversations, intercepted by means of wire tapping, vio- 
lated the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitution. 
The decision of the court on this question was a 5-to-4 
decision, and it would be well for Mr. Woodcock to carefully 
read and absorb the fine American principles incorporated 
in the able dissenting opinions. Before reaching a decision 
that the Supreme Court had described wire tapping as law- 
ful, he had better carefully digest the majority opinion of 
the court delivered by Chief Justice Taft, and particularly 
that portion which states: 

Whether the State of Washington may prosecute and punish 
Federal officers violating this law and those whose messages were 
intercepted may sue them civilly is not before us. 

I can not imagine how a man holding Mr. Woodcock’s 
responsible position can put his stamp of approval upon law- 
enforcement agents under his command violating criminal 
statutes of the several States and justifying his position on 
the ground that the Supreme Court has described such ac- 
tivities as lawful. 

During the hearings before the Appropriations Committee 
on the Department of Justice appropriation bill on Decem- 
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ber 2, 1929, the Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, testified as follows 
(pp. 63-64) : 

Mr. TINKHAM. Is any of your appropriation spent for wire 
tapping? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir. We have a very definite rule in the bureau 
that any employee engaging in wire tapping will be from 
the service of the bureau. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am very much pleased that that is so. 

Mr. Hoover. While it may not be illegal, I think it is unethical 
and it is not permitted under the regulations by the Attorney 
General. 

Section 14 of the Manual of Rules and Regulations of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, as 
issued under date of June 17, 1930, reads as follows: 

Wire tapping, entrapment, or the use of any illegal or unethical 
tactics in procuring information will not be tolerated by the 
bureau. > 

This provision has appeared in the Manual of Rules and 
Regulations of the Bureau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, since March 1, 1928, and I respectfully submit that 
if the Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, whose 
duty is to investigate and obtain evidence with reference to 
the violation of a multitude of laws to prevent crimes of the 
most serious natures and degrees can properly function 
without tapping wires that the Bureau of Prohibition en- 
forcing the prohibition laws can do so, unless it is admitted 
that the prohibition law is unenforceable. 

In testifying before the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments during the last session on the 
bill to transfer the enforcement of prohibition to the Attor- 
ney General’s Office, Attorney General Mitchell testified as 
follows (p. 73 of the printed hearings) : 

Mr. MITCHELL. I make the general comment, Mr. Co: man, 
that the Department of Justice stands for lawful methods of law 
enforcement and we always have. 

In view of Mr. Mitchell’s statement and in view of the 
regulation of the Bureau of Investigation prohibiting wire 
tapping, it would appear that the Attorney General on his 
own initiative should direct Mr. Woodcock to have the per- 
sonnel under his jurisdiction cease wire tapping, or see that 
Mr. Woodcock is removed from office. 

I desire to submit for your thought and consideration the 
words of an eminent American citizen, the last paragraph 
of the dissenting opinion of Justice Brandeis in the wire- 
tapping case of Olmstead against United States, which reads 
as follows: 

Decency, security, and liberty alike demand that Government 
officials shall be subjected to the same rules of conduct that are 
commands to the citizen, In a government of laws, existence of 
the government will be imperiled if it fails to observe the law 
scrupulously. Our Government is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher. For good or for ill, it teaches the whole people by its 
example. Crime is contagious. If the Government becomes a 
lawbreaker, it breeds contempt for law; it invites every man to 
become a law unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare that 
in the administration of the criminal law the end justifies the 
means—to declare that the Government may commit crimes in 
order to secure the conviction of a private criminal—would bring 
terrible retribution, Against that pernicious doctrine this court 
should resolutely set its face. 

I particularly urge those Members of Congress from the 
following 29 States to show by your vote that when the 
people, through their representatives, wrote into the statutes 
of your State provisions making it a misdemeanor or a felony 
to tap telephone or telegraph wires that they did not include 
in such legislation invisible language exempting from the 
provisions of the prohibitory statutes Federal law-enforce- 
ment agents, be they engaged in enforcing the prohibition 
or any other Federal law: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

I urge all Members of this House, be you Republican or 
Democrat, be you in favor of or opposed to prohibition, be 
you reactionary or progressive, to enlist in the fight against 
Commissioner Woodcock’s tyrannical wire-tapping policies 
and support and vote for the amendment which will be 
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offered by Mr. TrnkHam and preserve those sacred rights, 
liberties, and institutions, a heritage of our noble forefathers, 
for the millions yet unborn and prevent their crucifixion on 
the cross of prohibition. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, namely. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLAN c: Page 1, line 7, before the 
word “namely,” strike out all the preceding, including the enact- 
ing clause. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I submit this amendment for the purpose of 
making some remarks upon the Wickersham report, which 
I was not able to make under general debate. The con- 
clusions of the Wickersham report, which were read in the 
House, are not in full consonance, I am told, with the body 
of the report. For instance, some of the members of the 
commission who signed the report that they were not in 
favor of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment have de- 
clared in their individual opinions that they are in favor 
of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, and I am told 
that one of these is Hon. Newton D. Baker, a former Secre- 
tary of War. 

Under the proceedings which we have to-day in the House 
we can not get an idea of what is in the report, and the 
prohibition debate on a great increase for the Justice De- 
partment is coming on this afternoon if some of the gentle- 
men here have their way. 

I am told that seven members of the commission are in 
favor of the suggestion of one member, Mr. Anderson, that 
the United States follow the Swedish system of control of 
liquor, the actual sale not to be in the States or in the Fed- 
eral Government, but in a corporation which is to be formed 
under a new prohibition law as proposed, 

Now, I am going to offer a resolution that 1,000,000 copies 
of this report be printed. I am told by one of the gentle- 
men who has control of the matter that the Committee on 
Printing is now considering how many copies they should 
have printed. I think the country itself should have an 
idea of what is in this report from reading it rather than 
from getting the ideas of the newspapers that carry a digest 
of it. I believe there is only one newspaper in the United 
States, and that is the New York Times, that will carry the 
report in full. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes; but I only have a few minutes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man how many copies the Members may expect to get. 

Mr. CLANCY. I would say that in Detroit I could very 
easily use 5,000 copies of the report. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I could myself. 

Mr. CLANCY. I have seen a report in a paper received 
this morning that Col. Fred. M. Alger, who is a very promi- 
nent man in the Nation, the son of former Secretary of War, 
Russell A. Alger, predicts a social revolt in the United States 
over prohibition; and, certainly, if the conditions in other 
parts of the United States are the same that they are in the 
southeastern part of Michigan, we will have bloodshed be- 
fore we are through with this question. 

The newspaper men have had this report since yesterday 
morning, but the Members of Congress have not seen it. 
I am told that in the report Judge Kenyon, for instance, 
makes a bad case for prohibition, and does prove quite con- 
clusively that crime which is rampant in the large cities of 
the United States is due solely to prohibition, and that the 
gangs of gunmen are offsprings of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the organizations which have put over prohibition. 

Now, we have 50,000 political prisoners in jail and 50,000 
families suffering because they are in jail. I think each one 
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of these prisoners ought to get a copy of the Wickersham 
report so that they may know why they are in jail. 

Great Britain gives up being a tyrant in regard to India, 
and it was announced in the newspapers yesterday that 
Great Britain has released 50,000 political prisoners. I think 
eventually we will get this thing settled as it should be and 
we will automatically pardon all these political prisoners 
now in jail under prohibition laws. France pardoned its 
political prisoners in the Bastile at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. Russia freed its political prisoners in 
Siberia also at the outbreak of revolution. We will free our 
prisoners without revolution. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the newspaper dispatches throughout the country 
were filled yesterday with an account of the tremendous 
cave-in of rock at Niagara Falls. That was to be expected; 
it could have been provided against. All the preliminary 
work had been done. This splendid scenic wonder could 
have been preserved and improved and it was simply neglect 
which caused this tremendous disaster. 

The situation at Niagara Falls is this: The vast volume of 
water in the Great Lakes, amounting to 226,000 cubic feet 
a second, thunders over the Falls; 56,000 cubic feet has been 
diverted for power purposes, leaving 170,000 to go over the 
Falls. Ten thousand cubic feet flow over the American 
Falls, 1,000 feet wide, and 160,000 feet flow over the Cana- 
dian Falls, 3,000 feet wide. 

To make the Canadian Falls equally beautiful with the 
American Falls requires only 30,000 cubic feet. That is a 
plain case of mathematics, because the American Falls are 
1,000 feet wide and the Canadian Falls 3,000 feet wide. Ten 
thousand cubic feet a second over the American side makes 
a beautiful, complete cataract, all rocks are hidden from 
view, and you see nothing except the scene of beautiful 
falling water. í 

On the Canadian side, with 160,000 cubic feet when you 
only need 30,000 cubic feet, with that enormous volume of 
water with its tremendous speed pouring down in the center 
of the 3,000 feet causes a constant and great erosion, and 
_ threatens great disaster on the Canadian side. 

You know on the American side night before last a vast 
chasm was caused by falling rock 150 feet long and 50 feet 
deep. 

Now, how can such disasters be prevented? How can the 
Falls be beautified, how can it be made a more wonderful 
scene than has ever yet been before us in this country? 
Simply by the placing of works in the river to spread the 
fiow of water, and that can be done without one cent of cost 
to the United States. 

Two things will have resulted. First, we will have a 
grander and more splendid scene for the 3,000,000 tourists 
who annually visit there, and we will have prevented for all 
time any further disaster to the Falls. 

A treaty was years ago agreed to between the United 
States and Canada for the doing of this most highly bene- 
ficial work. That treaty was ratified by Canada, but noth- 
ing has been done by the United States. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The gentleman is excep- 
tionally familiar with all these matters. Will the gentleman 
state what is delaying the adoption of this treaty on the 
part of the United States? The State of New York is 
very earnestly interested in seeing this question worked out 
in some satisfactory manner. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There have been no hearings by the 
Senate committee. 

So far as I have been able to learn, there is a desire on 
the part of some members of the Senate Committee on 


Foreign Affairs to deal with all questions pending between 
Canada and the United States at one time, notably the 
question of the improvement of the St. Lawrence River at 
the joint expense of the United States and Canada. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? i 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What would the effect of any 
such diversion plan be upon the appropriation of water for 
power purposes? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am coming to that. To answer the 
gentleman’s question is to tell what the treaty is. The 
treaty is that the Hydroelectric Power Commission of 
Canada and the Niagara Falls Power Co. combined shall 
make this improvement at their own expense, and that in 
return the two countries shall allow each of them to use 
10,000 additional cubic feet per second for power purposes 
for the period of seven years. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Each or both? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Each. Let us see what that means. To 
make a more beautiful falls than we have ever seen re- 
quires only 40,000 cubic feet per second. That would leave, 
in addition to the water now diverted for power purposes, 
130,000 cubic feet of water which can be used to better the 
conditions, to increase the wealth, to add to the opportuni- 
ties, to raise the scale of living of the American people. 
This is a tremendous unused wealth which should not be 
allowed to run to waste, as has been the case throughout our 
history. 

Under the pending treaty the two countries authorize the 
use of only one-tenth of that 130,000 cubic feet, and that 
only for the limited period of seven years. So, for this slight 
concession, which will be in the interest of the people of 
the whole United States, for this small amount of power to 
be used only for this limited time, the Government secures 
this benefit for its 3,000,000 visiting tourists who go there 
every year to see the Falls, and they will see the Falls to 
greater advantage and a far more beautiful Falls with this 
improvement than without it. The present situation will 
constantly, certainly, and speedily grow worse. A great 
disaster may happen at any time if this improvement is not 
made, and by ratifying this treaty, without a penny of 
expenditure to the United States, a complete remedy can be 
applied. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. If a similar question, not 
involving any treaty of course, came before this House, I 
imagine it would be referred to the committee of which the 
distinguished gentleman from New York is the chairman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It might properly be so referred. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. We have had occasions in 
this House in the past where matters were pending in the 
Senate of which we had no jurisdiction, but where the House 
has in some way memorialized the Senate to take some 
action in the matters. 

Only this morning we heard considerable debate concern- 
ing the arbitrary exercise of power by chairmen of our com- 
mittees in the conduct of committee business. It is rumored, 
that the distinguished gentleman from the West who is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
other body, which has jurisdiction of this matter, is acting 
arbitrarily in refusing to take up before his committee the 
matter of this treaty. Some action might be taken here to 
respectfully request the Senate to take some action on this 
important international question. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. As I am advised that there is this talk 
that certain Members of the Senate—I think only a very 
few Senators—do not want to deal with this question with 
Canada until all questions, and particularly the question of 
the adoption of the St. Lawrence route, are at the same 
time agreed upon, and that they say that Canada is very 
greatly interested and that we are conceding a great deal 
to Canada if we adopt this treaty. Quite the reverse is 
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true. Of the 3,000,000 tourists who visit Niagara Falls an- 
nually, I venture the assertion that 90 per cent, over two 
and a half millions, are American citizens. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Did the recent calamity 
detract much from the beauty of the Falls? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It must. Suppose a falls with an 
unbroken contour of 1,000 feet, and that suddenly, because 
these correction works are not placed in the river, there is 
torn out of that contour a ragged, jagged, umeven mass of 
rock 150 feet long, one-sixth of the entire distance, and 50 
feet deep. Of course, it can not fail to greatly mar the 
beauty of the Falls, the long, torn space can not fail to pre- 
sent a most unsightly appearance. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. And there is no way of 
again getting that beautiful contour that we once had, is 
there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. My understanding is that when 
these correction works are placed in the river, that not alone 
will that insure against such a recurrence but we will be 
able to temporarily divert the water from the broken part 
of the contour and build it up and make it complete and 
even as it originally was. 

Let me conclude by saying this: Canada is not interested 
to anything like the extent the United States is. This is 
largely because we have 120,000,000 people and Canada only 
11,000,000. This is, 10 to 1, a question of benefit to the 
United States. Canada is not the one to be largely or pri- 
marily interested in speedy action. Canada has ratified the 
treaty. Canada will be more likely to act favorably on other 
questions if we, in turn, ratify the treaty, and we are inter- 
ested many, many more times than Canada; and every nature 
lover, everyone interested in protecting the scenic wonders 
of the United States, everyone throughout the United States 
who has taken an active interest in them, led by Mr. McFar- 
land, who is at the head of all of the societies of this nature, 
is advocating in season and out of season, earnestly and 
unitedly, the immediate adoption of this treaty. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEM PST. Yes. 

Mr. MEAD. Would we not expedite the enactment of 
this treaty if we could eliminate the diversion of water for 
power purposes which is now in the treaty? That seems to 
be the objectionable phase of it, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey] has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes in order that I may 
answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As negotiated, the treaty has been 
adopted by Canada. Let us see whether we would get more 
speedy action by following the course suggested by the gen- 
tleman, or which the gentleman says other people may 
suggest. First, we would have to go back and negotiate a 
new treaty. We would have to negotiate a treaty with a 
country which had already ratified that treaty, with a coun- 
try which would feel we had not acted in a very friendly 
spirit, in a spirit conducive to agreement on a new treaty. I 
doubt whether we could negotiate a new treaty. It would 
take a long time, and during all that time the falls would be 
in grave danger from conditions as they now exist. Our 
people would not want to take the risk of waiting that 
length of time. 

Next, the amount of water that is diverted is negligible. 
It is only 10,000 cubic feet on each side of the international 
boundary out of 130,000 cubic feet which could be taken. Let 
me say to the gentleman that, as far as I am concerned— 
and I believe it is the business sentiment of the United 
States—that all agree that all of that power which can be 
diverted without injury to Niagara Falls as a scenic wender, 
should be diverted, added to the use, added to the wealth, 
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added to the comfort of all of the people of the United 
States, and particularly the people of western New York. 
Applause. ] 

To eliminate the slight and temporary diversion for power 
from the terms of the treaty would be to negotiate an 
entirely new and different treaty. Under the pending treaty 
the use of the added diversion is extended to the power 
developers in the two countries as slight compensation for 
the expensive and difficult correction works which they are 
to install, while under a new treaty, with no additional 
diversion, the two countries would be obliged to do this great 
work at a public and very large expense. Whether Canada 
would feel that it is in a position, as a Government, to under- 
take this expense can well be doubted. Even in our country 
we are straining our resources during the present depression. 
Such a treaty as the gentleman suggests could not be nego- 
tiated for many years, if at all. Such a treaty is a dim, 
distant, and almost hopeless possibility. The pending, 
highly beneficial treaty is one which can be ratified by the 
United States Senate in a few hours, and with that action, 
the Falls be protected from disaster, be made far more beau- 
tiful for all time, and incidentally many men be employed 
and a large sum of money expended to relieve want and need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dempsey] has again expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Dominion of Canada, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, 
Trish Free State, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, at $10,000 each; to the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, $10,000; and to Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, $10,000; in all, $350,000. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLANCY: Page 5, line 25, strike out 
the word “Panama” after the word “Norway,” and on page 6, 
line 4, after $350,000,” insert “ envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Panama, $15,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, the purpose of this amendment is to increase 
the salary of the envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Panama by $5,000, and partly to reward and 
adequately provide for Hon. Roy Davis, the minister to 
Panama, who, through the use of extraordinary wisdom, tact, 
and discretion, prevented a great deal of bloodshed at 
Panama recently on January 1 and 2. 

The United States representative at Panama is ordinarily 
in a highly strategic and important position. Mr. Davis has 
been particularly praised in the past by officials of the State 
Department and by President Herbert Hoover as a man of 
first-class experience and training and of the very highest 
character and discretion. 

He retired on the night of January 1 at 11 o'clock and 
was called out of bed at 3 o’clock to find that a revolution 
was in full progress. The revolutionists had cut the tele- 
phone wires. The minister was in the Republic of Panama. 
The telephone wires were cut so that it was presumed he 
could not get word to the American military force in the 
American zone to rescue the legation, and especially the 
refugees there; but he had foreseen just that event, that 
his wires would be cut, and he did get word to the forts in 
the American zone and had the general in command there 
and some troops, called military police, arrive to protect 
the legation about two hours after the revolution began. 
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Then, at the risk of his life, while machine guns, rifle fire, 
revolver fire, and shotgun fire were raking the street down 
which he had to proceed, he went to the President’s palace 
and prevented the execution or murder or assassination of 
the President and his wife. At that time the insurrectos 
had forced the palace through the back door, coming 
through the National City Bank office. They had failed in 
an attack on the front door. The President was barricaded 
on the third floor of the Palace and was being defended by 
his guards with machine guns and rifles. The revolution- 
ists had brought in dynamite and were about to dynamite 
the entire third floor with the President, his family, and 
guards thereon. Mr. Davis, I understand, unofficially told 
the insurrectos that if they killed the President or if they 
killed the cabinet ministers, whom they had captured in 
the meantime by going to the house in squads of three or 
five, it would undoubtedly lead to difficulties with the United 
States. He did go to see the President himself under those 
difficulties; and then, when the palace fell about 6.30, the 
President and his wife were taken captive and the question 
-of policing the streets came up and the closing of the 
saloons, the stores, and so forth, and Mr. Davis was right 
there with unofficial suggestions, and suggestions which the 
revolutionists wanted to hear. 

Just before he went down that street which was swept 
by machine-gun and rifle fire, a young newspaper man 
whom I knew very well, Mr. Hartwell Ayres, was shot two 
or three times and he lay there in his blood for a couple 
of hours, nobody being able to rescue him, and he finally 
died. 

If we had not had a man of the courage and high caliber 
of Mr. Davis at Panama, we would be in increasing difficul- 
ties with the Latin American republics, a great many of 
which have had revolutions, even the greatest of them, and 
those which we thought were most stable, such as Argentina 
and Brazil. 

It was a very delicate situation and constitutional ques- 
tions had to be met. Under our treaty with Panama we 
could not enter their zone unless there was great disorder 
or unless so requested by the Executive of the country. The 
representatives of the other Latin American countries ar- 
rived on the scene very early and wanted to know from Mr. 
Davis what the United States was going to do. Mr. Davis 
kept them placated and satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. I am sure the gentleman from Michigan will 
state that he is offering his amendment upon his own initia- 
tive and that he is not offering it at the suggestion of our 
distinguished minister at Panama, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. CLANCY. Certainly not. He has not communicated 
with me, and this raise of salary is my own idea. 

Mr. DYER. We all recognize the great ability of our 
minister, Roy Davis, and coming from Missouri we would 
expect him to do the right thing in such emergencies, but 
I know he would not himself initiate anything in the way of 
an increase in salary for himself. 

Mr. CLANCY. In that connection I may say that the 
preceding minister, John G. South, of Kentucky, it has 
been said, spent on an average of $40,000 or $50,000 a year 
in that same position. But here is the importance of these 
revolutions to the United States. Our foreign trade with 
these 19 Latin American countries amounts to about 
$2,000,000,000 per year. That is what they buy from us. 
That trade has been, to use the vernacular, absolutely “ shot 
to pieces through these revolutions. There is nothing that 
is so easily frightened as capital, and as soon as dispatches 
are carried that there are disorders, rebellions, and revolu- 
tions in these countries their credit is hurt and shipments 
are stopped both into the country and out of the country. 
Speaking for my own city, our foreign trade in 1929 was 
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about $315,000,000. Much of that was with Latin America. 
The movement to build good roads in Latin America is 
almost entirely a Detroit movement. We sell them over 30 
per cent of their cars; we sell them road-building machin- 
ery, and so forth, and we help finance their good roads, 
Then we get out of these countries more cheaply the neces- 
sities of life, such as sugar, copper, coffee, rubber, rare 
hardwood lumber, and a great many other materials, includ- 
ing some drugs, which are absolutely essential to our great 
American people’s welfare. 

Now, I think when we are appointing commissions we 
should appoint a commission to study the causes of these 
revolutions in those countries. We have made loans of 
$250,000,000 to American shipbuilding companies, and we 
now have some of the finest freight and passenger ships in 
the world flying our flag. They travel to these Latin 
American ports. Our whole Latin American investment is 
jeopardized. If Mr. Davis had been hot-tempered or had 
gotten excited and had thrown the American troops into 
Panama, the most conservative estimate is that the well- 
armed men there would have killed at least 50 American 
soldiers; they probably would have gotten the Americans 
who were in the hotels and probably would have been able 
to raid the legislation. In addition it has been estimated that 
we would have slaughtered Panamanians to the number of 
at least 1,000. That would have angered all of the remain- 
ing 18 Latin American countries and it would have given 
our trade competitors, such as Germany, England, and 
France, as well as other countries, a distinct trade advantage 
over us. 

I have made some inquiry into the causes of these revo- 
lutions, and in connection with the one in Panama I found 
that the people complained about the elections not being 
fair. In these Latin American countries in the Central 
Zone I think it is justified to state that at least 80 per cent 
of the people are illiterate. They do not know intelligently 
how to vote, so that the party in power can, by manipulat- 
ing the ballot boxes, remain in power indefinitely. That 
has been charged against Mr. Chiara, who was formerly 
President, and who was succeeded by Mr. Arosemena, but 
I can not vouch for the justice of the charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I am quite familiar with 
this situation in Panama. I am fortunate in having the 
acquaintance and friendship of the distinguished gentleman 
who occupies the position of envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenitotentiary to Panama. All that has been said 
about him is true. He is a wonderful man, doing a wonder- 
ful work, and every American should be proud of him. But 
this proposition of promotion, increase of salary and things 
of that kind, should come to the Congress in the regular 
and orderly way. The Department of State will take notice 
of this and at the proper time they should make the 
recommendation. 

Such a recommendation should come through the Bureau 
of the Budget and considered by the legislative committee. 
It is entirely out of order in connection with this appropria- 
tion bill, and I am sure the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin will be sustained. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The proper way for the Department of State 
to take cognizance of the splendid services rendered by Mr. 
Davis, both in his present position and in his years of service, 
would be to advance him to the position of ambassador in 
some other country. 

Mr. SHREVE. That would be fine. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
why he did not raise his point of order against the revolu- 
tion coming at the particular time, instead of against the 
excellent speech of my colleague from Michigan? 

Mr. SHREVE. I was not advised as to just when it was 
coming. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under my reservation of 
objection, if I may have the attention of the members of 
the committee for a minute, I think if we should adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan it 
would compel the Government to have this very exceptional 
man—with whom I am not acquainted, but who has been so 
well described by the gentleman—confined on the Isthmus, 
because he does not confine this increase of salary to this 
man, but he provides that whoever is envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Panama shall get $15,000. 

Now, I respectfully contend there are other governments 
in the Central American countries where revolutions are 
much more prevalent, and if that is the basis on which the 
gentleman is going to base his increase of salary, certainly 
we should increase the salary of our minister in Nicaragua, 
where a continual revolution is going on. Honduras also has 
revolutions. The gentleman is not fair in singling out for 
preference a country where there is a revolution only once in 
about 20 years, when in these other countries revolutions are 
going on practically all the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained to press the point of 
order that the amendment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] makes the point of order against the amendment 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. The para- 
graph before the committee is one making appropriations 
for the salaries of envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary to certain countries whose salaries by law are 
fixed at $10,000 each. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crancy] undertakes to increase the 
Salary of one of these officers to $15,000. In the opinion of 
the Chair, the amendment proposes legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Minister resident and consul general to Liberia, $5,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. The item before the committee is for the 
payment of our representative in the Republic of Liberia. 
I am sure every Member of the House must have been 
greatly impressed by recent news items concerning condi- 
tions of slavery existing in that Republic. There had been 
reports of intolerable labor conditions there. The report 
was expected for some time. I remember when we had a 
hearing before our committee, the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, on a bill to permit a rubber pool, and some very 
distinguished gentlemen representing rubber and automobile 
industries appeared before the committee. 

Oh, I remember the then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, and Mr. Raskob coming in arm and arm. They 
were very chummy that day. Charlie Firestone and a few 
others were there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What strange bedfellows politics makes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Well, pools make strange bedfeliows, 
too. 

We had gone into this question of rubber production, and 
one of these gentlemen—I do not remember now, but the 
hearings will show who it was—stated that they expected 
to get quite a supply of rubber in Liberia, because they 
had induced the Government of Liberia to change its laws, 
and that they would go to the Philippines if the Philip- 
pines would change their laws for them. 

I do not blame the Government of Liberia for these con- 
ditions, but I do blame some of these foreign corporations 
who are doing business in Liberia and exploiting that coun- 
try and bringing about this condition of slavery, and 
rather than protest to the Government of Liberia I hope 
our State Department will take the attitude that we will 
cooperate with the Liberian Government in doing what we 
can to see that our nationals who are doing business in their 
country refrain from a system of slavery and peonage that 
exists there now. 

It would seem that we may very well get our own nationals 
to set a good example while we are protesting. 

The Government of Liberia is a small government. The 
country has not much in the way of resources. It paid its 
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debt to us. I think they had a small debt when the rubber 
people went in there and the rubber people took care of 
that. It is no secret any more, and I believe it is well to 
record our protest against the infamous conditions of labor 
that have been brought about in Liberia by these foreign 
corporations who are doing business there now, and it is 
to be hoped that the State Department will assume such 
an attitude. 

Why, it seems rather futile that the foreign offices of 
other governments should raise an assumed righteous in- 
dignation against the conditions of slavery when it is their 
nationals who are doing business in Liberia that are re- 
sponsible for the conditions against which we protest. 

I hope the State Department will investigate the report 
made by the commission, and if any of our citizens are 
responsible for that condition, and I hope they are not—but 
if any of our citizens or corporations are participating in 
causing this condition of slavery I hope we will give publicity 
to that fact and bring the scorn of their fellow citizens 
upon their heads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The very intelligent and generally patriotic gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] has given us some ideas 
on the methods used by consumers of rubber in the United 
States to produce rubber in tropical countries. He refers 
particularly to the automobile industry. 

The gentleman from New York says there is a condition 
of slavery in Liberia and that the people who are running 
these plantations own the slave body and soul and own his 
offspring, and can sell them as chattels and transport them 
from one place to another. I do not believe this condition 
obtains. 

When the tariff bill was under consideration Senator 
BLaIx R, of Wisconsin, inserted a provision in the Finance 
Committee that any product brought into the United States 
manufactured or obtained in the raw state through inden- 
tured labor would be practically barred from this country. 
Well, what did that apparently innocent clause do? It shut 
off the United States from the use of quinine and many 
other drugs and commodities, and caused a potential loss, 
arbitrarily, to one rubber company in my district of 
$30,000,000. It is the largest rubber company in the world. 
After quite a battle we had that amendment of Senator 
BLAINe’s amended so that it was harmless. Now, what are 
the facts? Hundreds of articles come from these products 
made from indentured labor that are used to make life 
easier and happier for us. 

They can only be manufactured by indentured labor be- 
cause the inhabitants of the Tropics or the Equator will not 
work steadily. If they get a few cents or a few dollars, that 
is enough to maintain them for a week or a month. They 
disappear if they get a small amount of money. They have 
no sense of responsibility on getting out any crop or product. 

Now, what would the gentleman from New York have? 
Would he have us buy rubber from the British and Dutch 
monopoly at arbitrary, high, monopoly prices. I had a 
world-trade day in Detroit a few years ago. I had a board 
of experts to teach Detroiters the advantage of holding the 
trade. Henry Ford said he would talk with the experts 
half a day about rubber, but he would have Edsel Ford 
spend all day with the experts. 

Henry Ford was particularly interested in rubber. Cheap 
rubber is an essential in his industry and the experiments 
he conducted with Edison to grow rubber in the United 
States failed. Then at great trouble and expense at his time 
of life, great worry, Henry Ford established a large rubber 
plantation in Brazil; so far in the country that he could not 
get telegraphic communication but had to use wireless. 
What he and other Americans have done and what he is 
trying to do is bringing the British and Dutch rubber 
monopolies to terms. He has succeeded pretty well in 
doing it. 
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J believe it is Mr. Firestone’s company that has great rub- 
ber plantations in Liberia. I am sure Mr. Firestone is a 
humane man. If Henry Ford is using Firestone rubber tires, 
I am sure, because of his humanitarian attitude on most 
questions, that he is anxious not to use tainted rubber. I 
am sure the tires that he uses and which you use are not 
tainted with human blood and human sweat. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman was talking about the 
condition of labor in Liberia. He said it was almost im- 
possible to keep them at work. How do they keep them at 
work? 

Mr. CLANCY. Under contract or by indentures, I pre- 
sume. The men in Siam, I am told, are given the best kind 
of treatment. They are put in sanitary buildings, they have 
the benefit of medicine, doctors, and so forth. They are in 
far better condition than they would obtain in other ways, 
but they are indentured, and if a man fails in his contract 
he is not paid. They are paid good wages if fairly faith- 
ful, I am told. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I do this to call attention to the fact that 
while the bill very properly carries an appropriation of 
$5,000 for the minister resident, and consul general to Li- 
beria, both Houses have now passed the bill H. R. 9991, 
which fixes the salary of the envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to Liberia at the sum of $10,000 per 
annum. That bill passed the House April 9, 1930, and passed 
the Senate on January 15, 1931. 

I have just been advised that it has not yet received execu- 
tive approval but I apprehend that there is no question of 
that being done. 

I am aware that at the present moment we are probably 
not in a position to change this appropriation, but no doubt 
before this bill becomes a law this legislation will be ap- 
proved and this minister of the United States for Liberia 
will be appointed and entitled to a salary of $10,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. The committee was familiar with this 
proposition, but it was not then the law and we had to wait 
for its approval. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand that, but I thought it 
might be well to have attention called to it at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and 
legations, including salary during transit to and from homes in 
the United States upon beginning and after termination of serv- 
ices, $482,350. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the committee. The bill provides for 
salaries for clerks transported to and from home in the 
_ United States. I would like to ask if employees in the For- 

eign Service are paid transportation expenses in addition to 
the salary? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; usually. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Are employees in the 
Department of Labor designated to work at foreign stations 
also paid for transportation to and fro? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is rather new. It is only recently that 
the Department of Labor has been operating in foreign 
countries so extensively. My idea is that they are all taken 
care of, along with rent, heat, and light, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the transportation of 
furniture? 

Mr. SHREVE. I can not say anything about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The reason I ask is this: 
I do not know that it is particularly the duty of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration to try to get a proper balance between 
the employees of the Immigration Service in the Labor De- 
partment so that it would compare with similar service by 
employees in the Department of State. It so happens that 
this hard-working subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations—and I think they have too much to do, too 
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many departments looked after in one bill—handles the 
appropriations for both State and Labor Departments. 

To pass legislation that would bring the Labor Depart- 
ment employees up to a status similar to that of the State 
Department employees, the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion has from time to time reported bills and had them 
placed on the calendar of the House. There is no way, 
however, to get them up on the floor except by a rule, by 
suspension of the rules, or by unanimous consent. It so 
happens that the last Calendar Wednesday call of this 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization occurred on 
April 5, 1922—think of it—nine years ago. The committee 
has been recognized by rule occasionally in that long period 
covering more than four Congresses, and has been recog- 
nized for suspensions on some bill; but the important but 
minor legislative proposals that would correct the inequali- 
ties in these services, straighten up some situations in nat- 
uralization, some important matters in deportation acts, as 
well as needed changes in immigration laws which are appar- 
ent to almost everybody and for which we are frequently 
criticized as a committee for failure to act, can never be 
gotten up because such bills can not be passed by unanimous 
consent. Therefore we are dependent pretty largely upon 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations to 
bring about such adjustments as seem to be necessary in the 
matter of pay and privileges of the two departments, even if 
that does strain the rule which limits legislation on appro- 
priation bills. 
er STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not that condition be remedied 
in large measure by limiting the committees that have the 
call on Calendar Wednesday to but one day rather than 
two? Instances galore through the present session are mani- 
fest where committees like the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, for instance, frittered away the time of the House 
in the consideration of very minor bills so as to use up their 
two allotted days. We had another instance of it recently 
with the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is an important 
committee and has lots of important legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last week they gave way at half-past 2 
o’clock in the afternoon because they did not have enough 
legislation reported to occupy the entire day, and they are 
going to have another day to-morrow on which to consider 
mostly legislation reported since last Wednesday. Would 
not that condition be obviated largely by limiting the right 
to Calendar Wednesday to but one day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As the gentleman knows, 
we once had one day per committee for Calendar Wednes- 
day, and that offered opportunity for defeating legislation 
by using up the single day allotted by the gentle process of 
filibustering. I think perhaps that one situation would be to 
start at the bottom of the committees for the Calendar 
Wednesday call. It is now nine years since the Immigra- 
tion Committee has had a Calendar Wednesday, and it may 
be 12 or 15 years before this committee has that right again. 
Does not the gentleman think that a bit discouraging? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am pointing out the abuse of the 
existing system which would, if corrected, give the gentle- 
man at least one call during the term of Congress. The 
gentleman was here when we created Calendar Wednesday. 
It was for the purpose of giving committees the oppor- 
tunity of having legislation considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was not here. Indeed, 
I came to Congress just after the wave that caused the 
creation of Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And yet the gentleman has never been 
the recipient of the benefits of that revolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. It has turned out to 
be a delusion and a snare for committees which are named 
more than one-half way down the list. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Answering the gentleman’s first ques- 
tion, at the bottom of page 115 of the bill now being con- 
sidered the gentleman will find the following: 

That not to exceed $70,000 of the total amount herein appro- 
priated shall be available for allowances for living quarters, in- 
cluding heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (46 Stat., p. 818). 

I have that statute here. It is entitled “An act to pro- 
vide living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, for 
civilian officers and employees of the Government stationed 
in foreign countries.” In that act I read: 

That under such regulations as the heads of the respective de- 
partments concerned may prescribe, and the President approve, 
civilian officers and employees of the Government having perma- 
nent station in a foreign country may be furnished without cost 
to them living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, in Gov- 
ernment-owned or rented buildings, and where such quarters are 
not available may be granted an allowance for living quarters, 
including heat, fuel, and light, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 765 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that; I was a 
party to the making of that statute; but how are we going 
to equalize these salaries? The salaries of these particular 
men in the Labor Department are not the equivalent of 
those in the State Department, and, therefore, they are put 
to a greater strain when ordered to an overseas station. 
They can not move their furniture, they can hardly afford 
to move, and I am hoping that somewhere, somehow, there 
can be equality arranged between the men in the different 
public services doing the class of work which should require 
about the same pay. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not addressing myself to the 
matter of regular salaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I realize that. The public 
seems to want action on quite a number of things by the 
House Committee on Immigration. Members of the House, 
in speeches, call for this and that. But only yesterday we 
saw three corrective bills killed for want of unaninious con- 
sent. I appreciate the work done by the members of this 
subcommittee. I know it is through their personal efforts 
this year that you will find in this bill an increase for 
deportation purposes amounting to half a million dollars, 
in addition to that which has already been given hereto- 
fore. Our Immigration Committee has been asking some 
one to make that move for several years past. I am glad 
the Appropriations Committee has at last taken that step, 
because others of us who have seen the deportation ma- 
chinery slow down for want of funds can now see more 
action. I am afraid, however, if certain contemplated legis- 
lation does get through, which would cause the deportation 
of revolutionary alien communists, the straight-out enemies 
of this country, a supplementary appropriation will have to 
be granted for another half or three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

I say that in the face of so many proposals for the ap- 


propriation of large sums of money that if many of the 


proposals are adopted then an extra session of Congress will 
have to be called to provide ways and means to raise the 
money. And under the Federal income-tax system it would 
seem that most people believe that there is a pot of gold 
at the rainbow’s end. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHnson] has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Sureve] whether or not since a bill was before this House 
providing for clerks to embassies it has been the policy of 
the Government to employ only American citizens at the 
embassies? 

Mr. SHREVE. As far as possible that is the policy. We 
find in certain instances it is much cheaper and better to 
employ foreigners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As we go around the embassies in 
Washington or even the consulates of foreign countries in 
our cities, the doormen and messengers are generally na- 
tionals of that country, disabled veterans who are there with 
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their medals and who make a very attractive appearance; 
while, if you go to our embassies abroad, we do not know 
whether the man who opens the door is going to give you 
an American handshake or try to kiss you on both cheeks. 
It seems to me it would be a good thing for this committee 
to provide that, where possible, American citizens should be 
given preference, and I think we could absorb a great many 
of our disabled veterans.who would be willing to go abroad, 
by using them the same way as other countries use them, 
in minor capacities around the embassies. They could 
carry out the spirit of the Foreign Service law, and I am 
going to say something a little later with reference to the 
clerks in the consulates. 

Surely, they are not employing all the American citizens 
that they could in foreign consulates. Since we have im- 
posed new duties on them with reference to immigration 
visas, the contact with the people who must come to the 
American consulate for business, being with foreign clerks, 
is anything but satisfactory. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. As far as coming in contact on visa appli- 
cations is concerned, the foreigner comes in contact with 
no one but American citizens. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Since when? I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. BACON. The policy is to employ as many American 
clerks in both the embassies and consulates as possible. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I go further even. I do not think it 
is well to send a naturalized citizen to the country of his 
birth. I know they are observing that policy, but I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say that on visa matters, which is a 
very important proposition, as the gentleman well knows, 
that contact on visa matters be only with American citizens. 

Mr. BACON. That is certainly the policy. Perhaps in 
isolated cases they may have to do something else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have had deplorable conditions in 
some of our consulates in this connection. 

Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the gentleman let me say that 
last year I visited about 29 different cities where we were 
represented and, except in one instance, I assure the gentle- 
man there was not a single case in the large cities but what 
I was invited around to the back to meet a native of that 
country who had been there for 25 years, and I was told 
he was just as loyal as any American could be; that they 
could not get along without him. This idea of having for- 
eigners up there to meet you and kiss you on both cheeks is 
absolutely absurd. It is not true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment for the purpose of returning to a 
remark made a little while ago on the floor of the House 
when the forced-labor situation in Liberia was mentioned, 
and particular attention was called to the Firestone Planta- 
tions Co. 

I hold in my hand a report of the International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Existence of Slavery and Forced 
labor in the Republic of Liberia. There are 10 pages de- 
voted to the Firestone Plantations Co. I should not under- 
take to read the statement of facts and the full discussion 
of them, but in the commission’s findings there is one para- 
graph, paragraph (f), where I find the following: 

(f) Whether the labor employed for private purposes on pri- 
vately owned or leased plantations is recruited by voluntary 
enlistments or is forcibly impressed for this service by the 
Liberian Government or by its authority. 

The commission finds that labor employed for private purposes 
on privately owned plantations has been impressed for this service 
on the authority of high Government officials; that there is no 
evidence that the Firestone Plantations Co. consciously employs 
any but voluntary labor on its leased rubber plantation—but this, 
however, was not always the case when recruiting was subject to 
Government regulations, over which the company had little con- 
trol; that all the company’s laborers are free to terminate their 
employment at will. 4 

I thought it might be well to get that finding of the 
international commission on record. : 

Mr. SHREVE. I want to thank the gentleman for th 
information he has given us. à 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman picks out one para- 
graph. Is it not true that the finding of the commission is 
replete with conditions of slavery and peonage in Liberia? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But I was calling attention to the remarks 
that had been made about the Firestone Co. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I did not refer to any company. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And the statement is that all the com- 
pany’s laborers are free to terminate their employment at 
will. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Theoretically there is no doubt about 
that, but I was referring to conditions existing in Liberia, 
and the commission’s report bears me out. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think the gentleman mentioned the Fire- 
stone Plantations Co. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. I mentioned Mr. Firestone in 
connection with the hearing we had. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; with the implication that Firestone’s 
company in Liberia might be involved in this matter of 
forced labor. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. My implication was no greater than 
contained in the report which the gentleman holds in his 
hand. I stand on that report. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I was simply calling attention to the fact 
that the commission itself says that this corporation is not 
employing any but those that are at liberty to terminate 
their employment at will. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words, and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I was somewhat surprised to hear the 
words of the Democratic leader, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Garner], and find him weeping crocodile tears in the 
well of the House in favor of a cash bonus for the World 
War veterans. I am one of the 122 Members of the House 
who have signed the Patman petition to discharge the Ways 
and Means Committee from the consideration of legislation 
which provides for the immediate payment of the full face 
value of the adjusted-compensation—bonus—certificates, as 
I favor this legislation. I respectfully disagree with the plan 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], under which he 
provides for only a partial payment. At the time that the 
original bonus legislation was considered and passed he op- 
posed and voted against it, and on this very day he opposes 
a full cash payment. He called upon the Democrats to 
bring forth legislation which would make a part payment 
on the bonus certificates, and there were great rumblings of 
applause from the disciples of Raskob when he indicated 
that the soldiers had to look to the Democratic Party for 
relief. Well, let us look at the facts. The Democratic ad- 
ministration sent about 5,000,000 men to fight the World 
War and were so blamed busy taking care of their financial 
angels, the war profiteers, that they forgot about adjusted 
compensation for the soldiers during the time they were 
fighting. Under the Democratic administration of the dis- 
ciples of Raskob the veterans were given a $60 cash bonus 
at the time of their discharge. 

Yes; after receiving $1 per day for services in this coun- 
try and $1.25 per day for overseas service, while war profit- 
eers were making billions of dollars under a Democratic 
administration, the soldiers were discharged and thrown 
upon their own resources at a time when millions were out of 
employment, and the good-hearted Democratic administra- 
tion, which sent them to war, gave them the big cash bonus 
of $60. LApplause.] My friends, practically all of the leg- 
islation giving decent benefits to the veterans of the World 
War came not from the Democratic Party of the disciples of 
Raskob, but from the Republican Party. [Applause.] When 
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the totally disabled soldiers, who fought that Democratic 
war, came back the generous Democratic statesmen had 
provided the large amount of $30 per month for the veterans 
who were totally disabled as a result of disabilities or dis- 
eases contracted in or resulting from their service. The 
much higher rates which the veterans are now getting and 
the bonus benefits which they have received in excess of the 
measly $60 Raskob Democratic bonus were given to these 
veterans by the Republican Party and by a Republican 
administration. [Applause.] So I sincerely hope that none 
of the veterans of America, who servéd in that Democratic 
World War, will fall for the publicity stunt of the leading 
disciple of Raskob on the floor of the House to-day in 
demagoguing on the bonus proposition. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To enable the President to provide at the public expense all 
such stationery, blanks, record and other books, seals, presses, 
flags, and signs as he shall think necessary for the several em- 
bassies and legations in the transaction of their business, and 
also for repairs, including minor alterations, repairs, supervision, 
preservation, and maintenance of Government-owned diplomatic 
properties in foreign countries, and properties acquired under 
the act approved May 7, 1926, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 
22, secs. 291, 296), and including also custodial service, water, 
materials, supplies, tools, seeds, plants, shrubs, and similar ob- 
jects; newspapers (foreign and domestic), postage, telegrams, 
advertising, ice, and drinking water for office purposes, hire of 
motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and hire of other passenger- 
carrying vehicles, uniforms, furniture, household furniture and 
furnishings, except as provided by the act of May 7, 1926, as 
amended, for Government-owned or rented buildings when in the 
judgment of the Secretary of State it would be in the public inter- 
est to do so, not to exceed $50,000, typewriters and exchange of 
same, messenger service, purchase of launch for embassy at Con- 
stantinople not exceeding $15,000, and operation, maintenance, 


and rental of launch for embassy at Constantinople not exceeding 


$3,500, compensation of kavasses, guards, dragomans, porters, in- 
terpreters, translators, and supervisors of construction, compensa- 
tion of agents and employees of and rent and other expenses for 
dispatch agencies at London, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and New Orleans, traveling expenses of Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service officers, including attendance at trade and other confer- 
ences or congresses under orders of the Secretary of State as au- 
thorized by section 14 of the act approved May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., 
title 22, sec. 16; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 22, sec. 16), miscellaneous 
expenses of embassies and legations, and for loss on bills of ex- 
change to and from embassies and legations, including such loss 
on bills of exchange to officers of the United States Court for 
China, and payment in advance of rent of dispatch agencies, cost, 
not exceeding $350 per anum each of the tuition of Foreign 
Service officers assigned for the study of the languages of Asia 
and eastern Europe, telephone and other similar services under 
this appropriation are hereby authorized, $912,740: Provided, That 
no part of this sum appropriated for contingent expenses, foreign 
missions, shall be expended for salaries or wages of persons (ex- 
cept interpreters, translators, and messengers) not American citi- 
zens performing clerical services, whether officially designated as 
clerks or not, in any foreign mission. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph, and particularly to that part which 
relates to the purchase of a launch for the embassy at 
Constantinople and the rental of a launch for that embassy. 

Mr. SHREVE. Replying to the gentleman, that is a 
custom which has obtained for very many years. The offi- 
cials of the Government have to go outside of the city dur- 
ing the hot weather and for many years we maintained a 
launch. It finally burned or was destroyed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It blew up. 

Mr. SHREVE. We happened to have a man who had a 
launch of his own and it was used for a time. However, he 
has retired and the Government, in order to take care of its 
men there, must provide a new launch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity of providing a 
launch for the use of our diplomatic representative in going 
out and meeting incoming steamers for the purpose of 
receiving passing Americans who happen to drop in port at 
the Levant? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, that is just a matter of courtesy. 
Any American would like to be received in a foreign country, 
but it does not occur very often and it is not very expensive. 
Then, too, there is no way of living in that city during the 
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hot summer time and it is necessary for them to have this 
launch in order to get out of the city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there not many cities which are 
the capitals of foreign countries located at a seaport where 
it would be a delightful interlude to their heavy burdens 
to have a launch which would enable them to go out into 
the bay? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no; and that is not the point at all. 
Many ships are passing through these harbors; the consu- 
lar agents must go to the ships and the officials of the ships 
must return. It is a little matter of accommodation, and, 
in addition, this launch is used for the purpose of carrying 
these officials outside of the city during the hot weather. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was my impression that the Repub- 
lic of Turkey had changed its capital from Constantinople 
to Angora. 

Mr. SHREVE. That has not changed the official status of 
the United States as yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was wondering whether our diplo- 
matic representative was remaining in Constantinople and 
not going over to the official capital at Angora because of the 
launch? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, I am unable to answer the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman quite certain that 
this will not be used as a precedent for others on our 
ambassadorial staff to request a launch for their private 
pleasure? 

Mr. SHREVE. I have handled the bill for about 12 years 
and the launch has been there during all the 12 years, and 
yet no one else that I know of has asked for such a launch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The former launch that blew up was 
one that had belonged to the Navy? 

Mr. SHREVE. It was loaned to the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was loaned to them by the Navy 
Department while Admiral Bristol was in charge of some 
investigation there on behalf of the Government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There was a launch there before Admiral 
Bristol was there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The erudite scholar of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs advises me it was there before Admiral 
Bristol 

Mr. BACON. It has been there 25 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From my reading of the hearings I 
gleaned the impression that Admiral Bristol left it there. 
Mr. Carr states that in the hearings on page 120. Perhaps 
Mr. Carr is wrong and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. TEļmPLE] is right, and I would not be surprised at that. 
Mr. Carr states: 

I think it was three years ago, when Admiral Bristol was there 
and was about to leave, he recommended that one of his launches 
be taken over by the State Department. We succeeded in having 
that launch transferred by the General Coordinator to the State 
Department at no cost at all. You gave us the money tő maintain 
that launch. 

I believe the history of the launch is that it was a former 
Navy launch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 5 con- 
sent to proceed for three more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the statement made by the 
chairman of the committee that he does not think this will 
be used as a precedent for some of our other high-grade, 
high-hat diplomatic officers who are assigned to diplomatic 
posts, I am inclined to withdraw the reservation, but for the 
time being I will hold it in abeyance until I hear what the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has to say. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The launch that the gentleman calls at- 
tention to was perhaps left there about three years ago, but 
it has been a great many years longer than three years that 
they have had a launch there, although perhaps not this 
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particular vessel. As we both very well know, there has 
been a launch there for a great many years. 

Mr. BACON. For 25 years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I recall that when the appropriation bill 
used to go through the Committee on Foreign Affairs we 
provided at that time for a launch. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was the earlier launch of the same 
character as the one that blew up so that they had to take 
another one of the Navy brand? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It may have been that the early one wore 
out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may have worn out by reason of the 
barnacles that grew upon it by reason of its service. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, I have 
been on the Foreign Affairs Committee for 20 years, and we 
have been appropriating for such a launch every year. I 
was in Constantinople over 25 years ago and they had one 
then for the purpose of meeting the boats in the stream. 
The boats can not go up to the piers like they do in most 
places, and this launch is necessary for them to meet the 
boats in the stream, and is not used for any sporting pur- 
pose or anything of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not be inclined to impute any 
sporting procilivities such as must be in the mind of the 
gentleman from Baltimore, acquainted as he is with the 
sports over in Baltimore. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I think if we all could go out for a 
little sport every now and then we would be better off and 
would pass better legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The aridity around here is very oppres- 
sive and burdensome, I will grant you. 

I withdraw the reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I wish to inquire about what looks to be a very suspicious 
appropriation here on page 7, line 9, an appropriation for 
ice for the embassies and legations and consulates. 

In my city if a café or a restaurant or a cabaret furnishes 
ice and the patron brings in the wrong kind of ingredient, 
that building is padlocked at terrific loss to the owners of 
the building. I would like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and especially the minority leader of that com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM], just 
what the practice is with regard to furnishing ice. Some 
Members of the House and some Members of the Senate in 
the past have made bold to criticize the representatives of 
foreign governments in this city because they do not always 
mix ice with water when they serve drinks and I would like 
to know what the practice is. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am sorry the gentleman from Michigan 
does not know any other use for ice than the use to which 
he refers. [Laughter]. There are legitimate uses for ice 
and the ice in the embassies is used legitimately. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. CLANCY. I was on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
once; but since there has been discussion by Members of 
Congress and I think it has been a rather impertinent dis- 
cussion, of the habits of representatives of foreign countries, 
who have been harshly criticized for practicing the customs 
of their own countries here in Washington, I think I have 
raised a pertinent inquiry. We are about the only nation 
in the world that takes such an attitude on mixtures with 
ice. The Prince of Wales, who represents an honored and 
dignified Empire, does not hesitate to dedicate a brewery or 
distillery, and 2,500 feet away from my city there begins a 
prosperous and a happy country where the jails are not 
filled with prohibition political prisoners. We have 50,000 
political prisoners in our jails, while the Province of On- 
tario has recently closed one of its jails, and have very few 
violators of prohibition laws in others. When they had 
prohibition their jails were also filled with prisoners who 
were innocent of any real crime against society or mankind. 
I think since these other gentlemen have been frivolous 
enough to criticize representatives of foreign countries in 
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this country, that a representative of a foreign country 
might very well inquire, knowing us to be a hypocritical 
nation, just what this ice is for. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I hope our genial Member from Michigan is 
not thinking of leaving the country and going across the 
border? 

Mr. CLANCY. No; I think if I went anywhere I would 
go to Iowa where the product is cheaper and as pure as in 
foreign countries. Iowa is noted for its corn. (Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For relief, protection, and burial of American seamen in foreign 
countries, in the Panama Canal Zone, and in the Philippine 
Islands, and shipwrecked American seamen in the Territory of 
Alaska, in the Hawaiian Islands, in Porto Rico, and in the Virgin 
Islands, $50,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. I want to 
ask if an American seaman stranded in a foreign port, 
whether through his own fault or not, is now entitled to 
transportation home? The reason I ask is that during the 
recess of Congress a seaman came to me complaining bit- 
terly that he applied at one of our consulates for relief and 
to be sent home. He informed me that our vice consul 
caused him to be jailed and kept there until a ship came 
into that port. He was then put on a ship—lI have forgotten 
the term he used, but his passage was not paid back and he 
was compelled to work his passage. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is the custom. The man was re- 
turned, transportation paid; but it is expected that where 
they are able they will work their passage on the ship. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. During the time between the time he 
applies for passage and the time the ship is available, has 
the consul the right to put him in jail for safe-keeping—or 
should the seaman be provided with board and lodgings? 

Mr. SHREVE. Not unless there is some reason for it; he 
should not be put in jail simply because he is waiting’ for a 
passage home. The law says: 

The seamen shall, if able, be bound to do duty on board the ves- 
sel in which they may be transported according to their several 
abilities. 

If they are not able, they are not expected to work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is a bona fide American seaman who 
misses his ship, or for some other reason is stranded in a 
foreign port, entitled to a passage home? 

Mr. FREE. If the gentleman will yield, if a seaman de- 
serts he is not entitled to relief. The comptroller has so 
ruled. We have three bills before our committee to clear 
up this whole thing so that every seaman, even in a foreign 
country on his own fault, will get transportation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That may explain the reason why the 
man I speak of was in jail. He deserted and they put him 
in jail until the ship was available. 

Mr. SHREVE. Just to clear up the situation I will read 
a little further from the law. It is a statutory obligation 
on the consul. His only discretion lies in determining 
whether the men are actually destitute, and if they are 
actually American seamen he is obliged to provide relief 
in the way of food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and to extend the com- 
mercial and other interests of the United States and to meet the 
necessary expenses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality 
act, to be expended pursuant to the requirement of section 291 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 107), $400,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Here is an item of $400,000 carried for years, 
and is a fund which the department, I believe, uses for secret 
work. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is secret at the time, much of it—but 
not carried in the newspapers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is for the use of the department in 
cases where they think it may justify its use? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; but usually only a small portion, 35 
or 40 per cent, is used. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In regard to emergencies arising in the Consular 
Service, I would like to refer to the consular agents in 
Canada in respect to immigration matters. You probably 
know that our relations with Canada are somewhat delicate. 
Quarrels have arisen at the border over the right which the 
Canadians have had for many years to enter the United 
States to work, and to return to Canada at night, commut- 
ing. Then, again, we have rather ticklish negotiations with 
Canada over the question of prohibition. Certainly, we have 
not bettered ourselves in their eyes by our hypocritical atti- 
tude. We have killed, at least, one Canadian citizen in the 
open sea, and we have fired upon their ships within and 
outside what we think is the 12-mile limit. We suspected 
them of carrying liquors. It is of the utmost importance 
to preserve friendly relations with Canada, because Canada 
has been, and, I think, still is, our best customer, buying 
from us about $900,000,000 worth of goods per year. If we 
should enter into a quarrel with Canada, Canada would be 
in a position to injure the United States. Undoubtedly, she 
would make reprisals as the outcome of these difficulties. 
Canada controls the nickel supply of the world, and nickel 
is absolutely essential to our iron and steel industries as 
an alloy. For our purposes, because it is closer to us than 
any other source, Canada controls the wood-pulp supply 
from which we make newsprint paper. She has shown a 
tendency sometimes to increase the cost to us of that. 
Canada can embarrass us in the Newfoundland fisheries and 
in the Alaska fisheries, and, in fact, in the struggle over the 
furnishing of bait at Prince Rupert, British Columbia, the 
western terminal of the Grand Trunk Railroad, we got into 
a very delicate state of argument with Canada. 

Our consuls continually come in contact with the Cana- 
dians in the large cities who want a visa or a passport to 
enter the United States. A great number of other aliens 
also are awaiting their turn. When the consulates are not 
supplied with enough cic:ks; they are possibly apt to get 
overworked and become irritable and to offend powerful Ca- 
nadians. Therefore, I believe that the State Department 
should be very generous in recommending enough clerk hire 
and enough consuls to take care of all emergencies. That 
department has been quite generous in that respect lately. 
I think that the consulate at Windsor, across the river from 
Detroit, is the only American consulate in the world with 
two American consuls. It has been found necessary to have 
two consuls of equal rank to handle the great rush of busi- 
ness there. I think our consuls and our minister to Canada 
should be men of the very highest intelligence. There is a 
great democracy right alongside of us, and they are not 
troubled at all with the problems which trouble us. Dry or 
other agitators, particularly those against personal liberty, 
over there in Canada are given very short shrift. In Ontario 
there is not much dry sentiment and the dry political party 
there has dropped its dry attitude. I think we can learn 
something from Canada in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Post allowances to Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign Service 
officers. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the fact that 
we had an understanding with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] about passing the next paragraph over 
until he is present. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. I ask unanimous consent 
that we pass over the item in respect to post allowances to 
Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign Service officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to pass over the paragraph from lines 9 
to 17, inclusive, on page 13. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purpose of c: into effect the provisions of the 
“Foreign Service building act, 1926 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 22, 
sec. 295), and for each and every object thereof, including the 
initial alterations, repair, and f of buildings heretofore 
acquired under specific authorization of Congress for the use of 
the diplomatic and consular establishments in foreign countries, 
$1,200,000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. On January 16, 1931, the State Department gave 
out the following statement: 

The Department of State has to-day received information from 
the American ambassador in Rome that there was signed yester- 
day an agreement between this Government as vendee and the 
Fascist Party as vendor for the transfer of a site with two build- 
ings for an office for all American officials and for the American 
ambassador’s residence in Rome. The consideration involved 
approximates 21,000,000 lire, a little over a million dollars. The 
property is now improved with two identical, well-built houses, 
one of which, on the corner of Via Veneto, directly across the 
street from the Excelsior Hotel, from the Ambassadors’ Hotel, and 
diagonally across from the Commercial Bank and the Bank of 
Labor, is to be used for the offices of the American Embassy, the 
consulate general, the military attaché, the naval attaché, and the 
commercial attaché. In the other house will be the residence for 
the American ambassador. 

The area purchased has a frontage of 147 feet on the broad 
Veneto Street for the office building and runs back 515 feet along 
Boncompagni to Lucullo Street, on which the ambassador's resi- 
dence will front 165 feet. In the rear of the property Basilio 
Street has a frontage of 263 feet, so that adequate provision for 
future increased traffic is made with these three large frontages. 
Figuring the value of the two houses already standing at $200,000, 
which is their appraised value and a figure considerably lower 
than the replacement cost, the price of this land works out at $9 
a square foot, which, for a business location in the heart of a city 
of the size and importance of Rome, is regarded as very reasonable. 


When that statement was given out by the State Depart- 
ment it was stated in various press accounts reporting the 
purchase by the Foreign Service Buildings Commission of 
property for the American Government in Rome that we had 
bought various royal pavilions and royal palaces in which to 
house our ambassadors, and as to the purchase in Berlin 
that we have bought the Blucher Palace. 

The obvious implication of these articles—and it is a clear 
misstatement of the facts—is that our Government is buy- 
ing these properties for undemocratic use, as they were used 
when erected for royal occupancy. This is clearly a mislead- 
ing implication, and I want to point out the true facts in 
connection with purchases in which two good Democrats— 
and I refer to Senator Swanson and to myself—were glad to 
join, because we regarded them as good business proposi- 
tions. 

It is axiomatic in real-estate development that in any city 
the center is the financial district. Out of this center there 
radiates the best shopping district, which invariably leads to 
the best residential district. As the city grows, so the growth 
pushes along the shopping district and it encroaches on the 
residential streets. In the process the old residences nearest 
the financial district are first changed over into flats, then 
to stores and offices, then to banks and other offices. You 
have all seen it happen along Connecticut Avenue in Wash- 
ington. Our purchases have sought to go along with and 
even anticipate this trend of growth and value. 

In Berlin we bought a house originally built for old Mar- 
shal Blucher, but used for the last 30 years for offices and 
flats. Eighty per cent of this house will be used for Ameri- 
can Government offices when we take possession of it. What 
difference does it make if, when the old house was given to 
Marshal Blucher, it was called a palace.“ Certainly it 
made no difference to the banking business which has been 
a tenant for the last 10 years, or to our own commercial 
attaché, who has had his offices there for 10 years. 

This same development has occurred in Rome, where we 
have bought what is described in a Baltimore paper as “ two 
royal pavilions.” What we have actually purchased is 2 ½ 
acres of land in the heart of Rome, with frontage totaling 
827 linear feet on three streets, directly across the street 
from the principal hotel of Rome, and improved with two 
identical buildings, each with three stories and basement, 
measuring 63 feet 7 inches by 97 feet each. One building 
was formerly occupied by the private secretary to the mother 
of the present King of Italy. The other was occupied by the 
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chief lady in waiting to the queen mother. The land im- 
proved with these buildings formerly comprised the garden 
of the queen mother’s palace. 

In the development of real estate at Rome this palace has 
been purchased by the Fascist political party and is now 
used for offices for the agricultural society of the Fascist 
Party to aid in solving farming problems. Let me repeat 
that the queen mother’s former palace is occupied by 
offices having as their democratic purpose agricultural de- 
velopment. Our Government has bought the adjoining 
property and will use one building for offices for our repre- 
sentatives in Rome who are there for the democratic pur- 
pose of assisting our people. The other house at the other 
end of the garden will be used to house the ambassador. It 
is not a palace; it was a house occupied by the private 
secretary to the queen. The price of this land, excluding 
the value of the buildings, works out at about $9 a square 
foot. The location is comparable to that of the Hay-Adams 
house on Lafayette Square, which sold in Washington not 
so long ago for $50 a square foot. 

I am proud that we were able to make such a favorable 
deal for the Government. 

I bring these facts to the attention of the committee to 
show that we have made a splendid investment in Rome, 
right in the heart of the city. We have purchased property 
515 feet or more long, having two buildings upon it one of 
which can be converted into a home for the ambassador 
and the other into offices, housing all of our activities in 
that city. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. As a matter of fact the two buildings to- 
gether are appraised for less than $200,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They are appraised at $200,000. They 
need repairing. They have been used for offices, but I think 
when repaired they will constitute one of the most desirable 
situations that we have. 

Mr. BACON. I indorse everything the gentleman has 
said. I have personally inspected this property, and I think 
we have a real good bargain, not only in the center of the 
commercial life of Rome but in the center of the hotel life, 
where the Americans naturally congregate. We have a bar- 
gain and we ought to exercise our option and purchase it 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am glad to hear the gentleman say 
that. The contract has already been signed and we will 
acquire the property as soon as the title is passed. 

Mr. BACON. Does the gentleman think a sufficient 
amount of money has been appropriated in this bill to carry 
out these purchases? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am glad the gentleman called at- 
tention to that fact. I do not think so. There is no reason 
why we should not have had $2,000,000 instead of $1,200,000. 
It was stated in the hearings that $3,000,000 are now ap- 
propriated, and that, together with this $1,200,000, would be 
sufficient to get along. That is very true, or would be, if 
this were a long session, and we were going to continue in 
session for some time, but when we adjourn on the 4th of 
March, we will probably not meet until next December. No 


‘additional appropriations can be had before February or 


March of next year. We have under contemplation the 
building of an office building in Paris, on the Place de la 
Concorde 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. LintHicum] has again expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We hope to submit bids for an office 
building in Paris within the next two or three weeks. That 
building will cost $1,240,000 and will be one of the most 
ideal office buildings in that great city, 

Likewise, we hope to purchase the Blucher Palace in 
Berlin. That is going to cost $1,800,000. We likewise have 
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contracted for the purchase of this property in Rome, which 
will cost $1,125,000. Also the building at Rio de Janeiro, 
which is to be an office building, and the office building at 
Buenos Aires must go along. Then we are building a num- 
ber of buildings in Central and South America, where the 
health situation is not good. I can not see how the com- 
mission is to go ahead with $1,200,000 and what they 
already have. It means that the work will be held up, 
whereas if we had $2,000,000, instead of $1,200,000, the work 
would not be held up but would go along in accord with 
the commission’s plans. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BACON. As a matter of fact, by the time the last 
deficiency bill comes along further study will have been 
made and perhaps any deficiency can be taken care of in 
that bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it intended to tear down these build- 
ings of which the gentleman has spoken? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Not at all. I have some pictures here. 
This is a picture of one of the buildings. 

Mr. BLANTON. About how long will it be before they will 
want to tear that down and destroy it and build another one? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is no reason why that should be 
torn down in the next 500 years so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no reason in the world why the 
present Post Office Department building on Twelfth and 
Pennsylvania Avenue should be torn down and destroyed. I 
think that is a most inexcusable waste. 

It is one of the old landmark, picturesque buildings here, 
and I have heard people say it is one that impresses them 
most when they come to Washington. Just because it is 
a few years old is no reason why it should be torn down. I 
understand they are going to tear down, also, the Southern 
Railway Building, for which we paid a tremendous sum. It 
is practically a new building, of fireproof construction; but 
they want to tear that down, move it back a few feet, and 
build a new building. It was promised to this House that it 
would not be destroyed, but it is going to be destroyed in a 
short time. Members on the floor asked about it when it 
was contemplated to buy it and move out the Southern Rail- 
way Co. It was asked what the purpose and idea and in- 
tention was, and they promised it would not be destroyed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Foreign Service Building Commis- 
sion does not intend to destroy anything which can be 
utilized belonging to the United States. These two buildings 
will make splendid homes for the officers and ambassador. 

Mr. BLANTON. When American citizens go abroad to 
those cities the first thing that impresses them is the old 
buildings that have been standing there for years; but when 
we come to the Nation's Capital, we have to have everything 
brand new, and just because the Post Office Department 
building looks a little picturesque somebody has to tear it 
down. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I answer the gentleman in an- 
other way? That is to say, with reference to our legation 
building in the city of Prague. We have an old building 
which was bought by Minister Crane in the city of Prague 
which is 300 years old, and it was contemplated by some 
gentlemen to sell that or trade it and build a new building; 
but Mr. Finley, Mr. Merrill, and I went over there and we 
have decided we will not build any new building at a cost 
of $700,000; but we are going to fix up that old gem at a cost 
of $200,000, including furnishings and everything, and it will 
be one of the landmarks of the city of Prague because it is 
old and it is artistic. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know how true it is, but it has 
been reported in the press that every time the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lintxicum] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LIxTHIc UA] has again expired. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum] be 
allowed to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been said that every time the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] 
and the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
TINKHANMI, who, with others present here, form the wet bloc, 
walk by the so-called Methodist Building, a new, magnifi- 
cent building right across the park from the Capitol, the 
looks of that building gives them affront because, forsooth, 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson is connected with the prohibition 
movement, and that they are intending now to devise ways 
and means to tear that building down because it is con- 
nected in some distant way with prohibition. Is there any 
truth in that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I admit it is too close to the Capitol. 

Mr. BLANTON. What designs has the gentleman on that 
building? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was raised.in the Methodist Church, 
and I should leave it there, if I had my way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman persuade his other ` 
wet coagitators to go along with him on that? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think they are interested in, 
that Methodist Building at all. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Texas, whether he suspects that building may 
be moved to Rome and replace the building we have pur- 
chased? Is there any such impression in the gentleman’s 
mind? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think that will be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was in hopes we might get rid of this 
tearing-down wave of extravagance that is going through 
the country at the present time, and which is originating 
here in the Nation’s Capital in Washington. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman from 
Texas is desirous of getting rid of this wave of extravagance, 
he can do so by joining those of us who are going to vote 
against the appropriation of several million dollars for the. 
enforcement of the unenforceable sumptuary prohibition | 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield , 
again? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why is it the wet bloc is stalling, delay- 
ing, and killing time all the afternoon? Because, forsooth, 
they do not want to raise their so-called wet issue for fear’ 
the newspapers will not carry it to-day. They want a free. 
day to-morrow, so that the newspapers will carry it for them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am not stalling. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will admit he has been, 
stalling all the afternoon? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will not admit I have been stalling 
at all. I have been trying to give this House what I consider 
very valuable information. However, I do want to suggest 
to the gentleman from Texas that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is right. That you can save $2,000,000 by voting 
against this increased appropriation for prohibition. 

Mr. BLANTON. At the expense of the loss of 200,600 
lives per year, because that is what prohibition and the 
eighteenth amendment is saving to the people of the United 
States. You are measuring the 200,000 lives saved with the 
amount that is going to be knocked out of this bill under 
a point of order made by the gentleman from New York—, 
$50,000. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am glad the gentleman called attention 
to the fact that this new embassy in Rome was opposite 
these hotels, because there will be a good chance for the 
guests there to be properly entertained, and not necessarily: 
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with ice water, either; in fact, you would not have to have 
any underground connection, would you? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think they would probably have 
service there so that it might not be necessary to go to 
the hotels. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are anything like the foreign em- 
bassies here in Washington, there would be plenty of drink 
there to satisfy the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BOYLAN. They are the kind of places I like to go to. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am opposed to the increase provided in 
this bill for the Prohibition Bureau. Refusing to appro- 
priate money to care for those out of employment, hungry, 
and without proper shelter, how can you justify an addi- 
tional amount for the enforcement of an unenforcible law? 
Much has been said in reference to prohibition not only 
from an enforcement standpoint but also in relation to its 
effect on the unemployment situation. No city in the coun- 
try was so hard hit by prohibition in its effect upon unem- 
ployment as the city I have the honor in part to.represent. 
St. Louis was the greatest brewing center in the world. The 
largest breweries the world has ever known were located 
there. There were more than 30 breweries in St. Louis, 
giving employment directly to more than 25,000 people in 
that city, not speaking of thousands throughout the world. 
The breweries were all closed temporarily, and these thou- 
sands lost their positions as a result of the prohibition law, 
and to-day only 3 out of the 30 are in operation—and 
only 1 is in successful operation. These brewing prop- 
erties are almost wholly idle, and the men who were em- 
ployed in them in many instances have been unable to find 
permanent employment in other lines. Many of them have 
been out of employment or employed irregularly for 11 
years. Approximately $200,000,000 worth of property in 
St. Louis was rendered useless, or practically useless, by this 
law. The one former brewery that has been rehabilitated is 
that of Anheuser-Busch (Inc.), but that has been done at 
terrific cost. Imagine, if you can, a single establishment, 
a manufacturing plant employing thousands, that would 
occupy all the space from the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Navy Yard, and from Pennsylvania Avenue to the Potomac 
River, being suddenly rendered idle by legislative enactment, 
without a single dollar’s worth of business to sustain its 
operations. It occupied more than 100 manufacturing and 
business buildings and had more than 20 railroad tracks 
entering its yards. It had an enormous foreign trade, and 
its products were sold largely in every city in the world. 
it had its branches throughout Asia and the South Sea 
Islands. 

The barley that was grown in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Towa, and Montana; the rice that was grown in Arkansas 
and Louisiana; and the hops that were grown in New York 
and on the Pacific Coast were brewed into nonintoxicating 
beverage and sold in great quantities in foreign, as well as 
domestic markets. The cooperage that was manufactured 
in Mississippi and other Southern States was used to ship 
these products abroad. When you put over prohibition you 
not only put 25,000 men directly out of employment in my 
city alone, but you threw thousands of coopers out of work in 
the cooperage factories throughout the country and many 
more thousands of timber cutters elsewhere, and you ruined 
the business of the hops, barley, and rice farmers of the 
United States. But in spite of what you did to one of the 
greatest industries, the president of the Busch Co. has re- 
quired strict obedience to the prohibition law throughout 
all of his industries. More than that, he went to great 
expense to cooperate with the Government to bring about 
an equitable enforcement of the prohibition law, so that the 
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new industries he created might not be driven out of busi- 
ness by competition with bootleg liquors. Has prohibition 
stopped the drinking of beer in foreign countries? No. 
The Volstead Act merely opened a new avenue of trade for 
brewers of other countries who are now serving the trade 
formerly served by the Busch interests. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson], in an ad- 
dress before the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
this city the other night, said that prohibition became nec- 
essary when public opinion revolted at the “immorality to 
the Nation” in operating Government with revenues from 
the liquor traffic. If the gentleman will look up the records, 
he will find that this country following the Revolution was 
to a large degree freed from debt by the passage of a tariff 
bill designed to raise revenue for that specific purpose. It 
was the first bill ever introduced in the American Congress, 
offered by Madison, who later became President. It was 
known as a bill to provide duties on imports for the purpose 
of raising revenue, and the first articles selected for taxa- 
tion were wines, liquors, rum, beer, and everything that 
was used for the manufacture of such articles, such as sugar, 
molasses, and so forth. 

I ask if public opinion revolted when the owners of the 
Busch Brewery from its founders to the present day gave so 
freely of their fortunes to worthy causes? When the Presi- 
dent appealed to the Nation to assist the Red Cross a few 
days ago I read in the St. Louis papers where donations had 
been announced and among the first to subscribe was the 
Busch interests with a most liberal donation. This is typical 
of their actions in the past, never seeking publicity but are 
known as contributors to every worthy movement regardless 
of creed or color. 

We read on the anniversary of prohibition where its 
sponsors say it has come to stay. First of all let me say it 
has never been here. The attempt to bring about enforce- 
ment has failed miserably. It has cost the Government 
billions in taxes not speaking of the amounts appropriated 
the past 10 years. 

While we read of the claims of the prohibitionists we also 
read where that great organization the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which has done so much for the working men 
and women of this country announces a campaign for the 
repeal of the Volstead Act; where the Sentinels of America, 
an eastern organization, likewise proposes to devote much of 
its time to the same purpose as well as for the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

In my city we have an organization known as the Indus- 
trial Club of St. Louis, composed of the leading industrial 
and professional men of our city. Men who out of their 
own resources donate funds as well as their time for the 
advancement of the industrial and public interests. 

Recently a new set of officials were installed. They have 
just sent to the President, to the Vice President, to the 
Speaker of this House, and to the Representatives and 
Senators from Missouri a copy of the resolution in which 
they urge an amendment to the Volstead Act that will legal- 
ize the manufacture and sale of nonintoxicating beverage 
not in violation of the eighteenth amendment. 

They want the one-half of 1 per cent eliminated so that 
the great breweries of St. Louis can again resume operations 
and place thousands to work. They are abreast of the 
times. They know prohibition has failed and they know 
that business has been required to assume the burden of 
taxation formerly levied against a legitimate business. The 
resolution follows: 

Whereas the articles of agreement of the Industrial Club of St. 
Louis recite that— 

“This association is formed for the purpose. of advancing in- 
dustrial and public interests through an association of professional 
and business men and a free interchange of views,” and 

Whereas in the opinion of this club it is at all times, and par- 
ticularly now, fully as important to assist industries already 
located here as it is to encourage new industries; and 

Whereas prior to the passage of the Volstead Act the brewing 
of beer was not only a legitimate industry but was one of the 
most important in this city; providing, as it did, honest employ- 


ment for our people; affording a market for the products of agri- 
culture, mines, and factories; giving traffic to our railways; 
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producing revenue for our city, State, and Federal Governments; 
and supplying to those who wished it a pure beverage; and 
Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that it is within the constitutional province and discretion of 
Congress to fix the alcoholic content of beverages; and 
Whereas the Congress of the United States is now in session 
and by a few words can immediately so amend the Volstead Act 
as to once more legalize the manufacture and sale of non- 
intoxicating beer; and 
Whereas in the present crisis of acute business depression with 
its attendant distress and suffering brought on our people through 
no fault of their own, this club by request has assumed the 
burden of finding employment; and 
Whereas the worst part of winter is now upon us and human 
suffering, serious as it now is, will be greatly intensified unless 
employment can be found for many more than our present indus- 
tries can possibly provide: Be it 
Resolved, First. That it is the opinion of the Industrial Club of 
St. Louis that the President of the United States should imme- 
diately request Congress to so amend the Volstead Act as to per- 
mit the legitimate manufacture and sale of nonintoxicating beer 
and to place upon this beverage its just share of taxation, and he 
hereby is respectfully urged to make such recommendation. 
Second. That a copy of this resolution be sent not only to the 
President but to the Vice President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from the State of Missouri. 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB oF Sr. LOUIS, 
SamuEL W. Forpyce, President. 
C. B. Apams, Secretary. 


Mr. Samuel W. Fordyce, the new president of the Indus- 
trial Club, is well known to many Members of this House, 
including the Speaker. He is a leading lawyer, a member of 
the law firm of Fordyce, Holliday & White. Mr. Fordyce 
a few days ago addressing a large body of women in St. 
Louis showed that prohibition had not lessened the use of 
intoxicating liquors but on the contrary since the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment liquor had found its way into 
the homes where it had not been prior to that time. He 
spoke of millions who had violated the law in some form 
and of the thousands sent to the penitentiary. 

He knows how acute the business depression is because he 
is a director in many large corporations. As a director of a 
great railroad system he knows the amount of revenue that 
railroad has lost since the enactment of the eighteenth 
amendment. He knows how the people have been deprived 
of their positions, and in fathering the resolution adopted by 
the club of which he is president he said it would alleviate 
the great distress among the unemployed. In a recent ad- 
dress he said in part: 

Some say we should live up to a law while it is a law, but in 
my opinion that attitude has no solid foundation. Does its pres- 
ence in the statutes make it right? I can not believe it does. 

Prohibition is enforced, as war is waged, by lying propaganda, 
by stool pigeons and spies, by John Doe search warrants, by un- 


lawful br into homes, by putting poison into spirits, that 
those who will not conform may drink and die. 

The eighteenth amendment has made the United States the 
laughing stock of the world. It has given rise to gang warfare in 
cities and materially reduced the price one has to pay to get a 
man murdered. Its ramifications have facilitated vicious alliances 
between crime and politics, and have undermined the confidence 
of the people in public officials. It is unenforceable. 


O ladies and gentlemen, sooner or later you must meet 
the conditions that exist in this country to-day. You have 
heard much about Arkansas. This morning’s papers tells 
us it is a report from the Red Cross that poverty is driving 
out drought refugees who seek other fields rather than 
starve or freeze to death. Mississippi reported the high- 
ways filled with men on the move.” I quote from the report. 
Among those found crossing Kentucky was a man, his wife, 
and three little children with a child’s express wagon pulled 
by a dog. Texas and Louisiana are likewise affected. In 
my own city an Associated Press dispatch in Saturday’s 
paper says that the day previous a hunger march ended by 
riot. They marched on the city hall demanding food and 
work. Reports of our local charities show such organiza- 
tions as the Provident Association and St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Society spent more money in 1930 than in any time in their 
history, with the demands increasing, December being the 
leading month of the year in appeals for food, shelter, and 
clothing. The St. Louis Star, one of our large newspapers, 
has for weeks been collecting clothes and distributing them 
among the poor. 
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This is not the first march to the city hall, nor will it be 
the last unless something is done. Headlines in the St. 
Louis papers read, “ Thirty thousand in need of aid in Mis- 
souri alone.” They are not speaking of St. Louis, but of 
the people suffering in 27 Missouri counties of the drought 
area extending north to within 75 miles of St. Louis. The 
figures come from the Red Cross representatives. Despite 
the fact that our own people are in want, St. Louis is re- 
sponding to the call of the President to help those in other 
localities, and I am sure will in the end raise its quota. Our 
citizens have never failed those in distress. 

A consistent opponent of the expansion of Federal activi- 
ties on paternalistic lines, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, calls 
attention to the fact that heretofore little heed has been 
paid to the protests against the expenditures of public money 
in various fields under the guise of public welfare. There- 
fore this great paper does not understand the opposition 
of the President and his party supporters in Congress to any 
sort of Government action, either through loans to purchase 
food or direct distribution. In a lengthy editorial it goes 
into the question in detail and concludes with the following 
paragraph: 

Shall we expend millions of Federal money to feed starving for- 
eigners and begrudge a few millions to our own starving people? 
Shall we expend millions to raise the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and to better agricultural conditions for farmers who have 
no products to sell, and who are actually starving now? That is 
tragic mockery. 

If it is necessary to remain in session every night between 
now and March 4 this Congress should pass legislation that 
will take care of those in distress. We should remove the 
causes that are responsible for the hunger parades and 
riots. 

The rich of this country are well able to bear an increase 
in taxes, and we should not hesitate to assess those who are 
best able to stand additional burdens. An increase of 5 per 
cent in the taxes of those earning $50,000 annually or more, 
or an increase of 10 per cent on incomes of $100,000 and 
over, would bring the Treasury hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The Department of Commerce releases figures showing our 
exports declined $1,399,000,000 in 1930. Exports for 1930 
were lower than in any other year since 1922 and imports 
below those of any other year since 1921. Imports in 1930 
were $1,337,992,000 less than in 1929. The tariff law has 
destroyed our export business. A still further decrease is 
predicted for 1931. What are we to do with our surplus if 
we have no market in foreign countries? If we close our 
doors to the foreign merchant, how can we expect to sell 
our surplus abroad? 

I received a resolution from the Cigar Makers Union of 
my city. They have had an 8-hour day since 1886. Twenty 
years ago they were a 90 per cent man trade. To-day they 
say it is practically reversed with seven great corporations 
using modern machinery controlling three-fourths of all the 
troduction in the cigar industry. They further complain 
these corporations have a 54-hour week for employees. 
They maintain that through the system of mergers, combi- 
nations, and consolidations of wealth in the control of a 
favored few, 50 per cent of the profits of every essential of 
life goes to great corporations. They insist that while cap- 
tains of industry have solved the problem of production, no 
attention has been paid to the great problem of consuming 
what we produce, unemployment resulting. 

The tariff law is contributing to the unemployment situa- 
tion. It has destroyed our export business to a large extent. 
It was passed over the objection of the President, but still 
he approved it. If a mistake has been made, it should be 
admitted and the tariff revised. 

Politics must be laid aside. Democrats and Republicans 
should join in enacting the necessary legislation that will 
bring a return to normal and end the suffering and distress. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The gentleman from Maryland has spoken 
of the foreign service public building fund, and I thought 
you might be interested in some data relative thereto as the 
same appears in the hearings. I have not risen for the pur- 
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pose of directing criticism at the commission further than to 
say that I think they have made some mistakes. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. Liyrstcum] calls attention to 
a notice appearing in some paper to the effect that the 
commission was spending public funds rather recklessly in 
purchasing old buildings. I think the commission did make 
a mistake in buying a home for the ambassador in the Ar- 
gentine which will cost, with repairs and furnishings ap- 
proximately $1,400,000. If we would know what was the 
purpose of Congress in creating this commission and author- 
izing appropriations over a term of years for the purchase of 
sites for offices and residences, we should examine the acts 
passed by Congress prior to 1926 authorizing the purchase 
of sites and the construction of buildings thereon. In 1911 
Congress passed an act giving authority for the purchase of 
sites, but they wisely put a limitation of $150,000 on the 
amount to be expended for a site. 

Sites were purchased at important capitals within that 
limit. Later, in 1922, when Congress passed another act 
carrying broad authority as to the purchase of sites, they 
wisely placed a limit of $300,000 on sites for office and resi- 
dence purposes and $150,000 on sites to be used solely for 
the construction of residences thereon. 

Take Tokyo; Congress bought at a reasonable price there. 
You are constructing on this site buildings and residences 
at a reasonable price, the entire cost for site and buildings 
thereon, both residences and offices, approximating $1,250,000, 
yet in Argentina the commission purchased a residence only 
at a cost, with repairs, approximating $1,400,000. This resi- 
dence purchased for the ambassador will rise to vex the 
commission in the future. It is very costly to maintain a resi- 
dence like that. Such a purchase was never contemplated 
by Congress, in my judgment, and certainly, when you look 
at the many acts passed by Congress prior to 1926 to pur- 
chase sites and construct buildings thereon, which acts are 
set out on pages 262 et sequente, you will find that Con- 
gress always fixed low limits of cost; and I respectfully sub- 
mit that the commission should have looked to these acts in 
determining what was the real purpose and intention of 
Congress as to the amounts that should be expended on sites 
and for offices and residences thereon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly give the 
House the benefit of his consideration of this subject as to 
what has been the policy of the commission in determining 
the maximum amount that should be spent for a building 
such as, for instance, at Tokyo, where we are purchasing the 
site? I notice also in the hearings that we purchased a site 
for a diplomatic building at Lima, but there is nothing in 
the hearings to show whether there is any limit of cost on 
the building that is going to be constructed. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. The buildings at Tokyo are being constructed 
under direct authority from Congress and there is a limit 
on the cost, not only as to the site but also as to the office 
building and residences to be constructed on the site. In 
other words, the total cost of a splendid site in the capital 
of Japan, with adequate office buildings and a residence for 
the ambassador and quarters for some of his staff was about 
$1,250,000. This was under a direct authorization by Con- 
gress and covers the cost not only of the site but the con- 
struction of all the buildings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps I am in error or maybe it is 
a typographical error in the printing of the act as found on 
page 262, referring to the construction of the building at 
Tokyo, approved June 30, 1914-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD (reading): 

Acquisition of embassy premises, Tokyo, Japan: For the con- 


struction of a building on ground now held by the Government of 
the United States at Tokyo, Japan, for the use of the embassy to 
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Japan, both as a residence of the diplomatic officers and for the 
offices of the embassy, and for furnishing the same, $100,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is that for the site? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is for the construction of a build- 
ing on the site now owned. The gentleman just said 
$1,250,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That must be a typographical 
error, because Congress has been carrying in the several 
appropriation bills since then funds for the construction of 
these buildings, and I think the building program will soon 
be completed. The total, as I recall, is about $1,250,000; 
and, as I have stated, this provides offices as well as resi- 
dences. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. ; 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say, first, with respect to 
Buenos Aires, that Argentina is quite a different country 
from any other country we have to deal with. Everything 
is done there on a very elaborate scale, and this building is 
considered one of the very finest in Buenos Aires. It is 
certainly located in the most beautiful section of that city, 
having parks in front and parks on the side, and is a build- 
ing that stands out as an American Embassy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I can but feel, however, that 
in the light of all the acts of Congress down to the time 
when the act was passed creating the commission, showing 
how Congress had definitely announced its own judgment as 
to what should be spent in the purchase of sites for offices 
or residences—one or both—that the commission made a 
mistake in spending $1,400,000 simply for a residence. You 
are now beginning the construction of an office building in 
the same city, on another site, at an estimated cost of 
$750,000. I feel it would have been the part of wisdom to 
have carried out what seems to have been the declared 
intent of Congress, beginning with 1911 and running through 
the acts to which I have called attention. 

I do not know whether the commission will consummate 
the purchase of the building in Berlin to which the gentle- 
man from Maryland referred, but I very much doubt the 
wisdom of purchasing an old castle for $1,800,000, since no 
one knows what the cost of putting it in repair will be. I 
understand if the purchase is made it will be used as an 
office building and as a residence for the minister. 

Perhaps, the commission may have acted wisely in its 
purchase at Rome, but the price paid is large and not in 
keeping with the spirit of the acts passed by Congress as 
late as 1922, in reference to providing buildings for our 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am very much interested in what 
the gentleman has said. As I understand, in 1926, we passed 
an authorization of about $10,000,000 for the purchase of 
embassy buildings and the like. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Sites and buildings. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And it was intended or contem- 
plated at that time that the $10,000,000 would come pretty 
nearly supplying the needs of the Government in that re- 
spect. Now I am impressed with the fact that to-day when 
we have got almost to the end of that $10,000,000, we have 
four or five embassies in the larger capitals of the world 
provided for at one and a half million dollars to two million 
dollars, and a few in South America, but we have not yet 
begun to approach the problem of providing legations in 
other parts of the world. 

I am wondering whether there ought not to be some lim- 
itation upon the expenditure of these very large amounts, 
unless we have some very definite program for taking care 
of the entire needs of the Government in the various capitals 
of the world with respect to legations and embassies. 

I understand that we are left with a very large program 
uncompleted. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not want to detain the 
House, but if the gentleman will read the hearings he will 
find the same very informing. 

I agree in the main with what the gentleman has said 
that it was the purpose of Congress to provide in many 
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countries homes and offices for our Foreign Service. The 
commission has made many good purchases and has con- 
structed some buildings within very reasonable cost limits. 
However, as to some of the large purchases made, like in 
Argentina and the suggested purchase in Berlin, and the one 
which the gentleman from Maryland says has been made in 
Rome, I doubt whether the same were wise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, during the general de- 
bate, and also during the discussion of the paragraph, I have 
given rapt attention to the expenditures for the construc- 
tion of Government embassy buildings. I recall distinctly 
that when the original proposition was first debated in the 
House in 1911 the House in Committee of the Whole re- 
jected the proposal, sponsored then by Representative Frank 
Lowden, later Governor of Illinois. 

Subsequently the bill was amended so that no more than 
$500,000—and this is in 1911—no more than $500,000 could 
be expended in any one year, and no more than $150,000 
could be expended on one project. It was the fear of many 
Members of Congress that if the Government launched upon 
this policy we would go to an extravagant extreme in the 
expenditure of funds that would not typify and represent 
democratic America as to these proposed ambassadorial 
residences. 

Within 20 years that fear has been shown to be realized. 
In four instances the Government has gone way beyond 
the line of propriety. The commission, I think, should be 
criticized when they go to the extreme in authorizing appro- 
priations in one place of an amount as large as $1,400,000; 
not only in one place but four places in foreign capitals 
they have gone to an extravagant limit. 

The original purpose was to provide embassies in such 
places as Tokyo and consular quarters, at Shanghai, where 
no proper accommodations could be rented. I do not think 
it should be the policy of Congress to construct buildings 
for our ambassadors and ministers where they can find 
proper accommodations by rental, as in most South Ameri- 
can countries. 

But I do protest most vigorously against the encroachment 
on the original idea of Congress, thwarting the will of Con- 
gress by going to extremes in constructing embassy build- 
ings abroad such as we are about to acquire at Rome. 

We did accept the gift of John Pierpont Morgan, made 
eight years-ago, for the American Embassy at London; we 
bought a very fine hotel in Paris; and now we are going 
ahead and buying extravagant properties in Rome and 
Buenos Aires. 

I want to ask the chairman whether the commission is 
violating the mandate of Congress that not more than 
$150,000 shall be expended in a foreign capital? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That law has been repealed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is no limit. I think it is 
high time, if there is no limit, that a limit should be pre- 
scribed by law whereby the commission can not go to the 
extreme upon their own ipse dixit to determine the extent of 
the grounds and the character of the building and the 
amount of funds that may be used for such purposes. I pro- 
test most strongly against the practice of buying these mag- 
nificent residences as proper housing accommodations for 
our diplomatic representatives abroad. Where can be found 
the man in medium circumstances who has the attainments 
to properly represent this country if there has been ar- 
ranged for him in advance a home the upkeep of which will 
be beyond his own exchequer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That policy should not be encouraged 
by the American Congress. It is foreign to our ideals. We 
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should not display to foreigners, who look upon the United 
States as the home of democracy, an embassy building that 
does not reflect the democratic spirit, but that does reflect 
an aristocratic spirit, the plutocratic, the commercial spirit 
upon which is placed the dollar mark of the modern-day, 
capitalistic system. I am sincere in my protest. How many 
here would be able to represent this Government in foreign 
capitals, who because of their restricted income would not 
feel they could accept the post if offered them, because the 
Government has appropriated for and provided in advance 
a mansion which would require a retinue of servants that 
would cost many thousands of dollars a year in upkeep. 
Mr. John W. Davis during his services as ambassador at 
London, it has been stated, had to expend over $150,000 out 
of his own pocket to meet the requirements of that post; and 
now you are establishing a standard by your extravagant 
appropriations where you and I and others, if offered a 
foreign post could not accept it, because the standard fixed 
by the proportions of the Government building is so high 
that we could not meet the ordinary expenses to maintain it. 
Is that the proper standard for American democracy? I 
Say no. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that in 1907, as well as in 
1909 and 1911, similar statements to those just uttered by 
the gentleman were made and fears were expressed by the 
Members of the House that a man of limited means would 
be precluded from ever accepting the office of ambassador to 
a foreign government? ; A 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence, it happened that it was my privilege to be in the chair 
presiding over the Committee of the Whole when the matter 
was first proposed. The committee overwhelmingly struck 
out the enacting clause for the reason referred to by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And not only is that purpose 
carried forward in the act of 1922, but the gentleman will 
remember that when the Congress was offered a home for 
the Vice President on Sixteenth Street, Mr. Coolidge, who 
at that time was Vice President, stated he would not occupy 
it, even if accepted, because it would be too expensive to 
keep up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only that, but during the early 
years of first administration of President Roosevelt it was 
proposed to raze the White House and construct in lieu a 
magnificent building to meet modern ideas. President 
Roosevelt protested against such a course, because he said 
it would remove all of the historic associations connected 
with the White House, and he wanted the White House to be 
retained to represent the democratic simplicity of America. 
Now, in this policy, by reason of the commission’s elaborate 
ideas, we are departing entirely from the true concept of 
what should be the type of home to house our ambassadors 
abroad. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. May I submit the observation that, by pro- 
viding residences in countries like Argentina, we are going 
to make it possible for a man of limited means to accept an 
ambassadorship. Under the conditions that have existed, 
where the ambassador has had to pay for his own rent, only 
a rich man could represent the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman from Iowa, in order 
to carry out that idea, and to have him properly represent 
his democratic district, I suppose should live in some fine 
mansion here on Sixteenth Street or some other place where 
it would require much money to keep up. I advise the 
gentleman that the support of the servants comes out of 
the personal funds of the ambassador. “By that policy, you 
are making only the wealthy the political inheritors of these 
foreign posts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it was the policy of Congress a number of years ago 
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to limit expenditures for an embassy, legation, or consular 
building at any one post to $150,000. That I think was in 
the act which was passed about 1911 or 1912. When the act 
now in force was passed, the preceding act was repealed, and 
I believe the commission took the repeal as an indication 
that the old, mistaken policy was no longer to be followed. 
I am firmly convinced by my own knowledge of the facts 
that in many of the capitals, the former policy, which was 
intended to encourage democratic simplicity, exactly the 
contrary was the effect. We had made it impossible for a 
man of limited means to accept an appointment. More than 
one Ambassador paid more than his whole salary for house 
rent. I know of one case where the house rent was $20,000, 
and of course the salary as we all know is $17,500. If we 
look at the embassy buildings in the city of Washington we 
know something of what the embassy buildings are in the 
other great capitals of the world, and may realize what the 
Government of the United States has to meet if it is to 
compare favorably with other powers. It does seem to me 
that it is wise for the people of the richest nation on earth 
to house their official representatives as well as the official 
representatives of other nations are housed and to make 
office buildings as convenient and as complete as other such 
structures, and we should provide residences where the repre- 
sentatives of our Government may entertain as they are 
entertained. 

A great deal of the work of the embassies, getting ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the country, forming per- 
sonal acquaintances among leading men, is done outside of 
the office building and outside of hours of business. 

When a traveling man goes out to sell goods for a whole- 
sale firm he attempts to make contacts with his customers 
and cultivate acquaintance with them outside of their busi- 
ness hours and outside of their offices, and he becomes a 
more efficient ambassador: of commerce when he does so. 
The Government of the United States has not limited the 
cost of buildings which the commission may construct, and, 
on the other hand, the commission has not obligated the 
Government of the United States for anything more than 
has already been authorized. The appropriations up to 
date are less than $7,000,000. The appropriation that is 
carried in this bill, $1,200,000, if it is passed, will make 
about $8,000,000, leaving a margin of about $2,000,000 of 
the amount authorized by the act of 1926. 

The more expensive places have now been provided for. 
For some of the smaller places tentative plans have been 
made. 

I have introduced, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
reported to-day, a bill that I hope will be brought before 
this House and the Senate and become a law this year. 
We are asking for an authorization of $10,000,000 more and 
the second $10,000,000 will provide for a much greater num- 
ber of buildings than the first $10,000,000, for the reason 
that the more expensive places have been taken care of 
first. The more expensive places and some places where 
living conditions are not healthful are already provided 
for. But, if it is necessary in this country to put up post- 
office buildings in thousands of cities in order to save rental, 
it is the same kind of business proposition to put up office 
buildings and residences in foreign cities wherever they are 
needed. 

Wherever the United States Government has to be repre- 
sented, we ought to consider whether it is wiser to rent or 
to buy and own our own buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am thoroughly convinced that the com- 
mission of which I became a member very recently, has 
made wise and economic expenditures. I hope the House 
of Representatives and Senate and the President will agree 
with that thought. 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. The chairman of the commission may be too 
modest, so I want to call attention to the fact that in the 
city of Buenos Aires, where we were figuring on a site, the 
German Government did not hesitate to come in and pay 
$100 a square foot for the ground. We did not want to 
spend so much, and we finally succeeded in getting a piece 
of land for I think $65 a square foot. It shows that we are 
very modest compared with Germany, and Germany is 
down and out. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is less per square foot than land 
sells for in this city at the present time? 

1 McCORMACK of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman 
? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. If $150,000 was 
the maximum provision in 1912, it seems to me the maxi- 
mum should be much larger in 1930, in view of the increase 
in the cost of construction. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am thankful to the gentleman for that 
suggestion. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. While we had that limit we could not 
proceed. We could not do anything. 

Mr. TEMPLE. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
would not touch it. Would it be possible to buy a site and 
put up a building for $150,000 in the city of Washington? 
It would not touch it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. TEMPLE] has again expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania be allowed 
to proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I desire to say that having listened 
very intently to what the gentleman has said, I must say, 
for one, having had some doubts on this subject, that I am 
very much impressed and very much convinced by the 
statement which the gentleman has made. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee is anxious 
to get along with this bill so far as possible, and we hope to 
finish it to-night. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto shall close 
in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my only purpose in speaking at this time 
is so that a wrong impression may not be carried to the 
country on this matter. 

There is much more involved than the mere building of 
space for a roll-top desk and an Army cot for some employee 
of the Government. The foreign embassy represents Amer- 
ica, and my idea and conception of a democracy is that we 
do not have to be cheap. This is not a cheap country. We 
should, as a great wealthy country, make our contribution 
in our generation to the great monuments of art and archi- 
tecture such as have been given to the world in ages past. 
No site in any great world capital is too good for the greatest 
democracy in the world to occupy. [Applause.] No build- 
ing that an artist can conceive or that an architect can 
draw is too noble and too inspiring to house the activities 
of this country in any great capital of the world. Millions 
will see our building who will never see our country. It 
should represent us and inspire them. This is no occasion to 
be cheap and see how you can handicap and hinder this 
great enterprise. This is not a matter in which the judg- 
ment of this House, admitting it is good on everything else, 
can be as good as the commission which has made a study 
and is on the ground. I am in favor of a liberal policy in 
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this matter and if the distinguished chairman’s bill comes 
out I am going to support it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to call 
the attention of my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
Forp] to the fact that, if I remember the history of the 
policy of establishing our own buildings and providing resi- 
dence for our diplomatic representatives, it was to make 
career men possible in the Diplomatic Service and get such 
men in these offices regardless of their individual wealth. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It was to get away from 
the policy that you had to be rich and ignorant to represent 
the United States Government abroad. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In some instances, of course, we had 
good men and in other instances we simply had rich men. 
If this policy accomplished anything, it accomplished one 
thing—that as far as living quarters were concerned we 
removed entirely the biggest element of cost, that of rent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Take these buildings, these very at- 
tractive buildings, these very enormous buildings; does the 
gentleman think that any ordinary educated and cultivated 
American could keep them up even if we gave them to him 
free? I agree with the gentleman that we should have 
these appropriate places abroad, but I believe we should pay 
our ministers more money because nobody but a rich man 
can now represent this country abroad, and I do not want 
to see a democracy represented abroad only by a plutocracy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with that, but when 
you take into consideration the consulate in a city, the 
embassy, and also the residence of the ambassador you must 
have rather large buildings, and I am sure the gentleman 
does not object to the embellishment of these buildings to 
a small degree so that we may have something for which we 
need not apologize. 

Let me give you my own personal experience, and I do 
not want to see any young man in the same situation. I 
was sent out to a port 26 years ago to represent this Re- 
public as consul. They gave me a seal, a flag, and a flag- 
pole; and when I got there I found they provided no office. 
I had to write shorthand and typewrite for the British con- 
sul in order to get my rent, while representing the United 
States at Fiume in 1904. I submit that is a rather humiliat- 
ing position for the representative of a great Republic, 
or democracy, if you please, to be in, to write shorthand 
and typewrite for another consul in order to get his rent; 
yet that is what I had to do 26 years ago when I was an 
American consular agent in Fiume. I am very glad the 
Consular Service is not in any such condition now and that 
we now provide an office, proper pay, and retirement for our 
representatives abroad. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For financing the liability of the United States, created by the 
act entitled “An act for the reorganization and improvement of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and for other p 
approved May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., title 22, sec. 21), as amended by 
the act of July 3, 1926 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 22, sec. 21), 
$215,000, which amount shall be placed to the credit of the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability fund.” 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to pass over the next item and take it up later on. I refer 
to the item for representation allowances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to pass over the paragraph on page 14, 
from lines 12 to 15, inclusive. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask a question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who is in charge of the bill. We passed over a 
paragraph 

Mr. SHREVE. Les: we passed over another section and 
we desire to pass over this section for the reason that there 
are some gentlemen absent who would like to discuss this 
matter, and we desire to accommodate them. 

Mr. DYER. When will we take those up? 
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Mr. SHREVE. Very soon. Everybody will have an oppor- 


tunity to discuss them. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman take them up to-day or 
to-morrow? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is hardly probable we will take them 
up to-day. 

Mr. DYER. I do not think it is fair to pass over a para- 
graph because some gentleman is not here, and then when 
you do take it up others will not be here. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will promise the gentleman it will not 
be taken up this afternoon: 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, is there not some way by which we could go ahead 
with this bill to-morrow and postpone Calendar Wednesday, 
the Calendar Wednesday business to be taken up on Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. SHREVE. That would be entirely satisfactory to 
the committee, but the committee having Calendar Wednes- 
day would object very seriously to the cancellation of their 
day. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We have been waiting on those items 
since last Thursday, and pretty nearly a week has passed by. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not our fault, because we are 
Willing to take it up this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rent, heat, fuel, and light for the Foreign Service and the 


United States Court for China for offices and grounds, including 
annual ground rent of the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, for the year 
ending March 15, 1932, and, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 818), for living quarters and for allowances 
for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, $1,567,332: 
Provided, That payment for rent may be made in advance: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of State may enter into leases 
for such offices, grounds, and living quarters for periods not ex- 
ceeding 10 years. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In 1913 Germany was spending more money in 
New York City alone for foreign trade than the United 
States was spending all over the world in developing foreign 
trade. In 1913 the United States first saw the value of 
foreign trade in bringing about prosperity to its industries 
and to the producers of its raw material. The Great War 
came on in 1914 and we took a very large share of the 
world trade as a result. It ran as high as $10,000,000,000 
per year—did our world trade—and greatly increased our 
prosperity. 

A great deal of our hard times in this country is due to 
the fact that the nations of the world are not trading with 
us as before and that many of them are hostile to us. In 
the automobile industry, for instance, which is the largest 
industry in the United States, and one of the basic indus- 
tries, two days out of every week for each man are given 
to the production of cars for our foreign trade. We were 
selling 20 per cent of our product abroad. In that connec- 
tion I wish to say that we can spend millions of dollars in 
developing a good commercial and diplomatic service 
abroad; we can give this retirement and disability fund to 
the men we have abroad; we can pay them good salaries 
and living conditions and we can put them in very expensive 
buildings, but unless we respect the rights and customs and 
privileges of the foreign peoples of the world we will not 
have their good will; and if they can trade with somebody 
else they are going to do it. 

Last June we had under consideration a border patrol 
bill, which would have made Canada more bitter against 
the United States than she is. I insisted then that that 
bill contained a new crime and that it meant the cruel 
embarrassment of small boats and other boats and some 
11,000,000 citizens who passed the Canadian border and 
some 7,000,000 on the Mexican border. I explained it was 
a very bad bill and that we had not had adequate hearings 
on it in the House. 

I am very happy to inform you that because of that alarm 
the Senate did have adequate hearings on the bill. I am 
also very happy to inform you that although I do not wish 
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to prejudge the action of the Senate, I do not think the 

Senate is going to report out that bill as it passed the 
House, or consider it on the floor of the Senate at this 
session. There was a great deal of confusion in the minds 
of the experts of the various departments involved as to 
what the bill meant. Some experts of the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department would say one thing 
and then other experts would say another, but the Sena- 
tors finally did worm out of them that they intended to 
put over the House bill just as rapidly as they could and 
with just as little consideration as possible, and that the 
bill did make a new crime not only for American citizens 
but for Canadian citizens, 10,000,000 of whom are on our 
border, and who have had some privileges and immunities 
when they lived on the border of the United States. Par- 
ticularly, Frank J. Murphy, assistant general counsel of the 
Customs Bureau, did admit under the cross-questioning of 
Senator VANDENBERG that in spite of all the assurances the 
Treasury Department had made to us in the House that the 
small boats on that Canadian border from Ogdensburg to 
Duluth, some 1,500 miles, involving the travel of millions of 
people, would be dealt with so as to embarrass American 
citizens, and necessarily Canadian citizens also. I am 
happy to state I believe the vicious provisions of the border 
patrol bill will be killed. 

Now, you can spend millions of dollars to get the good 
will of the world, but when you call all the peoples of the 
world aliens and scum and garbage and riffraff, and when 
you put over these bigoted, fanatical, hypocritical laws on 
ourselves and reflect on foreigners you are not going to 
acquire their good will. If they can deal with a country 
that will treat them as equals and not as inferiors, and as 
right-living human beings, then they are going to trade 
with that country instead of with us. 

A different era is coming soon in this country. I am sure 
we will have a different situation when the new Congress 
comes in March 4. Especially when we get a new Congress 
in 1932 we will then seek to abolish all this un-American, 
anti-American spirit which we are evincing in our legisla- 
tion. We will then be able to look the world in the face 
without shame. The real aliens in this country are the 
people who are fighting our American philosophy of human 
rights, of inalienable rights, and of personal liberty as put 
in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. These aliens are trying to establish an 
un-American, anti-American, ecclesiastical tyranny. All 
real Americans will finally enlist in the crusade against these 
native-born aliens once they understand the keystone of our 
institutions and Government is being attacked by “ borers 
from within.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, speaking about prohibition, 
I want to say to the membership of the committee that they 
need not be as disturbed about the prohibition item coming 
up, because it will be impossible for us to reach it before 
Thursday. So they can all go home to-night feeling that the 
provision will not be reached until some time Thursday. 

Mr. DYER. Will not the gentleman commend to the 
members of the committee the diligent reading of the report 
of the Wickersham Commission and have them try to explain, 
if they can, to themselves or to their constituents or to the 
House just what the members of the commission desire to 
advise the House and whether they are wet or dry or part 
wet and part dry? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Individually, they are wet; collectively, 
they are dry. 

Mr. DYER. They all sign the report indorsing the eight- 
eenth amendment and then they sign individual reports 
repudiating their consolidated report. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Livruicum: Page 14, line 23, strike 
out “ $1,567,332” and insert $1,807,332.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, last year, on the 26th of June, we passed 
an act granting allowances for rent, heat, and light to the 
members of the Foreign Service, and also to those of the 
Department of Commerce, Treasury Department, the Agri- 
cultural Department, and the Department of Labor. The 
law prescribed that rules and regulations should be promul- 
gated by the respective departments and that they should 
be approved by the President. 

When I was abroad and asked certain gentlemen who are 
clerks in various offices, some of whom are deputy consuls 
in full charge of offices in small towns, I was much surprised 
to find that they had not gotten any part of this allowance. 
I had favored it particularly because I thought these young 
men who get small salaries should receive some allowance 
for rent, heat, and light. However, I found the money had 
been given to the career men and that the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed included only those gentlemen who are in 
the career service. 

I have therefore introduced this amendment to increase 
the appropriation so we can have something for the men 
who are getting very meager salaries, indeed. 

For instance, you can not get one of these clerical posi- 
tions in the Foreign Service if you are married, because they 
do not get enough money to support themselves and a wife. 
Therefore they are precluded from entering the service if 
they are married men. This does not seem to me to be 
quite fair. If the men getting the larger salaries are to get 
an allowance for these purposes, why should not the other 
men get it? In addition to this, why should the clerks who 
are in the Treasury Department, in the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Agriculture, serving abroad, 
get an allowance for rent, heat, and light, when the clerks 
in the Foreign Service of the State Department do not 
get it? 

I had an estimate made and it would require $480,000 to 
give each of these men an allowance for rent, heat, and 
light. I have cut that in half and made it $240,000, which 
would be an increase on the appropriation of $1,567,332— 
would increase it $240,000. 

If you will do that, you can give these young men in the 
service an allowance for that purpose of $307 each. It 
seems to me that it is only fair and just to these men, 
especially when the Treasury Department, the Department 
of Labor, and the Department of Commerce all receive these 
allowances. These are the young men who attend to the 
visas and the passports and take charge of the office very 
often when the career man is absent. I am only asking 
what is fair and just in this instance, and I think the com- 
mittee ought to doit. I have cut the allowance, as I say, in 
half. The department estimates that it will take $480,000 
and I have cut it in half and made it $240,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much would be the allowance for 
each clerk? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The State Department says that if 
we allowed each man on the same basis as the career men 
are allowed it would be $615, but I have cut this in half. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that it increases the salary of each 
of these men about $300? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Exactly. If these other men in these 
other departments are entitled to it these men of the Foreign 
Service are entitled to it, and gracious knows their salaries 
are low enough. There would be about 780 employees to be 
provided for. 

The bill making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the De- 
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partments of Commerce and Labor contains the following 
provisions for rent, heat, and light of living quarters: 
Department of State—provision for officers of the Foreign 
CC%%%%ꝙTVTTPCPPCCCCTCTTTCTVTTVVTCTTT—TTTTT A $ 
Department of Commerce—provisions for officers only 
Department of Labor—provision for officers and clerks 
The bill providing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments contains the following: 
Treasury Department—provision for officers and clerks... $79, 200 


The bill making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture contains the following: 

Department of Agriculture—provision for officers and 

clerks. $55, 000 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee considered 
this subject, and went over it very carefully. It is a new 
item; we have not been carrying a provision for rent, heat, 
and light. There is no estimate that came to us from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and no recommendation from the 
department covering these items. We felt that we were not 
justified in making an appropriation for this purpose. Some 
time it might be all right but under our economy program 
we felt that we were going as far as we could in the recom- 
mendations in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported. 

Mr. CELLER. I object to the reading of the amendment. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, when this act was under consideration in 
the present Congress there was some thought that we might 
be going pretty far in authorizing rent, fuel, and light to 
our diplomatic officers abroad, but the case was cited that 
the Department of Commerce had the same allowance and 
that it should be extended to officers in the Foreign Service. 

The basis for the allowance was that the cost of living 
and rents differed in the respective places throughout the 
world. It was the idea of the State Department also and 
that of the Commerce Department to try and equalize their 
salaries by providing an allowance for rent. In some in- 
stances that meant a substantial increase in salary. The 
modus operandi of the State Department is to fix the salary 
according to the work performed by“the official and then, 
if conditions warrant, where living conditions are excep- 
tional, to fix an amount for rent, heat, and light. 

Now it is the purpose to provide, not in those instances 
where there is disparity in rent, but to adopt the wholesale 
policy of increasing the salary, so that every clerk, whether 
he maintains a home or not, would get this increase. I 
understand how the gentleman from Baltimore is besieged 
by constituents who have friends abroad and who want 
to increase their salaries, and by reason of his living so 
near the Capital is constantly importuned. 

But, I say to him, to rashly increase this amount $300,000 
will get nowhere. It only means that you will increase fur- 
ther, if the State Department so wishes, the present allow- 
ances; and I think this haphazard style of legislating, even 
though it comes from the ranking Democratic member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, should be rejected. It 
is not in harmony with Democratic economy or Democratic 
scientific government. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. During the deliberations of the Continental 
Congress, the story is told that Ben Harrison met Thomas 
Jefferson and invited him into an inn near by to imbibe 
something refreshing. Thomas Jefferson said to the person 
in charge, What are those gentlemen from Maine over 
there drinking?” He was told that they were drinking 
molasses and water. Then Harrison said, “ What do you 
charge that up to?” and the reply was, We charge up 
against their account as stationery.” Jefferson then said, 


“Let us have some brandy and water, and charge that up 
to fuel.” 
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I notice this section reads, “ For rent, heat, and fuel,” and 
on the authority of Thomas Jefferson I think I am quite 
in order in dilating on the Wickersham report, since it in- 
volves liquor, which is “ fuel.” 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York knows 
the rules of the House, and he must proceed in order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the Foreign Service as we 
know, whether the representatives be accredited from this 
country or to this country, undoubtedly use liquor and wines, 
and all of the delectable refreshments that are to be found 
under the category of wines and liquors. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe I am quite in order on this question of Foreign Serv- 
ice in devoting some time to a very important report which 
was handed down to-day and submitted with a communica- 
tion to this august body. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman from Michigan does not 
realize that the handwriting is on the wall 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from New York is not 
speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York must 
keep within the rules of the House. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman from Michigan still per- 
sists in failing to see the handwriting on the wall, which 
ae him some trouble in his own State last fall, I shall 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of meeting the obligations of the United States 
under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 1905, and 1906 between the United 
States and Mexico, including rent, purchase, maintenance, and 
operation of motor-propelled vehicles, installation, maintenance, 
and operation of gaging stations where necessary and their equip- 
ment, and so much of the amount herein appropriated as may be 

necessary for these purposes may be transferred by the Secretary 
of State to the United States Geological Survey for direct expendi- 
ture, $71,060. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word and inquire whether any progress is being made 
by this commission for which we are appropriating annually 
a considerable amount. Last year I rose and criticized the 
work of the commission because no progress was being made 
toward the ultimate consummation of their work. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the 
gentleman has raised that question, because the conditions 
of which he complains did exist a few years ago. But that 
is not so now. The commissioners now are very active, 
and not long ago, within two years, I was on the border, and 
the presidente of that Province just across from El Paso 
told me that they were very anxious to arrive at an agree- 
ment. Both sides are getting along in fine shape, and they 
are nearly up to the time now when the Governments will 
have to accept the report of the commission or turn it down. 
The work is progressing in fine shape. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the contribution of the United States toward the main- 
tenance of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the 
promotion of international arbitration, $6,004. 

Mr. SIONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MontaGuE: Page 18, line 18, strike out the 
figures “ $6,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof $10,000” and add the 
following paragraph: 

“American group of the Interparliamentary Union: Toward the 
expenses of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
including traveling expenses, subsistence or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, notwithstanding the provisions of any other act, 
compensation for stenographic and other clerical services, printing 
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and binding, and other necessary expenses, fiscal year 1932, 
$10,000, to be disbursed on vouchers approved by the president 
and executive secretary of the American group; and any unex- 
pended balance in the appropriation for this purpose contained in 
the second deficiency act approved July 3, 1930, is hereby made 
available until June 30, 1932.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the 
exact language carried last year in the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, June 3, 1930. I admit there is no legal authoriza- 
tion for this amendment. There was a legal authorization 
last year, but it is only for one year. I am advised cor- 
rectly that the Foreign Affairs Committee this morning re- 
ported a bill making legal an authorization that covers the 
amendment I have just offered. 

If we wish to get through by the 4th of March, I think 
we should get as many matters behind us as we can. I know 
something of the work of this bureau. I had the honor of 
succeeding Mr. Burton as president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and I have given to it a great deal of atten- 
tion and thought. The Interparliamentary Union is about 
the greatest peace society in the world, speaking in general 
terms. Last year we had 32 nations represented in one 
parliamentary conference in London. We have had as high 
as 42 nations present. The coming conference will be at 
Bucharest, in Rumania, next October. Last year was the 
first time that any money was appropriated to pay any 
portion of the expenses of the delegates who attend that 
conference. It was limited, I believe, to about $700 a dele- 
gate, which did not begin to pay their expenses. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They have done it before. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What year was that? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, it was at least the year before. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Well, I can not recall but once. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee feels very 
friendly toward the proposition of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia and will not oppose the amendment 
offered by him. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I gratefully acknowledge the consider- 
ation of the chairman. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the additional $4,000 suffice for the 
needs of the delegates? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That sum does not cover the dele- 
gates. The additional $4,000 covers the difference in the 
sum carried in this bill and the sum appropriated heretofore 
to the Interparliamentary Bureau. We have been given 
$6,000 for many years, but recently England has gone up in 
her contribution; France has gone up; nearly every nation 
has increased their contributions. France has even ex- 
‘ceeded the United States, and we felt that perhaps it was 
not wise for our Nation to lag behind in its contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
MONTAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I endeavored to be recognized on the previous 
paragraph, but the Clerk read so fast I could not be recog- 
nized. I therefore ask that I be recognized on the previous 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Watson] wish to speak on the previous paragraph? 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to ask two or three questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. WATSON. I notice that $2,000 is appropriated for 
the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the gentleman any idea what the 
appropriations are for the Permanent Court of Arbitration? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is a treaty obligation that must be 
carried out. The money is appropriated for the Interna- 
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tional Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration and 
nop 58 te was submitted by the Bureau of the Budget, 

Mr. WATSON. That is only for the International Bureau 
of the Permanent Court? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, that is all there is. 

Mr. WATSON. But has the gentleman any idea how 
much it costs the United States to maintain the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration? 

Mr. SHREVE. The contribution of the United States for 
the maintenance of the bureau is $2,000. 

Mr. WATSON. We have had five cases before the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration since 1902. It must cost us 
more than $2,000 a year to maintain the court. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is all the money that has been 
appropriated. 

Mr. WATSON. How is the court maintained, then? We 
could not go before a court with several justices and bring 
our cases there and have that court maintained at a contri- 
bution of $2,000 a year. 

Mr. SHREVE. The other Governments make contribu- 
tions. The Netherlands Government is one of the Govern- 
ments interested. The payment is made by the American 
minister to the Netherlands Government. The Netherlands 
Government is the collecting agent. 

Mr. WATSON. Do I understand that for the five cases 
which we have had before the International Court of Arbi- 
tration it has only cost $2,000 a year to maintain the court? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is what it costs us. 

Mr. BACON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Carr testified that the quotas vary 
from year to year according to the amount of work before 
the court. The total amount for the year is ascertained, 
and the Netherlands Government calls upon the signatory 
governments to pay in their proper contributions. We have 
been called upon to pay $2,000 for the coming fiscal year. 
That includes everything we pay toward the International 
Court of Arbitration. 

Mr. WATSON. Then it is a very moderate sum for the 
United States to pay to have all of the cases arbitrated for 
$2,000 a year. 

Mr. BACON. This is the only item which refers to that 
in this bill. It could not be paid from any other appro- 
priation. Of course, the gentleman understands that when 
we have cases we pay our share of that case. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 10 on page 19. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RAMSEYER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report that that committee had come to no resolution 
thereon 
CONFERENCE REPORT—TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, may have until midnight 
to-night to file for printing under the rule a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 14246) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, is it contemplated to call up the con- 
ference report to-morrow? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know that I am in a position 
to speak for the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. The 
gentleman expected to be here, and I simply came in to make 
the request in the event the House was about to adjourn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it a complete report? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is aware that to-morrow is 
Calendar Wednesday. It could not be taken up without 
setting aside Calendar Wednesday proceedings. 

Mr. GARNER. Will it be called up on Thursday? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Iam not a member of the subcommittee 
handling the matter and I do not feel justified in making 
that statement. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it a complete report? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think it is, although I can not 
speak definitely. I just came in to make this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article 
prepared by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing an article prepared by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Howarp]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. PATMAN. On the subject of paying the adjusted- 
Service certificates in cash now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the following article was 
prepared by my colleague, Hon. Encar Howarp, of Nebraska, 
for his paper, the Daily Telegram, Columbus, Nebr., on the 
question of paying the adjusted-service certificates in cash, 
and incidentally recites some interesting sidelights on the 
gag rule that has been adopted to smother the bill in the 
committee: 

A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


The Mellonite leaders have become desperate in their effort to 
defeat consideration of legislation calling for payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates of the World War veterans in cash. 
One particular bill to that good end is known as the Patman bill. 
It is in the hands of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
Haw .ey, of Oregon, is chairman of that committee. He is recog- 
nized in the House as the speaking-soul of Andrew Mellon, head 
of the Morgan-Mellon group of international bankers, which or- 
ganization had much to do with making a Christmas present of 
$10,000,000,000 to the governments of Europe, which owed that 
vast money to Uncle Sam. Soldier organizations in every State in 
the Union have recently been petitioning Chairman Haw.ey to 
permit the Patman bill to be considered. The demand upon 
HawiI kx for action became so great that he could not stand the 
gaff, and so 10 days ago he mysteriously left Washington, and 
returned only this morning. 

One of the big subjects for discussion in Washington this morn- 
ing is the mysterious absence of Chairman Haw Ley and his 
mysterious return to the city. Nobody knows where he was con- 
cealed during his absence and nobody knows for sure what 
brought him back. However, I am inclined to believe that one 
of the agitating influences which causes the Mellonite statesman 
to return to Washington was the action of a group of ex-soldiers 
of all wars here in Washington announcing a plan to solicit from 
their own membership enough dollars to offer a big money reward 
for discovery of the hiding place of HAWLEY. 

The desperate efforts of the Mellonites to defeat legislation in 
behalf of the soldier boys reminds me of the desperate efforts of 
the Burlington & Union Pacific Railroad politicians to defeat 
legislation in the Nebraska Legislature for regulation of railroads. 
It happened at a time when Nebraska had a Populist legislature. 
One of the recognized Populist leaders in the senate fell under 
the evil influence of the railroad lobby. If he should be absent 
from the State senate when the vote on the railroad bill should 
be taken, it would fail of a majority. He dared not be present 
and vote against the bill, because he had pledged his home people 
that he would vote for it, and he knew what would happen to 
him if he should return home after having violated his pledge. 
He never did return home. The night before the fatal vote was 
to be taken on the railroad bill he was smuggled into a Burlington 
Rallroad engine, deposited on the coal in the engine tender, and 
his body covered with a tarpaulin. In that situation he was 
rushed down to Omaha and across the river to Council Bluffs. 
His absence from the senate next day defeated the railroad bill 
which the Populists so much desired to pass. What became of 
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the betraying senator after he reached Council Bluffs has 
never been fully explained, but in later years it was reported that 
he had established a residence in 

The friends of legisiation which seeks to give the same cash 
adjustment of service to the soldier boys which the Government 
gave to munition contractors during the war days, and even to 
contractors for Missouri mules, are making a determined fight 
against the machinations of the Mellonite administration leaders; 
and I am to believe that the leaders are becoming 
frightened—so badly frightened that they may be induced to let 
the House have a chance to vote on this legislation. I sincerely 
hope so. An American soldier boy who contracted to give his 
body, and even his life if need be, to our Government during the 
war days seems to me ought to be entitled to have his compensa- 
tion adjusted in the same manner, and in cash, as the compensa- 
tion of the mule contractors was adjusted. 

Immediately this morning following return from his secret 
hiding place, Chairman Haw er called a meeting of the Committee 
on Ways and Means—not to consider the bills to pay soldier cer- 
tificates in cash. Not much. The special object of the meeting 
was to report legislation demanded by Andrew Mellon to enable 
him to increase the public debt, if in his judgment it should be 
necessary. The demand of Mellon was quickly granted by the 
committee. Immediately JOHN Garner, of Texas, moved that the 
committee begin consideration of several bills on the subject of 
payment in cash of the adjusted certificates held by the ex-service 
men. Did his motion prevail? Not much. Chairman HAWLEY 
would not allow Garner to make such a motion. GARNER ap- 
pealed from the decision of the chairman. The ruling of the 
chairman was sustained. Every Mellonite on the committee voted 
to sustain the chairman in refusing to even entertain a motion 
to consider the soldier bills. Every anti-Mellonite on the commit- 
tee voted with Garner to immediately consider the bill. This 
action by Hawtey and his fellow Mellonites ought to convince the 
world where the opposition to this good legislation lies. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Case (at the request of Mr. Mapes), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 
Mr. Fenn, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 4750. An act to authorize alterations and repairs to 
certain naval vessels; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935; and 

S. 5036. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.- ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 21, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduied for Wednesday, January 21, 
1931, as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide that the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the general health of the rural 
population of the United States and the welfare and hygiene 
of mothers and children. (H. R. 12995.) 

For the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers, 
and infants. (S. 255.) 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 


District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider farm loan drought bills. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS (SUBCOMMITTEE) 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of War to lease Governors 
Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., and for other 
purposes. (H. R. 14043.) 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Private bills. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14680. A 
bill to authorize the attendance of the Marine Band at the 
Spanish-American War veterans’ convention at New Or- 
leans; with amendment (Rept. No. 2311). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
14817. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Utah State Capi- 
tol Museum, of Salt Lake City, Utah, the silver service in use 
on the U. S. S. Utah; with amendment (Rept. No. 2312). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11969. 
A bill to authorize the withdrawal of certain public lands 
from entry under the homestead and desert land laws of 
the United States for the protection of the watershed supply- 
ing water to the city of Los Angeles, Calif.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2313). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
13587. A bill to amend the act of April 25, 1922, as amended, 
entitled “An act authorizing extensions of time for the pay- 
ment of purchase money due under certain homestead en- 
tries and Government-land purchases within the former 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, 
N. Dak. and S. Dak.”; with amendment (Rept. No. 2314). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
16116. A bill to adjust the boundaries and for the addition 
of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2315). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10576.- A bill to authorize exchange of lands with owners 
of private land holdings within the Chaco Canyon National 
Monument, N. Mex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2317). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
15258. A bill to permit the development of certain valuable 
mineral resources in certain lands of the United States; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2318). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6700. 
A bill for the restitution of employees of the post office at 
Detroit, Mich.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2308). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12822. A bill 
for the relief of the Seward City Mills (Inc.); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2309). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15535. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of White B. Miller; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 2310). Referred to the Committee 


of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16309) granting a pension to Lillie J. Goens; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1040) granting a pension to Ross C. Ramsay; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16382) 
to provide for the issuing of postage stamps in commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington; to the Committee on the Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 16383) to authorize ap- 
propriations for construction at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 16384) to provide for the 
advance planning and regulated construction of public 
works, for the stabilization of industry, and for aiding in 
the prevention of unemployment during periods of business 
depression; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16385) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended,” approved July 3, 1930; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 16386) to provide that first- 
class postmasters shall not continue in office more than one 
year after the expiration of their terms of office if not re- 
appointed; to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 16387) to require the marking 
of imported petroleum and petroleum products and the 
manufactured products thereof made in the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan (at the request of the War 
Department): A bill (H. R. 16388) to authorize the exchange 
of rights of way, the transfer of lands, and the closing and 
opening of certain streets in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 16389) to amend section 
2 of the act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 16390) to amend 
section 22 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FREE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 473) further 
restricting for a period of two years immigration into the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 474) to 
authorize an appropriation for the expenses of the sixteenth 
session of the International Geological Congress, to be held 
in the United States in 1932; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 46) 
to provide for the printing of additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being the message 
from the President of the United States transmitting a re- 
port on the enforcement of the prohibition laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Resolution (H. Res. 343) that there be 
printed 1,000,000 copies of the Wickersham report as a public 
document; to the Committee on Printing. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to give careful consideration to the question 
of Indian lands in the various States which are not subject 
to taxation and to enact such legislation as will permit the 
United States Government to pay to the counties and States 
which include these lands the taxes that would ordinarily 
be assessed against the land; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to require the Federal Farm Board to use the 
wheat now held by the board for the hungry, starving, and 
destitute men, women, and children of the United States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact a tariff on oil and its refined products, and to 
provide futher relief for the oil industry; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 16391) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan E. Allen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16392) granting a pension 
to James A. Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 16393) granting a pension 
to Dorothy D. Grabenstatter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 16394) for the relief of M. 
Brown and S. H. Brown for losses sustained on schooner 
Ninnetta M. Porcella; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16395) granting an 
increase of pension to Moses Goldstein; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 16396) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 16397) granting a pension 
to Leonard J. Levi; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 16398) granting a pension to 
Estella Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16399) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Perlie R. Chambers; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 16400) granting a pension to 
Lydia J. Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 16401) for the relief of Ed- 
ward P. Hayes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16402) granting a pension 
to Anna Brock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 16403) for the relief of 
Frank Ephriam Morgan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 16404) granting a pension 
to Edgar F. Heidler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 16405) granting a pension 
to Earl Funk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16407) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary S. Fankhouser; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16408) granting an increase of pension 
to Callie A. Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16409) granting an increase of pension 
to Susannah Duvall; to the Committeé on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16410) granting 
an increase of pension to Tabitha Rader; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 16411) granting a pension to 
Emma Foote Price; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16412) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucille E, Hanigan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 16413) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Comfort M. Polen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 16414) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah G. Black; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8716. By Mr. BACON: Petition of legislative committee, 
Local No. 53, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, White Plains, N. Y., protesting against the im- 
portation of any goods that may be manufactured wholly 
or in part by convict labor; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8717. Also, petition of sundry residents of Long Island, 
urging enactment of bill prohibiting employment of dogs 
for vivisection purposes in District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8718. Also, petition of sundry residents of Long Island, 
urging enactment of bill prohibiting employment of dogs for 
vivisection purposes in District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. ; 

8719. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Wilon Jackson, com- 
mander Lieutenant W. E. Shipp Post, No. 42, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and 526 others, residents of Philadelphia, in 
support of any bill or bills pertaining to the relief of World 
War veterans for the immediate payment in full of the 
matured value of Government bonus insurance now held by 
said veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8720. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884, providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8721. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution submitted by the Fed- 
eration for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
of New York City, urging the passage of Senate bill 3059 on 
unemployment and Senate bill 3060 entitled “ Employment 
Service”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8722. Also, resolution adopted by the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 53, 
of White Plains, N. L., urging the Treasury Department to 
enforce section 307 of the tariff act of 1930; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8723. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 35 citizens of Rose- 
dale and Laurelton, Long Island, N. Y., urging immediate ac- 
tion of Congress of payment either in full or in part of 
adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8724. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of World War veterans of 
Spencerville, Ohio, requesting either (1) immediate payment 
of adjusted-service certificates at full face value, or (2) im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-service certificates at not less 
than 65 per cent of their face value, in either case the holder 
to have the option of immediate payment or holding certifi- 
cate to maturity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8725. Also, petition expressing the belief of the signatories 
that the Senate should ratify the World Court treaties before 
the adjournment of Congress, March 4, 1931; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

8726. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of members 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Endicott, 
N. V., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards be- 
fore production for films that are to be licensed for inter- 
state and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8727. By Mr. COLE: Petition of Mrs. T. T. Barrett and 74 
others, residents of Cedar Rapids and Center Point, in Linn 
County, Iowa, favoring the passage of House bill 7884, a bill 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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8728. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Carpenters’ Local 
Union, No. 53, of White Plains, N. Y., protesting against the 
importation of any goods that may be manufactured wholly 
or in part by convict labor, and urging the Congress to pre- 
vail upon the Department of the Treasury to enforce section 
307 of the tariff act of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8729. Also, petition of the Fleet Reserve Association, 
Branch No. 2, Brooklyn, N. Y., asking the Congress to pass 
House bill 3493 at this session of Congress as a means to 
eliminate the misery and suffering among the veterans and 
-their loved ones; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8730. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Otto G. 
Abbott Post, No. 165, of the American Legion, Newkirk, 
Okla., in suppore of full payment of adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8731. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution by the Daytons Bluff Post, 
No. 515, American Legion, Department of Minnesota, recom- 
mending the redemption of the adjusted-service certificates 
at their full face value; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8732. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Beaver 
Post, No. 149, American Legion, Beaver, Okla., in support of 
full payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8733. Also, petition of Chautauqua Reading Club, Enid, 
Okla., in support of House bill 9986; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8734. Also, petition of Charles E. McPherren, brigadier 
general, National Guard, Oklahoma City, Okla., in support 
of House bill 12918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8735. Also, petition of Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Buffalo, Okla., indorsing abandonment of proration of oil, 
and levying of adequate tariff on importation of oil and by- 
products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8736. By Mr. JAMES of North Carolina: Petition signed 
by 91 members of Hamlet Post, No. 45, American Legion, 
North Carolina, urging that legislation be enacted by Con- 
gress providing for the immediate payment, at face value, 
of adjusted-service certificates of veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8737. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 75 citizens of Spickard, 
Galt, Harris, and other near-by cities in Missouri, urging 
the enactment of certain legislation authorizing the Treas- 
ury to pay the full face value in cash of the adjusted-com- 
pensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8738. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of 
sundry citizens of the city of New York in support of House 
bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8739. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from A. L. Owen, 
secretary legislative committee, Local No. 53, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, White Plains, 
N. Y., protesting against goods or other products made by 
convict labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8740. Also, petition of citizens of the eleventh congres- 
sional district, New York, actively interested in the passage 
of House bill 7884, a bill for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8741. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of members of 
American Legion, Woodrow Wilson Post, No. 399, San An- 
tonio, Tex., urging the cash payment of adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8742. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of 42 members of the 
Fertile, Minn., Post of the American Legion, favoring enact- 
ment of legislation providing for payment of adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8743. Also, petition of department adjutant, American 
Legion, of Minnesota, favoring redemption of the adjusted- 
service certificates at their full face value; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8744. Also, petition of the American Legion Post of Clear- 
brook, Minn., urging redemption of the adjusted-service 
certificates at their full face value; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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8745. Also, petition of 22 veterans and other residents of 
Clearbrook, Minn., urging the enactment of bill providing 
for immediate payment of face value of the adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

8746. Also, petition of 31 veterans and other residents of 
Clearbrook, Minn., urging the enactment of bill providing 
for immediate payment of face value of the adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8747. Also, petition of 25 veterans and other residents of 
Clearbrook, Minn., urging enactment of bill providing for 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates to veterans; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. N 

8748. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of residents of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., favoring the passage of House bii 
7884, prohibiting experiments on living dogs in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8749. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Lieut. Col. W. R. 
Matheny (Cook County) Chapter, Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., urging that the $90,000 be restored to the 
Army appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

8750. Also, petition of H. F. Michel, 1025 North Parkside 
Avenue, Chicago, III., urging the passage of Senate bill 
3969 and House bill 10821, vocational educational bills; to 
the Committee on Education, 

8751. Also, petition of Dr. Clifford L. Sorver, superintend- 
ent Hall Township High and Vocational School, district No. 
502, Spring Valley, Ill., urging the passage of Senate bill 
3969 and House bill 10821; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1931 


Rey. James W. Morris, D. D., assistant rector, Church of 
the Epiphany, of the city of Washington, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given all authority and power 
in heaven and earth to Thy blessed Son, thereby constitut- 
ing Him author of the world’s moral order and finisher 
of mankind’s noblest and happiest destiny, grant that we 
may never, either as a nation or as simple Christians work- 
ing at our various tasks, lose His abiding presence, prom- 
ised to His people for all the days to the end, and fitting 
them, each in his place, to do their part toward bringing in 
the final kingdom of peace on earth and good will among 
men. We ask this through the Savior, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
calendar days of January 12 to January 20, inclusive, when, 
on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the spasm Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Shortri: 
Barkley La Follette Simmons 
Bingham George cGill Smith 

Black Glass McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Bratton ff McNary Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Morrow Townsend 
Bulkley Harris Norbeck 

Capper Harrison Norris dings 
Caraway Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hatfield Oddie 

Copeland wes Partridge Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass 
Cutting Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Heflin Pine Wa 

Davis Howell Pittman Watson 
Deneen Jones Reed Wheeler 

Dill Schall Williamson 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


1931 


Mr. WATSON. My colleague the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness in his family. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. FESS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] are de- 
tained in a meeting of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


MARINE PRODUCTS IMPORTED IN ALIEN VESSELS (S. DOC. NO. 255) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, in compliance with Senate Resolution 314, 
making a partial report with respect to an investigation of 
the entries of fish and other marine products into the 
United States from the high seas in vessels owned, chartered, 
leased, or rented, wholly or in part, by aliens, etc., which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. BROOKHART presented the petition of Samuel E. 
Kurtz, of Sac City, Iowa, praying for certain correction 
and redress in connection with his Patent No. 1105280, being 
a matter relative to the vacuum governor control of a gas 
engine, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the passage of legislation for the 
exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of 
legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the ratification of the World 
Court protocols, including the so-called Root formula, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the New 
York Tow Boat Exchange (Inc.), of New York, N. Y., favor- 
ing the prompt making of appropriation for the acquirement 
of such vessels, and for the support of additional personnel 
as may be necessary, in the judgment of the captain of the 
port, to the effective administration of his office, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


CASHING OF VETERANS’ ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I send to the desk a let- 
ter and resolutions of American Legion, Memphis Post, No. 
1, asking for the immediate conversion of the soldier’s cer- 
tificates into cash. I ask that the letter and resolutions 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mempuis, TENN., January 13, 1931. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Inclosed find resolution passed at the last 
regular meeting of Memphis Post, No. 1, American Legion, De- 
partment of Tennessee. ¢ 

The members of Memphis Post, No. 1, feel sure that we can 


count on you as a friend of the ex-service man and that by 
placing this resolution in your hands we can and will rest as- 
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sured that you will do everything in your power to expedite the 
passage of a bill that will make this resolution a reality. 
you in advance for any consideration and help you 
may render us in this matter, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 

AMERICAN LEGION, Mrur nis Post, No. 1, 

W. Percy McDonatp, Chairman. 

W. M. STANTON, 

FRED MIVELAZ, 

ALEX BERNSTEIN, 

Committee. 

Whereas owing to the present unparalleled financial and eco- 
nomical depression in the United States there are thousands of 
World War veterans who are unemployed and they and their 
dependents are in dire want; and 

Whereas the United States Government within the three or 
four years following the World War adjusted in cash all of the 
claims of the war contracts, shipbuilders, railroads, and others, 
who dealt with or had any claims involving property rights 
against the Government; and 

Whereas on the other hand the Government very tardily and 
only in response to a widespread and vigorous demand on the 
part of a large proportion of the public adjusted the services of 
the veterans of the World War, which services were rendered in 
toil, sweat, and blood, on a much smaller proportional basis, and 
then gave certificates payable in 1945 in payment thereof: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of Memphis Post, No. 1, Department 
of Tennessee, of the American Legion, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, That we hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to immediately provide for the retirement and payment 
of the adjusted-compensation certificates issued to the veterans 
of the World War during the calendar year of 1931, with option 


‘to those that do not desire cash to retain their certificate; and be 


it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be given to the press 
and that copies be forwarded to the United States Senators from 
Tennessee and Congressmen from the tenth congressional dis- 
trict of Tennessee, and that they be requested and urged to use 
their best efforts to secure the enactment of the above-mentioned 
legislation; also that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
all National and State officers of the American Legion and to 
each of the posts of the American Legion in Tennessee. 


ISLE ROYALE AS A NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, Dr. Frank R. Oastler, 
who occupies the unique position of investigating proposed 
sites for national parks for the benefit of the National Park 
Service, was assigned the task of investigating Isle Royale 
in Lake Superior. The survey is summarized in a short edi- 
torial appearing in the Detroit News, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: l 


[From the Detroit News, January 19, 1931] 
DOCTOR OASTLER ON ISLE ROYALE AS A NATIONAL PARK 

Dr. Frank R. Oastler, of New York City, who occupies the unique 
position of investigating proposed sites for national parks and 
determining upon their qualifications for the benefit of the 
National Park Service, was assigned the task of investigating Isle 
Royale. In his final report, made public through Outdoor America, 
the oficial publication of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Doctor Oastler says, in summing up his findings: “Isle Royale cer- 
tainly meets the requirements of national park standards, par- 
ticularly for these reasons: (1) The isolation and situation of the 
island and its tributaries are unique; (2) it is a real wilderness 
area; (3) its scenic features are of an unusual type of beauty; (4) 
its geological story is of peculiar interest in association with the 
glaciation of the region and subsequent lake formation; (5) its 
excellent demonstration of the evolution of plant societies; (6) as 
a fine example of transitional zone forest; (7) the remarkable 
presentation of the evolution of bog invasion of lake areas to form 
bog forests; (8) abundant plant life—500 varieties; (9) abundant 
bird life—117 different species; (10) a remarkable moose popula- 
tion; (11) exceptional recreational features. There can, therefore, 
be little doubt that the island is eminently fitted to take its place 
among the collection of jewels that constitute our national-park 
system.” 

In suggesting how its acquisition can be brought about, Mr. 
Oastler has this to say: With ease of administration, good trans- 
portation facilities, and suitable accommodations for the traveler 
already possible, the only remaining requisite to make Isle Royale 
a national park is the man or men who have sufficient means and 
are sufficiently patriotic to purchase this gem and present it to 
our Government for the benefit and enjoyment of all our people 
for all time. Certainly in all our great land there must be some 
such, when it becomes known that if action is not taken at an 
early moment the beautiful forest cover of this island will fall a 
sacrifice to the axe of the lumberman. Who is there who is willing 
to hand down his name to posterity as one who loved his 
fellowman? ” 

With almost one-half of the 132,000 acres of Isle Royale already 
pledged as a gift to the Government, in the event it measured up 
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to national-park standards, it should not be difficult to acquire 
the remaining acreage, which is almost entirely in the hands of a 
single corporation. But, as Doctor Oastler points out, this requires 
some public-spirited citizen or group of citizens to furnish the 
necessary funds for its purchase. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publica- 
tion in the Record an address by Mr. T. F. Hunter, of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., to the Texas Members of the House of 
Representatives, at Washington, D. C., in behalf of the dis- 

, tressed oil industry. I want to say that while the figures 
which he gives relate to Texas they apply in proportion to 
every State in which the independent oil business to-day is 
being conducted. I commend this statement to the attention 
of every Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the address 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS MADE BY T. F. HUNTER, OF WICHITA FALLS, TEX., TO THE 
TEXAS MEMBERS OF THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. c., ON BEHALF OF THE DISTRESSED OIL INDUSTRY, ON 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1931 


Analyzing the oil situation, first as we are affected in Texas 
and from a financial viewpoint, it is this: Before imports drove us 
to proration we were selling 893,000 barrels of oil a day, of an engi- 
neer’s estimated value average of about $2. We are selling 633,000 
barrels per day under proration, at an average price of less than 70 
cents per barrel, probably 60 cents. At the peak figure at $2 per 
barrel we were receiving for this one commodity $1,786,000 per day. 
The present market figure at 70 cents, which is considerably above 
the average, we are receiving for this one commodity only $443,000 
per day, a loss per day to Texas in returns on this one commodity 
of $1,343,000, a loss per year to the State of Texas for this com- 
modity of $500,195,000. 

Viewed from the standpoint of lost money in collected taxes 
to the State of Texas, barrels at the same price, the 2 y, 
per cent gross production taxes shows a loss to the State of Texas 
on this one item of $33,570 per day, or $12,252,052 per year. 
Twenty-five per cent of this money goes into our State public- 
school fund. 

The University of Texas and the public-school system owns a 
great deal of royalties. I am not able now to state the exact 
figures, but it is considerably above 5,000 barrels per day. Calcu- 
lated on the basis of 5,000 barrels per day, the depression means a 
loss to the University of Texas from this one source of $6,500 per 
day, or the sum of $2,373,500 per year. 

There is no means that I know of to calculate the ad valorem 
tax loss, though the ad valorem is calculated on the barrels of 
production per day average, the last three months of each year 
being taken for the test. All our flush fields are prorated to 3 per 
cent of their potential; that means that they are only paying 3 per 
cent of what they would pay in ad valorem if they were permit 
to produce their potential. To illustrate, I own one lease which 
was rendered for the coming year on the basis of 28 barrels a day, 
its allowable production on an ad valorem valuation of $10,200. 
That is a settled lease, and should be producing its full capacity 
of 360 barrels; and if it was, the rendition would be at $144,000 
valuation. Other leases are prorated on a 50 per cent basis, while 
a few leases in Texas showing a day average of not more than 4 
barrels per day are not prorated. It is safe to say that more than 
60 per cent of the ad valorem tax on this great industry is a loss 
to the State, counties, and schools. 

In passing it may be safely said that the United States Gov- 
ernment will collect from the oil industry but very little taxes in 
the way of income tax during the ensuing year. The ills of the oil 
industry, it being a basic industry, are reflected upon the other 
basic industries, and in like manner their income-tax payments 
will be materially reduced. 

The nonbuying power of the crippled oil industry and its unem- 
ployed has reflected upon the steel mills, coal-mine operators, the 
railroads, and their loss of business has in turn reflected upon 
all the other industries and steel-mill employees, factory em- 

loyees, and employees of all lines of business have been released 
5 the employment; and they, like the employees of our industry, 
are idie and add to the hundreds of thousands that make up the 
unemployed millions in the United States. We therefore 
that directly and indirectly the ills of our industry are ble 
for some 50 per cent or more of the unemployed situation in the 
United States. All industry throughout the world has been passing 
through a transition that has affected prices, and this is due 
largely to the fall in values of basic commodities and to the 
underlying world causes for such decline. I am confident that in 
the end stabilization and recovery will develop from intelligent 
management. The “Spirit of live and let live” is a n 
doctrine of modern business, and no satisfactory substitute has 
been found for the golden rule. 

The regional director of the unemployed of the Southwest area 
working under appointment of the administration through Colonel 
Woods, after investigation says that the unemployment of the oil 
fields of Texas and those in Texas unemployed as a result of the 
oil-industry depression will no doubt reach the astounding num- 
ber of 100,000. These workmen are paid from $4 to $14 per day 
when working. I believe that $7 per day is the average wage 
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of these workmen. II it is, then there is a loss in wages, 
which should be paid to the needy and hungry people of Texas, 


(Incidentally, 
men who have been true to me in 

It would not be necessary for me 
to feed these families of from foreign countries 
Was not pouring in upon us.) 

We have advanced what we have known to 
that due to the oil depression 
are out of work, unemployed, and destitution; that their idle- 
ness and the loss of their buying power created by them has 
polled from employment in other industries, mills, and factories 

undreds of thousands of men; that in fact our present unemploy- 
ment situation is due largely to the depression in oil. As proof 
of that we now offer the Government report published in the 
New York Times under date of January 18, page 26, under the 
headline, Venezuela Misses Slump. the article we find 
an analysis of the unemployment situation of the world given in 
figures reciting that the United States and a number of other 
countries are suffering a great depression on account of the mil- 
lions unemployed, sa‘ that the contrary exists in Venezuela 
and that there are but few idle, the number being so small that 
it is negligible. Quoting from the article: 

“What little pessimism is present in Venezuela amounts to 
nothing. The men with money are building more than ever, 
farmers show larger acreage, more public and vate work is 
pemg done, and Venezuela in consequence is serenely on 

er way.” 

It is evident that the shifting of the oil business from the 
Vaea kenas to Venezuela has brought about this prosperity in 

enezuela. 

The major importing companies and some others have carried on 
a great campaign through advertisement, educating us to the idea 
of conservation. We have found specific instances of advertise- 
ment of these big of one kind or another for which 
during one year they have paid more than $12,000,000. It is true 
that not all this advertisement was along conservation lines, 
though a large percentage of it was. Before the oil industry 
reached its position a like campaign was carried on for the con- 
servation of coal and the same line of argument was used. It 
was conserved for our generation. We have it now. What are 
we going to do with it? It is just as reasonable that we might 
say that we ought to save our lands, allow the weeds to grow, 
to fall, and rot upon it, to make it rich, and use the wheat 
from Russia and other countries so that our posterity might have 
our richest soils. I say that it is just as reasonable to make these 
contentions as it is to contend for a present conservation of oil, as 
we have enough known reserves to last many generations and until 
some other mode of power shall replace oil then there will yet be 
billions of barrels. 

As the first step toward proving that instead of there being 
an overproduction of oil in 1930 there was an actual underpro- 
duction, let’s start out by omitting imported oil from our first 
calculation. 

In the first 11 months of 1930 the total crude production of 
the United States was 829,280,000 barrels. The “total demand” 
was as follows: 


Crude run to stills: Barrels 
DOORS aea T ] ͤö..ö-. x 9 


80, 083, 000 
On January 1, 1930, the total crude oil in storage in the United 
States was 540,851,000 barrels. On November 30, 1930, there were 
518,170,000 barrels in storage, or 22,681,000 barrels less than on 
January 1. 8 
Now let's see how we took care of this 80,083,000 barrels 
shortage. 

We drew from storage 22,681,000 barrels and we imported 
57,402,000 barrels, or a total of 80,083,000 barrels. 

Had there been no imports of foreign crude oil in the first 11 
months of 1930 we would have reduced the crude stocks of the 
United States 80,083,000 barrels, or from 540,851,000 barrels on 
January 1 to 460,768,000 barrels on November 30. 

The thing that actually happened, however, was that with a 
shortage of 80,080,000 barrels we pulled 22,681,000 barrels out of 
storage and met the remainder of our shortage by importing 
57,402,000 barrels of foreign oil. 

The governors’ conference has petitioned the Congress of the 
United States for immediate relief from their distress. While 
the operators are determined in their fight for a high tariff on this 
commodity they feel that their chances for immediate relief is 
not so good for a tariff as it is for á plan of preration of imports; 
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that there is a better opportunity at this short session of Con- 
gress to enact a law to regulate commerce and by that law reduce 
the imports of crude into the United States of an amount equal to 
20 per cent of that imported in the year of 1928. Their produc- 
tion in foreign fields is all a high flush production. That part of 
their production imported into the United States could be reduced 
to 20 per cent of that of 1928 and they would not yet be pro- 
rated to the low level of that fixed for the independent operators 
of the United States. Flush fields of Oklahoma are allowed to 
produce only 1 per cent of its potential—that is to say, they may 
within one year’s time produce their wells for three and one-half 
days. The fiush fields of Texas prorated to 3 per cent and under 
these orders they may produce their wells 10 full days each year. 
Then, since we are so prorated we feel we are within our rights 
when we demand that they be prorated to 20 per cent, as that 
would allow them a larger percentage than we are allowed. As 
the appointed representatives of our State we besiege you not only 
to support this measure for our immediate relief but that you go 
into ranks of the en and Senators from other States 
and to those from States where oil is not produced; by every fair 
tactic bring to our aid these representatives. 

We confess that this will not be a cure-all remedy, neither is 
a wooden leg a cure for the cripple, but a one-leg man can, by the 
use of that wooden leg, walk. 

In behalf of the labor of the United States we must have legis- 
lation prohibiting the imports of refined products. By the figures 
already given we have shown that there was a demand for oil 
greater than that produced in the United States by some 80,000,000 
barrels during last year. If there had been no importation of the 
refined products, we would have drawn another 56,000,000 barrels 
from the surplus storage of the oil during the year. 

They tell us that a tariff or a restriction on imports impair our 
export trade. The truth is that in 1929, exclusive of our trade 
with Mexico, Canada, and from the Pacific coast, the figures on 
crude are as follows: 

We exported 2,900,907 barrels while we imported 78,872,017 bar- 
rels. In other words, we imported twenty-six times as much as 
we exported. The gasoline for the same time is more favorable, 
exports being 75,000,000 as against 29,000,000 imports. In 1930 
gasoline imports increased 117 per cent, almost equaling that of 
the exports. There is no just reason to say that our imports 
would in the least be impaired since the same market will still be 
open to those willing to compete in it, As a matter of fact, our 
export market has gone to Russia. These facts are given to us 
by Congressman FISH, of New York, who participated in investi- 
gation last year. Russian sales abroad, if I recall his statement 
correctly, was 560,000 barrels. He further tells us that that 
amount will increase this year 50 per cent; that within two years 
Russia will be able to take from us all of our export trade. Russia 
is now selling gasoline in the United States at less than 4 cents 


per gallon. 

If eggs are selling at 50 cents per dozen in a given town and 
some industrious commission agent from Podunk offers the mer- 
chants of that town eggs at 20 cents per dozen it is not necessary 
that a single dozen be sold in order that the price be reduced at 
the given place; the fact that they are available at 20 cents fixes 
the price. It is, therefore, immaterial whether our imports are 
10 per cent of our production, as Secretary Wilbur says they are, 
or 15 per cent, as they actually are. By the use of this club (the 
importation of oil) the majors have whipped our markets to an 
extreme low level. If a given figure can be fixed that we may 
know the peak of importation our market can be regulated. These 
conditions probably would not be true were it not for the fact 
that the Standard groups, the Dutch Shell, and the Gulf com- 
panies control so much of our oil from the wells to the bowsers. 
They control the major output of the wells, practically all of the 
pipe-line transportation, a great part of the refiners, and recently 
95 per cent of the filling stations. 

Until as late as a year ago 85 per cent of the gasoline was sold 
through independently owned filling stations. Now less than 5 
per cent is so marketed. The major companies, the Gulf leading 
the way, while allowing independent dealers only 3 cents a gallon 
margin, issued courtesy cards to all people whose credit was good. 
Holders of these cards could go to the major companies’ stations 
and buy on a charge account gasoline at 2 cents less than its 
cash price, thereby taking the retail business. The only relief for 
the independent station operator was to dispose of his inde- 
pendently owned equipment, borrow equipment from the major 
companies, and sell their gasoline and receive his 3 cents per 
gallon profit. As a result of these tactics all filling stations out of 
reach of the trucks of the independent refiners handle only Stand- 
ard group and Shell gasoline, and spelling destruction to the inde- 
pendent refiner. The destruction of the independent refiner is 
destroying the independent operator’s market by elimination of 
competition. 

These major companies and the Russian Government have sold 
some gasoline at below 4 cents a gallon.- While they do not make 
a practice of selling it that way, like the eggs, it is available and 
the independent refiners have been forced to meet it. 

The price of gasoline is fixed by the major companies without re- 
gard to the price of crude. To illustrate this point let's select 
the years 1926 and 1929. In February, 1926, the price of mid-con- 
tinent crude oil was $2.05 a barrel and in February, 1929, it was 
$1.20 a barrel. In 52 cities, selected at random and widely scat- 
tered throughout the United States, the price of gasoline averaged 
18.09 cents per gallon in February, 1926, and 18.39 cents a gallon 
in February, 1929. 
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Furthermore, in 1926, the refineries of the United States re- 
covered an average of 36 per cent gasoline from the average barrel 
of crude oil run to stills, and in 1929 the average recovery was 
44 per cent. This means that in February, 1926, the refineries 
got 15.12 gallons of gasoline out of a barrel of crude that cost 
them $2.04, while in February, 1929, they got 18.39 gallons of gaso- 
line out of a barrel that cost them $1.20. 

If the price of crude oil had governed the price of gasoline then, 
the average price of gasoline in these 52 cities in February, 1929, 
should have been 10.6 cents a gallon instead of 18.39 cents. 

During 1930 there was exported from Peru several million bar- 
rels of oil. It had an oversupply. There is no independent com- 
petition in Peru. Standard of New Jersey handles the trade. From 
the report of the Bureau of Mines we find that while Peru was 
importing into Canada and into the United States in competition 
with the 4-cent wholesale price of gasoline they were selling it in 
Lima, the capital of Peru, at 40 cents per gallon. During the same 
time in Colombia, at 60 cents, there was no independent competi- 
tion there. 

During 1929 the East Indies produced 43,000,000 barrels of oil. 
There wasasurplus. Gasoline in that country during that year sold 
at 36 to 42 cents per gallon. There was no independent competition. 

In 1929 Persia produced over 45,000,000 barrels, operating a re- 
finery of over 100,000 barrels a day capacity. That was a tremen- 
dous overproduction in Persia. There is no independent competi- 
tion in Persia, gasoline sold in bulk at 50 cents per gallon. 

Some foreign countries have an import duty of 6 cents, 10 cents, 
and 14 cents per gallon in gasoline equivalent to $1.40 to $4.20 per 
barrel, and in spite of these import duties—that we ought to 
have—the highest prices paid for gasoline was in Persia, where it 
sold as high as 51 cents per gallon in bulk. There is no import duty 
in Persia. It is therefore safe to say a tariff on oil or its by-prod- 
ucts or the restriction of the amount of imports would neither 
affect the price of gasoline to the consumer. On the other hand, 
it is positive proof that the elimination of the independent pro- 
ducer and the independent refiner will materially affect the price. 

Referring, further, to the subject of conservation, we have this 
to say: With billions of barrels of known reserves of well oil— 
staggering billions of barrels of potential shale oil—and, by hydro- 
genation, untold billions of barrels from our “ thousand-year re- 
serve of coal; with all of this oil at our finger tips to-day and at 
our children's finger tips to-morrow, if at that time they need this 
particular kind of power; with all of this at our command, on de- 
mand, why not confine our efforts more largely to the development 
of our own resources rather than following the plausible and 
engaging fallacy of “ hoarding at home and abroad,” and 
thereby robbing our own domestic industry of the profits to which 
it is so richly entitled? 

A sufficient tariff on oil or a restriction on its importation and 
its by-products would within a short time cure at least a part 
of our ills. Is it not our duty, and is it not yours, to uphold the 
American standard of living, the American prosperity? Build a 
wall about our people, make them secure in their homes and their 
business; make them safe from the peonage now so near to them. 
Do the thing that will reinstate these unemployed; that will estab- 
lish trading between them; that will fix the normal exchange of 
letters of credit. Remove our destitute families from their tents or 
crowded home condition into the vacant apartments and houses, 
allow them to reestablish their buying power and thereby relieve 
the textile, steel mills, manufacturers, railroads, merchants, ranch- 
ers, woolgrowers, and the farmer. When you have done this, you 
will likewise put this basic industry where it belongs and will have 
saved for the thousands engaged in the business their property for 
which they have spent their lives and their life savings. 

Very truly: yours, T. F. HUNTER. 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


Mr. COPELAND presented a letter from Mrs. Edward N. 
(Helen P.) Jackson, chairman on legislation, etc., Cayuga 
Chapter, No. 132, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., which, with the accompanying resolu- 
tion, was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


ITHACA, N. Y., January 19, 1931. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
New York State Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It has been brought to the attention of Cayuga 
Chapter, No. 132, Daughters of the American Revolution, at Ithaca, 
N. Y., through the activities of the communist camp for young 
children (mostly from New York City) held near by at Van Etten 
during the past summer, that there is no proper Federal law 
regarding the desecration and proper use of our flag. 

So we beg to submit to your notice a resolution adopted at 
the last regular meeting of our chapter, a certified copy of which 
I inclose. 

We would appreciate such action in the matter as you may 
deem proper. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Epwarp N. (HELEN P.) JACKSON, 
Chairman Legislation in United States Congress, 
Cayuga Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Whereas it has come to the attention of the Cayuga Chapter, 
No. 132, Daughters of the American Revolution, located at Ithaca, 
Tompkins County, N. T., that there is no statute of the United 
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the United States of America at camps of public instruction and 
relating to desecration of such flag. 

Resolved, That Cayuga Chapter, No. 132, of the Daughters of 
the 8 Revolution petition Congress to pass a law providing 
as follows: - 

First. 1t shall be the duty of the directors or persons in charge 
of every camp of instruction maintained at any time in the 
United States of America to display a flag of the United States 
of America upon or near said camp from sunrise to sunset, and 
when displayed with another flag or pennant on the same halyard, 
the flag of the United States of America shall always be at peak. 

Second. Any flag, standard, colors, shield, or ensign? of the 
United States of America shall not be publicly mutilated, defaced, 
defiled or defied, trampled upon, or treated with contempt either 
by words or act by any person. 

Any person violating either of the foregoing provisions shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $100, or by imprisonment for not more than 30 
days, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Con- 

an and the United States Senator from this district. 

I, Edith C. Ward, secretary of Cayuga Chapter, No. 132, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true copy of a resolution adopted at a regular meeting 
of said chapter, held in the city of Ithaca on 1930, and the 
whole of the same. 

EprrH C. WARD, 


Secretary Cayuga Chapter, No. 132, 
Daughters oj the American Revolution. 


Irnaca, N. T., January 17, 1931. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have before me a reso- 
lution passed by the Izaak Walton League, of Casper, Wyo. 
This resolution expresses clearly and accurately the atti- 
tude of the people of Wyoming in connection with the wild 
game of the State and the ability of the State to protect the 
same. It also indicates unmistakably the opposition of the 
people of Wyoming to any further park extension in our 
State. For these reasons I send the resolution to the desk 
and ask that it be read by the Secretary and appropriately 
referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the wild life of Wyoming has become one of the most 
valuable assets of our State; and 

Whereas Wyoming has provided closed seasons, closed areas, 
game preserves, adequate range, and winter feed to maintain its 
game animals at or near their safety limit, and has by sane ad- 
ministration increased certain species of its game animals to the 
first rank among the several States; and 

Whereas a large portion of our elk, moose, bighorn sheep, and 
bear have their natural habitat in that portion of Wyoming lying 
south and east of our two national parks, and their winter range 
and feed grounds in and around Jacksons Hole Valley; and 

Whereas it has been proposed by certain nonresidents individ- 
uals, corporations, the National Park Service, and a few residents 
of Wyoming that a large portion of this State, constituting the 
summer range and winter feeding grounds of many of our elk 
and moose, be added to and made a part of Teton and Yellowstone 
National Parks, thereby depriving the State of Wyoming forever 
of its ownership, control, administration, and beneficial use and 
enjoyment of these animals and wresting from our State all juris- 
diction over this vast area of ranch and forest lands to the 
irreparable loss to our people; and 

Whereas the ownership of these various animals has been ac- 
knowledged and declared to vest and be held by the State of 
Wyoming, and it is essential that this ownership include the 
protection, control, use, and enjoyment of this great natural asset; 
and 

Whereas we have the utmost trust, confidence, and belief in the 
ability of the State of Wyoming and its legally constituted authori- 
ties to enact and enforce such laws and regulations as will safe- 
guard and guarantee the future welfare and integrity of our wild 
life; and 

Whereas this right of ownership and power of control has been 
given and maintained in every other State: Now, be it 

Resolved, That the Casper Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, in regular session assembled, is unanimously and un- 


The words flag, standard, colors, shield, or ensign,” as used 
herein, shall include any flag, standard, colors, shield, ensign, or 
any picture or representation of either, or of any part or parts 
of either, made of any substance or represented on any substance, 
of any size evidently purporting to be either of said flag, standard, 
colors, shield, or ensign of the United States of America or a 
picture or a representation of either, upon which shall be shown 
the colors, the stars, and the stripes, in any number of either 
thereof, or of any part or parts of either, by which the average 
person seeing the same without deliberation may believe the same 
to represent the flag, colors, standard, shield, or ensign of the 
United States of America. 
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equivocally opposed to any and all further extensions of the 
present boundaries of any and all national parks in the State of 
Wyoming, or to the creation of any new national park therein; 
and be it further 2 
Resolved, That we consider this attempt to acquire this vast area 
of Wyoming, and the control of our wild life an unwarranted 
and arbitrary transgression upon the property and the rights of 
our State, unprecedented in the history of our country, and a 
prejudiced and unwarranted refiection upon the integrity and 
ability of Wyoming to administer its own internal affairs; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That we approve and commend the competent and 
able manner in which our wild life has been saved down through 
the past years under the cooperative administration of the State, 
the United States Forest Service, and the Biological Survey and 
submit that the continuance of such program is the only logical, 
equitable, and rational control our wild life needs to guarantee its 
continuance in abundance for all time to come; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this chapter and that copies thereof be mailed to Gov. 
Frank C. Emerson, United States Senators JOHN B. KENDRICK and 
ROBERT D. Carry, and our Congressman, VINCENT CarTse, and such 
other officials as the resolutions committee may deem advisable. 
The above resolution was unanimously adopted by Casper Chap- 
ter, Izaac Walton League of America, at its regular meeting Novem- 
ber 11, 1930, at Casper, Natrona County, Wyo. 
HERBERT L. Harvey, 
Tos. D. JOHNSON, 
- CLIFFORD A, MILLER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


TARIFF DUTY ON OIL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I present a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa memorializing Congress- to enact a tariff on oil and 
its refined products, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution No. 2 (by Logan) 


A resolution memorializing Congress to enact a tariff on oil and 
its refined products and to provide further relief for the oil 
industry 


Whereas business of practically every kind, not only in the 
State of Oklahoma but throughout the entire country, has been 
directly affected by the depressed condition of the oil industry, 
and especially during recent months; and 

Whereas the unrestrained and excessive importation of foreign 
oils is the principal cause of the industry’s present plight, espe- 
cially in the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas it is estimated that in Oklahoma in 1930 the total 
income from the production of crude oil was at least $50,000,000 
lower than it would have been under a proper oil tariff; and 

Whereas the annual royalty income, the bulk of which is paid 
to the farmers, is reduced in Oklahoma by several million dollars; 
and 

Whereas Oklahoma's gross production tax from 1930 operations 
will be lowered at least $2,000,000; and 

Whereas banking, transportation, manufacturing, and practi- 
cally every other type of business has been adversely affected by 
the present depressed condition of the oil industry; 

Whereas the general unemployment situation has been very 
materially aggravated by the thousands of oil feld and oil office 
workers turned out of employment because of this glutting of 
our markets by cheaply produced foreign oils imported duty free: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, memorialized to afford relief to 
the distressed oil industry and, through that great industry, to 
the Nation generally by immediately placing an embargo on im- 
ported petroleum and its refined products, and follow this action 
by an adequate protective tariff on said commodities, and by 
applying such further legislative relief as is necessary and proper; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the presid- 
ing officers of the legislative bodies of the other oil-producing 
States, with the request that they transmit similar memorials to 
Congress, and that copies be transmitted to the United States 
Senators and Co: en representing the State of Oklahoma. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 9th day of 
January, 1931. z 

CARLTON WEAVERS, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1931. 
ROBERT BURNS, 

President of the Senate. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
papers, one being a letter from Hon. George F. Getz, general 
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chairman of the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
and Relief in the State of Illinois, and the report referred to 
in that letter. I ask that the letter itself be read and that 
the report be inserted in the Recorn following the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter and report were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor, and the 
letter was read, as follows: 


GOvERNOR’s COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, 
Chicago, IUl., January 2, 1931. 
Hon. Oris GLENN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR GLENN: This is in response to your letter of 
December 18 requesting information regarding the conditions rela- 
tive to unemployment and relief in Chicago and Illinois. Inclosed 
we are pleased to attach a report of the Governor’s Commission on 
Unemployment and Relief. 

It should be interesting that the commission is organized as 
state-wide in scope, that each community is expected to meet its 
own problems on unemployment, in so far as it is able, the county 
being the unit; the needs of each community should be met 
through the existing industrial employment and relief agencies 
already in existence, properly coordinated and centralized. In 
case additional funds are needed by these agencies, a special 
campaign to raise these funds in the community should be set 
up; the commission itself shall not operate directly any services, 
but shall coordinate, stimulate, and do all it can to see that the 
services are properly set up and administered. 

To carry out the above-stated policy, the commission has oper- 
ated through an emergency relief campaign committee in Chicago 
and Cook County, which is raising a fund of $5,000,000, of which 
#3,000,000 is now on hand to supplement the finances of relief 
and employment agencies in this community to care for those in 
distress. For communities outside of Chicago and Cook County 
the state-wide committee of the commission has done splendid 
work in advising the various counties and cities of Illinois in 
setting up their machinery to meet their needs. 

It might be helpful if the report herewith attached and this 
covering letter could be made a matter of congressional record 
as suggestive to other States and communities in case reference to 
the report might be considered valuable and helpful. 

Trusting this information will be of some service to you, and 
thanking you for your interest, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Gero. F. GETZ, General Chairman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested. 
The report is as follows: 


THE GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


On October 13, 1930, Governor Emmerson called a 

conference of representatives of business, labor, and welfare 

es for the purpose of considering the unemployment situa- 
tion. At this conference it was voted to ask the governor to 
appoint a commission to take up the problems arising out of the 
unemployment crisis. The governor proceeded to appoint some 
50 persons representative of all interests. Those appointed met 
for organization purposes October 20, 1930. Mr. George F. Getz was 
made general chairman, with Gov. Louis L. Emmerson as honorary 
chairman, and Dr. B. M. Squires executive secretary. The or- 
ganization was named the Governor’s Commission on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief and proceeded at once to organize into com- 
mittees. The first committees named were the executive com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr. James Keeley; the state- 
wide activities committee, under Mr. Wayne Hummer; the hous- 
ing committee, under Mr. Lewis E. Myers; the relief committee, 
under Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, jr.; the church committee, under 
Mr. George W. Dixon; the unemployment committee, under Mr. 
Britton I. Budd; and the finance committee, under Mr. George 
Woodruff. Subsequently the following committees were named 
and additional members added to the commission: Indorsement 
committee, under Mr. C. S. Pellett; athletic committee, under 
Gen. John V. Clinnin; budget and allocation committee, under 
Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, jr.; industrial loan committee, under 
Mr. Willoughby G. Walling; the special work fund committee, 
under Mr. Samuel Insull, jr.; the women's activities committee, 
under Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank; the county relief committee, under 
Mr. Ferris F. Laune; and the Cook County emergency relief cam- 
paign committee, under Mr. Philip R. Clarke. Certain subcom- 
mittees dealing with coal, milk, and bread were created as the 
need arose. 

The commission has served as a coordinating and supervisory 
organization, relying on existing agencies or agencies set up for 
the purpose to carry on the work of relief and rehabilitation. The 
commission has operated without overhead—rent, furniture, sup- 
plies, telephone service, and all personal service being donated. 
The work of the several committees follows: 

COOK COUNTY EMERGENCY RELIEF CAMPAIGN COMMITTTEE 


The commission early decided that it would be necessary to sup- 
plement the funds of existing agencies and raise emergency funds 
to relieve the distress resulting from the acute unemployment 
situation. The sum estimated for Cook County was $5,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000 was to be used for special work and the balance 


to supplement the work of established agencies. The chairman 
of the Cook County Emergency Relief Campaign Committee, com- 
menting on the work of the committee, states: The canvassing 
organization that has been assembled is unquestionably the most 
intensive campaign machinery that has existed in Chicago since 
the Liberty loans were sold. Furthermore, the pay-day deduction 
system is sp the appeal to a much greater number of con- 
tributors than is being done in any other metropolitan area.” 

The raising of the emergency relief fund rests chiefly with the 
trades division. The work of this division is supplemented by that 
of individual gifts and special activities. The trades division, op- 
erating through 26 committees, each representing a group of 
related industries, solicits subscriptions of all firms or corpora- 
tions in the respective groups and also the subscriptions of the 


officers and employees of such concerns, The individual gifts 


division solicits individual subscriptions which can not be secured 

through the trades division. The special activities division handles 

all subscriptions from societies and organizations reached as groups 

oe e income from entertainments, athletics, and other special 
vities. 

In brief, the trades division solicits voluntary pledges of one 
day’s pay per month from all employees for a period of six months 
and contributions from corporations, The payment of pledges is 
to be in four equal installments, 25 per cent with the pledge and 
25 per cent on each of the following dates, January 10, February 
10, and March 10, 1931. 

To date the amount pledged to the committee approximates 
$3,000,000. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


The unemployment committee of the governor’s commission on 
unemployment and relief undertook as its first task the registra- 
tion of the unemployed. Through the cooperation of Mr. L. E. 
Myers, president of the board of education, the teachers of the 
schools made a systematic and orderly record of approximately 
132,000 persons, 45,000 of whom indicated the need of immediate 
relief. To date 22,000 of those needing relief have been distrib- 
uted among the organized charities. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that very few of the organized trades registered, and it is 
estimated that 120,000 of these men are also out of work. The 
cards have been classified as to occupation and turned over to the 
Illinois free employment office under the direction of Superin- 
tendent John Keane. The governor's commission is furnishing 
such help as is needed by Mr. Keane to assist in interviewing and 
placement. 

An effort has been made to interest employers in beginning 
work now on building and other construction which would ordi- 
narily be undertaken in the spring of 1931. Some success has 
attended this effort. All employers in the State have been cir- 
cularized and urged to reemploy workers on a short-week basis if 
necessary and to provide additional jobs at cleaning and repairing. 
The practice of working short time instead of laying off is quite 
generally followed in the State. The authorized work covered by 
bond issues of the local governmental bodies is being followed 
and an endeavor is being made to get these projects started at 
the earliest possible date. 

A definite program for making personal calls upon leading busi- 
ness executives has been worked out through the cooperation of 
the Industrial Relations Association with the commission's unem- 
ployment committee. The association's membership is made up 
of personnel and employment experts of the large industries of 
Chicago, A number of these men have been equipped with the 
necessary information about unemployment conditions, and 
through letters of introduction are calling upon the heads of 
companies in Chicago for the purpose of obtaining help and sug- 
gestions for solving the present unemployment problem and urg- 
ing the reemployment of workers laid off. The committee feels 
that these experienced men, who have full knowledge of what is 
being done by some concerns, by making personal calls on the 
heads of leading companies for help and suggestions, will accom- 
plish a great deal in the solution of the problem. 

SPECIAL WORK FUND COMMITTEE 


The special work fund of the commission is operated under the 
following principles laid down by the executive committee: 

People employed will be family men without funds and who are 
residents of Chicago. All these facts will be verified by some social 
agency before men are placed at work. 

The work obtained in every case will be additional, so that no 
regular employee will be displaced. It will also be part time, so 
that the people working will have some of their time to look for a 
regular job. It will also be at the regular hourly wage scale for 
the work done. 

So far as total amount earned is concerned, the plan is to have 
each person work at the hourly wage scale, but to limit the time 
so that the average amount earned will be in the neighborhood of 
$50 per month. 

To date a total of $260,000 has been appropriated for the special 
work fund of which $200,000 has been expended. Approximately 
4,200 heads of families referred to the special work division, Mi- 
nois Free Employment Service, have been put to work with public, 
municipal, and social agencies in Cook County, the funds for their 
wages being provided out of the work fund. 

These heads of families have been taken from an accredited list 
furnished and verified by recognized agencies. 

This committee would not have been able to accomplish its 
work heretofore were it not for the hearty cooperation of State, 
park board, county, and city officials, and of representatives of 
organized labor. 
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RELIEF AND BUDGET COMMITTEES 


The first problem of the relief committee was to secure in this 
emergency adequate coordination of all charitable agencies quali- 
fled to assist in relief work. The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce indorses a list of some 280 different organizations, and 
through the council of social agencies the work of most of these 
organizations has already reached a high degree of effective co- 
ordination. It was decided that the relief committee of the gov- 
ernor’s commission would not undertake to establish any new 
agencies or new machinery, but would conduct its activities en- 
tirely through such of the above-indicated organizations as the 
emergency might require. It was determined further that all 
organizations receiving any aid or support from the governor's 
commission must clear their cases through the social-service ex- 
change of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies to avoid 
duplication. 

It was decided to call upon all agencies to assume full responsi- 
bility for maintaining their normal activities and to urge regu- 
lar contributors to continue their support of these agencies. The 
committee then entered into a working agreement with leading 
family relief agencies and housing and shelter agencies, whereby 
it assumed responsibility, so far as funds contributed to the com- 
mission would permit, to pay the actual cost of relief and shelter 
overload. In the case of relief agencies the committee 
to be responsible for 100 per cent increase, and in the case of 
shelter agencies to assume full responsibility for the cost of 
maintaining new shelters which had to be established. The 
above involved an estimated obligation to March 31, 1931, of 
approximately $1,300,000. 

As an additional measure of relief it was decided to establish 
a special work fund, under which men, heads of families, resi- 
dents of Chicago, might be employed in doing public and semi- 
public work which otherwise would not be done, such persons to 
be recommended to the fund by family-relief agencies, An addi- 
tional $1,000,000 was set aside for this purpose. 

The women’s division undertook early in December a general 
campaign for contributions of clothing. More than 150 van-truck 
loads were contributed. Effective distribution of this clothing to 
needy families threw upon the relief committee a heavy burden. 
With the timely and effective aid of the committee on clothing 
distribution this work has now been organized on an efficient basis, 
all clothing being distributed from a central warehouse on requisi- 
tion of family relief agencies. 

The question of providing aid to needy families in Cook County 
outside of Chicago also presented difficulties. A committee on 
county relief was organized, which is now doing effective work in 
organizing local resources in the various communities through 
which some aid from our general fund may be provided as neces- 
sary. This committee also urged upon the board of county com- 
missioners the extension of public aid through township overseers 
and the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, with the result 
that the county, in spite of financial handicaps, continues to carry 
its share of the relief load in all parts of the county. 

Many families were found to be suffering because of shortage of 
fuel. Through cooperation of the coal dealers’ association a special 
coal committee has been organized and a fund provided to pay 
for coal on orders issued by family-relief agencies. This committee 
is now equipped to promptly deliver on a few hours’ notice and to 
pay for more than 2,000 coal orders per month. 

A special milk fund has been established which is used to pur- 
chase milk tickets to be distributed to families through family- 
relief agencies. This fund is now providing more than 2,000 quarts 
of milk daily. 

In an effort to provide emergency ald in cases of special distress 
in congested neighborhoods, emergency relief funds have been 
placed in the hands of head residents of 30 social settlements and 
neighborhood houses. These funds are used to provide fuel, food, 
medicine, car fare, or other incidentals until the families in need 
can be regularly and more fully provided for through the family- 
relief organizations. 

Public schools reported many children suffering because of 
shortage of food and clothing. In order to provide the latter, the 
commission has made appropriations to be used by the School 
Children’s Aid Society. It is estimated that at least $60,000 will be 
needed for the purchase of shoes alone through this organization, 
which will also distribute from its regular and special fund prob- 
ably not less than $100,000 of new clothing to school children. 

For the provision of food the commission is giving aid to ex- 
tend school lunch funds, some of which have been regularly 
established in the public schools in the past. These activities will 
be enlarged and school lunch centers will be opened in many 
additional schools. A special bread committee, representing local 
bakers, has been organized, which will provide bread without cost 
to the commission for these school lunches. The bread committee 
is also providing bread for use at settlement houses and some 
churches, which supply free meals to unemployed in their 
neighborhoods. 

The health problem presented in a report by the council of 
social agencies has been considered by the relief committee. 
Fortunately no epidemics or unusual amount of illness have ap- 
peared, although hospitals and dispensaries are being called upon 
to furnish a large increase in free service. The relief committee 
has asked the county to provide 700 additional free beds in the 
county hospital, and the commission will probably undertake soon 
to pay the cost of overload free care in charitable dispensaries 
and hospitals. The amount of money now indicated as necessary 
for this purpose is $150,000. 
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Other problems are still ahead, including the care of children, 
extension of facilities of settlement houses, boys’ clubs, and other 
neighborhood centers to provide places of warmth for needy 
people on the streets, additional provision for the care of elderly 
people made homeless in this emergency, and perhaps additional 
measures for providing food and shelter to homeless families. 

It was noted above that the commission had provided for an in- 
creased overload in family relief of 100 per cent. It is now ap- 
Parent that this will be sorely insufficient. One of the large 
family-relief organizations is already carrying an overload ap- 
proaching 200 per cent increase, and the commission is undertak- 
ing to supply the funds necessary for this purpose. A total fund 
of $5,000,000 is sought, and it is apparent that all of this will be 
seriously needed. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE 


The first step taken following the appointment of this com- 
mittee was to make a careful survey of all organizations func- 
tioning in the interest of homeless men and women in Chicago. 
This survey revealed existing accommodations for housing and 
feeding homeless men and women among all organizations, the 
possibilities of increased accommodations in established institu- 
tions, the operating plan of each, their budget requirements, and 
other helpful information. 

Following this survey the heads of all these organizations were 
invited to meet with the housing committee. This meeting 
resulted in an agreement on the part of all concerned covering 
a coordinating and cooperative program of activity which included 
arrangements for increased accommodation, elimination of dupli- 
cation, and the maximum individual case work possible among 
the inmates of these institutions. 

Clearing houses for both men's and women's organizations were 
immediately created with a director and staff of workers in charge 
of each. The men’s clearing house is located at 172 West Polk 
Street and is now coordinating the work of 13 shelters having a 
capacity of 10,000 men for housing and 15,000 for feeding. Of 
these 13 shelters, 6 are emergency, opened for the purpose, and 7 
are established shelters enlarged and rehabilitated. The women's 
clearing house, located in the loop Young Women's Christian 
Association Building, has 17 organizations cooperating. 

Tickets directing the homeless to clearing centers have been 
distributed freely to police, clubs, and organizations. The press 
has advertised the arrangement generously. 

A registration system which includes an adequate case record 
of all men and women receiving assistance is maintained in these 
respective clearing houses. Experienced welfare workers are doing 
their utmost to go beyond merely caring for the temporary needs 
of those under their care, by finding them employment, return- 
ing them to out-of-town residences in cases where they have 
such, and otherwise contributing to their rehabilitation. 

In order to avoid unsatisfactory standards of sanitation and 
living conditions and thus protect the health of the men, each 
institution is visited periodically by a representative of the hous- 
ing committee for the purpose of investigation. Standard require- 
ments include fumigation, bathing facilities, proper heating and 
ventilation, and care against overcrowding. 

The housing of women is taken care of in permanent institu- 
tions. These institutions operate under very satisfactory condi- 
tions and have adequate facilities to meet the need. 

Since October 15, the men’s organizations cooperating with the 
housing committee have provided 350,084 free nights lodging and 
382.021 free meals. There are 17 organizations working with the 
women's clearing house. One thousand four hundred and twenty- 
nine girls have registered and received assistance at the women’s 
clearing house to date. 

One of the latest developments of the housing committee has 
been the creation of a subcommittee to take care of housing par- 
ticularly among colored men and women. This committee is 
functioning effectively, and one shelter for men and another for 
women have already been established. Others will be opened as it 
becomes necessary to meet the need. 

The housing committee has at this time six vacant buildings 
at its d to use as temporary shelters as the need arises. In 
addition to these buildings the State armories of the city have 
been placed at our disposal through the courtesy of Governor 
Emmerson. These armories will not be used except in an extreme 
emergency, but it is comforting to know that they are available 
should the need arise. 

The amount appropriated for housing and shelter to date is 
$250,000 to carry on until April 1, 1931, but this amount will not 
be adequate. 

One of the most valuable types of assistance that the housing 
committee has received has been the placing at our disposal of 
cots, blankets, and other equipment of the sixth Army area corps 
headquarters of the United States Army. Through the personal 
effort of Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, President Hoover, the Secretary 
of War, and Gen. Frank Parker there has been much cooperation in 
making it possible for this equipment to be placed at our dis- 
posal and many thousands of dollars of public funds as well as 
much trouble and anxiety have been saved as a result. 

WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

One of the most urgent needs faced was that of clothing for 
adults and children. Many children were being kept out of school 
because of insufficient clothing. In considering this need it was 
thought that women were best qualified to carry on the work. 
Accordingly a committee was formed of approximately 150 promi- 
nent women of Chicago. To this committee was given the task of 
collecting and rehabilitating clothing. The committee organized 
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30 wards for a house-to-house canvass and organized the north 
and west suburban towns. The parent-teachers’ association agreed 
to man the receiving stations. The Boy Scouts were enlisted to 

distribute dodgers announcing the drive. School children were 
instructed to bring used clothing. Half a million slips urging the 
donation of clothing were printed by the school board and dis- 
tributed to the children. A special effort was made to collect 
clothing from hotels and clubs. The churches announced the 
drive from the pulpits and served as collection stations. A drive 
for new clothes was instituted and 600 firms solicited, resulting 
in many new garments. Stores installed bargain counters, where 
clothing could be bought by any shopper at greatly reduced prices, 
and turned over to the committee for distribution. Over 6,000 
new garments have been bought at these counters. All old cloth- 
ing is cleaned and washed free of charge by the Chicago Master 
Cleaners and Dyers’ Association and the Laundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. A shoe-repair shop and a clothing-repair shop have been set 
up for rehabilitation of used clothing and shoes. All trucking 
has been free. Clothes are distributed from a central warehouse 


and made ready for distribution by the women's division: 

nenne ð ᷣ x 
Women's and girls’ coats and dresses (new and used) 
Boys’ and men's coats and suits 30, 


Mons ahtis ooo see — 15,000 
Pairs of stockings_ — 2,000 
ERIC i rn ae Ba een eee onto aae 1. 000 
Moers Date: eee eae ete ae 1, 500 
ater ett e vatneed 10, 000 
Men's, women’s, and children’s sweaters 18, 000 
Pairs of gloves and mitten 1,000 
Pisika aAA EE wot Ate eae ERs (ae? hon 1, 000 


STATE-WIDE ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


All communities in Illinois with a population of 2,000 or over 
234 in number—have been contacted. This number does not in- 
clude Chicago. 

Special committees on unemployment and relief have been or- 
ganized in 151 communities, including all cities with a population 
of 5,000 or over. 

In the remaining communities some state there is no unemploy- 
ment and others say that existing organizations will care for 
needs. 

The total number of unemployed reported from 137 cities is 
41.197. The total population of these communities is 1,154,995. 
This is equivalent to 3½ per cent. 

A county representative has been appointed by the governor in 
every county in the State. These county representatives have been 
untiring in their efforts to assist the m, and as a result 
it has been possible to cover the entire State in a complete and 
efficient manner, 

Data at this time are not sufficiently complete to state the amount 
of money raised in Illinois for relief purposes; however, the 
amount is a very substantial one, nearly all cities throughout the 
State having raised from $1,000 to $25,000. As a result, the num- 
ber given family relief is very large. 

In practically every community jobs have been provided for 
many unemployed, and as a result of the work of local commit- 
tees thousands of men have been retained on pay rolls who other- 
wise would have been let go. . 
The cooperation received throughout the State by the commis- 
sion from the county representatives, the chief executives of all 
communities, and all along the line has been remarkable and a 
cause for much encouragement and gratification. 

CHURCH COMMITTEE 


The committee on churches reports that the 1,600 churches of 
metropolitan Chicago are cooperating whole-heartedly with the 
governor's commission on unemployment and relief. Representa- 
tives of the various faiths make up the personnel of the church 
committee, 

The giving of temporary and spiritual relief is a vital part of the 
regular program of every church. During the last three months 
the churches have been responding magnificently to the appeals 
due to unemployment and dire need among their own member- 
ship. Many churches in the most needy districts of Chicago have 
found the burden overwhelming, and in such cases denominational 
funds have been raised to meet the emergency. A few interesting 
facts and specific cases will indicate how the churches are attempt- 
ing to meet the emergency. 

Hundreds of sermons have been preached from pulpits, stress- 
ing the dire need and urging cooperation in raising the $5,000,000 
relief fund. Scores of churches have collected food and clothing— 
hundreds of families, members of churches, are being cared for 
direct by local churches, thus relieving pressure on the general 
fund—one church has been feeding and housing 250 men regu- 
larly—another church feeds 2,000 daily—another is providing for 
homeless and penniless women. Reports from the churches in- 
dicate that almost without exception their congregations are serv- 
ing in similar ways. One church reports raising $1,000 for the 
governor’s commission relief fund. Another church has raised 
$8,000 for denominational and indorsed charities. The wide- 
spread need and appeal is uniting the churches as never before for 
this service. 

COOK COUNTY RELIEF COMMITTEE 

In many districts of Cook County outside of Chicago social- 

service machinery adequate to the present emergency is lacking. 
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While some of the county towns have qualified agencies, many of 
them have relief organizations which have in the past been con- 
ducted, for the most part, on a volunteer basis and were not quali- 
fied for handling the emergency problems that confronted them. 

Many of the people resident in the county outside of Chicago 
have their work in Chicago and were solicited for a contribution 
in connection with the governor's $5,000,000 drive. The local com- 
mittees felt that this fact hampered them in attempting to raise 
money to care for their own and in a number of cases have re- 
ported their inability to care for the local situation. 

In a number of towns there has been appointed a mayor's com- 
mittee on unemployment and relief which is attempting to handle 
the situation but which, in a number of instances, is not aware of 
local relief facilities already existing and qualified. 

Two organizations which together cover fairly completely the 
entire county outside of Chicago have been asked to assume 
supervision of the relief work in the county. These organizations 
are the Tuberculosis Institute, which is actively engaged 
in the health and relief program of 24 communities, and the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, which is setting up a skeleton 
social service bureau to be financed by the governor's commission 
and which will cover that portion of the county not organized by 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. It is expected that these two 
agencies working in close cooperation with all the local agencies 
and relief committees will be able to take care of the relief prob- 
lems of the entire county. 

The commission has promised communities outside of Chicago 
that a portion of the $5,000,000 fund will be available to assist 
these communities in meeting relief problems and some funds 
have already been allocated. 

Arrangements are being perfected for sending out qualified per- 
sons to visit the local committees on relief and unemployment and 
other relief agencies, with a view of determining the financial 
integrity and their ability to efficiently and effectively handle 
relief funds. Upon the basis of this investigation allocations will 
be made by the budget committee as the need is demonstrated. 


INDORSEMENT COMMITTEE 


The commission found many volun agencies and groups 
springing up to provide shelter and relief and soliciting funds and 
supplies for this purpose. In order to coordinate all such activi- 
ties and prevent waste of effort and energy an indorsement com- 
mittee was appointed. 

The indorsement committee has dealt with about 150 money- 
raising groups and projects. 

It is the fixed policy of the indorsement committee to insist on 
having all relief activities clear through the social-service ex- 
change. In this way every effcrt is being made to have these 
various plans coordinated with the work of the five major relief 
organizations which are being specially sponsored by the gover- 
nor’s commission on unemployment and relief. The five major 
relief organizations are as follows: United Charities, Jewish 
Charities, Catholic Charities, Salvation Army, and Red Cross. 

There is evidenced a fine spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
established charities of the city with the work of the governor's 
commission. These agencies are carrying an enormous load d 
this present emergency, but they are meeting their responsibilities 
with a splendid spirit of courage and determination. 

THE INDUSTRIAL LOAN FUNDS COMMITTEE 

The need for loans to the unemployed was given early considera- 
tion. The loan funds committee worked out a plan for industrial 
and business concerns whereby they would make loans to laid-off 
workers who might otherwise become applicants for charity. This 
plan contemplated only those former employees who might reason- 
ably expect to be reemployed with the return of more normal 
times. This plan was laid before the employers of the Chicago 
area and the committee has had reported to it numbers of in- 
stances in which concerns have adopted the plan or some modifi- 
cation thereof. The committee is also considering the organiza- 
tion of a loan fund for cases not covered by the above. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALCOTT, from the special committee on conserva- 
tion of wild life resources, appointed under Senate Resolu- 
tion 246, submitted a report pertaining to the conservation 
of wild animal life (No. 1329). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5649) for the relief of the State of Ala- 
bama and certain former officers of the Alabama National 
Guard, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1331) thereon. 

Mr. GOFF, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
12014) to permit payments for the operation of motor cycles 
and automobiles used for necessary travel on official business 
on a mileage basis in lieu of actual operating expenses re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15008) to extend 
the south and east boundaries of the Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
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poses, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
‘report (No. 1332) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5515) to 
amend section 29 of the act of August 29, 1916, entitled “An 
act to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous gov- 
ernment for those islands,” reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1333) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5220) authorizing the 
establishment of a mining experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines at College Park, Md., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1334) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5439) to excuse 
certain persons from residence upon homestead lands during 
1929 and 1930 in the drought-stricken areas, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1335) 
thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolutions, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4167. An act to make the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture relating to fire trespass on the national forests 
applicable to lands the title to which revested in the United 
States by the act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and 
to certain other lands known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
lands (Rept. No. 1336) ; 

S. 4856. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell the Morton Nursery site, in the county of Cherry, 
State of Nebraska (Rept. No. 1337); 

H. R. 252. An act to facilitate work of the Department of 
Agriculture in the Territory of Alaska (Rept. No. 1338); 

S. J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to coordinate the fiscal busi- 
ness of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Alaska Game Commission in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1339); and 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of 
a donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La. (Rept. No. 1340). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 210) to authorize the distribution of 40,000,000 bushels 
of surplus wheat for relief purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1341) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14681) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee 
River, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1342) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day that committee presented to the 
President of the United States enrolled bills of the following 
titles: 

S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935; and 

S. 5036. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Delaware River near 
Trenton, N. J. 

REPORTS OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 5795) granting a pension to Louisa S. Rich- 
mond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5796) for the relief of Laurinda Wines; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5797) authorizing establishment of Boulder 
City town site, and necessary expenditures in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5798) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, Hl.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request): 

A bill (S. 5799) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior. 
to sell certain unused Indian cemetery reserves on the 
Kiowa Indian Reservation in Oklahoma, to provide funds 
for purchase of other suitable burial sites for the Wichita, 
Caddo, and Delaware Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: a 

A bill (S. 5800) to add certain lands to the Columbia 
National Forest, in the State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 5801) authorizing the enlargement of the site 
for the immigration station at Seattle, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5802) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
R. Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5803) for the relief of George E. Casey; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5804) granting a pension to Rose Wiedman; 
and 

A bill (S. 5805) granting a pension to Charles W. Crip- 
pen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5806) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
F. Lambing (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5807) granting an increase of pension to Cor- 
delia Bodoin (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5808) to amend section 200 of the World War 
veterans’ act, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 5809) to amend section 19 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5810) to facilitate the use and occupancy of 
national-forest lands for purposes of residence, recreation, 
education, industry, and commerce; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5812) granting a pension to Brings Three White 
Horses (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Messrs. WALCOTT, HAWES, McNARY, NORBECK, 
and PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 5813) to provide for the consideration of wild- 
life conservation in connection with the construction of 
public works or improvement projects; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5814) to provide for the issuance of permits for 
the construction of pipe lines for the importation into the 
United States of natural or artificial gas; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5815) for the relief of Maj. Richard K. Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 15592, the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

On page 26, after line 9, insert the following: 

“ United States Military Academy: For repairs and alterations to 
egrets and electric, gas, water, and sewer 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 15593, the War Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: a 

On page 72, line 7, to strike out $60,000,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $62,000,000, of which $2,000,000 shall be available for 
construction work on the breakwater extension for the protection 
of the outer harbors of Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif.” 


REPORT OF WICKERSHAM COMMISSION ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent out of order to 
submit a resolution. It consists only of two paragraphs, 
and I ask that it may be read from the desk. There will be 
no debate or comment on it, so far as I know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution (S. Res. 410) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 

Whereas the confusion and the contradictions embodied in the 
report of the Wickersham commission on prohibition are puzzling 


to Members of the Congress who may be called on to enact 
legislation carrying out some of its recommendations: Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the Senate be in- 
structed to invite Chairman Wickersham to appear before it and 
to make a further statement, explaining the method by which the 
apparently contradictory conclusions and recommendations were 
arrived at, and also whether suggestions were received and acted 
on by the commission in framing its final report from authorities 
who were not members of the commission. 


PROPOSED ADDITIONAL NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. NYE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 413), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 316, agreed to February 26, 
1929, authorizing and dir the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys to investigate the advisability of establishing certain 
additional national parks and proposed boundary revisions of 
other national parks, and continued by Resolution No. 252 until 
the end of the present Congress, hereby is continued in full force 
and effect until the end of the Seventy-second Congress. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12549) to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright and to permit the United States to 
enter the Convention of Berne for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Patents. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
46), in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That there be printed 18,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement rela- 
tive to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits, and the abuses 
under prohibition laws of the United States, of which 12,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, 1,000 copies for the document room of the House, 
and 1,000 copies for the document room of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 
S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935; and 
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S. 5036. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River near Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the Concurrent Resolution No. 46 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and calls the attention of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] to this resolution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in the absence of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap], the chairman of 
the Committee on Printing, and at his request, I ask that the 
Senate concur in the resolution. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 46) was considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

MONUMENT TO MEMORY OF AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS (S. DOC. 
NO. 257) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation 
of $4,000 as a contribution of the United States to the con- 
struction of a monument at Saint-Gaudens, France, to the 
memory of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE House, January 21, 1931. 

LIMITATION OF MANUFACTURE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS (S. DOC. NO. 
256) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize the appropria- 
tion of $35,000, for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs to be held at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, on May 27, 1931. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE House, January 21, 1931. 

DEFINITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in connection with the 
message of the President of the United States received on 
yesterday and also in connection with Senate bill 4785, 
which is now before the Committee on Manufactures, I 
ask that there may be read from the desk a brief statement 
by Prof. Yandell Henderson, of Yale University, who is an au- 
thority on the health hazards from gases and volatile liquids. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Yale Daily News, October 14, 1930] 
INTOXICATING BEVERAGE DEFINED BY HENDERSON—PEOMINENT PHYSI- 

OLOGIST DISCUSSES LIQUORS OF ALCOHOLIC CONTENT FROM SCIENTIST’S 

VIEW—BEER, ALE NOT INTOXICATING 

(The following article on A Scientific Definition of An Intoxi- 
cating Beverage was written especially for the News by Dr. Yan- 
dell Henderson, 95, professor of applied physiology in Yale Uni- 
versity. Professor Henderson is an authority on the health hazards 
from gases and volatile liquids used in industry and ordinary 
life. The treatment for carbon monoxide asphyxia and other in- 


toxications, including that by alcohol, as devised by Professor 
Henderson and Dr. H. W. Haggard, 19148, is now used in all 
American and many foreign cities.) 

The questions put to me by the representatives of the News are: 
What practically constitutes an intoxicating beverage? What 
would be a scientifically correct interpretation of the eighteenth 
amendment? 
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By an intoxicating beverage is properly to be understood one 
which contains such a percentage of alcohol that the amount of 
it which a person would consume, in its ordinary use, would 
induce either a marked temporary disturbance of physical condi- 
tion and behavior or cumulative ill effects. Individuals differ 
widely in their susceptibility to alcohol, and the effect of a certain 
amount of alcohol on a given individual varies also according as 
it is taken before, with, or after a meal. The most important 
variable factor of all, however, is the length of time over which 
the consuming of a certain amount of the beverage, containing 
a definite amount of alcohol, is spread; and this, in its turn, de- 
pends largely upon the degree of dilution of the alcohol in water, of 
which all alcoholic beverages contain a high percentage. Dilution 
to a large extent determines the rate of digestion; otherwise beer 
containing only a half of 1 per cent, as is legal now, would be 
intoxicating. 

No beverage which in common usage is drunk only in such 
amounts that not more than the equivalent of 80 cubic centi- 
meters of absolute alcohol is absorbed into the blood in an hour 
can properly be denominated as intoxicating. 

General experience shows that few persons care to drink 2 liters 
(half a gallon of beer) in an hour. Under this definition, there- 
fore, beer containing 3 or 4 per cent of alcohol by volume is not 
intoxicating. A person who is accustomed to drinking beer does 
not become intoxicated, in the proper sense of the word, even if 
in each of several successive hours he drinks a liter of per cent 
beer. But beer or ale of a considerable higher alcoholic content 
verges on the intoxicating percentage. 

A cordial of liquor, such as Curacoa or Benedictine, although 
it may contain 50 per cent of alcohol, is nonintoxicating, for in 
common practice, with negligibly rare exceptions, such beverages 
are consumed only in very small amounts. But whisky, gin, or 
rum having approximately the same alcoholic content, are fre- 
quently taken at a rate which results in the absorption into the 
blood within an hour of considerably more than 80 cubic centi- 
meters of alcohol, the approximate amount necessary to intoxicate. 

As regards wines running from 8 or 10 up to 15 or even 20 per 
cent of alcohol, champagne is virtually the only one in American 
usage that has sometimes been consumed in sufficient amounts 
within a short period, to produce intoxication. In actual prac- 
tice, wines of good quality and correspondingly high price are very 
rarely consumed in such amounts during short periods. They 
can not, therefore, properly be defined as intoxicating. 

In the foregoing statements the conception of “intoxication ” is 
that employed in the sciences of physiology, pharmacology, and 
toxicology in respect to such substances as nicotine, morphine, 
carbon monoxide, caffein, bromides, and other substances with 
physiological effects. Small amounts of alcohol are comparable 
in the degree of their effects to those of the other two drugs com- 
monly used, namely, nicotine (tobacco) and caffein (coffee). The 
effects of alcohol and caffein differ, in that alcohol tends to depress 
and caffein to intensify sensation, judgment, and the precision 
and force of muscular actions. A man may drive an automobile 
better for a cup of coffee, and worse for an equivalent amount of 
an alcoholic beverage. On the other hand, for many persons even 
a small amount of coffee prevents sleep and is otherwise distinctly 
harmful, while alcohol relaxes tired nerves and thus promotes gen- 
eral relaxation, rest, and natural sleep. While alcohol is a mild drug, 
nicotine is one of the most intensive poisons known; but if prac- 
ticed reasonably, smoking affords for most persons merely a harm- 
less, mildly sedative effect. Taken in moderation, alcohol is not 
more harmful than smoking or drinking coffee. 

The teaching of physiology and toxicology in regard to the 
liquor question is that the definition of an intoxicating alcoholic 
beverage implied in the Volstead Act excludes from use beverages 
which are practically nonintoxicating. That act forces most per- 
sons who desire to consume alcohol at all to make use of those 
beverages, such as whisky, gin, and half-diluted crude alcohol, 
which are highly intoxicating. The final effect of the Volstead 
Act is thus almost directly the opposite of that which the 
eighteenth amendment was intended to attain. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], the chairman 
of the committee to which Senate bill 4785 has been re- 
ferred, whether if is his intention to hold hearings in the 
near future on the question of whether a change from one- 
half of 1 per cent to 4 per cent in the Volstead Act would be 
advisable and whether it would be constitutional? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if we are going to have 
long letters read and then discuss them, I shall have to 
object and ask for the regular order, because I do not think 
we will get anywhere by reading long letters on the subject 
of prohibition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it will take but a moment 
to have an answer to the question I have asked. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not refer the question to the commis- 
sion which reported on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been 
called for. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: Mr. President, dur- 
ing the morning hour the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
BrincHam] directed an inquiry to me, but I was not permitted 
to answer it, as the order of business would not permit de- 
bate. I will now answer the question then propounded to 
me by the Senator from Connecticut by saying that, of 
course, the question of whether the Committee on Manufac- 
tures will hold any hearings on the measure to which the 
Senator from Connecticut referred will be a matter for the 
committee itself to determine. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, with the pressure of other com- 
mittee work, I have been up to this time unable to find a 
satisfactory hour for the meeting of the committee which 
would hold any prospect of developing a quorum. When I 
can secure a quorum of the committee, the question which 
has been raised by the Senator from Connecticut will be 
decided. 

SUMMARY OF WICKERSHAM COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a condensed summary of the 
Wickersham report prepared by the International News 
Service. As the Senate will appreciate, the report of the 
commission is very lengthy and probably it will be read by 
very few people, while the condensed summary which I have 
asked to have printed in the Recorp gives the gist of the 
report in readable form and will constitute but a very small 
portion of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there may be some confu- 
sion on the part of the reporters as to exactly what I desire 
to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate on this question is not 
permitted except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not going to debate it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any remarks are considered as 
debate. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not going to make any remarks; I 
merely desire to complete my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Sena- 
tor explaining what he desires? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not made my request in full as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I request that all of pages 8 and 9 of the 
Washington Times, beginning on page 8, entitled “ High 
Lights of Board’s Report,” be printed in the RECORD, ex- 
cept that portion of the two pages, which is not part of the 
text, and which I have designated by lead pencil erasures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The condensed summary of the Wickersham report is as 
follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF BOARD’S REPORT 
OPPOSES BEER, WINES 

Principal features of the report include: 

1, The commission opposes all proposals to modify the Volstead 
law to permit beers and light wines, on the ground such action 
would be ineffectual in reaching the root of the problem. 


2. The commission opposes the return of the saloon in any 
form. 

3. It recommends that all restrictions upon the issuance of 
prescriptions by physicians be forthwith abolished. 

4. It hits the rapidly growing grape-concentrate business by 
recommending that the anomalous provisions of section 29, of 
the Volstead Act, be removed, in order to put wine-making and 
beer-making in the home on the same basis. 

Under the present interpretation of the law, it is legal to make 
wine in the home, but illegal to make beer. 


TWO RECOMMEND REPEAL 


5. Three members of the commission, Judge William S. Kenyon, 
Judge Paul J. McCormick, and Roscoe Pound, dean of Harvard 
Law School, suggest the desirability of submitting the repeal of 
the amendment to State constitutional conventions elected to 
consider the subject. 

6. Two members of the commission, Newton D. Baker, ex-Secre- 
tary of War, and Monte H. Lemann, law professor at Tulane 
University, recommend the outright repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, 

7. Four members of the commission, Henry W. Anderson, Vir- 
ginia lawyer; Ada L. Comstock, dean of Radcliffe College, the 
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only woman member; Frank J. Loesch, Chicago lawyer, and Dean 
Pound, revision of the amendment, so as to throw the 
whole question back upon Congress for determination. 


FIVE ASK FURTHER TRIAL 


8. Five members of the commission, Judges William I. Grubb, of 
Alabama; Kenyon, McIntosh, McCormick, and Chairman Wicker- 
sham, himself, recommend “further trial” of the existing prohi- 
bition set-up under the reforms and improvements instituted 
during the past three years, with the proviso that, if material 
improvement is not forthcoming after “a fair trial,” then serious 
attention be given to revision of the amendment. 

9. All ot the members are of the opinion that the amendment 
should be repealed or revised rather than to permit it to sink 
into a state of nullification, such as has happened in the case of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

10. All are agreed, too, that prohibition can not be enforced 
without the active cooperation of the States, and without a great 
deal more public support than has hitherto been given to it. 


SAMPLE AMENDMENT 


The commission went so far as to propose a sample amendment 
if and when it becomes advisable to knock out the existing 
eighteenth amendment. 

“All the commission „ said the report, “that if the 
amendment is revised it should be made to read substantially as 
follows: 

“*Secrion 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate or to 
prohibit the manufacture, traffic in, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the 
exportation thereof from the United States and all territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes.“ 

The practical effect of such a substitute would be to throw the 
whole question back into the direct control of Congress. 

Thus if a dry Congress elected to keep the country dry, it could 
do so by legislative enactment; conversely, if a wet Congress 
decided to permit the sale of liquor under strict Government 
supervision and regulation, it could also do so by mere legislative 
enactment. 

PUBLIC WOULD RULE 


The principal advantage to this scheme, as stressed by its 
indorsers, would be to remove a police statute from the Constitu- 
tion, and afford a flexibility of control of the liquor question that 
would always reflect public opinion. 

As pointed out by Colonel Anderson: 

“Under the proposed amendment Congress would have full 
power (1) to continue the present system of absolute national 
prohibition, or (2) to remit the matter in whole or in part to the 
States, or (3) to adopt any system of effective control. 

“Since greater flexibility is one of the outstanding needs of the 
present this modification should be made even if the 
policy of absolute national prohibition is to be continued.” 


LEMANN DOES NOT SIGN 


The commission’s report consisted of 12 parts—the main body 
which presented the recommendations and an appalling picture 
of present-day conditions, which was signed by 10 of the 11 mem- 
bers (all with reservations) and then 11 individual statements 
reflecting the views of the various members. 

The only member who refrained from signing the report was 
Monte M. Lemann, the Tulane University law professor. 


PASSING THE BUCK TO CONGRESS 


M. M. Lemann points out, with some sarcasm, that the com- 
mission is merely passing the buck to Congress in sponsoring 
a revision of the eighteenth amendment which will enable it to 
legislate upon the subject, without at the same time outlining a 
program of what this legislation should be. 

Even the strong drys on the commission denounced certain 
forms of enforcement methods which have been used recently. 

Judge Kenyon says: 

“Government lawlessness in law enforcement is an abhorent 
proposition. The fourth and fifth amendments to the Consti- 
tution safeguarding the rights of citizens are fully as important 
as the eighteenth amendment. ‘Let the homes alone’ should be 
the policy of enforcing officials, unless there is a clear showing 
that the home is being used as a place for the sale of liquor or 
the manufacture for sale.“ 

At another point Judge Kenyon says: 

“The profits in the unlawful making and vending of intoxicat- 
ing liquors have been so enormous that the funds to invest in 
protection have been large, and the temptation to many men in 
the service on small salaries have been difficult to withstand. 

“Evidence before us by those accurately acquainted with the 
workings of prohibition in the great cities shows that in many 
of them the supposed enforcement has been reeking with cor- 
ruption, and has been a complete fiasco. 

“The grand jury investigation at Philadelphia in 1928 disclosed 
that some of the police force were depositing more in the bank 
than their salaries amounted to. Bootleggers’ accounts 
up to $11,000,000 were deposited in a certain bank, and the officers 
of the bank testified that they did not know any of the parties so 
depositing. 

“ Witnesses have presented to us evidence showing that brew- 
eries have been operated in the heart of a great city, with the 
knowledge of prohibition agents, in some of which as much as 
$200,000 was invested in the plant.“ 
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ANDERSON’S PLAN 

The plan of liquor control proposed by Henry W. Anderson and 
embodied in a supplemental report of the commission is based 
partly upon the system now used in Sweden, Canada, and other 
countries. 

Briefly, it calls for the creation of a bipartisan national commis- 
sion on liquor control, which should have full power to “regulate 
and control” the manufacture, importation, exportation, trans- 
portation in interstate commerce, and also the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, and also of industrial alcohol. 

All of the stock in this commission is to be privately owned, 
and it should have the usual of a commercial corporation. 
This commission shall have the exclusive right and power to 
manufacture and sell liquor. 


OPTIONAL WITH STATES 


The national corporation should sell and transport only to State 
agencies created for the purpose of local distribution. This would 
be entirely optional with the State. If any State desired to estab- 
lish or to continue prohibition, it could do so. 

The excess revenues, after a reasonable proas has been made by 
the corporation, would go into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Anderson, in conclusion, says: 

“We must not lose what has been gained by the abolition of the 
saloon. We can neither ignore the appalling conditions which this 
commission has found to exist, and to be steadily growing 
worse, nor submit to their continuance. The time has arrived 
when we should lay aside theories and emotions, free our minds 
from the blinding infiuence of prejudice, and meet the problem as 
it exists.” 

This plan is recommended for consideration by Commissioners 
Kenyon, Loesch, Mackintosh, McCormick, and Pound. 

The commission starts its report with a discussion of the scope 
of its inquiry, saying: We have felt bound to go into the whole 
subject of enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and the 
national prohibition act; the present condition as to observance 
and enforcement of that act and its causes; whether and how far 
the amendment in its present form is enforceable, whether it 
should be retained, or repealed, or revised; and a constructive 
program of improvement.” 

Materials used by the commission in its work are outlined, and 
the entire problem of liquor control is discussed from a historical 
standpoint, the report pointing out that laws against drunken- 
ness are to be found “ very generally in antiquity.” 


SALOON ASSAILED 


Despite the many control laws cited, however, the commission 
points out that “settled habits and social customs do not yield 
readily to legislative flats.“ 

Discussing the history of liquor control before the eighteenth 
amendment, the asserts that “probably the institution 
which most strongly aroused public sentiment against the liquor 
traffic was the licensed saloon,” and it links the saloon with “the 
corrupt influence of liquor dealers in politics.” It declares that 
“admittedly, the great achievement of the eighteenth amendment 
has been the abolition of the saloon.” 

The report goes into detail the history of the eight- 
eenth amendment and the national prohibition act from the time 
of the introduction of the joint resolution carrying the amend- 
ment in both Houses of Congress in December, 1917. It points 
out that— 

“The absolute prohibitions of the amendment extended only 
to the manufacture, sale, tion, importation, or exporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. The amend- 
ment does not prohibit the manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, or exportation of alcoholic liquors which are not in- 
of intoxicating liquors for other than beverage 


CHANGED NATION’S HABITS 


The amendment, it is pointed out, does not define intoxicating 
liquors, and says that 

In the absence of any definition this would, of course, mean 
liquors which were in fact intoxicating, a matter practically im- 
possible of accurate determination, since it would upon 
the amount and conditions of consumption, the physiology of the 
consumer, and other factors which vary in each case.” 

In the absence of such a definition in the amendment, it ts 
poned out, Congress adopted the arbitrary definition of one- 

of 1 per cent by volume, but from this definition were 

excepted fruit juices and cider manufactured in the home for 
private use. The report declares: 


COOPERATION IS SADLY LACKING 


“The amendment and the national prohibition act inaugurated ' 
one of the most extensive and ing efforts to change the 
social habits of an entire nation recorded in history. 

“It would naturally have been assumed that the enforcement of 
such a novel and sweeping reform in a democracy would have been 
undertaken cautiously, with a carefully selected and specially 
trained force adequately organized and compensated, accompanied 
by efforts to arouse to its support public sympathy and aid. No 
opportunity for such a course was allowed. 


DEFINITION ARBITRARY 


“As already noted, it was necessary to leave the definition of 
intoxicating liquor to the legislature, and also necessary for the 
legislature to fix a somewhat arbitrary standard. Considerable 
public sentiment was, however, antagonized by the legislative fix- 
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ing of the permissible content of alcohol at a percentage sub- 


- stantially below- the possibility of intoxication. This gave offense 
to a number of people who perhaps did not give adequate consid- 
eration to the administrative difficulties which might be involved 
by permitting a larger alcoholic content. Instant compliance was 
necessarily required from the date the amendment became effec- 
tive. Scant opportunity was allowed for the organization of a 
force to carry out the congressional mandates. There was no time 
or opportunity for careful selection of personnel.” 

The report points out that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, when the prohibition act was pending in Congress, declared 
that his bureau expected the cooperation of “ those moral agencies 
baer are so vitally interested in the proper administration of this 
aw.“ 

The report continues: 

“If the cooperation thus referred to had been cordially given 
and the bureau had been adequately and efficiently for 
the purpose of dischar, the responsibilities laid upon it by 
the national prohibition act, it is probable that many problems of 
the character existing at the present time would not have arisen. 
As a matter of fact, very little cooperation was given by the 
agencies referred to, and the o bodies which had been 
instrumental in procuring the adoption of prohibition apparently 
abandoned all effort to convince the public of its advantages and 
placed all their reliance upon the power of the National Govern- 
ment to enforce the law. The proponents of the law paid no 
heed to the admonition that ‘no law can be effectively enforced 
except with the assistance and cooperation of the law-abiding 
element.’ . 

DRY FORCE ORGANIZED 

“On the contrary, the p of the act and its enforcement 
were urged with a spirit of intolerant zeal that awakened an 
equally intolerant opposition, and the difficulties now being ex- 
perienced in rallying public sentiment in support of the eighteenth 
amendment result largely from that spirit of intolerance.” 

The report states that upon passage of the law the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue proceeded to organize an enforcement force. 

“The appointment of prohibition directors and agents was not 
subject to the civil service laws,” the report adds. “The salaries 
of prohibition agents were too low to be attractive. There has 
been much criticism of the character, intelligence, and ability of 
many of the force originally appointed, and many of their suc- 
cessors, and it is probably true that to their reputation for general 
unfitness may be ascribed in large measure the public disfavor 
into which prohibition fell. Allegations of corruption were freely 
made, and in fact, a substantial number of prohibition agents and 
employees actually were indicted and convicted of various crimes.” 

The report discusses the rapid turnover of prohibition-enforce- 
ment employees and points out that 184 men were in and out of 
the 48 offices of State directors from 1921 to 1925. 

According to the report: 

“The enforcement agents, inspectors, and attorneys, as was 
authorized in section 38 of the national prohibition act, were 
appointed without regard to the civil-service rules. A force so 
constituted represented a situation conducive to bribery and ofi- 
cial indifference to enforcement. It is common knowledge that 
large amounts of liquor were imported into the country or manu- 
factured and sold, despite the law, with the connivance of agents 
of the law. 

ANDREWS TAKES REINS 

Reorganization of the dry forces under Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 
in 1925 is taken up in the report, and it states: 

„General Andrews, in a letter dated March 31, 1925, which was 
put in evidence at the hearing before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, stated that 875 employees had been separated from the 
service for cause from the commencement of prohibition to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, and of that number 658 separations had been 
effected since June 11, 1921. During substantially the same period, 
January 16, 1920, to March 30, 1926, 148 inspectors, attorneys, 
clerks, etc., except narcotic officers were convicted on charges of 
criminality, including drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 

“While the number of convictions had in the Federal courts 
for violation of provisions of the act increased from 17,962 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, to 37,018 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, there was growing dissatisfaction with the 
results of the administration of the law and increasing complaints 
against the service. These led to the introduction in Congress 
of a large variety of bills proposing amendments to the eighteenth 
amendment or to the national prohibition act, and finally to 
demands for an investigation into the workings of the law.” 

58.75 PER CENT TURNOVER 


Following the hearings before the Senate committee, it is 
pointed out, Congress passed the bureau of prohibition act, 
again reorganizing the enforcement agency, creating the posi- 
tions of Commissioners of Customs and of Prohibition. The 
same act provided for eventually taking employees under the 
civil service. It is pointed out that in 1927, when examinations 
were given those already in the force, 41 per cent received pass- 
ing marks and 59 per cent failed. 

The report points out: 

“The turnover in the higher administrative posts av 
29.37 per cent per annum during the period of 11 years, the 
peak being 58.75 per cent in 1926. The turnover in the enforce- 
ment branch during the years 1920 to 1930 averaged 39.78 per 
cent. The effect of the application of the civil service laws 
marked a reduction, but in 1930 the turnover was still too high, 
being 22.78 per cent. 
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“One of the most unpleasant aspects of the blem of pro- 
hibition enforcement which relates directly toe the matter’ of 
organization and personnel arises out of the charge of bribery 
and corruption. A general charge of this character against any 
organization is easily made but difficult of proof. It is obvi- 
ously unjust to those in the organization who are not only 
honest but are diligent and patriotic in the discharge of their 
public duties. Yet to the extent that these conditions have 
existed or may now exist they constitute important factors in 
the problem of prohibition enforcement and are vital considera- 
tions as affecting the Government generally. 


ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FOUR DISMISSED 


“From statements furnished, it appears that from the beginning 
of national prohibition to June 30, 1930, there were 17,972 ap- 
pointments to the prohibition service, 11,982 separations from the 
service without prejudice, 1,604 dismissals for cause. These figures 
apply only to the prohibition organization and do not include 
customs, Coast Guard, and other agencies directly or indirectly 
concerned with the enforcement of the prohibition laws. The 
grounds for these dismissals for cause include bribery, extortion, 
theft, violation of the national prohibition act, falsification of 
records, conspiracy, forgery, perjury, and other causes which con- 
stitute a stigma upon the record of the employee.” 

Giving a table showing dismissals annually, the report states: 

“These figures do not, of course, represent the total delinquen- 
cies of the character named which actually occurred. They only 
show those which are actually discovered and admitted or proved 
to such an extent to justify dismissal. What proportion of the 
total they really represent it is impossible to say. Bribery and 
similar offenses are from their nature extremely difficult of dis- 
covery and proof.” 

COOPERATION DIFFICULT 


Speaking of the Prohibition Bureau, the Coast Guard, the 
Border Patrol, and the Customs Bureau, the report says: 

“Cooperation between all the forces above referred to would 
have been difficult at best. Each of the forces, other than prohi- 
bition, has duties to perform of a different nature than seizing 
liquor or apprehending smugglers of intoxicants. Effective co- 
operation is only possible where there is mutual respect and con- 
fidence. The older services have no such feelings for the newer. 

“One of the most important measures n to the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition of liquor importation is the creation of a 
competent border patrol which shall unite in one efficient force 
the men of the four different services above mentioned. Difficult 
as is the task, it does not seem to be beyond accomplishment, 
although some legislative aid may be necessary to perfect such an 
organization. 

“There is a mass of information before us as to a general 
prevalence of drinking in homes, in clubs, and in hotels; of drink- 
ing parties given and attended by persons of high standing and 
respectability; of drinking by tourists at winter and summer 
resorts; and of drinking in connection with public dinners and 
at conventions. This is true likewise with respect to drinking by 
women and drinking by youth, as to which also there is a great 
mass of evidence. In weighing this evidence much allowance 
must be made for the effect of new standards of independence 
and individual self-assertion, changed ideas as to conduct gen- 
erally, and the greater emphasis on freedom and the quest for 
excitement since the war. 


SEE DISREGARD FOR LAW 


“As to among youth, the evidence is conflicting. 
Votes in colleges show an attitude of hostility to or contempt for 
the law on the part of those who are not unlikely to be leaders 
in the next generation. It is safe to say that a significant change 
has taken place in the social attitude toward drinking. This may 
be seen in the views and conduct of social leaders, business and 
professional men in the average community. It may be seen in 
the tolerance of conduct at social gatherings which would not 
have been possible a generation ago. It is reflected in a different 
way of regarding drunken youth, in a change in the class of ex- 
cessive drinkers, and in the increased use of distilled liquor in 

laces and connections where formerly it was banned. It is evi- 
dent that, taking the country as a whole, people of wealth, busi- 
ness men, and professional men, and their families, and, perhaps, 
the higher-paid workingmen and their families are drinking in 
large numbers in quite frank disregard of the declared policy 
of the national prohibition act. 


DRINKING INCREASES 


“The Census Bureau figures for the year 1929 indicate a de- 
cline in the rate of deaths from alcoholism, and the figures on 
all the points referred to are still substantially below the pre- 
prohition figures. Upon the whole, however, they indicate that 
after a brief period in the first year of the amendment there has 
been a steady increase in drinking. 

“To the serious effects of this attitude of disregard of the de- 
clared policy of the national prohibition act must be added the 
bad effect on children and employees of what they see constantly 
in the conduct of otherwise law-abiding persons. Such things 
and the effect on youth of the making of liquor in homes in dis- 
regard of the policy, if not of the express provisions of the law, 
the effect on the families of workers of selling in homes, which 
obtains in many localities, and the effect on working people of 
the conspicuous, newly acquired wealth of their neighbors who 
have engaged in bootlegging, are disquieting. This widespread 


and scarcely or not at all concealed contempt for the policy of 
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the national prohibition act, and the effects of that contempt, 
must be weighed against the advantage of diminution (appar- 
ently lessening) of the amount in circulation.” 

The report declares that there are five main sources of illicit 
liquor: Importation, diversion of industrial alcohol, illicit dis- 
tilling, illicit brewing, and illicit production of wine. Diversion 
of medicinal and sacramental liquor, according to the report, 
has also been a minor source. Importation of liquor, according 
to the report, takes place by land, water, and air, and it points 
out that importation by air “is not unlikely to increase and to 
call for additional preventive measures.” 

“Whisky,” the report says, “either directly or indirectly from 
Canada, forms the bulk of illicit importation.” 

Speaking of control of industrial alcohol, the commission says 
that there has been a tightening up of restrictions on production, 
but it warns that when other sources are tightened up the pres- 
sure on industrial alcohol supplies will be increased. 

Illicit distilling has become the chief source of supply, the re- 
port declares, and great advances have been made in the operation 
of illicit stills from the standpoint of efficiency. It declares that 
“even where Federal and State authorities join in a zealous cam- 
paign of enforcement, they have been unable to keep up with the 
setting up and operation of these unlawful plants.” 


RAIDS ON HOME ARE OPPOSED 


The report discusses the difficulties of enforcement of prohibition 
as to beer and asserts that in some parts of the country enor- 
mous sums of money are derived from the business of illicit beer. 
The profits from illicit beer are the strength of and corrupt 
political organizations in many places. In more than one locality 
beer rings and beer barons have made fortunes out of it.” 

There has been little trouble in enforcing the law as it affects 
wineries, according to the report, but still this is regarded as a 
potential source of trouble, 

Taking up production in the homes, the report says that the 

of beer has fallen off because of inconvenience, the poor 
quality of the product, and the cheap price at which whisky may 
be bought. 

Discus the manufacture of wine in the home, the commis- 
sion takes up court rulings and says that “If this view stands it 
becomes impracticable to interfere with home wine making, and 
it appears to be the policy of the Government not to interfere 
with it. Indeed, the Government has gone further. 
materials for the purpose of easy home wine making are now 
manufactured on a large scale with Federal aid. Much of home- 
made wine gets into circulation. The possibilities of leakage 
when there is pressure on other sources of supply are always con- 
siderable.” 

HOME RAIDS OPPOSED 


The report states: 

The difficulties presented by home production differ from those 
arising in other phases of the general situation in that they in- 
volve the of resentment through invasion of the home 
and interference with home life. 

“ Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts 
for effective enforcement at this point, but it must be recognized 
that this is done at the price of nullification to that extent. Law 
here bows to actualities, and the purpose of the law needs must 
be accomplished by less direct means. An enlightened and vig- 
orous, but now long-neglected, campaign of education must con- 
stitute those means,” 

medicinal liquor the report states: 

“As in other situations already discussed, a balance between 
the needs of medical practice and the demands of prohibition 
is called for and is far from easy to ascertain. But we are satisfied 
that in several particulars the causes of resentment on the part 
of the medical profession operate against a favorable public 
opinion to such an extent as to outweigh the advantages to 
enforcement. 

SIMPLER PRESCRIPTION URGED ; 


“We recommend: (1) Abolition of the statutory fixing of the 
amount which may be prescribed and the number of prescrip- 
tions; (2) abolition of the requirements of specifying the ailment 
for which liquor is prescribed upon a blank to go into the public 
files of the supervisor of permits, leaving this matter to appear 
on the physician’s own records and accessible to the inspector; 
(3) leaving as much as possible to regulations rather than 
details by statute, and reliance upon cooperation of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol with medical associations, national and 
State, in the same manner in which the bureau cooperates with 
distillers and with trade associations; (4) enactment of uniform 
State laws on this subject, or, in the alternative, repeal of State 
laws and leaving the whole matter to Federal statutes and 
regulations. 

“As to the diversion or unlawful use of sacramental wines, there 
seems now to be no serious problem.” 

Taking up the materials of illicit manufacture the report de- 
clares that there has been a great stimulus to the production of 
materials which are beyond the reach of the prohibition act, but 
which are used chiefiy for violating the law. In this connection 
it cites malt sirup, wort, corn sugar, and other corn products, and 
grapes and grape products. The report declares that the bulk of 
corn sugar goes into illicit whisky and it points out that produc- 
tion of corn sugar has gone forward by leaps and bounds, multi- 
plying by six between 1919 and 1929. The same is true, the 
report states, of grapes. 
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BIG VIOLATORS DODGE CAPTURE 


On bootlegging the report declares that it is common knowl- 
edge and a general cause of dissatisfaction with enforcement of 
the national prohibition act, that the big operators or headmen 
in the traffic are rarely caught. The higher-ups in bootlegging 
can not be caught, it is stated, with the present type of enforce- 
ment agent.” It declares: 

“These leaders are often at a long distance from the single act 
of violation discovered by the prohibition agent. In the investi- 
gation made by the grand jury in Philadelphia in 1928-29 it was 
found that the ramifications of a highly organized system of 
illicit distribution extended from New York to Minnesota, and 
soa 3 operations reached from Philadelphia to Minne- 
a ae 

WOULD INCREASE FORCES 


In regard to conspiracies the report points out that conspiracies 
have been uncovered in one of which 219 persons were involved, 
in another 156 persons, and in another 102. 

“Organized distribution has outstripped organized enforce- 
ment,” the report declares. 

It must be obvious that increased personnel and equipment 
are demanded if the enforcement agencies are to cope with this 
situation, and an increase in the corps of special agents, whose 
function it is to work up the evidence to expose such conspiracies, 
affords the most hopeful means of substantial accomplishment in 
the enforcement field. Destruction of alley breweries and pad- 
locking of beer flats and speak-easies have little effect. They give 
an appearance of enforcement without the reality. 

“ Speak-easies, even where they approximate the old-time saloon, 
have few of the attractions which were used to bring customers to 
those drinking places and induce them to stay there and spend 
their money. Probably a much greater number of those who 
patronize them can afford to do so than was true in case of the 
saloon. Thus the closing of the saloon has been a gain even if 
speak-easies abound. But the saloon was not an unlawful insti- 
tution. Where it was not carried on in defiance of law its patrons 
were not assisting in maintaining an unlawful enterprise. Against 
the gain in eliminating the saloon must be weighed the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the régime of more or less protected speak-easies upon 
regard for law and upon law and order generally. Unless the 
number of speak-easies can be substantially and permanently 
diminished, enforcement can not be held satisfactory. 


DRINKING GROWTH SEEN 


“Not the least demoralizing feature of enforcement of national 
prohibition is the development of open or hardly disguised drink- 
ing, winked at by those in charge in respectable places where 
respectable people gather. People of wealth, professional and 
business men, public officials, and tourists are drinking in hotels, 
cafés, and tourist camps under circumstances where at least 
knowledge on the part of those in charge that the liquor comes in 
unlawfully is an inescapable inference.” 

Speaking of the evidence of violation through the prices 
charged for various grades of liquor, the report declares: 

“The conclusion is that enforcement is not reac the 
sources of production and distribution so as materially to affect 
the supply.” 

CITIES MOST DIFFICULT 


On the matter of State cooperation and pointing out that some 
States adopted enforcement laws of their own, the report declares 
that “in many of the first class of States the laws were quite 
generally enforced before national prohibition. In those States 
fair cooperation with the Federal prohibition forces at first was 
given, but there has been in recent years a growing tendency, 
even in States with prohibition laws, to let the Federal Govern- 
ment carry the burden of enforcement.” 

After discussing conditions in various classes of States, and 
lamenting that complete figures are not available as to State 
activity the report states: 

It is true that the chief centers of nonenforcement or ineffec- 
tive enforcement are the cities. But since 1920 the United States 
has been preponderantly urban. A failure in the major part of 
the land in population and influence. Enforcement is at its best 
in the rural communities in those States where there was already 
long-established State prohibition before the national prohibi- 
tion act. 


COURTS SHOW THE CORRUPTION 


“As to corruption it is sufficient to refer to the reported deci- 
sions of the courts during the past decade in all parts of the 
country, which reveals a succession of prosecutions for con- 
spiracies, sometimes involving the police, prosecuting and ad- 
ministrative organizations of whole communities; to the flagrant 
corruption disclosed in connection with diversions of industrial 
alcohol and unlawful production of beer; to the record of Fed- 
eral prohibition administration as to which cases of corruption 
have been continuous and corruption has appeared in services 
which in the past had been above suspicion; to the records of 
State police organizations; to the revelations as to police corrup- 
tion in every type of municipality, large and small, throughout 
the decade; to the conditions as to prosecution revealed in sur- 
veys of criminal justice in many parts of the land; tc the evi- 
dence of connection between corrupt local politics and gangs 
and the organized unlawful liquor traffic, and of systematic col- 
lection of tribute from that traffic for corrupt political purposes. 
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FIELD LARGER NOW 


“There have been other eras of corruption. Indeed, such eras 
are likely to follow wars. Also there was much corruption in con- 
nection with the regulation of the liquor traffic before prohibition. 
But the present régime of corruption in connection with the 
liquor traffic is operating in a new and larger field and is more 
extensive. 

“Too often during the early years of prohibition were arrests 
made and prosecutions instituted without sufficient evidence to 
justify them. In very many instances unwarranted searches and 
seizures were made which resulted in the refusal by commissioners 
to issue warrants of arrest or in the dismissal of the prosecution 
by the courts. 

“In many instances the character and appearance of the pro- 
hibition agents were such that the United States attorney had no 
confidence in the case and juries paid little attention to the wit- 
nesses. Thus some of the most important cases were lost to the 
Government. 

* s * * * * * 


“The eighteenth amendment was submitted and ratified during 
a great war. The national prohibition act was immedi- 
ately thereafter. These periods are always characterized by a cer- 
tain amount of emotionalism. This was especially true of the 
World War.” 


EXPERIENCE WAS LACKING 


The report continues with this theme, saying that ratification 
was made by legislatures which in the main had been elected 
without any campaign reference to the subject of prohibition. 

The magnitude of the task of enforcing the prohibition law was 
not realized at the time of enactment, the report says, and it 
became increasingly apparent that enforcement would be more 
difficult than had been supposed. There also was a lack of ex- 
perience in the enforcement of a Federal law of this type. High- 
handed methods were employed by the enforcing officials, the re- 

relates, and soon the influence of politics and overzealous 
friends of the law began to be felt to the end that enforcement 
was defeated. 

There was also, until recently, continues the report, a lamen- 
table lack of cooperation among the Federal agencies as well as 
misunderstandings between national prohibition officers and the 
State law-enforcement agencies, 2 


REPORT TRACES HISTORY 


The report traces the early history of the temperance movement 
and tells how gradually the organizations which were making a 
campaign for temperance, through education, became champions 
of the prohibition movement in States and Nation. Concerning 
the difference between temperance and prohibition, it says: 

“There are obvious differences, both as to individual psychology 
and legal principle, between temperance and prohibition. Tem- 
perance assumes a moderate use of alcoholic beverages but seeks 
to prevent excess. Even though the ultimate objective may be 
total abstinence, it seeks to attain that objective by the most 
effective regulation possible and by the education of the indi- 
vidual to the avoidance of excess and gradual appreciation of the 
benefits of abstinence.” 

The commission finds that the original opponents of the pro- 
hibition law have been greatly augmented by many new enemies 
of the legislation, many of the latter being persons who originally 
supported the amendment, and adds: 

“The cumulative result of these conditions was that from its 
inception to the present time the law has been to a constantly 
increasing degree deprived of that support in public opinion 
which was and is essential for its general observance or effective 
enforcement.” 


PROBLEMS ARE SHOWN 


In enumerating the problems of enforcement the commission 
names geographical, political, psychological, and economic diffi- 
culties. The lessening of the expense of manufacture of alcohol 
and liquor, the long 12,000-mile coast line that has to be guarded, 
the active interference of politicians to get their friends located 
in the prohibition bureaus, their influence on courts and enforce- 
ment officers, and the attitude of local officers of the law all made 
trouble for the national officials whose duty it was to enforce the 
prohibitory laws. Concerning the failures of cooperation, the 
report says: 

“We have a long tradition of independence of administrative 
officials and systematic decentralizing of administration. In con- 
sequence disinclination to cooperate has pervaded our whole polity, 
local, State, and Federal; and for historical reasons, since the 
Civil War, there has been more or less latent, or even open, sus- 
picion and jealousy of Federal administrative agencies on the part 
of many of the States. Concurrent State and Federal prohibition 
has shown us nothing new. It has repeated and recapitulated in 
a decade the experience of 140 years of administration of nation- 
wide laws in a dual government.” 

“Lawyers everywhere deplore, as one of the most serious effects 
of prohibition, the change in the general attitude toward the 
Federal courts. Formerly these tribunals were of exceptional 
dignity, and the efficiency and dispatch of their criminal business 
commanded wholesome fear and respect. The professional crimi- 
nal, who sometimes had scant respect for the State tribunals, was 
careful so to conduct himself as not to come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts. The effect of the huge volume of liquor 
prosecutions, which has come to these courts under prohibition, 
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has injured their dignity, impaired their efficiency, and endan- 
gered the wholesome respect for them which once obtained. 


COURTS ARE SUFFERING 


“Injurious effects upon the administration of the machinery of 
the courts have been equally apparent,” the report goes on to 
say: 

“Instances of difficulty in procuring execution of warrants by 
United States marshals, scandals in the carrying out of orders for 
the destruction of seized liquors, failure to serve orders in pad- 
lock injunction cases, and carrying on of illicit production and 
distribution under protection of a marshal or his assistants, in 
many places have brought the executive arm of the Federal courts 
into , Where until recently its efficiency was universally 
believed in.” 


Under the of The Invitation to Hypocrisy and Evasion 
1 in the Provisions as to Fruit Juices, the report says, 

part: 

I these are not ‘liquor’ within the act, it is hard to see why 
the provision was needed. If they are, and the provision so sug- 
gests by saying that the penalties for the manufacture of ‘ liquor’ 
shall not apply to them, there is a discrimination between beer of 
lower alcoholic content, which certainly is not a ‘fruit juice,’ and 
wine of distinctly higher content. 


DISCRIMINATION CITED 


“ Moreover, the failure to fix the meaning of ‘ nonintoxicating’ 
in this connection, leaving it a question of fact to be passed on by 
the jury in each case, in effect removes wine making from the 
field of practicable enforcement. 

“Why home wine making should be lawful while home brewing 
of beer and home distilling of spirits are not, why home wine 
making for home use is less reprehensible than making the same 
wine outside the home for home use, and why it should be penal 
to make wine commercially for use in homes and not penal to 
make in huge quantities the material for wine making and set 
up an 3 selling campaign for disposing of them is not 
apparent. 

“It is generally admitted and indeed has been demonstrated,” 
says the report, “that State cooperation is necessary to effective 
enforcement. In States which decline to cooperate and in those 
which give but a perfunctory or lukewarm cooperation, not only 
does local Federal enforcement fail, but those localities become 
serious points for infecting others. As things are at present, there 
is virtual local option. It seems to be admitted by the Govern- 
ment and demonstrated by experience that it is substantially im- 
practicable for the Federal Government alone to enforce the 
declared policy of the national prohibition act effectively as to 
home production. Obviously, nullification by failure of State co- 
operation and acquiesced-in nullification in homes have serious 
implications.” 

EDUCATION IS STRESSED 


Corruption can be eliminated, the commission believes, by re- 
moving the big profits from the liquor business and by the selec- 
tion of a higher type of personnel in the department. 

“As to public opinion,” says the report, “the way toward 
improvement is chiefly through education. Unhappily since the 
national prohibition act the whole emphasis has been put upon 
coercion rather than upon education.” 


PLEADS rox REASON” 


At the outset of paragraph 4 the Wickersham Commission 
pleads that it is a “truism” that no laws are absolutely observed 
or enforced and asks what should be a “reasonably practical en- 
forcement ” of the national prohibition act. It then engages again 
in a brief discussion of the difference between enforcement of a 
statute such as the prohibition law and the lax or ineffective 
enforcement of other Federal laws, including the customs chiefly 
affecting revenue. It is observed that “the everyday work of 
police belongs to the States.” The report adds: 

“But. U the national prohibition act is not enforced the col- 
lateral bad effects extend to every side of administration, police, 
and law and order. In view of the policy announced in section 3 
of that act any large volume of intoxicating liquor continually in 
circulation shows a serious falling short of the goal, and is highly 
prejudicial to respect for law. 

“The enforcement to be aimed at must be one operating as an 
effectual deterrent upon manufacture, importation, transportation, 
sale, and possession in every part of the land, resulting in a uni- 
formly high observance of the announced p of the act every- 
where and restricting the liquor in general circulation to a rela- 
tively negligible amount.” 


MANY PLANS ADVANCED 


The commission recites that numerous plans have been ad- 
vanced during its protracted investigation, but they may be 
grouped conveniently under eight heads. Many suggestions pro- 
posed schedules of legislation dividing the enforcement field be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States, which, the commis- 
sion says, seems plausible at first blush. 

But, the commission hold, this policy is not easy of execution 
and the plans vary significantly. It is recounted that proposed 
problems to be left to Federal jurisdiction include importations 
of liquor, interstate tion, Illegal manufacture on a large 
scale, interstate organizations of illicit liquor dealers operating on 
a large scale. 

But other suggestions are that the Federal Government should 
even deal with conspiracies to maintain a system of open saloons, 
also that the Federal Government should adopt a hands-off policy 
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“in States where there is a disinclination or hostility toward 
enforcement.” 
OPPOSITION TO CENTRAL FORCE 

Summing up on this phase, the commission says in part: 

“From either standpoint there are serious objections to this 
type of plan. It gives up the policy of concurrent jurisdiction ex- 
pressly laid down in the eighteenth amendment and adopts a 
fundamentally different system. This is legally possible. But if 
the amendment is to be modified we think that should be done 
directly and avowedly rather than by indirection. 

“Secondly, it gives up in effect the policy of the eighteenth 
amendment in whole or in part as to all States which decline to 
act or are indifferent. If this is to be done, we think it ought to 
be done directly under warrant of the Constitution and not by 
way of nullification thereof. : 


ADMITS DRAWBACKS 


“Thirdly, it gives up the announced policy of the national pro- 
hibition act as to any State which chooses to do nothing, or little 
or nothing, with respect to that part of the program of the 
eighteenth amendment abdicated by the Federal Government. If 
it is sought to guard this abdication by retaining Federal jurisdic- 
tion to the extent of Federal repression of open saloons, it must 
be observed that such saloons are not within the natural or 
traditional field of Federal action. Yet the circumstances that it 
is felt necessary to guard against the return of saloons in States 
where the power given up by Federal Government remains un- 
exercised, shows the recognized need of a Federal power beyond 
what existed before the amendment.” 

Admission that a suggestion for a unified Federal police has 
serious drawbacks, including an American antipathy to over- 
centralization, is set out thus: 

“From the standpoint of a highly centralized Federal enforce- 
ment of prohibition, reaching into the details of violation and 
seizures in every part of the land, this might be more effective. 
But Americans have a strong and justified traditional antipathy 
to overcentralization. n 

“Any considerable Federal policing is wholly at variance with 
the general spirit of our Constitution. Indeed, the Constitution 
permits it only as an incident of certain granted powers. More- 
over, the. political possibilities of such a force, reaching into every 
community, are disquieting.” 

FORCE “ TOO SMALL” 

The report concedes the correctness of substantial agreement 
among all witnesses appearing that the Federal prohibition force 
is “ much too small” for the work in hand, with estimates varying 
as to the number needed. After referring to pending legislation 
to give Prohibition Administrator Woodcock 500 additional agents, 
and claims that no such force is required, the report says: 

Between these extremes our conclusion is that there should be 
60 per cent more agents and 60 per cent more storekeeper-gaugers, 
that the number of prohibition investigators and special agents 
should be doubled, that there should be a proportionate increase 
in the Customs Bureau, and in the equipment of all enforcement 
organizations, and that the number of assistant district attorneys 
should be increased.” 

COORDINATION NEEDED 


Reciting that there are now approximately 25 statutes. bearing 
on enforcement of prohibition, many of them antedating the 
eighteenth amendment, the commission says it has had testimony 
that they are much in need of being put in order,” and a 
prohibition code of laws has been proposed. Agreeing that these 
statutes need coordination, the commission asserts, while listing 
a few of the existing laws: 

“More than this, however, there is real need of revising and 
digesting the national prohibition act, and the acts supplemental 
to and in amendment thereof, with a view of putting it in a 
simpler, better-ordered, and more workable condition. 

“These acts have been su one upon another, and all 
upon the original act, in such a way that it is difficult at times 
to make out what is the effect as to particular details. * + * 

“It is enough to say that the Bureau of Prohibition (before the 
transfer) was at work on the redrawing of the statute to remedy 
this situation. We think this work ought to be resumed, and that 
the whole series of statutes, with such amendments as may be 
called for toward better enforcement, should be put into a single, 
thoroughly revised statute. 

“Some have urged upon us the ce of uniform State 
laws. Undoubtedly the State laws are very diverse. But a uniform 
State law in aid of the national prohibition act could hardly be 
procured to be enacted in a number of the most populous States. 
Nor does it seem feasible as to the remaining States. Local con- 
ditions are so divergent * * *.” 

In a somewhat ambiguous paragraph the Wickersham com- 
mission treats of the highly controverted subject of “search and 
seizure,” which is covered in the Constitution, something else 
than the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead act. In effect, 
the report admits there has been a lessening of espionage as to 
home-brewing and indirectly this is approved, and it also 
indirectly disapproved any alteration of Federal law respecting 
search and seizure, the report reading: 

“More latitude for searches and seizures has been urged by 
many. No doubt the difficulties in this connection have had 
much to do with the abandonment of Federal activity against 
home making of wine and beer. Also the limitations upon search 
and seizure have undoubtedly hampered investigators and special 
agents in every connection. But apart from constitutional ques- 


tions, too much resentment and irritation is likely to be provoked 

by changes which would give to enforcement of national prohi- 

oe greater latitude than is permitted with respect to other 
Ws. 

“We do not think it advisable to alter the Federal law with 

respect to search and seizure, assuming that it would be possible.” 


MAY AFFECT HOWELL BILL 


This conclusion may have effect upon the Howell bill, now 
before the Senate, which opens up the search and seizure privi- 
lege to all members of the Washington police force where it is 
suspected that contraband liquor is stored. 

The Wickersham report discusses at length the “ congestion 
in the courts” attributable to prohibition as well as other laws, 
and it reasserts that “congestion in the Federal courts continues 
to be a major problem.” More judges and prosecuting attorneys 
are su $ 

After further rather academic discourse upon the prohibition 
problem the Wickersham report concludes: 

“If there is to be a revision of the eighteenth amendment, the 
following requirements should be met: 


ASKS FOR ELASTICITY 


“The revision should be such as to do away with the absolute 
rigidity of the amendment as it stands. It should give scope for 
trying out further plans honestly with some margin for adjust- 
ment to local situations and the settled views of particular com- 
munities. It should admit of different modes or types of pro- 
hibition, or control in different localities in case Congress approves. 
It should aim at keeping control in the Nation and committing 
detalls and initiative to the States. > 

“It should be such as to conserve the benefits of the present 
situation by national and State repression of saloons and open 
drinking places and yet permit, where demanded by public opin- 
ion, an honest, general, or local control of manufacture or im- 
portation and distribution, consistent with the minimum demand 
which otherwise, in very many localities at least, will tend to 
bring about a régime of nullification or defiance of law. It should 
allow of attempts by general or nationally approved local systems 
of control to do away with the enormous of profit which 
is at the bottom of widespread corruption and general lawlessness. 
It should allow of allaying the sources of resentment and irrita- 
tion directly and in accord with the spirit of the law instead of 
impelling to courses inconsistent with the spirit, if not also the 
letter, of the law, and inviting disrespect for the legal ordering of 
society. It should allow of adjustment to local public opinion, 
so as to do away with the strain on courts and prosecuting ma- 
chinery involved in the attempt to force an extreme measure of 
universal total abstinence in communities where public opinion is 
strongly opposed thereto. 


ELEVEN PROHIBITION OPINIONS FROM ELEVEN EXPERTS 


Newton D. Baker: “The eighteenth amendment should be re- 
pealed. If immediate repeal be thought unattainable, then a sub- 
mission of the amendment giving Congress the power to ‘adopt 
Federal legislation on the subject’ would be of use in testing the 
present sentiment of the country.” 

Ada L. Comstock: “I am one of those members of the commis- 
sion who favor an immediate attempt at change. I favor revision 
of the amendment rather than its repeal.” 

William I. Grubb: “I believe that prohibition is entitled to a 
further trial before a revision or repeal of the amendment.” 

William S. Kenyon: “Prohibition laws should have a further 
trial. If, after reasonable trial, it is demonstrated that they can 
not be enforced any better than they have been in the past, the 
modification of the eighteenth amendment suggested by the com- 
mission should be brought about.” 

Frank J. Loesch: “Effective national enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment in its present form is unattainable; therefore 
steps should be taken immediately to revise the amendment. I 
do not favor repeal.” 

Kenneth MacIntosh: “We must meet present-day problems of 
liquor conditions with new weapons. This is no time to beat a 
retreat. The eighteenth amendment should be made more 
fiexible.” 

Paul J. McCormick: “I do not favor a revision of the eighteenth 
amendment immediately. I believe that an opportunity should 
now be given to Congress and to administrative agencies to give 
it a fair trial. If within a reasonable time observance and en- 
forcement conditions are not clearly shown to be better, then the 
amendment should be revised.” 

Roscoe Pound: “The eighteenth amendment must be redrawn 
so as to preserve Federal control.” i 

George W. Wickersham (chairman): “I am not convinced that 
the present system may not be the best attainable. I think that 
the submission of the proposed revision of the eighteenth amend- 
ment in a popular referendum is advisable.” 

Monte M. Lemann (nonsignatory): “I see no alternative but 
repeal of the amendment.” 

Henry W. Anderson: Congress should create a bipartisan na- 
tional commission in liquor control.” (Along lines of Swedish 
control system.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER TRANSPORTATION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BROUSSARD 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, recently the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] delivered a very able and 
interesting address before the Intracoastal Canal Associa- 
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tion at New Orleans, La. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANTIQUITY OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Water transportation dates back from the earliest recorded 
history of the human race, in some localities being for centuries 
the exclusive means for travel and t rt of merchandise and 
goods. It had been intelligently developed long before the 
Christian Era and is still the chief means of transportation in 
many countries. Not only were natural waterways used for that 
purpose, but the ancients resorted to artificial means by con- 
structing canals and water connections between main streams 
or bodies of water for the purpose of shortening distance of 


transportation. It has ever been the cheapest method of trans- 
portation. 
THE ADVENT OF THE RAILROADS AND RESULTS; FIGHT ON WATER 


TRANSPORTATION 


During the early period of the history of this Government 
settlements were first established along water courses for that 
very reason, and as such method of settlement did not permit 
the full development of the country because of difficulties of 
transportation from interior points, the Government realized the 
necessity of encouraging some other means of transportation in 
order to develop the country more densely and to its full capac- 
ity.. Therefore, it was decided to grant to individuals or cor- 
porations bonuses or subsidies in the form of public lands to 
encourage the construction of railroads. This venture was emi- 
nently successful, and not only developed the interior of the 
country by connecting the several settlements on waterways, but 
gradually extended across the continent, thereby connecting by 
rail the Atlantic and the Pacific as well as connecting Canada 
with the Gulf coast and Mexico. 

But in the expansion of these railroads their officials developed 
an ambition to control all of the traffic in this country. They 
resorted to all sorts of excuses, policies, and methods to destroy 
inland-water transportation. For a period they were successful, 
and it seemed for a long time that the railroads would be suc- 
cessful in permanently destroying any hope of reestablishing 
water transportation. Their methods were so obstructive to the 
natural and continued expansion and development of this country 
that the Federal Government found it necessary to expend large 
sums of money in perfecting and extending the rivers and the 
harbors of the country. 

This was not sufficient, however, and more recently the Gov- 
ernment ventured and projected itself into the controversy for 
the sake of saving and reestablishing transportation. The World 
War first brought the Government into the water-transportation 
‘business, and the Congress, realizing the necessities and possi- 
bilities, have ever since continued operations in the Mississippi 
Valley and on the Gulf coast between New Orleans and Bir- 
mingport, Ala. 


THE FORMATION OF THE BARATARIA-LAFOURCHE CANAL; 
OF 1873 


But even before the inauguration and development of the 
railroad system in Louisiana many people living in the city of 
New Orleans and along the Gulf coast in Louisiana, real 
the necessity and value of a water route along the coast reach- 
ing the farms and plantations in the interior, a number of 
planters and farmers, with merchants of the city of New Or- 
leans, aided by the State of Louisiana as the largest stock- 
holder, under the title of the Barataria & Lafourche Canal 
Co., organized for the purpose of digging a canal across the 
country connecting the Mississippi River at New Orleans through 
the various water courses westward to the Atchafalaya River at 
Morgan City. It is recorded that their conception of this project 
even then gave them hope that some day it would be extended 
and connected with the Rio Grande. 

This was in 1829, and between the years 1830 and 1836 the 
company secured the rights of way for the Barataria-Lafourche 
Canal. The canal was nearly completed when the Civil War 
came and stopped operations, and for a period, due to the bank- 
ruptcy of the entire South following the war, remained inac- 
tive. In fact, the canal fell into disuse, but some time later a 
second company was formed and spent over $400,000 before work 
of completion was abandoned. It remained for a third com- 
pany to finish and complete this canal which has been open 
for many years, and has been daily navigated by all kinds of 
floating vessels, including steamboats and barges. 

It may be stated here that before this waterway was com- 
pleted so as to make it possible to compete with the railroads, 
just inaugurated in that territory, perishable freight was al- 
lowed to rot on the platforms of railroad stations; sugar, rice, 
cotton, and other products were stacked to the ceiling in ware- 
houses for lack of cars available for use in their transportation. 
As soon as the canal was completed a sudden change took place. 
For the first time shippers in that locality began to compare 
water rates with railroad rates, and the railroads found them- 
selves compelled to meet this lower transportation cost, and 
accordingly all products and goods moved into and out of that 
section expenditiously. There was no more rotting of produce at 
the railroad stations for want of shipping facilities.“ 

The efforts of those who organized the Barataria & Lafourche 
Canal Co., who availed themselves of the natural opportunities 
afforded by the streams that nature had so conveniently placed as 
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to make their connections inexpensive, and the practical demon- 
stration of the plan, plus the traffic then on the canal between 
New Orleans and Morgan City, had attracted the attention of the 
United States engineers. 

Due to a recommendation made by the Chief of Engineers, an 
act of Congress was adopted and approved March 3, 1873, author- 
izing a survey of a project which was made by the Army Engineers 
and reported in detail in the report of the Chief of Engineers in 
the year 1875. The act authorizing this survey was contained in 
the river and harbor act approved March 3, 1873, and was stated 
in the following words: 

For connecting the inland waters along the margin of the Gulf 
of Mexico from Donaldsonville in Louisiana to the Rio Grande 
River in Texas by cuts and canals.” 

The report of the engineers was favorable in so far as the 
cheapness and practicability of the project were concerned, but at 
that time there was little development along the Gulf coast to 
justify the expenditure of the estimate submitted for a canal 
from Donaldsonville to the Rio Grande, and for that reason alone 
the undertaking was deferred. 


CONGRESSMAN BROUSSARD’S RESOLUTION 


No further action was taken about this matter until January 23, 
1900, when a bill was offered by the late Congressman Robert F. 
Broussard, which read as follows: 

“A bill to provide for an additional survey of an inland water 
route surveyed under act of Congress of March 3, 1873, along the 
mi of the Gulf of Mexico from Donaldsonville in Louisiana 
to the Rio Grande in Texas by cuts and canals as a means of 
military and naval defense and for commercial purposes.” 

The route of the canal, as proposed above, differed from the 
present adopted intracoastal route in that instead of commenc- 
ing, as does the present route, at the Mississippi River near 
New Orleans and running to Morgan City by way of the Harvey 
Canal and the Barataria and Lafourche Canal to Morgan City, it 
started at the Mississippi River at Donaldsonville and ran on 
Bayou Lafourche to Napoleonville, thence by canal to Lake Ver- 
ret, thence to Flat Lake via the Little Atchafalaya River and 
Bayou Teche to Franklin, thence by canal to Cote Blanche and Ver- 
milion Bays to Schooner Bayou. The rest of the route westward 
to the Rio Grande being practically the same, except that the 
project now adopted and under process of construction has been 
moved inland so as to avoid the open bodies of water of any 
consequence, thereby making the route safer to barges and light 
craft. 

It will be noticed, of course, that the surveys as made by the 
engineers under the act of 1873 and the bill offered by the late 
Congressman Broussard did not provide for any portion of this 
canal east from Morgan City. This was because the old Barataria 
and Lafourche Canal had already been cut and was then being 
used. Not only was the old Barataria and Lafourche Canal 
already cut, but it was considered of sufficient dimensions, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the adoption of sections of the In- 
tracoastal Canal subsequently adopted were not of larger dimen- 
sions than it. 

At the time that the late Congressman Broussard offered this 
bill he represented the third congressional district of Louisiana, 
which extended from the Mississippi River to the Sabine River, 
and thus included the parishes of Ascension and Iberville, now 
part of ‘the sixth congressional district, on the east, and Calca- 
sieu and Cameron, now in the seventh congressional district, on 
the west; so that the entire portion of the proposed project in 
Louisiana fell within the third congressional district. 

A search of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp discloses that after the 
report of the engineers in 1875, which was adverse, the only 
bill offered prior to the Broussard bill covered only a small sec- 
tion of what is now known as the Intracoastal Canal, was offered 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce on January 20, 1898, and 
provided “for an examination of the survey of a water route 
from the northern end of the Port Arthur Ship Canal at or 
near Port Arthur, Tex., to deep water at the mouth of the Neches 
Riwer, and from thence to deep water at the mouth of Sabine 
River.” It was not adopted. 

The bill offered by the late Congressman Broussard revived 
the 1873 inland-waterway project, now known as the Intracoastal 
Canal. Associations were immediately formed in Louisiana and 
in Texas and annual meetings were held by these separate State 
organizations for the purpose of advancing this very useful and 
much-needed means of transportation. 

In 1905 representative citizens of Louisiana and Texas who 
had previously organized local associations assembled at Victoria, 
Tex., at the call of the Hon. C. S. E. Holland, having for its 
object not only to further stimulate interest but to try to unify 
action in connection therewith. This association was known as 
the Interstate Waterway League of Louisiana and Texas, and a 
few years later changed its name to the Intracoastal Canal As- 
sociation of Louisiana and Texas. 

Much interest was manifested by people living on the Gulf 
coast of both States. By that time the State of Louisiana had 
redistricted its congressional districts as required by the reap- 
portionment bill and one part of the third congressional district 
became part of the sixth and another part had been added to 
the seventh. Bayou Lafourche had been dammed under an 
act of Congress at the request of the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana, and no longer afforded connection with the Mississippi 
River at Donaldsonville. New Orleans naturally being interested 
in having a more direct connection with the Intracoastal Canal 
than that then afforded by a connection at Plaquemine through 
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the locks just completed to Morgan City, had its member of the 
second congressional district offer a bill for that section between 
the Mississippi River at New Orleans and Morgan City, so that 
this route, no of the original plan of 1873, was consequently 
included in future plans. 

There was a weakness in the method pursued for many years 
by the respective Members of from both States with 
reference to this project. Each Member from Louisiana offered a 
bill to cover that section which traversed his congressional dis- 
trict. The same situation existed in Texas. This resulted in the 
adoption of separate bills for the several sections of the entire 
project. The exigencies and possible development of the different 
congressional districts had each to justify the expenditure of 
money by the Government for that particular section, and as the 
then state of development of the country and the possibilities of 
development in the future differed in different sections it resulted 
in a canal having sections of varying dimensions, and the work 
adopted was in a measure useless to the main object in mind 
in the expenditure of such a large sum of money. Some of the 
sections of the canal had only one-half the capacity of the ad- 
joining sections. It was the same as if one undertaking to build 
a railroad would build a standard gauge in some sections and 
narrow-gauge sections of different dimensions connecting there- 

This had been realized by many of those interested in the 
project, and the Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas, as well as Members of Co , realized that the method 
had to be changed. But despite the attitude of this association, 
which sought to bring the dimensions of the entire project to 
conform with the plans of the Federal Government in the de- 
velopment of the Ohio and other projects, which provide for a 
9-foot channel, it was not until 1922 that, as the result of a well- 
planned and concerted drive, after conferences between members 
of the association, the two Senators from each of the two States 
and Representatives in Congress from both States, that the old, 
foolish policy was abandoned and a new departure based on 
Treason and good sense was adopted. 

I may say at this stage that the Intracoastal Canal Association 
of Louisiana and Texas wisely sent as its representatives to Wash- 
ington Messrs. Roy Miller and René F. Clerc, whose work in con- 
nection with ensuing legislation should receive the thanks of this 
association and of those interested in the success of the project. 
Their work in Washington was most intelligently and capably 
done, and they were of invaluable service to the two delegations 
in Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE WORK 


At conferences with the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers 
the reasons stated for a new authorization to embrace the entire 
route as one project so as to secure a canal which could be used 
by boats and barges down the valley from the Mississippi 
River and its important tributaries was agreed upon as desirable. 

The result of these several conferences was a letter from the 
Secretary of War to Senator Jones, chairman of the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, dated May 31, 1922, which stated: 

“It is recommended that the following be included in the 
proper location in the section authorizing preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys: 

“Intracoastal canal from the Mississippi River at or near New 
Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 

“An intracoastal canal from the Mississippi River to Corpus 
Christi has been considered by sections at various times and the 
construction of certain sections of this canal with varying depths 
has been authorized from time to time in the past. It has become 
evident that this waterway should be considered as a whole, and 
an authorization for a new report which will consider this entire 
stretch would be advantageous in order that Congress may have 
the data before it for considering the subject of a waterway along 
the entire section of the Gulf Coast rather than as is now being 
done.” 

For reasons which were unavoidable, this survey order, recom- 
mended as just stated by the Secretary of War to the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, was omitted from the river and harbor 
legislation act which became a law September 22, 1922. River 
and harbor acts are adopted usually every other year, and it had 
been contrary to the policy of the Congress to authorize inde- 
pendent surveys for individual projects, but it was deemed by 
those of us who were to get some action that the impor- 
tance of the investigation was sufficient to set aside this long- 
standing precedent, and the way being paved, on December 7, 
1922, the late Co H. Garland Dupré of Louisiana, a 
Member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, introduced the 
following bill: 

For the examination and survey of the intracoastal canal from 
the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, La, to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause an examination and survey to be made of the intracoastal 
canal from the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to 

Corpus Christi, Tex.” 

This measure was passed by the Congress and was approved d 
the President March 3, 1923. Bills identical to that 8 
by Congressman Dupré had been introduced in the Senate by 
Senators SHEPPARD, of Texas, and RaNnspELL, of Louisiana. 
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VALUE OF INTRACOASTAL CANAL 


Thus, under the project as finally authorized and adopted, the 
intracoastal waterway becomes a transportation facility of stand- 
ard depth and width and is of national importance. The Mis- 
sissippi River, the Ohio, the Missouri, and other lesser tributary 
streams are freighted with barges up and down stream at a cost 
of freight far less than the rail rate. The saving in transporta- 
tion by barges is tremendous to the shipper and to the consumer, 
and by having a 9-by-100-foot canal connecting with the Missis- 
sippi River at New Orleans and at Plaquemine, the Gulf coast 
west of New Orleans is about to reap a rich harvest from the 
labors of the few who have devoted much time and funds in pro- 
moting this project. It is stated that the difference in transporta- 
tion cost between the water and rail rates amounts to a consider- 
able sum, in some classes of commodiies to as much as $5 per ton. 

This country has developed so rapidly and so tremendously that 
the railroads are not able to render all the service as they at- 
tempted to do in the past, and the development of water trans- 
portation in view of this increased demand for tion 
facilities should not injure the railroads, but should, on the other 
hand, assist them, because it is up to the railroads to handle the 
transportation from and into the interior, even though the barge 
is used on part of the journey. 

It is impossible to state or to conjecture at this time all that 
the intracoastal canal will do for us. Its advantages and benefits 
are beyond the conception of anyone now living. It puts not 
only the port cities on the Gulf coast in Louisiana and Texas 
but the interior territory on streams connecting with the intra- 
coastal canal directly on a great system of waterways, comprising 
thousands of miles in extent, giving us by means of the barge 
service the cheapest known form of tion between the 
Gulf section on the one hand, and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
paS, and other important centers of trade and commerce on 

other. 

The Government is now operating a line of barges between 
New Orleans and Birmingport, near B „ Ala. This barge 
line carries into the Mississippi River huge quantities of coal and 
iron, besides other important commodities and products. This 
line is not only proposed to be extended to the Appalachicola 
River in Florida but it is proposed to construct a canal across the 
peninsula of Florida, so as to connect with the canal system 
along the Atlantic coast, to a large extent already developed, 
touching all the important centers along the Atlantic and 
extending to Boston. 

REVIEW OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

But now to return and review the later legislative history after 
the adoption of the Dupré bill directing a survey. 

There was harmony among members of the Louisiana and 
Texas delegations, and I use the word “delegations” advisedly 
because I am familiar with the activity of all the members of the 
Louisiana delegation, and I wish to say that in all of this struggle 
to obtain results not only the two Senators but every member of 
the Louisiana delegation from districts not directly along the 
intracoastal canal stood ready at all times to assist in advancing 
the cause, and I am sure that the two Senators from Texas and 
the Members of the Congress representing Gulf districts can 
truthfully say the same about the Texas delegation. 

What I am about to state bears out the statement just made 
as to the unity of action of the members of the Texas and Louis- 
iana delegations interested in having this old project finally 
settled 


On June 4, 1924, the river and harbor authorization bill was 
reported to the House, and carried 34 new projects to be author- 
ized with an estimated total cost of $53,565,650. The largest 
authorizations, and Ishall confine myself to those over $10,000,000, 
carried in the bill as reported were: 


A TT T—T—T—T—X—X—X—v—————— 811. 200. 000 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors 11, 200, 000 
e e onan a 16, 000, 000 


At that time, and even unto this day, the right of way for the 
intracoastal canal had not yet all been obtained; and I wish to 
depart now from the text of my subject in saying that this asso- 
ciation and the members of the Louisiana and Texas delegations, 
who have worked so hard to put this project over—as well as all 
the people who live on the Gulf coast—deeply appreciate the 
action of the Legislature of Louisiana in carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the governor in making appropriations sufficieht to 
pay all amounts to secure all rights of way not previ- 
ously obtained. It was right that Terrebonne Parish should not 
be made to bear further burden. This movement has been as- 
sisted by no community more than it has been by the people of 
Houma and Terrebonne Parish. Its citizens and the parish treas- 
ury have expended much money, and the situation which con- 
fronted them made it impossible for them to pay for these rights 
of way; and, inasmuch as the entire State is to benefit by this 
project, it is well that the State should contribute this amount. 

Now, resuming my review of the authorization, our work had 
been so well done in so far as the Congress was concerned that the 
entire system was carried in the river and harbor bill of June 
4, 1924. The new project had been recommended by the Secretary 
of War to Congress on May 31, 1922. Due to the unavoidable 
circumstances the survey was omitted, as previously stated, from 
the harbor legislative act which became a law September 22, 1922, 
but by June 4, 1924, we had been able to set aside the policy of 
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Congress by the adoption of the Dupré bill and the Congress had 
allowed us the full estimate submitted by the engineers, 
$16,000,000. 

THE PRESIDENT INTERFERES 

But the President quickly informed the Committee of the 
House on Rivers and Harbors that the bill which aggregated 
$57,000,000 had to be reduced to $40,000,000, and the committee 
called upon those of us in the House and Senate from Louisiana 
and Texas to agree as to where the $9,000,000 they were willing 
to allocate to the Intracoastal Canal project should be expended. 
After mature deliberation, in view of the fact that Texas was 
willing to forego expenditure of funds from Galveston to Corpus 
Christi, those of us representing Louisiana felt that we could not 
refuse to accept the recommendation of the engineers to permit 
at that time the use of the alternate route via the Plaquemine 
Locks, provided the New Orleans-Morgan City route, via Harvey 
Canal, was also adopted. That seemed to be fair to us and 
seemed also the only expedient and sensible thing to do. 

Moreover, House Document No. 238, which is the recommenda- 
tion for the intracoastal beginning “at or near New Orleans to 
Corpus Christi, Tex.,” imposed upon the local communities the 
condition that no part of the funds appropriated should be ex- 
pended on this project until the Secretary of War was assured 
that barges, water craft, wharves, and terminals sufficient to care 
for 2,100,000 tons of freight per year had been provided for. 
Large interests in Texas had undertaken to supply this guarantee 
and had organized a company with several millions of capital for 
the purpose of assuring that this condition would be met. The 
section between New Orleans and Morgan City, via the Harvey 
Canal, was estimated to cost $4,000,000. The work to be done 
between Plaquemine and Morgan City was insignificant. There- 
fore, to have insisted to spend $4,000,000 of the $9,000,000 which 
the committee was willing to allocate to this project on the sec- 
tion between New Orleans and Morgan City would not have 
permitted the work to reach Houston where the interested parties 
who were willing to furnish the guaranty reside. 

There was another consideration which induced me, at least, 
to think that it was the best obtainable. The Congress no 
longer appropriates money for specific projects. A lump sum is 
appropriated and the Chief of Engineers allocates such amounts 
as he sees fit to such projects as in his opinion and that of the 
Board of Engineers seem most meritorious. The then Chief of 
Engineers, General Taylor, was very friendly to the Intracoastal 
Canal project, and stated to me that the limitation of $9,000,000 
to be expended between Plaquemine Locks and Galveston would 
cause no delay in obtaining the completion of the recommended 
Morgan City-New Orleans route. And then, again, there was no 
reason to expect that the rights of way in that section of the 
canal would very soon be obtained and turned over to the Gov- 
ernment, Our judgment was right in this, because all of the 
rights of way are not yet turned over, although we expect, since 
the legislature has made provision for the payment of these rights 
of way, that they will soon be turned over. Therefore, we agreed 
on a language which the House committee incorporated and the 
Senate retained adopting the Plaquemine route as well as the 
Morgan City-New Orleans route, and the language only limited 
the amounts which the engineers were permitted to expend until 
further action by the Congress. 

The act not only adopted the Morgan City-New Orleans route, 
but, under. the practice of the allocation of funds by the Chief 
of Engineers since that route was adopted, all that was necessary 
was later to repeal the limitation of $9,000,000, whereupon the 
Chief of Engineers could allocate the money to any section of 
the canal. We were further promised, in an exchange of letters 
between the Chief of Engineers and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the Senate, that both the Chief of Engineers 
and the Committee bn Commerce would support the additional 
$7,000,000 in the next bill. 

The amounts appropriated, below stated, will show how well 
the situation was understood by all of those having anything to 
do with the legislation. Results were obtained promptly, as we 
expected. 

Previous to June 30, 1924, there had been expended on the 
Intracoastal Canal, then called the Inland Waterways Canal, 
$3,294,689.39. Under the Dupré bill, to which I have already 
referred, there were authorized in the rivers and harbors act of 
March 3, 1925, the $9,000,000 heretofore referred to, and in the 
rivers and harbors act of January 21, 1927, $10,352,000. 

Thus, it will be seen that the authorizations have exceeded the 
$16,000,000 originally estimated. From June 30, 1924, to June 30, 
1930, there were expended on this project $3,618,714.91, and there 
were appropriated to June 30, 1930, $13,572,026.16, and there 
remained unexpended on June 30, 1930, $6,658,621.86. 

I refer to this compromise in adopting the alternate route from 
Plaquemine via Morgan City to Galveston because at the time 
that this was done there was much criticism of those of us from 
Louisiana who took part in its adjustment with the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. We were criticized for sacrificing the interest 
of New Orleans and of the people along the canal route between 
the Mississippi River via the Harvey Canal to Morgan City. Many 
of those who were not familiar with this adjustment found many 
things unpleasant to say about us, and I have given the history 
of this adjustment extensively to show that in the solution of 
the problem both the delegations from Louisiana and Texas 
were eminently fair one to the other and worked in perfect har- 
mony, which they did at all times, without which the project 
would not be in its present advanced stage. 
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THE CHICAGO CANAL 


One of the main extensions of the inland water transportation 
system, and one which will be of great benefit to the people of 
Louisiana and of the Gulf coast, is the 9-foot channel which has 
been authorized from the Great Lakes at Chicago to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Inasmuch as the extension of this service involves the 
question of diversion of water and may in the future lead to 
controversy between what are known as the Great Lakes cities 
and Chicago, I trust that I may be pardoned for stating a few 
facts which may not be known to all of you, in order that all 
might be informed of what is behind the controversy so that we 
may be found with our friends in future controversies and in 
line with our best interest. 

Under a Senate resolution agreed to January 23, 1923, the Vice 
President appointed Senators McCormick, REED of Pennsylvania, 
BROOKHART, MCKELLAR, and me, a special committee to investigate 
the problem of a 9-foot channel from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. We immediately proceeded to Chicago to make personal 
inspection of the work already done by the city of Chicago and 
the State of Illinois and to grant hearings to those who wished 
to be heard pro and con. No representative from any of the Great 
Lake cities appeared before us in Chicago or on this inspection 
tour. There was controversy between the people who lived on 
the Illinois River and those who lived in the city of Chicago. 
Those who lived on the Illinois. River protested against the pollu- 
tion of the waters in the Illinois due to the use of that stream for 
the disposal of sewage. The city of Chicago was then engaged in 
constructing works for the disposal of sewage that would cost 
some $300,000,000. The work was going on as rapidly as possible. 
The city of Chicago depended entirely on Lake Michigan for its 
water supply. It was asking the Government to permit the diver- 
sion of more water from Lake Michigan to relieve the people on 
the Illinois River. Until the completion of her sewage plant it 
had no alternative but to send some of its sewage down the 
Illinois River. 

On the other hand, the people on the Illinois River found 
great discomfort and a menace to health due to conditions we 
found. It was a difficult decision to render in view of the large 
number of people living in Chicago needing a pure-water supply, 
and we left this controversy without making a decision, hoping 
to discuss it upon reaching Washington. We had reduced all 
evidence to writing. 

We proceeded from Chicago to New Orleans by water, inspecting 
all works already done, and holding hearings in every town or city 
along the entire route. We found no opposition on this tour to a 
diversion of the necessary quantity of water to afford navigation 
for barges during low stages of the water in the river. On the 
contrary, everybody was in favor of the project. 

At that time we found that the city of Chicago had changed 
the course of the Chicago River and by dredging had forced the 
flow upstream and connected the source of the Chicago with the 
Desplaines River, a tributary of the Illinois. On the other hand, 
the State of Illinois, taking advantage of this new supply of 
water and finding it necessary in order to afford water transpor- 
tation facilities to erect locks and dams, had taken advantage of 
the opportunity to put in the necessary machinery to develop 
electric power. Each, the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois, 
had spent millions of dollars in this work and were desirous of 
having the Government do such work in the lower part of the 
Illinois River as would assure a 9-foot channel the year round. 

After completing our hearings at New Orleans, the committee 
returned to Washington, and for the first time the issue between 
the Great Lakes cities and the city of Chicago confronted us. 
Those opposed to the taking of water out of Lake Michigan 
showed that the lake levels were lower than they had been for a 
number of years. They showed that the lowering of the level 
of the water was affecting some of the harbors and opposed any 
diversion whatsoever. On the other hand, it was shown to us 
and borne out by Government records that the treaty between 
the United States and Canada dividing the flow of the water in 
the St. Lawrence River provided for a diversion at Chicago of 
10,000 second-feet, which quantity was deducted from the total 
water which the United States was entitled to use to generate 
electric power. Therefore it was plain, and the record disclosed, 
that the United States had claimed the right to diverge 10,000 
second-feet from Lake Michigan at Chicago. For many years 
there were strong advocates of connecting Lake Michigan by 
water with the Gulf, and this amount of water was deemed 
necessary to accomplish the feat. At the instance of Canada 
this amount had been deducted from the total which the United 
States would be permitted to take out of the St. Lawrence in 
compensation for what Canada took out of the St. Lawrence 
River to develop electric power. 

We told the representatives of the Great Lakes cities opposing 
diversion that we had consulted the Chief of Engineers, who 
stated that for less than $30,000,000 not only could the water 
level of the Great Lakes be restored to its highest recorded level 
but might be increased, and that we were willing to recommend 
that this be done. But what appeared to me, and probably to 
the others, was that the opposition to the diversion would not 
be satisfled with a better condition than that charged to the 
diversion. Their opposition, although not admitted, was based 
on the effect on the trade movements rather than to the diversion 
itself. Our conclusions recommended that the 9-foot channel 
be adopted; let Chicago be allowed the maximum amount under 
the treaty necessary in order to relieve the people on the Illinois 
River until such time as their sewage plants were completed, and 
further stated that, but for the apparent opposition of the Great 
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Lakes cities, we should have recommended the elevation of works 
already existing on streams connecting the several Great Lakes 
sọ as to raise the water level of all. 

The Great Lakes cities then went to court, seeking to prevent 
diversion. of any waters from Lake Michigan at Chicago. I was 
familiar with this whole situation, and appealed to friends in 
Louisiana who, in turn, secured the moral support of the city of 
New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, and the State was 
authorized to intervene and did intervene in court in behalf of 
the city of Chicago, the defendant. The case went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and Chicago won. Upon that report 
of our committee was based the ultimate adoption of the 9-foot 
channel from Chicago connecting the existing barge line service 
at St. Louis. 

The Iilinois Canal project was adopted and authorized by act 
approved July 3, 1930. 


POSSIBLE RECOVERIES ON COST OF INDUSTRIAL CANAL 


As is well known, Louisiana came by its laws by inheritance from 
the Code Napoleon. As distinguished from most States of the 
Union, she has a civil law system instead of the common law, 
and under that system she has maintained control and ownership 
of the water front along all navigable streams. Under the 
Louisiana constitution the agency of the State may not alienate 
this ownership. That policy has appealed to the people of Louis- 
iana since its separation from France, and is still part of the con- 
stitution of the State. I am thoroughly convinced that that 
policy is sound. The Congress itself, as I shall show in a moment, 
has adopted this policy with reference to rivers that are improved 
at the expense of the Government. 

The State of Louisiana built the industrial canal connecting 
the Mississippi River with Lake Pontchartrain. Therefore, not a 
natural river, the State having built it, the ownership vests in the 
State and in amending the constitution so as to authorize the 
issuance of bonds for its construction, the same policy with ref- 
erence to the water front of the canal has been adopted and en- 
forced and there has been no alienation along the front of the 
canal. I have no criticism to make of this policy, since it is con- 
sistent with the policy of the Congress expressed in statutes ap- 
proved March 4, 1915, and March 3, 1925. 

Section 560 of the Code of Laws of the United States permits 
the Secretary of War to refund private contributions when the 
amount of the contribution as agreed on is in excess of the amount 
required, unless there is a stipulation to the contrary which 
requires that all of the contributions be kept by the Secretary of 
War, while under section 561 the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to pay without interest any amounts advanced by private 
parties if such amounts are advanced without the condition im- 
posed by the Congress tHat it should not be reimbursed. 

There are many instances prior to the enactment of the statute 
of March 4, 1915, in which the Congress made reimbursements 
for amounts advanced or expended, but each case rested on its 
own merit. Since the act of 1915 and the act of 1925, however, 
the Congress has by statute expressed a fixed policy with refer- 
ence to contributions. It is also the policy of the Government 
that whenever any money is expended by the Government in the 
construction, or in the purchase, or refund of moneys advanced, 
that there must be public wharves to accommodate the general 
public and the commerce of the country. 

As I said before, since it is the policy of the State to own all 
wharves which are dedicated to the public, there is nothing that 
would interfere with our Constitution or the policy of the people 
of Louisiana in asking that the Government refund to the State 
the cost of the construction of the Industrial Canal. 

In the case of the Lake Charles Harbor, under which the 
Calcasieu and the Pass were improved, with the permission of the 
United States Government, by the Police Jury of Calcasieu Parish 
to a depth of 30 feet with a bottom width of 125 feet, and was 
paid for by the Police Jury of Calcasieu and the city of Lake 
Charles, recently, on June 20, 1930, the Congress authorized a 
survey of the work already done and asked that the engineers 
investigate and report on the amount expended by the local 
authorities in doing this work. The object of the supporters of 
this authorization to the Engineering Department is for the pur- 
pose of seeking to have the Government reimburse the amount 
advanced, Hearings thereunder will be held at Lake Charles on 
November 21, 1930. 

Some years ago the town of Morgan City organized the Atcha- 
falaya Bay Ship Channel Co. and opened a channel into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Under the act approved January 25, 1910, there was 
adopted a project on the Atchafalaya River from Morgan City to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which provided for taking over the channel 
dredged by local authorities and increasing the depth thereof to 
20 feet. Under authority contained in the act adopting the proj- 
ect a contract was entered into with the company for dredging 
the channel to the depth of 20 feet and its subsequent mainte- 
nance for the next three years at the cost of $500,000 for the 
new work and $30,000 for maintenance. The work of dredging 
the channel to 20-foot depth was completed in October, 1911, and 
the contract for three years maintenance and was termi- 
nated October 14, 1914. So that the company was paid $530,000 
for the work and maintenance. 

The Government took over the Hanson Canal, for which it paid 
$65,000; the Harvey Canal for $515,000; and the Barataria and 
sexe Canal, commonly known as The company canal,” for 

4.000. 
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State of Louisiana alone. Of course, there are many other in- 
stances in practically every State of the Union having harbors 
and navigable streams. 

In view of these cases cited, it would seem that the State of 
Louisiana should be able to recover from the Federal Government 
the amount expended in the construction of the Industrial Canal. 
Of course, if that were done, the tolls imposed for the use of this 
canal would have to be discontinued. 

This intracoastal project between New Orleans and Mobile Bay 
was adopted and authorized by act approved June 3, 1930, just 
before the recess of Congress. It will be timely to offer a bill at 
the reconvening of Congress to have the Government take over the 
Industrial Canal and to reimburse Louisiana for its expenditure in 
constructing this canal, as it is part of the route adopted. I shall 
offer such a bill on the first day of the coming session. 

In the meantime, the Government, recognizing the ownership 
of the canal in the State of Louisiana and consequently its right 
to charge tolls, is now paying for the use of the Industrial Canal. 
During the Railroad Administration, which formerly operated the 
Inland & Coastwise Waterways Service, the Lake Borne Canal was 
used, and, I am informed by General Ashburn, with disastrous 
financial results. But at that time it was necessary to use 
Lake Borne Canal because the Industrial Canal had not 
completed. The Inland & Coastwise Waterways Service paid the 
Alabama & New Orleans Canal Co. $20,000 a year for the privilege 
of operating through the canal, and, in addition, was committed 
to keep the canal in repair. The contract expi on June 30, 1923. 
As soon as the Industrial Canal became available it was im- 
mediately decided not to use the Lake Borne Canal because it 
was very much cheaper to pay tolls for boats passing through the 
Industrial Canal, and I am informed that the cost for using the 
Industrial Canal runs between $300 and 8600 a month, an average 
of about 8400 per month, and there is no cost for the upkeep of 
the canal. 

Much progress has been made in the extension of the Intra- 
coastal Canal from New Orleans through the Industrial Canal, 
Lake Pontchartrain to Mobile Bay, thence to Pensacola and to the 
ra eee River in Florida and up the Appalachicola and 
Chattahoochie Rivers to Columbus, Ga., thus extending the Intra- 
coastal Canal with a new system across the Mississippi River east- 
ward and thence along the Atlantic coast to Boston. 

A report of preliminary examination and survey from Pensacola, 
Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala., was transmitted to Congress June 19, 
1929, and printed in House Document No. 42, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, first session. A report of preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of the portion of the inland waterway from Mobile Bay to 
New Orleans was transmitted to Congress April 9, 1930, and printed 
in House Document No. 341, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 
These recommended projects were adopted, as I said before, in the 
harbors and rivers act approved July 3, 1930. The report on the 
operation of the inland waterway from the Appalachicola River to 
Mobile Bay is held in abeyance pending a report on survey of the 
Chattahoochie River with a view to improvement for navigation in 
combination with flood control, power development, and irriga- 
tion, under the provisions of House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 

It remains for those of us who have been working for the com- 
pletion of the Intracoastal Canal of Louisiana and Texas to do all 
we can to assist in the completion of the intracoastal waterway 
from New Orleans east along the coast and through Florida to 
connect with the Atlantic. This will make the canal, in which we 
are directly interested, on the Gulf coast much more valuable 
to us. 

CONCLUSION 

I feel that I can not conclude my remarks without giving due 
credit to Messrs. Roy Miller and René F. Clerc for their intelli- 
gent work in Washington in the Representatives and 
Senators from Louisiana and Texas, and I must say to this asso- 
ciation that its insistent and persistent work did much to expe- 
dite the success of the project. It wisely enlisted the support of 
the Mississippi River Association and all other similiar bodies 
engaged in advancing water transportation. The intelligent way 
in which it placed facts before the public of the Nation through 
these organizations greatly assisted us in obtaining favorable 
action in the Congress. 

Especially do I wish to commend the persistent and invaluable 
efforts of the Hon. C. S. E. Holland, the president of this associa- 
tion, as well as the other officers, who have made special sacrifice 
of time and funds in advancing the cause. 


THE WORLD COURT—ADDRESS BY H. RALPH BURTON 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered over the 
radio, Station WJSV, on December 2, 1930, by Mr. H. Ralph 
Burton, of Washington, D. C., on the subject of the World 
Court. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen: I have been asked to ad- 
dress you on a subject which affects the interests of every 
citizen—the World Court. 


I think it would be well, at the very outset of my remarks, to 
define with some particularity just what is meant when reference 
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is made to the World Court, for the term has apparently acquired 
in the minds of a great number of people a deceptive connotation. 

It will no doubt come as a distinct surprise to many to learn 
that, instead of being a court created as an independent tribunal 
directly responsible to the several member nations, it is in reality 
a court established by virtue of the provisions of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It acts not only as a judicial body for 
the settlement of disputes between nations, but also as legal 
advisor to the league, itself, and, in this last-named capacity, is 
required to render to the league advance opinions on any ques- 
tions which the league may submit to it. The significance of 
these advance opinions I shall touch on later. The inevitable 
domination of the court by the league will be appreciated when 
it is understood that the court’s judges are selected by the league, 
appointed by the league, and paid by the league, and, in the 
majority of cases, as shall be shown, the league is the only 
enforcing agency which can give effect to the court's decisions. 

“World Court is patently a misnomer, which is misleading to 
those who are asked to support it, and to believe in it as an indc- 
pendent and impartial judicial tribunal to which the nations of 
the world may look, without fear or favor, for the just and 
equitable determination of international disputes. “ League 

™ is a more appropriate appellation, and the one used in 

ically all European countries to-day, with the added ad- 
vantage that it prevents this court from being confused with The 
Hague Court of Arbitration, as is so often done in the United 
States. 

This, then, is wHat the World Court really is, and thus do we 
find ourselves to-day, presented with a proposition on the part 
of European nations to do what, through the decades of our 
meteoric rise to the most enviable position among the nations of 
the world, we have steadfastly refused to do, and that is to be- 
come entangled in an alliance developed out of the chaos in 
Europe by adherence to the World Court,“ technically known as 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, a department of the 
League of Nations, membership in which this Nation refused by 
an overwhelming majority only a few years ago. 

European nations now seek to embroil us in their problems for 
which we are in no way responsible, each with the hope, no 
doubt, that our resources might be enlisted to relieve their bur- 
dens ess of what disaster would be wrought to us. 
Brought forth under the guise of war prevention guarantees and 
assurances of world peace, those schemes have been accepted by 
thousands of our people without even attempting an analysis 
which would clearly show that, instead of a guarantee of peace, 
it is almost an assurance that in any conflict in Europe or else- 
where our Army and our Navy and our men can be impressed 
into service to compel obedience to the mandates of the League 
of Nations, bolstered up by the judicial decrees of its self- 
created so-called World Court in which the voice of this Nation 
would be feebly heard through the medium of one vote of one 
member, himself elected and paid by that same League of Na- 
tions, which not only will tell us to fight but when to fight and 
where to fight, though it is our own men who do that fighting. 

Let us consider some of the objections to the World Court. 

The assembly of the League of Nations makes the laws under 
which the court operates. We would therefore have no voice 
whatever in the making of the laws under which it would 
render its decisions. 

We would have but 1 vote against 54 votes in the assembly of 
the league and but 1 vote against 10 in the council of the league; 
and in the World Court (so called) we would have but 1 vote 
against 10 others. 

There has so far been no definite and complete code of laws 
adopted for the guidance of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice and therefore we have nothing upon which to base 
any conjecture as to what its decisions might be. 

In spite of the fact that under article 8 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations a program of disarmament is provided, the 
League of Nations in the 10 years of its existence has made no 
progress whatever in that direction, but on the contrary the land 
armaments of European nations are now far larger than before 
the World War in addition to which the naval establishments of 
some nations have been -greatly increased. 

As has already been stated, the judges of the world court are 
selected and elected by the League of Nations, as was done in the 
case of the Hon. Charles Evans H and Hon. Frank B. Kel- 
logg and the salaries to those judges are paid exclusively by the 
league. 

There is no higher court, no appellate tribunal, from which de- 
cisions of the world court may be appealed, and therefore the 
only recourse that the United States would have against an un- 
fair decision would be to its own Army and Navy, and they are 
being steadily reduced. > : 

The Senate of the United States, when it approved our entry 
into the world court under certain reservations, specifically pro- 
vided under section 2 of reservation 5 that the world court 
should not render an advisory opinion “in any question in which 
the United States has or claims an interest.” This proyision was 
designed specifically to prevent the court from stating in ad- 
vance what its opinion would be on questions relating to the 
Monroe doctrine, the restriction of immigration, tariff, and such 
other questions which directly and vitally affect us. It was ap- 
parently not agreeable to the signatories of the League of Na- 
tions to admit us into the league court with such reservations 
and after exhausting every means to avoid these restrictions, Mr. 
Elihu Root was chosen to find a way around the difficulty. He 
finally offered a substitute, which amounts to nothing more or 
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less than a repetition of what was already provided, that the 
United States may have the privilege of withdrawing from the 
court. 

It is of more than passing interest to remember that we had a 
situation similar to this in our own in the War of Seces- 
sion, which was provoked by a state of affairs almost identical. 
The States of the South felt that although they had become a 
part of the United States they still had the right to secede, with 
the result that probably the greatest civil war in history followed. 
Have we any reason to believe, or have we any guaranty, that in 
the event we wish to withdraw from the World Court we will 
not be subjected to an adverse decision of that tribunal as to our 
right to do so? If such a dispute arose we might find ourselves 
pitted against the world and at a time when our military and 
naval strength was reduced in efficiency through the urging of 
pacifistic doctrines. 

Is there, after all, any reason why the United States should yield 
to the wishes of a group of foreign nations banded together in a 
league to submit its problems to their court? It means surrender- 
ing our sacred independence to a court which, statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is admittedly a creature of the League 
of Nations, that same league which provides for an international 
military force to effect its mandates. 

There is not sufficient time at my to discuss the many 
objections to our joining the League of Nations, much as I would 
like to do so, nor can I discuss the relationship of the league to 
the court in all its phases. But it is necessary to refer in some 
degree to certain provisions of the league covenant, because 
through sheer audacity foreign nations have already without our 
consent assumed jurisdiction over the United States through the 
league, and we would do well, therefore, to contemplate how far 
they might go if we submitted to their court. 

Nonmember nations, without their consent, have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the League of Nations in such a way that 
in the event of a dispute such nations must be prepared to face 
war waged against them by all members of the league. 

Article 17 of the covenant o1 the league reads: 

“In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and 
a State which is not a member of the league, or between States 
not members of the league, the State or States not members of the 
league shall be invited to accept the obligations of membership in 
the league for the purpose of such dispute, upon such conditions 
as the council may deem just. 

“If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, and 
shall resort to arms against a member of the league, the provisions 
of article 16 shall be applicable as against the State such 
action.” 

Article 17, therefore, upon a careful interpretation will be found 
to exceed the scope of interrelation of members of the league, and 
assumes on its behalf jurisdiction over nonmember nations, placing 
in the council authority to determine the conditions upon which 
such nonmembers are invited” to become members for the pur- 
pose of a dispute that has arisen; and it goes further by giving to 
the council the authority to modify the provisions of articles 12 
to 16 of the covenant, which have to do with arbitration and settle- 
ments of disputes, as it may deem necessary. This article with 
almost unprecedented presumption even goes to the extent of pro- 
viding that the council, upon such “ invitation” (not if and after 
it is accepted, but before)— 

May institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dis- 
pute and recommend such action as may seem best.” 

This includes the United States, as nonmembers under this sec- 
tion are treated in exactly the same manner as members. 

Article 16 of the covenant of the league, which by article 17, 
quoted above, is invoked for the purpose of compelling obedience 
by nonmembers as well as members, provides that should a non- 
member nation resort to war, even to protect its interests against 
a member nation, it would 

Be deemed to have committed an act of war against all mem- 
bers of the league.” 

And to quote further from said article: 

“It shall be the duty of the council in such cases to recom- 
mend to the several governments concerned what effective mili- 
tary, naval, or air force the members of the league shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants 
of the league.” 

There is not the slightest question but that under article 17, 
in conjunction with article 16, if the United States after becom- 
ing a member of the World Court, decided to withdraw for 
reasons which it believed good and sufficient, and the court 
rendered a decision adverse to its withdrawal, it could regain its 
independence only by a war against the entire membership of 
the League of Nation’, because there is no higher tribunal to 
which an appeal from the decisions of the World Court may be 
made except the military and naval forces of the United States. 
We would, therefore, as a member of the World Court, be com- 
pelled to submit to its decisions, regardless of what we thought 
as to the fairness of its action, and if any dispute arose with 
reference to such a decision, the League of Nations, under 
article 17, regardless of whether a country is a member of the 
league or not, would “invite” (in other words, demand) that 
it become a member for the purpose of the dispute. Upon refusal 
on our part to do so and resort to war to maintain what it 
believed to be right, the United States would be subject to 
article 16, the provisions of which have just been quoted and 
the council could therefore “recommend to the several govern- 
ments concerned what effective military naval or air force the 
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members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used.” Could there possibly be a dispute between 
nations more likely to involve the displeasure of the league than 
a withdrawal from the World Court, being, as it is, the child 
of the league, created by it, its members elected and paid by it, 
and its every activity synchronized with that of the league? 

Let us consider a dispute that might well arise, and assume 
that one of the nations debtor to us should, for reasons which 
it deemed sufficient, repudiate its part of the 812,000, 000,000 
due the United States for loans during the World War. As a 
member of the World Court the merits of the controversy would 
have to be passed on by the court and in due course a decision 
rendered. 

We will assume further that such decision would be in favor 
of our opponent, an assumption that need not strain the powers 
of imagination when one considers that the interests of every 
other member nation comprising the court are opposed to our 
own, and when one remembers the constant agitation by foreign 
debtor nations for us to cancel those debts. Friendless and 
alone we would stand before the bar of the new international 
court of justice and have our rights passed on by judges drawn 
from the ranks of our debtors. There would be no appeal from 
the court’s decision, regardless of its unfairness, and any effort 
on our part as an independent nation to insist upon payment of 
what was justly due us would result in our being faced by 
the entire league, acting in concert and by force of arms, to 
give effect to the decision of its court. 

Is it conceivable that the people of the United States are to 
be considered so lacking in intelligence and perception that they 
are unable to appreciate the expressed determination on the 
part of foreign nations to subject the United States to the pro- 
visions of the covenant of the league enhanced through the 
medium of entry into the World Court? 

Would it be possible for even a school boy to read the provi- 
sions of article 17 in conjunction with article 16 of the cov- 
enant and not appreciate the menace which they contain? 

Could anything ibly be more inconsistent than those prin- 
ciples enunciated the foregoing treaty and the Kellogg peace 
pact; one providing machinery of war to compel obedience to 
the decisions of the council of the league, which would, of course, 
be guided by the World Court, and the others signed with great 
solemnity by most of the same nations? 

As a very flagrant existing instance of how citizens are misled by 
the failure of Government officials to tell the whole truth about 
our foreign relations, let me refer briefly to the Kellogg peace 
pact. No greater piece of diplomatic chicanery or hypocrisy was 
ever foisted upon the unsuspecting public than that treaty. 

If you should inquire or write to the State Department for a 
copy of what is know as the Kellogg peace pact providing for the 
renunciation of war, you would be given a pamphlet entitled 
“Treaty Series, No. 796,” which contains the following: 


ARTICLE 1 


“The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another,” 

ARTICLE 2 

“The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be which may arise between them shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” 

ARTICLE 3 


This relates solely to signatures. 

You would therefore have reason to believe, and upon no less 
than the authority of the Department of State, that those nations 
which had signed had really renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy, and that, ipso facto, all wars were renounced, and 
upon that representation the people of the United States were 
asked to consent to a reduction in their national defense, which 
they have done in the past few months. But this is absolutely 
untrue because every nation appearing among the signatories to 
that treaty made exceptions to its provisions which, taken 
together, permit war in the following instances: 

1, In self-defense. 

2. any State which breaks the treaty. 

3. In execution of obligations under the league covenants. 

4. In execution of obligations under the Locarno agreement. 

5. In execution of obligations under treaties guarantecing neu- 
trality, which presumably include the French alliance. 

It is quite apparent to anyone that these exceptions are destruc- 
tive of the very essence of the Kellogg peage pact as held out to 
the public, which has a right to expect such fundamental excep- 
tions to be included as a part of the treaty itself. 

They were, however, agreed upon through exchange of corre- 
spondence, wherein it was understood that they were to have the 
same force and effect as if included in the treaty, all of which is 
illustrated by the following extract taken from a letter from the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Chamberlain) to the 
American Ambassador (Houghton) with reference to the Kellogg 
peace pact, dated London, May 19, 1928, typical of all the others: 

* è + No. 4. Mr. Kellogg has made it clear in the speech to 
which I have referred above that he regards the right of self-de- 
fense as inalienable, and His Majesty’s Government are disposed to 
think that on this question no addition to the text is necessary. 

* * No. 6. “Mr. Kellogg's speech, however, shows that he 


put forward for acceptance the text of the proposed treaty upon 
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the un that violation of the undertaking by one party 
would free the remaining parties from the obligation to observe 
its terms in respect of the treaty-breaking State. 

* * * No. 7. “If it is agreed that this is the principle which 
will apply in the case of this particular treaty, His Majesty's 
Government are satisfied and will not ask for the insertion of any 
amendment. Means can no doubt be found without difficulty of 
placing this understanding on record in some appropriate manner 
so that it may have equal value with the terms of the treaty 
itself.” 

This is another example of that secret diplomacy which caused 
the World War, caused the tragedies following the World War, and 
will cause further tragedies which will threaten the very safety 
of the human race. This is another instance where the published 
text of a treaty is only a screen for a secret agreement made 
between governments without the knowledge or consent of the 
millions of men and women who will have to pay the cost in 
blood and treasure. 

I now continue the quotation: 

* © + No. 8. A clash might thus conceivably arise between 
the existing treaties and the proposed pact unless it is understood 
that the obligations of the new engagement will cease to operate 
in respect of the party which breaks its pledges and adopts hostile 
measures against one of its cocontractants.” 

* è No. 9. “Mr. Kellogg has made it clear in the to 
which I have drawn attention that he had no intention by the 
terms of the new treaty of preventing the parties to the covenant 
of the league or to the Locarno treaty from fulfilling their 
obligations.” 

» * „No. 10. The language of article 1, as to the renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy, renders it 
desirable that I should remind your excellency that there are 
certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which 
constitute ẹ special and vital interest of our peace and safety. 
His Majesty’s Government have been at pains to make it clear in 
the past that interference with these regions can not be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure 
of self-defense. It must be clearly understood that His Majesty's 
Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of 
action in this respect.” 

It would seem that the only purpose in not including these ex- 
ceptions in the treaty itself, where they belong, might reasonably 
be attributed to the desire upon the part of some one to give the 
treaty a meaning which it does not have. This apparently has 
been accomplished, as pacifists are constantly using that interpre- 
tation as a reason for scrapping our battleships and was cited as 
a basis for a “consultative pact” but still it has not been ex- 
plained that war has not been renounced as an instrument of 
national policy in the settlement of all international disputes. 

And now, to go a step further, how can our people be expected 
to believe in the sincerity of those statesmen who advise member- 
ship in the World Court, directly affected by the war enforcement 
provisions of the league, when at the same time they indorse the 
principles of the Kellogg peace pact, renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, unless all of the provisions for enforce- 
ment by war under the covenant of the League of Nations be abro- 
gated and all the exceptions to the Kellogg peace pact be con- 
sidered as not a part of that treaty? 

If the war provisions of the league covenant were abrogated and 
the Kellogg pact shorn of its damning exceptions and con- 
fined to the articles (Nos. 1 and 2) which purport to express its 
purpose, the League of Nations, of course, would automatically 
go out of existence, for it would then be but a voice crying in 
the wilderness, with power to force the nations of the world 
to heed its pronouncements and no mission to fulfill which could 
not better be fulfilled by The Hague Court of Arbitration. It 
needs no intensive argument to make clear that it is utterly 
inconsistent to maintain the authority to make war upon nations 
as provided under articles 16 and 17 of the covenant and at the 
same time uphold those principles enunciated in articles 1 and 2 
of the Kellogg peace pact. 

As final, absolute, and conclusive proof of how impossible 
would be enforcement of the provisions bf the Kellogg peace pact 
as represented to the people of the United States as a reason 
for the reduction of our national defense let us refer to article 
20 of the league covenant, which places an unqualified obligation 
upon its members, as follows: 

“The members of the league * * * solemnly undertake 
that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements incon- 
sistent with the terms thereof.” 

Article 16, as hereinbefore stated, makes provision for a means 
of enforcing the decisions of the council, as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend 
to the several governments concerned what effective military, 
naval, or air force the members of the league shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants 
of the league.” 

How, then, would it be possible for those same nations subse- 
quent to the signing of that agreement to promise to renounce _ 
war as an instrument in the settlement of disputes as provided 
in articles 1 and 2 of the Kellogg peace pact when they provide 
for war in article 16 and, in article 20, agree not to sign anything 
inconsistent with that provision? 

If they were absolutely sincere in declaring such to be the 
case, then not only should the provisions of articles 16 and 17 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations have been abrogated 
forthwith after the signing of the Kellogg peace pact but the 
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Covenant itself with its court-making power as well, for the two 
as held out to the public can not consistently exist at the same 
time when their basic principles are diametrically opposed. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that if such misrepresentation 
as shown is practiced in the case of the Kellogg peace pact that 
it will be done in other instances? 

Is it not, therefore, as important, if not more so, to avoid the 
dangers of foreign alliances because of what is unseen and un- 
told as it is for reasons which we do know, and, certainly, if we 
wish our independence to continue, we can not risk it upon 
foreign-entanglement treaties if the Kellogg peace pact is an 
example of what we are to expect from those to whom we intrust 
our safety in foreign relations. 

If war is not to be considered a national policy in the relation 
of one nation to another, the league would serve no pur- 
pose, and all disputes of an international character could be re- 
ferred to the Hague Court of Arbitration, of which we are a mem- 
ber, which has existed for years, and which has every attribute 
desirable without the potentialities of war, as its decisions depend 
for enforcement only upon the moral obligations of nations. 

Do not think for a moment because one holds an office of promi- 
nence in our Government that words of unfailing wisdom must 
necessarily flow from his lips; many positions in our Federal 
system are held by men who are imbued with ideas and doctrines 
which I believe, and I am sure you believe, are inconsistent with 
the traditional policies of our country. You are vested, each and 
every one of you, not only with the potentialities but with the 
right, God-given and constitutionally given, to think for your- 
selves; and it is to that ability and to that right that I appeal 
for your independent decision based upon such facts as are pre- 
sented to you. When you blandly accept doctrines promulgated at 
Washington without the precaution of careful analysis to deter- 
mine just what they mean, you are taken the chance of finding 
your country bound by foreign entanglements when 16 is too late 
to protest. 

THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recor an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune on conditions in the oil 
industry and also a news story appearing in the Moline 
Advance, printed at Moline, Elk County, Kans., on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, January 15, 1931] 
CERTAIN PITTSBURGH INTERESTS 


Traders on the New York Curb became suddenly interested in 
the stock of the Colombian Syndicate last week. Increased actiy- 
ity in this long-quiet listing was noticeable for several days. 
Brokers wondered what was back of it. They investigated in 
order that they might report to their customers. 

The investigation has revealed plenty. d the independent oil 
industry of Oklahoma should be as greatly interested in the 
report as any curb trader who is on the lookout for bargains. 

The stock of the Colombian syndicate was brought out, accord- 
ing to the brokers’ , by “certain New York and Pittsburgh 
interests” in 1919 at $11 a share, The syndicate listed as its 
assets leases on more than 700,000 acres of valuable oil lands in 
the Lebrija Valley district of Colombia. It was ready to begin 
development of this acreage, which had already been proven for 
prolific potential production. A contract had been entered with 
the Gulf Oil Co., which was prepared to produce and market the 
oil, paying the Colombian syndicate 10 per cent of cash profit 
plus 6 per cent of the oil. The “certain New York and Pitts- 
burgh interests were sitting pretty. Their 16 per cent was sure. 
In 1919 a share of the Colombian syndicate’s stock at $11 per 
seemed a whale of a good thing. 

As often happens in Latin American countries where American 
capital is invested, however, a period of “governmental insta- 
bility began in Colombia about this time. A man who feared 
that “certain New York and Pittsburgh interests," and perhaps 
British and Dutch interests as well, were about to drain the im- 
mense oil wealth of his country, became President of Colombia. 
He secured passage of a law prohibiting exportation of Co- 
Icmbian oll. 

Investors and stock traders and gamblers lost interest in the 
Colombian syndicate. It looked very much as though certain 
New York and Pittsburgh interests” had a white elephant on 
their hands. The syndicate stock dropped from $11 par to a low 
of 25 cents. Trading ceased. The issue became a has-been. 

For a dozen this was the status of the Colombian Syndi- 
cate's affairs. Its rich Colombian oil leases were just so much 
dead weight so long as the only market outlet for Colombian oil 
was, by Colombian law, that afforded by Colombia. How those 
“certain New York and Pittsburgh interests” must have longea 
during those years for revolution in Colombia as an excuse for 
our Government to send the marines to the little Republic to 
“guarantee governmental stability.” 

But the Colombians didn’t revolt. The “New York and Pitts- 
burgh interests had to bide their time. They bided well. 

Sefior Enrique Olaya Herrera was Colombian minister to the 
United States during much of this time. He kept his eyes open 
and was somehow convinced that his Government had visited a 
grave injustice upon certain New York and Pittsburgh interests. 
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He became most sympathetic. His one ambition was to return 
ng Colombia and become president in order that he might right 

e wrong. 

Señor Herrera evidently found strong support in out 
this purpose. No doubt those New York and Pittsburgh interests 
stood back of him to the last man—and to an appreciable num- 
ber of dollars—when he reentered the arena of Colombia’s do- 
mestic politics as a candidate for president. He won. 

Last week, when interest in the stock of the Colombian Syndi- 
cate was revived, somebody decided to see what was going on 
behind the scenes. It was learned that a special subcommittee 
of the Colombian senate had recommended repeal of the present 
law prohibiting exports of oil. With Sefior Herrera sitting as 
president, and having a congressional majority back of him, 
chances appeared good that the repeal would be speedily effected. 

This alone was good news to holders of the Colombian Syndi- 
cate’s stock, and to all who were looking for a good investment. 
Additional good news was received in the form of a rumor that 
the South American Gulf Oil Corporation, the subsidiary of the 
Gulf in charge of Colombian developments, had stated its inten- 
tions to begin work immediately on the Colombian properties of 
the Colombian Syndicate. This added to the interest. 

The Colombian Syndicate, though, needed more than a guaran- 
tee from the Colombian Government that it could export its 
Colombian oil. Before holders of the stock could feel that it was 
a good investment, they had to know almost that ready market 
‘sh on be found for every barrel of oil produced on those rich 
eases. 

At this crucial moment came another promising development. 
The United States Government, through of the Interior 
Wilbur, came to the rescue of the Colombian Syndicate's stock- 
holders. It virtually announced to all who wanted to buy this 
sitar Meer IE ona Bsc that the rich United States oll market 
wo open for their company as long as the Colombian 
leases could be drained of a drop of production for export. It 
offered them free access to the world’s richest petroleum market, 
at whatever cost to the thousands of American citizens who de- 
pana upon the production of oil from United States leases for a 


This seemed a gilt-edge guarantee. Would it hold good? As- 
suredly so. All the brokers who were on the lookout for new cus- 
tomers were quick to seize upon this stock issue for promotion. 

Any roughneck in any oll field in the United States can put two 
and two together from these facts and see what was back of 
Secretary Wilbur’s sudden announcement of opposition to an oll 


Those “certain New York and Pittsburgh interests” can be 
spelled out in full in the name of Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Cabinet of three United States Presidents. 
There are no interests in Pittsburgh besides the Mellon interests. 
me Gulf Oil Corporation and all its subsidiaries are Andrew W. 

on. 

In 1919 Andrew W. Mellon got hold of Latin American oil con- 
cessions that, if he could only be assured of a market for their 
production, would make him the most figure in the 
world’s richest industry. A few months later President Harding 
suddenly decided, while giving away the oil reserves ownei by the 
United States Government, that all the privately owned oil in 
this country should be ed for future use so long as our 
needs could be supplied from foreign fields. He inaugurated this 
policy of “oll conservation.” 

Andrew W. Mellon dominated the administration in its 
last days. He was reappointed by President Coolidge, who imme- 
diately decided that “oil conservation” was one of the bigzest 
issues facing him. A Federal oll conservation board” was cre- 
ated to handle the matter. This board continued to preach the 
conservation policy hatched by the weakling who all but dissi- 
pated the public-owned oil of this country across the top of the 
poker table in the little green house on K Street. While increas- 
ing thousands of American oil-field workers and coal miners were 
losing their jobs as a direct result of in imports of oil 
produced from Venezuelan leases by certain New York, Pitts- 
burgh, British, and Dutch interests, these great “ conservationists " 
hounded the American people into the belief that they should 
reserve the ever-increasing visible supply of American oil until 
the owners of rich foreign leases were permitted to exhaust their 
production, and until oil should no longer be in use as a fuel. 

Andrew W. Mellon dominated the Coolidge administration 
throughout. He was reappointed by President Hoover, who has 
left the administration of oil affairs in the hands of this same 
group of sycophants. They parrot the same inane preachments 
made by President Harding when he launched the “ conservation ” 
propaganda to pave the way for increased importation of Ven- 
ezuelan and Colombian oil. They continue to do everything 
within their power for certain New York and Pittsburgh interests. 

And there are United States Senators so blind that, though 
professing disgust with Andrew W. Mellon's running our Govern- 
ment for his own private benefit, they can not see what is 
going on. 


[From the Moline Advance, Moline, Elk County, Kans., Thursday, 
January 15, 1931] 
LET US HAVE PEACE 
By Stephen H. Frazier 
For 70 years the leaders of the oil industry have met every 
production problem. At no time did the producers lag in sup- 
plying all the crude oil necessary. 
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In drilling wells, Inventive minds have kept pace with the de- 
mand for equipment to drill wells to the depth of 10,000 feet. 
In geology the science has so far advanced that geologists are in- 
dispensable, not only in locating oil and gas pools, but also in 
measuring probable production and developing scientific methods 
of lifting the oil. In refining crude oil there has been an evolu- 
tion from its use as a medicine to a list of 2,000 articles useful 
in every phase of our complex civilization. 

In equipment every demand has been anticipated. Pipe is 
made that will hold together and withstand the pressure of a 
column of water 10,000 feet high. Cracking stills are made out of 
a billet of steel weighing a quarter of a million pounds. The 
walls of these stills are 2½ inches thick to withstand an enor- 
mous pressure to make antiknock gasoline, now necessary for high 
compression engines. There are also long pipe lines, engines, 
pumps, tank cars, and the efficient filling station where contact 
is made with the purchaser of gasoline, and where the marketing 
end of the industry has placed men of fine courtesy who have 
won the respect and confidence of the public. 

In distribution of the products of petroleum the men engaged 
have been well named “ the shock troops of the oil industry.” To 
them belongs the task of selling, and in every nook and corner 
in the world, in the Arctic Circle, at headquarters of the mighty 
rivers of the Tropics, in the interior of Africa, where cannibals 
still live, you will hear the bark of the gas engine—and on sale 
the products of crude oil. No industry has had a more efficient, 
aggressive salesmanship, and in remote places such sufficient 
quantities of its products in stock. 

Where Noah made his ark seaworthy by daubing its hull with 
thick oil (asphalt), where the Egyptian princess daubed the 
basket of reeds with thick oil (asphalt) and thereby saved to 
mankind the great law giver, Moses, where ancient men of the 
Nile embalmed their dead with thick oil (asphalt), where the fire 
worshippers burned oil for the salvation of their souls and then 
for 2,000 years or more failed to see the useful products in the 
black pitch, American salesmen are selling the refined products 
of American crude oil to the descendants of those who used only 
the thick oil. We advanced more in 70 years since Drake drilled 
his first well than had been the progress from the combined 
efforts of man since the dawn of time. 

The oil industry, which now ranks with the major industries 
in number of men employed, capital invested, and diffusion of 
its benefits, is faced with a serious problem—that of saving the 
40,000 small oil wells in Kansas and Oklahoma. Meetings have 
been held, committees have been working, governors of States 
have thundered, President Hoover has given it serious thought. 
Now in Washington, D. C., are meeting citizens of several States 
to implore Congress in some way to curtail the importation of 
oil to make an outlet for these wells. The American Petroleum 
Institute has had a meeting, the captains of the big oll com- 
panies have been quarreling trying to convince the public that 
their competitors are to blame, calling each other names, talking, 
carrying on newspaper propaganda that distorts the facts. 

In the meantime the wells are being ruined, the life time 
endeavors of thousands of American citizens are going into ex- 
tinction, banks calling loans, business men demanding payment, 
what has for 25 years been one of the prosperous sections of 
the Nation in past being laid waste, whole counties which have 
been active in development of oil now dormant, leases being 
surrendered to the farmers, drillers, tool dressers, pumpers, and all 
other labor idle and many without funds. This is a dangerous 
state of affairs. Elk County, Kans., where one-ninth of all prop- 
erty on the tax books is oll property suffers the loss of a large part 
of its assets. So the State is affected. Is is bordering on a 
condition of chaos. 

All this time the so-called leaders are talking and continue to 
talk and the salt water is seeping in, gradually, relentlessly de- 
stroying the oil wells. We cry out for a Roosevelt who would 
have said, “ Take care of these stripper wells first, then do your 
talking.” And do not forget that is just what Teddy would have 
done—but we are in an age of we will refer it to a committee 
who will report when they get ready.” 

Let us make a word picture of what the immortal Roosevelt 
would have done in this crisis. At first report he would have 
called into Washington all the leaders of the oll industry to the 
White House when all were seated Teddy would have said, “A 
great natural resource essential to the welfare of the Nation is 
in peril. A great section of our country is laid waste, thousands of 
useful citizens are being ruined, 200,000,000 barrels of oil that it is 
possible to recover is going to waste; human rights, national rights, 
are being violated.” Then we fancy the famous teeth, part of 
this justly famous American President would appear to the oil 
leaders like the teeth of a tiger. We hear him roaring out, “Go 
and take care of those oil wells and do it now. Do not talk back 
to me, if you must talk come back in 90 days, your job now is to 
take care of those oii wells, Good bye, gentlemen—and by the way 
just before you go I would suggest that I may call your attention 
to a way out. Let me see, I learn about 30,000 barrels is all the 
distressed oil now without a market, that is 900,000 barrels a 
month. 

“Will the gentleman representing the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana please come forward? I find you used American money, 
made from sales of your goods, to import from foreign lands in 
1929 crude oil to the amount of 12,574,777 barrels, gasoline 1,924,- 
312 barrels (1 barrel of gasoline equals 2% barrels of crude oil), 
and fuel oil and other products 20,599,448 barrels, in around 
36,000,000 barrels of oil. 
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“Will the gentleman representing the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey come forward? Thank you, I see your company imported 
22,588,000 barrels of crude and 294,460 barrels of other products. 
Very much pleased to note you did not import gasoline, thereby 
giving American labor work. 

“Will the gentleman representing the Gulf Oil Co. come for- 
ward? I see we are improving all the time; while you did not 
import any gasoline or other products I do note you imported 
21,691,487 barrels of crude. 

“I understand the Shell Oil Co. has a representative present; 
would he kindly come forward? Thank you. I see by the figures 
you must have a sizeable refinery in Venezuela. I see it is rated 
at 250,000 barrels daily capacity, that is one of the world’s largest 
refineries, so I have gone into your case a little more thoroughly. 
I note you dumped, free of duty into our country, 3,501,348 bar- 
rels of gasoline; this equals 8,753,070 of crude oil. I also note 
you shipped in other products 7,699,311 barrels. 

“This total we find that you four imported 76 per cent of all 
crude oil, 81 per cent of all gasoline, and 95 per cent of all other 
products, 

Now I want to be fair to your companies, but I find you are all 
interested in a large way as producers in the Mid-Continent field. 
One or the other’s pipe lines of yours reach within a few miles of 
this distressed oll area and I want you to reduce your imports 
and take this distressed oil and do it now. 

“Now, I want to address a word to you gentlemen representing 
the Atlantic Refining Co. I find you imported 2,863,794 barrels 
and Cities Service Co. 1,843,170 barrels; Sinclair Refining Co. 
5,850,000 barrels; Sun Oil Co., 167,171 barrels; Texas Corporation, 
1,800,656 barrels of crude and 445,000 of other products; Tide 
Water Co., 4,207,577 barrels of crude; and Warner Quinlin Co., 
2,005,807 barrels; and 150 other little importers 2,106,186 barrels. 
In all, I find your companies imported a grand total, reduced to 
crude oil, roughly, 121,000,000 barrels of oil. This is, roughly, 10 
per cent of our comsumption. Now, I want to ask you gentlemen 
is it possible that there is not enough business ability, patriotism, 
common fairness to the American oil producer and allied indus- 
tries, farmers, and the public interest to meet this simple issue? 

Do I hear some one say, Business is business. We will buy our 
oll where we can buy the cheapest, regardless of the stripper oll 
wells going to salt water, and you have no law to stop us. The 
Senate of the United States is with us, and you can't put a tariff 
on crude oil?” I think I can see our beloved Teddy, the Presi- 
dent of all the oppressed, champion of the people, rage and thun- 
der. There are rights that transcend all laws of the land or of 
business. There are human rights, national rights; the very safety 
of the national scheme of government is involved; our labor is 
idle; our property is going to destruction, useful citizens going 
bankrupt. Cut down these imports or I will invoke the law of 
the embargo. If anyone is to be crucified, it will not be the 
citizens; it will be your companies. You are now dismissed.” 

But I have been in a trance. I wake up. I find we have no 
2-fisted he-men left. The leaders of the Nation are listening to 
the siren voice of the importers. They simply will not hearken to 
the cry without the castle, crying for bread. The power says, 
“Why doesn't the mob eat cake?” 

The Nation is at the crossroads; a danger sign is up. Are we 
plunging to a fall? America first, last, and always. Gentlemen, 
permit me to quote Shakespeare, Wherein I'll catch the con- 
science of the king.” 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. From the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation I report back favorably without 
amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 222) relating to 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
a contract with the Rio Grande project, and I submit a 
report (No. 1330) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution reported by 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the joint resolution be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That nothing contained in the act approved May 
28, 1928 (45 Stat. 785), entitled “An act extending the time of 
construction payments on the Rio Grande Federal irrigation 
project, New Mexico-Texas,” shall be construed to deny authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to enter into a contract with the 
Elephant Butte irrigation district of New Mexico and/or El Paso 
County Water Improvement District No. 1, of Texas, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 636), and/or the act approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 
672). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 
We will come to the calendar later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to yield. 
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Mr. BRATTON. This measure will not be on the calendar 
to-day. It is a local measure, and unless it passes to-day it 
will be too late. 

Mr. McNARY. I concede all that; but I insist on the 
regular order. Later in the day, when we reach the calen- 
dar, the Senator will have ample opportunity to take up 
this matter. 

Mr. BRATTON. I doubt it. 


FEDERAL LAND-BANK MORTGAGES 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I request that there be in- 
serted in the Recorp the resolutions passed by the Farmers’ 
Association of Covington County, Ala., with reference to 
Federal land-bank mortgages, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. . 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Record and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Covington County: 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Covington County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, held in Andalusia, Ala, on the 
13th day of January, 1931, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed and adopted by said stockholders at said meeting: 

“ Resolved, That the stockholders of the Covington County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association do hereby petition Congress of the 
United States to pass and enact some kind of legislation that will 
enable and assist the Federal Land Bank of New Orleans to extend 
until next fall or for one year from the date due the installments 
due from farmers of said association who are unable to meet their 
installment this past winter and fall. i 

“ Resolved further, That it is the opinion of the stockholders of 
said Covington County National Farm Loan Association that from 
30 to 35 per cent of the farmers and members of said association 
will be unable to meet their installments this year, and unless 
something is done for them, they will lose their homes.” 

STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Covington County: 

I, J. L. Murphy, secretary-treasurer of the Covington County 
National Farm Loan Association, hereby certify that the above is 
a true and correct copy of the resolution adopted by the stock- 
holders of said association at its annual meeting held on January 
13, 1931. 

J. L. MURPHY, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I offer a Senate resolution and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 411) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is directed, 
under the authority conferred by section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, and for the purposes of that section, to investigate the 
differences in the costs of production of the following domestic 
articles and of any like or similar foreign articles: Dried beans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall have to object until 
the morning business is concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG subsequently said: Mr. President, a 
moment ago the Senate passed a resolution in the usual 
form calling upon the Tariff Commission for an investiga- 
tion into a certain commodity. A few moments earlier I 
presented a resolution asking for precisely the same form 
of consideration by the Tariff Commission of the tariff on 
beans. The Senator from Oregon objected at the time 
because of the order of business under which we were then 
operating. He does not now object, and I ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brncuam in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Michi- 
gan for the present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 

CODIFICATION OF LAWS RELATING TO WAR VETERANS 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer a Senate resolution, which I ask 
may be read by the clerk, and then I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 412) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is re- 
quested to prepare and transmit to the Senate, in form suitable 
to be printed, a codification of all Federal laws relating to the 
veterans of our various wars, which codification shall contain 
(1) appropriate explanatory notes and annotations to each sec- 
tion of such codification, and (2) suitable headings, reference 
tables, and indices, for the purpose of available a clear 
one complete statement of all the rights and privileges of such 
veterans. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is that admissible under the present order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be. That order has 
been reached. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATIONS BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 389, submitted by 
Mr. SHortripce on the 5th instant, and it was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is directed, 
under the authority conferred by section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, and for the purposes of that section, to investigate the 
differences in the costs of production of the following domestic 
articles and of any like or similar foreign articles: Dried whole 
eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 390, submitted by 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE on the 5th instant, and it was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is directed, 
under the authority conferred by section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, and for the purposes of that section, to investigate the dif- 
ferences in the costs of production of the following domestic 
article and of any like or similar foreign articles: Casein. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp a letter addressed to me by the National Poultry, 
Butter & Egg Association, together with an article appear- 
ing in a certain publication, to which I invite the attention 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER & Ecc ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill, January 9, 1931. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sm: In the matter of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 389, calling upon the United States Tariff Commission to 
investigate the differences in the cost of production of dried 
whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen, I hand you 
herewith an article taken from the National Poultry, Butter, and 
Egg Bulletin for the month of December, and also an editorial 
on the subject that appeared in the same issue. 

Very truly yours, 
H. F. Jones, Executive Secretary. 
[From the National Poultry, Butter, and Egg Bulletin, Chicago, 
III., December, 1930] 
FROZEN AND DRIED Ecc INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES DEPENDS UPON 
AN ADEQUATE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
(By Albert K. Epstein, consulting chemist and engineer, Chicago) 

Food preservation is one of the oldest arts of civilized man; the 
savage either feasted or fasted. At the early dawn of civilization 
man began to realize that food products spoil and become unfit 
for human consumption unless they are properly preserved during 
the season of the year when the crop is plentiful so that he may 
consume it when the product is scarce. 

Human progress may be measured by the degree of development 
of the art of food preservation. A country which is highly civi- 
lized and which has a complex industrial and economic system, 
with a large urban population, must also have a highly developed 
food-preserving industry. 

The preservation of eggs has been practiced as an art from the 
early dawn of history. However, it is only within recent years 
that egg preservation by means of freezing or drying has become 
industrialized on a large scale. 

With the development of the science of engineering, particu- 
larly that of producing economical artificial refrigeration, freez- 
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ing of eggs became one of the established industries in od 
preservation, A 

During the last part of the nineteenth century the freezing 
and drying of eggs in the United States was begun on a small 
scale. Because of certain economic conditions it has been trans- 
ferred to China, by English industrialists, and thus for the past 
years China, as is well known, produced large amounts of frozen 
and dried egg products. 

It is only within recent years, aided by the cooperation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that the freezing of 
eggs has intrenched itself in the United States as one of our 
industries and it is growing rapidly from year to year. How- 
ever, the drying of eggs is still considered a Chinese industry 
exclusively. 

Frozen-egg products are becoming recognized more and more 
as an important raw material in some of our food industries. In 
fact, for certain food products they are more suitable, more eco- 
nomical, and more convenient to use than shell eggs. - 

Frozen eggs appear on the market in three forms, namely, 
mixed whole eggs, frozen yolks, and frozen whites. Recently, as a 
result of certain scientific technical developments, the various egg 
products are specially processed and treated with some materials 
so as to improve their physical properties and their functions in 
the food products in which they are used. 

The total United States consumption of frozen and dried egg 
products has increased gradually from about 103,000,000 pounds 
in 1921 to about 185,000,000 pounds in 1929. The total amount 
of shell eggs placed in cold storage at 29° to 30° F. in 1929 was 
only about 14 per cent of the total shell-egg production, and the 
amount used in the form of dried and frozen products is about 
5.2 per cent of the total shell-egg production. This represents 
practically one-fourth, or 25 per cent, of the total amount of eggs 
preserved in the shell, frozen or dried form. This quantity of 
frozen and dried egg products has an effect upon the general egg 
business. The monetary value of the frozen and dried eggs con- 
sumed in the United States in 1929 represents approximately the 
sum of $45,000,000. ` 

The largest amount of frozen eggs is used in the baking indus- 
try. Thus frozen yolks and frozen mixed eggs are used in the 
preparation of various sorts of pound cakes, sponge cakes, layer 
cakes, and various types of sweet goods. Frozen whites are used 
in the preparation of angel-food cake, icing, filling, and various 
types of confections, As much as 30 to 40 per cent of some 
cakes consist of egg material. 

The function of eggs in cake is not only to add a certain 
amount of flavor and taste to the finished product but also to 
impart to various types of cakes a characteristic consistency, such 
as texture, body, and lightness, and to contribute materially to its 
food value. 

In order to get an approximate idea regarding the possibilities 
of the amount of eggs that the baking industry will consume in 
the future, it is necessary to consider the baking industry from an 
industrial standpoint. 

Because of changes in our economic conditions, the housewife 
does not prepare her food products at home, but prefers to pur- 
chase them in a convenient form. As a result of this the bread 
industry has grown tremendously, and about 90 per cent of the 
total bread consumed in the United States in large cities and 
about 80 per cent of the bread consumed throughout the entire 
country is made in the large industrial plants. 

The bread baker has finally convinced the housewife that he can 
furnish her a loaf of bread which is better, more uniform, and 
more palatable, and do so much more economically than she 
can at home. 

You can readily see, then, that the bread trade has practically 
reached its saturation point. Extensive expansion in the bread 
industry is not possible, since the public is not likely to eat 
more bread. The industrial baker, therefore, has to rely on an 
increase in population for an increase in his business, and the 
population is not growing very rapidly. 

On the other hand, we find at present that less than 30 per 
cent of the total of cake products consumed in the United States 
are prepared in the factory, and more than 70 per cent is still 
made by the housewife. The housewife still believes that she 
can make a better cake than the commercial manufacturer 

Within recent years various industries in the United States 
who manufacture baking machinery and various other baking 
accessories, have begun to concentrate their efforts, with the aid 
of scientific institutions, on placing the cake manufacturer on a 
large industrial basis, such as they have done in the bread 
industry. 

We can see the writing on the wall. Many large bread fac- 
tories are now entering the cake industry. They are improving 
the product from day to day, and there is no doubt that within 
the next 10 of 15 years the cake industry will be in the same 
place that the bread industry is at present. Thus we have the 
possibility of increasing the consumption of frozen eggs in the 
cake industry at least 300 per cent. 

Another food industry which has developed with great strides 
within the past 10 years is the manufacture of mayonnaise and 
other salad dressings. On account of the change in the dietary 
habits of the American people, large quantities of green vege- 
tables are being consumed in American homes. Thus we see that 
‘the acreage of lettuce has increased about 300 per cent in the 
last few years. Some vegetables are insipid and tasteless; salad 
dressing adds taste and flavor and makes the vegetables more 
palatable. For this reason the sale of salad dressings has in- 
Thus, in 1920, the total production of salad- 


creased enormously, 
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dressing products in the United States amounted to less than 
$10,000,000, whereas in 1929.a hundred million ‘dollars’ worth of 
various salad ig products have been placed in the homes of 
the American housewives. 

It has been recognized by food technologists in the mayonnaise 
industry that certain types of frozen-egg products are better and 
more suitable for the manufacture of mayonnaise than shell 
eggs. This is due to the fact that as a result of the freezing and 
other processes which the prepared egg product undergoes the 
product becomes a better emulsifying agent for the oils, spices, 
and vinegar, thus preventing their separation and producing a 
mayonnaise of better consistency than that obtained with shell 


eggs. 

The egg content of salad dressings varies from 6 to 12 per cent. 
As a result of recent surveys it became known that the mayon- 
naise industry has not reached its saturation point. A large part 
of our population in the Central States and the South are becom- 
ing more and more educated to the fact that green vegetables are 
essential to the diet. The increase in the consumption of vege- 
tables brought about an increase in the consumption of eggs in 
the form of salad dressing. Our foreign population is becoming 
Americanized, adopting the American culinary art and dietary 
habits. The foreign population are potential consumers of mayon- 
naise products, which means an eventual increase in the mayon- 
naise business, 

The confectionery industry absorbs a large amount of frozen- 
egg whites. Thus, for the preparation of certain types of candy, 
such as marshmallows, cream centers, nougats, meringues, etc., 
frozen-egg whites are adaptable. In this industry it is a recog- 
nized fact that they can get a better finished product with the 
frozen eggs which are packed in the early spring from April and 
May eggs than from the whites separated from cold-storage shell 


eggs. 
The noodle industry is utilizing a large amount of frozen 
According to the Federal food law, egg noodles must con- 
tain at least 5½ per cent of the solid material of eggs. In order 
to obtain the proper color in egg noodles, the manufacturers 
must use about 20 per cent of the whole egg material, based upon 
the flour. 

The noodle industry is growing very rapidly. Thus, this year 
the Noodle Manufacturers’ Association is launching a $2,000,000 
educational campaign, as a result of which the consumption of 
frozen eggs in the form of noodles will increase. 

Frozen eggs are also used in ice cream. Besides adding flavor, 
it has a certain technical advantage, in that it reduces the time 
of freezing and produces a better texture. At present eggs are 
used only in certain localities in ice cream, but as a result of 
scientific study the important technical advantages obtained from 
the use of eggs in ice cream mixes are becoming more apparent to 
the manufacturers, and it is believed that in the near future it 
will become a common-trade practice. 

The total consumption of ice cream per annum is about 
250,000,000 pounds. It is estimated that only about 4 per cent of 
the total ice cream produced at present contains egg products. 
If the ice-cream manufacturer becomes convinced that eggs are 
essential in his product, 10,000,000 pounds of eggs may be con- 
sumed annually by this industry. 

Dried eggs are used to a much smaller extent than frozen eggs 
in the United States. As a matter of fact, there are many indus- 
tries in which the dried eggs can replace frozen eggs, depending 
upon the relative market value of these two products. When 
frozen yolks were high in the United States, China was throwing 
large quantities of powdered yolks into this country, which were 
used in the manufacture of ice cream, noodles, and other baked 
products. However, there are some food industries which must 
use powdered-egg products. Powdered eggs are used in the 
preparation of various doughnut flours, and dried-egg albumen 
is used in the preparation of meringue powders and, to a lesser 
degree, in the preparation of some baking powders. Egg albumen 
is also used in confections, 

Chinese exporters have testified before the various tariff com- 
missions that it was impossible to substitute the frozen-egg 
product for the dried-egg product. As a general statement this 
is not true. There are only certain isolated cases in which the 
dry products must be used in the preparation of doughnut flours, 
meringue powders, and baking powders. As a matter of fact, in 
other food industries where eggs are used it is possible to sub- 
stitute the frozen product for the dried and vice versa. This 
became obvious in the years of 1923 and 1927, respectively, when 
China had civil war, and the importation of dried products from 
China was curtailed. During that period a large amount of 
American packed frozen eggs was used in products which had 
formerly been made with Chinese dried eggs. 

In 1928, on account of a large accumulation of frozen whites 
in this country, whites were very cheap and a number of con- 
fectioners substituted in their formulas the American frozen 
whites for the Chinese dried-egg albumen. Thus it is evident 
that in most industries, where the use of the dried and frozen 
products are interchangeable, the dried product will be used if 
it is offered at a cheaper price. 

Whole eggs and yolks are dried by the usual apparatus and by 
the usual methods used in drying milk products. The egg ma- 
terial is sprayed in a vacuum or dried on a drum which is heated. 
Some plants still use the shelf system of drying mixed eggs or 

olks. 

7 The drying of egg albumen in China is carried out in a very 
primitive manner. The product is allowed to become putrid 
and decomposed to such an extent that it can not be dried with- 


out coagulation. Therefore it is neutralized with ammonia and 
then dried in open trays. Practically all Chinese dried-egg albu- 
men imported into the United States has a putrid, unpleasant 
odor, which results from the decomposition of the albuminous 
material. This odor, of course, is masked with flavoring in- 
gredients used in the confectionery industry. 

The type of dried products produced in China is not up to 
the standard of the high quality of food products produced in 
the United States. If the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as State food departments, would have the necessary 
funds to provide for additional facilities to examine the dried 
Chinese egg albumen at the point of entry, they would condemn 
a larger portion of these products on the basis that they are 
decomposed and putrid. 

I am convinced that the various food departments would not 
tolerate the sale for food purposes of liquid or frozen whites pre- 
pared in the United States if they were allowed to decompose 
in the same manner as the Chinese product before drying. The 
Chinese exporters have made our Congress believe that the 
Chinese are the only people who have the great secret for pro- 
ducing dried-egg albumen which can be used satisfactorily for 
confectionery purposes, and they implied in their arguments 
that we in the United States don’t know how to produce a suit- 
able commercial product. This accusation is untrue and is an 
insult to the entire food engineering profession and to the food 
manufacturers of the United States. 

In the manufacture of all sorts of foods on a commercial 
scale, especially in the manufacture of dried food products, this 
country is a leader. In fact, we are much further advanced in 
the practical application of food manufacture than any other 
civilized country in the world. 

When the Soviet Government desired to industrialize Russia on 
the 5-year plan they came to the United States to learn our 
method of food manufacture, our methods of food preservation, 
and our methods of drying and freezing food products. They did 
not go to China. 

The fact is that we have actually produced in the United 
States, on a commercial scale, egg albumen which is not only 
equal to the best of the Chinese products but infinitely better 
in every respect. 

In 1928 a plant was equipped in Chicago to dry egg albumen. 
The product produced is not putrid; it is sweeter in taste and 
has a greater foaming value than the best of the Chinese prod- 
ucts. This has been recognized by various food industries, in- 
cluding confectioners, who had been using the Chinese product. 

The factory operated only for a few months and was compelled 
to shut down on account of Chinese competition. Another plant 
in Kansas made an attempt to dry yolks and mixed eggs, but 
met with a similar fate. 

It is true that we have not developed an egg-drying industry in 
the United States, not because we are incapable of producing dried 
eggs, but because the existing tariff is not sufficient to protect and 
permit us to compete with the Chinese product. In China, a 
workman gets about 35 cents per day and in the United States, 
no decent, self-respecting American, even in these hard times, can 
live on this wage. 

It is the opinion of those concerned that the recently enacted 
tariff on frozen-egg products will be a stimulus to develop the 
American frozen-egg industry on a large commercial scale. There 
is no doubt but that American food technologists will pay more 
attention to the selecting of raw material and to the p 
of eggs in a better condition so as to produce a product with bet- 
ter commercial qualities. 

It is true that in 1929 we still had a large importation of 
Chinese frozen-egg products. This was due to the fact that the 
Chinese exporters instinctively felt that the tariff on the frozen 
eggs would be passed and they kept their boats rushing to the 
American ports dumping as much of their product as possible 
before the tariff went into effect. 

It is believed that the tariff of 11 cents per pound passed re- 
cently by Congress is sufficiently high to keep out the Chinese 
frozen-egg products or at least high enough to make possible 
American packers to compete with them, 

The effect of the increase of the tariff on frozen eggs in 1928 
from 6 to 7½ cents and in 1930 from 8 to 11 cents became notice- 
able in that since 1928 there is a tendency for the importation of 
frozen eggs to fall off gradually. However, since there was no 
corresponding increase in tariff in the dried-egg products, the im- 
portation of dried products from China has increased. 

As pointed out above, in many food industries, dried eggs can be 
used interchangeably with frozen eggs and in order to establish a 
safe industry in this country we must have sufficient protection 
on dried-egg products. 

SUMMARY 

We have seen that the consumption of frozen and dried egg 
products in the United States is not a negligible quantity, and in 
1929 the volume was about 185,000,000 pounds, which was about 
one-fourth the total eggs placed in cold storage that year, and it 
had a monetary value of about $45,000,000. 

The food industries which are using these products at present 
are developing rapidly, and for this reason the consumption of the 
frozen and dried egg products in the future will increase propor- 
tionately. 

It has been pointed out that in 1929 the average consumption 
of eggs in the United States was about 251 eggs per capita per 
year or about two-thirds of an egg per day per capita. We there- 
fore can not state that we have an overproduction of eggs; rather, 
we have an underconsumption as the consumption of one egg per 
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day per capita will result in an increased proproduction 
the United States of about one-third or 2396 car cent. epic a 
This increased consumption of eggs per capita will come about 
by the use of more various frozen and dried egg products in vari- 
ous food industries; in fact, as a result of the educational cam- 
paign carried on now, which shows that eggs are not a luxury but 
one of the most economical natural wholesome food products, the 
pales may 127 Ne the nabit of having a package of dried 
er pan em liberally in ' 
and for other household a e 
Whether or not we are going to have an established safe and 
sound frozen and dried egg industry in the United States will 
depend upon the protection we will get on dried-egg products 
which are at present prepared exclusively in China. 


TARF Dury on DR EGGS INADEQUATE 


On page 3 of this issue of the Bulletin we present a re- 
pared by Albert K. Epstein, in which he 8 the 3 
opinion that a safe and sound frozen and dried-egg industry 
depends upon an adequate protective tariff on dried eggs. 

The fact sup his statements is that for the first elght 
months of the year 1930 a total of 8,164,255 pounds of dried eggs 
were imported into the United States. It was recently pointed out 
to the United States Tariff Commission that it would require over 
product in the equivalent to the proportions cf dried whole ease 

valen ons of dried whole 
dried yolks, and dried albumen. ae oe 

Placing the proposition in another aspect: On September 1, 1930, 
there was a surplus of 2,075,000 cases of shell eggs in the cold 

warehouses in excess of the 5-year average. This means 
that the f importation of dried eggs approximated 50 per 
cent of the surplus holdings. 

The present tariff duty on imported dried eggs is thoroughly 
inadequate. By reason of the inadequacy the equivalent of 1,000,- 
000 cases of shell eggs came into the country. To the extent of 
a million cases we did not hold our domestic trade, but China got 
it—got it in spite of a protective tariff that Congress said would 
be adequate. 

The poultry industry of the United States has been constantly 
expanding. Exportatſons into foreign countries are constantly 
decreasing—comparatively nil, 

In the present situation we adhere to the belief that the domes- 
tic trade can be protected only by means of an adequate protective 
tariff on dried-egg importations. 

On the general proposition legitimate inquiries are: What agri- 
cultural products are there to-day, outside of poultry and eggs 
and the dairy products, that the general farmer is producing and 
selling on a cash basis with profit? What other farm products are 
there that daily, year in and year out, flow from the general farm 
to market on a strictly cash basis? It is common report that the 
general farmer depends almost entirely upon the cash he receives 
for these commodities for his day-to-day living. If reports be true, 
then, some person should be urging an embargo against foreign 
importations of dried eggs for, at least, a temporary period. 

Mr. Meyers, of the Land o’ Lakes Creameries (Inc.), was recently 
on the Chicago market and was quoted as saying, in substance, 
that, in the face of falling prices, dairy farmers are increasing 
their production of the dairy products so that required cash-money 
incomes may be maintained through the production of greater 
volume. Mr. Meyers’ observation is the father of our embargo 
thought, because some foreign importations come into the United 
States for the primary purpose of establishing credits in the United 
States. The procurement of production costs is a secondary con- 
sideration. On this proposition it would seem that, in certain 
instances, the United States Tariff Commission, in considering the 
application of tariffs, could take into account, as a primary con- 
sideration, the generally well-known effect of foreign importations 
on the American markets, rather than the cost of production in 
foreign countries, on the theory that the ordinary affairs of life 
which tariff commissioners know as men, they are not compelled to 

as commissioners. 

The following editorial under the caption of Increased Butter 
Tariff is reproduced from a recent issue of the Wisconsin State 
Journal: 

“ Governor Kohler took a step in aid of Wisconsin farmers when 
he petitioned President Hoover to take executive action for an 
increase in the tariff duties on foreign butter. 


“The Federal Tariff Commission has already submitted figures 


intimating the butter tariff was not high enough to insure protec- 
tion to the American producers, and while, perhaps, President 
Hoover will desire further inquiry by that body, prompt action 
should be taken by the commission to place before the President 
the necessity of immediate action. 

“Congressman MERLIN HULL warned Congress that just such a 
situation as is now occurring was likely to happen. Australia, with 
a large surplus of butter upon its hands, has dumped 10,000,000 
pounds of Australian butter on the New York market, some of 
which is being sold as low as 20 cents a pound. (We do not 
vouch for this statement.) This competition, if carried on long, 
means heavy losses to the butter producers of the United States. 

“The Federal officials should take cognizance of the situation 
and provide a sufficient tariff increase to prevent Australian and 
New Zealand butter being placed on the American market at a 
lower price than butter can be produced in this country. 

“Wisconsin dairy farmers are already profiting through the 
increased schedules accorded by Congress in the recent tariff law 


on many dairy products. There is a market for Wisconsin fluids 
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milk products in the East, because under the new tariff barriers it 
can not be undersold by milk from Canada. 

“Dairymen asked higher schedules on butter than are accorded 
in the tariff law. They were told the Tariff Commission could, if 
an emergency arose, recommend more protection. Seemingly that 
situation now exists,” 

Egg producers, headed by Knox Boude, of California, supported 
by some of the larger farm organizations, have already applied to 
the United States Tariff Commission for increased tariff duties on 
imported Chinese dried eggs. In considering this application the 
Tariff Commission should take into account not only the equiva- 
lent in shell eggs of 8,000,000 pounds of dried eggs but also the 
equivalent of Chinese labor that is brought into the United States 
in the form of dried eggs to compete with the labor involved in 
the production and marketing of 1,000,000 cases of American- 

produced shell eggs. Here we have in mind the farm labor 
involved in production and the commercial labor and material 
involved in concentration, processing and distribution. Involved 
in the latter are the material and labor of supply manufacturers 
and transportation companies. 

It is just as logical to urge the removal of immigration bars as 
a cure for American unemployment as it is for any person to main- 
tain that the present tariff duty will hold the domestic egg market 
for American producers under prevailing conditions. 

We purposely omit all reference to frozen-egg importations. 

(Evrror’s Notr.—After sending the foregoing to the printer we 
received a communication from an authoritative source, which is 
as follows:) 

“ Dried eggs are still arriving by nearly every boat into New York 
from China and from Europe, It is the same thing on butter. We 
have a 30-cent New York butter market and a 22-cent London 
butter market, Without the tariff we would have a 20-cent 
Chicago market instead of 2814 cents.” 1 

The total importations on dried eggs for the first 10 months of 
1930 were 9,928,749 pounds.—453. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bincuam in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate another resolution coming 
over from a previous day, which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 394, submitted by 
Mr. DL on the 6th instant, as follows: 


Whereas the United Aircraft (Inc.) controls the Boeing Air 
Transport (Inc.), Pacific Alr Transport (Inc.), National Air Trans- 
port (Inc.), Varney Air Lines (Inc.), and Aviation Corporation 
(Inc.), and all said corporations are engaged in the business of 
carrying air mail and hold air mail contracts from the Post Office 
Department; and 

Whereas the United Aircraft also owns the Boeing Airplane Co., 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., and the Hamilton Standard 
Propeller Corporation, all said companies being manufacturers of 
airplanes and equipment for airplanes; and 

Whereas the United Aircraft also operates a factory in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, a city on the newly established Canadian-Amer- 
ican air line; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department has established air mail 
routes to all parts of the United States except to that section 
from St. Paul west to Seattle, and does not plan to establish air 
mail service to the northwestern part of the United States except 
by feeder and branch lines to certain towns to the north from the 
east and west air mail route running from Chicago to Cheyenne, 
Salt Lake, and San Francisco; and 

Whereas the announced policy of the Post Office Department is 
to extend established lines instead of creating new lines, thereby 
making it impossible for new air mail and transport companies 
to bid for contracts over new routes, and thereby still further 
enlarging the control of the United Aircraft (Inc.) of the Govern- 
ment air mail business; and 

Whereas the Boeing Air rt (Inc.) is opposed to the 
Senate amendment providing $750,000 additional for the air mail 
appropriation in the post office appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1931-32, which would provide for the Northern Air Ways mail 
route from St. Paul to Seattle; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department proposes to use the addi- 
tional funds for additional air mail service provided in the post 
office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1931-32 to extend exist- 
ing air mail routes in sections of the country already reasonably 
well supplied with air mail facilities, instead of establishing the 
new route from St. Paul to Seattle; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department has recently approved the 
extension of the air mail route from St. Paul to Winnipeg, thus 
indicating an extension for connection with the Boeing Air Trans- 
port lines into the central part of Canada and Seattle, Wash.; 
and 

Whereas it is probable that the Post Office Department will 
extend the San Francisco-Seattle route to Vancouver and Calgary, 
British Columbia, thus giving the Boeing Air Transport lines en- 
trance to far western Canada, and making possible the extension 
of the air mail route from Calgary to Winnipeg for subsidiary com- 
panies of the United Aircraft and for the carrying of Alaskan mail 
through Canada to St. Paul instead of by the American route 
through Seattle; and 

Whereas these facts and other developments clearly indicate that 
the control of Government air mail contracts is rapidly coming 
under the direction of the aviation monopoly hereinbefore de- 
scribed: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Postmaster General is hereby requested to 
furnish the Senate the following facts: 

1. The name and termination of each existing air mail route 
in the United States, what part of said route was established as 
an original route and what part is an extension of the original 
route, and the name of the person, firm, or corporation holding 
the contract for carrying of mail over said route and the terms 
of contract for each route. 

2. The new routes to be established by the air mail appropria- 
tion provided in the appropriation bill for 1931-32 for air mail 
service in continental United States when it becomes a law, and 
also what extensions of routes will be made and to what person, 
firm, or corporation each added extension will bring additional 
contracts for air mail service. 

8. Names of officers and attorneys of parent corporations, sub- 
sidiary, or affiliated corporation holding air mail contracts, who 
have been employees or officials of the United States Government 
within the past five years. 

4. The requirements by the Post Office Department for the 
establishment of new air mail routes or extension of air mail 
routes previous to their establishment as to airports, distances 
between emergency landing fields, and other aids to navigation and 
whether or not such requirements have been met previous to the 
establishment or extension of air mail routes in the pas. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, at the suggestion of some Sena- 
tors I should like to amend the resolution by striking out the 
“ whereases.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
resolution itself? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, has the preamble been 
stricken out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That question has not yet 
arisen. Is there objection to the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington that the preamble 
be stricken out is agreed to. 


WILD-LIFE CONSERVATION 


Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, the special committee of 
five appointed from the Senate last April to study the facts 
concerning the wild-life resources of our forests, fields, and 
streams, submits at this time its first printed report (Rept. 
No. 1329). E 

The special committee on wild-life resources spent sev- 
eral weeks in studying conditions in the Northwest, par- 
ticularly in northern Minnesota and Wyoming, and has 
gathered a great array of facts concerning the wild life of 
many of our wilderness areas. 

The committee wishes at this time to give much credit to 
the senior Senator from Missouri, Senator Harry B. Hawes, 
for the work he has done in recording the findings of the 
committee and its conclusions. Senator Hawes has done a 
large part of the work in preparing this report, which has 
been carefully revised and edited by the other members of 
the committee. 

This is the first comprehensive survey of Federal activi- 
ties in connection with the conservation of all forms of wild 
life, the first attempt to outline a comprehensive national 
program, and the first attempt on the part of Congress to 
analyze the situation and attempt to point out the remedies; 
and because of the necessity of cooperation the committee 
has gone even farther in its recommendations of related 
State and Federal activities. The committee officially de- 
fines the term “ wild life.” 

The salient points of the committee’s report are as fol- 
lows: 

This special committee is conscious of three great groups 
that are deeply interested in this subject. 

The first group consists of those who enjoy sport with 
rod and gun and go afield to take certain varieties of game 
animals, including fishes. 

The second group comprises farmers and landowners, who 
have a direct and increasing interest in measures to secure 
an increase in certain forms of wild life. To this group 
wild life has its recreational as well as its pecuniary interest 
and value as a source of food supply. 

The third group, much the largest numerically, includes 
all of those who have a deep-seated love of nature and en- 
joy a day afield infinitely more because the forests, fields, 
and streams are populated with interesting wild life, and 
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may or may not be interested in shooting or fishing. This 
group includes at least 45,000,000 persons who last year 
visited outdoor recreational and wilderness areas. 

It is to these three groups that this committee is giving 
its attention in trying to restore and permanently save all 
forms of interesting and useful wild creatures. 

There is a valuable by-product which comes from devot- 
ing our leisure hours in the. enjoyment of nature which 
should be encouraged by every means. 

The committee finds convincing evidence of a decrease in 
wild life, due in part to drainage, deforestation, fire, disease, 
water pollution, and the extended occupation of land by 
agriculture and industry. In the opinion of the committee 
it is not yet too late to repair the damage by the timely 
inauguration of a sound national program that may yet 
insure an increase of existing supplies of birds, animals, and 
fishes. 

It is pointed out in the report that a representative of a 
southern newspaper association, in order to determine the 
relative news value of hunting and fishing as compared with 
baseball, football, golf, and tennis, assembled figures from 
14 Southern and Southwestern States. In that area tennis 
players numbered 363,465; golf players, 908,640; football 
fans, 1,218,184; baseball fans, 2,426,372; fishermen and hunt- 
ers, 4,420,876. This discloses the fact that in this area there 
are almost as many hunters and fishermen as there are 
devotees of all the other sports put together. These figures 
clearly demonstrate the interest of the Nation in the great 
out of doors. 

The report shows that more than $90,000,000 were spent 
during the year 1929 for firearms, ammunition, and fishing 
tackle. It is estimated that $650,000,000 were spent for 
outdoor accessories. 

The Federal Government has invested in national parks, 
fish hatcheries, and game sanctuaries about $61,000,000. 
The States have set aside areas as bird and game sanctua- 
ries having a total estimated value of $300,000,000, and these 
figures take no account of the value of the privately owned 
sanctuaries and preserves. 

The committee estimates that in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1929 more than 13,000,000 citizens fished or 
hunted. 

The committee concludes that the primary cause of the 
present unsatisfactory situation is due to the failure of the 
Federal and State legislative bodies to be guided by the 
rules of sound business practice, as is indicated by the fact 
that appropriations, State and Federal, for the protection 
and development of wild life probably do not exceed 
$13,000,000. 

The committee states that practically all the departments 
of the Government are interested and active in carrying out 
a national program of conservation, and suggests a plan of 
coordination among the various Federal departments. 

The necessity for standardized reports by the States con- 
cerning the abundance of game and an annual report of 
game killed by license holders for the benefit of State and 
Federal wild-life administration is urged by the committee. 

Conservation requires united effort on the part of the 
National and State Governments and individual conserva- 
tionists. The attention of conservationists and sportsmen’s 
organizations is directed to unification and extension of 
State effort. The development of the State game-farm idea 
is recommended, because its experimentation is state-wide 
and each citizen has an interest in it. The abolishment of 
the sale of game by the States, the report continues, was 
the chief constructive movement in aid of conservation. As 
long as there is a commercial price on game the last member 
of the species will be relentlessly pursued, even if this must 
be done contrary to law. 

Since the formation of the committee in April of last 
year it has held many hearings and has visited a number of 
widely scattered wilderness and recreational areas through- 
out the country, where much valuable information and data 
were gathered. As a result of these studies the committee 
has defined a national policy with reference to the replace- 
ment and conservation of the wild-life resources of the 
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Nation. This policy should have a strong appeal and create 
a demand for a constructive program by the great body of 
American sportsmen, conservationists, farmers, and other 
landowners and outdoor recreationists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be received, 
and it will be printed under the rule. 

APPOINTMENTS BY EXECUTIVE ORDER AND DISMISSALS IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 398, submitted by 
Mr. HerLIN on the 12th instant, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That by January 26, 1931, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall furnish the Senate with a duplicate list of appointments 
made by Executive order on August 22, 1925, without examina- 
tion, indicating residence, salaries, and duties; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall also furnish 
the Senate a list of permanent civil-service employees from States 
whose quotas are in arrears who were in 1926 in 
accordance with Executive order of June 4, 1925, for reduction of 
force; and also the number of said employees who were re- 
employed at reduced salaries, indicating the reduction in salary; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury advise the amount 
saved by said reduction of force and also advise the amount of 
increases in salaries for those retained. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S SURVEY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the following resolution coming over from a previous 
day. 

The resolution (S. Res. 409) submitted by Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President's Employment Commission is 
hereby requested to furnish the Senate a copy of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.’s report or reports, together with all accom- 
panying data, on the unemployment and part-time employment 
survey made by the said company at the suggestion of the said 
commission. 

INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate another resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 406, submitted by 
Mr. Norris on the 17th instant and modified by him on the 
20th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further author- 
ized and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided 
for in said Senate Resolution 215, to take possession of ballots 
and ballot boxes, including poll lists, tabulation sheets, or any 
other records contained within said boxes, and to impound the 
same for examination and consideration by said committee or any 
other committee of the Senate which has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter of any contest for a seat in the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the pas- 
sage of the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. The resolution has reference, of course, 
only to States in which there is a contest, and in which 
the committee investigates? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I should not say that. 

Mr. WATSON. Does it mean that the committee is au- 
thorized to go out and impound all ballot boxes in the 
United States, whether or not there is a contest? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. Of course, the 
original resolution permits the committee to have certain 
discretion. This is only in furtherance of the duties pro- 
vided in the original resolution. They can act on their 
own motion, or they can act on a complaint. This resolu- 
tion does not change their duty at all. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, in every contested-election 
case, so far as I know—at least, in recent years—the com- 
mittee has gone into the United States District Court and 
received an order to have all the ballot boxes impounded. 
That has been done, and I understand is about to be done; 
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and that is entirely legitimate. I was just wondering, how- 
ever, whether this resolution of the Senator’s would em- 
power the committee to go out and impound all the ballot 
boxes in the country, in every State, whether there is a 
contest in that State or not, and whether or not the elec- 
tion there is being investigated. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it may be said that this 
committee, under their original resolution, could have gone 
into any State where there was a senatorial election, if they 
wanted to, and summon all the people, every resident, or 
every voter who was there. 

Mr. WATSON. Which they could have done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; which they could have done. Of 
course, to give them the power to act in their discretion we 
have to take into consideration the presumption that they 
would exercise a sound discretion as to whether they ought 
to do it or not. I would not want to take away that power; 
otherwise we would get into trouble all the way through 
with any investigation. The only thing this resolution does, 
the only thing that is intended to be done, is to give them 
the power, in furtherance of the power that is already given 
them, if they find it necessary, to take possession of ballot 
boxes. They have already done that, as I understand, in 
one State. They have taken possession of quite a number 
of ballot boxes where the request was made. 

Mr. WATSON. I think they have; and will in others, I 
am told. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not intended that this committee 
should go into the ballots and count the ballots, and ascer- 
tain or report to the Senate who was elected. The resolu- 
tion does not enlarge their scope a particle. However, it 
gives them what they think, or the chairman thinks, is a 
power that incidentally they ought to have in making an 
investigation, if the need should arise. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me finish my question, please. 

Mr. DILL. I just want to say to the Senator that I have 
an amendment that I intend to offer that will meet the very 
point the Senator from Indiana is making. 

Mr. WATSON. In other words, here is my contention, if 
the Senator please: I have not the slightest objection in the 
world to an investigating committee that has gone into a 
State to investigate an election being authorized to have all 
the ballots impounded. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I want done. 

Mr. WATSON. But this would authorize the committee 
to go into any State 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. WATSON. And have the ballots impounded, whether 
there is a contest there or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have that authority now. 

Mr. WATSON. I rather doubt that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; they have done that. All their 
work has been done where there has been no contest. I do 
not think there has been an instance where they have taken 
evidence where there was a contest. 

Mr. WATSON. I have never known them to take any 
evidence where there was not a contest. 

Mr. NORRIS. The idea of the appointment of this com- 
mittee was to take evidence in cases where contests had 
not been filed. 

Mr. WATSON. But where there was the basis of a con- 
test. 

Mr. NORRIS. A basis might be developed from the in- 
vestigation of this committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose we pass this resolution, and 
there is no question in the world about the election in the 
State of Michigan, would they be authorized to go to 
the State of Michigan and impound all the ballot boxes in 
that State, when there never was any question about the 
election? 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose they could have gone into the 
State of Michigan at the time of the election, if they had 
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wanted to abuse their discretion, and have subpenaed every 
man and woman in the State of Michigan. If there is any 
way in which their discretion could be limited by proper 
language, there would be no objection to it. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I wanted to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution under which the commit- 
tee have acted gives them the power to go wherever there 
is a senatorial election and make an investigation as to 
expenses and other things which are mentioned in the 
original resolution. 

Suppose the committee had evidence, either a direct charge 
being made, or evidence from their own investigators, act- 
ing, we will say, on their own initiative, that in a State 
where there was an election somebody had paid $50,000 for 
the printing of ballots in violation of law, which ballots had 
been voted in carrying out the scheme of those who had the 
ballots printed. 

The committee might be able to show that without an 
examination of the ballots, it is true, but the best course to 
be pursued, as the Senator knows, would be to get the ballots 
themselves, to look at them and see whether there was any 
truth in the charge, and if there was, and the committee 
thought that was the basis of a contest, then they ought to 
have permission to take possession of the ballots and im- 
pound them, as the resolution says, for the benefit of any 
committee of the Senate that has jurisdiction where a 
contest of a seat is involved. 

I do not know why anybody should object. It is not my 
intention that the committee should decide who is elected, 
but there might be a case where, if the committee did not 
take the action suggested, Congress not being in session and 
no committee empowered to act, much, valuable evidence 
might be destroyed. 

Mr. WATSON. I quite agree with the Senator that where 
there is a contest it is entirely proper for the committee to 
have the ballots impounded. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of where there is not a con- 
test. It may be that no one would be thinking of a contest 
until some such state of affairs as I have indicated had been 
disclosed. 

Mr. WATSON. I have been a member of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections a great many years, and in every 
instance where we have had a contest, as far as I remem- 
ber—and the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
will correct me if I am in error—we have impounded the 
ballots because a contest had been instituted; but just to go 
into a State, before anyone has ever thought of starting a 
contest, or where there is no question at all of irregularity 
in the election, and start to impound the ballots looks to me 
like doing a thing we should not authorize any committee to 
do. I should think action should be taken only where a 
contest was started, where there was something on which 
the action could be based, and that we should not permit a 
committee to go helter-skelter promiscuously and impound 
ballots where there is no contest. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is correct, then the Senate 
was wrong when it appointed this special committee, and it 
was wrong when it appointed the so-called Reed committee, 
which made the investigation in Pennsylvania and in Illinois 
which resulted in the rejection of two elected to the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Charges were made here on the floor of 
great irregularities. 

Mr. NORRIS. The authority given to the Reed com- 
mittee, and to the Nye committee, in the resolutions; was 
that the committee could act on charges or upon its own 
initiative. The so-called Nye committee, which has been 
making investigations in a dozen different States in regard 
to the last campaign, as far as I know, in most every in- 
stance acted upon the committee’s initiative. They would 
get information about a matter, they would make an in- 
vestigation, and come to the conclusion that it was of such 
importance that it was worthy of their investigation. Then 
they would subpena witnesses and make the investigation. 
No contest was filed in any case. The facts developed may 
result in all kinds of contests. I concede that. Suppose 
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test having been commenced, and then one is commenced; 
what committee would impound the ballots then? Suppose 
it is provided that under State law the ballots must be 
destroyed. Then, when Congress met again, it would be 
found that all the evidence was destroyed. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think so at all. I think the 
standing committee having jurisdiction of such matters 
would have the authority to go into a United States district 
court and ask to have the ballots impounded, and I do not 
think there would be any question about their authority 
to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. When these things are referred to a com- 
mittee, they get jurisdiction; but suppose a contest is not 
commenced until Congress adjourns. I know what the 
Senator suggests might take place if a contest were started 
now, but suppose one is not started until after the 4th of 
March. The standing committee of the Senate would have 
no jurisdiction whatever until the Senate referred the mat- 
ter to them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rise merely to inquire as to the 
question of procedure. As suggested heretofore, when a 
committee such as the one under consideration has been 
appointed and it seeks to secure certain ballot boxes and 
all the paraphernalia of an election, it has gone into a 
Federal court, and, upon an appropriate petition, secured 
from that court an order upon the custodian of the ballot 
box and its contents, including all ballots and election rec- 
ords, to keep and deliver the same to the marshal, who 
in turn is directed to turn over to the committee the boxes, 
and so forth. I inquire whether the Senator thinks this 
resolution would authorize the committee itself to make 
demand upon the custodian of ballot boxes and election 
records and thereby obviate the necessity of securing an 
appropriate order from the court? 

Mr. NORRIS. My own idea is that they would have that 
authority. If the custodian declined, then perhaps they 
would have to take the step the Senator has outlined. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming this resolution were 
passed, assuming the committee should make demand upon 
the custodian for the papers in question, and the custodian 
should refuse to deliver them to the committee; the ques- 
tion then arises, What would the committee be required to 
do, or what should it do, to secure the papers in question? 

I am inclined to think, being somewhat familiar with 
procedure taken heretofore, that the committee may now 
file an appropriate petition in the Federal court of the 
district within which the election papers are lodged and 
secure an appropriate order upon the custodian to keep and 
deliver them to either the marshal of the district directly, 
by him to be delivered to the committee, or perhaps the 
order could run that the custodian should keep and deliver 
the boxes and papers in question directly to the committee. 

I rise merely to inquire what would be the procedure to 
be followed if this particular resolution passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has correctly out- 
lined it himself. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, NORRIS. I want to yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, because he has stated that he has an amendment 
to offer. I wish he would state what it is. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the amendment I want to offer 
simply provides, in line 5, after the numerals “ 215,” to insert 
the words “in case a contest is filed against the election of 
any Senator in the election of 1930,” and then in line 10, 
before the word contest,“ to strike out the word “any” 
and insert the word “ said.” 

The effect of this amendment would be to give the com- 
mittee authority to bring about the impounding of the bal- 
lots and the things authorized here in case a contest is 
filed; but it would not permit the committee to go into 
every State in which there was a senatorial election last 
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November and impound the ballots and do the other things 
now indicated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he will yield to me to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is to be a contest, the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections has jurisdiction of that, and 
this would result in the setting up of two committees to do 
the same thing. The impounding of the ballot boxes and 
the counting of the ballots is a duty of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in case of a contest. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I could not agree to the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Washington. It 
might be—and it is not at all unlikely—that in investigating 
an election, in trying to find out what moneys have been 
expended and whether there were any such irregularities as 
are covered by the original resolution, the committee might 
discover something which had never been known before in 
regard to the ballots, making it perfectly evident that a 
great fraud had been committed, or at least that there was 
evidence of it, sufficient to make it advisable to have the 
evidence preserved for any future action which might be 
taken, or for any future contest which might be started. 
If the committee found such a condition, I take it that, 
acting within their discretion, if this resolution should be 
agreed to, they would impound the ballots for whatever 
action the Senate or any of its legitimate committees might 
desire to take in the future. 

It is true that nothing may come from it, but if the com- 
mittee did not have such authority it might be that vaiu- 
able evidence, evidence of fraud, which perhaps would affect 
a seat in the Senate, would be absolutely destroyed, because 
it would be impossible, there being no session of the Senate, 
for any regular committee of the Senate, after a contest had 
been commenced, to take the necessary steps to preserve the 
evidence. 

I do not see how this could hurt anybody. It seems to 
me it is only in the interest of justice. No attempt is made 
to put upon the special committee any duty which belongs 
to the regular committee. But I can see how there might 
be many instances where valuable evidence affecting a seat 
in the Senate would be destroyed if the committee did not 
have this authority. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska and to the Senator from California 
that the Senate, as both Senators and all other Senators 
know, is the judge of the election and qualifications of its 
own Members. The responsibility is upon the Senate to 
find out whether or not a Senator has been elected, if there 
is any question about it. 

The Senate has empowered the Nye committee to go out 
and make investigations of an election where a Senator is 
involved. It has done that heretofore and it is doing it now. 
But here a point is raised about which there seems to be 
some question, and that is whether they have the authority 
to go and take the ballot boxes where fraud and corruption 
are charged. Why should there be any question about it? 
If they are permitted to make inquiry into everything else, 
why should not they be permitted to go into the ballot boxes 
where in my State, in many, many instances, I propose to 
show that the main skullduggery and fraud and corruption 
were practiced? 

Last week the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] offered 
his resolution. The Montgomery Advertiser, published in the 
capital city of my State, printed an article the headlines of 
which said in effect, Nye goes after Alabama ballot boxes, 
but may get ashes,” and in the body of the article they sug- 
gested that the sheriff has the right to destroy the ballots 30 
days after the election. That is not true. The sheriff must 
hold them for at least six months. This paper said that the 
boxes are already empty theoretically. There is as broad a 
suggestion as could be made for those in charge of the ballot 
boxes to go and destroy the ballots in my State. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Nye, wired a judge in 
the county of Montgomery, where the capital of my State is 
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located, requesting him to give the chairman the law relative 
to the destruction of ballots within 30 days. The judge wired 
back that he was mistaken about it. Yet this daily paper 
has carried the statement over the State that it is all right 
to destroy the ballots after 30 days. I am expecting to hear 
that some of the ballots have been destroyed under that sug- 
gestion. I believe the suggestion was made for the purpose 
of having them destroyed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from er 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In what I have said I have been 
under the impression that the committee now has ample 
authority to go into the courts and secure an appropriate 
order enjoining the destruction of given boxes of papers, and 
also an affirmative order directing the custodians to deliver 
the boxes and paraphernalia of the election to the marshal 
or direct to the committee. I was only curious to have it 
cleared up as to whether or no the procedure is not well 
defined and that the committee might well proceed to exer- 
cise the power it has. I may be in error. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to discuss that point for the benefit 
of the Senate. Why should a Senate committee, represent- 
ing this body of United States Senators, going out and mak- 
ing inquiry as to whether or not a Senator has been deprived 
of his reelection through fraud and corruption, have to go 
to a judge in the State and ask that judge to permit the 
committee, representing the Senate, to go into a ballot box 
where the Senator has been voted upon? I hold that we 
ought not to have to do that. Suppose, for instance, a Federal 
judge should say, “I do not think you have given me sufficient 
reason to issue this order.” Suppose all kinds of pressure 
should be brought on a judge in a State to keep him from 
issuing such an order? Action would be delayed, and it 
might prevent the committee going into the ballot boxes at 
all or give time to the opposition to change or destroy the 
ballots. 

Now, I hold, and I believe it is sound, that the Senate has 
the right to direct its committee to get every kind of evi- 
dence. It has already done so with regard to everything 
else but ballots. Suppose the committee trails fraud to the 
ballot boxes themselves, and there the committee says, We 
must see what is in the ballot boxes,” and is told by those 
who have charge of the boxes, No; you can not do that.” 
The sheriff has charge of them, and the committee is told 
that it must get an order from the district Federal judge 
before it can go into the ballot boxes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Suppose that we should give the committee 
authority to take the ballot boxes and the committee asks 
those who have the boxes in charge to bring them to the 
committee and the custodian of the boxes refuses to do so. 
What are we going to do about it? Is there anything to do 
except to go to court? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We can bring them before the bar of the 
Senate for failing and refusing to obey an order of the Sen- 
ate. Sinclair was put in jail for refusing to obey an order 
of the Senate, and we can do likewise with those who are 
trying to cover up fraud and corruption in an election, such 
as was held in many places in my State. 

Mr. President, I did not want to have to discuss this case 
in its details. I have not filed any notice of a contest be- 
cause I did not want certain parties to know what I am 
proposing to do about it. I have until the 4th of March to 
file a contest. I can not understand why some gentlemen 
are so interested that they want to force me to disclose 
my hand and give notice that I am going to file a contest 
in order that somebody may hurry out and destroy ballots 
in certain places in Alabama. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 
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Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator a question. Has 
not the so-called Nye committee already gone into Alabama 
and asked to have the ballots? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They have already had two undercover 
men there. Perhaps the chairman of the committee can 
better answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. NYE. Did I correctly understand the Senator from 
Indiana to inquire whether we have already impounded the 
ballots? 

Mr. WATSON. Is the committee going to impound them, 
or has it already impounded them? 

Mr. NYE. The committee has not impounded the bal- 
lots because the question has arisen as to whether we do 
have the positive right to demand, except through an order 
of the court, the impounding of ballots in the State of 
Alabama or in any other State. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator, as I said when 
we had a conference previously about the impounding of 
ballots, that it has always been considered by the United 
States district courts, who have jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject, in every instance that a committee of the United 
States Senate does have the right to ask such an order, 
and on that order of a committee of the United States Senate 
the court assumes jurisdiction and issues its order. I do 
not think there is a United States district court in America 
that would refuse to issue such an order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, let me ask the Senator why the 
Senate should have to ask a court to grant its committee 
an order to investigate a particular piece of evidence when 
the committee otherwise investigates every other kind of 
evidence without such an order? 

Mr. WATSON. What the Senator from Alabama wants 
is to impound the ballots so they can be counted, is it not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I called the Senator’s attention yester- 
day to my view of the certain power of the committee. I 
think that it is a most dangerous infringement of State 
rights to turn a Senate committee loose with roving powers, 
without charges and specifications, to seize the ballots and 
all the other paraphernalia of an election, and in fact to 
strip the State of all its authority and all its prerogatives. 
If the Senator intends to make a contest, why does he not 
file his contest? Because under the ruling of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections if he wants to amend or with- 
draw any particular charges he will be permitted to do so. 

The committee made such a ruling and established a prec- 
edent. If he charges in his contest that the ballots were not 
properly counted, then the committee will issue its order 
and bring the ballots to Washington to be counted. That is 
the orderly way to proceed. 

Let me suggest—and with that suggestion I shall not 
interrupt the Senator further—that a special committee 
undertook to count some ballots in Pennsylvania in the case 
referred to by the Senator a moment ago. There were two 
orders of the court in conflict, and what happened? I was 
a member of the special committee and also a member of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. What happened 
was that it simply resulted in duplication and confusion. If 
the seat of the Senator from Alabama is at stake, as it is, the 
orderly and proper way, where evidence is to be used to deter- 
mine who shall sit in the Senate, ought to be through a contest 
where both parties shall be present in person and by at- 
torney. Then when they are through there would never be 
any conflict such as there was in the proceedings of the so- 
called Reed committee, as to what actually happened. The 
procedure there followed led to so much confusion, so much 
uncertainty, that it struck me as being the most unwise 
policy ever pursued. We started in with more than $50,000, 
and then had to do it all over again, and we had innumer- 
able conflicts as to what actually was the state of the ballots 
when the Reed committee took charge of the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senate saw fit—and, I 
think, wisely—to name a special committee. Committees on 
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privileges and elections sometimes move very slowly. Here 
has been named a special committee to represent the Senate. 
That committee is going out and inquiring in the States 
where elections have been allegedly procured through fraud 
and corruption. I think if an investigation is made it will 
disclose some things in my State that will startle the Senate 
and the country. As soon as the election was over I gave 
out a statement saying that the election had been stolen 
from me. All over the State people were saying the same 
thing. I believe and three-fourths of the people of my 
State believe that I was elected by 100,000 majority. The 
ballot boxes will disclose a shocking situation. Why did the 
Montgomery Advertiser suggest that the ballot boxes would 
be empty and that the committee would find only ashes? 
It was a suggestion to burn the ballots. I repeat, I have not 
filed a contest because I have until the 4th of March to do 
that. I want the evidence seized, and I want it seized at 
once. Mr. President and Senators, if we wait upon the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to take action and 
seize the ballot boxes in the various States, it will take a 
long, long time. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] questions the 
infringing of the rights of the States. The rank and file of 
the honest men and women in my State do not want to 
shield crooks under any kind of understanding, whether it 
is the right of the State or the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They want crookedness exposed, and corruption 
disclosed and punished. In my State every honest man and 
woman is anxious that the truth shall be known, that crooks 
be apprehended, and ballot-box burglars arrested, prose- 
cuted, and punished. 

I do not want to have to go to the trouble right now of 
setting out in a contest what I propose to prove. It is not 
necessary. I have wanted to have the Nye committee go 
down to Alabama and gather facts. I suggest to the Sen- 
ate, since we have to go into it, that that be done. I can 
not understand the strong insistence of some gentlemen 
against such a procedure. I know that I have enemies and 
I know that they do not want the contest opened up. They 
do not want the condition of the ballots disclosed. I am 
surprised that there is any Senator who objects to this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I suggested to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] that the election had been stolen. I came 
to Washington and made a quiet visit to him immediately 
after the election. I laid before him tangible evidence and 
told him what I thought should be looked into at once. 
His committee sent two undercover men down there and I 
can tell the Senate that their report to the Nye committee 
astounded the committee and they have not as yet more 
than scratched the surface of the situation in Alabama. 

Let us get the facts. I am not going to detain the Senate; 
all I want is to get a vote on the resolution. The Senate 
ought to have the authority, and I believe it has, to gather 
any part of the testimony pertaining to the election of a 
Senator, without having to ask a judge to grant an order to 
get the ballot boxes. The Senate can authorize the special 
committee, for that committee speaks for the Senate, to 
secure the boxes in which the ballots cast in a senatorial 
election have been deposited, especially where it is expected 
that the ballots would disclose fraud and corruption. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senator from Alabama is misin- 
formed as to the plan and intent of the committee itself. 
Even with the adoption of the resolution now before the 
Senate the committee, at least its chairman, would have no 
thought of seeking to impound the ballots in Alabama or in 
any other State in any other manner than that which has 
been followed in times past, namely, by a petition to the 
Federal court for an order to impound those ballots. 

There seems to be a misunderstanding, Mr. President, of 
the purpose of the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. My understanding is that it is 
offered solely because there has been some question raised as 
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to whether under the resolution under which the special 
committee now operates the power is specifically granted to 
the committee to request the impounding of ballots in any 
State, and we are asking now, under the pending resolution, 
for that expression from the Senate, which would prevail 
with the adoption of the resolution, indicating that the 
Senate expected and desired that the special committee have 
the right to request the impounding of ballots. 

As chairman of the committee, Mr. President, I want to 
say that I sincerely hope no Member of this body believes 
that the committee itself or any member of it desires taking 
on any more chores or labors than it already has encoun- 
tered and has immediately before it. However, if we are to 
make the thorough and complete study in Alabama that 
ought to be expected, we have got to have, as I now see it, 
the power not so much to count ballots as the power to have 
5 5 available to us the poll books which are in those ballot 

xes, 

If anyone fears the committee intends to engage in a gen- 
eral recount in Alabama, I need but to call the attention 
of the Senate to the great cost that has been occasioned by 
such counts in other States in times past, and then to call 
to the mind of the Senate that the special committee has 
no such appropriations available to it as would enable it 
to engage in a general recount in Alabama. But if we could 
have possession of the boxes, which would give us possession 
in turn of all poll books, and at the same time would enable 
us to hold those boxes intact in the event it was later re- 
vealed there were irregularities in the conduct of the elec- 
tion in Alabama, the purpose, it seems to me, would be fully 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was expressing my own 
judgment on the matter. I think the Senate itself has the 
right to obtain those ballot boxes, and I know that it has the 
power to confer that authority on a committee; but, of 
course, if the Senate does not want to do that, if we want 
to continue the old-fashioned way of going to a judge and 
getting a court order, very well. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to the pending resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 5, it is proposed 
to insert, following the numerals 215, “in case a contest is 
filed against any Senator in the election of 1930,” and in line 
10, after the word of,” to strike out the word “any” and 
insert the word “ said.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if I understand the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Senate has no right to go into 
the election records as such of any State unless there is in- 
volved a question as to the election of some Member, and that 
question is before this body for decision or for consideration. 
The resolution of the Senate adopted last April provided for 
an investigation of the campaign leading up to the election, 
the campaign expenditures made, the methods of influencing 
votes, and all other activities that might be of interest to 
the public, as the resolution states, or might aid the Senate 
in preparing legislation regarding the conduct of campaigns. 

The additional resolution of the Senator from Nebraska 
proposes to go beyond the election day and to authorize 
the special committee to take charge of the documents to 
show the result of the election. That is not a part of the 
campaign; that is an act that relates to determining who 
was elected, and should only be resorted to when there is 
a contest over the seat of some Senator, I recognize that 
the evidence may show in certain States that ballots should 
be impounded immediately because a contest may have 
been filed, and it is possible that the select committee could 
take action more quickly, and would take it more quickly, 
than the regular elections committee of the Senate, al- 
though, in my opinion, the whole matter is one that should 
be handled by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DILL, I yield. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. If a contest should be filed it ought to 

be with the contestant and the contestee both represented; 
there should be no ex parte proceedings. 
- Mr. DILL. Of course, there is no question about that. 
I was certain that the chairman of the committee had in 
mind exactly what he said, namely, that if the committee 
were authorized to impound the ballots it would only be 
done in the regular way by application to a court. That 
is the only way it has been done heretofore, and the only 
way it should be done. 

I do not want to put any burden upon the Senator from 
Alabama in his desire to fight for his rights; I would be 
the last man, I hope, who would do anything to hinder any 
man who believes he has been wrongfully treated in an 
election by the election officials of his State; but I believe 
that there is an orderly and a constitutional method by 
which to do what is desired and that it should be done by 
a regularly constituted committee of the Senate. When we 
attempt to empower a special committee which was ap- 
pointed under a resolution for the purpose of investigating 
campaign methods, to go into the result of the election 
itself, we are then giving that committee duties that were 
never intended when it was created. 

I sympathize with the Senator from Alabama in his de- 
sire to have a fair count and a fair consideration, but I 
have not been able from anything he has said or from 
any consideration I can give to the matter to see why he 
does not file his contest. He says that he does not want 
to show his hand. How could he show his hand more than 
he has done by the speeches he has made on this floor 
clearly stating that he intends to file a contest? 

So, Mr. President, I have offered the amendment simply 
in order that we may confine the activities of the special 
committee to the intentions of the Senate when it adopted 
the resolution, as evidenced by the resolution itself, except 
in cases where a contest is pending and the special com- 
mittee thinks it desirable that immediate action should be 
taken. I do not want to take the time of the Senate, but I 
do want to have a vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry of 
the Senator from Washington. He may be entirely right in 
his conclusion, but I ask him if he does not feel that the 
special committee is directly authorized to anticipate a con- 
test? 

Mr. DILL. It may be authorized to anticipate a contest, 
but it is not authorized to go into the results of the election 
by interfering with the election ballots or doing anything to 
interfere with the situation. It is a committee appointed to 
deal with campaign practices and report to the Senate upon 
the activities in a campaign that might possibly lead to a 
contest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to de- 
lay a vote on the amendment or on the resolution itself. 
However, as a member of the select committee referred to as 
the Reed committee, I wish to state that I trust the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington will be rejected. 
It seems to me the purpose of the so-called Nye campaign 
investigating committee is not only to conduct an inves- 
tigation to disclose any fraud or corruption in connection 
with the nomination and election of Senators, but it is also 
the duty of the committee to gather information upon which 
the Senate may predicate remedial legislation. Obviously, 
regardless of the fact whether there was a contest in a State 
or not, if the committee came upon evidence which indi- 
cated there had been some manipulation of the ballots, it 
might be very important that the committee should have the 


right to examine those ballots in order to gather information’ 


on which to predicate intelligent remedial legislation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. 

I merely wish to add that there is ample precedent for 


the action contemplated by the resolution of the Senator 


from Nebraska. The select committee investigating the 


Vare primary and election in Pennsylvania secured the im- 


pounding and took possession of the Pennsylvania ballots. 
The select committee in that instance devoted its attention 
to the election paraphernalia in order to ascertain whether 
any fraud had occurred, the object being, as I understood, 
to obtain information as to the methods that were employed 
in manipulating the election. The Reed committee, I think, 
should have submitted to the Senate a report recommending 
remedial legislation. It did not discharge that function, but 
a3 one member of the committee I have always felt that it 
had not completed its work. It should have used the infor- 
mation which it had gathered in the conduct of the investi- 
gation as the basis of a recommendation for legislation to 
cure the evil of excessive and corrupt use of money in pri- 
maries and elections. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I have finished. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, this is somewhat aca- 
demic, perhaps, but if we follow the suggestions now made 
the Senate must constitute itself the overlord of the States, 
superintend the holding of elections, and certify the results. 
Arthur Gorman, of Maryland, made himself almost immortal 
throughout at least one section of the country by resisting 
the old force bill. That is exactly what is now sought to 
be accomplished by this committee—not only to ascertain 
whether or not there has been corrupt use of money but to 
go into the States, examine the returns, certify the results, 
and actually to take away from the States the right to hold 
elections. 

Without criticism—because I know there is no one fonder 
of the chairman of the special committee than I—the com- 
mittee went up and down the country while the election was 
pending and had its secret agents traveling through the 
States, supervising and superintending and influencing or 
attempting to influence how the citizens of the States should 
cast their ballots. 

There ought to be certainly no power in the Senate, and I 
do not think there is—and if there is it ought not to be 
exercised—to try to whip the States into the selection or 
rejection of any candidate for office. Yet nearly every news- 
paper was filled with statements to the effect that special 
agents were in Illinois, or were in Pennsylvania, or were in 
Alabama, or in Nebraska, or some other State engaged in 
ascertaining how the people were fixing to hold their elec- 
tions. 

I want the Senator from Alabama to be accorded a fair 
chance—— 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I think I understand the intent of the remarks 
of the Senator from Arkansas, but I wonder if he does not 
deal rather unfairly with the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If so, I am very willing to be corrected. 

Mr. NYE. Would it not be better if he were to say that 
during the conduct of the campaign in certain States the 
committee and its agents were interesting themselves in 
ascertaining whether or not the forces which were presumed 
to be supervising the conduct of the elections were doing 
their duty? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not that exactly the same thing that 
I said? 

Mr. NYE. Not exactly. If that is what the Senator 
meant, I have no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am seriously objecting 
to. The Senate can not supervise the holding of an election 
and leave one vestige of the right in the State. The Senator, 
I know, realizes that I am not criticizing him, because I have 
for him a very high regard. I am talking about a method 
that has grown up. The papers were full of the fact of 
investigations; and secret agents were in the States—were 
they not? The papers were full of it. 

Mr. NYE. Oh, certainly. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. And that was true; was it not? 

Mr. NYE. It was; largely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That they were supervising the method 
in which the officials were preparing to hold an election. 

Mr. NYE. Oh, no, Mr. President. That would be very, 
very unfair. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What were they doing? 

Mr. NYE. I observe, for example, in one State that the 
press was crediting the committee with having something 
like 30 or 40 agents in the State, when as a matter of fact 
there was only one agent of the committee there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not make any difference. The 
number would not change the principle. What were the 
Senator’s agents doing? 

Mr. NYE. These agents were devoting themselves to a 
study of what they understood to be plans for putting in 
circulation money for use in influencing the election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And giving out publicity touching it? 
Was not the committee giving out information, and publish- 
ing it, touching what the agents were doing, with the ex- 
pectation of influencing the result? 

Mr. NYE. Influencing the result how? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no use in the Senator trying to 
bandy words with me. 

Mr. NYE. No; let us take a case in point. Let us take 
Pennsylvania, for example. The committee did interest 
itself up there in the primary campaign, prior to the pri- 
mary. It went so far—and the entire committee authorized 
it—as to send members of the committee to the election 
Officials serving in Philadelphia and serving in Pittsburgh to 
ascertain what, if anything, they were doing to guard against 
such practices as were revealed by the study made by the 
Reed committee. Does the Senator object to that sort of 
work? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, absolutely. I object to the Senate 
trying to influence or supervise the holding of an election. 
The whole right of the State depends on that, Mr. President. 
The Senate ought not to project itself into a State while a 
contest is there pending. The Congress could pass laws, if it 
saw fit, regulating the amount of money that might be 
properly expended; but, if the Senator will go back and think 
for a minute, the so-called force bill undertook to place 
Federal inspectors and supervisors at the polls, and every- 
body everywhere cried out against that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It sometimes pays to go back to the 
Constitution itself. Section 4 of Article I provides as fol- 
lows: 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress— 

Not the Senate, not the House, but Congress— 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the places of choosing Senators. 

Here is what strikes me: If we are in any way interfer- 
ing with the rights of the States, we are without constitu- 
tional authority to do that. It can be done by the Congress 
acting as a whole; and that is what was attempted by the 
bill that the Senator referred to as having come up a gener- 
ation or two ago. £ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; but here is what I was calling at- 
tention to: If there be investigators—which implies action by 
the Senate, since the Senate is the judge, and the exclusive 
judge, of the elections and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers—by indirection it can do that very thing. 

I want to impress upon the Senator from North Dakota 
that what I am saying is not a criticism of him. I am 
criticizing an action that threatens the very integrity and 
independence of the elections in the States. I shall protest 
against the passage of any other resolution that may be so 
construed. To me it is unthinkable that we should sanction 
the very practice that once prevailed in 11 of the States, at 
least, and they thanked God when in effect President Grant 
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struck it down. Elections were utterly devoid of any pre- 
tense of being an independent expression of the will of the 
voters, because they were supervised and controlled, and 
ballot boxes were rejected, and certificates were overturned; 
and the State simply went through the hollow mockery of 
holding an election, and the Federal Government declared 
the result. 

Any attempt upon the part of the Senate, other than by a 
law, to project itself into a contest while it is pending by 
supervision, by inspection, by going about among the States 
and approaching the people who are responsible for the 
manner in which the election is to be held and inquiring 
of them how they are going to conduct it, and having 
special agents there gathering evidence of the manner in 
which they are conducting the election, negatives the idea 
that we are having an independent, free expression of the 
citizenship of that Commonwealth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am interested in the Senator’s 
statement; and I ask this question merely for information: 

Did not the Senator support the various resolutions that 
were passed concerning the powers and duties of the so- 
called Reed committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I never knew—if so, I do not now recall 
the fact—that the Reed committee projected itself into the 
contest when the election was pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I say, it may have done so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I refresh the Senator’s memory? 
The statement was made here on the floor of the Senate 
immediately after the primary had been held in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the resolution was passed within a few days; 
and the committee began its investigation when the candi- 
dates in many instances had hardly had time to comply 
with the law about filing their returns; and we brought 
them here to Washington and conducted the investigation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But was not that an investigation of an 
election already held? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was an investigation of the pri- 
mary and the election which subsequently followed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I do not think the Senator is accu- 
rate when he says that. The general election had not been 
held. They were examining into the primary election. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but the committee was given 
power to look into the election, and did so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. After the election was held. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; right at the time. It continued 
its work until the election was held. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, of course, I have done lots of 
things I did not intend to do, and lots of things I would not 
do again. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But, I mean, I am surprised that the 
Senator should have voted for all of those resolutions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I am, too; and I question that I 
did it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will look up the 
record, he will find that the Reed committee did exactly 
what the Nye committee did, except that we did not employ 
any detectives or investigators; but we conducted the hear- 
ing in Illinois following the primary, and we continued our 
investigation up until the time the election was held. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam as familiar with that as the Sena- 
tor, and I know he is in error, although I am sure he thinks 
he is correct. 

I went to Chicago myself as a member of the committee. 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections and the Reed 
committee had a joint subcommittee that went to Chicago, 
and we wrote an agreement there which it is too much credit 
to claim for myself, but I dictated it, under which the ballot 
boxes in Pennsylvania were by consent taken into custody 
under the supervision of the committee. Both parties were 
there at that time; a contest was pending; and it was agreed 
between them that the Senator elect from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
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Vare, should name the counties in which he wanted the 
ballots impounded, and pay for gathering them up, and the 
contestant was to name those that he wanted impounded, 
and pay for gathering those up. 

What I was trying to say was not a criticism. If I have 
done these things I am just as much criticizing myself as I 
am anybody else, and I will be making a confession of it. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HETLIN I, I presume, intends 
to file a contest. He has made use of the statement two or 
three times that he did not want to disclose what he was 
about. Mr. President, in a contest, as in the trial of a law- 
suit, the rules require that notice be given, and the States 
usually have affirmative statutes that notice shall be given 
to the opposite party, the contestee. The contestant files 
his notice of contest, and the contestee, after notice, files 
his response thereto: and then on these pleadings, though 
they are liberally construed, action is had by the committee. 

I want to say, and then I am through, that the necessity 
of this resolution requires that I should have said what I am 
now saying. It is not by way of personal criticism of any- 
body connected with the matter. I am not impugning the 
good faith or the character or the integrity or the intelli- 
gence of any member of the committee. I am conceding all 
that; but I am calling attention to the fact that we are in 
effect, without legislation and without any rule and without 
any supervision, in fact establishing the principles of the 
force bill and taking charge of the elections and certifying 
the result; and I hope that will not ever be done. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I desire to say only a 
word. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] asked 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] whether he 
voted for certain resolutions. The Senator from Arkansas 
replied that he did vote for those resolutions, which related 
to certain investigations and appointed a committee. 

I am in the same boat with the Senator from Arkansas. 
I voted for those resolutions and the appointment of those 
committees. In my experience I have cast many votes, but 
only a few of which I am ashamed. I deeply regret that 
I voted for the resolutions to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin refers. In my judgment, those were bad votes. 

I trust that I am just as jealous as any other Senator of 
the integrity of the Senate, just as anxious to have men of 
high character elected to this body, just as anxious to have 
honest elections held; but I feel that in regard to a matter 
of this kind it is not the province of the Senate to take 
such action. A contest has not been filed. 

I feel that this body is not called upon and this body 
has no right to act in such a matter until an actual contest 
is fed. The course for us to take when that is done is 
well marked out. The Constitution provides that each 
branch of the Congress is the sole judge of the returns, the 
election, and the qualifications of its own Members. I have 
found nothing in the Constitution, nothing yet written into 
the law, which authorizes this body to go out into a State 
prior to an election and exercise, in a way, supervision of 
the election in that State. 

I observed the conduct of this special committee, and 
what I say will not be said in criticism of any member of 
that committee. I have the greatest respect for each mem- 
sis I am happy to count each one of them my personal 

end. 

If there is any criticism to be passed upon anyone, it is 
upon the Senate itself, or at least upon those of us who 
voted for the resolution creating the special committee. I 
am not going to say that the committee went beyond its 
right and its duty in the slightest respect. I shall grant 
that they were following what appeared to be the mandate 
of the Senate in that regard. But I do not approve of the 
course taken. So far as the effect was concerned in one 
or two instances, the result was rather gratifying to me, 
but that does not settle the proposition as to whether this 
was a proper policy to pursue. 

If conditions are investigated in Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, or whatever State may be called in question, it 
should be done in the regular way, through a contest filed. 
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It has been suggested that no attempt was made to super- 
vise the elections in the States. That may not have been 
the purpose, but the effect was just the same. Investigators 
were sent out to see whether or not citizens of a State ap- 
pointed as election holders, or members of a committee, 
were going to violate the law. Inquiry was made as to the 
methods they expected to adopt; inquiry was made as to 
what individual citizens or organizations were doing with 
regard to the support of their individual candidates for 
office. So, in effect, I repeat, there was a supervision of 
the election wholly unwarranted by law. 

We should stand here and exercise our constitutional 
rights and perform our duties under the provisions of the 
Constitution and the provisions of the law on the subject, 
but we should not attempt to go beyond that; we should 
not attempt to affect a situation and bring about certain 
results. I am not charging that that was done in the inter- 
est of any candidate. I am sure that it was not so done. 
But, I repeat, the effect was just the same. It was unwar- 
ranted; it was unlawful; it was un-American. 

I feel that this matter should rest where it is until the 
matter is brought up in a proper way. If a situation exists 
in a State with regard to the election of any candidate 
which is so grievous, so vile, that it shocks, it is not our 
business to take the matter up, except in the usual way, 
which will enable all the facts to be developed. Surely if 
such a situation exists, a defeated candidate will feel ag- 
grieved; he will have a personal interest in the matter. 
Surely if there is merit in a contest, or if he has strong 
reason to believe that such merit exists, then the candidate 
himself will come forward. If the candidate does not come 
forward, then a contest may be filed by others. But, as I 
understand it, no such contests have been filed by anyone. 

Mr. President, I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington gladly, because I feel that to 
throw the doors wide open to this committee to go out and 
do what is suggested here would be improper action on our 
part and will be without any warrant of law. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
with reference to the antipathy of the South to any kind of 
supervision of elections, I send to the desk and ask to have 
read an editorial which appeared in the Jackson County 
Sentinel on November 6, 1930, with reference to certain su- 
pervision attempted to be exercised in the last election. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In what State? 

Mr. BLACK. In Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial was read, as 
follows: 

[From the Jackson County Sen Sot Scottsboro, Ala., November 6, 
RECONSTRUCTION DAYS IN JACKSON 


The Sentinel, in reviewing incidents of the last few weeks in 
Jackson County, would at this time be willing to overlook many 
things that were done in an effort to wreck the Democratic Party 
in this county. But there was one trick pulled on election day in 
this county that should be shown up for the benefit of future 
generations of Democrats that they may be ever constant against 
the return of the “ carpetbagger.” 

On last Monday afternoon a deputy United States marshal, car- 
rying a big pistol and cloaked with the authority of the United 
States Government, arrived in Scottsboro. At about the same 
time a carload of armed strangers who insinuated they were Fed- 
eral officers arrived in town. These men met in secret conference 
with the Republican and independent leaders—conferences in the 
middle of the night, trips over the county in the escort of the 
Republicans and independents. Not one of them consulted the 
sheriff or local authorities. They told several people they were 
officers sent here by Mr. HEFLIN to protect his interests and see 
that Mr. HEFLIN got a good break.” 

Tuesday morning these men began touring the county from 
polling place to polling place and attempting to intimidate Demo- 
cratic electors, while at the same time independent and Repub- 
lican leaders appeared on the scene and urged their following to 
go ahead and sign the challenge oath and vote regardless of 
whether they were qualified or not. They promised immunity 
from punishment and protection against any future trouble, stat- 
ing that the Jackson County jury box was “fixed up” and filled 
with friends of the independent candidates and no jury could be 
drawn to convict any violator. One independent candidate was 
heard by witnesses to urge a hesitant independent voter to go 
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ahead and vote illegally, with the promise, “I'll get you a pardon 
from the governor if you should get in trouble.” 

These armed hordes and this authorized officer of the United 
States proceeded to cover the county and intimidate hundreds of 
Democratic voters and scare them away from the polls, while the 
independents were urging their folks to come on and vote illegally. 
This marshal, to reliable witnesses, made the statement 
that he intended to vote in this county, and he would shoot a hole 
through any man who challenged him. 

Now, this did not happen in Jackson County 50 years ago. 
It happened in Jackson County Tuesday, November 4, 1930. 

Despite this attempt at the “ bayonet rule,” the Democrats won 
every man on the ticket. 

It is a matter of cold statute law that any Federal officer who 
appears on the scene of an election and offers to intimidate or 
-interfere in any manner shall be fined not less than $5,000 and 
also may be given a long prison term. 

ehen our county is flooded with armed hordes telling 
the Republicans to go ahead and vote, with future protection 
guaranteed, and warning the Democrats to stay away, it is going 
a little too far for white people to stomach without trying to give 
some one the can somewhere along the line. 

In fairness to many Republicans and many independents, we 
assume that only a small part of the crowd was responsible for 
this disgrace of Tuesday. In fact, it is actually known that many 
local people who were intending to at least split the ticket and 
favor some local independent candidates suddenly changed their 
vote to straight Democratic ticket when they saw with their own 
eyes a host of illegal voters being offered future protection if they 
would vote for the independent ticket. 

Yes; Jackson County spent last Tuesday back in the days of 
“ carpetbaggery,” but it set its face like flint and brushed the 
scum aside like it did the negro bayonets of long ago. 

We will not be bothered with this kind of thing any more. From 
now on the Democrats of Jackson County will watch their house 
that it may not be burned down from the inside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. DILL]. 

Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator withhold that suggestion? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I withhold it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. Does the Senator from Mississippi withhold the 
suggestion while the Senator from Alabama proceeds? 

Mr. HARRISON. I withhold the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
is recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, it is very evident that some 
Senators are trying to force the continuation of proceedings 
until the hour of 2 o’clock in order to prevent us from get- 
ting a vote on this resolution to-day. This article my col- 
league has sent to the desk and had read I never heard of 
before. It contains a slanderous, a villainous, and a con- 
temptible attack upon me. I think my colleague should 
have called it to my attention before he had read in this 
body a statement to the effect that I had sent these forces 
into this county. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator 
from Alabama yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to state to the Senator that it is 
my judgment that no Senator will believe that this man who 
came there was instructed by the Senator to go. I have no 
idea that he was. I state that on the Senate floor. I doubt 
if the Senator ever heard of this Republican deputy marshal 
who went into Jackson County to intimidate the voters. 

It was simply to show the antagonism of the people to hav- 
ing Federal officers coming into any county in the State to 
attempt to force the result of an election. x 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, of course, I never heard of 
this thing before, and I do not believe that such a thing 
occurred. If it did occur, it was done by certain so-called 
Democrats who are not Democrats; they are not entitled to 
wear the name of “ Democrat.” 

It appears to me, from the language of the editorial, 
wherein it is stated that after this thing occurred several 
people who had been for me went and voted the ticket 
straight, that that was the purpose of having this visitation 
of a so-called deputy marshal into the county. 

Mr. President, I never heard of that thing before, no such 
thing was ever done at my instance, of course, and there is 
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not a Senator here worthy of being a Senator who believes 
for a minute that I had anything to do with it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] 
will be printed and lie on the table. The hour of 2 o'clock 
having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 14675) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the resolution 
which has been under consideration go to the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. The Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this morning before I came 
to the Senate a lady telephoned me that she had heard 
‘there was going to be opposition among certain Democrats 
to this resolution. I deeply regret this. I have no apology 
to make for the course I pursued as a Democrat in 1928, 
when I opposed Alfred Smith for President. I helped to 
defeat him in 1928. If he is nominated again in 1932, I am 
going to help defeat him again. I have no apology to make 
to anybody for my course. I consider that I never served 
my party better, that I never served my country better 
than when I lifted my voice against Alfred Smith and 
helped to prevent him from becoming President of the 
United States. 

I have seen my party, through unfit and false national 
leadership, pulled down into the dust. I have seen it per- 
verted from the ends of its institution. I have seen the 
machinery of my party become the handy instrument of 
John J. Raskob and Alfred Smith and Kenney, the “im- 
mortal” Roman triumvirate. They have my party by the 
throat, and now their dictation is being obeyed here. 

An effort is made to disclose the fact that they helped 
to have me read out of the party and then helped to have 
the election stolen from me, and their voice is heard here 
and opposition is made to prevent the Senate from having 
certain ballots in my State seized in order that we may be 
permitted to disclose to the Senate and the country in some 
respects the most outrageous political steal ever pulled off 
by any gang of ballot-box burglars. Of course, I do not 
accuse all those who had to do with the election in my State 
of being ballot-box thieves. A good many of those people 
are fine, honest, and patriotic men, but that there were 
ballot-box thieves in charge of many of the ballot boxes 
there is no question. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
feels called upon to insinuate that I am seeking to foist upon 
the people of my State a carpet-bag régime and a force bill. 
I spurn the suggestion as groundless and contemptible. 
There is not a word of truth in it. I am not seeking to 
have any force bill put upon my people. I am against such 


The Senator from Arkansas, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, STEPHENS] and other Senators voted wholeheartedly 
when we were proposing to investigate Illinois, a Republican 
State, and Pennsylvania, another Republican State; but when 
it comes to going wholeheartedly into a situation where I, 
against the combined forces of Raskobism, whipped them to 
a frazzle in my State by 100,000 votes, they are seeking now 
through one plan and another to keep the ballots themselves 
from being inspected. Certain Senators get up here and 
talk about States’ rights. They tell us that we must not 
foist a force bill situation upon the States. I agree to that. 
We are not trying to do that. 

The man to whose seat I succeeded in this body 14 years 
after his death, John T. Morgan, was the man who really 
defeated the force bill. A better Democrat never breathed 
the breath of life. What was he fighting? He was fight- 
ing against having Federal soldiers in the States interfering 
with and intimidating voters on the day of election. That 
is what the force bill was. It was not a question of going 
into ballot boxes after the election where thievery had been 
charged, where fraud and corruption had been charged, not 
at all. Mr. President, in this kind of an investigation we are 
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not offending the citizens of my State, we are not interfering 
with a single voter. We are not disturbing him or her in 
the least: The election day is over. It is behind us. I am 
fighting to have every ballot counted as cast. No decent 
patriotic citizen can find fault with that doctrine. 

Let me bring to the attention of the Senate just what the 
Montgomery Advertiser stated yesterday. The new governor 
in my State was inaugurated yesterday, and the Advertiser 
stated that if the 27 members of the State committee had 
not read me out of the party, together with Judge Locke, 
that Judge Locke would have been inaugurated governor and 
I “ would” have been elected to the Senate. They said that 
yesterday in an article in that paper. I propose to show that 
this committee bodily read me out of the party, in violation 
of the primary law of the State. No other State committee 
in any other State in the Union took such action. No other 
party machinery was so subservient to doing the bidding of 
Raskob and his bunch, who had me read out of the party. 
When they read me out they engaged in a piece of deliberate 
political assassination and now their partners in the crime 
are admitting that if they had not read me out of the party, 
that I would have been reelected to the Senate. What does 
that admission show? It shows that they admit that I was 
the choice of the Democrats of Alabama in the primary 
election of 1930. That is what I said all during my cam- 
paign. Is that Democracy—Raskob reaching his hand 
into my State and secretly aiding in defeating the will of 
the Democrats, preventing them from voting for the Demo- 
crat they wanted to represent them in the Senate of the 
United States? The Advertiser admits now that if I had 
been permitted to run in the machine-ordered Democratic 
primary I would have been nominated. 

But, Mr. President, this is not the only place where the 
Raskobians have interfered in party affairs. Go with me 
to-day into Delaware and stand by a mound of earth where 
sleep the last remains of a fine man and a fine Democrat— 
Joe Marvel. He was an able and a distinguished lawyer. 
He is dead, many of his friends believe, because of his 
political assassination by John J. Raskob. He was a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States Senate. Raskob, I 
am told, tried to force him to come out and say that he 
was wet, but he refused to do it. Raskob, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, you will see, was putting 
the “ wet issue” above the welfare of the Democratic Party. 
When Joe Marvel refused to allow Raskob to make him 
come out as a wet candidate, Raskob publicly aided Tom 
Bayard and helped to lead the forces to defeat Joe Marvel 
in the primary, and he died within a few weeks. That is 
some of the work of John J. Raskob, the unwelcome and 
unfaithful leader of the great Democratic Party. 

My God, how my party has fallen down under these recent 
sickening conditions. Now, we are to have a few Democrats 
here it seems stand up and fight for Raskob plans and 
Raskob rule and to deny me the right to go into certain 
ballot boxes in my State upon the ground that it is inter- 
fering with State rights. That is not so. The truth ought 
to be told. John J. Raskob does not want me to be seated 
in the United States Senate. He does not want the money 
which he sent to my State to have been sent in vain. 
Alfred Smith does not want that done. Kenney does not 
want that done. But it seems that they are now the im- 
mortal triumvirate of my party, down in the ditch, down in 
the slums, with its leadership, its machinery, where John J. 
Raskob and Alfred Smith and Kenney have put them. 
Mr. President, how I mourn this pitiful degeneracy of the 
machinery of my party. 

Yes; I was told before I came here this morning that 
there would probably be opposition to this resolution. I 
said to the person talking to me, “No; I do not believe 
there will be a Democrat who will lift his voice in opposi- 
tion.“ But I have been surprised. I am surprised. The 
hour of 2 o’clock approached and in the last minute of the 
time when my resolution might be considered and a vote be 
had, an article was read from a county newspaper in my 
State charging that certain people who had gone into a 
county in my State said they were “sent there at Senator 


HerLIN’s instance to protect Senator Hxriix's rights.” Mr. 
President, I did not ask to have anybody protect my rights, 
not even a deputy marshal. 

The people all over the State were for me. Every day a 
multitude turned out to hear me speak. I believe I am 
within the bounds of truth when I say I spoke to more peo- 
ple in one day in one speech than every other campaigner 
against me in the State all together addressed on a single 
day. I believe that is true. I do not recall that I ever had 
an audience of less than 2,500 to 3,000 people. Opposition 
speakers were speaking to 25, 35, 40, 50, 75, 80, 100, 150, or 
200, and whenever they got up to 300 or 400 they had a 
magnificent audience. My crowds were immense every day. 
It was the most exciting election that has been held in my 
State in my lifetime. The Democrats in Alabama were in- 
dignant from the time the Raskob committee read me out 
of the party for failing to support Al Smith until after 
election day. Nobody could change the great mass of our 
people. They advanced to the polls and gave me a tre- 
mendous majority, and then the election was stolen from 
me, and some Democrats outside of my State are hoping to 
get away with it. 

The Nye committee has been startled by some of the things 
they have already discovered in Alabama. We have already 
discovered 500 poll-tax receipts forged in one county. Some 
of them are here in the Capitol right now. If I must discuss 
this thing in detail I can do it. Five hundred men in one 
county bore in their hands certificates showing that they 
had paid their poli tax and were qualified to vote when, 
as a fact, they had not paid their poll tax and were not 
qualified voters. They were illegal voters, and every one of 
them was against me. There were 400 men in the same 
county who were for me, who had paid their poll tax, whose 
names were not certified as qualified voters, and they were 
rejected and denied the right to vote. There are 900 votes 
involved in that one county, and then Senators rise here 
and talk about a force bill and denying the State its rights— 
and threats of “ overlordship,” the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] tells us. I am not asking anything of the 
kind. I repudiate such suggestions. There is not a scintilla 
of truth in them. 

Mr. President, I want Senators here who are fair-minded 
and courageous to know that there is an effort on the part 
of some to carry out Raskob’s will regarding me. They do 
not want me to have a fair deal. They are not going to get 
away with this business of talking about State rights and 
hiding behind a false issue of State rights. It is fighting 
for Raskob’s “right” to rule the Democratic Party. It is 
taking orders from the triumvirate—Raskob, Smith, and 
Kenney. 

Mr. President, there is not a better Democrat in the coun- 
try than I am. I know why I am a Democrat. I know 
what democratic principles are. I am not going to John J. 
Raskob or Alfred Smith or Kenney to learn Democracy. The 
Democratic Party is not going to follow that triumvirate. 
If Senators invite this discussion, they can have it. Let 
Senators know that there are two groups of Democrats in 
the country. They will see a group of them in 1932 if they 
keep Raskob at the head of the national committee and un- 
dertake to nominate Al Smith again, as they now plan to do. 
They will find they have not seen any battle of the ballots 
after they have seen the battle of 1932 if they do any such 
thing as that. I know a lot about these plans and schemes 
that are going on about the Capitol. 

The Democratic Party has been heretofore recognized as 
the great champion of the common people standing in the 
open and fighting always for the masses. Now what is the 
temporary national leadership, what is their attitude, and 
what is the machinery part of the Democratic Party doing 
to-day? The chief speculator in the New York gambling 
stock exchange is John J. Raskob. And he is the head of 
the Democratic National Committee and we are asked to 
look to him for leadership, for inspiration, and for guidance. 
He has the fat purse and he pays the bills. 

Oh, how my party has fallen down! I have never sur- 
rendered my Democratic convictions; I do not intend to do 
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so. When Al Smith bolted the Democratic national plat- 
form in 1928 he forfeited the right to run as a Democrat; 
his act justified every Democrat in the country in opposing 
him; every Democrat in the Nation had a right then to re- 
fuse to support him. I was one of them, and I never apolo- 
gized. In every specch I made I gave my reasons for oppos- 
ing him. I said, “I opposed him in 1928 and I will oppose 
him again in 1932, if they nominate him”; and the people 
stood up and clapped their hands everywhere every day for 
three or four months until the campaign was over. 

There has never been a campaign in Alabama in my 
day where the people took so much interest as they did 
in this campaign. The older men and women in towns 
where I spoke would tell me at every meeting, This is the 
greatest crowd I have ever seen gathered about this court- 
house;” and, Mr. President, every day the inside agents of 
Raskob were saying in bad temper, “We do not care how 
many votes Heriin gets; he will not win the election.” 
„Well, how are you going to keep him from winning it?” 
“We know how to keep him from winning it; we have the 
machinery, have we not?” Les.“ Well, that is enough.” 
“We will count him out.” In other places the Raskobites 
said, “All right, go ahead and vote for him, but remember 
that we will count the votes.” That was a threat that they 
intended to steal the election. 

I repeat, there has not been an election in any State in 
the Union that will compare in crookedness in every known 
method of stealing elections as those employed in my 
State last fall in certain counties. I hope we shall be able 
to prove, and I believe we shall, that frequently in two or 
three big counties the voters voted as many as two, three, or 
four times. Let me explain how that was done. Here is 
a precinct, it may be, with 1,000 votes in it; it has four 
voting places. The list of every one of the qualified voters 
is sent to each voting place in the precinct. A man can 
start in in the morning and go to number 1. 

The intending voter asks them to look on the poll list and 
see if his name is on the list. Yes, sir; it is on.” He 
votes. Then he can go to No. 2, then to No. 3, and then 
to No. 4; and unless somebody follows and watches him it 
is possible for him to deposit four ballots, in every instance 
against me. That is why it is not desired that the com- 
mittee go into Alabama; those who manipulated the election 
do not want their baby uncovered. 

I told the Senate the story the other day about the old 
negro who stole a pig in Arkansas—some Senators are here 
who did not hear it—and he had him covered up with quilts 
in a cradle. When the sheriff and the deputy went there 
looking for the pig and asking the old negro about it he held 
his hands up in holy horror. It is a wonder that he did not 
invoke States’ rights to hide his crime. He said, Go ahead 
and look, look all around, investigate if you want to.” When 
they came up and asked, Well, what have you got in that 
cradle that you are rocking?” He replied, “That is my 
baby and he has pneumonia; if the air or light hits him it 
will kill him.” “ Well,” they said, “we are going to look 
into the cradle, anyhow.” He said, “ Well, I do not want to 
see it, because I do not want to see my baby die,” and he was 
running across the fields and made his escape as they pulled 
the quilt back and found Mr. Jones’s pig—a nice dressed 
pig. That was the “baby” that he was protecting. 

When certain Senators get up here and undertake to talk 
about protecting the rights of the States in a situation like 
this they are trying to protect John Raskob’s Bankhead 
political baby, which is now covered up with the quilts of 
ballot-box manipulators; and if the committee can get all 
those ballot boxes, I will show Senators something interest- 
ing. It is already admitted in that Alabama newspaper to 
which I have referred that if they had not struck me down 
in the primaries I would have been reelected, and Judge 
Locke would haye been inaugurated yesterday if they had 
not read us out of the party. That was Raskob’s first stab 
in the back. 

The next stab was robbing the people of the State in the 
general election who voted for me and wanted me to be 
their Senator. The men who held the ballot boxes said, 
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“You shall not elect Heriiy; we are going to elect Bank- 
head ”; and they made good their threat to count Bankhead 
in. Now I am only asking that the ballots cast be exhibited 
and let them show for whom the voters voted for United 
States Senator. 

As I told the Senate the other day, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee has already ascertained that in several instances the 
ballot handed out to the voter to be voted was marked for 
Bankhead before it was handed to the voter; it was muti- 
lated, and the party guilty of that was responsible for mak- 
ing that ballot illegal. They marked the ballot before they 
handed it to the voter, and when he took his pencil and 
marked it in the other corner and folded it up, and handed 
it in, on taking the ballots out and counting them it is sug- 
gested that certain managers wet the end of a finger and put 
it on the indelible pale cross mark, thus bringing it out in 
lurid colors, and then they said, Look there, he voted twice; 
we can not count that ballot”; and they laid such ballots 
aside. The law requires that all the rejected ballots shall be 
put in the box, and I want the Senate committee to go there 
and uncover the baby and see what is in the boxes. 

I never saw just such a situation as I have witnessed here 
to-day—Senators fighting against the voters of the States— 
fighting against pure elections. Their action can not be 
construed in any other way. The quickest way possible to 
get into these things and expose them is by the Nye com- 
mittee. I voted to authorize the Nye committee to go into 
Illinois and to go into Pennsylvania, and, so help me, God, 
I will never withhold my vote from a measure that seeks to 
safeguard the voter’s right to vote and have his vote counted 
as cast in a Southern State. That is a sacred right. The 
voting men and women of my State have got a right to have 
their votes counted as cast. I am fighting for them. The 
voters in the Southern States have just as much right to 
have their votes protected and to have their votes counted 
as cast as have the voters in Pennsylvania, or in IIlinois. 
O Mr. President, Senators can not get away from that 
principle. They voted to consider the election in Illinois 
and in Pennsylvania, and to go into the ballot boxes, but 
when it comes to going into a Southern State, that is with 
them entirely different. Particularly in this instance where 
I, after the whole Raskob machinery in New York wanted 
me read out of the party, and after I took my appeal to the 
judgment bar of the people themselves, and they sustained 
me by the biggest vote in the history of the State, they 
stole the election from me. The Senate certainly will not 
refuse to allow the special committee to ascertain what the 
ballots themselves disclose. 

Am I reflecting on the voters of my State when I am 
demanding that his and her ballot be counted as cast? No. 
Am I reflecting on my State when I say the voice of my 
State expressed at the ballot box shall be recorded and 
respected? That is what I am fighting for here to-day. I 
do not want their right to vote as they choose to vote to be 
set aside by men who do not like the way they vote. 

If the investigation of ballot boxes and absentee ballots 
shall disclose that Bankhead was elected, then, what harm 
will be done? He has in a way, since I demanded it, asked 
for an investigation, though, just between us, I do not think 
he wants one. The Alabama State committee, which read 
me out of the party for Al Smith and Raskob, has come out 
with a great flourish of trumpets, and it, too, says, “ Come 
ahead and conduct the investigation“; but when the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] offers his resolution that 
authorizes the committee to go into the ballot boxes, this 
old hussy, the Montgomery Advertiser, comes out and says, 
“Well, if they go into the ballot boxes they will not find 
anything but ashes,” suggesting to the sheriff in each county 
to burn the ballots. Senators, there is no escape from that. 
Here I am fighting simply for a fair deal for myself as a 
United States Senator. I had hoped that every Senator 
would accord that consideration to every other Senator here. 

Mr. President, I am entitled to have the truth made 
known, the facts laid bare, it makes no difference what it 
takes. Will Senators hide behind the plea of State rights 
when the ballot boxes are reeking—some of them—with fraud 
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and corruption? If I were in the place of Mr. Bankhead, 
I would pull off these friends, if I could, and say, Do not 
do that; let the ballots be counted in the open by impar- 
tial judges; let the facts be made known; let the truth 
dome to light.” That is what I would say. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, Raskob, the leader,“ has been keeping in close 
touch with the Senate. He knows what is going on here; 
he knows that I have paid my respects to him heretofore, 
and he knows that I know him. I know how to size up 
the fellow who poses as a Democrat, and when a fellow 
calls himself a Democrat and is not a Democrat it is my 
duty as a real Democrat to call his name and to paint his 
picture as it is. Raskob has a mortgage of $600,000 on my 
party and carries it around in his vest pocket. 

Frank Kent rendered a good service to the party and the 
country when he pointed out that no one man ever before 
had either one of the great political parties under such obli- 
gations to him financially as Raskob has my party, the 
Democratic Party. Because of money, money, money, dol- 
lars and dimes, we can not even seriously talk here about 
getting rid of Raskob as chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. We used to have stalwart, able leader- 
ship in our national committee and Senators here who 
would dare to stand up and speak for their party and the 
good of their country, but it looks like many are getting 
cowed somehow because Raskob sits on the strong box, be- 
cause Raskob has got the money; Raskob is a rich man; 
do not offend him. Oh, Mr. President, what is a great 
party to do in such a situation? “Go right ahead and do 
what Raskob tells you; go on and obey him; he is paying 
the bills of the party; why should we worry; he is our finan- 
cial boss. Let us follow Mr. Raskob.” 

O Mr. President, I remember another triumvirate in 
other days, old Cæsar, Pompey, and Crassus. I do not know 
who is the Cesar in this triumvirate; it must be Alfred, who 
crossed the Rubicon of party regularity and violated his 
party platform. Pompey Kenney and Raskob; Crassus—and 
Raskob is the Crassus in this instance—old Crassus had the 
money and Cesar and Pompey were the politicians. Raskob 
has the money, but he has not anything else. He does not 
know a fundamental political problem or a Democratic prin- 
ciple from a cloud in the sky. [Laughter.] He is the leader 
of our party they tell us, the once great party of Jefferson, 
and he is marshaling his cohorts for the campaign in 1932. 
He is reading out and seeking to destroy every Democrat 
that will not bow the knee to Baal and fall down and 
worship at the shrine of Alfred the anointed, Kenney, and 
Mr. Raskob. 

I remind the Senate again that Joe Marvel, dead in Dela- 
ware, died of a broken heart because of Raskob’s cruel treat- 
ment in behalf of the whisky interest. When Marvel would 
not come out for liquor in his race for the Senate in the 
primary, Raskob joined in and helped to beat him for the 
nomination, and he died of a broken heart. Peace to his 
ashes. 

Raskob had me read out of the party in my State. Not 
only that, Mr. President, but he led his forces against the 
ablest Senator in this body from the South, one of the ablest 
who has ever been here in my day. That Senator has done 
more for the South than any other man who has been in the 
Senate since I came to Congress in 1904. I refer to that 
patriotic, stalwart, able, courageous, far-seeing, and incor- 
ruptible Democrat, the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons]. God bless him. If you could get in behind 
the facts and disclose the tactics that were used to defeat 
him in North Carolina, you could see that the trail of the 
Tammany serpent is over it all. Kill out the Democrats 
who stand for white supremacy; destroy those Democrats 
who believe in clean politics and in courage in public men 
and in having courageous and incorruptible men in public 
position.” 

Oh, these Al Smith-Raskobites boasted that they had de- 
feated and laid Smmmons out. They said, Now we are go- 
ing after HEFLIN ”; and they went after me; and now they 
are begging you not to go into the ballot boxes. There is 
where the thievery is. There is where the corruption lies. 
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There is where they did their dirty work in taking from me 
a majority of 100,000 and giving to Bankhead a mapjority of 
50,000. 

Do you know why they did that? They said: “If you 
give Bankhead 50,000, Senator HEFLIN won't contest; he will 
drop it.” They first figured on giving Bankhead 8,000, and 
then 10,000; but they said, “If he did contest, he might 
undo all that. You had better make it big”; so they gave 
Bankhead 50,000. They could have given him 100,000 just 
as easily; but, even when they did that, they failed to give 
him and their ticket within 50,000 of the votes they claimed 
to have polled in the primary. 

I charged in the campaign in the general election that 
they padded the returns in the primary, that they padded 
and stole over 40,000 votes in their primary; Judge Horace 
Wilkinson, of Birmingham, pointed that out, and I was not 
running then. They never denied it, either. When the 
final ballot was cast and counted, they claimed to get 
150,000 for their ticket, when they claimed to have polled 
200,000 in the primary, I said, “ You either stole 50,000 in 
the primary and padded your returns, or I took 50,000 
patriotic Democratic voters away from you after your cor- 
rupt primary election was held.” But what did that avail, 
if they had enough managers “ fixed” in enough counties 
to steal the ballots and defeat the will of the patriotic 
people of my State? 

Mr. President, I owe it to my party, I owe it to the Democrats 
of Alabama who have honored me for over 20 years in the Con- 
gress of the United States, I owe it to the memory of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Wilson, to stand true to the principles of my 
party. So help me God, I intend to do that! I am going 
to fight to break the corrupt bands that bind my party to 
Raskob, Al Smith, and Kenney, the Tammanyites. Their 
leadership must be abandoned in this Nation. If the Demo- 
cratic Party expects to elect a President, let it shake off the 
robes of this old Raskob machine, and return to the ancient 
principles and landmarks of the Democratic fathers. By 
doing that it can achieve a great victory, and bring back the 
confidence and respect of the people everywhere. But, Mr.- 
President, we can not get anywhere with a party like ours 
trailing behind Raskob’s moneybags, surrendering its con- 
victions and going to Tammany for its saa gs and 
leadership. 

Mr. STEPHENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the status of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
unanimous-consent agreement requested by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] to unite his two amend- 
ments, so that both may be voted upon together. In order 
to do that, however, if that request is granted, it will be 
necessary to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment 
on page 60 was considered. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. President, I desire to refer to one 
statement made by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heri]. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
cap ripe yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like the Senator to yield 
for a moment in order that I may obtain unanimous con- 
sent for the passage of a bridge bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Mississippi yield for that purpose? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the Senator, that while I 
shall be glad to yield, I shall not occupy more than two 
or three minutes, if the Senator is willing to wait that long. 
Otherwise, he may go ahead. 

Mr. President, I was just remarking that I desired to 
refer to one statement only that was made by the Senator 
from Alabama. He said that certain Democratic Senators 
were engaged in an effort to prevent the opening of ballot 
boxes in Alabama. He stated that an inspection of those 
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boxes would show that there was fraud and corruption of 
the grossest sort, irregularities, many things done that 
were improper, and that were extremely hurtful to him. 

So far as the statement has any reference to me, I desire 
to say that any charge or insinuation that I am prompted 
by any desire to prevent the exposure of fraud, if such there 
be, or to have any injustice done anyone, is absolutely un- 
true. The Senator’s whole argument is misleading. It is 
not based upon a true premise. There has not been ex- 
hibited in this Chamber, so far as I have seen or heard, 
any disposition on the part of any Senator to prevent fair 
play, or to prevent fraud from being exposed. 

The Senator knows that he, as a defeated candidate, 
has the right to file a contest; and he knows also that when 
he files that contest he can have the ballots impounded. 
He can have the ballot boxes opened and the ballots in- 
spected. He can have the poll books inspected, and see 
whether or not anyone voted who was not entitled to vote. 
Everything that was irregular or improper can be fully 
exposed by that method. If he is firmly convinced that 
fraud was done, that injustice was done, why has he not 
followed the usual course in matters of this kind? 

Talk about trying to keep the ballots from being inspected, 
or the ballot boxes from being opened! I recall that in the 
rather historic Steck-Brookhart contest more than a million 
ballots were brought to this city. The boxes were opened; 
the ballots were inspected and counted. The argument 
that the Senator makes, it appears to me, is made in an 
effort to mislead and deceive the people, to create a false 
impression and a prejudice against those of us. who are 
standing here and asking that this matter proceed in an 
orderly way. 

We have a Committee on Privileges and Elections. This 
matter really should go there; but if not, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], to 
the effect that ballots shall not be impounded and ballot 
boxes shall not be opened and inspected except in a case 
where a contest has been filed, carries with it the idea that 
the Senator from Alabama will have every right that could 
be had by this committee if this power should be granted to 
the committee. Either this particular committee or the 
regular standing committee, one or the other, when a con- 
test is filed, could have these ballots brought to the city of 
Washington, and every phase of fraud and misconduct could 
be investigated in that way. 

Why the Senator fails, why he hesitates to file his contest, 
I do not know. Why he wants us to take this unusual 
course, I do not know; but the door is open to him. The 
door is unlocked. He is very free in making his charges, but 
very slow in getting behind a contest. 

It may be, Mr. President, that one reason for that is shown 
by some remarks he made. He had a lot to say about the 
action of the Democratic committee in his State. I am not 
interested in that proposition. It makes no difference to me 
whether the committee was right or wrong in reading him 
out of the party. Nor is the Senate interested in that propo- 
sition. The Senate has no desire, I am sure, to enter into 
an investigation with regard to factional politics down there. 
That is not the province of the Senate or of any committee 
of the Senate. But the Senate as a body, and each indi- 
vidual Senator as a Member of that body, are interested in 
the integrity of the Senate and its membership and are 
interested in the question of fraud. 

I say again, why does not the Senator file his contest 
where this whole matter might well be opened up, and I 
have no doubt if he shall be able to prove many of the 
charges he has made action will be taken that will be sat 
isfactory to him. On the other hand, unless those charges 
are proven he will not be a Member of the body after 
the 4th of March. He seems to want to go out in far 
and foreign fields and drag in many questions which are 
not pertinent, which are not relevant, which are not inter- 
esting, in an investigation of this kind. 

Mr. President, I simply rose to say that any statement 
with reference to efforts on the part of Democratic Sena- 
tors being prompted by a desire to cover up fraud, if it 
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was intended to include me, is absolutely unfair, unjust, 
and untrue. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator to contend 
that the Senator from Alabama could now file a contest 
before the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and that 
such regular committee of the United States Senate would 
have jurisdiction at this time to entertain that contest? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is my opinion; yes. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand that such is not the rule and 
that such a contention is not the law, to anticipate that 
the committee will have jurisdiction now over the right of 
a man to take his seat in this body in advance of his right 
so to take his seat. Obviously, unless there is an extra 
session of the Senate, the successful candidate in Alabama 
will have no right to take his seat in this body until the 
Ist of December, 1931. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I was speaking about the final deter- 
mination; I was not speaking about the present effect; cer- 
tainly not. Whenever a Senator or a candidate for the 
Senate files a contest, then the contest is referred to a 
committee. Then the committee, under the rules of the 
Senate, takes the matter under consideration, makes the 
investigation, allows the contestant to file his charges, his 
reasons for the contest, and it allows the opposite party, 
the contestee, to file his answer. There may be a replica- 
tion. Then the case—and we may well term it a case— 
is in the hands of the committee for investigation, and 
for determination and report by the committee back to the 
Senate. Then, of course, the matter is heard in the Senate 
as the final tribunal. The Senate is a continuing body. 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections can take action 
to protect the rights of the parties. Of course, final action 
as to which is entitled to be seated would be taken at the 
next session. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, let me say, in reply to the 
remarks of my friend from Mississippi, that it is not my 
understanding that any regular committee of the Senate 
can assume, if I may so term it, an anticipatory jurisdic- 
tion of any matter which is not legally and constitutionally 
before the Senate as a legislative body. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I did not amplify the 
proposition. Of course, we all understand that the matter 
of contest does not go to the committee simply because 
such a committee is existing, but it comes before the Senate, 
and the matter is referred by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate to the committee, and after jurisdiction is given 
the committee then it acts. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it is my suggestion that the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections can not at any time 
prior to the successful candidate in Alabama taking his 
seat, or presenting himself to be sworn in as a Member of 
this body, assume jurisdiction to exclude him or to deter- 
mine the question whether he can come to the Senate as a 
Senator elect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STEPHENS. In just a moment. My recollection is 
that the Senator from Alabama has a right to give notice of 
a contest, even before Mr. Bankhead the Senator elect, 
makes his appearance here. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All I intended to say, Mr. President, was 
that this is not a moot question. In the Pennsylvania con- 
test the pleadings were filed and the ballot boxes preserved 
in advance of the meeting of the Senate. Everybody con- 
cedes that the Senate which finally passes on the contest 
is the Senate in which the contestee takes his seat. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the right of preserving the evidence 
and of taking the evidence is, the Senate being a continuing 
body, in the Senate. That question never would be disputed 
by anybody who would stop to think about it. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. That is what I was about to say, that 

we do not have to wait until the 4th of March, when Mr. 
Bankhead’s term is supposed to begin. The contest could 
have been filed the day following the election in Alabama 
if my friend the Senator from Alabama had desired and 
was prepared at that time to proceed with a contest. 
Mr. GOFF, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the remarks of the Senator from Arkansas 
assume the existence of a situation which he can not assume 
to exist. I was a member of the committee which investi- 
gated the Illinois and Pennsylvania elections. We were in- 
vestigating the primary. We were not faced with the charge, 
except in several remote instances, of fraud in the ballot 
boxes. We were faced with the charge of excessive expendi- 
ture of money in the primary, and it was not at any time 
necessary to seize the ballot boxes in either one of those 
States to determine the issue then before the committee, as 
to whether there had or had not been excessive expenditure 
of money. But in certain instances, during the vacation 
and prior to the meeting of the Senate in regular session 
and following the election, we investigated certain of the 
election precincts in Pennsylvania and proceeded to impound 
the ballots. When request was made of those in charge o! 
the ballots that they be impounded, many of the officials 
sent the ballots immediately by truck to the city of Wash- 
ington, and in those instances in which we met with a re- 
fusal an appeal was made to the courts, because the com- 
mittee felt that it had jurisdiction so to do in order to 
determine the further question whether the excessive ex- 
penditure of money had displayed itself in an improper or 
fraudulent casting of votes. We proceeded upon the theory 
that if a red line of fraud ran through the primary and into 
the election that the jurisdiction of the committee was 
legally extended into the election to obtain such corrobora- 
tive evidence as fraud at the polls might disclose. 

In no instance was there a contest before the regular com- 
mittee known as the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
The special committee acted independently of the regular 
committee in every sense of the word, and when the Senate 
convened and received a partial report from the special com- 
mittee it was not the jurisdiction of the regular committee 
to interpose any objection whatsoever, and it did not do so. 
The objections to Mr. Smith taking his seat in the Senate, 
as well as to Mr. Vare taking his seat, were interposed by 
the special committee, and when I heard the remarks this 
morning of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] I wanted to say that I indorsed every word he said 
He stated not only the facts, as I recall them, but he statea 
the law which governed the Reed committee, as it was 
termed and denominated. He and I were members of that 
committee at the time, and we discussed and considered 
these questions diligently and exhaustively: I desire to say 
to my friend from Mississippi that the committee spent days 
and nights—and the Senate eventually approved its conclu- 
sions—studying the law pertaining to this question. The 
committee consisted of Senators Reed, of Missouri, KING, 
McNary, and myself. In no instance was there any contest. 
It was the conclusion of the committee that at that time 
the men who were offering themselves as the candidates 
elect from both Illinois and Pennsylvania were not en- 
titled to take their seats, and it so reported to the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, none of that gets away 
from the proposition that the Senator from Alabama has 
full right to file a contest. That is the usual, ordinary pro- 
cedure in such cases. He has not done so. He has been 
very free and bold in his statements and charges about fraud, 
but he has never put himself behind a contest. That is the 
proposition I was urging. In that case every opportunity 
could be had to inspect the ballots and expose any fraud 
that might have been committed. 

Mr. GOFF. I know, and I am debating with the Senator 
that I do not think the Senate has any jurisdiction to enter- 
tain that contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I see no reason why I 
should inject myself into this academic argument. I realize 
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that all the virtue and all the brains of the Senate are about 
to retire from it, although we will doubtless carry on. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT M’GREGOR, IOWA 


Mr. DALE, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 10621) 
authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the town of 
McGregor, Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, improve the Postal.Service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
the town of McGregor, Iowa, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to 
the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers 
to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, cccupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its 
approaches as are by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the 
State in which such real estate or other property is located, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid 
according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
pepe for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the 
lezal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State of 
Iowa, any public agency or political subdivision of either of such 
3tates, within or adjoining which any part of the bridge is lo- 
eated, or any two or more of them jointly, may, at any time, 
acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge 
and its approaches and any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in 
accordance with the laws of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condem- 
nation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 
20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired 
by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and 
its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation 
in value: (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and 
its approaches and acquiring such interest in real property; and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or ac- 
quired by the States or public agencies, or political subdivisions 
thereof, or by either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches under economical management, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
therefor, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon 
as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not 
to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so 
provided such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for 
the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management. An accurate 
record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept 
and shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway departments 
of the States of Wisconsin and Iowa a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing the bridge and 
its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and pro- 
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motion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon the request of 
the highway department of either of such States shall, at any 
time within three years after the completion of such bridge, in- 
vestigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the reason- 
ableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and 
shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose 
of such investigation the said W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns shall make available all records in 
connection with the construction, financing, and promotion 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable 
costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge 
shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of 
this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake. 
Src. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all of 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns; and any corporation to which or any person to whom 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exer- 
cise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Sec, 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


CASHING OF VETERANS’ CERTIFICATES 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I gave notice on the 5th 
day of January of a motion to discharge the Committee on 
Finance which has under consideration the bill (S. 5060) 
to provide for the immediate payment to veterans of the 
face value of their adjusted-service certificates, a bill intro- 
duced by myself. It is in the nature of an amendment to 
the act under which the adjusted-compensation certificates 
were issued. I ask unanimous consent now that the motion 
to discharge the committee may be laid before the Senate 
and action taken upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that notices have gone out for a meeting of 
the committee on next Monday, at which time this matter 
will be considered and a hearing had. I have letters from 
numerous people who want to be heard. They will be noti- 
fied, and anyone else that desires to be heard may be heard 
at that time. I do not think it is necessary to have long 
hearings. 

The Senator must know that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has had every moment of its time taken up in 
the last few weeks. I have intended, just as soon as we 
got the Department of the Interior appropriation bill out 
of the way and whether we get the bill through this week 
or not, that we shall proceed in the committee to the con- 
sideration of the matter to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator object to the present 
consideration of my motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer to let it go over until we have had 
an opportunity to consider the matter in the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Chair to under- 
stand the Senator from Utah to have objected? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understand it, then, on Monday 
we are to begin hearings on the legislation before the 
committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Notices are out to-day calling a meeting 
for that time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator assure the Senate that 
the measure will be reported at this session of the Senate to 
pay these certificates? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that after the hearings are held 
there may be a majority of the committee perfectly willing 
to report out the bill just as it is. There may be some 
amendments to the bill, but, of course, I can not say. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask again, if I am not too 
personal with the Senator, if he himself is in favor of report- 
ing some measure to that effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. To tell the Senator the situation, all I have 
done is to read the report. I asked for an immediate report 
from the director of the bureau. I have that report here. 
I have not had time to go into the details of it, I will say 
to the Senator, and I would not want to bind myself now 
by a declaration. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator vote to report it out 
favorably or unfavorably so it may reach the floor of the 
Senate in some form? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt that will be the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator aid in getting it to the 
fioor of the Senate, either with or without a favorable report, 
or with no report at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has a right to make a motion, 
at any time, to discharge the committee. If the bill is not 
reported out I would not have a particle of objection to the 
Senator making that motion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator aid us in getting the 
bill to the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do everything in my power to bring 
it to the attention of the committee, and the committee can 
then act as it sees fit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator aid us in getting it to 
the floor of the Senate not that he will call it to the atten- 
tion of the committee, but will the Senator support some 
kind of a report to be made to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to support whatever the ma- 
jority of the committee does. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator can help make the ma- 
jority. Will he help make a majority to report it out in 
some form? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to say before the hearings 
are had what I am going to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY., In other words, the Senator will not 
commit himself that he will not permit a policy of smother- 
ing the bill in the committee to be carried out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not going to participate in any such 
policy. The Senator can call up his motion if he is dis- 
satisfied with the action of the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I know what my rights are. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not want that to be done. I want 
the committee to take action and every Senator will be 
advised of the action that is taken by the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish merely to state to the Senator 
from Arkansas, speaking for myself as a member of the 
Finance Committee and as the author of a similar bill which 
has been pending before that committee for over a year 
without opportunity to be heard, that the committee will 
have an opportunity to vote by yea-and-nay vote as to its 
attitude on this legislation. I propose to make a motion to 
report out some legislation along this line, and the commit- 
tee has one way by which it can express itself, and will do so, 
I have no doubt. 

Mr. CARAWAY. During the coming week? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no intention whatever to try to hold 
it up. I know that the Senator from Arkansas knows the 
situation in which the committee has been proceeding. I 
have been spending every hour of my time from early morn- 
ing until late at night in order to get the deficiency appro- 
priation bill ready to report out and the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill disposed of. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think that no other such important 
legislation is pending before the committee as this measure. 
There are 4,000,000 men carrying an enforced loan to which 
they never assented and ought never have been required to 
carry. They need their money. The Government owes 
them the money and in common justice they ought to be 

id. 

5 BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. I hope the Senator will employ every 
parliamentary weapon to get action upon his motion, be- 
cause, without entering into detail, I think it proper to 
announce that no report will be made upon the bill during 
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this session of Congress—that is to say, the Finance Com- 
mittee will not report it to the Senate. It ought to be acted 
upon. I favor the Senator’s measure. I think nothing 
would contribute more to combating the present depression 
than to pay off the obligation and put the money into 
circulation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We owe it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; we do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is admitted. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; the obligation is admitted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course until the opportunity comes 
I can not press the motion, but I do not waive it. I intend 
to press it and get some action on it. I intend to give every 
Member of the Senate the opportunity to vote on the motion 
to discharge the committee, although I know many mem- 
bers of the committee like my friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLE T] are anxious to get action upon it. If the com- 
mittee shall be discharged and thus the bill which I intro- 
duce is brought to the floor of the Senate and placed upon 
the calendar, it is then subject to amendment. If there is a 
better measure pending, it may be substituted for my bill. 
The thing I am seeking to do is to get action, and I am 
going to get it if it is humanly possible to do so. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand over 200 letters coming 
from the different States in the Union, every one of them 
protesting against the delay that is taking place in deter- 
mining whether the Congress will authorize payment to 
these men of the debt the Government owes them. So far 
as I know it is the universal belief of the ex-service men 
that this is an obligation which the Government owes them 
and which ought to be paid now. They are required to bor- 
row money and pay three times as much interest for it as 
the Government would be required to pay, were it to borrow 
to pay its debt to these men. Besides, they can borrow only 
a pittance. 

It is said by some who oppose the bill that these men 
are too young yet to know how to use the money if they 
had it, and that they are going to need it worse at some 
time in the future than now. When they get the money 
under the present law the average age of these men will be 
above 50 years, unless some such measure as mine is passed. 
Their place in society will have been fixed. Their success 
or failure in life will have been determined under the pro- 
visions of the present law, before these certificates are paid. 
When the country needed the services of these men no one 
interposed an objection to the immediate passage of a bill 
which required them to lay aside whatever their occupations 
were, give up their hopes and their ambitions, and become 
soldiers. If the men had said, “ This is not the opportune 
time; wait until 1945, and then we will discuss the 
question with you as to whether we will serve or not,” we 
would have been paying reparations instead of adjusted 
compensation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to my information the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has paid on the other public debt 
which we owe as the result of the war two or three billion 
dollars more than the law required him to pay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that two or three billion dollars 
which has been applied to the overpayment of the public 
debt due to other people had been applied to the payment 
of the bonus due our ex-service men, it would have been 
almost enough to meet that debt entirely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the other man had a voluntary obligation 
entered into by himself by which he became a creditor of 
the Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and he did it as an investment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; and these men were not 
asked what they wanted. They were not in favor of this 
plan when the law was enacted. Congress said, You are 


entitled to compensation; we recognize that, but we deny 
your right to get it until 1945. We make you our un- 
willing creditors for a quarter of a century, or until you 
are past 50 years of age.” That is the situation. As the 
Senator from Kentucky said, the Secretary of the Treasury 
gladly paid the holders of other obligations of the Govern- 
ment before they were matured, and refuses to pay those of 
our obligations which are not voluntary obligations, but 
which these ex-service men were forced to accept. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They had no voice whatever in the char- 
acter of their obligation or the terms of the contract or the 
length of it. Assuming that it should not be discharged 
until 1945, I think it fair to assume that at least one-third 
of those who were entitled to it in the beginning will not 
be able to use it, because they will be dead. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; more than half of them will have 
died. Their average age will be about 50 years at that time, 
and more than half of them will have gone on. To say that 
they will need it worse then and that they will be better 
able to know what to do with their money then is an 
assumption of superior knowledge which the circumstances 
do not justify. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield further, I wish 
to suggest that the payment of this obligation in some form 
does not involve any increase in taxation whatever, which 
seems to be feared by a great many people. It simply in- 
volves changing the character of the obligation. It does not 
increase the indebtedness of the Government by one dollar. 
It will not necessitate to the extent of 30 cents any 
increase in taxes on the part of the people. It simply in- 
volves a change in the character of the obligation so that 
the men who are entitled to the money can draw it now 
instead of 15 years from now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall press the consideration of the mo- 
tion at this time, and I shall do so at the earliest opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is heard to the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp a few of the many letters which have come to me 
and to which I referred a moment ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va., December 31, 1930. 
Senator THADDEUS H. Caraway, 
Democrat. 

My Dear Senator: You are right, the ex-service men should 
have the compensation provided them through endowment cer- 
tificates now instead of 20 years later, as you say, half of them 
will be dead by that time. Let them have it now and enjoy some 
of it while they may to repay them for the many hardships they 
suffered over there to save our country for us. The old Republi- 
cans are trying to steal their certificates off of them in interest 
through pretended loans, interest eating them up while the vet- 
eran gets no real benefit from the small amount they receive. Its 
just a crooked, dishonest, fake way the Republicans have of doing 
things. Push it through, dear Senator, the country is with you; 
we all have an ever-watchful eye on that Congress; we know 
who are for the war vets and betterment of the country in fact; 
and who are against them; we know the old Republicans fight 
every bill that's right, but the people are beginning to see who's 
for them and who works to their advantage; the last election 
tells us that. We know the war vets will never get anything the 
Republicans can keep them out of, but thank goodness they 
don’t have all the say, and here’s hoping they will have a lot less 
power in near future, which I know, when the new Congress con- 
venes, will take effect. Here's hoping for an extra session of new 
Congress. Please fight for pension bill for war vets, which if vet 
should die and leave widow and children they would be able to 
get it. The country knows it’s up to the dear old Democrats to put 
these things through, and we all, and everybody, thanks you all 
from the depths of their hearts. May God bless you all and help 
you through with your good work is my prayer. 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD MASON. 


Purp, Miss., January 7, 1931. 
Senator THADDEUS CARAWAY, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Kindly allow us to respectfully petition you to do everything 
in your power to secure the passage of the bill for paying the 
ex-service men their bonus certificates in full. 

Our section through here is in a pitiable condition, and if this 
piece of legislation is passed it will go a long way toward not 
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: only relleving the distressed service men but would also greatly 

stimulate business in general. 

` B. C. Zeigler, ex-service; N. W. Lea; W. C. Jacks: ex-service; 
Webster Buchanan, ex-service; Alph D. Blaylock, ex- 
service; W. H. Burk, ex-service; W. N. Houston; A. M. 
Hayward; E. M. Sanders, ex-service; R. G. Davis, ex- 
service; L. M. McMahon, ex-service; A. C. Clark; M. C. 
Wigurton, ex-service; S. L. White, ex-service; Oliver 
Stubbs, ex-service. 


— 


BATESVILLE, ARK., December 29, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have been keeping up with the fight you are mak- 
ing in an effort to try to obtain payment to veterans of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates. Have talked with a good 

many men holding these certificates and have decided that your 
plan is about the only thing that will bring any relief to this 
part of the country. 

Taken as a matter of charity, I would be strictly against it, and 
know that this would be the attitude of the majority of the 
ex-service men, but do not see how it can be considered in that 
light. The Secretary of the seems to take this view, but 
it will be remembered he took that view of the original issuance 
of the certificates, and that issuances in the present amounts was 
only as a compromise by you and other leaders of what should 
have been given at that time. Just to advance the time of pay- 
ment for a few years of what a man is going to be entitled to 
and which he now has an interest in certainly can not make a 
beggar of him. 

As to the relief your measure would bring about, we, of course. 
only know the conditions locally over this State. As you know, 
90 per cent of the money paid under these certificates would go 
either to a farmer, a small business man, or a son or near relative 
of such a man, and would form an emergency fund when it is 
about as badly needed as can ever be ed. In fact this is 
the one thing, so far as north Arkansas is concerned, which wili 
save us from slipping back at least 20 years in our progress. 

There might have been a time shortly after we came out of the 
Army 11 years ago when the majority of soldiers would have 
thrown this money away in a wild spree, but it must be remem- 
bered that we are all 11 years older now and that a great many 
of these same men have their little farm, own a small business 
or are interested in a larger one, and that they have been taking 
their part as citizens of this Nation for over 10 years. 

The amount of these certificates would, in untold instances, 
enable young farmers to pay off mortgages and put their oper- 
ations on a paying basis and many young business men to avoid 
bankruptcy that is sure to come to many of them in the next few 
months of the present depression unless they get some relief. 

You may rest assured that the ex-soldiers and their fanuilies 
and friends in north Arkansas appreciate the work you are doing 
in their behalf. 

With kindest regards, I am, very truly, 
JOE MCCALEB. 


Dracon, Uram, December 16, 1930. 
Senator Caraway, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: Inclosed you will find a clipping of a veteran 
that Is in dire want. 
One very good reason why the veterans’ appropriation should 
passed. I sincerely hope that you Senators will look at the 
bill conscientiously and pass it. Thanks very much. 
Yours respectfully. 
C. F. Montcomery, M. D. 


VET, FAMILY STAY ABED TO BE WARM 


“We just z up,” said a war veteran in an apologetic manner 
when a “sub for Santa Claus” called. “We don't stay in bed 
from laziness, but our fuel is so low that we keep warm under 
the covers until the kiddies won't stay there any longer. By 
staying in bed as long as possible we can get by on two meals 
a day.” 

The children in this family are three beautiful little girls. All 
-of them expect Santa Claus. The husband can not find work, 
nor can his wife. They live in a half completed little home and 
occasionally receive assistance from the county. 

“I'd work my fingers to the bone if I just had a chance,” 
man said, 

In another home a woman, abandoned by her husband, is 
striving to send her older children to school and keep food in the 
mouths of other youngsters. The oldest girl, who is 16, is without 
shoes. The other youngsters also are sadly in need of clothing. 

Another woman, whose husband died two years ago, is ex- 
periencing difficulty in keeping her family fed and clad. She is 
a cook by profession, but has been unable to find work during 
the last five months. 

Hundreds of youngsters will be neglected unless “Subs for 
Santa extend their aid. 

Can you think of the Christmas morning disappointment in 
hundreds of Salt Lake homes without wanting to do your bit 

toward bringing joy and happiness to a child? 


the 
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Dayton, Onto, December 17, 1930. 
Hon. Senator Caraway, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator Caraway: May I take the pleasure in com- 
plimenting you for your sincere effort in behalf of the veterans 
of the World War in submitting your bill relative to the payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates? This particular bill has 
created a great deal of speculation among the veterans and will 
naturally hold the interest of the veterans until your bill is 
passed or defeated. 

The il] and timely advice of several of the most prominent men 
of Washington, especially that of the Hon. Secretary Mellon, 
naturally places him amongst the Three Horsemen; now we have 
four. Now, from the bandbox comes the playing politics with 
human misery. Yes, there was no human misery amongst the 
veterans of the World War, who suffered and died upon the 
western front to uphold democracy at $1 per day. 

My dear friend, would there be a more opportune time to con- 
sider this bill at this time of depression and suffering; is there a 
more efficient way to stimulate. by such an equal division of 
moneys business of the United States? Could there be a more 
humane effort than yours? 

They will tell you your bill is bad legislation and that the re- 
quired amount of bonds to be floated is beyond reason; but, in 
the event that this bill goes over, we know that the bonds will be 
floated in record time. 

What will those 3,000,000 veterans and their dependents think 
of their Representatives who fail to support your bill, and just 
what degree of suffering amongst the thousands of destitute 
veteran families could be avoided by the passage of this par- 
ticular bill? Ask Mellon; he knows. 

You have my best wishes, yet I am prepared to take the same 
old “bunk” that has been pressed out to us since the passage 
of the graveyard certificates at 6 per cent privilege. 

Most respectfully yours, 
OSCAR ANDERSON, 
76 Bell Street, Dayton, Ohio, 


NATIONAL MrLrraxr Home, Kans., December 15, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
United States Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Caraway: May I urge you to use your in- 
fluence in whatever way you can in order that an early passage 
of bill H. R. 3493 may be approved? 

There are many of us who must borrow yearly on our certificates 
with no hopes of ever being able to pay back the loans. There- 
fore, the interest is gradually cutting down the previous value 
of our certificates. It would be a great help to the majority of 
us if we could receive the value of our certificates in full that we 
might receive enough at one time to make it possible to estab- 
lish ourselyes in some line of endeavor that would afford us a 
fair chance of support and independence. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL D. McGowan, 
National Military Home, Kans., Barrack 14 


New Tonk, December 9, 1930. 
Hon. Senator Caraway, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Our organization, composed of 750 veterans of the 
various United States wars and expeditions, have at a regular 
meeting, held at our headquarters in New York City December 
5, 1930, gone on record by unanimous vote for the immediate 
cash payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates to all 
veterans. 

Knowing from your record in Congress that you have always 
been a loyal supporter of any measure which would help the 
veterans, we are forwarding this letter to you, knowing that you 
will do all in your power to see that this bill is passed at the 
present session of Co 

Being daily in contact with thousands of unemployed veterans 
and their families, I can assure you that there is more actual 
suffering and misery among these veterans than they ever experi- 
enced in France, 

These veterans need aid now, not in two or three months from 
now, and no finer aid could be given them than the immediate 
cash payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates. 

You can be sure that every member of this organization is 
behind you in your fight for justice to these veterans, 

With best wishes for your success in this fight, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
FEDERATED AMERICAN WAR VETERANS, 
J. J. McCormack, Post Commander. 


— 


Cuicaco, ILL., December 9, 1930. 

Hon. Senator Caraway. 

Dear Sm: May I request the Senator's attention to the plea of 
a soldier? Senator Caraway, I take this step in behalf of my 
comrades as well as myself. May I ask you to use your infiu- 
ence for our cause? Dear Senator, we are all desperately in need 
of immediate cash bonuses. Our families are and ragged, 
and I am safe in saying that 90 per cent of the unemployed are 
ex-service men. We tramped the streets day after day, only to 
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find no job; to come home and meet a hopeful wife and tell Description of remittance: Check—Bergenline Trust Co., Union 


her still no job. After reading where President Hoover was going 
to give in his message to Congress a plea for the immediate 
payment of the soldier bonus in cash, then we read where 
Secretary Mellon said it would drain the Treasury to pay it out. 
Senator Caraway, it’s hard to read such a statement, after remem- 
bering what we offered for this country. After spending two 
years in a foreign country, eating rotten, sour slum, being eaten 
alive with lice, going 48 hours without a wink of sleep in a drive, 
standing in mud up to your waistline, constantly watching and 
listening in No Man's Land, then read where several billion dol- 
lars are appropriated for prohibition to finish demoralizing the 
country and the people we offered our lives for, may I ask which 
has done more for the people and the Constitution, the World 
War veterans or prohibition? 

Hoping, dear Senator, you will consider and realize the public 
is no longer with us and help us with our cause for immediate 
cash bonus, I will close. 

Wishing you a very happy Christmas and new year, I am, 

Respec 


tfully, a soldier, ` 
EDWIN L. FREDRICKSON, 
6618 Parnell Street, Chicago, IUN. 


THE CoMBINED VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR 
AUXILIARIES OF WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
December 8, 1930. 
Hon. THappEevus H. Caraway, M. O., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We are very pleased to learn of your interest regard- 
ing soldiers’ World War bonus certificates and would like to have 
a copy of the bill submitted to Congress by you last week. 

We wish you much success in this matter and assure you that 
the cashing of our certificates now would be a godsend to many 
unemployed veterans and to many others, like myself, who can 
barely carry their homes and keep a family in modern decency. 

Again wishing you much success, I am, fraternally yours, 
PAUL C. BuRKHOLDER, Secretary. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., December 6, 1930. 
United States Senator Caraway, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The local post of Veterans of Foreign Wars congratulates you on 
your introduction of bill for immediate payment of soldier bonus 
certificates. Hope your efforts are successful in the interest of all 
veterans. 

JOHNSON Brown Post, 1736. 
Saul. Haas, Commander. 


900 BIRCH STREET, 
North Bergen, N. J., December 10, 1930. 

HoNoRABLE Sm: I trust you will pardon the liberty I am taking 
in writing you, but I desire to express my sentiments on the sub- 
ject of the bill you have introduced to pay the adjusted compensa- 
tion immediately. 

The inclosed veterans’ note and field-service receipt will serve to 
prove that a number of veterans, including myself, paid our own 
Government 7 per cent for money we were obliged to borrow on 
our certificates. 

About the same time, or on March 8, 1929, I was also forced to 
borrow on an endowment policy I held with the Prudential 
Insurance Co., but I suppose that because they were a private 
insurance company I was allowed to borrow $200 at 5 per cent. 

Form 2251A of the United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., issued to applicants who have taken examina- 
tions, in addition to the act of Congress approved July 11, 1919, 
also states: An Executive order issued by the President on March 
8, 1923, provides for the following (article 2): Honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and widows of such, and 
wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and marines who themselves are 
not qualified but whose wives are qualified for appointment, shall 
have 5 points added to their earned ratings in examinations for 
entrance to the classified service.” 

Being familiar with the manner in which the act of Co 
was complied with (see letter of March 17, 1930, which didn't mean 
a thing because I was as a Democrat last year), I can 
assume how the rest of the provisions contained on this form are 
complied with. 

After these papers have served your purpose I would respectfully 
suggest that you refer them to either of the Senators from New 
Jersey for attention. 

Hoping that your deserving bill will become a law within the 
very near future to prevent other veterans not quite as fortunate 
as I from paying 7 per cent interest on their loans. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
Bernard J. WILSON. 
FIELD SERVICE RECEIPT 
[United States Veterans’ Bureau, Finance Service, Form 1028— 
Revised February, 1930. (L-Series) L-38691] 
New York, N. Y., June 20, 1930. 

Receipt is hereby acknowledged of the amount stated below: 

Regional office, 6; hospital No. 8 

Name and identification number of beneficiary: 4-1406439. 

Amount: 894.23. 


City, N. J. 
Reason for remittance: Final payment on loan with interest. 
Remittance to be applied to: Appropriation, USGLIF; disbursing 
office voucher No. 81301; symbol No. 99138; General Accounting 
Office settlement No. ; date of payment of voucher, January 


26, 1929. 
Bernard J. Wilson, 900 Birch Street, North Bergen, N. J. 
Don ILER, 
S. D. A., Receiving Officer. 
VETERAN’S NOTE 
[United States Veterans’ Bureau—Form 1185] 
225 West THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 
New York, N. Y., January 21, 1929. 
886. 


One year after date of check issued by the Veterans’ Bureau in 
consideration of this note, I promise to pay to the order of the 
Director, United States Veterans’ Bureau, at the place named 
above, $86 for value received, with interest after date of such 
check at the rate fixed by law until paid. If the principal and 
interest of this note are not paid at its maturity, I agree to the 
automatic extension of the note from year to year for periods of 
one year in the amount of the principal plus interest to the end 
of the immediately preceding expired loan year, which total 
amount shall automatically become a new principal each year, and 
shall bear interest at the rate fixed by law until paid. 

As collateral security for the payment of the obligation herein 
assumed by me I have delivered to and do hereby pledge with the 
holder of this note my adjusted-service certificate No. 882667, dated 
January, 1925, further identified by No. A-1406439. If there is any 
part of the obligation herein assumed, whether principal or inter- 
est, unpaid at the date fixed for the maturity of said certificate, 
or at the date of death of the maker of this note should he die 
before the date fixed for the maturity of said certificate, the 
amount of such indebtedness shall be deducted from the amount 
otherwise due the beneficiary under said certificate and the 
amount so deducted shall be paid to the holder of this note. 


BERNARD J. WILSON. 
Name of veteran: Bernard J, Wilson. 
Street address or route number: 900 Birch Street. 
City or town and State: North Bergen, N. J. 
Paid June 20, 1930. 


CERTIFICATE OF IDENTIFICATION 


(Nore.—Certificate should be executed by the postmaster of the 
community in which the veteran lives, or by an officer, over his 
Official title, of a post, chapter, or other comparable unit of an 
organization recognized under sec. 500 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, or an officer, over his official title, of the State or na- 
tional body of such organization, or a notary public.) 


JANUARY 21, 1929. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, 
County of New York: 

I, Harry Bochert, do hereby certify that I am liaison representa- 
tive New York State Department, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and that the person applying for loan evidenced by 
the above note is known to be the veteran named in the adjusted- 
service certificate referred to therein and that the signature on the 
above note is the signature of such veteran. 

Harry BOCHERT. 

(If the person certifying is a notary, the above certificate must 
bear the notarial seal; if a postmaster, an impression of the can- 
cellation stamp of the postal station should be made on the above 
certificate.) 

Paid by check No. 81301, dated January 26, 1929, for $86. 

Issued by Don Iler, special disbursing agent. Symbol No. 99138. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, March 17, 1930. 
Hon. E. Hart Fenn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Fenn: Receipt is acknowledged of your communi- 
cation of March 7, inclosing a letter from Mr. B. J. Wilson, 900 
Birch Street, North Bergen, N. J., an applicant for the position of 
enumerator, We find that the application and test schedule 
filled out by Mr. Wilson were satisfactory and were forwarded to 
the supervisor for his district on February 21. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH A, HIL, 
Acting Director. 


SULPHUR, OKLA., January 5, 1931. 
Hon. Senator CARAWAY. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you asking you, which I know you are, 
for your support and influence for the immediate pay of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates. There were in Ardmore, Okla., 
Christmas Day, 48 families, with 110 children, of ex-service men on 
the mercy of charity according to the Ardmorite. 

Will say as to this country every person is in favor of the im- 
mediate pay of these certificates. I have been asked by more ex- 
service men to-day to write you in regard to this bill. 

Sincerely, 


James M. BARRY, 
600 West Tenth Street, Sulphur, Okla. 


..... T 
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JANUARY 6, 1931. 
Senator CARAWAY,. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you, saying the same as every ex-service 
man that has to work for a living and stand the expense of raising 
a family. I would like to see a bill passed at an early date to 
pay the ex-soldiers of the World War the adjusted compensation. 
I am, with a lot of others, in need of money to help send our 
children through school and help in getting into some kind of 
business that would help in later days. 

I would like to hear from you. 

* BARNEY REEVES, 

15 East Minneapolis Avenue, Vincennes, Ind. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., January 5, 1931. 
| Dear Sm: I read an article in the paper where you and several 
‘more are trying to get some money on our compensation certifi- 
cates for us. Oh, how glad I would be if I could sell mine for 
one-third of its value. As bad as I need money, I would be more 
than glad to sell mine for one-third of its value. I soldiered in 
France and I have soldiered on the borders of Mexico. I do hope 
the way times are now that you folks help us World War veterans. 
If there is any way that I could sell my certificate for one-third, 
I would love to, for I sure am having a hard time. 
Yours truly, 
Ray Dawson, 
1511 Cottage Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

My serial number in the World War was 228736. 

JANUARY 6, 1931. 
Mr. Mrxe J. SOKOLL, 
Rogers, Ark. 

Dear Sm and Ferrenp: I thank you for your letter. I introduced 
the bill and I am doing everything I can to pass it. The adminis- 
tration, however, opposes it. What will be the results I can not 
tell, but I will do my best. 

With best wishes, I am, sincerely yours, 


— 


Rocers, ARK., January 1, 1931. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you this letter in regard to the 
adjusted-service certificate, and I am hoping that it will be paid 
off soon, as I am in great need of it at this time. I am out of 
work, and if it was paid off, I am sure that it would enable me 
to at least not go hungry, I have served my country for it and I 
feel that it belongs to me. The conditions here are very bad at 
this time, as what money we have in the country is tied up and 
it is Impossible to get anything to do. Please do all in your power 
to pass this bill, as it will be a godsend to all the ex-service men. 
We have a number of sick men here that are up against it and 
are going hungry, and will be in a serious condition unless it is 
paid of. These men have given all for their country, and it is a 
shame to see them in this condition. We who went to face the 
fire of the Hun have it coming to us, and it is ours. We went 
through a living hell to get the war over with and went into it to 
win. We have won that battle and the promises of our country 
to help us. Now it is up to them to make their word good. We 
are asking only for what is ours. Please do the very best to help 
us get it through, 

Yours for success. 
MIKE J. SoKOLt, 


Mr. VANDENBERG. In view of the fact that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance has announced hearings 
commencing Monday on the question of the adjusted-service 
compensation certificates and various methods of handling 
them, I ask unanimous consent out of order to introduce a 
bill providing for and expanding the loan value and reduc- 
ing the loan rate of interest upon those certificates. I ask 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 5811) to provide for making emergency loans 
to veterans upon their adjusted-service certificates was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RELIEF TO FARMERS IN FLOOD AND/OR DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a joint resolution that was 
reported unanimously on yesterday by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It is a matter of very urgent 
importance to the four States named in the joint resolution. 
They are the States of Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, which, under the ruling of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, can not participate in the relief afforded under the 
drought measures. 

This joint resolution simply seeks to reappropriate the 
amount of money that these States paid from the funds 
loaned them in 1930, so that they may be able to carry 
on. Their banks have failed; their credit is almost en- 
tirely exhausted; and this measure is simply carrying out 
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the principles involved in an identical loan made to Porto 
Rico, except that in the case of Porto Rico we made it a 
Tevolving fund. Under this measure each State will have 
the benefit for five years of a credit of the amount paid in, 
to reestablish itself after suffering from the effects of the 
disaster that prostrated these four States. j 

The joint resolution has been unanimously reported from 
the committee, and I hope the Senate will pass it without 
delay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) making applicable 
for the year 1931 the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1930, for relief to farmers in the flood 
and/or drought stricken areas, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the act of Congress entitled Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of farmers in the storm and/or drought stricken 
areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri,” approved March 3, 
1930, and fully set out in United States Statutes at Large, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, volume 46, chapter 68, be, and the 
same is hereby, reenacted and made applicable to the crop year 
of 1931, with this limitation, that oniy the funds collected from 
the loans of 1930 in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida made under said act be available for the 
crop year of 1931; that sald funds so collected be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to be appropriated and made available for the 
purpose of carrying out this resolution for the crop year of 1931 
in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have the certificate of 
election of my colleague [Mr. Grass! for a term of six 
years, beginning the 4th of next March. I ask that the 
certificate may be filed in the records of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, it is 
necessary to read credentials of Senators elect. The clerk 
will read the credentials of the Senator elect from Virginia 
which have been presented by his colleague. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 

This is to certify that, at a meeting of the board of State 
canvassers, held at the office of the secretary of the Common- 
wealth, the fourth Monday in November, 1930, on an examination 
of the official abstract of votes on file in that office it was ascer- 
tained and determined that at the general election held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 1930, for United 
States Senator, Carter Grass was duly elected United States 
Senator from Virginia for the term prescribed by law. 

Given under my hand and seal of office at Richmond this 24th 
day of November, 1930. 

[SEAL.] PETER SAUNDERS, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The certificate will be 
placed on the files of the Senate. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the two amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma shall be 
considered together and voted upon in a single vote. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
That having been granted, it will be necessary to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the amendment on page 60, line 6, 
was agreed to. Without objection, reconsideration of that 
vote is agreed to. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 


Dakota yield? 


1931 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not clearly understand the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THOMAS] asked unanimous consent that the two 
amendments submitted by him should be considered to- 
gether and disposed of by a single vote. The unanimous 
consent was granted. That being the case, it is necessary to 
recur to page 60 and reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment on that page, in line 6, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I made no objection to 
granting that umanimous-consent agreement I did not 
understand that it referred to the provision the Chair just 
stated it did. However, I suppose it will make no difference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the parliamentary situation is absolutely unchanged. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was about to suggest. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from North 
Dakota to yield to me because there is a matter which is 
of very great importance to my section of the country; and 
as time is the essence of the matter, if the Senator will 
yield to me for that purpose, I should like to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Carolina does not 
desire any action on the matter to which he refers, does he? 

Mr. SMITH. No; there is no action proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Should any delay be occasioned, I desire to 
remind the Senator that $59,000,000 embraced in the pend- 
ing bill will become available just as soon as the measure 
shall be signed by the President of the United States and 
will enable many people to be put to work. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are trying to do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will add that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] may not re- 
tain the floor while the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsuruH] makes a speech. It will be necessary for the Senator 
from North Dakota again to be recognized. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Very well; I will yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the meantime the 
Senator from South Carolina is recognized. 


RELIEF OF COTTON GROWERS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this Congress and the one 
preceding it have had their attention and their energies di- 
rected toward the terrible economic condition that exists in 
this country. All of us, and especially those who are Mem- 
bers of the Congress, have been trying to find a solution— 
if not a general solution, a solution at least of those diffi- 
culties in which they are more directly interested. A great 
responsibility rests on us. I thought that I had found a 
plan by which the distressed condition in which the cotton 
growers found themselves might be relieved. I submitted 
that proposition to the Senators who represent the cotton- 
growing States and also to the Representatives in Congr 
who represent those States. They indorsed the proposition. 
I asked certain members of the Federal Farm Board to 
meet us, and I submitted that plan in the presence of the 
Representatives and Senators to the members of that board. 
After three or four or five weeks I have received a letter 
this morning from Mr. Carl Williams, who is the head of the 
cotton division of the Federal Farm Board. After I shall 
have stated the plan that I have suggested I shall take 
occasion to read and to discuss some extracts from his 
letter. 

Mr. President, my plan is this: As the price of cotton 
was from $25 to $30 a bale below the cost of production, as 
the consumption of cotton was decreasing and the probabili- 
ties were that there would be an unusually large carry- 
over of cotton on August 1, 1931, to add to the current crop 
of 1931, whatever that current crop might be, and as there 
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was danger of cotton being even lower in the fall of the year 
1931 than it now is, to remedy that situation the proposi- 
tion was that the Federal Farm Board should buy at present 
prices five or six million bales of the present crop of 
cotton, which is right now being offered for sale on the 
exchanges throughout the country at anywhere from $25 to 
$30 a bale below the cost of production, and then sell it to 
the cotton producers on time, the grower agreeing not to 
plant any cotton on land owned or controlled by him during 
the year 1931. In other words, the board would take the 
surplus cotton at the current price, which is far below the 
cost of production, and sell it to the growers of cotton at 
the present price, with a contract from the growers that 
they will not duplicate in 1931 the already burdensome sur- 
plus that is now in existence. The grower could either 
obligate himself to purchase an amount equal to half of 
his crop or the whole of it. 

The adoption of this plan would enable the cotton pro- 
ducer to devote his cotton lands and labor to the produc- 
tion of diversified food crops or to engage in raising 
cattle, hogs, chickens, and so forth. It would remove from 
the market the surplus cotton. The very object of the pres- 
ent farm marketing act was to take care of the surplus, 
which it is authorized under the law to do. Under this plan 
the Farm Board would purchase the surplus, resell it to the 
cotton producer, thereby giving to the producer a chance to 
make a profit on the amount so purchased, relieve him of 
the expense of reproducing his crop, relieve the market of a 
surplus of cotton, and give the farmer an opportunity of 
raising an abundant food crop or to raise cattle, hay, grain, 
and so forth. 

If cotton can be purchased at from $20 to $30 a bale 
cheaper than the farmer can make it, and if the curtail- 
ment of production to the amount of five or six million 
bales would raise the price, it seems to me axiomatic and an 
economic fact that for the Farm Board to buy this cotton 
now and resell it to the farmer, who will contract not to 
duplicate it, would be of incalculable benefit to the cotton 
grower and would demonstrate the usefulness of the Farm 
Board in saving the situation. If the Farm Board would 
purchase the cotton now and sell it to the farmers on credit, 
the farmers to whom they sell it agreeing not to plant, then 
next fall, say, next December, the cotton would be sold: 
interest, insurance, storage, and purchase price would be 
deducted and whatever profit there was left would be given 
to the farmer. Of course, the cotton sold to the purchaser 
under these terms would be held by the board together with 
the farmers’ notes and his contract not to plant. 

If the law of supply and demand operates at all, such a 
plan would mean that cotton would probably double in price, 
the farmer would make a profit on the cotton already in 
existence, and would be in a position to carry on in 1932 
with an abundance of foodstuffs. Furthermore, the Farm 
Board would have demonstrated its ability to relieve the 
situation. In a word, the surplus cotton, which is depress- 
ing the price now and is the vital element in the future price, 
would be taken off the market by the board, distributed 
amongst the producers, thereby relieving the board of the 
danger of cumulative surpluses, because they would redis- 
tribute it amongst the very ones who would produce another 
surplus in 1931, and under their contract not to plant they 
would get rid of the load of a surplus; the farmer would 
have made a crop in the warehouse and receive the benefit, 
without incurring the cost of production, thereby relieving 
both the farmer of the danger of a surplus and also giving 
him a profit on the surplus by virtue of his being induced 
not to duplicate it. 

The board already have agents in the field asking the 
farmers to reduce acreage. The acreage reduction under 
any voluntary plan will at least be an estimate. The only 
incentive to reduce under the voluntary plan would be that 
a small crop in 1931 would bring more than a large crop. 
Let us contrast voluntary reduction with reduction under 
the plan I propose. If we ask the farmer to reduce 50 per 
cent, to make only a half crop in 1931, and he agrees, and 
the price goes up, he gets a profit only on half a crop. 
Under the plan I propose he is asked to reduce 50 per cent; 
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he does so, and it is then provided that the surplus of cotton 
which hangs like the sword of Damocles over the market 
shall be sold to him to the extent of 50 per cent out of 
the present surplus cotton. The cotton would be distributed, 
so we would not have this cumulative stuff, and if cotton 
should go up the farmer would get the increased price on 
what he produces, the half he produces, and also on the half 
the board holds in equity for him; so that he will have prac- 
tically the same profit as though he had a full crop at the 
advanced price. 

I have challenged the very best minds of the country to 
this plan and not one so far has found any kind of argu- 
ment against it. 

There is a surplus of wheat. If the Farm Board could 
have redistributed that wheat amongst the wheat producers 
according to the crop that each one made, emphasizing the 
fact that they would not sell any more wheat to a wheat 
producer than he produced the year previous, with a guar- 
anty from him that he would not plant a seed, we would 
have gotten rid, as in that way we can now get rid, of the 
surplus wheat, and the farmer could make just as great 
profit, if not a greater one, as if he had produced the wheat. 

To repeat, the acreage reduction under this voluntary 
plan will at best be an estimate. The only incentive to 
reduce under the voluntary plan would be that a very small 
crop in 1931 would bring more than a larger crop. Under 
this proposed plan the number of acres reduced would be 
known accurately, the number of bales actually eliminated 
will be known accurately, and the profits, if cotton should 
rise in price, would be known definitely. It is the opinion 
of those who have discussed this plan that the farm demon- 
stration agents in every county in the cotton-growing States, 
together with such other agents as the board might employ, 
could have these contracts signed before planting time. It 
is to be definitely understood that the amount of cotton 
sold to any one producer shall not exceed the amount he 
made in 1930. 

This plan has been before the Farm Board for nearly a 
month. It having not been adopted, I feel that the public 
at large should be given an opportunity to study it, and per- 
haps the cotton-growing States can take it up and agree 
with the bankers and loan associations in their several 
States and put it into operation. 

Mr. President, I do not think I need to repeat or to em- 
phasize the fact that the Farm Board have the facilities 
and the opportunity to do this thing. If they take this 
cotton off the market and hold it, the public at large know 
that that cotton is in existence and likely to be reproduced 
in 1931. They know, also, that the voluntary reduction in 
acreage for the last 25 or 30 years has proven very unsatis- 
factory, in fact, an absolute failure. Under this proposed 
plan, however, the board enters into a contract with the 
farmer under which, as a result of their having set aside for 
him as much cotton in 1931 as he made in 1930 at from $20 
to $25 a bale less than he can make it, he will be the bene- 
ficiary of a cheap crop without producing a bale, thereby 
leaving his farm for him to diversify, which is one of the 
great doctrines and cries of the Farm Board and of all 
economists. This gives him an opportunity to do it. 

One of the objections brought to my attention—and I 
propose to read the letter of the cotton man, Mr. Williams— 
is that it would take from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 to 
purchase this amount of cotton. What would $250,000,000 
mean, if by the expenditure of it—which would all come 
back, because it would be spent in the purchase of cotton 
and along the line of absolute, guaranteed reduction—if, 
when they bought the 5,000,000 bales of cotton and paid 
$250,000,000 for it, either by direct purchase or by secondary 
financing, cotton should advance, by virtue of the surplus 
being eliminated and the crop reduced to something like 
seven or eight million bales, to 15 or 20 cents a pound? The 
board would then have every dollar back, the South would 
be relieved of the burden that is now crushing it, and the 
board would have indicated its power to do a practical thing. 

Mr. President, I have submitted this plan te some of the 
best bankers of this country. I have submitted this plan to 
my colleagues from the cotton-growing States—to both the 
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Senators and the Congressmen—and I have been very much 
gratified to have the unqualified indorsement of everyone 
who has heard the plan. Not only does it absorb the sur- 
plus for the benefit of those who unfortunately have pro- 
duced it, but it gives the grower a year’s respite in which to 
produce foodstuffs, both animal and grain. 

I want to read the letter of Mr. Williams in reply A sub- 
mit it to the public to judge as to whether or not there is 
a serious attempt on the part of the board to solve the 
problem that is impoverishing my section and is impoverish- 
ing the wheat section. 

I received this letter just this morning. I want to say be- 
fore I start reading the letter that I hope the legislatures 
that are now in session in the cotton-growing States will 
take up this plan and agree with the loan associations and 
the banking interests in those States, and if by any organi- 
zation of farmers they can get into a position where under 
the law they would be exempt from the operation of the 
Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act, I hope they 
will lend their assistance to this plant to relieve the grower 
by buying his stuff now at from 4 to 5 cents a pound less 
than he can produce it. 

Now I want you to hear Mr. Williams's letter: 


JANUARY 20, 1931. 
Dear SENATOR: Some little time ago you suggested verbally to 
me and other members of the Federal Farm Board that the board 
immediately purchase 4,000,000 bales of cotton for farmer account, 
contingent upon these farmers reducing their cotton acreage in 
1931. You suggested that the board should quietly purchase a 
large volume of contracts on the futures market— 


That is a mistake. I did not suggest that at all. I sug- 
gested, in the presence of the Congressmen and Senators, the 
purchase of at least 4,000,000 bales. I said nothing about 
the board or the future market— > 


at or around present price; and that the board should enter into 
definite contracts with individual cotton farmers and planters, in 
which the grower would definitely pledge to reduce acreage by a 
specified amount, and in which the board would agree to carry 
for and sell to the grower at cost plus charges, next Octo- 
ber, as many bales of cotton as would properly be represented by 
the grower's actual reduction in 

You suggested that no contract would ve valid or binding either 
on the board or the grower unless contracts totaling at least 
4,000,000 bales are signed. You urged that a drastic acreage reduc- 
tion this spring is necessary; that it is cheaper to buy cotton at 
present price than to attempt to grow it; that farmers will not 
reduce acreage voluntarily; that the board can secure an acreage 
reduction only by making it financially profitable for farmers to 
reduce— 


I think he need not have put in that sentence “to make 
it financially profitable.” I do not think any of them are 
growing cotton or wheat for the fun of growing it— 


that a reduction of 4,000,000 bales in next year's production would 
inevitably raise the price of cotton; that these higher prices would 
logically benefit all growers as well as the cooperatives and the 
cotton stabilization corporation; and that the land thus taken 
out of cotton would be planted to food and feed and thus reduce 
the amount of these products which southern farmers normally 
buy. 
This suggested project has been given detailed study by the 
members of the Federal Farm Board and its staff. The objectives 
by you are in complete harmony with the desires of 
every member of the board. At first glance the project seems 
simplicity itself—the board merely buys 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
and contracts to sell them to farmers. The more we have studied 
the matter, however, the more difficult it has been for us to 
develop any practical plan whereby the project might be suc- 


€essfully carried through. 


Now he goes into the foreign world: 

Cotton supplies of the world are to-day far outrunning demand. 

That is the one reason why I introduced this plan. I 
want you to keep that in mind. 


The 1930 world cotton crop was probably about 26,500,000 bales. 
The world carry-over was 11,185,000 bales. The total of crop and 
carry-over, 37,686,000 bales, is the largest world supply on record. 


Of course, I am reading Mr. Williams’s figures. I have 


not had time to check them up. I do not know whether he _ 


is exactly accurate or not. 


World consumption, especially of American cotton, is running 
at a very low rate. Consumption of all cotton in 1928-29 was 
25,824,000 bales, and in 1929-30 was 24,718,000 bales. At present 
it does not appear that world consumption in 1930-31 will be 
more than 22,000,000 bales. If this estimate is correct, the 


1931 


world carry-over next August will be more than 15,600,000 bales, 
which amount may be compared with the previous record carry- 
over of 14,269,000 bales in August, 1921. 

The production of foreign cotton is now more than 12,000,000 
bales annually and is steadily increasing. It is rapidly increasing 
in Russia, formerly a large importer of American cotton but now 
and henceforth an export competitor to American cotton. We 
have no control over either acreage or production in foreign 
countries, yet because 55 per cent or more of the American crop 
is exported our cotton, quality for quality, is necessarily on a 
world price basis. This world price basis, in view of the tremen- 
dously large world crop and carry-over, could readily be lower next 
fall than any possible price at which the Federal Farm Board 
could buy its 4,000,000 bales this winter. 


Now, Mr. President, notice: After assembling all these 
figures to show what is inevitable according to the statistics 
he has, and adding to them a normal crop in 1931, he pre- 
dicts that possibly cotton will be lower in the fall of 1931 
than in the fall of 1930. That seems logical. My plan is 
to start now, and make the crop of 1931 impossible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will 4,000,000 bales do it? 

Mr. SMITH. Four million bales will take it out; it will 


not be there; and if we will add to it the enforced reduction would stimulate production abroad, and cause the farmer to 


which is inevitable by virtue of inability of the farmer to 
get fertilizer and to hire and to pay for hands, plus this 
contract reduction, we may have a revival of the price of 
cotton, and some prosperity in the South. But the plan 
is impracticable because they can not buy the cotton when 
it is being sold by the hundreds of thousands of bales every 
day at from $20 to $25 a bale less than the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Now I will read on, because there are some very, very ex- 
tremely startling statements here: 

It would not be possible for us to obtain any considerable 
quantity of this cotton on the futures market without the oper- 
ation becoming known. It would not be possible to accumulate 
4,000,000 bales of spots quietly at all. Assuming that the opera- 
tion would have to be completed during the winter months, it is 
our matured opinion that the average price at which either 
futures contracts or spots in that volume can be secured would 
not be less than 13 cents a pound. 

If this cotton were then carried until next October, another 
cent a pound would be added, making a total of 14 cents. 

It costs 17 to 18 cents a pound to make it. Even at that, 
the price will be well below anything like a figure that would 
yield a profit to the farmer. I read on: 

It is not our belief that southern farmers would be to 
accept contracts calling for cotton at 14 cents, nor indeed at any- 
where near that price. . 

The idea of assuming that the cotton grower is stupid 
enough not to sign a contract to purchase his cotton at 14 
cents a pound, when he knows that it will cost him from 17 
to 18 cents a pound to make it. It is just pure assumption 
on his part that cotton can be made at any such ridiculous 
figure. I might say here that practically every grower to 
whom I have mentioned this has given his indorsement. 

We are further advised by counsel that if contracts were ac- 
cepted by farmers at that or any other price no contracts could 
be written under present law that would actually be binding 
upon farmers. 

I will not even comment on that. We had that question 
up before the committee, and it was so ridiculous that we 
did not see fit to consider it. 

The result in either case might readily be a tremendous invest- 
ment by the Farm Board in cotton, and no place to put the 
cotton. 

In serious reply to what was indorsed by Members of 
both House and the Senate, he assumes that the cotton 
farmer would not invest in this plan, and that therefore 
they would have the cotton on their hands. 

That investment in itself would be much larger than our total 


free funds. The cotton would have to be actually acquired by 
the board and paid for. 


Of course, any man in the cotton business, any man in 
any business knows that they can put up a certain percent- 
age of the value of their products and hypothecate the paper 
and get the banks to carry the balance. There is no manu- 
facturer or farmer or business man who does not do that 
identical thing. 


The cotton would have to be actually acquired by the board 
and paid for, and even at 12 cents a pound, which is less than we 
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believe so large a quantity so quickly acquired would cost, the 
investment would be $240,000,000. 

Next, we are forced to consider the extensive supervisory and 
regulatory machinery, both Federal and State, not now organized, 
— 5 would be required to determine the acreage reduetion of 

armer. 


Mr. President, there are certain paragraphs I shall not 
read. I shall ask to have the whole letter printed in full, so 
that those who read the Rrecorp may know just what he has 
said. I shall just touch those paragraphs which need com- 
ment. 

Mr. Williams says: 


In certain instances at least any increase in the world price, 
which might accompany these rapid operations, would benefit 
foreign producers more than those in this country. Fully 75 per 
cent of the cotton of India is still in the hands of producers for 
sale, while 20 per cent or less of the cotton in America is still 
in the hands of the grower. The certain effect of an increased 
world price at this period of the year would be to particularly 
benefit the cotton grower of India and encourage him to plant 
an increased acreage. 


Mark you, Mr. President, he says any rise in the price 


reduce his acreage and decrease the supply in order that he 
might produce foodstuffs at a better price. 


It is clear to us also that so long as the Farm Board was buying 
this cotton in tremendous quantities prices would automatically 
go up. It is equally clear that the moment the board stopped 
buying prices would slump again. During this process American 
cotton consumption would greatly decline, because goods buyers 
would hold off, waiting for the break. would decline for 
the same reason, and both domestic and foreign consumers would 
find their business demoralized by an artificial disparity between 
American and foreign prices. The result would most certainly 
be a substantial addition to a carry-over which is already certain 
to be the second largest in the history of American cotton. 


The very thing I am trying to get rid of he is putting up 


| objections to. 


Listen to this, and with this I am going to stop comment- 
ing on this letter, and content myself with printing it: 

In view of depressed business conditions and consequent under- 
consumption throughout the world, and in view of the tremen- 
dous crop and carry-over of world cotton, the board is by no means 
certain that, even with a reduction of 4,000,000 bales in production 
of American cotton next year, the world price—which is the price 
at which American cctton is sold—would be as high or higher 
than the price at which 4,000,000 bales could now be quickly 
acquired. 

In other words, he states that the board are not justified 
in pegging the price of American cotton above the world 
price, while they are engaged right now in an attempt to 
peg the price of wheat above the world price and congratu- 
lating themselves that they have it 20 cents a bushel higher 
than the world price, buying it by the hundred million 
bushels. A 

Mr. President, I shall enter into no personal criticism. I 
shall make no disparaging remarks about the board at this 
time; but I propose to join with any of the other Senators, 
at the proper time, to investigate thoroughly just what has 
been accomplished for the good of the farmer, and what 
plans they propose to put into practical effect to relieve the 
disastrous situation now prevailing, a condition which seems 
to have become steadily worse, in spite of the creation of the 
board by Congress, which creation was with the best of 
intentions on the part of Members of the Congress, and yet 
the price of wheat and the price of cotton and of other 
farm products have declined to such a point that the very 
Government of the United States is being menaced to-day 
because of the dissatisfaction at those who feed and who 
clothe our citizens. 

At another time I propose to go more fully into this 
matter, and give to my constituents and my colleagues here 
the benefit of certain other facts which I shall be glad to 
submit. 

I ask that the letter to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


JANUARY 20, 1931. 
Hon. ELLISON D. SMITH, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Senator: Some little time ago you 
me and other members of the Federal 


suggested verbally to 
Farm Board that the board _ 
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immediately purchase 4,000,000 bales of cotton for farmer account, 
contingent upon these farmers reducing their cotton acreage in 
1931. You suggested that the board should quietly purchase a 
large volume of contracts on futures market at or around present 
price; and that the board should enter into definite contracts with 
individual farmers and planters, in which the grower would defi- 
nitely pledge to reduce acreage by a specified amount, and in 
which the board would agree to carry for and sell to the grower 
at cost plus carrying charges, next October, as many bales of 
cotton as would properly be represented by the grower’s actual 
reduction in acreage. : 

You suggested that no contract would be valid or binding either 
on the board or the grower unless contracts totalling at least 
4,000,000 bales are signed, You urged that drastic acreage reduc- 
tion this spring is necessary; that it is cheaper to buy cotton at 
present prices than to attempt to grow it; that farmers will not 
reduce acreage voluntarily; that the board can secure an acreage 
reduction only by making it financially profitable for farmers to 
reduce; that a reduction of 4,000,000 bales in next year's produc- 
tion would inevitably raise the price of cotton; that these higher 
prices would logically benefit all growers as well as the coopera- 
tives and the Cotton Stabilization Corporation; and that the land 
thus taken out of cotton would be planted to food and feed and 
thus reduce the amount of these products which Southern farmers 
normally buy. 

This suggested project has been given detailed study by the 
members of the Federal Farm Board and its staff. The objectives 
suggested by you are in complete harmony with the desires of 
every member of the board. At first glance the project seems 
simplicity itself—the board merely buys 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
and contracts to sell them to farmers. The more we have studied 
the matter, however. the more difficult it has been for us to 
develop any practical plan whereby the project might be success- 
fully carried through. 

Cotton supplies of the world are to-day far outrunning demand. 
The 1930 world cotton crop was probably about 26,500,000 bales. 
The world carry-over was 11,185,000 bales. The total of crop 
and carry-over, 37,686,000 bales, is the largest world supply on 
record. World consumption, especially of American cotton, is 
running at a very low rate. Consumption of all cotton in 1928-29 
was 25,824,000 bales and in 1929-30 was 24,718,000 bales. At 
present it does not appear that world consumption in 1930-31 will 
be more than 22,000,000 bales. If this estimate is correct, the 
world carry-over next August will be more than 15,600,000 bales, 
which amount may be co: with the previous record carry- 
over of 14,269,000 bales in August, 1921. 

The production of foreign cotton is now more than 12,000,000 
bales annually and is steadily increasing. It is rapidly increas- 
ing in Russia, formerly a large importer of American cotton but 
now and henceforth an export competitor to American cotton. 
We have no control over either acreage or production in foreign 
countries, yet because 55 per cent or more of the American crop 
is exported our cotton, quality for quality, is necessarily on a 
world-price basis. This world-price basis, in view of the tremen- 
dously large world crop and carry-over, could readily be lower 
next fall than any possible price at which the Federal Farm 
Board could buy its 4,000,000 bales this winter 

It would not be possible for us to obtain any considerable quan- 
tity of this cotton on the futures market without the operation 
becoming known. It would not be possible to accumulate 4,000,- 
000 bales of spots quietly at all. Assuming that the operation 
would have to be completed during the winter months, it is our 
matured opinion that the average price at which either futures 
contracts or spots in that volume can be secured would not be 
less than 18 cents a pound. If this cotton were then carried until 
next October, another cent a pound would be added, making a 
total of 14 cents. 

It is not our belief that southern farmers would be willing to 
accept contracts calling for cotton at 14 cents nor indeed at 
anywhere near that price. We are further advised by counsel 
that if contracts were accepted by farmers at that or any other 
price, no contracts could be written under present law which 
would actually be binding upon farmers. 

The result in either case might readily be a tremendous invest- 
ment by the Federal Farm Board in cotton and no place to put 
the cotton. That investment in itself would be much larger than 
our total free funds. The cotton would have to be actually ac- 
quired by the board and paid for; and even at 12 cents a pound, 
which is less than we believe so large a quantity so quickly 
acquired would cost, the investment would be $240,000,000. 

Next, we are forced to consider the extensive supervisory. and 
regulatory machinery, both Federal and State, not now organized, 
which would be required to determine the acreage reduction of 
each farmer, the number of bales he is entitled to buy, and his 
final compliance with the terms of his contract. 

We further face the fact that a reduction in acreage com- 
parable to a normal 4,000,000-bale crop would not mean such a 
reduction at all. Those who curtail would inevitably do so on 
their poorer lands. Those who did not accept Farm Board con- 
tracts would inevitably plant more cotton than usual, hoping to 
get the benefit of some increased price to be brought about by 
the other fellow's curtailment. 


Further, we are forced to consider the effect of a sudden rise 


in price—first, on the consumption of cotton; and second, on 
foreign production. Sudden and heavy purchases of American 
cotton would unquestionably throw the American price out of 
line with the world price, with the necessary result of tremen- 
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dously increasing foreign consumption of foreign growths this 
season and tremendously decreasing foreign consumption of 
American growths, thus adding to the American surplus. 

In certain instances, at least, any increase in the world price 
which might accompany these rapid operations would benefit 
foreign producers more than those in this country. Fully 75 
per cent of the cotton of India is still in the hands of producers 
for sale, while 20 per cent or less of the cotton in America is 
still in the hands of the grower. The certain effect of an in- 
creased world 2 at this period of the year would be to par- 
ticularly benefit the cotton grower of India and to encourage 
him to plant an increased acreage. Since the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment has discontinued its former restriction policy the same 
result would be accomplished there. Increase in world pro- 
duction outside of the United States, in the light of present 
world crop and carry-over, would seriously endanger the success 
of the plan. 

It is clear to us, also, that so long as the Farm Board was buying 
this cotton in tremendous quantities prices would automatically 
go up. It is equally clear that the moment the board stopped 
buying prices would slump again. During this process American 
cotton consumption would greatly decline, because goods buyers 
would hold off, waiting for the break. Exports would decline 
for the same reason, and both domestic and foreign consumers 
would find their business demoralized by an artificial disparity 
between American and foreign prices. The result would most 
certainly be a substantial addition to a carry-over which is 
already certain to be the second largest in the history of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

The board has necessarily considered also what would happen 
to its own operations if a great deal of cotton were purchased 
and it was then found that as many as 4,000,000 bales of farmer 
contracts could not be signed. What then would happen to the 
cotton already purchased? The board would have run the price 
up in buying it but would certainly run down the price if it 
tried to sell, with consequent substantial loss. 

In view of depressed business conditions and consequent under- 
consumption throughout the world and in view of the tremendous 
crop and carry-over of world cotton, the board is by no means 
certain that, even with a reduction of 4,000,000 bales in pro- 
duction of American cotton next year, the world price—which 
is the price at which American cotton is sold—would be as high 
or higher than the price at which 4,000,000 bales could now be 
quickly acquired. There is no upturn in the business situation 
yet, and the outlook is by no means clear. 

The board does not believe that farmers would take delivery 
on these contracts next October unless at that time they showed 
a profit. It is equally clear that the board would have no means 
of forcing the farmer to comply with his contract. In other 
words, the board and the Government assume all the risk, while 
the farmers assume none. ‘ 

To all of these difficulties must be added the difficulty of the 
farmers themselves in suddenly trying to dispose of 4,000,000 
sees of cotton on a market that at its best will be weak next 

With the situations as described above staring us in the face, 
I can only repeat that, in spite of our best efforts to do so, we 
have not yet been able to develop what seems to us to be any 
practical plan of carrying your suggestions into effect or to see any 
major probability that they would result in ultimate profit to 
the farmer. 

We feel that for the paos we must pin our faith to the con- 
tinued development of cotton cooperative marketing, to such 
readjustment of acreage as farmers themselves are willing to do 
for their own good, to the use of every possible practical effort 
of an educational character to increase the production of food 
and feed on southern farms, and, finally, to the development of 
better methods of marketing for other southern crops, so that 
farmers may be encouraged to depend less on cotton for their 
cash. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cart WILLIAMS, 
Member, Federal Farm Board. 


SENATOR SMITH'S COTTON-ACREAGE-REDUCTION PLAN 


Shortly after Congress convened I suggested to certain Senators 
and Congressmen from the cotton-growing States what I thought 
would relieve the situation so far as the terrible condition of 
cotton was concerned. I was so encouraged by their reception of 
it that I had Mr. Williams, of the Farm Board, who represents 
cotton on that board, and Mr. Stone, who represents tobacco, meet 
with certain Senators and Congressmen from the cotton-growing 
States. The plan was fully discussed, and my understanding was 
that the board would take it under advisement and decide what 
they would do in reference to it. 

The plan was this: That as the price of cotton was $25 or $30 a 
bale below the cost of production, and as the consumption of 
cotton was decreasing and the probabilities were that there would 
be an unusually large carry-over of cotton on August 1, 1931, to 
add to the current crop of 1931, that there was danger of cotton 
being even lower than now. To remedy this situation the board 
was to buy five or six million bales of the present crop at the 
present price and resell this to the cotton growers on credit, the 
grower agreeing not to plant any cotton on land owned or con- 
trolled by him for the year 1931. The producer could either obli- 
gate himself to purchase half of his crop or the whole of it. This 
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would enable the cotton producer to devote his cotton lands and 
labor to the production of diversified food crops, cattle, hogs, and 
chicken raising. This would take from the market the surplus 
cotton. The very object of the present farm marketing act was to 
take care of the surplus, which it is authorized to do under the 
law. Now, under this plan the Farm Board would purchase the 
surplus, resell it to the cotton producers, thereby giving to the 
producer a chance to make a profit on this amount so purchased, 
relieve him of the expense of reproducing this amount, relieving 
the market of the surplus cotton, and giving him the opportunity 
of raising an abundant food crop in the form of cattle, grain, hay, 
etc. If the cotton can be purchased at from $20 to $30 per bale 
cheaper than he can make it, and if the curtailment of produc- 
tion to the amount of five or six million bales would raise the 
pries, it seems an axiomatic economic fact that the Farm Board 
buying this cotton now and rese it to the farmer who will 
contract not to duplicate it would be of incalculable profit to the 
cotton grower and would demonstrate the usefulness of the Farm 
Board and save the situation. In a word, if the Farm Board will 
purchase this cotton now and sell it to the farmers on credit, the 
farmers to whom they sell it agreeing not to plant, next fall—say, 
next December—this cotton would be soid, interest, insurance, 
storage, and purchase price deducted, and whatever profit there is 
will be given to the farmer. Of course, this cotton thus sold to 
the producer under these terms would be held by the board, 
together with the farmer's note and his contract not to plant. 

If the law of supply and demand operates at all, it means that 
under this plan ggtton would probably double its price; the 
farmer would probably make a profit on the cotton already in 
existence; he would be in a position to carry on in 1932 with 
an abundance of foodstuffs and the Farm Board would have 
demonstrated its ability to relleve the situation. In a word, the 
surplus cotton that is depressing the price now and is the vital 
element in the future price would be taken off the market by 
the board, distributed amongst the producers, thereby relieving 
the board of the danger of cumulative surpluses and giving the 
producers an opportunity of participating in the advance in price 
of the cotton thus distributed. The board already have agents 
in the fleld asking the farmers to reduce acreage. The acreage 
reduction under this voluntary plan will at best be an estimate. 
The only incentive to reduce under the voluntary plan would 
be that a very small crop in 1931 would bring more than a larger 
crop. Under this proposed plan the number of acres reduced 
would be known accurately; the number of bales actually elimi- 
nated would be known accurately and the profits, if cotton should 
rise in price, would be known definitely. It is the opinion of 
those who have discussed this plan that the farm demonstra- 
tion agents in every county in the cotton-growing States, to- 
gether with such other agents as the board might employ, could 
have these contracts signed before planting time. It is to be 
definitely understood that the amount of cotton sold to any one 
producer shall not exceed the amount he made in 1930. 

This plan has been before the Farm Board for nearly a month: 
It having not been adopted I feel that the public at large should 
be given an opportunity to study it and perhaps the cotton- 

growing States can take it up and agree with the bankers and 
loan associations in their several States to put it into operation. 


“THE FARMER’S WIFE” 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have a communication 
from Hon. T. E. Hayes, Ellingson, S. Dak., a member of the 
State legislature. He sent me one of his compositions, The 
Farmer’s Wife,” the last two lines of which read as follows: 


I always thought the farmer's wife a builder of our Nation; 
Yet, when the census man comes round, he writes No occu- 
pation.” 


I ask that the poem be printed in full in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 


She rises bright and early—she must help out with the chores 

Before the sun is shining on the windows and the doors. 

Then breakfast must be ready quick, for children go to school, 

And they must be made span and spic—that is the teacher’s rule. 

Then she must feed the chickens, also the cat and dogs, 

And doesn't it beat the dickens, Pa forgot to slop the hogs. 

Then wash up all the dishes, the cream separator, too, 

And all the other little chores before the morning’s through. 

The bedrooms need attention, they must be kept clean and bright, 

The beds all need an airing before the coming night. 

Then she must get a dinner, for the men-folks want to eat, 

And it must be a winner, so the men will have a treat. 

Some days she does the washing, and some days she mops the 
floors, 

For men-folks always track around when they come in the doors. 

And she must mend and iron clothes for all the family— 

No time to visit all around like city folks you see. 

When supper is all ended, and the men can sit and read, 

There are socks that must be mended or the holes will go to seed. 

I always thought the farmer’s wife a builder of our Nation, 

ae when the census man comes round he writes, No occupa- 
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PLANNING OF GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLLETTE in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. WAGNER. Will the Senator yield long enough to 
permit me an opportunity to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now consider and pass Senate bill No. 5776, 
which I introduced the other day and asked to have lie on 
the table? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY: Mr. President, is it a bill or a resolution 
which the Senator asks to have considered? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is a bill. Let me explain to the Sen- 
ator, if I may, that this is one of the group of bills I have 
advocated which have for their object to aid in the preven- 
tion of unemployment. The bill under consideration pro- 
vides for the systematizing and advance planning of public 
construction, and creates a planning board for that pur- 
pose. It passed the Senate once before in practically the 
same form without a dissenting vote. The House made 
some amendments. Upon my motion, the Senate disagreed 
to the House amendments, because the amendments really 
took the heart out of the bill. Thereafter a conference 
committee was appointed and met and restored practically 
all of the provisions which had been eliminated by the 
House; but some additional amendments were proposed by 
the administration, to which I agreed. The conference 
committee felt, however, that it was not within their power 
to report the bill with these additional amendments. For 
that reason I introduced this bill in its amended form as an 
original proposal, and it is that bill for which I am seeking 
now to secure favorable consideration of the Senate. 

The bill writes into law the policy that the Government 
must prepare in times of prosperity to deal with conditions 
that arise in periods of depression. 

It creates a permanent instrumentality of government to 
keep a continuous watch upon the rise or fall of business 
and employment. 

We shall hereafter make use of the Government's build- 
ing program as a balance wheel to help stabilize private 
employment by providing opportunities for employment on 
public construction when private demands for labor are 
slack. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the able Senator advise the Senate 
whether the bill has been referred to a standing committee 
and reported by a committee? 

Mr. WAGNER. It has not. The chairman of the con- 
ference committee [Mr. JoHnson] is not now present, but 
the conference committee is agreeable to the bill. It is 
practically in the form in which it was when it passed the 
Senate in the first instance, except for the amendments sug- 
gested by the representatives of the administration. Those 
amendments do not disturb the object of the legislation. 
The bill as originally proposed did not provide a definite 
time for advanced planning; it provided for advanced plan- 
ning, but left the time to the board. The amended bill fixes 
a time of six years. 

Mr. McNARY. When the Senator spoke to me earlier in 
the day I assumed that his bill was on the calendar and had 
been reported by a standing committee of the Senate. I 
understand now that the bill has been referred to the com- 
mittee, but there has been no action by the committee. 

Mr. WAGNER. No; it has not been referred to a com- 
mittee; and the reason for that was that it probably would 
have been in order to bring it in as a conference report. 
The conferees representing the Senate felt that it was within 
their power to report the amendment as part of the con- 
ference committee report. The House conferees were in 
doubt about it, and for that reason, rather than run the risk 
of a point of order being raised and sustained, it was sug- 
gested that I reintroduce the bill in its amended form. 
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I assure the Senator that the rheasure is practically as it 
was when it was originally passed by the Senate. It is one 
of the so-called unemployment bills, and has the approval 
not only of the Senate but, I am sure, of the House. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in deep sympathy with the general 
purpose of the bill. It is only a matter of procedure and 
fairness to the chairman of the committee. I repeat that I 
thought the committee had reported it out favorably, and 
that the bill was on the calendar. Would it not be well for 
the Senator to delay action until he confers with the chair- 
man of the committee with regard to the measure? 

Mr. WAGNER. I can say that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
is agreeable to this procedure. He is also chairman of the 
conference committee. I went over this whole matter with 
him, and he is agreeable to this procedure. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of that statement, Mr. President, 
I shall not urge any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 5776) to provide for the advance planning 
and regulated construction of public works, for the stabili- 
zation of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of un- 
employment during periods of business depression, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the employ- 
ment stabilization act of 1930.” 


DEFINITIONS ~ 


Sec. 2. When used in this act 

(a) The term “board” means the Federal Employment Sta- 
bilization Board established by section 3 of this act; 

(b) The term United States,“ when used in a geographical 
sense, includes the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia; 

(c) The term “public works emergency appropriation” means 
an appropriation made in pursuance of supplemental estimates 
transmitted to the Congress under the provisions of this act. 

(d) The term “construction agencies shall mean the fol- 
lowing departments, bureaus, and independent agencies and such 
others as the President may designate from time to time: 

Of the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, and the Bureau of Animal Industry; 

Of the Department of Commerce, the Aeronautics Branch, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the 
Bureau of Lighthouses; 

Of the Department of Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the National Park Service; 

Of the Department of the Treasury, the Coast Guard, the 
Public Health Service, and the Office of the Supervising Architect; 

Of the Department of War, the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and the office of the Chief of Engineers; 

Of the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Prisons; 

Of the Department of the Navy, the Bureau of Yards and Docks; 

The Department of Labor; 

The Post Office Department; 

Of the independent agencies, the Veterans' Administration, the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capi- 
tal, the District of Columbia, the Architect of the Capitol, and 
the Panama Canal. 

(e) The term construction shall include also repairs and al- 
terations, and the purchase of such materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment as may be necessary as a part of, or incident to, such 
construction, repairs, or alterations. 

(f) The term “authorized construction” shall include those 
projects which have been specifically authorized by Congress, and 
those projects which do not require specific legislative authoriza- 
tion, such as repairs and alterations. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a board to be known as 
the Federal Employment Stabilization Board, and to be composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Labor. It shall be 
the duty of the board to advise the President from time to time 
of the trend of employment and business activity and of the 
existence or approach of periods of business depression and un- 
employment in the United States or in any substantial portion 
thereof; to cooperate with the construction agencies in formulat- 
ing methods of advance planning; to make T progona reports; and 
to perform the other functions assigned to 

(b) The board is authorized to appoint, ne 8 with the 
civil service laws, a director and such experts, and clerical and 
other assistants, and to make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent at the seat of Govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for law books, books of reference, and period- 
icals) as may be ne for the administration of this act, and 
as may be provided for by the Congress from time to time. The 
compensation of the director and such experts and clerical and 
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other assistants shall be fixed in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, as amended. The director and his staff may be 
domiciled in and attached to one of the executive departments. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually such sum 
as may be necessary for the expenses of the board. 

BASIS OF ACTION OF BOARD 


Src. 4. (a) In advising the President the board shall take into 
consideration the volume, based upon value, of contracts awarded 
for construction work in the United States, or in any substantial 
portion thereof, during any 3-month period in comparison with 
the corresponding 3-month period of three previous calendar years. 

(b) The board may also take into consideration the index of 
employment prepared by the Department of Labor, and any other 
information concerning employment furnished the Department of 
Labor or by any other public or private agency, and any other 
facts which it may consider pertinent. 

PUBLIC WORKS EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION 


Src. 5. Whenever, upon recommendation of the board, the Presi- 
dent finds that there exists, or that within the six months next 
following there is likely to exist, in the United States or any sub- 
stantial portion thereof, a period of business depression and un- 
employment, he is requested to transmit to the Congress by special 
message, at such time and from time to time thereafter, such 
supplemental estimates as he deems advisable for emergency ap- 
propriations, to be expended during such period upon authorized 
construction in order to aid in preventing unemployment and 
permit the Government to avail itself of the opportunity for 
speedy, efficient, and economical construction during any such 
period. Except as provided in this act, such supplemental esti- 
mates shall conform to the provisions of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921. 

” WORKS ON WHICH APPROPRIATION USED 


Sie 6. Such emergency appropriations are authorized and shall 

be expended only— 

(a) For 8 out the provisions of the Federal highway act, 
as now or hereafter amended and supplemented; 

(b) For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore 
and hereafter authorized as may be most desirable in the interest 
of commerce and navigation; 

(c) For prosecuting flood- control projects heretofore or here- 
after authorized; and 

(d) For carrying into effect the provisions of the public build- 
ings act, approved May 25, 1926, as now or hereafter amended and 
supplemented, in respect of public buildings within and without 
the District of Columbia. 

(e) For prosecuting such other construction as may now or 
hereafter be authorized by the Congress, and which is or may be 
included in the 6-year advance plans, as hereinafter provided. 

ACCELERATION OF EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 7. For the purpose of aiding in the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business depression and of permitting 
the Government to avail itself of opportunity for speedy, efficient, 
and economical construction during such periods the President 
may direct the construction agencies to accelerate during such 
periods, to such extent as is deemed practicable, the prosecution 
of all authorized construction within their control. 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Src. 8. R It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
arrange the construction of public works so far as practicable in 
such manner as will assist in the stabilization of industry and 
employment through the proper timing of such construction, and 
that to further this object there shall be advance planning, in- 
cluding preparation of detailed construction plans, of public works 
by the construction agencies and the board. 

(b) Each head of a department or independent establishment 
having jurisdiction over one or more construction agencies shall 
direct each such construction agency to prepare a 6-year advance 
plan with estimate showing projects allotted to each year. Such 
estimates shall show separately the estimated cost of land, the 
estimated cost of new construction, and the estimated annual cost 
of operation and of repairs and alterations. 

(c) Each construction agency shall also prepare a program R 
prompt commencement and carrying out of an expanded progra: 
at any time. This program shall include organization plans. it 
shall also include the plans for the acquisition of sites and the 
preparation of advance detailed construction plans for not less 
than one year in advance, except where in the judgment of the 
board this would not be practicable. 

(d) Such programs, plans, and estimates for the 6-year period 
shall be submitted to the board and to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall re- 
port to the President from time to time consolidated plans and 
estimates. 

(e) Each construction agency shall keep its 6-year plan up to date 
by an annual revision of the plans and estimates for the unexpired 
years and by annually extending the plan and estimates for an 
additional year. 

(t) The President is requested each year, before recommending 
the amount of construction appropriations for the next fiscal year 
to take into consideration the volume of construction in the United 
States, the state of employment, and the activity of general busi- 
ness. 

(g) The board shall collect information concerning advance con- 
struction plans and estimates by States, municipalities, and other 
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public and private agencies which may indicate the probable vol- 
ume of construction within the United States or which may aid 
the construction agencies in formulating their advance plans. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED MERGER OF GAS COMPANIES 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up and pass Order of Business No. 545, Senate bill 4066, 
to authorize the merger of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair objects. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the pending Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill covers appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau, which is in the Interior Department. There 
are a number of the Members of the Senate, especially those 
on the Committee on Indian Affairs, and other Members, 
who have taken much interest in the affairs of the Indians 
and have long since come to the conclusion that the Indians 
of the United States are not getting a square deal at the 
hands of the Government. We have from time to time and 
from session to session asked for amendments, and some- 
times have gotten amendments agreed to by the Senate. 
Sometimes those amendments which we have succeeded in 
having adopted by the Senate were stricken out by the con- 
ferees when the Interior Department appropriation bill went 
to conference. 

We have been accused of trying to delay the pending bill 
through a filibuster. I want to deny that. We are not 
interested in delaying the passage of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, but we would like to bring before 
the Senate and the Congress and the public some of the 
situations confronting the Indians of this Nation, who are 
the wards of our Government. 

The other day I received a letter from an Indian who 
sets forth the situation quite clearly, and I want to read 
a part of his letter, without giving his name or his home 
address. He says: 

On behalf of my fellow tribesmen I am taking the opportunity 
at this time to commend you and your committee for urging a 
change of conduct in the administration of Indian affairs. 

The writer appreciates the Indian, over a period of years, has 
been a troublesome problem for our Government, and it is only 
fair to charge this to the Indian and the Indian’s lack of foresight. 
His mistake was failure to adopt and enforce protective immigra- 
tion laws immediately following the first social call from Columbus. 

He's out of control now, and looks like those who are in are 
going to keep him out and solve his problem without him, with- 
out his advice, and without his cooperation, even though they bust 
him, financially and physically, in the operation. 

The fact that the history of man down through ages of the past 
reflects the rise and fall of races and nations through their ability 
or inability to reproduce or retain leadership within themselves, 
is of no value whatever in the solution of the Indian's problem. 
A hundred or 200 years should be sufficient (apparently it hasn't) 
in which to prove the fallacy of a different policy in the Govern- 
ment's efforts to advance and develop the Indian. 

The South, following the Civil War, made no progress until it 
was given full representation and opportunity to cooperate in the 
conduct of its Government and the solution of its problems. Lack 
of opportunity to solve or help in the solution of his own problems 
is the one drawback of the Indian to-day. 

Again, on behalf of the Indian I wish to commend you and your 
committee for your efforts in the Indian's behalf. 

Mr. President, I think that statement is correct. In our 
investigations we have found frequently that the superin- 
tendents in charge of Indian reservations and agencies have 
not been willing to cooperate and consult and advise with 
the Indians themselves, that the Indians were not given a 
chance to have anything to say about how their business 
affairs should be conducted, how their property should be 
disposed of or protected, or, in fact, anything concerning 
their own welfare. i 

We have had instances where business councils, duly 
elected by the Indians themselves under the by-laws adopted 
by the Indians and ratified by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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and the Secretary of the Interior, have been ignored, where 
the by-laws of the Indians have been literally ignored, where 
the superintendent and the department have refused abso- 
lutely to recognize the business council thus duly elected. 
In fact, we have several instances where the bureau or 
some one representing the bureau has deliberately gone out 
and succeeded in organizing what might be called a rump 
council of the tribe and recognized the rump council in- 
stead of the duly elected council chosen by the Indians 
themselves. 

Mr. President, a couple of years ago our committee visited 
some reservations in the State of Washington. At Yakima, 
Wash., in a beautiful irrigated valley, we found that the 
irrigated lands of the Indians were being leased to white 
men. We found that there was a particular business man 
in a little town at the edge of the reservation who apparently 
had a number of leases. He and his friends were subletting 
the Indian lands for many times more than the Indians 
were receiving in the form of rent. The Indians testified 
they were getting $2 per acre as rent for their lands. We 
found from the testimony of a man who farmed the land in 
one instance that he had paid the white man from whom he 
obtained the lease at least $25 an acre for rental of the 
land or that the produce sold had amounted to that much. 
Of course, the Indians could not be expected to be satisfied 
under those conditions. They have a new superintendent 
there now and I understand conditions are somewhat better. 
I hope they are. 

We went from the State of Washington to the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon and held hearings there. On that 
reservation there is much valuable timber. We found that 
the Indians there were quite intelligent, many of them 
operating their own farms and doing fairly well. Many of 
them testified that they used to have large herds of cattle 
and sheep and got along fairly well. Then they began to 
be forced off the reservation by the actions of the super- 
intendent and had been forced to sell their cattle and sheep. 
They complained about the way their forest products were 
being handled. 

On the 5th day of the present month the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxo! had the floor and was speaking about 
the situation. In the course of his remarks I interrupted 
and made a statement which the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has called to my attention and wants me to correct. 
In his letter the commissioner says: 

In reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 5, we notice 
that on page 1376 you are quoted as having said: 

“ Mr. President, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs orally, and 
the Secretary of the Interior by letter, stated that it would be a 
violation of the agreements and contracts with the lumber com- 
panies to make them public, so that they must be kept confi- 
dential; but, inasmuch as the committee was a part of the 
Government, they would be turned over to our committee in 
executive session.” 

That refers to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The commissioner goes on further to say: 


May we call your attention to an evident misapprehension on 


your part. All contracts made in connection with Indian business 


are now, and so far as we know, always have been public. It is 
only that part of the report of forest engineer Muck which 
contains balance sheets and cost records of private companies 
given in confidence that is held by the department as confidential 
and which we have informed you can be shown to your com- 
mittee only in executive session. As already advised, the regula- 
tion covering this is as follows: 

“All the records of the purchaser and his subcontractors per- 
taining to the logging operations and the manufacture and sale 
of the products thereof will be open to inspection at any 
reasonable time by the officer in charge or other officer designated 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the information so 
obtained will be regarded as confidential.” 


Mr. President, upon this confidential information thus 
provided the price of the timber which is included in the 
contract may be changed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or other agent of the Government. 
According to most of the contracts with the lumber com- 
panies, at the end of a 3-year period a readjustment of 
prices may be made for the lumber based on these confi- 
dential reports, so that no one knows whether or not the 
Indians are getting a square deal in the matter of price for 
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their lumber unless we know what the confidential reports 
contain. Therefore the statement I made on the floor on the 
5th of January is, I think, practically, if not technically, 
correct. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am not quite clear as to the position taken 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs with respect to contracts and reports which 
are considered by them as confidential. I know that cer- 
tain contracts with certain lumbermen, entered into by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs or persons representing him, 
are held to be confidential, and Indians who are interested in 
the contracts for the timber which is governed by those con- 
tracts have been denied the right to inspect such contracts. 
It would seem to me that the position of the commissioner as 
revealed in his letter is a confession that the bureau has 
denied in the past and, of course, intends in the future to 
deny to the Indians or to the representatives of the Indians 
or to the general public access to those contracts and those 
reports filed, and will give them out only to those whom 
they consider entitled to see them or to some Senator who 
is investigating and demands the right to inspect them. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The commissioner says the contract in 
itself is not confidential, but a provision is included in prac- 
tically all of the contracts, as I understand it, between the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the lumber interests to the 
effect that at certain periods during the life of the contracts 
there is allowed by the contracts an increase in stumpage, 
in the price of the timber, based on a confidential showing 
of the lumber company as to the profit which they have 
made on the timber which they have cut up until that time. 
Upon that confidential showing the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
determine whether they will increase the cost of timber 
to the logging company after that time. They have in- 
creased at certain times and at other times they have not. 
The Indians have been complaining about it because they 
feel that other timber privately owned has been sold to 
better advantage. So upon the confidential report is based 
the fact as to whether or not an increase in price will be 
determined for the Indians for the timber from time to 
time during the life of the contract. 

Mr. KING. It would seem to me that the Indians are 
entitled to full information in regard to the so-called con- 
fidential reports. How can they protect their interests or 
how can anyone representing their interests protect the 
Indians or protect their interests unless they know the 
basis upon which there is a readjustment of the rates 
charged or paid for the timber? I have among my papers 
statements showing that in a large number of cases there 
was a readjustment and rescaling. The lumbermen, of 
course, received the advantage by reason of the new scaling 
and readjustment and the Indians were not permitted, I 
presume, to have any voice in the determination of the issues 
which so seriously affected them. 

If the Senator will pardon me, I think there ought to be 
a statute enacted which would create a legal bureau to pro- 
tect the Indians. I am unwilling longer to leave the fate 
of the Indians, their multitudinous affairs, the legal ques- 
tions involved, exclusively in the hands of the present In- 
dian Bureau. Who is there to protect the Indians? Who 
is there to look after their interests? The Indian Bureau 
has failed absolutely. I think we. ought to provide a legal 
bureau so that the Indians may have some one to whom 
they can appeal for redress when they have grievances, 
some lawyer of eminence who will care for their rights and 
to whom they can appeal when they feel there is an invasion 
of their legal rights. 

Mr. PRAZIER. I think the Senator from Utah is abso- 
lutely correct. I think the Indians and their business coun- 
cil are entitled to know what the confidential reports con- 
tain. I do not know whether, with the present system under 
which the Indian Bureau operates, it would do any good, be- 
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cause the business council of this particular tribe of Indians 
is not consulted anyway. When the contract is originally 
made they are not consulted. They are not consulted at any 
time about how their business shall be conducted, although 
there is on the average, I think, more than a million dollars’ 
worth of business transacted each year in the handling of 
their property. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is now speaking of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Of course, there are other tribes whose busi- 
ness involves similar amounts each year. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There will be some amendments offered 
at the proper time in regard to some of the items affecting 
the Klamath Indian appropriation, and I trust that some of 
them at least may be adopted. 

One of the great troubles we have found in regard to the 
Indian situation is a lack of proper schooling facilities. The 
Indian Bureau has given the Congress to understand for 
years, I think, that the Indian children were being well taken 
care of in schools of some kind. But enough criticism and 
comment was stirred up during the last year or two to secure 
provision for a sort of a survey among Indian children of 
school age throughout the United States. In the Senate 
hearings on House bill 14675 there is a table on page 29 
showing the number of Indian children between the ages of 
6 and 18 years in the various States, the number going to 
public schools, to Government schools, to mission schools, 
and so forth. The table gives the percentages in the vari- 
ous States. In Oklahoma, which has the largest number of 
Indians by far of any State in the Union, only 70 per cent of 
the Indian children between the ages of 6 and 18 years are 
enrolled in any school whatever; and, Mr. President, that 
does not mean that in Olkahoma 70 per cent of the Indian. 
children go to school, by any means; it means that only 70 
per cent of them are enrolled in the schools. 

In Arizona only 53 per cent are enrolled; in New Mexico 
only 64 per cent; in South Dakota 75 per cent; in Minnesota, 
which has the highest percentage, it is 85 per cent, and most 
of the children in Minnesota attend public schools, I think, 
the Government paying a tuition amounting to approxi- 
mately 35 cents a day for each Indian child for each day it 
attends the public schools. : 

In some of the States the percentage is much lower. In 
Wisconsin only 46 per cent of the Indian children between 
6 and 18 years of age attend any public school, according to 
this report; in Iowa 51 per cent; in Florida 7 per cent. Of 
course, according to this report, there are only a small num- 
ber of Indian children in Florida, the number being 194. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] a day or two 
ago on the floor of the Senate made a very interesting state- 
ment in regard to the Seminoles of Florida. The Senators 
who heard the statement will recall that those Seminole In- 
dians—and they were among the most intelligent at that time 
of any band of Indians in the whole country—refused to be 
deported, if that be the proper term, to Indian Territory. 
They put up a fight, and their fight was so determined that 
the Army of the United States that was sent down there 
to round them up and take them over to Indian Territory 
could not defeat them. So what was done by a general of 
the United States Army, under the flag of the United States 
Government? Under a flag of truce the leaders of those 
Indians were induced to come in and confer with him, but 
on reaching his headquarters they were surrounded by the 
Federal soldiers; the leaders of the Seminoles were put in 
irons and sent to jail; and the great leader of those Indians 
died in jail. : 

It is stated that there are only 194 Indian children in 
Florida. I am inclined to think there are many more than 
that, although when we were down there we saw only a few 
of them. As the Senator from Oklahoma explained, the 
Seminoles of Florida were suspicious of any representative 
of the United States Government. In view of their past ex- 
perience, I do not blame them in the least. They think more 
of the crocodiles down there in the Everglades than they do 
of the representatives of the United States Government, and 
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I think they are absolutely justified in that opinion, in view 
of the treatment they have had during all the years, dating 
back to before the Civil War. 

Most of the Seminole Indians in Florida run wild in the 
‘Everglades. I understand there is a bill pending to set 
aside a national park in the Everglades. I hope that in that 
bill may be made a provision for a home for those Florida 
Indians, and then that their confidence may be won and 
schools provided for them, so that they may be educated 
and live better than they are living at the present time. 

Of all the Indian children in the United States, numbering, 
according to this report, 103,368, only 65 per cent were 
enrolled in any school in the year 1930. Mr. President, 
although the Government of the United States for more 
than 100 years has been the guardian of the American 
Indians, only 65 per cent of their children are enrolled in 
any school; and I presume I am safe in saying that that is 
the highest percentage of Indian children that has ever 
been enrolled in any one year of the history of the United 
States Government. s 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is time there was 
a reorganization of the Indian department; and that it is 
time that the money that is appropriated by the United 
States Congress should be honestly and efficiently spent for 
the benefit of the Indians and not for the benefit of poli- 
ticians and Government employees. 

Mr. President, early in November last year the subcom- 
mittee made a trip South. The first stop was at Philadel- 
phia, Miss. We found an interesting situation there, and 
one that amazed me, I was going to say, more than 
that I had ever found in the Indian situation, but I do not 
know that such a statement would be correct, because I have 
been so amazed about so many things in the Indian situation 
that this is only along the same line, only a little more 
amazing, perhaps, than in most cases. We found there a 
band of Indians known as the Mississippi Choctaws. The 
superintendent told us that they numbered 1,666, and were 
scattered around in three or four counties. In the last cen- 
tury an effort was made to move them, and some of them 
were moved, into Indian Territory, while others remained 
in Mississippi. In 1832 a treaty was made with the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws giving the heads of families deeds to cer- 
tain land. The Government admitted that the Mississippi 
Choctaws owned approximately 85,000 acres of land in Missis- 
sippi at that time, and so it was agreed by the treaty of 1832 
known as the Dancing Rabbit treaty, that the Indians should 
have deeds to the lands, the deeds were to be signed by the 
President of the United States; the lands were not to be sold, 
as I recall, without the consent of the President, and the 
Indians, of course, were to live on the lands and farm them 
and make their living there. 

I want to read briefly from statements made by the su- 
perintendent and others at that hearing. Doctor Enochs 
is the superintendent there, and I will say for Doctor 
Enochs that he impressed me as being honestly interested 
in the welfare of the Mississippi Choctaws, and I think he 
is doing his very best to take care of them, under the cir- 
cumstances. He says: 

The last treaty signed with the Choctaws was in 1832, known 
as the Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty. The Mississippi Choctaws 
ceded all their land to the United States Government at that 
time except.certain sections of land reserved for them. This 
land was supposed to be held in trust for them. 

When I came to the agency in 1926 I found patents for about 
25,000 or 26,000 acres of land for various old allottees. My in- 
structions were to deliver these patents to the presumed heirs. 
I really have not delivered any of them hardly. In addition to 
the patents for about 25,000 acres of land, the General Land 
Office books show still reserved—that is, the notation we get on 
our returns from the Indian Office or the General Land Office 
through the Indian Office—which shows still reserved.” This 
amounts to about 55,000 acres of land. 

That is in addition to the patents that they have which 
the Government issued to them for from 20,000 to 25,000 
acres. 
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We found, however, Mr. President, upon questioning the 
superintendent and others that this land has been occupied 
ever since the treaty was made, and probably was occupied 
at the time the treaty was made, by white settlers; that 
towns and farm homes have been built up on those Indian 
lands, and the citizens there have farmed that land for the 
last 100 years. 

Mr. President, the committee found, upon questioning the 
superintendent and other officials there with regard to the 
Choctaw Mississippi lands, that only one Indian was now 
in possession of lands which were set aside by the treaty 
of 1832 for those Indians. One section of land, 640 acres, 
was held by an Indian out of approximately 85,000 acres 
that were set aside for them in the treaty of 1832. 

Upon further inquiry as to why the superintendent had 
not looked up the heirs and given them the patents or deeds 
of the lands that had been sent to his office, we found that 
the office there had had instructions from the Indian Bureau 
here at Washington that their duties ceased when they re- 
ceived the deeds or patents, and that it was not their duty 
to get out and look up the owners or the heirs who were 
entitled to the land. 

Perhaps that is technically true; but it seems just a little 
strange when the guardians of the Indians, the representa- 
tives of the United States Government, refuse to go any 
further than just to issue the deeds of the land under a 
treaty, and then not look up the heirs, or help them to 
get possession of the land. 

In this particular case it is practically impossible, I pre- 
sume, to get possession of that land, because it has been 
held for a hundred years by white people. It has been sold 
and resold, according to the information we got, and the 
white people honestly think they own it, I presume. One 
case went into court, and the attorney for the Indian heirs 
testified that they had an opinion of the court that the lands 
still belonged to the Indians; and under their law, after the 
lapse of two years’ time, if no further action is brought in 
the courts by the people who now are on the land, the title 
passes to the Indians, according to this attorney's opinion. 
That, however, is rather doubtful in my mind; and I am 
not so sure that it would be quite fair to the white settlers 
who have lived there for a hundred years, or who have 
bought the land, innocently thinking that they had a good 
title to the land. 

I do believe, however, that something should be done for 
the Indians who have been cheated out of their land. The 
bill now under discussion provides for the appropriation of 
$6,500 with which the Indian Bureau or the Secretary of 
the Interior may buy homes for these Indians, little farms of 
not to exceed 80 acres. They have expended up to the 
present time, since 1919, $52,432 in buying farms, most of 
them of 40 acres or a little less, and building little houses 
and barns upon the land for the Indians. The Indians have 
been going in there to farm the land, and many of them are 
getting along very well. These sales, however, were made 
on the reimbursable plan that has been adopted by the 
United States Congress where the Indians get anything from 
the Government, even an appropriation, generally speaking. 

Some of the Indians wanted to know what this reimburs- 
able proposition meant, and whether it was a lien on their 
property. They wanted to know whether they could go on 
and improve it or not. Of course, they were told that no 
attempt had been made to collect any of this money, and 
that probably there would not be any attempt during their 
lifetimes, at least. 

I think it is up to the United States Congress to pass legis- 
lation taking care of this situation and providing for the 
purchase of good farms for those Indians. The heads of 
families were to have a section apiece. Now the Indian 


Bureau is buying little farms of 40 acres, and there is a 
lien against the property for the amount they pay for it, 
and for the building. They are also building a few schools. 
They state in the House hearings that in buying this land 


| it will take, I think, eighty-some thousand dollars to buy 
| enough to go around among these Indians, or about that 


This would indicate that this land has never technically passed 
from the Indians. 
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amount, as I recall. I do not see the figures just for the 
minute. Instead of asking for the whole amount, however, 
they are going on the installment plan, and asking for $6,500 
per year to buy little farms for those Indians who have been 
cheated out of their land during the past hundred years. 

I referred to a letter from the Interior Department having 
to do with the leases of this land, or the patents to this 
land. Here is a copy of a letter under date of December 20, 
1926: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 20, 1926. 
Dr. R. J. ENocus, 


Superintendent and Physician, Choctaw Agency. 

My Dear Mr. Enocus: Reply is made to your letter of December 
9 referring to Choctaw reserves in the names of Oklahoma and 
T. Magaha (also known as Alexander F. McGahey), for which 
patents in fee were issued during the past year or two. As stated 
in our letter of December 15 and prior mdence, the Gov- 
ernment has no further interest whatever in lands for which fee 
patents have been issued, and if presumptive heirs or claimants 
believe that legal action is necessary to determine their alleged 
respective rights, it is strictly a matter for State courts, and the 
Federal courts would not have jurisdiction. 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

In other words, the Indian Department washes its hands 
of the whole affair by getting a patent issued to the old 
allottee, who died probably 50 years ago, and is willing to 
let his heirs look up the property and gain title to it if 
they can. 

It seems that there is a statute in the State of Mississippi, 
according to some information we got, which provides that 
if a patent in fee or any other public document is not duly 
filed in the county records in 10 years’ time it becomes void 
and of no account; and the supposition is that if these pat- 
ents are held in the Indian office down there at the agency 
for 10 years’ time they will automatically become void and 
the Indians will be right where they have been for the last 
hundred years, without any land. 

Some attorneys who appeared before our committee testi- 
fied that, in their opinion, that law would not apply to the 
property of those Indians. I do not see why it should, 
although, of course, I do not know, and it is up to the courts 
to determine. 

I desire to mention a case in the State of Oklahoma that 
the junior Senator from that State [Mr. Tuomas] did not 
mention the other day in his address. We found, in the case 
of the Seminole Tribe down there, that some years ago their 
charter or tribal organization had expired, and since that 
time they have not, under the law, been able to organize 
and elect a chief or other tribal officials. There was a law 
passed back in 1906 which provided that the President of 
the United States should choose a chief for these people. 

These Indians had some school property, a little tract of 
land and a school built out of their own money, out of their 
tribal funds. The Government had not put a single dollar 
into it. It was found that oil had been discovered in the 
proximity of that school property, and some of the oil men 
apparently wanted to get a permit to drill for oil there. 
The Indians did not want to sell. Finally their school 
burned down for some reason or other—nobody seems to 
know why—and then the oil company wanted to purchase 
the land. Under the laws of the State, before they could 
purchase that land they had to have a written deed signed 
by the principal chief of the Seminole Tribe; so the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed a chief and the deed 
was put up to this chief to sign, and according to their 
regulations they are given 30 days in which to sign, and if 
they do not sign it in 30 days they can be removed for not 
doing their duty. 

A witness came before the committee who was appointed 
in that way as chief. Her name was Mrs. Davis. It seemed 
that her brother had been chief of that tribe for many 
years. He had died some years ago and Mrs. Davis was 
appointed as principal chief. She was appointed by Presi- 
dent Harding in 1923. She stated that the deed was put up 
to her to sign. She told the agent she wanted to study the 
matter, and took the deed home with her. After a few days 
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she refused to sign it, as she did not believe it was to the 
interest of her Indians to sign the deed. So at the end of 
the 30 days she was removed from office and a second chief 
was appointed by the President of the United States. A 
man was appointed at that time, who also refused to sign 
the deed. After the 30-day period was up he was removed 
and a third man was appointed as chief of that tribe, and 
the proposition put up to him to sign the deed. He also 
refused. 

I have a photostatic copy of the deed here, and the dotted 
line designated with the date, on which the principal chief 
of the Seminole Nation was to sign, is blank; there is no 
signature upon that line. But it is signed down below by 
Hubert Work as Secretary, and there is a notation here: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

Approved December 22, 1924, under section 8 of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 26, 1906, on refusal of the principal chief of 
the Seminole Nation to sign this instrument. 

So the deed was signed and the oil men got the prop- 
erty, and, according to the information we received, made 
a lot of money out of the oil they got from that property. 

I mention this to show some of the deals which have been 
put across by representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment upon the wards they are supposed to take care of. Of 
those deeds I speak of with the Choctaws in Mississippi, the 
earliest deeds we saw were signed by President Woodrow 
Wilson when he was President, and some by President 
Harding, and it is said they can get the deeds for the rest 
of the 55,000 acres of land when it is wanted. Something 
should be done to straighten out these affairs. 

We found that in numerous instances Federal employees 
at these agencies, sometimes of Indian blood, who were hon- 
estly interested, apparently, in doing the very best they 
could for the Indians, had the courage of their convictions 
to protest to the Indian Bureau against irregularities, against 
fraudulent treatment certain white individuals wanted to 
put across, deals they wanted to put across to cheat the 
Indians out of their property; and because those employees 
had the honesty, had the integrity, to stand up and fight 
for the people whose property and whose interests they had 
taken an oath of office to take care of they were removed 
from office. We found that in several instances. 

Down in Oklahoma a young man of college education, 
part Indian, said he had gotten his education not by help 
of the bureau but in spite of it. He had made a good record. 
He had been in the Indian Service for several years as 
superintendent down there, and the Indians we met, with- 
out exception, had a good word for that man. He had 
visited their homes, he had taken an interest in them, he 
had gotten their children to go to school, and all that sort 
of thing. Because he blocked some of the crooked deals 
attempted to be put across on the Indians down there, the 
department sent an inspector down, so the story goes, to 
check up on the superintendent. He was not the kind of 
man they wanted as superintendent of an Indian agency. 
He was too much interested in the Indians. So they sent a 
man down there to check up on him. They found that back 
several years before that he had sold a horse he had owned 
a few years and did not want any longer to an Indian who 
wanted the horse. The testimony was that the Indian was 
well satisfied, that he paid only a fair price for the horse, 
and the horse, I think, is still owned down there by some 
one. The result was, because of a regulation of the depart- 
ment that no employee of the department shall trade with 
the Indians in any way, that that man was removed from 
office because he sold that horse to the Indian. 

Mr. President, I believe I am safe in saying that there is 
not an employee on any Indian agency in the United States, 
who has been in the service for five years, who has not at 
least technically violated that regulation in some way or 
other. They can not very well help trading with the Indians 
upon occasion. Out in Montana an employee testified 
under oath that he had handled the farm machinery that 
was taken in by a bank in a neighboring town, and he was 
selling it to the Indians, getting a down cash payment, the 
balance to be paid in a certain length of time. But when a 
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payment was not made, he went out and took the property 
away from the Indians. In one case he had sold an Indian 
a mower, and when the Indian could not make the second 
payment, just before haying time, not being able to make 
the payment until the haying was done, this employee of 
the Government went out and took that mower away from 
the Indian and sold it to somebody else for the banker. 
And he testified he was doing that for the good of the 
Indian. I think he is still on the job out there, or at least 
he was the last time I heard of him. But this representa- 
tive of the Indian bureau down in Oklahoma, who had 
shown in every way that he was interested in the Indians 
and was doing what he could for their benefit and to give 
them a square deal, was removed because technically he 
had violated one of the regulations of the department, 

Mr, President, since we have been investigating condi- 
tions of the Indians we have found that at various times 
Government reports have been made setting forth the situa- 
tion in what seemed to be very plain terms, but that the 
Department of the Interior and the Indian Bureau have 
absolutely neglected and refused to accept those reports, 
reports of their own people, in many instances. 

A few days ago the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kinc] read from a report of some engineers in regard to 
irrigation projects. I want to read just briefly two or three 
statements from this report. Among other places we visited 
in Montana was the Blackfeet Reservation. It is just on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains and adjoins the moun- 
tains. It is in a high altitude and not much farming can 
be done there, according to people who came before our 
committee, because the season is too short, because they 
have frost, frequently, every month in the year, and not 
much in the way of crops can be produced. Alfalfa grows 
and matures very nicely, but grains can be raised only once 
in every few years. 

Here is a statement from this report made by an eminent 
engineer at the request of the Secretary of the Interior at 
that time, and I believe, from a study of their report, that 
they were honest and sincere and knew what they were 
talking about. The report states: 

Another instance of incomplete data that not infrequently 
characterizes the Indian irrigation service justifications is noted 
in the discussion of the Blackfeet project appearing in the con- 
gressional subcommittee h on the Indian appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1929, wherein there is included some state- 
ments of a general nature, and then instead of disclosing the 
condition actually existing (that the Indians are making prac- 
tically no use of the irrigation facilities provided by the Gov- 
ernment project, having irrigated only 45 acres during the sea- 
son of 1926), which apparently are purposely omitted, the state- 
ment is made: “Some of this land is irrigated by Indians and 
more will be.” 

This statement is in regard to a so-called justification 
made to the Indian Bureau before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House when the pending bill was before that 
committee. They said the facts were that only 45 acres of 
this irrigated land were cultivated by the Indians in 1926. 
According to the information in the House hearings on the 
pending bill there were only 32 acres of that land cultivated 
by those Blackfeet Indians in 1930. That statement can be 
found in the House hearings, page 926. 


Some of this land is irrigated by Indians and more will be. 


That statement was made by a representative of the In- 
dian Bureau before the committee of the House when the 
appropriation bill of 1929 was being considered. Instead of 
more being cultivated by the Indians—there were 45 acres 
being cultivated at that time—this year’s hearings disclose 
that only 32 acres were cultivated last year. 

This report goes on to state in regard to the Klamath 
Reservation: 

As more specifically pointed out in another section of this 
report much of the data relating to utilization of land, crop pro- 
duction, and other activities in the reports and justifications from 
some reservations is so grossly exaggerated as to be worse than 
useless. As instances of this, several thousand acres actually 
‘leased and farmed by Japanese on the Yakima Reservation are 


reported as being farmed by Indians. On the Klamath Reserva- |- 


tion the area reported as being farmed by Indians is many times 
the area they are actually farming. 
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On page 2294 of the same report of the board of advisers, 
so called, this statement is made: 

On one reservation we were informed by two employees in re- 
sponsible positions that the superintendent’s admonition to cer- 
tain of his employees charged with the preparation of the annual 
report was, “ The Indian Office expects a lot of hot air about the 
farming of the Indians and it’s up to us to give it to them or 
they'll put employees in here who will give it to them.“ 

In other words, they were instructed by the superin- 
tendent of the agency that the Indian Bureau wanted a lot 
of “ hot air” in regard to Indian farming in order to justify 
the expenditure of further money for irrigation projects for 
the Indians. Time after time we found that the money ex- 
pended for irrigation purposes for the Indians was worse 
than wasted. On one reservation in Montana, after they 
had spent hundreds of thousands of dollars to put in an 
irrigation project, we found that it needed no expert to see 
what the situation was, because they did not have water 
enough to irrigate the little bit of land the Indians wanted 
to work. The money was absolutely wasted, and still the 
bureau is going on in almost all these cases asking, as in 
the present bill, for more appropriations for irrigating the 
Indian lands, 

Mr. President, I am not going to take much more time at 
present. I have a few amendments to the bill which I want 
to offer at the proper time, and perhaps shall speak briefly 
upon some of them. If those who are friendly to the In- 
dians want to see them given a square deal, want to see 
their property protected and not squandered, as I am frank 
to say in my opinion it is being squandered on many of the 
reservations, if we can do no more than get the facts before 
the people I believe we can arouse public sentiment and 
create a demand for just and fair legislation for these wards 
of the Government. 

It will be found in the pending appropriation bill that the 
largest appropriations for the expenses of running the 
reservations or the Indian agencies are usually where the 
Indians themselves have a great deal of money. 

The pending amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is a provision to take the appro- 
priation for a certain Indian agency in his State out of the 
reimbursable class. The same thing should be done with a 
great many of the reimbursable appropriations. Roads for 
tourists have been built out of Indian money, bridges have 
been built which the Indians scarcely ever use, sometimes 
25 or 50 miles away from the residence of any Indian, but 
built out of Indian money on the reimbursable plan. 

It is said by the Indian Bureau that this provision is 
never enforced, that it is just a charge against the land. 
But the reimbursable provision among the Indians on the 
irrigated lands is a lien against their lands. If an allottee 
sells his irrigated land to a white man, before the white man 
can get a deed to it he must assume a certain obligation; 
that is to say, if the land is worth $50 an acre, the white 
man pays the $50 an acre, but there is a lien against the 
land sometimes of $100, sometimes $200 or $300, and the 
white man has to assume the amount of the lien before he 
can get a deed to his land. In many instances in purchas- 
ing irrigated land the white man has assumed the lien 
against it because he is told it will never be collected, that 
the lien will be wiped out by Congress, and that he will 
never have to pay it. Perhaps that is true. I am frank to 
say that it should be done in practically every instance. 

I have here a copy of a report containing a statement of 
the reimbursable accounts between the United States and 
various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928. It gives the data as to the various tribes throughout 
the United States. The total amount appropriated up to 
that time was $41,291,247.19, and the amount up to that date 
which had been reimbursed to the Government from In- 
dian property was $1,445,214.38. So, Mr. President, the 
money appropriated for the Indians on the reimbursable 
plan is being paid back. At that time there was outstanding 
reimbursable to the United States the sum of $34,310,037.23. 

Under the regulations of the department when an Indian 
allottee dies his land is sold and the proceeds divided among 
the heirs. When there is a lien on it, the lien must be 
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satisfied of course before whoever buys it can get a deed, 
or at least he must assume the lien, and the result is that 
the heirs get nothing. The Government is paid back a part 
of the lien, at least, but the heirs get nothing out of it in 
most cases. In a way it is robbing the heirs of the Indians 
to pay in some instances for absolutely foolish expenditures 
by the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. President, I shall have a little more to say later when 
other amendments are offered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pend- 
ing. The pending question is on the amendments of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], who asked unani- 
mous consent that both his amendments should be consid- 
ered as one and yoted on at the same time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Unanimous consent was 
granted this afternoon to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was the vote reconsidered by 
which the amendment on page 60, line 6, was agreed to? 
The present occupant of the chair was not in the chair 
earlier in the afternoon. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, everything was done in that 
connection to bring the two amendments of the Senator 
from Oklahoma before the Senate to be voted on as one 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The pending question includes both pro- 
posals of the Senator from Oklahoma, and are to be voted 
on as one amendment, as agreed by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oklahoma, which are to be voted 
on as one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think before the vote is 
taken we had better have a quorum present, unless my col- 
league wants to address the Senate. 

Mr. KING. No; I desire to offer an amendment, which I 
believe is not in order at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 


ators answered to their names: 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Smoot 
Barkley George McGill Steiwer 
B Glass McKellar Stephens 
Black Gof McNary Swanson 
Blaine Goldsborough Metcaif Thomas, I 
Bratton Hale Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
k Harris Morrow Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Moses Trammell 
Bulkley Hastings Norris Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes áge Wagner 
Connally n Patterson Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walsh. Mont 
Couzens Pine Watson 
Cutting Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Dale Jones Reed Williamson 
Davis Kendrick Schall 
Deneen Keyes Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators, have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the two amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken I think, perhaps, I should make a brief state- 
ment. This amendment proposes to change the source of 
support of the Kiowa Indian Agency from the trust funds 
of these tribes to the Federal Treasury. The Kiowa Agency 
superintends about 11 different bands of Indians. Three 
of those tribes have a small amount of trust funds, a per 
capita of $58 per Indian. It is proposed by the bill to take 
the trust fund of those three tribes to support an agency 

that supervises the 11 tribes, and I object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. [Putting the question.] The ayes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being again put, on a division, the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate 
and is open to amendment. Without objection, the amend- 
ment on page 60, as amended, will be agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On page 63, in line 16, the 
bill contains an item of $3,100 to be deducted from the Sac 
and Fox tribal funds to maintain a portion of the Shawnee 
Agency. I move, first, that on page 63, in line 16, the words 
“Sac and Fox, $3,100,” be stricken from that item; and, if 
the chairman will permit that amendment to be agreed to 
and go to conference, if the conference committee agrees 
that it should go out, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Without any purpose on my 
part of holding up this bill for more than a few moments, I 
desire to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 49, after line 11, it is pro- 
posed to add the following: 

Fort Sill Indian School, Oklahoma: For school building, em- 
bracing school rooms, auditorium, and um, $40,000; for 
machine shop and equipment, $10,000; for boys’ dormitory, 
$30,000; for girls’ dormitory, $30,000; for repair and improvement, 
$3,000; and for employees’ building, $14,000; in all, $127,000: Pro- 
vided, That after June 30, 1931, the Fort Sill Indian School shall 
be transferred from the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the 
Kiowa Agency to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this is similar 
to an amendment offered by me on a previous day. A point 
of order was made against the amendment on three grounds: 
First, that it was not authorized by law; second, that it was 
not estimated for; and, third, that it was not recommended 
by the Budget Bureau. After a few moments of considera- 
tion of the point of order, the Chair held that the point of 
order was well taken, and, of course, the amendment went 
out. However, Mr. President, speaking for myself, and as a 
representative of half the Indians of the country, I am not 
satisfied with that ruling, and ask the indulgence of the 
Chair at this time to hear me briefly as to why I am not 
satisfied. 

In justification of the amendment, I submit what is known 
as the Snyder Act. That is already in the Recorp; and the 
Chair being familiar with it, I shall take no time to refer to 
it. I desire, however, to call the attention of the Chair to 
the report of the chairman of the House committee when 
the Snyder Act was presented to the House. I present for 
the Recorp a copy of that report and ask that it may be 
read. It is only about 10 or 12 lines long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[Report No. 275, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session] 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Snyder, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 7848): 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 7848) entitled “A bill authorizing appropriations and ex- 
penditures for the administration of Indian affairs, and for other 
p having considered the same, report it back to the 
House without amendment, with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

This is a bill to make in order appropriations for bureaus that 
have been added to the Indian Service since the bureau was 
inaugurated in 1838, which have thus become integral parts of 
the service, nearly all of which have been appropriated for from 
year to year and which will continue, in all probability, as long 
as the bureau exists. Therefore the committee has deemed it wise 
to present a bill which will make in order these appropriations 
which have hitherto been subject to a point of order. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, after Mr. 
Snyder, who was at that time chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the House, submitted his report, which has 
just been read, the bill was brought before the House for 
consideration. During the consideration of the bill Mr. 
KELLY, of Pennsylvania, secured the floor. I desire to read 
the first paragraph from his address, as follows: 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this measure 
simply makes in order the items which have been carried for many 
years in the Indian appropriation bills. I helped to take a number 
of these items out of the last Indian bill through points of order, 
but it was the most futile effort possible, for they were reinserted 
in the Senate and in the end nothing was accomplished. I am 
opposed to legislating on the point-of-order principle, where one 
man can prevent action by the entire body, and therefore I shall 
not oppose this measure. I sincerely hope, however, that it will 
give us the opportunity to get down to the fundamentals of our 
Indian system and inspire us to constructive remedies for an 
intolerable situation. 

Later on in the same discussion of this particular bill Mr. 
Branton, of Texas, had the floor, and Mr. Andrews rose and 
interrogated him as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Anprews. Would not a good title for this bill be “A bill to 
prevent the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs from 
raising points of order on the Indian appropriation bill“? 

Mr. Branton. No. That is a facetious question. For it prevents 
each and every Member of the House from making points of order 
against such items of appropriation. 

Later on in the same discussion Mr. Bianron used the 
following language: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Andrews] asked the gentleman from Oklahoma if it were 
not a fact that the only purpose of this bill was to make the 
Indian appropriation bill impervious to points of order. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma, of course, answered yes, and that 
was the fact. ‘ 

Now, Mr. President, this bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, came to the Senate, and in due course was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Sen- 
ate. The bill was numbered H. R. 7848. That is the same 
bill which was later enacted into what is known as the 
Synder Act. The bill was considered at the first session 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress. At that time a distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs; at that time the committee 
had in its membership the following Senators who are still 
Members of this body, namely, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. McNary], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. The chairman of the 
committee at that time was, as I have said, a distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. He was likewise a member of one 
of our Indian tribes. Practically all the legislation affect- 
ing our Indian population was prepared by this distin- 
guished Senator, and during his long service as a Member 
of the Congress, first in the House and later in the Senate, 
he was ever known to be the friend of the Indians. It was 
this distinguished Senator from Kansas, Mr. Curtis, who 
submitted the report on the bill (H. R. 7848), which later 
became what is known as the Synder Act. I now send to 
the desk the report upon this bill submitted by the then 
chairman of the committee, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the ors 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[Report No. 294, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
TRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. Curtis, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 7848): 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bili 
(H. R. 7848), authorizing appropriations and expenditures for the 
administration of Indian affairs, and for other purposes, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation-that the bill do pass without amendment. The neces- 
sity for the enactment of this legislation is fully set out in the 
letter of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, dated A 19, 
1921, which is hereto attached and made a part of this report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 19, 1921. 


first session] 
FOR THE ADMINIS- 


Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Afairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: Further reference is made to your letter of 
August 12, submitting for report H. R. 7848, a bill authorizing 
appropriations and expenditures for the administration of Indian 
affairs, and for other purposes. 

While the Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1922 
was under consideration in the House of Representatives points 
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of order were made and sustained on a number of items appear- 
ing in the bill because of the fact that there was no basic law 
authorizing such appropriations. 

Section 463 of the Revised Statutes provides that The Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs shall * * * have the management 
of all Indian affairs and of all matters arising out of Indian 
relations.“ This law was enacted July 9, 1832. As treaties were 
made with various tribes and reservations set aside for them, the 
Indian problem became more complicated, and numerous activi- 
ties have been undertaken in order to more speedily bring about 
the civilization of the Indian tribes of the United States. ‘There 
has been no specific law authorizing many of the expenditures for 
the benefit of the Indians. Congress, however, has continued to 
make appropriations to carry on the activities of the Indian 
Service. - 

In view of the fact that there is no basic law at the present 
time authorizing many of the items appearing in the annual 
Indian appropriation act, and the further fact that the bill in 
question would give Congress authority to appropriate for the 
expenses of the Indian Service for all necessary activities, it is 
recommended that H. R. 7848 be enacted into law. 

Sincerely, 
E. C. FINNEY, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there are 
three points in this point of order that can be made, and no 
doubt will be made; but I am going to ask the Chair to rule 
on each point separately. 

The first point is that this amendment is not in order 
for the reason that it has not been estimated for. I submit 
that it is not necessary for the Senate to have an estimate 
from anyone to give us the right to entertain an appropria- 
tion item. 

The second point is that it has not been recommended by 
the Budget. I submit that it is not necessary for us to have 
a recommendation from the Budget in order to entertain 
an item for appropriation. The Budget is for the sole pur- 
pose of advising the President, to enable him to send to the 
Congress recommendations for appropriations. 

As to the third point, I hold that the Snyder Act was in- 
tended, in the first instance, to give the House and the Senate 
the right under the law to introduce items of appropriation 
to take care of the Indian Service. 

I submit that the point of order which was made the other 
day, and sustained, should not have been sustained; and, not 
being satisfied with the ruling of the Chair at that time, I 
take the opportunity to submit additional evidence and ask 
for a reruling on the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that I need to 
say anything. It seems to me that if a point of order does 
not lie against this amendment, no point of order can be 
successfully made against any item in an appropriation bill, 
because the amendment violates all of the matters men- 
tioned in the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the circumstances, the 
Chair will submit to the Senate the question whether or not 
this amendment is in order. All those who think the amend- 
ment is in order will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those who are 
of the contrary view will say “no.” [A pause.] By the 
sound the ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it, and the 
Senate holds the amendment to be in order. The question 
now is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall make no more points 
of order against any item. Anything that Senators want to 
propose can go into the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr: President, without de- 
Siring to take any further time, I reoffer the Pawnee amend- 
ment, the same as offered on a previous occasion, and ask 
for a vote on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 43, line 19, it is proposed 
to add the following: 

Pawnee, Okla.: For school building, auditorium, and gymnasium, 
including equipment, $60,000; for heating plant, $20,000; for 
conyerting present school building into dormitory, $5,000; in all, 
$85,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Task unanimous consent that all the totals 
be changed by the clerks without any action on the part of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite attention to page 113, 
and move to strike out all of lines 7 to 19, inclusive: 

For all expenses, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, purchase and rental of equipment, pur- 
chase of supplies, traveling expenses, printing, and all other inci- 
dental expenses not included in the foregoing, to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Office of Education, at a 
total cost of not to exceed $350,000, to make a study of the 
sources and ap mment of school revenues and their expendi- 
ture, $50,000: , That and for service 
in this investigation may be employed at rates to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to correspond to those established by 
the classification act of 1923, as amended, and without refer- 
ence to the civil service act of January 16, 1883. 

Mr. President, there is no justification whatever for the 
provision which I have just read. It is an illustration of 
the growing appetite of Federal bureaus and agencies. 
When a bureau is created it asks for a small appropria- 
tion and gives the impression that the field which it will 
cover and the functions which it will perform are limited. 
It gives no indication of the mammoth proportions which 
it ultimately assumes or the struggle which it will make to 
increase its authority and enlarge its personnel. Under our 
form of government the States have control of education 
and the duty rests upon them of providing for the educa- 
tion of the children within their borders. The founders of 
this Republic were unwilling to commit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the educational interests of the people. In this 
Republic if there is one field in which the States should 
be supreme it is the field of education. A Federal bureau- 
cracy dealing with education will set no limit to its activi- 
ties, but little by little it will project itself into the States, 
usurp its functions, and seek to control and direct the educa- 
tional work therein. Centralized governments appreciate 
that their authority can be increased and their jurisdiction 
enlarged if they can control the education of the people. 

Under our form of government the National Government 
is given no authority to deal with this important question; 
but, as stated, the Federal Bureau of Education, having been 
created by Congress, seeks to enlarge its activities and to 
obtain constantly increasing appropriations from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Undoubtedly there are individuals in the 
various States who do not fully appreciate the limitations 
upon the Federal Government and the importance of the 
States maintaining unimpaired the authority and sovereign 
power which they possess. Unfortunately, the States are 
being weakened—indeed, as many believe, devitalized—they 
are surrendering to the General Government authority 
which they possess and which, if they surrender, will ulti- 
mately change, if not destroy, our form of government. 
With the momentum attained by the centralizing forces 
operating in this Republic, there is reason for grave appre- 
hension as to the future of this Republic. Individual rights 
and the independence of the States will not be preserved 
if these powerful gravitational forces which are now draw- 
ing the States from their orbits are unchecked. There 
should be a renaissance of individualism and of the spirit 
of local self-government. We are constantly confronted 
with appeals from organizations within the States for the 
Federal Government to take over functions which belong 
exclusively to the States. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that many persons are endeavoring to set up a department 
of education, the result of which would be that the control 
of education would little by little pass from the States to 
a powerful Federal organization. The mania for uniformity 
too often permeates Government circles and influences the 
conduct of educated men and women. They are satisfied 
with nothing less than uniformity—uniformity in political 
thinking and in the conduct and lives of the people. What 
is needed now more than ever is independent thinking— 
courage to resist the unifying forces that seek to compress 
people into one common mold. Let us have more hetero- 
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geneity and less homogeneity. Progress is measured by the 
extent of deviation from cut and dried policies. 

Mr. President, if the Bureau of Education shall continue 
to expand and multiply its activities it will soon become a 
formidable force and exercise improper influences in the 
educational and cultural lives of the American people. The 
provision which I have moved to eliminate from this bill is 
a manifestation of this tendency upon the part of this 
Federal organization. If this provision is accepted the per- 
sonnel of the bureau will be increased and, of course, the 
authority of the bureau expanded. Under this provision 
$350,000 are sought by the bureau, $50,000 to be expended 
during the next fiscal year, “ to make a study of the sources 
and the apportionment of school revenues.” To accomplish 
this task “specialists and experts” may be employed and 
their compensation fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. President, any Senator or the secretary of any Senator 
can obtain the information sought within a month without 
leaving the city of Washington. If the Bureau of Education 
desires to know the “ source of school revenue of the State of 
Utah or any other State and how the reyenues are appor- 
tioned and expended, he can obtain the same by writing to 
the State superintendent of schools or education in that 
State. The States have educational systems; they have 
State superintendents who possess information as to the 
source of income” and the “apportionment” of the same. 
The State superintendents of education publish reports an- 
nually in which can be found data relating to these ques- 
tions. Everyone knows that the publft schools of the various 
States are maintained by taxes collected from the people. 

Taxes are levied for school purposes as they are for the 
general expenses of the State and a portion of the total 
revenue so collected from taxation is set aside for the main- 
tenance of the public schools. Many of the States, in addi- 
tion to the political government, have a school district 
which is authorized to levy and collect taxes to supplement 
those obtained from genera] State taxation. In other words, 
the public schools derive their funds from general or spe- 
cial taxes. It does not require a “study” or a multitude 
of employees in a Federal bureau to inquire from the various 
States how much they expend for public schools, how much 
is from general taxation, and how much is supplied from 
special taxation or assessments. 

This provision which I am seeking to eliminate provides 
that the “office of education,” as it is called in the bill, 
shall also study the apportionment of school revenues.“ 
As to the apportionment of the revenue, a few words only 
are required to ask for the apportionment which is made 
by the school authorities in the various States. I repeat 
that this information could be obtained and classified within 
a month by any person possessing a high-school education. 
It does not require a Federal bureau or “experts” at a 
cost of $350,000 to obtain this information. To me the 
proposition is absurd and means, of course, more jobs for 
officeholders and the apparent increased importance of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Mr. President, I have some figures which indicate the 
voracity of this bureau. Soon after it was organized it 
asked for only $56,445 to cover all of its activities for one 
year. A year or two later the demand increased to $62,190. 
Then the amount was increased to $72,000. A year later 
the amount was increased to $120,500, and the following 
year to $135,500. The following year, as I recall, 1918, the 
appropriation made for the bureau was $139,300. In 1920, 
$235,745 was appropriated. In addition to these amounts 
the bureau received large appropriations for educational ac- 
tivities in the Territory of Alaska. For instance, in 1922, 
$325,000 was placed in the hands of the Federal office of 
education to be expended for educational work in Alaska. 
In 1924 the bureau received $644,260, of which sum $455,000 
was for the benefit of Alaska. In 1926, $794,495 was ap- 
propriated for the office of education, $571,895 of which 
was to be used by the Bureau for Alaskan Education. In 
1928, $921,220 was appropriated, $626,920 of which was 
for Alaskan education. There was, however, a deficiency of 
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$76,000 for the same year which was met by an additional 
appropriation from the Federal Treasury. In 1930, $1,071,- 
940 was appropriated for this bureau, of which amount 
$771,680 was allocated to Alaska. In 1931, $1,526,331 was 
appropriated for this bureau, and of this amount $192,451 
was to be used by the bureau for the schools in Alaska. The 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1932 are estimated to be 
$1,734,390—$1,224,890 being the amount to be expended for 
education in Alaska. This bureau which was so modest in 
1884, and which was satisfied with $56,445, now demands 
more than $509,000 for the next fiscal year. 

So far as I am advised no testimony was offered in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in support of this.appro- 
priation. In the House Appropriations Committee my in- 
formation is that Doctor Cooper, the head of the bureau, 
testified. He referred to some action taken by an educa- 
tional association favoring the Federal Government obtain- 
ing some statistical information and therefore urged an 
appropriation of $350,000. In my opinion his testimony 
before the House committee does not justify this appropria- 
tion, and as I have indicated, even if this bureau should 
be authorized to obtain the sources and apportion the 
school revenues to be expended, it could be done and done 
well for considerably less than $5,000. Yielding to this 
request of the head of the bureau is an act of injustice to 
the taxpayers of the United States. It encourages Federal 
bureaus to seek larger and too often wholly unnecessary 
appropriations from the Federal Treasury. It encourages 
waste and extravagance in the Government and its depart- 
ments and agencies. Instead of limiting the appropriations 
we are expanding them and are accepting too often unsup- 
ported statements of Federal employees and officials as the 
basis for taking from the Treasury large sums wrung from 
the people by oppressive taxation. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is absurd to say that the State 
of New York, or any other State, does not know where 
its public-school system obtains its money and the manner 
in which the funds obtained are apportioned to the various 
parts of the States. Every State superintendent of educa- 
tion knows the expenditures for education; the amount 
which each county or school district expends and the source 
from which the amounts expended are derived. 

This bureau, Mr. President, obtained, a year or so ago, 
without any apparent effort, an authorization of $225,000 to 
study the “ organization, administration, financing, and work 
of secondary schools and of their articulation with ele- 
mentary and higher education,” and this bill carried $75,000 
of the authorized amount. It also states that the unex- 
pended balances, as I assume, of $225,000 authorization for 
the fiscal years 1930 and 1931, are to remain available for 
the same purposes for which the $75,000 carried in the bill 
* are appropriated. It is apparent that the rather unimpor- 
tant services to be performed under this appropriation are 
made to be rather impressive by the high-sounding words 
which I have quoted; that is— 

* * * to make a study of organizations, administration and 
financing, and work of secondary schools, and of their articulation 
with elementary and higher education. * * 

This work could be performed within a limited time by 
two or three competent educators, but $225,000 must be 
obtained and specialists and experts must be had; bureau- 
cracy must be deified and in the process of deification the 
Treasury must be made to yield its golden funds. But this 
bill also carries an appropriation authorizing not to exceed 
$200,000 to be expended by the office of education to “ study 
the qualifications of teachers in the public schools and the 
supply of teachers and the facilities available and needed for 
teacher training, including courses of study and methods of 
teaching.” Eighty thousand dollars are directly appropri- 
ated for this work and “ specialists and experts” are to be 
employed for this great(?) undertaking. The bill, it will be 
observed, carries a direct appropriation of $200,000 for these 
three items to which I have referred under authorizations 
aggregating $775,000. 

Mr. President, the demands found in these three provi- 
sions, in my opinion, should not be granted. They consti- 
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tute an unwarranted draft upon the Treasury of the United 
States and add to the burdens of taxation which the people 
are compelled to meet. The information sought by these 
three provisions could be obtained and the necessary studies 
could be made for an appropriation of less than $50,000. I 
protest against the extravagant demands in this bill. Mr. 
President, I would be warranted in moving to strike out the 
appropriations carried in these three paragraphs, but I am 
limited by my motion and challenge the last provision of 
the three. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know that it will 
do any good to call attention to the facts in this case, but 
the National Council of State Commissioners of Education 
spent one whole session of over half a day considering this 
question. It was not the bureau which recommended this at 
all;. it was the National Council of State Commissioners of 
Education, and after long deliberation on the question as to 
whether this amount should be asked for or not. 

The estimates submitted are in accordance with the plan 
for the completion of this study in a 4-year period; in other 
words, for each of the next three years there is to be an 
expenditure of $100,000, and $50,000 that provides for 
the coming year, 1932. It is a 4-year program. It is stated 
by the National Council of State Commissioners of Educa- 
tion that they want this plan adopted so that they will know 
just what study they can make and how far they can go. 

If the Senate does not want to give this appropriation to 
them, let it be cut out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment, to which I think the senior Senator from Utah 
will have no objection. It is on page 70, between lines 15 
and 16, to insert the following language: 

For the construction of roads on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana, $60,000, to be immediately available, 
and to be expended under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

And also the language: 

For the construction of roads on the Rocky Boy Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana, $40,000, to be immediately available, 
and to be expended under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

I call attention to the fact that the authorization for these 
two roads has previously passed the Senate. At the present 
time the authorization is in the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in the House, so that no point of order could be raised, and 
the Senate has already voted the authorization for these two 
amounts. 

The $40,000 for use on the Rocky Boy Reservation is for 
a road that is used almost entirely by Government officials 
and by those who have to go onto the reservation on busi- 
ness, or by Indians who are sick to come to the town of 
Havre, Mont. The county commissioners of Hill County are 
perfectly willing to build their portion of the road up to 
the reservation, but they feel that the Government itself 
should build the road on the reservation. 

There is no appropriation available at the present time 
for this particular road. There are no roads on this Rocky 
Boy Reservation at the present time at all; and when an 
Indian is sick, the Indian doctor living in Havre, Mont., 
has to go 40 or 50 miles over a country where there are no 
graveled roads or anything of the kind. This road would 
give them an opportunity to get onto the Rocky Boy Reserva- 
tion on a graveled road, because the county is willing to 
build the road up to the reservation and expects the Govern- 
ment to build the road on the reservation. 

The other appropriation is likewise on the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation. It will be recalled that when the last Interior 
Department appropriation bill was before the Senate I called 
attention to the fact that the department itself recognized 
the need of both these roads. While they finally stated that 
they did not recommend the adoption of the amendments, the 
Superintendent of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation pointed 
out the necessity of the roads and the benefits to the 
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Indians. If these amendments are enacted it will give em- 
ployment to these Indians, who are in a very serious condi- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a great deal more 
virtue in these two amendments than in the ones the Senate 
has already agreed to; so I am not going to object to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, there is one other amend- 
went I desire to propose, with reference to the appropriation 
af $25,000 for a high-school building at Frazer, Mont., and 
$50,000 for the betterment of a high-school building at 
Poplar, Mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 53, after line 2, to insert: 

For the purpose of cooperating with the public school board 
of district No. 2, town of Frazer, Valley County, Mont., in the 
construction of a public high-school building at Frazer, Mont., 
$25,000: Provided, That the expenditure of such sum shall be 
subject to the express condition that the school maintained by the 
said school district in said building shall be available to all 
Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., on 
the same terms, except as to payment of tuition, as other children 
of the said school district: Provided further, That such expendi- 
ture shall be subject to such further conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

For the purpose of cooperating with the public school board of 
district No. 9, town of Poplar, Roosevelt County, Mont., in the 
extension and betterment of a public high-school building at Pop- 
lar, Mont., $50,000: Provided, That the expenditure of such sum 
shall be subject to the express condition that the school main- 
tained by the said school district in said building shall be avail- 
able to all Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont., on the same terms, except as to payment of tuition, as 
other children of the said school district: Provided, further, That 
such expenditure shall be subject to such further conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMOOT, All I have to say is that I do not think we 
ought to agree to the amendment. If the Senator offers it 
and the Senate votes to put it in, well and good. I will not 
make a point of order against it. I know the whole situation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this is a very meritorious 
amendment. The man in charge of schools in the depart- 
ment, Mr. Thompson, tells me that he is in favor of it. 

The situation is this: Roosevelt County, in eastern Mon- 
tana, is almost entirely taken up by the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation. The Indian children go to the white school on 
the reservation. By reason of the fact that there is so much 
of the Indian reservation in Roosevelt County, the county 
itself finds it impossible to build school facilities sufficient 
to take care of the Indians. They are perfectly willing that 
the Indian children should go to the public schools, and the 
superintendent of public schools there is an extremely high- 
class man, who is interested in the education of the Indians; 
who is going out of his way to do everything under the sun 
he can do for the education of the Indians, urging them to 
come to the public schools. But by reason of the fact that 


so many of the Indian children are attending the public 


schools, and particularly the high schools, it is impossible 
for the county to build the accommodations that are needed. 
They are perfectly willing to spend half of the money needed 
for the public schools, but they feel that the Government 
should contribute some money to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 87, line 18, strike out the 
word “ only,” and on page 87, line 19, after the word “ mu- 
nicipality,” insert: 

Provided further, That if any State or municipality which has 
entered into cooperation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, shall cancel or withdraw the whole or part of its funds, the 


unused balance of the Federal allotment shall be available for 
mapping national forests, national parks, or other Federal projects. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I beg to have printed 
in the Recorn immediately following the action of the Senate, 
a letter addressed to me by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and also a letter addressed to me by the American Engineer- 
ing Council. 

There being no objection, the letters were orderea to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 22, 1930. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: In reply to your letter of Decem- 
ber 16 relative to the bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, I 
respectfully submit the following answers to your questions: 

1. To what extent are the provisions of the Temple Act being 
carried out? Have any appropriations been made under this act? 

All appropriations made directly to the Geological Survey for 
to mapping are carried in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation acts in the item “for topographic surveys”; the 
language under this item includes no reference to the Temple Act. 
Topographic mapping is being carried on as rapidly as permitted 
by the appropriations thus made available by Congress and as 
cooperative funds are offered by States. The Federal appropria- 
tions have been less than the amounts which, when the Temple 
bill was under discussion, were estimated as required to complete 
the project in 20 years. 

2. Do any other branches of the Federal Government make 
topographic surveys? If so, are the maps of such standard of 
accuracy as to be used by the Geological Survey in the topographic 
mapping of the United States? 

The Corps of Engineers, United States Army, makes topographic 
surveys throughout the United States and its to meet 
their specific needs in connection with the engineering activities 
carried on under the various district engineers. With few ex- 
ceptions, the topographic data are secured by methods which are 
considered inadequate to insure results (especially those pertain- 
ing to relief) sufficiently accurate to be incorporated in the 
standard topographic map of the United States. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey executes topographic surveys 
adjacent to the coast line in connection with the preparation of 
nautical charts. The maps resulting from these surveys are of a 
standard of accuracy required by the Geological Survey and are 
incorporated in the standard topographic map of the United 
States. 


The United States Forest Service makes reconnaissance topo- 


graphic maps of the national forests and, when administrative 
purposes require, detailed topographic surveys of small areas. 
The reconnaissance surveys are not sufficiently accurate for incor- 
porating in the standard topographic map of the United States, 
but the maps resulting from the detailed surveys of small areas 
are used. No topographic mapping would be done by the United 
States Forest Service personnel if ess made available suffi- 
cient funds for the Geological Survey to do standard topographic 
mapping in all the areas in which the Forest Service has needs. 

3. To what extent has the Geological Survey been engaged in 
topographic mapping of the Mississippi River in connection with 
the study of flood control? 

The Geological Survey has recently been requested by the War 
Department to map approximately 1,800 square miles in Missouri; 
3,200 square miles in Mississippi; 900 square miles in Louisiana. 
This work will be financed by War Department funds. The re- 
maining area, approximately 25,000 square miles, is being topo- 
graphically mapped by the Army civilian el under the 
direction of the various district offices of the Corps of Engineers. 

4. If appropriations for topographic mapping were increased, 
will there be any.difficulty in securing the necessary engineers to 
take care of the increased work? 

Increased appropriation for topographic mapping will necessarily 
require increasing the engineering force of the topographic 
branch of the Geological Survey. These are obtained 
through the civil-service examinations, and the necessary per- 
sonnel can be secured with reasonable rapidity if assurance can 
be given such engineers that the expanded program will be con- 
tinued so that they can rely on steady employment. Without 
reasonably definite assurance of increased annual appropriations 
for topographic mapping the Geological Survey would not be 
justified in in its personnel; it requires several years to 
perfect the new appointees in the art of topographic mapping, and 
if funds ceased to be available for retention of these engineers 
large sums used in training them would be wasted. 

5. What provision is there for revision of culture on topographic 
maps with the view of keeping maps up to date? 

The appropriation for topographic mapping makes no specific 
provision for the revision of culture on older phic maps. 
The earlier maps were made at a time—some o em 40 years 
ago—when the standard of accuracy was not as high as is now 
considered necessary for engineering p ; these will require 


urposes 
in some cases a resurvey and in all cases a revision of the culture 
from time to time. In fact, the culture on all topographic maps 
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should be revised at least once in 10 years to insure the informa- 
tion on the maps being kept reasonably up to date. This revision 
could be accomplished at a minimum cost by use of aerial photo- 
aphs. 

ee What portion, if any, of the Federal funds appropriated for 
1931 fiscal year and restricted to meet cooperative funds presented 
by States or municipalities have been canceled or withdrawn for 
one reason or another? 

During the past year three States notified the Geological Survey 
that they had funds appropriated with which to enter into co- 
operation for topographic mapping during the fiscal year 1931, and 
plans were made and funds were set aside from Federal appropria- 
tions to meet such cooperation. The State of Kentucky appro- 
priated $100,000 for this purpose, but later in the year after work 
had been begun, the State attorney general ruled that the funds 
were not availabie for this purpose. The State of Michigan en- 
tered into cooperation with the Geological Survey and appropri- 
ated $15,000, but later, after work had progressed for several 
months, found that sufficient funds were not available to continue 
the cooperation. The State of Oklahoma, through its highway de- 
partment, offered $15,000, which was later canceled because suf- 
ficient funds were not available to carry out the original agree- 
ment. 

7. Could such unused Federal funds restricted to meet State co- 
operation be used to advantage in topographic surveys in national 
parks, national forests, and other Federal mapping needs if made 
available for that purpose? 

The 1931 Interior Department act carries an appropriation of 
$744,000 for topographic surveys in the various portions of the 
United States, providing that $534,000 of this amount shall be 
available only for cooperation with States and municipalities. 
This amount reserved for cooperation was based on the amount 
for cooperation which the various States had either appropriated 
or assured the Geological Survey would be available during the 
year 1931. The failure of any of the anticipated State cooperation 
through cancellation or withdrawal of their funds for one reason 
or another prohibits the use pf an equal amount of Federal funds 
for topographic mapping notwithstanding the fact that the Geo- 
logical Survey had made its plans and organized its personnel for 
the expenditure of the combined State and Federal appropriations. 
That part of the Federal funds set aside to meet State cooperation 
which will lapse if the State cooperative funds for any reason 
failed to become available could be used to great advantage in 
the survey of national parks, national forests, and other Federal 
areas, if the Congress wishes to make them available for such use 
and in case they are not reappropriated for still other purposes. 

8. Has the peak in the amount of State cooperation offered for 
topographic mapping purposes been reached? What is the present 
amount offered? 

There are nine States which have been completely mapped 
topographically, and at the present time 26 States are cooperating 
with the Geological Survey with the view of completing topo- 
graphic mapping within their borders. Mapping in a number of 
these States will be completed in the near future, and the coop- 
erative funds in those States will then cease to be available, ex- 
cept for any sums that may be offered later for revision. How- 
ever, it is expected that other States which are not now cooper- 
ating with the Geological Survey will do so at some time in the 
future, but the total amount of funds made available annually 
by the States will not greatly exceed the amount of approximately 
$550,000, which is now being offered by the cooperating States. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1930. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: In compliance with my promise 
to you, I am herewith submitting data relative to the topographi- 
cal mapping situation as applied to California: 

Total land and water area in California, 158,297 square miles. 

Public lands area in California as follows: 


e 
Untaxed Indian lands. 


This represents 39.4 per cent of the area of the State. 

Total area mapped to June 30, 1930, is 128,875 square miles, or 
81.4 per cent, of which approximately 84,385 square miles, or 53.3 
per cent, is inferior in character and quality and should be resur- 
veyed and 28.1 per cent is of standard quality. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. R. Van Leer, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, on 
page 43, line 8, following the numerals “$53,000” and the 
semicolon, to add the words “Albuquerque, N. Mex., girls’ 
dormitory, $90,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I call the attention of my 
colleague to an amendment which I propose, on page 22, 

at the end of line 3, add the following proviso: 
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Provided further, That no part of such sum of $255,500 shall 
be paid for expenses incident to the selling of timber, including 
the expenses of administration in connection therewith, in ex- 
cess of 3% per cent of the gross receipts derived from the sale 
of timber from the Klamath Reservation. 


If my colleague will accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as justification for this amend- 
ment I desire to offer, and ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
a memorandum which has been handed to me by representa- 
tives of the Klamath Tribe, Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, which 
sets forth the fact that less than 342 per cent of the gross 
receipts are required for handling the timber that is ob- 
tained from this reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE & PER CENT DEDUCTION OF TIMBER RECEIPTS 


The act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L., p. 415), authorizing 
and directing the collection of fees for work done for the benefit 
of Indians, provides that a reasonable fee shall be deducted for 
the administration of the forest. 

The Indian Bureau arbitrarily set the fee as 8 per cent, justify- 
ing for this amount with the information that the 6 per cent fee 
that had been charged in the Lake States was inadequate; hence 
the fee had been raised to 8 per cent and made uniform through- 
out the service. 

The act authorizes a “reasonable fee” to be deducted. The 
cost of timber-sale supervision at the Klamath for years averaged 
below 3% per cent of the gross receipts from the sales of timber, 
as testified by Inspector Trowbridge, of the Indian Bureau, on 
page 11 of his report on Klamath timber, dated August 27, 1928. 

Disregarding this fact shown by its own records, and withhold- 
ing the facts from Congress, the Indian Bureau has continued 
and proposes to continue, to deduct 8 per cent from the gross 
proceeds of timber sales. Possessing itself of the 8 per cent deduc- 
tion, the Indian Bureau has, through successive years, accumulated 
a balance in “Miscellaneous receipts” in the Treasury of the 
United States which has lost its identity to Klamath, 

Between the years 1920 and 1926 an unexpended balance of the 
“reasonable fee” deducted by the Indian Bureau for the expenses 
incident to the administration of the Klamath Forest had been 
accumulating in the superintendent’s accounts at the agency, 
known as “ Ex , account timber.” In 1926 the Comptroller 
General ruled that this balance should be placed in the Treasury 
of the United States as “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 

A letter from the Comptroller General of the United States— 
title, Indian Funds—to the United States Senate, Seventieth Con- 
gress, second session, Document No. 263, page 120, states: 

“ Regardless, however, of the origin or source of the money ap- 
propriated, the objects for which the funds may be expended are 
generally the same with one important distinction: The appropri- 
ations made from tribal moneys are identified with the tribe, 
agency, or school on account of which the money was first re- 
ceived, and the same is true of appropriations made pursuant to 
treaty obligations, but the gratuitous and reimbursable appropri- 
ations are made for general or specific purposes and can not 
therefore be identified with a particular tribe. If the tribe is to 
be regarded as a unit, the basis on which money is appropriated 
might be given consideration to the end that a simpler method 
may be adopted that will make for more efficient and economical 
disposition of funds by the administrative officer, and a more sat- 
isfactory audit by the General Accounting Office, and furnish the 
Congress with a clearer picture of the p for which moneys 
dre requested and the ultimate application of moneys appropri- 
ated.” 

We have pointed out elsewhere that in many instances the 
agency budget and the forestry budget are identically used. We 
believe, in the interests of the Indians, that all tribal funds of 
every source should be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor,” and 
direct and specific appropriations therefrom be made in every 
instance. The Congress would then be fully informed as to the 
actual amounts expended on the Klamath Reservation by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

We consider the action of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in this 
connection to be a violation of the law; in deducting an “ unrea- 
sonable” instead of a “reasonable fee,” as required by law. Cap- 
tain Trowbridge, of the Interior Department, on August 27, 1923, 
page 11, states: 

“The average per cent of cost for forestry operations through 
the 5-year period was less than 3½ per cent and leaves a margin 
for sufficient funds for road construction.” Since 1928 the bureau 
did its utmost to absorb the entire 8 per cent by building roads 


and enlarging the forestry personnel. 


Mr. KING. I also ask to have inserted in the RECORD a 
statement from the Trowbridge report, as follows: 


The average per cent of cost of forestry operations the last 5-year’ 
period was less than 3% per cent and leaves a margin for sufficient, 
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funds for road construction. During the past 18 months roads 
have been constructed through timbered areas with agency funds, 
and this is objected to by the Indians. The total thus expended 
for 13 miles of roadway was $24,952, which included 6 miles on 
the Kirk Roadway, where there is very little travel, and beneficial 
largely for fire protection (p. 12). : 


Inspector Trowbridge made a careful study of the timber 
operations in the Klamath Reservation, and his report 
proves that the Klamath Indians have been deprived of a 
considerable sum each year which they were entitled to 
from the sales of timber taken from their lands. 

Instead of deducting 342 per cent from the gross sales of 
timber, 8 per cent, or approximately $20,000, each year for 
a number of years was diverted from their funds and either 
expended for unauthorized purposes or placed in a fund from 
which it will probably not be separated. 

Mr. President, on the 19th of November, 1928, Mr. Meritt, 
who was then Assistant Indian Commissioner, presented the 
request of the bureau for $210,000 for supervision of timber 
sales and stated that the timber sales for 1927 totaled 
$2,539,315. No information was given, as I am advised, that 
timber sales from Indian lands in the course of seven years 
had averaged 5.1 per cent of the gross receipts. In other 
words, he asked for $210,000 for timber administration, 
though the cost of administering the timber activities was 
very much less. 

Mr. President, from the report of the subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Senators Frazier, PINE, WHEELER, LA FoLLETTE, and 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, with respect to the administration of 
the timber upon the Klamath Reservation, I read as follows: 


The subcommittee finds an extravagant administration, both 
of the agency activities and the timber supervision, carried on by 
the Indian Bureau. 


I ask that the entire report, because it is instructive and 
illuminating, be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


{Report No. 158, Seventy-first Congress, second session] 
INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr, WHEELER, from the subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, submitted the following preliminary report (pur- 
suant to S. Res. 79, 70th Cong.) : 

On the 1st day of February, 1928, the Senate of the United States 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate 
is authorized and directed to make a general survey of the condi- 
tions of the Indians and of the operation and effect of the laws 
which Congress has passed for the civilization and protection of 
the Indian tribes; to investigate the relation of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the persons and property of Indians and the effect 
of the acts, regulations, and administration of said bureau upon 
the health, improvement, and welfare of the Indians; and to 
report its findings in the premises, together with recommendations 
for the correction of abuses that may be found to exist, and for 
such changes in the law as will promote the security, economic 
competence, and progress of the Indians. 

“Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is neces- 
sary, to sit during any recess of the Senate, and at such places as 
it may deem advisable. Any subcommittee, duly authorized 
thereto, shall have the powers conferred upon the committee by 
this resolution.” 

Thereafter, and on the 13th day of April, 1928, the following 
subcommittee was duly appointed and designated by the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs to carry out the pfovisions of said 
resolution consisting of the following Senators: Lynn J. FRAZIER 
(chairman), W. B. PINE, Rosert M. La FOLLETTE,' Jr., B. K. 
WHEELER, and ELMER THOMAS. 

Senator STEIWER (Oregon), in pursuance to the provisions of 
said resolution and the designation of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, participated as a member e officio of said sub- 
committee at the hearings which were held at Washington, D. C. 

Pursuant to said resolution and within the limits of its au- 
thority the subcommittee has made an investigation of the con- 
ditions existing upon the Klamath Indian Reservation, timber 
control, health, education, law enforcement, Indian Service per- 
sonnel on the reservation, and, in addition, various alleged abuses. 

The committee has had at its disposal a serles of reports deal- 
ing with the Klamath Indian Reservation made by Inspector 
Trowbridge, of the Indian Bureau, in 1928 and 1929, also a report 
made in 1928 by a staff of irrigation advisors appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee finds: 

An extravagant administration both of the agency activities 
and the timber supervision work carried on by the Indian Bureau. 

An excessively high and rapidly increasing overhead cost at the 
reservation. This cost, for a reservation containing 1,275 Indians, 
has increased as follows: 


oe ES AE S A ine SE) eR $175, 821. 74 
.. K V rn 
r 0 N S NE 270, 070. 12 


The above sums were taken wholly from the tribal fund of the 
Klamath Tribe, derived chiefly from timber sales. 
The total gross revenue of the tribe has been as follows: 


$1, 250, 428. 96 
1, 118, 115. 06 
1, 234, 115. 32 


The percentages of the tribe’s gross revenue used for reservation 
costs were as follows: 1926, 14 per cent; 1927, 19 per cent; 1928, 22 
per cent. 

Uncontradicted testimony shows a continued increase of total 
reservation cost and of the ratio of cost to gross income from all 
sources, through the fiscal year 1930 and into the Budget estimates 
of the Indian Bureau for 1931. 

These expenditures were wholly distinct from any per capita 
payments or other payments to individual Indians from the tribal 
revenues. 

Protection has been extended by Superintendent Arnold to vari- 
ous employees whom the subcommittee finds gravely at fault. 

The subcommittee finds that C. R. Trowbridge, inspector of the 
Indian Bureau, has reported that the financial clerk, T. W. Wheat, 
exercises a practical dominance over the superintendent, L. D. 
Arnold, and that Mr. Trowbridge has recommended the transfer of 
T. W. Wheat away from Klamath Reservation. This recommenda- 
tion has not been heeded by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Modoc Point irrigation project built at a cost of nearly 
$200,000 taken from Klamath tribal funds is a complete failure 
for Indians and whites alike. 

At least through the year 1928 the reservation hospital, main- 
tained from tribal funds, was boycotted by practically all the In- 
dians because of the inefficiency of the doctor in charge. This 
doctor was supported by Superintendent Arnold and was even re- 
employed by Superintendent Arnold after having resigned under 
criticism. 

The subcommittee finds an extreme laxity in the handling of 

permits on the reservation and in the control of the graz- 
ing range, which is leased to outside sheep owners without tribal 
consent and in the face of tribal protest, although the law re- 
quires tribal consent before such permits are issued, The subcom- 
mittee finds that Mr. Trowbridge reported that Grazing Supervisor 
Wiley, supported through thick and thin by Superintendent Ar- 
nold, was probably dishonest in his operations, although conclusive 
legal proof was wanting. 

The experimental farm maintained at the reservation is a com- 
plete failure, indeed a mere extravagant pretense; but the super- 
intendent has continued to urge appropriations from the tribal 
funds for maintaining this acknowledged failure. 

The Five-Mile sawmill should be abandoned. It is run at a con- 
tinuous loss to the tribe, while at the same time no Indian is 
given employment, only whites being employed. 

No Indian is employed as permanent employee in the entire 
Indian Bureau force of the Klamath Reservation, although the 
Indian Bureau pay roll, met from Klamath tribal funds, exceeds 
$160,000 a year, with approximately 50 permanent employees. 

The subcommittee finds that Inspector Trowbridge reports the 
number of employees in the forestry branch to be excessive, and, 
further, that he reports: 

“ Gross ignorance of the regulations both in the forestry and the 
agency branches.” 

Indian Bureau employees in the Forestry Service have received 
pay from the logging companies whose operations they were sup- 
posed to be regulating. These employees are still in Indian Bu- 
reau employ on the reservation. The facts were reported to the 
Indian superintendent. by Inspector Trowbridge in 1928. 

The subcommittee has visited the Klamath Reservation, has 
seen these Indians, and has taken testimony relating to their 
conditions. The subcommittee found them to be above the aver- 
age tribe in education. The tribe pays all of the salaries of the 
Indian Bureau employees from the superintendent down, and the 
property which is being administered by Superintendent Arnold 
and his subordinates is exclusively the property of the Klamath 
Indian Tribe and its individual members. 

The reports of Inspector Trowbridge, of the Indian Bureau, and 
the testimony of numerous witnesses at Washington, Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., and Riverside, Calif., heard by the subcommittee, 
demonstrate conclusively that a serious conflict has gone on for 

and is now going on between Superintendent Arnold and the 
Klamath Tribe. This conflict the subcommittee finds to be due, 
first, to an extravagant and extraordinarily inefficient adminis- 
tration by the superintendent, and second, to the efforts of the 
superintendent and certain of his subordinates to block the ex- 
pression of the tribal will, to interfere with elections, and with 
the conduct of the tribal council and to discredit the Indians. 

The Indian Bureau pay roll for reservation salaries on the 
Klamath Reservation has increased as follows: 


141, 097. 76 
156, 774. 61 


Every Klamath Indian—man, woman, and child—contributed, in 
1928, $123.50 for Indian Bureau agency salaries alone, leaving 
out of account the additional payments for agency automobiles 
and conveniences and timber supervision activities, which brought 
the Klamath tribal contribution to $270,000 in 1928, or a tax of 
$213 on each man, woman, and child of the tribe. Such a tax 
would be impossible as a levy on any white community. 

The testimony before the subcommittee established the fact 
that this levy does not procure for the Klamath Indians more 
than a small fraction of their education. For their education 
they must and do turn to the State of Oregon. During a term 
of years the levy did not procure health service for the Indians, 
because of the retention of Doctor Rogers as reservation and 
hospital physician, while the Indians boycotted him and privately 
‘paid for their medical services at Klamath Falls. The reports by 
Inspector Trowbridge in this detail were fully corroborated in 
testimony taken by the subcommittee at Klamath Falls and at 
Riverside, Calif., and in Washington, D. C. 

Testimony before the subcommittee, which was not contro- 
verted, further established that this levy against the Klamath 
tribal fund did not procure social service or agricultural guid- 
ance for the members of the tribe. The Klamath Tribe, although 
paying a per capita tax at least twice or more as great as the 
per capita aggregate of taxes in white communities appeared, 
from the testimony, to be receiving actually less of service than 
the surrounding rural communities of Oregon, inasmuch as the 
jurisdiction of the State does not extend to the reservation, 
while the Indian Bureau services were nonexistent with respect 
to some needs and extremely ineffective with respect to other 
needs. 

Much testimony was given both before the subcommittee at 
Klamath Falls and in Washington de with the decline of the 
Indians’ cattle business and the substitution of sheep grazing, 
alleged to have destroyed portions of the range and to be injuring 
substantially the whole range. The allegations of witnesses were 
supported by the reports of Inspector Trowbridge, who, as already 
stated, further alleged extreme looseness, and intimated the ex- 
istence of corrupt practices in the matter of the granting and 
regulation of sheep-grazing permits. The evidence shows a con- 
sistent policy of breaking down the self-support of the Klamath 
Indians through the cattle industry and of expropriating their 
range for the use of outside sheepmen, pursued down to and 
including the present year. 

From the evidence taken the subcommittee is convinced that 
there has been a decided lack of cooperation on the part of 
Superintendent Arnold and Financial Clerk Wheat with the In- 
dians; that these officials have ignored the wishes and regards of 
the Indians; that they have been extravagant with the money and 
wasteful of the property entrusted in their supervision; that the 
great majority of the Klamath Indians have lost all confidence 
in their officials, thus making it impossible to have anything like 
a satisfactory situation. 

The attempted justification by the Indian Bureau witnesses of 
the retention of Superintendent Arnold and Finance Clerk Wheat 
at the Klamath Reservation was, in the Judgment of the subcom- 
mittee, wholly unconvincing. Their retention in the Indian 
Service in any capacity appears to the subcommittee as a highly 
doubtful procedure, but their continuance at the Klamath Res- 
ervation appears to the subcommittee indefensible. 

The earliest and fullest of the reports of Inspector Trowbridge 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was delivered August 27, 
1928. This basic report, and a long series of supplementary re- 
ports, have remained unheeded with respect to all of their main 
recommendations, and no indication has been given by the Indian 
Bureau witnesses before the subcommittee of any present intention 
of executing the Trowbridge recommendations. 

The report of the advisers on irrigation on Indian reservations 
to the Secretary of the Interior, which has now reposed in the files 
of the Indian Bureau since June, 1928, has now been incorporated 
in the record of this subcommittee. It deals extensively with the 
Klamath Reservation, but has apparently received even less atten- 
tion, if possible, than the Trowbridge reports. This irrigation 
report deals not only with the Modoc Point irrigation project but 
with other irrigation projects on the Klamath Reservation which 
have been built at the expense of the tribe and which are partial 
or complete failures. 

The subcommittee recognizes the fact that the present commis- 
sioner and assistant commissioner have been in office only since 
July 1, and that they are in no way responsible for the policies or 
actions of their predecessors, yet, in consideration of the inherent 
rights and the welfare of the Indians, the subcommittee is con- 
vinced that decisive action must be taken and a determined policy 
must be put into operation at once in order to correct deplorable 
existing conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 


LYNN J. Frazier, Chairman. 
W. B. PINE. 

B. K. WHEELER. 

Rosert M. La FoLLETTE, Jr. 
ELMER THOMAS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this report dealing with the 
Klamath Reservation reveals the inefficiency, to put the 
case mildly, of the Indian Bureau. While it deals solely 
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from the testimony taken by the committee dealing with 
other reservations to discover that the same inefficiency and 
waste characterizing the work of the Indian Bureau upon 
the Klamath Reservation apparently exist on other reser- 
vations. The report shows that while the resources of the 
Indians are diminishing, the cost of operating the reserva- 
tion is increasing. In 1926 the report shows the cost for 
the reservation was $175,321; in 1928 it was $270,000. Un- 
doubtedly the enormous cost of administering the affairs 
of this reservation, in part at least, is due to the fact that 
the Indians derive funds from the sale of timber from their 
lands, from which the bureau can meet administration 
charges. The Klamath Reservation contains rather impor- 
tant bodies of timber, but under the incompetent adminis- 
tration of the Forestry Division of the Indian Bureau these 
lands will be denuded of their timber within 10 or 15 years 
under present policies. I have before me considerable data 
showing that contracts with lumbermen have been entered 
into which are disadvantageous to the Indians and are not 
calculated to conserve the timber or protect the interests of 
the Indians. Tens of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended needlessly for roads, some of which were largely, if 
not wholly, for the benefit of the contractors and not for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

I have before me also statements showing that improper 
contracts have been made, some of them having a life of 
17 years. It was claimed by the Indian Bureau that con- 
tracts against which protests were lodged by the Indians 
were made because it was important that the timber be 
cut immediately. There are instances where, notwithstand- 
ing these claims, two or more years have elapsed without any 
effort being made to cut timber on the lands covered by 
the contracts. The bureau has also, over the protest of 
the Indians, made contracts at times when, because of the 
rather depressed condition in the timber market, it was 
highly disadvantageous for the contracts to be made. 

A resolution was adopted by the Klamath Indians in 
December, 1928, requesting the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to withdraw from 
sale five units of timber advertised for sale in the news- 
papers in Klamath County because of the long-term con- 
tracts, the Indians assuming all risks, and because large 
sums of money had been taken from the tribal funds for 
the maintenance and fire protection, for the building of 
roads, and for the maintenance of the forest lands generally. 
It was also urged in the resolution that placing so many 
units on the market at one time, while seriously depleting 
the timber reserves, naturally resulted in a minimum price 
because there would be an absence of competition. The re- 
quest was made that the timber should not be sold until it 
would bring the highest market price. This resolution was 
ignored by the Indian Bureau, as were other requests by 
the representatives of the Indians for the protection of their 
property and for the prudent management of their resources. 

The committee's report also refers to the irrigation project 
which cost.$200,000, the entire amount taken from the tribal 
funds of the Indians. The project is declared to be a com- 
plete failure for the Indians and whites alike. I hope that 
Senators will examine this report. It is a condemnation of 
the Indian Bureau in its treatment of the Klamath Indians. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of Senators to a 
large map which I exhibit. It shows a vertible network of 
highways constructed through the forest reserves of the 
Klamath Reservation. These roads are nearly 1,000 miles 
in length. The building of some of them was wholly un- 
necessary and the cost of all was in excess of what was 
reasonable and legitimate. No small proportion of the roads 
are largely, if not wholly, for the benefit of the lumber con- 
tractors who should have built them. In my opinion, based 
upon information brought to my attention, the large ex- 
penditures upon these roads was without justification. 

I also have before me volume 1 of the report made by 
Mr. Lee Muck, forest engineer of the Indian Bureau. Speak- ` 
ing of the diminishing timber reserves, he says: 


There appears to be every reason to believe that the 
of the Lake States and that of the southern pineries is about 
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to repeat itself In the Klamath district and that unless conserva- 
tive control measures are instituted the next few years will wit- 
ness the permanent devastation of these vast resources, the passing 
of the chief industry of the locality, and the economic demise of 
the community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 64, line 25, my 
record is that the total of $60,000 was not changed. It 
should be changed to $60,900. I ask unanimous consent that 
that change be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 61, line 20, strike out the 
words “reimbursable to the United States, as provided in 
the act of February 14, 1920 (U. S. C., title 25, sec. 413)” 
and insert a period. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, that is similar to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] a short time ago and agreed to, in that it strikes 
out the reimbursable feature of the money from the Quapaw 
Indian Reservation. The department state that they have 
tried several times to have it stricken out, but without suc- 
‘cess; that there is no money available out of which any 
reimbursable charge could be paid. There are three or four 
reservations taken care of. There are a few individuals 
among the Indians who own the mining property, but it 
would be unfair to charge it to their property, and, of course, 
it should not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bureau never will be able to collect 
it, anyway. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Then what is the use of having it in the 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment, be- 
cause we have never been able to collect any such moneys. 
There are some mining men from whom we could collect it, 
but we have never done it. Therefore I have no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I now offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 60, line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated for this act 
shall be used for the payment of the salary or expenses of Herbert 
D. Hagerman, designated as commissioner to negotiate 
with Indians, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, there is a duplication in 
many of the appropriations for the Indian Bureau. In this 
particular instance there is an appropriation out of the 
Northern Pueblo fund of $6,500 for salary for Mr. Hagerman 
and $2,500 for expenses as a sort of general superintendent 
for a tribe in New Mexico and Arizona. There is a super- 
intendent there who has the same duties to perform and 
over the same territory. His designation is superintendent 
for that district. It is a duplication. Mr. Hagerman is an 
ex-governor of the Territory of New Mexico. He was re- 
moved from office by President Roosevelt as soon as Roose- 
velt came into office. When Mr. Fall was Secretary of the 
Interior there were some oil leases to be made in the State 
of New Mexico and Mr. Hagerman was given an appoint- 
ment as special commissioner to negotiate with the Indians. 

According to the information I have, and I believe it is 
authentic, the first deal of ex-Governor Hagerman was with 
the Navajo Indians for an oil lease. That was a lease for 
what were known, I believe, as the Snake Oil Lands, although 
I have forgotten the exact title. The lease was made for 
$1,000. Within a year’s time that identical lease was sold 
for $1,000,000 to the Continental Oil Co. I suppose some 
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men would say that a man who could pull off a deal of 
that kind is entitled to a job on the Government pay roll 
for life, but I do not believe it, or that such a man should 
be carried on the Government pay roll at all. In plain lan- 
guage, he is, in my estimation, a political fixer for the 
Indian Bureau in those two States. 

There was organized a tribal council among the Navajos 
for the bureau. Assistant Commissioner Scattergood made 
the statement that the council functions admirably, because 
there is no dissension among the Indians. Hagerman tried 
to organize some kind of a council among the Northern 
Pueblos and failed to do it, although in the bill there is 
included an item of $300 for expenses for the Northern 
Pueblo council which never has met since the present com- 
missioner has been in office. 

I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
this is the first time I ever heard of such a condition. It 
has never been brought to the attention of the committee. 
No one has ever suggested such a thing in the past. If it 
is a fact, we would not want to appropriate for it. There- 
fore, I have no objection to the amendment being agreed 
to, and the matter will be investigated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
North Dakota if he intends to offer an amendment providing 
that no part of the appropriations carried in the bill shall 
be used for the payment of the expenses of the council to 
which the Senator referred? That council is only in em- 
bryo; it exists only in the minds of Mr. Hagerman and other 
bureau officials. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have no amendment providing for it, 
but there is a provision, according to the hearings in the 
House, for $300 for expenses for the so-called council. 

Mr. KING. My information is that Mr. Hagerman at- 
tempted to have the Pueblo Indians join in a council organi- 
zation effect, called the United States Council, or some such 
high-sounding name. l 

The Pueblo Indians have had an organization for many 
years which functions admirably and which has their con- 
fidence. It has been a thorn in the side of the Indian Bu- 
reau because the Indians in that council and its activities 
have resisted efforts of the Indian Bureau to bring them 
under the control of the bureau to an extent which would 
be in restriction of their rights. Mr. Hagerman tried to get 
them to organize a new council. The chiefs came and lis- 
tened to his statement and refused. Subsequently he again 
attempted to effect an organization, but failed, and later Mr. 
Meritt went, but his efforts were as unsuccessful as Mr. 
Hagerman’s. The Indians distrusted the Indian Bureau and 
refused to abandon the organization which they had had for 
100 years or more and which served the purpose for which 
it was organized. 

If the Senator does not offer it, I shall offer an amend- 
ment that no part of the fund shall be used for the purpose 
of organizing such a council. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I hope the Senator will offer such an 
amendment, because I have none prepared. While the Sen- 
ator is preparing his amendment I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, line 25, beginning with 
the words “for continuation,” strike out through the semi- 
colon on page 33, line 8, as follows: 

For continuation of construction, Camas A betterment, $10,000; 
beginning construction of Lower Crow Reservoir, $90,000; together 
with the unexpended balance of the appropriation for completing 
the Kicking Horse Reservoir contained in the Interior Department 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1931; beginning Pablo Reser- 
voir enlargement, $85,000; lateral systems betterment, $25,000; mis- 
cellaneous engineering, surveys, and examinations, $5,000; purchase 
of reservoir and camp sites, $55,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That strikes out an item of $10,000 for 
the continuation of the construction of the irrigation proj- 
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ect on the Flathead Indian Reservation. According to wit- 

nesses before our committee the Indians are absolutely op- 
posed to it and say that it is a waste of money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 

to the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I certainly shall have to 
object to the striking out of this item. I want to say that 
while there are some reclamation projects on some Indian 
reservations in Montana that have not been successful, and 
while I feel that the Flathead project has not been entirely 
successful, yet it is the most successful reclamation project 
that has been on any reservation that I know of in the 
Northwest, and I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. [Putting the question.] By the sound 
the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I offer an amendment to come in on 
page 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. ; 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 34, beginning with the semi- 
colon in line 16, it is proposed to strike out down to and 
including the words “ $78,000,” in line 20, as follows: 

And for second of 3-year construction of the Two Medi- 
cine and Badger-Fisher divisions of the irrigation systems on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Montana, including the purchase 
of any necessary rights or property, $46,000; in all, $78,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the amendment proposes to 
strike out an item of $46,000 for the so-called 3-year con- 
struction irrigation program on the Blackfeet Reservation in 
Montana. This project is at the foot of the mountains, just 
east of the Glacier National Park, and the land is so high 
that no crops can mature. The engineers from whose report 
I read a short time ago have stated that it was a mistake to 
put any irrigation project at this place and the Indians are 
opposed to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, before a vote is taken 
upon the amendment, I am going to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that is done may I have 
the amendment which I suggested a few moments ago dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to have the quorum call 
proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McGill Smith 
Barkley George McKellar Smoot 

Black Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Glenn McNary Stephens 
Bratton Metcalf Swanson 
Brock Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Moses Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Nye 

Capper Hasti Oddie ‘dings 
Caraway Hatfield Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson 

Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Howell Pine Watson 
Cutting Jones Pittman Wheeler 

Dale Reed Williamson 
Davis Keyes Schall 

Deneen King Sheppard 

Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I hope that this appro- 
priation will not be stricken from the bill at this time. I 
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wish to say that if this appropriation shall be stricken from 
the bill without any more substantiating evidence than what 
has been offered here, I shall move to strike from the bill 
the appropriation for every reclamation project upon every 
Indian reservation in the United States. 

Mr. KING. It ought to be done, too. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Utah suggests that 
that ought to be done. That may be true, but I do not 
think we ought to take snap judgment and strike out an 
appropriation of $46,000 for a reclamation project on the 
Blackfeet Reservation which has been recommended, as I as- 
sume it has, by the department and by the engineers. I am 
frank to say that I, myself, have not sufficient information 
to pass upon it, but I am assuming that it has been recom- 
mended by the engineers and by the officials connected with 
the department. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to ask him if that is the fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a House provision. The estimate was 
made by the Budget; it went to the House, and the item 
was adopted by the House. It has been in this appropria- 
tion bill for years. That does not make any difference, 
however; I presume it will go out. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not take the same attitude with 
reference to it that the Senator from Utah takes, that it is 
going out regardless, because I feel that the Members of the 
Senate are not going to strike out an appropriation of 
$46,000 for a reclamation project that has been passed upon 
by the House and has been recommended by the engineers, 
by the department, and by everyone else connected with it, 
without any sufficient information with reference to what 
the facts are. Consequently I earnestly urge that the Sen- 
ate not treat this merely as a joke and vote to cut it out, 
but that they give it consideration. If it should be cut out, 
I take it that the committee will put it back in conference; 
but I do not think it should be cut out at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to be in disagreement 
with the Senator from Montana. I have made some little 
investigation in regard to this item. The advisers on Indian 
irrigation projects in the Preston-Engle report state with 
respect to this project: 

This project presents a hopeless situation for which there is no 
feasible remedy * 2. It is recommended: 

1, That the project be abandoned at the close of this irrigation 
season (1928), making such arrangements with lessees and white 
landowners now on the project as may be equitable. 

That was, as indicated, in 1928. This recommendation is 
found in the Preston-Engle report, which I have here, con- 
sisting of 500 pages. It contains a very clear and careful 
analysis of the situation upon the Blackfeet Reservation. 
Only 44 acres are being irrigated by the Indians. With a 
limited appropriation for the irrigation of that acreage they 
would be properly served. However, I think the report in- 
dicates the unwisdom of making any appropriation for any 
purpose whatever in connection with this irrigation project. 

The second recommendation is: 

That in view of the above recommendation none of the money 
now available, or made available for the coming fiscal year, be 


expended in making permanent improvements until this project 
shall have received further study by Congress. 


On page 2337, under the heading “Absence of Definite Data 
in Justifications,” the advisers state: 


Absence of definite data in justifications. Nowhere in the hear- 
ings for the past several years does it appear that the area irri- 
gated by Indians on this project in 1926 was 45 acres. The acre- 
age of Indian-owned land irrigable and leased, as well as other 
definite information necessary for a study of the project, is omit- 
ted, and the reports and justifications are filled with generalities 
that mean little or nothing, with the statement usually made in 
reference to utilization of land by Indians that “some of this land 
is farmed by Indians and more will be.” 

We are of the opinion that if the true conditions actually exist- 
ing on this project had been accurately portrayed in the justifica- 
tions Congress would not have appropriated $45,000 for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of this project for the fiscal year 1929. In 
view of this, we suggest that no part of this appropriation be ex- 
pended for permanent repairs or improvements until the matter 
receives further consideration by Congress, with definite and accu- 
rate data before their committee. 
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In addition to this report by the advisors, Commissioner 
Rhoads had before him a report by the Solicitor of the 
Indian Office, Mr. Reeves, who stated: 

It is recommended, therefore, that existing conditions be laid 
frankly before Congress with a statement to the effect that under 
present conditions further appropriations for the continued oper- 
ation of these projects can not be fully justified from an economic 
standpoint. 

That statement is made in the House appropriation hear- 
ings, 1931, page 362. 


The chief engineer of the Indian irrigation service at that | 


time reported: 


I believe there is a possibility of rescuing this project from the 
list of complete failures, if the matter of land ownership can be 
worked out successfully; but if the land is to remain in its 
present ownership I can see nothing but failure, the loss of the 
money already expended, and the loss of more that would be 
appropriated to settle claims. 

Nevertheless, in view of these statements, Commissioner 
Rhoads went forward and asked for an appropriation of 
$260,500 for the three years just ahead. Mr. FRENCH, in the 
House Appropriations Committee, pointed out that the ex- 
penditures on the Blackfeet project had already totaled 
$1,097,445, and that if the project of new expenditures was 
carried to the final point contemplated by the Indian Bureau 
the total would be in excess of $3,300,000. 

In the light of the facts contained in the report of these 
engineers it would seem that no further appropriation 
should be made, certainly until a survey has been made and 
the subject further examined. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How many acres are under irriga- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. The report shows that there were 44 acres 
under irrigation by the Indians. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Who are the owners of the land? 

Mr. KING. The Indians. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How many Indians are there on the 
reservation? 

Mr. KING. There are hundreds. I do not recall the 
number. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the project has cost approxi- 
mately how much already? 

Mr. KING. It has cost considerably more than a mil- 
lion dollars. May I say that the climatic conditions, as I 
am advised, forbid irrigation. There is some dry farming; 
they prefer dry farming as I understand, to irrigation. It 
is a stock-growing country; and, unfortunately, the Indian 
Bureau has pursued an unwise course. The Indians had 
herds a number of years ago; but the herds vanished under 
the improper management, the negligence and the ineffi- 
ciency of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But there are only 44 acres of land 
that are irrigated? 

Mr. KING. Only 44 acres that are irrigated. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator 
from Utah is wrong when he says that only 44 acres are 
being irrigated by the Indians. The report from which he 
is reading is several years old. Since that report was made, 
improvements have been made upon that irrigation project. 

I know something of the project myself, because I have 
visited on it. While it is true that there are portions of the 
project that have not worked out as the Government and 
as everybody expected they would, nevertheless there are 
other portions of the project where they are raising excel- 
lent crops. 

Let me call attention to the fact that if this appropria- 
tion should be stricken out it probably would do a grave in- 
justice to a number of white settlers who have gone on this 
reclamation project and settled there under the promise 
that they would have water, and that these appropriations 
would come along. 
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This money will be paid back, or should be paid back, by 
the white settlers wherever it is possible for them to pay 
it back; but if this appropriation should be cut off at the 
present time, it would work a great deal of hardship to a 
lot of white settlers, farmers, and their wives and their 
children, who are upon the project at the present time. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will not vote to cut out 
this appropriation at this time without a more careful study 
being made of it. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs is attempting to study 
these various reclamation projects. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs has not given to this particular project or 
to any other project the consideration that we would have 
liked to, because we have not had the time. No man can 
stand up here in the Senate and say that the Indian Affairs 
Committee has made a study of this particular reclama- 
tion project and condemns it, because we have not done so. 
We have not given any study to this particular project as 
yet and we have not gone out and visited the project; nor 
has any Member of the Senate gone out there and visited 
it, to my knowledge. 

I think it would be extremely unfair, not only to the 
Indians themselves but to the white settlers who live upon 
the project, to take the action that is proposed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on page 926 of the House 
hearings on this bill, about two-thirds of the way down the 
page, this statement is made: 


There were eight Indian families irrigating an area of 32 acres 
on the project during 1930. 


Mr. WHEELER. But how many white settlers? 

Mr. FRAZIER. The number of white settlers is not 
stated. The total area irrigated was 5,532 acres. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that if, after the committee of the Senate 
have made an investigation of this project, we find that the 
project is not feasible, and that it is proper and will not 
do any harm to cut off the appropriation, then I shall be 
perfectly willing to cut it off. I am not willing, however, to 
stand here in the Senate and cut off an appropriation where 
5,000 acres are being irrigated, and where a lot of white 
people have gone on there and bought these lands under a 
promise that the lands would be irrigated. I think it is 
unfair to the white settlers who are upon the reservation, 
to cut off the appropriation at this particular time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this money is all reim- 
bursable. It is hardly fair to charge the Indians for irrigat- 
ing lands for a few white settlers in there; and the cost is 
more than the land is worth after it is irrigated. 

Mr. WHEELER. The only question is simply this, as I 
see it: Here we have 5,000 acres. Does the Senate of the 
United States want to cut off the water from 5,000 acres 
and the white settlers who are living out there on this 
reservation, and cut off the appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the project? That, as I understand, is the question 
involved. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. First, I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who is familiar with the 
bill. I am not familiar with this particular item. I ask the 
Senator from Utah whether or not that is the situation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is true that a little over 
5,000 acres is the amount of land irrigated on that reserva- 
tion. I understand, however, that some of the whites there 
are cultivating the Indian lands; and of course, whatever 
profits they make would go to the Indians, or whatever 
agreement they have arrived at in that regard would be 
carried out. I suppose the reason why that has been done— 
the Senator no doubt knows better than I as to whether it 
is a fact—is that the Indians are not inclined to cultivate 
lands in that reservation, because I think only small grains 
are planted and cultivated in the reservation. 

As I say, however, the Senator knows more about that 
than I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is correct. Most of the 
Indians up there are not inclined to farm. They have al- 
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ways inclined to cattle raising. This reclamation project 
has been there for a number of years, however; and no 
Member of the Senate is familiar with the situation up there 
at the present time. s 

I do not think we ought to cut off this appropriation of 
$43,000 until we know something about what we are doing. 
It may work untold hardship to a lot of white farmers who 
are up there on this project and who this summer will need 
water and need this appropriation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WHEELER. Ishall be glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES. I am satisfied that the House committee 
went into this matter very carefully. They go into every 
item in this appropriation bill, as well as others; and in my 
judgment they would not have recommended the item unless 
they thought it was fully justified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazier]. [Putting the question.] By the sound 
the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a moment ago I suggested an 
amendment relating to the $300 appropriation for the ex- 
penses of an organization. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. After line 16, page 69, it is proposed to 
add: 

Provided, That no part of any sum herein appropriated shall be 
used to pay the expenses of the so-called organization known as 
the United States All-Pueblo Council. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 63, line 20, after the numerals 
“ $160,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used for the pay- 
ment of the salary or expenses of LeRoy D. Arnold, superintendent 
Klamath Agency, Oreg. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the business council duly 
elected by the members of the Klamath Tribe of Indians 
expressed themselves to the department as desiring to get 
rid of the superintendent out there, whose name is Arnold. 
Besides that, a long petition was signed by members of the 
tribe and sent in. Our subcommittee visited that agency 
and held hearings there, and in our report to the Senate we 
recommended that there should be a change of agents. The 
same agent is still there, however, over the continual protest 
of the big majority of the Indians and the business council 
of that reservation. I believe that he has outlived his useful- 
ness on that reservation, at least, if he ever had any. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator’s 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

I have some personal knowledge of the situation upon 
that reservation, and I know that the statements made by 
the Senator from North Dakota with respect to the attitude 
of the Indians is correct. It may be that there ought to be 
a new agent there. There are many conditions upon the 
reservation which apparently are unsatisfactory. I heard 
the testimony of the assistant commissioner before the com- 
mittee, however, and heard his statement, which I later 
confirmed, that this agent had himself applied for transfer; 
that he wanted to get out of that service and into some other 
service under the Indian Bureau. 

The bureau have not been able to effect a transfer because 
they have no other man having knowledge of forestry. They 
said that the total forest property of these Indians is worth 
something like $25,000,000. The biggest source of income— 
indeed, almost the entire source of income—of these Indians 
is the money they derive from the sale of their forest prod- 
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ucts. It seems to me that the bureau ought to be permitted 
to work out that very serious problem without the manda- 
tory requirement that would be placed upon them if the 
Congress should adopt this amendment, which would make it 
impossible to pay that agent anything. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
states that Superintendent Arnold has asked to be trans- 
ferred to some other agency. I understand that that is cor- 
rect. This amendment will give the bureau a chance to 
transfer him to some other agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes 
apparently have it. ‘ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 63, line 19, after the 
word “ Klamath,” I move to strike out the figures “ $136,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $64,000.” 

This amendment calls for a reduction in the appropriation 
carried in the bill. In support of it, I offer for the record 
a statement made by representatives of the Indians, in which 
attention is directed to this item, and the suggestion made 
that the appropriation be reduced to $64,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1930. 


Dran SENATOR: We ask you to move for the reduction of one 
item in the pending appropriation bill, as follows: 


I 


The item is found on page 63, line 19. We request that you 
move a substitute to take the place of $136,000 there found, 
which substitute figure should be $64,000. We did request a re- 
duction of the Appropriations Committee in the amount of $60,000, 
but have fully justified for the amount of $72,000, which we do 
not believe to be unreasonable, which does not in any way curtail 
the administration of the forest, irrigation, and insect control as 
the following will show. First, we wish to point out that 
a reimbursable fund is used for the maintenance and operation 
of the Klamath Forest and is reimbursed to the Treasury of the 
United States from an 8 per cent deduction of the gross receipts 
of the Klamath tribal timber cuttings: 


The amount for the fiscal year is (8 per cent of gross 


timber receipts, agency budget) -== == mmm mma mmen mm $99, 650 
The amount requested for salaries, ete— 136, 000 
Tuition for children of restricted parents 10, 000 
PO haley davai terse, Dia Cnt fase A a a EN AS 10, 000 
Raya CS fers EREET ght SRS Sn eng Spare as ee Te 3, 500 
ANOUGE CONIO Ss een a ered a aan AS SAE 20, 000 

‘Total tribal; unn, — as 279, 150 


The expenditures for the past six years, beginning with 1926, 
are as follows: 


1228. „„% ⁵dd ——.— $175, 321. 74 
a OE Oe aE AI Da aon. peas Balls AE SEL SE Pay 210, 061. 11 
a ty, eS A ee OR Be — 270, 070. 12 
c ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—..——— 272, 016. 22 
Nb a eI Ee EE Ss er ea a 277, 500. 00 
i y 281, 000. 00 


Before indicating the detailed reductions, which we believe to 
be practicable and just, we point out that Inspector Trowbridge, 
of the Interior Department, reported as follows, with respect to 
agency expenses exclusively, on August 27, 1928 (pp. 11-12): 

“The foregoing summaries of revenues and costs of operation 
for fiscal years 1926, 1927, and 1928, demonstrate the advisability 
of caution in future expenditures. Probably on no other reser- 
vation, with the possible exception of the Osage, does the per- 
centage of cost, compared to revenue, range as high as on this 
reservation. 

“A comparison of per capita costs on other western reserva- 
tions compiled by District Superintendent Lipps, covering the 
fiscal years 1927, discloses the Klamath Reservation to be out of 
all proportion, as shown below: 


Jurisdiction 


Fort Lapawal.. 22.27 3 ce $13. 48 
Umatilla pees 17. 83 
Yakima. 2 


Taholah. 
Colville. 
Fort Hall 
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The figure which Mr. Trowbridge used for Klamath, $104,000, is 
erroneous; the actual figure for that year was $166,482, or $233 per 
capita for the Klamath, as compared with the per capita for other 
reservations which are given by Inspector Trowbridge. 

“The Indian Office has itself confessed that it is not able to 
justify to the Appropriations Committee the sums which it actually 
spends on certain alleged services. (See p. 59, Senate hearings on 
the Interior appropriation bill for 1931.) In that tabulation you 
will note that the Indian Office estimated and requested authori- 
zation to expend $48,900 for salaries, whereas it actually spent and 
obligated $82,928. It estimated $5,000 for medical and hospital 
supplies for Indians and spent only $927. It estimated $12,000 for 
provisions and spent $2,440. In general it totally abandoned its 
own justifications and undertakings, and having secured the 
money, transferred it recklessly to salaries and other bureau uses. 
It boosted its own pay roll practically 90 per cent above the 
justifications. 

The Comptroller General’s report to the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1928 (p. 39) states that a certain uncontrolled discretion is 
derived by the Indian Bureau from the acts of March 3, 1883, and 
March 2, 1887; and you will note that the comptroller speaks of 
the ‘ absolute control and almost indiscriminate use of these funds 
through authority delegated to the several Indian agents by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs.’ 

The above explanation is necessary as a preface to our state- 
ment of the specific reductions that ought to be made, because 
as long as the total is allowed the allocations will be shifted in 
any way that the Indian Bureau finds convenient. 

We therefore repeat that the total authorized on page 63, line 19, 
of the appropriation bill should be cut from $136,000 to $64,000, 
and we specify below some of the items which should be cut 
down. 

If there should be objection raised that the proposed cut in the 
total allowed for agency use is too great, it suffices to point out 
that the Senate last year cut out $48,000 from the Klamath ap- 
propriation, but it was restored in conference because of the 
insistence of the House subcommittee on Interior Department 
appropriations. 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. WADE CRAWFORD, 
Klamath Delegates. 


In RE KLAMATH EXPENDITURES 
. I. ROADS 


Amount requested, $29,000. Reduction proposed, $17,000. 

Our justification: There are now at least 1,000 miles of roads on 
the reservation; there are 11 forest guard stations and 2 observa- 
tories with graded highways leading to them. There are approxi- 
mately only 800,000 acres of timberlands on the reservation. The 
Dallas-California Highway and the Lakeview-Klamath Falls High- 
way, with market roads leading to the towns, permit adequate 
transportation. The roads that have been built with the tribal 
funds have benefited the timber companies and their employees, the 
many white people who own land on the reservation, and the com- 
mercial interests in the three towns which are in addition to the 
Klamath Agency. There are in fact approximately 7,000 white 
people to 1,000 Indians who use these roads. Approximately one- 
half of the adult Indians are taxpayers. 

II. AUTOMOBILES 


Reduction proposed, $3,000. 

The tribal funds each year have supplied new cars for em- 
ployees and there are now about 35 cars and trucks. The cars 
are all new and there is a well-equipped garage at the agency to 
keep these cars in repair. The number of cars is excessive, as is 
shown by comparison with agencies supported by gratuitous funds. 
We believe it to be unfair to furnish cars and equipment to liquor- 
enforcement officers, as is now the practice. 

II. LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

Reduction proposed, $12,000. 

No provision is made by the bureau with the county and State 
for the reimbursement of this appropriation to the tribal funds; 
and, situated as Klamath is, with so many outside people, and the 
Indian violators paying fines, we believe this to be unfair and 
entirely a misapplication of funds. 

IV. GRAZING—SAWMILL—FARMS 

Reduction proposed, $8,000. 

By the new ruling of the bureau grazing has been transferred 
Sa In TORT EROAN O VEP EOS PAOA ESA Jere 
tions” of the bureau state specifically that it is the duty of the 
rangers to supervise the range. The Five-mile sawmill has been 
discontinued and, prior to that time, was run at a loss of $800 to 
$1,000 annually to the tribal funds. The farms are leased and are 
kept up by the lessees. 


V. FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
Reduction proposed, $2,000 


~VI. EQUIPMENT 
Reduction proposed, $6,000. 
This item is a repetition of several others of a similar nature, 
including fire-fighting and telephone equipment, which should be 
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taken care of in the forestry budget; included also is farm ma- 
chinery and repairs, and the agency does not operate a farm. 
Taking 1927-28 as example, we quote-from the Trowbridge report, 
of the Department of the Interior, August 27, 1928, page 25: 


5 5 $14, 575.01 $20, 988. 26 
po hep ay Rn ERG Relea fa ese ep np 7, 698. 60 4. 404. 74 
8 supplles . 39, 202. 08 50, 867. 90 
TOME ae eee ee ree st ee ane nes 61,475.67 76, 260. 90 


With the above figures for proof we believe the purchasing 
power of the bureau should be curtailed, and especially as equip- 
ment is carried elsewhere in the Budget. This is also proof that 
the bureau does not present a clear picture to Congress in their 
justification for expenditures. 


VII. FREIGHT 


Reduction proposed, $6,000. 

There are several Ford and Mack trucks at the agency, with 
gas, oil, and tires supplied; with men employed to operate them. 
There is also included elsewhere in the justification of the bureau 
an item for the “Transportation of things”; this request is a 
repetition. 

VIII, IRREGULAR LABOR 


Reduction proposed, $2,500 

The ice is cut and hauled by the forestry men in the winter 
months, who are kept on an annual salary. The odd jobs around 
the agency—hauling garbage, wood, and fuel, and sweeping down 
walks and porches—is paid from the irregular fund listed under 
“Personal services.” 


IX. BUILDINGS (STRUCTURES) 
Reduction proposed, $10,000. 
X. REIMBURSABLE LOANS TO INDIANS 


Proposed reduction, $5,000. 

There is no necessity for this request; there is a revolving fund 
of $50,000 for reimbursable loans which is still available. This is 
merely a case of padding the justification to make it appear that 
the appropriation is “ direct assistance” to Indians. The bureau 
spends the money as it chooses with no regard to the justifications, 
which are a farce and do not give a clear picture to the Congress. 
There is no necessity for an additional reimbursable amount. 
Each adult Indian is entitled to borrow $570. 


XI. BURIAL OF INDIGENT INDIANS 


Proposed reduction, $500. 

There should be no “indigent Indians” in a $30,000,000 estate, 
as is claimed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in their requests for 
these appropriations to the Congress. This is just another case of 
padding the record for the benefit of the bureau. This request 
proves the inconsistency of the bureau. We don't believe there is 
any Klamath Indian who has died landless and in poverty. They 
always have trust land and generally funds in the agency office. 


CONCERNING INDIAN BUREAU SALARIES AND WAGES PAID BY THE 
KLAMATH TRIBE 

No specific reduction is here asked in the matter of bureau 
salaries. But we point out that for the fiscal year 1930, $277,000 
was appropriated and spent for all Klamath administration; of 
this amount $168,753.36 went for salaries and wages, which proves 
clearly that the employees are the persons who are receiving 

“direct assistance.” 

The 1930 bureau record shows 178 as regular and irregular em- 
ployees on the pay roll at Klamath. Captain Trowbridge, in his 
report August 27, 1928, stated that “irregular labor” was a mis- 
nomer. Most of them on the roster are carried almost con- 
tinuously.” 

The bureau justifications to the Congress do not reveal the 
huge amounts of tribal funds spent for salaries and wages. The 
justifications would lead anyone not familiar with the facts to 
believe that the Indians are receiving “direct assistance” from 
these appropriations. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I also ask leave to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this place a letter addressed to me 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wade Crawford, relating to the Klamath 
Reservation. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1931. 

My Dear Senator: It is with the greatest reluctance that we 
again appeal to your great generosity in giving so much of your 
valuable time to the matter of the Klamath Indians whom we rep- 
resent and their timber resources. 


one more unit of Klamath timber. In all, this comprises seven 
units since the Indians have made formal request to the bureau 
to discontinue further sales. 


in which the Indians have suffered 
dollars, and we will later illustrate 
ause in the contract also provides that 
is guaranteed the contractor. 
Where on the face of the earth, except Indian reservations, would 
or a moment? There is also an- 
other clause in the contract in which the commissioner agrees 
that all information in the records of the purchaser and his sub- 
contractors will be regarded as confidential. The underlying sig- 
nificance in this part of the contract lies in the fact that these 
reports, submitted to the Indian Bureau or their officer in charge, 
is the foundation upon which the commissioner bases a decision 
as to whether the increase in stumpage will be applied. The com- 
panies in this set-up or report set forth all the conversion costs, 
production, operation, and plant investment. 

Mr. Lee Muck, forest valuation engineer, of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, submitted a complete financial statement to the bureau, 
which was furnished him by the companies operating on the 
Klamath Reservation. This report for 1930 is in two parts, Part I, 
Analysis and Recommendation, and Part II, Statistical. The 
Department of the Interior has refused to submit Part I of this 
report. 

We respectfully submit, as we are sure it is plain to you, that 
neither the Congress of the United States nor the Klamath In- 
dians are able to ascertain if the extension in time and the 
increase in stumpage is or is not warranted unless access be given 
to Part II. Statistical, of the report. No interested party without 
full and complete details of the case could reach a definite con- 
clusion, If the Indian Bureau, agents of the United States Con- 
gress, serving as guardians of the Indians in lieu of Congress, is 
allowed to withhold this information, the very nature of the pro- 
cedure not only creates suspicion as to the honesty and integrity 
of purpose, but also voints directly to a secret compact being 
carried on between the Bureau of Indian Affairs, agents of the 
Government of the United States, and the timber companies 
operating upon the Klamath Reservation. 

It is not our purpose or desire to pry into the private affairs of 
lumber operators unless the method pursued by them and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in removing the Klamath timber forces 
us to do so. The very nature of things and of the contracts fully 
warrants such action on the part of anyone interested in the 
property of the Klamath Indians. If there existed between the 
bureau and the timber companies an iron-clad, businesslike con- 
tract, we are certain that an inspection of the books would not be 
warranted; but when lumber companies are relieved from paying 
the increase in stumpage and an extension in time is granted, 
such action is warranted on the part of the representatives of the 
Klamath people. Either the above-referred-to “clauses” should 
be stricken from the contracts or the Congress and the Indians 
should be furnished with full and complete details of the con- 
tracts and agreements, even as is the Indian Bureau. We can not 
conceive this Report No. II being considered a private affair. 

As an illustration of the outcome resulting from these contracts 
we point out the Algoma Lumber Co. contract on the Middle 
Mount Scott unit. This contract was entered into in 1917 and was 
for a period of 15 years. The original stumpage bid was $3.57; the 
maximum price received, $5.30. This unit was depleted during the 
peak of high prices in both the stumpage field and lumber market; 
other units of timber during this period contracted for $7.12 and 
$8 per thousand feet. 

The Forrest Lumber Co., now operating 


mont Lumber Co., paying a bonus of $275,000; with interest, this 
brought the timber to $7 per thousand feet. This company holds 
under contract the Calimus Marsh unit; the original stumpage 
price was $4.06. In 1927 an increase of 40 cents per thousand feet 
should have been applied, but was not done until 1928. Lee Muck 


paragraph in the contracts provide that a compa: 
units of timber may operate on one unit sufficient timber to sup- 
ply the quota for both units. We know this practi 
out now even in the areas contracted by the bureau und 
guise of beetle infestation. This works very 3 for 
companies, as in the case of the Forrest Lumber Co., operating 
cheap stumpage in the Calimus Marsh unit until the lumber mar- 
ket improves. No operations have been conducted in the nem 
Marsh unit. A reduction in the Calimus Marsh unit, 


884 
8 
8 


pay the interest on the bonus paid the Fremont Lumber Co. 

It will be borne in mind that the Klamath tribal funds bear the 
entire cost of administration. This has been around $300,000 
annually. There are 1,276 enrolled members, which makes a per 
capita cost of approximately $225. The realization to the Indians 
In the sale of their timber for the past three or four years has 
been $600 per annum. Before then they did not receive even half 
that amount. 

The cost.for administration includes among other things fire 
prevention and control; road, bridge, tower, observatory con- 
struction; beetle control; purchase of automobiles and equipment; 
gas and oil; salaries and wages and provisions. These expendi- 
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tures are incurred for operations in contracted as well as. uncon- 
tracted areas. 

From the foregoing it will be plain why the Klamath Indians 
object to any further contracts being entered into for them by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs until the Congress has had time to inves- 
tigate the Klamath timber conditions resulting from these 
contracts. 

Very gratefully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. WADE CRAWFORD, 
Klamath Delegates. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I also ask leave to have in- 
serted in the Recor from the hearings before the Senate 
committee tables found on pages 59, 61, 64, 65, and 66, 
showing the large number of automobiles, some 30 or 40, 
used upon this Klamath Reservation, the large number of 
cottages and houses, and other testimony which indicates 
the unwisdom and the impropriety of the large appropria- 
tion demanded by the Indian Bureau. If the Indians them- 
selves desire this reduction, it seems to me that we should 
gladly accede to their request. Senators will recall that 8 
per cent of all the gross receipts from the sale of timber 
have also been used by the bureau in the administration of 
the Klamath Reservation. This sum amounts to approxi- 
mately $90,000 annually. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? z 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


List of buildings under the jurisdiction of Klamath Agency, Oreg. 
LOCATED AT KLAMATH AGENCY, OREG. 


REE 88888888885 


8 
88882888883 88883888 88888888888 


Beptember, 1920 
Inventory, 1918——- 


SSBRSEERB BRBSSRNS EEE ES oo o e a o 


3,819. 

3,818. 

3,819. 

1, 000. 

8, 000. 

600. 

oe re 

2, 000. 

| Power 90. 
36 75. 00 
37 | G 250. 00 
38 — -do_.. 250.00 
39 . Inventory, 1918- 75.00 
— — 9JJ9JJ9J9CCCͤͤdÜt¾0ͤy 8 oo 
él 85.00 
52 120.00 
53 75.00 
5⁴ | 75. 00 
54a! 35.00 
aS 10. 00 
T ss EEEN, ea 1,150.00 
58 | Carpenter and blacksmith shop do 1, 000. 00 
59 50.00 
60 500. 00 
g 22 
00 
63 300. 00 
114 45. 00 
115 10. 00 
116 10. 00 
117 | Cottage, 4 rooms and bath.......- 1, 000. 00 
As Beanerator house... 55 5S So de Se 100. 00 
119 50.00 
a ae 
133 373. — 
00 
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List of buildings under the jurisdiction of Klamath Agency, Oreg. 
Continued 


LOCATED AT MODOC POINT, OREG. 


32 
34 | Cottage and school a 
74 | Cottage assistant and farmers. 


LOCATED AT BEATTY, OREG. 


Day school No. 2 Inventory, 19188 
2 Woodhouse and carpenter shop- Gb 


LOCATED NORTH OF BEATTY, OREG. 


42 | School cage and cottage, dis- Inventory, 1918 $5, 100. 00 
trict No. 

43 | Barn, day pct 1 A 150.09 

120 | Machine shop and garage age e — 500. 00 


LOCATED AT YAINAX, OREG. 


E 
222 


SRRR S888 
883388838 


888838 


Woodshed 3 = 
Cabins, I- rom . 


LOCATED AT CHILOQUIN, OREG. 


Jail buſlding B ee Rot Bek uA AE 00 

65 | School building, district No. 1 Inventory . 5, 100. 00 

66 | Barn, day school No. 1. d. —7—7j—7vVðv«. 150. 00 
LOCATED AT KIRK, OREG. 

81 | Cabin, forestry. ..........-.-...-. October, 1922. $300. 00 

121 | Cabins, ſorestr yy Inventory, 1925. -= 150. 00 


LOCATED AT PIAUTE (FIVE-MILE SAWMILL) 


95 ..| Calimus, October, 1922. 00 
— sane = I- room e October, 1022. i 
96 5 Pot Hois October, 1922 00 
102 | Cabins, scalers -=-= -< moses Camp No. 3, October, . 00 
IEEE Modoc Lumber Co., October, | 118. 00 
104 —— — SG ree 8) South Calimus for Gd. Sta- 350. 00 
tion, October, 1022. 
105 |... Jh Se 1 ey Co., Septem- 235. 25 
e Shaw „ Bertram, September, 00. 00 
107 | Cabins, portable bet 5 Camp, September, 200. 00 
108 ff OE --| Chiloquin Lumber, Novem 65. 00 
ber, 1919. 

3 r OTS Peer River, November, 65.00 
Garage, Algoma l. camp October, 1922 Bice RETA ASAT OS 25. 00 
Cabins, pecan Keene — Ss) 9 p! 05 Station, October, 75. 00 

pea TD, | MAURER eee ra CE N oi eae Station, October, 75. 00 

. es Flat, January, 1928 102 78 
2 1 Gamp, 3 mer = — 

Pucket Camp, January, 1 
FCC Modoc re aber jon Calimus 169. 27 
S Lape apa Coe = Sa ae Cherry trek ig Revo aE 1920. 75.00 
SOAR NO Sycan inventory, 1926......._. 00 


Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to my colleague 
that I had another letter from the Klamath Indians repu- 
diating the testimony given by the gentleman and lady who 
were here before the committee. I thought I had it here. 
But I suppose it would make no difference, and therefore I 
will merely call it to the attention of the conferees. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in reply to what my colleague 
has said, after the tribe had met and selected representa- 
tives, and the representatives came here to carry out the 
wishes of the tribe, this same Mr. Arnold, who is at the 
reservation, attempted, directly or indirectly, to get up a 
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rump convention or conference. A number of Indians who 
had testified before the Frazier committee as to the extrava- 
gance and waste and inefficient administration were given 
jobs by those in charge of the reservation, and then they 
cooperated with the agency officials for the purpose of trying 
to undermine the delegates the Indians had sent to Wash- 
ington to protect the Indians and execute the trust reposed 
in them. It seems to me, in the light of the facts, which I 
shall not take the time to detail, the wishes of the tribe 
should be respected, and the statements of the delegates here 
should guide the Senate in this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ne E the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 62, after line 6, to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

For payment of delinquent taxes and penalties on tribal lands 
of Sac and Fox Indians in Iowa, $3,300, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say in a 
word that this is the first time we have heard of this, the 
department has not called attention to it, nor has anybody 
else called attention to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an 1 as fol- 
lows, on page 19, beginning with line 24, to strike out lines 
24 and 25; and on page 20, lines 1 to 12, inclusive. 

In a word, this item which I seek to eliminate carries a 
large appropriation for the purchase of land for the Navajos. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs will make an investigation 
of the wisdom and propriety of this purchase. In 1928, in 
the deficiency bill—and I have the provision here before 
me—there was inserted, I think in conference, a provision 
for the appropriation of $1,200,000 for the purchase of lands 
for the Navajo Indians. 

My information is that this land is owned largely, if not 
entirely, by the Sante Fe Railroad. It is possible that some 
of the land ought to be acquired. I have been informed, 
but I have not had time to verify the information, that a 
number of acres have been acquired under an appropriation 
heretofore made pursuant to the authorization to which I 
have referred, and my information is that the price paid in 
some instances has been excessive. 

Whether this land should be purchased from the rail- 
road company is wise or not the Congress has had no 
chance to investigate; the question was not before any com- 
mittee, I am advised, and the Senate had no information 
concerning the matter. The two Senators from New Mexico 
were not advised, I understand, of the plan to rush through 
the authorization, and the item was added to the bill in 
conference, as I stated. 

I think we ought to halt for the moment and not make 
any further purchases until a thorough investigation is 
made. The money comes out of the tribal funds, I under- 
stand, being reimbursable, as I am advised, and for that 
reason, if for no other, we should not encroach upon these 
funds until it is demonstrated that it will be for their 
benefit and is desired by the Indians. The Frazier com- 
mittee, after it completes its investigation, will advise the 
Senate whether it is wise and prudent and for the best 
interest of the Indians to expend more than $1,000,000 of 
their moneys. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on page 40, I offer the 
following amendment, in the item for the Alabama and 
Coushatta Indians: 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 40, line 11, strike out the 
figures “ $4,500” and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, that increase is for edu- 
cational purposes for these Indians in Texas. Our com- 
mittee visited that band, and they are in decided need of 
more educational facilities. The State is largely taking 
care of them, but they need a little more money. They 
need an additional school building, an additional teacher, 
and more equipment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is not estimated for; 
the $4,500 being all that was estimated for, it would change 
existing law, and I make a point of order against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have another amend- 
ment to offer, on page 60, referring to the same Indians in 
Texas, for hospital work and medical treatment of the 
Indians. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 60, after line 3, add the words 
“for medical aid for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
in Texas, $3,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. For the reasons stated before I make the 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Utah that I hope he will not urge the points 
of order against these particular provisions. It is true they 
were not estimated for, but the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Frazier] and his subcommittee visited this Indian 
reservation last fall and made an investigation on the 
ground. 

These Indians have been cared for largely during all the 
past by the State of Texas, which has made appropriations 
not only for their education but to provide homes for them; 
and it seems to me that the Federal Government, since it 
acknowledges its obligation with respect to Indians in other 
parts of the country, should not on a pure technicality in- 
voke this harsh rule against these Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, they did not even apply to 
the House for the appropriation. Not a thing was said 
about it. Not a word was said about it before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and why should we allow it without 
some kind of an understanding? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that we are not responsible for what the 
House of Representatives may do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that perfectly well, but we are re- 
sponsible for what is done here in the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We are responsible here in the Senate 
to the country. We are not responsible to the House or its 
titular leader or its other leaders. The Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazier], the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, held hearings on this matter. I appeared 
before the committee and urged legislation with respect to 
the matter, and I understand that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is in sympathy with the amendment; but until we 
can get the legislation they are considering, the Government 
ought to do its part toward looking after these Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Committee on Indian Affairs wants 
to pass a bill to this end and can get action on it by the 
Senate, it will be in order to put the necessary appropriation 
on the deficiency appropriation bill, and we will know more 
about the facts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that as well as the Sen- 
ator from Utah does, but I was appealing to the Senator 
from Utah not to urge his point of order against this par- 
ticular item. I know, of course, that if it were already 
authorized, the point of order would not lie, but knowing 
the generous nature and disposition of the Senator from 
Utah toward Indians in general 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator deny entertaining 
such views? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is trying to keep the bill within 
reason. I am perfectly willing to admit that there have 
been amendments offered which were unreasonable, which 
will go to conference, of course. If the Senator desires that 
this go in and will allow it to go to conference, we will dis- 
cuss it with the House conferees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will certainly be delighted if the Sen- 
ator will preserve its life. Of course, I know what he will 
do to it when it gets to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator knows that, then I might 
just as well do it right now and make a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order has 
been made and sustained. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
evidently knows what he is going to do in conference. I 
did not say what he is going to do. I did not indicate what 
he is going to do. I simply begged him to let the matter go 
into the bill and let it go to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator went further than that. 
said he knew what I would do in conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But I did not indicate what that was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew what was in the Senator’s mind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator must have been particu- 
larly sensitive about a reference to what he would do in 
conference, because the Senator from Texas did not indi- 
cate what the Senator from Utah would do in conference. 
I asked him to let the amendment live at least until the 
conferees meet. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what the Senator said. I told 
the Senator I was perfectly willing to do that upon his state- 
ment, but it was what the Senator said following that, to the 
effect that he knew what I would do in conference, with 
which I did not agree. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say what that was the Sena- 
tor would do. I will be very happy to let the Senator do 
whatever he pleases in conference if he will let it go into 
the bill at this time. We can at least get a hearing before 
the committee of conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I will withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now I want to appeal to the Senator 
from Utah, after his very generous action, which I appre- 
ciate very much, to withdraw his objection and point of 
order to the other Texas items so they can all go to confer- 
ence and let us have a harmonious and unified program if 
we have any at all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I would like to join my 
colleague in asking the Senator from Utah to permit all of 
the Texas items to go together. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am compelled to yield in this way or 
face a filibuster here in the Senate against the adoption of 
the conference report, of course, that is another matter. I 
do not know what the program is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator knows that my colleague . 
and I have not participated in any filibuster. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not intimate that the Senator had; 
but I said that there might be a filibuster. What I am in 
hopes of doing is to get the appropriation bills through at 
this session of Congress, and every move that I can make to 
that end, of course, I propose to make. The Senate made a 
decision to-day which violated every rule pertaining to an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I know the difficulties which beset the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As long as we now have nearly 100 amend- 
ments, one or two more will not make very much difference. 
I will let them go. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 60, after line 4, to insert: 


He 


For improvement of the land and reservation now occupied 
by the Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Texas, including barns 
and dwellings, house furnishings and supplies, clearing and 
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fencing land, and home for an Indian agent, with $10,000 for 
livestock, $70,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a reconsideration of the point of 
order against the first items so as to let them all be con- 
sidered and all go together. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I appreciate that very much. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Everything has been 
agreed to up to the present time. The Senator from Utah 
now wants a reconsideration of the points of order. The 
Chair understands that to be tantamount to withdrawing 
the points of order; and inasmuch as there are now two 
amendments pending relating to the tribes of Indians in 
Texas, by unanimous consent the Chair will submit both 
questions together. The question is upon agreeing to the 
two amendments proposed by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Frazer] relating to the tribes of Indians in 
Texas. [Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the 
amendments are agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on page 39 I offer an 
amendment providing that the reimbursable charge against 
the Indians’ irrigated lands shall not be more than the 
value of the irrigation on the lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the amendment be 
Stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, line 25, before the period, 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That the reimbursable charge against land under 
Indian irrigation projects shall not in any case be greater than 
the benefits resulting from the expenditure of reimbursable ap- 
pronriations: Provided further, That no reimbursable charge 
shall be imposed in violation of section 5 of the act of February 
8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388), or of any guarantee contained in trust 
patents issued to Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be impossible to 
administer the amendment. The Senator knows that on 
every Indian reservation, if the amendment were agreed to, 
we would have to have figured out just what the cost was. 
It can not be done. 

Mr. FRAZIER. There are cases out there now, according 
to the best figures we can get, where the irrigation charge 
against the land is more than two or three times the value 
of the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. That happens in irrigation projects in all 
of the States in some particular cases, but if the amendment 
became the law it would not only affect those cases, but 
before anything could be done every solitary Indian using 
irrigation water would have to have his cost estimated and 
we would have to find out just what the cost was. It is 
unreasonable and I must make the point of order against 
it on the ground that it is new legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator believe 
it might not be regarded as a limitation upon the appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator makes the 
point of order that it is new legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sure my colleague will 
accept the amendment which I am about to offer. I offered 
an amendment a moment ago reducing an appropriation 
from $136,000 to $64,000 carried in the bill for the Klamath 
Reservation. There is a “catchall” provision in the bill, 
which would permit the construction of buildings upon such 
reservations as the Indian Bureau might determine in its 
wisdom or unwisdom to be necessary. The Trowbridge re- 
port advised against the construction of additional buildings 
upon the Klamath Reservation. The Indians do not want 
their funds dissipated in the construction of more build- 
ings. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro mst heck The amendment will be 
stated. 
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a CHIEF CLERK. Add at the end of the bill the follow- 
No part of any appropriation herein provided shall be used in 

the construction of any building upon the Klamath Reservation. 
Mr. SMOOT. I think that is too sweeping. It provides 

rs no building shall be erected on the Klamath Reserva- 
on. 

Mr. KING. That, in effect, is the recommendation of the 
Frazier committee, if I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not of the committee. 

Mr, KING. And of the Trobridge report, and it is the 
view of the Indians who are familiar with the situation. In 
order to meet the objection of the Senator I will insert the 
word “new,” as applied to buildings, so it will refer only to 
new buildings. 

In the Trowbridge report—page 13—the following recom- 
mendations were made: 

That the superintendent be instructed to make every effort to 
reduce operating expenses by reduction in forestry personnel dur- 
ing winter months; reduction of permanent labor crew at the 
agency; abandonment of the experimental farm; and discontinu- 
ance of the Five-Mile sawmill. 

That no expenditures be made for construction of a new ware- 
house, as contemplated in annual report of superintendent. 

That further expenditures for new dwellings be nut considered, 
after remodeling the dining hall, which will accommodate two 
families. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say in fairness to the Indians 
on the Klamath Reservation that, not those who claim to 
be the representatives, but those who actually represent the 
Indians say that the statement is not correct. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator challenge the statement I 
made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood my colleague’s 
statement. 

Mr. KING. I make the statement that the representatives 
of the Indians who are here and who have appeared before 
the committee and who were appointed by the tribal council, 
state that no new buildings are required. The Trowbridge 
report, to which reference has been made, advises against any 
additional or new buildings upon the Klamath Reservation. 
I stand by that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Indians on the Klamath Reservation 
do not recognize as their representatives the gentleman and 
the lady who are here. f 

Mr. KING. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sorry I have not my files here, 
This is not the first year they have been here. They have 
been here every year for many years past, claiming that 
they represent the Klamath Indians. They represent only 
a small number of the Klamath Indians. I wish I had the 
letters here so I could put them in the Recorp, but I have 
not. So far as that is concerned, however, I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment going to conference. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
just a moment, I think I can state that the recognized rep- 
resentatives of the Klamath Indians are Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford, a gentleman and his wife, who are kept here 
largely to look after the affairs of the Klamath Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they are here, but I want to say 
to the Senator again that the correspondence we have re- 
ceived from the Klamath Reservation Indians—I do not 
know whether they are a majority or not—indicates that 
this gentleman and lady do not represent all of those In- 
dians. Whether they do or not represent some of them I 
am not prepared to say. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the lady and gentleman re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Oregon have appeared from 
time to time representing the Indians of the Klamath 
Reservation. In council they have been elected. They 
have come here with a certificate of election, and the In- 
dian Bureau has recognized them and paid their expenses. 
They have been recognized and their expenses paid by the 
Indian Bureau—of course, out of the tribal fund—up until 
a-day or two ago, when it was understood they were de- 
parting for home. It is true that, since they have been 
here, the agents upon the Indian reservation, those against 
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whose misconduct they have been protesting and against 
whose extravagance they have complained, have attempted 
to organize a rump conference or council for the purpose 
of superseding the authority which time and again has 
been conferred upon Mr. and Mrs. Crawford. I appeal to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], in whose State 
the reservation is found, if the statement I have made is 
not correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the 
Senate and open to amendment. No further amendments 
being proposed, the question is, Shall the amendments be 
engrossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill having been 
read the third time, the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States sub- 
mitting a convention and sundry nominations, were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15592, being the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a unanimous- 
consent agreement before the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I object to the appropriation bill being 
taken up, and I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 

unanimous-consent agreement printed on the Executive 
Calendar. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is true that there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement that the consideration of the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Meyer should follow 
the disposition of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, but the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] desires 
that nomination to go over until to-morrow. In the mean- 
time, I hope the Senator from Montana will permit at least 
partial consideration of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES. We are in legislative session; we are not in 
executive session, and I take it that the unanimous-consent 
agreement applies to executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is entirely true, but 
in the opinion of the present occupant of the chair, legisla- 
tive and executive procedure have been so mixed up, not only 
under the rules but under the proceedings which have taken 
place in the Senate during the last few weeks, that the 
present occupant of the chair will hold everything out of 
order except the unanimous-consent agreement to proceed 
immediately with the consideration of the confirmation of 
Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 15592, being the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. If that agreement shall be entered into 
what will become of the Meyer nomination? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the chair holds that the request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is tantamount to asking unanimous consent for the 
temporary laying aside of the consideration of the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 


roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McNary Smoot 
Barkley Hatris Metcalf Steiwer 

Black Hast in Morrow Stephens 
Blaine Hayden Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton e Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Howell Nye Townsend 
Connally Jones Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Kendrick Partridge Vandenberg 
Dale yes Pine Wi 

Deneen g Reed Walcott 
Frazier La Follette Schall Watson 
George McGill Shep 

Goff McKellar Shortridge Williamson 
Goldsborough Smith 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief 
statement to the Senate. The bill for which I am asking 
consideration is the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 
The amendments which have been put on by the Senate 
committee are primarily intended to assist in aiding the 
unemployment situation. It is estimated that employment 
will be furnished to something over 30,000 laborers by the 
money in this bill to be expended by the Ist of July next. 
So it seems to me that under the circumstances it is a very 
important measure, and the Senate can well afford to let 
it go through. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the bill being taken up the first thing in the morning, but 
I have not had a chance to read the bill and I doubt if there 
are many other Senators on the floor of the Senate who 
have had a chance to read it and to know what is in it, 
and few if any of them knew the bill was coming up. If 
the bill shall go over to-night, I will have no objection to 
it being taken up the first thing in the morning. I have no 
desire to hold up the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that we enter into the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as proposed by the Senator from Washington, and 
then, when the bill shall have been laid before the Senate, 
that a recess be taken until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wishes to 
make his opinion known. Inasmuch as the Senate no 
longer has closed executive sessions and has been doing 
business in and out of executive session, and inasmuch as 
the unanimous-consent agreement with reference to the 
consideration of the nomination of Mr. Meyer has been 
upon the calendar for many days, the Chair is of the 
opinion that the only procedure that can now be had is 
for the Senator from Washington to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the temporary abrogation of the unanimous consent 
now standing on the Executive Calendar in order that the 
deficiency appropriation bill may be taken up. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to submit a request of that char- 
acter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHEELER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. As I have said, I have no objection to 
taking the bill up now, provided it shall then be laid aside 
and be taken up the first thing in the morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood 
that that would be the procedure. 

Mr. WHEELER, I did not so understand; I understood 
it was desired to proceed with the consideration of the bill 
to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the request was to take up 
the bill for immediate consideration. There is no purpose 
on the part of the Senator from Washington to displace 
the unfinished business, which is the Meyer nomination, , 
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Wright C. Taylor, a citizen of Virginia, to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps (probationary for two years) 


Mr. WHEELER. I object because, as I have said, I have | from the 17th day of January, 1931. 


not had a chance to read the bill and several other Senators 
have not had a chance to read it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the present occupant of the chair 
hold that a motion would not now be in order to tempo- 
rarily lay aside the unfinished business and take up the ap- 
propriation bill at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that the 
change in the rules which abolished executive sessions with 
closed doors has produced such a situation in the business 
of the Senate that the unanimous-consent agreement can 
not. be set aside. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon that 

we proceed with the Meyer nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement, and, in the opinion 
of the Chair, is what should be followed. 

Mr. McNARY. That would not be fair in the absence of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]; and in view of 
the unusual ruling of the Chair, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 7 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 22, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 21, 
1931 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Alexander K. Sloan, of Pennsylvania, now a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 6 and a consul, to be also a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

Robert Y. Brown, of Alabama, now a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 

Lieut. Col. Charles F. Williams to be a colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of January, 1931. 

Maj. Bennet Puryear, jr., assistant quartermaster, to be 
an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel from the Ist day of December, 
1930. 

Maj. William C. Wise, jr., to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of January, 1931. 

Capt. Samuel A. Woods, jr., to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the Ist day of December, 1930. 

Capt. George C. Hamner to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the ist day of January, 1931. 

First Lieut. Nicholas E. Clauson to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 12th day of May, 1930. 

First Lieut. George R. Rowan to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 1st day of October, 1930. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Schubert to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the Ist day of December, 1930. 

Second Lieut. John N. Hart to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of November, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Lionel C. Goudeau to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the Ist day of December, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Alfred R. Pefley to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the ist day of December, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Sidney R. Williamson to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 1st day of December, 1930. . 

Second Lieut. John H. Stillman to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the Ist day of December, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Hawley C. Waterman to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 24th day of December, 1930. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Fred M. Fitts to be postmaster at Alabama City, Ala., in 
place of F. M. Fitts. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1931. 

Warren L. Hollingsworth to be postmaster at Lincoln, 
Ala., in place of W. L. Hollingsworth. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 17, 1931. 

Fred D. Perkins to be postmaster at Wetumpka, Ala., in 
place of F. D. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

ARKANSAS 


Henry L. Thompson to be postmaster at Huntsville, Ark., 
in place of H. L. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 12, 1930. 

O. John Harkey, jr., to be postmaster at Ola, Ark., in place 
of O. J. Harkey, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1931. 

CALIFORNIA 


Margaret G. Robinson to be postmaster at Dorris, Calif., 
in place of M. G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 10, 1931. 

George F. Bartley to be postmaster at Escondido, Calif., 
in place of G. F. Bartley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Mabel A. Head to be postmaster at Garden Grove, Calif., 
in place of M. A. Head. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 25, 1931. 

Fred C. Alexander to be postmaster at Losemite National 
Park, Calif., in place of F. C. Alexander. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired January 15, 1931. 


COLORADO 


Henry J. Stahl to be postmaster at Central City, Colo., in 
place of H. J. Stahl. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1931. 

Clarence E. Wright to be postmaster at Lake City, Colo., 
in place of C. E. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

Dixon D. Pennington to be postmaster at Victor, Colo., in 
place of D. D. Pennington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

IDAHO 


George T. Hyde to be postmaster at Downey, Idaho, in 
place of G. T. Hyde. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1931. 

Myron A. Corner to be postmaster at Wallace, Idaho, in 
place of M. A. Corner. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1931. 

ILLINOIS 


Edwin J. Langendorf to be postmaster at Barrington, 
III., in place of J. D. Robertson, resigned. 

George J. Rohweder, to be postmaster at Geneseo, III., 
in place of G. J. Rohweder. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

Owen A. Robison to be postmaster at Palmyra, Il., in 
place of O. A. Robison. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

William R. Watts to be postmaster at Paxton, II., in 
place of W. R. Watts. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 28, 1931. 

INDIANA 


Charlie E. Smith to be postmaster at Coal City, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1931. 

Wade Denney to be postmaster at Farmersburg, Ind., in 
place of Wade Denney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Charles J. Wheeler to be postmaster at Noblesville, Ind., 
in place of C. J. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 
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Samuel D. Johnston to be postmaster at Rome City, Ind., 
in place of W. A. Williams. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 6, 1930. 

Chester M. Davis to be postmaster at St. Paul, Ind., 
in place of C. M. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Bert C. Lind to be postmaster at Sandborn, Ind., in 
place of B. C. Lind. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1931. 

Edith A. Wetzler to be postmaster at Sunman, Ind., in 
place of E. A. Wetzler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

IOWA 


Kate C. Warner to be postmaster at Dayton, Iowa, in 
place of K. C. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Thorwald P. Johnson to be postmaster at Latimer, Iowa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Otho O. Yoder to be postmaster at West Branch, Iowa, 
in place of O. O. Yoder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

KANSAS 


Lewis Thomas to be postmaster at Argonia, Kans., in 
place of Lewis Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Nellie C. Preston to be postmaster at Buffalo, Kans., in 
place of N. C. Preston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Hester Goldsmith to be postmaster at Cheney, Kans., in 
place of Hester Goldsmith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

William D. Hale to be postmaster at Dexter, Kans., in 
place of W. D. Hale. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Carl O. Lincoln to be postmaster at Lindsborg, Kans., in 
place of C. O. Lincoln. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

KENTUCKY 


George T. Joyner to be postmaster at Bardwell, Ky., in 
place of G. T. Joyner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Robbie M. Ray to be postmaster at Columbus, Ky., in 
place of R. M. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
3, 1930. 

Rufus L. Wilkey to be postmaster at Clay, Ky., in place 
of R. L. Wilkey. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
24, 1931. 

Samuel E. Torian to be postmaster at Gracey, Ky., in 
place of F. M. Long. Removed. 

James H. Branstetter to be postmaster at Glasgow, Ky., 
in place of J. H. Branstetter. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1930. 

Albert L. Canter to be postmaster at Lynnville, Ky., in 
place of J. W. Wingo. Removed. 

Jasper N. Oates to be postmaster at Nortonville, Ky., in 
place of J. N. Oates. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Oscar W. Gaines to be postmaster at Oakland, Ky., in 
place of O. W. Gaines. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

William E. Jones to be postmaster at Princeton, Ky., in 
place of W. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1931. 

Elizabeth T. Peak to be postmaster at Waverly, Ky., in 
place of E. T. Peak. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1930. 

Eugene E. Johnson to be postmaster at White Plains, Ky., 
in place of E. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1930. 

James A. Miller to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ky., in place 
of J. A. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1930. . 8 

Armp B. Byrn to be postmaster at Wingo, Ky., in place of 
W. E. Winslow, removed. 


LOUISIANA 


Joe M. Henley to be postmaster at Selma, La., in place of 
J. M. Henley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 28, 
1931. 

MAINE 


Jesse B. Crosby to be postmaster at Dennysville, Me., in 
place of J. B. Crosby. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

Harry V. Kimball to be postmaster at Rangeley, Me., in 
place of R. H. Ellis, resigned. 

Michael J. Kennedy to be postmaster at Woodland, Me., 
in place of M. J. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

MARYLAND 


Clayton J. Scarborough to be postmaster at Girdletree, 
Md., in place of C. J. Scarborough. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 22, 1931. 

Elwood L. Murray to be postmaster at Hampstead, Md., in 
place of E. L. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1931. 

Milton D. Reid to be postmaster at New Windsor, Md., in 
place of M. D. Reid. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1931. 

William Melville to be postmaster at Sykesville, Md., in 
place of William Melville. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1931. 

Harry L. Feeser to be postmaster at Taneytown, Md., in 
place of H. L. Feeser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 21, 1931. 

Hobart B. Noll to be postmaster at Woodstock, Md., in 
place of H. B. Noll. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 21, 1931. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Everett C. Crane to be postmaster at Avon, Mass., in place 
of A. L. Porter, deceased. 

Guy W. Sanborn to be postmaster at Byfield, Mass. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Erastus T. Bearse to be postmaster at Chatham, Mass., in 
place of E. T. Bearse. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Merritt C. Skilton to be postmaster at East Northfield, 
Mass., in place of M. C. Skilton. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 29, 1931. 

Augustus J. Formhals to be postmaster at Erving, Mass., 
in place of A. J. Formhals. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
Pired January 18, 1931. 

Carl D. Thatcher to be postmaster at Housatonic, Mass., 
in place of C. D. Thatcher. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

Thomas Smith to be postmaster at North Grafton, Mass., 
in place of Thomas Smith. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

Elmer E. Landers to be postmaster at Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
in place of E. E. Landers. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Robert H. Howes to be postmaster at Southboro, Mass., in 
place of R. H. Howes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Amasa W. Baxter to be postmaster at West Falmouth, 
Mass., in place of A. W. Baxter. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 29, 1931. 

Henry J. Porter to be postmaster at Wilmington, Mass., in 
place of Mabel Holt, resigned. 

George H. Lochman to be postmaster at Winchester, 
Mass., in place of G. H. Lochman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 18, 1931. 

MICHIGAN 

Herbert E. Ward to be postmaster at Bangor, Mich., in 
place of H. E. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1931. 

Robert Wellman to be postmaster at Beulah, Mich., in 
place of Robert Wellman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 
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John H. Porter to be postmaster at Boyne Falls, Mich. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

William J. Putnam to be postmaster at Goodrich, Mich., 
in place of W. J. Putnam. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

Arthur Locke to be postmaster at Middleton, Mich., in 
place of Arthur Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

William C. Thompson to be postmaster at Midland, Mich., 
in place of W. C. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 29, 1931. 

Frank B. Housel to be postmaster at St. Louis, Mich., 
in place of F. B. Housel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Charles A. Jordan to be postmaster at Saline, Mich., in 
place of C. A. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Rob C. Brown to be postmaster at Stockbridge, Mich., in 
place of R. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Fred Lutz to be postmaster at Warren, Mich., in place 
of Fred Lutz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1930. 

MINNESOTA 

Edward F. Joubert to be postmaster at Wheaton, Minn., 
in place of E. F. Joubert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Fred F. Campbell to be postmaster at White Bear Lake, 
Minn., in place of F. F. Campbell. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired January 15, 1931. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Thomas W. Maxwell to be postmaster at Canton, Miss., 
in place of T. W. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 21, 1929. 

George E. Cook to be postmaster at Clarksdale, Miss., in 
place of C. V. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1928. 

William P. White to be postmaster at Smithville, Miss 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

MISSOURI 


Harry E. Carel to be postmaster at Blue Springs, Mo., in 
place of H. E. Carel. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1931. 

Robert W. Raines to be postmaster at Glasgow, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Raines. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

John A. Griesel to be postmaster at Golden City, Mo., in 
place of J. A. Griesel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Virgil P. Reid to be postmaster at Grandview, Mo., in 
place of A. J. Humble. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 22, 1930. 

John L. Oheim to be postmaster at Kimmswick, Mo., in 
place of J. L. Oheim. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1931. 

Floyd O. King to be postmaster at Leasburg, Mo., in place 
of F. O. King. Incumbent’s commission expires January 22, 
1931. 

Fred Mitchell to be postmaster at Purdy, Mo., in place of 
Fred Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1931. 

Arthur T. King to be postmaster at Warrensburg, Mo., in 
place of A. T. King. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1931. 

Harris L. Fox to be postmaster at Willard, Mo., in place 
of H. L. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expires January 22, 
1931. 

MONTANA 

John M. Bever to be postmaster at Bridger, Mont., in place 
of J. M. Bever. Incumbent’s commission expires January 22, 
1931. 

Arthur C. Baker to be postmaster at Hamilton, Mont., in 
place of A. C. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 22, 1931. 
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NEBRASKA 


Alfred W. Cosson to be postmaster at Amherst, Nebr., in 
place of A. W. Cosson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Ross L. Douglas to be postmaster at Litchfield, Nebr., in 
place of R. L. Douglas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Josie L. Pascoe to be postmaster at Chocorua, N. H., in 
place of J. L. Pascoe. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1931. 

Nellie L. Mason to be postmaster at Greenfield, N. H., in 
place of N. L. Mason. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1930. 

Edson M. Barker to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. H., in 
place of E. M. Barker. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 25, 1931. 

James R. Kill Kelley to be postmaster at Wilton, N. H., 
in place of J. R. Kill Kelley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 17, 1931. 


NEW JERSEY 


Frederick R. Dixon to be postmaster at Bellemead, N. J., 
in place of F. R. Dixon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 

Joseph H. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Bradley Beach, 
N. J., in place of J. H. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 9, 1930. 

William F. Vredenburgh to be postmaster at Caldwell, N. J., 
in place of W. F. Vredenburgh. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 10, 1931. 

Horace E. Richardson to be postmaster at Cape May Court- 
house, N. J., in place of H. E. Richardson. Incumbent's com- 
mission expires January 28, 1931. 

J. Hosey Osborn to be postmaster at Passaic, N. J., in place 
of J. H. Osborn. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1931. 

Richard W. Rosenbaum to be postmaster at Sea Isle City, 
N. J., in place of R. W. Rosenbaum. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires January 22, 1931. 


NEW MEXICO 


Pearl B. Grady to be postmaster at Texico, N. Mex., in 
place of P. B. Grady. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 


NEW YORK 


Ethel C. Smith to be postmaster at Adams Center, N. V., 
in place of E. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Guy M. Lovell to be postmaster at Camillus, N. Y., in 
place of G. M. Lovell. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

William S. Finney to be postmaster at Cayuga, N. V., in 
place of W. S. Finney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Floyd C. Buell, jr., to be postmaster at Cherry Creek, N. V., 
in place of E. M. Madison, resigned, 

Edna Frisbee to be postmaster at Conewango Valley, N. . 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Mary H. Avery to be postmaster at Elmsford, N. Y., in 
place of M. H. Avery. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Wayland H. Mason to be postmaster at Fairport, N. L., 
in place of W. H. Mason. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Adolph N. Johnson to be postmaster at Falconer, N. Y., 
in place of A. N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

William D. Creighton to be postmaster at Fort Covington, 
N. Y., in place of W. D. Creighton. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 28, 1931. 

Wade E. Gayer to be postmaster at Fulton, N. Y., in place 
of W. E. Gayer. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
22, 1931. 


1931 


Sister Mary M. McCue to be postmaster at Gabriels, N. L., 
in place of Sister Mary M. McCue. Incumbent's commission 
expires January 22, 1931. 

Earl W. Kostenbader to be postmaster at Groton, N. Y., 
in place of E. W. Kostenbader. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 28, 1931. 

James H. Layman to be postmaster at Haines Falls, N. Y., 
in place of J. H. Layman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

John C. Banschbach to be postmaster at Hicksville, N. Y., 
in place of J. C. Banschbach. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1930. 

George W. Van Hyning to be postmaster at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., in place of G. W. Van Hyning. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires January 22, 1931. 

George F. Yaple to be postmaster at Loch Sheldrake, 
N. Y., in place of G. F. Yaple. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 22, 1931. 

Henry S. Whitney to be postmaster at Manlius, N. Y., in 
place of H. S. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Burton E. McGee to be postmaster at Norfolk, N. Y., in 
place of B. E. McGee. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Thomas S. Spear to be postmaster at Sinclairville, N. Y., 
in place of T. S. Spear. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Fred C. Smith to be postmaster at Vernon, N. Y., in place 
of F. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1931. 

Henry Neddo to be postmaster at Whitehall, N. Y., in 
place of Henry Neddo. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

Margaret D. Martin to be postmaster at Willard, N. Y., in 
place of M. D. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

Lester B. Dobbin to be postmaster at Wolcott, N. Y., in 
Place of L. B. Dobbin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Nicholas Duffy to be postmaster at Port Chester, N. Y., in 
place of D. P. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Fannie M. Carter to be postmaster at Weldon, N. C., in 
place of F. M. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 28, 1931. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Anastacia Rohde to be postmaster at Drake, N. Dak., in 
place of Anastacia Rohde. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Charles E. Watkins to be postmaster at Dunseith, N. Dak., 
in place of C. E. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

George Hummel to be postmaster at Gackle, N. Dak., in 
place of George Hummel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

William R. Jordan to be postmaster at Luverne, N. Dak., 
in place of W. R. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Helen J. Beaty to be postmaster at Manning, N. Dak., in 
place of H. J. Beaty. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1931. 

Flora Bangasser to be postmaster at Norma, N. Dak., in 
place of Flora Bangasser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

Marie A. Borrud to be postmaster at Ross, N. Dak., in 
place of M. A. Borrud. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 22, 1931. 

OHIO 

Charles C. Shaffer to be postmaster at Alliance, Ohio, in 
place of C. C. Shaffer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Samuel F. Rose to be postmaster at Clarington, Ohio. 
in place of S. F. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 
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Charles H. Rice to be postmaster at Hamden, Ohio, in 
place of O. G. Cross, deceased. 

William H. Hunt to be postmaster at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
in place of W. H. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

Mayme Pemberton to be postmaster at Roseville, Ohio, in 
place of Mayme Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 10, 1931. 

Roy Heap to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio, in place 
of Roy Heap. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1931. 

Nellie S. Wilson to be postmaster at Somerset, Ohio, in 
place of G. M. Brehm, deceased. 

Arden E. Holly to be postmaster at Woodville, Ohio, in 
place of F. F. Perringer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

OKLAHOMA 

Manford Burk to be postmaster at Hooker, Okla., in place 
of Manford Burk. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Norman Baily to be postmaster at Coatesville, Pa., in place 
of J. D. Scott, deceased. 

Malcolm F. Clark to be postmaster at Coudersport, Pa., 
in place of M. F. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 2, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Gordon W. Morris to be postmaster at Society Hill, S. C., 

in place of J. S. McCall, removed. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Knute T. Kallander to be postmaster at Burke, S. Dak., 
in place of K. T. Kallander. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1930. 

George E. Conrick to be postmaster at Chamberlain, 
S. Dak., in place of G. E. Conrick. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 18, 1931. 

Mathias D. Eide to be postmaster at Howard, S. Dak., in 
place of M. D. Eide. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1931. 

Edward N. Gallagher to be postmaster at Keystone, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Benny P. Humphreys to be postmaster at Reliance, S. Dak., 
in place of B. P. Humphreys. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 18, 1931. 

Jacob L. Bergstreser to be postmaster at Willow Lake, 
S. Dak., in place of J. L. Bergstreser. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 18, 1931. 


TENNESSEE 


Norman Massa to be postmaster at Cookeville, Tenn., in 
place of Norman Massa. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 24, 1931. 

Clarence E. Locke to be postmaster at Ethridge, Tenn., in 
place of C. E. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1931. 

Merle Morgan to be postmaster at Graysville, Tenn., in 
place of Merle Morgan. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

John H. Wilson to be postmaster at Kingston, Tenn., in 
place of J. H. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 24, 1931. 

Reece E. Rogers to be postmaster at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn., in place of R. E. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 24, 1931. 

Joseph M. Patterson to be postmaster at Watertown, 
Tenn., in place of J. M. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 14, 1931. 

TEXAS 

Emma B. Green to be postmaster at Bowie, Tex., in place 

of J. E. Shelton, resigned. 
* VERMONT 
Fred R. Lloyd to be postmaster at Fair Haven, Vt., in 


place of F. R. Lloyd. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 22, 1931. 
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John H. Dimond to be postmaster at Manchester Center, 
Vt., in place of J. H. Dimond. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 15, 1931. 

Leon F. Merrill to be postmaster at Norwich, Vt., in place 
of R. C. Olds. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 

VIRGINIA 

Baxter W. Mock to be postmaster at Damascus, Va., in 
place of B. W. Mock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1930. f 

Nellie D. Swan to be postmaster at Gordonsville, Va., in 
place of N. D. Swan. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1930. 

Elton H. Finks to be postmaster at Somerset, Va., in place 
of E. H. Finks. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, Almighty God, that the merciful gates 
of Thy love stand open day and night. Our Father, we 
earnestly seek deliverance from the slave of selfishness and 
from the passionate prey of evil desire, that we may bring 
honor to our station and give full proof of our high estate. 
Throughout our land subdue unjust criticism, and in our 
hearts may we raise the high anthem of a nation’s worth 
and pride, bearing loyalty and fidelity to our Christian insti- 
tutions. Bring us all into concord with the fine and patriotic 
hopes and aspirations of the sons and daughters of toil. 
O may we labor, may we dream, may we long, and may we 
grasp the breadth, the length, the depth, and the height of 
the divine plan. In the name of the Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries. 

PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE REPORT OF THE LAW 

ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution from the Committee 
on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 46 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That there be printed 18,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement relative 
to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits, and the abuses under 
3 laws of the United States, of which 12,000 copies shall 

for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 
1,000 copies for the document room of the House, and 1,000 copies 
for the document room of the Senate. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman if this is a unanimous report from 
his committee, all the members attending? 

Mr. BEERS. There is only one member of the committee 
who is here at this time, so it is unanimous. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
STEVENSON, is on that committee? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And as I understand, he is not in the city? 
. BEERS. No. 8 
. GARNER. What is to be the cost of this printing? 
Mr. BEERS. $1,080. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BEERS. Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I understand by the phrase “12,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House” that the 12,000 
copies will be distributed through the folding room? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So it is not necessary to incorporate 
the words “to be distributed through the folding room”? 

Mr. BEERS. No. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. This will give the Members of the 
House how many copies each? 

Mr. BEERS. Twenty-seven copies each, and 1,000 copies 
will be placed in the document room. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Has the gentleman’s committee con- 
sidered the publication of the Fish report on communism 
also, so that we may have some copies of that. report? 

Mr. BEERS. No; we have not. 

Mr. EDWARDS. That matter has not come before the 
gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. BEERS. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman considered at all 
the printing of the voluminous testimony that was taken 
by the commission? 

Mr. BEERS. This is a resolution for printing the report 
of the commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And now I am seeking information as 
to whether anything has been presented to the gentleman’s 
committee with respect to printing the testimony that is 
supposed to support this report. 

Mr. BEERS. There has not been anything presented to 
the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, Judge 
Kenyon said the testimony was secret and also stated that 
it was very valuable and instructive, and further stated the 
public would never know what was in that testimony until 
we had a congressional investigation. I have introduced a 
resolution to that effect this morning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was hopeful the testimony would be 
available to the Members of the House, so we could see on 
what they based their inconsistent report. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is secret. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Am I to understand that my colleague 
is disappointed in the report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very much disappointed in the 
fact that they did not have the courage to follow out their 
convictions, They admit the law is not enforceable, but 
these doctrinaires did not have the courage to follow their 
convictions to a logical conclusion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS ~ 


APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD submitted the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 14246) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WASON, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, submitted a report on the bill 
(H. R. 16415, Rept. No. 2320) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, which was read the 
first and second time and, with the accompanying report, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. BYRNS reserved all points of order. 

PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE 
HOUSE s 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

that the Committee on the Judiciary of the House be per- 
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mitted to sit during sessions of the House while hearing 
House Joint Resolution 101 and kindred resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, asks unani- 
mous consent that that committee may be permitted to sit 
during sessions of the House for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 101 and other kindred resolutions. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STOBBS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees. 


UNIFORM ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


The Clerk called the committees, and when the Committee 
on the Public Lands was reached— 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 196) to 
provide for uniform administration of the national parks by 
the United States Department of the Interior, and for other 
purposes, on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter no permit, license, lease, or 
other authorization for the prospecting, development, or utiliza- 
tion of the mineral resources within the Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colo., or the Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., shall be granted 
or made. 

Sec, 2. That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
authority to prescribe regulations for the surface use of any 
mineral-land locations already made or that may hereafter be 
made within the boundaries of Mount McKinley National Park, in 
the Territory of Alaska, and he may require registration of all 
prospectors and miners who enter the park: Provided, That no 
resident of the United States who is qualified under the mining 
laws of the United States applicable to Alaska shall be denied 
entrance to the park for the purpose of prospecting or mining. 

Src. 3. That hereafter no permit, license, lease, or other authori- 
zation for the use of land within the Glacier National Park, Mont., 
or the Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., for the erection and 
maintenance of summer homes or cottages shall be granted or 
made: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, renew any permit, license, lease, or other 
authorization for such purpose heretofore granted or made. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter the acquisition of rights of way for steam 
or electric railways, automobile or wagon roads, within the Lassen 
‘Volcanic National Park, Calif., under filings or proceedings under 
laws applicable to the acquisition of such rights over or upon the 
national-forest lands of the United States is prohibited. 

Sec. 5. That hereafter the acquisition of rights of way through 
the valleys of the north and middle forks of the Flathead River 
for steam or electric railways in the Glacier National Park, Mont., 
under filings or proceedings under the laws applicable to the ac- 
quisition of such rights over or upon the unappropriated public 
domain of the United States is prohibited. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the act of March 2, 1899 (30 Stat. 
993), granting rights of way, under such restrictions and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may establish, to any railway 
or tramway company or companies for the purpose of building, 
constructing, and operating a railway, constructing and operating 
a railway or tramway line or lines, so far as the same relate to 
lands within the Mount Rainier National Park, Wash., are hereby 
repealed: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued so as to prohibit the Secretary of the Interior from au- 
thorizing the use of land in said park under contract, permit, 
lease, or otherwise for the establishment and operation thereon of 
a tramway or cable line or lines for the accommodation or con- 
venience of visitors and others. 

Src. 7. That the provision of the act of January 26, 1915 (38 
Stat. 798), authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in his dis- 
cretion and upon such conditions as he may deem wise, to grant 
easements or rights of way for steam, electric, or similar trans- 
“portation upon or across the lands within the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Utah yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention of the gentleman to 
make a general statement as to the bill? 

Mr. COLTON. I expect to do that now. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill, as indicated by the title of the 
act, for providing for the uniform administration of the na- 
tional parks. In the case of two or three of the parks, at the 
time they were created special provisions were made which 
kept them out of line, so to speak, with the general adminis- 
tration of the rest of the parks. 

For instance, section 1 of this bill provides that hereafter 
no permit, license, lease, or other authorization for the pros- 
pecting, development, or utilization of the mineral resources 
within the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., or the Grand 
Canyon National Park, Ariz., shall be granted or made, 
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When these two parks were created they were not brought 
under the general provisions of the laws that apply to the 
parks, and prospecting for certain minerals was permitted 
in these two parks. This bill would withhold that privilege 
and put these two parks on the same basis with other parks 
in the country. 

Now, that is true of other parks affected by this bill. For 
instance, section 4 permits the acquisition of rights of way 
for steam or electric railways, automobile or wagon roads, 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., under 
filings or proceedings under laws applicable to the acquisi- 
tion of such rights over or upon the national-forest lands 
of the United States. 

There certain privileges were granted, and this would in- 
validate all special rights applying to this park and place 
it in the same class with other parks, and so on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, when these several 
national parks were created, in each case there would be 
some local condition prevailing that made it necessary for 
some sort of compromise. In one case they had to permit 
prospecting and in another the acquisition of rights of way. 

Now the parks have been in operation for a number of 
years. Local conditions have changed, so that now there is 
a willingness that in each case the special privilege or per- 
mit may be eliminated and all parks placed on the same 
basis. 

The operation of the parks and experience has proven 
that it is undesirable to have such special provisions, and 
also the special provisions carry an element of danger that 
might sometime prove an embarrassment. There is no 
objection to this legislation, which is to bring uniformity of 
administration in the various parks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? Of course, 
everyone will be in sympathy with the purpose of the bill. 
But what I can not understand is that a week ago, when 
this committee had a day, a bill was passed, introduced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine], which per- 
mitted in two counties in California doing exactly what is 
prohibited in section 3 of this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. No; that was forest land, and the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] 
had another effect. That bill provided that when special 
uses had been granted in the forests no other rights could 
attach during the lifetime of that special use. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In good, frank, honest language the 
purpose of the bill was to permit the building of millionaire 
bungalows on forest land. I regret that the bill was not 
opposed and I hope it will be stopped in the next body. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? I think we 
ought to emphasize, and I would be glad if my friend from 
New York can keep the distinction in mind, for the idea may 
later be helpful, that the forest lands are operated on an 
entirely different basis from the national parks. The Forest 
Service has a regular system of permitting summer homes. 
And in the Park Service they guard against that absolutely. 

Mr. COLTON. I feel sure that the gentleman from New 
York is mistaken as to the effect of the bill passed last 
week. - 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I see that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has just come into the Chamber. I have been criticizing 
the bill that he introduced which was passed last week and 
I am sorry that it passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit this fur- 
ther observation, in view of what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] has said about the two kinds of legis- 
lation coming from one committee, I think it should be 
noted that the establishment of national forests and most 
of the legislation with reference to national forests do not 
come from the Public Lands Committee but from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Personally I think that is wrong; I 
think that the Public Lands Committee should have jurisdic- 
tion over all legislation affecting the national forests, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman. ` 
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Mr. CRAMTON. But inasmuch as they do not, the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee does not have jurisdiction over the 
policy the gentleman is criticizing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How in the world did it have that bill 
last week which was reported out? 

Mr. COLTON. That bill was not a bad bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; it is a bad bill. 

Mr. COLTON. The practice has been to grant special- 
use permits to people who may establish recreational cen- 
ters, for instance, and as soon as that was done speculative 
prospectors would go in and locate mining claims and 
attempt to sell them to those who have the special-use per- 
mit. That bill was simply to stop that sort of practice in 
certain sections of California. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Personally I would be very glad if 
at this point in this discussion either the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Cotton] or the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton], both of whom are eminently qualified to do so, 
would make a statement as to the especial differences be- 
tween national forests and national parks, so far as that 
difference has any effect upon the granting of special per- 
mits for special uses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are just as different as day and 
night. Our great aim in the national parks is to eliminate 
special privileges, so that the entire park area may be open 
for the common use of everyone, and in the national forests 
they have established a policy of granting a permit so that 
if the gentleman desires he can secure a permit to build a 
summer home in the national forest, sometimes in very 
delightful surroundings. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have understood that, but what dif- 
ference is there in the general purposes of the establishment 
of national forests and the establishment of national parks 
which makes this difference in the uses to which the land 
may be put as the gentleman indicates. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not desire to criticize or commend 
the forest policy. I do want to urge this as to national parks. 
It is not feasible or desirable to permit those special privi- 
leges in national parks. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In that I agree with the gentleman 
thoroughly, but I would like to know why national forests 
are so much different that special uses should be permitted 
in them. 

Mr. COLTON. Commercial development not inconsistent 
with the conservation of the forests is permitted in national 
forests, as, for instance, the cutting and marketing of tim- 
ber that is ripe and ready for market. Also, there is a good 
deal of land in the national forests not timbered. It is 
essentially grazing land. There are other large areas of 
land that may be used, consistent with the policy of con- 
servation, for the purpose of recreation by the people, while 
the parks are entirely different. We seek in the parks to 
keep them free from commercial uses. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think that the 
permission of those special uses tends toward the conserva- 
tion of the national forests? 

Mr. COLTON. I do not think it has injured them. The 
Forest Service is very capable. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think it may 
injure them? “ 

Mr. CRAMTON. In order that gentlemen may give some 
thought to the proposition, which may arise when I will 
not at the time have the opportunity of expressing myself 
here, let me say this. An incidental use of the national 
forests for recreational purposes is not inconsistent with 
their general purpose. It ought not to be the prime purpose 
of a national forest, however. As to their carrying on a 
policy of granting privileges for the building of summer 
homes under special permits, I have no desire now to 
criticize that. I have not studied it sufficiently as to na- 
tional forests to justify an opinion. I make this one appeal, 
however. Whenever the Forest Service comes to Congress 
with any program for the building up of a big recreational 
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division in the forests, I hope the Congress will restrict the 
program to this extent, to see to it that the Forest Service 
does not carry on a recreational development with summer 
homes and all kinds of special permits in an area immedi- 
ately adjacent to a national park, because if that be done 
it means a great deal of difficulty for the Park Service. Let 
them have their development in a different area. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Lest I be misunderstood, let me say 
that I am in thorough and happy accord with the purposes 
of the National Park Service, for which the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has fought so valiantly during his 
service in the House. I would like to see a clearer and more 
specific policy established with reference to national forests. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] has asked what is the essential difference between the 
policy of the Forest Service and the policy of the Park 
Service. z 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the reasons for that difference. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If I may for a moment speak of myself, 
for several years I was a member of the coordinating com- 
mission, which dealt with certain matters relating to both 
the Park and the Forest Services, and we were compelled to 
visit parks and forests in the West. The precise matter the 
gentleman refers to was discussed very frequently by the 
coordinating commission. 

There are more than 160,000,000 acres of national forests. 
They have been set apart for economic purposes, for the de- 
velopment of the forests, for the cutting of timber when the 
timber is ripe, and for other economic uses. Mining rights 
and grazing rights are granted in many parts of the 160,- 
000,000 acres where trees will not grow. The recreational 
uses of areas in the national forests are purely incidental. 
On the other hand, the parks are set apart for two purposes 
entirely distinct from ordinary economic purposes, namely, 
for recreation and for the preservation of great natural 
scenic features as a sort of outdoor museum. Economic de- 
velopment within the parks would interfere with both of 
those purposes, while economic development within the for- 
est is precisely in harmony with the specific purpose for 
which the forests are set apart. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Now, does the gentleman happen to 
know whether the economic development of national forests 
is based upon a survey and determination of the needs of 
the national forests themselves or whether such uses are 
haphazardly granted when applications come for such use? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think when applications come both the 
general welfare of the forests and the extent to which the 
granting of the application would interfere with that are 
weighed by the Forest Service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I hope that is true. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is their policy. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My general impression has been that 
these applications have reached us only when somebody 
wants a special use. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The application, of course, comes from 
people who want a special use, and I believe the Forest Serv- 
ice weighs the circumstances and conditions very carefully. 
They may sometimes make mistakes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. If forest conservation is the principal 
interest in the matter of the granting of these uses, should 
not the department or a committee of Congress or some au- 
thority determine what uses should be granted, and then 
arrange to have those uses put into operation? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The laws give to the service the right to 
make regulations following out certain policies, and the 
policies are partly developed in the service rather than in 
Congress, but I believe if the whole question were put before 
Congress, the policy in general would be approved by those 
who understand the situation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am very glad to have this expert 
opinion from the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
TEMPLE] whose experience has given him an opportunity of 
studying the subject. I dare say most Members of the 
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House have not had any greater information on the subject 
than myself. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is a very great difference in the area 
of the parks and the area of the national forests. While 
there were 19, there are now 22 or 23 national parks. Their 
combined area is small, compared with the 167,000,000 
acres of national forests on the continent and in Alaska. I 
think there is even more than that now. These were the 
figures given me four or five years ago. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But I consider the Forest Service so 
important that I would not think of subordinating it to any 
other uses to which this land might be put. 

Mr. COLTON. May I say in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] that the Forest Service has a very 
good conservation policy. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not say they have not. I am 
trying to get information. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Whenever a man asks for a use permit, he 
makes the application to the nearest forest ranger, who, in 
turn, makes a personal examination, and then if it is in the 
interest of the public a use permit is given by the Forest 
Service to the applicant. These national forests are unlike 
the forests of the East, where you find a fence every place 
you go. In the national forests you or I could go into the 
wilderness area of the West, and if we saw a place we liked 
for a summer or recreation camp we could ask for a permit 
to build a cabin or house. In the State of Nevada nearly 
every high mountain productive of timber or pasturage or 
water conservation, every mountain that is worth while, is 
included within a national forest. The same thing applies to 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains to the west. All through Cali- 
fornia this range is to a large degree a forest reserve. There 
is no place where the public can go into the mountains un- 
less this condition prevails, and if they can find a place on a 
little stream or in a meadow on a lake, or in a timbered 
section, and it is in the interest of the public, he may make 
application for a little home site, a little place where he can 
spend a couple of months in the summer. He makes appli- 
cation to a national forest officer and a use permit is given 
to him after investigation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is that permit revocable? 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is from year to year. He pays $15 a 
year ordinarily, and it goes from year to year. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman knows I was at one time 
a forest ranger and later a forest supervisor. I know what 
the instructions are to the supervisors and rangers; and I 
know how special-use proceedings are carried on, because I 
have gone through with them many times. The instruc- 
tions, of course, are under regulations established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He is given authority to do that 
by Congress. Those instructions are that all special uses 
and all other uses to which forest areas may be put shall be 
subordinate to the fundamental purposes for which the 
forests themselves are established, which are conservation 
of the forests and conservation of the water supply. Before 
any special-use permit is issued the forest officials in charge 
must give attention to what effect it will have on these pri- 
mary purposes of the forests. That, I would say, is the 
established forest policy, and it is carried out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Tay or] is able to give expert testimony in this matter, and 
I would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that I have lived 
right adjoining a forest reserve for 50 years, so that I know 
something about forest reserves. As the gentleman has said, 
there are some 167,000,000 acres of forest reserves in the 
Western States. In my State there are about 14,000,000 acres 
in forest reserves, extending throughout a large part of the 
western half of Colorado, which is my congressional district. 
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It is quite common for people in the forest-reserve States 
to go up to some scenic place adjoining some small stream 
in the forest reserves and camp. They get a temporary per- 
mit from the forest ranger in charge, and it does not hurt 
anybody. As a matter of fact, it is a very good use to make 
of the forest reserve. Both of the two national parks in 
Colorado are ino my district and are affected by this bill, 
and I am in favor of it. It provides for a systemization of 
the handling of the national parks. 

The first bill I ever passed when I came to Congress in 
1909 was vetoed by President Taft. It was a bill to allow 
the local people to mine coal in the land adjacent to this 
Mesa Verde National Park. That coal cost nothing, while 
coal shipped in cost $17 a ton. In those days the Appropria- 
tions Committee was much more accommodating than it 
is at the present time. I at once went to see the chairman, 
Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, and he said, “I believe that bill 
is all right,” and he just put it on as “a rider” on one of 
the large appropriation bills as an amendment, and it 
passed, so that President Taft had to sign the bill contain- 
ing the exact language he had just vetoed a few days before. 
It was important at that time, 

But thereafter the local people in that Montezuma Val- 
ley opened other coal mines and discontinued the use of 


‘that coal adjoining that park, I understand, so that law is 


not now operating or necessary. At least that is the infor- 
mation I have; and therefore I do not object to the repcal 
of this first Federal law I ever enacted. I may add that I 
had the same experience when I first entered the Colorado 
State Senate 34 years ago now. The first bill I passed was 
vetoed by Governor Adams, and I waited until the next 
governor came in two years thereafter and passed the same 
bill again, and it was signed by the governor and has been 
a law ever since. The provision prohibiting the building of 
any railroad in the Rocky Mountain National Park is all 
right. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the permit renewed annually? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The forest-reserve permits? 
Some are and some are for longer, I think. At least the 
permit usually has a preference for another year, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for the rights of way. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am speaking of these permits for 
homes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Many of these special-use permits are 
issued annually, but if there is a considerable investment in- 
volved, as in the construction of a summer home, the permit 
may extend over a definite period of years. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There can be no claim for damages, 
if for some reason the permit should not be renewed and 
it would be necessary to move the home? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. However, the permittee is given 
preference in the matter of renewal; but if the decision is 
reached that it should not be renewed at the time it termi- 
nates, the permittee has no recourse. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I thank all gentlemen for the infor- 
mation I have obtained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three or four of the sections of the bill 
under consideration relate to a prohibition against the grant- 
ing of rights of way for railroads and the like through cer- 
tain national parks. I am in hearty accord with that policy, 
but I wish to inquire why the gentleman could not provide 
for a general revocation of that authority applicable to all 
national parks. 

Mr. COLTON. That is the general law, and it does apply 
to all other national parks; but an exception was made at 
the time of the creation of these particular parks, and the 
purpose of this bill is to put them in harmony with the 
general law applicable to all parks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So, after we pass this bill and it be- 
comes a law, there will be no instance where rights of way 
for utilities will be permitted, except upon the express 
authority of Congress? 
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Mr. COLTON. That is my understanding. If there are 
any left I do not know of them, and the Director of the Park 
Service did not inform us of any. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me inquire further along that line 
whether there is anything in this bill which forbids the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant rights of way in the national 
parks for the erection of transmission lines. 

Mr. COLTON. We have a general act to that effect, and 
we do not create parks any more unless we provide that the 
power act does not apply. We forbid the construction of 
transmission power lines through any of the parks. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. - 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE BOUNDARIES IN THE BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL 

PARK UTAH 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 16116) to 
adjust the boundaries and for the addition of certain lands 
to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 

considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16116) to adjust the 
boundaries and for the addition of certain lands to the 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Luce in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes a cer- 
tain addition to the Bryce Canyon National Park in south- 
ern Utah. There is an area to the south of the present 
boundaries of the park that is practically as beautiful, 
unique, and inspiring as the area that is now included in 
the national park. This bill would extend the boundaries, 
in conformity with the act we passed last year, toward the 
south and east, along the rim of the mountain on which 
the Bryce Canyon National Park is located. 

I think there is no objection to the bill. It has the favor- 
able report of the Secretary of the Interior, and the com- 
mittee was unanimous in making the report. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is it all public domain? 

Mr. COLTON. It is all public domain. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are several bills of like im- 
port on the calendar recently reported from the com- 
mittee over which the gentleman has the honor to preside 
as chairman. I wish to inquire whether there are any other 
instances where the lines of a national park are jagged 
so that the park must be straightened? We have been in- 
creasing the area of the parks in recent years, to do away 
in many instances with irregular exterior boundaries. In 
some instances the increases have been small, but in other 
instances there have been extensive increases, and some of 
them are meritorious and others are more or less involved 
in doubt as far as the record shows. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one observation I would like 
to make. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the opinion of the 
expert on national parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not respond to that description. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Everybody else would accredit that dis- 
tinction to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one observation I would like to. 
make. There are a number of cases where the boundaries 
of national parks should be adjusted in important particu- 
lars, but, as the gentleman knows, oftentimes the creation 
of a national park is a compromise and not only local in- 
terests have to be consulted but oftentimes other branches 
of the Government. There has been a great deal of diffi- 
culty in adjusting matters as between the Park Service and 
the Forest Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit there, 
there is a bill on the calendar that is coming up for con- 
sideration where the Department of the Interior takes one 
view and the Department of Agriculture takes another. 
When that bill is reached I would like to have some ex- 
planation of the varying viewpoints of the two departments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The general attitude of the Forest Serv- 
ice for many years was one of extreme reluctance to let loose 
any land, however important for park development and 
however unessential to its own program. 

I want to give the gentleman an illustration of what 
occurs in many cases. Take the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon. The Grand Canyon is one of the wonders of the 
world. In our conservation and use of that area the park 
land on the south rim is restricted to a very narrow strip, 
and adjacent to that is what is called a national forest, 
but as a national forest it does not amount to shucks. The 
trees there are not of any commercial importance. We 
ought to have a much larger area brought into the park. 
They are now trying to develop the wild life on the south 
rim, bringing deer in there, and so forth, but the deer wander 
over the line into the national forest and are shot. The 
gentleman would think it would be very easy to adjust this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have been trying for years to ad- 


‘just problems of that kind. I want to say that while the 


general attitude of the National Forest Service has very 
materially improved in the last few years, especially under 
Major Stuart, speaking of the Forest Service as a whole and 
without any criticism of Major Stuart, it still is not what it 
ought to be. If it were, these adjustments could be made 
in one omnibus bill and the subject closed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the Forest Service is 
antagonistic to giving up some of its preserves that right- 
fully belong to the National Park Service? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It seems to me the question ought to be, 
What is the greatest use to be made of the particular area? 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the character of the soil and 
what is the land best adapted to? — 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; what is the greatest use the Gov- 
ernment can make of it, and where it is true that its great- 
est use comes through the Park Service, the Forest Service 
ought to be willing to let loose. They are more willing than 
they used to be, but they are not as willing yet as they ought 
to be, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman recalls, I am sure, the 
reason the Forest Service was separated from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It happened because—I was going to 
say a little dispute, but that would not describe the situation. 
It became a national controversy as to whether Mr. Ballin- 
ger, who was then Secretary of the Interior and hailed from 
the State of Washington, should continue to have jurisdic- 
tion of the national forests. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, now the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
was a strong conservationist and at that time was Chief 
Forester. The bureau was transferred during President 
Taft’s administration to the Department of Agriculture. 
This condition has long since passed, and I am wondering 
whether the Forest Service should not be transferred back 
to the Department of the Interior where it rightfully be- 
longs. It was only an expedient occasioned by political 
exigency that caused its transfer from the Department of 
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the Interior to the Department of Agriculture, and here we 
have to-day, as illustrated by the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Cramton], an instance where there is rivalry of juris- 
diction, apparently, with respect to giving up their pre- 
serves, without consideration of what is for the benefit of 
the service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. COLTON. There is no question but what all public 
lands shculd be under one jurisdiction. _ 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman will permit, I receive no 
complaints relative to the Forestry Serviee except occa- 
sionally a complaint that the fees are a little bit too high 
or that they are a little harsh in the interest of the Govern- 
ment rather than the general public. Further than that, I 
think the Forest Service, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is doing a wonderful work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not criticizing their work, but I 
am criticizing their narrowness in not being willing to give 
up some of the land under their jurisdiction to the Park 
Service, where the land should properly be a part of the 
park area. As to the argument made by the gentleman 
from Arizona—— 

Mr. ARENTZ. Not Arizona, Nevada. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; from Nevada, where they have no 
trees at all. They are arid there in more ways than one. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am not speaking to that point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from the arid State of 
Nevada states that the Department of Agriculture should 
have jurisdiction over this service because it plants trees. 
Now, in my State we have a conservation commission that 
has taken jurisdiction over the park reserves and they are 
planting trees by the thousand and it is not within the juris- 
diction of the State bureau of agriculture. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The question is whether or not the Agri- 
cultural Department have done a good job. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is one of administration—whether 
the administration should be under one or two departments. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You would not have much respect for a 
department if, when any other department said, We want 
a part of the land under your jurisdiction,” and the depart- 
ment said, “ Oh, yes; you can have it.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. We ought to adopt a scientific method 
for the administration of the respective services in one de- 
partment and not have them overlap with conflicting juris- 
diction in two departments. 

Mr. COLTON. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
join us in the movement to place all public lands under one 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will have my support 
in that endeavor; it was a makeshift originally and ought to 
be terminated now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any member of the committee 
opposed to the bill? If not, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from New York for one hour. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the committee which 
has this bill in charge is one of the most interesting com- 
mittees in the House. It has jurisdiction of subject matter 
that comes before it which makes it one of the most impor- 
tant committees. 

I remember in 1924 when I was not on the reservation 
and was elected as an independent coming back to Con- 
gress I was to be disciplined and taken off of all important 
committees. Then some of the leaders got together to 
decide what committee can we put this fellow on so that 
he can not do any damage. So they put me on the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. I served for two years with 
that committee and it was a real liberal education. I served 
under the leadership of the distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon, Mr. Sinott, and found the work there most 
interesting. 

I have always taken great interest in public lands, and 
I know the great care that this committee takes in going 
over all its bills. I am sure that if this committee had had 
jurisdiction over the naval oil reserves this country would 


have saved itself the humiliation and shame of the scandal 
that followed. 

Sometimes Members of this House look at these bills 

affecting public land and the national parks, owing to their 
technical nature, with little consideration and throw them 
aside. I want to emphasize to the Members the necessity 
of taking great pains to study and deliberate over these 
bills. 
We haye a bill now on the Consent Calendar which F 
hope the distinguished gentleman will call up to-day. It is 
a very important bill and highly technical. I will ask the 
gentleman from Utah if the shale bill is on the Consent 
Calendar? 

Mr. COLTON. It is not. There is no bill reported out by 
the Committee on the Public Lands of that character, and 
there is no bill of that character to be called up to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; the bill came from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. It is a bill that properly belongs 
to the Committee on the Public Lands because the members 
of that committee are specially expert on such subjects, 
while our Naval Affairs Committee necessarily must spe- 
cialize in other matters. A bill of that kind ought to have 
been referred to the Public Lands Committee. 

Now, this bill as it is looks very innocuous. It provides 
for the addition of certain lands to some of our national 
parks. 

I want to call the attention of the distinguished chairman 
to a letter written by Mr. Albright, the Director of our 
National Park Service. He has rendered great service to 
his country in his attention and development of the na- 
tional park system. He studies every one of these proposi- 
tions very carefully and there is no possibility of any bill 
getting by him. 

By the bye, this bill is rather recent. It was introduced 
on January 13, 1931, and on January 17, 1931, a communica- 
tion was received from the public National Park Service in 
the Department of the Interior, and on January 20 it was 
reported out and is before the House for consideration. 
Why, our distinguished chairman of the Committee on Rules 
would say that this shows how we expedite legislation in the 
House. > 

Mr. SNELL. I want to thank the gentleman, for this is 
the first time the chairman of the Committee on Rules has 
been referred to to-day. I should be sorry to have one day 
go by without being referred to. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say that he is a good chair- 
man, the best chairman the Committee on Rules ever had. 
[Applause.] He can say no with the sweetest smile of any 
chairman of the Rules Committee that I have ever known. 

Mr. COLE. Let us keep him on the job. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, they are going to keep him on the 
job—there is no question about that. I am sorry the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] is not here. 
He has been complaining about the slow progress of our 
legislative machinery. Here is a bill which was introduced 
on January 13 of this year, on which a report was received 
from the department on the 17th of January, which was 
reported to the House on the 20th of January, and is before 
the House for consideration to-day, the 21st. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What does the bill do? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The bill provides that for the purpose 
of preserving in a natural state the outstanding scenic fea- 
tures thereof, and for the purpose of rounding out the 
Bryce Canyon National Park, the President shall be and is 
hereby authorized 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, SNELL. Before we create a national park in any 
other part of the country, is it necessary to have some out- 
standing scenic features? Is that one of the requisites for 
the creation of a national park? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It all depends upon the locality. In 
some sections of the country we have scenic features, in 
others we have swamps. 
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Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman tell me some out- 
standing scenic features of the national park that it is 
proposed to create in southern Florida, a bill for the crea- 
tion of which is to come up later in the afternoon? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That brings up a very interesting 
question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Oh, I think I can tell 
some of the outstanding features of that. My understand- 
ing is that the idea is to raise snakes down there to catch 
the fruit flies so that there will be no further appropriation 
needed for them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would be a very useful purpose. 
There might be reason for the passage of that bill, in view 
of the fact that we have appropriated millions of dollars 
to look for a fly that does not exist. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Oh, I am sure that the 
snakes will catch them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and I am quite sure that the 
Mediterranean fly is going to be cared for adequately, be- 
cause the distinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jounson], chairman of the Committee on Immigration, is 
an expert on all things Mediterranean, and he will give the 
fly his careful attention. Then if he can not obliterate it 
from the face of the earth, we must not forget that there 
is my colleague from New York, Ham Fisx, and if he sets 
about it I am quite sure that he will be able to find some 
communistic tendency in the fly, and after he has an in- 
vestigation in respect to it and gets through with it finally, 
I am quite sure that there will be no more Mediterranean 
fiy in Florida. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. It is perfectly apparent that the gentle- 
man from New York is talking to consume time. We have 
12 or 14 bills on the calendar. The gentleman is not op- 
posed to the bill now under consideration, I take it, but 
is opposed to one that may be called up later. Will the 
gentleman consent to an armistice? We will not take up 
that particular bill until all of the others have been passed; 
this arrangement will permit us to go ahead with the con- 
sideration of these other bills. That will probably take all 
or most of the afternoon. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we can do better than that. Iam 
charged with sometimes being brutally frank—it appears 
that is one of my faults. Instead of having a subterfuge 
about the matter, saying that that bill will not be called 
up until the other bills are disposed of, why not agree to 
not call it up at all until we can get more time to study the 
proposition? If the gentleman does that, I shall yield the 
floor right now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. One at a time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. COLTON. I would not want to take the full re- 
sponsibility of replying to the gentleman until I see the other 
members of the committee, but I shall reply in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I imagine that if the gentleman from 
Utah could assure the gentleman from New York that his 
committee will take up the balance of the day so that other 
matters can not come up before to-morrow, when the wet 
force will be present, he would have no more filibuster from 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; that is not necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was it not necessary yesterday after- 
noon? K 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. The gentleman himself took up 
some time yesterday. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentieman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM], the leader of the wets, took 25 minutes on an 
unimportant matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness to the gentleman from 
Maryland, the gentleman from Texas knows that he is a 
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member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and takes a 
great deal of interest in the affairs of his committee. He 
has traveled all over the world, in order to make a personal 
inspection of these buildings we are putting up in foreign 
countries, it is a subject dear to him and near to his heart 
and he was acting in the best of good faith. 

Mr. BLANTON. I gathered from his 25-minute speech 
that he wanted to convey to the House the idea that the two 
large buildings in Rome, for which we have paid $1,200,000, 
are not palaces in fact as they had been called, but are mere 
houses, That is all that I was able to gather from his talk. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It took him perhaps 25 minutes to 
make that description, but I hope the gentleman will not 
now inject another subject into the very serious discussion 
we are having on public lands. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has referred to 25 minutes occupied by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. The gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Linruicum] occupied only 15 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am glad to hear that correction. 

In all fairness, however, the gentleman might direct criti- 
cism to me in some of the things I said yesterday, but I am 
sure the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] was 
acting in absolute good faith. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think enough of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] to know that if a filibuster were 
necessary for him to carry out some project he had in mind, 
he would filibuster. That has been my idea of the gentle- 
man ever since I have known him, for 12 years. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have learned a great deal from the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] in 12 years. When I 
first came here I did not know what a roll call was. I 
learned what a roll call was from the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman learned that the roll 
could be called before the prayer, did he not? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rules of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly, and that was done. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that it was necessary at times to 
call attention to matters that were going on that should be 
corrected. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Well, I did not criticize the gentleman, 
so that the gentleman ought not to jump on me about such 
matters. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the matters have been corrected and 
that practice ceased. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the charge made that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] used more time than the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not know how much time the 
gentleman used. 

Mr. SABATH. I hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
BLANTON] will not maintain that the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. LINTHICUM] has taken up any more time than the 
gentleman from Texas 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be absolutely impossible. 

Mr. SABATH. I concede that. I think that is conceded 
by all. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I hope for the sake of brevity and in 
the economy of time I may not be diverted from the subject 
matter under consideration. 

I was replying to the gentleman from Texas as to the 
nature of this bill, and I was stating at the time when the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] asked me about 
the scenic features 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thought the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. O'Connor] answered the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, that was a partial answer. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. That was a pretty good answer. I 
want to save all of my specialized) knowledge on swamps 
until we come to that bill, because it may be necessary then. 

Now the bill would add, after a joint recommendation by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to said park by Executive proclamation, any or all of 
the following-described lands—and here is the point I am 
trying to make. Here is a description of the lands by metes 
and bounds or by description of location. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. COLTON. I have just conferred with the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Mrs. Owen], who is the author of the 
bill to which the gentleman from New York is opposed, and 
I have her permission to say that the bill will not be called 
up if the filibuster is conducted no longer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of preserving in their 
natural state the outstanding scenic features thereon and for the 
purpose of rounding out the boundary of the Bryce Canyon National 
Park, the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, upon the joint recommendation of the Secretaries of In- 
terior and of Agriculture, to add to said park by Executive proc- 
lamation any or all of the following-described lands in the State 
of Utah, which shall thereupon become and be a part of said 
park subject to all laws and regulations applicable thereto, to 
wit: South half southwest quarter section 2, south half south 
half section 3, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 4, east 
half section 8, sections 9, 10, west half section 11, west half sec- 
tion 14, sections 15, 16, east half northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, east half northwest quarter northwest quarter, north 
half southeast quarter northwest quarter, south half northeast 
quarter southwest quarter, north half southeast quarter south- 
west quarter section 17, south half south half section 19, south 
half northwest quarter section 20, west half west half east half 
northeast quarter northeast quarter section 22, north half north- 
west quarter section 23, west half section 27, and north half north- 
west quarter section 34, township 36 south, range 3 west; lots 3 
and e, south half northwest quarter section 4, northeast quarter 
northeast quarter and southeast quarter southeast quarter section 
8, township 37 south, range 3 west; west half east half southwest 
quarter section 25, unsurveyed township 36 south, range 4 west; 
lots 3 and 4, south half northwest quarter section 3, lots 1 and 2 
and south half northeast quarter section 4, township 39 south, 
range 4 west, Salt Lake meridian: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall affect any valid existing claims upon the lands herein 
authorized to be added to the park or the rights of stockmen to 
continue to drive stock over the lands now under an existing 
stock-driveway withdrawal. 

Sec, 2. That the following-described lands are hereby eliminated 
from the Bryce Canyon National Park and shall hereafter be in- 
cluded in and become a part of the Powell National Forest, subject 
to all laws and regulations applicable thereto, to wit: Section 30, 
township 37 south, range 3 west; section 25, unsurveyed township 
37 south, range 4 west, Salt Lake meridian. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 16, strike out the letter e and insert the 
figure 4.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore {Mr. SNELL] having resumed the chair, Mr. LUCE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 16116) to adjust the 
boundaries and for the addition of certain lands to the 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of additional copies of House Document No. 722, 
Seventy-first Congress, being a message from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report on the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 177) to provide for the erection of a memorial 
to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES ON CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 13587) to 
amend the act of April 25, 1922, as amended, entitled “An 
act authorizing extensions of time for the payment of pur- 
chase money due under certain homestead entries and Gov- 
ernment land purchases within the former Cheyenne River 
and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and 
S. Dak., and I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Corton] calls up the bill H. R. 13587, and asks 
unanimous consent that the same may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act authorizing 
extensions of time for the payment of purchase money due under 
certain homestead entries and Government land purchases within 
the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tions, N. Dak. and S. Dak.,” approved April 25, 1922, be amended 
so as to read as follows: 

“That any homestead entryman or purchaser of Government 
lands within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock In- 
dian Reservations in North Dakota and South Dakota who is 
unable to make payment of purchase money due under his entry 
or contract of purchase as uired by existing law or regulations, 
on application duly verified showing that he is unable to make 
payment as required, shall be granted an extension of time for 
payment of one-fourth the amount, including principal and in- 
terest, due and unpaid on his entry or purchase until the ist 
day of December, 1928; the remainder to be paid in three equal 
installments falling due on December 1, 1929, December 1, 1931, 
and December 1, 1932; all such amounts to bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum until the payment dates: Pro- 
vided, That upon failure to make complete payment of any in- 
stallment the entry shall be canceled and the money paid for- 
feited.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That any entryman or purchaser of ceded Cheyenne River 
and Standing Rock Indian lands who is unable to make pay- 
ment as required by the act of March 31, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 400), 
may obtain an extension of time for the payment due December 1, 
1930, of the total amount of principal and interest required by 
that act, for one year from the date when such sum became due 
under the provisions of said act upon the payment of interest on 
the total amount involved at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num: Provided, That such claimant for the same reason and upon 
making payment of interest may obtain an extension of time for 
one eer 385 payment of the amount due under said act on Decem- 
ber 1, 2 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this bill 
simply extends the time for the making of certain pay- 
ments on certain lands for two years. The first payment 
would be due December 1, 1930. That is extended to 1931, 
and the payment due in 1931 is extended to 1932. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. HARE. I would like the author of the bill at this 
time to explain in more or less detail the necessity for the 
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passage of this act, because other bills are pending before 
Congress purporting to grant extensions of time for the 
payment of claims due the Government. 

I am wondering whether or not we will be placed in the 
position of discriminating against one class of claims and 
in favor of another class, if there is not some outstanding 
reason for the passage of this bill at this time. 

Mr. COLTON. The testimony before the committee dis- 
closed that crops had been poor in that section of the 
country, and that the prices for crops have been low, and 
that it has been almost impossible for these entrymen to 
make their payments. We are asked to extend the time 
simply to accommodate a situation over which the people 
had no control. 

Mr. HARE. I think that condition prevails in many other 
sections. 

Mr. COLTON. I think we ought to extend the time for 
payments to the Government to other sections, too. 

Mr. HARE. I am glad to hear the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is always very fair and generous, express him- 
self in that way; but it appears to me that unless it can 
be shown that some emergency has arisen by which these 
people are unable to make these payments we should not 
go ahead and by this act suspend payments for an indef- 
inite length of time from year to year. 

Mr. COLTON. The author of the bill is not present just 
at the moment but will be here very soon. If the gentle- 
man prefers, we can call this bill up a little later and by 
unanimous consent go to the consideration of another bill. 

Mr. HARE. I will be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, the author of this bill is tem- 
porarily absent from the Chamber, but he will be here in a 
few moments. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be laid aside temporarily and that we may return to it ina 
few minutes, and that in the meantime we take up another 
“bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the bill 
now under consideration, H. R. 13587. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO RESERVE FOR PUBLIC USE CERTAIN ISLANDS ALONG THE SEA- 
COAST OF ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 11968) to 
reserve for public use scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and 
small islands along the seacoast of Orange County, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
calls up a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all rocks, pinnacles, 
having an area at ordinary high tide of less 
located in the Pacific Ocean within 1 mile of the coast of Orange 
County, Calif., be, and the same are hereby, withdrawn 
form of settlement, location, sale, or entry, in the interest of 
serving the same for park, scenic, and other public purposes. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out the words “withdrawn from all 
form of settlement, location, sale, or entry” and insert the word 
reserved.“ 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ purposes,” insert the words and 
no patent shall issue for any of said rocks, pinnacles, reefs, or 
islands under any law relating to the public lands after the 
passage of this act.” 

Amend the title. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought arose in my mind when I 
was giving consideration to this bill as to whether it would 
be acceptable to the State of California to have the title to 
these rocks, pinnacles, reefs, or islands transferred to that 
State. The basis for that inquiry is that some years back 
the title to a number of islands in northern Wisconsin lakes, 
on which no entry had been made, was transferred to the 
State of Wisconsin. Here we are only withdrawing these 
islands from settlement as a part of the public domain. 


The gentleman from California is unquestionably acquainted 
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with the character of the islands, and I ask him whether it 
is feasible to transfer the title to these islands to the State 
of California for park purposes so that they may be con- 
served for such purposes. 

Mr. SWING. As far as the end to be attained is con- 
cerned, it would be accomplished in either way. I am in 
doubt as to whether or not the State could accept title with- 
out an act of the legislature. Since the same result is to be 
attained in either way, and the only purpose of the bill is to 
preserve them against speculative entry, I hope the gentle- 
man will not press the proposal. These rocks are as much 
a part of the scenery at that place as the sunset, the ocean, 
or the curving coast line. They are enjoyed by everybody in 
a public way, and the only purpose of this bill is to simply 
keep them for the enjoyment of everybody. However, under 
the gentleman’s proposal, I fear it would be necessary to go 
to the State legislature and get an act passed to accept the 
title, just like we have to pass an act of Congress to accept 
title to private property. Therefore I hope the gentleman 
will not object, because it would just result in additional 
work and delay desirable action by Congress at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the thought that these islands shall 
be used as a sort of preserve? 

Mr. SWING. They would continue to be used in the way 
they have been used for the past 100 years. The first and 
most important thing is to preserve them as scenery. We 
do not want some one to get private title to them and put 
up billboards advertising some breakfast food. We do not 
want somebody to put up a hot-dog stand and sell wiener- 
wursts to swimmers who may go out to these islands. We 
do not want them to fall into the hands of private persons 
who might charge a fee of the fishermen who come out to 
fish off of these rocks. We want them preserved as they 
have been preserved for 100 years—for public use. Most of 
these islands are less than an acre in extent, and it was felt 
that they could not be filed upon, but now it is learned that 
it is possible to file upon them by script, and for that reason 
we want some legislation passed which will maintain the 
public character of them for the benefit, use, and enjoyment 
of the public in the future as has been the case in the past. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many are there in this group 
which will come under the purview of this bill? 

Mr. SWING. I suppose, counting all of the big ones and 
those that are under water at high tide, there are probably 
100 or 150, varying in size, varying in formation, and vary- 
ing in their scenic beauty. Some of them are very interest- 
ing in figure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Within what range of distance from 
the shore and running laterally? 

Mr. SWING. In the bill the withdrawal is limited to 1 
mile from the shore line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And for what length of distance? 

Mr. SWING. The length is Orange County, a distance 
of about 30 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any islands beyond the 1-mile 
limit? 

Mr. SWING. There are, out at a greater distance; but 
those islands are islands of considerable importance and 
do not fall within the description given here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there are no jetties of land jutting 
out of the ocean beyond Orange County on either side? 

Mr. SWING. No; these are practically all rock and there 
is very little soil on any of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So they will not require any super- 
vision by the national authorities? 

Mr. SWING. None at all; no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not press my suggestion. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Do these pinnacles, reefs, and small islands 
now belong to the Federal Government? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; the title is in the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HARE. How many people or how many residents 
do we find on these properties at present, and how would 
they be affected? 
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Mr. SWING. There are no owners. There are some 
people who are seeking to acquire title to them by scrip 
and it is for the purpose of preserving their public char- 
acter that this bill is being pushed. 

Mr. HARE. I understood the gentleman to say a mo- 
ment ago that some had already acquired title to some of 
these properties. 

Mr. SWING. I was referring to some large islands that 
are out a distance, a number of miles, from the coast. 

Mr. HARE. I notice in line 8 that they are reserved “in 
the interest of preserving the same for park, scenic, and 
other public purposes.” Would that require or entail any 
expense on the part of the Government? 

Mr. SWING. Not a nickel. The word “park” is used in 
its larger sense. Some of them are picnic grounds and 
people go out in sailboats and take their lunch and eat 
their lunch on some of the larger of these islands. In no 
sense is it intended to use the word “park” in the sense 
of a national park. The word “park” could be stricken 
out and all of the uses served just the same. 

Mr. HARE. As I understand, they are now used by the 
public. 

Mr. SWING. By the public; yes. 

Mr. HARE. And the gentleman wants to protect that 
use by preventing anyone from getting possession or getting 
title to any of this property. 

Mr. SWING. That is the sole purpose of the bill. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cor rox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

Mr.COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent now 
to return to the bill (H. R. 13587) to amend the act of 
April 25, 1922, as amended, entitled “An act authorizing 
extensions of time for the payment of purchase money due 
under certain homestead entries and Government land pur- 
chases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak: and S. Dak.,” the con- 
sideration of which was passed over a few moments ago. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] is 
now in the Chamber. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, when the bill was under 
consideration a few moments ago the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Hare] propounded certain questions, and I 
am wondering if the gentleman is ready to continue. 

Mr. HARE. Yes; the question in my mind is with respect 
to the necessity for extending the time of payment on these 
lands. Is this necessity any greater than that prevailing 
throughout the country generally? 5 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course, I do not know the condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the country generally, but I do 
know that in the area where this land is located, upon the 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, we 
have passed through a period of drought during the summer 
of 1930, and unprecedented low prices for farm products. 

There are several hundred settlers upon the Cheyenne 
River and the Standing Rock Indian Reservations who 
homesteaded these lands or purchased them at public-land 
sales. They have made a number of payments and there 
are but two payments left, one due December 1, 1930, and 
the last payment due on December 1, 1931. 

What the bill seeks to do is to step these payments for- 
ward one year by their paying interest upon the deferred 
payments in advance for that period at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

There is no question at all about the need, and unless they 
get this extension it is certain that hundreds of these entries 
and purchases will be canceled and the amounts that the 
settlers have paid will be forfeited. Most of them have paid 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the total amount due and 
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have only a small portion of it left to be pald, but the con- 
ditions are such that they can not now-pay the taxes on 
the land, if any were levied, much less meet installments. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
about how much rainfall they had there during 1929 and 
1930? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I could not tell the gentleman the 
amount of rainfall; probably 8 or 10 inches. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman ought to know that 
in order to show the House whether there is an emergency. 
Of course, I understand the gentleman would not represent 
a thing that was not true. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We did not attempt to lay a founda- 
tion for establishing an emergency by calculating the rain- 
fall. I have petitions signed by thousands of people on the 
reservations in both Dewey and Corson Counties. Most of 
the signatures are by people who owe nothing, but who want 
their neighbors to have a chance. 

Mr. HARE. But we not only have thousands but hun- 
dreds of thousands and possibly millions of people in other 
sections of the country setting forth the same reasons for 
extension of payments on farm mortgages, and in both cases 
the money is directly or indirectly due the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. But that is not before the House at 
the present time. If that question were before the House 
now, I am sure it would receive consideration. 

Mr. HARE. But the question is whether the House should 
go ahead and take an attitude toward one section of the 
country or one class of farmers, and then take a different 
attitude toward another section and another class of farm- 
ers who are in the same position for exactly the same 
reason. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say to the gentleman that it 
has been the practice of this Congress, as long as there 
have been homestead entries upon which payments were 
required, to grant extensions of payments from time to time 
when conditions were such that the homesteaders could not 
pay. This is not setting a precedent. 

We are only asking to have the payments pushed ahead 
one year. When the money is paid it goes into the tribal 
fund and lies in the Treasury drawing 3 per cent interest. 
Only the interest is distributed to the Indians. The princi- 
pal fund can not be paid to them, except by specific author- 
ization of Congress, and there is ample money to their credit 
to care for all requirements. 

Nobody opposes it; nobody will be damaged. It is an ac- 
commodation of the same character as a bank might ex- 
tend were it in the Government’s place. The Indians will 
get 2 per cent more out of the deferred payments than they 
would if the money were paid into the Treasury. They are 
that much ahead. 

Mr. HARE. If I felt that the Congress was going to as- 
sume the same attitude toward other farmers I would not 
object, but without that assurance I feel that I shall have 
to vote against the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
is on the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TO AUTHORIZE THE ACCEPTANCE OF A TRACT OF LAND ADJOINING 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the commit- 
tee, I call up the bill (H. R. 13249) to authorize the accept- 
ance of a tract of land adjoining Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Utah? 

- There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion and upon submission of 
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evidence of title satisfactory to him, to accept on behalf of the 

United States of America that certain tract of land adjoining the 

Hot Springs National Park, Ark., described as being a part of the 

north half southwest quarter section 27, township 2 south, range 

19 west, west of the ninety-third meridian, in Garland County, 

Ark., and which has been tendered to the United States of America 

as a donation and as an addition to the said Hot Springs National 

Park: Provided, That such land when accepted by the Secretary of 

the Interior shall be and remain a part of the Hot Springs Na- 

tional Park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I see no objection what- 
ever to this bill, but I rise to inquire how large the Hot 
Springs National Park is, and whether there are not certain 
rights owned by private individuals? I know that the bill 
following seeks to give the Government control over the 
former site of the Arlington Hotel. 

Mr. GLOVER. I do not know how large the National 
Hot Springs Park is, but it is not large. This will add to it 
63 acres. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many persons have private rights 
within the borders of the park? 

Mr. GLOVER. No one has any private rights. There is 
a dump on the side, and that adjoins this property. This 
bill authorizes the department to accept this 63 acres which 
has been tendered as a donation by Col. John R. Fordyce. 
Under the law they can not accept donations outside of the 
park boundaries. This is outside, and this will be a very 
valuable addition to the park. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TO PROVIDE FOR THE RETENTION BY THE UNITED STATES OF A SITE 
WITHIN THE HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK OF LAND FORMERLY 
OCCUPIED BY THE ARLINGTON HOTEL 
Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the commit- 

tee, I call up the bill (H. R. 15867) to provide for the reten- 

tion by the United States of a site within the Hot Springs 

National Park formerly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and 

Bathhouse, for park and landscape purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the site within the Hot Springs National 
Park fronting on Central Avenue and on Fountain Street, leased 
by the Secretary of the Interlor pursuant to the authority of the 
act of August 24, 1912, to the Arlington Hotel Co., and occupied 
by the hotel and bathhouse building of said company until it 
burned on April 5, 1923, shall upon the expiration on March 6, 
1932, of the existing lease therefor with the said Arlington Hotel 
Co., be kept, retained, and maintained by the United States for 
park and landscaping purposes; and no new lease shall be granted 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the erection of another hotel, 
bathhouse, or other structure thereon. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
WITHDRAWAL OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS FROM ENTRY FOR THE 

PROTECTION OF THE WATERSHED FOR LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 11969) to authorize 
the withdrawal of certain public lands from entry under the 
homestead and desert land laws of the United States for 
the protection of the watershed supplying water to the city 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves the title 
to 800,000 acres of public land, and I think it better to con- 
sider it in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will automati- 
cally resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TILSON 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the land described in this bill is all in my district. 
I would not be in favor of the withdrawal of it from entry 
if there was any reasonable hope of its being used for the 
settlement and the development of a community. I would 
be the first one to advocate the growth and development of 
a community in my district if there were any reasonable 
probability of it being done on this land. The valley in 
which this land is situated is the present source of supply 
of domestic water for the growing city of Los Angeles. In 
1912 they came to Congress and got a right of way to build 
an aqueduct; and going up into this territory they captured 
the Owens River, which at that time was running into a 
sink, evaporating and leaving merely salt and soda behind. 
As the city grew it was found necessary to purchase addi- 
tional water rights, which the city did. They have now ar- 
rived at a situation where the city of Los Angeles owns 83 
per cent of all the farm land in that community. The un- 
fortunate effect of this, of course, is that it has stopped the 
growth of the villages and towns that were dependent upon 
the agricultural community for their prosperity. The citi- 
zens in this valley feel that Los Angeles ought to complete 
the purchase of all privately owned land, at their just and 
fair value, since it is admitted that she needs the water and 
must have it, rather than have half of a community remain- 
ing there without a proper supporting area around it. A 
solution of that problem has been finally worked out in an 
agreement between the people of the valley and the city of 
Los Angeles, and the city is now committed to the proposal 
of buying all of the privately owned land in that community. 
It recently voted bonds and is beginning to purchase the 
remaining private lands. 

Since it is known that the city is committed to this policy 
there has been a growing activity of filing upon the sur- 
rounding lands which for 50 years nobody ever considered 
of any agricultural value, but because beneath those lands 
there may percolate water the ownership of the lands or 
the possession under a legal right under an application to 
enter would give a basis for complaint and a claim for dam- 
ages or an injunction against the city of Los Angeles pump- 
ing water from underneath the ground in the lower basin 
and taking it out through their aqueduct to the city of Los 
Angeles. I think the city has been fair in the matter by 
committing itself to the policy of purchasing all of the 
privately owned lands. 

We want the city to go through with that policy. They 
have agreed to do it, but now they are faced with a number 
of entries upon a lot of vacant, open land, worthless for 
agriculture but profitable for lawsuits, and as a result the 
city may find herself faced with a growing and unlimited 
obligation to purchase more lands than it may not be able 
to find money to buy. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, What is the total acreage in 
this withdrawal? 

Mr. SWING. . Three hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
acres. The withdrawal is only from those forms of entry 
for which the land is obviously unsuited, and that is the 
declaration not only of the General Land Office after a field 
survey of all the land but is the opinion held by the Indian 
Service, which has also investigated the matter, because it 
owned 66,000 acres there on which it has tried its best for 17 
years to have the Paiute Indians live. The Indians were 
unable to find a living on those 66,000 acres, and although 
the Government offered them the 66,000 acres as a gift, 
there is not a Paiute Indian to-day who is willing to live on 
that land. 

This bill reserves the right for mining, for which the land 
is primarily valuable, for grazing, for which it is valuable, 
and for hunting and fishing, as many people go into that 
area for that purpose. I trust there will be no objection to 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, some years ago there were 
discussions on the floor of the House as to Los Angeles get- 
ting its water from some other district besides that in this 
bill. 

Mr. SWING. The city of Los Angeles is one of 11 cities 
in the metropolitan water district that are engaged in at- 
tempting to get an additional water supply from the Colo- 
rado River at the present time, but that is a supply which 
is needed in addition to the supply which they now have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My memory is rather vague as to what 
legislation was pending before the House at the time, but, 
as I recall now, there was some opposition on the part of 
municipalities that came from a certain district near Los 
Angeles, and which was the district from which they were 
getting their water supply, to allowing the city of Los 
Angeles to receive certain rights. Is this the district 
referred to? 

Mr. SWING. I think perhaps this is the district referred 
to. My constituents had to go to rather extreme limits to 
call the city’s attention to the injuries which they were 
suffering. Even dynamite was used, and I do not approve 
of that, of course, but they almost had civil war over this 
matter. They have now reached a settlement and the city 
of Los Angeles has undertaken to do the fair thing and 
to pay reparation, and buy all of the privately owned land 
from those who are willing to sell it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand it, all of these 
small municipalities and settlements in this valley entirely 
approve of the withdrawal of this great amount of acreage 
from public settlement. 

Mr. SWING. I have in my possession, and I present it to 
the committee, letters from the Chambers of Commerce of 
Bishop, of Lone Pine, of Big Pine, and of Independence. 
Those are the communities involved. Also letters from the 
board of supervisors, and they admit that Los Angeles is 
entitled to protection against these speculative entries, but 
they do want Los Angeles to complete the purchase of the 
bona fide settlers who have been there a great many years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr, STAFFORD. What action has the municipality of 
Los Angeles taken toward following out that policy and 
giving evidence of good faith that they intend to consum- 
mate it? 

Mr. SWING. They have sold $38,000,000 worth of bonds. 
They have set aside about $6,000,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing the lands in the towns, and $6,660,000 for purchase of 
the remaining farms and water rights; $7,000,000 for the 
purchase of lands in Mono County and the extension and 
development of the water system in that county. I take 
their word for it. I believe they mean what they say when 
they say they intend to follow out the policy to which they 
have agreed at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman follow up that idea 
so as to give us a picture as to when they do purchase these 
rights, whether it is going to be public land without any 
settlements at all? 

Mr. SWING. For more than 50 years the lands described 
in this bill have been without settlement. They ought 
never to be settled. If they are left open it is an implied 
invitation on the part of the Government to honest, bona 
fide people to come in and settle there. Afterwards they 
find out it is a snare and a delusion; that they can not 
make a living on the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree that we should not allow specu- 
lators to go in there and exploit the city of Los Angeles, but 
what I am concerned about is whether those who are there 
to-day are going to be adequately protected in their rights 
if we withdraw these lands from settlement. 

Mr. SWING. I believe they will be adequately protected. 
I have the assurance of the city of Los Angeles to that 
effect. They have taken official action. That action has 
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had support by the overwhelming vote of the people, and I 
have every reason to believe it will be carried out to its 
completion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But have they done that in any formal 
way? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By contract or ordinance agreeing to 
purchase those rights—property rights of settlers who have 
gone in there in good faith? 

Mr. SWING. They are now sitting down around the table 
and are buying the private lands as fast as they and the 
owners can reach an agreement as to the price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sw a] has again expired. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California five additional minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of California. That includes private homes, 
private properties, buildings, and all, in these various towns 
that the gentleman has enumerated, in his valley; namely, 
Bishop, Independence, and all of those cities, does it not? 

Mr. SWING. It includes every bit of private property, 
unimproved city lots, city lots with buildings on them, any 
property the people say they want to sell the city of Los 
Angeles has agreed to buy it at its fair value. 

Mr. EVANS of California. And the city of Los Angeles is 
buying and paying the actual value of those properties, even 
the buildings? 

Mr. SWING. Absolutely. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Not being able to use anything 
at all except the water that is under the ground there? 

Mr. SWING. The understanding is that they are doing 
it in order to establish a proper feeling between the com- 
munity and the city of Los Angeles. They want them to feel 
the city of Los Angeles has done the right thing. The city 
of Los Angeles wants the good will of these people. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr. YON. This is the bill on which hearings were held on 
Saturday? 

Mr. SWING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YON. I did not get to attend the committee meeting 
on Tuesday. 

Mr. SWING. We had hearings on two different days. 

Mr. YON. I did not happen to be there when the bill was 
reported, and I did not get full information as to this situa- 
tion. Do I understand that in Mono Valley, the Owens 
Valley country, it is provided in this bill to purchase the 
property of everybody, from Mono down to Owens Lake? 

Mr. SWING. Everybody who wants to sell out. 

Mr. YON. Are there any communities or villages or towns 
of any size in this area? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. The city of Bishop is a city of 1,200 
or 1,500, but those people want to sell out. Their grievance 
in the past has been that the city of Los Angeles has been 
unwilling to buy the city lots. The city of Los Angeles has 
now committed itself not only to buying the water-bearing 
lots, but also to buy all of the cities as well. That has estab- 
lished a harmonious feeling between the two. 

Mr. YON. Does the city of Los Angeles propose to buy 
out those communities—lock, stock, and barrel—and deci- 
mate this area of population? 

Mr. SWING. The purchase of the lands in the cities will 
not turn it back to desert. We who know the situation 
know that the cities will continue. Either the city of 
Los Angeles will give them long-term leases or will sell them 
back title, with a reservation as to water rights. Thereafter 
those towns and villages will continue to exist as a base 
from which tourists, hunters, and fishermen will go in pack 
trains into the Sierras for hunting, fishing, and recreational 
purposes. 

Mr. YON. What about the water rights of those settlers 
who live there? 

Mr. SWING. There will be domestic water; and that is 
what they are interested in, of course. 
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Mr. YON. Their water supply does not detract or take 
from the available supply of the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. SWING. It would be insignificant. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is it the gentleman’s idea 
that this bill will enable the bona fide owners to take care 
of their rights and give to the city of Los Angeles the water 
rights which it needs? 

Mr. SWING. That will be the exact result of this bill, 
and that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have recently received a circular 
from a society in California objecting to this bill, and, among 
other things, it was stated that the city of Los Angeles had 
not taken proper steps to develop the upper part of the 
valley; that if those steps had been taken there would be 
no need of depriving these people of their homes. What 
does the gentleman say as to that? 

Mr. SWING. All the water in both Inyo and Mono Coun- 
ties will be needed by the city of Los Angeles, and that will 
only be half enough, in our opinion, because they are going 
to the Colorado River in addition to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition if 
there is no member of the committee in opposition to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for one hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, in justice to myself and 
members of the committee I can not consent to the passage 
of this bill without calling attention to the fact that we are 
not in possession of sufficient facts to justify its passage. 
It was unfortunate for me personally that I was unable 

to attend the hearings yesterday because I had a hearing 

before another committee which I was compelled to attend 
and I was not able to get what might be called the evidence 
in opposition to this legislation. I feel I am entitled to 
that and I feel the committee is entitled to it. So far I 
have been unable to get a copy of the hearings for the 
reason they have not been printed, the hearings having 
been completed only yesterday. 

I understood the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] 
to say that in 1913 the city of Los Angeles secured the right 
to build an aqueduct to this particular locality in order 
to obtain water for the city of Los Angeles. If the Federal 
Government gave that right to the city of Los Angeles, I 
think that any man who acquired property subsequent to 
that would be estopped from claiming that he had any 
superior water rights to that of the city of Los Angeles. If 
that be true, then a suit on his part or an injunction on 
his part, as was referred to a few moments ago by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Swine], could not possibly 
lie against the city for damages arising out of that trans- 
action. This particular reference to the hearings has not 
been made clear in my mind because I do not know whether 
it represents all the facts, and for that reason I think we 
should hesitate before we consent to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. It developed at the hearings that there 
were no water rights involved. As I understand, it is just 
a question of withdrawing lands. 

Mr. HARE. But, as I understand, the basis for this legis- 
lation is that Los Angeles needs these lands to supply water 
to its people who reside in the city limits. 

Mr. COLTON. As I understand, this bill does not deal 
with water itself only as it seeks to protect a water supply 
for the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. HARE. I think the gentleman is correct in that, but 
if I get the facts correctly Los Angeles wants this territory 
in order that it might be able to supply the city with a suffi- 
cient amount of water for the residents within the incorpo- 
rated part of the city. I feel there is a certain amount of 
merit in this proposition and justification for it. If the 
public lands can accommodate the city of Los Angeles with 
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these waters that are not needed by anybody else, then we 
ought to do it, but when, in 1913, the Federal Government 
gave Los Angeles the right to go into this valley and, you 
might say, appropriate, lay claim, or get title to something 
like 200,000 acres of land, that also carried with it the right 
to go into the ground to get water. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. That is absolutely true; but 
that does not prevent those who wish to come and settle 
on these public lands now above that underground supply 
from making settlement and claiming the right to put down 
a well, which will involve a lawsuit, the blowing up of the 
aqueduct, and things of that kind. That is the very thing 
that has been going on, and when a man found he had no 
right here he would go to another place, make another 
entry, attempt to make another development of water, and 
bring on a lawsuit. In that way scores of lawsuits were 
filed, or claims were filed. 

However, a final settlement has been reached, as the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Swine] stated, by which the 
city of Los Angeles has agreed to pay cash for all these prop- 
erties, with the improvements. The city has agreed to pay 
them the price they ask for their property and they are now 
perfectly satisfied with that settlement. However, here are 
these outlying lands that have no settlement on them, but 
which are potential of further settlement and further in- 
volvement in the way I have suggested. 

Mr. HARE. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
When the Federal Government gave the city of Los Angeles 
this right in 1913, could it not be anticipated then that when 
these wells were sunk to obtain water they would draw water 
from adjoining lands and that the Federal Government gave 
the city of Los Angeles a prior water right over or under 
lands contiguous thereto? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Notwithstanding the recog- 
nized prior rights which may be there, these lands are still 
public lands and subject to entry by settlers, and when they 
make these entries, then further claims are made. 

Mr. HARE. Then why does not the city of Los Angeles 
come to the Federal Government and ask that its rights 
within this valley be enlarged so as to take charge of these 
lands, because, as I see it, you are now asking the Federal 
Government to keep somebody else off of these lands and give 
the city of Los Angeles the rights and privileges which 
accrue therefrom without any cost. 

I understand a bill has been introduced permitting the city 
of Los Angeles to give the Government $1.25 an acre for 
these lands. I would much prefer that than to pass this 
bill, because that would provide an income to the Federal 
Government of something like $1,000,000. 

I must repeat and say that while Los Angeles may have 
some rights that should be protected, I am compelled to 
oppose this legislation to-day, because we are going into it 
hastily, and I can see a fundamental principle involved in 
it and I think it is a principle that we should guard most 
carefully. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Les. 

Mr; LANKFORD of Georgia. How can the withdrawal 
of this land from entry affect the rights of anyone who has 
already entered there? 

Mr. HARE. It does not affect their rights, but here is 
the point: The city of Los Angeles then will have the right 
to purchase the land from any individual, as it may see fit. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The city will have to go 
in and purchase the land that is withdrawn as it needs 
same. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Les. 

Mr. YON. Would the gentleman suggest an amendment 
to the bill granting the right to Los Angeles to buy all unen- 
tered land in this area? 

Mr. HARE. No; not with the facts before me. As a 
member of the committee, I would want to know all the 


facts and I would want to know all the opposition before 
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we even considered the bill, because I can see the possi- 
bility of Los Angeles, which has a municipal water system 
and a municipal power plant, going ahead and extending 
its power operations into this section and taking the lands 
acquired by purchase from these individuals and building 
a great industry there and preventing anyone from getting 
adjoining lands either by conscripting it or by settling upon 
it or homesteading it or in any other way. 

The city can go there and take the property that is pur- 
chased under existing law and exclude everybody else from 
the territory. It can then erect power plants and indus- 
trial enterprises and prevent competition entirely, and I do 
not believe the Federal Government should go ahead and 
acquiesce in the passage of this bill at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Does the gentleman know the 
location of this land ? 

Mr. HARE. Nobody seems to know the exact location. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, in the hear- 
ings a very careful statement was made as to the location of 
these lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman inform me 
as to where they are located? 

Mr. SWING. These are the outlying lands on either side 
of the Owens River Valley and the outlying lands around 
Mono Basin. All the lands that ever had any value for agri- 
cultural purposes were settled up 50 years ago. They are the 
so-called meadowlands, which are a narrow stretch down 
the valley between two high ranges of mountains, the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains upon the west, among whose high peaks 
is Mount Whitney, and the White Mountain Range upon the 
left which looks down into Death Valley. The land rises 
rather sharply from the meadowland and is simply the 
land through which water, when there is rain and melting 
snow, percolates down to the meadowland in which are 
located several hundred wells which the city of Los Angeles 
uses to augment its water supply. 

The fear is that since the water is being taken out of the 
watershed the perfecting of filings upon this worthless agri- 
cultural land, but beneath which the water percolates down 
to these wells of Los Angeles, will be made the basis of 
harassing lawsuits, either for the purpose of collecting dam- 
ages or compelling the city of Los Angeles to buy them out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then the gentleman can 
assure the House that these lands are all situated in the 
vicinity of Mono Basin and Owens Valley? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. And none of them is located 
elsewhere? 

Mr. SWING. All of them are located in those two 
counties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. s 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five more min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. Now, Mr. Chairman, another point that at- 
tracts my attention is this. I have not found any evidence 
yet where there is any great necessity on the part of the 
city of Los Angeles to have this additional water. It may 
exist. I am not prepared to deny that; but it has not been 
presented to the committee, and it has not been presented 
to the House. They may have an abundance of water in 
Los Angeles, in so far as we know. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Taxpayers are not ordinarily willing to 
assume voluntarily a burden of $38,000,000 to secure an 
additional water supply they do not need. It is generally 
the compulsion and the urgency of a situation which drives 
a taxpayer to vote an additional burden upon himself, and 
in June, 1930, the city of Los Angeles burdened itself vol- 
untarily, through its electorate, with $38,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of completing the purchase of these lands and thereby 
adding to its present water supply. 
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Mr. HARE. I appreciate a statement of that kind from 
the gentleman, but he does not yet say that this bond issue 
of $38,000,000 was for the sole purpose of getting water for 
the people of Los Angeles. It may have been, as I have 
already suggested, for the purpose of increasing its oppor- 
tunities for establishing industrial plants or increasing its 
opportunities for power plants or increasing its opportunities 
for renting this land to individuals without any competi- 
tion; I do not know. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield to me once more? 

Mr. HARE. I will be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWING. I will ask the gentleman if he has read the 
report? 

Mr. HARE. I have read the report very carefully, but I 
have not been able to read the testimony that was presented. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In the interest of fairness, allow me to 
say—— 

Mr. HARE. I hope the gentleman will not accuse me of 
not being fair in the matter. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I hold no brief for Los Angeles in this 
matter, but the towns in Owens Valley—Lone Pine, Bigpine, 
Independence, Bishop, and several small towns—have had 
their hinterland, so called, or the agricultural communities 
that they formerly depended upon, absolutely wiped out of 
existence because the water has been purchased and the 
land has been purchased by the city of Los Angeles. 

Now, the most of this $38,000,000 will go into ang be spent 
in these little towns. The city of Los Angeles stepped into 
these little towns that I have mentioned and appraised 
every lot and building, and they intend to buy every struc- 
ture in the town, and then the city of Los Angeles will own 
them. Why? Because these people claimed that they had 
the right to make a living, to deal with the farmers that 
lived on these agricultural lands which have been denuded. 
Los Angeles is going to do it by buying every house and 
every building. 

Here is a valley running from Owens Lake on the south 
to the-mouth of the canyon above Bishop, through the 
canyon to the valley in which Mono Lake is situated, and 
all tillable land in this area has been bought by the city. 
Every half mile for the full length of the Owens River 
valley below Bishop there is a pumping plant put down for 
some 100 miles. All of this land bought by the city not 
only includes the pasture but land adjacent, rocky land, 
which could have been used as a pasture if the hay land 
was used in conjunction with it. 

But the bill goes beyond that; it takes the rocky land in 
the valley beyond that of the privately owned land on both 
sides of the’ valley between the cliffs on the west side and 
the steep valley sides on the east side, and hereafter people 
can not go in here and locate a homestead or a desert 
entry except outside of the limits set by this bill. And so 
these people say that the city of Los Angeles has taken this. 
water away from them and has damaged them to that 
extent. 

That is the story, and I am giving it to you in the interest 
of honesty, because I am a member of the Committee on the 
Public Lands of the House, which committee has given con- 
siderable study to this legislation; and although I hold no 
brief for Los Angeles, I want a square deal given to this 
city and at the same time protect the public interest. 

Mr. HARE. The gentleman speaks convincingly, but I 
understand that the bonds for this $38,000,000 have not been 
sold. I do not know whether that is true; there was no 
evidence before the committee to show that the bonds had 
been sold. 

Mr. ARENTZ. All I know is what the gentlemen from 
California, Mr. Evans and Mr. Swine, have told me, that a 
part of the $38,000,000 bonds had been sold and the others 
were in the process of being sold. It is difficult at times to 
sell $38,000,000 worth of bonds within a year after issue. 

Mr. HARE. I do not see how the gentleman can give the 
House information as to what they will do with money next 
year or the year following. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. I will say that if the city of Los Angeles 
does not buy out every lot, the owners of property in the 
cities mentioned, in each town or village, they will not be 
able to proceed to develop the water, because the people are 
entitled to something, and I feel that these people should 
be bought out if they have been injured, and under the pro- 
visions of the bill and the issue of the bonds mentioned I 
think they will get it. 

Mr. HARE. Now, I want the gentleman to get this 
clearly. I am not taking the position that Los Angeles 
should not have something if it is shown clearly that the 
city gets the property for the purpose of getting water. I 
think steps should be taken to provide for it, if the city is 
willing to pay for the property, but I do not think it should 
get the water with all these lands to the exclusion of the 
public, and I feel that we should consider it further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Nevada states that 
under the provisions of the bill the settlers are protected. I 
would like to have the gentleman direct my attention to 
where there is a provision in the bill giving any special 
protection to the settlers on those lands. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I want to say that I was opposed to the 
bill before the amendments were introduced. Those amend- 
ments, I believe, fully protect all of these settlers who have 
any claim whatever. Those amendments were introduced 
by Mr. Swinc. I was opposed to the bill before they were 
offered, because protection was not given to the settlers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My thought is of those who are per- 
manent résidents. 

Mr. SWING. The language of section 2, recommended by 
the committee, was drawn carefully for the purpose of pro- 
tecting every man who to-day has an application on file or 
who has any interest, whose rights ought to be protected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there any language that 
places any obligation whatsoever on the municipality of Los 
Angeles to pay for the existing vested rights of those in the 
valley? 

Mr.SWING. That has already been agreed to and worked 
out between the settlers of the valley and the city of Los 
Angeles. What we are concerned with now is whether or 
not we shall permit to go in there an immense crowd of 
people who will go not for the purpose of farming the land 
but for the purpose of farming the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is contingent upon the idea that 
the city of Los Angeles is going to take care of existing 
vested rights of those now in the valley. Where is there any 
action on the part of the municipality of Los Angeles by 
ordinance or by declaration whereby that will be confirmed? 

Mr. EVANS of California. That is not a part of this bill, 
nor could it in any way be made a part of the bill. The 
city of Los Angeles has taken official action by ordinance 
and by resolution and in every other way that it could under 
the law, by the issuance of $38,800,000 worth of bonds for 
that purpose, and those bonds could not be sold or used for 
any other purpose. It has the money in its treasury now 
with which to buy these lands, and is actually buying them. 
That has nothing to do with the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. We could not in this bill provide for an 
adjustment of the rights between the city of Los Angeles 
and third parties who have title to lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. This bill is for the benefit of 
the city of Los Angeles, and we could provide that it should 
be conditional upon the purchase by that city of the rights 
of those in the valley. 

Mr. COLTON. The committee amendment practically 
does that as I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says that it does. 
Where does it even squint at it? 

Mr. SWING. That is not in the bill; that is in the hear- 
ings. I examined the city officials of Los Angeles who ap- 
peared before the committee. I represent those people in 


the Owens River Valley and in the Mono Basin. They are 
my constituents, and I have had their confidence and sup- 
port all of the time that I have been in Congress. 

I have been in correspondence with them from the time 
this bill first came up. I have their letters; I have the 
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declaration of the Chamber of Commerce of Bishop; I 
have the declaration of the Chamber of Commerce of Mono 
and of Big Pine and of Little Pine and of Independence. 
They have given to me their approval of the bill I am pre- 
senting here. And unless this bill goes through, those 
people will lose out, because the city of Los Angeles will balk 
at assuming an uncertain, indefinite, and ever-increasing 
obligation, which will know no limit if all of these vast 
public lands are left open for speculators to go in and file 
on merely to establish a basis for a lawsuit or for a demand 
that whatever interest they have must be bought out. 

Mr. COLTON. Further in explanation of what I said a 
moment ago, I had in mind the rights acquired under the 
public domain that have not ripened into complete title. 
Those are protected in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the prospectors’ rights; yes. 

Mr. HARE. There may be a right of those who have 
already settled and acquired title to their lands that would 
not be protected by this bill. They have the right to expect 
that other settlers would come into the community, that 
the population will increase, and that the facilities for edu- 
cation will grow, as also would the facilities for industry; 
but with the passage of this bill those opportunities, those 
facilities, will be forever cut off, and these men who have 
title to the little tracts of land will not have any equity 
arising out of the settlements or adjustments made by the 
city of Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, if these adjoining 
lands are withdrawn from entry, the properties owned by 
individuals who have already located there will decrease in 
value, and Los Angeles will, sooner or later, get the property 
for a mere song. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I confess I came into 
this discussion a little late, but, as I understand it, there are 
376,000 acres of land in this proposed withdrawal. Has there 
been any proposal for the purchase of that land by the city 
of Los Angeles? 

Mr. SWING. The proposal was made by the city of Los 
Angeles, but my constituents, the people who live in the 
Owens River Valley and in Mono Basin Valley, are violently 
opposed to the city of Los Angeles becoming the private 
owner of these lands beneath which there are valuable 
mineral deposits and over which there is valuable grazing 
land, at least in the spring of the year, and over which there 
are valuable hunting and fishing privileges which are at- 
tracting to that section of the country every year thousands 
of tourists. They do not desire this property to become the 
private property of the city of Los Angeles, and have vio- 
lently protested against the proposal to buy it. They have 
insisted that the Government retain the title but are willing 
to go far enough to say that they do not want to see the city 
of Los Angeles imposed upon by speculators. They are will- 
ing that the land be withdrawn from homestead and desert 
land entry, which are the things which would give a right to 
any one to object to the withdrawal of water which perco- 
lates below the land. The answer to it is that my people in 
my district, in these two counties, violently object to the 
city purchasing and acquiring complete title to this property. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It seems to me, if I may add, that 
withdrawing these lands from public entry will make them 
practically valueless to the people who are there now, and 
they will have to sell out. 

Mr. EVANS of California. They have already sold out. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Does anybody have any idea as to the 
actual value of these 400,000 acres at the present time? 

Mr. SWING. If the gentleman will read the report, the 
United States Government in 1912 picked out 66,000 of the 
most attractive of these public lands and offered them free 
to the homeless Paiute Indians for an Indian reservation. 
The Indians went up and took one look at it and turned 
around and left; and they have never been able to get a 
single, homeless Paiute to live upon the free offer of 66,000 
acres; and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has volun- 
tarily asked the Indian committee to pass legislation to turn 
that land back to the public domain as worthless for the 
Indian Service, and worthless for the wards of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. I observed that in the report, but that 
does not answer the question as to what value these 400,000 
acres of land may have. 

Mr. SWING. They have a value for the mineral deposits 
under them; they have a value for grazing purposes, and 
they have a value for hunting and fishing. Those are re- 
served to the Government, and from them it is assumed the 
Government will derive some revenue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It is my understanding that a 
bill was introduced in Congress authorizing the sale of a 
tract of land in the Mono Basin and the Owens River Valley 
to the city of Los Angeles at $1.25 an acre. The bill now 
under consideration appears to me, on the face of it, to be 
an effort to obtain the same advantage which would accrue 
through the purchase by the city of Los Angeles but at no 
expense to the city by reason of withdrawal from public 
entry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hare] has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. There is one further thing in 
connection with this bill about which it seems to me the 
committee should be informed, and that is with respect to 
the litigation which has heretofore existed between various 
communities and various people in the Mono Basin and the 
Owens Valley, and the city of Los Angeles. Is there in any 
way any association between this legislation and that litiga- 
tion? Does this bill in any way relieve or attempt to re- 
lieve, directly or indirectly, the city of Los Angeles from any 
of the burdens of the litigation which has heretofore existed 
or which may now exist? 

Mr. SWING. Litigation over what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Over the water rights in the 
Owens Valley. 

Mr. SWING. No; the answer is it does not relieve the 
city of Los Angeles of any obligations, if it has any, in any 
lawsuit or otherwise now pending. This bill does not in 
any way affect water rights. It does not undertake to dis- 
pose of them. It leaves the water rights as they are, but 
it does undertake to control entry upon the lands. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It must have an indirect 
effect upon the water rights—— 

Mr. SWING. Indirectly only. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Since it provides for the set- 
ting aside of lands which might otherwise have a water 
right. 

Mr. SWING. The question of the use of the water that is 
flowing underneath this land, percolating underneath the 
land, as far as the possibility of using it for irrigating the 
land under which it percolates, is set forth fully in the report 
and recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in asking to get rid of 66,000 acres of the best land which he 
now holds: 

The Indians for whose benefit the withdrawal was made have not 
occupied or used any part of it, and no Indian is residing thereon 
at the present time. This is partly due to the fact that the land 
is rough and rocky in character, but mainly because it can not 
be cultivated without irrigation. The practicability of 1naking the 
land susceptible of cultivation through the development of a 
water supply was considered. However, investigation disclosed 


that the cost of developing water sufficient for irrigation purposes 
would be prohibitive. 


Therefore the water that percolates beneath the land can 
not at any reasonable cost be brought to the surface for 


use upon that land, but, percolating on lower down into the 
meadows where the city of Los Angeles has its wells, it can 


be drawn to the surface there at moderate cost and be taken 


in an aqueduct to Los Angeles; but if filings were allowed, 
that would give persons the right to object, if they wanted 
to, or make a claim that the percolating water underneath 
the land belonged to them, and object to it being drawn off. 
That is what we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I must admit that this legis- 
lation is new to me and I am not as well informed about it 
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as I should be, but in reading the report of the commis- 
sioner, in the last paragraph I note the following language: 

I have been of the opinion that it would be better to withhold 
legislation until it was determined what particular tracts were 
needed by the city to protect its water supply and then deal with 
the matter as a whole. If, however, it is the pleasure of the Con- 
gress to proceed with the present bill, which is confined to the 
Owens River Valley, I see no objection thereto, 

Heretofore, or as of this date, as I understand the situa- 
tion, there has been no selection by the city of the definite 
tracts required by it to protect its watershed. Conceding 
for the moment the advisability of withdrawing from public 
entry a tract of land which will give the city of Los Angeles 
the same protection which it would get were it to purchase 
the land, conceding the advisability of adopting such a 
policy, the question remains, nevertheless, whether or not 
we should now withdraw from public entry approximately 
400,000 acres of land before the city has actually determined 
the tracts that it will require to accomplish the end sought 
to be accomplished. 

Mr. SWING. The answer to that is this: The very lands 
described in this bill are lands which have been specifically, 
scientifically, and carefully selected as the lands necessary 
for the protection of the watershed of the city of Los Angeles, 
and the statements of the commissioner is in error to that 
extent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then, it seems to me, the 
commissioner should submit another statement correcting 
that error before we pass upon this legislation. - 

Mr. SWING. These lands are what are known technically 
as outwash lands—that is, lands that slope toward the basin 
in which the wells of the city of Los Angeles are located. 
It was through the application of the city of Los Angeles for 
the executive withdrawal of these lands that the investigation 
was made, and they were the ones who first determined 
that these lands were within the area which could be used 
to harass them with lawsuits and claims, for damages. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the reference 
made by the gentleman from Arizona, because I had noticed 
the report of the commissioner. That was one of the reasons 
why I was interested in seeing that we should not consider 
this bill at this particular time. I think I made that clear 
at the outset, that in justice to myself I do not feel that 
sufficient information and sufficient evidence has been pre- 
sented to warrant the committee in taking action upon this 
bill to-day. I am still of the opinion that we are acting 
hastily upon this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserved time in oppo- 
sition to this bill primarily to have a full explanation of its 
purport. It was only reported on yesterday. Hearings were 
had as recently as Saturday last. The letter of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office criticizing the scope of this 
bill was written as late as January 5, only two weeks ago. 

I wish the gentlemen who are representing Los Angeles 
would correct me if I am in error in making this statement: 
The city of Los Angeles was willing to purchase these up- 
lands, these lands for water-reservoir purposes, at $1.25 an 
acre. Are these the identic lands or a part of the identic 
lands which some years back the municipality of Los Angeles 
was willing to purchase at $1.25 an acre so as to protect its 


‘water rights? 


Mr. SWING. There was a bill introduced to that effect, 
but an adverse report was made upon it by the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the city of Los Angeles was then 
willing to purchase these lands for $1.25 an acre. How 
long back was it that the city of Los Angeles was willing to 
purchase these protective water-right lands at $1.25 an 
acre? 

Mr. EVANS of California. If the gentleman will permit, 
I will make this statement, although it is a meager state- 
ment as to information: A bill was introduced by one of the 
representatives of Los Angeles County to that effect, but 
according to my understanding no official action was ever 
taken by the city of Los Angeles authorizing the purchase 
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of such lands. As to that I have no definite knowledge, 
but my information is that no official action was ever taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Taking up the question of what the 
municipality of Los Angeles has undertaken to do to protect 
the rights of the settlers in that valley, emphasis has been 
laid here on several occasions that the bonds issued will 
protect them. I questioned the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Swine] quite at length to ascertain whether there had 
been any specific ordinance obligating the city of Los An- 
geles to indemnify them at their appraised value, but I have 
not as yet received any definite information as to that. As 
I understand the situation, these people in the meadow 
lands below have certain rights to have their water con- 
tinued from the lands above, and if they have should we 
act upon merely the position of chambers of commerce in 
some of these settlements, which can not be considered to 
represent all the settlers in the meadow lands below? I 
think we should have some assurance, before we grant these 
rights, that the city of Los Angeles will agree to pay those 
who wish to sell a reasonable price for their lands. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is, the present value of the 
lands? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The present value; yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, after this bill is passed and 
becomes a law and the Federal Government is given the 
right to withdraw these lands from settlement the lands 
which are now occupied and owned will depreciate in value. 

Mr. SWING. Not at all. It will not have any such effect 
at all. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not? 

Mr. SWING. Because everybody out there will know that 
these lands are absolutely worthless and have no potential 
value. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am referring to the lands that are 
now owned by settlers. . 

Mr. SWING. They already have an agreement. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Those lands have been ap- 
praised, and they have issued bonds to buy them at that 
value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says the lands have been 
appraised—appraised by whom? 

Mr. EVANS of California. By both the city of Los Angeles 
and the people who own the lands. They have entered into 
an agreement as to the value of a large portion of the lands, 
and possibly all of them, and there is no trouble as to 
that. The city of Los Angeles and the owners have come 
to a conclusion as to the value of the lands, and the city 
of Los Angeles has determined the necessary amount of 
money it must have for that purpose. The city of Los 
Angeles has voted bonds and sold a part of them and 
actually entered into an agreement with the owners of the 
lands. The value of those lands will not be affected by this 
action at all, because it has been determined what price 
they will pay for those lands, not only the lands but the 
improvements on the lands, the buildings, and other 
improvements. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, those are conditions prece- 
dent to the legislation, of which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia may be thoroughly convinced, but there is nothing 
in the legislation to bind anybody. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I do not follow the non sequitur of the. 


gentleman from California, who says this legislation does 
not affect the holdings of people down in the meadow lands, 
and yet he says the city of Los Angeles is willing to purchase 
their rights. 

Mr. EVANS of California. It is doing that, and will con- 
tinue to do that regardless of action on this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it does not affect the value of the 
lands they are purchasing and if it can not possibly affect 
the value, why should the city of Los Angeles be willing 
to purchase them, if their rights are not affected by this 
legislation? 

Mr. EVANS of California. The gentleman has not gotten 
the purport of this bill. It is to prevent others from going 
further into the mountains and into the waste lands and 
settling on these Government lands and establishing im- 
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provements and then coming back to the city of Los Angeles, 
as they have in the past, and saying, Now, buy me out 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the only argument in favor of 
any meager consideration of this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Does the gentleman consider this is a perpetual 
withdrawal of these public lands? 

Mr. EVANS of California. No; I do not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is any term contemplated? 

Mr. EVANS of California. It could be opened to public 
entry next year or the next day after this is passed: and 
there are certain uses of this land that are not withdrawn, 
the mineral rights, the grazing rights, and various other 
uses, including recreational purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield to 
me on that point? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
to ask a question of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. There is nothing in this bill 
which limits the period of the withdrawal? 

Mr. EVANS of California. Certainly not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me call attention to the fact that 
the withdrawal, according to the language of the bill, is for 
the purpose of protecting the watershed supplying water to 
the city of Los Angeles, State of California, and it is to be 
reasonably inferred that the withdrawal will be as long as 
may be necessary to insure the protection of the watershed 
for the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. That is exactly the point I 
was going to make in that connection. 

It strikes me that the purpose of this bill is to give the 
city of Los Angeles the same benefit, through withdrawal of 
this large acreage, that she would get were she compelled 
to pay the $1.25 an acre. To the end that the city of Los 
Angeles purchase land, there was introduced by the Member 
from the city a bill authorizing the sale of this acreage of 
land to the city of Los Angeles at $1.25 an acre; but because 
that would impose a burden of approximately $500,000 upon 
the city it was elected by the Representatives of the city in 
Congress to obtain without cost exactly the same benefit 
which would accrue to her through purchase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I may 
say that the bill referred to obligating the city of Los An- 
geles to pay a dollar and a quarter an acre was introduced 
in this Congress on May 28, 1929, by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Cram]. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COLTON. I think it can be safely said, in answer to 
what the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Douctas] has said, 
that the city of Los Angeles is perfectly willing even now to 
pay the $1.25 an acre, but we doubt very much—I personally 
doubt very much—the wisdom of selling or transferring the 
title in fee simple to this vast tract of land to the city of 
Los Angeles. They could shut off grazing, they could shut 
off mineral development, they could stop rights of way, and 
stop the moving of stock from one side of the valley to the 
other, and this might seriously handicap the Government in 
the administration of the rest of the public domain in that 
section. I believe the committee would be opposed to the 
sale of the land. 

Now, if I may say one word with reference to the point 
raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curypetom], it 
was brought out in the committee, and I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin also, that the committee did go 
into the matter of protecting the rights of owners of prop- 
erty. It was believed by some that this withdrawal would 
actually enhance values because this is not valuable as ter- 
ritory for prospective settlers, but, in effect, gives to those 
people in Owens Valley almost a monopoly on some of the 
resources, and, indeed, some members of the committee 
raised the point that it would create a monopoly and that 
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these people living there could enjoy all the benefits of 
grazing that they have heretotore enjoyed and keep other 
people out. So we feel that the rights of third parties are 
not only fully protected, but are perhaps enhanced in value 
by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may state that at the beginning of 
consideration of this bill I was apprehensive their rates 
were not as secure as they would be without this bill. 

Mr. EVANS of California. They are all in favor of this, 
I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I think there is considerable 
force in what the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] has 
just said in opposition to the policy of selling this land to 
the city of Los Angeles. There may be great weight at- 
tached to what the gentleman has just stated to the com- 
mittee. 

Yet it strikes me, nevertheless; that inasmuch as the 
Public Land Commission is about to submit a report to the 
President for transmission to Congress dealing with the 
whole question of administration and disposition of the 
public domain, it may be a little hasty at this time to 
authorize the withdrawal of such a large tract of land prior 
to having received that report, because it may contain rec- 
ommendations which will dispose of just such situations 
as this, possibly through ceding the land to the State for 
State control and administration or through any one of a 
number of different expedients. 

Mr. COLTON. We will be glad to answer that in our 
own time, because I do not want to take all of the time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very pleased that the gentleman 
is so considerate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield to 
me further? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Further, in connection with 
this legislation, it seems to me we should have a fair and 
a frank statement of the history and the present status 
of the litigation which has been in existence for many 
years, since approximately 1907, as I recall, between the 
residents of Owens Valley and the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. COLTON. The committee thought it had that infor- 
mation, Representation was made to our committee that 
the matter had been adjusted or was being adjusted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Who made the representa- 
tion? 

Mr. COLTON. City officials of the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. But did any of the Owens 
Valley people make any such representation? 

Mr. SWING. I speak for the people of Owens Valley, 
and I am authorized by them, both directly and indirectly, 
legally and otherwise, to speak for them, and I speak for 
them now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. What was the evidence in 
the hearing? 

Mr. COLTON. Settlement is being made by conference 
across the table and all the people were to be satisfied as 
far as it is possible. The matter is in process of adjust- 
ment and the city of Los Angeles has the money to make 
these purchases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Can the gentleman from 
California tell the House how much water is now being 
developed in the Mono Basin and the Owens Valley for 
the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. SWING. The acqueduct is expected to carry—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I know that, but how much 
has been developed? 

Mr. SWING. Somewhat less than the amount that the 
acqueduct was expected to carry has been developed, but in 
a little while we expect to add to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then the city is now doing 
exactly what the gentleman from California during the 
consideration of the Boulder Dam bill said the city could 
not do. It was said then that the city could not increase 
the amount of water from the Mono Basin and Owens 
Valley, while opponents insisted that the supply of water 
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could be materially increased from that source. Now, the 
city is doing precisely what at that time it was said the 
city could not do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have obtained further scientific 
information. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I take 
this opportunity to reply, in part, to the objections raised 
recently by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O’Connor], and 
possibly others, to the bill providing for establishment in 
Florida of the Everglades National Park. I am sure that 
some of my colleagues are laboring under the wrong impres- 
sion as to the exact situation. The fact of the matter is 
that, under the provisions of this legislation, the State of 
Florida purports to cede to the United States Government, 
free of cost, some 2,000 square miles of land, or approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 acres. This land, in the main, is embraced 
in Florida’s great Everglades area. The total area of the 
Everglades is some 6,250 square miles of land. This land 
was ceded to the State of Florida under the act of Congress 
generally known as the swamp and overflowed lands acts, 
passed in 1850. 

Under the terms of this act, States receiving Federal lands 
were to use the moneys derived from portions sold to reclaim 
and develop the other portions of such lands. Florida re- 
ceived some 20,000,000 acres of Federal lands in this manner, 
and has brought about marvelous improvements and devel- 
opment of same throughout the State of Florida. The State 
embraces in all some 33,000,000 acres of land. 

On this 6,250 square miles of Everglades land, the State 
of Florida and its subdivisions have already expended about 
$68,000,000. These lands have been drained, reclaimed, and 
developed into probably the richest and most productive 
lands in the world, not excepting the famous Valley of the 
Nile. Farms have been established, homes built, roads con- 
structed, canals dredged; in fact, all manner of improve- 
ment has rapidly taken place in this great fertile section. 

These lands are now sending hundreds of carloads of 
nourishing winter vegetables annually to the other States 
of the Union. It is also furnishing fruits and other prod- 
ucts of almost all kinds common to tropical and semitropical 
lands. At the southernmost portion of this section is the 
area which the State of Florida purports to cede to the Fed- 
eral Government for a national park. My colleagues, I dare 
say that some of this land is worth $500 per acre. While 
portions of it have very little commercial value at this time, 
it occurs to me that the offer of Florida to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a most magnanimous one; the Federal Govern- 
ment in turn, of course, would preserve, develop, and care 
for the national park. There would be preserved nature as 
it is found and as it would develop for the pleasure, enjoy- 
ment, and approval of all mankind throughout the land. 
Flowers, trees, plants of great variety, birds, wild animals, 
practically all inhabitants of fresh and sea water; in fact, 
nature abounds there in all of its gorgeous splendor. No 
greater rhapsody of nature can be found anywhere than that 
which exists in the Florida Everglades. 

The people of our Nation are entitled to share the benefits 
and pleasure of its wonderful natural beauty, but I shall not 
attempt to stress the many good reasons why the tropical 
Everglades Park should be established; but I do desire to 
say that I resent most forcefully the attack of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma and to suggest he undoubtedly has never 
been to Florida, because I can not believe that he could have 
observed Florida and still have the picture in his mind just 
suggested. The beauty and greatness in every respect of 
the State of Florida would have instantly faded from his 
mind any unpleasantness or adverse opinion. 

Florida offers the greatest opportunities in almost every 
respect, of any State in the Union. Not only does it offer 
opportunity in health, contentment, and beauty, but also 
financially and industrially as well. Somehow, I believe 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is himself aware of this fact. 
And-as for the statement of my friend from New York, I 
deny that the Federal Government has any right to meddle 
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in the local tax affairs of any sovereign State. In fact, we 
are now experiencing entirely too much bureaucracy and 
Federal interference and domination in the internal affairs 
of State government. It is strictly the functions, preroga- 
tives, and powers of the respective sovereign States to dic- 
tate and guide their own local tax affairs, and the Congress 
of the United States should not undertake by direction or 
indirection to withhold national legislation in retaliation for 
a local State tax law. The State of Florida can and will 
settle her own local tax affairs, and does not need, and will 
not accept any dictation of same from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Possibly the State of Florida should or should not 
have a State income tax law, but that is its own responsibil- 
ity and its own choice, and it is not the right of the Congress 
to say what Florida should do in this and other local tax 
matters. In local tax matters my State is acting in its full 
right as a sovereign State, and my colleagues are well aware 
that these local tax matters have no bearing on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

This park, when established, will be the scenic pride of 
the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is through, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, briefly, let me see if it is 
possible to clarify the purpose and intent of the bill, and the 
primary facts in relation to it. I think the city of Los 
Angeles would be ready and willing to purchase this land 
of the Government at a dollar and a quarter an acre, but 
I think it would be an unwise thing on the part of the Con- 
gress to permit the sale of this tract of land so that the 
city would have absolute ownership over it. There are cer- 
tain public interests which ought to be safeguarded and 
protected in this particular area. One of these is the mining 
interest and the other is the grazing interest. Then, also, 
there is the natural attractiveness of the country. It is the 
last of the wild part of California and is very valuable for 
game and fish and for recreational purposes. The national 
forests come down to the edge of this withdrawn land, and 
over this land must go the cattle and the sheep which go in 
under permit of the Government to pasture in the national 
forest. There is some valuable pasturage, grazing on this 
public land, which keeps the cattle alive as they pass over it. 
The people in my district are unalterably opposed to either 
selling this or giving it to the city of Los Angeles. We want 
the title to remain in the United States for public purposes. 
There is nothing that the United States loses by this bill. 
If any subsequent Congress should discover, through some 
modern Hatfield, a way to make rainfall in what has here- 
tofore been called Death Valley, then this land suddenly 
might possess some other value, and then Congress could 
open the land without any difficulty or make any other use 
of it that it saw fit. The land will remain the property of 
the United States, to be dealt with as the United States sees 
fit. 

The difficulty is that a great and furious controversy has 
raged between the city of Los Angeles and the settlers in 
this valley. That controversy has now been settled by 
agreement. Mr. Evans here represents the city of Los 
Angeles and I represent the settlers in this valley. The 
agreement is that the city of Los Angeles will complete the 
purchase of every piece of private property whose owner 
desires to have the city of Los Angeles buy it. A committee 
of 10, representing the lot and property owners in my dis- 
trict, of this community, met with another committee from 
the city of Los Angeles, and they have appraised the prop- 
erty. Every lot has had a picture taken of it, and has been 
appraised, and a description of it set down, and the city 
of Los Angeles has voted a bond issue and sold the bonds 
and has set aside certain money for the purchase of so 
much farm land and so much for the purchase of the city 
land. I am willing to express my confidence in the asser- 
tions made by the city of Los Angeles, that they intend to 
go through with this proposal. I think it is unfair on the 
part of any man here without any evidence to impugn the 
motives of the city in going through with this settlement 
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with these people in my district. If this tract is left open, 
then professional locators will stir up people at present un- 
employed and get them to settle on the land, not for any 
bona fide agricultural purpose, because, as declared by the 
General Land Office and by the Indian Office, the land is of 
no value for agricultural purposes. I have inspected the 
lands and the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Arentz] has 
inspected the land, and we assure you that the land has no 
value for farming purposes at all, except, possibly, to farm 
the city of Los Angeles if speculators get in there; and I 
ask you not to be a party to a group of people who are try- 
ing to make money, not by farming the land, but by farm- 
ing the city of Los Angeles. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no more general debate, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The following committee amendments were reported and 
agreed to: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “from,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of lines 5, 6, and 7 and insert in lieu thereof 
“settlement, location, filing, entry, or disposal under the land 
laws of the United States for the purpose of protecting the 
watershed supplying water to the city of Los Angeles, State of 
California, to wit:“ 

Page 14, line 13, strike out “and the west half southeast 
quarter section 9” and insert “the northwest quarter southeast 
quarter and south half southwest quarter southeast quarter sec- 
tion 19.” 

Page 24, line 14, after the word “ Diablo,” strike out “ base and 
meridian, in California, containing approximately 182,300 acres, 
more or less,” and insert “meridian; the south half southeast 
quarter, the east half southwest quarter, and the northwest 
quarter section 1; section 2; the west half, and the southeast 
quarter section 11; the north half southeast quarter, and the 
north half south half southeast quarter section 12; the south 
half south half northeast quarter, the south half northeast 
quarter southwest quarter northeast quarter, the south half north 
half southeast quarter northeast quarter, the north half north- 
east quarter southeast quarter northeast quarter, the east half 
southeast quarter northeast quarter northeast quarter, the north 
half northeast quarter northwest quarter, the southwest quarter 
northeast quarter northwest quarter, the northwest quarter 
northwest quarter, the north half southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, the southwest quarter southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, the south half southeast quarter southeast quarter north- 
west quarter, the southeast quarter northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, the southwest quarter southwest quarter, east half 
southwest quarter, and the west half southeast quarter section 
13; the west half, and the south half southeast quarter section 
24; all in township 2 north, range 25 east, Mount Diablo me- 
ridian; the east half east half, the northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, and the south half southwest quarter section 21; the 
west half, and the west half east half section 22; the east half 
northwest quarter, and the northeast quarter northeast quarter 
section 23; section 24; section 25; the southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, the east half northwest quarter, the southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, the southwest quarter, the south half south- 
east quarter, and the northeast quarter southeast quarter section 
26; the southeast quarter northeast quarter, the northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, the south half northwest quarter, and the 
south half section 27; section 34; the west half, and the west 
half southeast quarter section 35; all in township 3 north, 
range 25 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the east half east half, the 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, and the southeast quarter 
southwest quarter section 1; the east half southwest quarter, and 
the south half southeast quarter section 10; the south half south 
half, the north half southeast quarter, and the east half north- 
east quarter section 11; the east half northwest quarter, the 
northeast quarter southwest quarter, and the east half section 
12; all in township 1 south, range 26 east, Mount Diablo merid- 
ian; the southwest quarter northeast quarter, and the west half 
southeast quarter section 9; fractional east half southeast quarter 
section 10; fractional northwest quarter northwest quarter, the 
southwest quarter northwest quarter, the north h southwest 
quarter, and the east half southeast quarter section 13; fractional 
southeast quarter northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter 
section 14; the east half east half, and the southwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 15; the northeast quarter northeast 
quarter, and the northwest quarter northwest quarter section 22; 
the west half east half section 23; the north half northeast quar- 
ter, the southwest quarter northeast quarter, the east half north- 
west quarter, and the east half southwest quarter section 24; the 
northeast quarter northwest quarter, the southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, and the northwest quarter southwest quarter sec- 
tion 25; the northeast quarter northwest quarter, and the north 
half southeast quarter section 26; the west half northwest quar- 
ter, and the northwest quarter southwest quarter section 27; the 
east half southeast quarter section 34; the southwest quarter 
northwest quarter section 35; all in township 1 north, range 26 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; all fractional section 2; section 3; 
section 4; section 5; the east half east half section 6; the north 
half, the north half south half, and the north half south half 
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south half section 7; section 8; section 9; the northwest quarter 
northwest quarter, the west half southwest quarter, the south- 
east quarter southwest quarter, the southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter northeast quarter section 10; fractional north- 
east quarter southwest quarter, and fractional south half south 
half section 11; all fractional section 14; section 15; tae north half 
north half, the southwest quarter northwest quarter, the north- 
west quarter southwest quarter, the northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, and the south half southeast quarter section 17; the 
south half northwest quarter northeast quarter, the south half 
northwest quarter, the south half north half northwest quarter, 
and the northeast quarter southwest quarter section 18; the 
southwest quarter southwest quarter section 19; the north half 
northeast quarter section 20; all fractional section 21; all fractional 
section 22; all fractional section 23; all in township 2 north, range 
26 east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 1; section 2; section 3; 
section 4; the north half, the southwest quarter, and the north 
half southeast quarter section 5; section 6; the east half, the 
northwest quarter, and the east half southwest quarter section 7; 
the west half, the southwest quarter northeast quarter, the north- 
west quarter southeast quarter, and the south half southeast 
quarter section 8; the east half, the east half west half, the north- 
west quarter northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter south- 
west quarter section 9; the north half, the southeast quarter, and 
the north half southwest quarter section 10; the north half, the 
north half south half, the southeast quarter southeast quarter, 
and the southwest quarter southwest quarter section 11; the 
north half north half, the southwest quarter northwest quarter 
the northwest quarter southwest quarter, the northeast quarter 
southeast quarter, and the south half northeast quarter section 
12; the southwest quarter northwest quarter section 13; the 
south half, the south half north half, and the north half north- 
west quarter section 14; the south half, the south half north 
half, the northeast quarter northeast , and the northwest 
quarter northwest quarter section 15; section 17; the east half, 
the west half west half, and the southeast quarter southwest 
quarter section 18; section 19; section 20; section 21; section 22; 
section 23; the northeast quarter southwest quarter, and the 
southwest quarter southwest quarter section 24; the north- 
west quarter northeast quarter, the northwest quarter, and 
the north half southwest quarter section 26; section 27; the east 
half, the northwest quarter, the south half southwest quarter, the 
south half north half southwest quarter, and the northeast 
quarter northeast quarter southwest quarter section 28; the north 
half northeast quarter, the north half southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, the southwest quarter southwest quarter northeast 
half northeast quarter northwest quarter, the south- 
west quarter northwest quarter northwest quarter, the north 
half souhwest quarter northwest quarter, the northwest quarter 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, the south half south half 
northwest quarter, the southwest quarter, the south half south- 
east quarter, the south half north half southeast quarter, the 
north half northwest quarter southeast quarter, and the north- 
west quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter section 29; the 
west half, the southeast quarter, the west half northeast quarter, 
the southeast quarter northeast quarter, the south half northeast 
quarter northeast quarter, and the northwest quarter northeast 
quarter northeast quarter section 30; the east half, the north- 
west quarter, and the north half southwest quarter section 31; 
section 32; the west half, the west half east half, and the north- 
east quarter southeast quarter section 33; the southwest quarter 
northeast quarter, the northwest quarter, the north half south- 
west quarter, the southeast quarter southwest quarter, and the 
southeast quarter section 34; all in township 3 north, range 26 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, and the northwest quarter southwest quarter section 13; 
the west half southeast’ quarter section 14; all fractional section 
17; all fractional section 18; section 19; the south half north- 
west quarter section 22; the northwest quarter section 24; the 
south half, the northeast quarter, the south half northwest quar- 
ter, and the northeast quarter northwest quarter section 25; the 
southwest quarter section 30; all in township 1 north, range 27 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; all fraction section 6, township 
2 north, range 27 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the east half, the 
northwest quarter, the north half southwest quarter, and the 
southwest quarter southwest quarter section 1; section 2; section 
3; section 4; section 5; section 6; the north half, and the north half 
southwest quarter section 7; the west half, the west half northeast 
quarter, the northeast quarter northeast quarter, and the south 
half southeast quarter section 8; the east half, the northwest 
quarter northwest quarter, and the south half southwest quarter 
section 9; the north half northwest quarter, the southwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter section 10; the east half the northwest quarter, the east half 
southwest quarter, and the southwest quarter southwest quarter 
section 11; section 12; the north half, and the southwest quarter 
section 13; the south half northeast quarter section 14; the south- 
west quarter southwest quarter section 15; the northeast quarter, 
the north half northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter north- 
west quarter section 17; the north half northeast quarter section 
19; the northwest quarter northwest quarter section 21; the west 
half, the west half northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter 
section 24½ the north half, and the east half southeast quarter 
section 25: the south half northeast quarter section 26; all in 
township 3 north, range 27 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the 
north half section 3; the north half section 4; the north half sec- 
tion 5; the north half section 6; all in township 1 south, range 28 
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east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 1; section 2; section 3; the 
east half, and the southwest quarter section 4; the east half 


southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter section 8; section 9; 
section 10; section 11; section 12; section 13; section 14; section 
15; the east half, the northeast quarter northwest quarter, and 
the south half southwest quarter section 17; the northwest 
quarter section 18; the south half northeast quarter, and 
the south half section 19; section 20; section 21; section 22; 
section 23; section 24; section 25; section 26, section 27; 
section 28; section 29; section 30; section 31; section 32; sec- 
tion 33; section 34; all in township 1 north, range 28 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian; the east half, and the northwest 
quarter section 1; section 2; the west half section 3; sec- 
tion 4; the south half northeast quarter, and the north 
half southeast quarter section 5; fractional northwest quarter, 
the south half northeast quarter, and fractional southeast quarter 
section 6; section 9; section 10; section 11; the east half, and the 
southwest quarter section 12; section 13; the southeast quarter 
section 14; the north half, and the southwest quarter section 15; 
all fractional section 21; the east half, the northwest quarter, the 
north half southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter south- 
west quarter section 22; section 23; section 24; the east half, the 
east half west half, and the west half southwest quarter section 
25; section 26; the east half east half, and the west half south- 
west quarter section 27; the east half section 34; section 35; all 
in township 2 north, range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; sec- 
tion 1; the south half section 2; the east half northeast quarter 
section 3; the south half south half, and the northwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 4; the south half the north half north- 
west quarter and the southwest quarter northwest quarter section 
5; the east half, and the northwest quarter section 6; section 7; 
section 8; the north half north half section 9; the north half 
northwest quarter section 10; the east half, the southwest quarter, 
and the east half northwest quarter section 11; section 12; the 
north half, and the east half southeast quarter section 13; the 
northeast quarter section 14; the west half, and the south half 
southeast quarter section 17; section 18; the east half, and the 
northwest quarter section 19; the northwest quarter section 20; 
the southeast quarter section 21; the north half section 22; the 
south half section 23; the east half northeast quarter section 24; 
the south half section 29; section 30; section 31; the northeast 
quarter, the southwest quarter, and the north half southeast 
quarter section 32; section 33; the south half, and the northwest 
quarter section 34; the southwest quarter section 35; all in town- 
ship 3 north, range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; fractional 
northwest quarter, the northwest quarter, southwest quarter, frac- 
tional east half southwest quarter, and fractional southeast quar- 
ter section 4; fractional east half, the northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, the south half northwest quarter, and the south- 
west quarter section 5; the north half, the southwest quarter, 
the south half southeast quarter, and the northeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 6; section 7; the east half northeast 
quarter, the southwest quarter northeast quarter, the east half 
northwest quarter, the southwest quarter northwest quarter, the 
southwest quarter, the south half southeast quarter, and the 
northwest quarter southeast quarter section 8; all fractional sec- 
tion 9; all fractional section 10; fractional west half section 14; 
the east half, the southwest quarter, and the north half northwest 
quarter section 15; section 17; the east half, the southwest quar- 
ter, the south half northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter 
northwest quarter section 18; section 19; section 20; the west 
half, the northwest quarter northeast quarter, the east half 
southeast quarter section 21; the west half, and the north half 
northeast quarter section 22; the north half northwest quarter 
section 23; the northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 27; the northeast quarter, the north 
half northwest half, the northwest quarter southwest quarter, 
the south half south half, and the northeast quarter southeast 
quarter section 28; the north half, the southwest quarter, and 
the north half southeast quarter section 29; section 30; section 
$1; section 32; the south half, the northwest quarter, the south 
half northeast quarter, and the northwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter section 33; the west half southwest quarter section 34; the 
northeast quarter, and the east half southeast quarter section 35; 
all in township 4 north, range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
section 4; section 5; the east half section 6; section 7; section 8; 
the west half, and the northeast quarter section 9; the west half 
section 17; the north half northeast quarter, the northwest quar- 
ter, the northwest quarter southwest quarter, the south half 
southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter section 18; sec- 
tion 19; section 20; the south half section 21; the south 
half, and the northwest quarter section 27; section 28; section 
29; section 30; the west half northeast quarter, the northwest 
quarter, the north half southwest quarter, and the northwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 31; the north half northeast 
quarter, the northeast quarter northwest quarter, the east half 
southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter section 32; section 
$3; section 34; all in township 2 north, range 29 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; all fractional section 4; section 5; section 6; 
section 7; section 8; section 9; section 17; section 18; the east 
half, the east half northwest quarter, the northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, and the northeast quarter southwest quarter section 
19; section 20; section 21; section 28; the east half section 29; 
the east half northwest quarter, the southwest quarter, and the 
east half section 32; section 33; all in township 3 north, range 
29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the northwest quarter northwest 
quarter section 21; the northeast quarter, and the east half 
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southeast quarter section 35; all in township 3 north; range 25 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; the northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, the southeast quarter southwest quarter, the southwest 
quarter southeast quarter, and the east half southeast quarter 
section 24; section 25; the east half northeast quarter, the south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, the southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter southwest quarter section 26; the southeast 
quarter northeast quarter section 34; the southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, the east half northwest quarter, the northeast 
quarter, and the south half section 35; all in township 3 north, 
range 26 east, Mount Diablo meridian; in the north half north 
half, lot 2, lot 3, and the southwest quarter northwest quarter 
section 1; the northeast quarter northwest quarter, the southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, the northwest quarter souhwest quar- 
ter, lot 1 and lot 2 section 11; all fractional section 32; all in 
township 2 north, range 26 east, Mount Diablo meridian; all 
fractional section 12; the southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
and the southeast quarter section 24; the north half northeast 
quarter section 25; all in township 1 north, range 26 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; the southeast quarter southeast quarter section 
7; the southeast quarter section 13; the north half, the northeast 
quarter, the northwest quarter, and the south half section 14; 
section 15; the west half southwest quarter, the southeast quarter 
southwest quarter, and the southwest quarter southeast quarter 
section 17; the east half, lot 1 and south half lot 2 northwest 
quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 southwest quarter section 18; the south 
half northeast quarter, the southeast quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 
southwest quarter section 19; section 20; the northeast quarter 
northeast quarter, the south half north half, and the south half 
section 21; section 22; section 23; the east half northeast quarter 
section 24; the west half, and the west half east half section 25; 
section 26; the east half, and the east half northwest quarter 
section 27; the west half northwest quarter, the southwest quarter, 
and the west half southeast quarter section 28; section 29; section 
$0; all fractional section 31; all fractional section 32; lot 2, lot 3, 
lot 4 section 33; all fractional section 34; all fractional section 35; 
all in township 3 north, range 27 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
lot 1 section 19; lot 1, lot 2 section 20; the west half northwest 
quarter, and lot 1, lot 2, lot 3 section 29; all fractional section 30; 
all in township 2 north, 27 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
all fractional section 11; the southeast quarter, the fractional 
southwest quarter, the fractional northwest quarter, and the 
fractional west half northeast quarter section 12; the northwest 
quarter, the southwest quarter southwest quarter, the east half 
southwest quarter, the southeast quarter, the southwest quarter 
northeast quarter, and the north half northeast quarter section 
13; the northeast quarter, the fractional northwest quarter, 
the southwest quarter, and the east half southeast quarter 
section 14; all fractional section 15; section 20; section 
21; the south half, the northeast quarter, and the north half 
northwest quarter section 22; section 23; the southwest 
quarter, and the east half section 24; the northwest quarter 
northwest quarter section 25; the northeast quarter section 26; 
lot 1, lot 2 northwest quarter section 30; lot 1, lot 2 northwest 
quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 southwest quarter section 31; all in town- 
ship 1 north, range 27 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the northeast 
quarter southwest quarter, the north half southeast quarter, lot 1, 
lot 2 northeast quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 northwest quarter section 
4; lot 1, lot 2 northeast quarter, and the east half lot 1 northwest 
quarter section 5; lot 1, lot 2 southwest quarter section 6; the 
south half, the south half north half, and the north half northeast 
quarter section 9; the south half, the south half north half, and 
the north half northeast r section 10; the west half north- 
west quarter section 11; the west half southeast quarter, and the 
southwest quarter section 13; the south half, and the northwest 
quarter section 14; section 15; the northeast quarter, the north 
half southeast quarter, and the southwest quarter section 17; lot 
1, lot 2 southwest quarter section 18; lot 1, lot 2 southwest quarter 
section 19; the southwest quarter, and the east half section 20; 
the west half, and the northeast quarter section 21; the south 
half section 22; the north half section 23; the west half, the 
southeast quarter, and the west half northeast quarter section 24; 
section 25; section 26; section 27; section 28; the north half sec- 
tion 29; the northwest quarter, and the south half southeast 
quarter section 32; the northeast quarter section 34; the north 
half, and the southeast quarter section 35; all in township 3 north, 
range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter sec- 
tion 1; the southeast quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 northeast quarter 
section 3; the southwest quarter, the south half southeast quarter, 
lot 2 northeast quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 northwest quarter section 
5; lot 2 northeast. quarter section 6; all fractional section 8; the 
northwest quarter section 12; the north half, and the southwest 
quarter section 14; the southeast quarter section 15; the south- 
west quarter southwest quarter section 22; the west half east 
half, the east half west half, and the west half northwest quarter 
section 27; all fractional section 28; the southeast quarter, the 
fractional southwest quarter; the southeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter, and the fractional north half northeast quarter, section 32; 
section 33; the west half section 34; all in township 2 north, range 
28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 1, lot 2 northwest quarter 
section 4; the south half, lot 1, lot 2 northeast quarter, lot 1 and 
east half lot 2 northwest quarter section 5; the southeast quarter, 
and the fractional west half northeast quarter section 6; the east 
half, lot 1 and south half lot 2 northwest quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 
southwest quarter section 7; the north half, and the west half 
, southwest quarter section 8; the west half northwest quarter, the 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, and the north half south- 
west quarter section 17; the east half, and lot 1, lot 2 southwest 
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section 18; the north half northeast quarter, and lot 1, 
lot 2 northwest quarter section 19; all in township 1 north, range 
28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the south half lot 2 northwest 
quarter section 19; the west haif section 29; section 30; section 
31; the west half northwest quarter section 32; all in township 3 
north, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 1, lot 2 north- 
west quarter, and lot 1, lot 2 southwest quarter section 6; all in 
township 2 north, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the west 
half northwest quarter section 4; the east half northeast quarter 
section 5; all in township 5 south, range 33 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian; the southwest quarter section 35, township 16 south, 
range 36 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 14, section 2, township 
9 south, range 33 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 1, township 9 south, range 34 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; that portion of west half lying 
northeast of boundary line of Owens Lake, section 23, township 
16 south, range 37 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 8, lot 9, 
lot 12, and lot 13, section 2, township 13 south, range 35 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian; the southeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter section 13; the southwest quarter northeast quarter sec- 
tion 24, all in township 11 south, range 34 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; lot 1, northwest quarter, and the south 
half northeast quarter section 31; the southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, the west half southwest quarter, and the southeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 32, all in township 4 south, 
range 33 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 23, the west half southwest quarter sec- 
tion 24; the west half northwest quarter section 25; the north 
half northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter section 26, all in township 5 south, range 32 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; the east half northwest quarter section 9; lot 2, 
the southeast quarter southwest quarter, and the south half 
southeast quarter section 22; lot 2, the southeast quarter north- 
west quarter, and the southwest quarter northeast quarter section 
27; lot 2, the northwest quarter, and lot 2, southwest quarter 
section 31; the south half southeast quarter section 3, all in town- 
ship 5 south, range 33 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the northeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 4 township 6 south, range 31 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; the west half southwest quarter, the 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, and the northeast quarter 
southwest quarter section 23, township 6 south, range 33 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian; the north half northwest quarter section 
21, township 10 south, range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the 
south half north half section 10, township 12 south, range 34 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian; the south half northeast quarter, and the 
east half southeast quarter section 10, township 15 south, range 
35 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter southwest 
quarter section 5; the east half lot 1, the east half lot 2, lot 6, 
and the southeast quarter southeast quarter section 6; the west 
half section 8, all in township 15 south, range 36 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter and the north half south- 
east quarter section 10; the north half northeast quarter south- 
west quarter, the west half northwest quarter southwest quarter, 
and the northeast quarter northwest quarter southwest quarter 
section 11, all in township 16 south, range 35 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian; the southeast quarter northwest quarter, the northeast 
quarter southwest quarter, and the southwest quarter southwest 
quarter section 9; the northeast quarter southeast quarter section 
10; the southwest quarter northeast quarter, the west half south- 
east quarter, and the southeast quarter southwest quarter section 
15; the east half northeast quarter and the northeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 22; the southeast quarter southeast 
quarter section 30; lot 1 of section 31, all in township 16 south, 
range 86 east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 17, the north half, 
southwest quarter, the north half southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter southeast quarter section 20; the west half, the 
northeast quarter northeast quarter, and the southeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 29; the west half and the northeast 
quarter northeast quarter section 32, all in township 1 south, 
range 31 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, lot 5, 
lot 6, lot 7, the east half lot 8, the east haif southwest quarter, 
and the southeast quarter section 4; lot 3, lot 4, lot 5, lot 8, lot 9, 
lot 10, and the south half section 5; section 8; the northeast 
quarter, the east half northwest quarter, the southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, and the south half section 9; section 17; all 
in township 2 south, range 31 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 
1, lot 4, section 1, township 2 north, range 26 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian; lot 1, lot 2, section 1 township 2 north, range 27 east, 
Mount Diablo meridian; fractional northeast quarter southwest 
quarter section 6; fractional northeast quarter northeast quarter 
section 7; fractional east half east half section 17; fractional 
northeast quarter northeast quarter section 20; lot 1, section 32; 
all in township 2 north, range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
section 16 (unsurveyed), township 1 north, range 28 east, Mount 
Diablo meridian; the north half southeast quarter section 36, 
township 3 south, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the 
northwest quarter southeast quarter section 25; the north 
half northeast quarter, the southwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter, and the north half southeast quarter section 36, all in 
township 5 south, range 30 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
the northwest quarter northwest quarter section 28, town- 
ship 5 south, range 33 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the northwest 
quarter southwest quarter section 19, township 8 south, range 34 
east, Mount Diablo meridian; the east half lot 2 northwest quarter 
section 4, township 9 south, range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
the east half east half, and the northwest quarter northeast 
quarter section 1 (unsurveyed); section 5 (unsurveyed); section 6 
(unsurveyed); section 7 (umsurveyed); section 8 (umsurveyed); 
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the east half northeast quarter section 12 (unsurveyed); the north 
half, and the southwest quarter section 17 (unsurveyed); the 
north half, and the southeast quarter section 18 (unsurveyed); 
the southwest quarter southwest quarter section 23; all in town- 
ship 10 south, range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the west half 
section 19 (umsurveyed), section 30 (unsurveyed), section 31 (un- 
surveyed), all in township 10 south, range 35 east, Mount Diablos 
meridian; the east half southwest quarter section 12, township 11 
south, range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the south half 
mortheast quarter, and the east half southeast quarter section 8; 
the northeast quarter northeast quarter section 17; the east half 
(unsurveyed), and the northeast quarter southwest quarter section 
21; the north half northeast quarter, the southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, and the northeast quarter southeast quarter section 
28; the northwest quarter northwest quarter, and the southeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 34, all in township 12 south, 
range 35 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter south- 
west quarter southeast quarter southeast quarter section 7, town- 
ship 13 south, range 35 east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 21 
(unsurveyed); the north half, and the southeast quarter section 
28 (unsurveyed); the southwest quarter section 34 (unsurveyed); 
all in township 13 south, range 36 east, Mount Diablo meridian; 
the north half southeast quarter section 36, township 14 south, 
range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter, and 
the northwest quarter section 3 (unsurveyed); the northwest 
quarter section 10 (unsurveyed); the southwest quarter section 14 
(unsurveyed); the west half section 23 (unsurveyed); the south- 
east quarter section 26 (unsurveyed); the north half northeast 
quarter, and the southeast quarter northeast quarter section 35 
(unsurveyed); the west half section 36 (umsurveyed); all in town- 
ship 14 south, range 36 east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 19; 
section 20; section 21; section 22; section 23; section 24; the north 
half, the north half southwest quarter, and lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 
4, section 25; lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, lot 6, lot 7, the south half 
north half, and the north half south half section 26; section 27; 
section 28; lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, and the south half north half 
section 29; the north half, the northeast quarter southwest 
quarter, the north half southeast quarter, and lot 1 section 33; 
section 34; the west half northwest quarter, the southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, the southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, the southeast quarter southeast quarter, the west 
half southeast quarter, the southwest quarter, and lot 3, 
lot 4, section 35; the south half southwest quarter, the 
south half northeast quarter, the southeast quarter, and lot 
1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, lot 5, section 36; all in township 15 south, 
range 35 east, Mount Diablo meridian; section 19; lot 1, lot 2, lot 
3, lot 4, the southwest quarter northeast quarter, the west half 
southeast quarter, and the west half section 20; lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, 
lot 4, lot 5, lot 6, the northwest quarter northwest quarter, the 
east half northwest quarter, the west half northeast quarter, the 
southwest quarter southwest quarter, the east half southwest 
quarter, and the west half southeast quarter section 29; lot 1, lot 
2, lot 3, lot 4, lot 5, lot 6, lot 7, the northwest quarter, the north 
half southwest quarter, the southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
and the west half northeast section 30; lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, 
lot 4, lot 5, lot 6, lot 7, lot 8, lot 9, lot 10, the east half northeast 
quarter, and the north half southeast quarter section 31; the 
southeast quarter (unsurveyed), lot 1, lot 4, lot 5, lot 6, lot 
7, lot 8, lot 9, lot 11, lot 12, the southeast quarter south- 
east quarter northwest quarter northwest quarter, the south- 
west quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, the north half south half northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, the north half northwest quarter northwest quarter, 
the west half northwest quarter southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, the southeast quarter northeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, the northwest quarter southwest quarter, 
and the north half northeast quarter section 32; all in township 
15 south, range 36 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the southeast 
quarter section 18 (unsurveyed); the east half section 19 (unsur- 
veyed); the northwest quarter, and the southeast quarter section 
29 (unsurveyed); the northeast quarter northeast quarter section 
30 (unsurveyed); the northeast quarter, and the north half south- 
east quarter section 32 (unsurveyed); all in township 15 south, 
range 37 east, Mount Diablo meridian; lot 2, lot 4, the west half 
east half, and the west half section 1; section 2; section 3; the 
north half northwest quarter, the southwest quarter northwest 
quarter (unsurveyed), lot 7, lot 8, lot 9, lot 10, lot 11, lot 12, the 
north half northeast quarter, the southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, and the east half southeast quarter section 4; the north- 
east quarter section 9 (unsurveyed); the north half section 10; 
the north half, the south half northeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter, the southeast quarter southwest quarter, the east half south- 
west quarter southwest quarter, the southeast quarter northwest 
quarter southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter section 11; 
section 12; section 13; the east half, the east half northwest quar- 
ter, the east half west half northwest quarter, the northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter northwest quarter, the south half southwest 
quarter southwest quarter northwest quarter, and the southwest 
quarter section 14; the northeast quarter section 23 (unsurveyed); 
lot 1, lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, the west half east haif, and the northwest 
quarter section 24; all in township 16 south, range 35, east Mount 
Diablo meridian; the southwest quarter section 3 (unsurveyed); 
the east half, and the east half northwest quarter section 4 (un- 
surveyed); the north half northeast quarter, the northwest quar- 
ter, and the south half southeast quarter section 10 (unsurveyed); 
the north half, and the southeast quarter section 11 (unsurveyed); 
the west half, and the southeast quarter section 13 (unsurveyed); 
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the east half, and the west half west half northwest quarter sec- 
tion 14 (unsurveyed); the north half northeast quarter, the south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, the northwest quarter, the west 
half southeast quarter (unsurveyed), the northeast quarter south- 
west quarter, and the south half southwest quarter section 24; the 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, the south half northeast 
quarter, the southeast quarter, and portion west half lying north- 
east of Owens Lake boundary section 25; the east half northeast 
quarter section 26; (that portion only lying northeast Owens Lake 
boundary) all in township 16 south, range 37 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian; fractional southeast quarter southeast section 
29, township 2 north, range 28 east, Mount Diablo meridian; sec- 
tion 1; the north half lot 2, lot 3, lot 4, and the southeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter section 19; all in township 3 north, range 
29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the west half southwest quarter 
section 25; the east half southeast quarter section 26; all in town- 
ship 4 south, range 29 east, Mount Diablo meridian; the south half 
section 36, township 6 south, range 31 east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian; all in the State of California.” 

Page 49, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ Sec. 2. That all lands withdrawn under the provisions of this 
act shall at all times be open to exploration, discovery, occupation, 
and purchase permit or lease under the mining or mineral leasing 
laws of the United States so far as same apply to minerals in 
said land, and to the acquisition of rights or easements under 
laws of the United States applicable for rights of way for rail- 
roads, highways, ditches, canals, electrical power plants, and 
transmission lines, telegraph and telephone lines, or other rights 
of way authorized to be granted under any of the laws of the 
United States: Provided, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed as affecting any lawful homestead or desert-land 
claim heretofore initiated, or upon which any valid settlement 
has been made and is at the date of this act being maintained 
and perfected pursuant to law, but the terms of this proviso shall 
not continue to apply to any particular tract of land unless the 
entryman or settler shall continue to comply with the law under 
which the entry or settlement was made, and upon the extinguish- 
ment of any such claim by cancellation, relinquishment, or other- 
wise, this withdrawal shall immediately apply to and become 
effective upon such land: And provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as affecting the use or oceu- 
pation of any of said withdrawn lands for grazing purposes.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In many of these pages I find 
the descriptions in the following form: “ Southeast quarter 
southeast quarter ”; “southeast quarter northwest quarter,” 
without the words “of the” being inserted in the descrip- 
tions. Is that the practice in that country? 

Mr. COLTON. It is in all Western States, in describing 
lands by legal subdivisions. . 

Mr. SWING. I am told by the department that it is the 
standard form of description to leave out the words “ of the.” 
They are understood. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is that the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. SWING. Les, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Following the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hutt], take the clause on 
page 33, the fractional east half northwest quarter north- 
west quarter; south half northwest quarter; and southwest 
quarter section 5.” I assume that in the construction of 
that phraseology where it says south half northwest quar- 
ter it means “south half of the? 

Mr. SWING. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Those being the determining units of 
description? 

We SWING. That is the technical form of description 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Tempie, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11969) to authorize the withdrawal of certain public 
lands from entry under the homestead and desert land laws 
of the United States for the protection of the watershed 
supplying water to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill with- 
drawing certain public lands from settlement, location, filing, 
entry, or disposal under the land laws of the United States 
for the protection of the watershed supplying water to the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., and for other purposes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—-MONUMENT TO MEMORY OF 
AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS (S. DOC, NO. 257) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President, which was read and, together 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Con- 
gress the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to 
the end that legislation may be enacted to authorize an ap- 
propriation of $4,000 as a contribution of the United States 
to the construction of a monument at Saint-Gaudens, 
France, to the memory of August Saint-Gaudens. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

TRE WHITE House, January 21, 1931. 


LIMITATION OF MANUFACTURE OF NARCOTIC DRUGS (S. DOC. NO. 256) 


The SPEAKER laid. before the House the following 
further message from the President, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Con- 
gress the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the 
end that legislation may be enacted to authorize the appro- 
priation of $35,000 for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the conference on the limitation of the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 27, 1931. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WRITE House, January 21, 1931. 


SALE OF CHIPPEWA INDIAN LAND 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 15590) provid- 
ing for the sale of Chippewa Indian land in the State of 
Minnesota, and ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to convey to the State of Minnesota the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 35, township 
143 north, range 37 west, fifth principal meridian, in the State of 
Minnesota, situated in the ceded portion of the White Earth 
Indian Reservation, upon the payment by the State of Minnesota 
of the sum of $185, being the price of the land and the timber, 
as provided by the acts of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), and 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 862). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

There is no objection to this bill, but I want to inquire why 
the committee did not follow the usual practice of making 
reference to these public acts in the code? 

Mr. COLTON. My understanding is that only when the 
code is amended does the Ramseyer rule apply. 
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[After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put 


JANUARY 21 
Mr. STAFFORD. I am not referring to the Ramseyer 


rule at all. I am referring to the substantive portions of 


the bill under consideration. The bill refers to certain acts 
heretofore passed by Congress, giving reference to the Stat- 
utes at Large. It is customary in such instances to give 
reference to their position in the code also. 

Mr. COLTON. That was overlooked perhaps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my inquiry has been 
accomplished. I know that in the future the committee will 
bear that in mind. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MOON NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 15877) 
to authorize exchanges of land with owners of private-land 
holdings within the Craters of the Moon National Monu- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent that it may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized in his discretion to accept on behalf of 
the United States complete title to any or all of the following- 
described lands held in private ownership within the boundaries 
of the Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho: Southeast 
quarter southwest quarter, section 22; northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter northwest quarter, west half northeast 
quarter, section 27; northwest quarter northwest quarter section 
26, township 2 north, range 24 east, Boise meridian, Idaho, and in 
exchange therefor may patent not to exceed an equal value of 
land to be selected from the following-described tracts of reserved 
public land, subject to any valid and existing entries under any 
law: Northwest quarter northwest quarter, section 2; northwest 
quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter, northwest quarter 
southwest quarter, southeast quarter, southwest quarter, section 3; 
northeast quarter northwest quarter section 9; northwest quarter, 
west half northeast quarter, section 10, township 1 north, range 
23 east; and south half southwest quarter, west half southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter, section 26; northeast 
quarter, east half northwest quarter, south half southeast quarter, 
northeast quarter southeast quarter, north half southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter, section 35, township 2 north, 
range 23 east, Boise meridian, Idaho: Provided, That if lands suffi- 
cient to equal the value of the lands within the monument offered 
in exchange are not available within the area herein described, 
then in addition the Secretary may patent public land in the 
State of Idaho, surveyed and nonmineral in character, sufficient to 
equal such value. Before any exchange hereunder is effected no- 
tice of the contemplated exchange, reciting the lands selected, 
shall be published once each week for four successive weeks in 
some newspaper of general circulation in the county or counties 
where the lands proposed to be selected are located. 

Sec. 2. That the value of the lands within said monument of- 
fered for exchange, and the value of the lands of the United States 
to be selected therefor, shall be ascertained in such manner as 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct; and the owners of such 
privately owned lands within said monument shall, before the ex- 
change is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
satisfactory to him of title to the patented lands offered in ex- 
change; and lands conveyed to the United States under this act 
shall be and remain a part of the Craters of the Moon National 
Monument. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO, 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 15876) to 
provide for the addition of certain lands to the Mesa Verde 
National Park, Colo., and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 


1931 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting the scen- 
ery along the Point Lookout Road between the north boundary of 
the Mesa Verde National Park and this road's juncture with the 


Cortez-Mancos Road, the President of the Unfted States is hereby: 


authorized, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to add to the said Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., by 
Executive proclamation a strip of land 260 feet wide along and 
including said Point Lookout Road, and the triangle formed by the 
fork in said road and such other public land along or adjacent to 
said road and right of way and lands as may be acquired by gift or 
by exchanges as hereinafter provided, which lands shall thereupon 
become and be a part of said park subject to all laws and regula- 
tions applicable thereto. 

Sec.2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
accept donations of land or right of way, or to acquire title to 
any land along or adjacent to the said Point Lookout Road as may 
be deemed desirable by him for the protection of said road, by 
exchange for any unappropriated public lands within sections 29 
and 32, township 36 west, range 14 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, of equal value; the value of the lands offered for ex- 
change hereunder and the value of the lands of the United States 
to be selected therefor shall be ascertained in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct; and the owners of lands 
offered to the United States pursuant hereto shall, before the ex- 
change is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
satisfactory to him of title to the lands offered in exchange. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire—because the report does not 
convey the information—as to the extent of the roadway 
that is purposed to be transferred to the Government; 
whether the real purpose of this bill is to obviate State 
supervision over the roadway approaching this national 
park? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say that the national 
park does not reach the main highway running across Colo- 
rado. In order to build the road and have it controlled by 
the national park they have to make connections and ex- 
tend the park to where the road is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is that distance? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. About a mile or a mile and a 
half, and it is only 260 feet wide. It is just a little strip 
of ground that the Government desires to have in order to 
control that road: They also desire to have sufficient land 
on each side, so that the road will not be disfigured by hav- 
ing hot-dog stands erected along it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After they get on the main highway it 
will be disfigured by hot-dog stands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They will be out of the park 
and they will be off on the main highway, and you can not 
prevent that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I gave consideration to this bill 
I thought the real purpose was to have the National Gov- 
ernment take control of this highway, which is outside of 
the national park. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, of coufse, it is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other day we passed an omnibus 
bill—on which our esteemed friend Will Rogers commented— 
appropriating $15,000,000 for highway development in the 
national parks, a part of which was to be used by the Na- 
tional Government in building connecting links with main 
highways. He very characteristically criticized the idea of 
Congress appropriating $15,000,000 for public highways in 
the Western States and refusing to appropriate any money 
for food relief. 

Mr. COLTON. This will give employment and thus pro- 
vide food relief. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The States have unlimited funds under 
that omnibus bill, in which we appropriated $15,000,000 to 
provide connecting links between main highways and the 
national parks. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Perhaps the gentleman does 
not understand the situation. The National Park Service 
wants to have the State of Colorado and the county give up 
to the United States this mile of road from the main road 
to the park. The county has agreed to do so and the State 


has agreed to do so. Then the United States wants 160 
feet more and it has gotten the owners of land alongside 
the road to donate it. Then the National Government wants 
a protective area on the outside for the purposes of pro- 
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tecting the scenic approach to this park. The information 
is that the consent of the county is the offers of donation 
that have been obtained. And at the present time the Na- 
tional Government, through its National Park Service wants 
to pay $300 a year, which is the present estimated cost or the 
maintenance charge of this mile of road. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the real purpose of it, to put 
upon the National Government the maintenance of this 
highway, a portion of which is outside of its jurisdiction. 

Mr. COLTON. It is included within the park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a little shoestring highway not 
included within the confines of the park. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I will agree with that state- 
ment if the gentleman will add that this is all proposed by 
and is at the Government’s request. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I make this motion for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the committee to the 
two first acts passed by the Oklahoma Legislature, now in 
session, one of those being concurrent resolution No. 1, 
which memorializes the Congress to require the farm-relief 
board to use the wheat now held by the board for the 
hungry, starving, destitute men, women, and children of the 
United States, and the second being a concurrent resolution 
memorializing the Congress to enact a tariff on oil and its 
refined products and to provide further relief for the oil 
industry. I ask unanimous consent to extend them in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following resolutions passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, one of which memorializes the Congress to re- 
quire the Farm Board to use the wheat now held by the 
board for the relief of the hungry and destitute in the United 
States, and the other memorializes the Congress to enact a 
tariff on oil and its refined products and to provide further 
relief for the oil industry. : 

STATE oF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, R. A. Sneed, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
copy of enrolled House Concurrent Resolution No. 1, by Gray, 
McDougal, and Logan, of the house, and Jennings, of the senate. 

A concurrent resolution memoralizing Congress to require the 
Farm Relief Board to use the wheat now held by the board for the 


hungry, starving, and destitute men, women, and children of the 
United States. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 9th day of 
January, 1931. 

Adopted by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1931, the 
original of which is now on file and a matter of record in this 
office. 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of State. 

Done at the city of Oklahoma City, this 16th day of January, 
A. D. 1931. 

[SEAL.] R. A. SNEED, 

Secretary of State. 
Wm. LEE ROBERTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
ENROLLED HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 1, BY GRAY, M’DOUGAL, 
AND LOGAN, OF THE HOUSE, AND JENNINGS, OF THE SENATE 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to require the 
Farm Relief Board to use the wheat now held by the board for the 
hungry, starving, and destitute men, women, and children of the 
United States. 

Whereas the United States Farm Relief Board has purchased and 
now holds about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, which was pur- 
chased with public funds of the United States Government; and 

Whereas it is well known that there are several million people in 
the United States who are out of employment and in want of the 
actual necessities of life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Represertatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That the Federal Congress 
be, and is hereby, requested to pass such legislation as is necessary 
to authorize and direct the Federal Farm Relief Board to have so 
much of the wheat now owned and controlled by that board which 
has been purchased with Government funds, as may be found nec- 
essary for the purpose, to be ground into flour and distributed to 
bored T A eran Stag ORRA ac act orci Wb dao aes 
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Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the two United States Senators from Oklahoma and to 
each of the Oklahoma Members of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 9th day of 
January, 1931. 

CaRLTON WEAVERS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1931. 
ROBERT BURNS, 
President of the Senate. 
Correctly enrolled. 
Jor M. WHITAKER, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Enrolling and Engrossing. 
STATE oF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


To ali to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


I, R. A. Sneed, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
copy of enrolled House Concurrent Resolution No. 2, by Logan. 

A resolution memorializing Congress to enact a tariff on oil and 
its refined products and to provide further relief for the oil 
industry. i 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 9th day of 
January, 1931. 

Adopted by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1931, the 
original of which is now on file and a matter of record in this 
office 


In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of State. Done at the city of Oklahoma City 
this 15th day of January, A. D. 1931. 

[SEAL.] R. A. SNEED, ~- 

Secretary of State. 
WX. Lee ROBERTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


ENROLLED HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 2, BY LOGAN 


A resolution memorializing Congress to enact a tariff on oil 
and its refined products and to provide further relief for the oil 
industry. 

Whereas business of practically every kind, not only in the 
State of Oklahoma but throughout the entire country, has been 
directly affected by the depressed condition of the oil industry. 
and especially during recent months; and 

‘Whereas the unrestrained and excessive importation of foreign 
oils is the principal cause of the industry’s present plight, espe- 
cially in the State of Oklahoma; and 

Whereas it is estimated that in Oklahoma in 1930 the total 
income from the production of crude oil was at least $50,000,000 
lower than it would have been under a proper oil tariff; and 

Whereas the annual royalty income, the bulk of which is paid 
to the farmers, is reduced in Oklahoma by several million dollars; 
and 

Whereas Oklahoma's gross production tax írom 1930 operations 
will be lowered at least $2,000,000; and 

Whereas banking, transportation, manufacturing, and practi- 
cally every other type of business has been adversely affected by 
the present depressed condition of the oil industry; and 

Whereas the general unemployment situation has been very 
materially aggravated by the thousands of oil-field and oil-office 
workers turned out of employment because of this glutting of 
our markets by cheaply produced foreign oils; imported duty 
free: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, memorialized to afford relief 
to the distressed oil industry, and through that great industry 
to the Nation generally, by immediately placing an embargo on 
imported petroleum and its refined products, and follow this 
action by an adequate protective tariff on said commodities and 
by applying such further legislative relief as is necessary and 
proper; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of the legislative bodies of the other oil-producing States, 
with the request that they transmit similar memorials to Con- 
gress and that copies be transmitted to the United States Senators 
and Congressmen representating the State of Oklahoma. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 9th day of 
January, 1931. 

CARLTON WEAVERS, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Adopted by the senate this the 13th day of January, 1931. 


ROBERT BURNS, 
President of the Senate. 
Correctly enrolled. 


LUTHER E. GREEN, 
Vice Chairman of the Committee 
on Enrolling and Engrossing. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITHIN THE CHACO CANYON NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, N. MEX. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 10576) to 
authorize exchange of lands with owners of private land 
holdings within the Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
N. Mex., and I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be considered in the House 
as is Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
purpose of eliminating private holdings of land within the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex., is hereby empowered, 
in his discretion, to obtain for the United States the complete 
title to any or all alienated lands within the boundaries of the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, N. Mex., as now or as may be 
hereafter defined, by accepting from the owners of such alienated 
lands complete relinquishment thereof and by granting and pat- 
enting to the owners, in exchange therefor, in each instance, like 
public lands of equal quality and acreage or of equal value as 
may be agreed upon situated elsewhere in the State of New 
Mexico, after due notice of the proposed exchange has been given 
by publication for not less than 30 days in the counties where 
the lands proposed to be exchanged or taken in exchange are 
located: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall, on 
application or otherwise, designate public lands subject to ex- 
change under this act which are, in his opinion, chiefly valuable 
for grazing and raising forage crops, do not contain merchantable 
timber, are not susceptible of irrigation from any known source 
of water supply, and are of character similar to the alienated 
lands offered in exchange: And provided further, That any owner 
of patented lands in the monument now owning other lands ad- 
joining said monument, which may be separated by the acquisi- 
tion of land in the monument by the United States under the 
provisions hereof, shall be, and is hereby, authorized to drive 
stock across said monument at an accessible location, which may 
be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, which right shall 
also accrue to any successor in interest to said adjoining lands, 
or to any lessee of such lands. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, line 2. strike out the words “in each instance, like“ 
and insert the words “surveyed, nonmineral, and unreserved.” 

Page 2, line 14, after the word supply insert the words are 
not embraced in a valid claim.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the word “character” and insert the 
word “ quality.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the value of all patented lands within said monu- 
ment offered for e ge, and the value of the lands of the 
United States to be given in exchange therefor, shall be ascer- 
tained in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct; 
and the owners of such alienated lands within said monument 
shall, before any exchange is effective, furnish the Secretary of 
the Interior evidence satisfactory to him of title to the patented 
lands offered in exchange; and lands conveyed to the United 
States under this act shall be and remain a part of the Chaco 
Canyon National Monument. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, after line 11, add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That in the acquisition on behalf of the United States 
under authority of law of any of the following-described land, 
to wit: Section 13, in township 21 north, range 11 west; section 
17, in township 21 north, range 10 west; section 21, in township 
21 north, range 10 west; section 3, in township 21 north, range 
11 west; and section 11, in township 21 north, range 11 west, 
owned by the University of New -Mexico, the Museum of New 
Mexico, and/or the School of American Research, and said Secre- 
tary may accept title thereto subject to such reservations by the 
grantor or grantors as will enable the said University of New 
Mexico, the Museum of New Mexico, and/or the School of Amer- 
ican Research to continue scientific research thereon: Provided, 
That such use shall not interfere with the administration of said 
area for national-monument purposes: And provided further, 
That upon relinquishment to the United States of any of the 
rights reserved by any grantor pursuant hereto the Secretary of 
the Interior may, in his discretion, grant the right to said Uni- 
versitg of New Mexico, the Museum of New Mexico, and/or the 
School of American Research similar rights with reference to 
other ruins and locations within said monument in lieu thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


1931 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Col rox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES IN CERTAIN LANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the commit- 
tee, I call up the bill (H. R. 15258) to permit the develop- 
ment of certain valuable mineral resources in certain lands 
of the United States, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. r 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be considered iz the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is thers objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should be 
considered in committee, and I object. 

Accordingly tue House automatically resolved itself into 
the Cozamittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15258, with Mr. 
TEMPLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill 
allowing the prospecting for gold on 40 acres in range 82, 
township 43, in Wyoming. At the present time this land is 
covered by an oil and gas prospecting permit which has been 
extended until 1932 to prospect for oil and gas, and if oil 
and gas are discovered in that time they get a lease for a 
period of 20 years. It is exclusively for oil and gas, but we 
find that some years ago a group of prospectors under the 
placer mining law spent valuable time and money in trying 
to locate gold. This law allows them to prospect on 40 acres, 
both for gold and for oil and gas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all valuable mineral deposits except oil, 
oil shale, gas, phosphate, sodium, and coal, in the southeast quar- 
ter section 4, township 43 north, range 82 west, sixth principal 
meridian, in the State of Wyoming, which lands belong to the 
United States, are hereby declared to be free and open to explora- 
tion and purchase under the terms and conditions of the act ap- 
proved May 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 91), while embraced in and during 
the period of any permit or permits to prospect for oil or gas which 
has been or which may be issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
under the authority of the act approved February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 437), or as extended under the acts approved January 11, 
1922 (42 Stat. 356), April 5, 1926 (44 Stat. 236), March 9, 1928 (45 
Stat. 252), and January 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 58), or any of them, 
or while embraced in and during the period of any lease or leases 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior following any discovery of 
oil or gas in said lands, except that in issuing a patent to said 
lands or any part thereof, to any person or corporation making a 
valid location thereon under the authority of this act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized and directed to reserve to the 
United States the oil and gas therein and the right to mine and 
remove the same, provided that the lands conveyed or any part 
thereof shall be embraced in a valid permit to p for oil or 
gas or a valid lease to mine and remove the same at the time the 
patent is issued. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “17 Stat. 91” and insert U. S. R. S., 
title 32, ch. 6; U. S. C., title 30, ch. 2.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Page 2, line 18, after the word same,“ insert the words “or is 
classified as valuable for oil or gas.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That any person or corporation going upon said lands or 
any part thereof, by authority of this act, shall not unduly obstruct 
or interfere with the lawful activities of any person or corpora- 
tion in prospecting for or in mining and removing oil or gas under 
the authority of any valid permit or lease as heretofore described 
which has been or which may be issued by the Secretary of the 
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the authority of this act. In the event of such alleged undue 
interference, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which the several persons or corpora- 
tions shall jointly possess said lands in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of section 29 of the said act approved February 25, 
1920, which provides for joint possession of lands belonging to the 
United States by persons or corporations prospecting for or en- 
gaged in mining and removing oil, ofl shale, gas, phosphate, sodium, 
and coal, under the authority of that act, and/or joint possession, , 
by persons exploring for or mining and removing these recpective 
minerals and persons claiming the right of possession of the sur- 


face. 
With the following committce amendment: 
Page 2, line 20, strika out all of section 2 and insert the follow- 


“Sc, 2. That any location made or patent issued pursuant to 
tke provisions hereof shall be subject to the right of any permittee 
or lessee, under any permit or lease which has been, or may here- 
after be, granted, where the right of such permittee or lessce was 
initiated prior to such location, to use so much of the surface of 
the land as may be necessary for prospecting for, mining, and re- 
moving the oil and gas deposits therein without compensation to 
the locator or patentee, in accordance with section 29 of the act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437).” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TEMPLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 15258, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CoLrox, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
DISPOSITION OF ASPHALT, GILSONITE, ELATERITE, AND OTHER LIKE 

SUBSTANCES ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the com- 
mittee, I call up the bill (H. R. 14248) to provide for the 
disposition of asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like 
substances on the public domain. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 14248, with Mr. 
TEMPLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. DYER. This is a very short bill and a very important 
one, and I would like to have Members know what it is about, 
and therefore I object to the request. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which 
shall give the exclusive right to prospect for asphalt, gilsonite. 
elaterite, and other like substances in lands belonging to the 
United States, including lands in the former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation in the State of Utah, and not known to be valuable 
for such deposits, for a period of not ex two years: Pro- 
vided, That the area to be included in such a permit shall not 
exceed 640 acres of land. 

Sec. 2. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Interior that valuable deposits of any of the minerals 
enumerated in this act have been discovered by the permittee 


Interior prior to the commencement of exploration activities under | within the area covered by his permit, and that such land is val- 
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uable therefor, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for an 
or all of the legal subdivisions embraced in the prospecting per- 
mit, on which such discovery has been made, such lease to be 
taken by legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, or if the 
land be not surveyed, by survey executed at the cost of the per- 
mittee, in accordance with the regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That lands known to contain valuable deposits enumer- 
ated in this act and not covered by permits or leases shall be held 
subject to lease by the Secretary of the Interior through advertise- 
ment, competitive bidding, or such other method as he may by 
general regulations adopt, and in such areas as he shall fix, not 
ex 640 acres. leases issued under this act shall be con- 
ditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may 
be fixed in the lease, not less than 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds 
of marketable product, and the payment in advance of a rental of 
50 cents per acre for each calendar year or fraction thereof. Leases 
shall be for a period of 20 years, with preferential right in the 
lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 10 years upon 
such reasonable terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
expiration of such periods, and issued upon such conditions not 
inconsistent herewith as may be incorporated in each lease or pre- 
scribed by general regulations theretofore adopted by the Secretary 
of the Interior, including covenants relative to mining methods, 
waste, period of preliminary development, initial investment, and 
minimum production, and shall be subject to such modifications 
and amendments as to area as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be to the advantage of the United States 
and of the lessee. 

Sec. 4. That the general provisions of sections 1 and 26 to 38, 
inclusive, of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 
gas, and sodium on the public domain,” shall apply to permits 
and leases under this act, the first and thirty-seventh sections 
thereof being amended to include deposits of asphalt, gilsonite, 
elaterite, and other like substances, and section 27 being amended 
so as to provide that no person, association, or corporation shall 
at one time take or hold permits and leases aggregating more than 
640 acres under this Act in any one State. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 19, after the comma, insert the following: “U. S. C., 
title 30, sec. 181).” 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the words “any one” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word the.“ 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the period and the words “ of Utah.” 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
myself. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this bill 
is a simple proposition. The former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation was located in Uintah County, my home county, 
Utah. When that reservation was opened, and even prior to 
its opening, it was discovered that there were certain de- 
posits of gilsonite and asphalt in this area. After the reser- 
vation was opened Congress provided that the even sections 
could be sold to the highest bidder. That was done and 
these lands passed into private ownership. They are now 
owned by a few companies operating in that section. 

I may say for the information of the House that there 
are large deposits of asphalt in other parts of the United 
States, particularly in Colorado and New Mexico, but these 
lands in Utah are nearer transportation and are of a better 
grade and there is a demand for the opening of the remain- 
der of the land. = 

When I first came to Congress I thought I would try to 
have them opened under the old law of location—that is, 
the mining laws—but the department was against that as 
it is sometimes fraught with danger and sometimes brings 
about disagreeable situations resulting in lawsuits. 

The Government now is committed largely in dealing with 
this class of minerals to the leasing policy, and this will open 
up the land in the odd-numbered sections in the former 
Uncompahgre Reservation under the leasing act. 

Much of the land bearing asphalt in the other States 
is open under the general mining laws, the placer laws, 
and other mining laws, and this particular tract of land has 
been withheld for the further action of Congress. ’ 

It simply will open up these lands for leasing if demands 
for leases are made. My home county is a small county, 
comparatively poor so far as assessible property is con- 
cerned, and it is hoped by some of the people of the county 
that the opening up of these mines might possibly add to 
the assessible property of the county. 

I do not see how any objection can be made. I am told 
that there are some objections by the companies that have 
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practically a monopoly of the gilsonite, but they have not 
been made to me. This will create little, if any, competition. 
I am not criticizing these companies. They are large tax- 
Payers in my county and furnish much employment. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. In section 4 of the bill there 
is reference to section 37 of the leasing act of February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), so as to make section 37 applicable 
to these lands containing gilsonite, elaterite, and asphalt. 
Is the language of section 4 broad enough so that the 
exception in section 37 of the leasing act is also made 
applicable—so that all present existing private rights in 
lands initiated under the mining law and which are covered 
by this bill are excepted and, would not apply to these 
lands? 

Mr. COLTON. It is so intended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why have these lands not been opened? 

Mr. COLTON. They never have been opened to entry; 
they were a part of the Indian reservation, and when the 
lands were opened the mineral was withheld. An act of 
Congress later was passed validating certain claims made 
on the lands prior to the opening of the reservation, and 
those lands have passed to title. Then the Congress pro- 
vided that the lands in the even sections should be sold at 
public auction and that was done, but the odd sections 
have never been opened to location or entry or sale. It is 
a little bit difficult to say. These veins cut the land for 
miles through the country. They are true fissure veins, 
and wherever they have been worked there seems to be an 
almost inexhaustible supply farther down; they do not work 
them down to the bottom of the vein, so to speak. In my 
judgment it was a mistake to reserve the lands as they 
were reserved. I believe that it would have been better to 
have opened them under the leasing act in the beginning, 
but that is water that has gone over the wheel. There is 
an area perhaps of 20 miles in one direction and probably 
40 miles in another where these veins are found inter- 
mittently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman tell the House the 
difference between asphaltum and gilsonite? 

Mr. COLTON. They are practically the same, except that 
the people apply the term gilsonite to the higher grade of 
asphaltum. It is rather a pure form of asphaltum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are these deposits in fluid or solid 
form? 

Mr. COLTON. Solid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is rather the petrified condi- 
tion of what originally were petroleum deposits? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. It has worked its way up from be- 
low through the fissure vein. 

Mr, EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I understood the gentleman to 
say that the even sections of this former reservation have 
been sold to private owners? 

Mr. COLTON. That is true. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Is there any mining of gilsonite 
now carried on on the even veins of this reserve? 

Mr. COLTON. There is. A few companies operate these 
lands. The lands have all fallen into the hands of prac- 
tically two or three companies, whose headquarters are at 
St. Louis. There are one or two other companies that have 
a small area which they work. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. In other words, private parties 
are mining on this ex-reserve on the even sections, and the 
gentleman feels that the Government should have the right 
to lease its lands and have its lands mined also. 

Mr. COLTON. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who fixes the royalties? 

Mr. COLTON. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is his standard of deter- 
mination? 

Mr. COLTON. The bill provides the minimum of royal- 
ties that he may charge. I think he has not yet fixed any 
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charges for this class of lands, so I have nothing by which 
I could judge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I still do not understand whether these 
Government lands on the odd-numbered sections have been 
withdrawn from entry or are still an Indian reservation. 

Mr. COLTON. They are public lands that have never 
e restored by act of Congress to entry under the mining 

WS. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. But were a former Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized for 
one hour in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I wish to disabuse the minds of Members of the House 
as well as the mind of the'chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, for whom I have very great regard, as well as 
the members of the Public Lands Committee, of the idea of 
my having any interest in this legislation from the stand- 
point of the public. I have been in Congress for some 
years and this legislation has been before Congress since 
1916 to my personal knowledge. It has passed this House 
upon two occasions, but has not received favorable consid- 
eration in the other body. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there in the interest of accuracy? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. A bill to place these lands under the leas- 
ing act has not been before Congress since 1916. That was 
a bill to open the land for entry and sale. 

Mr. DYER, The same practice is involved, so far as I 
am concerned with reference to conserving gilsonite for the 
benefit of the people of this country for use in case of war. 
Some four years ago this bill was up last in this House. I 
called attention then to a letter that I had received from a 
gentleman in my city, Mr. S. P. Barron, president of the 
Utah Gilsonite Co., whose offices are in my city, although I 
do not know him personally, and have never met him. He 
wrote me a letter in 1926, in which he said: 

It has been called to my attention that a bill has been intro- 
duced by Representative CoLTON, of Utah, providing for the leas- 
ing of the gilsonite-bearing lands under the general provisions of 
the leasing act. I am fully acquainted with conditions regarding 
these lands in the State of Utah and feel under all the circum- 
stances that this bill would be the best solution of a problem 
that has been rather difficult to understand. The Government 
has withheld from the sale or entry of these lands the odd sec- 
tions of all the territory having this mineral within them. The 
De t of the Interior vigorously opposed the opening of 
these lands under any other conditions than by leasing. It, there- 


fore, means that this great reserve will remain untouched in- 
definitely. 


He goes on then and says further in his letter: 


There is no danger of the supply of these minerals becoming 
exhausted. The three companies which now own all of the 
available lands have a sufficient supply to last for 500 years at 
the rate these minerals are now being mined. It will, therefore, 
be seen that no good is accomplished by a policy of conservation 
absolutely withdrawing them from the market. By the placing 
of these lands under the leasing act it will insure in the future 
the prevention of an absolute monopoly of these minerals. 1 
therefore suggest that you strongly support this measure, and will 
appreciate any effort which you may set forth to secure its 
passage. 


That letter is signed by the gentleman of whom I have 
made mention, the head of one of these gilsonite companies. 
You will observe that the writer of the letter favors the 
passage of the bill to prevent a monopoly, but he says that 
there are three companies now in the field and that the 
supply already available will last a great number of years. 
When I received that letter I felt it my duty to make inquiry 
respecting the legislation, and I did so. 

I came to the conclusion that it was a dangerous thing 
to open up the balance of these lands for leasing pur- 
poses and thereby probably destroy the only real mines of 
gilsonite in the United States, those in this county in Utah. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. Does the gentleman think, 
also, that it is unwise to have oil lands opened up to leas- 
ing, and other lands at the same time? 

Mr. DYER. I do not, but I will say that is an entirely 
different proposition. There isan abundance of oil and there 
is only this one gilsonite spot in all the country, and that 
is in this county in Utah. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The geological books contain 
statements of other gilsonite and elaterite deposits. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman is correct, then I ask him 
and I ask the chairman of the committee and the Members 
of this House why it is necessary to come here with a bill 
and ask that we enact it into law, which applies to only 
one county in the whole United States? It does not touch 
any other county or any other State except this one county 
in Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield for an an- 
swer? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. The first bill which I brought in did that 
very thing, and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
and the gentleman from New Mexico, and other gentle- 
men interested, objected, and it was therefore limited to 
Utah, and there was probably perfectly good ground for 
their objections. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. As far as I know, this is the 
only time in the history of the country, with the exception 
of the railroad lands, where the Government, in allowing 
public lands to go into private ownership, has checker- 
boarded the map and taken 640-acre tracts and laid them 
off alternately by even sections to those to whom they were 
granted, keeping the odd sections for the Government, or 
vice versa. 

Mr. DYER. Answering the interruption by the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Cotton], chairman of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, in his statement in which he says they 
have confined this legislation to a county in Utah and only 
to that county because there were objections, let me read 
to you the statement of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Taytor] during the consideration of one of these bills, a 
similar bill to this. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TayLor] made this statement when the bill was considered 
some four years ago: 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Utah has stated, so far as 
known at the present time, the main bodies of gilsonite through- 
out this country are located in the State of Utah. 

And, as he said, within very small limitations. 

Further the gentleman stated: 

We have some of it in Colorado. I live in the adjoining county 
to the gentleman from Utah, and we are very close neighbors and 
our counties join. I think most of the gilsonite in Colorado is 
patented at the present time, and in view of the statement of the 
gentleman from Utah and my talk with him, my understanding 


is there is no objection to this bill being limited to the State of 
Utah. 


Mr. Taytor of Colorado further said: 


I do not like to join in the opposition to this bill, but this 
asphalt, and that is what it is, is of tremendous potential value, 
in my judgment. There is very, very little of it in the United 
States. Personally, I feel that the Government ought to hold the 
rest of it. I do not feel that title ought to pass for this very 
limited amount of ground. At the same time, if the gentlemen 
from Utah want the gilsonite in their State opened up in the 
manner provided in this bill, so far as I am concerned, I have 
no objection. 


But he vigorously opposed this so-called act applying to 
the State of Colorado. He went on and said repeatedly that 
he was opposed to this legislation for the reason stated, 
that this gilsonite should be conserved for the benefit of 
the public and for the people. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a valuable ore. There is no great 
demand at this time for the opening up of any more mines. 
It has been stated there are a number of companies. The 
gentleman from Utah says there are three companies. I 
have here in a pamphlet entitled “Asphalt and related bi- 
tuminous products in 1926, and the mineral resources of 
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_ the United States,” containing the names of six companies 
interested in the mining and manufacturing of gilsonite. 

Let me make you a connected statement upon this subject 
for your information, because I realize that unless you have 
gone into this matter yourself you would not know the im- 
portance of it or the necessity of defeating this measure. 

Four years ago, when this matter was being considered, 
I had a letter from the Secretary of War protesting against 
the enactment of this legislation for the reason, he said, it 
ought to be conserved because it was of great use in time 
of war. 

When the Government opened the gilsonite lands, about 
1893, the Secretary of the Interior determined the lands 
that should be sold and at the same time set aside other 
mining claims and reserved same for the Government. 

In other words, they opened up and sold some of them, 
-but reserved the balance for the benefit of the Government. 

There is no railroad, I take it from my information, and, 
if I am incorrect the gentleman from Utah can correct me, 
there is no railroad within some 30 miles of these claims 
that are referred to in this bill. 

There is no complaint from anybody. There is no com- 
plaint from the trade that they are charged exorbitant 
prices. 

There are six companies actively engaged in mining and 
Selling gilsonite. The profits are-not large. There is no 
complaint from the trade on account of high prices. The 
competition is keen and there is no purpose in opening up 
and giving away the Government’s valuable claims which it 
wisely reserved for emergencies. 

A mining claim is 3,000 feet long and 1,500 feet wide and 
contains an area of 20 acres. This bill provides: i 

That not to exceed 640 acres of land may be located, held, ap- 
plied for by, or patented to any one individual or corporation 
under the provisions of this act. 

I, myself, personally feel that this bill ought not to pass. 
For instance, gentlemen, it provides that a mining claim 
3,000 feet long and 1,500 feet wide and containing an area 
of 20 acres, should be opened up and permitted to be leased 
by one single person. 

If you take a strip of land 1,500 feet wide and extend it 
along a gilsonite mining lode until a strip 15,000 feet wide 
contains an aggregate of 640 acres, you will find you will 
have a very large portion of the present Government gilsonite 
mining claims absorbed by one party. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Does the gentleman not know 
that his proposal is absolutely impossible under the mining 
laws and under the public lands law? Does the gentleman 
not know that these lands must be taken up according to 
the subdivisions of the United States, and that the smallest 
area is a square rectangle containing 10 acres? 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is a very diligent Member and 
I am sure he has read the bill. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Certainly I have read the bill, 
but there is nothing like that in the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman said 15,000 
feet. 

Mr. DYER. I meant 1,500, of course. 

Mr. COLTON. There is nothing like that in this bill. 
Mr. DYER. Six hundred and forty acres would cover 
what I have referred to. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. May I be permitted to say 
further that there is nothing in this bill to apply these lands 
to the ordinary mining location of 1,500 feet in length and 
150, 300, or 600 feet in width. That applies to the ordinary 
lode mining claim. The statement was made that these 
lands could be taken up under the placer act, which provides 
a different way altogether of taking up land. 

Mr. DYER. Iam just reading from the bill. I am not an 
expert on lands like the gentleman from Colorado, who 
comes from a State that is greatly interested. However, the 
bill provides in section 1 that the amount of land which can 
be taken under lease or permit shall not exceed 640 acres. 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. That is correct; but that is not 
15,000 feet or 1,500 feet, or anything to which those figures 
would apply. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman from Utah that 
I can not understand the object of taking away this gilson- 
ite land, this part that has been reserved for the Govern- 
ment, especially when there is no demand for additional 
gilsonite, where there is no monopoly, when no unreason- 
able price is being charged, and when there is no com- 
plaint from anybody. I can not understand the reason for 
this bill. Some one has said it would bring additional taxes 
to this country; but, Mr. Chairman, no additional taxes will 
be produced unless a greater amount of gilsonite is mined 
and sold than is now being mined and sold by the six com- 
panies operating in this field. So that, in my judgment, can 
not be considered any argument. 

I want to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the value 
fixed upon these lands. I was in Congress some years ago 
when this matter came up in the House, and the question 
was asked as to the value of these lands. I was told that a 
20-acre piece was worth some $25,000. According to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of May 12, 1916, Mr. Ferris, of Okla- 
fe asked this question of the gentleman from Utah, Mr. 

ys: 

Is it not a fact that some of these claims are worth $20,000 
a 5 20-4 re tract—20-acre tracts, 1,500 feet long and 600 feet 

Mr. Mays. Yes, Members of the company came before the com- 
mittee and said that the company would give $25,000 each for 
such gilsonite tracts, 20-acre tracts, 1,500 feet long and 600 feet 
wide. The product is easily mined and is sold without treatment 
at from $25 to $30 per ton. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to the reason why these minerals were not included in the 
original mineral leasing law? 

Mr. COLTON. If I may be permitted, I can answer that 
question. 

‘sr DYER. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
U 

Mr. COLTON. Gilsonite and asphaltum lands were not 
included in the provisions of the leasing act. Certain defi- 
nite minerals were named, but gilsonite and asphaltum were 
not among them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking information as to the 
reason why they were not, because at that time we were 
trying to establish a policy, under the leadership of Mr. 
Scott Ferris, who was then the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, as to the disposition of all these mineral 
deposits. We were trying to depart from the original policy 
of allowing anyone to secure an absolute right to mineral 
lands, but to require future entrymen to take out a permit 
in the form of a lease and pay a certain royalty to the 
Government. My query is: Can the gentleman give any 
information as to why asphaltum and gilsonite should not 
have been included in the same general law? 

Mr. COLTON. I was not in the House at that time and 
I do not know why they were not included. 

Mr. DYER. I will state to the gentleman that in the 
proclamation issued by President Roosevelt in June, 1906, 
it was very distinctly and clearly stated that certain of these 
lands were to be opened but that others were to be reserved 
for the benefit of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, gilsonite is a very rare ore. It is found 
to no great extent in any other part of the world, as I have 
stated before, except in a small area in Uintah County, 
Utah. Let me tell those who do not know just what gil- 
sonite is. It is 99.4 per cent pure hydrocarbonate. In min- 
ing gilsonite the use of dynamite and gunpowder is for- 
bidden by the laws of Utah, since gilsonite is an explosive 
of great power. It is mined with hand picks. The chief 
field of it is around Fort Duchesne and north of the White 
River, in Uintah County, Utah. The nearest railroad is 
25 miles distant. It is mined, sacked, and shipped to paint 
and varnish makers on the Atlantic seaboard, Chicago, 
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Philadelphia, Cleveland, and some parts of Europe. It sells 
on the market for about $30 per ton. It is shipped in its 
raw state, it not being necessary to do anything whatever 
with it to make it marketable. The market demands appear 
still to be confined largely to the making of particular kinds 
of paints and varnishes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to whether the use of gilsonite has not been extended to 
other forms of manufacture? 

Mr. DYER. Well, I think probably it has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Large quantities of gilsonite, to my 
certain knowledge, are being used in the manufacture of 
battery boxes. If the gentleman will permit, in years back, 
only 10 years back, the battery manufacturers utilized 
wooden boxes with hard-rubber cells; then a few years 
back, about five years ago, industry began the manufacture 
of reclaimed-rubber boxes. That box has been superseded, 
because of its expense, by what is known as the gilsonite 
box. I will not take the time of the gentleman, because I 
know his time is limited, to explain the manufacture of 
the gilsonite battery box, which sells on the market, in large 
quantities, for something like 30 cents a box. A large 
manufacturer in Chicago, Mr. Richardson, is manufactur- 
ing 10,000 a day and selling them to all battery manufac- 
turers. That is the reason why the price of battery boxes 
has come down so materially. 

Mr. DYER. I will say it is considered very important 
by the Government in time of war. Let me read you a 
letter from the Secretary of War, written when this bill 
was up for consideration four years ago. He says, writing 
to me: 

With reference to your letter of March 26, 1926, and previous 
correspondence, upon the subject of H. R. 5885, I am pleased to 
inform you that the War Department is in need of a substitute 
for shellac and enamel. Pending the results of an investigation 
now under way to determine the value of these products in na- 
tional defense, the War Department considers it would be most 
inadvisable to enact the proposed legislation into law. If, in the 
judgment of Congress, it is necessary to immediately dispose of 
this legislation it is recommended that the following amendment 
be incorporated: 

In line 7, page 1, after the word “in,” the words “ the public”; 
and after that insert the word public“ and the following pro- 
vision: That nothing herein contained shall be held to prevent 
the President of the United States from reserving for military 
purposes any lands within the public domain known to contain 
asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances.” 


Mr. Chairman, there is no demand for this legislation in 
my judgment from anybody or for any public use. In other 
words, we are legislating, if we pass this bill, for one county 
only. It does not affect any other portion of the United 
States except this one county in Utah. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] and every 
other man in this House coming from States that are sup- 
posed to have this product in any appreciable amount, are 
objecting to their States being put in the bill. They do not 
want it, and I would like for the gentleman from Utah, for 
whom I have the greatest regard, and I know would not 
favor any legislation for any reason other than what he 
considers to be the best interests of the public, to tell me 
why there is any need for this legislation. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLTON. I will be pleased to do that in my time, 
but the gentleman understands that the asphaltum in 
these other States is now open to entry, so that the ob- 
jection that those gentlemen have to including their land 
in this bill is not in the interest of conserving the as- 
phaltum in those States. 

Mr. DYER. Oh, yes; I will say to the gentleman that the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] who is here on 
the floor and whom I have taken the liberty to quote, when 
this matter was under consideration four years ago, said 
that he did not favor the policy; that if Utah wanted it 
he would not object, but, as a matter of policy, he was 
opposed to it. 


‘Mr. COLTON. That is, the policy of putting these lands 
under the leasing act, but you may still enter lands upon the 
public domain that contain asphalt. 

Mr. DYER. Another thing is you are practically giving 
these lands away, when I have called your attention to the 
fact that there is great value attached to them. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars was considered a fair offer for 20 acres, 
and here you are offering to give away 640 acres for 50 cents 
an acre. 

This House has considered this legislation for a number 
of years and my attention was called to it by a letter from a 
man connected with one of these gilsonite companies in my 
home city. When I investigated it, after reading his letter, 
it seemed very clear to me that he was asking me to do 
something that would help him to grab up through his com- 
pany the rest of the gilsonite lands that are available in 
this county in Utah, and I think that is what will be done if 
you enact this legislation. You are not going to find citizens 
rushing to take leases upon these lands when they have no 
railroad by which to get the gilsonite to the market if they 
find any. The result is the leases are going to be taken up 
by individuals or by corporations, three or four of them, 
and they will be turned over to these monopolistic com- 
panies who will then have an entire monopoly upon the only 
gilsonite, so far as I know, in the United States; and if we 
should become engaged in a war and should need gilsonite 
for explosives or for national defense, we will then be at the 
mercy of these monopolies. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that they should be reserved for 
public use. The gentleman from Utah has stated that he 
will explain in what way this will benefit the public, so I will 
yield the floor to him and reserve the balance of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
myself. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall 
only take a few moments to reply to the talk made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The gentleman has referred to the then Secretary of War, 
and I want to read one paragraph from a speech by the 
chairman of this committee when this bill was up for con- 
sideration before: 

Now, it is singular and surprising that the Secretary of War, 
whose duty it is to send his communications to the proper House 
committees, communicates with the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Dyer]. I am not surprised that the Secretary of War would 
oppose the bill when it seems that the only information that he 
has comes from the gentleman from St. Louis [Mr. DYER]. In his 
letter to Mr. Dyer he states: 

“With reference to your 3 of March 26 and previous corre- 
spondence on the subject 

Apparently the only information he has as to the merits or 
demerits of this bill comes from the gentleman from St. Louis 
IMr. DYER]. 

The bill before the House in 1916 which Mr. Mays was 
discussing and to which reference has been made was not 
this bill at all. That was a bill providing for the sale of these 
lands. 

They were discussing an entirely different bill. There is 
plenty of this mineral. The supply is almost unlimited. 
There is enough to pave a street to the moon and back in 
my own county. A company has built into that section a 
railroad. I have nothing to say against them, I have not a 
word of criticism, but they are now objecting to anyone else 
getting hold of any other land under the terms of the leas- 
ing act. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What interests me mostly is the state- 
ment that has been made on the floor as to the value of this 
land. I want to ask if the bill proposes to sell these lands 
at 50 cents an acre? 

Mr. COLTON. No. I am sure that the gentleman from 
Missouri did not intend to mislead the committee. The 50 
cents is a charge for the use of the surface. But for all the 
minerals mined they pay a royalty which is fixed by the 
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Secretary of the Interior. And no one will be allowed more 
than 640 acres of land in any one lease. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did not we have this bill up two years 
ago and did it not have formidable opposition from St. 
Louis? 

Mr, COLTON. That is true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What became of it? 

Mr. COLTON. It passed the House too late to be passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Why did it take so long before it came 
back for passage 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It was only opposed by St. Louis 
interests. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman from New York is 
unfair to inject remarks of that kind—if the gentleman had 
been here and heard my remarks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is within his rights to 
stand up for St. Louis interests. 

Mr. DYER. I stated why I was opposing it; I had a 
letter from the Gilsonite Co. to do something in this respect. 
The gentleman did not come in and hear my opening 
statement. 

Mr. COLTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not yield fur- 
ther. This bill is in the interest of the public. It provides 
that other people may obtain some of this land and we have 
limited the amount that they may get to 640 acres. The 
bill has been carefully prepared and will prevent the acquir- 
ing of more than 640 acres by one person or corporation. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. We do not know anything about this min- 
eral in Iowa but we do know a good deal about corn and 
corn sugar. The gentleman says that there is plenty of 
this material in these lands? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; the supply is practically unlimited. 

Mr. COLE. For what purpose is it used? 

Mr. COLTON. It is used mostly for the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes and roofing. 

It is used, as the gentleman from Wisconsin pointed out, 
for the manufacture of certain battery boxes and is also 
used for the manufacture of phonographic records and a 
number of other things. 

Mr. COLE. Do they use it for explosives? 

Mr. COLTON. Not to any great extent. It is not a prac- 
tical explosive although the dust is explosive, as are other 
dusts from carboniferous ores. 

Mr. COLE. Is it true that this material is found only in 
one county in the gentleman's State? 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, no; it is found in Colorado and in 
New Mexico, but it just happens that this particular land 
was in an Indian reservation that was not open to entry at 
the time other lands were opened. 

Mr. COLE. Is there any danger of a monopoly or a 
scarcity of this material? 

Mr. COLTON. No; unless a monopoly exists to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman acquaint the House 
as to the extent of the deposits of gilsonite throughout the 
country? I know there is some in California, and in some 
of the other Western States. Where there are deposits, are 
there any on the public domain? 

Mr. COLTON. I think so; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what provisions of law could 
they be operated? 

Mr. COLTON. Where they are not withdrawn, they could 
be located under the provisions of the general mining laws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that would allow a settler to take 
as many as 2,240 acres? 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, no; that is under the leasing act. The 
lode claim law provides for a claim 1,500 feet long and 600 
feet wide, comprising about 20 acres, and if they are taken 
under the placer-mining claim they could be taken under 
20-acre tracts or more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that before 
we adopted the leasing policy it was possible for a coal pros- 
pector to get any number of rights up to 2,240 acres or more. 

Mr. COLTON. That was done under a plan whereby 
entrymen would use the names of other entrymen. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. What was the total acreage that was 
possible by that method of entry? 

Mr. COLTON. There was no limit. You could take what- 
ever you could locate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In reply to the question of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Cote] the gentleman states clearly 
that this mineral is now practically monopolized. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; in this section; because it is more 
easily mined there than almost any other place. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This would open up sources of supply 
and would bring more of the product into the market and 
break the existing monopoly? 

Mr. COLTON. We hope it will have that effect. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Do I understand the bill is 
made to apply solely to lands in the State of Utah? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of orado. Would the gentleman accept 
an 3 on the first page to confine it to the State of 
Utah? 

Mr. COLTON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Would it be agreeable in the 
fourth section where reference is made to the leasing act of 
February 25, 1920, to amend so as to include also the present 
existing amendments to the leasing act? 

Mr. COLTON. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman’s committee consid- 
ered extending the provisions of the leasing act as far as gil- 
sonite, asphaltum, and like materials are concerned to the 
entire country, so far as the public domain is concerned? 

Mr. COLTON. Under the former chairman of the com- 
mittee that was considered at one time, but there was objec- 
tion from other States, and I did not press the bill. So it 
was considered, but not by this committee since I have been 
chairman. 

Mr. DYER. Would the gentleman object to this proviso 
to the bill: 

That nothing herein contained shall be held to prevent the 
President of the United States from reserving for military p 


urposes 
any lands within the public domain known to contain asphalt, 
gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances? 


Mr. COLTON. Yes. That would defeat the purposes of 
the bill. The President has that power now. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The proposed amendment deals 
with public lands, and this bill deals with a little piece of 
land in an open Indian reservation. 

Mr. COLTON. That is true. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Yon]. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I happened to step out to-day for a moment when a bill 
in which I was interested was to be called up. The author 
of the bill agreed to its being laid aside for to-day, in view 
of the fact that a filibuster was being carried on against it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not a fact that conditions beyond 
the gentleman’s control prevented him from bringing about 
the passage of the bill? 

Mr. YON. Yes. I want to make this statement for the 
benefit of those who are here and so that my people can 
understand and the country at large will know that Florida 
has a proposition that is worthy. 

We are offering the United States Government some- 
thing for the enjoyment of the people of the United States 
at no cost whatever. The hearings before the committee dis- 
closed that it was an area of unusual potentialities for the 
purposes for which it was intended to be used, and I thank 
the members of the Committee on the Public Lands for their 
patience and for the time given in the consideration of this 
measure in the hearings and otherwise. I also want to 
express appreciation to the witnesses—men of note, sci- 
entists, not from Florida or the South altogether but from 
Washington, east and north of here—who recommended this 
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legislation for the reason that it will fill in in the public 
park plan of this country as no other area would at this 
time. 

There might have been some remarks made to-day that 
were not justified in connection with this project, and for 
that reason let me say to the membership of this House 
that I resent any implications against the good intentions 
of the committee, the good intentions of my colleagues from 
the State of Florida, and the good intentions of the people 
of my State in offering this tract of land to the United 
States Government for park purposes. As I have said be- 
fore, the area is eminently fitted for such a resort section, 
and would, I believe, be the most cheaply administered of 
any like area in the park service that is under the park 
administration of this country at this time. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YON. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. May I suggest that I favored 
the Florida park and I represented the minority on the 
committee this morning in the discussion as to whether or 
not we should try to call up the bill. I reached the con- 
clusion that to call up the bill to-day would defeat the 
passage of any other bills on the calendar of the committee, 
and I consented that the bill might be laid aside. I spoke 
for the minority members of the committee. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YON. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. And the author of the bill joined in that 
request. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. She probably did not join, 
but agreed to it because of the pressure that was brought 
to bear. 

Mr. YON. I would rather that would have been done 
than to have the bill defeated, a bill in which the members 
of the committee were so deeply interested. I repeat again, 
I appreciate the courtesy and the unanimity that was ex- 
pressed by the Committee on the Public Lands in the report 
on this measure. I want to thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida made the statement that he had been prevented 
from consideration of a bill, and he is joined by the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] to make it appear that here 
was a most meritorious bill. I did not intend to say any- 
thing about the bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Neither did I say that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] stepped into the picture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the gentleman from New York 
was in the picture. I admit it. I would have voted against 
it and I would have opposed it, and when the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Yon] takes the floor and states that the 
State of Florida is giving something to the United States 
Government and that it involves no cost, then he either does 
not know what is in the bill or he is making a misstatement 
to this House. 

Mr. YON. I do not say it would not involve any expendi- 
ture of funds on the part of the Government. I do not 
think the Recorp will show that. I said we were giving the 
United States Government something over a million acres 
of land, and it would be administered as cheaply as any area 
in the Park Service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, let us see how cheaply it could 
be administered. Here is a tract of land, Everglades, six 
months of the year under water. They propose to build 
these roads so that they will be amphibious, live six months 
under water and six months over the water. The people 
of that community, according to the hearings, have spent 
$30,000,000 down there in these swamps, trying to drain 
them, and the more they pump the more water they get out 
of them. 

The hearings will show that this water originates up in 
the Carolinas and comes down and strikes rock bottom and 
up it comes in these Everglades. If the State of Florida 


wants to make a park there, there is nothing in the world 
to prevent making it a State park. Let us be fair about it. 

They say, “ We want to conserve bird life down there; we 
want to conserve game down there.” I do not know of any- 
thing that is going to prevent the birds from going away 
from there. I am sure the birds will be no more attracted 
to that spot if we put a fence around it and say “ This is a 
national park, birds, come on.” 

The whole proposition is ridiculous at this time. I submit 
that we had a list of bills which the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Col rox] intended to call up and which he did call up, 
and I submit that I cooperated with the gentleman and with 
the committee when we gave up our fight and gave the com- 
mittee an opportunity to bring up the bills that had some 
merit in them. I for one in this House will judge every 
bill on its merits, and I can not help whom it affects or what 
kind of an appeal is made. If I am against a bill, the 
whole House and the whole world will know it. I am against 
this bill at this time. It was no time to consider it, and I 
think the committee showed good legislative judgment in 
withdrawing the bill from consideration. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I think this park will serve a good purpose. 
Inasmuch as it is half wet and half dry it ought to be called 
“Wickersham Park.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which 
shall give the exclusive right to prospect for asphalt, gilsonite, 
elaterite, and other like substances in lands belonging to the 
United States, including lands in the former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation in the State of Utah, and not known to be valuable 
for such deposits, for a perlod of not exceeding two years: Pro- 
vided, That the area to be included in such a permit shall not 
exceed 640 acres of land. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: On page 1, in 
line 8, after the words “ United States,” insert the words “in the 
State of Utah.” 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this merely clari- 
fies the first paragraph of the bill and limits it to lands 
within the State of Utah, in accordance with the committee 
amendment which will be offered to section 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I take it that under the phraseology of 
the bill as reported the provisions would apply to all the 
public lands in the United States. 

Mr. COLTON. No. In section 4 of the bill, and the com- 
mittee amendment makes it more clear, would limit it to the 
State of Utah, so that the amendment offered by my col- 
league from Colorado would be consistent with the bill and 
the committee amendment limiting it to the State of Utah. 
In fact, that was the intention of the author of the bill at 
the time it was introduced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read it first I thought it extended 
to all public lands, and I was rather in sympathy with that 
idea, that the leasing principle should extend to all the 
public lands. 

Mr. COLTON. I would not disagree with the gentleman in 
that; but this bill is intended to be limited to lands in 
Utah, and this amendment is consistent with section 4 of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the general provisions of sections 1 and 26 to 38, 
inclusive, of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), en- 
titled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” shall apply to 
permits and leases under this act, the first and thirty-seventh 

thereof amended to include deposits of asphalt, 
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gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances, and section 27 being 
amended so as to provide that no person, association, or corpora- 
tion shall at one time take or hold permits and leases aggregating 
more than 640 acres under this act in any one State. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 3, in line 19, after the parenthesis, insert a comma and 
the following: “(U. S. C., title 30, sec. 181).” 

On page 4, in line 3, after the word “in,” strike out the words 
“any one State” and insert in lieu thereof the words the State 
of Utah.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: On page 3, line 
21, after the word domain,“ insert and all amendments thereto.” 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this is for the 
purpose of clarifying section 4 and making the entire leasing 
act as originally enacted and the amendments thereto appli- 
cable to these lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DYER: On page 4, line 4, after the 
word “ Utah,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be 
held to prevent the President of the United States from reserving 
for military purposes any lands within the public domain known 
to contain asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances,” 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that amendment. It is not germane to this 
bill and it deals with the question of the public domain, 
while this bill deals solely with the question of certain 
lands in the State of Utah in a former Indian reservation. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Montana is probably good. 
I did not notice that when I offered the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


resumed the chair, Mr. TEMPLE, Chairman of the Committee. 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
14248) to provide for the disposition of asphalt, gilsonite, 
elaterite, and other like substances on the public domain, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Coron, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE ASHLEY NATIONAL FOREST IN 

THE STATE OF WYOMING 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, if the House will bear with 
me, I want to call up one other small bill, S. 4149, to add 
certain lands to the Ashley National Forest in the State of 
Wyoming, which, I understand, is on the Union Calendar, 
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and I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand this is the last bill the gentleman in- 
tends to call up this evening? I wish to go into some dis- 
cussion of this bill unless it is the last bill. 

Mr. COLTON. There is another bill which it was hoped 
the House would reach. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman refer to H. R. 4021? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think if you are going to take up that 
bill we ought to have a quorum. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, all of this is under a 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The bill referred to has to do with the 
giving of concurrent jurisdiction over a road which is, in 
fact, a part of the highway system of the Glacier National 
Park, but which, because of the contour of the country, 
must for a number of miles run outside the park but within 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. The passage of this bill 
is necessary for the protection of the life and limb of the 
people who visit that park from every State in this Union. 

The bill would simply allow concurrent jurisdiction be- 
tween the Government and the State of Montana, so that 
the park rangers, who operate up and down that road, can 
police it for the safety of the people of the country visiting 
that park. 

Mr. COLLINS. Virginia has several roads like that lead- 
ing out of the city of Washington and similar bills have 
been objected to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It Yoes not make any difference to me 
whether they have been objected to or not. There are only 
two or three here who object, and if they want to object to 
a bill of this kind and want to put in hazard the lives and 
limbs of the people from all over the country who visit this 
park, it is still my duty in the matter to try to get the bill 
passed regardless of such objection by two or three Mem- 
bers of the House. It is not in reality my bill. It is a bill 
that originates with the Park Service. It is a mattter of 
necessity in protecting people who visit the Glacier Park. 
It is not a simple matter or one that ought to be considered 
lightly, and the gentlemen who object are taking the re- 
sponsibility of saying that the people traveling out there 
shall not have the protection given to people visiting 
national parks elsewhere. 

Mr. COLLINS. We are going to have some discussion on 
that bill if it is brought up and it will be necessary to have 
a quorum here in the event it is to be considered, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, that is up to the chairman of 
the committee. I am not personally going to take the re- 
sponsibility of saying that I do not want this bill brought up 
just because two or three Members of the House object to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman consent to striking 
out section 3? 

Mr. LEAVITT. What is section 3? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the jurisdictional question. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is not the main objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my objection to it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us have the regular 
order. It is now 5 o'clock, and this committee has passed 
about as many bills as I have ever seen any committee pass 
in the House of Representatives in one day, and I do not 
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think they ought to press for the consideration of any more 
bills to-night. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say in answer to the 
‘gentleman from Wisconsin that I shall not call up any other 
bills to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
having this bill considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National Forest in the 
State of Wyoming 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to existing valid claims, the 
following-described lands be, and the same are hereby, added to 
the Ashley National Forest in the State of Wyoming and made 
subject to all laws applicable to the national forests: 

West half east half, west half section 4; sections 5 and 6 and 
that part of sections 7 and 8 not within the Ashley National 
Forest; west half east half, west half and lots 6, 7, and 8, section 
9; west half northeast quarter and west half section 16, all in 
township 12 north, range 114 west, sixth principal meridian. 

Sections 1 to 10, inclusive; that part of sections 11 and 12 not 
within the existing Ashley National Forest; sections 15 to 21, 
inclusive; fractional sections 28, 29, and 30, all in township 12 
north, range 115 west, sixth principal meridian.. 

Sections 1 to 29, inclusive, all in township 12 north, range 116 
west, sixth principal meridia”, 

Sections 30, 31, and z west half, west half east half section 33, 
all in townshig 18 north, range 114 west, sixth principal meridian. 

East hart east half, west half southeast quarter, east half south- 
West quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter section 25; 
south half southeast quarter section 26; sections 31, 35, and 36; 
west half, southwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
section 32; south half section 33; southwest quarter, east half 
northwest quarter, east half section 34, all in township 13 north, 
range 115 west, sixth principal meridian. 

South half south half section 30; sections 31 and 36; south 
half, south half north half, northwest quarter northeast quarter, 
north half northwest quarter section 32; east half, south half 
southwest quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter northwest quarter section 35, all in township 13 north, 
range 116 west, sixth principal meridian. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word simply to ask one brief question. I understand 
this bill, which met with some opposition on the part of one 
Member of the House who is not present now, simply in- 
volves a former military reservation, and because it was a 
‘military reservation they could not include it in the national 
forest. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. When the Ashley National 
Forest was created this land was a part of the Fort Bridger 
military reservation. They have abandoned the military 
reservation, and that has left this land unprotected. There 
are only about 60 sections, and originally it would have 
gone into the Ashley National Forest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to the attitude of the Secretary of the Interior on this 
proposition? 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. The Secretary of the Interior 
states that the land is more beneficial for forestry than it is 
for grazing. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cotton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WORLD-WAR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury touching a bill that was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and which 
I introduced in the Congress, and in this connection I would 
like to call attention to the last paragraph of the letter so 
that the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and 
the leaders on the Republican side may take note of it 
because it is an unusual suggestion by a department report- 
ing on a bill. The letter states: 


The problems to which it gives rise should receive the most 
careful consideration by the Congress. 
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I hope the majority leader and the Speaker and, espe- 
cially, the chairman of-the Ways and Means Committee 
will take note of that request. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, Mr. Speaker, by including the entire letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Haw.tey], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the same letter? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent, at the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. Hawer] thet the gentleman from Oregon 
may extend his remorgs in the Record by printing a letter 
from the Seiretary of the Treasury. Is there objection? 

lat. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I see 
the letter that the gentleman proposes to extend in his re- 
marks? I observe that this is the same letter that I got 
permission to extend in my remarks. I have no objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TIL Sox], but I would like to ask the gentleman if he will 
give consideration to the paragraph that I quoted a moment 
ago. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall be very glad to give attention to 
ahy communication that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make. 

Mr. GARNER. The Secretary of the Treasury says 
that— 

The problems to which it gives rise should receive the most 
careful consideration by the Congress. 

How does the gentleman expect to give most careful 
consideration in this case, unless he gives a hearing on such 
problems before the committee? 

Mr. TILSON. Fortunately, I do not have the power to 
give hearings. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman be good enough to 
make a suggestion to the chairman of the Committee o 
Ways and Means to give hearings? : 

Mr. TILSON. It is not necessary for me to make sug- 
gestions to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. He will do his full duty. 

Mr. GARNER. I see the gentleman from Oregon, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, has en- 
tered the Chamber at this moment. I will say to him that 
I was just addressing myself to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tison] in connection with his request that 
you be given unanimous consent to extend your remarks in 
the Recorp by printing a letter from Secretary Mellon 
touching a bill now pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

In that letter the Secretary suggests that the problem to 
which it gives rise should receive the most careful consid- 
eration by Congress. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Oregon will carry out that suggestion by giving us an op- 
portunity for a hearing before the committee so that we 
might give careful consideration of the problem? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the committee will give careful 
consideration to it. I think in a short time I will be able to 
answer the gentleman definitely. $ 

Mr. GARNER. In the affirmative? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Hopes are always very pleasant. 
ter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
unanimous consent has been granted by the House to the 
gentleman from Texas to extend his remarks by printing 
this same letter, it just occurs to me that it is absolutely 
unnecessary and a duplication to grant the additional re- 
quest to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it will not be printed twice. 


[Laugh- 


- 
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Mr. GARNER. There is no necessity of the letter being 
printed twice and I have no objection to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. HawLey] extending his remarks by inserting 
that letter and will not do so myself, but I do wish he would 
follow it up to-morrow at least with a statement that he 
will give a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
to carry out the suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I am deeply interested in the 
subject matter of the letter in question. I have a bill pend- 
ing on the subject of the payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates and have looked with favor upon the Garner 
bill or any similar measure to give this much-needed relief. 
.Knowing the past attitude of Secretary Mellon on soldier 
„bonus legislation, I must say that any recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be looked upon by me 
with considerable suspicion. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
received by me from the Secretary of the Treasury relative 
to the proposed amendment of the World War adjusted 
compensation act: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January 19, 1931. 
Hon. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Ma. CHRAmNMAN: I have your letter of recent date in- 
closing a copy of H. R. 15589, a bill providing for the amendment 
of Title V of the World War adjusted compensation act, and 
requesting the views of this department. 

The bill provides that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
authorized to pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted-service 
certificate has been issued, upon application by him, the cash- 
surrender value of the certificate. The cash-surrender value of the 
certificate is defined as the amount of the adjusted-service credit 
of the veteran, increased by 25 per cent, plus interest at 4 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually from the date of the cer- 
tificate to a date to be determined by the administrator, which 
would be fixed at not more than 30 days prior to the date of the 
check issued to the veteran in payment. ' 

The bill further provides that if the veteran has at any time 
borrowed upon the certificate and has not repaid the principal and 
interest, the administrator, upon request of the veteran, shall pay 
both principal and interest, deducting these amounts from the 
basic surrender value: Provided, however, That interest shall be 
computed at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, in lieu 
of the rate fixed in the note or prescribed in section 502 of the 
World War adjusted compensation act. 

The bill further provides that if interest on any loan to the 
veteran has been paid by him, there shall be added to the basic 
surrender value the amount of interest paid by the veteran to 
the extent that it exceeds interest on the loan computed at 4 
per cent compounded annually. y 

I am informed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs that if 
all holders of these certificates should avail, themselves of the 
option provided for in the bill, the total amount that would be 
paid covering basic surrender value would exceed $2,100,000,000. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of veterans that would 
avail themselves of the option, but I should point out to you that 
the measure is so framed as to offer an inducement to the vet- 
erans to cash in their adjusted-service certificates and so in effect 
destroy the endowment-insurance plan. Indeed, the bill seems 
designed to effect just such a purpose, since it rests on no actu- 
arial principles and the total cash surrender value which it con- 
templates exceeds by over $375,000,000 the present-day value of 
the certificates outstanding, and in effect would constitute a 
grant of this additional amount. The retirement of outstanding 
adjusted-service certificates would automatically defeat the pur- 
pose which, after careful and extended deliberations, these cer- 
tificates were devised to serve. 

Compensation was made in this form and not in a lump cash 
payment in order that the veteran might be given an investment 
the value of which would increase from year to year and be avail- 
able for distribution at a time when presumably it would be most 
helpful, at the same time providing him fully paid life insurance 
during the interim period. It is not sound or equitable for the 
Government to invite the veterans to cash in their endowment 
insurance policies and so to forego the benefits of future pro- 
tection. 

As far as those sections of the bill are concerned, referring to 
the payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of the prin- 
cipal and interest of loans secured by veterans on their certificates 
or the repayment of interest paid in excess of 4 per cent, com- 
pounded annually, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs informs 
me that the administrative difficulties involved are so great as 
to make this task almost impossible of performance. The total 
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number of transactions involving interest on loans made on cer- 
tificates up to date, it is estimated, exceeds 6,000,000. To make a 
recomputation of interest in each one of these cases would in 
itself constitute an extremely difficult problem. But the difficulties 
are further enhanced owing to the fact that numerous loans 
to veterans were made by banks, and many of these loans have 
been repaid and the notes destroyed. Even if it were determined 
administratively feasible to undertake this mass of recomputa- 
tions, its practical effect would not be in the interests of the 
veterans cash on their certificates, as the time it would 
take to accumulate the n data upon which to base action 
would constitute a major delay in the distribution of any funds 
to be paid. Moreover, it would seem as if this proposal involves 
discrimination as between the veteran who borrowed with his 
certificate as collateral and the veteran who borrowed on some 
other form of security. 

Finally, I think I should point out some of the problems in- 
volved in obtaining this huge sum for distribution, and which 
merit serious consideration by your committee. I think it will be 
conceded that the $2,000,000,000, more or less, can not be raised 
by taxes. The alternative is for the Government to borrow the 
funds. In March of this year the Treasury is faced with public- 
debt maturities in excess of $1,100,000,000, calling for a large re- 
funding operation, and within three years some eight billion of 
bonds, most of them 414 per cent interest rate, become 
callable. While the market for Government securities is at pres- 
ént good, it can not be taken for granted that it has the capacity to 
absorb an indefinite amount of these securities, particularly if the 
new issues are not offered in replacement of outstanding ones but 
have to be absorbed by way of new investment. Business recovery 
is in some degree at least dependent on a good market for new 
securities to supply the needs of various business enterprises. To 
the extent that funds seeking investment are diverted to the pur- 
chase of Government bonds, to that extent is the capital market 
depleted of funds otherwise available for tndus and other 
employment. I am of the opinion that the enactment of this 
measure would have far-reaching consequences not only in its 
practical destruction of the endowment-insurance plan but in its 
effect on the finances of the Nation and our general economic 
situation. 

The problems to which it gives rise should receive the most 
careful consideration by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the readiness of the 
Filipinos for independence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include an address delivered by 
myself before the Lions’ Club at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1931. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen, you pay me a singular compliment 
in having me as your guest of honor for the second time within 
a period of scarcely a month. I do not, however, beguile myself 
with the thought that this is an honor which you wish to confer 
upon my person. I take it rather as an evidence of the deep 
interest of this organization, international that it is in its out- 
look, in Philippine affairs. 

On my first appearance before you I dwelt on the economic and 
social phases of American-Filipino relations. This time you spe- 
cifically asked me to discuss the readiness of the Philippines for 
independence. This I gladly do and strictly within the time 
allotted. 

Without further preliminaries I wish to say that the Filipinos 
feel, think, and believe that they are more than ready for inde- 
pendence. America promised it and helped us in the art of self- 
government. Our people have long wanted it and worked for it. 
The time is ripe for the liberty-loving people and Government of 
the United States to grant it. 

UNITED STAND OF FILIPINOS 


In order that there may be no mistake about our position, let 
me emphatically state that the Filipino people are unitedly in 
favor of immediate and complete independence. Both political 
parties in our country are together on this question. All the live 
elements of our population sincerely and anxiously desire it. We 
want it with all the attendant risks and dangers. We are ready 
now to accept it with all the obligations and responsibilities which 
a free and independent existence entails. 


OBJECTIVE OF AMERICA’S PHILIPPINE POLICY 


Fortunately for both the Americans and the Filipinos, there 
need be no disagreement or debate on the supreme objective of 
America’s policy in the Philippines. This was announced in 
authoritative pronouncements of American Presidents from McKin- 
ley to Coolidge. It was incorporated in the platforms of the 
major political parties in the United States. It was established 
by the legislative and executive branches of the American Gov- 
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ernment when the Congress approved the Philippine autonomy 
act in 1916, definitely making the official commitment that “it is, 
as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein.” ; 


REQUISITE FULFILLED 


The only requisite set forth in the organic act, therefore, was 
the establishment of a stable government. The Filipino people 
gladly accepted the new test to which they were submitted. 
Were they successful? 

They were and as early as 1920 an American President so certi- 
fied it fòr in a message to Congress he said: 

“Allow me to to call your attention to the fact that the people 
of the Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
and have thus fulfilled the conditions set by Congress, as prece- 
dent to the consideration of granting independence to the islands. 
I respectfully submit that this condition precedent having been 
fulfilled it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to 
the people of those islands by granting them the independence 
which they so honorably covet.” 

With this avowal the question really should no longer be 
whether the people of the Philippine Islands are ready for inde- 
pendence, but whether the people of the United States have not 
been remiss in fulfilling their part of the contract. 

For the purpose more of giving facts and pertinent information 
than of proving my thesis, I shall proceed to discuss our pre- 
paredness. 

CULTURAL PREPAREDNESS 


The American people have always attached great importance 

to education. The Filipinos likewise are passionately devoted to 
education. Parents make untold sacrifices to educate their chil- 
dren. The people realize that, unless the masses are educated, 
democracy can not long endure. 
. The Philippines has an old civilization. Before Magellan went 
to the islands in 1521, the inhabitants already had their alphabet 
and their system of writing and possessed the culture then com- 
mon to that part of the Orient. 

Under Spain our country received the impact of European cul- 
ture. Manila to-day has the University of Santo Tomas, founded 
£5 years before Harvard. By the royal educational decree of 1863 
a nation-wide system of public education was inaugurated. To- 
ward the third quarter of the nineteenth century we had over 
1,600 schools. At the time of the coming of Americans, in 1898, 
we had nearly 2,200 schools. 

y the last three decades great progress was made in edu- 
cation. Now we have some 8,000 schools, four universities, sev- 
éral colleges, about 30,000 teachers, and an enrollment of about 
1,300,000. There are also a number of agricultural and vocational 
schools. 


The percentage of literacy in the Philippines is higher and bet- 
ter than that of Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Guiana, Haiti, Honduras, India, Korea, Lithuania, Malay 
States, Mexico, Nicaragua, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Peru, Porto Rico, Portugal, Russia, Salvador, Siam, Spain, Syria, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, and various countries of Africa and 
Malaysia. 

Over 30 per cent of our national budget each year is set aside 
for the support, maintenance, and improvement of education. 
Not a cent comes from the United States, for our civil govern- 
ment has been self-supporting from the beginning. 


HOMOGENEITY 


The Filipinos are a homogeneous people. Writers like LeRoy, 
Miller, and men like Schurman and Taft have testified to the 
“racial solidarity” and the social unity and homogeneity of our 
people. 

There is also an essential religious homogeneity in the Philip- 
pines. According to our last official census, 4 per cent of the 
people are Mohammedans, 5 per cent pagans, and 91 per cent 
Christians. Religious freedom to us is precious and inviolate. 
Religious tolerance is a fact. The alleged troubles in matters of 
religion are mere propaganda. There is more trouble about 
religion and prohibition in the United States than in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

ECONOMIC READINESS 


ech Seog now direct your attention to the material basis of Philip- 
pine life. 

Those who look upon the Philippines merely as a treasure or as 
a dumping ground for surplus products entertain the fear that 
economic chaos will follow the grant of independence. 

If that were true, it would be a sad reflection upon American 
administration of over 30 years, and every day's delay will only 
serve to aggravate matters. 

What are the cold facts of economics? 

Under the Spanish régime, which most Americans criticize, the 
Filipino people achieved economic progress. We are far better 
prepared now to overcome material difficulties and obstacles. 

The years of intimate relationship between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands, on the whole, witnessed material ad- 
vancement profitable to both countries. Our people have reaped 
benefits and the people of the United States have benefited in 
their shipping, agriculture, industry, and commerce. The trade 
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and commerce of this country increased by over 1.200 per cent 
in the Orient, and 4,000 per cent in the Philippines. 

However, the uncertainty of the status of the Islands is work- 
ing a havoc on Philippine economic life. It is proving very costly 
to business. Capital is timid and investors—Americans, foreigners, 
and Filipinos—are dissatisfied. All are agreed that the present 
situation is precarious and unsatisfactory. With the agitation 
to place a limitation or dyty on Philippine products coming to 
the United States while American products of every kind and de- 
scription enter the Philippine market duty-free, the people of 
my country now see more clearly that their economic relations 
with this country have an artificial basis, and that the protec- 
tion of their products is in reality only incidental and accidental. 

The benumbing effect of this uncertainty of our status has made 
itself felt in our foreign trade during the last 10 years. For 
the period from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, it has been virtually at a 
standstill as the following figures will reveal: The value of ship- 
ments from the islands to the United States in 1920 was $105,- 
216,263, and in 1929, $124,465,473; to other countries in 1920, 
$45,907,593, and in 1929, $39,981,370; total in 1920, $151,123,856, 
and in 1929, $164,446,843. The total value of consi; ents to the 
islands from the United States in 1920 was $92,289,778, and in 
1929, $92,592,959; from other countries in 1920, $57,148,505, and in 
1929, $54,567,316; total in 1920, $149,438,283, and in 1929, $147,- 
160,275. The total foreign trade of the Philippines thus in 1920 
was valued at $300,562,139, and in 1929, $315,560,699. A slump is 
feared for 1930 and in 1931. 

The threat of limitation or duty on Philippine products, like the 
sword of Damocles, continues to hang over us. Every proposal of 
this nature is made without a corresponding grant of similar 
authority to the Philippine government as long as we are 
dependent. 

It is not commonly known here, but it is true that the Filipinos 
under their country’s present political status do not have the 
instruments of their economic salvation in their hands. The real 
power and authority have been reserved to the Congress in matters 
sterne our tariff relations, our forests, our mines, and our public 

omains. 

To be perfectly frank, it may be admitted that Jome economic 
dislocation will occur with the severance of political relations. 
But it will be better and easier for the Philippines to have it come 
now than later. It will give us an earlier start to effect the neces- 
sary adjustments. Every year of delay will only make it more 
difficult for us to extricate ourselves from the system into which 
we may be more deeply plunged. 

We should not also lose sight of the fact that the Philippines is 
essentially an agricultural country and that our chief products 
are rice, corn, hemp, tobacco, coconut, and sugar. Independent, 
the country will produce just as much or more rice, corn, hemp, 
tobacco, or coconut, The product that will be affected most ad- 
versely is sugar. But it is adversely affected now, and the agitation 
in America against Philippine sugar will go on unabated with 
likeiihood of increasing intensity with the years. The future of 
the Philippine sugar industry, as far as the American market is 
concerned, is at best not promising. We better have our status 
determined now so as to enable us to take the steps necessary to 
achieve economic stability and with assurance of permanency. It 
should not be forgotten, too, that in 1895, before the American 
occupation, the Philippines produced 376,000 tons of sugar and in 
1928 it produced 667,000 tons. If it is borne in mind that in 1895 
the primitive mills then only extracted about 50 to 56 per cent of 
the saccharine juice from the cane and in 1928 the modern mills 
extracted as high as 96 per cent, it is obvious that before we had 
the American market the Philippines was already producing nearly 
as much sugar as it did after 30 years of American rule. 

The Filipinos derive inspiration from the history of America. 
Right after the War of Independence one of the statesmen of 
this country said: “At the time when our Government was or- 
ganized we were without funds, though not without resources.” 
Freed, America has become a world empire and the richest coun- 
try in the world. If granted our independence to-morrow, our 
government will be with funds and with resources and the genius 
and talent of our people will be released and employed for a 
more systematic and more intensive development of our country’s 
natural resources. 

FINANCE—INDEBTEDNESS 


The foregoing discussion leads insensibly to a consideration of 
related topics. 

The wealth of the Philippines, real and potential, is well-nigh 
unlimited. It is now the home of 13,000,000 people who are not 
citizens of America nor citizens of a self-governing State. Inde- 
pendent and developed, it can comfortably be the home of 50,- 
000,000 or 60,000,000 happy and contented citizens, sovereign 
masters of their own affairs. 

Our government has been self-supporting from the establish- 
ment of a civil régime to the present. Our finances are sound. 
Our revenues have been steadily increasing. We shall continue 
to tax ourselves and finance our activities after the redemption 
of America’s plighted word. 

The per capita wealth is ample for our needs and the per 
capita indebtedness is one of the very lowest. The per capita 
debt of the Philippines in 1928 was only $5.79. What was it in 
other countries? In Argentina it was $98.88; Australia $382.66; 
Austria, $54.78; Belgium, $189.41; Bolivia, $30.31; Brazil, $24.49; 
Bulgaria, $59.30; Canada, $241.29; Chile, $105.84; China, $5.35; 
Colombia, $11.08; Costa Rica, $40.63; Cuba, $25.57; Czechoslovakia, 
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‘$70.73; Denmark, $89.05; Dominican Republic, $14.67; Dutch East 
Indies, $8.42; Ecuador, $11.74; Estonia, $26.60; Finland, $24.56; 
France, $446.77; Germany, $16.55; Greece, $70.25; Haiti, $7.40; 
Hungary, $22.11; India, $11,32; Italy, $236.72; Japan, $45.92; Latvia, 
$8.66; Lithuania, $3.87; Mexico, $51.72; Netherlands, $162.94; New 
Zealand, $841.39; Norway, $156.61; Panama, $38.59; Paraguay, $7 83; 
Peru, $20.24; Poland, $15.27; Rumania, $53.77; Salvador, $14.43; 
Spain, $154.87; Sweden, $79.96; Switzerland, $105.06; United King- 
dom, $815.19; United States, $145.54; Uruguay, $126.63; Venezuela, 
$5.01; Yugoslavia, $42.78. 

The public debt of the Philippines has been contracted after 
due study of the resources of the government. It is below the 
limit authorized by law. Sinking funds are maintained to cover 
outstanding bonds. Payments of interests and amortization funds 
are made on or before maturity. 


GOVERNMENTAL AND POLITICAL READINESS 


Under this caption we shall briefly take up various aspects of 
Philippine life demonstrative of the people's political experience 
and governmental preparedness. 

The Filipinos from pre-Spanish days have had a stable social 
organization. The family and the barangay, a larger social unit, 
have been the bases of our society. Upon a foundation early 
developed by the inhabitants, the Sp administrators built 
the municipal, provincial, and central governments. 

These, in turn, served as bases for later political and govern- 
mental 9 

The Philippine Revolution of 1896 culminated in the establish - 
ment of the short-lived Philippine Republic. It was organized in 
accordance with a constitution devised, voted, decreed, and sanc- 
tioned by delegates who were truly representative. It was the 
first constitution in the Orient setting forth the principle that 
the people are sovereign. 

The last 30 years saw a gradual evolution of the municipal, 
provincial, and insular governments in the islands. Soon after 
the enactment of eve eee organic act, the veo + Legisla 
ture approved act 1407 reorganizing the executive of the 
government providing for six executive departments, to wit, the 
de t of the interior, the department of public instruction, 
the department of finance, the department of justice, the depart- 
ment of agriculture and natural resources, and the department 
of commerce and communications. 

The Philippines has had a bicameral legislature consisting of 
the senate and the house of representatives. 

There is a well-organized judiciary impartial and independent. 
There are justice of the peace courts, courts of first instance, and 
a supreme court. 

We have a civil service insuring the merit system in the gov- 
ernment service. 

We have the necessary machinery for public health, sanitation, 
and public welfare. 

We have developed roads, bridges, port works, and other public 
improvements. To-day, there is an adequate system of com uni- 
cation and transportation, ‘ $ : 

We have the municipal police and the constabulary to maintain 
cae and order among a naturally peaceful and law-abiding 
people. 

The whole political development has been continuous from a gov- 
ernment of Americans during the military régime to a government 
of Americans assisted by Filipinos during the first part of the 
civil régime, then to a government of Filipinos assisted by a few 
Americans during the period after the approval of the Philippine 
autonomy act. 

The next logical step is to inaugurate a government of and by 
Filipinos for all the inhabitants of the Philippines through the 
enactment of a Philippine independence legislation. This will oc- 
casion no abrupt or radical change. It is the next proper step for 
the people and Government of the United States to take. 


INTERNATIONAL PHASES 


The early grant of independence to the Philippines will consti- 
tute the crowning glory of America’s Philippine experiment. It 
will be a great contribution to international understanding and 
world peace. It will be a model of sincerity in internationai 
dealings and the triumph of a new morality in colonial affairs, 

It is alleged in certain quarters that an independent Philip- 

ines can not withstand aggression from without. This is true. 

ut even now it can not do so. America, under the provisions 
of the treaty approved at the Washington conference and of the 
recent London pact, has agreed not to increase the fortifications 
or defense of the Philippine Islands. This can only be inter- 
preted to mean that this Republic sincerely has committed itself 
to the principle of peace as an instrument of national policy and 
that it has faith that other signatory powers are likewise sin- 
cerely animated by a similar policy. Any other interpretation is 
tantamount to accusing of rank hypocrisy every country which 
has been a member of the e of Nations, a party to the 
World Court, a believer in the Kellogg-Briand pacts, or a signatory 
to the disarmament treaties. 

Besides we ask: Is invulnerability a requisite to independence? 
If so, no country in the world, except possibly one or two, should 
be independent. 

The Filipinos believe in self-determination. We believe this 
world is war weary. We believe peoples are more peace-minded. 
We have no fear. As I said at the outset, we are ready for our 
independence with all the risks and dangers. We are ready to ac- 
cept the consequences that go with freedom. We are ready to take 
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the bitter with the sweet. We are ready to shoulder the duties 


and responsibilities which a free and independent self-governing 
existence entails. haj 


THE QUESTION 


The question now should be: Is America ready to fulfill her 
self-imposed part of the contract? 

America really is on trial. An anxious Philippines, an expectant 
world, awaits her promptly to act. 

The Filipino people believe that the solemn pledge of the 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the 
ine Islands and grant their independence should without 
avoidable delay be redeemed. 


RED CROSS RELIEF WORK IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to. 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to include a letter 
that I have just received from Mr. M. L. Sigman, chairman 
of the Drew County chapter of the American Red Cross, also 
a letter that was written by Mr. Sigman to Mr. John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the American Red Cross, and Mr. 
Payne’s reply to the communication received from Mr. Sig- 
man, showing the work of the Red Cross in Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, under unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the subject of Red Cross work in Arkansas I 
include in my remarks a letter just received from Mr. M. L. 
Sigman, chairman of the Drew County Chapter of the 
American National Red Cross; also a letter that was written 
by Mr. Sigman to Mr. John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, headquarters Washington, D. C., and 
Mr. Payne's reply to communications received from Mr. 
Sigman showing the work of the Red Cross in Arkansas. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
‘Drew COUNTY CHAPTER, 
Monticello, Ark., January 27, 1931. 


Hon. D. D. GLOVER, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. GLovER; I am {uclosing herewith fal 
received from Mr, John Sarton Payne, chairman 5 
tional Red Cross, in answer to a telegram I had previously sent him 
and also copy of my letter to Mr. Payne, which was written under 
fate of January 11. j 

A former letter I had hurriedly written to Mr. Payne did not 
cover the situation and set out the facts sufficiently to be repre- 
sentative. In my letter of the 11th, I have undertaken to draw a 
more complete picture, as I see the situation, and I am passing 
this on to you, hoping it may be of some assistance in the work 
you are trying to put over. 

Please be assured that I stand ready to do anything within my 
power to help in the situation. : 
With very kind regards, I am, yours very truly, 

M. L. SIGMAN, 
Chairman Drew County Chapter, 
American National Red Cross. 
JANUARY 9, 1931. 
Mr. M. L. SIGMAN, 
Chairman Drew County Chapter, 
American National Red Cross, Monticello, Ark. 


My Dear Mr. Sicman: Answering your telegram, if you under- 
stood from my examination before the Appropriations Committee 
that I was opposed to the Caraway bill providing for food relief, 
you misunderstood the situation. 

The Red Cross never opposes or supports legislation. I express 
no opinion about the Caraway bill or any other legislation. I was 
examined about the attitude of the Red Cross, what it was doing 
with reference to feeding people and what it was financially able 
to do. I explained at length what we had done, starting out with 
the seed program and later feeding those who were in need of 
food throughout the drought-stricken area, and then in response 
to the question whether we had funds sufficient I said I could not 
tell; that if it appeared that we were running out of funds we 
would make an appeal to the country for contributions for this 
purpose, and that no human being was able to tell how much 
money it would k 

My statement which offended Senator Caraway was that my 
advices from England, Ark., were that 40 people only had 
come into the town demanding food; while on the same day—last 
Saturday—500 families were provided with food by the Red Cross 
in a perfectly normal way. I might say for your information that 
the opposition as stated in the press to the Caraway bill is that 
it tends to establish the principle of the dole system, which is 
now so very em to Great Britain, but this is a question 
in which I am not involved. 

What is your own situation? How are you getting on? I would 
be very glad to hear from you. 

Cordiall 


y yours, JOHN Barton Payne, Chairman. 
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JANUARY 11, 1931. 
Hon. JOHN Barron PAYNE, 
Chairman The American Red Cross, 
National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Payne: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 9th, in answer to my telegram. Very glad to get your 
letter, for it reassures me that our organization still takes no part, 
either for or against, any political controversy. 

I have mislaid the copy of article referred to in my telegram; 
however, in substance it quoted you as stating before the Appro- 
priation Committee, when asked about food relief for the drought- 
stricken farmers, that “The Red Cross would be able to handle 
the situation, and that if funds ran short, an appeal would be 
made for more funds to carry on.“ In this connection I note in 
yesterday’s press that the President has been requested to appeal 
for $10,000,000 for relief work through our organization. 

It is the general understanding down here, Mr. Payne, that the 
Red Cross will carry on in this relief work in a general way till 
March 1, at which time, with the aid of the Government, local 
credits will be used to finance the planting and harvesting of 1931 
crop, by loaning to the needy farmers funds sufficient to take care 
of the situation. Due to an almost complete failure in last year’s 
crop a majority of the farmers already owe to local banks or to 
f merchants more than the value of their livestock and 
other chattels, all of which it is the common custom here to 
mortgage together with the crop to be grown for funds to be used 
in growing the crop. In fact, last year’s mortgage on these chat- 
tels are still unsatisfied and the old debt against them still exists 
in most cases. 

If it is not the intention of the Government to provide for food 
along with seed, feed, and fertilizer in the present relief measure, 
then in the event this class of farmers will be unable to carry on 
unless food is furnished from some other source. Since their 
credits are already exhausted, this coupled with the fact that the 
local banks and furnishing merchants are already burdened with 
last year's unpaid loans, and who will be unable to make addi- 
tional loans to these farmers who have always depended on this 
source for financial assistance, this being shut off from them 
indeed leaves these people in a very deplorable condition. 

As I understand the case, the Robinson bill at the outset pro- 
vided that the Government would make loans to this class of 
farmers funds sufficient to make another crop, which, of course, 
would cover food, etc., for themselves as well as for feed, seed, etc. 
This bill, I understand, was defeated rather than have incor- 
porated in it a provision taking care of the food situation. The 
Caraway amendment, I understand, undertakes to provide this 
additional relief. If loaning money in this manner to this class 
of orrowers is considered “dole,” then the dole system has been 
in existence in this country as long as I can remember, I can not 
see myself why it would be called a dole even though the funds 
were being provided by the Government. A note will be given in 
payment for all funds received, and this note will have a first 
mortgage on the crop grown to secure the payment of the note. 

I would like to prophesy here that in event the loans are made 
and we have a normal crop with normal prices 95 per cent of the 
loans will be paid within one year, or as soon as the crop is har- 
vested and sold. This does not look like a dole, does it? On the 
other hand, if the Government does not provide these food loans, 
and the Réd Cross or any other agency undertakes to feed these 
people through the year without cost, in my opinion, such a con- 
dition will be considered a dole, and the independence of these 
farmers will be destroyed. A direct loan will enable the farmer 
to keep his self-respect, purchase and pay for his needs as he 
requires them, all with very little cost of administration. If the 
Red Cross or any other agency undertakes to take care of the 
situation otherwise, after spring opens up and crops are started 
and on through the year, by free distribution of food and clothing 
such as will be required, the administration of such a campaign 
will be one of the biggest jobs ever undertaken both in time 
required and money to meet demands. 

While there is no work to be had, account of industry being 
at a standstill and which normally gives these people support 
between crop seasons, or, in other words, a job, this coupled with 
the fact that those who were fortunate in being able to harvest 
some portion of their requirements in food products, all of which 
is now becoming exhausted, forces these people to apply to us for 
help. I believe that within the next two weeks will see at least 
80 per cent of the farming class of our people without food and 
in dire need of assistance. Our lists are growing fast every day 
and the end is not yet. We are beginning to have calls for feed 
for livestock, although the weather has been in our favor so far. 
We have had very little cold weather, and the winter pastures have 
worked wonders. They are becoming exhausted by being over- 
grazed in some instances and stock is beginning to fail. So far we 
have furnished no feed for stock, funds not being available. 

We have scoured the towns for clothing and up to now have 
pretty well taken care of this item; however, there are demands 
now being made for clothing, especially shoes, which we are now 
unable to supply. The unfortunates who are needing shoes, etc., 
and who we are feeding, I have been advised, since there was no 
work for them to get up their fuel in good weather sufficiently 
to keep the houses comfortable and so they would not have to 
expose themselves in extreme wet and cold weather in looking 
for jobs, etc. 

In other words, I have advised them to take care of their health 
in every way possible. So far health conditions are good. I am 
fearful, though, due to scant clothing, a short-food ration, and 


other necessities for keeping their strength, that should we have 
a long siege of bad cold weather, the stage would be set for a lot 
of pneumonia, flu,“ etc. We are hoping for the best, however, 
and will do our best to guard against this. It would do you good 
to witness how cheerful and with what fortitude most of our cases 
seem to meet the conditions. They are patient and most all show 
a willingness to cooperate to the limit with us. They feel that 
they will be taken care of, but they are anxious to get to the point 
where they can take care of themselves. Their greatest worry now 
is wondering where and by whom they will be financed for another 
crop. So many bank failures over the State and surrounding 
country has created a situation that makes it impossible for some 
of those who otherwise could shift for themselves to obtain credit, 
and to this class it is very humiliating for them to have to ask 
assistance. We try to cheer them up and ask them not to feel bad 
about it, that better times are coming for us all. 

We are using this present condition as a means to try and edu- 
cate these people in the value of diversification in their farming. 
Trying to show them the importance of growing a living in diver- 
sifying rather than to try to make money on a 1-crop system. In 
the end, if the matter is handled right, I feel that this calamity 
will pay dividends. 

I trust you will pardon this long letter, and I am sorry that I 
am not more able to picture this situation just as I see it. We 
will continue to do our best with credit to our wonderful organi- 
zation. We will try to meet the conditions as they come. Our 
local chapter is well organized, and so far all known suffering has 
been handled. 

With very kind regards, I am yours very truly, 
M. L. SIGMAN, 
Chairman Drew County Chapter American Red Cross. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The following leave of absence was granted by unanimous 
consent: 

To Mr. Patmtsano (at the request of Mr. GAMBRILL), for 
the remainder of the week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. LEA, of California, temporarily, on account of 
illness. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled 
joint resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 

ADJOURNMENT 

And then, on motion of Mr. Cotton (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 22, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, January 22, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(2 p. m.) 
To further the commerce of the United States by creating 
a world commerce corporation. (H. R. 14454.) 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(11 a. m.) 


To provide that the United States shall cooperate with 
the States in promoting the general health of the rural 
population of the United States and the welfare and hygiene 
of mothers and children. (H. R. 12995.) 

For the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and infants. (S. 255.) 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled An act to extend the provi- 
sions of certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii,” approved 
March 10, 1924. (H. R. 16034.) 


COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider private bills. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide for the construction of a mill to manufacture 
distinctive paper for United States securities. (H.R. 12308.) 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider farm loan drought bills. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Private bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

788. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the transfer of the mili- 
tary cemetery, island of St. Thomas, to the municipality of 
St. Thomas and St. John, and the transfer of the King’s 
Hill Poor Farm to the municipality of St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

789. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to provide for paving the Missionary Ridge Crest 
Road, portions of which are also known as the Crest Road 
and the Crest and Gap Road, from Sherman Heights at the 
north end of Missionary Ridge, in Tennessee, to the junc- 
tions of said road with the Chattanooga and Lafayette or 
State road at Rossville Gap in the State of Georgia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. Con. Res. 46. 
A concurrent resolution to provide for the printing of addi- 
tional copies of House Document No. 722, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, being a message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a report on the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws of the United States (Rept. No. 2319). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Executive papers. A report on the disposition of useless 
papers in the Civil Service Commission (Rept. No. 2316). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 16415. 
A bill making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2320). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
471. A joint resolution to authorize participation by the 
United States in the Interparliamentary Union; without 
amendment : (Rept. No. 2322). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 14922. A bill to amend the acts approved March 3, 
1925, and July 3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia 
traffic acts, etc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2323). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 16297. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 
(44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14441. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
certain public works at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R. I.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2326). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 15772. A bill to amend section 3 of the act 
approved May 10, 1928, entitled An act to extend the period 
of restriction in lands of certain members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes, and for other purposes”; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2327). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15926. 
A bill to amend the act approved June 22, 1926, entitled 
“An act to amend that part of the act approved August 29, 
1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy,” as amended 
by the act of March 4, 1929; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2328). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KERR: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 14696. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to convey certain land to the city of Asheville, N. C., 
for park and street purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2325). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11418) granting a pension to Sabra Osage; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 14709) granting a pension to H. M. Wright; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXIII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 16415) making appropria- 
tion for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 16416) authorizing the 
Dixie Bridge Co., its successors, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River, and 
the Licking River at or near the junction of the Ohio and 
Licking Rivers to connect Cincinnati, Ohio, with Covington, 
Ky., and Newport, Ky.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16417) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the Campus Martius Memorial Museum of the 
city of Marietta, Ohio, the silver service presented to the 
United States for the gunboat Marietta; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 16418) providing for the 
issuance of patents upon certain conditions to land claimed 
to be covered by patents from the State of Texas, and ac- 
cretions thereto, and determined to be within the State of 
New Mexico by the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, entered April 9, 1928; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 16419) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commis- 
sion to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the St. Francis River at or near Madison, 
Ark., on State Highway No. 70; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 16420) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, 
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Nebr., and at or near South Omaha, Nebr.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16421) authorizing the cities of Omaha, 
Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, 
Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll or free bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near O’Hern Street, South Omaha, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16422) authorizing the 
establishment of Boulder City town site, and necessary ex- 
penditures in connection therewith, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16423) increasing the 
number of commanders of the line of the Navy on the active 
list; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16424) to authorize the transfer of the 
Military Cemetery, Island of St. Thomas, to the municipality 
of St. Thomas and St. John, and the transfer of the King’s 
Hill Poor Farm to the municipality of St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 16425) for the purpose of 
granting construction loans to railroads, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16426) to amend 
the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, 
as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16427) to amend the act entitled “An 
act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleo- 
margarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 16428) to grant pen- 
sions to certain nurses who served in the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16429) to provide for 
the settlement of claims against the United States on account 
of property damage, personal injury, or death; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 16430) to authorize the trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over park land in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 475) to pro- 
hibit the use of the Army base, located at Fifty-eighth Street, 
between the river front and First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., as 
quarters for prisoners; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 476) to 
create a joint congressional committee to be known as a 
committee on prohibition; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 477) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States repealing the eighteenth amendment and vesting in 
the Congress certain powers to regulate intoxicating bever- 
ages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 478) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States giving Congress the power to regulate the manufac- 
ture, traffic in, or transportation of intoxicating liquors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States, urging the enactment of legislation per- 
mitting the United States Government to pay to counties 
and States taxes on Indian lands therein located; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 16431) providing for the 
conveyance to the town of Marblehead, in the State of 
Massachusetts, of Marblehead Lighthouse Reservation for 
public use; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 16432) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Barnett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 16433) for the relief of 
James J. Scully; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16434) grant- 
ing a pension to Nancy E. Dermit; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 16435) for 
the relief of the First National Bank of Thermopolis, Wyo.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 16436) granting a 
pension to Gorda James; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16437) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Cheney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 16438) grant- 
ing a pension to Edith M. Cruise; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16439) for the relief 
of George A. G. Dearborn; to the Committe on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 16440) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy Dodson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 16441) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie Stevens Dyer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16442) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melinda A. Heltzel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16443) 
granting a pension to Harriett Lounsbery; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16444) granting an increase of pension 
to Sophia Wright; to the Committtee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16445) granting an increase of pension 
to Minnie Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16446) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth F. Rader; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16447) granting an increase of pension 
to Louisiana Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 16448) granting a pension 
to Pearl Wittenmyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 16449) granting a pension 
to Dora Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 16450) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah J. Winters; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 16451) granting a renewal 
of patent No. 40996, relating to the emblem of the Foresters 
of America; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 16452) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Claude E. Maxwell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICH: A bill (H. R. 16453) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16454) for the relief 
of J. F. Hubbard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 16455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phoeba C. Huffman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16456) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret A. Johnston; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 16457) granting a pension 
to Philip Gump; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 16458) granting an increase 
of pension to John J. Cawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16459) granting a pension to Catherine 
Boyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16460) for the 
relief of United States Marshal George B. McLeod; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 16461) granting a pen- 
sion to Katherine Shaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8752. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Sher- 
burne, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards 
before production for films that are to be licensed for inter- 
state and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8753. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Peta- 
luma, Calif., favoring House bill 9994, for the purposes of 
furnishing Braille books for the adult blind; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

8754. Also, petition of many citizens of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 7884, a 
bill for the exemption of dogs from vivisection; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8755. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the New York Tow 
Boat Exchange, submitting to Congress the necessity of 
early appropriation of funds to be applied to the acquire- 
ment, by purchase or construction, of such vessels and for 
the support of additional personnel, which in the judgment 
of the captain of the port is considered necessary to the 
effective administration of his office; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8756. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of V. E. McClain and 
other residents of South Bend, Ind., urging the passage of 
an amendment to the World War adjusted compensation act, 
providing for immediate cash redemption of the soldiers’ 
bonus certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8757. By Mr. KINZER: Petition of citizens of Lancaster 
County, Pa., favoring enactment of legislation providing 
for payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8758. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of the Reynolds- 
Harjo Post, No. 125, of the American Legion, located at 
Okemah, Okla., urging passage of a bill providing for the 
payment in full of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8759. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Lincoln Civic Associa- 
tion, of Cleveland, urging the Congress of the United 
States to enact such laws and appropriation of funds as 
will prevent loss of property by its citizens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

8760. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Salamanca, Frewsburg, 
and Randolph, N. Y., urging the enactment of a law for 
the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8761. By Mr. ROBINSON: Resolution of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, of Waterloo, Iowa, unanimously urging 
that legislation be passed for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures, as in the Grant-Hudson motion-picture 
bill [H. R. 9986], signed by the president, Emma Balen- 
sifer, and the secretary, Mrs. Arline Brees, both of Water- 
loo, Black Hawk County, Iowa; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8762. By Mr. SANDLIN: Petition signed by ex-service 
men of Coushatta and Vivian, La., asking for payment of 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8763. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion post, 
of Greenbush, Minn., urging passage of pending legislation 
for cashing of adjusted-compensation certificates at face 
value; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8764. Also, petition of Bemidji Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, Bemidji, Minn., urging the enactment of House 
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bill 15600, to establish minimum levels for certain lakes in 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

8765. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, of West Virginia, by Miss 
Lulu Meadows, president, urging that Congress enact a law 
for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8766. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens 
of the fifth congressional district, San Francisco, Calif., 
urging the enactment of House bill 7884; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8767. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Scottdale Union, 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union (230 members), urg- 
ing passage of Hudson bill regulating moving pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8768. Also, petition of the Westmoreland County Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, requesting support of the 
Sparks-Capper amendment to the Constitution cutting out 
approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens in making new 
apportionment for congressional districts, and requesting 
support of Hudson bill (H. R. 9986) providing for Federal 
motion-picture commission, to assure production of pictures 
of higher moral tone; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

8769. Also, petition of J. Howard Snyder Post, No. 781, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Irwin, Pa., requesting support 
of Wright-Patman bill to provide for immediate payment in 
full of World War veteran’s adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1931 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 21, 1931) 


The Senate met in executive session at 11 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Prazier ing Smith 
Black George La Follette Smoot 
Blaine Gillett McGill Steiwer 
Blease Glass McKellar Stephens 
Borah Glenn McMaster n 
Bratton Goff McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Gould Morrison Townsend 
Broussard Hale Morrow Trammell 
Bulkley Harris Moses Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Norris Wagner 
Carey Hatfield Nye Walcott 
Connally Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Walsh, Mont 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Waterman 
Cutting Hefiin Phipps Watson 

vis Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Deneen Jones Pittman Williamson 
Dill Reed 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON] is neces- 
sarily absent on account of illness in his family. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. RANSDELL] is absent because of illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

EUGENE MEYER 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate will now proceed to consider the 
nomination of Mr. Eugene Meyer to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Senate, in executive session, proceeded to consider 
the nomination. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I am very anxious to secure early action on 
the deficiency appropriation bill, Practically all the amend- 
ments that have been put on the bill are in the nature of 
provision for relief of unemployment between now and 
the Ist of July. It is estimated that the bill will provide 
for the employment of about 30,000 laborers who are now 
idle. I had intended to ask the Senate to consent tem- 
porarily to lay aside the consideration of executive business 
and to take up the deficiency appropriation bill. However, 
the leaders desire to dispose of the nomination of Mr. Meyer, 
and, of course, I am willing to conform to their wishes, so I 
shall not ask to take up the deficiency appropriation bill 
until the Meyer nomination is disposed of. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to move that 
this nomination be recommitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to be 
heard on that motion? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, sir; briefly. 

Mr. President, the nomination which we are now consider- 
ing has, in fact, to do with the most important economic 
position in our Government. When the nomination came 
before the committee I asked for an investigation of it, and 
a hearing, but that was denied. The nomination was re- 
ported without any hearing whatever. 

I understand, in the first place, that it is the custom of the 
Senate to accord a hearing to any Senator who asks for it, 
and I feel that a hearing ought to have been granted in this 
case. Then, some things have happened since the nomina- 
tion was reported to the Senate which I think call for a 
hearing and for a recommitment of the nomination for that 


purpose. 

First, I desire to say that the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the other House has made a 
speech setting out facts which, if true, would certainly war- 
rant the rejection of this nomination. Those facts have 
been brought out since the nomination was reported to the 
Senate. Again, other information has come to me in refer- 

_ence to Mr. Meyer's administration of the joint-stock land 
banks in particular that I feel sure would warrant a rejec- 
tion of his nomination. In fact, charges have been made of 
direct conspiracy on his part to destroy some of those joint- 
stock land banks, and some of them have closed through 
his policy which would not have been closed but for his 
arbitrary action. 

In addition to that, the chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency wrote a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate committee in which he specifically pointed out 
that Mr. Meyer, through his brother-in-law, an attorney for 
some members of Morgan & Co., secured the resignation first 
of Mr. Young, the former Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in order to open a place for Meyer. A position of 
greater compensation was found for Mr. Young. Then, in 
order to get a place open under the law, it was also neces- 
sary to obtain the resignation of the vice governor of the 
Federal reserve bank, Mr. Platt, who lived in the New York, 
district, and a place was found for him by these same 
agents. In that way an opening occurred, so that Mr. 
Meyer’s appointment might be legally made. In connection 
with that, I desire to read from an account in the New York 
Times of the 5th instant, which states: 

Directors of the Federal reserve bank at New York held yester- 
day their first meeting since the return on last Tuesday of 
George L. Harrison, governor of the bank, from Europe, where he 
conferred with the heads of the Bank of England, the Bank of 
France, and the Reichsbank. The meeting was attended by 
Eugene Meyer, governor of the Federal reserve bank, and was pro- 
tracted beyond the usual time. While the meeting was in progress 
J. P. Morgan entered the bank and asked to see Mr. Harrison. Mr. 
Morgan also returned from Europe this week. Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Co. and director of the reserve 
bank, came back from Europe last week. While they were in Lon- 
don Mr. Morgan and Mr. Young were reported to have held sev- 


eral conferences with Mr. Harrison and Montague Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England— 
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And so forth. Those statements corroborate the claim of 
the chairman of the House committee of the close associa- 
tion of the Morgan interests and the attendance even of 
Mr. Morgan at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. President, Mr. Meyer, as manager of the joint-stock 
land banks, put in operation its economic policy. He formu- 
lated a plan for the banks to buy their own bonds, to specu- 
late, as it were, in their own bonds. That is not a new plan 
with Mr. Meyer. He did the same thing as head of the 
War Finance Corporation, and assisted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury speculated in Government bonds at the ex- 
pense of the people who had paid 100 cents on the dollar for 
those bonds; and but for the profit derived from that specula- 
tion in-Government bonds there would have been a deficit 
in the War Finance Corporation. Mr. Meyer followed the 
same policy in the joint-stock land banks, and set them to 
speculating in their bonds. They bought up the bonds, and 
here is the way they got the money with which to buy those 
bonds: The bank forecloses a mortgage which is in default— 
say, a $10,000 mortgage on a $20,000 farm—for the farm would 
have to be appraised at $20,000 in order to secure a loan 
of $10,000. Those bonds have depreciated in value as a 
result of that speculation; in fact, the purpose of the specu- 
lation was to depreciate them. They average, the president 
of the Federal land bank said, about 70 cents on the dollar 
now. Some of them are as low as 40 cents, some of them 
are even as low as 20 cents on the dollar. I know of one 
particular case where such bonds have been selling at 42 
cents on the dollar. In that case a $10,000 mortgage will 
be foreclosed on a $20,000 farm. The farm may be put 
up at a forced sale, and if it brings $4,200 in cash, then 
the bank can buy in $10,000 of these depreciated bonds and 
save itself from loss because of the depreciation in the 
bonds. The sale of land at such low figures in the middle 
western section of the country is doing more to depress 
land values right now than any other one cause. Every 
time a $20,000 farm sells for four or five thousand dollars 
land values in the immediate community are of necessity 
broken down, and the banks save themselves by breaking 
down the market and bidding in these bonds at a low figure. 
That is a general policy, except as to one or two of the 
banks that are able under their own management to keep 
their bonds at par. 

The result of that policy is to liquidate these banks. That 
is not what they were organized for; they were organized 
to make loans to farmers, but this procedure liquidates the 
loans and the assets of the bank all the time, and it does so 
for the benefit of the stockholders and at the expense of the 
bondholders who put up the money, and of the farmers who 
sign the mortgages. That was the general policy, following 
the similar policy of speculating in Government bonds in 
the War Finance Corporation. I charge, Mr. President, 
that it was done for the purpose of deflating land values. 
I think Mr. Meyer is an economic genius, so far as that is 
concerned, and he knew exactly what it meant, whether 
anybody else did or not, and he figured out this plan for 
that purpose. 

In addition to that evidence has been laid before me this 
morning of a direct conspiracy to cause the failure of some 
of the joint-stock land banks. Those who have furnished 
that information I know are reputable, and I believe the 
information to be genuine. 

Mr. President, I not only asked for a hearing in the be- 
ginning, and was refused by the committee, but later, even 
after the nomination was reported and some of these new 
matters came to me, I asked again the chairman of the com- 
mittee to let me examine Mr. Meyer before the full 
committee. 

Then a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency started investigating the general banking 
condition. Many of the things that I wanted to inquire 
about are material to that investigation. So I asked the 
subcommittee to permit me to appear before it and examine 
Mr. Meyer on anything that was material to the investiga- 
tion being conducted by the subcommittee as well as any- 
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thing that I deemed material to the confirmation of Mr. 
Meyer. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator refer to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. BROOKHART. To the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. That request was re- 
fused. Not only, Mr. President, was it refused, but after 
Mr. Meyer had been announced as first witness before that 
subcommittee and I appeared there they postponed hearing 
Mr. Meyer as a witness at all until after the vote on his con- 
firmation here in the Senate. That, it seems to me, is a pro- 
ceeding unheard of in the Senate of the United States. 
For those reasons I feel that I and the Senator from Florida 
and others who see the matter as I do ought to have a chance 
to develop these questions with reference to this subject. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have favorably known 
Mr. Meyer, the nominee, for many years. It has been my 
intention to vote, and no doubt I shall vote, for his confirma- 
tion, but if the Senator from Iowa has accurately recounted 
what took place before the committee it is one of the most 
astonishing episodes in the proceedings of Senate com- 
mittees during the 19 years I have been here. I do not 
doubt the Senator’s word, but it is difficult to believe that 
any committee of the Senate would refuse to any Senator 
the opportunity to ask respectful questions of any nominee. 
A refusal to do so seems to me so shocking that if I did 
not hear the statement from the Senator’s own lips I 
would not believe that such could be true. 

I speak these words as a supporter of the nominee, Mr. 
Meyer, whom I believe to be a gentleman of high character 
and ability; but if the episode as outlined by the Senator 
from Iowa actually took place, it is not to be tolerated. A 
Senator should have the right to ask any questions which 
he may see fit to ask within the limits of reason and 
decency. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, let us get the situa- 
tion exactly right. I asked the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Grass] and the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee [Mr. Norseck] to be permitted 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to one further 
question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is the Senator from Iowa a member 
of the committee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not of the subcommittee, but I am a 
member of the full committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee to which this nomination was referred and which 
was actually considering this nomination? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to say here that the great Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I am a member, would 
not for an instant refuse any Senator, whether he was a 
member of the committee or not, the right to ask any 
questions of any nominee who appeared before that com- 
mittee. I do not desire to be considered as censorious or 
critical, but as a supporter of the nominee, Mr. Meyer—and 
I expect to vote for him—I say that we are reaching a 
strange pass, a dangerous pass, in the Senate when a 
United States Senator who is a member of the committee 
to which a nomination is referred for consideration is de- 
nied the right to ask questions of that nominee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BROOKHART, I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to say as chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that we would not under any cir- 
cumstances report out a nomination when a member of 
the committee had asked to examine the nominee. I can 
not comprehend the procedure in this instance. I take the 
same view as the Senator from Arizona. I do not wish to 
condone any such arbitrary action on the part of the chair- 
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man or on the part of any committee in denying a member 
of the committee itself a chance to examine nominees for 
public office. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

5 BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator 
ork. 

Mr. WAGNER. I fear there has been a misunderstand- 
ing as to just what the Senator from Iowa suggested. 

A subcommittee is meeting now, as I understand, to look 
into our whole financial and banking structure. It was pro- 
posed to call Mr. Meyer as a witness before that subcommit- 
tee in relation to the matter that it was discussing. It had 
nothing at all to do with the question of the pending nomi- 
nation. The subcommittee decided that it would not call 
Mr. Meyer as a witness at this point of its investigation. It 
was as a witness before the subcommittee that the Senator 
from Iowa asked the privilege of examining him. 

May I ask the Senator whether I am correct in that? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In part. Before that, I had asked 
for this hearing before the full committee. Then I asked 
for the subsequent privilege before the subcommittee, and 
said I would not go outside of the matters that were mate- 
rial in the subcommittee investigation. It was when I 
asked this last time that the subcommittee then, with Mr. 
Meyer present and announced as the first witness—and the 
committee said so—postponed any examination of Mr. 
Meyer as a witness until after this confirmation had been 
voted in the Senate. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. When the Senator asked the permission 
of the full committee to summon Mr. Meyer before the 
committee for examination did not the committee take the 
attitude—that is my very distinct recollection of it—that the 
matter about which the Senator desired to examine Mr. 
Meyer had already been fully gone into by the committee 
when Mr. Meyer was before it on a previous occasion as a 
member of the Farm Loan Board? And did not the com- 
mittee simply take the attitude that it did not care to rehear 
subject matter which had been fully heard, and about which 
Mr. Meyer had been thoroughly examined by all sides? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, part of the matters, 
they claimed, had been investigated; but at that time this 
reference to the resignation of Mr. Young and of Mr. Platt 
was all new material, and some of these matters in refer- 
ence to the joint-stock land banks were new material; so 
it could not be decided solely upon the question that once 
before he had been examined on some of the things upon 
which I wanted to reexamine him. I have a great deal of 
new information about those old things that he was exam- 
ined on before that we did not have at that time. No; I 
can not feel that there has been any hearing at any time 
upon this question, upon its real merits or anything like its 
merits. 

Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield first to the Senator from 
Colorado. s 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, while I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Currency, my duties 
on the Appropriations Committee prevented my attendance 
at any of its recent meetings. 

I recall the incident referred to by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner], that the Eugene Meyer matter was 
gone into very definitely on a former occasion. It so hap- 
pens that the subcommittee also referred to is in session this 
morning. I have sent a request for the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx], 
to attend the Senate, and I believe he will be here at the 
earliest possible moment. I think he should be present 
during this discussion. 


from New 
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Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether the charges made by Congressman MCFADDEN, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the House of Representatives, and his request that those 
charges be investigated by the committee with reference to 
Mr. Meyer, were made following the original hearing before 
the committee on Mr. Meyer’s confirmation, or before. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Shortly after it had been reported 
here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So the situation, as I understand it, 
is that the chairman of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee in the House has made these charges on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, with the request that they be 
heard, and that they have not been heard by the committee 
of the Senate. . 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is correct; and then, in addi- 
tion to making the charges on the floor of the House, he 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Has the Senator a copy of that 
letter? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I have. 

Mr, LAFOLLETTE. I think it would be very pertinent 

to this subject matter to have that letter read. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, who is on the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The subcommittee is composed of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], the Senator from Onic [Mr 
BULKLEY ]—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from New Mexico 
BRAT TONI? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; the Senator from New Mexico 
resigned, and the Senator from Ohio took his place. I for- 
get who the other Democrat is. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Watcortt] is on the committee, I remember. 

Here is the letter. It is dated January 5, 1931: 


JANUARY 5, 1931. 


(Mr. 


Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
Chairman-Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Norseck: In connection with the confirmation of 
the pending nomination of Eugene Meyer, jr., to be a member and 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, which was some days ago 
reported favorably by your committee, and is now, I understand, 
by agreement, to be voted on by the Senate on January 9. 

Before this matter is finally passed upon, should not your com- 
mittee and the other members of the Senate ascertain the circum- 
stances leading up to this appointment and to the resignation of 
Roy A. Young as governor of the Federal Reserve Board and Ed- 
mund Platt as vice governor of the board? 

At the time of the resignation of Governor Young, he was ap- 
pointed governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Simul- 
taneously with the resignation of Vice Governor Platt from the 
board, he was made vice president of the Marine Midland group of 
banks, a new position created by this institution to fit the em- 
ployment of Mr. Platt. I have been informed that the negotiations 
leading up to Mr. Platt's resignation and his appointment as vice 
president in charge of public relations of the Marine Midland 
group were largely conducted by Mr. Alfred A. Cook, a New York 
City lawyer, located at 20 Pine Street, who, I am told, is the 
brother-in-law of Eugene Meyer, jr., and Mr. George Blumenthal, 
who has long been a member of the international banking house 
pf Lazard Freres & Co. I have already pointed out Mr. Blumen- 
thal's activities with the French Government and J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 


He did that in a speech, I believe. 


Mr. Cook, I understand, is also attorney for the New York Times, 
It is perhaps needless for me to explain that the New York Times is 
probably the strongest exponent in this country of the type of in- 
ternationalism which is leading gradually to our involvement in 
international financial and political affairs through the Bank for 
International Settlements and its use of our Federal reserve sys- 


tem through J. P. Morgan & Co., who are and represent the Amer- 


ican stockholders in this bank. 

I should like to restate here the expressed official position of 
this Government as set forth in the statement of Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, under date of May 16, 1929, in regard to par- 
ticipation by officers of the Federal reserve system in the Bank for 
International Settlements. I quote: 
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“In respect to the statements which have appeared in the press 
in regard to the participation of any Federal reserve officials in the 
creation or management of the new proposed international bank, I 
wish to make clear the position of this Government: 

While we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts 
being made by the committee of experts to suggest a solution and 
a settlement of the vexing question of German reparations, this 
Government does not desire to have any American official, directly 
or indirectly, participate in the collection of German reparations 
through the agency of this bank or otherwise. * * * It does 
not now wish to take any step which would indicate a reversal 
of that attitude and for that reason it will not permit any officials 
of the Federal reserve system either to themselves serve or to 
select American representatives as members of the proposed 
international bank.” 

Notwithstanding this definite prohibition, officers of the Federal 
reserve system and of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York are 
continuing conferences and apparently collaborating with the 
officers of the Bank for International Settlements. 

Under these circumstances the Senate and the country are en- 
titled to have the full facts. 

The position of governor of the Federal Reserve Board, as you 
know, at this time is one of the greatest positions of trust in the 
United States, and the procurement of an important position of 
trust like this should not be acquired in any doubtful manner. 

If this appointment has been secured through such methods, 
the country is entitled to know it; and these facts, if established, 
are sufficient basis for the rejection of this nomination. 

Do you not think the way to ascertain the truth is to call before 
your committee, prior to this confirmation, the following persons? 

Hon. Roy A. Young, governor Federal Reserve Board of Boston; 

Hon. Edmund Platt, vice president of the Marine Midland group 
of banks; 

Mr. George F. Rand, president of the Marine Midland group of 
banks, Buffalo, N. L.; É 

Mr. Alfred A. Cook, 20 Pine Street, New York; and Eugene Meyer, 


In further substantiation of what I am saying, I am inclosing 
copy of an address which I delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives under date of December 16, 1930. 

I should also like to make it clear to you that in the delivery of 
this speech and in the writing of this letter I am not assuming to 
lecture or direct your committee or the action of the United 
States Senate. I am thoroughly aware of the impropriety of such 
a course. What I am saying in this letter, and what I have said in 
the inclosed speéch. is on my own responsibility as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. Because of the fact that I am so much 
concerned about the future welfare of the Federal reserve system 
on account of its effect on the people in thè United States, I am 
forced to resort to the only method at my command to bring this 
to the attention of those who have the responsibility now before 
them of the confirmation of this appointment. 

y yours, 
L. T. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield; yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Was that letter read before the Banking 
and Currency Committee after the nomination was reported 
out? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was addressed to the chairman of 
the committee. It is not to me. The letter is to the chair- 
man of the committee, and a copy was sent to me. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand; but the Senator is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and I ask, Was this letter submitted 
to the membership of the committee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I doubt that. I do not believe it 
was in any formal way. It might have been, but I do not 
remember it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understood, the Senator from 
Michigan asked whether this letter came in after the nomi- 
nation had been reported out of the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Michigan asked if this 
letter was submitted to the whole membership of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know as to that. It was sent 
to the chairman of the committee; but it came there; and 
if copies were sent to the members of the committee—I got 
a copy—they came after the nomination had been reported 
to the Senate. The letter was never considered by the full 
committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, again in connection 
with this letter, I want to reread this New York Times state- 
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ment on December 5, and notice the connection with the Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know what the article is, and, 


letter. It says: 


While the meeting was in progress— 

This was the meeting of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York— 

J. P. Morgan entered the bank and asked to see Mr. Harrison. 


He is the governor of the bank. 


Mr. Morgan also returned from Europe this week. Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the General Electric Co. and director of the 
reserve bank, came back from Europe last week. While they were 
in London Mr. Morgan and Mr. Young were reported to have held 
several conferences with Mr. Harrison and Montague Norman, 
governor of the Bank of England. 


And there is much more along the same line. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. President, I do not 
think the United States Senate ought to proceed with the 
consideration of this nomination until these matters are 
fully and fairly investigated. I say this is the most impor- 
tant economic position in all our Government. It has more 
to do from day to day with the welfare and the prosperity 
of all of the people of the country than any other position 
in the Government. Yet, in the face of these charges and 
of these circumstances, the Senate is asked to proceed with- 
out even an investigation of any kind, and that when it is 
demanded openly by the members of the committee and by 
other Senators. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I hope the action asked 
by the Senator from Iowa will not be taken. We all know 
the record Mr. Meyer has made. We all know what he has 
done in the positions of trust which have been given him, 
and when this Government can get a man of his great 
attainments to take such a position as this our country is 
indeed fortunate. 

Charges have just been made which Mr. MeFabpEx made 
in his speech in the House. I have before me the reply 
which Representative Luce made, I will not ask to have 
this again put in the Recorp, but I should like to read small 
portions of it. Mr, Luce said: 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency [Mr. McFappEN] took the floor to discuss 
certain questions of finance. I wish to say that the propositions 


he advanced have not been considered by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, of which I am a member. 


Then he stated: 

In the first place, the chairman undertook to advise the Sen- 
ate as to its course on the nomination of Eugene Meyer to the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Speaker of the House last spring in 
ruling upon a point of order as to the parliamentary situation in 
such a contingency decided that this must be left to the judgment 
and conscience of each Member of the House. It is, however, still 
the parliamentary law, laid down in Jefferson’s Manual, that Mem- 
bers of one body shall not concern themselves as to the proceedings 
of the other body. 

But inasmuch as Eugene Meyer has been attacked on this floor, 
answer should be made on this floor. 

Eugene Meyer was chairman of the War Finance Corporation. 
I differed with his judgment as to whether it should be continued. 
His view ed. He performed his duties well on that occasion 
and he did the country an inestimable service. [Applause.] 

That is what Mr. Luce said on the floor of the House. 

I am sorry Representative McFappEn’s name has been used 
in connection with this matter. I shall not make any direct 
reply to him, but I send to the desk and ask to have read 
what the American Banker said in regard to some of his 
financial actions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. I am not interested in any controversy with Mr. 
McFappeEn or in anything which may be said in respect to 
personalities; but I would like to see the rule which has 
prevailed in the Senate, and which is a part of our written 
rules, observed, and I inquire of the Senator whether this 
is an assault upon a Member of Congress. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, it criticizes him in con- 
nection with some of his banking ideas. It is not an assault 
on him in any way. 


5 if it does not infringe the rule, I do not wish to 
object. 

Mr. METCALF. I would be quite willing to have the Sen- 
ator from California read it; and if he thinks it is not 
proper, I shall be most happy to withdraw the article. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I am satisfied with the statement of 
the Senator that it contains no personal assault. 

Mr. METCALF. This was a public article; it was not 
private in any way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
article, which is as follows: 


LOUIS T. M’FADDEN, INVESTMENT TRUST CHAIRMAN 


Coincident with the announcement that he was assuming the 
chairmanship of the board of Transcontinental Shares Corpora- 
tion, Lovis T. McFappen, chairman of the House Committee on 

and Currency, issued a discussion of matters 
which has startling implications, although its intention is not 
entirely clear. 

Congressman McFappen’s statement, issued as part of the pub- 
licity concerning his new business affiliation, was as follows: 

“In many States the banking laws are such as to give State 
banks and trust companies a distinct advantage over national 
banks. In the matter of investment powers there is need for a 
much more liberal policy if our national banks are to compete on 
a favorable basis with institutions operating under State charters, 

“The industrial life of the country, as well as its transporta-, 
tion facilities and its gas and electric systems, have expanded far. 
beyond any concept the framers of the national banking- act 
could have had. During this period of development there have 
been reared corporations whose stability of income, ability to pay 
dividends year after year without Interruption, and whose capital 


structure are such as to give a prime investment rating to their 
junior securities. 


“I believe the time is not far distant when legislation designed 
to apen this field to the national banks may be considered. Such 
a puly would have the effect of minimizing the fluctuations of 
the banks’ secondary reserve investments. 

It will, of course, be necessary to surround such investments 
with the same safeguards required for the investment of savings 
and trust funds. 

“It is conceivable that investment trusts, similarly safeguarded, 
may eventually constitute an admirable source for the invest- 
ment of bank funds, thus providing the safety and stability of a 
broad diversification into many industries in all sections of the 
country.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
the date of this article? 

Mr. METCALF. I will ask the clerk to read the date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk advises the Chair that 
he does not find a date on the article. 

Mr. METCALF. I will try to get the date and give it to 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, in the case of the appointment of Eugene 
Meyer as governor of the Federal Reserve Board we have a 
man not only with unusual character and proven ability 
but a man who has also, by 13 years of public service, dem- 
onstrated an ability to fit himself into a Federal environ- 
ment. It is wrong for the Senate to subject men of this 
caliber to unfair criticism and denunciation. 

Eugene Meyer left his private banking connections in 1917 
to accept public service with the Council of National Defense 
and soon afterwards with the War Industries Board. These 
were arduous and thankless positions, which he filled with 
credit to himself and honor to the Government. He has 
already earned in private business a reputation for honesty 
and vigor, soundness in thought, and promptness and thor- 
oughness in activity. 

When he came to Washington, in 1917, Eugene Meyer was 
given, with the War Industries Board, the task of advising 
the Government on the matter of the use of nonferrous 
metals in time of war. He immediately set himself to pre- 
vent as far as possible the evil of profiteering in a time of 
national emergency. The degree to which he was successful 
was later to mark him one of those outstanding thinkers 
who so unselfishly devoted themselves to patriotic service at 
a time of public need. He was greatly concerned during 
that period with the important commodity of copper. 

Mr. Meyer made an appeal to the patriotism and loyalty 
of the copper interests to the country, and secured the pur- 
chase of more than 45,000,000 pounds of copper at a little 
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more than 16 cents per pound, at a time when spot copper 
was selling for as high as 37 cents per pound. The service 
of Mr. Meyer as chief of the nonferrous-metals section of 
the War Industries Board immediately marked him a far- 
sighted and unselfish public servant. His unusual strength 
of character and unusual ability made of him a director of 
the War Finance Corporation in March, 1918. 

Mr. Meyer’s service with the War Finance Corporation 
has been reviewed in this body on numerous occasions. His 
record is not only a tribute to the man as a banker and 
public servant, but as well is an outstanding example of 
perfection of organization in a Government agency. The 
War Finance Corporation has recently reached the final 
stage of liquidation, and is closing, after 12 years, a career 
of service to the United States which has been unequaled 
in soundness of policy and efficiency in the annals of this 
country. 

The original purpose of the corporation was to give 
financial support to industries whose operations were neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, as well 
as to the banking institutions which aided in financing such 
industries. 

In order that the corporation might assist in transition 
from war-time conditions to those of peace, it was author- 
ized by act of Congress in 1919 to assist American exporters 
and American bankers who extended credit to finance 
American exports. The activities of the corporation were 
discontinued in 1920, but a short time later, in January, 
1921, the Congress directed the corporation to resume oper- 
ations. When agricultural conditions became acute in that 
year it played a prominent part in stabilizing organizations 
devoted to the service of agriculture. 

When the War Finance Corporation was created it was 
intended that the Government should suffer no loss from 
its operation. That was a tremendous responsibility to 
place upon the shoulders of a group of men. The corpora- 
tion necessarily dealt with an emergency situation and with 
an unusual condition in agriculture in 1921. It would seem 
to be an almost superhuman accomplishment for the cor- 
poration to deal with its unusual problems without entailing 
losses of great importance. However, in his report printed 
February 12, 1930, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon stated 
that all but $10,000 out of $500,000,000 in capital stock of 
the War Finance Corporation had been retired at par, in 
addition to which over $64,000,000 has been retired into the 
Treasury to reimburse the Government for the cost of 
money used by the board. 

It would seem that the appointment of Mr. Meyer as gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board is most opportune. 
With the Nation facing recovery from a most acute eco- 
nomic situation, there is need for stability and soundness 
in the direction of the affairs of our national finances. The 
Federal Reserve Board is more or less the great flexible link 
between the banking and currency system of the United 
States and the business and agricultural interests of the 
United States. His long and successful service with the 
War Finance Corporation has proven Mr. Meyer to have a 
thorough understanding of the relationship between the in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests and the banking system 
of the United States. He has guided the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Farm Loan Board through an era 
of crises. I believe there is hardly another man in American 
life who could have shouldered that great responsibility 
with the success which has accompanied his every effort to 
carry out the intent of Congress and maintain soundness 
and confidence in the economic endeavors with which he 
was charged. 

I want to refer to some of the newspaper notices which 
have been printed in regard to Mr. Meyer. Here is one 
from the Farmer, published in St. Paul, dated September 
30, 1930, applauding the wisdom of President Hoover in 
his selection of Mr. Meyer from the standpoint of agricul- 
ture. I have another one from the Chicago News and Jour- 
nal regarding the appointment of Mr. Meyer, speaking in 
the highest terms of him. Here is another one from the 
Nebraska Farmer, from which I quote, as follows: 
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MEYER STRENGTHENS RESERVE BOARD 

The appointment of Eugene Meyer as governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board will bring to that important official body a man 
whose outstanding financial ability and sympathetic interest in 
agriculture should insure just consideration of the problems of 
farmers in matters of national finance. Mr. Meyer has a very 
distinguished record in Government life, having been called upon 
to serve in official capacities under four Presidents; first, as head 
of the War Finance Corporation during the war and later when 
it was revived to serve agriculture in the serious depression of 
1920 and ensuing years; second, as head of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board under President Coolidge, to bring order and efficient opera- 
tion to a system that had ceased to function at its best, and now 
under President Hoover, to head the Federal Reserve Board in 
directing the most important financial structure of the country. 

Mr. Meyer, despite opposition, has made an enviable name for 
himself in the capacities in which he has previously served his 
country, and his job in neither case was easy of solution. It is 
particularly significant that while director of the War Finance 
Corporation, the huge sums loaned to farmers all over the country 
were repaid in good time and without a dollar of loss to the 
Government. True, he is conservative and cautious, but that is 
good business, especially in matters financial. 

Through Mr, Meyer’s work in the War Finance Corporation 
and on the Federal Farm Loan Board he has had opportunity to 
make a thorough study of the financial problems of the farmer, 
and, because of his knowledge of the farm problem and his in- 
terest in cooperative marketing, he will be in a position to serve 
agriculture well in his new work. We have confidence in Mr. 
Meyer’s outstanding ability and hope that his appointment will 
have speedy confirmation. 


I invite attention to an item appearing in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, which also applauds the selection of Mr. 
Meyer; another one from the Montana Standard of Sep- 
tember 6 highly lauding Mr. Meyer as a friend of Montana 
and discussing his work with the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. I have another one from that great newspaper, the 
New York Times, which is too long for me to read, but 
which speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Meyer. It makes 
special reference to his services with the War Finance Cor- 
poration. It refers to the fact that Mr. Baruch was head 
of the War Industries Board. Mr. Baruch has known Mr. 
Meyer a long time and intimately as a friend and co- 
worker. Mr. Baruch’s opinion of the new governor is given 
in an interview, from which I quote: 

“You can say for publication,” Mr. Baruch remarked, “that if. 
the President had taken a thousand good men and rolled them 
into one he could not have chosen an abler man or one better 


fitted for the governorship of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Meyer is the best man in the country for that post.” 


Mr. President, I hope we will not recommit the nomination 
to the committee, but that we will confirm it. I have before 
me a great many letters with reference to the matter which 
have already been published in some of the hearings of the 
Senate committee. I shall not take the time now to read 
them or refer to them further. I sincerely hope that we 
will confirm the nomination of this man who is one fitted 
as no other man that I know of for the position to which 
President Hoover has appointed him. 

I ask permission that the several newspaper items to which 
I have referred may be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to 
be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., September, 1930] 
NEW HEAD FOR FEDERAL RESERVE 

Announcement was made last week of the appointment of 
Eugene Meyer, jr., as governor of the Federal Reserve Board, which 
supervises the activities of the Federal reserve banks throughout 
the United States. Mr. Meyer succeeds Roy Young, formerly of 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank and later governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who now goes to one of the regional banks. 

Since 1917 Mr. Meyer has been in the public service, first as the 
head of the War Finance Corporation and then as the head of the 
Federal land-bank system. Before entering the public service Mr. 
Meyer was one of the outstanding financiers of the country. In 
his work on the War Finance Corporation and on the Federal 
Farm Loan Board Mr. Meyer on numerous occasions rendered 
very noteworthy service to agriculture. He probably has a more 
intimate knowledge of the financial needs of agriculture than any 
other single banker in the United States. 

We believe that President Hoover made a very wise selection in 
choosing Mr. Meyer for this very important position. The ap- 
pointment will doubtless be opposed by certain politicians and by 
certain bankers who may fear the positive and aggressive char- 
acteristics of Mr. Meyer, who has no ax to grind and who will 
conduct his office from the standpoint of efficient public service, 
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We believe that this is a fortunate appointment from the stand - 
point of agriculture, because Mr. Meyer's intimate knowledge of 
both agriculture and banking may help to avert the Federal 
reserve banks from amuck to the great detriment of 
agriculture as they did at the time drastic deflation was thrust 
upon agriculture. 


From the Washington Post, September 18, 1930] 

Calvin Coolidge says: The business interests of the country in 
both the industrial and agricultural lines will find much encour- 
agement in the appointment of Eugene Meyer, jr., as governor 
general of the Federal reserve system. He is not only a banker 
of wide experience, but also a very successful business man with 
about 12 years of public service in W: m. His work as 
chairman of the War Finance Commission for agricultural and 
industrial rehabilitation laid the foundation for the revival which 
began eight years ago. 

The Federal reserve system was created to serve the business of 
the Nation. Without it the war could not have been financed. 
By providing a safe and certain source of credit to member banks 
it makes more stable and liquid the resources of the whole coun- 
try. While individual banks may suffer from misfortune or bad 
management, no one has any lack of confidence in the soundness 
of the currency system of the Government or the banking system 
of the people. When these are correctly used they support and 
encourage our productive activity. They are of great benefit to 
the farmer and the wage earner. We can now expect to see these 
great powers used for that purpose. 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, September 8, 1930] 
EUGENE MEYER’S APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of Eugene Meyer, the forceful chief of the 
War Finance Corporation and former chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, to succeed Roy A. Young as governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board is one of the most important acts of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration. Banking and business worlds have 
awaited disclosure of the President’s selection, not only for its 
possible significance for the future leadership of the administra- 
tien in fiscal matters, but more especially because of its meaning 
for the Federal reserve system itself. 

The appointment of Mr. Meyer, who has been identified with the 
President’s group, may foreshadow the beginning of the end of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon's domination over Federal fiscal 
policies, and the introduction of Hoover policies. Mr. Meyer be- 
longs to a section of banking thought which has not always seen 
eye to eye in recent years with the on management of 
the Federal reserve system. It is possible that his accession to 
the governorship of the board will mean a new phase in Federal 
reserve banking. 

Coming as it does partly as an answer to criticism of the Federal 
Reserve Board from both technical economists and practical bank- 
ers, this prospect of change is welcome. There has been a grow- 
ing sentiment that the Federal reserve system has failed to realize 
to the fullest its potentialities as a directive factor over economic 
movements, and that it has in fact been diverted to some extent 
from the original line marked out for it. This has been partly 
due to the neutral rôle assumed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The board has failed or refused to establish itself as a positive 
force. It has been criticized for failure to adopt a strong coherent 
policy and then to proceed consistently along the line. 

The appointment of Eugene Meyer, a man of high standing in 
finance and a character of force and determination, may mean 
more banking and less politics in the Federal Reserve Board. 
This does not necessarily imply any undue tampering or meddling 
with the 12 regional banks, which would be as unwise as it is 
unnecessary. The regional banks should be, on the whole, the 
most competent to determine what policies are best for their own 
individual sections. The kind of leadership open properly to the 
board is not the absolute dictation of orders to the regional banks, 
but that charting of general courses and exerting of influence for 
balanced and harmonious action which a strong and able central 
board should be in position to supply. 

It may, however, be taken for granted that Mr. Meyer's appoint- 
ment will be opposed in the Senate, first rate though it is. Oppo- 
sition is already expressed by Senator BROOKHART, of Iowa. More 
will probably follow. Some of this will proceed from fear of plac- 
ing a strong man at the governorship of the reserve board. But 
much will be the result of a certain bitterness re: from the 
long fight over the McNary-Haugen bill, which Mr. Meyer ener- 
getically opposed. He has since been accused of unfriendliness to 
agriculture, a charge which his efficient administration of the 
Federal farm land-bank system should soften. The Federal Re- 
serve Board needs a strong guiding hand. Mr. Meyer is well quali- 
fied to supply it. This is as important to agriculture as to any 
other economic branch, 


From the Montana Standard, Butte, September 6, 1930] 
A FRIEND OF MONTANA 


Eugene Meyer, financial genius of the highest luster, who will 
succeed Roy A. Young as governor of the Federal Reserve Board, is 


peculiarly well equipped to take up the Nation's financial-indus- 
trial problems. The West witnesses his appointment with satisfac- 
tion. He has the confidence of the Northwest by virtue of past 
performance. Mr. Meyer is more than a financier. He is a man of 
practical turn of mind and thorough familiarity with the methods 
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of business in every major line of industry. Moreover, he has un- 
bounded faith not only in the ability of the East and its vast 
manufac interests to right itself, but he knows the West and 
its developing industries as thoroughly as any man who ever was 
called to high position and tremendous responsibility in Wash- 


Mr, Meyer was one of those governmental representatives sent to 
the West nearly 10 years ago to determine the cause of the con- 
vulsions that then were afflicting this region of closed banks, 
frozen assets, and woefully impaired credit. At that time Mr. 
Meyer was head of the War Finance Corporation. A western man 
himself, Eugene Meyer knew the West. He knew the indomitable 
will of the western people. He knew that there was no such word 
as bust in the vocabulary of the West. He came to Montana 
and he came to Butte. He determined to pour the funds of the 
War Finance Corporation into this State. He made a recommenda- 
tion for like action to the Federal reserve bank. 

Within a very short time the frozen assets of the Northwest, 
consisting of farm loans, livestock mortgages, and similar credits, 
were laid aside for thawing out. Men no longer were forced to 
sacrifice all the work of a lifetime to satisfy notes that were as 
good as gold but could not be settled at the moment. Together 
the Federal reserve bank and the War Finance Corporation poured 
some $22,000,000 of new credit into Montana. Small rural banks 
which had stood by their communities to the limit of their 
resources were tided over. Harvest and crop movements were 
es . The livestock industry, most bitterly tested, was given 
aid. 

There were men in the Government service and in many great 
eastern banks who believed it was all wrong. They had no faith 
in the Northwest. They believed the Federal reserve and the War 
Finance Corporation had foolishly sunk tremendous Government 
funds here that would never be recovered. Eugene Meyer was 
not among them. He knew the West and his faith never wavered. 
He was concerned only in the task of finding the means to 
extend credit to all banks and all communities which were justly 
entitled to such assistance. 

The answer to it all constitutes one of the most glorious pages 
in the book of Montana's achievements. With all the k of 
abandoned farms, agriculture gone to ruin, of broken banks, and 
blasted hopes, Montana made an about face and a recovery which 
confounded her critics and astounded those who were studying 
her in her time of stress. Of all those millions of credit poured 
in here when the Nation seemed to doubt that we had a throb- 
bing, pulsating, iving Commonwealth, not a single dollar was lost 
either to the Federal reserve bank or the War Finance Corporation. 
Every loan long since has been paid back and with interest; and 
quickly after those days of little faith Montana astonished the 
Nation with her p. and production in agriculture. 

The highest degree of faith ever reposed in Montana by one not 
a Montanan was that faith expressed in this State by Eugene 
Meyer, who counted not the millions required but considered only 
the problem of getting them here quickly over the opposition of 
those who had no faith. Montana justified the faith of Eugene 
Meyer. Its industries found in him an understanding friend. 
The country at large will find that as governor of the great 
Federal Reserve Board his understanding of the legitimate needs 
and requirements of business and industry will speed the solution 
of many perplexing problems. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to invite the 
attention of the Senator from Rhode Island to a small part 
of Mr. Meyer’s record. I believe there is a vastly different 
view of that record to be taken by one who lives in the first 
Federal reserve district than if he were living in the seventh 
district where I live. I have here a tabulation of the bank 
failures in the first Federal reserve district, which includes 
Rhode Island, from 1863 to 1920. That is up to the date of 
the famous or infamous, we might call it, deflation meeting 
on May 18, 1920. 

In the first district there were 32 bank failures in the 57 
years, or 0.56 of a bank per year, or 1 bank about every two 
years. That famous meeting was held, and afterwards in 
the next seven years there was only one bank failure in that 
district, or 0.13 of a bank per year. In other words, the bank 
failures were reduced in the New England district by about 
75 per cent. 

What happened in the seventh district where I live? At 
the same time this magnificent record was made for Rhode 
Island here is what happened to my people: From 1863 to 
1920 there were 67 banks failed in the Chicago district: 
That is 1.17 banks per year. From 1920 to 1927, the next 
seven years, there were 81 banks failed in that district, an 
increase of more than 900 per cent. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Wacner], who is supporting Mr. Meyer in this mat- 
ter, to a similar situation in the New York district. The 
second Federal reserve district from 1863 to 1920 had 62 
bank failures, or 1.09 banks per year. In the next seven 
years there were only two banks failed in the New York dis- 
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trict, or 0.26 bank per year, or one bank in four years, which 
means that the bank failures were reduced about 75 per 
cent in the New York district, while at the same time they 
were increased 900 per cent in the seventh district, where I 
live. 

Then we come to the fourth district, Cleveland, and find 
that the figures are reversed. The failures increased by 50 
per cent. In the fifth district, including Virginia and North 
and South Carolina, they increased nearly 1,000 per cent. 
In the sixth district they increased about 300 per cent. In 
the seventh district, as I have said, which is my own dis- 
trict, the bank failures increased about 900 per cent, in the 
eighth district about 300 per cent, in the ninth district 
about 2,500 per cent, in the tenth district about 1,200 to 
1,400 per cent, in the eleventh district more than a thousand 
per cent, and in the twelfth district about 800 per cent. 

Mr. President, the War Finance Corporation, in charge of 
Eugene Meyer, cited by the Senator from Rhode Island as 
a part of his magnificent record, was a special institution 
set up to take care of us, not Rhode Island and not New 
York. It was to assist the farming districts. Following 
that, Mr. Meyer was made president of the Federal Land 
Bank, which includes the joint-stock land banks and which 
includes the intermediate credit banks. Up until recently 
he managed the whole financing situation for agriculture. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator must mean that Mr. Meyer 
was made a member of the Federal Farm Loan Board or 
the farm loan commission of the Farm Loan Board. It is 
not the Federal land bank. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What was his title? 

Mr. FLETCHER. He was commissioner and member of 
the Farm Loan Board. He was practically chairman of the 
Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. BROOKHART. He was in charge of those institu- 
tions so far as one man can be under the law. He held the 
highest position. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Would it interfere with the Senator if at 
this time I have read some resolutions which were adopted 
by the presidents of the Federal land banks on October 1, 
1929, at their meeting in the city of Washington in relation 
to the services Mr. Meyer had rendered? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Who was it adopted the resolutions? 

Mr. WAGNER. The presidents of the Federal land banks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The presidents of the Federal land 
banks are men whom Eugene Meyer has given positions with 
big salaries. He ran out every one of them who did not act 
to satisfy him, so the Senator can have the resolutions in- 
serted in the Record if he wishes to do so. 

I want to appeal to the Senator from New York, if he 
wants to act unselfishly, which the Senator from New York 
always does. He would be perfectly satisfied with this record 
of Eugene Meyer in New York. It is a magnificent record 
for New York and for the New York Federal reserve dis- 
trict. But when I find that only one bank failed in four 
years in that district and then find that 900 per cent more 
banks failed in the Chicago district than during the previous 
period, and that in the latter district Eugene Meyer had 
charge of the financing for agriculture, and that most of the 
banks that failed were agricultural banks, then I must doubt 
the magnificence of his record. I want to ask the Senator 
from New York if, in all fairness, he thinks I ought not to 
have the right to investigate the cause of that discrepancy 
in the situation where the man in charge of the situation is 
asked to be confirmed now as head of the biggest financial 
institution of all. I pause for the Senator to reply. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
Senator’s question. I was not listening as attentively as I 
should. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. On the record which I have pre- 
sented there is no complaint against Mr. Meyer in New 
York. But in Iowa the bank failures increased 900 per cent 
more than in New York since he took charge of our agri- 
cultural financing in the country. Does not the Senator 
think that I, as an Iowan, ought to have the right to investi- 
gate the cause of that discrepancy? 

Mr. WAGNER. In the first place, the Senator from Iowa 
is one of the very few men in the country who denies the 
great service which Mr. Meyer rendered to the agricultural 
interests of the country. If he will take the trouble to read 
the agricultural press and statements of those speaking with 
authority, he will find that their opinion is that he rendered 
extraordinary service to agriculture, which redounded to its 
welfare. 

As to the inquiry, I might say that the Senator from Iowa, 
in an inquiry held by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, went over the whole subject of Mr. Meyer’s part in 
the War Finance Corporation. A thorough investigation 
was made which covered many days and in which the Sena- 
tor was at liberty to ask questions as long as his physical 
endurance would permit. As a result of that investigation 
the committee almost unanimously approved and the Sen- 
ate almost unanimously confirmed Mr. Meyer. 

Another inquiry would mean a rehash of this whole sub- 
ject matter which both the committee and the Senate have 
thoroughly investigated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. - I asked the Senator a specific ques- 
tion, which he has very skillfully avoided. Does he deny 
the difference in the situation in New York and in the West 
as disclosed by the record I am reciting? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know anything about the record, 
and I do not know the reasons for the failure of the banks 
to which the Senator has referred. That is a subject which 
would have to be inquired into. A mere reading of the 
record does not establish anything. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator knew the reasons for 
the bank failures in the West, in the agricultural States, 
he would favor this investigation. When he makes that 
admission he has given the best argument why he himself 
ought to investigate Eugene Meyer. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not had the benefit of listening 
to the Senator’s entire argument, but do I understand the 
Senator from Iowa complains that he asked the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to request Mr. Meyer to be brought 
before it in order that he might be permitted to ask certain 
questions and that his request was refused? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; that was the first thing that was 
done. Instead of doing that, there was a motion to report 
the nomination favorably. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not want constantly to reiterate the 
reason which actuated the committee at the time, but I 
think the Senate ought to know it. The committee took the 
position that they had already examined fully and com- 
pletely into the matter about which the Senator from Iowa 
wanted to make another inquiry, and it was for that reason 
the request was denied. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from New York will 
concede that I myself took the position that the committee 
had not done that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that I do not believe the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, with all due respect to 
that committee, when a Senator comes to them and wants to 
have some man brought before the committee should refuse 
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to comply with that request. I think when a Senator comes 
before any committee and asks that he be given the privilege 
of having a nominee called before them and they refuse, 
they are not doing their full duty with respect to the matter. 
I think that any committee of the Senate, whether the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee or any other committee, ought 
to extend that privilege to any Senator and that a Senator is 
entitled to that courtesy. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a short statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota for that purpose? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. With the other four members of the sub- 
committee conducting a general investigation into the bank- 
ing situation I have been absent from the Senate con- 
siderably and so was not present to hear the remarks made 
by the Senator from Iowa. As soon as I have an opportunity 
to read the notes of the reporter I will then make a state- 
ment regarding the matter, and I want to say at this time 
there is more to it than has been disclosed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The fact that the committee has interro- 


gated a witness along certain lines is no reason why a Carey 


United States Senator, and especially a member of the com- 
mittee, may not be allowed to interrogate the witness. I 
never heard of such procedure in my life. Now, I submit 
that it does not look well 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I suggest that the Senator withhold his 
conclusions until he knows the facts. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to get at the facts. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have just announced to the Senate 
that they will be given after a while. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I hope they will be given; I hope my 
friend from Iowa will keep on being enthusiastic and ener- 
getic until he gets them. 

Mr. President, the way this matter stands now, I am 
going to vote to recommit this nomination to the committee 
and to permit the Senator from Iowa to interrogate Mr. 
Meyer and go into any phase of this matter that he wants 
to go into. It is a very serious thing to select a man to be 
put at the head of the great Federal Reserve Board; it is a 
very grave affair. The people of this country are much in- 
terested in this nomination. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board has tremendous power, and we ought to have 
the very best man we can obtain to fill that position. If 
Mr. Meyer has connections that would hamper him and dis- 
qualify him in this position the Senate ought to know it; 
at least we are entitled, and the Senator is entitled, to in- 
quire of Mr. Meyer about any phase of this matter that he 
wants to inquire about. 

It looks strange to me that the question is closed, while a 
great Senator, an able Senator, a Senator who has rendered 
great service to his country, especially to the masses of the 
people, is fighting to obtain the facts. He wants to make 
inquiry; he wants to get the facts to present to the Senate, 
and it looks to me like he ought to be permitted to do that. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the friends of Mr. Meyer 
who are pushing the fight for his confirmation had better 
submit to the request which has been made and let the 
nomination go back to the committee so that all the facts 
may come out. I think in the interest of fair play and 
common justice to the Senator from Iowa and to the people 
of the Nation, who are certainly interested in the matter 
as to who shall be governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
that all the facts should come out. I think it is strange, 
indeed, that when a Senator, a member of the committee, 
asks to interrogate a witness along certain lines, some one 
else suggests he can not do that and says, “ We have al- 
ready interrogated him.” It may be that the interroga- 
tions have been put by somebody who was friendly, by 
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somebody who did not want to go into certain things. It 
may be that he did not have the facts; that he did not 
have the angle that the Senator from Iowa has. It is 
strange, indeed, that the question should be closed and the 
nomination reported to the Senate without giving a Senator 
every opportunity to go into the facts. I submit again, as 
this matter stands, I am going to vote to recommit the 
nomination to the committee in order to give the Senator 
from Iowa the opportunity he desires. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick 
Barkley Pletcher Keyes Shortridge 
B Frazier King ith 
Black La Follette 
Blaine Gillett McGill Steiwer 
Blease Glass McKellar Stephens 
Borah Glenn Swanson 
Bratton Goff McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Gould Townsend 
Broussard Hale Morrow Trammell 
Bulkley Harris Moses Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Norris Wagner 
Hatfield Nye Walcott 
Connally Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Walsh, Mont. 
Patterson Wa! 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Watson 
Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Deneen Jones Pittman Williamson 
Dill Kean Reed 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa to 
recommit the nomination of Mr. Meyer to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I regret that I was not in 
the Chamber when the remarks were made about the sup- 
posed action of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I have no quarrel with my good friend the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. I recognize his honesty, and I ad- 
mire his courage. I am not going to say that he is not 
within his rights if he asks that the nominee come before 
the committee to be questioned. I do not challenge that. I 
simply want to get the record clear in the matter; and the 
record is that the Senator from Iowa has attended commit- 
tee meetings very regularly, and on no occasion has he 
made a motion to call Mr. Meyer before the committee. 
Therefore, we have no official record on the question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not true that I asked the com- 
mittee at the first session for a hearing, and then some 
member made a motion to report it, and that motion was 
carried? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is true. The Senator talked in- 
formally about having Mr. Meyer come before the commit- 
tee; but he never pressed the mattter, and so the other 
motion was made and carried. It is further true that the 
Senator has talked to me about it at different times, and 
I have never taken the position that he was not entitled to 
a hearing on the matter. The Senator even asked me 
whether a majority of the committee would support him, 
and I said I did not know. He then asked me whether the 
committee would grant his request if a certain prominent 
Democratic Senator would join with him, and I gave it as 
my opinion that they might; and the last I knew at that 
time, he started off to see that Senator, and he has not yet 
reported to me what the Senator said. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxuHart] has attended 
every meeting of the committee since the Meyer nomination 
was reported, when he could have made a motion to have 
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Mr. Meyer appear before the committee to be questioned by 
him, because it is admitted that certain things have come 
up since the nomination was reported; for instance, the 
letter of Congressman McFappen, the chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. I know the Sena- 
tor from Iowa studiously says this letter was written to the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, but it 
was written to the members of the committee. There are 
Many Members who have letters from Congressman Mc- 
Fabpzx, and, among them, the Senator from Iowa. Why 
did he not tell us about him also receiving a letter instead 
of telling the Senate that I received the letter? The ques- 
tion naturally arises, Did the members of the committee 
see the letter? Did they have an opportunity to learn its 
contents? It has been inferred that I received the letter 
and did not lay it before the committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I said that the letter 
I got was addressed to the Senator from South Dakota, and 
that the one sent to me was a copy of a letter to the 
Senator from South Dakota. That is what I stated. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator did not state that in the 
beginning. That came out after some discussion, as I read 
the reporter’s transcript. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I stated it when the question came 
up, whenever it was. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the Senator will agree that there 
was nothing withheld from the committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, not a thing. There is no reflec- 
tion on the chairman of the committee in any way. How- 
ever, I desire to call the chairman’s attention to the fact 
that since this matter was reported to the committee, after 
a conference with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], I 
asked the chairman to call Mr. Meyer before the full 
committee. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. The trouble is that the Senator 
asked the chairman to handle the whole committee. I can 
not be responsible for the whole committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now, wait. The chairman said that 
the nomination was before the Senate, and the committee 
had no jurisdiction; so I have now come into the Senate 
and made a motion to have the nomination sent back to the 
committee, where it belongs, in the regular way. 

Mr. NORBECK. The committee had no further jurisdic- 
tion on the nomination. The committee had a perfect right 
to call Mr. Meyer before them for a hearing, even though 
the nomination was pending in the Senate; but no motion 
of that kind was made. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BROOKHART] insists that as chairman of the committee I 
should compel the committee to take certain action. I can 
not be responsible for all the members of the committee. I 
can not be responsible for the Democrats. I can not even 
be responsible for good conservatives on the committee, like 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcort], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH], the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Purpps], and others. 

I can not even be responsible for the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHarT]. I can be responsible only for myself; 
and I ask the Senator if, as chairman of the committee, I 
have not dealt fairly in this matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not any complaint at all 
against the chairman; but the other Senators to whom he 
refers, I think, have been against my position all the time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question. Do I understand that the Sena- 
tor is opposed to having this nomination go back to the 
committee? 

Mr. NORBECK. I have never been opposed to it. As I 
say, I am responsible only for myself, and I shall cast my 
own vote in my own way when the time comes. I have 
not assumed that I should tell the Banking and Currency 
Committee what to do nor tell the Senate what to do in the 
matter. 

Mr. DILL. I simply want this point cleared up—it seems 
to me a principle in which every Senator should be inter- 
ested—namely, that if a Senator has questions that he 
wants to put to an appointee, and he has not been given 
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that opportunity, it seems to me the Senate ought to insist 
that he have it. I have no interest in ths discussion between 
Senators. 

Mr. NORBECK. I take no issue with the Senator from 
Washington on that matter. I am simply raising the ques- 
tion that a motion has never been made in the committee to 
bring Mr. Meyer before it. The matter was discussed infor- 
mally. 

Some two or three years ago Mr. Meyer’s name was before 
the Banking and Currency Committee, when he was nomi- 
nated for commissioner of the Farm Loan Board; and there 
were very serious charges made. They were personal. The 
Senator from Iowa took a great deal of interest in the matter, 
and pressed it very hard, and insisted on a hearing. The 
committee held hearings for three days, he examined. the 
witness personally, and nothing developed; and that fact was 
rehashed more or less before the Banking and Currency 
Committee this time. The test of whether the Banking and 
Currency Committee refuses a hearing, however, is for the 
Senator from Iowa to make a motion to call Mr. Meyer 
before the committee and see whether they vote for it or 
against it, instead of saying that the chairman should do it 
for him. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee would not hear a Senator unless 
a motion was made? Is it necessary to have a motion made? 
Is not a request sufficient? a? 

Mr. NORBECK. What the committee would do as a 
whole, I am not saying. There were remarks made that 
We have gone over a lot of this before, and it resulted in 
nothing ”; and several Senators expressed their disapproval 
of holding a hearing. A majority of them did not express 
themselves at all; and then a motion was made to report 
the nomination favorably, and that motion carried, and 
since then the matter has been on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Is the Senator from Iowa a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. NORBECK. He is. 

Mr. SWANSON. As an individual Senator, he had every 
opportunity to be heard. Was a motion ever made in the 
committee to have hearings? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was any motion made to hear the chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House? 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not recall that Mr. McFappen, of 
the House committee, ever asked to be heard before the 
Senate committee. I do not recall that he did; but he has 
held hearings of his own. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The first question I raised was in 
the meeting of the full committee. I asked for this hearing 
at that time, though not by a formal motion. I had not 
learned that the committee had any rules that required 
that. My understanding was, as all the other Senators have 
said, that if there was a request for a hearing it would be 
granted; and I made it in that form. Then, after we dis- 
cussed the matter there was no objection at all to the way 
in which I presented it. Some others said: “ We have been 
over all this. We examined Eugene Meyer”; and they 
talked around the table, and then made a motion to con- 
firm him. 

That is the way the matter came up. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am reminded of the fact that 
the press has criticized the Senate for not giving enough 
consideration to the confirmation of the Power Commission- 
ers before they were confirmed in the first instance. It 
seems to me that when we are about to pass on the confirma- 
tion of a man to the Federal reserve system for a position 
such as Mr. Meyer is to hold we ought to have all the infor- 
mation we can get. If any Senator has charges to make 
or any questions to ask, he ought to be permitted to present 
them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
of the Senator from South Dakota. What harm could come 
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now from having Mr. Meyer come back before the committee 
and permitting the Senator from Iowa to question him about 
the matters he has in mind? 

It seems to me that if I were in Mr. Meyer’s place, I should 
want that done. I should want to be able to show to the 
Senate that everybody who wanted to ask me anything and 
find out anything about me and my record had had an op- 
portunity to do that. The Senator from South Dakota, if I 
understand him correctly, does not want this matter to go 
back to the committee. If that is true, he is going to call 
on Senators to vote to confirm this man with one Senator 
standing here saying that he has certain charges to make 
against the nominee and certain information about him, 
and that he has never had the opportunity to bring them 
out in a hearing. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator from Alabama is assum- 
ing that the chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee does not want the Senate to take a certain kind of 
action, he is assuming a great deal. The matter is up to 
the Senate as to what action to take. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Iowa, as I understand, 
has made a motion to refer the matter back to the com- 
mittee, so that he can have the opportunity to interrogate 
Mr. Meyer. I am going to vote for that motion if this 
matter stands as it is now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I heard the remarks 
made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart], and I 
did not gather that there was any direct or implied criticism 
of the conduct of the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I understood the Senator from Iowa to 
be making a factual statement concerning what had hap- 
pened in the committee. I understood that the Senator 
from Iowa felt that he had not been accorded by the com- 
mittee an opportunity to question Mr. Meyer upon the 
charges which had been made by the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House, and other mat- 
ters which the Senator from Iowa desired to go into. 

I should like to say for myself, Mr. President, that I feel 
that the friends of Mr. Meyer, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MetcatFrl, are doing him a disservice in opposing the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa. The charges made by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House should be investigated. To 
force the Senate to vote upon this nomination without an 
opportunity for those charges to be investigated is, I think, 
an entirely illogical procedure. 

I sincerely trust that the motion made by the Senator 
from Iowa will prevail, and that a full and ample oppor- 
tunity will be given for those who are opposed to the con- 
firmation of Mr. Meyer to make their presentation to the 
committee, and that a full and fair opportunity will be 
given to Mr. Meyer to answer any charges which may thus 
be made. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that when Mr. Meyer’s name was before the Senate for con- 
firmation as a member of the Federal Farm Board, his con- 
duct prior to that time as the head of the War Finance 
Corporation was gone into, and the Senate had the informa- 
tion. Up to that time, I think, his record is clear, and 
there would be no difficulty in voting on confirmation. 

Since then, however, since his membership on the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, certain charges were made—whether there 
is any foundation for them or not is not the question— 
that he used his position to depress the bonds of the joint- 
stock land banks—to the detriment of the bondholders 
and the farmers. Then there have been charges that there 
was a rigging fixed up to secure his appointment on the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

I know nothing about the matter. The press has com- 
mented on it. The Senator from Iowa has commented on 
the assertion that certain rigging was fixed up to get Mr. 
Meyer appointed to that position. It seems to me that we 
ought to know if that is true, and what the purpose of this 
rigging was. 

I think, with the Senator from Wisconsin, that those who 
desire Mr. Meyer confirmed, as I do, are doing a disservice 
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to Mr. Meyer in not having this matter go back to the com- 
mittee in order that Mr. Meyer may have an opportunity 
to deny or affirm these charges. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Couzens] has expressed my views as I entertain them. 

If I were voting at this time, I should vote to confirm 
Mr. Meyer. My knowledge and information concerning his 
work while he was connected with the War Finance Corpo- 
ration are such as to lead me to believe that he is an excel- 
lent appointee; but I do not very well see how I can vote 
to refuse to give an opportunity for a hearing upon such 
charges as have been made here. I think it would be much 
better for Mr. Meyer, and much better for every one, that 
the matter be cleared up. My opinion is that it will be 
cleared up; but I should like to see the hearing had. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I have been necessarily 
absent from the Chamber while this discussion has ensued, 
and I do not know exactly what has been said. I have 
been told that the Senator from Iowa has complained that 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, first, 
and afterwards the subcommittee, had refused to give him 
a hearing, At no meeting of the Banking and Currency 
Committee which I have attended has any hearing been 
asked. 

Unquestionably, as chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to make a specific investigation of the banking con- 
ditions of the country, I declined to permit the Senator 
from Iowa—and in that decision I was sanctioned by every 
member of the subcommittee—to transform the subcom- 
mittee into an investigation committee of a nomination to 
the Federal Reserve Board or to permit the Senator from 
Iowa to sit in and to catechise Mr. Eugene Meyer about 
matters with which the subcommittee was not charged. 

I have no objection to anybody catechising Mr. Meyer in 
the right way and before the right committee. I have no 
objection to the Senator from Iowa hammering over the old 
brass of three years ago and asking Mr. Meyer the same 
questions. If he has any new questions to ask him, he has 
not indicated them to me as a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. He had full opportunity to do 
that when this nomination was before the committee, and, 
so far as I know, he has never done it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I might inform the Senator that the Senator 
from Iowa referred to things charged since the hearing. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I have heard that—things which are 
rumored since. I have not heard any charges made by any 
responsible person. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I assume the Senator considers his col- 
leagues responsible, at least superficially so. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not heard of any charge by any 
colleague. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Virginia was absent 
attending a meeting of a subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee when the Senator from Iowa made 
specific charges. 

Mr. GLASS. To what effect? 

Mr. COUZENS. To the effect that Mr. Meyer had de- 
liberately set out to depress the bonds of the joint land 
banks and to purchase them, to the detriment of the farmers 
and the bondholders of the joint land banks. He also made 
the charge that there was a certain plan set up to dispose 
of Mr. Young and Mr. Platt so as to secure the position 
for Mr. Meyer. 

I do not know anything about those charges, but they 
relate to things all subsequent to the hearings which the 
Senator called hammering old brass.” I have no desire to 
go back to that period and have the old brass hammered, 
as the Senator expresses it, but I am desirous of having 
from a committee authentic information as to whether 
these charges made by the Senator from Iowa can be 
substantiated. 
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Mr. GLASS. Of course; if any Member of the Senate, or 
other responsible person, has definite charges to make 
against Mr. Meyer, with any reasonable prospect of proving 
them, I have no objection to his being heard; but I do 
object to his being heard before the subcommittee of which 
I am chairman, because it is not charged with anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I think the reason why 
Mr. Young resigned was that there was a vacancy in the 
Federal reserve bank at Boston, a position which perhaps 
carries two and a half times the salary Mr. Young was 
receiving here in Washington. I believe that was the rea- 
son for his resignation and that there was no other. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I do not want unduly to 
delay the discussion. After the very just tribute paid to 
Mr. Meyer by the Senator from Rhode Island there is very 
little that can be added. 

I do feel, however, that I would be remiss as a representa- 
tive of the State of New York, the State which is proud 
that Mr. Meyer is one of her citizens, if I did not at least 
inform the Senate that he is held in that State in very 
high esteem. He is regarded as one of its most distinguished 
citizen. He is a banker to whom there are very few equals 
in capacity and none superior. He has the confidence of the 
business people, not only of the State of New York but, I 
believe, of the entire country, 

I hope the nomination of Mr. Meyer will not be recom- 
mitted. My recollection is refreshed very much by what 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
said, and I am now certain that never was a motion ac- 
tually made before the committee for a hearing, or to bring 
Mr. Meyer before the committee so that he might be in- 
terrogated by the Senator from Iowa. There was some 
discussion of that matter, and the discussion, as I recall it, 
made it very manifest that the events about which Mr. 
Meyer was to be interrogated had already been fully in- 
vestigated by the committee and completely disposed of. 
The insinuations and innuendoes indulged in at that time 
were in no way established by any evidence presented to 
the committee. 

I entertain the same views about the rumors with which 
we are now confronted. No definite charge has been made 
against Mr. Meyer. I am sure that no definite charge 
which can be supported by any evidence can be made 
against him. I personally feel that it is a great sacrifice for 
him—if we may call the surrender of financial rewards a 
sacrifice—to accept a public position. He is a man of very 
large means, with great opportunities in the business world, 
and he is willing to forego them in order to serve his 
country. 

_ Ishall state very briefly the reason why I am particularly 

interested at this time in seeing a man of Mr. Meyer's type 
in this great and important office to which he has been 
nominated. Mr. Meyer has served under four Presidents, 
and he has been rewarded with high praise by each of 
them. He has been paid the highest of tributes by men 
who have had actual contact with him during his public 
career. He is almost universally approved by the press of 
the country. His integrity has never been questioned, ex- 
cept as we hear these irresponsible insinuations. Just at 
this time, when the world is suffering an economic de- 
pression, the like of which we have not experienced in 
modern history; when we are seeking to rehabilitate the 
economic condition of the world, a task that challenges the 
ingenuity of our greatest men, is the time when we ought 
to have at the head of the Federal reserve system a man 
who has not only unusual capacity and expert knowledge, 
but one in whom the business people of the world have 
confidence. 

After all, we know that in our whole economic machine 
there is no part so delicate as the banking system. Banking 
responds more quickly to mere rumor than any other busi- 
ness. A few weeks ago a New York bank which was abso- 
lutely solvent was closed because of the spread of rumors 
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concerning its financial condition. There was a run on 
the bank, which resulted in its closing, although the rumors 
proved to be completely unfounded. 

Therefore I say that in this banking structure, which 
responds so delicately both to pessimistic views and also to 
news of confidence, we should have a man of unusual ca- 
pacity, who may help in this superhuman task of bringing 
back the world to economic stability. It is for this reason, 
having given the question such study as a man of my humble 
capacity can, that I am interested in seeing Mr. Meyer help 
steer the ship. 

I hope the Senate will disregard these rumors, because they 
are really brought forth by men who will be opposed to 
Mr. Meyer no matter how his capacity may be established, 
or to what extent his capacity may be established, and his 
fidelity to his country shown. Their votes will be in the 
negative anyway. 

I regard it as very unfortunate that at this late day, after 
the opportunity was presented to make a motion before the 
committee, these methods of delay should be brought forth 
to postpone a vote by the Senate, and I hope the Senate will 
not agree to the motion. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I entertain a very strong 
personal friendship for Mr. Meyer and share a great sense 
of appreciation for his public service; but the charges which 
have been made on the floor of the Senate by a distin- 


guished and reputable Senator, and by the contents of the 


letter written by Mr. McFappen, a Member of the House of 
Representatives, have certainly cast a cloud upon the avail- 
ability of Mr. Meyer. 

If I were in Mr. Meyer’s place, I would want my friends 
to give me an opportunity to exculpate myself. For that 
reason, as a friend of Mr. Meyer, I think the nomination 
should be returned to the committee in order that he may 
have an opportunity to clear himself of these charges. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have no authority to 
speak for all the members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but speaking for myself, I would say that not only 
do I have no objection to the nomination going back to the 
committee but I really think it should go back. I am speak- 
ing as a Senator, and not as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I repeat what I have said before, 
that I am not authorized to speak for all the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been before two other committees 
this morning in regard to other legislation, and therefore 
have not been on the floor of the Senate while the discus- 
sion has been proceeding. What fact or rumor or charge 
has been brought forward which makes it advisable to re- 
turn this nomination to the committee? What is the 
proposition? 

Mr. NORBECK. I can answer briefly by stating that I 
have read the transcript of the official reporters of the 
debate which took place while the Senator and I were absent 
from the Chamber attending committee meetings. The 
Senator from Iowa made a motion to send the nomination 
of Eugene Meyer back to the committee, claiming that he 
had asked for a chance to have a hearing on certain im- 
portant charges of which he had knowledge, and that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency had refused to grant 
his request. I take issue with the Senator from Iowa on 
that statement, but there have been a good many remarks 
to the general effect that the Senator from Iowa is entitled 
to the hearing he asks. 

The Senator from Kentucky will recall that there was 
opposition to the nomination in the committee, although the 
Senator from Iowa never made a motion to call Mr. Meyer 
before the committee. There was opposition because on a 
previous occasion when Mr. Meyer’s name was before the 
committee for another office similar charges were made, and 
a 3-day hearing was held, with no result. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That was when he was appointed as a 
member of the Farm Loan Board? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My recollection is that at that time the 
committee went rather thoroughly into Mr. Meyer’s history 
and financial connections and his experience and ability. 
Of course, as a member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, personally I have no objection to reconsidering 
the matter, but unless something new has developed since 
the committee acted, and since we had a hearing on a 
former occasion in reference to Mr. Meyer, I am wondering 
what could be accomplished by such a hearing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Practically all that I have suggested 
is new. I do not care to thrash over any of the old straw. 
Any questions I shall ask will be in a new field. 

Mr. McFappen’s letters and charges to the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, 
copies of which were sent to the other members of the com- 
mittee, all came since our action was taken. 

Mr. NORBECK. I would like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information. Is it not a fact that when we had the 
other hearing on Mr. Meyer there were at that time also 
letters and speeches from Mr. McFappen before us contain- 

ing the same charges? 

* Mr. BROOKHART. Ido not recollect that at all, because 
these charges have all been brought up recently, since that 
happened. > 

Mr. NORBECK. I refer to the charges made at the other 
hearing; did they not also come from Mr. MCFADDEN? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not remember that had any- 
thing to do with the matter. It did not with me. 

Mr. NORBECK. Iam not certain about the matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Other matters have come to my at- 
tention this morning. They come from reputable parties. 
Certainly if they should prove to be true the Senate will not, 
in my opinion, confirm Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I am not familiar with the 
details of what the Senator may have in mind. I recall 
that several days ago a Member of the House made a speech 
making all sorts of charges against the Federal Reserve 
Board and almost everybody else who had anything to do 
with the financial structure of our country. However, I do 
not believe that in that speech he made any specific charges 
upon which I would feel justified in reopening the matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, yes; he did. I went into that 
fully just a little while ago, before the Senator came in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have been necessarily absent a portion 
of the morning and I am trying to find out now what is the 
basis for the charges. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have known Eugene Meyer 
for a quarter of a century. I do not believe there is a more 
honorable man in the United States, financial or otherwise, 
than Eugene Meyer. It does seem to me it is a perfectly 
useless proceeding to try to blacken the character of a man 
of that kind by now asking in the Senate that the nomina- 
tion be recommitted to the committee for further investiga- 
tion. I agree fully with the statement made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] in relation to Mr. Meyer's char- 
acter. I believe that the thing to do is either to vote to 
reject him or vote to confirm him now. I believe there is 
not a man in the United States who is better qualified for 
the position to which he has been named by the President 
of the United States than is Eugene Meyer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
anything, but the remarks just made by the Senator from 
Utah, it seems to me, can not and should not remain un- 
challenged. He said in the course of his statement that he 
does not believe there should be any attempt on the part of 
the Senate of the United States to blacken the character of 
Eugene Meyer. 

Mr. WAGNER, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
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Mr. WAGNER. The fact is, of course, that Mr. Meyer 
comes from my State. May I make this suggestion, if the 
Senator will yield for the purpose 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me make my statement first, since I 
have the floor. 5 

Mr. WAGNER. I was going to make the suggestion to 
the Senator that we send the nomination back to the com- 
5 eae and agree now upon a time when the hearings shall 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not agree to do that in the 
Senate. I think it would be for the committee to determine 
that matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may not be done in 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee ought to determine a ques- 
tion of that kind. 

Mr. NORBECK. I hope the Senate does not issue any 
orders to the committee. If the nomination is sent back to 
the committee, I can assure the Senate that it will be 
disposed of within a few days. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, we all assume that the com- 
mittee will do its duty. 

Returning now to what I was proceeding to say, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] said that we ought to act 
on the nomination now and there ought not to be any at- 
tempt on the part of the Senate to blacken the character 
of Eugene Meyer. Has it come to the point that a Senator 
can not oppose a nomination made by the President of the 
United States unless he be charged with an attempt to 
blacken the character of the nominee? I have not heard of 
such a thing, and I know of no Member of the Senate who 
has any such thing in mind. If the consideration of a 
nomination made by the President of the United States by 
a Senate committee having hearings and calling witnesses 
before the committee constitutes blackening of a man’s 
character, then we ought to amend the Constitution and 
take away from the Senate any confirming power. Have we 
any responsibility here as Members of the Senate under the 
Constitution when a nomination is sent to us? Has it come 
to a time when no Senator can ask for a hearing or ask 
that a man be put on the witness stand without somebody 
saying we are attempting to blacken a character? 

Eugene Meyer may be, as the Senator from Utah says, the 
best man in the United States for this position. I think that 
is substantially what the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MercatFl] said. It may develop that that is true. Is a man 
who has a character that is unblemished and who has an 
ability that is greater than anybody else’s ability afraid to 
come before a Senate committee? If he is that kind of a 
man, spotless and pure and supreme in his wisdom and abil- 
ity, he should not be afraid to come before an ordinary com- 
mittee of the Senate. It is no aspersion upon his character - 
that he is asked to do so. We are charged with the duty of 
acting on this nomination. I have nothing in my mind or in 
my heart, personally or otherwise, against Mr. Meyer, but he 
has been named to an office and the Constitution provides 
that we must either confirm or reject it. It appears that a 
Member of the Senate wants to ask him some questions. 

There appears also, to my mind, another serious thing. A 
letter was read to-day, directed to the members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the Senate, written by the 
chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
making, I take it, charges which, if true, while they would 
not impeach the honor or integrity or abNity of Mr. Meyer, 
would, in my judgment, disqualify him for the place to which 
he has been named. We would not all agree on that matter. 
Some of us, assuming that the charges are 100 per cent right, 
might think all the more of him for that reason. I find no 
fault with any Senator who thinks so, but some of us would 
like to keep out of international affairs with our financial 
operations, so far as we can. 

While Mr. McFappen’s letter does not charge certain 
things outright, yet he has made certain statements as 
chairman of the great Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House which, if true, would cause me to hesitate in vot- 
ing to confirm that kind of a man. I would not want that 
kind of a man at the head of our Federal Reserve Board. I 
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do not believe others would. If a majority of Senators do 
not, and if it develops that he is interested, as the McFadden 
letter intimates he is, in putting us into the international 
banking system, then I do not believe we should confirm him. 
But in any case, why not let the truth come out? I do not 
take it that it will be of discredit to him. 

A man has a right to believe in the International Bank and 
in putting the United States into it. Some of us do not 
believe that we ought to go that far or to go that way at all. 
That does not mean that we are charging those who do be- 
lieve in it with any dishonor or any lack of ability or with 
not being good citizens. But that is one of the questions 
which the committee ought to investigate. 

I think the letter of Mr. McFappen, which was read here 
to-day, is couched in the most courteous terms, no matter 
what we may think of him or his ideas, safely guarded 
against any attempt to browbeat or unduly influence or 
control the action of the committee or the Senate—a very 
courteous letter calling the attention of the Senate com- 
mittee to certain things which he charges are facts. He 
gives dates and names. He gives the names of witnesses 
whom he suggests ought to be called before the committee, 
and I think they ought to be called. I do not know what the 
result will be. I have no knowledge. I am not claiming 
to know anything to the detriment of Mr. Meyer that would 
disqualify him; but if some of the things outlined in that 
letter are shown to be true, I do not intend to vote for his 
confirmation. By voting against his confirmation I would 
hope that I would not be charged with making any dis- 
reputable charge against the man or being guilty of an at- 
tempt to blacken his character or even to question his 
ability, or even to question or interfere with the personal 
friendship which so far as I know exists between myself 
and Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, after conferring with 
other members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


and especially with the Senator from New York IMr. Bingham 


Wacner], I ask unanimous consent that the matter be re- 
committed to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I want merely to say that, 


Bo 
knowing Eugene Meyer as I do know him, and have known | pr 


him for the last 12 years, I am sure it would be his desire 
to have his nomination go back to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and to renew the opportunity that any- 
body had at the time his nomination was reported for any 
inquiry of a proper nature that anybody may desire to insti- 
tute. Therefore I concur in the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee that the nomination be sent back to the 
committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from South Dakota that he couple with his unani- 
mous-consent request an agreement that the committee 
shall make a report back to the Senate within a definite 
time so the matter can be gotten out of the way? 

Mr. NORBECK. It is difficult for me to make any such 
request as that, because I do not know how extensive the 
hearings might be. That is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator knows how extended the hear- 
ings were which were had a few years ago. 

Mr. N. I think in view of the situation in the 
country the matter ought to be gotten out of the way one 
way or the other. If Mr. Meyer is going to be defeated, let 
some one else be appointed. If the committee is going into 
extended hearings for three or four weeks, we ought to know 
it. It would seem to me that we ought to have an agree- 
ment that the committee shall report back within a definite 
time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in reply to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Mississippi I want to point out 
that when the matter was voted on in the committee pre- 
viously there were only 2 votes against Mr. Meyer. There- 
fore it is perfectly obvious that there will be no attempt 
made to delay the matter. On the other hand, it seems to 
me it would be a mistake for the Senate, without knowing 
anything about how many witnesses would be called, to 
limit the action of the committee. It seems to me the Sen- 
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ate ought to have confidence in the committee that it will 
discharge its duty in this matter with discretion and with 
due regard to the importance of the existing situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota that the nomination be 
recommitted to the Committee on Banking and Currency? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Albert W. Harvey, of 
Vermont, to be United States marshal, district of Vermont, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 5 

Messages from the President of the United States sub- 
mitting nominations were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar is in order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think I will 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Frazier King Smith 
Black La Follette Smoot 
Blaine Gillett McGill Stelwer 
Blease Glass McKellar Stephens 
rah Glenn McMaster 
Bratton Goff McNary Thomas, Idaho 
‘ock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Gould n Townsend 
Broussard Hale Morrow Trammell 
Bulkley Harris Moses Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Norris Wagner 
Carey Hatfield Nye Walcott 
Connally Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Hayden dge Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Waterman 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Watson 
Davis Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Deneen Jones Pittman Williamson 
Kean Reed 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the communi- 
cation from the President of the United States in response 
to the request of the Senate for the return to it of the notice 
of the action taken by the Senate with respect to the con- 
firmation of three members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, he took the position that once the Senate had acted, 
and had resolved to confirm a nominee, and had advised the 
President of its action all power of the Senate was gone, that 
the matter was entirely out of its hands, and it was power- 
less to reconsider. With respect to that contention it is 
enough to say that the rules of the Senate clearly are in 
contravention of that idea, because they expressly provide 
for reconsideration although notification shall have gone to 
the President. 

Mr. President, these rules have been in force for a long 
time. The view that the Senate has the right to reconsider 
its action in confirming nominations after notice has been 
sent to the President, clearly to be deduced from the rules 
of the Senate themselves, is enforced when we consider the 
circumstances under which these rules were adopted. They 
were adopted in 1877, prior to which time the rule of the 
Senate in relation to the particular matter now under dis- 
cussion read as follows: 
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When a question has been once made and carried in the Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; removal is entirely 


affirmative or negative it shall be in order for any member of 
the majority to move for the reconsideration thereof; but no 
motion for the reconsideration of any vote shall be in order 
after a bill, resolution, message, report, amendment, or motion 
upon which the vote was taken shall have gone out of the pos- 
session of the Senate announcing their decision; nor shall any 
motion for reconsideration be in order, unless made on the same 
day on which the vote was taken, or within the two next days 
of actual session of the Senate thereafter. 

That is to say, Mr. President, that prior to the year 1877 
the Senate by its rules expressly provided that once notifica- 
tion had gone to the President the power to reconsider 
failed. 

The Senate changed that rule, and changed it to pro- 
vide that, although notice had gone to the President, the 
Senate might, nevertheless, within two executive sessions 
thereafter reconsider its action. Those rules have been in 
force since 1877, now over 50 years, so that the controversy 
is really one between the President of the United States, on 
the one hand, and the Senate of the United States on the 
other. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am interested in this interpreta- 
tion, and before the Senator leaves the other phase of the 
discussion I wish to ask does he think that there is any 
time limit in reason which would run against the Senate’s 
right within two executive sessions to reconsider a nomina- 
tion after the notification had gone to the White House? 
Let me amplify the question. Suppose there were not two 
subsequent executive sessions for 90 days; would the Sen- 
ator say that after 90 days we would still have the right, 
under the rule, to proceed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is not conceivable, but it 
is perfectly easy, Mr. President, under the rules, if the rules 
of the House of Representatives are to be adopted, to take 
care of the situation by making a motion to reconsider im- 
mediately, and then a motion to lay such motion on the 
table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will yield again, the 
situation I described is not inconceivable because the Senate 
did not have an executive session from December 20 to 
March 3, 1921. I am wondering if a nomination was con- 
firmed on December 20 and the Senate reconsidered it on 
March 3 would not that palpably be an act tantamount to 
impeachment or to removal rather than in good faith a 
reconsideration? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; it would not be tantamount 
to removal, because the Senate had not yet finally confirmed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then the Senator takes the position 
that in the case cited, even on March 3, under our rules, 
we would be entitled to reconsider? A 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; if one could conceive of 
such a thing, if it were 10 years it would be the same, but, 
of course, such a situation as that really could not be con- 
ceived of. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, the Senator does not think 
that such action invades the field of removal rather than 
being confined to the field of confirmation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. If the Senate rules 
provide that it may within two executive sessions reconsider, 
it may reconsider within that time. The Senator, however, 
will bear in mind that there is another rule, that if the 
Senate adjourns or takes a recess for more than 30 days the 
motion to reconsider falls. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am thinking, nevertheless, Mr. 
President, of the situation which actually existed in 1921. 
Suppose that the nominations that had been confirmed on 
December 20, 1921, were reconsidered on March 3 because 
of something that had happened on February 1. That 
obviously would relate to removal from office for an act 
subsequent to confirmation, would it not? 


outside of the question. It is simply a question as to whether 
the confirmation is complete or not; that is all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then, I am to understand that there 
is no limitation, in reason, upon the time which this rule 
runs? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to say that 
if such a case as that arose the court might not hold that 
the rule was an unreasonable one. If the court should so 
hold, the rule would be valueless, of course. The rules must 
be reasonable. One may possibly conceive of certain cir- 
cumstances under which the rule would be unreasonable 
and that might present a question of the validity of the 
rule; but that is aside from the question that is before us. 

In this instance the Senate recessed on the 20th day of 
December, immediately after the nominations of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission were confirmed, and 
immediately upon reassembling the Senate went into execu- 
tive session and the motion to reconsider was made. 

Now, let me proceed. Mr. President, I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this is no fanciful idea that originated 
with the Senate or with the so-called “coalition” in the 
Senate. These rules were adopted by the Senate of the 
United States in 1877, at which time this body consisted of 
39 Republicans, 26 Democrats, and 1 independent. So the 
rules are the product of a Republican Senate, and have been 
in existence now for more than 50 years without any chal- 
lenge from anybody. Moreover, Mr. President, they were 
framed by a Senate that was distinguished for the many able 
lawyers upon both sides of the Chamber, Republican as well 
as Democratic. 

On the Republican side, for instance, there were Hannibal 
Hamlin, James G. Blaine, George F. Hoar, Roscoe Conkling, 
and George F. Edmunds. Edmunds had the reputation at 
that time of being one of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
who ever sat in this body. Conkling was a lawyer of very 
great capacity. Hoar everybody recognizes as one of the 
great judicial lights of this country. 

On the other side there were men equally eminent in the 
legal profession; for upon that side could be found John T. 
Morgan, Augustus H. Garland, Thomas F. Bayard, L. Q. C. 
Lamar, and Allen G. Thurman. Lamar afterwards becom- 
ing an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
eee and Garland the Attorney General of the United 
8 ‘ 

So that these rules which asserted the power of the Senate 
to reconsider votes by which nominations had been con- 
firmed after the President had been notified of the action of 
the Senate were framed by a Senate that was thus consti- 
tuted, and in which the Republicans were in a very decided 
majority. i 

In addition to these legal lights upon both sides of the 
Chamber, however, there was likewise in this body David 
Davis, classified as an independent, also regarded as one of 
the luminaries in our great galaxy of American lawyers. 

The Supreme Court of the United States had something to 
say at one time about the value and importance of rules of 
the Senate. I read from the case of United States v. Ballin 
(144 U. S.), at page 5: 

The Constitution empowers each House to determine its rules 
of proceedings. It may not by its rules ignore constitutional 
restraints or violate fundamental rights, and there should be a 
reasonable relation between the mode or method of proceeding 
established by the rule and the result which is sought to be 
attained. But within these limitations all matters of method are 
open to the determination of the House, and it is no impeachment 
of the rule to say that some other way would be better, more 
accurate, or even more just. It is no objection to the validity of 
a rule that a different one has been prescribed and in force for a 
length of time. The power to make rules is not one which, once 
exercised, is exhausted. It is a continuous power, always subject 
to be exercised by the House, and within the limitations suggested, 
absolute and beyond the challenge of any other body or tribunal. 

I submit that for the consideration of the Senator from 
Michigan in connection with the questions he addressed. 
Mr. President, we are not without a guide in the decisions 
of the courts with respect to the matter now before us; and 
I am going to trespass upon the patience of the Senate to 
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submit some authorities which seem to me to be quite deci- 
sive of the question before us. 

The first is a decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, the opinion being written by Mr. 
Justice Holmes, the present veteran Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. - 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes on such a question may 
not be highly regarded in some quarters; but I am quite in 
error if what he says upon a question of this character is 
not entertained with the very highest respect by the great 
body of the American people. 

The case was a simple one. It was the action of the school 
committee of a town in relation to the election of a super- 
intendent. The school committee had a right to elect a 
school superintendent. It elected one; but after a while it 
concluded that it had made a mistake and reconsidered the 
action, voted against the man whom it had elected, and chose 
another man for the place. The man first elected sought 
the office. 

I read from the case of Wood v. Cutter et al. (138 Mass. 
149). The court says: 

We are all of opinion that the petitioner shows no right to the 


office and that the writ ought not to issue. This is not the case 
„ nor is it one where 


Mass. 204), and when it was suggested in that case that 
after a ballot had been taken and the result in favor of 


Here the mode of voting was determined by the pleasure of the 
voting body. At the meeting of April 7 it was by ballot; at the 
adjournment by yeas and nays. Under these circumstances no 
reason has been to us why this vote should not stand 
on the same footing as any other vote of a deliberative body, and 


board had once definitely voted in pursuance of the 
of the town meeting, and therefore was functus officio, and could 
not reconsider its vote. The vote was not definitive if it contained 
the usual implied condition, that it was not reconsidered in ac- 
cordance with ordinary parliamentary practice, and it must be 
taken to have been passed subject to the usual incidents of votes, 
unless some ground is shown for treating it as an exception to 
common rules, Whether the board could have cut down their 
powers of deliberation by communicating their vote before the 
meeting was closed, or otherwise, is not a question before us. 
It is enough to say that an implied condition is as effectual as an 
express one; and that, in this case, the condition which has been 
stated must be implied. 

So that this decision holds, this opinion recites that when 
the Senate confirmed these nominations there was an im- 
plied condition that they might thereafter reconsider their 
action within two days, and that must be taken into 
consideration. 

It will be observed that in this particular case attention 
is called to the fact that the action taken by the town 
council had not been communicated, and the question is 
left open as to whether or not that would alter the condi- 
tions. I shall now call your attention, however, to a case 
in which not only was the information communicated to 
the officers but. the officers actually went into office and 
had exercised the office for some long period thereafter 
before action was taken to reconsider. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor one more question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not seeking to be controver- 
sia] at the moment. I am merely seeking information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I beg to say that I shall be 
very glad to be interrupted by the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator now is discussing the 
doctrine of implication. Does he think that anything could 
be said for the point that there is equally an implication 
involved when the Senate notifies the President that the 
Senate has waived its right to reconsider? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite impossible under 
the rules, because the rules provide for reconsideration 
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after notice has been sent; so how can it be implied that 
we waived the right to reconsider by reason of sending the 
notice? 

I should like to have an answer from the Senator, if he 
cares to answer that question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My view has been, Mr. President, 
that the act of notification had within it an implication of 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unanimous consent that he be 
notified. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Unanimous consent that he be noti- 
fied, which, in turn, indicates the consent of the Senate 
that the matter should pass out of its control. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me call attention to 
the rule. The rule provides that if the President has been 
notified, then the motion to reconsider shall be accom- 
panied by a request that he return the notification; and it 
also provides that if the motion to reconsider is debated 
and is under consideration by the Senate, notice may even 
then be sent to the President of the action theretofore 
taken. Accordingly, it is impossible to reach the conclu- 
sion that the Senator suggests. 

Let me call attention to the case to which I last ad- 
verted—the case of People ex rel. Mrs. John MacMahon et 
al., appellants, against Edwin S. Davis et al., appellees, re- 
ported in Two hundred and eighty-fourth Dlinois, at page 
439. 

In that case the power was given by the statute to the 
mayor of the city of Chicago to appoint a school board, or 
a board of education. The mayor appointed and sent the 
nominations for confirmation to the council, as required by 
the law. The council confirmed the nominations; and then, 
the nominations being confirmed, some one made a motion to 
reconsider the action taken, and a motion was then made to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. Meanwhile, they 
had an election in Chicago, and a new mayor came in, who 
appointed a new board of education; and the contest arose 
as to whether there was a vacancy which could be filled by 
the appointment of the new mayor. 

The court first took under consideration the question of 
the effect of the motion to lay upon the table the motion to 
reconsider; and the court held that the rule of the House 
of Representatives to the effect that a motion to lay upon 
the table a motion to reconsider is a final disposition of the 
matter was a rule peculiar to the House of Representatives, 
but that the general parliamentary rule was otherwise, and 
that a motion to lay upon the table is not a final disposition 
of the matter, but allowed it to remain in statu quo. Then, 
when the new organization came into power, some one 
moved to take from the table the measure, and the court 
held that that was proper; and they took up the matter 
again, reconsidered the action taken, and elected the new 
men. 

The following is from the syllabus of the case: 

A city council, acting under general parliamentary law and 
under its own rules adopted for the reconsideration of questions, 
may reconsider the confirmation of appointments to office by the 
mayor, as the confirmation of executive appointments is not the 
same thing as an election to office. 

The first paragraph in the syllabus is as follows: 

A municipal council, like other legislative bodies, has a right to 
reconsider, under parliamentary rules, its votes and action upon 
8 rightfully pending before it and reseind its previous 
action. 

I read from the body of the opinion, as follows: 


It is insisted that the council has no power to reconsider an 
election of officers by it; that the confirmation of an appointment 
is virtually an election to office; that the same rule applies to 
confirmations as to elections; and that the weight of judicial 
authority denies to deliberative assemblies the power to recon- 
sider the election of an officer which it was authorized to make. 
This is not, however, the case of an election—a choice between 
two or more candidates. The council does not in any sense choose 
the appointee. The question before it is the approval of an 
executive act of the mayor. Its action is discretionary and de- 
liberative. No good reason is apparent why the council may not 
establish rules in such cases for the government of its own pro- 
cedure in arriving at its final judgment as well as in other cases. 
Orderly procedure requires some rules for the proper dispatch of 
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business and deliberation in its conduct. The confirmation of 
executive appointments should be deliberately considered, and the 
rules applicable to ordinary questions to secure such deliberation 
may well be applied. 

The question of the power of the senate to reconsider its action 
in advising and consenting to an appointment by the governor of 
@ member of the board of State tax commissioners arose in 
Michigan and was decided in Attorney General v. Oakman (126 
Mich, 717). 

The senate having adopted a resolution confirming the appoint- 
ment, a motion to reconsider the vote was made at the same 
executive session and prevailed. The question then recurring on 
the original resolution was decided in the negative. In an action 
to determine the appointee's title to the office, the court stated 
the question to be whether the senate, at the same session and 
before any action based upon the first vote had been taken, might 
reconsider the vote by which it had advised and consented to the 
nomination of the governor. The reasons given by the court in 
deciding the case and the authorities cited in the opinion com- 
pletely answer the contentions of the appellees. The court said 
(p. 721): “It is contended by the respondent that the senate, x 
consenting to an appointment by the governor, is performing 
executive and not a legislative duty, and that when it has er 
given its consent it has exhausted its power; and it is further 
contended that rule 40 has no application. It is conceded by the 
relator and has been held by this court, following Marbury v. 
Madison (1 Cranch, 137), that when the appointing power has 
once exercised its functions it has no power to recall an appoint- 
ment. 

. » . . . = . 

The question recurs whether, where an appointment or concur- 
rence in an appointment is a subject of action by a deliberative 
body, that body may by rules of its own, or acting under usual 
parliamentary rules, cast a vote upon the subject which is subject 
to reconsideration, for if such course is permissible the appoint- 
ment is not complete beyond recall until the power to reconsider 
has been cut off by the lapse of time. Fortunately, authorities 
bearing upon this subject are not wanting and it only remains to 
apply them. In Wood v. Cutter (138 Mass. 149), the school com- 
mittee of a town had authority to elect a superintendent. The 
committee voted to elect relator. At the same meeting a motion 
to reconsider was made and carried and the respondent was 
elected. The language of Holmes, J., is pertinent to this case— 


Quoting Mr. Justice Holmes. 

The Michigan case to which I refer, which I commend to 
the attention of the Senator from that State, is found in 
One hundred and twenty-sixth Michigan, at page 718, the 
case of Attorney General against Oakman. I read from the 
opinion as follows: 

Rule 40 of the senate provides: 

“When a question has been once put and decided, it shall be in 
order for any member to move the reconsideration thereof; but no 
motion for the reconsideration of any vote shall be in order unless 
the bill, resolution, message, report, amendment, or motion upon 
which the vote was taken shall be in the possession of the senate; 
nor shall any motion for reconsideration be in order unless made 
on the same day the vote was taken, or within the next two days 
of the actual session of the senate thereafter; nor shall any ques- 
tion be reconsidered more than once.” 


I read this particularly for the purpose of indicating that 
our rule giving the right to reconsider within two executive 
sessions after the action is taken is by no means an uncom- 
mon one. It is the same rule which obtains in the State of 
Michigan, and, as I shall show later, in another State. I 
read further: 

It is contended by the respondent that the senate, in consenting 
to an appointment by the governor, is performing an executive, 
and not a legislative, duty, and that, when it has once given its 
consent, it has exhausted its power; and it is further contended 
that rule 40 has no application. It is conceded by relator, and 
has been held by this court, following Marbury v. Madison (1 
Cranch, 137) that, when the appointing power has once exercised 
its functions, it has no power to recall an appointment. See 
Speed v. Detroit Common Council (97 Mich. 198 (56 N. W. 570)). 
The question recurs whether, where an appointment or concur- 
rence in an appointment is a subject of action by a deliberative 
body, that body may, by rules of its own, or acting under usual 
parliamentary rules, cast a vote upon the subject which is subject 
to reconsideration; for, if such course is permissible, the appoint- 
ment is not complete beyond recall until the power to reconsider 
has been cut off by the lapse of time. 

Fortunately, authorities bearing upon this subject are not 
wanting, and it only remains to apply them. 


Reference is made to the case of Wood against Cutter, to 
the language of Justice Holmes, and reference also is made 
to the case of State v. Foster (7 N. J. Law). 

I now call attention to a case from the State of Missis- 
sippi, the rules of whose senate were in the very language of 
the rules of the Senate of the United States, the case of 
Witherspoon against State on relation of West, reported in 
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One hundred and thirty-eighth Mississippi, at page 310, a 
very recent decision, rendered in the year 1925. 

Inasmuch as this opinion seems to be so particularly ap- 
plicable to the case before us, I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I read at some length from the opinion, as 
follows: 


The question then presented is, Did the senate confirm the 
appellant’s appointment? Or, to express it differently, Was the 
affirmative vote on the resolution confirming the appellant's ap- 
pointment final? For, unless that vote was final, the confirmation 
remained in fieri and subject to the control of the senate. 

Deliberate assemblies, in order that the will of a majority of its 
members may be ascertained and in an orderly way, 
must, ex necessitate rei, be governed by rules of procedure to 
which each member thereof must conform. In the absence of 
special rules of procedure adopted by such an assembly, or for 
it by an outside power haying the right so to do, its procedure 
is governed by the general parliamentary law (29 Cyc. 1687); 
Roberts's Rules of Order, Revised, page 15, one of the rules of which 
is that when a motion has been made and carried or lost, it may 
be reconsidered on a motion therefor by a member of the as- 
sembly who voted with the prevailing side made “on the day the 
vote to be reconsidered was taken or the next succeeding day, a 
legal holiday or recess not being counted as a day.” (Roberts's 
Rules of Order, Revised, p. 156.) 9 

“All deliberative assemblies during their session have a right 
to do and undo, consider and reconsider, as often as they think 
proper, and it is the result only which is done.” 

This was said in 1823 by the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 
State v. Foster (7 N. J. Law, 101, p. 107), wherein was involved 
the right of the State legislative council and general assembly 
in joint meeting to reconsider a vote by which an appointment 
to office was claimed to have been made; the court further saying: 

“In this case, so long as the joint meeting were in session, they 
had a right to reconsider any question which had been before 
them or any vote which they had made.” 

See also Crawford v. Gilchrist (64 Fla. 41, 59 So. 963, Ann. Cas. 
1914B, 916). 

The solution of this question, however, does not depend on the 
general parliamentary law or the power which deliberative assem- 
blies ordinarily have to adopt rules of procedure, for the power 
to adopt such rules is expressly conferred on the senate by sec- 
tion 55 of the constitution, which provides that “each house may 
determine rules of its own proceedings.” 

Among the rules of the senate adopted by it pursuant to the 
authority conferred on it by this section of the constitution and 
in force January 30, 1924, are the following: 

“Rute 40. When a question has been once made and carried in 
the affirmative or negative, it shall be in order for a senator voting 
with the prevailing side to move a reconsideration thereof; but 
where the yeas and nays have not been had, this restriction shall 
not prevail; any senator may make the motion to reconsider. 

“Rue 41. No motion to reconsider a vote shall be entertained 
unless it be made on the same day on which the vote was taken 
or on the next day on which a quorum is present. 

“ RULE 43. Nominations approved or rejected by the senate shall 
not be returned by the secretary of the senate to the governor or 
other officer until the expiration of the next executive session, 
unless it be the last day of the session; or while a motion to recon- 
sider is pending, unless otherwise ordered by the senate.” 

Published journal of the Senate of the State of Mississippi for 
1922, at page 1842. 

Rule 43, above set out, was amended on February 6, 1924, some 
days after the vote on the resolution confirming the appellart’s 
confirmation was reconsidered. This amendment, however, adds 
nothing here material to the rule as it existed on January 30, 1924. 

Counsel for the appellant concede the power of the senate to 
“determine rules of its own proceedings” as to legislative matters, 
but seek to limit its power so to do in matters of an executive 
character, but the constitution, to which alone we should look 
in this connection, contains no such limitation. How this section 
of the constitution can be construed so as to exclude from it the 
right of the senate to determine rules of its own proceedings in 
transacting business of an executive character is not apparent, 
for the words in which the grant of power to the senate to adopt 
rules of procedure is couched are about as broad and comprehen- 
sive as the English language contains, and this court is without 
the right to ingraft any limitation thereon. 

The ture is a coordinate department of the government, 
and each house thereof is supreme in its own sphere, and no other 
department of the government has the right to interfere there- 
with. No reason is given for the distinction here sought to be 
drawn between the power of the senate to reconsider a vote on a 
matter of legislative character and its power to reconsider a vote 
on a matter of an executive character, and it is believed that no 
sound reason therefor can be given. Of course, as hereinbefore 
stated, when the senate confirms an appointment made by the 
governor, it is without power thereafter to revoke the a- 
tion; but under the rules of the senate which the constitution 
authorized it to adopt no vote on the confirmation of an appoint- 
ment to office is final, and consequently there is no such confirm- 
ation until a motion to reconsider an affirmative vote thereon has 
been disposed of adversely or the time for the making thereof has 
expired without such a motion being made. 

The provision of section 55 of the Mississippi constitution that 

“each house may determine rules of its own proceedings” was 
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taken verbatim from Article I, section 5 of the Constitution of 
the United States, and when the present Mississippi constitution 
was adopted there was, and still is, in force a rule of the Senate 
of the United States which provides that— 

“Sec. 3. When a nomination is confirmed or rejected, any Sena- 
tor voting in the majority may move for a reconsideration on the 
same day on which the vote was taken, or on either of the next 
two days of actual executive session of the Senate,” etc. 

“Sec. 4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by the Senate shall 
not be returned by the Secretary to the President until the expira- 
tion of the time limited for making a motion to reconsider the 
same, or while a motion to reconsider is pending, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Senate.” 

Rule XXXVIII, sections 3 and 4 of the United States Senate, 
which will be found on page 38 of the Senate Manual containing 
the standing rules and orders of the United States Senate, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Senate Committee on Rules, 
Sixty-third Congress, and published in 1915. 

While the interpretation put upon this clause of the two Con- 
stitutions by both the National and State Senates is not binding 
on the courts, it is, to say the least, very persuasive as to its cor- 
rectness and should not be departed from unless manifestly wrong. 
And that can hardly be here said in view of the following authori- 
ties which support the right of a Senate to reconsider an affirma- 
tive vote on the confirmation of an appointment to office: 
Attorney General v. Oakman (126 Mich. 717, 86 N. W. 151, 86 Am. 
St. Rep. 574); People v. Davis (284 Ill. 439, 120 N. E. 326, 2 A. L. R. 
1650); Allen v. Morton (94 Ark. 405, 127 S. W. 450); Baker v. 
Cushman (127 Mass. 105); Putnam v. Langley (133 Mass. 204); 
Wood v. Cutter (138 Mass. 149); Reed v. Deerfield (176 Mass. 473, 
57 N. E. 961); State v. Foster (7 N. J. Law, 101); Whitney v. 
Van Buskirk (40 N. J. Law, 467); Conger v. Gilmer (32 Calif. 75). 


Mr. President, I have adverted to these authorities, which 
seem to me definitely to dispose of the legal question in- 
volved here, because, of course, the say-so of the President 
of the United States goes a long way, in the first place, and, 
in the second place, an effort has been made to convey 
through the press the idea that there is no question about 
this matter at all. Thus I have before me an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post, from which I read, as follows: 


PRESIDENT HOOVER IS 100 PER CENT RIGHT 


President Hoover is 100 per cent right in his latest battle with 
the Senate. He will defeat this brazen attempt to obtain a 
throttle hold on Federal officials appointed under the law by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

Under the pretext of demanding that the nominations of three 
members of the Power Commission, previously confirmed and 
sworn in, be returned to the Senate so that they may be rejected 
now, lies the purpose of grabbing the President's prerogative of 
discharging or deman the resignation of such officials, thus 
making the Nation's entire list of Executive appointees subject to 
the varied whims of that body of 96 men, a majority of whom 
seem to be imbued with the mission to set themselves up as dic- 
tators of this great country. 

Think of what would happen if the Senate won this fight. 
General Dawes, our ambassador to the Court of St. James, might 
conceivably offend Senators because his style of pipe was not to 
their liking. They could demand that the President resubmit 
his nomination, whereupon it could be rejected, and the general 
would of necessity pack his bag and return to this country. Any 
Cabinet officer could be removed in like manner, and even Chief 
Justice Hughes and all the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court could be fired at any time a majority of the Senate wished 
them fired. The same rule would pertain to postmasters, as well 
as collectors of internal revenue, Army and Navy officers, any- 
body named by the Chief Executive for a certain post and once 
confirmed. 


That is the kind of material that has gone out to con- 
vince the country that the Senate is endeavoring to usurp 
the powers of the President. 

Let me remark that this editorial discloses dense 
ignorance of the question or unmitigated malice, either the 
one or the other, because it is not even contended that any 
such result will follow, the power of the Senate having ex- 
pired after two executive sessions shall have ensued subse- 
quent to the confirmation of a nomination. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The editorial bases its contention upon the 
assumption about which the debate took place. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. The editorial says “ previously confirmed.” 
The whole question is whether or not they had been con- 
firmed. If in fact confirmation had been had, if the Senate 
had consummated its work, then of course we could not act 
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further. But that was the very question, had they been 
confirmed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and the long argu- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] pro- 
ceeds upon exactly the same theory. Of course, if they 
have been confirmed by the final action of the Senate, 
there is no power in the Senate to recall them. Everyone 
concedes that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator should reconsider 
the charge of malice. I do not believe a newspaper editor 
should be charged with malice without conclusive proof of 
it. I do not think it is out of the way to charge some of 
them with ignorance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I said it was either the one 
thing or the other. I did not undertake to say which. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I congratulate the Senator from Montana, 
because the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who 
is closely following the discussion, occupies a dual position. 
He is an able editor as well as a distinguished Member of 
this body. Perhaps if we succeed in persuading him as a 
Senator we may succeed in the same undertaking with him 
as an editor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In view of the situation I move 
that the nominations be recommitted to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and if that motion is carried I 
shall then submit a resolution applicable to the matter 
before us. 

I may say in this connection that I spoke in haste the 
other day when I said in the Senate that there was no way 
in which the validity of these appointments could be tested 
by the courts. A further study has satisfied me that the 
way is open. The Code of the District of Columbia has a 
chapter dealing with the subject of quo warranto, from 
which I read as follows: 

231. A quo warranto may be issued from the Supreme Court 
of the District in the name of the United States— 

First. Against a person who usurps, intrudes into, or unlawfully 
holds or exercises within the District a franchise or public office, 
civil or military, or an office. in any domestic corporation. 

Second. Against any one or more persons who act as a cor- 
poration within the District without being duly authorized, or 
exercise within the District any corporate rights, privileges, or 
franchises not granted them by the laws in force in said District. 

And said proceedings shall be deemed a civil action. 

232. The Attorney General or the district attorney may insti- 
tute said proceeding on his own motion or on the relation of a 
third person. 

Note, “on the relation of a third person.” 


But such writ shall not be issued on the relation of a third 
person except by leave of the court, to be applied for by the 
relator, by a petition duly verified, setting forth the grounds of 
the application, or until the relator shall file a bond with suffi- 
cient surety, to be approved by the clerk of the court, in such 
penalty as the court may prescribe, conditioned for the payment 
by him of all costs incurred in the prosecution of the writ in 
case the same shall not be recovered from and paid by the 
defendant. 

233. If the Attorney General and district attorney shall refuse 
to institute such proceeding on the request of a person inter- 
ested— 

Note now, “on the request of a person interested 
such person may apply to the court by verified petition for leave 
to have said writ issued; and if in the opinion of the court the 
reasons set forth in said petition are sufficient in law, the said 
writ shall be allowed to be issued by any attorney, in the name 
of the United States, on the relation of said interested person, on 
his compliance with the condition prescribed in section 232 of 
this title as to security for costs. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
under that statute no person is an interested person unless 
he has some other interest in the office than such as per- 
tains to the ordinary citizen or taxpayer of the District. 
Accordingly, Mr. President, it would seem as though the 
United States district attorney for the District of Columbia 
has the right to institute or decline to institute these pro- 
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ceedings. I shall accordingly, if the motion to recommit 
shall prevail, offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the district attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia be and he is hereby requested to institute proceedings in quo 
warranto under the code of the said District in the Supreme 
Court thereof to test the right of George Otis Smith, of Marcel 
Garsaud, and of Claude L. Draper, each as a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; that he be requested to associate with 
him counsel for the United States Senate in such proceeding; 
that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, in the 
event that the requests herein recited are acceded to, be and he 
hereby is authorized to engage such counsel at a cost not to 
exceed $2,500, the expense of the litigation to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

I apprehend that the gentlemen who are so very positive 
‘that the power of the Senate is gone and that this is a 
usurpation of the Executive authority will be very glad to 
join with us in this method of getting an adjudication in 
the courts as to the right of the Senate in the premises. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
think that the case will be strengthened in the court, from 
a technical standpoint at least, if we should actually re- 
consider the votes? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand 
that we have actually reconsidered them. Does the Senator 
mean if the nominations were rejected? 

Mr. BORAH. I mean taking up the question as it comes 
from the committee and rejecting the nominations. It 
occurs to me that if the committee should report the names 
back and we should reject them, our position in the court, 
technically at least, would be very strong. The Senate then 
would have declared under its procedure that the nominees 
were not entitled to the offices. But if we have not taken 
final action might not the court well say, This matter is 
still under consideration by the Senate”? Should the 
Senate confirm, the court would be without anything to 
decide. 

I simply suggest this for the consideration of the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to confer 
with the Senator in respect of that question. 

Mr. President, I had it in mind to ask that the nomina- 
tions be recommitted with instructions to the committee to 
make a further exhaustive inquiry into the controversy 
which subsisted between Mr. Bonner on the one side and 
Messrs. Russell and King and probably Mr. Lawson on the 
other side, that the country at least might be advised of 
the real situation: I am moved to do it because of another 
editorial coming to my attention from a paper in the State 
of California which only expresses a not uncommon opinion 
prevailing that this was simply a kind of personal row 
between these gentlemen on the staff of the Power Com- 
mission. I read from the California paper, generally as- 
sailing the Senate as to the manner of the editorial from 
the Boston Post to which I have adverted. The editorial 
says: 

The commissioners found a row raging in the office. The com- 
missioners settled the row by cleaning out both sides, 

That is all there was to it. It was kind of a personal 
row between some of these men. I had it in mind to ask 
that the nominations be recommitted with instructions to 
the committee to go into an exhaustive inquiry as to the real 
nature of the controversy which thus subsisted between 
these employees of the commission. But I find that that 
subject, as I was told by the chairman of the committee, 
has been pretty thoroughly explored by the committee, al- 
though but very little of it has come before the Senate or 
‘before the country, so that the idea persists, as I said, that 
this was nothing but a little personal quarrel. As a matter 
of fact those who have followed it realize that the contro- 
versy which was going on between these subordinates of the 
Power Commission is a controversy that is before the coun- 
try to-day with respect to which I now desire to say 
something. 
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Mr. President, when the idea of developing hydroelectric 
power first addressed itself to the people of the country 
scarcely anyone realized the vast value that would event- 
ually be found to reside in these great resources of the 
people of the country. Moreover it was to a very large ex- 
tent an experiment, the commercial value of the power 
being of the very greatest question. But gradually elec- 
trical power came to be applied in greater and greater 
quantities to the purposes of the people and particularly to 
industrial uses, until these great power sites acquired and 
had an added value. 

Originally, Congress quite freely granted the right to in- 
dividuals and corporations to erect within navigable streams 
dams for the purpose of the generation of power, without 
any kind of restriction, simply giving them the right to 
construct dams. So out on the public domain the right was 
given to erect dams upon the public lands without any 
return whatever to the Government. But along about 1909 
or 1910 the people began to recognize that that was a reck- 
less and extravagant waste of natural resources and they 
began to insist, in the first place, that instead of granting 
a perpetual right, the right should be limited for a period 
of years and that there should be a substantial return to 
the Government. After having enacted quite a number of 
such statutes, granting the right to erect dams in the navi- 
gable streams, a change of opinion came over the country. 
I refer to the great Keokuk Dam at Keokuk, Iowa, across 
the Mississippi River, granted practically without any con- 
ditions and without any return whatever to the Government 
of the United States. 

The people began to insist that certain conditions be in- 
corporated in the laws. Eventually the Congress declined to 
grant any concessions of that character even upon conditions 
and demanded that there be enacted a general law applicable 
to the case, resulting in the enactment of the law of 1920, 
which provided that leases should be given by the Power 
Commission to erect dams, good for a period of 50 years, and 
that at the end of the time the Government or the State 
might take over the property, paying to the concessionaires 
or permittees the amount of the actual investment in the 
property. 

Meanwhile the hydroelectric industry developed by leaps 
and bounds. I called attention some time ago in connection 
with another matter to the extraordinary development of 
great combinations, half a dozen of which controlled prac- 
tically the whole country, a half dozen of them with assets, 
at least, with securities of one kind or another—stocks and 
bonds—in excess of a billion dollars. 

Also attention was called to the fact that these great or- 
ganizations had associated themselves together for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a propaganda all over the country in 
favor of private ownership of these utilities and against 
municipal ownership or public ownership in any form what- 
ever; that in that connection vast sums of money had been 
spent by those organizations in endeavoring to convince the 
public that private ownership was the only method by which 
the people ought to be supplied and that public or municipal 
ownership was wasteful and extravagant and ought to be 
rejected; that in the accomplishment of that purpose they 
had printed books, purporting to be the work of eminent 
scientists throughout the country; that they had prepared 
textbooks to be introduced into the public schools for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion; that they had prac- 
tically bribed professors in the universities to go around and 
deliver lectures all over the country in favor of their con- 
tentions; and that they had filled up the newspapers with 
all manner of editorials and news articles advocating insidi- 
ously their contentions, and so on. I need not dwell upon 
that. 

However, it was also found, Mr. President, that their capi- 
talization had been inflated to the limit, but the law of 1920, 
in order that the Government might know at the end of 50 
years how much it would be obliged to pay for the property 
it was to take over, required that these corporations file 
statements concerning the actual investment which they had 
made in the various properties. The records of the Federal 
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Trade Commission and the Water Power Commission are re- 
plete with evidence of the grossest kind of inflation in the 
statements thus filed and contentions made, some of them 
perfectly ridiculous, concerning expenditures made in secur- 
ing licenses and prosecuting developments. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I have been detained from the Senate 
Chamber until the present moment, and desire to ask has 
the Senator made a motion? Is there a motion pending? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have made a motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. WATSON. And may I ask the 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must go back—— 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator not state it just in a 
word? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the motion to recommit 
shall prevail, I shall then offer a resolution requesting the 
United States district attorney for the District of Columbia 
to institute proceedings in quo warranto to determine the 
title of these gentlemen to the offices they occupy. 

Mr. WATSON. Then the Senator, evidently, has changed 
his mind since the debate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I said so. I said to the 
Senate that I had spoken in haste the other day, and had 
since convinced myself that there is a remedy in the law. 

Mr. WATSON. And the Senator is making this motion 
now in the hope of getting this whole question into the 
courts? ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Let me remark, Mr. President, with respect to the inflation 
of the expenditures made by these various companies of 
the amount of their investment, that in.the items included 
in statements now on file with the Power Commission the 
accounting office of the commission has questioned the valid- 
ity of amounts aggregating $110,182,280. In other words, if 
the statements made by the companies of their actual inyest- 
ments in the properties were accepted as correct, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the end of 50 years would 
be obliged to pay over $110,000,000 more for those prop- 
erties than the accounting office of the commission believes 
it ought to pay. Bear in mind, Mr. President, this is only 
the statement of the expenses thus far incurred; and before 
the entire work shall have been completed no one can under- 
take to say what further claims of expenditures will be chal- 
lenged by the accounting officers. 

So the chief trouble with respect to this matter is that Mr. 
Bonner was desirous of hurrying these things over without 
the attention which the accounting office believed they 
ought to have. Mr. King, the chief accountant, is a capable 
man, an excellent accountant, but he is a mild-mannered 
man, he is not a fighter at all; but Mr. Russell, the solicitor, 
whose information comes from Mr. King about the matter, 
was the fighting man on the staff of the commission, who 
was prepared to bring the permittees and licensees before 
the commission and interrogate them concerning these 
items for the purpose of establishing whether they are or 
are not legitimate charges. 

Mr. President, I feel justified in going into this matter at 
some considerable length, and, as I have said, it had the 
rather careful attention of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

It may not be entirely logical to do so, but I want to read 
first what appears in the record concerning the capacity of 
Mr. Russell. I pay particular attention to him because the 
commission evidently has recognized its error in discharging 
Mr. King and has restored him to the place he formerly 
occupied. I read from page 5 of the hearings before the 
committee from a letter addressed by Mr. Russell to the 
executive secretary of the commission at the time he was 
seeking to be transferred from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Federal Power Commission: 


Senator for what 
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I was inducted into the Federal service.on the 17th day of 
August, 1925, in the P—4 grade under civil service regulations. 

In 1926 I was advanced to senior attorney and in 1927 my salary 
was increased in that grade; and in 1928 was advanced to principal 
attorney, which position i now hold at a salary of $6,000 per year. 

During my service of three and a half years with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission I have been continually engaged in the 
trial of valuation and recapture cases. Among the cases assigned 
to me were the Lehigh Valley, Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Sioux Lines, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Co., the Southern Pacific Co., the Mississippi Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and many other smaller roads. 

I recently completed the valuation hearing of the Southern 
Pacific Co. and am now preparing a brief for the Bureau of Valua- 
tion in that case. I am also assigned charge of the valuation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the hearing upon which begins 
next Monday, the 21st. I have also been assigned as counselor in 
the valuation of the Western Union Telegraph Co., testimony re- 
garding which valuation has been on before the commission for 
nine weeks subsequent to October 8 and is now in adjournment. 

Necessarily, in all of the work that I have had to do with refer- 
ence to the yaluation of public utilities, I have absorbed a great 
deal of the engineering and accounting difficulties met in the solv- 
ing of these problems, and, as to how well I have absorbed that 
information can best be expressed by those who are my superiors 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


I might say, Mr. President, that there will be found on 
pages 9 and 10 a letter from the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Mr. Merrill, the executive secre- 
tary of the Power Commission, which I read, as follows: 


May 16, 1929. 
Mr. O. C. MERRILL, 
Executive Secretary Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. MERRILL: I understand from you that the Federal 
Power Commission has under consideration the matter of engag- 
ing some one qualified to conduct hearings and prepare records in 
cases involving valuation, determinations of investment, and allied 
matters which come before your commission. I also understand 
that the name of Mr. Charles A. Russell, member of our bureau 
of valuation legal staff, is under consideration. Responsive to 
your questions as to his mental and technical equipment, and his 
abilities to fill such a position, I would say t he appears to me 
to be eminently well qualified. Mr. Russell has been with us for 
three or four years. He has been appearing as an attorney for the 
bureau in cases protested by the carriers. Out of a field of some 
30 attorneys we engaged for closing up the primary valuation of 
railroads, Mr. Russell has made a distinctive place for himself. 
This is attested by the fact that he has been handling some of our 
largest and most important cases. He has the reputation of pre- 
paring for hearing of cases that are assigned to him with great 
thoroughness. He seems to have extraordinary powers of pene- 
tration and in the assembling of facts that ordinarily might not 
be brought into the range of knowledge of a case. His 
as a lawyer and the intimate interest that he evinces results in 
his making a forceful presentation on argument. 

As to his training: It has been particularly fortunate for our 
valuation work. He has had a great deal of original contact with 
the theory and work of utility and common-carrier valuations in 
the Northwest—Montana, Minnesota, and Wisconsin—where there 
has been a considerable militancy in the field of regulation for 
years. He has an understanding grasp of e and account- 
ancy which are vital, both in the work of valuation and the deter- 
mination of investment. zi 

As the representative of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to whom has been delegated the contact with the bureau of valua- 
tion, which involves a considerable degree of administrative direc- 
tion, permit me personally to say that I wouid deplore losing Mr. 
Russell. That may be the highest commendation that I may give 
him. On the other hand, the opening here seems to offer advance- 
ment and increase in salary which under our organization is not at 
this time possible here. If that is the fact, I feel that I should 
not stand in his way by objecting to transfer if your commission 
should desire to employ him. But if it does not carry such 
increase and advantage, I would object to transfer. 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. Lewis, Chairman, 


Mr. President, that is the introduction of Mr. Russell to 
the Power Commission; and I assert that the record can be 
searched in vain for anything in his conduct as solicitor for 
the Federal Power Commission that indicates in any way 
whatever that he was less true to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the people before that commission than he 
was before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or that 
he discharged the duties of his new office with any less de- 
gree of fidelity or capacity than that which he had ex- 
hibited in connection with his previous employment. 

Mr. Russell told that before he went over to the Power 
Commission he was called up by Mr. Bonner, who desired 
him to come over and have a conference with represent- 
atives of the power interests. Mr. Russell demurred some- 
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what to that, but finally went over and met Mr. Leighton. 
His story about that is told in the following language—I 
read from the record: 


ae WHEELER. What did Mr. Leighton want to talk to you 
about? 

Mr. RUSSELL. To make it short, he told me how to run the 
solicitor’s office. I can go into details if you want me to, Senator. 

Senator PINE. Who else was present? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Bonner and the chief Army engineer. 

Senator WHEELER. Who is that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Major Edgerton. 

Senator WHEELER. I think it would be well for the committee to 
know just what your conversations were with Mr. Leighton or 
the group. 


It might be said that Mr. Leighton was the representative 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 


Mr. RUSSELL. The conversation and conference there lasted for 
a matter of probably two hours or more. I could not begin to 
give you everything that was said during that time. The sub- 
stance of it was that Mr. King was a nice man, but that he was 
too meticulous; he was too insistent upon going into these com- 
panies’ accounts; that the power companies were very much 
pleased with my appointment. They felt that the commission 
had made a wise move in obtaining a man of my experience and 
ability, and that I would be in position to tell Mr. King not to 
insist upon so many of these accounting matters that Mr. King 
was insisting upon; and they proceeded to tell me the difficulties 
in complying with these requests, that it meant the expenditure 
of money in large sums, great delay in time, all of which would 
be charged up to the public, and that Mr. King ought not to 
insist upon all of this detail information; that they were filing 
these reports under oath and that we ought to accept them at 
their face value. 

He went on and began to tell me about a case up in Minnesota 
known as the Winton project—I did not know what it was then— 
that Mr, King had changed an allocation of $7.50 for some window 
curtains to $5.33, I think it was. He complained that at another 
place Mr. King had had the brick counted in some building. He 
had three or four little picayunish things of that kind, and I 
finally said, “ Mr. Leighton, that does not amount to anything to 
me. Where it is a pure question of judgment and there is no 
principle involved, tters of that kind ought to be passed up. 
But what are your big questions?“ 

And then he began to tell me about Mr. King insisting upon 
their filing certain reports. For instance, he told me of one that 
Mr. King had requested, and he said they spent weeks to make it 
up; that it was a matter of some 600 or 700 pages that they had 
compiled in answer to Mr. King’s inquiry, and after they had 
gotten it to Mr. King, Mr. King came back and insisted upon 
further information, all of which they had covered. 

And he elaborated at great length upon that. 

The fact of the matter was that after I got down to the Power 
Commission and asked Mr. King about it I found that they had 
prepared an exhibit of about 600 or 700 pages in answer to Mr. 
King's question that never answered the question at all, but which 
could have been answered.on about 5 pages of typewritten paper. 

He went on at great length to state that I was in position or 
would be in position so that I could tell Mr. King, in other 
words, to use a slang phrase, to lay off" this power company. 

We then started on the question of depreciation, and he said, 
“I don't know anything about depreciation, I am an engineer.“ 
He said, “I wish you would have a conference with six of the 
comptrollers of the big power companies some time after you get 
down here, and I want you to take this depreciation matter up 
with them and talk it over with them.” 


It is perfectly evident, Mr. President, that at that time, 
or immediately thereafter, the power companies were en- 
gaged in an effort to get King out of the way. The dismissal 
by the Power Commission on the 22d day of December last 
was but the culmination of an effort which had its inception 
immediately prior to the time that Russell was appointed 
solicitor and Bonner executive secretary; for they went into 
office contemporaneously. That appears indisputable from 
the fact that there was circulated around a document from 
its make-up and its context obviously prepared by the power 
companies or by some representative of the power com- 
panies, in all probability by Mr. Leighton. Nobody seems to 
know exactly where it came from, but, among other things, 
it had the following: 


The electrical industry is particularly interested in the engi- 
neering department, which has charge of the investigation of 
proposed projects and the issuance of the licenses, Under Col. 
I. C. Kelley, the first chief engineer, now vice president of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., and his assistant, Major now 
with our own National Electric Light Association, a considerable 
number of licenses were granted. Recently, however, the con- 
ditions under which licenses have been issued have been made 
more stringent, and possession of Federal water power for any 
except the very near future development has been hard to acquire. 
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Our interest In the accounting department of the Federal Power 
Commission may be concisely stated as being negative. This de- 
partment would be expected to assemble the information as to 
the actual original cost and other accounting facts necessary for 
the determination of the cost of recapture. Despite our efforts to 
curtail the work of this department, it appears to be expanding, 
and, as later stated, some of the activities of this department 
have very critical aspects for the electrical industry as a whole. 

We were not so fortunate in the appointment of the chief 
accountant, Mr. William V. King. The act specifies the classifica- 
tion of accounts for steam railroads as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a guide. Mr. King was formerly 
an accountant for the Interstate Commerce Commission, and in 
his new capacity was successful in having Mr. Merrill approve 
and the commission adopt a system of accounts for Federal water- 
power licensees that follows the standard of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission's classification of accounts for steam roads. 


Observe that this document complains about the adoption 
by Mr. Merrill, at the instance of Mr. King, of rules for 
classification and accounting exactly the same, so far as 
they were applicable, as the rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the valuation of railroads. But the 
law, the Federal power act, in precise terms required just 
exactly that thing to be done; and the complaint made in 
this document is that Mr. King and Mr. Russell were 
honestly endeavoring to carry out the law. 

This peculiar document continues: 


Another activity, of which we do not approve, especially at this 
time, of the Federal Trade Commission investigation— 


Observe, “Another activity of which we do not approve, 
especially at this time, of the Federal Trade Commission 
investigation "— 
is the activity of this accounting department in seeking definite 
information concerning charges by our engineering and manage- 
ment concerns for services billed such subsidiary companies as 
held licenses for the construction of Federal power projects. 

We were told here in the Senate some time ago that in 
the investigation thus carried on by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the services which the superior company, the hold- 
ing company, rendered to the subordinate company were 
charged to them at something like two hundred times the 
actual cost to the company furnishing the service. 


The new rules of practice and procedure of the commission just 
recently adopted provide for the making public of the reports of 
the commission's examiners of accounts. 

The foregoing statement shows how critical is the situation 
which now results from an increased appropriation from Congress 
which is to provide for an increase in the personnel, and conse- 
quent activity, of the accounting staff of the commission. 


Observe that they now complain about the Congress of 
the United States having provided further personnel to carry 
on this work of the commission which is found by them to 
be so objectionable. ê 

We have made representationS to the water-power development 
committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce that this 
accounting work could be better done by the Departments of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture than by the commission's staff directly. 

Then it clearly appears that the power companies wanted 
this accounting work done, not by the commission’s own 
staff but by the staff of the War, Interior, and Agricultural 
Departments. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call to the Senator’s attention 
that in line with what the power companies wished, Mr. 
Bonner constantly was calling upon the War Department 
and constantly trying to carry out the policy that was laid 
down by the power companies themselves in this article. 
Not only that, but my information is that the present com- 
mission is attempting to do the same thing, although when 
the present law under which the commission is working was 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee we attempted 
as nearly as we could to say specifically that we wanted it 
done not by the War Department but by the commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall proceed to show that 
one of the major controversies between Bonner on the one 
side and King and Russell on the other appertained to this 
very thing. Bonner wanted to transfer the accounting over 
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to these other departments, as was desired by the power 
companies in this document, and that gave rise to one of 
the major controversies between them. 

I continue reading from this document: 


If this committee is successful in presenting this argument to 
the Secretaries who form the commission and further direct en- 
largement of the accounting staff is prevented, it is believed that 
these departments will not have men specially trained for this 
wo At least, they will be removed from the direct supervision 
of Mr. King. 


That was the controversy, Mr. President. They wanted 
to get this matter of accounting out of the hands of Mr. 
King. I shall show later on that the old commission would 
not agree to that, and they finally accomplished it by the 
removal of Mr. King on the 22d day of December last. 

I read further from page 17 of the hearings, Mr. Russell 
being on the stand: 


Senator WHEELER. I understand that the secretary of the com- 
mission recommended, did he not, the abolition of the attorneys 
in the Power Commission? 

Mr. RusskrL. I did not just get that, Senator. 

Senator WHEELER. I have heard it rumored that the secretary 
. that they do away with the solicitor up there and 
counsel. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All I know about it is what Mr. Bonner said in 
the House hearings on appropriations. 

Senator WHEELER. What was that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would prefer that they speak for themselves. I 
have not any copies—yes; I have, too, a copy of it here. 

Senator WHEELER. Did he also recommend that they do away 
with the accounting department? 

Mr. RUESELL., Mr. Bonner left Washington and went back to San 
Francisco on the 16th day of July, as I remember it. He returned 
to Washington about a month later. So that up until the 
middle of August we had had no discussions about the policies of 
the commission at all because during the first two weeks I was 
busy getting settled there and so was he. 

After he came back, and some time in the latter part of August 
or the first part of September, he began to talk to us about 
transferring the accounting over to the other departments—the 
War, Interior, and Agricultural Departments. That brought on a 
considerable controversy between him and Mr. King, Mr. King 
being of the opinion that such procedure could not be sanctioned; 
that these other departments did not have the men that were 
qualified for this work. 


Mr. Bonner addressed a letter upon this subject to the 
Secretary of the Interior of date November 18, 1929. I read 
the two concluding paragraphs of that letter, as follows: 


4. Through their fleld offices, the Departments of War, Agri- 
culture, and Interior are in a position to bring much of the 
commission’s accounting, now in arrears, up to date without addi- 
tional personnel or expense to the Government. For example, the 
only cost account which has been referred to an executive depart- 
ment was handled with promptness, as indicated by the record 
attached hereto. It is true that this was not a large account, but 
it will illustrate the possibilities. 

5. In view of the foregoing, I recommend you approve as a 
principle of administrative procedure that the prelicense cost 
statements of applicants for licenses and the construction cost 
statements of licensees be referred as far as practicable to the 
Department of War, Interior, or Agriculture for examination and 
. prior to revlew by the accounting section of the 
Office of the commission. 

F. E. Bonner, Executive Secretary. 


Senator BROORHART. Is that one of the points that was a re- 
versal of policy that you mentioned? 

Mr. RusszLL. Yes. That followed the statement that I was 
about to make, that this began after Mr. Bonner came back from 
San Francisco in the middle of August, and culminated—I have 
forgotten the date, now, Senator. 

Senator DILL. Was that recommendation carried out? 

Mr. Russet. The first that Mr. King and I knew of it was 
when our stenographers handed it to us; and Mr. King imme- 
diately prepared a memorandum to Mr. Bonner objecting to the 
carrying out of that policy at all and pointing out clearly that 
it could not be done. 


So that this recommendation of the executive secretary, 
Mr. Bonner, was made to the Secretary of the Interior 
without even conferring, without even consulting, with the 
chief accountant or the solicitor. 

I read now from page 19, as follows: 

After Mr. King had prepared that memorandum, which is here 
in your files— 

That is a memorandum of Mr. King, setting forth the 
reasons why he believed that was an unwise policy— 


Mr. Russe.u. After Mr. — nad 8 that memorandum, 
which is here in your files, I indorsed the memorandum with 


another one of my own, and we were going to leave the matter 
there, when, after mature reflection, we said, “ That will be the 
end of it.“ So we made copies of the two memorandums and 
sent them to the individual members of the commission. 

The result was that the commission immediately, or shortly 
afterwards, called a meeting on November 27, which was the last 
meeting that it had, by the way, and at that meeting we threshed 
out the question; and the order that was there made was in effect 
nullified, in my opinion, because Mr. King was directed to get 
the employees from the other departments if he could, and go on 
with the work. 


Mr. Russell continues: 


After he came back from San Francisco, Mr. King and I to- 

gether at one time, and he and I at another time, and he insisted 
that this work could be done by the other departments, Mr. King 
and I insisting that it could not be done by the other depart- 
ments. Then he wanted to take short cuts and not do these 
things the way King wanted them done, and he said it was my 
duty to tell Mr. King to lay off from that and to do it the way 
Bonner said it was to be done. 
“In one conversation he said to me—he wanted to do something 
in a certain way, and I said, Tou can’t violate the law. The 
statute requires this to be done that way, and we are required 
to do it.“ He said, “I think it is your duty as the solicitor, when 
I find unworkable provisions of this water power act that can not 
be complied with, to find me a way around it.” 


By way of illustration of this work, reference is made to a 
statement filed by the Niagara Falls Power Co. 


I think it was on December 4, 1929, after many conversations 
with Mr. Bonner about it, in which we were told to let it alone and 
not to do anything about it, I addressed a memorandum to him, 
which you will find in these files, calling his attention to the fact 
that this valuation was 9 years old, and every day it got that much 
older, and that we should get a valuation engineer and a valua- 
tion accountant to get us started on the way toward preparing an 
inventory and getting the thing done. 

His answer to my memorandum—and you will find it in the 
files—was that that was being handled by the proper persons. I 
never found out who they were, except that I have been informed 
and I have seen the engineers in his department reading law 
books. The matter has never been referred to me at all since that 
day. There it remains. What they have done with reference to it 
I do not know. It has not been referred to me. 

Senator WHEELER. In other words, Bonner is having engineers 
pass upon legal questions and not referring them to the legal 
department. Is that it? 


Mr. RUSSELL. That was done as late as yesterday or the day 


before. 

Senator DILL. Have you men available to go ahead? 

Mr. RussELL. I could if they would give me the men and the 
money. 

Senator DILL. Are there sufficient appropriations to do that? 

Mr. RussELL. There is sufficient appropriation now to cover the 
employment of such an engineer. It will take him several months 
to complete the inventory and to develop the unit prices to be 
applied to the inventory on the items of We have a 
sufficient appropriation to do it, but it has not been done. That 
money has been available ever since July 1 of last year. 

Senator BROOKHART. The law requires that to be done? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does. 

Senator BROOKHART. Mr. Bonner has never called that to the 
attention of the commission and had them pass on it directly? 

Mr. Russet. Not so far as I know. I have never discussed it 
with the commission myself. 

Senator WHEELER. What are some of the legal questions involved 
which they are asking the engineers to pass upon? 

Mr. RUSSELL. o Ooo NAATA Walls Dower Co., 
as I recollect—and I am speaking now in round figures; I may be 
off some amount—is about $77,000,000 as of March 2, 1921. Tihe 
fact of the matter is that all we can find in the investment ac- 
count, and I think Mr. King can confirm me on that, is a matter 
of about $32,000,000. The rest of these 8 upon the interpre- 
tation of the legal rights to the inclusion of certain amounts in 
valuation. 


Understand, Mr. President, the company is claiming an 
investment of $77,000,000, and all the accountant can find 
which he considers legitimate expenses is $32,000,000. 

Now I want to go back to remind the Senate that when 
Russell had the conference with Leighton, Leighton told 
about how foolishly King was acting in reporting little items 
of $5.33 instead of $7, and something of that kind. Those 
were the things about which he complained the power com- 
panies were being pestered, were being annoyed, but he was 
quite silent upon this little item of the difference between 
$32,000,000 and $77,000,000 in the value of the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. 

I read on: 


Senator BROOKHART. It sounds just about like railroad men 
to me. 
Mr. RUssELL. They come pretty close to it, Senator. 
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Senator DILL. Are they going to take into consideration the 
value of a permit or franchise? 

Mr, RUSSELL. They have got $30,000,000 in there as the value of 
the water that the Government gives them, and the Government 
takes it back at the expiration of the license, and this $30,000,000 
is capitalization for the public to pay rates upon and for which 
they ask the Government to reimburse them at the expiration 
of the license. 


The Supreme Court of the United States held in the 
Sault Ste. Marie case that the riparian owner has no right 
to compensation for any water right he may claim is incident 
to his land; that he has no right by reason of riparian owner- 
ship to claim any damages on account of deprivation of 
the right to use the water going down the stream for power 
purposes. But this company just blandly puts in $32,000,- 
000 for water rights which they got from the Government 
of the United States by act of Congress, without paying a 
dollar for them. 

Lobby fees are found to be included in these items of 
expense going into the net investment of these power com- 
panies, so Mr. Russell said, and he was asked to give an 
instance. I read: . 


Mr. RUssELL. Certainly, Senator. I will give you an illustration 
right now. I haven't it here with me, but there is one item of one 
of the power companies of $140,000 that is labeled by the power 
company themselves as lobbying fees, in a letter to the commis- 
sion, and I find $140,000 set up as an actual cost of construction 
of the project. 

Senator BROOKHART. What company was that? 

Mr. RusseLL. That is the Byllessby Co., and it is charged to 
projects 350, 285, and 310. 

Senator WHEELER. When do they charge that the lobbying was 
done? 

Mr. RussELL. On the water power bill between 1917 and 1921. 

Senator WHEELER. They have spent $140,000 lobbying in connec- 
tion with that bill? 

Mr. RUssELL. They paid one man monthly items on the bill. I 
did not bring it with me. I have it over in my office. 

Senator BROOKHART. Who was this lobbyist? 

Mr. RussE.tu. His name was Flynn. 

Senator WHEELER. Where is he from? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know. He is now a member of the firm 
of Cummins, Roamer & Flynn, who are the attorneys for the 
Byllessby people in Chicago. 

Senator Pine. And they charged that amount to power prop- 
erties in Minnesota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. They charged it as actual cost of construction of 
those properties and it is entered in the account. 

Senator PINE. And they are going to permit the people of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin to pay on that as long as they use elec- 
tricity in Wisconsin and Minnesota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER, The Government would have to pay back the 
money that the company paid for lobbyists? 

Mr. RUssELL. Certainly. 

Senator WHEELER. Have you any other cases of that kind? 

Mr. RuUssELL. Mr. King can give you illustrations of a great 
many of them. I can tell you one, now, of $700,000 that I know 
of in Pennsylvania. 

Senator WHEELER. For lobbying? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. Do you mean to say that they put in a bill 
for $700,000 for lobbying? 

Mr. RussELtt. We do not know what it is, Senator. There is 
some of it for lobbying or for something else, which we have been 
unable to find out. 


Now I read from page 26: 

Senator WHEELER. I would gather from what you say that you 
feel that Mr. Bonner is not in sympathy with your efforts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all. 


Now I read from page 28: 

Senator WHEELER. Do I understand that Mr. Bonner has prac- 
tically turned over the legal work of the department to the engi- 
neering department down there? 

Mr. Russet... I do not know, Senator; but up until about two 
weeks ago he had not referred a matter to me for months. He has 
referred to the chief counsel matters that I should pass upon. 
They were not referred to me. 


Senator WHEELER. Do you know why that was? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I do not. That occurred shortly after the Montana 


Senator WHEELER. Why did he do it after the Montana hearings? 
Mr. Russe... Well, I can not tell you why. I know he did. 
Senator WHEELER. Was there an that took place in that 


hearing that would lead you to believe that that was the reason 
for it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He ordered me out of the hearing. 

Senator WHEELER. Out of what hearing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Montana power hearing. 

Senator WHEELER. Why did he order you out of that hearing? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. He said it was because he did not like the questions 
I was asking. 

Senator PINE. What questions were you asking? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Montana power hearing, Senator, was a matter 
in which I as solicitor would have nothing, ordinarily, to do with. 
That is my home, out there, and I am familiar with the local 
situation. 

Up until three or four days before the hearing in the Montana 
power case—it is the Rocky Mountain case, properly 

Senator WHEELER. The hearing on the Flathead power site? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Numbers of people had asked me about my 
appearance in that matter, and I had repeatedly told them that it 
was in the jurisdiction of the chief counsel and not mine, and I 
had nothing to do with it. 

On Friday preceding the Monday that the hearing began Mr. 
Scattergood, of the Indian Bureau—assistant commissioner, I 
believe he is—brought to me some matters of accounting that he 
wanted brought out. He had worked out some sort of a plan that 
he wanted developed. We called Mr, King in and discussed it 
with him, and I then told him that that was not within my 
jurisdiction, and we called Mr. Brown, the chief counsel. Mr. 
Brown, Mr. King and myself and Mr. Scattergood—I don't remem- 
ber whether Mr. Lawson was present or not—however, it resulted 
in Mr. Brown requesting that due to my familiarity with the 
local situation out there and familiarity with accounting matters 
that I should sit in at this hearing and conduct questions on those 
matters. 

I then spoke to Mr. Bonner about it and he said it was all 
right with him, whatever Brown said. 

So when the hearing began on Monday I sat with the other 
members of the staff in the hearing, and on Tuesday when one 
of the applicants, Mr. Wheeler, was on the witness stand, I 
asked him some questions about whether or not he intended to 
have his company operating its plant supervised by some man- 
agement corporation like the Electric Bond & Share or the 
Byllessbys, and he said, no, he did not. 

Then on Wednesday, the next day, a Mr. Burch, an engineer 
whom I have known away back in my Wisconsin days, was on 
the witness stand and was testifying about the rates of this ap- 
plicant company, and during his testimony I asked him a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the fact that a corporation was man- 
aged and controlled by one of these management corporations 
would affect the rate to be charged, and he said that it would; 
that that would simply create additional expense that would 
have to be met in the rates. 

Senator WHEELER. How would that be? I am not familiar with 
those holding companies. 

Mr. RUSSELL. These holding companies simply add more on. 

Senator WHEELER. How do they do it? e any specific com- 
pany and give us an illustration. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Senator, that would take me quite a long while, 
and I would prefer that Mr. King do it, because he is more 
familiar with it than I am. 

The CHarrman. It is about the same as the 4 per cent rate 
charged by the A. T. & T. for su the various companies? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no, Senator. They put in there charges that 
you can not recognize. They are not based on percentages at all. 
If they were, it would be a simpler matter. ; 

Thereupon, on Thursday morning, Mr. Bonner called me on the 
telephone and said to me that he did not like the questions that 
I was asking and wanted me to stay out of that hearing. He 
asked me who I represented, and I told him that I was trying to 
present the record the best I could. He said, “I know what 
into that record, and I know what I am going to have in that 
record, and I want you to stay out of the hearing.” 

And so I stayed out. That is all the story there is to it. 

Senator WHEELER. After that you went back into the hearing, 
did you? 

Mi, RUSSELL. Secretary Wilbur, when it was called to his atten- 
tion, requested that I go back into the hearing, and I remained 
in it until it closed. 


To go back to the Niagara Falls matter, I read from page 
30, as follows. This is an examination by Mr. Green, the 
counsel for the commission: 


Mr. GREEN. With reference to this Niagara Falls project, there 
is one matter to which you called attention in your memorandum 
of January 7 that I think is important to get on the record, and 
that is with reference to the difficulty in a valuation of 
that project because of the inability of the accountants to get 
records. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. When I went down there and discussed 
these matters with Mr. Merrill prior to the time I became solicitor, 
Mr. Merrill pointed out to me that there were six companies, I 
believe, that had refused access to their books and that we would 
have to proceed immediately to get possession of these books 
before we could do anything. 

Immediately after I went down there I began to inquire what 
these cases were, and in looking over the records I found that the 
demand went away back 3 or 4 or 5 years ago, and I was some- 
what fearful of attempting a mandamus action under those cir- 
cumstances. The court might say, “ You have not tried it lately; 
maybe they will give them to you now.” 

I brought the matter to Mr. Bonner’s attention, that there 
ought to be new demands served in writing and to get a refusal 
in writing so I could proceed. But he said, no; there was certain 
done, and he would not let me do it; 


to be 
there now. 
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Mr. Green. Is it possible to make a valuation of the Niagara 
Falls project without getting access to the records of the con- 
stituent 7 

Mr. Russe... It is not. You can not get a valuation on any of 
their projects unless you get access to the cost of construction. 


Observe, Mr. President, that the predecessor of Mr. Bon- 
ner, Mr. Merrill, called the attention of Mr. Russell to the 
fact that these demands had been made for an opportunity 
to inspect the books of the constituent companies, and it 
had been refused, and he insisted that Mr. Russell should 
take the matter up and get an opportunity to examine the 
books; but Mr. Bonner said no, they had some other matters 
they wanted to take care of, the work now being nine years 
behind. 

I now leave the testimony of Mr. Russell and pass to that 
of Mr. King, whose testimony was introduced by putting 
into the record a memorandum made by him, heretofore 
referred to, giving his views as to why the accounting work 
should be done by the commission itself and not be left 
to the other departments. This memorandum is so im- 
portant, in my judgment, that, although it is quite lengthy 
and I shall not undertake to read it, I shall ask unanimous 
consent that it may be inserted in the Recorp without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

1. In order to understand the discussion or controversy that 
has arisen regarding the accounting and valuation work of the 
Federal Power Commission it is n to know about and 
consider some of the things that have taken place in the past. 

2. Legislation which finally resulted in the passage and approval 


on June 10, 1920, of the Federal water power act was pending 
before Congress for 10 or 15 years, and several bills were introduced 


and considered from time to time. During all of this period the 


power interests were attempting to have a bill approved which 
would permit the private development of the power sites. On 
the other side was a group of individuals who advocated the 
development of the water powers of the country by the Govern- 
ment. The bill that finally passed was a sort of hybrid. It 
provided for the leasing or licensing to and the development by 
private interests of power sites controlled by the Government for 
a period of not to exceed 50 years and for recapture by the United 
States at the end of the license period or—what is more im- 
portant—the transfer of the power project and of the license 
therefor to a State or municipality, or even to another power com- 
pany, at a price to be determined by rules set forth in the act 
itself. This price is designated in the act as the “net invest- 
ment.” Stripped of all technicalities, “net investment” is the 
actual legitimate investment in the project as determined under 
certain rules and principles d ted in the act less certain 
reserves to be created out of the hearings of the project, of which 
the most important are the amortization and the depreciation 
reserve. The deductions, however, are subject to the provision 
that the licensee shall first have a fair return on the investment. 
In other words, the actual legitimate investment in the project 
is to be determined; the licensee is to be allowed a fair return 
on that investment; and if there are any earnings left over in 
excess of a fair return then a part only of such excess is to be 
used in amortizing the original investment in the project for the 
benefit of the public or the future consumers of the power 
developed by the project. Accounting of a very high order is 
necessary to administer and enforce these “net investment” 
provisions. 

3. The power interests did not get all that they wanted in the 
way of a law. They got a law which permitted the development 
of water-power sites by private interests, but there were certain 
restrictions in that law which they did not like. The law pre- 
vented the exploitation of the water powers controlled by the 
Government. Under the act as approved they could not capitalize 
the estimated value of the license or of the power site, or of the 
water rights, or of the lands, or of the rights of way, etc., per- 
tinent thereto; nor could they include arbitrary promotion fees 
or charges in the capital account, or more than the actual money 
value of securities issued for acquisition of property, or arbi- 

salaries for officials, or arbitrary fees of holding companies 
and their affiliated concerns, or many other of the items which 
they were in the habit of charging to property investment account. 
Under the provisions of the act they could lawfully charge nothing 
to the property investment account of a licensed project except 
actual legitimate cost of property and services. 

4. Having failed in obtaining the kind of a law they desired, the 
next move of the power interests after the passage of the Fed- 
eral water power act was an attempt to have approved by the 
Federal Power Commission rules and regulations which would 
permit the power companies to do certain things which were 
prohibited by the act itself. The power interests were, of course, 
im favor of those features of the act which permitted the issu- 
ance of licenses giving them on of the power sites. Their 


attempt, therefore, was to have approved by the commission rules 
and regulations which would, practically speaking, make inoper- 


ative those provisions of the act relating to net investment. They 
objected very strenuously to the adoption by the commission of 
any 1 providing for the establishment of a depreciation 

and they also denied the authority or the duty of the 
89 to establish rules and regulations governing account- 
ing. The controversy over depreciation and accounting regula- 
tions extended over a period of almost two years before such 
rules and regulations were promulgated, and these matters are 
still in controversy. While the rules and regulations of the com- 
mission were being considered it was repeatedly asserted by rep- 
resentatives of the power interests that they had a part in the 
preparation and passage of the Federal water power act, that 
they knew what was meant by certain passages and provisions of 
of the act, and that Congress never intended that the act should 
be construed and administered as proposed by the commission's 


5. The power interests were unsuccessful in having adopted by 
the commission rules and regulations to their liking. Having 
failed, therefore, in obtaining the kind of a law they desired and 
having failed also in having adopted by the commission rules and 
regulations which would practically ignore or make ineffective 
those provisions of the Federal water power act relating to net 
investment, their next move was to make or attempt to make 
ineffective and inoperative those rules and regulations relating to 
net investment by failure and refusal to comply therewith. 

6. The act provides that all licenses issued thereunder shall be 
conditioned upon acceptance by the licensee of all the terms and 
conditions of the act, and in the case of each license issued the 
licensee has executed a formal acceptance of such terms and con- 
ditions and of the rules and regulations established thereunder. 
However, an examination of the official records of the Federal 
Power Commission since its organization, and cularly since 
the adoption of its rules and regulations in 1921 and 1922, will 
show that by various and means certain licensees have in 
every way imaginable attempted to prevent the application of the 
commission's rules and regulations, and in such attempt they have 
been largely successful up to this time. The records will show 
failure to answer correspondence, failure to comply with requests 
for information, failure to file statements and reports when re- 
quested, failure to give, in statements and reports filed, the 
information and data requested, failure to comply with the com- 
mission’s regulation on depreciation, failure to comply with the 
commission’s rules and regulations on accounting, failure to keep 
and maintain the necessary records for verifying their accounts, 
failure to produce records which were in existence and which were 

in determining the propriety of charges to their prop- 
erty account, etc. 

7. In addition to failures to supply the information and data, 
as outlined in foregoing paragraph 6, certain power interests have 
used obstructive tactics of various Kinds. It has been their policy 
to delay and postpone, and particularly it has been attempted to 
prevent any issue relating to net investment being presented to 
and passed upon officially by the commission. Although the com- 
mission has been organized for more than nine years, there has 
not as yet been a single decision or opinion of the commission 
relating to a question involving the interpretation or application 
of those provisions of the act relating to net investment or of its 
accounting rules and regulations. Numerous reports relating to 
questionable charges to property investment accounts by the power 
companies have been made from time to time by the accounting 
division, but so far nothing has been done about it—that is to 
say, no definite decision has been announced by the commission, 
nor has the commission formally considered any of such questions. 
In fact, none has been formally presented to it for consideration. 
The power companies always find some reason or excuse for delay- 
ing or deferring the presentation of such questions to the com- 
mission for action. It would seem that the last thing the power 
interests desire is a hearing at which all facts regarding their 
methods and practices in connection with accounting, financing, 
etc., could be disclosed and discussed and made public. 

8. When the commission was first organized it was confronted 
with a large number of applications for preliminary permits and 
licenses. It seemed imperative that these applications be handled 


and disposed of as expeditiously as possible. The work of con- 


sidering and passing upon such applications was largely of an 
engineering nature, and in organizing its forces the commission 
arranged very properly for the services of a number of engineers. 
The executive secretary was an engineer. There were detailed by 
the War Department a chief engineer and an assistant chief 
engineer and several other engineers. Some 8 or 10 in all were 
detailed by the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture. 
The field work necessary in investigating and passing upon the 
applications first filed with the commission and those since filed 
were referred to the engineering sections of the field offices of the 
three departments named, which seemed to be and perhaps are 
and have been very well equipped to handle and investigate the 
applications. This part of the commission’s work has always been 
handled with reasonable dispatch and in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. 

10. When the commission was organized, in 1920, it was thought 
that the accounting work and particularly the auditing of the 
project accounts was not of immediate importance, and it was as- 
sumed that the necessity for accounting rules and regulations 
would arise chiefly upon the beginning of construction and the 
completion of licensed project. It was not until October, 1920, 
that the services of a chief accountant were obtained, and shortly 
thereafter an assistant accountant was employed. The first work 
taken up by such employees was the preparation of accounting 
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rules and tions as required by the act. As hereinbefore 
stated, a controversy immediately arose with the power interests, 
represented by the National Electric Light Association, and it was 
not until November, 1922, that accounting rules and regulations 
were finally established. 

11. Up until 1925 the accounting staff, except for stenographic 
and some clerical help, consisted of the chief accountant and one 
assistant. In 1925 an additional accountant was employed, and 
there have been slight increases in the force in 1928, 1929, and 
1930. However, from the date the commission was organized, in 
1920, up to December 31, 1929, there had been an average of less 
than three accountants on the accounting staff. This may be 
compared with about 8 or 10 engineers constantly in the service 
at the Washington headquarters alone since the time the com- 
mission was organized. For a number of years, and until 1929, 
the staff of the commission at its headquarters in Washington con- 
sisted of some 30 to 33 employees, and about half of these were 
enginecrs, clerks, and stenographers doing engineering work. The 
remainder of the commission’s staff consisted of the chief clerk, 
mail clerk, filing clerk, two attorneys, a librarian, a few stenog- 
raphers, and miscellaneous clerks and messengers, besides two or 
three persons in the accounting division. Primarily, the staff of 
the commission up to this time has consisted of an engineering 
organization, and the real work of the commission has been di- 
rected to the investigation of applications and the issuance of 
permits and licenses, and the accounting and valuation work has 
been permitted to lag and to become in arrears, due to lack of 
sufficient personnel and of an organization properly to do the work 
and to administer the provisions of the act and of licenses after 
issuance. Attention has been called to this situation in prac- 
tically all annual reports prior to the ninth. 

12. The foregoing statement will indicate some of the reasons 
why the accounting and valuation work of the commission is now 
in such a deplorable condition. In the first place there has not 
been available a sufficient number of persons to do this work, and 
in the second place there has been opposition of the power inter- 
ests to having it done currently or at any other time. The ac- 
counting and valuation work of the commission never will be 
brought up to date and placed upon a satisfactory basis until 
some one in authority, and in sympathy with the provisions of the 
act relating to net investment, and with the courage and ability to 
enforce the accounting rules and regulations prescribed by the act 
and promulgated by the commission, takes charge of the situation, 
arranges for hearings and an open discussion of the numerous 
questions raised, and until the commission passes upon those ques- 
tions and issues its decisions and orders, or tells the power com- 
panies that the methods and practices which they have been 
heretofore pursuing are proper and legitimate. z 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, I continue reading from the 
hearings, as follows: 


Senator PE. For whom was that statement made, and to whom 
was it sent? 

Mr. KINd. It was not made for anyone, nor has it been sent to 
anyone as yet. I prepared it in connection with another matter 
or another memorandum which has not yet been completed. 

The CHARMAN. Why did you make that memorandum and not 
present it to anybody? 

Mr. KINd. For some time there has been discussion as to the 
propriety of delegating the accounting work of the Federal Power 
Commission to the several departments—War, Interior, and Agri- 
culture. There have been some statements made by the executive 
secretary and the chief engineer of the commission that those 
departments were fully equipped to do the accounting work of 
the commission. The executive secretary and the chief engineer 
are both recent employees, or comparatively recent employees, of 
the Federal Power Commission; they have not been with the com- 
mission since its organization, as I have; they are not familiar 
with the conditions which have confronted the commission since 
the time of its organization; they do not know what the attitude 
of the power companies is. I prepared that memorandum in 
answer to a statement, I think, that was filed by the chief engi- 
neer of the commission at a hearing before the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives on the independ- 
ent offices bill, and it was done in order to inform him of some of 
the conditions that have existed and that now exist and that I 
thought he was not familiar with. 

The CHARMAN. What has stood in your way all these years 
from presenting these matters to the commission itself? 

Mr. KING. The former executive secretary of the commission, 
Mr. Merrill, had never thought that the commission had either 
the organization or the personnel to properly present these mat- 
ters to the commission and to carry them to the courts. If you 
will read the annual reports of the Federal Power Commission 
since its organization, and particularly since about 1923 or 1924, 
you will find running through all those reports statements to the 
effect that the commission has not the organization necessary to 
administer the provisions in the Federal water power act; that it 
was not taking care of the public interests and that the public 
interests were being neglected; that it was not able to check and 
verify the accounts of the power companies; that it was not able 
to administer the net investment features of the Federal water 
power act; that it did not have accountants, valuation engineers, 
and other employees necessary to make the field investigations; 
that it did not have the necessary attorneys to prepare the cases 
for presentation to the committee, and, if need be, to carry them 
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to the courts. And it is stated in these annual reports of the 
commission that many of these cases would necessarily have to be 
carried to the courts in order to finally dispose of them, and Mr. 
Merrill always thought and said that the commission was not 
qualified to do that. Therefore he never presented any of these 
cases to the commission for its consideration, because he thought 
it was not proper to.do so by reason of the fact that he could not 
dispose of them in the way that he thought they should be 
disposed of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the matter which the Senator 
is discussing is of such vital importance that if he will yield 
for that purpose I desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier Simmons 
Black George La Follette Smith 

Blaine Gillett McGill Smoot 
Blease Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Borah Glenn McMaster Stephens 
Bratton Goff McNary Swanson 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Morrow Trammell 
Bulkley Harris Moses dings 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Norris Wagner 
Carey Hatfield Nye Walcott 
Connally Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Patterson Wa 
Cuttings Heflin Phipps Watson 

Dale Howell Pine Wheeler 
Davis Johnson Pittman Williamson 
Deneen Jones Reed 

Dill Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
resolution which I introduced yesterday, directing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to obtain certain information with refer- 
ence to the Wickersham report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the res- 
olution for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 410), as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the confusion and the contradictions embodied in the 
report of the Wickersham commission on prohibition are puzzling 
to Members of the Congress who may be called on to enact legisla- 
tion carrying out some of its recommendations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the Senate be in- 
structed to invite Chairman Wickersham to appear before it and 
to make a further statement, explaining the method by which the 
apparently contradictory conclusions and recommendations were 
arrived at, and also whether suggestions were received and acted 
on by the commission in framing its final report from authorities 
who were not members of the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, under the circumstances, I 
think I shall feel obliged to object at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
Senator from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am advised by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Jones] that he is very desirous of bringing up for considera- 
tion one of the general appropriation bills. I do not like to 
be in the attitude of obstructing the consideration of meas- 
ures of that character. If the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations is desirous of proceeding, as suggested, I 
shall be very glad to yield for a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of legislative business, if I may retain the right 
to continue at a subsequent executive session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would be the position of 
the present occupant of the chair that the Senator from 
Montana would be entitled to the floor. 


The 
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-EXTRADITION TREATY WITH GERMANY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senate resumes 
legislative session I should like to ask for the consideration 
of a treaty which is on the Executive Calendar. It will take 
but a very few moments to dispose of it, I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I need only say that this is 
an extradition treaty covering crimes of the character which 
are ordinarily covered by such treaties, but exempting and 
excepting from its operation political crimes. The treaty 
has been unanimously reported by the committee. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty, Executive 
B (list Cong., 3d sess.) a treaty between the United States 
of America and Germany for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice, signed at Berlin on July 12, 1930, which was 
read as follows: 

The United States of America and Germany desiring to 
promote the cause of justice, have resolved to conclude a 
treaty for the extradition of fugitives from justice, between 
the two countries, and have appointed for that purpose the 
following Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 
The Ambassador of the United States of America in 
Berlin. 
Mr. Frederic Moseley Sackett, 
The German Reichspräsident: 2 
the Secretary of State of the Foreign Office 
Dr. Bernhard W. von Bülow and 
the Privy Counsellor in the Ministry of Justice 
Dr. Wolfgang Mettgenberg. 

Who after having communicated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed upon and concluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 
It is agreed that the Government of the United States 


and the Government of Germany shall, under conditions of 
reciprocity, upon requistion duly made as herein provided, 


deliver up to justice any person, who may be charged with, 


or may have been convicted of, any of the crimes or offenses 
specified in Article III of the present Treaty committed 
within the territorial jurisdiction of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, and who shall be found within the terri- 
tories of the other; provided that such surrender shall take 
place only upon such evidence of criminality, as according 
to the laws of the place where the fugitive or person so 
charged shall be found, would justify his commitment for 
trial if the crime or offense had been there committed. 

The words “ territorial jurisdiction ” as used in this article 
mean territory, including territorial waters, belonging to or 
under the control of one of the High Contracting Parties, 
merchant vessels on and aircraft over the high seas and men 
of war wherever situated. 

ARTICLE II 


Under the stipulations of this Treaty neither of the High 
Contracting Parties shall be bound 55 deliver up its own 
citizens. 

ARTICLE III 


Persons shall be delivered up according to the provisions 
of the present Treaty, who shall have been charged with or 
convicted cf any of the following crimes or offenses, but only 
if they are punishable as crimes or offenses by the laws of 
both countries applicable to the case: 

1. Murder, including the crimes designated by the 
terms assassination, manslaughter, and infanti- 
cide. 

2. Willful assault resulting in grievous bodily harm. 

3. Rape, immoral assault, incest, abortion, carnal 
knowledge of children under the age of twelve 
years. 

4. Bigamy. 

5. Arson. 
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6. Willful and unlawful destruction or obstruction of 
railroads, which endangers traffic. 


Piracy. 

. Wrongfully sinking or destroying a vessel. 

. Mutiny or conspiracy by two or more members of 
the crew or other persons on board of a vessel on 
the high seas, for the purpose of rebelling against 
the authority of the Captain or Commander of 
such vessel, or by fraud or violence taking posses- 
sion of such vessel. 

. Assault on board ship upon the high seas committed 
by a member of the crew upon an officer. 

11. Breaking to and entering the house or the office 

of another with intent to commit a theft therein. 

12. Robbery, defined to be the act of taking from the 
person of another goods or money by violence 
or by putting him in fear. 

13. Blackmail or extortion by unlawful means. 

14. Forgery or the utterance of forged papers. 

15. The forgery or falsification of the official acts of 
the Government or public authority, including 
Courts of Justice, or the uttering or fraudulent 
use of any of such acts. 

16. Any fraudulent making or altering or uttering of 
currency including banknotes; of titles or cou- 
pons of public debt, seals, stamps, dies or marks 
of State or public administrations, whatever 
means are employed; or the introduction into a 
country or the receiving or obtaining of counter- 
feit objects of the foregoing character with a 
view to uttering them and with knowledge that 
they are counterfeit; or the fraudulent making, 
receiving or obtaining of instruments or other 
articles peculiarly adapted for the counterfeiting 
or altering of objects of the foregoing character. 

17. Embezzlement committed by public officers or de- 
positaries, where the amount embezzled exceeds 
twenty-five dollars or one hundred reichsmarks. 

18. Embezzlement by any person or persons hired, sal- 
aried, or employed, to the detriment of their 
employers or principals, where the amount em- 
bezzled exceeds twenty- five dollars or one hun- 
dred reichsmarks. 

19. Kidnapping, defined to be the abduction or deten- 
tion of a person or persons, in order to exact 
money from them, their families or any other 
person or persons, or for any other unlawful 
end; abandonment of infants. 

Larceny, defined to be the theft of effects, personal 
property or money of the value of twenty-five 
dollars or one hundred reichsmarks or more. 

21. Obtaining money, valuable securities or other prop- 
erty by false pretences, where the amount of 
money or the value of the property so obtained 
or received exceeds twenty-five dollars or one 
hundred reichsmarks. 

Perjury or subornation of perjury. 

Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, 
factor, trustee, executor, administrator guardian, 
director or officer of any company or corpora- 
tion, or by any one in a fiduciary position, where 
the amount of money or the value of the prop- 
erty misappropriated exceeds twenty-five dollars 
or one hundred reichsmarks. 

. Crimes and offenses against the laws of both coun- 
tries for the suppression of slavery and slave 
trading. 

. Use of explosives so as to endanger human life or 


pro 
. Bribery. 
. Crimes or offenses against the bankruptcy laws. 
. Crimes or offenses against the laws for the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in narcotics. 
Extradition shall also take place for an attempt to com- 
mit, or for the participation in any of the crimes or offenses 


oon 


20. 


22. 
23. 
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before mentioned as an accessory before or after the fact, 
including receiving any money, valuable securities, or other 
property knowing the same to have been unlawfully ob- 
tained but only where the amount of money or the value of 
the property so received exceeds twenty-five dollars or one 
hundred reichsmarks. 
ARTICLE IV 

The provisions of the present Treaty shall not import a 
claim of extradition for any crime or offense of a political 
character, nor for acts connected with such crimes or 
offenses. However, a willful crime against human life ex- 
cept in battle or an open combat, shall in no case be deemed 
a crime of a political character, or an act connected with 
crimes or offenses of such a character. ~ 


ARTICLE V 


In the country to which he has been surrendered, a per- 
son extradited under this Treaty shall not, without the con- 
sent of the government which surrendered him, be tried or 
punished or given up to a third government for a crime or 
offense committed previously to his extradition other than 
that which gave rise to the extradition, nor be restricted 
in his personal liberty for any reason existing previously 
to his extradition, unless he shall have been allowed one 
month to leave the country after having been discharged; 
and if he shall have been tried and condemned to punish- 
ment he shall be allowed one month after haying suffered 
his penalty or having been pardoned. This exemption 
shall not be granted if the person surrendered, after leaving 
the country to which his extradition has been granted, there 
returns or is extradited to that country by a third govern- 
ment. 

x ARTICLE VI 

A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered under the 
provisions hereof, when, from lapse of time or other lawful 
cause, according to the laws of the country where the fugi- 
tive shall be found, the criminal is exempt from prosecu- 
tion or punishment for the crime or offense for which the 
surrender is asked, or when his extradition is asked for the 
same crime or offense for which he has been tried, con- 
victed or aquitted in that country, or so long as he is under 
prosecution for that crime or offense. 


ARTICLE VII 


If a fugitive criminal whose surrender may be claimed 
pursuant to the stipulations hereof, be actually under prose- 
cution, out on bail, or in custody, otherwise than for the 
crime or offense for which his extradition has been sought, 
his extradition may be deferred until such proceedings be 
terminated, and until he shall have been set at liberty in 


due course of law. 
ARTICLE VIII 


If the extradition of a fugitive which is requested by one 
of the parties hereto, shall also be requested by one or more 
other governments, the surrendering government shall be 
free to choose to which request it will give preference. 


ARTICLE IX 


Everything found in the possession of the fugitive crimi- 
nal, whether being the proceeds of the crime or offense, or 
which may be material as evidence in making proof of the 
crime or offense, shall so far as practicable, according to 
the laws of the respective High Contracting Parties be de- 
livered up with his person at the time of surrender. Never- 
theless, the rights of a third party with regard to the articles 
referred to, shall be duly respected, and, upon the request 
of the Government which has delivered up such articles, 
they shall be returned to that Government, provided that a 
reservation to that effect shall have been made at the time 
of delivery. 

ARTICLE X 


Requisitions for the surrender of fugitives from justice 
shall be made by the respective diplomatic agents of the 
High Contracting Parties. In the event of the absence of 
such agents from the country or its seat of government, or 
where extradition is sought from territory referred to in 
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Article I, other than the United States or Germany, requisi- 
tions may be made by superior consular officers. 

The arrest of the fugitive shall be brought about in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the party to which the request is 
made, and if, after an examination, it shall be decided, 
according to the law and the evidence, that extradition is 
due, pursuant to this Treaty, the fugitive shall be surren- 
dered according to the forms of law prescribed in such 


cases. ` 

If the fugitive criminal shall have been convicted of the 
crime or offense for which his surrender is asked, a copy of 
the sentence following such conviction, duly authenticated, 
shall be produced. If, however, the fugitive is merely 
charged with a crime or offense, a duly authenticated copy 
of the warrant of arrest in the country where the crime or 
offense was committed shall be produced, together with the 
depositions upon which such warrant may have been issued, 
or such other evidence or proof as may be deemed compe- 
tent in the case, or both. 

The person provisionally arrested shall be released, unless 
within one month from the date of arrest in Germany, or 
from the date of commitment in the United States, the 
formal requisition for surrender with the documentary 
proofs hereinbefore prescribed be made as aforesaid by the 
diplomatic agent of the demanding government or, in his 
absence, by a consular officer thereof. However, each gov- 
ernment agrees that, upon the request of the other govern- 
ment, it will address to the competent authorities an appli- 
cation for the extension of the time thus limited so as to 
allow an additional month for the purposes indicated and 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the 
granting of such an application. 

ARTICLE XI 

The expense of transportation of the fugitive shall be 
borne by the government which has preferred the demand 
for extradition. The appropriate legal officers of the coun- 
try where the proceedings of extradition are had, shall assist 
the officers of the Government demanding the extradition 
before the respective judges and magistrates, by every legal 
means within their power; and no claim other than for the 
board and lodging of a fugitive prior to his surrender, aris- 
ing out of the arrest, detention, examination and surrender 
of fugitives under this treaty shall be made against the gov- 
ernment demanding the extradition; provided, however, 
that any officer or officers of the surrendering government 
giving assistance, who shall, in the usual course of their 
duty, receive no salary or compensation other than specific 
fees for services performed, shall be entitled to receive from 
the government demanding the extradition the customary 
fees for the acts or services performed by them, in the same 
manner and to the same amount as though such acts or 
services had been performed in ordinary criminal proceed- 
ings under the laws of the country of which they are officers. 

ARTICLE XII 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the High Contract- 
ing Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional 
methods and shall take effect one month after the exchange 
of ratifications which shall take place at Washington as soon 
as possible. 

ARTICLE X 

The present treaty shall remain in force for a period of 
ten years, and in case neither of the High Contracting Par- 
ties shall have given notice one year before the expiration 
of that period of its intention to terminate the treaty, it 
shall continue in force until the expiration of one year from 
the date on which such notice of termination shall be given 
by either of the High Contracting Parties. 

In witness whereof the above named Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty and have hereunto affixed 
their seals. 

Done in duplicate in the English and German languages 
at Berlin this 12th day of July 1930. 

FREDERIC MOSELEY Sackett [SEAL] 
BERNHARD W. von BitLow [SEAL] 
WOLFGANG METTGENBERG [SEAL] 
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The treaty was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution of ratification, which will be read. 

The resolution of ratification was read and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of 


Executive B, Seventy-first Congress, third session, an extradition 
treaty with Germany, signed at Berlin, July 12, 1980. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I request that the Senate 
proceed to confirm all nominations on the calendar rather 
than to limit the request to post-office nominations, because 
I know there are some other nominations to which no objec- 
tion will be made, so far as I have heard. It will take but a 
few moments, I think, to compléte the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request made by the Senator to complete the calendar in 
executive session at this time? 'The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the next nomination on the calendar. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Lucien Memminger 
to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Willys R. Peck 
to be consul general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Shiras Morris, jr., 
to be vice consul of career. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of C. Burke Elbrick 
to be vice consul of career. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Burton Y. Berry 
to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed, 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of C. Burke Elbrick 
to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Warren H. Kelch- 
ner to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Shiras Morris, jr., 
to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Maurice L. Staf- 
ford to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection; the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of George P. Waller 
to be secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Shiras Morris, jr., 
to be Foreign Service officer, unclassified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of C. Burke Elbrick 
to be Foreign Service officer, unclassified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Luther Weedin 
to be commissioner of immigration, port of Seattle, Wash. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 
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COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of John S. Merri- 
man, jr., to be lieutenant (temporary). 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 
THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of J. Whitaker 
Thompson, of Pennsylvania, to be United States circuit 
judge, third circuit. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of William H. Saw- 
telle, of Arizona, to be United States circuit judge, ninth 
circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of David H. Kinche- 
loe, of Kentucky, to be judge United States Customs Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read.the nomination of Frank Martinez, 
of New York, to be United States attorney, district of Porto 
Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 7 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Herbert E. L. 
Toombs, of Texas, to be United States marshal, southern 
district of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Albert G. Stubble- 
field, of Colorado, to be register of the land office at Pueblo, 
Colo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of William Ashley, 
of Idaho, to be register of the land office at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the first nomination on the 
list of postmasters, Calendar No. 502, being the nomination 
of Charles R. Wareham to be postmaster at Kearney, Nebr., 
I ask to have recommitted to the committee for further con- 
sideration, without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that all the remaining 
post-office nominations on the calendar may be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. Is there objection to the 
President being immediately notified? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes, Mr. President; I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the Army nom- 
inations may be confirmed en bloc. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Navy. f 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations in the Navy may 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the President may be 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, did I understand the 
request of the Senator from Maine to be that the nomina- 
tions be confirmed and the President notified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nominations have 
merely been confirmed, without notification. That com- 
pletes the Executive Calendar. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now,.I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of legislative business. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate will proceed with the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

3 MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 196. An act to provide for uniform administration of 
the national parks by the United States Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4149. An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest in the State of Wyoming. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

- H. R. 10576. An act to authorize exchange of lands with 
owners of private land holdings within the Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11968. An act to reserve for public use scenic rocks, 
pinnacles, reefs, and small islands along the seacoast of 
Orange County, Calif.; 

H. R. 11969. An act withdrawing certain public lands from 
settlement, location, filing, entry, or disposal under the land 
laws of the United States for the protection of the water- 
shed supplying water to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13249. An act to authorize the acceptance of a tract 
of land adjoining Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13587. An act to amend the act of April 25, 1922, as 
amended, entitled “An act authorizing extensions of time 
for the payment of purchase money due under certain 
homestead entries and Government-land purchases within 
the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.”; 

H. R. 14248. An act to provide for the disposition of 
asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances on the 
public domain; f 

H. R. 15258. An act to permit the development of certain 
valuable mineral resources in certain lands of the United 
States; 

H. R. 15590. An act providing for the sale of Chippewa In- 
dian land to the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 15867. An act to provide for the retention by the 
United States of a site within the Hot Springs National Park 
formerly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and Bathhouse, 
for park and landscape purposes; 

H. R. 15876. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 15877. An act to authorize exchanges of land with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument; and 

H. R. 16116. An act to adjust the boundaries and for the 
addition of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon National 
Park, Utah, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the Vice President: 
` H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain. 
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and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, at or near 
the town of McGregor, Iowa; and 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 


H. R. 10576. An act to authorize exchange of lands with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Chaco Canyon 
National Monument, N. Mex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11968. An act to reserve for public use scenic rocks, 
pinnacles, reefs, and small islands along the seacoast of 
Orange County, Calif.; 

H. R. 11969. An act withdrawing certain public lands from 
settlement, location, filing, efitry, or disposal under the land 
laws of the United States for the protection of the water- 
shed supplying water to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13249. An act to authorize the acceptance of a tract 
of land adjoining Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13587. An act to amend the act of April 25, 1922, as 
amended, entitled An act authorizing extensions of time for 
the payment of purchase money due under certain home- 
stead entries and Government-land purchases within the 
former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tions, N. Dak. and S. Dak.”; 

H.R. 14248. An act to provide for the disposition of as- 
phalt, gilsonite, elaterite, and other like substances on the 
public domain; 

H. R. 15258. An act to permit the development of certain 
valuable mineral resources in certain lands of the United 
States; 

H. R. 15590. An act providing for the sale of Chippewa 
Indian land to the State of Minnesota; 

H. R. 15867. An act to provide for the retention by the 
United States of a site within the Hot Springs National Park 
formerly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and Bathhouse for 
park and landscape purposes; 

H. R. 15876. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for other 


H. R. 15877. An act to authorize exchanges of land with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument; and 

H. R. 16116. An act to adjust the boundaries and for the 
addition of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon National Park, 
Utah., and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas there is now a bill pending before Congress providing 
for the Son nee payment of the adjusted compensation certif- 

tes; 

A Whereas the payment of these certificates would put a great 
amount of money into circulation and would relieve to a great 
extent the present financial depression and would materially aid 
the ex-service men holding these certificates: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized to enact legislation paying such certificates in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by the American-Chinese Protective De Jure 
Association, at Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring, the repeal or modi- 
fication of the Chinese exclusion act, or any other acts that 
may be discriminatory against the Chinese people, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


-estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5440) to authorize an 


emergency appropriation for special study of, and dem- 
onstration work in, rural sanitation, reported it with amend- 
ments. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day, January 22, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the enrolled 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 177) to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 5816) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
T. Huse (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 5817) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the Thirteenth Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion at Detroit, Mich., 
during the month of September, 1931; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5818) to regulate commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries in crude petroleum and all 
products of petroleum, including fuel oil, and to limit the 
importation thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5819) granting a pension to Emma Hartson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 5820) granting construction loans to railroads, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5821) granting a pension to Lorenzo D. Sheets 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5822) granting a pension to Sarah Pangburn 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5823) to extend the limitations of time upon the 
issuance of medals of honor, distinguished-service crosses, 
and distinguished-service medals to persons who served in 
the Army of the United States during the World War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5824) granting a pension to Ira J. Patterson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5825) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of California to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Bay of San Francisco from the Rincon 
Hill district in San Francisco by way of Goat Island to 
Oakland over the Key Route Mole; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5826) granting an increase of pension to Caro- 
line V. McCullough (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5827) granting a pension to Charles Diesron 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 238) to regulate commerce 
between the United States and foreign countries in 
petroleum, crude, fuel, or refined, and all distillates obtained 
from petroleum, including kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gaso- 
line, paraffin, and paraffin oil; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 239) making applicable for 
the year 1931 the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1930, for relief to farmers in the flood and/or 
drought stricken areas; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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MINING EXPERIMENT STATION AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be pro~ 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5220) authorizing the establish- 
ment of a mining experiment station of the Bureau of Mines 
at College Park, Md., which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


DEPORTATION CF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 15592, being the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, Senate bill 202 providing for 
the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other pur- 
poses, was passed by the Senate early last year. Subse- 
quent to its passage the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BiIncHAM] moved to reconsider the votes by which the bill 
was read the third time and passed and that it be recalled 
from the House. The motion for reconsideration has been 
pending since that time. 

Upon several occasions I have sought to have the motion 
disposed of, but without success. In my opinion there is no 
reason why this measure should not pass, and I feel com- 
pelled to urge that the motion be acted upon. I should be 
very glad to take the matter up now. I recall that early in 
the session I stated that when the maternity bill was dis- 
posed of I would ask to take up for consideration the motion 
to which I have referred. I was importuned by some Sena- 
tors not to press the request because of the pendency of an 
appropriation bill. Then came the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill, which has consumed a great deal of time, 
and which did not pass the Senate until last night. In the 
meantime other matters have come before the Senate which 
have prevented the consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield for the purpose sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I feel that the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill should be passed just as soon as 
possible. It means the employment of about 30,000 unem- 
ployed laborers, and I am sure the Senator from Utah does 
not desire to delay that accomplishment. If I had assur- 
ance that the consideration of the motion referred to by him 
would take but a short time I should be glad to have it 
considered now, but I understand that it will take consider- 
able discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me appeal to the Senator from Utah 
to permit the Senator from Washington to go on with the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I am anxious to have all appro- 
priation bills disposed of, and shall aid in every possible way 
to accomplish that result; but I can not have the session 
end without the motion to reconsider being acted upon. It 
is an important bill and should receive the approval of this 
body. I respectfully insist that there shall be some under- 
standing reached now, or in the immediate future, which 
will give assurance that the motion shall be acted upon 
within the next few days. I spoke to the assistant leader 
on the other side, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
during the noon hour and stated that I would be willing to 
not press for the consideration of the motion until after the 
appropriation bill which the Senator from Washington now 
asks shall be taken up had been disposed of and also the agri- 
cultural bill, which I understand is here before us, provided 
that when these measures were out of the way the Senate 
would proceed to the consideration of the motion to recon- 
sider. If I could have unanimous consent to have that done, 
I would not now press the motion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I think the Army appropriation bill will be 
reported by the committee to-morrow, and I do not want to 
see any agreement entered into that will interfere with the | 
prompt consideration of that measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from 5 
knows that the motion to reconsider has been pending for | 
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a long time, and it is unfair that it should be held indefi- 
nitely upon the calendar. My understanding is that there 
will be limited debate. My friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BIN HAM! desires to be heard, as he has a 
right to be heard, but aside from his address I know of no 
other speeches that are to be made. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator permit me to inquire the 
nature of the bill concerning which the motion to reconsider 
is pending? 

Mr. KING. Yes; it is a bill for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen and for other purposes. It is an important 
bill. It has twice passed the Senate unanimously, and dur- 
ing the present Congress was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Immigration, of which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania is a member. 

Mr. REED. Iam not opposing the Senator’s bill. I think 
there is very much in it that is necessary and desirable. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator knows that the motion to 
reconsider has been pending here for a long time. 

Mr. REED. I know that. 

Mr. KING. And it ought to be disposed of. If I can have 
an agreement that when the two appropriation bills to 
which I have referred are out of the way the motion shall be 
made a special order and considered, I shall not press my 
request at this time. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator agree—not making it part 
of the unanimous consent but just a personal agreement—if 
the motion to which he refers is made a special order, after 
action on the two appropriation bills, and if debate on the 
motion drags out for any time, that he will yield so that 
the Army appropriation bill may be considered? 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that I can not con- 
ceive of the motion to reconsider consuming much time. As 
I have said, the Senator from Connecticut desires to address 
the Senate, I understand, at some length; but, aside from 
the Senator from Connecticut, I do not know of any other 
Senator who wishes to speak. I believe that the motion can 
be disposed of in perhaps an hour or two. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator from Connecticut agree to 
the suggestion that it can be disposed of in a few hours? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. I may say to the 
Senator from Utah that he was away, either abroad or ill, 
at the time the bill came up on the calendar. As he him- 
self will admit, whenever he has felt that a bill reported by 
a committee and on the calendar was contrary to the public 
interest he has objected to its consideration; and, with all 
due respect to the Senator, he has probably objected to more 
bills which he believed to be against the public interest than 
any other Senator. 

It happens that I have been objecting to the consideration 
of this bill for a very long time, because I believed, due per- 
haps to some personal knowledge of conditions on the 
Pacific and the conditions under which our merchant 
marine may operate successfully on the Pacific, that the 
passage of this bill would very nearly put the American 
flag off the Pacific. Consequently, whenever the bill came 
up I objected to its consideration. It was understood that 
another Senator was to object when I was away from the 
floor, but he failed to do so. Consequently, it passed, as the 
Senator has stated, by unanimous consent, but through a 
misunderstanding. I almost immediately thereafter asked 
that the bill be restored to the calendar. 

In view of the objection which I had continually reg- 
istered against it, I think if the Senator himself had been 
here he would have agreed to have that done, because a 
similar favor has repeatedly been extended to him. When 
a bill to which he was very much opposed had passed dur- 
ing his casual absence from the Chamber and had not been 
objected to as he supposed it would be, immediately upon 
his return to the Chamber on asking to have the bill to 
which he objected restored to the calendar, no one objected. 
I think the Senator’s sense of fairness is so great that had 
the request in this instance been made when he was present, 
he would have consented to the procedure suggested, but in 
his absence one of his friends, for reasons best known to 
himself, undertook to say that, since I was not. here and 
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had not objected and since the Senator from Utah was 
sick, he would not permit it to be returned to the calendar. 
Thereupon the Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp! entered 
the motion to reconsider. 

This is a very important measure, Mr. President. It 
ought not to pass without protest, and it was, perhaps, due 
to the fact that I was temporarily absent from the Chamber, 
through a misunderstanding, that it was passed at all. It 
will take several hours to debate it and explain to the Sen- 
ate the very serious harm which the enactment of the bill 
will inflict on our merchant marine on the Pacific. While I 
am perfectly willing to debate it at any time, it will take 
several hours to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not here as the Sena- 
tor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield further? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for just a moment. 

Mr. KING. Owing to illness I was not here when this 
bill was under consideration the last time. Measures textu- 
ally the same upon two former occasions, as I recall, had 
passed the Senate after some discussion, but with but little 
opposition. The committee reported each measure unani- 
mously after hearings and mature consideration. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, who, perhaps, has evinced as 
much, if not more, interest in immigration questions than 
any other Senator, was a member of the committee. He 
was familiar with the testimony and joined his colleagues 
in reporting the bill. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], the chair- 
man of the committee, also joined in reporting the bill. In 
1926 it was called up, considered by the Senate, and passed. 
It did not pass the House, although, as I understand, there 
was no objection manifested to the measure. Again a simi- 
lar bill was unanimously reported and again taken up by 
the Senate and passed. 

If I had been here, as the Senator says, when the bill was 
passed I would have consented, if the motion to consider 
had been promptly made to restore the bill to the calendar, 
in order that the Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators might have the fullest opportunity to consider it. 
The bill was taken up in regular order and no objection was 
made to its passage. However, I would be opposed to any 
course that would deny Senators the right to discuss bills 
before their passage. If a measure is passed hurriedly or 
in the absence of a Senator who desired to discuss the bill, 
I would be willing to have it restored to the calendar in order 
to give him opportunity to present his views; and I am 
willing now for the Senator to take all the time he desires to 
debate this bill. I do not wish to restrict him in the slight- 
est degree, but in view of the fact the motion to reconsider 
has been pending for nearly a year, and in view of the fact 
that I have been importuned, not improperly, by those who 
favor the bill to press the motion, I feel constrained to ask 
that the Senate now fix some time when we may take this 
motion up and give the Senator from Connecticut all the 
time he desires to discuss the bill. Accordingly I asked a 
moment ago for unanimous consent that when the two 
appropriation bills to which I have referred, the pending 
deficiency bill and the agricultural appropriation bill, shall 
have been disposed of the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the motion to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
bill 202 was passed. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Ishall have to object to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but after what the Senator has said about his willing- 
ness to have the measure returned to the calendar 

Mr. KING. No; I said if I had been here at that time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I made the request almost immediately, 
within a very few moments or hours after it had passed, 
as soon as I returned to the Chamber. Therefore I am per- 
fectly willing to withdraw any objection to the considera- 
tion of the motion for reconsideration and to ask unanimous 
consent that the vote by which the bill was passed may be 
reconsidered and that the bill may be returned to the calen- 
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dar, if the Senator is willing to agree to that. That will 
take it off the list of motions for reconsideration and put it 
back on the calendar, where the Senator would have per- 
mitted it to go had he been here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I say, in view of the peculiar 
Situation attending this measure, I feel that I can take no 
step that will not insure consideration and final action by 
the Senate on this bill within the next few days. I am 
willing to let the matter go until next Monday, if we can 
agree to have it taken up at a certain time, and give the 
Senator all the time he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will say that so far as I 
am concerned I hope what the Senator suggests may be 
done, but I feel that I should have the deficiency bill 
disposed of. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has the floor. I do not wish 
to interfere with the passage of the deficiency bill, because 
it is important that it should be taken up and disposed of; 
but after the bill is passed I shall ask the attention of the 
Senate to the motion referred to. 

EVENING SESSION FOR THE CALENDAR 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington be kind enough to permit me to submit a 
unanimous-consent request? If it leads to debate, I will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to the Senator submit- 
ting the request. 

Mr. McNARY. I submit the unanimous-consent request 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: ; 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that at 7.30 o'clock p. m., 
on Monday next, January 26, 1931, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, subject to the 
limitation of debate provided in Rule VIII, and continue their 
consideration until the calendar is completed, or until not later 
than 11 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is the Senator’s intention to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills? 

Mr, McNARY. Of unobjected bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 15592, the 
first deficiency appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 15592) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations, 
with amendments. 

Mr. JONES. I now ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and that it be read for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be first disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Legislative,” on page 2, after line 
1, to insert: 

SENATE 

To pay to Mary M. Overman, widow of Hon. Lee S. Overman, 
late a Senator from the State of North Carolina, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 5, to insert: 

To pay to Jessie R. Greene, widow of Hon. Frank L. Greene, late 
a Senator from the State of Vermont, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 8, to insert: 


For payment to Henry M. Barry, for clerical services rendered 
the Joint Commission on Airports and the Joint Commission on 
Insular Reorganization, fiscal year 1931, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 12, to in- 
sert: 


For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Sen- 
ate, including compensation to stenographers of committees at 
such rate as may be fixed by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceeding 25 cents 
per hundred words, fiscal year 1931, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation for expenses of in- 
quiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, contingent fund 
of the Senate, for the fiscal year 1930, is reappropriated and made 
avallable for the fiscal year 1931. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 23, to in- 
sert: 


For services in cleaning, 
fiscal year 1931, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 3, to insert: 


For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office Build- 
ing, including personal and other services, to be expended from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, under supervision of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, fiscal year 1931, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the — Department 
of Agriculture,“ on page 9, after line 12, to insert: 


EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount for repairs, alteration, improvement, 
and construction of farm, laboratory, and other buildings, struc- 
tures and equipment, boats, irrigation, drainage, water supply, 
roadway, and other facilities required in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; for clearing, surveying, and fencing land; 
for structural and other improvements and insect control on the 
national forests; for control of injurious rodents and predatory 
poan and for other necessary expenses, fiscal year 1931, as fol- 
ows: 

Bureau of Animal Industry: For clearing and fencing land at 
ine Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm, at Beltsville, Md., $12,- 


repairing, and varnishing furniture, 


Bureau of Dairy Industry: For remodeling and construction of 
farm and laboratory buildings and for improving water and 
electric systems and clearing and fencing land at the dairy ex- 
perimental farm at Beltsville, Md., $96,000; for construction of 
farm buildings at the Ardmore, S. Dak., dairy station, $5,000, and 
at the Woodward, Okla., dairy station, $2,000; in all, $103,000; 

Bureau of Plant Industry: For construction, repair, alteration, 
and improvement of farm and laboratory buildings, windbreaks, 
retaining walls, hotbeds, coldframes, pit houses, plant shelters, 
and fences; for grading, constructing, and resurfacing roads, grad- 
ing and leveling fields; for installing and extending gas, water, 
and irrigation systems in connection with field activities in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, or elsewhere, $130,750; 

Forest Service: For construction of improvements for the pro- 
tection and administration of the national forests, including 
telephone lines, firebreaks, dwellings, offices, miscellaneous small 
structures, and for fences and water-development projects for 
range control and other purposes, $354,800; for combating epi- 
demic insect infestations on the national forests adjacent to 
Yellowstone National Park and threatening the park timber and 
invaluable timber stands in northern Idaho, $100,000; for con- 
struction of boats and floats to be used in Alaska, $73,000; and 
for development of a nursery site in northern Wisconsin, $6,000; 
in all, $533,800; 

Bureau of Biological Survey: For construction, repair, altera- 
tion, and improvement of buildings and other structures, dams, 
fences, telephone lines, roads, installation of electricity and water 
system, cold-storage plants, septic tanks, and for surveying wild- 
life refuges, etc., in connection with bird and game reservation 
and other field activities in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
Alaska, or elsewhere, including the construction of boats for use 
of the Alaska Game Commission, $232,505; for the control of in- 
jurious predatory animals and rodents, $272,100; in all, $504,605; 

In all, $1,284,655. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I had given notice, by 
filing an amendment, which is lying on the desk, that I 
should offer an amendment to this bill to appropriate $15,- 
000,000 to be loaned for the purpose of buying food for people 
in the drought-stricken area. That has been the under- 
standing, so far as I know, of everyone who was familiar 
with and interested in the legislation. 

Later on my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas] offered 
the amendment to the Interior Department appropriation 
bill to appropriate $25,000,000, to be handled by the Red 
Cross. 

While it has been our desire that the people should be 
permitted to keep both their self-respect, their health, and 
their lives by borrowing and repaying, we are conscious that 
two measures can not be passed that will alleviate the situa- 
tion in some respects. Therefore, I shall not offer the 
amendment, Mr. President, although it voiced the wishes of 
the people who were affected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, under the heading “ Interior Department, National 
Park Service,” on page 13, line 12, after “ sec. 404)” to insert 
a comma and and for continuing construction of an ap- 
proach road from the National Old Trails Highway to the 
south boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., 
as authorized by the act approved June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 
423) ,” so as to read: 

Roads and trails: The appropriation for the construction of 
roads and trails in the national parks and national monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior contained 
in the act approved December 20, 1930, is hereby made available 
in so far as may be necessary for the construction of highways 
within the areas authorized to be established as national parks 
under the acts approved February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. 958-959); 
May 22, 1926 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 403); and May 26, 1926 (U. S. G., 
title 16, sec. 404), and for continuing construction of an approach 
road from the National Old Trails Highways to the south boundary 
of the Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., as authorized by the 
act approved June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. 423). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 14, to insert: 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Telephone line, Southern Navajo Reservation: For the purchase 
of supplies and equipment and the employment of labor for the 
construction and repair of telephone lines within the Southern 
Navajo subdivision of the Navajo Reservation in Arizona, $13,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 7, to 
insert: : 

Administration of Indian forests: For an additional amount for 
the preservation of timber on Indian reservations and allotments, 
other than the Menominee Indian Reservation in Wisconsin, the 
education of Indians in the proper care of forests, and the general 
administration of forestry work, including fire prevention, fiscal 
year 1931. $50,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available for the e of administration of Indian forest lands 
from which timber is sold to the extent only that proceeds from 
the sales of timber from such lands are insufficient for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the evidence before the spe- 
cial committee investigating Indian affairs reveals that a 
very large appropriation was made in 1931 for the forests; 
indeed, too large an appropriation. It shows that, for in- 
stance, on the Klamath Reservation, though the administra- 
tion of the timber as well as the administration of the forest 
affairs cost only 34% per cent of the gross receipts, 8 per 
cent, or nearly $100,000, were taken. In addition to this 
sum, a large appropriation of one hundred and some odd 
thousand dollars was carried in the appropriation bill for 
administration of the affairs of the reservation. In addition, 
there were a large number of appropriations for the pro- 
tection of the forests, special appropriations and general 
appropriations, aggregating several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. There were also large appropriations for education of 
Indians in Forest Service; and yet none were educated, and 
no attempts were made; and the appropriations, if they 
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have been exhausted, have been exhausted for other pur- 
poses. My information is, however, that out of the funds 
appropriated for these purposes in the 1931 act there are 
several hundred thousand dollars still available. 

We passed through the Senate yesterday the 1932 Indian 
appropriation bill, which carries $28,000,000—a sum larger 
by several million dollars than has ever been appropriated 
in any single year for the Indian Bureau service. 

Mr, President, this appropriation is wholly unnecessary. 
It is merely to give employment to persons whose services 
are not required. It is calculated to rob the funds of the 
Indians, to deplete them, or to saddle upon the taxpayers 
of the United States an unnecessary burden. I can not 
conceive of any justification for this appropriation; and I 
hope the Senate will reject the amendment found on page 
14, from lines 8 to 17. 

I am sure the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER], 
who has been making the investigation, can corroborate the 
statements I have made; and his view will be that there 
is no necessity, no justification, for this appropriation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, let me say that this appro- 
priation is for fire-protection work, the building of look- 
out towers, and matters of that kind. I think it should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Utah called attention to irrigation assessments on the San 
Carlos Reservation? Is that the item? 

Mr. KING. No; it is the other $50,000, for fire protec- 
tion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like the chairman of the com- 
mittee to tell us just what this appropriation is for, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. KING. He has stated that it is for fire protection, 
for lookout towers. 

Mr. JONES. According to the Indian Bureau, $30,900 
of this money would be used for labor, and the other $20,000 
would be used for the purchase of materials, and so forth. 
It is largely for the construction of lookout towers on Indian 
reservations. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that in my 
judgment we ought to reject the amendment. I am not at 
all satisfied with the appropriations that are being made 
out of Indian funds for the protection of the timber upon 
Indian reservations. The truth about the matter is that 
the cost to the Indian is entirely too high. Because of the 
fact that these are Indians funds we have been appropriat- 
ing the money out of the Indian funds; and then, in some 
instances, we have been building roads that are of no 
benefit to the Indians, but entirely for the benefit of the 
lumber companies that are operating in those districts. At 
least that has been the testimony before the committee 
in some instances. 

I think that without more explanation of this particular 
item it ought to be cut out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this money does not come out of 
the Indian funds. The language is: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for the 
expenses of administration of Indian forest lands from which 
timber is sold to the extent only that proceeds from the sales 
of timber on such lands are insufficient for that purpose. 

Mr. WHEELER. Insufficient for this purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. That means it will come out of the 
Indian funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “ insufficient.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to have the interpretation 
put on this by the Indian Affairs Committee. I do not 
believe it will be interpreted that this money is to come out 
of the Treasury of the United States for the purpose of the 
protection of timber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should we have any proviso, then? 

Mr. WHEELER. Because of the fact that otherwise it 
would come out of the Treasury of the United States. With 
this language in it is coming out of the proceeds of the sale 
of timberlands, I take it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is it exactly. That is what I have 
said. They are going to sell that timber. It ought to be 
cut, and why not let it be cut? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Washington says 
that this is for the purpose of building lookouts, and that 
the money is not to be taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States. If it was to be, it would be appropriated out 
of the Treasury of the United States. The main portion is 
to be taken out of the proceeds of the sale of Indian timber. 
The point I am making is this, that what the Indian Bureau 
has been doing has been entirely too extravagant in the 
building of roads, the building of lookouts, and things of 
that kind, which the Government does not do, which no 
private owner of timber does, but which the Indian Service 
has been doing, and the cost is coming out of the Indian 
money. It has not been fair to the Indians at all when 
that has been done. 

Mr. JONES. What comes out of the proceeds of the sales 
of Indian timber is the cost of administration and that is 
all. I take it that the cost of the construction of these 
towers, and things like that, comes out of the Treasury. I 
so understood it. 5 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator is correct about that, 
and it comes out of the Treasury and the Government of 
the United States wants to spend $50,000 to build these 
lookouts, I have no objection, but I do object to it coming 
out of Indian funds, because our experience and the testi- 
mony with reference to Klamath Indians, where they have 
timber, has shown that the Indian Bureau had simply ap- 
propriated money for the building of roads, for the erection 
of buildings, and for the building of everything else, and 
the money has come out of the proceeds of the sale of tim- 
ber, a thing no private owner would think of doing if it 
meant the selling of his timber. I would like to ask that 
this be passed over until we get some definite information in 
reference to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 17, to 
insert: 

Irrigation system, San Carlos Reservation, Ariz.: For an addi- 
tional amount for all purposes necessary to provide an adequate 
distributing, pumping, and drainage system for the San Carlos 
project, authorized by the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 475), 
and to continue construction of and to maintain and operate 
works of that project and of the Florence Casa Grande project; 
and to maintain, operate, and extend works to deliver water to 
lands within the Gila River Reservation which may be included 
in the San Carlos project, fiscal years 1931 and 1932, $150,000, re- 
imbursable as provided by said act of June 7, 1924, as amended, 
and subject to the conditions and provisions imposed by said act 
as amended, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arizona whether the appropriation carried in the para- 
graph just read is embraced within the 1931 appropriation 
act, or embraced within any of the items carried in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill which passed the 
Senate yesterday? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is a supplemental ap- 
propriation to speed up the work of making the land under 
the San Carlos project available for water. It is work 
which has to be done, and the estimates were submitted 
with the idea that it should be done at once to provide 
immediate employment for labor. The item was included 
in the original emergency public works estimate submitted 
to the House of Representatives by the President. It was 
brought to the attention of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations through a second Budget estimate, and was in- 
cluded in this deficiency bill. The work will never be done 
any cheaper than at this time. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. The 
inquiry I am making is, Has an appropriation been made 
heretofore, in 1931, or in the bill which was passed yes- 
terday, to cover these items? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Appropriations for a similar character 
of work have been made heretofore, This project has been 
under construction for some years. The Coolidge Dam was 
completed about a year and a half ago and is impounding 
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water now. Canals and laterals have been built out of other 
appropriations. This money will continue the work of 
completing the project. 

Mr. KING. My understanding was that the appropria- 
tion bill which passed yesterday carried an ample amount 
for the San Carlos project for the fiscal year 1932, and 
perhaps for a longer period. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is mistaken in that respect. 
It carried an amount of money for a similar purpose, but 
not all the money which could be properly used, and for 
that reason this supplemental estimate was made. 

Mr. KING. Will this amount be within the estimate of 
the entire cost of the project, which was some eight or nine 
million dollars? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the estimates of the entire cost of the 
project to which the Senator refers there was a limitation 
only on the cost of the Coolidge Dam, which was five and a 
half million dollars. The dam was built within that limit 
of cost. There was no limitation on the total cost of the 
San Carlos project. 

Mr. KING. I may not understand it, but I have such con- 
fidence in the Senator from Arizona that if he would tell me 
that black was white I would be inclined to believe him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I assure the Senator from Utah that the 
appropriation is fully justified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 4, to 
insert: 

Road, Wind River Reservation, Wyo.: For one-half of the cost 
for reconstruction and improvement of the road running from 
Milford across the Wind River or Shoshone Indian Reservation, 
through Fort Washakie to the diversion dam in Wyoming, as 
authorized by and in accordance with the act of May 27, 1930 (46 
Stat. 430), fiscal years 1931 and 1932, $150,000. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire whether this is a road 
for the benefit of the Indians and whether it is chargeable 
to the Indians and whether it is a project which was hereto- 
fore mapped out or suggested, or whether this is just a new 
project; and if it is new, why it was not provided for in the 
appropriation bill just passed. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the Senator will observe 
that this item provides for one-half the cost of this road. 
Under the terms of the authorization bill, which was passed 
some time ago, the State was required to provide the other 
half of the cost of construction, and there was also imposed 
upon the State and county the cost of maintenance. An- 
other provision was that none other than Indian labor 
should be employed in the building of the road. In all other 
respects the road is to be constructed on the 50-50 Federal 
highway plan. 

The extreme importance of the amendment is due to the 
fact that it supplies a stretch of road 28 miles long which 
will connect two lines of State and Federal highway extend- 
ing from the Union Pacific Railroad on the south to the 
Yellowstone Park on the north. This gap is located across 
an Indian reservation on which the larger acreage of lands 
are owned by the Indians and are, therefore, nontaxable. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 11, to 
insert: 

Roads, Indian reservations: For an additional amount for the 
construction, repair, and maintenance of roads on Indian reserva- 
tions not eligible to Government aid under the Federal highway 
act, including engineering and supervision and the purchase of 
material, equipment, supplies, and the employment of Indian 
labor, fiscal year 1931, $100,000: Provided, That where practicable 
the Secretary of the Interior shall arrange with the local authori- 
ties to defray the maintenance expenses of roads constructed 
hereunder and to cooperate in such construction, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an expla- 
nation of the amendment. Is this to be charged to the tribal 
funds of the Indians? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 
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Mr. KING. I would like also to know upon what reserva- 
tions the roads are to be constructed, and who has sug- 
gested that more roads be built upon the reservations. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator knows that in recent years we 
have appropriated $250,000 each year for roads of this 
character on Indian reservations, and $250,000 has been 
appropriated for the current year. This is $100,000 in addi- 
tion for such roads, to be expended up to the Ist of July. 
My recollection is that for the next fiscal year we have 
provided $500,000 for this purpose. 

The general purpose is to have built on these Indian 
reservations roads which are not taken care of under the 
general highway act. On many of the reservations the In- 
dians have not the money by which the roads can be built, 
and they are necessary roads. So we are simply adding 
$100,000 to the $250,000 carried in the bill each year for two 
or three years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 21, to 
insert: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

New vessel: For construction of a new vessel with a carrying 
capacity of not less than 1,300 tons to take the place of the Bozer, 
$400,000. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
what this ship, the Boxer, is used for? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Borer is a small vessel 
used for carrying supplies up to the waters of Alaska and on 
beyond the southeastern part. The Bureau of Education is 
looking after the Indians all through that country, and the 
vessel goes as far up as Point Barrow. 

The Boxer is a very small vessel, carrying only about 1,100 
tons. About 4,000 tons of supplies are necessary to be taken 
up there in a year, and it is necessary to hire commercial 
vessels to carry those supplies. The commercial vessels are 
very irregular in their trips, and the freight charges are 
very high. It is thought that with a vessel of this size, which 
will carry about 4,000 tons, the Government on one trip—it 
takes almost a year—will carry practically all the supplies 
necessary and save nearly $40,000 a year in freight charges. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the testimony showed that 
this vessel will last only a few years longer and if we do not 
make this appropriation there will be a request for a further 
appropriation before the next bill comes before us for money 
to charter a vessel, and that we do not want to happen. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, my understanding was that 
in the Interior Department appropriation bill, which was 
voted on last night, the control of the Indians of Alaska was 
put under the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. JONES. That was sought to be done, but it was not 
accomplished. I think a point of order was made against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It went out. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It went out of the bill in the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. No; over in another body. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not so understand. 

Mr. JONES. That is the fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 16, to insert: 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Tuberculosis building: For the construction and equipment of 
the second floor of tuberculosis building authorized by the act of 
May 14, 1930, $120,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 4, to 
insert: j 

Repairs to old buildings: For remodeling the plumbing and 
renovating the water sections of the old buildings in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, including plastering, flooring, and other work incident 
thereto, $75,000. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 8, to 
insert; 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For excavation, grading, walks, retaining walls, etc., for south 
quadrangle at Howard University, bounded by College, Sixth, 
Fourth Streets, and Howard Place extended; drainage and neces- 
sary alteration to existing manholes, pipe lines, etc., superintend- 
ence of the work, also extension of Howard Place from Sixth 
Street and McMillan Park, and entrance gates to Sixth Street and 
McMillan Park, $206,000; retaining wall, wrought-iron fence 
throughout the north side of square No. 3063, Howard University; 
lawn-sprinkler system, superintendence of the work, etc., $18,000; 
rough and finish grading, fencing of Howard University area north 
of Gresham Place and south of Hobart Street and east of Mc- 
Millan Park Reservoir Road, and superintendence of the work, 
$11,000; grading, drainage, fencing, landscaping, and superintend- 
ence of the work in the Howard ‘University Medical School area 
bounded by Fifth Street, Georgia Avenue, and W Street, $15,000; 
in all, $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 3, to appro- 
priate a total of $1,308,000 for emergency construction as 
covered by preceding items. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Navy De- 
partment, Secretary's office,” on page 18, line 20, after the 
words “set forth in,” to insert “Senate Document No. 242 
and,” and in line 21, after the word “Congress,” to strike 
out “ $6,272.11” and insert “ $7,661.04,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Claims for damages by collision with naval vessels: To pay 
claims for damages adjusted and determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to settle 
claims for damages to private property arising from collisions 
with naval vessels,” approved December 28, 1922 (U. S. C., title 34, 
sec. 599), as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 242 and House 
Document No. 692, Seventy-first Congress, $7,661.04. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 22, to 
insert: 

ALTERATION TO NAVAL VESSELS 

Toward the alterations and repairs required for the purpose of 
modernizing the United States ships New Mezico, Mississippi, and 
Idaho, as authorized by the act entitled “An act to authorize 
alterations and repairs to certain naval vessels,” approved Janu- 
ary —, 1931, $3,000,000 to be available until expended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that some of the $3,000,000 provided for in the com- 
mittee amendment is for the alteration of two of the three 
naval vessels which were authorized by a recent measure 
to be modernized. Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES. There is $1,000,000 for each of the three 
vessels. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the total sum 
required would be $4,500,000. 

Mr. JONES. No. This is all that was proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is not the total sum 
provided for in the authorization? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. In the authorization there was 
$30,000,000 provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is this amount fixed 
at $3,000,000? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
who was much interested in these matters, asked for only 
$3,000,000 at this time in this measure. 

Mr. REED. He thought that it is all that could be ex- 
pended in the balance of this fiscal year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was informed that this 
amount would only provide for the alterations of two of 
the three vessels. 

Mr. JONES. This is $1,000,000 for each of the three. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] stated, as did the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate], that only two vessels would be modernized within 
possibly the next two years; that it was impossible to take 
three out of the service without weakening the Navy, and 
it would be some time before the third vessel was reached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; and that is the rea- 
son for my inquiry. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when the matter of the mod- 
ernization of battleships came before the Senate I explained 
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that the Navy Department, while favoring the bill providing 
for modernization of three battleships, proposed at the 
present time to ask for the modernization of only two. The 
cost of modernizing the two would have been in round num- 
bers about $20,000,000 instead of the larger sum. When the 
question came up before the Appropriations Committee, how- 
ever, the opinion of the committee was that it would be 
better to go ahead and appropriate for three instead of two 
vessels. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore it is proposed 
that this money be used upon all three vessels—$1,000,000 
each? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Washington what is the status of the authorizing bill 
in the House? Has it passed the House? 

Mr. JONES. No; it has not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was on page 19, after line 4, to insert: 


BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Maintenance: For the purposes specified under this heading in 
the naval appropriation act for the fiscal-year 1931, $500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Public works: For emergency appropriations for the purpose of 
increasing public employment and to enable the Secretary of the 
Navy to construct or provide, by contract or otherwise, the follow- 
ing-named public works and public-utilities projects at a limit of 
cost not to exceed the amount stated for each project enumerated, 
respectively, $4,670,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 15, to 
insert: 


Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Extension of building No. 98, 
$35,000; extension of building No. 115, 650,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 18, to 
insert: 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: Renew roof of building No. 105, 
$80,000; paving, to continue, $60,000; improvement of water front, 
$50,000; improvement of electric system, $150,000; crane facilities, 
marine railway, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 23, to 
insert: ; 

Navy yard, New York, N. Y.: Extension of dispensary, $35,000; 
improvement of Dry Dock No. 2, $749,000; improvement of water 
front, $200,000; improvement of building No. 28, $60,000; improve- 
ment of power plant, $80,000; improvement of roofs, $70,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 3, to 
insert: 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Improvement of power plant, 
$90,000; improvement of dry-dock crane, $25,000; improvement of 
electric system, $35,000; improvement of power plant, $35,000; im- 
88 570 75 of buildings, $100,000; improvement of water front, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 8, to 
insert: 

Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Improvement of heating system, 
$20,000; improvement of power plant, $25,000; extension of sea 
wall, $275,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line i, to 
insert: 


Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Improvement of boiler-shop facilities, 
$150,000; extension of woodworking shop, $150,000; improvement 
of distributing systems, $200,000; paving, to continue, $70,000; 
improvement of railroad system, $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 16, to 
insert: 
sien oi yard, Charleston, S. C.: Improvement of shipbuilding ways, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 18, to 
insert: 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Improvement of fire protection, 
$75,000; floating derrick, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 20, to 
insert: 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Extension of fuel-oil system, 
$75,000; fireproof vaults, $25,000; improvement of ge’ plant, 
$75,000; paving. to continue, $50,000; improvement of dry dock 
No. 1, $400,000; improvement of tracks, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to insert: 

Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: Replacement of pier 
No. 7, $800,000; improvement of oil storage, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 3, te 
insert: 

Naval station, San Diego, Calif.: Quay wall and dredging, 
$210,000; improvement of crane tracks, $60,000; floating derri 
$100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 6, to 
insert: 

Naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I.: 
shop, $125,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 8, to 
insert: 

Naval ammunition depot, Hingham, Mass.: Improvement of 
water front, $55,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa.: Improvement of rail- 
‘oad, $70,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 12, to 
insert: 

Naval torpedo station, Keyport, Wash.: Improvement of fire pro- 
tection, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 14, to 
insert: 

Naval training station, Rhode Island: Improvement of power 
plant and steam system, $50,000; improvement of Government 
landing, Newport, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 17, to 
insert: 

Naval training station, Great Lakes, Ill, buildings: Improve- 


Extension of assembly 


ment of detention unit, $105,000; extension of seaplane hangar, 


naval reserve, $20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 20, to 
insert: 

Naval training station, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of mess hall, 
$115,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 22, to 
insert: 

Depot of supplies, Philadelphia, Pa.: Extension of shop building, 
$225,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 

Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: Roads, walks, service systems, 
and power-plant equipment, $160,000; improvement of heating 
system, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 3, to 
insert: 

Marine barracks, Parris Island, S. C.: Improvement of roads, 
$100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 5, to 
insert: 

Marine barracks, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of storehouse, 
$150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 7, to 
insert: 

Submarine base, New London, Conn.: Replace building No. 42 
damaged by fire, $50,000; general repairs, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Extension of tracks, service 

roads, and walks, $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 12, to 
Insert: 

Naval aircraft factory, Philadelphia, Pa.: Seaplane runway, 
$75,000; extension of sea wall, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 14, to 
insert: 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, Va.: Resurfacing seaplane 
runways, $50,000; extension of hangar and shop building, $150, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 17, to 
insert: 

Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: Improvement of landplane 
field, $100,000; filling and grading, $400,000. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 19, to 
insert: 

Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of barracks 
‘buildings, $95,000; improvement of gasoline storage, $50,000; 
resurfacing seaplane runway, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 22, to 
insert: 

Naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass.: Extension of main building, 
$175,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to insert: 

Naval hospital, Newport, R. I.: Extension of main building, 
$150,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Naval hospital, Norfolk, Va.: Replacement of landing, $45,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 4, to 
insert: 

Naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash.: Extension of main build- 
ing, $150,000; extension of administration building, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 7, to 
insert: 

Naval research laboratory, Bellevue, D. C.: Extension of lab- 
oratory building, $125,000; improvement of pier, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 4, to 
insert: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Coast Guard: For rebuilding and repairing stations, ee 
the same objects specified under this head in the act making 
appropriations for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 
1931, $70,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to 
insert: 


JANUARY 22 


Wan DEPARTMENT 
EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


For emergency construction of public works and repairs thereto, 
including the same objects specified in the War Department 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1931, approved May 28, 1930, 
for the purpose of public employment, including the 
procurement of supplies, materials, equipment, and labor in 
order to accelerate construction work by the various arms, services, 
and bureaus of the War Department on projects already authorized 
by law, to remain available until expended, as follows: 

MILITARY ACTIVITIES 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Army transportation: For alteration and repair of boats, 
$1,678,953. 

Barracks and quarters, other buildings and utilities: For repair 
of buildings and roads, $2,843,544. 

Construction and repair of hospitals: For repair of buildings 
and roads, $42,500. 

Military posts: For construction, Army housing program, 


SEACOAST DEFENSES 


Seacoast defenses, United States, Engineers: For the construc- 
tion of a magazine, extension of wharf, and miscellaneous repairs, 
$92,700. 

Seacoast defenses, United States, Coast Artillery: For procure- 
ment of special and technical equipment for fire-control systems 
and for submarine mine system, $266,600. 

Seacoast defenses, Panama Canal, Coast Artillery: For procure- 
ment of special and technical equipment for fire-control systems 
and for submarine mine systems, $292,800. 

AIR CORPS 

Air Corps, Army: For construction and repair of technical build- 
ings, $504,800; ent of airplanes to complete fifth incre- 
ment, $2,654,162; torque stands and repair of buildings and equip- 
ment, $366,300; in all, $3,525,262. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Ordnance service and supplies, Army: For overhaul and preserva- 
tion of ordnance matériel, $430,183; 

Repairs of arsenals: For general and specific repairs to arsenals 
and depots, $1,203,631. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Chemical Warfare Service, Army: For Tepair of reserve chemical 
plants, $100,000. 

MILITIA BUREAU 

Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard: For con- 
struction of buildings and utilities at camps, $1,205,752. 

NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Cemeterial expenses: For alteration of road system and con- 
struction of administration building, Arlington National Ceme- 
tary, general repairs at national cemeteries, $520,900. 

Gettysburg National Military Park: For construction of road, 
$10,000. 

Shiloh National Military Park: For rebuilding and resurfacing 
with concrete the road situated in Shiloh National Military Park 
in Tennessee from the boundaries of the park to the 
Corinth National Cemetery at Corinth, Miss., at a limit of cost of 
$306,000, there is hereby reappropriated the sum of $50,000 appro- 
priated for said road in the act making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
approved May 28, 1930, and also there is hereby appropriated the 
additional sum of $256,000, all to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War under the terms of this act instead of 
under the terms of said act of May 28, 1930. 

Antietam battlefield: For reconstruction of roads, $150,000. 

National monuments: For improvement of roads, Fort McHenry, 
Md., and Chalmette, La., $90,000. 

Lincoln birthplace memorial: For general improvements, $20,000. 

In all, $13,458,855. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, after line 13, after the 
word “construction,” strike out the words “ of administra- 
tion buildings and insert the words repair and alteration 
of buildings in administrative area,” so as to read: 

Cemeterial expenses: For alteration of road system and con- 


‘struction, repair, and alteration of buildings in administrative 


area, Arlington National Cemetery, general repairs at national 
cemeteries, $520,900. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer a further 
amendment to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be reported. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 27, line 7, after the word 
“ roads,” insert the words and grounds,” so as to ae : 

National monuments: For improvement of roads and grounds, 
Fort McHenry, Md., and Chalmette, La., $90,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment is agreed to; and, with- 
out objection, the committee amendment as amended is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to submit an 
inquiry to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
(Mr, HaLe] and to the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs [Mr. REED]. I notice a large number of items 
carried in the bill for the Navy and a large number of items 
for the Army. They all seem to be for improvements. I 
suppose that those items anticipate the apprqpriations which 
will be carried in the general appropriation bills or rather 
that the work which will be done under these appropriations 
would have been provided for under appropriations which 
Laer be carried ordinarily in the general appropriation 
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Mr. HALE. In the general appropriation bills providing 
for the future. 

Mr. KING. The bills which will be reported before we 
adjourn providing for the Army and Navy? 

Mr. HALE. No; not of necessity in this year’s bills. These 
are projects that have to be carried out in the near future. 
However, at the request of the President, the department 
reported projects which ought to be cared for in the near 
future and which would provide for the relief of unem- 
ployment. 

Mr, KING. Is this a scheme—and I do not use the word 
at all offensively—to secure appropriations for the Army and 
Navy for the next fiscal year in advance of the regular 
appropriation bills for those branches of the Government? 

Mr. HALE. No; I think not. It applies to work that 
would not necessarily have to be done in the next fiscal 
year, but which should be done in the very near future. 

Mr. JONES. Practically all of these items can be taken 
care of by the 1st of July. From 70 to 90 per cent of the 
amounts will be expended for labor. 

Mr. KING. What I mean is this: Will the appropriations 
which we carry in this bill enable us to reduce the appro- 
priations in the general appropriation bills for the Army 
and Navy? 

Mr. REED. Yes; to some extent. For example, I refer to 


the item which the Senate just approved for the construc- | 


tion of airplanes. Had we not approved this item, it would 
have to be carried in the regular Army appropriation bill, 
which will come up next week. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I would like to offer an 
amendment on page 17, to strike out lines 11 to 20, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement committee amendments 
must first be disposed of. The clerk will state the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the remaining committee 
amendments in the bill are amendments to cover judgments 
for claims which have been audited. I ask that they may 
be agreed to en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the remain- 
ing committee amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments referred to are as follows: On page 27, 
line 20, after the words “set forth in,” to insert “ Senate 
Document No. 243 and ”; at the end of line 23, to 
strike out “$801.89” and insert “$860.39”; at the end of 
line 25, to strike out “$419” and insert $503.50"; on page 
28, at the end of line 2, to strike out $1,380.77 ” and insert 
“ $1,458.18 ”; in line 4, to strike out $17,443.20” and insert 


818,286.67“; at the end of line 5, to strike out “$3,238” | 


and insert “$3,595.91”; at the end of line 6, to strike out 
“ $1.404.93 ” and insert $1,483.47 ”; and at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “ $25,938.90 ” and insert “ $27,439.23,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

DAMAGE CLAIMS 


For the payment of claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property adjusted and determined by the following respec- 
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tive de} ts under the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to provide a method for the settlement of claims arising against 
the Government of the United States in sums not exceeding 
$1,000 in any one case,” approved December 28, 1922 (U. S. C., 
title 31, secs. 215-217), as fully set forth in Senate Document 
No. 243 and House Document No. 688 of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, as follows: ; 

Department of Commerce, $860.39; 

Department of Agriculture, $1,180.83; 

Department of the Interior, $503.50; 

Department of Labor, $70.28; 

Navy Department, $1,458.18; 

Post Office Department (out of the postal revenues), $18,286.67; 

Treasury Department, $3,595.91; 

War Department, $1,483.47; 

In all, $27,439.23. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judg- 
ments, United States courts,” on page 28, line 16, after the 
word “in,” to insert Senate Document No. 241 and”; in 
line 18, after the name Navy Department,” to strike out 
“ $4,697.08” and insert “ $8,439.76”; in line 19, before the 
name War Department,” to insert ‘a semicolon and “ Post 
Office Department, $6,254.11”; and in line 20, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$19,195.55” and insert 
“ $29,192.34,” so as to read: 

For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs 
of suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bring- 
ing of suits against the Government of the United States,” as 
amended by the Judicial Code, approved March 3, 1911 (U. S. C., 
title 28, sec. 41, par. 20; sec. 258; secs. 761-765), certified to the 
Seventy-first Congress, in Senate Document No. 241 and House 
Document No. 690, under the following departments, namely: 
Navy Department, $8,439.76; Post Office Department, $6,254.11; 
War Department, $14,498.47; in all, $29,192.34, together with such 
additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on the respec- 
tive judgments at the rate of 4 per cent from the date thereof 
until the time this appropriation is made. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 30, at the end of line 6, after 
the word “in,” to insert “ Senate Document No. 244 except 
the judgment No. J-543 in favor of the Pocono Pines As- 
sembly Hotels Co., amounting to $227,239.53, and Senate 
Document No. 245 and”; in line 12, after the name United 
States Shipping Board,” to strike out “ $213,713.07” and 
insert $254,622.59”; in line 13, before the name Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” to insert a semicolon and “ United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, $61,030.62”; in line 14, after the 
figures $14,988,” to insert a semicolon and “ Department 
of the Interior (Indians), 82,169, 168.58; in line 15, after 
the name “ Navy Department,” to strike out “ $60,447.74” 
and insert “ $84,272.44”; in line 17, after the name “ War 
Department,” to strike out “$170,189.95 ” and insert $170,- 
688.61”; and in the same line, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $460,770.68 ” and insert $2,756,202.76,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
and reported to the Seventy-first Congress, in Senate Document 
No. 244 except the judgment No. J-543 in favor of the Pocono 
Pines Assembly Hotels Co., amounting to $227,239.53, and Senate 
Document No. 245 and House Document No. 693, under the fol- 
lowing departments and establishments, namely: United States 
Shipping Board, $254,622.59; United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
$61, 80.62; De mt of Agriculture, $14,988; Department of 
the Interior (Indians), $2,169,168.58; Navy Department, $84,272.44; 
Treasury Department, $1,431.92; War Department, $170,688.61; in 
all $2,756,202.76, together with such additional sum as may be 
necessary to pay interest on certain of the judgments at the legal 
rate per annum as and where specified in such judgments. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 6, to 
insert: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified 
to be due by the General Accounting Office. under appropriations 
the balances of which have been carried to the lus fund under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (U. S. C., 
title 31, sec. 713), and under appropriations heretofore treated as 
permanent, being for the service of the fiscal year 1928 and prior 
years, unless otherwise stated, and which have been certified to 
Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (U. S. C., title 
5, sec. 266), as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 247, Sev- 
enty-first Congress, there is appropriated as follows: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


For Interstate Commeree Commission, $1.16. 
For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans“ Bureau, $1,386.16, 
For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $127.40. 
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For military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 85.34. 
For Army pensions, $66.84. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
For salaries and expenses, Weather Bureau, $11.58. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $32.50. 
For salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $13.25. 
For salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $23.20. 
For salaries and expenses, Forest Service, 57 cents. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $13.19. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


For increase of compensation, Department of Commerce, 
$806.96. 

For air navigation facilities, $33.50. 

For promoting commerce, Department of Commerce, $453.54. 

For party expenses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, $78.92. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

For surveying the public lands, $17.70. 

For Yosemite National Park, $150. 

For medical relief in Alaska, $211.50. 

For Indian boarding schools, $3.20. 

For support of Indians in Nevada, $9.50. 

For support and civilization of Indians, $13.50. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
For detection and prosecution of crimes, $15.10. 
marshals, 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of. United States 
courts, $578.25. 

For salaries and expenses of district attorneys, United States 
courts, $19.50. 


For fees of jurors, United States courts, $19.60. 
For support of United States prisoners, $174. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For expenses of regulating immigration, $13.27. 
For miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Naturalization, 75 cents. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
For pay, miscellaneous, $226.40. 
For transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $188.69. 
For pay, subsistence, and transportation, Navy, $3,061.43. 
For pay of the Navy, $3,366.71. 
For maintenanace, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $2,041.95. 
For freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $105.39. 
For aviation, Navy, $9,422. 
For pay, Marine Corps, $401.15. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL SERVICE 

(Out of the postal revenues) 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $51.65. 
For compensation to postmasters, $69.42. 
For freight, express, or motor transportation, etc., $72.93. 
For indemnities, domestic mail, $209.62. 
For railroad transportation and mail-messenger service, $25. 
For rent, light, and fuel, $2,550. 
For rural-delivery service, $78.91. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For collecting the revenue from customs, $112.95. 

For Coast Guard, $78. 

For outfits, Coast Guard, $7,015.46. 

For pay and allowances, Coast Guard, $33. 

For repairs to Coast Guard vessels, $72.97. 

For enforcement of narcotic and national prohibition acts, in- 
ternal revenue, $768.05. 

For freight transportation, etc.. Public Health Service, $8.01. 

For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $3.15. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


For registration and selection for military service, $173. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, $6,622.38. 

For pay of the Army, $1,333.57. 

For pay, etc., of the Army, war with Spain, $2.40. 

For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $1,808.29. 

For Army transportation, $519.90. 

For clothing and equipage, $24.13. 

For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $340.54. 

For incidental expenses, Quartermaster's Department, $64. 

For medical and hospital department, $837.90. 

For fire control at fortifications, $12.03. 

For Air Service, Army, $38.55. 

For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $80.88. 

For Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, $19.80. 

Total, audited claims, section 3, $46,120.19, together with such 
additional sum due to, increases in rates of exchange as may be 
necessary to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in 
certain of the settlements of the General Accounting Office. 


The next amendment was, on page 45, line 4, to change 
the section number from 3 to 4. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 21, after the 
numerals “1875” and the parenthesis, to strike out “23 
Stat. 254” and insert “18 Stat. 481”; in line 23, after 
the word “in,” to insert Senate Document No. 246 and”; 
in line 25, after the words “under the,” to insert “ follow- 
ing departments, namely: Department of the Interior, 
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40 ; and on page 47, at the end of line 1, after the 
“ $492.13,” to insert “in all, $29,857.53,” so as to 


$29,3 


read: 

For payment of interest on amounts withheld from claimants 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, act of March 3, 
1875 (18 Stat. 481), as allowed by the General Accounting Office, 
and certified to the Seventy-first Congress in Senate Document 
No. 246 and House Document No. 689, under the following depart- 
ments, namely: Department of the Interior, $29,365.40; Treasury 
Department, $492.13; in all, $29,857.53. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 3, after the 
word “section,” to strike out “3” and insert “4,” and 
in the same line to strike out “$5,256.75” and insert 
“ $34,622.15,” so as to read: 


Total under section 4, $34,622.15. 


The next amendment was, on page 47, line 4, to change 
the section number from 4 to 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will return to the 
amendment passed over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that the clerks be au- 
thorized to correct all totals where necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment which was passed over will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment passed over is, on 
page 14, from lines 8 to 17, inclusive, as follows: 

Administration of Indian forests: For an additional amount 
for the preservation of timber on Indian reservations and allot- 
ments, other than the Menominee Indian Reservation in Wiscon- 
sin, the education of Indians in the proper care of forests, and the 
general administration of forestry work, including fire prevention, 
fiscal year 1931, $50,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
be available for the expenses of administration of Indian forest 
lands from which timber is sold to the extent only that proceeds 
from the sales of timber from such lands are insufficient for that 
purpose. g 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
ascertained I was wrong when I said that the money pro- 
posed to be appropriated by the amendment was to be taken 
out of the Indian funds. The $50,000 appropriation pro- 
vided for in the clause beginning in line 8, on page 14, is 
not to be taken out of Indian funds but is to be taken out 
of the general funds of the Treasury. It is to be used, 
however, only in the event there is not enough money 
available from the sale of Indian timber to do the work 
which it is desired to do. In other words, if all of the 
Indian money derived from the sale of timber is used up 
for the preservation of timber or the building of roads or 
for any other purpose desired, then the $50,000 shall be 
available. I suggested to the Senator from Utah that I 
would have no objection to the amendment if the Senate 
would strike out the proviso beginning in line 14, which 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for the 
expenses of administration of Indian forest lands from which 
timber is sold to the extent only that proceeds from the sales of 
timber from such lands are insufficient for that purpose. 

The Senator has suggested to me that if my construction 
of that language be correct when the amendment gets into 
conference the conferees will see that the objectionable 
language is stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that event I shall ask that it be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then I have no desire to take up the 
time of the Senate in a discussion of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator’s construction of the 
language is not correct, but if on further consideration it 
should prove to be correct, then action could be taken ac- 
cordingly. Of course, we do not want to impose any obli- 
gation upon the Indians through the cutting of their timber 
if it shall not be proper to do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sure the Senator from Utah does 
not. desire to do that. I called the attention of the Indian 


Bureau to the fact that I think the charges they have been 
imposing on the Indians are unjust. I say it in the most 
friendly spirit toward the department, but it is something 
that has crept into the administration of the Indian forest 
lands, and it ought to be stopped. The fact is they have 
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been using much of the Indians’ money in the building 
of roads and for other purposes which have not been for 
the benefit of the Indians but have been almost entirely for 
‘the benefit of the lumber companies that have been operat- 
Ing on Indian lands. When the timber is cut off the roads 
remain, but there is nobody to travel over them except once 
in a while an Indian. That has been extremely unfair to 
the Indians in many cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from 
Montana write me a letter in relation to it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
suggest an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggested such an amendment to the 
Senator from Utah, but he explained to me that if my con- 
struction of the language shall be correct he will be glad 
to take care of the matter in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. That completes all the committee amend- 
ments that have been passed over. There are, however, 
three or four committee amendments which I am author- 
ized to present on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Washington offers those amendments will he not allow me 
to call attention to an error in one of the committee 
amendments occurring on page 26, line 14? At that point 
there should be inserted the word “and” after the word 
“ cemetery.” 

Mr. JONES. I think that is correct. 

Mr. REED. So that the clause would read: 


And general repairs at national cemeteries. 


Mr. JONES, I ask for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which that amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote whereby the amend- 
ment was agreed to will be reconsidered and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be amended as proposed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and, without objection, the 
amendment as amended will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. There are three or four amendments that 
the committee has considered very carefully and decided to 
recommend to the Senate. They are all subject to points of 
order if any Senator feels that points of order should be 
made, but the committee, as I have stated, decided to recom- 
mend them to the Senate because of the peculiar situation 
and conditions. 

One of those amendments relates to the Senate itself and 
provides: 

That Public Resolution No. 87, approved February 10, 1923, is 
amended to read as follows: “ That salaries of Senators appointed 
to fill vacancies in the Senate shall commence on the day of their 
appointment and continue until their successors are elected and 
qualified; and salaries of Senators elected to fill such vacancies 
shall commence on the day they qualify: Provided, That when no 
appointments have been made, the salaries of Senators elected to 


fill such vacancies shall commence on the day following their 
election.” 


That far, Mr. President, the language is the same as that 
of the existing law. The addition that the committee pro- 
poses to make reads as follows: 

Provided further, That when Senators have been elected during 
a sine die adjournment of the Senate, at a time other than a 
general election, to succeed appointees, the salaries of Senators so 
elected shall commence on the day following their election, and 
the salaries of such appointees shall cease on that date. 

I think all Senators will see the point to that. It is to 
meet a situation that confronts us now. So I offer the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington on behalf of the committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That Public Resolution No. 87, approved February 10, 1923 (42 
Stat. 1225), is amended to read as follows: “ That salaries of Senators 
appointed to fill vacancies in the Senate shall commence on the 


day of their appointment and continue until their successors are 
elected and qualified; and salaries of Senators elected to fill such 
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vacancies shall commence on the day they qualify: Provided, That 
when no appointments have been made the salaries of Senators 
elected to fill such vacancies shall commence on the day following 
their election: Provided further, That when Senators have been 
elected during a sine die adjournment of the Senate, at & time 
other than a general election, to succeed appointees, the salaries 
of Senators so elected shall commence on the day following their 
8 and the salaries of such appointees shall cease on that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, we are all familiar with the 
proposition of constructing a road from Washington city 
to Mount Vernon. The authorization for the appropriation 
has been exhausted. It will take about $2,700,000 to finish 
that road. It is very desirable that it shall be finished by 
1932, and the amendment I am going now to propose pro- 
vides the necessary $2,700,000. Legislation to cover the 
item has been presented, but no action has as yet been 
taken on it. However, the committee felt, under the cir- 
cumstances and in view of the importance of the project, 
that we would be justified in recommending to the Senate 
that the $2,700,000 be appropriated. So I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, after line 6, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Bureau of Public Roads: For an additional amount for paving 
and other expenses of constructing the highway from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Mount Vernon, Va., including all necessary expenses 
for the acquisition of such additional land adjacent to said high- 
way as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary for the 
development, protection, and preservation of the memorial char- 
3 Me the highway, $2,700,000 to remain available until June 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator the aggre- 
gate cost of the Mount Vernon road? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. JONES. The authorization so far has been four and 
a half million dollars. That has all been appropriated. It 
is now estimated that it will cost $2,700,000 additional to 
complete the road. 

Mr. KING. That is six or seven million dollars for a road 
less than 25 miles long. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand, this appropriation has 
nothing to do with the construction of the road, but is 
merely for the purpose of buying land between the right of 
way for this road and the water front along the Potomac 
River? : 

Mr. JONES. I do not so understand, I will say to the 
Senator. A portion of it is to be used for that purpose; a 
portion of it is to be used for beautifying the adjoining lands 
along the road; and the remainder is to be used for actual 
construction. 

Mr. HOWELL. My understanding is that the construc- 
tion has been fully provided for, and this item is for the 
purchase of lands between the right of way of this highway 
and the river. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to say that I think the amount 
provided by the amendment includes the necessary cost of 
paving the highway. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; of putting the road in first-class 
shape. 

Mr. HOWELL. I inquire, what proportion of this amount 
is for paving? 

Mr. JONES. Here is what Mr. MacDonald, the head of 
the Public Roads Bureau, says: 

We are now ready, Senator Puirps, to award the contract for the 
paving. The grading is practically complete. The bridges are well 
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along toward completion. We have the schedule well in hand, so 
that if we can award the contract for the paving within the next 
month we will have the road ready for use by the end of the year. 


The grading is finished, but the paving has not been 
started 


Mr. HOWELL. How much is there left of the fund 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The bridge and the grading and filling at 
Hunting Creek are not nearly completed, and also at Little 
Hunting Creek. In other words, there is some very expen- 
sive masonry work that has not as yet been completed. 
The grading has not been entirely completed and will not 
be completed until next spring. On the other hand, as I 
told the Senator from Nebraska in conversation with him, 
there is a good deal of additional expense which was not 
expected. For instance, there is the expense involved in 
taking out two spans of a bridge and making a detour on 
that account, which cost nearly $50,000, and which was not 
estimated for at all when the original estimate was made. 
Also there has been a change in the plan as to Columbia 
Island. So there are several items involving much greater 
expense than was originally contemplated. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska got the idea that this 
amount was all for the purchase of land from me when I 
talked with him the other day, but I was in error about 
that. 

Mr. HOWELL. What proportion is for the purchase of 
land between the right of way and the river front? 

Mr. JONES. I can not tell the Senator that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it has been quite the prac- 
tice in this section of the country to make the Government 
pay an enormous price for lands of this character. I should 
be very glad to withdraw the objection to the consideration 
of this amendment, provided that portion of the money 
which it is proposed to appropriate for the purchase of 
adjacent lands shall be eliminated until such time as con- 
demnation proceedings advance to the point where Congress 
may know what is to be paid for the adjacent lands. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I have some sympathy with what the Senator 
says, but as soon as this boulevard shall have been com- 
pleted we all recognize that the price of land in the vicinity 
will go sky-high, and I think it will be much better for the 
Government to purchase whatever land is needed for the 
protection of the boulevard now than to postpone purchase 
until later, when the land will be very much more expensive. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the rise in the value of 
these lands has been fully anticipated; it always is; it is 
usually higher just prior to purchase than afterwards. I 
think that if it were understood by the owners of these 
lands—and the lands are not highly valuable for anything 
except the location of homes and villas; they are not valu- 
able for agricultural purposes 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the owners realized that whatever was 
to be paid for these parcels of land was to be reviewed by 
Congress and considered, it might have a very material 
effect in saving a considerable sum to the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I, myself, would have no objection if the 
Senator will propose an amendment providing that no part 
of this sum shall be used for the purchase of land. 

Mr. REED. O Mr. President, before that is agreed to, 
let me say it is a foregone conclusion that the construction 
of this road is going to lead to an outbreak of advertising 
signs, of hot-dog stands, and similar establishments which 
disfigure every road in the neighborhood of Washington at 
the present time. If we wait until such structures shall be 
built, and income is being derived by the landowner from 
all the cheap shanties which will be put up, we are going 
to have to pay much more for these properties than if we 
buy them as vacant land. I hope the Senator will not put 
his amendment in that form. If he wants to require every 
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piece of land to be condemned, so that we will be protected 
against any unwise and excessive payment, I will be glad 
to see him do that, and I appreciate that he is trying to 
save money for the United States; but we ought not to 
postpone action in getting title, otherwise we will have 
to pay much more money in the end, and the looks of the 
road will be spoiled in the meantime. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think it is time that 
Congress should review the amounts of money that are paid 
by the United States, even under condemnation proceedings, 
for lands in this vicinity. If the owners realize that these 
payments are going to be considered and that the amount 
thereof is going to be visaed, our chance for buying cheaper 
will be much greater, not merely in this particular instance 
but in every case. 

I am sorry I can not agree with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to the effect that the erection of hot-dog stands 
and of signs is going to increase the value of this land. It 
will rather decrease the value of the land. 

Mr. President, it will be realized that, for signs, $100 a year 
is a high payment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Having conferred with the Chief of the 
Bureau of Good Roads of the department, I think I can now 
give the Senate and the Senator some of the information 
desired. 

I am informed that the contracts for paving will amount, 
in round figures, to about $1,500,000; that the amounts that 
may be expended for the acquisition of property will prob- 
ably be between five hundred and six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, not to exceed $600,000; and the remainder will be re- 
quired in the completion of the bridges, providing for the 
unforeseen contingencies—such as the closing of the High- 
way Bridge, which already has been referred to—and the 
changes in Columbia Island. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with Gov- 
ernment construction, there seems to be the idea that esti- 
mates can be made as of one amount at one time, and later 
the department officials can come in here and get any 
amount of money they see fit. Certainly the grading and 
the paving of this highway, which has been provided for, 
was estimated for. Who is responsible for these mistakes 
in estimates? The Senate, as a board of directors, ought to 
call before them those who are making these estimates that 
are so markedly out of line. Are we going to be induced to 
go into certain enterprises by low estimates, and then those 
who made the low estimates go scot-free after we find that 
the estimates are only about 50 per cent of the cost? 

I should be very glad to accept this amendment, provided 
the amendment to the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Washington is accepted. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
and to the Senate, too, that if we do not have any more 
success in condemning this land than we have had in many 
cases in Washington during the purchase of the land for the 
Federal building program, I prefer not to have any con- 
demnations, because they have cost us more practically 
every time. There are one or two times when they did not; 
but in nearly every case the condemnation proceedings have 
cost us more when the Government of the United States has 
gone into court and asked for condemnations. 

Mr. HOWELL. But is there any reason why the respon- 
sible parties in charge should not obtain an upset price from 
those who want to dispose of their land? 

Mr. SMOOT. They ought to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator restate his amendment 
and let us see exactly what should go in? 
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Mr. JONES. I will ask the clerk to read the amendment | Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ought to say, too, that judg- 


that I have proposed to this amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Then we can see exactly what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment, the following: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended for the 
purchase of land. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senator 
will not agree to that. That is one of the most important 
features about the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. The whole proposition is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. FESS. I know it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think that under the cir- 
cumstances, as the conference committee might easily throw 
this out, I will make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

The bill is still on its second reading and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have another committee 
amendment that is recommended by the committee, and it 
is subject to a point of order. This amendment deals with 
the situation at Lynchburg, Va. 

Some time ago an appropriation of $183,000 was made for 
the acquirement of additional lands in connection with the 
public building that they have there. There had been ac- 
quired several tracts of land in the block where the public 
building now is leaving unacquired a tract that is occupied 
by the printing establishment of the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Gass. The Senator from Virginia is not at 
all anxious to dispose of his property, but the Post Office 
Department was very desirous of acquiring that tract; and 
an arrangement was practically entered into between the 
Department and the Senator from Virginia to acquire it in 
consideration of this sum of $183,000. The Senator, of 
course, would have to remove his printing plant. That would 
cost him twenty-five, thirty, or forty thousand dollars, for 
which he would get nothing. 

There seems to have been a general agreement between the 
Senator from Virginia and the Post Office Department that 
this sum of $183,000 would be accepted; but the Treasury 
Department came to the conclusion that the land would 
have to be condemned. In the condemnation proceedings, 
according to the solicitors, there would be several items of 
expense to which the Senator from Virginia would be put 
that could not be taken into consideration. It also appeared 
that there is a statute against a contract between the Gov- 
ernment and a Member of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. So, to meet the peculiar situation, the 
committee decided to recommend to the Senate for its con- 
sideration an amendment that is recommended very strongly 
by the Post Office Department; and I present this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, after line 5, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


Lynchburg, Va., post office and courthouse: There is hereby 
authorized and directed to be acquired for this project for the sum 
of $183,000, by purchase agreement with the owner notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law, subdivisions of lot 8, city block 
Nos, 214 and 216, abutting on Ninth Street and immediately ad- 
joining the property of the United States Government, including 
the building thereon. The appropriations made for this project 
under the provisions of the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, 
approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 921), and of the first deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1930, approved March 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 119), shall 
be available for payment of said sum of $183,000, to be paid in 
full settlement and release of all claims and demands of whatso- 
ever nature or character arising out of or in any manner connected 
with the acquisition hereunder authorized. The owner and oc- 
cupant of the property authorized to be acquired hereunder shall 
be afforded a reasonable time, not exceeding 12 months from the 
date of approval hereof, within which to remove his plant there- 
from and to another site. 


e| ing from the facts presented to the committee the people of 


Lynchburg are practically unanimous in desiring to have 
this property acquired as a part of the site for the public 
building. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is another amendment 
that is subject to a point of order that the committee has 
considered very carefully, and presents to the Senate with 
its recommendation. 

The reclamation situation is rather critical. Several proj- 
ects are under way by the Reclamation Service. These 
projects were undertaken when conditions indicated that 
there would be plenty of money to carry on these projects. 
Sufficient money to carry them on is not available, however. 
Unless money is made available in some way, the Govern- 
ment is going to lose a lot of money, and these projects are 
going to be delayed, to the very great damage of the settlers 
and to the reclamation works that have already been 
undertaken. 

Several years ago, I think in 1910 or 1914, we passed a 
law authorizing the turning over to the reclamation fund 
of $20,000,000, to be repaid to the Treasury after a certain 
period of time at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. The repay- 
ment of this sum began about 10 years ago; and every year 
during the last 10 years a million dollars of the reclama- 
tion funds that have come in has been turned into the 
Treasury instead of into the reclamation fund. There are 
about 10 payments still to be made. 

The committee came to the conclusion that under the 
peculiar circumstances confronting the Government and 
confronting reclamation work, it would be wise to suspend 
these payments for a period of five years. In other words, 
instead of turning over to the Treasury during the five 
years, including this fiscal year, $1,000,000 each year, the 
$1,000,000 would go into the reclamation fund to aid in 
carrying on the projects that are under way. Then, after 
five years, out of the reclamation fund we would begin to 
pay into the Treasury at the rate of a million dollars a year. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is public money loaned without 
interest to the projects? 

Mr. JONES. That is practically true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not expect to object to it. How- 
ever, we are trying to have drainage and levee districts that 
are utterly incapable of carrying on their projects refi- 
nanced, and that seems to be meeting with opposition. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that, so far as I am concerned, I have been very much in 
favor of something being worked out along those lines with 
reference to drainage, and I have been ready personally to 
cooperate to that end. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no doubt of that. I am just 
calling attention to the fact that the bill passed the Senate 
and is held up in the other House, and we can not even get 
consideration of it. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is a very important matter. 

So, Mr. President, with that statement, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, after line 9, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The annual payments required to be made from the reclamation 
fund to the general funds in the Treasury as reimbursement for 
advances made in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize advances to the ‘reclamation fund.“ 
and for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in 
reimbursement therefor, and for other purposes,” approved June 
25, 1910, as amended, are hereby suspended for a period of five 
years, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, those are all the amendments 
of the committee. 

The reading of the bill having been concluded 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on page 17 of the bill, 
commencing with line 11 and ending with line 20, is a pro- 
vision to increase the appropriation for the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. I do not want to oppose any reasonable appropria- 
tions to the Prohibition Bureau to carry out its particular 
function, but I do feel that enough money is now being 
appropriated to carry it on on the plane on which it seems 
to be the wish of the Congress that it should conduct its 
affairs. 

I would be glad to increase the amount of money a great 
deal if we are to have more enforcement; but just to put on 
15 or 20 more agents in a country with a population of 
120,000,000 is ridiculous, nothing more than a waste of public 
funds. Unless we are going to have a large prohibition 
force, which can police the whole country, providing for 20 
or 25 more employees is not going to serve any purpose 
whatsoever. 

I therefore move that all of lines 11 to 20, inclusive, on 
page 17, be stricken from the bill. In my judgment the 
Prohibition Bureau will not be helped at all by getting this 
additional money, because it is only a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask the Senator if his 
suggestion is in accordance with the Wickersham report, or 
to ask if he had looked at that report to find out what they 
had to say with reference to the matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Wickersham report, in a sentence, 
seems to admit there are a lot of bad conditions in the 
country, and they seem to feel that we ought to keep on as 
we are going in order to clear up those bad conditions. 
Just how they can reconcile the two premises I do not see. 
For my part, I have had enough of the farce, and I want to 
see the matter put into the hands of the States, where the 
people can settle it better for themselves than others can 
settle it for them. 

Mr. President, I ask that this sum of money, about $543,- 
370, be kept in the United States Treasury, it not being 
needed, and the expenditure being a waste of funds. We 
need this money for other purposes in these days of depres- 
sion a great deal more than we need to have a lot of spies 
turned loose on the people of the country, and the small 
degree of additional enforcement which will come from this 
additional half million dollars will not be a drop in the 
bucket. It is just a gesture. It does not mean anything at 
all. It is just a waste of half a million dollars, the appro- 
priation of which will not accomplish anything worth while. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that we just wasted 
$500,000 on the Wickersham Commission. What is $500,000 
more? 

What I wanted to ask the Senator was this: Is this to pay 
the salaries of employees who are now in the bureau, or is 
it to pay the salaries of new employees, and if so, for what 
period? If this amount is preserved in the bill, will it be 
deducted from the general appropriation bill which is sup- 
posed to have made provision for this bureau for 1932? 

Mr. TYDINGS. My understanding is that this appropria- 
tion is to be used in accordance with the wishes of the 
Director of the Bureau of Prohibition. He can use it to in- 
crease some salaries where he feels increases are needed, 
or he can use it to employ additional enforcement agents, 
and I believe that is the reason for it. 

We hear a lot from time to time from a great many people 
to the effect that they are not satisfied ith present dry- 
law enforcement, and whenever there is criticism of law- 
enforcement methods the answer always is to have more of 
the same kind of enforcement. People say, “We are not 
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satisfied with it,” and then Congress puts on 200 more agents 
to do the same thing, to a greater degree, about which the 
people complain. 

I want to submit to those Senators who come from States 
where prohibition is favored that in the State of Illinois last 
year the people passed on the question, Shall the eight- 
eenth amendment be repealed?” By a plurality of 2 to 1 
they voted that they wanted to have the amendment re- 
pealed. Over a million people voted for its repeal, and only 
about 500,000 voted to retain it. Senators know the answer 
in Massachusetts, where the same question was submitted. 

Are we to have a government of the people in this country, 
who will have the kind of laws they want, or are the 96 sub- 
kings sitting in the Senate to tell the people what kind of 
laws we want them to live under? If we add together the 
populations of the States where referenda have been held on 
this question, we will find that nearly half the people voted 
directly in opposition to the very philosophy we are about to 
adopt in this bill. 

It seems to me that we have gone far enough in the futile 
waste of money. There is no enforcement in the country. 
Why go on with this sham, with speak-easies all over the 
country, with graft and corruption reaching up to the ju- 
diciary in many cities, with Federal grand juries denounc- 
ing the system here, there, and everywhere, even bringing to 
light the fact that in Philadelphia one police inspector with 
a salary of $3,000 a year had $163,000 in cash in bank; an- 
other one, $75,000; another one, $64,000; and 13 captains, 
whose salaries were $2,400 a year, had cash deposits of over 
$20,000, one of them running over a hundred thousand 
dollars, in that city. 

In the city of Pittsburgh the United States Federal grand 
jury say that enforcement is impossible, because the police 
force is in rebellion against the philosophy of the law and 
will not help to support it. 

In Detroit there is the same condition. There are the 
killings in Chicago we hear about. It is justifiable nowadays 
to take human life without a trial for the commission of a 
felony. Lynch law by Congress is all it is; and when the 
accounts are related on the floor of one branch of Con- 
gress the Representatives of the people applaud the lynch- 
ing of a man, who was shot down in cold blood because he 
was suspected of committing an offense. 

How far are we to go with it? Where are we to stop? 
Who runs this Government, the people who pay the taxes 
and who elect us here, who express their views over and over 
again in opposition to what we are about to do—are they to 
be consulted; is their will to govern; or are we supermen to 
tell them the government under which they are to live? 

Think of the intemperance of the thing! Think of the 
intemperance of forcing upon the people of Illinois, not the 
wishes of the people of Illinois, but the wishes of the people, 
say, of Kansas or Texas or Maryland, as the case may be. 
It is their State; it is their local affair; and every time we 
reach out into the domain that is properly theirs, they sur- 
render up the whole thing to us, and chaos and corruption 
result in all cases. 

I believe that this amendment of mine will be defeated, 
because you can get millions of money from Congress to put 
on more prohibition agents whenever you want it, but you 
can not get a cent to rehabilitate the sick, or the depressed, 
or the farmers, or what not. You can waste it by giving it to 
a lot of prohibition agents to go around destroying the 
liberty and the freedom of the people. 

For my part, I have reached the end of the enforcement 
scheme. I am not afraid of what they may do to me in the 
future. I think the whole thing is so ridiculous—to suppose 
that five or six thousand Federal prohibition agents can po- 
lice a country of 120,000,000 citizens, scattered over an area 
2,000 miles long and about a thousand or 1,500 miles wide 
that it is not worth thinking about. 

One big city has more policemen to enforce its laws than 
we have prohibition agents for the whole United States. 
Yet we are going to put on 20 new agents, and then there 
will be no drinking, no more bootlegging, no more speak- 
easies; it is all going to stop when we spend this half million 
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dollars more! All right; spend it, if you will. For my part, 
I shall vote to Keep it in the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think we had better have 
a vote rather than enter into a discussion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand, from the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Maryland, and from the 
press, that this appropriation is sought in order to employ a 
large number of additional prohibition agents, because it is 
deemed necessary to have a larger force in various parts of 
the United States. Yet I find that $319,061 of this amount 
is to be spent in Washington. It seems to me that if my 
premise is right, this appropriation ought to be modified, 
and a smaller amount appropriated. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, according to the House hear- 
ings, the appropriation is made necessary by the transfer 
of the Prohibition Unit from the Treasury Department to 
the Department of Justice, and also to provide for 130 addi- 
tional special agents. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that provision was made 
in the 1931 appropriation act, both for the Department of 
Justice and the Treasury Department, to concentrate all of 
those who were employees of those two departments. If 
there has been a transfer—and I understand there has 
been—of the agents of those departments to the Prohibition 


Unit, the appropriations heretofore made would be available. 


for the payment of their salaries for the fiscal year 1931. 

Mr. JONES. I just take the statement made in the House 
hearings. We had no hearings with regard to it before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. There was no sug- 
gestion made that this item should be stricken out, and it 
was found that there is not an adequate amount of money 
appropriated to carry out this work, with the changed con- 
dition of things. Hence the reason for this deficiency ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have voted for all appro- 
priations asked by the Executive for the enforcement of 
prohibition laws, notwithstanding the mistakes and in- 
efficiency—putting it mildly—which have attended their en- 
forcement, but I am not satisfied that there is any necessity 
for this appropriation. It seems to me it is merely to create 
jobs for a number of persons who like the Washington 
atmosphere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, line 9, the Senator from 
New York proposes to insert the following: 

United States Military Academy: For repairs and ‘alterations to 
buildings, roads, and electric, gas, water, and sewer systems, 
$1,465,000. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that this item 
was included in the Budget estimate sent down. A proper 
showing was made by one of the officials of the War Depart- 
ment, who went up to the academy and made a personal 
inspection, and so far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, after line 10, insert: 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

For out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers and 
infants, and for other purposes,” approved January —, 1931, 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, contained in this bil] 
is an item to provide for the modernization of three battle- 
ships. The authorization for that appropriation passed the 
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Senate but has not yet passed the House of Representatives. 
The identical parliamentary situation exists concerning the 
maternity and infancy bill, and I think that if the Senate 
of the United States and the Committee on Appropriations 
can take action to provide for the appropriation of money 
for the modernization of three battleships in a situation 
where the House has not yet acted, it can likewise take 
action to provide money for the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of the maternity and infancy act. 

Mr. President, upon this amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think the Senator need ask for the 
yeas and nays. I appreciate the force of the suggestion he 
makes. Furthermore, under the rule of the Senate the 
amendment is in order, the maternity bill having been passed 
during this session of the Congress. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows the maternity bill has not 
yet been enacted into law. 

Mr. JONES. But it passed the Senate, and under the 
rule of the Senate an appropriation to carry out the pur- 
poses of a measure passed during the session is in order. 

Mr. KING. I am not challenging that construction of the 
rule, but I ask the Senator if the amount would be made 
available before the beginning of the fiscal year 1932, because 
the bureau certainly would not function until the fiscal 
year 1932. 

Mr. JONES. If we make an appropriation, of course, the 
money will be available, and they are ready to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

Mr. KING. Will there be a further deficiency bill before 
we adjourn? 

Pei JONES. There will be another general appropriation 
b 

Mr. KING. Why not pretermit the appropriation now 
when we do not know the fate of the maternity bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I ask just what is 
involved in the question? Do I understand correctly that 
if the authorization bill does not become a law then the 
appropriation will not be available? 

Mr. JONES. Of course, if the conferees finally agree on 
the $1,000,000 and it should become a law, the money would 
be available. Of course, there might not be any legislation 
to enable them to use it to carry out the purposes of the 
maternity bill. If the maternity bill does not become a law, 
there is nothing for which to use the $1,000,000. The 
amendment is in order under the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, some of the argu- 
ments which are being made against this appropriation 
would apply with equal force against the bill providing for 
the modernization of battleships. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have never heard it mentioned that 
the money for the modernization of battleships would be 
spent if the authorization bill is not passed by both Houses 
and does net become a law. We left a blank space for the 
date upon which the bill would become effective as a law, 
which would seem to indicate that if it is not approved or 
not passed the money would not become available. I have 
not heard anyone say that we could go ahead and spend 
money for the modernization of battleships which we do not 
authorize. It is significant and characteristic of this type 
of legislation that whenever there is something of this 
nature we can go ahead and spend the money, even though 
it is not authorized, because, forsooth, by a Senate rule and 
because of a bill having passed the Senate we can put the 
item in the appropriation bill; but I did not suppose for a 
minute that the money would actually be appropriated 
before the conferees finally agreed on the other measure. 

Mr. JONES. The money may be actually appropriated, 
but if the other bill does not become a law then there is 
nothing for which the money can be spent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, why are we making an 
argument here against the appropriation of money for the 
purpose of carrying the maternity bill into effect when the 
maternity bill itself is in exactly the same situation as the 
bill providing for the modernization of battleships? They 
are on all fours; their position is exactly alike. Both bills 
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have passed the Senate. What will happen to eitner one 
of them if the appropriation bill passes both Houses and the 
bills authorizing the appropriation fails? That is something 
to be settled when we get to it. There is no use crossing 
that stream in the maternity case unless we likewise want 
to cross the same stream in the battleship case. If one can 
do it, the other can do it. If it is a bad practice to appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for mothers and babies, I suppose we would 
be out of order if ve said it is bad practice to appropriate 
$30,000,000 for the rebuilding of some battleships which in 
all human probability will never fire a shot. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 18, after the amendment 
offered by Mr. La FoLLETTE, after line 10, to insert the 
following: 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

For the collection and publication of statistics of the volume 
of and changes in employment as required by the act of July 7, 
1931, “An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
create a Department of Labor, approved March 4, 1913,“ including 
personal services in the District of Columbia, $40,000. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I am sure that this item 
was omitted from the deficiency bill by inadvertence, because 
the Congress has enacted this year a law requiring the 
Labor Department to collect accurate economic informa- 
tion as to employment and unemployment. In other words, 
we have a mandate from the Congress that this information 
be collected by the Department of Labor. At the time the 
bill was before us we all recognized the necessity for the 
information as the basis of any effort to aid in the preven- 
tion or relief of unemployment. It is paralyzing the de- 
partment to have a law upon the statute books requiring 
certain things to be done and then to be given no appropria- 
tion to carry out that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the amendment concludes 
with the following words: 


Including personal services in the District of Columbia, $40,000. 


That is the whole amount involved. Does the Senator 
know what the amount will be that is to be used for personal 
services in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WAGNER. I may say that I am not an expert in 
the drafting of such amendments. I merely want to give 
the bureau the sum which has been estimated to be required, 
about $40,000, to collect between now and the beginning of 
the next fiscal year the accurate statistics relating to un- 
employment. We have the law requiring such collection and 
we have provided no facilities for carrying it out. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under the amendment the Senator has 
proposed they could use $39,000 of this money for employees 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then let us eliminate that provision of 
the amendment. The money is to be given to the bureau 
to do the work required under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they could not collect the infor- 
mation without going outside of the District of Columbia, 
and they could not prepare the information collected unless 
it is done in one of the departments. I do not know why we 
should have those words in the amendment, for personal 
services in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I think perhaps the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Davis], who has had some experience as Sec- 
retary of Labor, can enlighten the Senator, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, it is not necessary for that 
language to be in the amendment, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to the appropriation. 
What I am objecting to is the language providing that the 
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$40,000 might all be used for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. It could be done. 

Mr. DAVIS. The statistical men who will do the work in 
the field in gathering the statistics will have to come here 
for the purpose of compiling the statistics. There are not 
sufficient men in the department here to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is all right without that provi- 
sion, though. The department can spend the $40,000 outside 
for the collection of the information, and I am not objecting 
to that at all. But it seems to me the regular force here, 
after all the work is done in the collection of the statistics 
outside, could analyze the information without employing 
additional help in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS. The men who gather the statistical data 
outside of the District then come here to help those who are 
already here in analyzing and summarizing the statistics 
which they have gathered, which enables the bureau to 
handle the work without the employment of additional men 
in the District for that purpose. There is not in the bureau 
in the District a sufficient staff to compile the statistics after 
they are gathered by the outside men. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WAGNER. If the latter part of the amendment to 
which he makes objection is eliminated, will there be au- 
thorization by the department to pay men who are doing 
work in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SMOOT. From what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has just said, they want the men who make the investigation 
in the field to come into the District and help with the work 
which then must be done in the District. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true, or else there will have to be 
additional men employed to do that work in the District. It 
is just as broad as it is long so far as the expenditure of 
money is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in mind many similar cases in the 
past where an amount was made available for personal 
Services in the District of Columbia without the amount for 
that purpose being specified, and in the absence of such a 
provisions advantage has geen taken of the situation and it 
has led to great abuses, . 

Mr. WAGNER. Ithink it would be very difficult to appor- 
tion the amount between the District and the outside activi- 
ties. We will have to rely on the administrator in the 
department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply call attention to it now. I am not 
going to object. It used to be the rule in years past not to 
make such a specific provision. The practice was abused so 
unmercifully that it was finally decided that we would not 
have any more appropriations of that general character. 
This is a new work, however, and I have not any objection 
to it, but I want the situation understood. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; this is a new work under the bill which 
was introduced by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] and which passed earlier in the session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I say to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] that this work will be under 
the direction of Mr. Ethelbert Stewart. I am sure the Sena- 
tor knows Mr. Stewart is a public servant of long and 
faithful service, who certainly would not abuse any discre- 
tionary power given him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have known the gentleman referred to 
almost as many years as has the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I know that what the Senator says about him is absolutely 
true. I say again, however, that the only reason why I 
brought it to the attention of the Senate is that I do not 
want the abuse to go up again in the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with everything the Senator 
has said. I have been entirely sympathetic with his efforts 
to secure the enactment of legislation which would afford 
adequate unemployment statistics. Now we have finally 
succeeded in passing one of the three bills sponsored by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], and again it is the 
much-abused Senate which has to come forward and on its 
own initiative provide the money so we can have accurate 
information concerning unemployment in the country. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I say for Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, who will have charge of this work, that if we 
cearched the whole United States we could not get a more 
competent official. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for this particular work, I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I want to add to what the 
Senator from New York has said that during nearly 10 
years while I was Secretary of Labor not a trade organiza- 
tion, a manufacturers’ organization, or any organization of 
that kind refused to take Mr. Stewart’s statistics in the 
matter of adjusting wages. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely want to say to the 
Senator from New York that I assume the amendment is in 
order because it is authorized by existing law. Further- 
more, it is the usual custom to specify in appropriations of 
this kind the amount of money that shall be used in the 
District of Columbia. That point I think we can take care 
of in conference, however. We will probably get the advice 
of the department as to how much money they will need in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington if he proposes to finish this bill to-night? 

Mr. JONES. I desire to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, after line 10, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

There is hereby appropriated to the Treasury Department for 
the Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
any unexpended balance of which shall be available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, for cooperation with State health de- 
partments in rural sanitation, including medicines, biological 
products, personal and medical services, the sum of $3,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President > 

Mr. JONES. I think I will have to make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not subject to a point of order, and 
if the Senator. will permit me, I will explain why. This 
amendment is based upon a bill which was introduced on the 
18th of December by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
INSON]. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry this 
morning, after a hearing which was participated in by State 
health officers and by officers of the Public Health Service, 
reported unanimously an authorization of this amount in the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES. But the bill has not passed the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it has not passed the Senate; but it 
is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I think it is, if the bill has not passed the 
Senate. If the bill had passed the Senate, the amendment 
would be in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the authorization has been reported 
favorably by a standing committee of the Senate, under the 
rules it is in order. : 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
The proposed legislation affecting the item has not as yet 
been passed. If the legislation had passed at this session, 
then the amendment would be in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr, JONES. I make the point of order against the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. BARKLEY.. Mr. President, is the Chair certain that 
he is right in his ruling? I do not mean to impugn it in 
any way; but I offered this amendment after consulting the 
parliamentary clerk, who assured me that it was in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This item has not been 
reported by a standing committee of the Senate, has it? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, it has; it has been reported by a 
unanimous vote of the committee this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it on the calendar? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the report been pre- 
sented? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the report has been pre- 
sented. I reported this bill containing this identical item 
from the Committee on Agriculture this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, the report is on the 
calendar. s 

Mr. SMITH. I reported it for the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been reported but has not as yet 
been printed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It having been passed 
upon by a standing committee of the Senate, the Chair holds 
it to be in order. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask what was passed upon by a 
standing committee of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The item of $3,000,000, 
according to the statement made by the parliamentary clerk 
to the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. Was it passed upon by the committee as an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the appropriation bill 
or as a legislative act? If it has been passed upon as a leg- 
islative act, as a proposed independent law, I know of no rule 
under which it comes unless it has passed the Senate during 
this session. There is a rule of the Senate with reference 
to amendments proposed and reported by standing com- 
mittees. I do not know whether this item has been reported 
in the form of an amendment or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to Rule XVI, from which I quote as 
follows: 

Or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or 


select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an 
estimate submitted in accordance with law. 


Mr. JONES. This is an amendment, as I understand, 
while it is a legislative act which has been reported from 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair’s understand- 
ing of the statement made by the Senator from Kentucky 
is that a standing committee of the Senate, to wit, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, has authorized the 
presentation of this item. The Chair will seek informa- 
tion from the chairman of the committee on the subject. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was not present in the 
committee at the time action was taken; but I am familiar 
with the situation. A bill covering the item was introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. That bill was acted upon favorably this morning and 
reported by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was the Senator from 
Kentucky authorized by a standing committee to present 
it as an amendment to the pending measure? 

Mr. McNARY. I will have to refer that question to the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD], who was in 
charge of the committee in the absence of the regular 
chairman. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what was the inquiry pro- 
pounded by the Chair of the Senator from Oregon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was endeay- 
oring to ascertain from the chairman of the committee 
exactly what took place in the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I feel quite certain that there was no 
authorization given to any member of the committee to 
offer the item as an amendment, but there was authoriza- 
tion simply to report the bill, and the Senator from South 
Carolina was authorized to report it favorably. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what occurred. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH. It was reported in regular order as a bill 
to be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if this is a border line 
case, I think we should err on the side of humanity. I 
know nothing about the conference that was held, but if 
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the Senator from Kentucky has stated the situation accur- 
ately, as I have no doubt he has, there was a conference 
participated in by officers of the United States Public Health 
Service and health officers from various communities and 
States. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; there was a hearing before the 
Committee on Agriculture on the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. That hearing was 
participated in by Doctor Cummins, Surgeon General, and 
Doctor Draper, Assistant Surgeon General, of the Public 
Health Service and by State health officers. The committee 
authorized the bill to be reported. 

In frankness I will say that specific authority was not 
given to me by the committee to offer this item as an amend- 
ment, but I have consulted with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Oregon, and with the Senator from 
West Virginia, who was in the chair at the time the com- 
mittee acted, and other members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and they have expressed no objection 
to the offering of this as an amendment to the pending bill. 
The conditions are very emergent, and if the Senate had 
heard the testimony given to the Committee on Agriculture 
this morning, there is no sort of question but that this 
amendment would be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is now speaking to the merits of the amendment. 
Under the first paragraph of Rule XVI, the Chair, while 
agreeing with what the Senator from New York has stated 
that it is a border-line case, is of the opinion that the point 
of order must be sustained under the exact language of 
the rule, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will yield to me for just a moment, I should 
like to say that I sincerely hope in this particular case the 
Senator will not object. I want to add that an epidemic of 
pellagra and typhoid fever is already breaking out in the 
drought-affected areas. Pellagra has increased in the State 
of Kentucky 300 per cent. The State boards of health of 
one or two of the States personally, and the health officers 
of many others by letter, sought to impress upon the com- 
mittee that unless action was taken immediately there was 
a great disaster in front of the people. I sincerely hope 
that the Senator will not urge the objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, under the conditions set out 
by the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and in view of the fact that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry reported favorably a bill on this sub- 
ject this morning, I feel disposed, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to withhold the point of order and do the very 
best that can be done in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, after line 4, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Alterations and repairs to the U. S. S. Henry County: For altera- 
tions and repairs to the U. S. S. Henry County, $125,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not understand what is 
the object of the amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A steamship belonging to the United 
States was at Norfolk—— 

Mr. JONES. Oh, it relates to a steamship. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. The State of California con- 
tributed $25,000 to the Navy Department to send the vessel 
round to where it now is at Mare Island. The proposition 
now is to put it into shape as a training ship. I was given 
to understand that it was estimated for by the Budget. 
I understand the amendment I suggest is proper at this 
time. 
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Mr. JONES. When did the Budget submit an estimate 
regarding it? I thought that it was not covered by a Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of it. 5 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may be the Senator from Utah 
never heard of it, but I have called it to the attention of 
various Senators several times. In a letter from the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the Navy Department dated 
December 27, 1930 

Mr. SMOOT. Addressed to.whom? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Addressed to me. It is stated that 
the funds for this work were included in the Budget for 
1932, but were not allowed—that is to say, they have not 
been allowed in the bill which is now before us—as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that the department submit- 
ted the estimate to the Budget Bureau, but the Budget 
Bureau would not send it down here in its estimates. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I received further information that 
it had been included, though I may be in error as to that. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Moreover, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—and then I will be glad to be advised—I repeat that 
the State of California furnished the Government some 
$25,000 to make certain repairs, sending this ship to Califor- 
nia, and toward the cost of reconditioning it for use as a 
training ship. That money, I repeat, was devoted to certain 
preliminary repairs and to sending the vessel from the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard around to Mare Island, where it now is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why did California advance that money? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Because it was considered upon all 
hands that it was highly desirable to have this vessel put 
into shape as a training vessel for the purpose of training 
future seamen for the American merchant marine and the 
American Navy. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the ship now at Mare Island Navy 
Yard? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is now at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. 

It may be, Senators, that this amendment of mine is open 
to a point of order. I have heard it stated by some that it 
was at this time proper to offer it, while others have told 
me that it was subject to a point of order. I have sat here 
this afternoon and very gladly refrained from raising points 
of order because of the meritorious features of proposed 
amendments, Now I submit to those who do me the honor 
to listen that this is a meritorious amendment. The smiling 
approval of Senators here would seem to indicate that it is. 
In order to make an end of the matter, and not to delay the 
Senate, I hope that no point of order will be raised, If the 
amendment should go into conference, and gentlemen upon 
further study think it is not proper, they will so rule, and I 
shall be obliged then to trouble the Senate again when the 
next deficiency bill or the regular naval appropriation bill 
comes before us, or to delay the Senate in urging an inde- 
pendent bill. Of course, if an independent bill authorizing 
this appropriation is necessary and no such bill is passed, 
this suggested appropriation would fall and the Government 
suffer no loss. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator, I think, could well present the 
amendment in connection with. the regular naval appropri- 
ation bill. I do not think it ought to go in a bill of this 
kind. So I feel constrained to make the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. The bill is still before the Senate and is open 
to amendment. If there are no further amendments, the 
question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill 
be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill for 1932. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15256) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that it be 
read for amendment, the committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ARTICLE BY JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR ON DUAL CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there appeared in Current 
History for December, 1930, a most excellent article by 
Joseph Conrad Fehr, an international lawyer of high stand- 
ing living in Washington, dealing with the question of dual 
citizenship as an international problem. The question dis- 
cussed is a live one, because a number of countries insist 
that American citizens of foreign birth, or whose parents 
were of foreign birth, are subject to military service in such 
countries. The result is that American citizens are con- 
stantly annoyed by these claims, and some of them refrain 
from traveling abroad because of difficulties which they 
might there encounter. I am sure the article will prove 
instructive to all who are interested in this matter, and I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Current History for December, 1930] 
DUAL CITIZENSHIP AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 
By Joseph Conrad Fehr, international lawyer 


The fact that under Swiss law President Hoover is still Swiss 
and technically subject to military service in Switzerland just 
because his original ancestor, a man then going by the name of 
Huber, came to this country from Switzerland more than a hun- 
dred years ago, illustrates how serious as well as absurd the 
doctrine of dual nationality can be. 

The annoyances to United States citizens resulting from dual 
nationality have become so obnoxious that Congress on May 28, 
1928, passed a joint resolution requesting the President to nego- 
tiate with nations not yet parties to naturalization treaties with 
this country in order to protect American citizens from forced 
military or naval service when temporarily sojourning in the coun- 
tries of their own or their parents’ origin. The chief aim of this 
resolution is world-wide recognition of an individual’s right to 
voluntary expatriation from his native land and subsequent nat- 
uralization as a citizen or subject of another country, and of the 
immunity of persons born in the United States of parents having 
the nationality of another country from liability for military and 
other services in the latter. 

By way of reaction the Italian Government announced that 
henceforth her sons who are now citizens of other countries are 
free to visit in Italy in time of with exemption from 
military service. Heretofore Italy was perhaps the most obstinate 
of all the nations in declining to enter into naturalization treaties 
with the United States, because under Italian law subjects of 
Italy remain liable for military service in Italy even though 
naturalized abroad. France, Switzerland, Russia, and Turkey are 
only a few of the other countries which regard a native-born 
American citizen as a subject of their own countries because of 
his father’s original allegiance. As long as the United States 
makes the same claim concerning children born abroad of Amer- 
ican parents it is a foregone conclusion that the Department of 
State and Congress will have to make some concessions in order 
to obtain the desired result. 

While native-born or naturalized American citizens stay out of 
countries where they or their parents were born and owed orig- 
inal allegiance, they are given the full protection which the United 
States accords to all its citizens. Complications arise, however, 
when these American citizens enter the countries of their own or 
their fathers’ birth. During the World War there were thousands 
of former Italians, Frenchmen, and Russians who, though nat- 
uralized American citizens, were called to the colors by their 
native land, and the United States was practically helpless to 
prevent their impressment into such military service. In time of 
war such chaotic conditions are, of course, excusable. But when, 
in time of peace, these foreign nations assess military taxes 
against their former citizens or subjects and seek to collect them 
in the countries of their adoption, it is high time that steps be 
taken to remedy matters. Switzerland, for instance, has attached 
to her legation in Washington a tax collector specially commis- 
sioned by his Government to collect military taxes not alone from 
Swiss citizens temporarily residing in the United States but from 
naturalized Swiss-born American citizens as well. All together 
there are 13 nations that make essentially the same astonishing 
claims as Switzerland. Although the United States is by far the 
greatest sufferer on account of the dual nationality doctrine, the 


Department of State has been in a difficult position with regard 
to the matter; first, because of the lack of a naturalization treaty 
with Switzerland, and, second, because of the lack of a satisfac- 
tory agreement among nations concerning the status and obliga- 
tions of persons born in one country of parents having the 
nationality of another. 

The United States already has naturalization treaties with Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and a number of countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. Under these treaties the parties recognize 
that when one of their natives. becomes a citizen of the United 
States he thereby expatriates himself as a citizen or subject of the 
country of his birth, and vice versa. But no treaties have as yet 
been concluded with France, Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Poland, Persia, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. Meanwhile more than 100,000 former Frenchmen, 
about 100,000 former Greek subjects, nearly 1,000,000 former 
Italian subjects, approximately 100,000 former citizens of what is 
now Yugoslavia, about 10,000 former citizens of Latvia and Turkey, 
about 100,000 former subjects of the Netherlands, about 500,000 
former citizens of Poland, more than 50,000 former subjects of 
Rumania, about 1,000,000 erstwhile subjects of Russia, about 10,000 
former subjects of Spain, approximately 100,000 former citizens of 
the various cantonal governments of the Swiss Federation, and 
about 4,000 former citizens of the present Turkish Republic are 
claimed as citizens by two countries. That is to say, there are 
now in this country in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 fully nat- 
uralized American citizens whose allegiance is also claimed by 
the countries in which they were born. These figures are exclusive 
of the countless Americans born in the United States of parents 
who owe allegiance to foreign countries. These native-born Amer- 
icans are faced with dual nationality, even when their fathers 
have become American citizens by naturalization. 

An interesting case illustrative of dual nationality complications 
was recently decided by the late Judge Edwin B. Parker, sole com- 
missioner of the Tripartite Claims Commission between the United 
States and Austria and Hungary. The claimant was born in the 
United States of Austrian parents who took him back to Austria 
while still a child. Upon the outbreak of the World War he was 
subjected to suffering and privation through internment and 
then impressed into the military service of Austria-Hungary. 
Under the laws of the United States he was obviously an American 
national by birth, but under the laws of Austria he was an Aus- 
trian by reason of the nationality of his parents. The evidence 
showed that while residing within the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
in August, 1914, he was subjected to preventive arrest as a propa- 
gandist in favor of Russia and later interned and forced to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, the authorities ignoring his protestations of American 
citizenship. In 1915 and subsequently representatives of the 
United States Government in Austria endeavored unsuccessfully 
to secure the claimant's release. In July, 1916, he deserted from 
the Austrian Army and escaped into Russia, where he was held as 
a prisoner of war until the outbreak of the Kerensky revolution. 
On the strength of these facts the commissioner ruled that under 
the law of Austria, to which he had voluntarily subjected himself, 
he was an Austrian citizen and that “the Austro-Hungarian au- 
thorities were will within their rights in dealing with him as 
such.” 

The United States is also a party to the Pan American conven- 
tion of 1906 which undertook to fix the status of naturalized citi- 
zens who again take up their residence in the country of their 
origin. This convention is adhered to by Ecuador, Paraguay, Co- 
lombia, Honduras, Panama, Peru, Salvador, Costa Rica, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, Nicaragua, Brazil, 
and Chile. Many citizenship complications characteristic of our 
relations with European nations have been avoided through this 
convention. Its provisions are similar in substance to those of 
the naturalization treaties. 

The United States is, furthermore, entitled to the advantage of 
the provision contained in the treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, 
and Trianon, which put an end to the World War and guaranteed 
the recognition by Germany, Austria, and Hungary of the nat- 
uralization of their former nationals in other countries. In view 
of the fact that France, Italy, and Switzerland are the countries 
which afford the principal complaints with respect to forced mili- 
tary service and military taxes, to the great annoyance of Ameri- 
can citizens of Italian, French, or Swiss origin, no real progress 
can be made until these countries are willing to adopt the policy 
which the United States and Great Britain have long since ac- 
cepted in principle. 

The World War served to demonstrate in wholesale fashion the 
many diverse nationality absurdities by reason of the dual na- 
tionality doctrine. Obviously it is unsound to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between native-born citizens, on the one hand, and nat- 
uralized citizens on the other, and for a government to grant cer- 
tain rights and privileges to the one class of citizens and not to 
the other. Nevertheless, the international conference of lawyers 
which met at The Hague last March under the auspices of the 
League of Nations failed to reach an ent satisfactory to the 
United States concerning termination of dual nationali and the 
status of naturalized citizens, in spite of the strong leas put 
forward by the United States representatives. However, the con- 
ference adopted a special convention under which persons born 
with the nationality of two countries shall, while residing in one 
of them, be exempt from the performance of military service in 
the other. It is believed that this convention, the adoption of 
which was due largely to the arguments of the United States 
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delegates in the nationality committees, if signed by the United 
States would benefit thousands of persons born in the United 
States and continuing to reside in this country. 


RECESS 
Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 
` The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 23, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 21), 1931 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

David Burrell, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 

at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Peter G. Johnston, deceased. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Muir Stephen Fairchild, Air Corps, from 
January 15, 1931. 

First Lieut. James Gradon Taylor, Air Corps, from Jan- 
uary 19, 1931. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Nicholas Joseph Robinson, Infantry, from 
January 15, 1931. 

Second Lieut. John Murphy Willems, Field Artillery, from 
January 19, 1931. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Charles Francis Shook, Medical Corps, from Jan- 

uary 17, 1931. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of major 
Chaplain Julius Joseph Babst, from January 19, 1931. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 21), 1931 
CONSULS GENERAL 


Lucien Memminger to be consul general. 
Willys R. Peck to be consul general. 


VICE CONSUL OF CAREER 


Shiras Morris, jr., to be vice consul of career. 
C. Burke Elbrick to be vice consul of career. 


SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Burton Y. Berry to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
C. Burke Elbrick to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
Warren H. Kelchner to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 
Shiras Morris, jr., to be secretary in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice. 
Maurice L. Stafford to be secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service. 
George P. Waller to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
ForEIGN SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED 
Shiras Morris, jr., to be Foreign Service officer, unclassified. 
C. Burke Elbrick to be Foreign Service officer, unclassified. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Luther Weedin to be commissioner of immigration, port 
of Seattle, Wash. 
Coast GUARD 
John S. Merriman, jr., to be lieutenant (temporary). 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


J. Whitaker Thompson to be United States circuit judge, 
third circuit. 
Willia H. Sawtelle to be United States circuit judge, 
ninth circuit. 
JUDGE UNITED STATES Customs COURT 
David H. Kincheloe to be judge United States Customs 
Court, 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Frank Martinez to be United States attorney, district of 
Porto Rico. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Herbert E. L. Toombs to be United States marshal south- 
ern district of Texas. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 
Albert G. Stubblefield to be register of the land office, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
William Ashley to be register of the land office, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Brice Pursell Disque to be brigadier general, reserve. 
Hugh Samuel Johnson to be brigadier general, reserve. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 
Harold Hanson Twitchell. Saunders Murray. 


Kenneth George Gould. William Henry Christian, jr. 
Richard Love Daniel. Otto Leonard Churney. 
Thomas James Hartford. Henry Clay Chenault. 


Paul Herbert Martin. 
TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Lieut. Col. Sherman Miles to field artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Richard Wilde Walker to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Carl Carlton Jones to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

William Ducachet Geary to be lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery. 

Emil Pehr Pierson to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Robert Graham Forsythe to be major, Signal Corps. 

Orsen Everett Paxton to be major, Infantry. 

George Washington Polk, jr., to be captain, Air Corps. 

Francis Herron Jack, jr., to be captain, Infantry. 

Devereux Maitland Myers to be captain, Air Corps. 

Alfred Warrington Marriner to be captain, Air Corps. 

Guy Harrison Gale to be captain, Air Corps. 

Meredith Cornwell Noble to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Henry McManus, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Leo Francis Kengla, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Emmett Burns to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

John Amos Hall to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Donald Janser Bailey to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Clarence Constantin Olson to be major, Dental Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


George L. Weyler to be commander. 

William H. Hartt, jr., to be lieutenant commander. 
Junius L. Cotten to be lieutenant commander. 
Christopher C. Miller to be lieutenant commander. 
Richard W. Ruble to be lieutenant. 

Charles F. Coe to be lieutenant. 

Aaron P. Storrs, 3d, to be lieutenant. 

Charles J. Zondorak to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Frederick C. Marggraff, jr., to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Milton A. Nation to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Marshall L. Smith to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
James J. McKinstry to be assistant paymaster. 
Harold P. Richards to be assistant paymaster. 
Theodore S. Dukeshire to be assistant paymaster. 
Albert B. Corby to be assistant paymaster. 

Carl Allen to be chief boatswain. 

John L. Hunter to be chief boatswain. 

William F. Lewis to be chief boatswain. 

Clarence L. Foushee to be chief boatswain. 

John F. King to be chief boatswain. 

William L. Hickey to be chief boatswain. 

John D. Cross to be chief boatswain. 

George F. Little to be chief electrician. 

Albert J. Smith to be chief radio electrician. 

Edwin Hanna to be chief radio electrician. 
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Posr MASTERS 

ALABAMA 
Lillie C. Hays, Abbeville. 
Margaret E. Stephens, Attalla. 
William L. Power, Blountsville. 
John M. Stapleton, Foley. 
Addie M. Cannon, Mount Vernon. 
Thomas F. Adams, Ragland. 
John R. Harris, Wadley. 

ARKANSAS 


William B. Owen, Alma. 
Leon E. Tennyson, Arkadelphia. 
Hiram S. Irwin, Clarendon. 
James S. Burnett, Clinton. 
Edgar H. Finch, Crossett. 
Dennis M. Lee, Flippin. 
Randolph M. Jordan, Fordyce. 
William B. Pape, Fort Smith. 
George H. Rule, jr., Lonoke. 
Robert B. Cox, Prairie Grove. 
ARIZONA 
Burl A. Willmoth, Wickenburg. 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles A. Osborn, Atwater. 
Alice McNamee, Castroville. 
Edward J. Lewis, Compton. 
George B. Tantau, Exeter. 
Frederick Weik, Glendora. 
Frank L. Powell, Lemoore. 
Kathleen M. Fleming, Lincoln. 
Charles K. Niblack, North Hollywood. 
Carrie V. Stoute, Saratoga. 
Jessica H. Wright, Sierra Madre. 
Emma S. Gillum, Summerland. 
Frederick W. Brinker, Temple City. 
Grace P. Johnson, Windsor. 
COLORADO 


Agnes M. Ward, Bennett. 
Gerald H. Denio, Eaton. 
Frederick H. Leach, Idaho Springs. 
CONNECTICUT 
William J. Reel, Canaan. 
Howard J. Stanclift, jr., New Hartford. 
William G. Mock, New Milford. 
Hervey W. Wheeler, Newtown. 
W. Gardiner Davis, Pomfret Center. 
Norman C. Kruer, Shelton. 
George L. Benedict, Winsted. 
Dorothy S. Phillips, Woodmont. 
DELAWARE 
Ebe H. Chandler, Dagsboro. 
FLORIDA 
Charles R. Lee, Clearwater. 
Ninnian A. Little, Grand Island. 
Herbert E. Ross, Jacksonville. 
Mary E. Edwards, Lloyd. 
Richard M. Hall, St. Petersburg. 
Annie B. Locke, Titusville. 
Thomas H. Milton, Trenton. 
Benjamin F. Hargis, Umatilla. 
GEORGIA 
Edward B. Miller, Calhoun. 
_ IDAHO 
Louis W. Thrailkill, Boise. 
Claude A. McPherson, Wilder. 
ILLINOIS 
Evelyn E. Weber, Amboy. 
Benjamin F. Helfers, Arlington Heights. 
Cleo Preston, Arrowsmith. 
James H. Truesdale, Bunker Hill. 
Merle C. Champion, Byron. 


Hanson A. Garner, Chandlerville. 
Howard N. Gillespie, Chenoa. 
Thomas F. Olsen, De Kalb. 
Philip W. Maxeiner, Dorchester. 
Henry W. Schwartz, Dupo. 
Harry S. Farmer, Farmer City. 
Reuben A. Gumbel, Forest City. 
Peter H. Conzet, Greenup. 
Bertha Harvey, Griggsville. 
Walter J. Holt, Hanna City. 
Thomas H. Plemon, Jonesboro. 
John A. Dausmann, Lebanon. 
Mary G. Lawless, Loraine. 
Milton G. Hartenbower, Lostant. 
Walter W. Ward, Maroa. 
Benjamin S. Price, Mount Morris. 
John Lawrence, jr., O Fallon. 
Henry E. Farnam, Pawnee. 
Robert H. Christen, Pecatonica. 
Daisy A. Nieman, Philo. 

Lucian D. Lyons, St. David. 
Charles L. Tanner, Saunemin. 
James W. Maddin, Sheldon. 

Hazel M. Riber, South Pekin. 
William F. Hemenway, Sycamore. 


INDIANA 


Charles O. Krise, Auburn. 
John N. Wright, Edwardsport. 
William A. Carson, Glenwood. 
Hattie M. Craw, Jonesboro. 
Garrett W. Gossard, Kempton. 
Jesse E. Harvey, Markle. 
Ralph W. Gaylor, Mishawaka. 
Thomas J. Jackson, New Albany. 
Earl O. Whitmire, Paoli. 
Lee Herr, Tell City. 
Orville B. Kilmer, Warsaw. 
IOWA 
Frank B. Moreland, Ackley. 
William G. Wood, Albia. 
Anna Reardon, Auburn. 
Bertha Zadow, Blencoe. 
Jesse A. Barnes, Brooklyn. 
Henry C. Haynes, Centerville. 
Blinn N. Smith, Coon Rapids. 
Charles S. Lewis, Davenport. 
John F. Schoof, Denver. 
Otto W. Bierkamp, Durant. 
Albert R. Kullmer, Dysart. 
Benjamin S. Borwey, Eagle Grove. 
George F. Monroe, Fairbank. 
Charles A. Frisbee, Garner. 


Carrie Andersen, Hancock. 


Guy A. Whitney, Hubbard. 
Smiley B. Hedges, Kellerton. 
Albert Lille, Lake View. 
George Banger, La Porte City. 
Arvin C. Sands, Mallard. 
Rush A. Culver, Manly. 
Maurice E. Atkins, Milton. 
Harry J. Perrin, Monroe. 
Oscar J. Houstman, Olin. 
Raymond S. Blair, Parkersburg. 
Leslie H. Bell, Paullina. 
Willis G. Smith, Rock Rapids. 
August Rickert, Schleswig. 
Baty K. Bradfield, Spirit Lake. 
Linn L. Smith, Webb. 

KANSAS 


Frank H. Hanson, Haddam. 
David W. Naill, Herington. 
William R. Waring, Hope. 
Austin Kimzey, Howard. 
Gordon K. Logan, Kirwin. 
Joseph A. Trudell, Morganyille. 
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Winifred Hamilton, Solomon. 

William A. Walt, Thayer. 

Lee Mobley, Weir. 

Nettie M. Cox, Wellington. 
KENTUCKY 

Carey C. Compton, Benham. 

Gertrude Stuteville, Bonnieville. 

David C. Hopper, Russell Springs. 

Thomas H. Hickey, Williamsburg. 
LOUISIANA 


Howard G. Allen, Dubach. 
Edward L. Mire, Laplace. 
Edward J. Sowar, Norwood. 
Leslie M. Hill, Pitkin. 
Alexander E. Harding, Slidell. 
Myrtle K. Abell, Welsh. 
MAINE 
Nellie B. Jordan, Cumberland Center. 
Wilford E. Slater, Dexter. 
Preston N. Burleigh, Houlton. 
Cecil E. Sadler, Limerick. 
Edward I. Waddell, Presque Isle. 
Jessie E. Nottage, Solon. 
Robert J. Dyer, Turner. 
Harry M. Robinson, Warren. 
MARYLAND 
H. Vincent Flook, Boonsboro. 
Elmer W. Sterling, Church Hill. 
Walter W. Flanigan, Deer Park. 
George M. Evans, Elkton. 
Lawrence M. Taylor, Perryman. 
Mary C. Worley, Riverdale. 
Charles M. Jones, Rockville. 
Howard J. Fehl, Smithsburg. 
Ethel V. Van Fossen, Walkersville. 
Henry J. Norris, Whiteford. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John C. Angus, Andover. 
Fred S. Black, Auburn. 
Joseph E. Herrick, Beverly. 
Lucius E. Estey, Brookfield. 
John B. Rose, Chester. 
Horace W. Collamore, East Bridgewater. 
Charles E. Goodhue, Ipswich. 
John H. Baker, Marlboro. 
William Stockwell, Maynard. 
Annie E. Cronin, North Wilmington. 
Robert M. Lowe, Rockport. 
Albert Pierce, Salem. . 
Merton Z. Woodward, Shelburne Falls. 
Douglas H. Knowlton, South Hamilton. 
Silas D. Reed, Taunton. 
Elizabeth M. Pendergast, West Acton. 
James F. Healy, Worcester. 
MICHIGAN 
Adam B. Greenawalt, Cassopolis. 
Bert A. Dickerson, Constantine. 
Henry Bristow, Flat Rock. 
Henry F. Voelker, Ionia. 
Etta R. DeMotte, Memphis. 
Ira J. Stephens, Mendon. 
Ida L. Sherman, Pullman. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ella H. Byrd, Parchman. 
MISSOURI 


Melvin J. Kelley, Annapolis. 

Jesse W. Brown, Crane. 

William T. Thompson, Eugene. 
Clarence Wehrle, Eureka. 

Howard H. Morse, Excelsior Springs. 
Edward W. Stiegemeyer. Gray Summit. 
Arden R. Workman, Lockwood. 
Lawrence L. Hahn, Marble Hill. 


Frank A. Stiles, Rockport. 
William H. Roster, St. James. 
Emanuel S. Lawbaugh, St. Marys. 


MONTANA 
Edwin Grafton, Billings. 
Robert H. Michaels, Miles City. 
Ernest C. Robinson, Wyola. 


NEBRASKA 


Earl S. Murray, Bloomington. 
William H. Willis, Bridgeport. 
George T. Tunnicliff, Burwell. 
Kathrene Patrick, Ericson. 
Thomas Pierson, Overton. 
Roscoe Buck, Springview. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lena K. Smith, Lancaster. 


NEW JERSEY 


Benjamin Elwell, Bridgeton. 
Ada E. Holmes, Sayreville. 


NEW YORK 


George W. Unger, sr., Atlanta. 
Wright B. Drumm, Chatham. 
Wilbur S. Oles, Delhi. 

John L. Mahalish, Hillburn, 

William D. Walling, Hudson Falls. 
John R. Baldwin, Livingston Manor. 
Franklin H. Sheldon, Middleport. 
Scott E. Gage, Morris. 

Raymond M. Darling, Northport. 
Charles W. Nash, Point O’Woods. 
William Sanford, Savona. 

George F. Hendricks, Sodus. 

George Anderson, Thornwood. 
Clarence R. Stone, Valley Cottage. 
Arthur F. Crandall, Wappingers Falls. 
Gertrude M. Ackert, West Park. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


George M. Baker, Bakersville. 
Riley W. King, Candler. 
James E. Correll, China Grove. 
Walter G. Petree, Danbury. 
Mrs. Ezra Wyatt, Hobgood. 
Otis P. Brower, Liberty. 
Nollie M. Patton, Morganton. 
Roy F. Shupp, New Bern. 
John L. Dixon, Oriental. 
Sion D. Johnson, Pittsboro. 
Blanche S. Wilson, Warsaw. 
David Smith, Whiteville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Frank W. Lovestrom, Adams. 
Ollie M. Burgum, Arthur. 
Maude I. Burbeck, Cathay. 
Ben Amundson, Coleharbor. 
August M. Bruschwein, Driscoll. 
Harry M. Pippin, Halliday. 
David J. Holt, La Moure. 
George T. Elliott, Leonard. 
John V. Kuhn, Richardton. 
Grace M. Anderson, Selfridge. 
Minnie Alexander, Sherwood. 


OHIO 


Annie Turvey, Amsterdam. 

Fern G. Chase, Archbold. 

Mabel T. Hunter, Avon Lake. 
Herbert Newhard, sr., Carey. 
Howard B. Kurtz, Conneaut. 

Maude H. Scott, Newcomerstown. 
John W. Mathias, New Philadelphia. 
Arthur G. Williams, Perrysburg. 
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OKLAHOMA 


William J. Pattison, Collinsville. 
Harold W. Amis, Covington. 
Lloyd D. Truitt, Helena. 

Nellie E. Vincent, Mutual. 
Ulysses S. Curry, Newkirk. 
Warden F. Rollins, Noble. 
William H. McKinley, Pondcreek. 
Nora R. Dennis, Sperry. 


Thomas B. Fessenger, Wynne Wood. 


OREGON 


Adam H. Knight, Canby. 
Annie S. Clifford, Molalla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arthur J. Argall, Braddock. 
Thomas E. Sheridan, Curwensville. 
Samuel B. Daniels, Emlenton. 
Isaac W. Edgar, Glenshaw. 
Kenneth B. Barnes, Harrisville. 
Aleda U. Shumaker, Jerome. 

Irvin Y. Baringer, Perkasie. 

Ralph P. Holloway, Pottstown. 
Henry X. Daugherty, Red Hill. 
Ade F. Nichols, Shinglehouse. 
Arthur E. Foster, Thompson. 
Joseph C. Scowden, Tionesta. 
John F. Hawbaker, West Fairview. 
George F. Eisenhower, West Lawn. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Walter T. Barron, Fort Mill. 
Horace M. Watkins, Ridge Spring. 


TENNESSEE 


Everett R. Doolittle, Madison. 
Mattie S. Luther, Madisonville. 
Robert O. Greene, Troy. 

TEXAS 


William A. Gatlin, Lakeview. 
Jason J. Moy, Sourlake. 
Hubert D. Boyd, Southland. 
John B. Graham, Waxahachie. 


UTAH 
John E. Chadwick, American Fork. 
VERMONT 


Frank E. Howe, Bennington. 

Lewis S. Richardson, Chester Depot. 
Charles F, McKenna, Montpelier. 
Orrin H. Jones, Wilmington. 


WASHINGTON 


Robin A. Runyan, Ariel. 

Jesse R. Imus, Chehalis. 

Edith M. Lindgren, Cosmopolis. 
Mark L. Durrell, Deer Park. 
Mabel M. Risedorph, Kent. 
Edward Van Dyke, Lake Stevens. 
Alfred Polson, Mount Vernon. 
Frank S. Clem, Olympia. 
William R. Cox, Pasco. 

Charles E. Rathbun, Pomeroy. 


Marion J. Rood, Richmond Highlands, 


Robert E. Gordon, Silverdale. 
Alla G. Thomas, Soap Lake. 
Selina Laughlin, Vader. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


E. Chase Bare, Alderson. 
Marye H. Cooper, Elbert. 
Homer B. Lynch, Gormania. 
Claude W. Harris, Kimball. 
Harry R. Adams, Spencer. 
Curtis K. Stem, Weirton. 
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WISCONSIN 
William W. Winchester, Amery. 
Peter E. Korb, Boyd. 
Otto C. Nienas, Camp Douglas. 
Grant E. Denison, Carrollsville. 
Imogene Croghan, Cascade. 
John A. Mathys, Casco. 
Edwin H. Jost, Cleveland. 
Clara M. Johnson, Ettrick. 
Ferdinand A. Nierode, Grafton. 
William Kotvis, Hillsboro. 
Lewis M. Smith, Jefferson. 
Gilbert J. Grell, Johnson Creek. 
Roland Harpt, Mishicot. 
Charles R. Roskie, Montello. 
George W. Taft, Necedah. 
Charles S. Brent, Oconomowoc. 
Orris O. Smith, Pardeeville. 
Henry F. Delles, Port Washington. 
Elmer E. Haight, Poynette. 
David R. Fryklund, Prentice. 
Emil Klentz, Reeseville. 
Cora L. Schultz, Rio. 
Margaret E. Glassow, Schofield. 
Otto A. Olson, Star Prairie. 
Hilary L. Haessly, Theresa. 
Hall L. Brooks, Tomahawk. 
Oscar C. Wertheimer, Watertown. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 
22 (legislative day of January 21), 1931 


John S. Jennings to be postmaster at St. George in the 
State of South Carolina. ; 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1931 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou who art the Vine and the Wonder, keep us this day 
in the folds of peace and cooperation. Stimulate us with 
lofty thoughts that neither harsh tongue nor rash judgments 
shall prevail or disturb. The cloud of resentment, may it 
not darken our brows; the song of hate, may it not fall from 
our lips; the scrofula of unchastity, may it not nurse in our 
bosoms. Blessed Lord, take us and shield us, and if un- 
worthy rebuke us; if our aims are low challenge them and 
spare us from the regretful way that ends in failure. When 
our own little earth breaks up, let the heavens open. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the town of McGregor, Iowa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 14675. An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression; and 
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S. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution making applicable for the 
year 1931 the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1930, for relief to farmers in the flood and/or 
drought stricken areas. 


REPEAL OF SURTAXES ON INTEREST DERIVED ON LIBERTY BONDS 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing 
therein a statement issued by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HuLL] January 21, 1931, on the matter of pro- 
viding for the permanent repeal and abandonment of sur- 
taxes on income derived from Liberty bonds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a statement issued by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Hutu]. Is there objection? s 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


I was surprised to learn that the Committee on Ways and 
Means on yesterday voted to report favorably a House bill pro- 
viding for the permanent repeal and abandonment of surtaxes 
on the interest derived from Liberty bonds. Due to a misunder- 
standing as to the day on which the committee was to meet, I was 
not present at yesterday’s meeting. Without any hearing of any 
consequence it is proposed suddenly to uproot and repudiate our 
long established national policy of opposition to tax-exempt 
securities generally. 

This sudden change of front comes at a stage when the States 
and municipalities have reached a point in making swollen ex- 
penditures through vast bond issues largely tax exempt, when 
there is a real opportunity for reexamination by the State and 
local governments of their patently unsound policy of issuing tax- 
free securities and a return to the wise and always sound policy 
of taxation of all securities and opposition generally to tax exemp- 
tions. A policy of issuing tax-exempt securities greatly encour- 
ages reckless and extravagant expenditures, and these result in 
repudiation or default of bonds and bonded interest on a large 
scale in times of protracted business distress and panic. 

The leadership of the Federal Government was never more im- 
portant in support of the doctrine of opposition to tax exemptions 
than at this time. The Federal officials set a fine example in the 
fight waged in 1922-23 in support of the policy of taxation of all 
Federal, State, and local securities. The soundest, most logical, 
and most conclusive reasons were then given in support of this 
time-honored doctrine. Upon what pretext can it now be care- 
lessly abandoned by our same Federal spokesmen? 

It was then asserted by Secretary Mellon in a letter. to the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee on February 16, 
1923, when he said that there could not be well obscured the main 
facts in the situation, viz, that the continued issues of tax exempt 
securities is building up i constantly growing mass of privately 
held property exempt from all taxation; that tax exemption in a 
democracy such as ours is repugnant to every constitutional prin- 
ciple, since it tends to create a class in the community which 
can not be reached for tax purposes and necessarily increases the 
burden of taxation on property and incomes that remain taxable; 
and that it is absolutely inconsistent with any system of gradu- 
ated income surtaxes to provide at the same time securities which 
are fully exempt from all taxation, since the exemption will 
sooner or later defeat at least all the higher graduations and will 
always be worth far more to the wealthier taxpayers than to the 
small ones. The doctrine was further asserted by our Federal 
spokesmen in 1922-23, that tax-exempt securities must inevitably 
destroy the progressive income tax, and so forth. 

No condition is plainer than that receivers of large incomes who 
are always seeking reduction of surtax rates are just as well 
pleased when failing in this they are able to secure tax-exempt 
securities in lieu of securities subject to surtax. It is identically 
the same, therefore, to a corresponding extent, if the 
were asking Congress further to reduce the surtax rate while leav- 
ing intact the surtax on Liberty bonds interest. This proposal, 
therefore, is an outright and overt challenge to the doctrine of 
progressive or graduated income taxation. The next move will be 
further to reduce surtaxes with the object of their gradual removal 
and the substitution of gross sales taxes, such as was attempted 
in 1921-22. 

I would deal with tax-exempt securities of States by leaving to 
them, individually and collectively, the function of imposing a 
surtax corresponding to that on Federal bonds by means of a uni- 
form surtax law enacted by all the States, as in the case of the 
present uniform negotiable instrument and similar State laws. 

The National Industrial Conference Board published a book in 
1925 showing that the full value of property exempt from taxation, 
both as to principal and income, had reached the stupendous 
figure of $55,500,000,000. I dare say that this amount, with gov- 
ernmental securities included, will to-day approach $75,000,000,000. 
The time undoubtedly has come when the reckless policy by gov- 
ernmental agencies of issuing mountains of tax-exempt securities, 
thereby creating a privileged class of persons, privileged solely be- 
cause of the amount of money they possess, should come to a halt. 

Neither this country nor any democratic country can afford to 
create a great idle and lazy class, living along on tax-exempt 
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income. The mere fact that for the time being there might be a 
little margin of difference between the price at which the Federal 
Government can market its securities subject to surtax, compared 
with that at which tax-exempt State and local bonds are marketed, 
should readily be dismissed in the face of the broad and funda- 
mental policy to the contrary. Both Federal and State tax rates 
and tax methods are constantly changing. The Federal income 
surtax rates have ranged from a maximum of 20 per cent to 65 per 
cent within the past 15 years. The States must soon reform most 
of their systems in order to make more equitable the outrageous 
general property tax methods. It would be calamitous and tragic 
just at the time when the States will probably be driven away 
from the policy of tax exemption of their securities in order to 
devise equitable systems af taxation according to the doctrine of 
ability to pay, for the Federal Government to lead a movement 
still further in the direction of wider and more permanent tax 
exemption. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 15 minutes upon the 
prohibition question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 15 minutes on the 
prohibition question. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, we have an agreement with the gentlemen 
who are interested in fhe bill now before the House, carry- 
ing appropriations for the enforcement of the prohibition 
law, as to time to be devoted to the discussion of that sub- 
ject. It seems to me that the gentleman ought not to 
take more time in the House at this time. 

Mr. TILSON. Would the gentleman be willing to take 
the time after we get into the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am acting in accordance with 
the request of the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We have a tentative under- 
standing that so much time will be allotted to the two sides 
for the discussion of this quéstion, to be divided equally. 
I think all feel that we have been very liberal in this matter. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the 
gentleman from Illinois is not taking a part in any prohi- 
bition amendments or otherwise. He merely wants to bring 
out a few facts in respect to the liquor question. 

Mr. TILSON. It is only a question of whether he should 
take the time now or wait for a couple of minutes until 
we can get into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have been trying to get some time here for the last few 
days to discuss veterans’ legislation. I have been trying to 
get some time for the last week to discuss the measure now 
before the committee to pay off the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates. I am not going to object to the gentleman’s request, 
but I serve notice on the House now that if you are going 
to deny us the right to talk on veterans’ legislation, and 
then yield for unlimited discussion on other matters, we 
may make ourselves heard. 

Mr. SNELL. How many times has the gentleman dis- 
cussed veterans’ legislation during this session of Congress? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Mississippi has not 
been able to discuss this proposition at all except for about 
three minutes, and the gentleman from New York would 
know that if he had been here all the time. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I have been here right along and have 
heard the legislation discussed almost every day since we 
have convened. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman may have done it, but I 
have my doubts, unless he heard things that I did not hear. 
The matter has been discussed every day. Besides that we 
are making an attempt now to get some hearings not only 
before the Veterans’ Committee, but before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I serve notice on the membership of 
the House that if you are going to take up time to discuss 
other matters, we are going to at least demand sufficient 
time to discuss this very material matter, in which the coun- 
try is vitally interested. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Permit me to suggest to the gentleman 
that this appropriation bill will be followed by the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, which makes appropriation for 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know a little more about this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, we are getting nowhere. 
I demand the regular order. I object to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

SITTING OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that during the balance of this week the Committee on 
Expenditures be permited to sit during the afternoons, be- 
ginning to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Expenditures be 
permitted to sit during the sessions of the House to-morrow 
afternoon and during the rest of the afternoons of the week. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 

solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 

(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments 

of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 

Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. RAMSEYER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

For clerical assistance and traveling and office expenses, $3,660. 

Total, $11,060. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. Hur! 
may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

A FEASIBLE PLAN FOR THE SOLUTION OF THE PROHIBITION QUESTION 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the speech I am 
about to deliver was prepared a month and a half ago and it 
is an expression of my honest opinion of the prohibition 
question, based upon practical experience along this line. I 
am surprised to note how well it harmonizes with the report 
of the Wickersham commission. 

The voters in the fall election of 1930 spoke in no uncer- 
tain terms against the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead law. In other words, prohibition, as it now exists in 
the United States, has been tried at the bar of public opin- 
ion and proven to be, in the minds of every thinking person, 
unenforceable. The time has come when the honor of the 
United States is at stake, and this law must be changed. 

I do not intend to be prejudiced in my statement, either 
for the wet side or the dry side of this question, but to 
present true facts as near as I can determine them, so that 
the Congress may have the benefit of my experience and 
thought. I believe it my duty as an American citizen to be 
of service to the Congress and the people in regard to a 
law that is dragging the United States into a series of com- 
plications which, if it continues, may bring on a revolution 
in this country. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

The prohibition law went into effect in the United States 
January 16, 1920. Previous to that time the manufacture of 
whiskies, spirits, gin, alcohol, and rum was conducted under 
the supervision of the United States Government. Beer and 
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wine were manufactured in the same manner. So there was 
then a governmental control over all intoxicating liquors. 

Since the prohibition law went into effect all of these 
agencies, which were law-abiding, have been dispensed with, 
and the process of distillation and brewing has been carried 
on surreptitiously by criminals and the worst element of citi- 
zenship that we have in these United States. It has been an 
easy matter for them to make a product that would intoxi- 
cate, to hide it away, to sell it without the Government’s 
permission, and this has done much to corrupt and destroy 
the moral fiber of our citizens. 


WHISKY 


In analyzing the situation, before the prohibition law went 
into effect and as it is to-day, I am astonished at the actual 
figures that are produced by actuaries who have convinced 
me of their correctness. 

In order to draw comparisons, I will take the actual fig- 
ures of an average of all of the straight whiskies manufac- 
tured in a 4-year period which were the banner years of 
distilling. This average of straight whiskies amounts to 
62,535,946 proof gallons per year. This does not include the 
manufacture of spirits and alcohol, and neither am I includ- 
ing them in my figures as of to-day. It seems easier to draw 
a comparison on the manufacture and consumption of 100- 
proof spirits or drinkable whisky. 

In making up these figures, I take simply one product 
that the majority of the proof spirits are made from at the 
present time—corn sugar. 

In 1919 there were manufactured 157,276,422 pounds of 
corn sugar, as against 896,986,000 pounds in 1929. There 
have been practically no new uses for corn sugar except a 
small amount in the rayon industry. Therefore, it is esti- 
mated that over 600,000,000 pounds of corn sugar were 
available for distillation, and this would produce at least 
61,000,000 gallons of drinkable whisky. In addition to this, 
there can be no doubt but what large quantities of drinkable 
whisky have been made from corn, rye, beet sugar, molasses, 
potatoes, grain mash, and illegally diverted alcohol. So, 
gentlemen, you have here a production of whisky before pro- 
hibition on an average of 62,535,946 gallons a year, and here 
we have shown by indisputable figures an annual output of 
an equal amount of drinkable whisky made from one com- 
modity under the Volstead law. 


WINE 


The Department of Agriculture shows by official figures 
that the wine-grape acreage of California increased from 
97,000 acres in 1919 to 174,374 acres in 1926. These grapes 
were used exclusively to make wine and are not used for 
other purposes. 

In addition to the wine-grape-growing industry in Cali- 
fornia, it was largely increased in all other parts of the 
country. 

BEER 

It seems impossible to find any accurate figures in regard 
to the amount of illicit beer sold in the United States, but 
the output must reach enormous figures, for it is common 
knowledge that the profit derived from the sale of beer is 
the basis of the bootleggers’ prosperity. We do know that 
the State of Michigan collects great sums in taxes from the 
manufacture of malt and wort, which can be immediately 
transformed into beer, and the National Government is 
helpless to halt the business. 

SMUGGLED LIQUOR 

The Prohibition Bureau bases its statistics on smuggling 
of spirits on Canadian exports to the United States and the 
increase in the imports of liquors at West Indian and Cen- 
tral American ports. On this basis the Prohibition Bureau 
estimates the total amount of liquor smuggled into this 
country at about 5,000,000 gallons. 

In 1914 the total amount of all imported spirits amounted 
to 4,000,000 gallons, and that was the largest amount ever 
imported into this country in any one year. However, esti- 
mates show there are now at least 20,000,000 gallons smug- 
gled into the country as against 4,000,000. Consequently 
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prohibition has increased the use of imported liquors by five 
times the amount used during the years previous to the 
prohibition law. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE FARMER 


Under prohibition there has grown up an alcohol combine 
in this country controlled by the blackstrap molasses trust 
of London, England, a world-wide combination which makes 
the price on blackstrap throughout the world. Blackstrap 
has taken the place of corn for the manufacture of alcohol 
in the United States and has deprived the farmer of the 
sale of 40,000,000 bushels of corn per year, there being made 
to-day an equal amount of alcohol in 1929 as was made 
in 1914. 

From all appearances there is an understanding between 
the Prohibition Administration and the distilleries manu- 
facturing industrial alcohol from blackstrap, because per- 
mits have been universally refused to distillers who desired 
permits to manufacture alcohol from grain. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT FAILS TO ACCOMPLISH PURPOSE 


I believe that the figures that I have given are a fair 
comparison between the conditions that existed in the coun- 
try before prohibition and conditions that now exist after 
prohibition has been in force for a 10-year period, and based 
on this showing there can be no other conclusion than that 
the eighteenth amendment has failed to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was enacted. 

The Government of the United States is composed of a 
free people who have always been willing to follow and obey 
the reasonable dictates of the Government, but being a free 
people they have ever been quick to rebel against any in- 
vasion of their personal rights, and that may be the reason 
why a large number of our citizens throughout the country 
have violated the eighteenth amendment openly and with- 
out any feeling of shame or disgrace. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


Either the repeal of the eighteenth amendment or the 
enactment of an amendment to it which will provide that 
each of the 48 States shall have the sole right to have 
manufactured, under the supervision of the United States 
Government, liquors and beers; also the provision that the 
said States shall have the sole right to control the sale of 
such liquors and beer within their own borders, the Gov- 
ernment having full control over the transportation of 
liquors from one State to another. 

A FEASIBLE PLAN 


If neither of these can be accomplished, then I propose 
the following feasible plan for the modification of the 
Volstead law: The enactment of a law authorizing the manu- 
facture of beer under the supervision of the United States 
Government through a permit system by breweries desig- 
nated by the Government, the alcoholic content of this beer 
not to exceed 3 per cent alcohol by weight, which is, in my 
opinion, not intoxicating. It would be the same as if you 
were to mix 97 gallons of water with 3 gallons of alcohol. 
This beer should be sold the same as near beer is sold to-day, 
without license or tax, it being understood that the rights 
of the several States to restrict the same, if they see fit, 
shall under no circumstances be interfered with. Light 
wine, running from 10 to 15 per cent, and hard liquors, 
known as whisky, rum, gin, and brandy, running from 80 
to 100 per cent proof, to be sold under the medicinal clause 
of the present law through the druggist and through a per- 
mit system formulated so that the doctors, instead of writing 
a prescription, will be allowed to furnish permits to the 
patients for $1 for 1 pint of whisky for medicinal purposes. 
A clause should be written into the law authorizing the 
Government to let contracts to distillers on a basis of 10 
cents a gallon net profit to the distiller for the manufacture 
of liquors. 

By so doing a pint of 4-year-old high-grade Bourbon or 
rye whisky will not exceed an actual production cost, in- 
cluding the revenue tax, of 40 cents per pint. This whisky 
should be sold through the retail druggist at a price not to 
exceed 85 cents per pint. 
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By making these provisions in the law you will largely 
do away with illicit liquor and the temptation to adulterate 
medicinal whisky. 

Take the profits out of the liquor business and more will 
be accomplished than by any other procedure. 

Estimates have been made of the amount of hard liquor 
consumed in the United States in 1929 as equal to 200,000,000 
gallons. There was withdrawn from concentration bonded 
warehouses for medicinal use during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, the small amount of 1,534,494 gallons, as 
shown by Government records. This would be only three- 
fourths of 1 per cent of the total amount consumed. As a 
matter of fact, the physicians and the druggists throughout 
the country have been so harassed and persecuted by the 
prohibition enforcement officers that many reputable physi- 
cians and druggists now refuse to handle medicinal whisky; 
besides the absurd regulation limiting the physician to 1 pint 
of whisky in every 10 days for each patient makes it futile 
to prescribe liquor in many cases. 

All of this, together with the fact that there is so much 
red tape to untangle in order to get a pint of liquor for 
medicinal purposes, and the price so high, the average citizen 
is driven to the bootlegger for his supply, and the amount of 
medicinal liquor now supplied by the Government has been 
reduced to such a low point that this clause of the Volstead 
Act has become a farce. 

If the United States Government determines upon a policy 
of making a fight on the illicit distribution of liquor in’ this 
country, it will be necessary to allow the manufacture of 
an equal amount of straight whiskies manufactured previous 
to prohibition, or 62,535,946 gallons. If you want to make a 
fight against the bootlegger, you have got to produce enough 
whisky with which to make the fight. 

Let us use good common sense in dealing with this situa- 
tion and consider it not as a wet-and-dry question but as a 
problem to cure the terrible condition of affairs existing in 
our country to-day, and immediately pass a law legalizing 
3 per cent beer as nonintoxicating and authorize the Gov- 
ernment to increase the manufacture of medicinal whisky 
to meet the requirements of the people. Anybody who has 
ever hoped for the success of prohibition should certainly 
indorse an honest measure aimed at making the law con- 
form to the eighteenth amendment and at the same time 
benefit law enforcement as a whole as well as the possible 
enforcement of prohibition. 

Mr. Chairman, for the first time in the history of this 
country, if not in the history of the world, crime has become 
a paying institution. The unenforceable prohibition law is 
responsible for a most vicious development in American com- 
munity life, and if it is allowed to continue we will be under 
the combined domination of the bandit, the burglar, the boot- 
legger, the narcotic vender, and the racketeer. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the expenses of the settlement and adjustment of claims by 
the citizens of each country against the other under a convention 
concluded September 8, 1923, and of citizens of the United States 
against Mexico under a convention concluded September 10, 1923, 
between the United States and Mexico, including the expenses 
which, under the terms of the two conventions, are chargeable in 
part to the United States, the expenses of the two commissions, 
and the expenses of an agency of the United States to perform all 
n services in connection with the preparation of the claims 
and the presenting thereof before the said commissions, as well 
as defending the United States in cases presented under the gen- 
eral convention by Mexico, including salaries of an agent and 

necessary counsel and other assistants and employees and rent in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, law books and books of 
reference, printing and binding, contingent expenses, contract 
stenographic reporting services, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), the employment 
of special counsel, translators, and other technical experts, by 
contract, without regard to the provisions of any statute relative 
to employment, traveling expenses and subsistence or per diem 
in lieu of subsistence notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act, and such other expenses in the United States and elsewhere 
as the President may deem proper, $367,000. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last amount. 

I wish to propound two inquiries to the chairman of the 
committee. 
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Just prior to this paragraph in last year’s appropriation 
act there was carried a paragraph providing for the sup- 
port of the Mixed Claims Commission between the United 
States and Germany and the Tripartite Commission between 
the United States and Austria-Hungary. I do not find any 
provision made for the support of either of those commis- 
sions in the present bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. They have gone out of existence. There 
is no appropriation necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was just reading the other day that 
Mr. Robert W. Bonynge some years ago, a former Represent- 
ative in this House and now counsel for this commission, 
had filed an appeal on behalf of the commission as to two 
certain claims that had been rejected by the commission. 
I am wondering whether the work has really been com- 
pleted? 

Mr. SHREVE. The work is not provided for in this bill. 
It will be taken care of in the deficiency bill, if found 
necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was there any representation made by 
the representative of the Department of State as to whether 
this work had been completed and there was no further 
need of appropriation. 

Mr. SHREVE. It was so understood except some matters 
were pending for which we had no estimates and therefore 
recommended no appropriation. In due time they can come 
before the committee and ask for a deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to take this occasion to compli- 
ment those exceptional commissions in terminating their 
work. It is usually the history of these commissions that 
once created they run on like the waters of the brook, 
forever. They never complete their work. 

Another occasion for my rising is to make inquiry as to 
the appropriation in the paragraph under consideration, 
that relating to the General Claims Commission between the 
United States and Mexico, for which $367,000 is appropri- 
ated. The other day when this bill was under considera- 
tion I had occasion to make reference to some similar work, 
under the impression that it was.the work of this com- 
mission. A year ago I took occasion to call to the attention 
of the House how this large appropriation was being con- 
tinued from year to year without any real accomplishment. 
I would like to have the gentleman in charge of this. bill 
state what has been accomplished toward the settlement of 
these claims. Each year we are appropriating a large sum; 
$367,000 this year, $17,000 more than last year, and yet 
there is nothing to show real accomplishment of the desired 
end—of having these claims adjudicated and settled. Whose 
fault is it that there is no more progress made toward 
the adjudication of these claims between this country and 
Mexico? 

Mr. SHREVE. The whole situation on the Rio Grande 
border is very complex. Our commission and the commis- 
sion on the other side are now working in harmony, and they 
are making agreements all the time as to the elimination of 
certain problems. Of course, the Mexican works slowly. 
The Mexican does not do things just as quickly as we do, 
but I assure the gentleman that this commission is presided 
over by men who are doing the best they can under the 
circumstances. Of course, my friend understands there 
must be agreement on the Mexican side and there must be 
agreement on the American side, and then the two commis- 
sioners must get together and form an agreement, and then 
they go into the courts. They are down in the Mexican 
courts now trying these cases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any estimate 
as to when this work will really come to an end? We have 
been appropriating for years amounts in the neighborhood 
of $350,000 without any real accomplishment. It is better 
to appropriate that money for the payment of the claims 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. STAFFORD] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be better to appro- 
priate this sum of $367,000 for the payment of the claims 
rather than to keep on appropriating this amount for the 
expenses of a commission, as we have been doing for 10 
years or more, without any real accomplishment. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will turn to page 294 of 
the hearings, he will find that Mr. Morgan goes into this 
in some detail. It is all in the book. If the gentleman will 
read it, I am sure he will be convinced that the commission 
is doing a splendid work at the present time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is using strong language 
when he makes the assertion that I will be convinced that 
this commission is really doing some effective work. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then I will modify my statement and say 
that I hope the gentleman will be convinced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there is much basis for 
that statement, in view of my acquaintance with its accom- 
plishment in the past. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Convention relating to the liquor traffic in Africa: To meet the 
share of the United States in the expenses for the calendar year 
1932 of the central international office created under article 7 
of the convention of September 10, 1919, relating to the liquor 
traffic in Africa, $55. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice, Mr. Chairman, that we are appro- 
priating the large sum of $55 under article 7 of the con- 
vention of September 10, 1919, relating to the liquor traffic 
in Africa. In some of the other provisions we have passed 
an appropriation for the investigation of fisheries. We 
have passed another appropriation for the purpose of look- 
ing into the development of lobster pots. Now we are 
passing an appropriation of $55 to regulate the liquor traffic 
in Africa. Later on we will have an opportunity to con- 
sider another appropriation of a larger amount to regulate 
the liquor traffic. 

In connection with this liquor question we have had a 
commission make a report within the last few days that 
no one appears to understand. While this was a commis- 
sion of 11, I had in mind in connection with this African 
proposition that we appoint a commission of 13 to look into 
this African situation and also the domestic situation. 
Time not being the essence of the contract, they can pro- 
ceed leisurely and make a report at some subsequent date, 
it to be provided, however, that the report be signed by an 
odd number of members of the commission and that there be 
at least an odd number of ways in which the report could 
be interpreted. Then after that commission has ceased to 
function another commission could follow it, which would 
be of an odd number but of a lesser number; say 11. Then 
after that commission had gone through some rigmarole 
and presented another report a new commission could be 
appointed of, say, 9, and so on until it got down to 1. 
Then after it reached 1 a new commission could start 
over again at 13 and work on in that way. So I think if 
we had these various commissions we could learn a little 
something about the liquor traffic in Africa and, in addi- 
tion, also the condition of the liquor traffic in the United 
States. 

I merely make this little interpolation at this time in 
order to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
we are part and parcel of the operation of the liquor traffic 
in Africa to the extent of $55 a year. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We are also cooperating 
with the League of Nations in connection with this liquor 
traffic in Africa. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do not understand that we are as yet in 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The hearings on this par- 
ticular paragraph clearly indicate that we are participating, 
with the aid and assistance of several nations under the 
League of Nations’ agreement. 

Mr: BOYLAN. I think the gentleman is in error, because 
we are proceeding in this instance under a convention of the 
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central international office, whatever that is, created under 
article 7 of the convention of September 10, 1919. That 
may be another minor league, but it is not the main league. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN, I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman agree to a proviso in 
his resolution creating this commission to the effect that that 
commission could not be controlled, so that the commission 
would be permitted to make a report upon the evidence with- 
out being coerced into changing any report or conclusion 
they might reach? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would not have any objection to the 
suggestion made by the gentleman, but, as the Scotchman 
says, I have my doots as to whether the commissioners 
themselves understand what the report is all about. Of 
course, individually the members might know what their 
views are, but then when two of them would get together 
I do not think they could understand it. 

The outstanding characteristic of all these commissions 
would be that they must disagree, because I am going to 
incorporate in my resolution that there must be at least 11 
different ways in which you can interpret their conclusions, 
otherwise the commission would not act in conformity with 
the idea which will be the leading part of my resolution. 
Of course, the commission might agree on something, but, 
then, the Executive would disagree, as he has in this case. 
What I want is to have a commission appointed that will 
not agree on anything. It must be understood before they 
are appointed that they must agree to disagree, otherwise 
there will be no merit to the resolution. In other words, 
if the gentleman does not understand me, I would say that 
the purpose of the resolution is to befog the issue, because 
if the members of the commission do not understand their 
report how can the public understand it? If the gentleman 
can show me a way in which it could be clarified, I would 
be delighted to include that as a part of my resolution. 

Mr. SABATH. Perhaps to appoint another commission 
which would try to evolve a plan which could be understood 
and which would be in agreement with the findings. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have provided that there be a series of 
commissions appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I think it would be rather appropriate, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, to refer this particular conven- 
tion relating to the liquor traffic in Africa to the “ Wicked- 
and-Sham” commission. At least they would find, I am 
sure, that in Africa, benighted as it may be in spots, they at 
least do not put the bar sinister upon the medical profes- 
sion. In this country we place the bar sinister upon the 
medical profession by saying to the physician or surgeon, 
“You shall not prescribe more than a certain amount to 
treat the ill over a particular period.” In Africa, very likely, 
we find no such restriction even on the medicine men. But 
we treat the great medical profession here quite differently. 
We shamefully belittle our doctors. We tell them they can 
not be trusted. 

The one bright spot, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, of this Wicked-and-Sham report is that which 
says that the irritating restrictions placed upon the medical 
profession should now be removed, and to that end I have 
offered a resolution this morning taking away all restriction 
upon the medical profession in prescribing vinous, malt, or 
spirituous liquors as to quantity and period of prescription. 

Just think of this, gentlemen: During the last fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, there was expended for prescriptions 
in this country over $35,000,000. In other words, the total 
number of prescription blanks used was 11,792,902. We 
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can estimate that at least the doctors charged $3 for a pre- 
scription—very likely more—so that unnecessarily, we might 
say, in order to get good liquor, pure liquor, and not the vile, 
white mule, the people of this country were compelled to 
expend this vast sum of money. 

Over 70,000 doctors use prescription blanks. Many of 
them are compulsorily debauched by law, compelled to vio- 
late the law. This spectacle should cease, and we know if 
we take the restrictions off of medicinal liquor the country 
will get better and purer liquor in this respect. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Prohibition Unit say that ap- 
proximately 1,150,000,000 pounds of corn sugar was used 
during the last fiscal year. Corn sugar is about 70 per cent 
pure of sugar content. Ten pounds of corn sugar produces 
3% gallons of what is known commercially as high-proof 
spirits. This is alcohol, 95 per cent pure, or 190 proof. 
One gallon of high-proof spirits equals 2 gallons of proof 
spirits. Ten pounds, therefore, produce 7 gallons of potable 
100-proof whisky or white mule. Of 1,150,000,000 pounds of 
corn sugar produced in this country, only 150,000,000 pounds 
are for legitimate purposes; the rest, 1,000,000,000 pounds are 
for bootlegging. These billion pounds, without considera- 
tion of redistilled denatured alcohol, produce 140,000,000 
gallons of proof potable white mule, greased lightning, rot- 
gut, or whatever you might call it, and that vile liquor was 
poured down the throats of the Nation. 

I say, take off these restrictions from the doctors, allow 
them to prescribe freely and without this great incubus 
upon their backs, and then the Nation will at least get 
purity in its liquor. Furthermore, take off the restrictions 
and the price of prescriptions will be reduced. That will 
increase the demand for good legitimate medicinal whisky. 
More medicinal whisky will be made. The price will be lower. 
Is it not better for the Nation to drink good medicinal 
whisky at a fair price than vile white mule at extortionate 
prices? I am sure that if this Wicked-and-Sham ” com- 
mission goes to Africa, it will find pure liquor in Africa 
among the aboriginal natives, something quite foreign to this 
country under the intolerable régime of prohibition. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I have two questions I would like to 
ask the gentleman. I trust the gentleman will state that 
the figures he read were taken from Mr. Woodcock’s report. 

Mr. CELLER. Partly; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out lines 10 to 16, inclusive. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHarer of Wisconsin: Page 28, 
strike out all of lines 10 to 16, inclusive. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, the testimony of the representative 
from the State Department appearing on page 244 of the 
hearings, reads as follows: 

By a resolution adopted unanimously at its session of January 
11, 1922, the Council of the League of Nations requested the 
Belgian Government to continue at Brussels the work undertaken 
+ idl former office for the repression of the slave trade, and so 
0 A 

This testimony further indicates that by continuing this 
appropriation we have directly placed ourselves in full accord 
with the League of Nations, because this work of investigat- 
ing the liquor traffic in Africa comes under a creation of the 
League of Nations. 

The American people in the election of 1920 clearly indi- 
cated that they were unalterably opposed to the League of 
Nations. Why is it necessary for this Government to spend 
the taxpayers’ money through an agency of the League of 
Nations to obtain information with reference to the liquor 
traffic way off in Africa? 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, just a word to clear up the 
record so that the House may know what we have been 
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talking about. I want to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the treaty was entered into between the 
United States, Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Portugal, and the preliminaries were as follows: 

Whereas it is necessary to continue in the African territories 
placed under their administration the struggle against the dangers 
of alcoholism which they have maintained by subjecting spirits to 
constantly increasing duties. 

Whereas, further, it is necessary to prohibit the importation of 
distilled beverages rendered more y us to the na- 
tive populations by the nature of the products entering into their 
composition or by the opportunities which a low price gives for 
their extended use. 

Whereas, finally, the restrictions placed on the importation of 
spirits would be of no effect unless the local manufacture of dis- 
tilled beverages was at the same time strictly controlled. 

This treaty was entered into by the people for the pur- 
pose of obtaining statistics regarding the amount of liquor 
manufactured—there is no question about the legality—but 
it is to protect the African in his own home. ` 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What do they do with the 
statistics after they obtain them? 

Mr. SHREVE. They send them to the archives in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and I ask to proceed for 10 minutes out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed 10 minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we have had from both 
sides of the aisle some of the prearranged wet speeches that 
have been promised for several days. This is just the begin- 
ning of the barrage that is to come later. 

I want to call attention to the fact that, however foolish 
and wasteful the expenditure of this $500,000 on this Wick- 
ersham Commission may be, yet after all there is in this 
ridiculous report, here and there in its maze of generalities, 
a crumb of value for the people. But you have to pick them 
out here and there. 

If any 11 Members of this House had been picked out to 
make a report on this question, whether the report was to 
be made within a month or 18 months from now, every 
Member of Congress would know just as soon as you picked 
them out what the substance of their report would be. 

Why, we all know how the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Scuarer, would report. We all know how the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Boyan, would report; and so with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. CELLER; and Mr. SABATH, of 
Illinois. And we all know what the report would be from 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

We would all know what the dependable report would be 
from the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. JoHN G. Cooper, be- 
cause we know how he stands; and such a procedure on the 
part of the President of the United States in expending 
$500,000 on this commission during the last 18 months, to 
my mind, is absolutely ridiculous, because we knew when 
the commission was appointed just about what kind of a 
mixture their report would be. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a minute. I want to call attention 
to something first. This commission and report are going 
to cause the expenditure of several other hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the people's money before we get through 
discussing the matter. But, as I say, there is a crumb of 
value here and there. Let me call your attention to the 
conclusions signed by 10 out of the 11 members of the com- 
mission, and I would like for these gentlemen of the wet bloc 
to get consolation out of same if they can. 

The first four conclusions reached by the Wickersham 
Commission, and signed by all of its members except Mr. 
Lemann, are as follows: 

1. The commission is opposed to repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

2. The commission is opposed to the restoration in any manner 
of the legalized saloon. 


3. The commission is opposed to the Federal or State Govern- 
ments, as such, going into the liquor business. 
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4 The commission is opposed to the proposal to the 
national prohibition act so as to permit manufacture and sale 
of light wines and beer. 

The above conclusions are signed by George W. Wicker- 
sham, chairman; Henry W. Anderson, Newton D. Baker, 
Ada L. Comstock, William I. Grubb, William S, Kenyon, 
Frank J. Loesch, Paul J. McCormick, Kenneth Mackintosh, 
and Roscoe Pound. Only Mr. Monte Lemann did not sign 
same. 

From his separate statement signed by Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, chairman of the commission, I quote from 
page 284 the following: 


The older generation very largely has forgotten, and the younger 


never knew, the evils of the saloon and the corroding influence 


upon politics, both local and national, of the organized liquor 
interests. But the tradition of that rottenness still lingers, even 
in the minds of the bitterest opponents of the prohibition law, 
substantially all of whom assert that the licensed saloon must 
never again be restored. 


From the separate statement signed by Mr. Roscoe Pound, 
I quote from page 281 the following: 

Federal control of what had become a nation-wide traffic and 
abolition of the saloon are great steps forward which should be 
maintained. 

From the separate statement signed by Mr. Paul J. Mc- 
Cormick, I quote from page 273 the following: 

From the evidence before the commission I have reached the 
conclusion that the outstanding achievement of the eighteenth 
amendment has been the abolition of the legalized open saloon in 
the United States. Social and economic benefits to the people 
have resulted, and it is this proven gain in our social organization 
that has justified the experiment of national prohibition. 

Then again on page 275, he says: 


Absolute repeal is unwise. It would in my opinion reopen the 
saloon. This would be a backward step that I hope will never 
be taken by the United States. The open saloon is the greatest 
enemy of temperance and corruption. These conditions should 
never be revived. 

Take the report of Mr. Henry W. Anderson, which is the 
first one privately given. The following is a crumb of value 
in it: 

The abolition in iaw of the commercialized liquor traffic and 
the licensed saloon operated entirely for private profit was the 
greatest step forward ever taken in America looking to the con- 
trol of that traffic. The saloon is gone forever. It belongs as 
completely to the past as the institution of human slavery. 

Then you take 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, before the gentleman goes on, 
will he read the rest that Mr. Anderson said? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not time to read the bunk part in 
these reports. He says: 

We must not lose what has been gained by the abolition of the 
saloon. The time has come when in the interest of our country 
we should lay aside theories and emotions, free our minds from 
the blinding influence of prejudice, and meet the problem as it 
exists. Forgetting those things which are behind, we must bring 
into action against existing failures the great reserve of American 
common sense. By this means we shall advance the cause of tem- 
perance and achieve an effective solution of the liquor problem. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman skips a few lines there. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am quoting only the parts I consider 
have any value. What does Ada L. Comstock say? 

Mr. CELLER. Before the gentleman gets through—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, just a minute. I can not yield now. 

Mr. CELLER. I have always yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well; I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman approve of the plan 
suggested by Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that much of his report is 
bunk. [Laughter.] But I shall read you the grain of value 
here and there that runs through it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. I want to give the 
gentleman some facts that he can not answer. We all knew 
how Ada L. Comstock would report when she was appointed. 
I quote from what she says the following: 


As I still hope that Federal regulation of the liquor traffic may 
more effective than that of the States, I favor revision of 
the amendment rather than its repeal. 
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They are all against leaving it to the States except Mr. 
Newton D. Baker. Those of us who were here during the 
war, those of us who were compelled to override the veto 
of our own President, Mr. Wilson, in the passage of the Vol- 
stead law, knew how Mr. Newton D. Baker stood as one of 
the leading members of the Cabinet of Woodrow Wilson. 
We knew what his report would be right from the begin- 
ning, but just let me read you a few more. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Newton D. Baker is the only one who 
would want to repeal the eighteenth amendment and leave 
it to the States. Let me read you an excerpt from the 
signed statement of W. I. Grubb: 

Prohibition is conceded to haye produced two great benefits, 


the abolition of the open saloon and the elimination of the liquor 
influence from politics, 


Does he think that the liquor influence has been elimi- 
nated from politics? He ought to come here and sit in the 
gallery and watch the proceedings here, and he would not 
reach that conclusion. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to yield in a minute. Listen 
to the crumb of value he gives us: 


Remission to the States would assure the return of the open 
saloon at least in some of the States, and the return of the liquor 
interests to the politics of all of them. Revision of the amend- 
ment by vesting in Congress the exclusive control of the liquor 
business would make certain the return of the liquor influence 
in national politics and possibly the return of the open saloon 
in all of the States. 


Now, let me read you an excerpt or two from Judge 
Kenyon. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield here? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. Let me give the gen- 
tleman some facts. I want the gentleman to answer these 
conclusions which have been reached. I want to use my own 
time and then I am going to yield. Those of us who served 
here when Judge Kenyon was a Member of the Senate all 
knew exactly how he stood on this and other questions. 
What additional information do we get from his report? 
None. But here is his crumb of value: 


Many prohibition agents have lost their lives in attempting to 
perform their duties, concerning which little reference is made in 
the press. 


Then again he says: 


There was drinking in the colleges before prohibition. It is not 
clear how any system that might make liquor easier to procure 
would remedy that situation. * * The abolition of the 
saloon has been a mighty movement for the betterment of the 
Nation. The saloon was in partnership with crime. It was the 
greatest aid in political corruption. It never did a good. thing 
or omitted to do a bad one. Nothing good could be said of it, 
and it is notable that very few people advocate its return. The 
open saloon in this country is dead beyond any resurrection. 
People are prone to forget the picture of conditions before 
prohibition. 

Speak-easies, so prevalent in large cities, are not entirely a prod- 
uct of prohibition. They existed prior thereto. Interesting is 
the following account from a Pittsburgh paper of November 15, 
1900: 


“At the meeting of the retail liquor dealers yesterday the state- 
ment was made that there are in Allegheny County 2,300 un- 
licensed dealers who sell liquor, in violation of the law, every day 
in the year, Sundays and election days included. This is a de- 
cidedly startling assertion, for while it is notorious that speak- 
easies exist and are to some extent tolerated by the authorities, 
there has been no visible reason to suppose that illicit traffic was 
being conducted on so large a scale. The district attorney of the 
county and the public safety directors of the city ought to be 
heard from on this head. If the law is being violated so exten- 
sively as the licensed dealers claim, it is manifest that there must 
be a wholesale neglect of duty in official quarters.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I will not object if the gentleman will read from the 
statement of Judge Kenyon on page 211, that the saloon 
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condition now is worse than before prohibition. Will the 
gentleman read the first part? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman does not take all of my 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted 
me to revise and extend my remarks, I print the balance 
of what I had to say, to wit: 

It is but natural that I am not going to quote those parts 
of the statements of these various members of this commis- 
sion which I deem ridiculous and without merit. I quote 
only those parts which I deem of merit worthy of repeti- 
tion. The Members of the wet bloc of this House which 
have been organizing so intensively for the past few days may 
quote such parts as appeal to them. The parts I quote ap- 
peal to me. But the parts I quote are unanswerable by the 
wets. 

Senator Kenyon well quoted Miss Evangeline Booth, then 
commander in chief of the Salvation Army of the United 
States, as follows: 

You can hush every other voice of national and individual 
entreaty and complaint! You may silence every other tongue— 
even those of mothers of destroyed sons and daughters, of wives 
of profligate husbands—but let the children speak! The little 
children, the wronged children, the crippled children, the abused 
children, the blind children, the imbecile children, the dead chil- 
dren. This army of little children! Let their weak voices, faint 
with oppression, cold and hungry, be heard! Let their little 
faces, pinched by want of gladness, be heeded! Let their chal- 
lenge—though made by small forms, too mighty for estimate— 
be reckoned with. Let their writing upon the wall of the Na- 
tion—although traced by tiny fingers, as stupendous as eternity— 
be correctly interpreted and read, that the awful robbery of the 


lawful heritage of their little bodies, minds, and souls is laid 
at the brazen gates of alcohol! 


The people of the United States get a crumb of value 
from the following excerpt which I quote from the signed 
statement of Mr. Frank J. Loesch, page 265, to wit: 

Even if it were a possibility of accomplishment in the near 
future it would be unwise to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 

Such repeal would cause the instant return of the open saloon 
in all States not having state-wide prohibition. 

The public opinion as voiced in the testimony before us ap- 
pears to be unanimous against the return of the legalized saloon. 


Let me now give you an excerpt from the signed state- 
ment of Mr. Kenneth Mackintosh, quoted from page 272: 


The fact should not be overlooked that the eighteenth amend- 
ment has marked a long step forward. 


With the foregoing enunciation of certain conclusions, 
quoted from each and every one of the 11 members of this 
Wickersham Commission, before us, regardless of whatever 
else any or all of them may have said, how any wet Member 
of the wet bloc of this House can get any wet consolation 
from this report as a whole is beyond my comprehension. 

They have reported against repeal. They have reported 
against the open saloon. They have condemned the saloon. 
They agree that its return is unthinkable. They have spoken 
against light wines and beer. 

But the people of the United States already had their 
minds made up on these matters when this commission was 
first appointed, and long before this $500,000 had been 
wasted. It did not take such a report to convince the people. 
They were already convinced. It was unwise and foolish to 
appoint this commission. It was wasteful and extravagant 
to thus throw away $500,000 of the people’s money on such 
a foolish report. No report, made by any commission, would 
be satisfactory to wets, and the drys would never accept a 
report that advocated repeal, for there is no compromise on 
this question. It means prohibition or the open saloon. 
And drys will never compromise on that issue. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

I trust that when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton] revises his remarks he will do the fair thing and quote 
the complete citations from which he has read. The gentle- 
man from Texas has been a judge on the bench, and he 
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would have thrown out of court any lawyer who would 
have cited an authority and not read the complete para- 
graph, thereby through the omission changing the meaning 
and intent of the source quoted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Justa moment. The gentleman would 
not yield to me. 

Mr. Chairman, this Wickersham Commission is not the 
child of those of us opposed to prohibition. [Applause.] 

This Wickersham Commission was the creation and the 
last hope of the drys. I remember one instance where, on 
a point of order I struck out the appropriation for the 
Wickersham Commission and the gentleman from Michigan, 
the recognized leader of the drys in this House, pleaded for 
its retention. I remember every dry on the floor of this 
House was much exercised because of the danger of losing 
the commission. Why, Mr. Chairman, repeatedly have the 
drys expressed their hope in what would come from this 
commission, and all that you have obtained from that re- 
port is a separate, artificially created, report on a separate 
slip accompanying the real report, misrepresenting the ma- 
jority views and making believe that they still have faith in 
prohibition. Every quotation that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] read was from a well-known dry. 
Judge Kenyon is a dry. Dr. Ada Comstock is a dry. That 
commission was packed with drys. 

Let us be frank about it, gentlemen. Because individually 
they have the courage to say what they did not have the 
courage to say collectively, you are trying to alibi that com- 
mission. Now, my dry friends that was your creation; that 
was your hope, and now that individually a majority of 
them have confessed that prohibition is not being enforced, 
that it is not enforceable, and when a majority of them 
individually recommend either the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment or a revision of the amendment or a modifica- 
tion of the enforcement law, the drys are now trying to 
claim it is not their commission. Now you have the report 
of your own commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not only were nearly all 
the members of the commission deliberately picked as drys, 
but I am sure the gentleman has observed that the President 
appointed on the commission several judges of the Federal 
courts of our Nation. That must have been very embarrass- 
ing to those jurists who owed their appointment to judicial 
office to the executive department. True, their terms are 
for life and they could not be removed except for cause; they 
could be assigned uncomfortably. Furthermore, these judges 
are charged with the enforcement of the prohibition law. It 
is refreshing, however, to note that some of those men, in 
spite of this hold the Executive has over them, were brave 
enough to come out and state what they henestly felt about 
the actual conditions under prohibition. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And I might add that these Federal 
judges had, from actual first-hand experience in trying to 
enforce this impossible law for the last 10 years, recognized 
the failure of prohibition and the necessity of a change in 
the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, Mr. Chairman, there has been no 
greater indictment of prohibition on the floor of this House 
by the most extreme wet than that made by Judge Kenyon, 
a recognized sincere and honest dry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The eighteenth amendment was largely 
brought about through the efforts of the ministers of the 
country, of the Anti-Saloon League, and of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and yet not a single repre- 
sentative of any of them was placed on this commission. 
They had no voice or representation on the commission. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA; The gentleman from Texas himself 
praised this commission when we were fighting it. [Laugh- 
ter.] 


Mr. BLANTON. It was an unwise and extravagant and 


useless passing of the buck,“ pure and simple. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman not say that all that 
the wets have said against prohibition for the last 10 years 
is approved by the findings of this commission? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say that there has never been a book published in this coun- 
try that has received the attention which the report made by 
this commission is now receiving, and that in itself proves 
beyond doubt that this experiment has failed; and now your 
own experts, your own drys, have so stated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] has. expired. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of the judge, district attorney, and other officers 
and employees of the court; court expenses, including reference 
law books, ice, and drinking water for office purposes, $41,650, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. ' 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that to-day, with the benefit 
of having the report of the Wickersham committee before 
us, we might be able to conduct this debate on appropria- 
tions for enforcement of the prohibition laws with some 
degree of decorum. It looks as though we would not be able 
to do that, however, and I am taking this moment, because 
I could not allow to pass the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] in which he excerpted from 
Judge Kenyon’s statement certain sentences seeming to 
support the contention that corruption was more flagrant 
prior to the existence of the prohibition laws. Such unfair- 
ness will probably occur many times to-day. The gentleman 
read from Judge Kenyon’s individual statement certain state- | 
ments about the perils of the saloon before prohibition. ` 

Just at this point I want to read from Judge Kenyon, at 
page 211 of the Wickersham report. I want you to hear 
his statement about conditions to-day, as compared with 
conditions during the days of the saloon before prohibition: 

I have referred to only a part of the evidence before us showing 
the mess of corruption. Some of the evidence is so startling that 
it is difficult to believe it. * * * Of course there was cor- 
ruption prior to prohibition. The saloon was the center of 
political activity, but I think the corruption was not so wide- 
spread and flagrant as it is now. The amounts involved were 
not so large. Corruption had not become such an established art, 
and racketeering was unknown. It has now developed to a high 
degree of efficiency. Nothing but a congressional investigation 
could give to the public the whole story. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, different constructions have been placed 
upon the report of the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement on the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws in the United States which has just been 
transmitted to Congress by President Hoover. It may be 
admitted that the committee’s conclusions are rather vague 
and indefinite. In one important respect, however, the con- 
clusions are quite definite, namely, that if after further trial 
effective enforcement can not be secured, then there should 
be a revision or repeal of the eighteenth amendment. The 
investigation and report of the commission in reaching that 
conclusion has accomplished one very useful purpose. It 
has given us that one definite issue, indefinite only in that 
it leaves to Congress and the people to determine what will 
be a reasonable time needed to bring about effective enforce- 
ment of the amendment through. the Department of Justice 
administration of it under laws existing and those further 
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laws suggested in the commission’s report. One, two, three, 
or four years should be a sufficient time to determine whether 
or not such effective enforcement has been, or may reason- 
ably be expected to be, accomplished. Personally, I do not 
believe the prohibition amendment can be enforced to bring 
about the result sought by sincere prohibitionists. That 
belief does not justify me in standing against honest efforts 
to enforce a law my oath of office compels me to support 
so long as it is a law. If a further few years’ trial at the 
enforcement of the amendment meets no greater success 
than it has in the past, then the sincere dry as distinguished 
from the political dry ought to be ready to admit failure of 
the experiment and vote for repeal or substantial revision. 

I repeat, that the commission’s conclusions, to say nothing 
of the individual views of the members, accompanying the 
report, has furnished Congress with the one issue, the deci- 
sion of which, one way or the other, will probably settle the 
whole vexing question of whether or not the present eight- 
eenth amendment should continue as a part of the funda- 
mental law or be done away with altogether. I am little 
concerned about the political or professional wet or dry— 
and we have lively examples of him on one side or the 
other of the question—whose chief delight is talking upon 
the subject and whose brightest hope is to keep the issue 
unsettled for reasons not necessary now to detail. There 
are those of the class last mentioned who will do all in their 
power to duck and dodge by not taking advantage of the 
clear issue presented to Congress by the committee report. 

An opportunity either to duck and dodge or to capitalize 
on that clear issue is now before us. It just happens that 
at the very moment the report is presented to Congress, 
the House has before it for consideration an appropriation 
bill, the vote upon one portion of which will, in my judg- 
ment, determine whether the Member voting really wants 
the issue settled one way or the other or wants it to drag 
on for the next, as it has for the past, 12 years. I refer to 
that part of the Department of Justice appropriation bill 
providing money for prohibition enforcement. 

“The The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WURZBACH. If the Department of Justice is given 
the amount it thinks it needs for enforcement, and if that 
amount is not strikingly unreasonable, and if Congress does 
the same thing for, say, 2 or 3 or 4 years more, and sup- 
plements such ample appropriations with reasonable new 
legislation the department asks for, and legislation recom- 
mended by the committee, if, then, it is found that prohibi- 
tion enforcement has not been markedly improved over 
what the commission unanimously agrees has up to now 
been inadequate observance or enforcement, then, I am 
sure, the Department of Justice would confess its impotency 
and the country generally, including sincere prohibitionists, 
would adopt the recommendation of the committee after 
such further futile effort that the eighteenth amendment 
“ should be immediately revised.” 

I shall vote for the appropriation because I want the 
issue settled. I want an early determination of the question 
of whether or not the eighteenth amendment can be en- 
forced. If it can be enforced, let it be enforced; if it can 
not, repeal it. Candidly, I do not think it can be, but I 
want to see it given every fair chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I would like to know if my 
friend believes less alcohol is consumed now than when we 
had the open saloon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WURZBACH. I have consistently voted for every ap- 
propriation asked for the purpose of enforcement, and am 
willing to give the enforcing authorities an additional rea- 
sonable time to ascertain if the law is or is not enforceable. 
If the law can be reasonably enforced, without bringing on 
a greater train of evils than those sought to be corrected, 
then much, though not all, of the present opposition to the 
law will fade away, or at least be less violent, certainly less 
effective in its attack upon the fundamental law, and thus 
inducing disrespect for all law. On the other hand, how- 
ever, if it is concluded, after further trial that the law can 
not be enforced to a higher degree than the commission 
finds it has been in the past, we must, or at least should, 
abandon the useless effort. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I want to 
know on which side of the fence the gentleman is. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The danger, I fear, is that Congress 
will fail to take advantage, first, of the fact found by the 
committee’s conclusions, namely, that there is yet no ade- 
quate enforcement; and, second, of the recommendation 
made, namely, that if after fair trial effective enforcement 
is not securable, as will be demonstrated if not secured 
within a reasonable time hereafter under favorable enforc- 
ing conditions, that then there should be a revision, if not 
repeal, of the amendment. However, and this fact should 
not be forgotten, the commission’s conclusion that “ imme- 
diate revision should follow proven inability to enforce is 
predicated expressly upon a further fair trial being given 
to the Department of Justice to secure enforcement. A fair 
trial depends upon fair appropriations with which to make 
the trial. A failure to so appropriate keeps the issue unset- 
tled. If I were a political or professional prohibitionist, or 
wet, wanting no settlement of the prohibition question, I 
would hope and pray that the appropriation asked by the 
Department of Justice would be greatly reduced or stricken 
altogether. Such action by Congress would furnish the 
complete alibi, and leave us 2, 3, or 4 years from now just 
exactly where we are at this moment. Worse than that, 
such action would, in my judgment, constitute legislative 
nullification of the fundamental law to which I am not will- 
ing to give my approval. Therefore I shall vote for the 
full amount of the appropriation asked for in the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I rise just to 
make a statement to the committee which, I think, may 
serve to hasten the reading of the bill. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I have been cooperating with some gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the aisle, who we thought were 
interested in a section of the bill carrying an appropriation 
for the enforcement of the prohibition law, in the hope of 
trying to see if we could not agree on some reasonable time 
in which there might be a discussion of amendments which 
we understand will be offered to that section. We have 
reached a tentative agreement of two hours, to be divided 
equally between those for and those against the amend- 
ments. I think, if gentlemen will permit the reading to 
go forward, they will have ample time in which to discuss 
the amendments. We have no desire to interpose any ob- 
jection at such time to anyone speaking out of order; but 
this is an important bill, and it was with a view of proceed- 
ing in an orderly way that the limitation agreement was 
sought. I hope gentlemen will wait until the proper time, 
and then discuss this issue. Gentlemen will remember that 
we were very liberal in extending time to all Members in 
general debate, and have been very liberal to-day. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph, and all amendments thereto, close in five 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. x 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, on last Tuesday, in an efort to bring before 
the American people the valuable services of one of our very 
best ministers to foreign countries, Hon. Roy Davis, of 
Panama and Missouri, and speaking extemporaneously, I 
touched very briefly upon what I thought was the cause of 
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the revolution in Panama, namely, the belief of some of 
the people there that the elections in the past few years 
had been unfair and had tended to perpetuate a tyranny in 
office. I did say that from my investigations I believed that 
about 80 per cent of some of the populations in the Latin 
American countries was illiterate and did not vote intelli- 
gently. ; 

I think I ought to elaborate upon that statement by say- 
ing that in the United States, even within 100 miles of 
Washington, a majority of the people in some districts are 
illiterate, and that they do not know how to vote intelli- 
gently. I refer particularly to that community on the Rapi- 
dan River which was found to be in a most appalling con- 
dition of illiteracy when President Hoover recently estab- 
lished his cottage there. I do not believe there is a greater 
degree of illiteracy in the Latin American countries than 
exists in that community, I make this statement because 
I do not want to be placed in the position of reflecting un- 
justly on any of the Latin American peoples, whose friend- 
ship, good will, and trade we desire. Unfortunately some 
of the newspapers recently quoted me as using language 
I did not use. The statement was made in that story that 
the revolution was conducted by peons.“ I never used 
that word and was surprised to find it in print, because I 
did know that some capitalists, bankers, and business and 
professional men who represented the old families of 
Panama were largely behind that revolution. I have al- 
ways believed that the Spanish who settled the Latin- 
American countries, the conquistadors and the dons, were 
as wise and as courageous as any of the settlers who came 
to these two continents. I do wish to elaborate my state- 
ment in that regard, with the desire that the Recorp shall 
be corrected to that extent. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of maintaining in China, the former Ottoman Em- 
pire, Egypt, Ethiopia, Morocco, and Persia, institutions for in- 
carcerating American convicts and persons declared insane by the 
United States Court for China or any consular court; wages of 
prison keepers; rent of quarters for prisons; ice and drinking 
water for prison purposes; and for the expenses of keeping, feed- 
ing, and transportation of prisoners and persons declared insane 
by the United States Court for China or any consular court in 
China, the former Ottoman Empire, Egypt, Ethiopia, Morocco, and 
Persia, so much as may be necessary; in all, $9,600. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for years 
this country, with others, has been professing a very sincere 
friendship for China. For years this country and others 
have asserted that China is an independent sovereignty and 
yet all of them, including our highly idealistic nation, have 
denied China one of the main elements of sovereignty, and 
that is to maintain its own system of courts and its own 
penal system within its geographical boundaries. 

These assertions of ours about Chinese sovereignty are 
parts of treaty. They are contracts with other countries 
and they are contracts with China. The most important one 
was set forth in the Washington Disarmament Coriference 
and on the basis of that we appointed a commission to look 
into the Chinese system. The commission was unfriendly. 
The report came to the Congress just before the Porter 
resolution was passed some years ago. 

The Porter resolution was passed in this House by a vote 
of something like 4 to 1 against this extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion that we maintain over China, and yet year in and year 
out, in spite of the Porter resolution and in spite of the 
treaties, we appropriate money for the maintenance of courts 
in China and for the maintenance of a correctional system 
affecting Americans. 

Now, it is highly unfair—highly unfair to ourselves and 
highly unfair to China and it is highly impractical. The 
Nationalist Government of China and its army is the out- 
standing government and the outstanding army in the war 
against communism. We had a report here the other day, 
a highly excitable report, about various elements of com- 
munism in this country and a committee of Congress went 
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to great length in making recommendations to the Congress, 
and yet in China they have the communists. They have 
communistic armies and the Chinese armies are fighting the 
communistic armies, and what are we doing? We are main- 
taining courts in China in violation of our own treaty 
stipulations, and this House appropriates for them. This is 
a senseless thing to do from a practical point of view, be- 
cause if we were to recognize China's right to real sover- 
eignty and withdraw our courts and withdraw our prosecutors 
and recognize properly the Nationalist Government of China 
as a great sovereignty, they would have real help against the 
communists. They would have real moral support and, in 
addition to that, they would be able to bring about peace in 
China, because they would have fulfilled the promise they 
made the Chinese people when their revolution was success- 
ful to the effect they would do away with these extraterri- 
torial courts. 

They would have peace in China and this great market 
of China, when markets are so badly needed, would be open 
again to the world. I think this Congress should see to it 
that we live up to the Porter resolution. I think the Con- 
gress should see to it that we live up to our treaties and do 
away with these appropriations for the maintenance of 
courts in violation of Chinese sovereignty. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we are simply carrying out 
the provisions of the Revised Statutes, section 4123, which 
provides for bringing home prisoners, and so forth, and I 
wish to say that with the increased number of Americans in 
China we find we now have more prisoners to bring home 
than previously. For a time we left them at Manila, but the 
authorities there objected to American prisoners being dis- 
charged from the penitentiaries there, so now we are com- 
pelled to bring these people back to the United States and 
this has increased the cost to some extent. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conduct of customs cases: Assistant Attorney General, special 
attorneys, and counselors at law in the conduct of customs cases, 
to be employed and their compensation fixed by the Attorney 
General; necessary clerical assistance and other employees at the 
seat of government and elsewhere, to be employed and their com- 
pensation fixed by the Attorney General, including experts at such 
rates of compensation as may be authorized or approved by the 
Attorney General; supplies, Supreme Court reports and digests, and 
Federal reporter and digests, traveling, and other miscellaneous 
and incidental expenses, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General; in all, $119,940. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of making an observation and an 
inquiry as to this appropriation. 

I notice the appropriation for the conduct of customs 
cases, under the Department of Justice, is $119,940. If Iam 
correctly informed, or have been able to compute the figures 
accurately, this bill carries about $37,000,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I wonder whether the Department of 
Justice can use this $119,000 to prosecute all the cases that 
we read about in the newspapers of smuggling on the part 
of some of the extremely wealthy ladies who go abroad 
three or four times a year and then bring back hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of jewelry and other imported mer- 
chandise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This appropriation of $119,000 does 
not cover cases of that kind. This is for cases under the 
Special Assistant Attorneys General, who are in the Cus- 
toms Court passing upon the classification of merchandise 
and upon valuations and matters of that kind. This has 
nothing to do with the criminal end of it. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpial has correctly stated the situation. This is a court 
that has been running along for many years, and one that 
has been most efficiently presided over by several distin- 
guished lawyers, and has nothing at all to do with criminal 
matters. 

Mr. SABATH. What I am interested in and hope is that 
the Department of Justice has enough money, or can spare 
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enough money from the $37,000,000 prohibition fund, to 
prosecute the many, many ladies who are apprehended and 
arrested as I have indicated. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The procedure is that when any citi- 
zen or person is caught smuggling, under the law the pen- 
alty is fixed; that is, the value of the goods smuggled and 
double that amount as a penalty; and they all pay up. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that all? Is there not also a penal 
provision? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There is a penal provision if they do 
not settle up according to the statute. 

Mr. SABATH. That is my understanding, that there is a 
statute not only to impose a penalty, double the amount of 
the value of smuggled merchandise, but providing also for a 
jail sentence. 

I know the gentleman is well informed, but I was won- 
dering if, when we appropriate $37,000,000 for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, whether or not there should be 
sufficient funds to watch and prosecute these extremely 
rich, who deliberately rob the Government of millions of 
dollars and are not prosecuted, or do we nowadays only jail 
people guilty of the prohibition law? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The Customs Service is most efficient; 
they get them, and they do not even squeal about it. 

Mr. SABATH. When I read these cases in the press I 
wondered whether they should not be prosecuted criminally. 
If we can send a man to jail for taking a drink, put him in 
the jail for a year or two years, I do not know of any 
reason why we should not send to jail people who rob the 
Government of thousands and thousands of dollars several 
times a year and those guilty of other crimes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, yesterday the Wickersham 
Law Observance and Enforcement Commission, after ex- 
pending a half million dollars, submitted a report, which 
though of value, is a concession of the unenforceability of 
the prohibition law. Moreover, in the entire report there 
is not a single line devoted to the investigation of the vio- 
lations of other laws. And it is to be regretted that the 
big criminals can thus continue unmolested in their opera- 
tions of crimes which seriously affect the welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

I had intended to-day to call attention to these other 
crimes, but lack of time precludes my doing so. As it ap- 
pears, not only the commission but even the membership 
of this House recognize the existence of no law other than 
the crime-breeding prohibition law, which was enacted, 
whilst all the patriotic men and women in our country 
were devoting their thoughts, energies, and their very all in 
their efforts to aid the Nation in ending the cruel war. At 
the same time in Russia a group under the leadership of 
Lenin and Trotzky, at the risk of forfeiting their lives, de- 
voted their time to overthrow the then Czar-Kerensky goy- 
ernment. During this very period in our country a much 
smaller group of men, under the leadership of Wheeler, 
Pussyfoot Johnson, and Evans, aided by their fanatical, 
professional church leaders, and the since discredited Ku- 
Klux Klan organization, conspired to destroy our Constitu- 
tion and to deprive the States of their rights and the peo- 
ple of their liberties. Unlike, however, Lenin and his fol- 
lowers, this prohibition group did not risk its life, but in- 
stead resorted to the safer methods of deceit and corrup- 
tion—of which fact they even prided themselves—to gain 
their destructive ends. 

For 18 months the President’s relief and aid commission, 
known as the Wickersham Commission, has worked and 
devoted most of its time and effort to the task of justifying 
President Hoover’s ll-year-old “noble experiment”; and 
although the report is in essence a confession of the impos- 
sibility of enforcing this no longer $40,000,000 a year “ noble 
experiment,” they even, as reported, have been coerced— 
yes; intimidated—by the President to ask for an increase in 
the number of prohibition agents—additional millions of 
taxpayers’ money—and thereby indirectly encourage the 
murderous, gun-enforcing reign which continues to make 
unsafe the lives and the homes of thousands of our citizens; 
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suspected of possessing, a beverage which for over 100 years 
in this country and for centuries in the most oppressive lands 
of the world has been legal. 

It is to me gratifying that the two Democratic members, 
though one signing on the dotted line, recommend imme- 
diate repeal and that the lone lady, notwithstanding all of 
the coercion, remained firm for immediate change. The 
conclusions of the individual members justify all that has 
been said against the prohibition law. Thus, Mr. Baker 
says: 


tze problem is insoluble so long as it is permitted to 
require a nation-wide Federal enforcement of a police regulation 
at variance with the settled habits and beliefs of so large a part of 
our people. 


In Mr. Lemann’s report we find 


the eighteenth amendment can not be effectively 
enforced without the active general support of public opinion and 
the law-enforcement agencies of the States and cities of the 
Nation; that such support does not now exist; and that I can not 
find sufficient reason to believe that it can be obtained. I see no 
alternative but repeal of the amendment 


Mr. Anderson: 


I am compelled to find that the eighteenth amendment 
and the national prohibition act will not be observed and can not 
be enforced * * +, 


Mr. Loesch: 


* + + effective national enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment in its present form is unattainable * * +, 


Miss Comstock: 


* +. + enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and the 
national prohibition act is impossible without the support of a 
much larger proportion of our population than it now commands 
“ the conditions * * * to-day in respect to enforce- 
ment * * * tend to undermine not only respect for law, but 
more fundamental conceptions of personal integrity and decency. 
For these reasons I * * * favor an immediate attempt at 
change * * ®°, 


And Dean Pound: 


Revision of the eighteenth amendment to allow liquor sale as 
suggested by Commissioner Anderson. 


Because of my limited time, I will not quote all of the 
others, but simply the conclusions of the outstanding pro- 
hibitionist of the commission, Judge Kenyon: 


* + public sentiment against the prohibition laws has 
been stimulated by irritating methods of enforcement, such as the 
abuse of reach and seizure processes, invasion of homes, and vio- 
lation of the fourth amendment to the Constitution, entrapment 
of witnesses, killings by prohibition agents, poisonous denaturants 
resulting in sickness and sometimes blindness and death, United 
States attorneys defending in the Federal courts prohibition 
agents charged with homicides, the padlocking of small places, and 
the lack of any real attempt to padlock clubs or prominent hotels 
where the law is notoriously violated, the arrest of small offend- 
ers, and comparatively few cases brought against the larger 
dane 


I also wish now to insert the comment of some of the Na- 
tion’s leading newspapers on the prohibition report: 


New York Daily News: “ President Hoover is now definitely drier 
than the crowd of intellectuals he picked to tell him and the 
country that prohibition is O. K.“ 

Boston Globe: The spectacle of a hung jury, whose 11 members 
have submitted 12 verdicts. Chaos, confusion, and contradictions 
are everywhere in evidence throughout this 80,000-word fruit of 23 
months of difficult labor.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer: While it advocates enforcement, it 
gives reasons why enforcement is next to impossible.” 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: “The most damaging blow against con- 
stitutional prohibition that has been delivered by any responsible 
body during the life of the eighteenth amendment.” 

New Orleans Item: “ The report wll doubtless prove a source of 
political grief to Mr. Hoover.” 

Atlanta Constitution: The mountain has labored and pro- 
duced a mouse. The chief significance of the report is that its 
members are hopelessly divided.” 

Baltimore Sun: Taking the report as a whole the public is 
not very far from the starting place. The commission has told 
us facts that we already know.” 

Duluth News-Tribune: “A majority of ‘the commission agrees, 
as a majority of the people will agree, that prohibition has failed.” 

Detroit News: First reactions to the long-heralded report by 
the Law Enforcement Commission are not stimulating. When 
among 11 commissioners all 11 find it necessary to subjoin indi- 
vidual reports, there can not be much confidence in what is 
submitted by Chairman Wickersham as his own and the com- 
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Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: “ The report means that 
national prohibition embodied in the eighteenth amendment and 
enforcement acts is an unsuccessful experiment, whatever its 
motive. The report is a staggering blow to national prohibition.” 

Richmond (Va.) News Leader: Never was a more logical re- 
port brought to a more illogical conclusion than when the com- 
mission, having discredited the eighteenth amendment with deep- 
est damnation, solemnly affirms that it does not urge its repeal.” 

I regret that I can not quote some of the remarks of the 
Chicago papers, but up to this moment I have been unable 
to secure them. 

Anyone reading these views must conclude that the en- 
actment of the law was a grave and serious imposition upon 
the Nation. 1 

And though I greatly deplore the commission's intimi- 
dated conclusion I am gratified that 8 of the 11 members 
directly and indirectly indorse my plan, embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 99, on which extended hearings have been 
held during the last session, and which will make possible 
the adoption of the Swedish system of liquor control as well 
as the return to the States of their respective powers. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. On last Tuesday when the Wickersham 
report was presented, I endeavored to have the report read 
in the House because I knew that the brief statement as 
read to the House was very largely at variance with the 
detailed individuals’ report, and that the report was rather 
dry outside and wet inside. 

I offered a resolution that a million copies of the report 
be printed by the Government. I figured that the news- 
papers would be unable to print the report, except possibly 
the New York Times, which could print it in full. 

Since the question is so important—we are losing $600,- 
000,000 a year in beverage revenues and spending millions 
for prohibition enforcement, and the bootleggers are making 
several billions a year, and therefore I thought that the 
report ought to be put in circulation, and much money 
might be saved by this expenditure. 

As a matter of fact, the New York Times did print it in 
full, I also noticed that the report is printed in full in the 
supplement of the United States Daily. It is selling for 5 
cents a copy. If a community or organization wants to 
order a number of copies of this supplement of the United 
States Daily they can get it at cheaper rates than 5 cents 
a copy, which includes postage. 

I announce this publication because the Government's 
document on the Wickersham report costs the taxpayers 
about 6 cents a copy, exclusive of postage. By my announce- 
ment, I hope to save money for the Government. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. And applications might be made to 
the gentleman from Michigan. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United States; for the protection 
of the person of the President of the United States; the acquisi- 
tion, collection, classification, and preservation. of criminal identi- 
fication and other records and their exchange with the officials 
of States, cities, and other institutions; for such other investiga- 
tions regarding official matters under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of State as may be directed 
by the Attorney General; hire, maintenance, upkeep, and operation 
of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary; 
firearms and ammunition, such stationery, supplies, and equip- 
ment for use at the seat of government or elsewhere as the Attor- 
ney General may direct, including not to exceed $11,200 for taxicab 
hire to be used exclusively for the purposes set forth in this 
paragraph and to be expended under the direction of the Attorney 
General; traveling expenses; and payment of rewards when specifi- 
cally authorized by the Attorney General for information leading 
to the apprehension of fugitives from justice, including not to 
exceed $414,246 for personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$2,978,520. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Srarronp: Page 33, at end of line 12, insert 
“ Provided, That no part of any appropriation in this act shall be 
used for the detection and prosecution of any person or corpora- 
tion engaged in the sale of malt sirup for the manufacture for 
home use of nonintoxicating maltous beverages.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the paragraph, that 
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it interferes with the discretion that is lodged in every 
executive, and would require an extra investigation to be 
made by the executive that is not usually required under 
the law. And further, that it is in effect legislation on an 
appropriation bill not authorized by law, and is not a proper 
limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is 
necessary to direct any attention to the first two grounds 
offered in support of the point of order by the gentleman 
from Texas—that it is not germane to the provisions of the 
paragraph. 

Here we have a provision providing for the detection and 
prosecution of crime. My amendment seeks to limit the 
character of that service. 

The last objection that the gentleman advances, that it 
is legislation, is without foundation. It is a negative prog 
vision. Time and again it has been held that this is a 
limitation in a negative form. The Congress has the right 
to provide for the character of service to be performed under 
this paragraph. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is a similar amendment to that 
approved in respect to the prosecution of former coopera- 
2 and also as to labor organizations under the antitrust 
aw. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the language of the amendment 
it requires an extra investigation, it is an abuse of the dis- 
cretion that is ordinarily lodged in the Attorney General 
at the head of the Department of Justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the amendment is germane, and con- 
stitutes merely a negative limitation on the appropriation, 
and the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
to call attention to the glaring inequality in the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act as administered by 
the Department of Justice. I have examined the hearings 
on this bill very closely, including the testimony of the 
Attorney General and the testimony also of the prohibition 
enforcement officer. The Attorney General states on page 
22 that the policy of the department at the present time, so 
far as the administration of section 29 of the Volstead Act 
is concerned, is following out the Isner case. Mr. Wood- 
cock, on page 127 of the hearings states: 

I say that all we are attempting to do is to stop the commerce 
in intoxicating liquor. 

I call attention of the House to this condition of affairs 
that recently developed in my home city. A Federal sub- 
sidized corporation, subsidized to the extent of $10,000,000 
by the Farm Relief Board for the benefit of the wine pro- 
ducers of California, has come into Milwaukee seeking to 
distribute its concentrates of wine. On 200 or more bill- 
boards in the city of Milwaukee, one right in front of our 
leading railroad station, are found large display advertise- 
ments, which state that section 29 of the national prohibi- 
tion act does not prohibit the article advertised by this cor- 
poration, and then follows a list of eight different varieties 
of wine. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not now. What does section 29 of the 
prohibition act really do? It provides: 

The penalties under this act shall not apply to a person for 
manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit fuices exclusively 
for use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be 
sold or delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar. 

I see gentlemen from California smiling, and well may 
they smile, because they are profiting by this unfair ad- 
ministration of this law. 

The testimony shows that twice the amount of wine is be- 
ing consumed in this country that was consumed before na- 
tional prohibition, and on the floor of the House to-day it 
was stated that twice the number of acres are used in the 
growth of wine grapes in California than were used before 
the prohibition act. 

I refer now to the case of Isner against the United States, 
reported in Eighth Federal Reporter, second series, at page 
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487. What did this decision state? The decision is by Judge 
Webb, and some of the older Members will remember that he 
was chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary that 
brought into the House the modification of the Senate reso- 
lution providing for the eighteenth amendment, in which 
he stated that that amendment applied only to the making 
of wine and cider by individuals for honte use. Under Gov- 
ernment sanction, under Government subsidy, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is permitting a California corporation to 
transport in interstate commerce large quantities not pro- 
duced, as provided in section 29, by any individual for family 
use, but engaged in the wholesale manufacture of wines 
containing excessive alcoholic content. 

Let me give you the whole picture, and tell you why there 
is so much revolt against the prohibition act in my home 
cit . The Attorney General and the national prohibition en- 
forcement officer state that they are only seeking to prevent 
the manufacture in wholesale quantities of intoxicating 
liquors. Within a year the Department of Justice has begun 
the prosecution against two small dispensers by retail of 
maltous liquors doing business in Milwaukee, one within a 
quarter of a mile of my home, where they are dispensing 
this malt sirup so the people can manufacture beer at home, 
and not for wholesale production. They started prosecu- 
tions in those two cases, and yet they sanction Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt's clients in the wholesale distribution 
of wine concentrates, which are heavily intoxicating with- 
out any limit whatsoever, in direct violation of the enforce- 
ment act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of Judge Webb, 
who was the author of the Isner decision, and who was 
once the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Does the gentleman contend that Mr. Webb was an ardent 
prohibitionist, and does he contend that Mr. Volstead was 
an ardent prohibitionist? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, they were prohibitionists 
extreme type. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Volstead, in my judgment, was a 
pronounced, fundamental, constitutional anti all of the 
time he was on the committee, and mentioned several times 
he was not a prohibitionist. But as chairman he handled 
the legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Andrew J. Volstead was an antiprohi- 
bitionist? 

Mr. BLANTON. He always said he was, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s memory is fauity. 
The gentleman is far from the facts. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was here when Mr. Webb repre- 
sented a district of North Carolina. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes; I was. They presented the com- 
mittee measures on the floor because they were chairmen. 
I considered both of them very lukewarm on the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He could not have retained his seat 
unless he had been a prohibitionist. He never pretended 
to be anything else. 

He defended the Senate resolution providing for the 
eighteenth amendment, as the representative of the drys; 
just as sincere a dry as the gentleman from Texas. He 
out-Heroded even Branton in his dryness. 

The purpose of this amendment is only to secure fair 
treatment to the people of my State. They want the law 
with reference to the sale of beer of a nonintoxicating 
character administered on the same plans as the Depart- 
ment of Justice administers the law with respect to the 
distribution of wine concentrates manufactured in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. -Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman explain that the 
two methods are exactly alike? They are both concentrates 
and when diluted with water, nature does what Congress 
can not stop, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is only to apply to the dwellers of 
the cities who want their glass of beer and the farmers who 
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raise barley the same treatment as is accorded by the 
Department of Justice to the wine growers and wholesale 
wine-concentrate makers of California. It is that clear 
inequality to which the people of Milwaukee are calling 
attention. They want to know why it is that California 
with its large vineyards can be protected, even though Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt comes from California, even 
though she was the accredited chairwomen on the committee 
of credentials in the Kansas City convention. They want 
to know whether it is necessary to have those prerequisites 
in order to get a harmless glass of beer, nonintoxicating in 
character, without arrest. [Applause.] That is the ques- 
tion. Fair treatment, equal treatment; and there is such 
dissatisfaction growing up in my own home city on this 
unfair and unequal treatment against the sellers of malt 
sirup for home use as compared with the favoritism shown 
the California wine growers that there was almost a political 
revolution there in the last campaign. 

Now, I challenge any dry to justify the action of Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s client in this practice, whereby 
they are selling in wholesale quantities these concentrates 
throughout the country without authorization of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think we can save a good deal of time right now 
when I inform you that this paragraph refers to the detec- 
tion and prosecution of crime and it has nothing whatever 
to do with the liquor business. A motion has been made 
to offer some sort of an amendment to prevent certain 
liquor dispensing, I suppose. Am I not correct? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment applies to any appro- 
priation in this act; not alone to this section, but it is 
germane to this section. Any appropriation in this act 
shall be prohibited for the prosecution of dispensers of 
malt sirup. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, the gentleman made the amendment 
to the paragraph on the detection and prosecution of 
crime. I say it has no place there whatever, because that 
department has nothing whatever to do with anything 
concerning the liquor business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is germane because the limita- 
tion is to any appropriation in the entire act. 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, that is too remote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is right before us this minute. Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt has brought the question right 
before us. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Has the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] ever inquired whether or not the 
employment of “little Mabel” by the wine growers was 
exclusive, so that she could not also be employed by the 
beer producers? Has the gentleman from Wisconsin looked 
into that? Is it an exclusive employment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The brewers of Milwaukee have a very 
high regard for ethics in the profession. They would not 
wish to violate the ethical standing, especially of a woman 
advocate, who assumed that high position as chairman of 
the credentials committee at the Kansas City convention, 
to have work that might infringe upon and impair the serv- 
ices she is rendering to her clients, the wine makers of 
California. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. You are not the practical 
people you are accredited with being, then. 

Mr. SHREVE. The main idea that I wish to convey is 
that the amendment does not apply to the act that is now 
before the House on the paragraph referring to detection 
and prosecution of crime. That has nothing whatever to 
do with the liquor business. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Starrorp: At the end of the amendment insert “except when 
deemed necessary by the department in upholding the eighteenth 
amendment.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman afraid of a direct 
vote on the real merits of my proposal? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not at all. It will be defeated by about 
4 to 1. And all other such wet amendments will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, the Constitution prevents the sale of beer. 
The purpose of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin would legalize the sale of beer ingredients, 
malt sirup, that could be within a short time transformed 
into beer. 

Is it wise to adopt that amendment in face of the report 
which has just been brought in, upon which the member- 
ship of the Wickersham Commission were unanimously in 
favor of upholding the Constitution with respect to prohibit- 
ing the sale of beer? 

Here is the fourth paragraph of their report and conclu- 
sions, signed by all of them except Mr. Lemann, but passed 
by the unanimous vote of the commission. They say: 

The commission is opposed to the proposal to modify the 


national prohibition act so as to permit manufacture and sale of 
light wines and beer. 


They had already, in No. 1, agreed upon this: 


The commission is opposed to the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment. 
No.2: The commission is opposed to the restoration, in any 


manner, of the legalized saloon. 
No.3: The commission is opposed to the Federal or State Gov- 
ernments, as such, going into the liquor business. 


The above recommendations were unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of the commission and were signed 
by all of the members except Mr. Lemann. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

I want to show you some of the things Mr. Lemann said, 
over his own signature, as a member from Louisiana, who 
signed a separate statement. From page 246, I quote from 
the signed statement of Mr. Monte M. Lemann the following: 


The machinery of enforcement may, in my judgment, without 
disproportionate expense, be made adequate to cope with the in- 
dustrial alcohol and smuggling aspects of the enforcement problem. 


Was this wet Mr. Lemann from Louisiana in favor of 
throttling and nullifying the law? Why, certainly not. I 
quote from his signed statement on page 262 of the report 
the following: 


I do not favor the theory of nullification, and so long as the 
eighteenth amendment is not repealed by constitutional methods 
it seems to me to be the duty of Congress to make reasonable 
efforts to enforce it. The additions to the field forces 
and equipment which are set out in detail in the Dennison-Sawyer 
study appear to be a moderate proposal in this direction and 
would involve no seriously disproportionate expense for the effort 
at prohibition enforcement, as compared with moneys otherwise 
expended for governmental operation. I therefore concur in the 
recommendations that the number of prohibition agents, in- 
spectors, storekeeper-gagers, warehousemen, investigators, and 
special agents should be increased as recommended— 

And so forth. 

Now, let us see what this wet Mr. Lemann, of Louisiana, 
says about beer. I quote from his signed report on page 
263: 

I do not think that any improvement in enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment would result from an amendment of the 
national prohibition act so as to permit the manufacture of so- 
called light wines and beer. If the liquor so manufactured were 
not intoxicating, it would not satisfy the taste of the great ma- 
jority of those who are now drinking intoxicating liquors, and 


if it were intoxicating, it could not be permitted without violation 
of the Constitution. 


Elsewhere in his signed statement Mr. Lemann says 
(quoted from p. 259): 


Without considering the validity of the objections and reasons 
thus stressed, as to which opinions will widely differ, it seems to 
me clear that they do not justify failure to observe the law. 


He says (quoted from p. 260): 


I do not think that to substitute for the eighteenth amend- 
ment a provision leaving the matter to Congress is any solution. 
* * * 7 


The suggestion that the matter be referred to Congress seems 
to me not to dispose of the problem or to make any substantial 
advance in its ition. Moreover, this proposal would mean 
that the liquor question would play a large part every two years 
in the election of Congress, that a fixed national policy of dealing 
with it would never be assured, and that all the political influence 
of the liquor interests would be introduced actively into our 
national affairs. It is suggested that this would be preferable to 
having these interests active with each State legislature, but 
relegation of the matter to Congress would carry no assurance 
even of this accomplishment, since Congress doubtless would not 
undertake to force any State to be wet which desired to be dry— 

And so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would not the affirmative declaration 
of this House on the proposal I make show to the country 
or red we regard the inconsistencies of the Wickersham 
report? 

Mr. BLANTON. In my judgment it would show the coun- 
try how little the membership of this Congress regards the 
stability of their oaths, when we take an oath that we will 
uphold and obey the Constitution without reservation, and 
the Constitution now says that it is unlawful to sell beer, 
and the Wickersham report says that it is not in favor of 
changing that Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. My amendment provides only for the 
sale of malt sirup used in the manufacture for home use of 
nonintoxicating beverages. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that if that malt 
sirup would not produce intoxicating beer the people would 
not buy it and it would not be sold. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is that it does not produce 
anything else but nonintoxicating 3 per cent beer. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would not have it in 
Wisconsin if it did not intoxicate. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Gentlemen, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin can not be refuted by any logical 
reasoning in the face of the existing enforcement law. A 
provision is in the law now whieh permits the making of 
fruit juices for home consumption, not intended for sale 
and not intoxicating in fact, and that provision was written 
by Wayne Wheeler, former head of the Anti-Saloon League, 
given to the Committee on the Judiciary, and put into the 
law. Since that time you have not only had court decisions 
but you have had a recent ruling by the Department of Jus- 
tice holding that the sale of concentrate wine juices are 
lawful. That being so, I ask any lawyer or any chemist how 
they can reconcile opposition to exactly the same chemical 
process in using malt extract for beer instead of concentrate 
grape juice for wine. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The report discusses the 
ruling of the department on home wine making and juice 
concentrate, a subject which has just been discussed here. 
The report admits that the Government has acquiesced in 
the construction that home wine making is not illegal, but 
the report states—page 58: 

+ + it would seem that section 29 as its construction is 
now acquiesced in, is a serious infringement on the policy of 
section 3. 

In other words, the department’s lenient attitude is abso- 
lutely out of harmony and a violation of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it is there. Section 29 is in the 
law, and I believe it implies the legality of malt extract as 
much as grape juice. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But it is a discrimination. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; against malt extract. That being 
so, you can not argue against the use of concentrate malt. 
And let me say this to you: Concentrate malt itself is legal- 
ized in certain States to the extent of being taxed. In the 
State of our genial friend the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Byrns], the State of 
Tennessee, they use so much malt extract that they have 
placed a State tax on it; and the State has cuite an income 
from that tax and, believe me, they use it. They do not buy 
it to put on flapjacks. [Laughter.] 

I submit, gentlemen, you have this malt extract legalized 
by being taxed in Tennessee and some other States that I 
can not recall at this moment, and you have article 29 of 
your enforcement law permitting the use of concentrate 
grape juice. Let us be consistent. 

I am sure this amendment will do a great deal to reduce 
the number of arrests, the number of trials; and it will do 
more than anything else to reduce the consumption of hooch, 
moonshine, and whisky. 

I can understand every Member from the great State of 
Iowa, which is producing corn sugar, voting against this 
amendment. I can understand that because they may feel 
they want to protect home products. Iowa corn sugar is 
being produced in greater quantities each year, since prohi- 
bition, and going into moonshine. The present administra- 
tor of prohibition is my authority for that statement. But 
I appeal to you drys. If you are against the use of hard 
liquor, if you are against the use of poisonous liquor, if you 
are against the use of whisky, vote for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, and you will do more to-day 
for the cause of temperance than prohibition has done in 
the last 10 years. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman omitted to say that 
Michigan also has one of those laws that taxes malt, and 
from that law they got $1,700,000 last year. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Also Georgia and about 
seven other southern States. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, the very fair and very able 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of this bill, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE], has said that these 
sections do not apply to prohibition, and yet these sections 
are for the yearly appropriations for salaries and expenses 
of the Attorney General and his staff, whose duty it is to en- 
force the dry laws. H 

When the issuance and control of permits for industrial 
alcohol was transferred from the Treasury Department to 
the Department of Justice, with a sort of dual control, I 
opposed that measure just as strongly as I could, and the 
drug manufacturers and the druggists of the Nation also 
opposed it, because they said that from their experience the 
Department of Justice would be very unfair and very harsh 
in handling legitimate industry. I will say they have been 
more than that. They seem to have indulged in sharp prac- 
tice and they have indulged in what may possibly be dis- 
honest and dishonorable practices. I offer some evidence on 
that. 

During the primary campaign in Michigan last summer 
we learned from certain sources at Detroit that a part of 
the staff directly handling permits was to be transferred to 
Cincinnati. As our State is the center of the drug industry 
of the world and of many other leading industries, such as 
automobiles, paints, oils, varnishes, toilet preparations, which 
use yearly millions of gallons of industrial alcohol, some of 
these manufacturers protested and we wired to Washington, 
including a number of Representatives of the House and at 
least one Senator from Michigan, protests against this action. 
We received telegrams and letters assuring us that the office 
would not be placed in such a condition that the permits 
would not be issued as rapidly as theretofore. 

As a matter of fact, it seems that these were political let- 
ters and telegrams, because apparently the dry people feared 
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the effect of a transfer of the office during a campaign upon 
the fortunes of certain drys who were running for office in 
Michigan. 

Now, these honest and legitimate people who formerly got 
needed alcohol in 1 day, or 2 days, or 3 days through the 
Detroit office, because of the transfer to Cincinnati, on the 
average, have had to wait 36 days for their industrial alcohol 
permits. That is very unjust and a serious handicap. 

I cited during that debate last summer the case of the 
Henry Ford Hospital, which could not get a small amount 
of alcohol for a medicinal prescription which was to be put 
up by one of the most ethical drug manufactories in the 
world, Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit. This was for a man 
who was suffering from a peculiar malady, and the hospital 
needed this particular medicine, with alcohol as an in- 
gredient. 

Doctor Doran acted as the go-between with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which had the last word, and I would like 
to know the man whose salary and expenses we are now ap- 
propriating for who misled Doctor Doran, because I do not 
think that Doctor Doran is the guilty person. Doctor Doran 
said in a letter to me, over his own signature: 

I have made arrangements whereby all withdrawal permits will 
continue to be handled directly in Detroit for the entire State of 
Michigan as heretofore. 

Under the old system, guaranteed to be continued, there 
was less delay in granting permits. The manufacturers 
could go to the Detroit office and explain just what the 
alcohol was for and get the permit. Now the application 
goes to Cincinnati or to Washington and much delay and 
trouble ensues. 

Similar letters and telegrams of assurance were sent to 
Senator VaNDENBERG and Representative McLgop, and they 
do not feel any too good about it. 

We have also seen this same sharp practice and similar 
practices verging on dishonor and dishonesty in the Treas- 
ury Department when they were trying to enforce the pro- 
hibition act. They invented two fake laws on the Detroit 
River. One of them was that a motor boat and other small 
boats had to carry a certificate of title, when they are not 
required to do this under the law any more than you Mem- 
bers here are required to carry a certificate of title for your 
watch in order to prove to some detective or policeman that 
you did not steal it. They actually assessed a fine and col- 
lected money under another fake law, and I made the 
Treasury Department return the money. This fake law was 
that a small boat returning from Canadian waters or any 
point on Canadian land, without aliens and without mer- 
chandise, had to report to a port of entry or a custom 
officer. The law exempted them from that nuisance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I rise only for 
the purpose of saying that this is a very ingeniously drawn 
amendment. Without entering into a lengthy discussion of 
what might be the legal effect of this amendment, I will say 
that in my judgment it might raise some very embarrassing 
questions in the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Starrorp and Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 26, noes 
106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bureau of Prohibition. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Wisconsin has referred to 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s activities, a high-priced saleswoman or 
advance sales agent for the sale of grape juice and grapes 
to be transferred into intoxicating beverages. 

I wish to call to your mind that it was Mrs. Willebrandt 
who had an innocent man sentenced by a Federal judge to a 
Federal prison to spy upon the warden of that prison. I 
think the wronged person was the warden at Leavenworth, 
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and when he learned that the man was sending out secret 
messages he had him thrown out of the prison. It was Mrs. 
Willebrandt who put spies and agents of the Department of 
Justice from the Pacific coast to watch high Federal officials 
of the Treasury Department in Michigan. She was very 
active in wire tapping. I am told on good authority that 
it was she who ordered the tapping of telephone wires of the 
highest Federal official of Michigan, the collector of cus- 
toms, and that they continued to spy and dog his steps 
during every hour of the night and day for a considerable 
period. This was without the consent or knowledge of the 
Treasury Department, I am told. 

I introduced a bill at that time to outlaw wire tapping. 
We had a good many other wire tappings in Michigan, and 
I started a campaign against the practice and finally was 
informed the Attorney General disapproved the practice. 

I gained the information that there would be no more 
wire tapping in Michigan, but I learn now that under Mr. 
Woodcock the wire tapping is in vogue again, although I 
am happy to say that the Attorney General did not approve 
of it; but Colonel Woodcock is for it and may have changed 
the Attorney General’s mind. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Is this item to pay Mrs. Willebrandt dur- 
ing 1928, when she was a representative of the National 
Republican Committee, holding meetings at various churches 
through the United States against the Democratic candi- 
date for President, Mr. Smith, during which time she drew 
a salary as Assistant Attorney General? 

Mr. CLANCY. I think the record will speak for itself. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Perhaps the Democratic 
Party might have obtained the services of Mrs. Willebrandt 
if Raskob had owned and controlled that party as he does 
now. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CLANCY. I am not speaking from the partisan angle 
but from the angle of human rights and the sanctity and 
sacredness of the home. If a person in the Federal service 
can tap the wires of the highest Federal official in my 
State, he can tap the wires of a Member of the House of 
Representatives or the wires of a Senator or even the wires 
of the President of the United States. Justice Holmes of 
the Supreme Court has said that wire tapping is a “ dirty” 
practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. I am not concerned about the 
political activities of Mrs. Willebrandt or anybody else. I 
am never consulted or invited to strategic party councils, 
but in all fairness I want to say that if there is one official 
in the Department of Justice who did bring some reforma- 
tion in our prison system it is Mabel Walker Willebrandt. 
C[Applause.] And I want to say it right here. Why, gentle- 
men, there was no spy system introduced by Mrs. Wille- 
brandt when she was Assistant Attorney General. The 
gentleman from Michigan should know that from time to 
time, with the knowledge and consent of the wardens, 
agents of the department are committed to the peniten- 
tiaries. The wardens do not know when the agent will be 
committed, but they do know that from time to time agents 
are committed. When the agent makes his report that 
report goes to the warden before the Attorney General sees it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now. After the warden has made 
his comment, then it goes to the Attorney General and a 
conference is then held. It so happens that the warden at 
Leavenworth Penitentiary approved of every recommenda- 
tion made by the person committed to his penitentiary, 
while the warden at Atlanta had conducted that prison so 
incompetently that he had no defense. 

Men from the hospital there with contagious diseases 
were assigned to the kitchen, and a banker committed there 
for a violation of the national banking law was the warden’s 
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chauffeur, going out to roadhouses with him, and highly 
perfumed and scantily attired actresses were able to call 
on certain prisoners in the late hours of the night. Under 
such circumstances, I say that Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt did a good thing in prison reform. Those were the 
conditions that existed at Atlanta at the time this matter 
was brought to my attention, and in that case, as in every 
other case that comes to my attention, I made a thorough 
investigation and I still have the records, and if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CLaxcr! will take the time to 
ascertain what happened in Leavenworth where orgies were 
staged in the chapel of the prison and where favoritism 
was shown to certain prisoners, then he will agree with me 
in saying that when we have an official that has the courage 
to disclose these conditions and the ability to show things 
up, and to correct them, she should not be unfairly criti- 
cised for that splended service rendered to the department. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he approves of Mrs. Willebrandt’s wire-tapping 
activity? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Of course not. 

Mr. CLANCY. I would like to ask him if he is trying 
to convey to this House that it was with the consent, knowl- 
edge, and connivance of the warden at Leavenworth that 
this man was sent there through a fake court action and if 
he really believes that that man submitted his report on 
that prison first to the warden? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course he did not. 

Mr. CLANCY. It was the warden who detected that this 
man was sending out secret communications and the warden 
seized him and threw him out. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfair to rise 
on the floor of this House and attack a man who has no 
chance to come back and defend himself. Because a Mem- 
ber has the right and the privilege to get up here and say 
what he wishes without being called upon to answer for it, I 
think it does not afford a reason why a Member should 
use that to attack another man and make a statement here 
that the man has no chance to refute. I was a member 
of the commission that investigated the Federal prisons of 
the United States, and I will say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpra] who preceded me that when we 
reached Atlanta prison conditions were most deplorable, due 
to the fact that Government spies, undercover men sent by 
the Department of Justice, were undermining the morale of 
all of the prisoners, and due to this condition the prison was 
demoralized; and upon the protest of our commission to the 
Department of Justice they were taken out of there. The 
gentleman who was the warden at Atlanta was a Republican, 
but he was a man, a decent, upstanding man, a man against 
whom no charges have ever been made. I think it unfair, I 
think it against the spirit of American fair play to rise here 
and attack a man’s reputation without giving him the oppor- 
tunity of answering back. A most reprehensible condition 
existed and did exist at Atlanta prison, and was only reme- 
died upon the protest of our commission to the Department 
of Justice. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses to enforce and administer 
the applicable provisions of the national prohibition act, as 
amended and supplemented (U. S. C., title 27), and internal reve- 
nue laws, pursuant to the act of March 3, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. 
III. title 5, secs. 281-281e), and the act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 
427), including the employment of executive officers, attorneys, 
agents, inspectors, investigators, supervisors, clerks, messengers, 
and other personnel, in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
to be appointed as authorized by law; the securing of evidence 
of violation of the acts; the cost of chemical analysis made by 
other than employees of the United States and expenses incident 
to the giving of testimony in relation thereto; the purchase of 
stationery, supplies, equipment, mechanical devices, books, and 
such other expenditures as may be necessary in the District of 
Columbia and the several field offices; costs incurred in the seizure, 
storage, and disposition of liquor and property seized under the 


national prohibition act, including seizures made under the in- 
ternal revenue laws if a violation of the national prohibition act 
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ts involved and disposition is made under section 3460, Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 26, sec. 1193); costs incurred in the seizure, 
storage, and disposition of any vehicle and team or automobile, 
boat, air or water craft, or any other conveyance, seized pur- 
suant to section 26, Title II, of the national prohibition act, when 
the proceeds of sale are insufficient therefor or where there is 
no sale; purchase of -carrying motor vehicles at a total 
cost of not to exceed 750,000 and not to exceed $1,000 each, includ- 
ing the value of any vehicle exchanged, and the hire, maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn pas- 
senger vehicles; and for rental of ; in all, $11,- 
369,500, of which amount not to exceed $340,300 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
not exceeding $50,000 may be expended for the collection and dis- 
semination of information and appeal for law observance and 
law enforcement, including cost of printing, purchase of news- 
papers, and other expenses in connection therewith: Provided fur- 
ther, That when liquor or property is seized pursuant to the na- 
tional prohibition act and stored in an adjacent judicial district 
the jurisdiction of the court over such property in the district 
wherein it was seized shall not be affected thereby. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the paragraph, particularly directed to the two 
provisos on page 36, the first proviso beginning in line 1 on 
page 36, and reading: 

That not exceeding $50,000 shall be expended for the collection 
and dissemination of information and appeal for law observance 
and law enforcement, including cost of printing, purchase of 
newspapers, and other expenses in connection therewith. 

A further point of order is made against the next para- 
graph, commencing with line 6 and ending with line 10, to 
the language: 

That when liquor or property is seized pursuant to the national 
prohibition act and stored in an adjacent judicial district the 
jurisdiction of the court over such property in the district where 
it was seized shall not be affected thereby. 

Also, I make a point of order to the word “air” in line 
15 on page 35. X 

If the committee will concede the three points of order, 
then I shall not insist upon my point of order on the entire 
paragraph, because they may reintroduce that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s point of order then 
goes to the word and provisos that he has mentioned, and 
not against the entire paragraph? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I make three points of order, one 
against the proviso, commencing in line 1 on page 36; an- 
other against the proviso commencing on line 6, page 36; 
and another against the word “air,” in line 15, page 35; 
but I do make my point of order against the entire para- 
graph, unless the Chairman is ready to concede the other 
three points of order. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph beginning 
on line 1, page 36, and running down to line 6 has been car- 
ried in the Treasury appropriation bill, so that it is naturally 
incorporated here. I realize that that portion of the para- 
graph is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Sureve] cite the Chair to the law covering the second 
proviso on page 36 and the word “ air ” in line 15 on page 35? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand the chairman of the 

. subcommittee concedes the point of order against the proviso 
commencing on line 1 and including line 5? Is that 
conceded? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Nov, as to the next proviso, I submit 
that is purely legislation on an appropriation bill. It is con- 
ferring jurisdiction in rem on a court which under the exist- 
ing law the court does not now entertain. Clearly that is 
legislation. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, this question has never 
been before the committee before, but upon a close exami- 
nation I am satisfied that that portion of the paragraph to 
which the gentleman has just referred is also subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the attitude of the committee 
as to the point of order directed against the word “air” in 
line 15, page 35? 

Mr. SHREVE. That, of course, is intended to cover air 
vehicles, and it is assumed that when the law was passed, 
referring to the carrying of liquor in vehicles, it meant all 
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kinds of vehicles, and aircraft comes within the rule the 
same as an automobile or a carriage. It is simply a means 
for conveyance of liquor from one section of the country to 
another, and it is clearly under that section of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman cite the Chair to 
the statute on which the committee relies? 

Mr. SHREVE. It will be found in section 26, title 2, of 
the national prohibition act. 

Mr, BLANTON. Which applies to carriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman cite the section of 
the United States Code? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a copy of that before me, Mr. 
Chairman, if the Chair would like to have me read it. 

Mr. SHREVE. It will be found in the United States Code, 
title 26, section 1193. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have title 26 before me, in which 
specific reference is made to aircraft, if the Chair would 
like to have me read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is seeking information. 

Mr. STAFFORD (reading) : 

When the commissioner, his assistants, inspectors, or any officer 
of the law shall discover any person in the act of transporting, 
in violation of the law, intoxicating liquor in any wagon, buggy, 
automobile, water or air craft, or other vehicle, it shall be his 
duty to seize any— 

And so forth. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the third 
point of order directed to the word “ air,” and I insist upon 
the other two points of order which, I understand, have 
been conceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the points of order are conceded 
as to the provisos on page 36, the point of order directed 
to the entire paragraph is sustained. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw the point of order to the 
entire paragraph, the other two points of order having been 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is now directed to 
the two provisos on page 36, and as to those two provisos 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word to inquire if we may not have some arrange- 
ment as to the time for debate and offering of amendments 
to this section. 

Mr. SHREVE. What arrangement would the gentleman 
from Maryland like to make? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I suggest that one and one-half hours 
be allowed to those offering amendments and opposed to the 
prohibition law. I do not see how all the discussion and 
offering of amendments can be had in less time than that. 

Mr. SHREVE. And another hour and a half allowed to 
the gentlemen on the other side? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is entirely with them. We will 
require that much time. 

Mr. SHREVE. I would like to hear what the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] has to say 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I thought there was a tenta- 
tive understanding that two hours should be devoted to the 
discussion of the amendments, and I thought that was quite 
liberal. That time was to be divided equally between those 
favoring amendments and those opposed. I thought there 
had been a tentative agreement reached to which my friend 
from Maryland IMr. LINTHICUM] gave assent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know whether it could be 
called a tentative arrangement or not, but there have been 
so many seeking time to debate the question and to offer 
amendments that I do not see how it is possible to do it in 
less than one hour and a half for those opposed. I think 
we will really save time because the parties who want to 
discuss it will come in under amendments to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SHREVE. We must finish this bill to-night on ac- 
count of other pressing business, and it will be impossible to 
devote more than two hours to this section. Furthermore, 
on yesterday I understood two hours would be sufficient. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the debate on the paragraph relating to prohibition and all 
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amendments thereto be limited to two hours, the time to 
be divided equally between those favoring and those against 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Do I understand that 
under that arrangement any person rising must get recog- 
nition from the Chair and must state to the Chair on which 
side of the question he wishes to speak before he secures 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will undertake to ascertain 
on what side gentlemen wish to speak, and to divide the 
time equally between those for and those opposed to the 
provisions of this paragraph. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As to the first gentleman 
rising, how much time does the Chair propose to allow him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes unless by unanimous 
consent the time is extended. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the bill, which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. TINKHAM] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. TINKHAM: Page 36, line 10, after the word 
“thereby,” insert 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. Those lines have been stricken 
from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
evidently wants his amendment to appear at the top of the 
page, after the word “ Columbia.” 

Mr. TINKHAM. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. TINKHAM: Page 36, line 1, 
after the word “ Columbia,” insert “Provided, That no part of this 


appropriation shall be used for the tapping of telephone or tele- 
graph wires.” 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, with unanimous consent, 
I desire to proceed for 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 12 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the Chair if the additional 
seven minutes will be taken out of the hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be taken out of the hour. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, proceed- 
ing to support my amendment, I desire to read a part of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Olmstead v. 
The United States (177 U. S. 438). Justice Brandeis, dis- 
senting in a 5 to 4 decision, stated: 


The evil incident to invasion of the privacy of the telephone is 
far greater than that involved in tampering with the mails. 
Whenever a telephone line is tapped, the privacy of the persons 
at both ends of the line is invaded and all conversations between 
them upon any subject, and although proper, confidential, and 
privileged, may be overheard. Moreover, the tapping of one 
man's telephone line involves the tapping of the telephone of 
every other person whom he may call or who may call him. As 
a means of espionage, writs of assistance and general warrants are 
but puny instruments of tyranny and oppression when compared 
with wire tapping, 

*The makers of our Constitution undertook to secure 
conditions favorable to the pursuit of happiness. They recog- 
nized the significance of man’s spiritual nature, of his feelings, 
and of his intellect. They knew. that only a part of the pain, 
pleasure, and satisfactions of life are to be found in material 
things. They sought to protect Americans in their beliefs, their 
thoughts, their emotions, and their sensations. They conferred, 
as against the Government, the right to be let alone—the most 
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comprehensive of rights and the right most valued by civilized 
men, To protect that right every unjustifiable intrusion by the 
Government upon the privacy of the individual, whatever the 
means employed, must be deemed a violation of the fourth 
amendment. And the use, as evidence in a criminal proceeding, 
of facts ascertained by such intrusion must be deemed a violation 
of the fifth, 

And it is also immaterial that the intrusion was in 
aid of law enforcement. Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the Government's purposes 
are beneficent. Men born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. The greatest dan- 
gers to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well meaning but without understanding. 

Decency, security, and liberty alike demand that Government 
Officials shall be subjected to the same rules of conduct that are 
commands to the citizen. In a government of laws existence of 
the government will be imperiled if it fails to observe the law 
scrupulously. Our Government is the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher. For good or for ill it teaches the whole people by its 
example, Crime is contagious. If the Government becomes a law- 
breaker, it breeds contempt for law; it invites every man to be- 
come a law unto himself; it invites anarchy. To declare that in 
the administration of the criminal law the end justifies the 
means—to declare that the Government may commit crimes in 
order to secure the conviction of a private criminal—would bring 
terrible retribution. Against tHat pernicious doctrine this court 
should resolutely set its face. 


Justice Holmes, also dissenting, said: 


* + * It is desirable that criminals should be detected, and 
to that end that all available evidence should be used. It also is 
desirable that the Government should not itself foster and pay for 
other crimes, when they are the means by which the evidence is 
to be obtained. If it pays its officers for having got evidence by 
crime, I do not see why it may not as well pay them for getting 
it in the same way, and I can attach no importance to protesta- 
tions of disapproval if it knowingly accepts and pays and an- 
nounces that in future it will pay for the fruits. We have to 
choose, and for my part I think it a less evil that some criminals 
soe escape than that the Government should play an ignoble 
part. 

For those who agree with me, no distinction can be taken be- 
tween the Government as prosecutor and the Government as judge. 
If the existing code does not permit district attorneys to have a 
hand in such dirty business it does not permit the judge to allow 
such iniquities to succeed. See Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. United 
States, 251 U. S. 385. And if all that I have said so far be ac- 
cepted it makes no difference that in this case wire tapping is 
made a crime by the law of the State, not by the law of the 
United States. It is true that a State can not make rules of evi- 
dence for courts of the United States, but the State has authoriy 
over the conduct in question, and I hardly think that the United 
States would appear to greater advantage when paying for an 
odious crime against State law than when inciting to the dis- 
regard of its own. I am aware of the often-repeated statement 
that in a criminal p the court will not take notice of the 
manner in which papers offered in evidence have been obtained. 
But that somewhat rudimentary mode of of the question 
has been overthrown by Weeks v. United States, 232 U. S. 383, and 
the cases that have followed it. I have said that we are free to 
choose between two principles of policy. But if we are to confine 
ourselves to precedent and logic the reason for excluding evidence 
obtained by violating the Constitution seems to me logically to 
lead to excluding evidence obtained by a crime of the officers of 
the law. ‘ ; 


In these opinions of the two Massachusetts judges beat the 
heart and spoke the spirit of James Otis. James Otis laid 
the cornerstone of the foundation of our liberty. He was 
the first leader of the American Revolution. The fourth and 
fifth amendments of the Constitution are the crystallized 
results of his contribution to American liberty. It was James 
Otis who first protested in Massachusetts against writs of 
assistance, which did not name either the place to be 
searched or the person to be seized, demanding that there 
should be no longer such tyranny against the person by the 
Government. The spirit of James Otis and of Massachusetts 
spoke in those two decisions. Massachusetts hates the tyrant 
and despises tyranny, whether foreign or domestic. She 
always has and she always will. 

I now wish to read to you certain evidence placed before 
the very subcommittee which is now reporting this bill, given 
by the Director of the Bureau of Investigation, another 
bureau of the Department of Justice. When Mr. Hoover, 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation, was before the sub- 
committee on December 2, 1929, I asked him if any of the 
appropriations for the Bureau of Investigation was spent for 
wire tapping. He replied: 


No, sir. We have a very definite rule in the bureau that any 
employee engaging in wire tapping will be dismissed from tha 
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service of the bureau. While it may not be illegal, I think it is 
unethical and is not permitted under the regulations by the 
Attorney General. 

This may be found on pages 63 and 64 of the hearings on 
the Department of Justice appropriation bill for 1931. 

What is unethical for the Bureau of Investigation is un- 
ethical for the Bureau of Prohibition. [Applause.] Men are 
dismissed in one division of this department for wire tap- 
ping, whereas men in another bureau of this department are 
encouraged to engage in this very practice. 

This amendment should be adopted, unless this committee 
desires to go on record as approving one of the most con- 
temptible and despicable practices that can be perpetrated 
by a free Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am in favor of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is any Member seeking recognition 
who is opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. BECK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. BECK. I rise to favor the amendment, but I am 
willing to wait until some one opposes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no one seeks recognition in opposi- 
tion to the amendment, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I had intended some days ago to ask the indul- 
gent attention of the House to a discussion of this amend- 
ment, because it seemed to me it rose far above the ordinary 
merits of the wet and dry question and very vitally affects 
the honor of our Nation, but when I consulted that vast 
necropolis of buried oratory, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
saw that my learned friend from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
had anticipated much I had intended to say, and now I am 
doubly anticipated by the preceding speaker, who has 
voiced the protest of the historic Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts against what above all men, James Otis, if he had 
any familiarity with the telephone, would have entered a 
protest. But I do want to say just a word, if you will 
indulge me, about that Supreme Court decision. I mean 
Olmstead against the United States. 

In this case it had developed that the prohibition agents 
for a period of “ many months,” to use the expression of the 
Chief Justice, had tapped many wires in the city in ques- 
tion—I imagine it was Seattle—and had thereby taken not 
merely messages that related to a crime which was indubi- 
tably proved against the prohibition law, but thousands of 
messages that must have passed over those wires that had 
no reference whatever between the speaker and the auditor 
to any possible violation of law. 

The Supreme Court rendered its decision by 5 to 4 that 
in view of the fact that the telephone was not in the con- 
templation of the framers of the Constitution, that it was 
not an “ unreasonable search and seizure ” within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution; but four Justices dissented, and 
from two of them quotations which are very striking have 
already been made. 

This decision excited more hostile comment in this coun- 
try,-I venture to say, than any decision that I can recall 
since the income tax cases. The whole moral sense of the 
Nation, whether it was composed of wets or drys, arose in 
protest against a proposition to which they thought, errone- 
ously, the Supreme Court had given its solemn sanction, 
namely, that in pursuing violations of the prohibition laws 
that every telephone wire or telegraph wire, and of neces- 
sity the very mails themselves, could be intercepted and 
seized at the sole and irresponsible discretion of the prohi- 
bition officers. The Supreme Court had decided nothing of 
the kind. They had simply said that although it was uneth- 
ical, it nevertheless did not constitute an unreasonable 
search and seizure, and you have heard the opinion of the 
dissenting judges and how fateful and forceful upon the ears 
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of this Congress should fall the words of that venerable 
Justice now nearing 90 years of age, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who said that the business, to use an ordinarily unjudicial 
expression, was “dirty business:; and mindful of the fact 
that 28 States at least of the Federal Union had forbidden 
the tapping of telephone wires, he said it was an “ odious 
crime,” as it had been an odious crime in the State in which 
the case arose. 

And, therefore, you have a condemnation of wire tapping, 
about which there is no division of opinion, and it is quite 
obvious, if you will read Chief Justice Taft’s opinion, that he 
almost invited the action of this body to prevent forever by 
a statute any such indefensible violation of the ordinary 
decencies of private life as is involved in allowing any one 
of the prohibition agents to tap your wire, to listen to 
everything you may say, messages of love and affection and 
of sacred confidence, or of the most intimate, confidential 
business—to allow one man, not for an hour or for a minute 
pit, a day but, perchance, for a year, to tap your telephone 


Suppose one of the prohibition agents thinks that a Mem- 
ber of this House is violating the law and he simply taps the 
wire and for months takes down, stenographically, and re- 
veals to the Department of Justice everything you have said, 
not merely upon this question of whether you are in viola- 
tion of the prohibition laws but any question no matter how 
sacred it may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BECK. Could I ask for a few additional minutes— 
three minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. I thank you, gentlemen. I do not think I 
should have asked it, for I forgot the time limitation upon 
the entire debate. But I will simply say this. I have been 
an old prosecuting officer, I have been assistant district 
attorney, United States district attorney, Assistant Attorney 
General, and Solicitor General, in all four of which capaci- 
ties, running over a period of nearly 40 years, I have been 
brought in active touch with the Federal prosecution of 
crimes, crimes against the Federal laws. We would have 
disdained—pardon me if I say it, because I am appealing to 
the reason of the drys just as much as the wets, and I do 
not want to offend them—but we would never have dreamed, 
until the moral fanaticism that is behind the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment arose, that any Federal office- 
holder would be sanctioned in violating the laws of the 
State; and, above all, violate the fundamental decencies of 
human life by doing what was revealed in the Olmstead 
case, and which can happen to any Member of this House 
or to any man, woman, or child in this country. 

And, if you will allow me, I am going to tell you a very 
striking story that illustrates this danger of tapping wires. 
I was told this story in Italy. I do not know whether it is 
true or not. I imagine it is not true, but it will serve as an 
illustration. A playful American girl was talking to another 
young girl, who was also a tourist in Italy, from a hotel in 
Rome, and one of them said to the other, “ Will you lunch 
with me to-day? ” and the other jocosely said, No; I have 
a date with Mussolini.” Within two hours the police of 
Italy were at the door of that hotel. She was asked whether 
she had said it, and when she admitted a harmless joke, 
she was told to get out of the country within 24 hours. 
[Laughter.] When she pleaded that it was nothing but a 
schoolgirl prank, their answer was, “ Our orders are to have 
you out of this country in 24 hours.” 

Again to quote the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes, such 
“dirty business as intercepting telephone messages ought 
not to be countenanced, no matter how worthy, no matter 
how splendid the prohibition cause may be. You of the 
drys should say Non tali auxilio "—not with such methods 
will we vindicate what we regard as a great and a noble 
principle of government. No principle of government can 
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be so noble as to justify what the Supreme Court, through 
one and the most venerable of its Justices, has called “ dirty 
business ”; and if I may say one further word, I would say 
that this amendment would be an insult to the executive 
department if we had not the declaration of the prohibi- 
tion administrator to the Judiciary Committee in favor of 
wire tapping and, presumably, proposed to authorize his 
subordinates to use such methods. The danger is real and 
present. It might conceivably be to your wire, it is to every 
wire, it is a danger that is destructive of that which is 
fundamental in human life, namely, the privacy of one's 
home life. [{Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of said amendment and insert the following in 
lieu thereof, to wit: 

“Whenever, in the judgment of the Department of Justice, 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that, in any community 
in the United States, moonshiners, bootleggers, racketeers, officers 
of the law, politicians and/or other ladies and gentlemen are 
violating, or conspiring to violate, the Volstead law, said Depart- 
ment of Justice shall forthwith dispatch an accredited agent to the 
community who, inimediately upon his arrival in said community, 
shall cause to be printed in a local newspaper of general circula- 
tion therein the following notice: ‘To whom it may concern: 
All bootleggers, moonshiners, racketeers, officers of the law, and/or 
other ladies and gentlemen who are violating, or conspiring to 
violate, the Volstead law are respectfully invited to come to my 
room in the Hotel and tell me all about it.’ 

“The evidence thus obtained by said agent shall be competent 
and admissible in any court in any prosecution of any moonshiner, 
bootlegger, racketeer, officer of the law, politician, and/or other 
lady or gentleman for alleged violation of said law. And no 
1 ay obtained in any other way shall be competent or admis- 
sible. 

“The traveling expenses of said agent to and from such com- 
munity, his hotel bills, and the cost of printing said notice shall 
be paid by the agent and refunded to him from fines and forfel- 
tures imposed and collected upon the evidence thus obtained by 
him in said community.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is a limitation on an appropriation 
bill. The substitute offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is not a limitation, it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
on the ground that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
you have listened to two very impassioned appeals by two 
distinguished lawyers, and I recognize that they base their 
appeals on the dissenting opinion of four of our Supreme 
Court judges. 

I can not believe, however, that you as practical men will 
be so swayed by these appeals as to provide that the tapping 
of wires under no conditions can ever be justified. You will 
not lend an absolute sanction to the use of wires for unlaw- 
ful purposes, and thereby give protection and aid to crim- 
inals in the perpetration of serious crimes. Let us remember 
that the majority opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case cited holds that neither at common law 
nor by any Federal statute is it unlawful to tap wires that 
are being used unlawfully, and that it is not an invasion of 
the home, as the two gentlemen who preceded me have 
sought to make it appear. 

I want to say this to you as practical men: You are as- 
suming that by tapping the wires we are violating the 
security of the home, violating the provision that protects 
the home against unlawful search or seizure without a 
warrant, based on an affidavit showing probable cause. 

Here is a party sitting in his home engaged in a con- 
spiracy with another a thousand miles away, conspiring to 
commit a felony, let us assume. A party a thousand miles 
away has reasonable cause to believe that there is being 
transmitted through the air an unlawful message between 
conspirators attempting to violate the law and commit a 
felony. 
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Some one taps the wire and overhears the conversation. 
These gentlemen would have you believe that this is a privi- 
leged communication and that no court should be allowed 
to hear it, because it violates the provision, they say, against 
an unreasonable search of the home. 

If you carry that to its logical conclusion, a man can send 
a wire from his home to a fellow conspirator and if it be 
unlawful to take it from the air a second before it reaches 
the conspirator miles away at the other end, then I submit 
you could never secure that message because, forsooth, it 
is privileged, they assert. 

I can not imagine that you will for a moment consider 
that there are not cases where you would be lawfully 
justified in tapping the wire. 

Take the case of a little girl abducted in the State of 
California, kept for a number of days, and later her muti- 
lated form brought and left on the streets of a great city. 
Suppose you or some lawful agent of the Government had 
been informed that the abductor far away in the mountains 
was in telephonic communication with some one back in the 
city. Would you or any lawful agent of the Government for 
a moment have hesitated to tap the wire and secure the 
whereabouts of that innocent victim? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that his time be 
extended for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and of 
course I shall not object, as I am heartily supporting his 
position, will the gentleman tell us if it is not a fact that 
the Government daily, almost, intercepts letters through the 
United States mail sent by parties violating the law, and 
also, does the same with respect to telegraphic messages sent 
by violators of the law? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Unquestionably; but I referred 
to the California case, because you know no objection would 
ever have been heard if wires in such a case had been 
tapped, and the life of that innocent girl saved by reason of 
it. But when you come to discuss enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law, champions of the offenders rise and seek to 
lend protection and aid to racketeers, murderers, illicit sellers 
of liquor, and their like, who are often banded together to 
violate all laws by means and methods unusual, devious, and 
hard to detect. Such offenders are grouped together to 
bring about a condition that might, if you please, undermine 
the Government itself, yet we are asked to deny to the De- 
partment of Justice, charged with enforcing the law, the 
right to listen in on criminal conversations carried on over 
an important public utility. The weight and effect of evi- 
dence thus obtained, under the charge of the court, may 
properly be left to the jury. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that the At- 
torney General, Mr. Mitchell, said that he would discontinue 
wire tapping because he regarded it as unethical? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My understanding is that the 
Attorney General has never said that, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral has approved the appropriations here asked for to en- 
able the Department of Justice to assist in enforcing the 
prohibition laws. He is aware, I am sure, of the statement 
made to our committee by Mr. Woodcock; and knowing him 
as I do, and remembering his conservative statement before 
the committee, I believe that if the law remains unchanged, 
as declared by the highest court, that he may perhaps pre- 
scribe that before any unusual steps are taken to secure 
evidence the approval of the director of the bureau or prob- 
ably of the department itself must be had; but I can not 
imagine this House undertaking to stifle, as it were, Gov- 
ernment officials in their efforts to uncover the most serious 
and insidious violations of the law. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has again expired. 
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Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that he may be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama believe that the Legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama was wrong when it passed section 5256 of the code, 
making it unlawful to tap telephone wires? . 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I shall answer that question 
because it is a fair question. I am familiar with that sec- 
tion of the statute, and I heard the gentleman quote it on 
yesterday. The gentleman must know that laws in the 
States which prohibit wire tapping were made for a good 
purpose, namely, to prohibit the unlawful tapping of wires 
when the wires were being lawfully used; and if he will 
examine the legislation referred to, he will find that to be so. 
What, think you, were reasons that gave rise to the passage 
of statutes like that? They were passed because persons 
had been tapping wires and making unlawful and fraudu- 
lent use of the information thus obtained, and such acts 
were passed to prevent the unlawful use of information thus 
unlawfully obtained by tapping wires when the wires were 
lawfully used. [Applause.] There are reasons underlying 
every law, and the man who undertakes to merely read the 
law and not understand the underlying reasons therefor 
is himself being imposed upon, and can not be depended on 
to suggest its sound application. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where would the gentleman draw the 
line in respect to lawful and unlawful use of the wires? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I said a few moments ago that 
it is a matter that must largely address itself to the courts 
and to the juries, under proper instructions. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Schar gg] referred to an Alabama 
statute, and it would be for the jury under the charge of the 
court to determine whether in any given case the tapping of 
wires was a violation of the State law. I do not think you 
will ever find in Alabama any lawful agency of the State, 
whether it be court, grand jury, or petty jury, that will seek 
to indict a lawful agent of the Federal Government when 
he is taking from the air messages sent through the air in 
aid of the commission of serious crimes. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. As I understand you, it is 
all right to tap the wires, because they are being unlawfully 
used. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman knows how 
stock gamblers and others have tapped wires in the past and 
used the wires so tapped to rob people of millions of dollars. 
That is one reason why some State statutes were passed and 
other sound reasons will be found that prompted other State 
statutes. No State statute against. wire tapping was ever 
passed to protect criminals or the unlawful use of wires for 
the commission of serious crimes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I did not complete my 
question. My question is this: From the gentleman's posi- 
tion it is all right to tap the wire because the wire is un- 
lawfully used, but the man who taps the wire must first 
tap it to find out whether it is lawfully or unlawfully used, 
and then, if it is not being unlawfully used, what about 
the other fellow whose wire has been tapped? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is assuming 
something which is not likely to arise. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I think we both are. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am basing my assumption 
on facts that will appear when the evidence is offered, since 
evidence so offered will disclose whether the information 
obtained by tapping the wire was being transmitted for 
unlawful purposes, 
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Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The gentleman is aware that the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Investigation testified that the Attor- 
ney General had made regulations forbidding wire tapping 
so far as employees of his bureau were concerned. He also 
is aware that under that bureau come the prosecutions of 
all crimes against the Government. I ask the gentleman 
why he thinks that in relation to prohibition something 
which has been declared unethical and improper in rela- 
277 to all Federal crimes should be approved by this 

ouse. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is a fair question, and 
the gentleman is correct in what he states occurred between 
him and the Director of the Bureau of Investigations, Mr. 
Hoover; yet this should be said: I will not quote the person 
with whom I conversed, but I have conversed with officials 
high in authority in the Department of Justice and I know 
they are upholding Mr. Woodcock in the statements he 
made before our committee. There was an order such as 
the gentleman has referred to, made by Attorney General 
Sargent, which has not been modified. I venture to pre- 
dict, however, unless there is legislative direction to the 
contrary, that you will find it modified and that a uniform 
policy will obtain in reference to every enforcement agency 
in the Department of Justice; and it will not be out of 
line with what Mr. Woodcock stated would be his policy in 
administering this law. [Applause.] 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. BECK. I want to ask the gentleman, before he con- 
cludes his very interesting address, one question which I 
admit is extreme; but sometimes extreme questions test the 
soundness of any doctrine. Suppose a very rabid prohibi- 
tion director would conceive it to be his duty to find out 
which, if any, Members of this House were violating the 
prohibition law, and suppose that he would thereupon, in 
order to segregate the goats from the sheep, proceed to tap 
the wire of every Member of the House, not for days but for 
months, and take down stenographically everything that the 
Member of the House said; would my friend from Alabama 
think that was within the spirit of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution which forbids unreasonable searches and 
seizures? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In the first place, I do not 
think the assumption which the gentleman makes the basis 
of his question will ever exist. In the next place, I have 
answered the gentleman by saying that I feel we can repose 
confidence in a distinguished lawyer, who has a recognized 
standing at the bar. The Department of Justice, I think, 
is headed by such a lawyer, and I think he has selected for 
the Prohibition Bureau a lawyer of excellent ability and 
one who will enforce the law according to ethical standards. 
I do not think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Becx] 
need fear any abuse in the exercise of legal discretion vested 
in the Department of Justice in matters of this kind. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has again expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry or a matter of information. Can the Chair 
state how much time has been used on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been 15 minutes used for 
the proponents of the paragraph and 20 minutes used by 
those against. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, several days ago I addressed the 
House at considerable length, setting forth the reasons why I 
am supporting the Tinkham anti-wire-tapping amendment 
which is now pending. 
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We can not approach a vote on this amendment from the 
standpoint of a wet or a dry. If the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice, having charge of investigating 
violations of a multitude of criminal laws, the most flagrant 
violations of the most drastic laws we have, has been able to 
function and function properly without wire tapping, I believe 
that the Prohibition Department can do so unless we take 
the position that the prohibition laws can not be enforced. 

The gentleman from Alabama, who just preceded me, in- 
dicated he had an understanding that the present Attorney 
General would issue an order permitting wire tapping by 
the Bureau of Investigation. I want to briefly quote from 
the present Attorney General’s statement, the statement of 
Mr. Mitchell, before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments during the hearings on the prohibi- 
tion consolidation bill last session, page 73, in which he testi- 
fied as follows: 

I make the general comment, Mr. Congressman, that the De- 
partment of Justice stands for lawful methods of law enforcement 
and we always have. 

Mr. Chairman, 29 States of this Union have adopted State 
laws making it either a misdemeanor or a felony to tap tele- 
phone or telegraph wires, and I can not understand how a 
Member of Congress from a State which advocates State 
rights can rise on the floor of this House and oppose this 
amendment, particularly when his own State makes it a 
crime to tap telephone and telegraph wires. 

The States having laws prohibiting the tapping of tele- 
phone or telegraph wires are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

I desire to call to the attention of the Members of this 
House a line of the President’s message when he transmitted 
the Wickersham report to Congress, in which it is stated: 

It calls attention to the urgency of obedience to law by our 
citizens— 

And so forth. 

If you want to follow that recommendation which was 
approved by every member of the Wickersham Commission, 
stand up when the roll is called and vote for the Tinkham 
antiwire-tapping amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, in Cincinnati, Ohio, the home of our be- 
loved Speaker, to-day, nefarious wire-tapping prohibition 
agents have been tapping telephone wires and conniving 
with private detective agencies in that unholy practice, not- 
withstanding the fact that the State code of Ohio provides 
for a 3-year jail sentence for tapping telephone and 
telegraph wires. How can you teach obedience of law to 
our citizens in these days of prohibition frenzy when we 
stand on the floor of this House or sit idly by and permit 
prohibition-enforcement agents to flagrantly violate the 
penal provisions of 29 States of the Union? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman is aware 
of the fact that when you come to enforce the criminal law, 
criminal intent and unlawful purpose are elements always 
to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If you had knowledge and 
evidence of the violation of law, or of criminal intent, it 
would not be necessary to tap a telephone wire to obtain it. 
I am thinking of the millions of our free people who have 
been subjected to an unbearable, despicable espionage sys- 
tem, not equaled by the tyranny of the most medieval and 
backward despotism. I urge you, be you in favor of or op- 
posed to the eighteenth amendment and the laws enacted 
thereunder, to stand up and vote for the amendment offered 
by our distinguished colleague from the great Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and help preserve those sacred 
rights and liberties, the heritage of our forefathers for the 
millions yet unborn, and prevent their crucifixion on the 
prohibition cross. [Applause.] 
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Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I think the amendment which I sought to introduce a 
little while ago by way of a substitute created some amuse- 
ment, but let me say the attitude of the wets on this floor 
has been amusing me since the beginning of this session 
much more than my amendment amused them. 

They know—or they ought to know—that the prohibition 
enforcement department is coming in contact with the most 
desperate and the most cunning criminals not only in the 
United States but probably in the world, men who go around 
the country armed with sawed-off shotguns, revalvers, ma- 
chine guns, and every known apparatus for the destruction 
of human life and intended to make them safe in the viola- 
tion of this law. I have yet to hear—and I have listened 
with very great earnestness—one wet on this floor suggest 
any kind of evidence that would be acceptable to them for 
the prosecution of any moonshiner, bootlegger, officer of the 
law, politician, or other lady or gentleman who has been 
violating the prohibition law or suspected of it. [Applause.] 

I am rising here now—and this is the principal purpose 
for my getting upon my feet—to ask whether or not it is 
true that— 

No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law. 


Is there any kind of testimony or is there any kind of 
evidence that you gentlemen would welcome, you gentlemen 
who have sworn to support the Constitution and the laws of 
this country? Is there any kind of evidence you would wel- 
come in the conviction of these men who are violating this 
law and violating the Constitution of the United States? 
That is the purpose of my rising, and I propound that ques- 
tion to you gentlemen who represent the wet side on this 
floor. y a 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If this amendment should 
carry, the Department of Justice agents could not make 
an affidavit that there was probable cause for believing that 
a party was unlawfully using the telephone or telegraph 
wires and they could get no kind of a writ that would 
authorize them to tap the wires, because this amendment 
absolutely prohibits the Department of Justice from in any 
way tapping the wires, yet the same agent could get a 
search warrant and go into a man’s home and search his 
private property, but this would prohibit a search of the 
air 100 miles away, even if a search warrant was obtained 
on an affidavit based on probable cause. 

Mr. FINLEY. I ask the question: What kind of evidence 
are you gentlemen willing to accept and would be willing 
to use in combating the activities of the best-organized, 
the most conscienceless, the most desperate and cunning 
combination of criminals this country has ever seen? I 
would like to have an answer. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY, I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I answer the gentleman by saying that 
I for one believe that no wet is opposed to any gvidence 
that is legally obtained, to be used against any criminal, 
not only against the man who may be guilty of taking a 
glass of beer or a glass of wine but against any criminal. 

Mr. FINLEY. Has any wet on this floor, from the begin- 
ning of this debate to the present time, made any sugges- 
tion as to the evidence to be obtained? 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I challenge that statement. Not one. 
Every proposition has met with opposition, every single one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM.] i 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LINTHICUM) there were—ayes 75, noes 102. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. TINKHAM and Mr. SHREVE. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—ayes 78, noes 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bacon: On page 36, line 1, after the 
word Columbia and the colon, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the appropriation herein made shall be used to pay the 
salary, wages, per diem allowance, expenses, or other compensa- 
tion, directly or indirectly, for the services of undercover agents, 
informers, or persons used solely for the purpose of entrapping 
persons to commit crime or to violate the law.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is directed 
against the use of undercover agents used solely for the 
purpose of entrapping persons to commit crime in order to 
get evidence. This method has been used ever since the 
prohibition law was first enacted. This is easily demon- 
strated by the fact that there are many cases in the Federal 
courts and State courts dealing with the improper use of 
evidence obtained in this way. I have many cases in the 
Federal and State courts which hold that evidence of wit- 
nesses obtained by the entrapment of persons can not be 
used. In other words, these undercover agents incite peo- 
ple to commit crime in order to get evidence to be used in 
the enforcement of this law. Our hearings show that from 
July 1 to October 31, 1930, a period of four months, the 
sum of $36,036.50 was paid to 140 undercover agents. 

My good friend from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] has 
collected a great many cases on this point. I have them 
here, but I am not going to take up the time to cite them. 
I do want to call the attention of some of the more extreme 
proponents of the dry cause in this House to what Mr. 
Justice Kenyon, of the Wickersham Commission, stated in 
his opinion: 

Public sentiment against the prohibition laws has been stimu- 
lated by irritating methods of enforcement, such as the abuse of 
search and seizure processes, invasions of homes, and violation of 


the fourth amendment to the Constitution, entrapment of wit- 
nesses— 


And so forth. Again he says: 


That there have been abuses of search and seizure processes 
is without question; likewise as to entrapment of witnesses. 


I am not offering this amendment to in any way hamper 
the enforcement of the prohibition law. I, however, would 
like to see this law enforced in a clean, decent, and legal 
way. [Applause.] To prove that I am not trying to ham- 
per the enforcement officers, I wish to read from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Woodcock before our committee. Speaking of 
undercover agents, Mr. Woodcock said: 

If the committee wishes to exclude all these fellows from em- 
ployment, I would be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Bacon. Did I understand you to say you would be willing 
to have a proviso added to the appropriation bill to prohibit the 
money being used for this purpose? 

Mr. Wooncock. Yes, sir; I would be. 

I repeat again that I am offering this amendment in good 
faith and in line with Mr. Woodcock’s own testimony before 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON, Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
a former official in that department, Mr. Andrews, indorsed 
the same doctrine. 

Mr. BACON. I know that, and I recall very well that the 
gentleman from Virginia introduced an amendment similar 
to mine last year. 

Mr. TUCKER. I did, and got, I think, about 4 votes in 
favor of it. [Laughter. ! 

Mr. BACON. Perhaps I can get more. 

Mr. Woodcock goes on to say: 


I again say I am speaking of personal opinion, which is in op- 
position to the majority of people of greater experience in this 
law, and I spoke with enthusiasm, 


perhaps, rather than discretion. 
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I personally do not believe in this type of enforcement, but I 
yielded my judgment to the men who have actually been doing 
the work. ; 

In other words, the officials who were taken over from the 
Treasury Department and who have been accustomed to 
employ undercover agents to induce people to commit a 
crime are still trying to use this same method of law en- 
forcement in the Department of Justice. Mr. Woodcock, 
however, is brave enough and courageous enough to say 
that he would be glad to see this prohibited and would be 
willing to add this proviso which I have offered to the bill. 
He states that he does not believe in this kind of enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the gentleman tell us when those 
hearings were held? 

Mr, BACON. These hearings were held about three weeks 
ago—within the month. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Very recently? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for three additional minutes. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is always fair, 
and I know he will state that Mr. Woodcock later said that 
the administration officers were not at all in agreement 
with him and that he would not go counter to them. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I read that. I read his whole state- 
ment on that point. A 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask the gentleman what page of 
the hearings he read from? 

Mr. BACON. Pages 110 and 111. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does the gentleman contend that 
there is anything in the law itself requiring Mr. Woodcock 
to use such methods to secure evidence? 

Mr. BACON. There is nothing in the law that requires it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not discretionary with him? 

Mr. BACON. That is quite true, but it is a method that 
has been used by the Federal enforcement agents for the 
last 10 years as can be proven by the many times the courts 
have thrown out evidence obtained in that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If it is discretionary with him, why 
should he express a willingness to have it abolished by law? 

Mr. BACON. Because they are still doing it, although 
Mr. Woodcock is completely opposed to it and has suggested 
regulations abolishing it. Again I will quote Mr. Woodcock 
in answer to my question: 

Mr. Bacon. Did I understand you to say you would be willing to 
have a proviso added to the appropriation bill to prohibit the 
money being used for this purpose? 

Mr. Woopcock. Yes, sir; I would be. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is he not in control of the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law? 

Mr. BACON. Unfortunately, he has been overruled. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman’s amendment covers 
what is commonly known as stool pigeons. 

Mr. BACON. It covers stool pigeons, another name for 
undercover agents, but only prohibits their employment in 
inducing persons to commit crime. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman stated that Mr. Wood- 
cock had been overruled. The gentleman does not mean 
quite that. The gentleman means he has advised that other 
ways be used. He can not be overruled. 
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Mr. BACON. He has at least tried to bring this about 
but it has not been brought about. 

Mr. HUDSON. He has advised against it. The statement 
he has been overruled is hardly within the facts. 

Mr. BACON. He has not hesitated to give his opinion to 
our committee, and I offered this amendment without any 
intention of trying to hamper him in the enforcement of 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the ke str from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in every combine of liquor-law violators 
there is a master mind, and I understand these undercover 
men are used only in finding out who is at the head of the 
big organizations. They must apprehend the master mind. 
Unless they were able to use undercover men they could 
never discover the heads of the various liquor cliques in the 
United States and elsewhere. So it is absolutely necessary. 

I want to call your attention to what the only member of 
the Wickersham Commission who did not sign the report 
says on the subject. Much has been said about only 10 
members of the commission signing the report, and it has 
been intimated that because Mr. Monte Lemann, of Louisi- 
ana, is a wet and did not sign it he was giving some encour- 
agement to nullification of the law. Here is what Mr. Monte 
Lemann says on that question, and I read from his signed 
statement on page 262 of the report: 

I do not favor the theory of nullification, and so long as the 
eighteenth amendment is not repealed by constitutional methods 


Te nentns to tne: tO, be the -auby. of Congress: to: make: reasonsbis 
efforts to enforce it. * * 


Again, he says: 

I therefore concur in the recommendations that the number of 
ee agents, inspectors, storekeeper-gaugers, warehousemen, 

tors, and special agents should be increased, as recom- 
83 in that report, with corresponding increases in the cus- 
5 and in the personnel and equipment of the Coast 

This is the very extreme wet of the commission. He is 
not preaching nullification; he is not preaching hamstring- 
ing and hog-tieing the hands of the prohibition enforcement 
department. He says he is not a nullificationist. He is in 
favor of the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment until 
it is repealed by constitutional methods. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who is afraid that every Congressman might have his 
wires tapped. I want to say that as long as a Congressman 
obeys the laws of this country he need not fear having an 
agent of the Government tap his wires. [Applause.] 

Mr. BECK. I did not rise to meet that question, but de- 
sire to ask how many do? The gentleman from Texas, who 
is always forceful, has quoted from the Wickersham report 
again and again. I want to ask him, because I under- 
stand he was a distinguished member of the Texas judiciary 
at one time, if the foreman of his jury came into court 
and announced that the jury had agreed upon a verdict of 
guilty and then the jury was polled, and a large majority 
of the jury said not guilty,” how he would consider the 
verdict? 

Mr. BLANTON. If every member of the jury signed the 
verdict except one, and that one came out in his own signed 
statement and said the defendant was guilty, I would say, 
“Go to the pen, old boy.” 

Mr. BECK. Then—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield further. Every 
single member of that commission says they are against the 
old saloon, and that it does not stand for anything that is 
good, that the saloon stands for everything that is bad: and 
they say they are against it. That is so stated in the report. 
Whenever you repeal the eighteenth amendment it means 
the open saloon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 62 ayes and 101 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CELLER: Page 36, line 1, after the word 
“ Columbia,” insert “Provided, That no part of the appropriation 
herein provided shall be used for the purposes of r and 
e eee of posters, monographs, books, pamphlets, or propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that language has already been stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I shall take but little time 
to argue this proposition. Anyone who reads the testimony 
before the Appropriations Committee will come to the con- 
clusion unquestionably that pamphlets, monographs, posters, 
and bulletins issued by the department of prohibition con- 
tain a tissue of falsehoods as to the so-called value of pro- 
hibition. It was proven clearly by the questions put to Mr. 
Woodcock, and his answers thereto, that he indulged in that 
which was nothing more or less than fraudulent statements 
as to prohibition. 

I believe it is high time that we cease this folly of allowing 
an irresponsible official of the Government, willy-nilly, solely 
and only for purposes of propaganda, to spread these false- 
hoods throughout the length and breadth of the land in the 
interest of a law which can not be enforced. Go to any other 
bureau in the Government and see whether you can find any 
moneys for the purpose of enforcement of any statute per- 
taining to such bureau. Go to the Bureau of Standards, or 
to the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Pure 
Food and Drugs in that department. Do you find the heads 
of those bureaus asking for moneys for the purpose of edu- 
cating people to abide by the statute? You find no such 
thing. Why should we make prohibition an exception? Is 
it not like a rope of sand—so ineffectual—giving money for 
the purpose of publishing these utterly false and useless 
documents? Every year for the past 11 years more and more 
money has been appropriated in this vainglorious attempt 
to teach people to be temperate. The people know that there 
is a species of intemperance in all the arguments put forth 
by the Prohibition Bureau. They will not obey. I repeat 
that this travesty, this folly, should cease, and I urge the 
serious consideration of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—yeas 45, nays 91. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LINTHICUM: Page 36, after the word Col- 
umbia,” in line 1, insert the following: “ Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the establishment or 
maintenance of places for the illicit sale of liquor.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, this is the amendment against the 
establishment of speak-easies by the prohibition officials to 
entrap policemen and citizens. I delivered an address here 
about a week ago in which I brought to the attention of 
this House the fact that the Government had established 
a speak-easy in the city of Indianapolis, that it had paid 
out money in rent, as admitted by the Director of Prohibi- 
tion, Mr. Woodcock, and that they had brought people and 
entrapped people into that speak-easy, as was admitted by 
the Government officials in Indianapolis. I thought per- 
haps that was an exception, that the Government was not 
indulging in that as a general rule, but I have information 
now that a number of speak-easies have been established in 
the city of Chicago and that district by the gentleman who 
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used to be in Baltimore, Colonel Herbert. The principal 
one is in the city of Peoria, where it is alleged the Govern- 
ment paid as much as $6,000 in purchasing a speak-easy. 

In 1926 the Treasury Department, then having charge 
of the Prohibition Bureau, discontinued the establishment of 
these speak-easies, and the matter was investigated by the 
United States Senate. The Prohibition Bureau then decided 
that they would discontinue these entrapments. Since that 
time, however, that bureau has been transferred to the 
Department of Justice, and the present Prohibition Director, 
Mr. Woodcock, a gentleman from my State and a very fine 
gentleman, has reestablished these speak-easies. It does seem 
to me that if there is anything reprehensible in the enforce- 
ment of this act it is to establish speak-easies for the en- 
trapment of people, to have them violate the law. When 
you entrap a man, you do not convict him of something he 
has done heretofore; you do not convict him of something 
you believe he has been indulging in, but you entrap him 
and convict him of the very things for which you have en- 
trapped him; and it does seem to me that in the enforce- 
ment of this act we could at least resort to better methods. 
I do not believe this House should allow the continuance of 
this method of enforcement, especially when the Treasury 
Department long ago decided that it was abhorrent to the 
people and that they would discontinue it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The rules of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, promulgated 
July 17, 1930, read as follows: 

Wire tapping, entrapment of, or use of any illegal or unethical 
tactics in procuring information will not be tolerated by this 
bureau. 

That was written by Mr. Edgar Hoover, the director. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I very much appreciate the gentle- 
man’s reading that. I have been very much impressed with 
Mr. Edgar Hoover, the head of that bureau. If the gentle- 
man who is the head of a bureau like that can say that he 
will not indulge in any of these things, that he will not 
indulge in wire tapping, or in the establishment of anything 
that will entrap our citizens, I do not see how this committee 
can allow this prohibition director to continue it. Knowing 
Mr. Woodcock as well as I do, I can not believe that it meets 
with his approval, but I am sure that will continue unless 
this House does something to prohibit it. I find that the 
Prohibition Director does not know everything that tran- 
spires in this country. Several days ago something hap- 
pened out West with reference to this concentrated grape 
juice, and when asked about it he said that he had not 
heard of it except through the newspapers, and that he had 
not authorized it. I do not believe that he has authorized 
some of these things that are so abhorrent to our people 
which are being indulged in by the agents in these various 
sections of the country; and I much deplore to hear that 
Colonel Herbert, who used to be in our city, who was held 
so highly as a colonel in the Army, in charge of the Chicago 
and Indiana district, should allow such practices. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
Mr. O’Connor] seek recognition in favor of or in opposition 
to the amendment? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. In favor of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member seek recognition in 
opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I seek recognition in opposition to the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Connor] is recognized. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The introducer of this 
amendment [Mr. LINTHICUM] referred to Mr. Woodcock, 
and he referred to him in a very complimentary manner. 
I do not know Mr. Woodcock. I was interested and I felt 
rather pleased with some of his statements before the com- 
mittee. I gathered the impression that he was a perfectly 
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neutral person performing his duty, because when he was 
asked, on page 117 of the hearings, if the Anti-Saloon 
League had any connection with his department, he said: 

It may be interesting to you that I have not the slightest 
communication of any subject with any of those bodies or anyone 
representing those bodies, to the best of my recollection. I do 
not even know them. 

If he did not know them at that moment on that day, 
he knew them the other night in New York, because he 
went to a meeting of the Anti-Saloon League held in a 
church in New York and he was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Campbell, the prohibition-enforcement agent, was one of the 
principal speakers—two Government officials paid by the 
United States Government to administer the law fairly and 
neutrally going to one side of the question and talking confi- 
dentially to them. Why, Mr. Woodcock told that Anti- 
Saloon League meeting what was in this report and almost 
quoted it before it was issued, because he sat there for three 
months. He told them. Now, I wonder, would Mr. Wood- 
cock or Mr. Campbell accept an invitation to attend a 
meeting of the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. Of course not. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not now. Now, I submit 
it is necessarily wrong, whether it is in connection with 
prohibition or any other question, for a public official, paid 
to administer the law neutrally, to take sides, especially on 
a political question. They would not dare do it except for 
this pressure on them. Does he know the Anti-Saloon 
League? He is living with them now. Something must 
have happened. How can a man like that, or Mr. Campbell, 
of New York, do such a thing? I do not know how much 
he got or who paid the traveling expenses. Whether it is 
Mr. Woodcock, or who it is, I would say it was fundamentally 
wrong if he went to the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment unless he went to the other side. Why should 
he? If there was not so much fanaticism about this subject, 
such conduct would require the removal or impeachment of 
such officials. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FINLEY] said it had struck him as very 
humorous during this session of Congress to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the wets in an attempt to correct terrible and 
admitted abuses and wrongs of the prohibition law. What a 
strange sense of humor. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
if there is anything funny in the disfranchisement of a large 
proportion of the people of Michigan for the past 11 years, 
by the proceedings of the drys and in the application of the 
dirty work to certain other States? It is well known to 
everybody that we have been cheated out of 4 Congress- 
men in Michigan during the past 11 years; that we have 
been cheated out of 4 electoral votes; that we have been 
cheated out of 8 votes in the presidential national con- 
ventions. I ask if there is anything funny about that? 

The gentleman tells you what wicked men there are vio- 
lating the liquor laws now, bootleggers, racketeers, and so 
forth, but I ask him if they are not the spawn of the drys 
and the Anti-Saloon League, rather than of the wets. I ask 
him who does more damage to organized society and the 
Republic, the man who takes an illegal profit from the sale 
or manufacture or transportation of liquor, or the man who 
steals a Representative in Congress from a State, to which 
the State is entitled, or an electoral vote in the Electoral 
College; or two votes in the national convention? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wonder if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frytey] knows about this telegram which just 
came from Owensville, Ky.: 

Richard William, 35 years old died to-day at his home in the 
Ragland section of Bath County of a fractured skull, suffered late 
yesterday when he was struck on the head by a gun in the hands 
of a member of a raiding party of Federal prohibition agents. 

Mr. CLANCY. In Detroit we know the iniquity of the 
drys. We have suffered most grievously from it. I cite one 
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case in which a prohibition agent murdered an innocent 
old man, a letter carrier. The agent’s partner, when ques- 
tioned a few hours later, stated: “ My partner was too quick 
with his gun.” That did not suit the Government, so when 
that man came on the witness stand later he said, “ The old 
man seemed to reach for his shotgun, and we both fired.” 
Formerly he said only one agent fired. 

In spite of that the guilty agent was convicted, and the 
Anti-Saloon League took his conviction to the United States 
Supreme Court and kept him out of jail for two years. 

Now, I ask if the drys are teachers of ethics or of morals 
when they indulge in such practices. They have even in- 
cited murder and then condoned it. I submit to you that 
although it may be humorous for the wets to protest against 
disfranchisement of American citizens and to protest against 
nullification of the reapportionment law and to protest 
against crimes and even murder, that at least we are not 
contemptible in sitting here quietly under such terrible 
wrongs. The drys do not seem very funny to us. They will 
not be laughing at us wets very hard next session and will 
probably look pretty sick in the following Congress. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

In response to the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GvuarDIA], if I had constituted myself as conspicuously a 
leader of the drys as he has of the wets I would probably 
be receiving wires concerning the number of police officers 
and prohibition officers who have been shot and killed by 
violators of the prohibition law. [Applause.] I congratu- 
late the gentleman upon his undesirable eminence. 
[Laughter.] 

In response to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY] 
I wish to say that the proceedings conducted on this floor 
by our wet brethren need only burnt cork, a plug hat, and a 
spike-tailed coat reaching to his heels on the part of one 
Member to act as end man and the services of another to 
act as interlocutor, to make the show they have presented 
here a real minstrel performance. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Not at present. I did not have the gen- 
tleman in mind. [Applause and laughter.] 

I want to say that to thrust before this House transpar- 
ent hypocrisies detected fallacies, and exposed impostures, 
dignified by the wets as arguments, could not have been 
anything except amusing to any thinking man. Transpar- 
ent—I will not say hypocrisy—but transparent sophistry 
No. 1: That the prohibition law makes criminals of people. 

We were treated the other day to a most moving spec- 
tacle of 57,000 innocent women and children who had been 
made criminals by the prohibition law and were made to 
march in front of this House, and the gentleman grew even 
lachrymose over it. Now, that gentleman knows, and every 
other man knows, that no statute ever made a criminal of 
anybody, anytime, or anywhere. [Applause.] If it does, 
then all of us are criminals, because before we were born 
the statute which says Thou shalt not steal was in effect. 

If a statute makes criminals of people, then we are all 
criminals and thieves. Let gentlemen follow their logic 
to its conclusion. Exploded fallacy No. 1—I have not the 
time to enumerate them all—that prohibition enforcement is 
a failure and that the prohibition law can not be enforced. 
Therefore it ought to be repealed. That is an exploded 
fallacy. Who says it is not enforced, and what do they 
mean when they say it is unenforceable? They have not 
given us a definition of that as yet. What do they mean 
by that? Is there any statute on the books of this or any 
other country that is enforced according to their theory? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 


unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 
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Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
if the gentleman will desist from calling the wets on this 
floor hypocrites and minstrels I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman from Kentucky was not referring to 
the master mind of the wets. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman if he saw anything very 
humorous in the wet and dry election of last fall? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. There was not any such elec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. The law against stealing has been on the 
statute books and among the laws of every tribe of every 
nation on earth for 6,000 years of recorded human history 
or, perhaps, more. Which is better enforced to-day, the 
law which says “ Thou shalt not steal,” or the law which 
says Thou shalt not possess or vend intoxicating liquors ”? 
I undertake to say that the law that is better enforced to- 
day of those two is the law against the sale of liquor. I 
saw a well-considered statement. a few days ago to the 
effect that during the year 1931, $3,000,000,000 worth of 
property would be stolen, not just by going out at night and 
entering a man’s smokehouse, but in all the tens of thou- 
sands of ways whereby a man can be deprived of his prop- 
erty. Which is better enforced? And if the law against 
the sale of liquor ought to be repealed because, as they say, 
it is not enforced, are they in favor of repealing the statute 
which says, Thou shalt not steal”? And if not, why not? 

I hesitate to consume more of the time of this committee 
because the clock indicates that it is very near the time when 
we usually adjourn, and I believe I will leave that question 
with the gentleman. 

But I would like to mention another thing before I close. 
We have been solemnly told on this floor that to forbid our 
young people to do this, that, or the other thing immediately 
inspires in their minds the purpose to do that thing. Well, 
will the gentleman accept that? Will he take that argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion? Let me ask whether the 
law against the social evil is making harlots of our girls? 
If not, why not? If the argument is good one way, it is 
good to its finish. Is the law saying, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
making thieves of our sons? If not, why not? I leave that 
with the gentleman. 

I insist, as I said before, that a man who can not laugh 
at the arguments made on this floor by those who espouse 
the wet cause has no sense of humor. [Laughter.] Let 
these gentlemen take their own arguments and follow them 
to their conclusion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I rise in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask at this point 
as to the division of the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the gentleman from New York 
concludes there will be four minutes left to those who are 
opposed to prohibition. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I call the Chair’s attention to the fact 
that there are amendments on the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is trying to dispose of the 
amendments just as rapidly as possible, and will rush them 
whenever gentlemen will give him an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The consequence of that will be to prevent 
those who offer amendments from presenting their argu- 
ments on them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York for five minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, of course, we always look for surprises in 
the House. I have always figured that a session of the leg- 
islature or a session of Congress was like going out in a sail- 
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boat. You went out and everything was calm and peaceful, 
but you never knew what was going to happen. So it is 
with a session of the legislature or the Congress; you never 
know what is going to happen. To-day we were regaled by 
the appearance of a new light on the horizon, the gentleman 
from Kentucky. Long before I came to Washington I was 
very fond of reading history and I read many things about 
Kentucky. I read that it was particularly distinguished for 
three things—its beautiful women, its wonderful race horses, 
and the magnificent whisky that was manufactured in the 
State of Kentucky. Now, to-day, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky rises, and I do not really know whether or not he has 
added to the gayety of nations by joining the humorists al- 
ready in the House. Now, we do not know in what class the 
new humorist is to be placed; I do not know, nor will I pass 
judgment. I fear to pass judgment on any man, because I 
feel that every one of us would be found wanting in one way 
or another when it comes to an anlysis. 

But when we see men of distinction and men of won- 
derful information and learning rise on the floor of this 
House and quote, for instance, in support of their argu- 
ment, as was done to-day, the common law in regard to 
wire tapping, when the common law was to a large extent 
superseded by the statute law long before the telephone 
was invented, it is just little things like that, little discrep- 
ancies of that kind, that do not seem to amount to any- 
thing, but yet are used for argument. Of course, you can 
manufacture something else or perhaps quote some other 
law of the prehistoric or antedeluvian period where there 
was a prohibition on some form or other of offense. 

We were told that we are gross conspirators. Just im- 
agine the danger to the Republic. Just imagine the threat- 
ened assault upon our Constitution by conspirators, one of 
whom telephones to the other and asks him if he has any- 
thing to drink in his apartment. [Laughter.] Oh, gentle- 
men, the pillars of the Capitol are trembling. These con- 
spirators in a search for something to quench their thirst 
will rock the very citadel of democracy—these gross con- 
spirators, whose only conspiracy consists in possessing a 
healthy and a legitimate thirst. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I was interested in the 
gentleman’s statement that the common law had to a large 
extent ceased to exist long before the telephone was in- 
vented. I wonder if the distinguished gentleman is as 
familiar with the wet-and-dry question as he is with the 
common law? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Of course, the gentleman knows, wonder- 
ful and distinguished attorney that he is, that the common 
law had in part been succeeded by statute law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 55, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GRIFFIN: Page 36, line 1, after the word 
Columbia,“ insert Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for the purchase of liquors or other intoxicating 
beverages by entrapping persons into the commission of a crime 
by the sale thereof, and such evidence shall not be used against 
the person so entrapped.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, we are obliged to offer these amendments 
piecemeal. Our committee undertook, in the drafting of the 
bill, to have the appropriation for the Bureau of Prohibition 
divided into separate items, and on page 10 of the report 
you will find a compromise of our intention. I insert the 
annexed extract from the committee report: 
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The department, in its justification of the Budget estimate of 
$11,530,680, submitted the following estimated allotments to the 
various subheads of expenditure classification: 


Personal services: 

District of Columbia $342, 520 
„„ Bn Cah cart ee ae pr eee aN 7. 951, 513 
Temporary employees and special payments 160, 500 
Supplies and materials 228, 000 
Subsistence and support of persons (service 10, 000 

Subsistence and care of animals, and storage and care 
Of Vehinies;(nerving) = <25 de ee es 2} 40, 000 
Communication service 105, 000 
ETRO ODO es oe me ee eee ee ee ee 1, 680, 296 
Transportation of things 112, 000 
Advertising and publication of notices (service) 5, 000 

Furnishing heat, light, power, water, electricity 
ESORVIOS) AASA E E n en See absense ee es 3. 000 
Rent of buildings and structures 225, 151 
Repairs and alterations 191. 200 
Special and miscellaneous current expenses 316. 500 
Dissemination of information 50, 000 
Arc ER pieces 110, 000 
yf bert Spar ral aie ANA Senn E oe See ear Ee Ue 11, 530, 680 


If we had succeeded in doing what the members of our 
committee wanted to do; that is, to make each item in this 
appropriation the subject of a separate paragraph to which 
amendments could be offered, instead of making a lump-sum 
appropriation of $11,530,680, valuable time of this House 
would have been saved, and ample notice would thus bs 
given of the scope and purpose of the bill. It is a great dis- 
advantage and wrong to the House and to the country at 
large to report controversial appropriations in bulk in this 
way. 

My amendment is directed against the proposal of the Pro- 
hibition Bureau to allot $250,000 for the purchase of evidence 
and incidental expenses in connection with the employment 
of special employees. This means the purchase of meals and 
illicit liquors by undercover men in procuring violations of 
the law. Perhaps the proper thing would be to cut out the 
entire item of $250,000, and the reason for doing it would 
more strongly appear if the item stood in the bill separately. 
We are consequently obliged to resort to this language pro- 
hibiting the Prohibition Bureau from resorting to the pur- 
chase of illicit liquors by device and fraud, if you please, or 
entrapment. 

To mention a specific case, two of the prohibition enforce- 
ment officers dressed themselves up in the uniform of the 
United States Army and went to a private house supposed to 
be a speak-easy. They told the woman in charge of the house 
that they had been on a long march. Their clothes were 
bespattered with mud and with dust and they said, Have 
a heart, woman, and give us a drink.” They got a drink 
from her, and they laid the money on a desk, and then went 
outside and had another man come in and arrest her. For- 
tunately, the case came up before a judge who was sane 
enough and intelligent enough and fair enough to discharge 
that woman upon the ground that the evidence was procured 
by entrapment. 

This is the purpose of my amendment which is offered 
here to-day. There is nothing in it that will prevent the 


purchase of liquor in the ordinary course of carrying on 


their duties, but we want to put a little good sportsmanship 
into the special agents employed by the Prohibition Bureau. 
We want them to be decent hunters, and fair hunters; and 
not resort to foul play. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there has been a great deal said about racketeers 
here to-day and about the sympathy of the wets with the 
racketeers. I introduced a resolution in this House four 
years ago asking the President to direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to summon the law officers of all the States for joint 
action against all racketeers by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the States. I also spoke on this floor for 
such joint action. The trouble is that the money and atten- 
tion of officials is devoted to prohibition, and other laws are 
thereby neglected. 

The racketeer, under prohibition, is the little stepbrother 
of prohibition. The modern racketeer is the spiritual de- 
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scendant of the Kentucky moonshiner, excepting that the 
racketeer washes his face. 

You talk about prohibition, theft, larceny, and murder. 
The distinction between them is the difference between mala 
prohibitum and mala in se. 

There never was at any time a thought that drinking 
intoxicating liquor was a moral violation. All men at all 
times have recognized that murder is bad in conscience, 
and so is theft. There are two shows in this country; all 
laws in the country have been put in the side show, while 
prohibition, because of fanaticism, has been put under the big 
tent. [Laughter.] [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Oh, go ahead and be rough, be dry. The most obnoxious 
violator in this rough attitude is the gentleman from Kansas. 
(Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 42 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment—I would like to inquire if all time is exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted. 

Mr. CELLER. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer, with apologies to H. I. Philips, of the New 
York Evening Sun, a summary of a new and more confusing 
report of the “ Wicked-and-Sham ” Commission, as follows: 

1. The commission believes that prohibition gets all the 
“breaks.” 

2. The commission realizes that the country is divided into 
two parts—those who have a little still and those who still 
have a little. 

3. Many “dry” members are like the leaning tower of 
Pisa—they have the inclination but dare not fall. 

4. The commission is opposed to the sale of any liquor 
that will make coherent conversation possible after the 
second drink. 

5. The commission is opposed to the republication of the 
Bartenders Guide. (With four brothers dissenting.) 

6. Jake, the bootlegger, says the commission's prohibition 
report seemed to him as if it had been tampered with in 
shipment. 

7. The commission is doubtful as to how loud one may 
speak in a “ speak-easy.” 

8. Corn sugar is now the staff of life with malt liquor a 
close second. 

9. The commission believes “ white mule” is a misnomer. 
It should be called “race horse”—one drink and “off” 
you go. 

10. The commission believes that bootlegging should be 
regulated—there are too many bootleggers—they should wear 
badges to keep from selling each other. (The chairman 
wants a referendum among hijackers on this.) 

11. After the third session all but two members stopped 
speaking to one another. The report is signed subject to 
the individual reservation of each signer to repudiate it in 
part or whole, to deny he ever heard of prohibition, and 
to answer all queries on the ground they might incriminate 
and degrade him. 

12. The commission is opposed to the restoration of the 
old-fashioned saloon—or approximately so. 

13. The commission is opposed to the Federal or State 
Governments going into the liquor business. It reserves 
the right to go into the business itself. It may change its 
mind, however. In fact, all is subject to change without 
notice, depending upon White House instructions. 

14. The commission will soon go into another huddle and 
render another report. It may again get the Hoover signals 
mixed. 

15. The report may be seized and searched. No consis- 
tency will be found. 
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16. “Tom and Jerry” are as friendly as ever. (Four 
Members call attention to the friendliness of Tom Collins.) 

17. The commission admits there is too great a margin 
between the findings and the recommendations. The chair- 
man admits that the “ collateral” of wisdom is much needed. 

18. The commission asks us to “drink in” the morning 
air and will now let a dog “ whine.” 


19. It now recognizes that the palms of prohibition agents 


itch. 

20. The commission finds that many people drink “ block 
and fall” liquor—you take a drink, walk a block, and fall. 

21. Eve tempted Adam with an apple. Mabel tempted 
Herbert with a grape. 

22. One commissioner (an engineer) says a dry dock is a 
physician who will not give out prescriptions. 

23. The commission finds there is too much “ mule” in the 
majority of Americans to stand for prohibition. 

24. How to comprehend the Wickersham report: Take 
report in left hand and cut into paper dolls, roll the rem- 
nants into form of Mexican jumping beans, work out a cross- 
word puzzle, containing four 3-letter words for confusion of 
thought, multiply the result by the difference between the 
cubic yards of rock dislodged from Niagara Falls and the 
compound interest on the Einstein theory for five years at 
6 per cent, and lay in a cool, dry place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 1, after the word “ Columbia,” insert “ Provided, 
That none of the appropriation made herein shall be used for the 
obtaining of evidence against or apprehension and prosecution of 
those who make beer or spirits in the home.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 1, after the word “Columbia,” insert “ Provided, 
That none of the money in this act appropriated shall be expended 
in any State not having a State prohibition enforcement law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read down to and including line 21 on page 36. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. RamsEyer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 16110 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Hess, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, on account of illness in his 
family. — 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, for two days, on account of 
important business. 

Mr. Jonnson of Washington, for one week, on account of 
illness. 

(By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Bacon 
to extend in the Recorp remarks he made this afternoon.) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the following title was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred 
as follows: 

S. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution making applicable for the 
year 1931 the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1930, for the relief to farmers in the flood and/or 
drought stricken areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
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and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the town of McGregor, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 196. An act to provide for uniform administration of the 
national parks by the United States Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4149. An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest in the State of Wyoming. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near the town of McGregor, Iowa. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock 


and 2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to- 
morrow, Friday, January 23, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 23, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 1 
(10 a. m.) 
For the relief of Sinsser & Co. (H. R. 13221). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the act entitled An act to authorize the con- 
struction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith,” approved June 24, 1926, with reference to the 
number of enlisted pilots in the Navy. (H. R. 10931.) 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 
To promote travel to and in the United States and its pos- 


sessions, thereby promoting American business, and to en- 
courage foreign travel in the United States. (H. R. 13553.) 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION—SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON NATURALIZATION 


(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the law relating to citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion. (H. R. 16303.) 
To amend the law relative to citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion. (H. R. 14684.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

790. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a draft of a bill authorizing certain officials under the Naval 
Establishment to administer oaths; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS i 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 16248. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to exchange with the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. 
lands on the Virginia shore of the Potomac River near the 
west end of the Arlington Memorial Bridge; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2333). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16384. 
A bill to provide for the advance planning and regulated 
construction of public works, for the stabilization of indus- 
try, and for aiding in the prevention of unemployment dur- 
ing periods of business depression; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2334). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16045. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close streets, roads, highways, or 
alleys in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnec- 
essary, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2335). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. S. 4022. An act to regulate the erection, hanging, 
placing, painting, display, and maintenance of outdoor signs 
and other forms of exterior advertising within the District 
of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2336). Referred 
1 0 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
12835. A bill authorizing the use of tribal funds of Indians 
belonging on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to pay ex- 
penses connected with suits pending in the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2338). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 13566. A bill to provide for the purchase or 
construction of buildings for post-office stations, branches, 
and garages, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2339). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
; RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9002. A bill 
for the relief of Juan Francisco Rivas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2329). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9271. A bill 
for the relief of Lieut. Le Roy Moyer, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 2330). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9353. A bill 
for the relief of William T. Stiles; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2331). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 
12162. A bill for the relief of Ned Bishop; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 15010. A bill to permit construction, maintenance, 
and use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum 
products; with amendment (Rept. No. 2337). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Appro- 
priations was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16255) for the relief of the Omaha Indians residing 
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in school district No. 16, Thurston County, State of Ne- 
braska, and the same was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 16462) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16463) to pro- 
vide for maintaining the corps of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy at its authorized strength, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 16464) to permanently set 
aside certain public lands in Utah as an addition to the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16465) 
to add certain lands to the Columbia National Forest, in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16466) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell certain unused Indian ceme- 
tery reserves on the Kiowa Indian Reservation in Oklahoma, 
to provide funds for purchase of other suitable burial sites 
for the Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16467) authorizing cer- 
tain officials under the Naval Establishment to administer 
oaths; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 16468) to place an 
embargo on certain agricultural products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 16469) relative to notes 
secured by mortgage under the Federal farm loan act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 16470) to pro- 
hibit the use of public funds for the purchase of oleomarga- 
rine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 16471) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16472) to 
provide for the payment to veterans of the cash surrender 
value of their adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16473) for the 
Telief of unemployment; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 16474) to amend section 2 
of the radio act of 1927; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16475) to amend section 4 of the radio 
act of 1927; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16476) to amend section 9 of the radio 
act of 1927, as amended; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16477) to amend section 14 of the 
radio act of 1927; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16478) to limit the 
importation of petroleum and products thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16479) to authorize the 
widening of Piney Branch Road NW., in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 16480) to 
provide for the protection of fish by requiring reports on 
the location of canneries in Alaska, and prohibiting certain 
salmon unlawfully caught from being brought into the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 479) au- 
thorizing an appropriation in the sum of $4,000 as a con- 
tribution of the United States to the construction of a 
monument at Saint-Gaudens, France, to the memory of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 480) authorizing an 
appropriation to defray the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 27, 1931; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 481) to 
amend the act of November 23, 1921, entitled “An act sup- 
plementary to the national prohibition act”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia, memorializing the Congress of the United States, for 
the passage of Senate bill 4123, making loans to irrigation 
districts, drainage districts, levee districts; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16481) granting a pension 
to Daniel Nicholas Cuddy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16482) for the relief of Lorinda Wines; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 16483) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret J. Williams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 16484) for the relief of 
Cadreau Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16485) granting to the 
commissioners of Lincoln Park the right to erect a break- 
water in the navigable waters of Lake Michigan, and trans- 
ferring jurisdiction over certain navigable waters of Lake 
Michigan to the commissioners of Lincoln Park; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 16486) granting a pension 
to Willa M. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 16487) granting an 
increase of pension to Winnie Hazard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16488) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura M. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 16489) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Grunert; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16490) granting an increase of pension 
to Bridget Owens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 16491) granting a pen- 
sion to William H. Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16492) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Napier; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16493) granting a pension to Hiram P. 
Marcum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16494) granting a pension to Chester 
Hollin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16495) granting a pension to Robert 
McDaniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16496) granting a pension to Bert 
Croley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16497) granting a pension to Gilbert 
Curry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 16498) for the relief of 
Frederick H. Huff; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 16499) to authorize the 
appointment of Master Sergt. (Band Leader) Bernt Nielsen 
as a warrant officer, United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16500) correcting 
the military record of William H. Byerly; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16501) granting 
a pension to Amanda A. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16502) for the relief of Charles Cal- 
lender; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 16503) for the re- 
lief of Robert E. L. Choate, a second lieutenant of the Air 
Corps in the Army of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16504) granting 
an increase of pension to Lydia M. Surfus; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16505) 
granting relief to E. W. Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 16506) granting a pen- 
sion to Nellie F. French; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 16507) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Benson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 16508) for the relief 
of M. Waring Harrison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16509) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary F. Gregg; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 16510) granting a 
pension to Ronald Medford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16511) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Almina F. Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 16512) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine A. Kling; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 16513) for the 
relief of Jim P. Harper; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16514) 
for the relief of May U. Roszak; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 16515) for the relief 
of William L. Jenkins; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8770. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of 38 residents of the 
second congressional district of Rhode Island, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8771. By Mr. BACON: Petition urging the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the use of dogs for vivisection pur- 
poses in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. : 

8772. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8773. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 315 citizens of the 
second Queens Borough (Long Island, New York) district in 
favor of House bill 7884, exempting dogs from vivisection; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8774. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition favoring House bill 7884, 
signed by residents of the eighth congressional district of 
New York; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8775. By Mr. CELLER: Resolution that the American 
Federation of Labor, in its fiftieth annual convention, as- 
sembled in Boston, Mass., the 7th day of October, 1930, 
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indorse House Joint Resolution No. 334, by Congressman 
Rem of Illinois, to amend the radio act of 1927 by pro- 
viding that the Federal Radio Commission shall assign three 
cleared-channel broadcasting frequencies to the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Interior, which shall be 
licensed to the radio stations recommended by the heads of 
those Government departments as being most representative 
of the labor, agricultural, and educational interests of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8776. Also, resolution of the National Guard of the State 
of New York, in convention assembled, in Rochester, N. Y., 
January 10, 1931, urging passage of the Speaks bill (H. R. 
12918) providing for the incorporation of the National 
Guard in the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

8777. Also, resolution of the New York Conservation Asso- 
ciation, urging that Congress provide needed increase in Fed- 
eral appropriations for the work of the association; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. a 

8778. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Johnson 
City, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards 
before production for films that are to be licensed for inter- 
state and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8779. Also, petition of the members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Endwell, N. Y., urging Con- 
gress to enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion 
pictures, establishing higher standards before production 
for films that are to be licensed for interstate and interna- 
tional commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

8780. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the citizens of Lynn, 
Lawrence, and Saugus, and Peabody, Mass., concerning 
House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from vivisection 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8781. Also, petition of members of Veterans’ Political 
Association of America, of Lynn, Mass., with reference to 
their interest in and favor of the payment in cash of the 
adjusted-service certificates of veterans of the World War; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8782. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 
7884, for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8783. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald Chapter, No. 9, of the Disabled Veterans of the World 
War, of Dayton, Ohio, favoring the immediate payment of 
adjusted-compensation certificates and enactment of House 
bill 13573, to amend the World War veterans’ act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. A 

8784. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of W. B. 
Estes, managing director, Chamber of Commerce of State 
of Oklahoma (Inc.), indorsing plan for solution of unem- 
ployment and depression; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

8785. Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, indorsing Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

8786. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Petition by Miss Margaret Haas 
and others, favoring the passage of House bill 7884, to 
exempt dogs from vivisection; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8787. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of members of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Be , Wash., indorsing House 
bill 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

8788. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Resolution of Mis- 
souri Pacific Post, No. 141, American Legion, advocating the 
immediate payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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8789. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of various residents of San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring passage of so-called antivivisec- 
tion bill, House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

8790. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Hon. Edward G. Mar- 
quardt, of Burlington, Iowa, and many other citizens of 
Burlington, Iowa, urging the passage of antivivisection legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8791. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of 24 citizens of Chariton 
County, Mo., urging the enactment of certain pension legis- 
lation for the cash payment of adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8792. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of Langdon W. Smith, 
manager New York Tow Boat Exchange (Inc.), 11 Moore 
Street, New York City, urging the necessity of early appro- 
priation of funds to be applied to the acquirement by pur- 
chase or construction of such vessels and for the support 
of additional personnel; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8793. Also, petition of citizens of the eleventh congres- 
sional district asking passage of House bill 7884, for the ex- 
emption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8794. By Mr. ROMJUE: Memorial of Missouri Pacific Post, 
No. 141, American Legion, St. Louis, Mo., asking for the im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8795. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New York, believing that, without blocking urgent domestic 
matters, the Senate can and should approve the World Court 
treaties; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8796. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of residents of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., favoring the passage of House bill 
7884 prohibiting experiments on living dogs in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1931 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 21, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
de PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Bingham McGill Smoot 
Black McKellar Steck 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glass McNary Stephens 
Borah Goff Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Gould Morrow Thomas, Okla. 

Brookhart Hale Moses 

ussard Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Bulkley Norris Tydings 
Capper Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie agner 
Carey Hawes Walcott 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walsh, 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Pittman Watson 
Dale Jones Wheeler 
Davis Kean Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Deneen Kendrick Schall 
Dill Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. WATSON. My colleague [Mr. Rozrnson] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate by illness in his family. I 
ask that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 
AMERICAN BRANCH FACTORIES ABROAD (S. DOC. NO. 258) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting, in response to Senate Resolution 128 (submitted by 
Mr. Wars of Massachusetts and agreed to on October 5, 
1929), a report on American branch factories abroad, to- 
gether with the economic factors involved in the branch- 
factory movement, etc., which, with the accompanying 
report and papers, was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a communication from Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, Esq., of New York, N. Y., transmitting a 
resolution of the committee on international arbitration, 
passed at a meeting of the New York State Bar Association 
in January, 1931, favoring the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore City, Md., praying for the ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Lawrence and Wichita, both in the State of Kansas, pray- 
ing for the ratification of the World Court protocols, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Chanute, Kans., favoring the passage of 
legislation imposing a duty on crude petroleum, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens, being members of the Santa Fe Railway Employees’ 
Club, of Arkansas, City, Kans., praying for the passage of 
legislation providing for Government regulation of motor- 
bus and truck traffic, which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Stiles D. Woodruff Post, 
No. 1684, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of West Haven, Conn., 
praying for the passage of legislation for the immediate 
cash payment of adjusted-compensation certificates of 
World War veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Meriden Council of 
Catholic Women and members of St. Joseph’s Church 
Society, of Meriden, in the State of Connecticut, protesting 
against the passage of the so-called equal-rights blanket 
amendment, being the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and women, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions of Essex, Middletown, Willimantic, and 
Warehouse Point, all in the State of Connecticut, favoring 
the passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Norwalk, 
Milford, Clinton, Greenwich, Niantic, New Haven, Stamford, 
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New Canaan, Sound Beach, Belle Haven, New London, 
Noank, and Waterford, and also the Men’s Forum of the 
Congregational Church of Stafford Springs, and the League 
of Women Voters of New London County, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the ratification of the World Court 
protocols, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Men’s Club 
‘of the First Church, of Windsor, and the New Haven sec- 
tion of the Council of Jewish Women, of New Haven, both 
in the State of Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PRICES OF BUTTER AND OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a letter addressed to me by J. S. Abbott, secre- 
tary of the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, with ac- 
companying tables, and that the same be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter and tables were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1931. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your attention is respectfully called to cer- 
tain statements and communications concerning oleomargarine 
on pages 2419 and 2420 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
17, 1931. 

A reference was made to a recent oleomargarine ruling of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The statement was made that 
“during the few weeks this has been in effect the wholesale 
price of butter has dropped from 45 cents a pound to as low as 
26 cents a pound.” The commissioner's ruling referred to was 
issued November 11, 1930. The price of butter has not dropped 
from 45 cents a pound to as low as 26 cents a pound during this 
period of time. According to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agriculture, the average 
wholesale price of butter on the New York market for the month 
of November was 36 cents a pound. The average price of the 
same butter on the same market January 17 was 2814 cents a 

und. 

Verne communications printed in the Record attributed this sud - 
den slump in the price of butter to oleomargarine production and 
consumption, but the facts of the production of oleomargarine 
and butter and of the amount of butter in storage for each of 
the months of the years 1929 and 1930 do not warrant the conclu- 
sion that the production and consumption of margarine has 
caused this sudden slump in the price of butter. 

There are inclosed herewith, for your information, the monthly 
margarine and butter production figures, the stocks of butter on 
hand, and the price of butter for the years 1929 and 1930. It will 
be seen that the production of butter during the last half of 1930 
was less than it was during the same period in 1929. It will also 
be seen that the stocks of butter in storage were less in the latter 
half of 1930 than they were in 1929. Under such a condition the 
price of butter should have been higher in 1930 than in 1929. 

It will also be seen that the production of margarine during 
the latter half of 1930 was much less than the production during 
the same period in 1929. This fact shows that the consumption 
of margarine has been less during the last few months than it 
was during the same period of time in 1929. 

Figures are not yet available showing the production of marga- 
rine and butter for December of 1930, but it is known that the 
production of margarine for December of 1930 was less than for 
the same month in 1929. 

The palm-oil ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has not yet appreciably affected the production or consumption 
of oleomargarine. There was no palm oil in this country available 
for use in the manufacture of margarine when the ruling was 
issued November 11. The main source of supply of this oil is 
Sumatra. Not sufficient time has elapsed since the issuance of 
the ruling in question to permit of the importation of any sub- 
stantial amount of this oil. It is doubtful if there has been a 
million pounds of margarine made containing any palm oil since 
this ruling was issued. 

The best lawyers connected with the various companies and 
corporations engaged in the manufacture of oleomargarine are 
of the opinion that the ruling of the Revenue Commissioner 
is sound. The best scientific authorities agree that palm oil is 
a wholesome food product. There is unquestionable scientific 
authority to the effect that it contains an efficient quantity of 
vitamine A. 

There is also inclosed herewith a copy of our bulletin No. 13, 
entitled “ Margarine Facts and " which will give you full 


information on the composition and nature of this product. 
Very truly yours, i 
INSTITUTE OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. S. Agsort, Secretary. 
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RELIEF OF DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
to have read a telegram dated January 14, 1931, from Mr. 
John Barton Payne to the Hon. W. G. McAdoo and the reply 
of Mr. McAdoo thereto. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as 
follows: 


1931 


Wasuincton, D. C., January 14, 1931. 
Hon. W. G. McApoo, 
Trans-America Building, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Demand from suffering families throughout drought area for 
Red Cross relief has trebled during the last few days, making 
imperative immediate campaign for very large fund to meet this 
emergency situation existing in 21 States. Minimum $10,000,000 
needed to prevent untold suffering and actual starvation. Re- 
ports just received from our workers in drought area tell pitiful 
stories of misery and acute need. Because of general economic 
situation fund raising may prove difficult, but believe Red Cross 
must not fail. Earnestly urge you do everything your power 
assist local chapter reach its quota. 

JOHN BARTON PAYNE. 


January 14, 1931. 
Hon. JOHN Barton PAYNE, 
Chairman American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram in which you outline the untold 
suffering and actual starvation in 21 States and ask me to assist 
local chapter Red Cross here in reaching its quota, I shall gladly 
do everything in my power. While I approve every appeal to pri- 
vate generosity and charity, I do not believe will be 
sufficiently speedy and ample to meet situation. Even if $10,- 
000,000 is immediately raised it will go only a short way to relieve 
distress. It is estimated there are 5,000,000 people unemployed. 
If the Red Cross could relieve even 500,000, or 10 per cent of the 
whole, with food at the rate of 50 cents a day the entire $10,000,000 
would be exhausted in 40 days. Additional aid is imperative. I 
can see no possible excuse for failure of the National Government 
to supplement private aid with an immediate appropriation of 
$50,000,000, or the authorization of the use of an equivalent 
amount of Farm Board wheat owned by the people for their sal- 
vation in the present emergency. Unless Washington is wholly 
misinformed about the situation, and your telegram indicates 
that it is not, its failure to mei prompt relief measures is as 
callous as it is incomprehensible. 

W. G. McApoo. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 627. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to pre- 
sent their claims to the Court of Claims (Rept. No. 1343); 

S. 1430. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and 
bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, 
to present their claims to the Court of Claims (Rept. No. 
1344); and 

S. 2445. An act to amend the act of February 12, 1925 
(Public, No. 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under 
said act (Rept. No. 1345). 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 873) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the Flathead Tribe or 
Nation of Indians of Montana may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1347) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, ‘to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1371) authorizing the South- 
ern Ute and the Ute Mountain Bands of Ute Indians, located 
in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, to sue in the Court of 
Claims, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1355) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5321) for the 
relief of Thomas F. Myers, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1346) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5644) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to authorize and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memo- 
rial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” ap- 
proved May 23, 1928, as amended, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1348) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va. (Rept. No. 1351) ; 
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H. R. 5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind. (Rept. No. 1352); 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex. (Rept. No. 1353); and 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex. (Rept. No. 1354). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14573) authorizing the 
attendance of the Army Band at the Confederate veterans’ 
reunion to be held at Montgomery, Ala., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (N. 1349) thereon. ` 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on 
Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1356); and 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construction 
of a building at Fort Sam Houston (Rept. No. 1357). 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4682) to authorize the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army to enter into agreements with local 
governments adjacent to the District of Columbia for the 
use of water for purposes of fire fighting only, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1358) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5715. An act to authorize the attendance of personnel 
and animals of the Regular Army as participants in the 
Tenth Olympic Games (Rept. No. 1359); 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927 (Rept. No. 1360); and 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff (Rept. No. 1350). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5828) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
quiet the title to lands within Pueblo Indian land grants, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Romxsox of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 5829) granting an increase of pension to Elmer 
E. Hickman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5830) granting an increase of pension to Jemima 
McClure (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5832) to authorize the widening of Piney Branch 
Road NW., in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5833) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the further development of agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supple- 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture,” approved May 22, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 7, 
secs. 343a, 343b); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 5834) granting a pension to Bridget Striegel 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5835) granting a pension to Charles E. Walters 
(with accompanying papers); and 
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A bill (S. 5836) granting a pensicn to Nellie L. Walters 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 5837) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
J. Lewis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5838) for the relief of Rosemund Pauline 
Lowry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5839) for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; 
and 

A bill (S. 5840) for the relief of Dean Scott; to the Com- 


By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5841) granting an increase of pension fo George 
Ann Yankee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 5842) granting a pension to James Alfred John- 
ston (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5843) authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & 
Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Commerce. i 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5844) granting a pension to Elsie Boone Peter- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5845) to authorize the appointment of Master 
Sergt. John J. Grimes as a warrant officer, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 5846) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Merritt Ramsay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5847) granting a pension to Grover C. Baker 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON MEDICINAL LIQUORS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I introduce a bill for 
reference to the Committee on the Judiciary providing for 
the removal of certain restrictions on physicians under the 
Volstead Act. From my reading of the Wickersham report 
I could not find that they agreed on anything else except 
this, but they all seemed agreeable to this provision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be received 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 5831) to remove certain restrictions on phy- 
sicians relative to medicinal liquors was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I submit a Senate resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have the clerk read, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 414) 
was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is directed, 
under the authority conferred by section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, and for the purposes of that section, to in te the dif- 
ferences in the costs of production of the following articles and 


of any like or similar foreign articles: Tomatoes in their natural 
state, peppers in their natural state, and green or unripe peas. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp a telegram from the Nogales Chamber of Commerce 
relating to the subject matter of the resolution just 
agreed to. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Nocals, Artz., January 22, 1931. 


Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Referring again our telegram November 25 and your advice in 
reply that Tariff Commission was engaged in preliminary studies 
of cost data, also your telegram January 15 advising many sched- 
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ules pending, which have priority status, we desire call your 
attention to Senate Document 215, Seventy-first Congress, special 
session, wherein the then chairman commission, under date July 9, 
submitted report showing peppers and tomatoes having priority 
status over other agricultural products. Understand pineapples 
and so many other products now engaging attention agricultural 
division that -applications peppers and tomatoes so smothered 
with priority rights other products we can not even hope for 
relief possibly for years to come. The foregoing is interpretation 
placed on facts you have given us by vegetable interests here. 
Applications accepted by the commission as such covering peppers 
and tomatoes dated June 18 were forwarded Tariff Commission 
air mail by secretary West Coast Vegetable Association within 24 
hours after new law became effective. In October and early No- 
vember applications resubmitted on requested Tariff Commission 
to conform new rules, but we insist priority rights should not be 
sacrificed on account earnest effort to place carefully prepared 
statement of pertinent facts before commission in accordance with 
new rules, Can you not by Senate resolution secure priority 
status to which pepper and tomato applications are clearly en- 
titled? Commission’s experts have available far more data than 
necessary to report on preliminary investigation within 15 minutes 
showing tariff even 1 cent a pound on tomatoes and peppers can 
not be justified by facts derived from commission’s extensive in- 
vestigations and sworn statements submitted West Coast Vegetable 
Association on behalf this chamber and many other organizations. 
We hope and believe delay action on tomatoes and pepper applica- 
tions due misunderstanding regarding date of original presenta- 
tion to commission. We hope you will take steps immediately if 
necessary through Senate action to properly reinstate these 
applications. 
NOGALES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL—FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an opinion of the Attorney General 
of the United States on the validity of the title of the 
Federal Power Commissioners to their offices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The opinion is as follows: 


(Original folio 62) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1931. 

Sm: You have asked my opinion on the legal aspects of the 
resolutions of the Senate, passed January 9, 1931, requesting you 
to return to the Senate the certified copies of the resolutions of 
the Senate expressing its consent to the appointment of George 
Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and Claude L. Draper as members 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

These men were nominated for these positions, and their nomt- 
nations were considered by the Senate, which passed resolutions 
consenting to their appointment. Formal notification of this 
action was transmitted to you by the Secretary of the Senate, and 
in reliance thereon you made the appointments. The question 
is now presented whether, if you comply with the Senate's request 
and the Senate goes through the form of withdrawing its consent 
to the appointments, such action would have any legal effect or 
operate to remove or oust the appointees. 

The nomination of Mr. Draper was confirmed on December 19, 
1930, by the passage of a resolution in the following form: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of the following-named persons to the offices named agree- 
ably to their respective nominations: Federal Power Commission. 
» Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, to be a member for the 
term expiring June 22, 1931.” 

The nominations of Mr. Smith and Mr. Garsaud were confirmed 
by the passage of a similar resolution on December 20, 1930. In 
the cases of Smith and Draper, after the votes were taken the 
Presiding Officer caused to be entered in the Recorp without objec- 
tion a statement that— 

“The Senate advises and consents to the nomination, and the 
President will be notified.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 
1930, p. 1101; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 20, 1930, p. 1266.) 

The Executive Journal of the Senate for December 19, 1930, in 
recording the pasage of the resolution confirming the nomination 
of Draper, contains the following: 

“ Ordered, That the foregoing resolution of confirmation be for- 
warded to the President of the United States.” 

There is a similar entry and order in the Executive Journal of 
December 20, 1930, relating to the Smith appointment. In the 
case of Garsaud the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD does not disclose a 
statement by the Presiding Officer that the President would be 
notified, but the Executive Journal of the Senate for December 20, 
1930, contains, in addition to the resolution consenting to the 
appointment of Garsaud, the following: 

“ Ordered, That the foregoing resolution of confirmation be for- 
warded to the President of the United States.” 

On December 20, 1930, the Senate recessed until January 5, 1931. 
On December 20, 1930, the Secretary of the Senate duly notified 
you of the confirmation of the nomination of Draper, and on De- 
cember 22, 1930, the Secretary of the Senate duly notified you of 
the confirmations of Smith and Garsaud. In each case the notice 
was in the regular form, delivered by messenger, and consisted of 
a copy of the resolution of the Senate certified by the Secretary 
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of the Senate. On December 22, 1930, in reliance upon these 
formal notifications that the Senate consented to the appoint- 
ments, you appointed Smith, Garsaud, and Draper, who, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1930, took the oath of office and entered upon the dis- 
charge of their duties. The appointments were effected by signing 
and delivering commissions to the appointees. On January 5, 1931, 
which was within two days of actual executive session of the Sen- 
ate following the confirmation, motions to reconsider the nomina- 
tions, accompanied by motions to request the return of the noti- 
fications, were made in the Senate and, having been passed on the 
9th of January, are now before you. 

The action of the Senate in such matters is governed by Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, of which paragraphs 
3 and 4 are as follows: 

“3. When a nomination is confirmed or rejected, any Senator 
voting in the majority may move for a reconsideration on the 
same day on which the vote was taken, or on either of the next 
two days of actual executive session of the Senate; but if a noti- 
fication of the confirmation or rejection of a nomination shall 
have been sent to the President before the expiration of the time 
within which a motion to reconsider may be made, the motion to 
reconsider shall be accompanied by a motion to request the Presi- 
dent to return such notification to the Senate. Any motion to re- 
consider the vote on a nomination may be laid on the table with- 
out prejudice to the nomination, and shall be a final disposition 
of such motion. 

“4, Nominations confirmed or rejected by the Senate shall not 
be returned by the to the President until the expiration 
of the time limited for making a motion to reconsider the same, 
or while a motion to reconsider is pending, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the Senate.” 

p oe provided in Article II of the Constitution that the Presi- 
en 

“shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 

consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 

United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 

vided for, and which shall be established by law: .“ 

This clause contemplates three steps. There is, first the nomi- 
nation, which is a mere proposal. Next comes action by the Sen- 
ate consenting or to consent to the appointment. Finally, 
if the Senate consents to the appointment there follows the Ex- 
ecutive act of appointment. It has long been recognized that the 
nomination and the appointment are different acts, and that the 
appoinment is not effected by the Senate's so-called confirmation 
of the nomination. After the Senate has consented to the ap- 
pointment, the nominee is not entitled to the office until the 
consent is followed by the Executive appointment. After a nomi- 
nation is sent to the Senate and has received the approval of that 
body, the President may, having changed his mind, decline to 
make the appointment. (See Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch. 137; 
12 Op. Atty. Gen, 32, 42; 12 Op. Atty. Gen. 304, 306; 3 Willoughby 
on the Constitution, 2d Ed. (1929), sec. 987.) 

As the Executive act of appointment follows the Senate's con- 
sent, the necessity for and the important function of a formal 
notification to the President expressing the Senate’s consent be- 
comes at once apparent. 

Upon the foregoing facts, the ultimate question in this case is 
whether the appointments were made with the consent of the 
Senate, If the appointments were made without that consent, 
they were ineffective and invalid; but if made with the Senate’s 
consent, the function of the Senate in respect of the appointments 
is ended. 5 

The formal notifications of confirmations sent you by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate were sent by authority of the Senate before the 
expiration of the time allowed for reconsideration by paragraph 
3 of Rule XXXVIII. While these orders for notification to the 
President did not explicitly state that the notifications should be 
sent forthwith, there seems to be no substantial dispute about the 
fact that the orders were so intended and that orders in that 
form for immediate notification of the President are in accord- 
ance with the traditional practice of the Senate, and that the 
Secretary of the Senate was justified in treating these orders as 
authority for immediate notification. 

The contention has been made that although the Senate in- 
tended to and did convey to the President a formal notice of 
consent to the appointments unconditional in form, there was 
an implied qualification that the Senate might reconsider and 
withdraw the consent, and therefore the President should have 
withheld action until the expiration of the period allowed by 
Senate rules for reconsideration. 

While the Senate rules are not very explicit, a reasonable and 
fair interpretation, with a view to reconciling all their provisions 
and in the light of established legislative and executive practice, 
leads only to the conclusion that the Senate intended to and did 
constitutionally consent to your making the appointments when 
you did. Reasonably construed, there is nothing about the rules 
which renders them obnoxious to any constitutional provision. 
One provision of these rules is that when a nomination is con- 
firmed a motion for reconsideration may be made within either 
of the next two days of actual executive session. This must be 
read in connection with paragraph 4, which provides that nomina- 
tions confirmed or rejected shall not be returned by the Secretary 
to the President until the expiration of the time limited for mak- 
ing a motion to reconsider or while such a motion is pending, 
“unless otherwise ordered by the Senate.” That rule was intended 
to protect and preserve the r of the Senate to reconsider. 
It carries the inference that if notification of confirmation be 
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transmitted to the President the Senate loses the of recon- 
sideration if the President should act on the notification by mak- 
ing an appointment before a request for return of the notifica- 
tion is delivered to him. 

The rules also plainly recognize that before the time for recon- 
sideration has expired or even while a motion for reconsideration 
is pending, the Senate may order an immediate notification of its 
consent to the appointment to be transmitted to the President. 
If the Senate makes no order directing immediate notification to 
be sent to the President, the notification would be withheld until 
the expiration of the time allowed for reconsideration; but where 
the Senate orders a notification to be sent forthwith and without 
waiting for the expiration of the reconsideration period, some pur- 
pose must be attributed to that action. Why order immediate 
notification to be sent to the President unless he is expected to 
act upon it? The only conceivable purpose in expediting the 
notice is to make it possible for the President to expedite the 
appointment. If ordering the notification of confirmation to be 
sent to the President in advance of the expiration of the time 
allowed by the rules for reconsideration is not intended as a for- 
mal announcement and expression of the Senate’s consent to an 
immediate appointment, the advanced notification would have no 
purpose whatever. The rules provide in such case for no second 
notification, and if the first one be not effective so that the Presi- 
dent may rely on it, he never will receive a notification of final 
consent to the appointment. The President would never be able 
to rely on any notification and would be obliged to inform him- 
self as best he might as to whether the Senate had finally 
consented to the appointment. 

It has been suggested that even though a notification of the 
confirmation has been sent by the Senate to the President in 
advance of the expiration of the period allowed for reconsidera- 
tion, it is subject to recall at the pleasure of the Senate without 
regard to what the President has done in reliance on it, and that 
this is implied in the provision in paragraph 3 of Rule XXXVIII 
to the effect that where a motion for reconsideration is made it 
shall be accompanied by a motion to request the President to 
return the notification. The fallacy of that argument rests in the 
assumption that paragraph 3 contemplates that the notification 
is under all circumstances subject to recall during the reconsid- 
eration period. This rule assumes that a request for a return of 
the notification may be effective if it reaches the President before 
he has made the appointment. In that case he would, no doubt, 
comply with the request. It also assumes that where nominations 
have been rejected and the President consequently makes no 
appointments, there is no difficulty about recalling the notifica- 
tion. It is consistent, however, with the idea that the request for 
return of the notification will be too late if it fails to reach the 
President before the appointment is made. Senate practice lends 
weight to these conclusions. 

The position that the Senate did consent that these appoint- 
ments be immediately made, subject to revocation on reconsid- 
eration by the Senate, is wholly untenable. That would allow the 
Senate to encroach upon executive functions by removing an offi- 
cer within a limited time after his appointment because of dis- 
satisfaction with his official acts. Any rule that provided for 
such a course would be void. The consent required by the Con- 
stitution is a consent absolute and irrevocable when acted on by 
the Executive. With such a condition attached it would be a case, 
not of a void condition but of an invalid appointment. Either 
these appointments are valid because made with the unqualified 
consent of the Senate or they are void. There is no middle ground. 

Ordinarily the Senate is the judge of its own rules, but where 
it makes a retroactive interpretation applicable to past transac- 
tions which involve action of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, the question becomes a legal one and open to judicial 
inquiry. I cam not escape the conclusion that, fairly construed, 
the rules of the Senate contemplate that where it orders notifica- 
tion of the Senate’s consent to an appointment to be forthwith 
transmitted to the President without waiting for the expiration 
of the period for reconsideration, that action is intended as a de- 
liberate expression to the President of the Senate’s unqualified 
consent to the immediate appointment, and that it amounts to a 
decision by the Senate, not under suspension of its rules but in 
accordance with them, to place reconsideration beyond its power 
if the President should act and make the appointment before a 
request of the Senate for a return of the papers reaches him. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that what transpired in this case 
amounted to an expression by the Senate of its consent to these 
appointments and that the appointments were constitutionally 
made and became effective; and that the return of the papers 
to the Senate would serve no lawful p because no action 
which the Senate could now take would disturb or operate to 
revoke the appointments. 

Respectfully, 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


SALE OF POWER AT WILSON DAM—SUSP: 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I submit 


a rule, in reference to the War De 
bill, which may or may not be requi 
it read. 


ON OF THE RULE 
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The notice was read, as follows: 
(By Mr. Brack) 


Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 15593) appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
when the same is taken up for consideration, the following 
amendment, namely: At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby directed to give a preference 
in the sale of electric power generated at the hydro plant or steam 
plant at Wilson Dam to States, counties, municipalities, or co- 
operative associations operated without profit. The Secretary of 
War is further directed to make contracts with such States, 
counties, municipalities, or cooperative associations for as long 
a period as 30 years, but any contract made with a person or 
corporation engaged in the business of selling and distributing 
power for a profit shall contain a provision authorizing the can- 
cellation of the contract with such power company, and the with- 
drawal of power sold to it, upon six months’ notice in writing: 
Provided, such power is needed for sale to States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, or cooperative associations not operated for profit or 
provided such power is needed for the manufacture of fertilizer 
or fertilizing ingredients by the Government nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, or new plants erected by the Government or a 
lessee of the Government.” 


Mr. BLACK. I submit the amendment incorporated in 
the notice, which I ask may be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
416), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 79, Seventieth Congress, 
agreed to February 1, 1928, authorizing the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to make a general survey of Indian conditions, hereby is 
continued in full force and effect until the expiration of the 
Seventy-second Congress and the limit of expenditures to be 
made under authority of such resolution is hereby increased by 
$30,000. 

LANGMUIR HIGH-VACUUM PATENT CASE 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit in the Langmuir high- 
vacuum patent case. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE Crecurr Court JUDGES’ OPINIONS IN THE LANGMUIR HIGH- 
VacuuM PaTENT CASE 


There is now before the United States Supreme Court for ac- 
ceptance, an appeal in a patent case of the widest im to 
1288486 industry—Langmuir high- vacuum tube patent. (No. 
1558436. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit has, by a 
divided opinion of two to one, reversed the United States District 
Court which had held this patent to be invalid. The appeal from 
the circuit court's divided verdict is now before the Supreme 
Court for acceptance. 

This case becomes of tremendous significance because of the 
wide variety of applications of high-vacuum tubes in radio, na- 
tional defense, sound pictures, broadcasting, industrial control, 
telephony, musical instruments, power transmission, aviation, 
surgery and therapeutics, metallurgy, etc., and the control it will 
accordingly effect on great future industries. 

As has been pointed out by commentators on both sides, it is 
very important to American commerce that on the highest pos- 
sible court authority, the fairest possible adjudication be reached 
at the earliest possible time, based upon a complete study of the 
facts. The opinions handed down by the circuit court justices, 
two supporting and one denying validity of the patent, present in 
themselves a thorough analysis of the technical aspects of the art 
surrounding the patent, and constitute real contributions to the 
literature of the subject. They are quoted in part in the fol- 


lowing: 
OPINIONS OF JUDGES BUFFINGTON AND DAVIS 

“In litigation over a patent of great commercial value, the case, 
on reargument, narrowed to the simple question of the patent 
paternity of what is known commercially as the Langmuir tube. 
The court below held the tube had no patent paternity and to 
that question we now address ourselves. 

“Laying aside the technical 1 and scientific discussion 
and co: ourselves to simple statement, the Langmuir tube 
is a tube in which the gaseous conductor incident to a Fleming 
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valve and a De Forest audion is dispensed with and a vacuum sub- 
stituted therefor. 

“Turning to the question on which the validity of the patent 
depends, we inquire as to its usefulness, for the constitutional 
power to create the monopoly of a patent in that regard condi- 
tioned to promote the progress of * useful arts’ and 
the congressional enactment in pursuance of the Constitution is 
that ‘any person who has * * discovered any new and 
useful,’ etc. For in the final analysis use, usefulness, is the acid 
test, the sine qua non of patent grant. 

“The unusual degree of usefulness of the tube may be assumed. 
The defendant (De Forest Radio Co.) by its use evidences its use- 
fulness and has adopted it and ceased making ‘gaseous type 
tubes.’ The court below described the tube—and we agree with 
its estimate—as an agency which ‘ because of its stability, repro- 
ducibility, and power has made possible radio broadcasting, mod- 
ern radio reception, and long-distance telephony.’ 

“Seeing we are dealing with a progressive step which, next to 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the wireless, is probably one 
of the most far-reaching and beneficent in human progress, there 
can be no question of a nongaseous vacuum tube’s ess. 
Such being the case, is it novel? The simple fact is that we see 
such a tube in universal use to-day. Indeed, the fact that a non- 
gaseous vacuum tube makes possible the present improved prac- 
tice shows that such practice did not exist before the Langmuir 
tube, and that no other device or devices, all important as they 
may have been in their spheres, did either singly or collectively 
produce the present practice. The Patent Office recognized that. 
In the opinion of the board of examiners they found, in affirming 
the decision of the examiner of interferences, that ‘Langmuir 
was the first to conceive and the first to reduce.’ 


Langmuir's radical departure 


“ Now, as it seems to us, the art, although it did not exactly 
know how the gas in gaseous tubes acted and just why it was 
able to so conduct, nevertheless continued to use it and regarded 
it as the indispensable means of conducting. As against this 
firmly entrenched teaching and practice of the art, Langmuir's 
suggestion of eliminating gas as a conductor was a radical change, 
and even more so was not the substitution of some other tangible 
conductor, but the disclosure of supplanting the tangible gaseous 
conductor by the intangible conductor of a vacuum. Vacuums, 
per se, were, of course, known. 

De Forest's audion and Fleming's valve were equally known, but 
the suggestion of dispensing with gas and utilizing a vacuum be- 
tween the two was as novel in practice as it was unlooked for in 
result. That Langmuir’s use of high vacua did not appeal to so 
practical and eminent a scientist as De Forest was evidenced by his 
statement, heretofore quoted, made even after Langmuir had made 
known his process publicly—‘“I believe, however, that Doctor 

uir has, by working into these extremely high vacua and 
the high potentials necessitated thereby, pursued the less prom- 
ising of two paths of research.” If it was an obvious thing, for 
the ordinary art to do away with gas and substitute high vacua 
therefor, surely such an extraordinary mind in that art as De 
Forest, when confronted with the substitution, would not have 
pronounced high vacua a mistaken path. 

It is contended, and the court below so held, that all that 
Langmuir did was simply to vary in degree the prior use of the 
vacuum and that a mere difference in degree does not constitute 
invention. the correctness of this general proposition, 
we think it is not applicable to the present case. In considering 
change in degree, the test is not the quantum or minimum of 
change made but the quantum of change in function and result 
which such change, great or small, effects. A great change may 
effect but a slight change in function and result, while a slight 
change may effect a radical difference in function and effect. The 
effect, the practical progress and use in the arts, are the aim and 
end of patent grants; and where great results follow a change, the 
slightness of the change tends to emphasize and make all the 
more remarkable, unexpected, and inventive the disproportionate 
result the slight change effects. A vacuum, or indeed change of 
vacuum, isolated and standing by itself, is not the uir in- 
vention, but it is a working tube in which all the elements, 
cathode, plate, vacuum, so coordinate and interwork that current 
flow is not affected by gas. We say not affected by gas because 
of necessity an absolute vacuum is an impossibility, but the de- 
gree of vacuum is such the current flow is no longer objectionably 
affected by gas. Just what the degree of vacuum shall be is de- 
pendent on several elements and, as stated in the patent, can not 
be exactly stated. In that regard the specification says: “ The 
evacuation of the device should be preferably carried to a pressure 
as low as a few hundredths of a micron, or even lower, but no 
definite limits can be assigned,” 


JUDGE WOOLLEY’S DISSENTING OPINION 


I am constrained to dissent from the judgment of the court 
holding the Langmuir Patent No. 1558436 valid. I have the same 
trouble that other tribunals have had throughout the 12 years 
of the patent prosecution and 5 years of the patent's life in 
finding precisely what Langmuir invented. My trouble, like that 
of the others, has been increased by the difficulty which attorneys 
for the patent have had in defining the invention and by the 
difference between their definitions and the claims of the patent. 


1931 


The invention relates to an electron discharge device com- 
prising the familiar vacuum tube in which the customary electric 
current is carried by electrons and relates particularly to a 
vacuum space so free from gases as to avoid ionization. If the 
parts and principles of the mechanical construction were new and 
the gas evacuation old, there might be invention; if the struc- 
ture were old and the gas evacuation were new, there might be 
invention. But the essential and principles of the mech- 
anism were old, and high vacuum in the tube also was old. 


Importance of the patent 


The De Forest patent expired in 1925, the year in which the 
patent in suit—issued to Langmuir, assignor to the General Elec- 
tric Co. The Langmuir patent now completely covers the field 
previously occupied by the audion of the expired De Forest patent, 
and will, on the decree of this court, continue to cover it for 12 
years more; hence the importance of this litigation. 

When the patent came into litigation in this case in the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Delaware 
the learned trial judge, having trouble with the claims, endeavored 
to get a definition of the invention, asking time and again, as 
did this court on appeal: If not high vacuum, what is the in- 
vention? An answer to this question seemingly had its difficulties. 
The plaintiff could not say that the invention was high vacuum 
alone or in combination with Fleming and De Forest parts alone. 
It was forced to admit that the Langmuir device included all 
these old elements but claimed it included “something else.” 

“The Langmuir invention is a coordination of elements having 
a new functional relation between the various factors, producing 
a new result. It is not a mattter merely of maintaining a certain 
vacuum, far less of producing a certain vacuum which will be de- 
stroyed the moment the tube begins to operate. It involves pri- 
marily a relation between the shape, size, and space relation or 
geometry of the parts of the tube and nature and pressure of 
the gas therein contained, coordinated, and adjusted" with respect 
to the conditions of the electric circuit.” 

The court did not adopt the definition of coordinating elements 
with functional relations, but, stating that a nongaseous electron 

device did not exist before Langmuir, found the inven- 

tion to reside in his producing a nongaseous tube in place of a 

tube of the prior art, or in other words in substituting a 

high vacuum for a low vacuum, the very thing the plaintiff was 

forced to avoid in its definition because it was old. I agree with 

the court's succinct definition of the invention, but as the inven- 

tion so defined was old I can not agree to hold a patent for it 
valid. 

Langmuir must have known that a nongaseous tube was old for 
otherwise, if he had believed he was the first to conceive and make 
one he could and doubtless would have claimed it in a half dozen 
words. a nongaseous discharge tube,” or an electrical discharge 
device with a high vacuum tube.” 

Prior publications and patents contradict, I think, the court's 
holding that Langmuir was the first to make and invent a non- 
gaseous tube. They are so numerous that it would not be per- 
missible to quote them in an opinion. 

On these references I stand; and on them I would hold the 
patent invalid for want of invention. 


Radio—Product of many inventors 


Much litigation in respect to the radio art has drifted to this 
circuit. Oddly enough, in every case the plaintiff has claimed for 
his invention the whole credit for its growth. I am satisfied from 
the number of cases we have heard that the whole credit for the 
amazing advance of the radio art can not be given to any one 
invention or even to a few of them. In truth, the art is the prod- 
uct of innumerable impulses. At one time there were 7,000 appli- 
cants for patents pending in the radio section of the Patent Office. 

Important and, indeed, great as some of these inventions were, 
no one of them is entitled to all credit for the what has been ac- 
complished in this great art, for the art has been impelled for- 
warded by hundreds of inventors and thousands of skilled workers. 
What Langmuir claims haye done—procured pure electron dis- 
charge above ionization voltages in tubes of the De Forest type 
appears to me to be the natural growth of the art, begun by others 
before Langmuir and by them reduced to practice with means 
then available, and developed to their later perfection. 

I thought after the argument, and still think, the Langmuir 
patent invalid because of lack of invention and prior use. If I 
am wrong and the patent really involves invention, then again, I 
think it not valid for, as I read the evidence, Langmuir was not 
the first and original inventor. On this point I refer and sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Judge Morris—that, if invention, Arnold 
was the first and original inventor. 


TAXES ON RADIO SETS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record the opinion of the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of South Carolina in the 
case of Station WBT (Inc.), plaintiff, against Joseph M. 
Poulnot, sheriff of Charleston County, and Walter G. Query, 
John P. Derham, and Frank G. Robinson, constituting the 
South Carolina Tax Commission, defendants. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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In THE DISTRICT Court oF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE EASTERN 
District or SouTH CAROLINA, IN 


STATION WBT (INC.), A CORPORATION UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, PLAINTIFF, v. JOSEPH M. POULNOT, SHERIFF OF CHARLES- 
TON COUNTY, AND WALTER G. QUERY, JOHN P. DERHAM, AND FRANK 
G: ROBINSON, CONSTITUTING THE SOUTH CAROLINA TAX COMMISSION, 
DEFENDANTS. DOCKET NO. 509. OPINION. (JANUARY 17, 1931) 


Ernest F. Cochran, district judge: 

The plaintiff brought suit to enjoin the defendants from enforc- 
ing collection of taxes on radio sets under the provisions of the act 
of the Legislature of South Carolina of March 31, 1930. An appli- 
cation has been made for an interlocutory injunction before a 
court of three judges, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 266, Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 381). The facts as 
developed at the hearing of the application are substantially as 
follows: 

The plaintiff is a corporation under the laws of the State of 
New York; has its principal place of business at Charlotte, N. C.; 
and owns and operates a broadcasting station at Charlotte under 
license of the Federal Radio Commission. The defendants are all 
residents and citizens of South Carolina. Plaintiff’s plant or op- 
erating system is roughly valued at about $100,000. It has a 
“normal audience” embraced within a circle determined by a 
radius of 200 miles from the city of Charlotte that includes prac- 
tically all of the State of South Carolina. Its gross annual income 
is about $125,000, primarily from advertisers. Of this about $5,000 
is from advertisers seeking to reach a South Carolina audience ex- 
clusively. About $105,000 is from advertisers seeking to reach the 
entire “ normal audience” including the South Carolina audience, 
and about $15,000 is from advertisers seeking to reach an audience 
exclusive of South Carolina. Approximately one-third of its “ nor- 
mal audience" is in South Carolina. The value of the right to 
communicate with the South Carolina portion of its audience is 
placed by the plaintiff at $50,000. There are more than 50,000 
radio-receiving sets in South Carolina in actual use and operation. 

The proofs show that the art of radio broadcasting consists in 
transmitting electromagnetic waves set in motion by electricity 
at a station and passing through space to numerous receiving 
instruments. The essential elements in such communications 
consist of the transmitter, the connecting medium or “ ether,” 
and the receiving mechanism. The electromagnetic waves move 
at the speed of light, and it is impracticable to confine them, at 
least in the present state of the art, within State lines. The re- 
ceiving mechanism or receiving set detects the oncoming radio 
waves, and amplifies them into audible sound. All radio com- 
munication, anywhere in the United States, travels actually or 
potentially across State lines, and even if certain radio electric 
wave energy, through an accident or otherwise, should lose its 
force before crossing the State line, yet it potentially interferes 
with other radio communication passing interstate. Congress has 
assumed control of all communications by radio, acting through 
the Federal Radio Commission, which actively and continuously 
supervises all such communication. The South Carolina radio tax 
act was approved March 31, 1930, and took effect immediately 
upon its approval. For several months the tax commission made 
no serious effort to enforce the tax, merely receiving such pay- 
ments as were voluntarily made, without molesting those persons 
who elected to stand on their constitutional rights, or who other- 
wise failed or refused to pay the tax. But the commission then 
determined upon a policy of drastically enforcing the act and 
putting into effect the penalizing provisions; and thereupon the 
plaintiff brought this suit, alleging that the tax im; by the 
act was a burden upon interstate commerce and in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. The act provides that for 
the privilege of owning or operating a radio receiving set, an an- 
nual license tax ranging from $1 to $2.50, varying with the value 
of the set, shall be paid. Every person who fails or refuses to 
make the return or to pay the tax required by the act is subject 
to a penalty of $50. The taxes im) d are made a first preferred 
lien upon every receiving set and the commission is authorized to 
issue execution, under which the set may be levied upon and sold 
in the manner provided for delinquent taxes. All persons en- 
gaged in the sale, barter, or exchange of radio receiving sets are 
required to keep a record thereof, and for failure to keep such 
record are subject to a penalty of not more than $100 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 30 days. The act provides that the pro- 
ceeds of the taxes and penalties shall be used for the buildings, 
equipment, and permanent improvement of the State Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. The act makes no provision for the recovery of the 
taxes upon payment thereof, nor is there any other provision of 
South Carolina law which authorizes a recovery. 

The first question is whether this court has jurisdictidn of the 
cause. There exists diversity of citizenship and the case also 
arises under the Constitution of the United States. The only 
question, therefore, is whether the amount in controversy exceeds 
$3,000. 

The bill seeks an injunction to protect the right of the plaintiff 
to engage in interstate commerce without unlawful interference. 
That right is the subject of the controversy. In such cases the 
jurisdictional amount is not to be tested by the mere immediate 
pecuniary damage resulting from the acts complained of, but by 
value of the business to be protected and the wrong to the prop- 
erty rights, which the complainant seeks to have recognized and 
enforced. 

Hunt v. N. Y. Cotton Exchange (205 U. S. 322). 

Bitterman v. L. & N. R. R. (207 U. S. 205). 
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v. Whitman College (222 U. S. 334). 

Glenwood, etc., v. Mutual, etc. (239 U. S. 121). 

Western A. & R. R. v. R. R. Comn. of Ga. (261 U. S. 264). 

Packard v. Banton (264 U. S. 140). 

Cf. Scott v. Donald (165 U. S. 107). 

When we consider the value of the plaintiff's plant, its gross 
annual income, the ratio of its South Carolina audience to its 
“normal audience,” and the amount received from advertisers 

to reach the South Carolina audience exclusively we have 
no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the value of the 
plaintiff's right to communicate with the South Carolina portion 
of its audience is in excess of $3,000. (Cf. Berryman v. Whitman 
College, supra. See also the other decisions cited above.) 

The next question is whether the plaintiff has any standing to 
attack the constitutionality of the act in question. No tax is 
laid upon the plaintiff or upon its business or any property owned 
by it. The tax is laid upon receiving sets owned by the various 
persons who compose a part of plaintiff's audience, and who may 
be in a sense styled the plaintiff’s customers. It is true that the 
constitutionality of an act can not be assailed by one who is not 
directly affected by the act; and, as a general rule, no person in 
any business has such an interest in possible customers as to 
enable him to restrain the exercise of proper power of the State 
upon the ground that he will be deprived of patronage. But 
there are numerous decisions of the Supreme Court which lead, 
in our opinion, inevitably to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
may maintain its action if the tax in question is found to be 
unconstitutional. 

Hammer against Dagenhart arose under the Federal Child Labor 
law. Congress, under its power to regulate interstate commerce, 
undertook to forbid the shipment in interstate commerce of the 
products of child labor. The bill was filed by a father in his own 
behalf, and as next friend of two minor sons, employees in a 
cotton mill. The Supreme Court held that the act was uncon- 
stitutional, and affirmed the decree of the district court enjoin- 
ing its enforcement. It is true that in that case the point 
whether the plaintiffs were in a position to attack the law was 
not directly decided or considered. But it is hardly likely that 
the Supreme Court would have decided a law unconstitutional 
without considering the question of the right of the plaintiffs 
to attack it, if there was any serious doubt about such right. The 
case therefore is very persuasive for the view that they did have 
the right. (Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251.) 

Pierce against Society of Sisters arose under the Oregon com- 
pulsory education act, which with certain exemptions, required 
every parent, etc., to send children of certain ages to the public 
schools. The plaintiffs in those cases were corporations engaged 
in education, with property rights and interests which were 
threatened by the enforcement of the act. The Supreme Court 
held that the act was unconstitutional and that the plantiffs’ 
business and property were threatened with destruction through 
the unwarranted compulsion which was exercised by the State 
authorities over the parent and prospective patrons of their 
schools; and their rights would be protected by injunction. 
(Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510.) 

Buchanan against Warley involved an ordinance forbidding 
colored persons to occupy houses in a block occupied in the 
major portion by whites. A white man contracted with a colored 
man to sell him property within the inhibited zone, with a clause 
relieving the purchaser if it should prove illegal to occupy the 
property. The white man sued to enforce the contract, claiming 
that the ordinance was unconstitutional. Objection was made 
that the denial of the constitutional right involved only the 
rights of colored persons; but the Supreme Court held that the 
property rights of the white man were directly and necessarily 
involved, and the ordinance was declared unconstitutional. 
(Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60.) 

In Truax v. Raich there was involved the constitutionality of 
an act of Arizona prohibiting the employment of more than a 
certain percentage of aliens by an employer employing five or 
more persons. The plaintiff was informed by his employer that 
by reason of the requirements of the law and because of fear of 
the penalties which would be incurred in case of its violation, he 
would discharge him from service upon the law going into effect; 
and for that reason alone, his services being perfectly satisfactory. 
The alien brought an action against the State officers to restrain 
the enforcement of the statute, joining his employer as a party 
defendant. It was urged that the defendant could not sue, save 
to redress his own grievances, that the servant could not complain 
for the master, and that it was the master who was subject to 

rosecution and not the plaintiff. The Supreme Court said, 

owever: 

The act undertakes to operate directly upon the employer of 
aliens and if enforced would compel the employer to discharge a 
sufficient number of his employees to bring the alien quota within 
the prescribed limit. It sufficiently appears that the discharge of 
the complainant will be solely for the purpose of meeting the re- 
quirements of the act and avoiding threatened prosecution under 
its provisions. It is, therefore, idle to call the injury indirect or 
remote. It is also entirely clear that unless the enforcement of 
the act is restrained the complainant will have no adequate rem- 
edy, and hence we think that the case falls within the class in 
which, if the unconstitutionality of the act is shown, equitable 
relief may be had.” 

The court therefore held that the plaintiff could maintain an 
action and sustained his contention that the act was unconsti- 
tutional. (Truax v. Raich, 239 U. S. 33.) 
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In Savage against Jones the plaintiff manufactured in Minne- 
sota certain products which he sold and shipped to retailers in 
Indiana, where the product was sold by them in the original 
package. A statute of Indiana required of every person selling or 
offering such products for sale in that State to file certain state- 
ments and certificates; that there should be affixed to every 
package a label of the contents, etc., with penalties for non- 
compliance. The plaintiff brought his suit against the State oM- 
cers to enjoin them from prosecuting the persons selling his 
products. The position was taken that the plaintiff showed no 
ground of equitable relief, as no action was threatened against 
him. The statute was held constitutional, but the right of the 
plaintiff as having a standing in the court of equity was sus- 
tained. The court held that the sale and shipment by plaintiff 
to his purchasers in Indiana constituted interstate commerce in 
the freedom of which from any unconstitutional burden, he had 
a direct interest, and that the protection accorded to this com- 
merce by the Federal Constitution extended to the sale by the 
receiver of the goods in the original packages; and that an attack 
upon this right of the importing purchasers to sell in the origi- 
nal packages bought from the plaintiff not only would be to 
their prejudice, but inevitably would inflict injury upon the 
plaintiff by reducing his interstate sales; a result to be avoided 
only by compliance with the act by filing the statement and 
affixing the labels it requires. The court concluded that the 
plaintiff was entitled to relief against enforcement, if the de- 
mands were illegal. (Savage v. Jones, 225 U. S. 501.) 

We have been unable to distinguish the case at bar in prin- 
ciple from the cases cited. Here the plaintiff was engaged in 
interstate commerce. The value of its business is impaired, and 
if the amount of the tax should be increased may be destroyed, 
by unlawful exactions made upon the owners of radio receiving 
sets. The power to tax is the power to destroy. If the State 
can levy a small tax, it can lay a tax which would be prohibitive. 
The direct and necessary result of the imposition of the tax in 
question is to impair the value of the plaintiff's business and a 
heavier tax might destroy it entirely. We are constrained to hold, 
therefore, that the plaintiff’s property rights are directly affected 
by the tax in question, and it has a standing in a court of equity 
to protect its right. 

It has not been contended that the plaintiff has any adequate 
Temedy at law. It is perfectly apparent, that no matter how 
much the tax may impair the plaintiff's property rights, or even 
if its business should be utterly destroyed, it would have no rem- 
edy at law for damages or otherwise. The law makes no provision 
by which anyone can pay the tax and recover it. But even if 
it did provide that the owner might pay the tax and recover it, 
nevertheless it would be utterly impracticable for the plaintiff 
to arrange with the various owners of more than 50,000 radio sets 
and pay the tax for them. Such a course would involve such a 
multiplicity of suits and be so enormously expensive as to be 
practically prohibitive. But it is unnecessary to pursue this 
branch of the subject any further. There is no remedy at law 
provided for any person whose rights may be violated by this act. 

There can be no doubt that communications by radio consti- 
tute interstate commerce. It has been so held by numerous 
courts, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
ae defining interstate commerce necessarily lead to that con- 
clusion. 

Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat. 1, 189). 

Pensacola Telephone Co, v. Western Union (96 U. S. 1). 

Blumenstock v. Curtis (252 U. S. 436). 

Western Union v. Speight (254 U. S. 17). 

Whitehurst v. Grimes (21 Fed. (2d) 787). 

General Electric v. Federal Radio Commission (31 Fed. (2d) 630). 

United States v. American Bond, etc. (31 Fed. (2d) 448, 454). 

Technical Radio Laboratory v. Federal Radio Commission (36 
Fed. (2d) 111). 

City of New York v. Federal Radio Commission (36 Fed. (2d) 
115). 

The plaintiff contends that all radio communication is neces- 
sarily interstate, and in the present state of the art this appears 
to be correct. However, it is not inconceivable that radio com- 
munication may in the future be so perfected that it may be 
confined strictly intrastate, but we do not consider it necessary 
to make any ruling upon that point now. Certainly under the 
facts of the present case, the plaintiff, through its broadcasting 
plant, is engaged in interstate commerce. The receiving sets in 
South Carolina are essential to the reception of the communica- 
tions by the South Carolina audience. In other words, the receiv- 
ing sets are absolutely essential instrumentalities of the interstate 
commerce in which the plaintiff is engaged. 

The only question remaining is whether the State has the right 
to lay a tax upon these instruments of interstate commerce. 
Under the numerous decisions of the Supreme Court there can be 
only one answer. Those decisions hold that Congress has the 
power to regulate interstate commerce; that that power is neces- 
sarily exclusive whenever the subjects are national in their char- 
acter or admit only of one uniform system or plan of regulation; 
and that where the power of Congress to regulate is exclusive, the 
failure to regulate indicates the will that it shall be left free from 
any restrictions or impositions; and any regulation of the subject 
by a State, except in matters of local concern, is repugnant to such 
freedom, and that no State can compel a party, individual, or cor- 
poration to pay for the privilege of engaging in interstate com- 
merce, and that a State has no power to lay any burden in any 
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instrumentalities. 

Robbins v. Shelby, etc. (120 U. S. 489). 

Lyng v. Michigan (135 U. S. 161). 

Crutcher v. Kentucky (141 U. S. 47). 

Atlantic, etc., v. Philadelphia (190 U. S. 160). 

Minnesota Rate Cases (230 U. S. 352, 396, 397). 

Barrett v. State of New York (232 U. S. 14). 

Sault Ste. Marie v. International Transit Co, (234 U. S. 335). 

Lemke v. Farmers, etc., Co. (258 U. S. 50). 

Real Silk v. Portland (268 U. S. 325). 

The tax in question can not be sustained under those cases 
which hold that the State has a right to impose an ordinary 
property tax upon property having a situs within its territory and 
employed in interstate commerce; for here the tax is not a general 
property tax. but a license tax for the privilege of using an instru- 
ment of interstate commerce. Nor can it be sustained as a matter 
of local regulation, for the subject is national and admits only 
of one uniform system or plan of regulation. Nor can it be sus- 
tained as a police regulation with an incidental tax to pay the 
expenses of the regulation, for it has no elements of police and, 
moreover, the tax is frankly devoted to the uses of a State insti- 
tution. Nor can it be sustained as an aid of interstate commerce, 
nor on the ground that its effect is merely incidental. The tax 
here is directly laid upon a necessary instrument of interstate 
commerce, imposes a burden upon that commerce, and the act of 
the legislature imposing it is therefore in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and null and void. 

Interlocutory injunction granted. 

We concur in the foregoing opinion. 

JOHN J. PARKER, 

United States Circuit Judge. 
ERNEST F. COCHRAN, 
United States District Judge. 

J. LYLES GLENN, 
United States District Judge. 


CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a splendid and timely article on 
the concentration of population and its relation to agricul- 
tural land, food products, and cheap overland transporta- 
tion, by Hon. Martin Dodge, formerly Director of the United 
States Office of Public Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


THE CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION AND ITS RELATION TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL LAND, FOOD PRODUCTS, AND CHEAP OVERLAND TRANSPORTATION 


(By Hon. Martin Dodge, formerly Director of the United States 
Office of Public Roads) 


The concentration of wealth and population in great cities and 
centers of industry is the most important thing that has happened 
within the last generation or so. In all the history of the past 
the people followed the food, but now for the first time in the 
history of civilization the food is following the people. And it is 
by reason of this very remarkable and unexpected change that we 
have the so-called universal depression, the like of which never 
existed before. Formerly, most persons employed themselves and 

- directed their own labor, but now this method is reversed in all 
the great cities and the majority of persons are employed by 
others—generally by corporations, municipalities, or governments. 
It is difficult to find a person who is not working for a corporation 
or paying rent to a landlord. And, generally, they do both. So, to 
a great extent, the power of self-determination is lost to the 
individual. 

Most people are under the impression that this is tem and 
is only a repetition of that which has often happened before in 
our country; but the fact is, what we are passing through now is 
not a repetition of what has happened before but a new A 
based primarily on the new and all-controlling idea that the food 
is now following the people instead of people following the food. 
This has been made possible on account of the new cheap and 
wonderful means of overland transportation which has resulted 
from the substitution of inanimate power to take the place of 
animal power which had always prevailed for the purpose of trans- 
portation on the common roads and highways until the present 
generation. Of course, we have had cheap water transportation 
for many centuries, and we have had cheap overland transporta- 
tion on the railroads for two generations, but the cheap water 

rtation was limited to the place where the water was, and 
the cheap railroad transportation was limited to the place where 
the railroad was. But now, we, under the present new and won- 
derful means of transportation, can transport everybody and every- 
thing to every place. 

This, I say, is new and has worked a reversal of the tide of 
population, and it is an amazing thing to think how extensively 
this has worked and how quickly the transformation has come. 
The writer is old enough to remember when seven-eighths of all 
the people of the United States lived in the rural districts, and 
nearly all connected with the agricultural industry. Now, seven- 
eighths of all the people in the States east of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio live in cities or centers of industry, or are 
divorced from agriculture. In the State of New York, nine out 
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Without objection, it is 
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form, by taxation or otherwise, upon interstate commerce or its | of every ten of its people now live in the cities of that Empire 


State; and the last census report on population shows one out 
of every five in the whole United States are removed from the 
farms and concentrated either in the great cities or in the indus- 
trial centers. That means two out of every ten. 

This is thought to be a great calamity, and it certainly is to 
those who suffer by reason of the loss of their industry, property, 
and occupation. But we must consider that when a nation de- 
votes its labor most largely to the production of food, that prod- 
uct perishes with its use, but when a large and major proportion 
of the population has been withdrawn from the fields of agricul- 
ture and devoted to other industries, we find that the products of 
other industries do not perish with their use, but many of them 
last for generations—such as high buildings, great cities, systems 
of transportation, tools and machinery, and the like, 

It is by the concentration of wealth and population in the 
centers of population and industry that we are able not only to 
produce the things that do not perish with their use, but we are 
able to produce them in the greatest abundance. There is no in- 
crease in the productive power of labor so long as it is devoted to 
solitary and primitive means of production. A man with a hoe 
or a blacksmith with his hammer can produce no more to-day 
than he could a hundred years ago, but by means of this concen- 
tration of wealth and population, the division of labor and the 
application of power to machinery we are able to multiply the 
productive power of labor by ten or more. And by so doing, we 
raise the standard of living and added greatly to the common 
wealth. 

Emphasis should be laid on the fact that there is no way dis- 
covered by which we can add to the productive power of labor 
except by the concentration of wealth and population, as stated 
above. Some may say that we have increased the productive 
power of labor by introducing new and profitable means of sowing 
and reaping and threshing, which has been increased to a mar- 
velous degree; but I call attention to the fact that all these labor- 
saving machines that add so much to the productive power of 
the agriculturist are all made in the industrial centers, and can 
not be made otherwise. 

Now, mark you, that all this increase in the productive power 
of labor which manifests itself only in the concentrated centers 
of industry was never possible without the cheap overland trans- 
portation. So that our civilization is made and being controlled 
by this new and wonderful means which has been introduced in 
so short a period of time, but is operating so constantly and so 
continuously that it is not possible to change this current of 
population away from cities and send it back into the country 
districts. 


Senator Borax often speaks of what he calls the trek from the 
country to the city. He and many others seem to have the im- 
pression that something ought to be done to reverse this trek, 
but it is based upon an economic law that is irresistible in its 
nature and can not be overcome by legislation or appropriation 
of money in the main and in the long run. Assistance should be 
given, but no attempt should be made to reverse this law of 
population which is manifesting itself so strongly for the first 
time in the history of civilization, as stated above. 

It is not, however, a calamity to our country as a whole to have 
food products produced cheaply and in the greatest abundance. 
We have succeeded in speeding up production until many think 
there is an overproduction, but we have not yet succeeded in 
effecting sufficient economies in the matter of distribution so that 
our people can avail themselves of that abundance which nature 
and arts have combined to produce. Those who think we have 
too much of everything should consider that we do not have too 
much of cheap transportation and cheap food delivered from the 
fleld of production into the hand of the consumer. There is a 
field in which the harvest is great but the laborers are few. 

There is too much difference between the price paid to the 
producer and the price paid by the consumer. Wheat is 60 cents 
a bushel on the plains of Nebraska. Bread is 10 cents a loaf in 
the city of- Washington. Idaho (bake) potatoes are 25 cents 
apiece in Washington, 25 cents a bushel in Idaho. Apples are 
15 cents apiece on the fruit stands and 15 cents a bushel in the 
orchards. Sugar in Cuba is 1 cent a pound and candy $1 a pound. 
Milk produced at 1 cent a quart sells for 15 cents a quart. 

These are extreme illustrations, but it is indisputable that the 
price paid to the producer is altogether too low and the price 
paid by the consumer is altogether too high. This results from 
the manner in which the business is done, and is based upon the 
former statement above—that the food, for the first time in the 
history of civilization, is following the people to the great cities. 
To the cost of production is added the cost of packing. To the 
cost of packing is added the cost of loading. To the cost of 
loading is added the cost of transportation and refrigeration. 
To the cost of transportation to the center of distribution is 
added the cost of cartage. To the cost of cartage is added the cost 
of storage. And to all these must be added interest, taxes, and 
insurance. 


The tax is generally imposed in the nature of a permit or 
license which acts as a 3-fold method of taxation by which the 
wholesaler pays for the license and the retailer pays again for 
another license, and they both operate and cooperate together so 
that it amounts to a conspiracy in restraint of trade, the result 
of which is a very great and unnecessary increase in the cost to 
the consumer. To the items enumerated above should be added 
inspection and threefold profit. The licensee is not only authorized 
to charge the highest price but is almost required to do so. The 
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licenses, in fact, are so many “indulgences.” If any dealer should 
break the price he would soon be broken himself, for his supplies 
would be cut off. This is all essentially wrong, and is working a 
great hardship upon the common people. What is as 
a depression may easily become an oppression. Now, many of 
these things, so unnecessary and harmful in their operation, can 
be reduced or eliminated. 

First of all, in the matter of transportation. When we had 
genuine competition in the matter of transportation we had much 
lower rates than are prevailing at the present time. The mass 
production, which has resulted in such an abundance of things 
produced at a minimum of cost, applies to the railroad transporta- 
tion. They have, during the last 30 years, reduced grades, taken 
out curves, enlarged the size of their cars, increased their capacity 
space, and more than doubled the length of their trains. All these 
economies have, in reality, worked a diminution in the cost of 
transportation. Notwithstanding these economies the rates have 
been substantially doubled. They tell us that this is necessary 
on account of the increased cost of wages, but every man employed 
in the transportation of freight, while recet double 
wages, at least four times as much freight as formerly. 
So that the rate, instead of being double should be divided by 
two. 


Mr. Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway, has an article in the World’s Work for December, 1930, 
showing the comparative rate of transportation on the steam rail- 
ways and the cost of transportation in Africa by man-back trans- 
portation. He makes a very good showing by comparing the 
primitive means of human power with the established 
tion on the railroads of this country. He states the rate as fol- 
lows: On railroads of the United States, F 
mile; on man- back rtation, 43 cents per ton per mile. 
comparison is very favorable to the railroads, but he makes no 
comparison between the rate as prevailing now and what formerly 
prevailed in the earlier days of transportation, when we had a real 
competition. A reference to the report of the Ohio Road Commis- 
sion to Governor McKinley, of Ohio, made in 1893, will show that 
the average rate on long-haul freight in the United States was 
just a trifle over one-half a cent a ton a mile. In other words, 
the rate which Mr. Sargent gives as the prevailing rate to-day is a 
trifie over 1 cent per ton per mile, whereas a generation ago it was 
just a trifle over one-half cent per ton per mile. 

A reference to the same report will show the average rate of 

transportation with animal power over the common roads was 25 
cents per ton per mile, which has now been reduced to such a 
low rate as to constitute a substantial competition to the increased 
rate on the railroads. This has been brought about by the substi- 
tution of inanimate power for animal power for transportation on 
the common roads and highways. A substantial advantage is 
gained by the new method on account of the fact that the State, 
or the public, furnishes and improves the right of way and the 
enterprising individual furnishes the vehicle and the power. So 
that we have now, for the first time in a hundred years, a restora- 
tion of the original division of labor which had prevailed up until 
the time of the introduction of railroads. 
The railroad furnishes the right of way, the track, the vehicle, 
and the power. Neither the State nor the individual furnishes 
anything; but under the new method we are restoring that 
natural division of labor that had prevailed time out of mind 
whereby the State furnished, improved, and protected the right 
of way, and the individual furnished the vehicle and the power. 
This constitutes the natural and most economical method that 
has ever been devised. We now get the benefit of all the State 
can do and all the inventive and constructive genius of our 
people can do. And this is going to make it possible to reduce 
the cost of transportation and eliminate many of the unnecessary 
charges connected with it, so that the food produced in the field 
can be delivered without excessive cost immediately to the con- 
sumer. 

The two most expensive elements in the present prevailing cost 
of transportation are the man power used and the unn 
dead weight that is carried. All of our vehicles weigh as much or 
more than they carry. In other words, it costs us as much to 
carry the dead weight as it does to carry the live weight. This Is 
a fundamental error and can be reduced or eliminated. There is 
already devised a method for short-haul transportation whereby 
all of the man power can be eliminated and most of the dead 
weight. This would enable every city to be supplied with its 
perishable food daily and almost immediately from the field 
of production to the hand of the consumer. We are now making 
great progress in aerial transportation, but it would seem to be 
more important to devise better and cheaper means to supply 
the people with food from the near-by fields rather than to bring 
such food products from such distant places. I sat at a table 
not long ago at which fruit from California, 3,000 miles away, 
was served concurrently with jam from London, 3,000 thousand 
miles in the opposite direction. Better fruit and better jam could 
be provided within less than a hundred miles of the place of 
consumption. These are illustrations of the economic waste that 
we are encountering. 

I noticed only a few months ago that Mr. Edison, in a magazine 
article, referred to the fact that in New York they think they are 
doing things in a very economical way, but he affirmed that they 
were doing almost everything in the most expensive and uneco- 
nomical way. This seems to me to be evident. 

If I am right in my statement that for the first time in the 
history of civilization the current of population has been reversed, 
then the true way to eliminate our difficulty is not to try to 
counteract this natural law, but to operate and cooperate with it 
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and 3 produce for our people better housing and cheaper 
means tion so that they could avail themselves in 
pine ip of the abundance of things in the midst of which we live 
but are not able to 

All of the experts who have offered remedies for the so-called 
depression are like the man in the Arabian tale who stood saying: 
“Open, wheat; open, barley,” to the door that obeyed no sound but 

Open, sesame! 

Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, in his inaugural address, 
January, 1931, said: 

“As a State and Nation we have astounded the world in produc- 
tion. Our energy and brains have shown the world how to pro- 
duce the necessities and luxuries of life in sufficient quantity to 
Satisfy the needs of all of our people, but in the midst of 
abundance of agricultural and industrial production we have 
want and suffering. 

“Unless we can solve the problem of the distribution of this 
abundance, unless we can stop hunger and hardship in all of this 
plenty, we will be the actors in the greatest tragedy of history.” 


III fares the land to hastening ill a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.“ 

Our principal trouble seems to manifest itself in agrarian laws. 
Nearly all the complaints and most of the distress, and all of the 
plans for relief, spring out of the agrarian situation, and the 
effort is to relieve the farmer, and employ the unemployed who 
can no longer employ themselves. Farm relief and the tariff are 
the two main that have been proposed, together with the 
appropriation of money. We are all told, and almost everybody 
believes that history repeats itself, but they nearly all think that 
it could never apply to this country; but the fact is that the 
agrarian troubles and the agrarian laws passed in the later days 
of the Roman Republic are almost exactly identical with our 

troubles and our agrarian laws. It is also a further fact 
that in the later days of the republic, which preceded the Roman 
Empire, much money was spent in elections, and they had a 
censor by the name of Cato who was authorized to put out of the 
senate any senator who had more money than the small allowance 
that was in the law. We have lately put out four or 
five Senators, thereby showing the relation that exists between 
the ancient imperial Roman Republic and our own great Republic. 
They had enlarged the franchise, which wa have also done. 

There are many matters of history which are being repeated in 
our own country at the present time, and I think it is the part 
of wisdom that we should be admonished before it is too late, so 
that we shall not repeat the ancient history of the Roman Re- 
public. I find that most students are familiar with the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire, but very few seem to be familiar with 
the rise and fall of the Roman Republic which preceded the 
empire. Let us beware that we do not commit the same errors 
that were committed in the later days of that great republic. 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a report by a committee of the 
New York State Bar Association in relation to a joint resolu- 
tion pending in the House of Representatives, being the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 396) providing a method of 
amending the Constitution. i 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, and it is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE TO Look INTO AND REPORT ON 
THE SEVERAL PROPOSALS PENDING IN CONGRESS TO AMEND THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


To the New York State Bar Association: 


* E * * * * ` 


H. J. Res. 396: Providing a method of amending the Consti- 
tution. Referred to the Judiciary Committee. No action was 
taken by that committee. 

In our last annual report we noted that there had been filed 
with Co under the provisions of Article V of the Constitu- 
tion, petitions of 35 States (being more than two-thirds of the 
entire number), praying that a convention should be called to 
propose amendments to the Constitution, and that they had not 
been acted upon by Congress. 

Article V of the Constitution provides as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by the Congress; * * *.” 

(The part of Article V omitted from the above quotation relates 
only to provisos which have no bearing upon the question con- 
sidered below.) 

At the date of our last report detailed information as to the pe- 
titioning States was not available. At the second session of the 
Seventy-first Congress, however, Senator Typrnes presented to 
the Senate a compilation showing all of the applications for the 
calling of a Constitutional convention which had been made to 
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Congress since the adoption of the Constitution. The statement 
was printed as Document No. 78 It seems to show that 36 in- 
stead of 35 States have filed petitions. Upon the information 
contained in Senator Typrna’s statement our report is based. 

The first petitions for a convention were filed in 1788 by Vir- 
ginia and by New York in 1789. The petition of V was 
filed after that State had ratified the Constitution. It recited 
the dissatisfaction with the Constitution which had been voiced 
in the State convention, and requested that a convention be called 
to correct the errors which were pointed out. The petition of 
the State of New York was general in its terms and was probably 
filed for reasons similar to those which moved the Legislature of 
Virginia. At the time of the presentation of the two petitions, 
the Union was composed of 13 States, and it would have required 
the requests of 9 States to compel Congress to act under Article V. 
Not only in Virgina and New York, but also in other States, 
opposition to the ratification of the Constitution had been based 
upon dissatisfaction because there had not been included in the 
Constitution a bill of rights. That dissatisfaction was largely 
removed by the proposal by Congress and the ratification by the 
States on January 8, 1798, of the first 10 amendments of the 
Constitution. In the preamble to the resolution of Congress 
proposing those amendments, it had been stated as follows: 

“The conventions of a number of the States having, at the 
time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, in 
order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that fur- 
ther declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added, and as 
extending the ground of public confidence in the Government will 
best insure the beneficent ends of its institution.” 

After 1789 no further petition was filed for 43 years. In 1832 
Georgia filed a general petition to Co for a convention, In 
the following year Alabama also filed a petition for a convention 
“to propose such amendments to the Constitution as may be 
proper to restrain Congress from exerting the taxing power for 
the substantive protection of domestic manufactures,” that is to 
say, to prevent the adoption of a protective tariff policy. In the 
next 66 years no petition was filed. In 1899 the State of Texas 
in a petition making express reference to the desirability of the 
election of Senators by direct vote of the people, requested that a 
convention be called for proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” After 1899 and down to 1911 ti- 
tions became numerous, amounting with the earlier petitions 
above referred to to 36 in the aggregate. Of petitions filed from 
1899 to 1913 by 33 States, some confined the purpose of the con- 
vention to the adoption of an amendment for the election of Sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people, and some extended the purpose 
to amendments generally. In the seven years from 1906 1913, 
12 States filed petitions for a convention to propose amendments 
prohibiting polygamy. Since the year 1913 there have been filed 
no petitions for a convention, except that in 1929, Wisconsin re- 
peated its request several times previously made. 

We have thus set forth the facts which seem to be material in 

considering whether, within the intent of Article V of the Con- 
stitution, “application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States” has been made to Congress so as to impose upon 
it the duty to “call a convention for proposing amendments.” 
The solution of this question must depend upon the further in- 
quiry as to whether there is any limitation of the period for 
which a petition of a State for a convention remains in force for 
the purpose of making up the two-thirds of the States as provided 
in Article V. The article itself prescribes nothing upon the sub- 
ject, and any limit would have to be implied. In considering what 
the implication should be it will be of assistance to consider the 
period within which an amendment to the Constitution proposed 
by Congress under the alternative provision of Article V must be 
ratified by the requisite number of States. That question was con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court in Dillon v. Gloss (256 U. S. 368). 
Article XVIII, being the prohibition amendment, expressly provided 
that it should be inoperative unless it was ratified by the several 
States within seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress.” It was held by the Supreme 
Court that ratification of amendments proposed by Congress must 
be made within a reasonable time, that Congress has power to 
determine what a reasonable time is, and that the limit of seven 
years imposed by the eighteenth amendment was reasonable. In 
disposing of the case the Supreme Court, in a unanimous decision, 
said: 
“That the Constitution contains no express provision on the 
subject is not in itself controlling; for with the Constitution, as 
with a statute or other written instrument, what is reasonably 
implied is as much a part of it as what is expressed. An examina- 
tion of Article V discloses that it is intended to invest Congress 
with a wide range of power in proposing amendments. * * * 
When proposed in either mode (i. e., by Congress or by Federal 
conventions) amendments to be effective must be ratified by the 
legislatures, or by conventions, in three-fourths of the States, ‘as 
the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress.” CIS is 

“We do not find anything in the article which suggests that an 
amendment once proposed is to be open to ratification for all 
time, or that ratification in some of the States may be separated 
from that in others by many years and yet be effective. We do 
find that which strongly suggests the contrary. First, proposal 
and ratification are not treated as unrelated acts but as succeed- 
ing steps in a single endeavor, the natural inference being that 
they are not to be widely separated in time. Secondly, it is only 
when there is deemed to be a necessity therefor that the amend- 
ments are to be proposed, the reasonable implication being that 
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when proposed they are to be considered and disposed of presently. 
Thirdly, as ratification is but the expression of the approbation 
of the people and is to be effective when had in three-fourths of 
the States, there is a fair implication that it must be sufficiently 
contemporaneous in that number of States to reflect the will of 
the people in all sections at relatively the same period, which, of 
course, ratification scattered through a long series of years would 
not do. These considerations and the general purport and spirit 
of the article lead to the conclusion expressed by Judge Jameson 
that an alteration of the Constitution proposed to-day has rela- 
tion to the sentiment and the felt needs of to-day, and that if 
not ratified early while that sentiment may fairly be supposed to 
exist it ought to be regarded as waived, and not again to be voted 
upon unless a second time proposed by Congress.’ (Note.—The 
quotation is from Constitutional Conventions, by John Alexander 
Jameson, LL.D., ¢th edition). That this is the better conclusion 
becomes even more manifest when what is comprehended in the 
other view is considered; for, according to it, four amendments 
proposed long ago—two in 1789, one in 1810, and one in 1861—are 
still pending and in a situation where their ratification in some 
of the States many years since by representatives of generations 
now largely forgotten may be effectively supplemented in enough 
more States to make three-fourths by representatives of the pres- 
ent or some future generation. To that view few would be able to 
subscribe, and in our opinion it is quite untenable. We conclude 
that the fair inference or implication from Article V is that the 
ratification must be within some reasonable time after the 
proposal.” : 

The reasons thus given by the court for their conclusions are of 
almost conclusive weight in enabling us to determine the limit of 
time in setting in motion the machinery for the amendment by 
means of the convention method; for there is nothing in Article V 
to show that the matter of calling a convention should be open 
“for all time” or that petitions for a convention in some States 
might be separated from those “in others by many years and yet 
be effective.” On the contrary, the implications are the other 
way; for the calling of a convention would presumably be in 
response to a public demand and it is not probable that the de- 
mand would continue unabated for an indefinite period. Indeed, 
it can be said of the convention method, as it was in Dillon v. 
Gloss, that the filing of the successive petitions by the several 
States are not to be treated as “ unrelated acts but as succeeding 
steps in a single endeavor.” As a consequence, the filing of the 
first and the last petition is not to be “ widely separated in time.” 
In other words, both methods of amendment prescribed by Article 
V, presuppose that whichever is availed of it shall be completed 
within a time which is reasonable in view of the state of public 
opinion on the subject in the States. It is fair to assume that 
only “when there is deemed to be a necessity therefor” will a 
convention be requested and the “implication” will follow that 
the question whether a convention is to be called is to be con- 
sidered and of presently.” It may also be said, as the 
court in Dillon v. Gloss said of the method of amending on the 
proposal of Congress that the convention method should “ reflect 
the will of the people in all sections at relatively the same period 
which, of course, ratification scattered through a long series of 
years would not do.” 

Reasonableness in the time occupied in the process of amend- 
ment must depend upon the continuance of the conditions, politi- 
cal or otherwise, leading to the demand of the State. Where the 
conditions have changed or the necessity they have created for 
amendment have been satisfied, it may reasonably be presumed 
that the public demand for it has abated. Upon this principle 
it is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that the petitions 
which were filed in 1788 and 1789 by Virginia and New York and 
which in a period of 43 years had not been renewed and in the 
purpose of which no other State had concurred, had ceased to be 
effective. The omission of any additional States to petition fairly 
justifies the inference that the demand voiced in the petitions of 
Virginia and New York had been satisfied by the ratification of 
the first 10 amendments. It would be absurd to bring the two 
petitions of 1788 and 1789 to the support of demands which com- 
menced to be made 110 years later and for considerations which 
the people of 13 States could not have anticipated. The same 
argument applies with reference to the petitions filed by Georgia 
in the year 1832 and by Alabama in 1833. One of these was gen- 
eral and the other was confined to the purpose of limiting the 
power of Congress to impose a protective tariff. To all four of 
these early proposals the language of Judge Jameson (Constitu- 
tional Conventions, 586) in relation to the right of the States to 
vote upon amendments proposed by Congress is applicable. He 


says: 

“If they have that right (to ratify after a long interval) there 
are now floating about us, as it were, in nubibus, several amend- 
ments to the Constitution, proposed by Congress, which have 
received the ratification of one or more States, but not of enough 
to make them valid as parts of that instrument. Congress could 
not withdraw them, and there is in force in regard to them no 
recognized statute of limitation. Unless abrogated by amendments 
subsequently adopted, they are, on the hypothesis stated, still 
before the American people, to be adopted or rejected.” 

Judge Jameson also mentions the instance referred to by the 
Supreme Court in Dillon v. Gloss, where the State of Ohio in 1873 
sought to ratify one of the 12 amendments submitted to the States 
by Co: in 1789, which had then been rejected. He calls 
attention to the fact that in 1789 the States numbered only 13, 
whereas in 1873, when it was sought by Ohio to act upon the pro- 
posal made 80 years before, they numbered 38; and in support of 
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the conclusion expressed by the Supreme Court that the effort of 
the Legislature of Ohio was futile, he adds: 

“And, supposing the right referred to exists, by what majority 
shall the resurrected amendment be adopted? If proposed in 1789, 
when the States numbered but 13, and when a majority of 10 
Stetes might have ratified the amendment, how many would have 
been requisite in 1873, when there were 38 States which would 
have been called upon to vote? If the answer should be that 29 
States must have voted to ratify, since that number was three- 
fourths of all the States in 1873, however reasonable such an 
answer might seem, it would be founded upon no statute or 
custom of the country, and therefore different opinions as to its 
reasonableness might well be entertained. Hence the danger of 
confusion or conflict.” 

Considering, therefore, (1) the long lapse of time since the pre- 
sentation of the petitions of 1788, 1789, 1832, and 1833, (2) the 
absence of “the sentiment and the felt needs of to-day" for the 
petitions of other historical and political eras, and (3) the facts 
that there are now 48 States instead of 13, as there were in 1789, 
or 25, as there were in 1833, and that the petition of no State has 
been added in 43 years since the early petitions were filed, there 
can be no reasonable conclusion except that the States which made 
proposals for a convention before 1899 can not be counted to make 
up the two-thirds of the present number of States required to put 
the convention method into operation. 

But the petitions filed at intervals between 1901 and 1913 must 
also be considered, Fifteen of these petitions were confined to a 
request for a convention to propose an amendment for the election 
of Senators by direct vote of the people, 12 expressed a desire that 
the convention should also consider general amendments of the 
Constitution, 2 were general in their purpose, and 4 were directed 
at the constitutional prohibition of polygamy. The purpose of 
the States was thus sufficiently expressed and will go far to deter- 
mine how long the petitions would remain effective. The petitions 
for the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people 
showed a widespread public opinion favorable to that change. But 
they were not numerous enough to make it mandatory upon Con- 
gress to call the convention, and Congress removed the necessity 
for the convention method by responding to the prevailing senti- 
ment and itself proposed Amendment XVII, which was speedily 
ratified, the ratification being proclaimed by the Secretary of State 
on May 31, 1913. The committee therefore is of the opinion that 
as the purpose in filing the petitions for the popular election of 
Senators was satisfied, and as there has been a lapse of 17 years 
without a renewal of the petitions, they have become ineffective. 
If the same conclusion is doubtful concerning petitions requesting 
a convention for general p „it is sufficient to say that the 
deduction of those petitions relating exclusively to the popular 
election of Senators, would reduce the number of petitioning 
States substantially below the required two-thirds. Twelve peti- 
toins were filed in the seven years from 1906 to 1913, requesting a 
convention to adopt an amendment to prohibit polygamy, but in 
the opinion of the committee they also have lapsed, because the 
public sentiment which led to the petitions has ended through 
legislation making polygamy a crime (U. S. C. A., title 18, sec. 513 
[1884]) and denying citizenship to an alien practicing polygamy 
(U. S. C. A., title 8, sec. 364 [1906]), which for a long period has 
been effective to abate the evil. 

We conclude that the two-thirds of the States required under 
Article V of the Constitution to require Congress to call a conven- 
tion have not filed petitions requesting such a call. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry W. Tart, Chairman, 
WILBUR F. EARP, 


DECEMBER 31, 1930. 
POSTAL CONTRACTS WITH THE SHIPPING BOARD 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a short time ago there was 
printed in the Recorp an article prepared by Mr. Nicolson 
with reference to postal contracts entered into by the Ship- 
ping Board with the Post Office Department. I have here 
an analysis of that article by Mr. Plummer, vice chairman 
of the Shipping Board, and also a letter from him stating 
that the analysis has been unanimously approved by the 
Shipping Board. I think that his letter and the analysis 
should be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and analysis were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, January 22, 1931. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: To you as a coauthor of the merchant marine 
act, 1928, I send this my analysis of the Nicolson “ Truth About 
the Postal Contracts,” which analysis was prepared by direction 
of and has been unanimously approved by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. PLUMMER, Vice Chairman. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE POSTAL CONTRACTS 


Some comments appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
December 20, 1930, comments voicing impressions received from 
a thesis by Mr. John Nicolson and titled by him “ The Truth About 
the Postal Contracts,” indicate that a more accurate title for 
that work would be “Some Half Truths About the Postal Con- 


To illustrate, take his criticisms of the Dollar Line mail con- 
tracts, presented on pages 65, 66, and 67. Condemning the con- 
tract of the Admiral Oriental Line—that is, the Dollar Line— 
running from North Pacific ports to the Orient, he says: The 
outward voyage exceeds 6,800 miles. The annual subsidy there- 
fore exceeds $1,070,000 for each of the first five years and $1,420,000 
for each of the remaining five years.” Then on page 67, com- 
menting on those payments, he says: “It is obvious they were 
awarded solely as subsidies.” “Solely as subsidies!" Yet he 
neglects to state the fact—which his persistent inquisitiveness 
makes it absolutely certain he must have known—that even while 
the Shipping Board was operating this line in 1924 the mail pay 
received by the Admiral Oriental Line for outward mail alone was 
$813,443.38. That is, the post office actually paid on an exclu- 
sively poundage basis, a basis which even Mr. Nicolson has not 
questioned as being for services actually rendered, more than three- 
quarters of the sum which they now pay those same ships under 
this amazing mail contract; and yet, ignoring the amount 
which the Post Office Department would have to pay these vessels 
if they still were on a poundage basis, he declares this payment 
for ing the mail under a mail contract is exclusively, is 
“solely,” a subsidy. If that misstatement was not intended to 
mislead, why was it made? 

An approximately fair statement of the case would have been: 

“These mail-contract payments are a substitute for the old 
poundage-rate payments; and since poundage payments were for 
the services actually rendered, the difference between what would 
have been the poundage payments and the payments actually 
sper poas this mail-contract system is, in my opinion, solely 
a su a ed 

Of course, even that statement would not have been wholly 
fair to the mail contract because a vessel carrying on a poundage 
basis can withdraw from the service any time it desires, just as 
four great British vessels, because of business depression, last year 
withdrew from New York services to the east and west coasts 
of South America but these mail contracts compel operation for 
10 years, whatever the business conditions may be—a burden that 
easily might wipe out that increased compensation here called 
a subsidy. Yet he says the whole amount paid under this mall 
contract is solely“ a subsidy. And he also ignores the fact that, 
according to Sir Frederick Lewis's recent official statement, op- 
erating costs of ships have increased from 75 to 80 per cent since 
our rate of poundage pay for mail was adopted. 

Again, in attacking the Oceanic & Oriental Co.’s mail contract, 
he says (p. 41): 

“In this instance not only did the Shipping Board certify the 
vessels required, it also included in its certification that the ves- 
sels be paid $2.50 per outward mile—the maximum rate. This 
fact is referred to, not only in justice to the then Postmaster 
General, but because the action taken was based on a principle 
we believe to be untenable, as follows: 

“The board had before it an official certification from its own 
experts, based on their recent examination of the matter. This 
showed, not only that the lines could be operated without a 
deficit, but, based on a 3-year period, there would be a profit, 
approximately, of $230,000.” 

Now why does he rip these figures from their explanatory con- 
text and not only omit all reference to the $2.50 mail rate appear- 
ing right below the fragment he quotes, but also omit those con- 
clusions reached by that same board of experts found on the same 
page with his extracted “profit” figures, viz: 

“+ * © It would appear under any circumstances that the 
surplus shown on the attached statement would be insufficient 
for replacements of any kind. * * * As suitable replacements 
are the very essence of permanent operation on a profitable basis, 
it is felt that this would be the thing aimed at in allowing this 
company a liberal mail contract as contemplated under the new 
mail act.” 

While emphasizing the fact that the recipients of this mail 
bounty were not bound to build any new ships under their con- 
tract, he knew that the owners of these lines not only had an- 
nounced their purposes to build three magnificent ships of at least 
20 knots speed, to cost upwards of $25,000,000, but on October 25, 
1929, two of these ships actually had been contracted for, with an 
option for a third sister ship, which option has since been exer- 
cised, and that ship also is now under construction. Why does 
he leave the impression that no such facts exist? 

And he also knew that, in spite of such aids $ the act of 1920 
had provitied, aids he asserts to have been ample, not a single 
vessel for foreign trade was built in American yards until the 
mail act of 1928 was passed. 

Now as to another class of mail contracts: Mr. Nicolson knew 
perfectly well when he presented those elaborate detailed state- 
ments, showing how small is the amount of mail carried on certain 
freight lines, when compared with the amount of mail compensa- 
tion received by such lines, that in making these mail contracts 
there was no intention of having the amount of mail pay governed 
in any way by the amount of mail carried. In that section of 
the annual report of the United States Shipping Board for 1926, 
page 6, dealing with traffic, which section of the report Mr. Nicol- 
son wrote, he uses this language: 
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“s © * The policy is clearly outlined that the compensa- 
tion is not to be measured exclusively by the transportation value 
of the service rendered but by a broader test, including other 
factors, and including the amount of compensation necessary to 
maintain the route as a service desired ‘in aid of the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the main- 
tenance and expansion of the foreign and coastwise trade of the 
United States and a satisfactory postal service in connection 
therewith.’” 

The following year he practically repeated that statement (p. 8, 
Annual Report of the United States Shipping Board for 1927). 

Though he adroitly creates in this thesis an impression that the 
act of 1928 not only repealed existing legal aids to American ship- 
ping but failed to provide any special aids whatever, so that 

. 4), 

s The Postmaster General would have been well within the law 
had he refused to pay out under it 1 cent in excess of the com- 
mercial value of the transportation service performed; and yet he 
elected to commit the Government to paying hundreds of mil- 
lions in excess of that value!” 

and, repeatedly referring to “subsidies,” charges that, contrary 
to the intent of Congress, contracts have been made providing for 
payments far in excess of what even subsidies would ask, such 
was not his revealed opinion on August 17, 1928, when he so 
oficiously took up the matter of providing a mail contract for a 
ship line running out of his old home city, Savannah, then under 
consideration. Although the line at that time had not even been 
purchased, and ultimately was purchased at the unprecedented low 
price of $3 per ton, which price was half consumed by the re- 
pairs which the board was forced to make before these ships would 
be accepted, Mr. Nicolson apparently determined that buyers of 
his old home's service should run no risks whatever in taking over 
this line, had several negotiations with the Post Office Depart- 
ment regarding a mail contract, and finally secured one at the 
maximum mail pay possible under the law of 1928—this case being 
one where the “subsidy” of low sales price and the “subsidy” 
of “unjustifiable mail pay were secured simultaneously. 

In his 4-page, single-space letter of approximately 1,240 words, 
dated August 17, 1928, or two months before this Savannah line 
was purchased, Mr. Nicolson says, among other things: 

“ Referring further to the possibility of a postal contract for the 
route between a South Atlantic port and north Europe ports about 
which Mr. White, director of foreign mails, and the writer have 
several times conferred with special reference to the route at pres- 
ent covered by the United States Shipping Board American Pal- 


metto Line: 

„ œ * It is frankly recognized both in Congress and in the 
administration of certain laws relating to ocean mail (such as the 
ocean mail act, 1891; sec. 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920; and 
the recent act of 1928) that the plan is in no sense solely for the 
transportation of mail; jointly with this important aspect of the 
matter is the fact that the development of our merchant marine is 
also intended, and the cooperation of the Post Office Department 
to that end has been most gratifying to the friends of the mer- 
chant marine. It is the obvious policy of Congress that the 
development of our merchant marine shall be a geographical 
development in the sense that lines operating from various parts 
of the United States should be encouraged and developed. 

“+ „ + As applied to the service we have had under consid- 
eration, namely, from Savannah to north Europe, the importance 
of Government aid is demonstrated by the very heavy deficits 
which the Shipping Board has had to meet in the operation of 
the line now offered for sale. If the 10-day mail service to north- 
ern Europe and the United Kingdom, as suggested above, should 
be adopted as the basis of a postal contract, the expenditure by 
the Government through the Post Office Department would be 
less than $10,000 per voyage, whereas the cost to the Government 
of maintaining this service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, was nearly $20,000 per voyage (to be more exact, it averaged 
$19,238 per voyage); hence if the line is sold to private operators, 
and a postal contract is given them on the basis of three sailings 
per month, as suggested above, the Government would save nearly 
$10,000 per voyage, compared with last year’s operations; we there- 
fore commend to your consideration whether steps may not be 
appropriately taken to advertise the route mentioned on the basis 
* * 6 * 

It will be noted that not only does he here declare it was the 
intent of Congress that this act should give aid to ships but in 
justification of it he shows a fact, which is to some extent true 
of every line of freight ships the Government sold, that by giving 
these mail contracts the Government vastly reduces its losses in 
the operation of such lines—in this case pays only $10,000 per 
voyage in place of approximately $20,000 per voyage losses which 
the Government was paying before this line was sold. Is such an 
argument to be limited to Mr. Nicolson’s own old home city? 
Yet he denounces the Shipping Board for acting along those very 
lines. While he condemns so severely the alleged practice of the 
Postmaster General in making an advertisement fitted to a par- 
ticular line, in this case he even outlines for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral what he wants for this Savannah line when it shall have been 
purchased. Why doesn't he state that the deficit of ship opera- 
tion by the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
immediately after which date the sale of lines began, was 
$30,000,000; and that largely as a result of these sales an appro- 
priation of less than $2,000,000 is now being asked? Is a saving 
made by giving a mail contract at the maximum rate to a Sa- 
vannah line perfectly proper and commendable, but not justiflable 
from any other port? And he doesn't even suggest that the 
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Savannah contract ought to contain a provision for building at 
least one new ship. Why? 

Yet he devotes pages 82 and 83 of this thesis to a detailed state- 
ment of the actual amount of mail carried, compiled under the 
subhead The Mail in Fact Transported; among others citing the 
American South African Line, where he says: “ Compensation, at 
normal rates, $375; amount in fact paid, $165,000.” 

But in this impressive list Mr. Nicolson makes no reference to 
the fact that the mail actually carried by this Savannah line dur- 
ing four months would have amounted to only $35.66, while the 
mail contract pay was approximately $130,000, yet this Savannah 
line was one of those included in the list furnished him by the 
Postmaster General, upon which report he svowedly bases this 
2-page exhibit. Why did he indulge in this omission? Why did 
he also omit from this exhibit that part of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s detailed statement which showed such heavy amounts of 
mail being transported by other lines? 

Furthermore, disregarding the explicit statement of the Post- 
master General that American flag vessels, independent of con- 
tracts, are paid 80 cents per pound against 26.3 cents per pound 
for foreign vessels, Mr. Nicolson's computations for this exhibit 
use the foreign rate of pay; and even then his figures are astound- 
ingly wrong—for example, he calls the export normal rate pay 
$1,770 when his own figures should have shown him that even at 
this foreign rate pay, the amount would be $17,629.94—$40,299.36 
at American poundage rates. 

The total of his several amounts, alleged here to be the normal 
mail pay earned, is only $92,051. Had those several amounts been 
correctly stated, they would have totaled $334,871.57. At the 
regular poundage rates paid American flag vessels, the total 
would have been $791,414.81 for mail actually carried. 

He may now attempt to plead that he did not intend to condemn 
the principle of granting mail aid in excess of poundage rates, but 
only to claim that the payments made under these mail contracts 
are too high. But he is estopped from making this plea by his 
own elaborate emphasizing of the small amount of mail carried by 
these lines; for if contract aid beyond the poundage earnings of 
these lines is to be allowed, obviously, the amounts of mail ac- 
tually carried by the ships involved can not have any legitimate 
bearing on the problem at hand; and therefore the emphatic in- 
troduction of this feature could only have the effect of confusing 
and misleading, even if the computations had been properly made. 

Report No. 1279 of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee on the act of April 17, 1928 (it was in the House that the mail- 
pay section of this bill originated), states: 

„Other nations have proceeded upon the theory, in 
most instances, as have your committee, that the payments made 
are for a definite national service rendered. * * * The difi- 
culty in the United States always has been the inadequacy of the 
payments authorized, a failure to aggressively and continuously 
adhere to the policy, and an unwillingness to make contracts for 
a substantial term of years. * Generally it may 
be said that vessels moving between ports where competition by 
foreign flag ships is lawful, are eligible for contract. 

Criticizing the Scantic Line’s mall contract and referring to the 
speed shown by certain foreign vessels competing in this service, 
Mr. Nicolson says: “ Should not the board have certified a size and 
speed of vessels capable of meeting this foreign competition?” But 
he carefully omits to state that those so-called faster foreign 
vessels are in the service for only a part of each year—the more 
profitable period, while the Scantic Line ships serve American 
commerce all the year round, and when these so-called faster ships 
are withdrawn, the Scantic ships are at present the fastest in that 
service, 

And he ignores the fact that after its faster service was inau- 
gurated, the mail pay on this line was $550,000, while the mail 
carried by it during this same period would have cost on a pound- 
age basis $380,124.55. Why does he omit these very important 
facts? He likewise overlooks the fact that the increased amount 
of mail now carried on these American ships without additional 
compensation has largely reduced the amount which the Post 
Office Department was formerly paying to foreign vessels. 

Had Mr. Nicolson’s purpose been to show that the Government 
Was paying the ship lines too much money, why did he not proceed 
to prove it and stop there? Why does he raise the point that 
the act of 1928 provides for no aid to American ships and declare 
that the Postmaster General would have been entirely within the 
law had he refused to pay anything beyond the “commercial 
value; that is, nothing more than the poundage rate under the 
International Postal Union? What possible purpose can he have 
in thus attacking the meaning of the law and the validity of 
contracts made since its enactment, except to frighten shipping 
men out of proceeding with new construction which is now going 
on so magnificently to the future advantage of American com- 
merce and the present great advantage of American labor? 

As illustrative of the tremendous difference in the operating 
cost of American and foreign ships, take the case of three Nor- 
wegian steamers now being operated by an American company 
under 2-year charter. These ships are practically duplicates of 
the freight ships which the Shipping Board has sold for service 
on lines operating in the foreign trade. The operating cost of 
one of these Norwegian ships is $345 per day, which sum also 
covers depreciation and interest on a valuation of $410,000. The 
operating cost of these similar American freighters is $570 per 
day, based on a valuation of only $200,000. That is, the daily 
operating cost of the American ship, based on the bargain price of 
only $200,000, is nearly twice the daily operating cost of these 
Norwegian ships, based on their full valuation of $410,000, 
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It was the knowledge of such facts as these which guided the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House when 
determining the rate of mail compensation which might be allowed 
to American vessels. 

Now, as to the two subsidies he says these lines enjoy: Take the 
low price at which ships were sold. These lines were sold at a 
low price in an attempt to keep the services established by the 
board in operation until such time as Congress might pass aid 
legislation, The contract of sale provided for operation for a 
period of five years, The board attempted to get a longer service 
period guaranteed. It strove persistently for a 10-year period, but 
no company would undertake such a contract. It was reasoned 
that the low price at which the vessels were sold would enable 
the buyer to stand such losses as might be incident to their opera- 
tion for five years. Then the owner would have his fleet free to 

te in the protected coastwise trade of the United States, and 
thus come out at least even at the end of his contract. What the 
board really sold when transferring these lines to private American 
citizens at such seemingly low prices was a 5-year contract for 
guaranteed operation. But it was that selling these 
lines at reduced prices under 5-year service guaranties merely 
meant utilizing such vessels as subsidies, causing the vessels to 
live off themselves so long as they lasted—there was nothing in 
the plan to make possible any new ship construction—no replace- 
ments were possible. 

Seven of the lines sold under these conditions already have 
worked out their 5-year contract, and the others which were sold 
before the 1928 legislation was enacted are very near the end of 
their 5-year period; so that the subsidy which was involved in 
the low price at which these vessels were sold has been practically 
eliminated. It was known, of course, that our freighters, buit 
without any thought of adapting them to any particular trade 
but designed to permit of the quickest possible construction and 
equipped with machinery that could be most quickly built, could 
not long compete with these new foreign ships, which imme- 
diately after the close of the World War foreign nations began 
to build (it will be remembered that there has been built during 
the last 10 years by foreigners some 10,000,000 tons of shipping, 
or more than the entire fleet of American ships now engaged in 
foreign trade), but it was fe to continue these American 
services, so essential to the development and production of Ameri- 
can commerce, until Congress did give the necessary aid. That 
such aid would be given was confidently expected, and on July 
3. 1926, the Senate passed a resolution (S. Res. 262) directing the 
Shipping Board to prepare and submit to the Senate plans for 
building up and maintaining an adequate merchant marine for 
commerce and national security (1) through private capital and 
under private ownership, and (2) through construction, opera- 
tion, and ownership by the Government. The Shipping Board 
complied with this request. The act of 1928 came. It was not 
the form of law which many desired. It was not the form of law 
which the a pe Board had submitted to the Senate. But 
it unquestionably was the greatest piece of legislation for the 
benefit of American ocean-borne commerce and American ship- 
ping that has been passed in the last three-quarters of a century. 

It is safe to say that had not mail-aid legislation come when 
it did every one of these freight ship services, which had been sold 
at such seemingly low prices, would have gone out of the foreign 
service at the expiration of their 5-year period. They would have 
eaten up in losses the aid which had been given them in lower 
prices, and that was why the Shipping Board never was able to 
secure at any price whatever a guaranteed operation of these 
freight lines for more than five years. 

Stating that these lines had been purchased without mail pay 
and thus implying that therefore they needed no mail contracts to 
make possible their continued operation ignores the fact, well 
known to Mr. Nicolson, that the aid coming from reduced sales 
prices was expected to be entirely consumed in five years, the 
period of guaranteed operation. Therefore, that statement could 
have no other effect than to mislead those who were necessarily 
unfamiliar with all the many details of these problems. 

Again, in that section which Mr. Nicolson prepared for the 
Annual Report of the Shipping Board in 1925, page 24, he says: 

“The value of this power (pay more than poundage pay) in 
the development of the merchant marine is further illustrated in 
the active negotiations which have been conducted by the Bureau 
of Traffic during the fiscal year with prospective purchasers of 
existing lines of the board, the success of whose operation after 
having passed into private hands will so largely depend upon ade- 
quate postal contracts. Facts developed by this bureau during the 
fiscal year in negotiations with a prospective purchaser of the 
Pan American Line, on which line is operated some of the finest 
of the Shipping Board's vessels, between New York, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and other east coast South American ports, showed 
that a postal contract of about $1,000,000 per annum under the 
provisions of sections 7 and 24 would assure success of the opera- 
tions of the line commercially. * * * 

It will be noted that here Mr. Nicolson makes no reference 
whatever to the amount of mail carried; nor does he mention 
the fact that this million-dollar compensation recommended was 
based on the prosperous conditions of 1925 and before the great 
Furness Withy Line of Britain started running against these 
American ships their new economical Diesel-engined vessels which 
are now competing so severely with this Munson Line. The single 
fact that the Munson steamers consume 130 tons of fuel oil per 
day, while their new British competitors consume only 43 or 44 
tons per day in their Diesel engines, shows what a tremendous 
advantage these competitors of Munson have in this one item, 
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If this thesis was designed to be informative, why were not 
some of these most im t facts mentioned? Yet, ignoring 
these changed conditions and what he wrote in 1925, Mr. Nicol- 
son now says that increasing the mail pay of this line $200,000 
over the figure he had named, makes reference to it “as amaz- 
ing seems not only justified but inadequate.” 

One effect of this foreign competition with Diesel ships in this 
New York-Buenos Aires run is shown by the fact that the Lam- 
port and Holt Line (British) was compelled to withdraw their 
two fast passenger ships, the Valkyrie and the Vandyke, which 
were built at practically the same time as these Munson ships, 
and like the Munson ships were steam propelled. Mr. Nicol- 
son ought to have known, and if he did not, he never should 
have attempted to comment on these mail contracts, that the 
advent of the Diesel engine has caused such a development in 
the efficiency of steam propulsion that the machinery of any 
steamer built 10 or more years ago is to-day obsolete. The steam 
plant on any vessel built recently has an efficiency twice as great 
as the steam plant in vessels built when the Munson and Dollar 
ships were built, and since fuel oil is the greatest single operating 

of a steamer, what this new competition means to our 
war-built fleets can readily be understood. 

How keen foreign competition has become is shown by the 
statement of Japan’s greatest steamship company, the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha Steamship Co., in its regular semiannual report to 
the stockholders just issued. This powerful company, which op- 
erates not only to Pacific but to Atlantic and Gulf ports of the 
United States as well, reports a deficit of 5,566,562.68 yen ($2,755,- 
448.50) d the past six months, 

Well, if an old established line like this, operated by Japanese 
labor, loses over two and one-half millions on six months’ opera- 
tions, where would American lines, meeting such competition, be 
without those amazing mail contracts? 

It is a significant coincidence that last year while Mr. Nicolson 
was exclaiming against American ships getting so much pay, the 
Japanese Government, through its department of communica- 
tions, provided a new subsidy of 5,000,000 yen per year for its 
freight ships operating exclusively between foreign countries. 
But the Japanese department of communications understood the 
shipping problem and wanted their nation’s merchant ships to 
succeed. 

Unable to ignore the famous case of the Lusitania and Maure- 
tania, Mr. Nicolson makes this indefinite and, in part, false state- 
ment regarding those two ships: 

“Those who seek to justify the contracts made usually mention 
that Great Britain, about 25 years ago, subsidized the building 
and the operation and the maintenance of the steamships Lusi- 
tania and Mauretania, vessels exceeding 30,000 tons each, and a 
speed of 30 knots—the greatest and fastest vessels in the world. 
Such products are indeed real factors in a merchant marine, and 
as naval auxiliaries.” 

Yet he knew that the British Government loaned the Cunard 
Line the entire amount of money necessary to build these ships 
at an interest of 2% per cent and gave it a naval subvention and 
mail contract of over a million dollars a year for a period of 20 
years, thus enabling the company to pay off the entire cost of 
the ships and leave a large surplus besides. It is incredible that 
he did not know that these ships were only of 26 knots speed 
and no larger than the two vessels now being constructed by the 
United States Lines for use as cabin liners. 

Now, to return to the criticized Dollar contracts: 

True neither of these contracts requires the building of new 
ships—but what happened? No sooner had these lines passed 
into the hands of private American citizens then the great Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad began the building of two ships, larger, 
faster, and more efficient than the ships which had been pur- 
chased by the Dollars from our Government. That, of course, 
necessitated the building of faster vessels by the Dollar Co: and 
already one of these needed ships has been launched; another is 
on the stocks; two more soon will follow them; and still two 
more are being contemplated because maritime knowledge mdi- 
cates that they will be needed. Now, to refer only to the two 
ships at present being completed, saying nothing of those that 
will follow. These two ships will cost in the vicinity of $15,000,- 
000, or at least $6,000,000 more than they would cost if built 
abroad. This means that these ships must carry an extra annual 
burden, created by extra investment, of extra depreciation, extra 
interest, and extra insurance, three burdens commonly figured 
at a total of 15 per cent, or at least $900,000 per year, or $9,000,000 
during the 10-year period referred to in this criticism. In addi- 
tion to that, and still ignoring the fact that two more vessels 
will shortly be built, to be followed by two more, a matter of 
mere business necessity regardless of contract compulsion, we have 
$9,000,000 out of that $27,000,000 “ mail subsidy” used up in the 
extra overhead expenses of these two vessels alone—expenses which 
foreign competitors do not have to bear; and the balance is not 
for the benefit of these two vessels alone but for the two trans- 
Pacific fleets which the Dollars now are operating. The 5-year 
period of guaranteed service for which these Government-built 
vessels were sold will soon have passed, and were it not that mail 
pay makes it profitable to operate these ships in foreign trade 
their owners could put them into some domestic trade. 

Whether or not the Postmaster General is paying too much 
under the provisions set forth in the act of 1928 can not be 
decided justly on a mere figuring of actual expenses and income 
at any particular time. This fact has recently been again demon- 
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strated. No one would claim that the actual figures appearing 
during an exceptionally prosperous year should be made the 
general rule, any more than he would contend that the needs 
of those vessels under the depressing conditions which have pre- 
vailed for the past year or so, should be the guide. Knowledge of 
shipping and a sound judgment furnish the safest guide. Mere 
figures may lead one far astray. It is wiser to overpay than to 
underpay. This is something the British Government always has 
understood, and their legislators have set precedents which it 
would be well for us all to consider with care. You can't build 
up a new service to maximum strength in 1 year or 5 years or 
10 years. It takes a long time to develop reliable good will; for 
the owners of ships to get themselves entrenched in business; 
to make investments in the various countries they serve and so 
get a first-hand grip on business there—a fact brought out so 
emphatically by the presidents of the great Royal Mail and the 
Furness Withy Cos. at their annual meetings with the stock- 
holders of those companies, where they pointed out that despite 
the terribly depressed ocean conditions, the income from those 
great investments which their companies had made in prosperous 
years, meaning those years before American ships began to come 
back on the ocean, and when freight rates were, as Sir Frederick 
Lewis stated in his recent annual address, 22 per cent higher 
than they are now, is sufficient to enable these British shipping 
companies to continue paying dividends. 

Let us look at those British precedents. When Great Britain 
determined to establish the Cunard Line she granted that com- 
pany a mail subsidy equivalent to 25 per cent per year on the 
value of that entire fleet—something which we haven't even be- 
gun to approach, When the Royal Mail was being established a 
subsidy of one and one-quarter million dollars per year was given 
to that fleet of little tumblebug steamers, sup to be able 
to achieve 814 knots per hour, and at the end of the first year, 
when in spite of that then great subsidy those ships showed a loss, 
Britain increased their compensation to $1,350,000. When, dur- 
ing the succeeding nine years seven of their ships were 
lost Great Britain continued to pay that increased subsidy of 
$1,350,000 and relieved the company from a large part of its 
contractual obligations by reducing the required number of sail- 
ings one-half. When the Peninsular, which later became the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamship Co., was founded, in addition 
to its mail contracts Parliament appropriated one-half million 
dollars to be drawn upon as necessary whenever the income of 
stockholders should fall below 6 per cent. 

Now, contrast all that with the governmental treatment which 
has been accorded American shipping. When the Collins Line 
was established in the forties Britain met that challenge by in- 
creasing the compensation to Cunard until it was double the 
original amount to defeat the American ships. Then Cunard 
first cut the freight rates in half and then cut them in the 
middle again, making the rates only one-quarter what they had 
been before our American ships appeared. Apparently Congress 
never perceived the great advantage to American commerce, to 
American producers and importers which this tremendous reduc- 
tion in freight rates brought about solely by the advent of 
American ships, had produced; never realized that this saving in 
transportation costs and great resultant benefits to American 
commerce amounted to far more than that comparatively low mail 
subsidy cost the country; and so, when two of the Collins Line's 
ships were lost, instead of standing by the enterprise, as the 
British Government did in the Royal Mail case where seven of 
their ships had been lost, the American Government cut the 
compensation in half and finally withdrew it, and thus that great 
American line was wiped off the ocean. 

Then came the ocean mail act of 1891. When the late Senator 
Frye reported that mail bill, he had been hard at work with 
practical shipping men. Knowing the opposition he would have 
to meet, he had insisted that they skin their prices down to 
the very bone. They did. He then came in with a recommenda- 
tion of $6 per mile for mail ships of 20 knots speed. At once 
these thesis writers, who are always so verbally active but never 
put a dollar into shipping, got to work, and they succeeded in 
convincing Congress that $6 was too much money. They suc- 
ceeded in getting the price cut to $4. Senator Frye warned 
them that at that figure no company could survive. But he 
was not listened to. The theorists had the floor. The price was 
cut to $4, and the American line, which had been established, 
in due time disappeared from the sea. Not a single replacement 
ever was or ever could be made for that line. 

One trouble with every attempt to get American shipping legis- 
lation, so far as a somewhat extended observation goes, has been 
the appearance of so-called economists who seem to fear that 
some shipowner will somehow make enough money out of the 
business to buy himself a second shirt. Great Britain was 
always willing that her shipping men should not only be well 
clothed, but should make money enough out of their services 
to enable them to build up interests in foreign countries, thereby 
securing enlarged markets for her products and insuring her the 
greatest merchant. fleet in the world. 

A comparison of the ships, which the Dollars are building, 
though not obligated so to do by any mail contract, with those 
Government-built ships which they now have in service, is very 
informative. Their present ships are of 14,119 gross tons. Their 
néw ships are of 23,000 tons. Their present ships have a speed 
of 17 knots; their new ships have a speed of 20 knots. Their 
present ships can accommodate 535 passengers; their new ships 
will accommodate 1,214 passengers. 


Regardless of what those mail contracts may not have required, 
the records show that, instead of only 12 new vessels, which ap- 
peared to be all Mr. Nicolson could discover as the result of those 
“amazing subsidies ” granted American steamship companies now 
receiving mail pay, already have built or now are building in 
American shipyards 39 vessels, totaling approximately 463,000 tons, 
and costing approximately $162,500,000. They have received bids 
for four additional vessels of approximately 18,500 tons, to cost 
approximately $8,000,000. They have under consideration for 
early construction 22 vessels of approximately 314,000 tons, to 
cost approximately $104,000,000. 

In addition to these new vessels, there have been reconditioned 
18 vessels of over 129,000 tons at an expenditure in excess of 
$3,000,000, making a grand total of 83 vessels of 924,500 tons, to 
cost $277,500,000, practically every dollar of which vast sum goes 
to American labor. 

The value of these magnificent ships in protecting and de- 
veloping the trade of this country with foreign nations, to say 
nothing of their value for purposes of national defense, can not 
be expressed in mere dollars; but even their operation and upkeep 
will furnish employment to thousands of Americans. 

According to this thesis, about everybody having had anything 
to do with the mail act of 1928 or its administration is wrong. 
Congress passed the wrong kind of a law, and while thinking of 
aiding ships achieved a dubious statute which destroyed all 
previous aids and authorized the Postmaster General to pay 
oo vessels nothing more than the international postage 
rate. 

The Postmaster General is wrong because he has “elected” to 
pay out millions of dollars to American shipowners when he didn’t 
Harp to pay them a cent beyond the compensation fixed by foreign 
nations. 

The Shipping Board is wrong as usual, making recommendations 
without due investigation or consideration, and not even putting 
its certifications in proper form, while these shipowners are just 
plain highjackers, jimmying the United States Treasury with void- 
able contracts and lugging off truck loads of gold, while those 
useless guardians, the Shipping Board and Postmaster General, 
quietly sleep on their beats. 

Nevertheless, somehow these incompetent blunderers or worse 
have achieved net savings to the Government of millions of dol- 
lars, and these highjacking mail grabbers have already spent, or are 
preparing to spend in American shipyards, some $277,500,000 for 
nearly a million tons of shipping, practically every dollar of which 
vast sum goes to American labor and touches on the industries of 
48 States, and American commerce is thus being given such prac- 
tical assistance as it never has known before. 

Since these alleged intemperate acts have produced such mag- 
nificent results, wouldn't the reply that President Lincoln made 
to certain officious critics of General Grant’s alleged habits be very 
applicable here? 

JANUARY 21, 1931. 


TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE, AT FULTON, MISS. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, there is on the calendar 
Senate bill 5722, providing for the construction of a bridge 
across Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. There is 
also on the calendar House bill 15138, which is identical with 
the Senate bill. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
bill may be considered, and if that bill shall be passed I will 
then move that the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 15138) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission 
and the Board of Supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., to 
construct a bridge across Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, 
Miss., was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I now move that the bill (S. 5722) 
granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway 
Commission and the Board of Supervisors of Itawamba 
County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Tombigbee River 
at or near Fulton, Miss., be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 196. An act to provide for uniform administration of 
the national parks by the United States Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; and . 

S. 4149. An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest in the State of Wyoming. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15256) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
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culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, preceding the consideration 
of the committee amendments, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a summary report which I sub- 
mitted when the bill was reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report (No. 1268) is as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15256) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes, reports the same to the Senate with various amend- 


ments, and presents herewith information relative to the changes 
made: 


Amount of bill as passed House $213, 055, 702. 00 
Amount added by Senate 908, 968. 00 


Amount of bill as reported to Senate. 213, 964, 670. 00 
Amount of regular and supplemental estimates 
yo ev ORS E aay care Nee See Sa ea 213, 919, 040. 00 
Amount of appropriations for 1931. 161, 527, 038. 50 
The bill as reported to Senate: 
Exceeds the appropriations for 1931 52,437, 631.50 
Exceeds the estimates for 1932—— 45, 630. 00 


The changes in the amounts of the House bill recommended by 
the committee are as follows: 
INCREASE 


The following increases have been granted by your committee, 
within the estimates for 1932, making 30 per cent allowances to 
employees in underaverage grades: 


Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries 


A —:.:. —.. Ree 85. 840 
Compensation, mechanical shops, and power 
mant :: — 1, 000 
Total, office of the Secretary 6, 840 
Office of Information: 
Salaries and ex TIE PEER IINE RC eI ee 3, 960 
Li Department of Agricul 
Salaries and expenses 1. 1, 020 
Grand total, office of the Secretary 11, 820 
oo 
Weather Bureau: 
General administration expenses. 1, 000 
General weather service and research 30, 320 
Horticultural protection 800 
BOTOIORY in he T T. 8, 260 
Total, Weather Bureau 40, 380 
fC 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
Geni administrative expenses 2, 750 
Inspection and quarantine 9, 730 
Eradication of tuberculosis, operating expenses 14, 100 
Eradicating cattle ticks -=m 3, 740 
Animal husbandry investigations 4, 030 
Investigations in animal diseases „920 
3 and eradicating and control of hog 9 
lasen CCWWWCWCCCGGTTTTTTTTTT A batt 190 
Packers and stockyards administration 4, 930 
Meat Inspection ce — 88. 650 
Total, Bureau of Animal Industry 137, 590 
Bureau of Dairy Industry: 
administration „„ 400 
——— 
Bureau of Plant Industry: 
Administration and miscellaneous 1. 094 
Mycology and disease survey 380 
Citrus canker eradication——— 100 
Blister rust control_.......---..--..-.-.---..--. 300 
Bun eat ee 200 
Rubber, fiber, and other tropical plants 637 
Drug and related plants. 220 
Nematalogy <.-.. c ⁰—[—, ——— 520 
Seed laboratory__ ͤ4ĩͤ41„%„ nwnnnee 520 
Barberry eradication_._-_-...----.-----.--..-.-. 460 
TOLO LS ES LS ee ee ne Re 2 620 
C 420 
Phony peach eradication.. 180 
Gardens and grounds 960 
Ar m experiment farm —— 420 
Biophysical laboratory. 300 
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Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: 
General 


TTT 8755 
880 
Sirup and sugar investigations 275 
Insecticides and fungicides investigations 800 
Dust losions and farm flres 585 
Naval stores investigations 224 
Solbohemistry T: eee =r 410 
E D Sn hs E EE S L 355 
Boll . einde EIN E ADT 330 
Total, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils___ 4,614 
ee 
Bureau of Biological Survey: 
ve expenses. „ 340 
— 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Highway investigations 900 
— 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Enforcement of United States grain standards act_ 3, 531 
Administration of United States warehouse act___ 700 
Total, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
bE OS es tea ERS A EL 4, 231 
— 
Bureau of Home Economics 
Gen administrative expenses POE 320 
Home economics investigations 360 
Total, Bureau of Home Economics 680 
—— 
Plant Quarantine and Control Administration: 
Enforcement of foreign plant quarantines 870 
Transit inspection «4„1„%.P. 200 
ting spread of date scale 50 
Preven spread of thurberia weevil___.__..... 150 
Preventing spread of white pine blister rust 200 
Preventing spread of Mexican fruit worm 40 
Certification of exports— 200 
Total, Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
woinistre tion aaan a ean 1,710 
E 
Grain Futures Administration: 
Enforcement grain futures act 1, 020 
È 
Food and Drug Administration: 
General administrative expenses 230 
Enforcement of food and drugs act. — 9, 135 
Enforcement of the tea importation ac — 350 
Enforcement of the naval stores act —.— 270 
Enforcement of the insecticide act 1,577 
Enforcement of the milk importation act 602 


Enforcement of the caustic poison act 260 
Total, Food and Drug Administration 12, 424 
E 

Miscellaneous items: 


Experiments in livestock production in southern 
United States 


EE Dr A AA EN it Re 380 
Total increase to provide promotions in 
under-average grades 223, 820 
Weather Bureau: 
Collecting and disseminating meteorological, cli- 
matological, and other information— 
Weather station at Missoula, Mont 10, 000 
Forest weather research ts 8, 000 
Maintenance of stations for observing, measuring, 
and investigating atmospheric phenomena, 
etc.— 
Extension of airway weather service in 
TTT... TTT 4. 240 
ae work from Boston, Mass., to Washing- 
Bs ABIES AT aL Tred SA SPAR Re ASH EAS 10, 160 
Total, Weather Bureau 32, 400 
Bureau of Plant Industry: 
Animal husbandry (poultry investigations, work 
relating to quality of eggs, etc.) 10, 000 
——_ — 
Bureau of Plant Industry: 
Forest pathology— 
Preliminary investigations relating to the 
pp gl Bae ar ON HSE BAe Spe a eR ES 1, 668 
Invest gasoni pertaining to hardwoods and 
PE E A hah ASNE RAA a SE RI 12, 520 
Blister Prost ie com 
Blister rust control work in the West 25, 000 
Drug and related plants— 
Study of downy mildew in hops 20, 000 
Botany— 
Investigations to blueberries 5, 000 
Weed investigations including — 
pepper grass Ä„c41„%7 5. 720 
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Bureau of Plant Industry—Continued. 
-land agriculture— 
Horticultural experiment station, Cheyenne, 


y 
Western irrigation agriculture— 
Experimental station at Hermiston, Oreg---- 35, 000 
Horticultural crops and diseases— 
Studies concerning processing and handling 


Of T S EEIE eee TEEN, 15, 000 
Experiments and studies concerning pears.. 10, 000 
Experiments concerning citrus fruits, color- 

e eae 5, 000 
Investigations concerning grapes in the Gulf 
and South Atlantic States 10, 000 


Investigations of the many problems con- 
cerned in the production of annual crops 
of high quality of fruits, such as apples, 


pears, plums, cherries, eto 25, 000 
Nut investigations, continuation of scouting 

22222 noo eee eae 5, 000 

Total, Bureau of Plant Industry 191, 828 


Forest Service: 
Blister rust control in the national forests 50, 000 
Forest management, experimental substation in 
Worth DEK Ota oe oe n aa 15, 000 
Forest products— 
To develop an antishrink treatment of wood. 15, 000 


To improve the use of wood in frame build_ 


7... et oh PE 10, 000 

Investigative methods to improve the lasting 
qualities of paints on wood--------------- 8, 700 
Total, Forest Service— 98, 700 
= 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: 
Field laboratory for naval stores research work.. 10, 000 
— 

Bureau of Entomology: 

Control of the Argentine ant 13, 620 
Investigations for bean beetle in New Mexico 5, 000 
Investigations concerning tobacco mot 10, 000 
Total, Bureau of Entomology 28, 620 
Er ͤ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Forester to make studies of forest-land utilization 


and other forestry matters in Europe 12, 500 
Market inspection of canned fruits 30, 000 
Market news service— 

Local office at Louisville, K y 13, 500 
Service at Ogden, Uta 2, 600 
Service pertaining to tobacco——— 30, 000 

Total, Bureau of Agricultural Economics_ 88, 600 


Plant quarantine and control administration: 
Control and prevention of European corn borer 210, 000 


Soil-erosion investigations: 
Studies in southwestern region of the United 
fo eee yu eas AL NTE AES a ha el ce 15, 000 


IVJV)VTTTTTTVTCTCTCTCT0TꝙV„T—TT ee eee 685, 148 
Increase to provide promotions in under- 


( AEE S A 223, 820 
r A a 908, 968 
Amount of bills as reported to the 

:!:! ERS BB Ses Oa A ee A 213, $64, 670 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Office of the Secretary, salaries,” 
on page 2, line 7, after the word “field,” to strike out 
“ $763,815 ” and insert $769,655,” so as to read: 

For Secretary of Agriculture, $15,000; Assistant Secretary, and 
for other personal services in the District of Columbia, including 
$7,294 for extra labor and emergency employments, and for per- 
sonal services in the field, $769,655. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 7, to increase 
the total appropriation for salaries in the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture from $778,815 to $784,655. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 8, to increase 
the amount which may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, under the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, from $750,815 to $756,055. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 4, line 19, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$125,000” and insert $126,000,” 
so as to read: 

For. salaries and compensation of necessary employees in the 
mechanical shops and power plant of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, $126,000, of which $9,780 shall be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 4, to increase 
the total appropriation for the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture from $1,263,015 to $1,269,855. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Information, salaries and general expenses,“ on page 6, 
line 16, before the word of,“ to strike out $420,961” and 
insert $424,921,” so as to read: 

For necessary e s in connection with the publication, in- 
dexing, illustration, and distribution of bulletins, documents, and 
reports, including labor-saving machinery and supplies, en- 
velopes, stationery and materials, office furniture and fixtures, 
photographic equipment and materials, artists’ tools and sup- 
plies, telephone and telegraph service, freight and express 
charges; purchase and maintenance of bicycles; purchase of 
manuscripts; traveling expenses; electrotypes, illustrations, and 
other expenses not otherwise provided for, $424,921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 17, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$395,960” and insert 
“$399,920,” so as to read: 

Of which not to exceed $399,920 may be used for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923 as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 16, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Office of Information from 
$1,420,961 to $1,424,921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 17, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$395,960” and insert 
“ $399,920,” so as to read: 

Of which amount not to exceed $399,920 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Library, 
Department of Agriculture,” on page 8, line 6, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$110,620” and insert $111,640,” 
so as to read: 

Salaries and expenses: For purchase and exchange of books of 
reference, law books, technical and scientific books, periodicals, 
and for expenses incurred in completing imperfect series; not to 
exceed $1,200 for newspapers, and when authorized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for dues for library membership in societies 
or associations which issue publications to members only or at a 
price to members lower than to subscribers who are not members; 
for salaries in the city of Washington and elsewhere; for official 
traveling expenses, and for library fixtures, library cards, sup- 
plies, and for all other necessary expenses, $111,640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 7, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$74,120” and insert 
“ $75,140,” so as to read: 

Of which amout not to exceed $75,140 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 24, to increase 
the grand total appropriation for the office of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture from $13,414,566 to $13,426,386. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Weather 
Bureau, salaries and general expenses,” on page 17, line 24, 
after the name District of Columbia,” to strike out $137,- 
680 ” and insert $138,680,” so as to read: 

For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $138,680. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 8, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out $2,577,200 ” and insert $2,625,520,” 
so as to read: 
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For necessary expenses incident to collecting and disseminating 
meteorological, climatological, and marine information, and for 
investigations in meteorology, climatology, seismology, evaporation, 
and aerology in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including 
$4,650 for investigations of the relationship of weather conditions 
to forest fires, under section 6 of the act approved May 22, 1928 
(U. S. O., Supp. III. title 16, sec. 581e), $2,625,520, of which not to 
exceed $800 may be expended for the contribution of the United 
States to the cost of the office of the secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Meteorological Committee, not to exceed $30,000 which shall 
be immediately available for the construction of a building and 
suitable facilities to replace the existing Weather Bureau building 
and facilities at Tatoosh Island, Wash., including the employment 
of architectural services by contract or otherwise, and not to exceed 
$10,000 may be expended for the maintenance of a printing office 
in the city of Washington for the printing of weather maps, bulle- 
tins, circulars, forms, and other publications: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 25, after the 
word “interests,” to strike out “$65,500” and insert 
“ $66,300,” so as to read: 

For investigations, observations, and reports, forecasts, warnings, 
and advices for the protection of horticultural interests, $66,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 4, after the 
word “elsewhere,” to strike out “$1,705,100” and insert 
“ $1,727,760,” so as to read: 

For the maintenance of stations, for observing, measuring, and 
investigating atmospheric phenomena, including salaries and other 
expenses, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $1,727,760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 5, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Weather Bureau ‘from 
$4,485,480 to $4,558,260. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 6, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$540,940” and insert 
“ $543,580,” so as to read: 

Of which amount not to exceed $543,580 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Animal Industry, salaries and general expenses,” on page 
21, line 10, after the name “ District of Columbia” to strike 
out “$185,575 ” and insert $188,325,” so as to read: 

For expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 


necessary 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $188,325. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, line 22, to strike 
out “$798,720” and insert $808,450,” so as to read: 


For inspection and quarantine work, including all necessary 
expenses for the eradication of scabies in 2 and cattle, the 
inspection of southern cattle, the supervision of the transporta- 
tion of livestock, and the inspection of vessels, the execution of 
the 28-hour law, the ion and quarantine of imported ani- 
mals, including the establishment and maintenance of quarantine 
stations and repairs, alterations, improvements, or additions to 
buildings thereon; the inspection work relative to the existence 
of contagious diseases, and the mallein testing of animals, $808,459. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 5, after the 

word “authorities” to strike out “ $6,505,800” and insert 
“ $6,519,900,” so as to read: 

For investigating the diseases of tuberculosis and 3 
losis of animals, and avian tuberculosis, for their control and 
eradication, for the tuberculin testing of animals, and for re- 
searches concerning the causes of the diseases, their modes of 
spread, and methods of treatment and prevention, including 
demonstrations, the formation of organizations, and such other 
means as may be necessary, either independently or in coopera- 
tion with farmers, associations, or State, Territory, or county 
authorities, $6,519,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 6, after the 
words “of which,” to strike out “$1,255,800” and insert 
“ $1,269,900,” so as to read: 

Of which $1,269,900 shall be set aside for administrative and 
operating expenses. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 23, line 24, to increase 
the appropriation for all necessary expenses for the eradica- 
tion of southern cattle ticks from $771,900 to $775,640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 17, before the 
word “of,” to strike out $723,400” and insert $737,430,” 
so as to read: 


Animal husbandry: For all necessary expenses for investigations 
and experiments in animal husbandry; for experiments in ani- 
mal feeding and breeding, including cooperation with the State 
agricultural experiment stations, including repairs and additions 
to and erection of buildings absolutely necessary to carry on the 
experiments, including the employment of labor in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, rent outside of the District of Colum- 
bia, and all other necessary expenses, $737,430, of which $32,495 
shall be immediately available, including $12,500 for livestock ex- 
periments and demonstrations at Big Springs, and/or elsewhcre 
in Texas, to be available only when the State of Texas, or other 
cooperating agency in Texas shall have appropriated an equal 
amount, or, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, shall 
have furnished its equivalent in value in cooperation for the same 
purpose during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 1, before the 
word “may,” to strike out “$181,320” and insert “ $191,- 
320,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That of the sum thus appropriated $191,320 may be 
used for experiments in poultry feeding and breeding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 10, after the 
word “products,” to strike out “$460,000” and insert 
“ $462,920,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Diseases of animals: For all necessary expenses for scientific 
investigations of diseases of animals, including not to exceed 
$15,000 for the construction of necessary buildings at Beltsville, 
Md., the maintenance and improvement of the bureau experiment 
station at Bethesda, Md., and the necessary alterations of buildings 
thereon, and the necessary expenses for investigations of tuber- 
culine, serums, antitoxins, and analogous products, $462,920, of 
which $13,000 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 20, after the 
word “authorities,” to strike out “$499,480” and insert 
“ $506,030,” so as to read: 


For investigating the disease of hog cholera, and for its control 
or eradication by such means as may be necessary, including 
demonstrations, the formation of organizations, and other meth- 
ods, either independently or in cooperation with farmers’ associa- 
tions, State or county authorities, $506,030. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 7, after the 
word “ dourine,” to strike out “$32,800” and insert $32,- 
990,” so as to read: 


For all necessary expenses for the investigation, treatment, and 
eradication of dourine, $32,990. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment, was, on page 26, line 11, to strike 
out “ $402,880,” and insert “$407,810,” so as to read: 


Packers and stockyards act: For necessary expenses in carrying 
out the provisions of the packers and stockyards act, approved 
August 15, 1921 (U. S. C., title 7, secs. 181-229), $407,810: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may require reasonable 
bonds from every market agency and dealer, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to secure the performance of their 
obligations, and whenever, after due notice and hearing, the Secre- 
tary finds any registrant is insolvent or has violated any provision 
of said act he may issue an order suspending such registrant for a 
reasonable specified period. Such order of suspension shall take 
effect within not less than five days, unless suspended or modified 
or set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of competent 
Jurisdiction. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, at the end of line 
6, to increase the appropriation for salaries and expenses of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry from $10,380,555 to 
$10,439,495. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 14, after the 
word “ manufacture,” to strike out 52,661,140 and insert 
82,749,790,“ so as to read: 
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For additional expenses in carrying out the provisions of the 
meat inspection act of June 30, 1906 (U. S. C., title 21, sec. 95), as 
amended by the act of March 4, 1907 (U. S. C., title 21, secs. 
71-94), and as extended to equine meat by the act of July 24, 
1919 (U. S. C., title 21, sec. 96), including the purchase of tags, 
labels, eee and certificates printed in course of manufacture, 
$2,749,790. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 24, to increase 
the total appropriations for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
from $13,041,695 to $13,189,285. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 25, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $887,260” and insert 900,- 
020,” so as to read: 

“Of which amount not to exceed $900,020 may be expended for 
departmental personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, salaries and general expenses,” on page 
29, line 12, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to strike 
out “ $69,580 ” and insert $69,980,” so as to read: 

For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $69,980. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 23, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
from $796,990 to $797,390. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 24, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$349,070” and insert $349,- 
470,” so as to read: 

Of which amount not to exceed $349,470 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Plant Industry,” on page 30, at the end of line 21, to strike 
out “ $210,266 ” and insert $211,360,” so as to read: 

For n expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $211,360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 25, to strike 
out “ $59,960 ” and insert $60,340,” so as to read: 

Mycology and disease survey: For mycological collections and 
the maintenance of a plant-disease survey, $60,340. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 11, after the 
word “purposes,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert 
“$40,100,” so as to read: 

Citrus canker eradication: For conducting such investigations 
of the nature and means of communication of the disease of 
citrus trees known as citrus canker, and for applying such methods 
of eradication or control of the disease as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, including the pay- 
ment of such expenses and the employment of such persons and 
means, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and cooperation 
with such authorities of the States concerned, organizations of 
growers, or individuals, as he may deem n to accomplish 
such purposes, $40,100, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, no expenditures shall be made for these purposes 
until a sum or sums at least equal to such expenditures shall have 


been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by State, county, or 
local authorities, or by individuals or organizations for the accom- 


plishment of such purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 3, before the 
word “for,” to strike out “$112,480” and insert $125,000,” 
and at the end of line 5 to strike out “ $211,052” and insert 
“ $225,240,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Forest pathology: For the investigation of diseases of forest and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, including a study of the nature and 
habits of the parasitic fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark diseases, 
the white-pine blister rust, and other epidemic tree diseases, for 
the purpose of discovering new methods of control and applying 
methods of eradication or control already discovered, and including 
$125,000 for investigations of diseases of forest trees and forest 


products, under section 3 of the act approved May 22, 1928 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, title 16, sec. 581b), $225,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 32, line 20, after the 
word “purposes,” to strike out “$456,000” and insert 
“$481,300,” so as to read: 

Blister-rust control: For applying such methods of eradication 
or control of the white-pine blister rust as in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, including the pay- 
ment of such expenses and the employment of such persons and 
means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, in cooperation 
with such authorities of the States concerned, organizations, or 
individuals as he may deem necessary to accomplish such pur- 
poses, and in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no 
expenditures shall be made for these purposes until a sum or sums 
at least equal to such expenditures shall have been appropriated, 
subscribed, or contributed by State, county, or local authorities, 
or by individuals or organizations for the accomplishment of such 
purposes, $481,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 23, to increase 
the appropriation for plant-nutrition investigation from 
$18,050 to $18,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 10, to strike out 
“$140,463 ” and insert $141,100,” so as to read: 

Rubber, fiber, and other tropical plants: For investigation of 
crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement 
of rubber, abaca, and other fiber plants by cultural methods, breed- 
ing, acclimatization, adaptation, and selection, and for investiga- 
tion of their diseases, and for determining the feasibility of in- 
creasing the production of hard fibers outside of the continental 
United States, $141,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, at the end of line 
13, to strike out “$38,340” and insert 858,560,“ so as to 
read: 

Drug and related plants: For the investigation, testing, and im- 
provement of plants yielding drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and 
related products and by-products, $58,560. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, at the end of line 
16, to strike out “$58,260” and insert “$58,780,” so as to 
read: 

Nematology: For crop technological eo ERROMA including the 
study of plant-infesting nematodes, $58,780. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 4, after the 
word “ purposes,” to strike out “$78,220” and insert $78,- 
740,” so as to read: 

Seed laboratory: For studying and testing commercial seeds, in- 
cluding the testing of samples of seeds of grasses, clover, or alfalfa, 
and lawn-grass seeds secured in the open market, and where such 
samples are found to be adulterated or misbranded the results of 
the tests shall be published, together with the names of the per- 
sons by whom the seeds were offered for sale, and for carrying out 
the provisions of the act approved August 24, 1912 (U. S. C., title 
7, secs. 111-114), entitled “An act to regulate ‘toreign commerce by 
prohibiting the admission into the United States of certain adul- 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” $78,740. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 26, after the 
word “ purposes,” to strike out $377,140 ” and insert $377,- 
600,” so as to read: 

Barberry eradication: For the eradication of the common bar- 
berry and for applying such other methods of eradication and 
control of cereal rusts as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture may be n , including the payment of such 
expenses and the employment of such persons and means, in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, and cooperation with such au- 
thorities of the States concerned, organizations of growers, or 
individuals, as he may deem necessary to accomplish such pur- 
poses, 6377, 600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 11, to strike 
out “$91,000” and insert 891,620,“ so as to read: 

Tobacco: For the investigation and improvement of tobacco 
and the methods of tobacco production and handling, $91,620. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, at the end of line 
17, to strike out “ $54,280 and insert $65,420,” so as to 
read: 


Botany: For investigation, improvement, and utilization of wild 
plants and lands, and for determining the distribution 


of weeds and means of their control, $65,420. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 35, line 21, after the 
word “conditions,” to strike out “ $338,820” and insert 
“ $355,740,” so as to read: 

Dry-land agriculture: For the investigation and improvement 
of methods of crop production under subhumid, semiarid, or 
dry-land conditions, $355,740. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 22, after the 
word That,” to strike out $73,080 ” and insert $90,000,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That $90,000, including construction of physical im- 
provements, shall be available for the horticultural experiment 
station at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 11, after the 
word “regions,” to strike out “$153,940” and insert 
“ $188,940,” so as to read: 

Western irrigation agriculture: For investigations in connec- 
tion with western irrigation agriculture, the utilization of lands 
reclaimed under the reclamation act, and other areas in the arid 
and semiarid regions, $188,940. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 22, after the 
word “storage,” to strike out “$1,365,360” and insert 
“ $1,435,360,” so as to read: 


Horticultural crops and diseases: For investigation and control 
of diseases, for improvement of methods of culture, propagation, 
breeding, selection, and related activities concerned with the pro- 
duction of fruits, nuts, vegetables, ornamentals, and related plants, 
for investigation of methods of harvesting, packing, shipping, 
storing, and utilizing these products, and for studies of the 
physiological and related changes of such products during proc- 
esses of marketing and while in commercial storage, $1,435,360, 
of which $15,000 shall be available toward the establishment, in- 
cluding the erection of buildings, of a pecan experiment station 
in the middle eastern Mississippi region when the State of Mis- 
sissippi and/or other local cooperating agency shall have deeded 
to the Government 100 acres of land acceptable to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for such purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 14, after the 
word “purposes,” to strike out “$85,000” and insert 
“$85,180,” so as to read: 

Phony peach eradication: For conducting such investigations of 
the nature and means of communication of the disease of 
trees known as phony peach, and for applying such methods of 
eradication or control of the disease as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture may be necessary, including the payment 
of such expenses and the employment of such persons and means, 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and cooperation with 
such authorities of the States concerned, organizations of growers, 
or individuals, as he may deem necessary to accomplish such pur- 
poses, $85,180, and, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, no expenditures shall be made for these purposes until a sum 
or sums at least equal to such expenditures shall have been appro- 
priated, subscribed, or contributed, by State, county, or local 
authorities, or by individuals or organizations for the accomplish- 
ment of such purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, at the end of 
line 5, to strike out $98,120 ” and insert “ $99,080,” so as to 
read: 

Gardens and grounds: To cultivate and care for the gardens 
and grounds of the Department of Agriculture in the city of Wash- 
ington, including the upkeep and lighting of the grounds and the 
construction, surfacing, and repairing of roadways and walks; 
and to erect, manage, and maintain conservatories, greenhouses, 
and plant and fruit propagating houses on the grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture in the city of Washington, $99,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 11, to strike 
out “ $60,600 ” and insert $61,020,” so as to read: 

Arlington Farm: For continuing the necessary improvements to 
establish and maintain a general ent farm and agricul- 
tural station on the Arlington estate, in the State of Virginia, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
April 18, 1900 (31 Stat. 135, 136), $61,020. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line, 3, to strike 
out “ $36,420 ” and insert $36,720,” so as to read: 

Biophysical laboratory: For biophysical investigations in con- 
nection with the various lines of work herein authorized, $36,720. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 39, line 17, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Plant Industry 
from $5,729,706 to $5,928,865. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 18, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$1,830,889” and to insert 
“ $1,836,500,” so as to read: 

Of which amount not to exceed $1,836,500 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
forest administration,” on page 42, line 13, after the name 
“South Dakota,” to strike out “$1,509,546” and insert 
“ $1,559,546,” so as to read: 

In national forest region 1, Montana, Washington, Idaho, and 
South Dakota, $1,559,546. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 17, after the 
word “forests,” to strike out “$7,289,240” and insert 
“ $7,339,240,” so as to read: 

In all, for the use, maintenance, improvement, protection, and 
general administration of the national forests, $7,339,240, of which 
$45,000 shall be immediately available. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire of the chairman of the committee with respect to the 
item on page 43, line 17. My inquiry is whether or not 
there was not evidence which warranted a little further or 
additional appropriations than that provided in the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Under that item comes the appropriation 
to combat white-pine blister rust, which was increased 
$50,000. There was some discussion of a larger sum, I 
think $180,000; but the committee, after conferring with 
the Forest Service of the department and with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, thought that $50,000 would be all that 
reasonably could be expended this year. So we increased 
the item $50,000 over the amount allowed by the House. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 46, line 8, after the word “immediately,” to 
strike out available and insert available,“. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead Forest 
research,“ on page 47, at the end of line 24, to strike out 
“ $547,000 ” and insert $562,000,” so as to read: 

Forest management: Fire, silvicultural, and other forest investi- 


gations and experiments under section 2, at forest experiment’ 


stations or elsewhere, $562,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, at the end of line 
7, to strike out “ $641,300” and insert “ $675,000,” so as to 
read: 

Forest products: Experiments, investigations, and tests of forest 
products under section 8, at the Forest Products Laboratory, or 
elsewhere, $675,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 19, after the 
word “expenses,” to strike out 513,059,620“ and insert 
“$13,158,320,” so as to read: 

In all, salaries and expenses, $13,158,320; and in addition thereto 
there are hereby appropriated all moneys received as contributions 
toward cooperative work under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act approved March 3, 1925 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 572), which 
funds shall be covered into the Treasury and constitute a part of 
the special funds provided by the act of June 30, 1914 (U.S. C., 
title 16, sec. 498). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 25, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Forest Service from $16,929,- 
620 to $17,028,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, salaries and general expenses,” on 
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page 51, at the end of line 15, to strike out “ $59,060” and 
insert $59,815,” so as to read: 
For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 


cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $59,815. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, at the end of line 
7, to strike out “$93,460” and insert “$94,340,” so as to 
read: 


Color investigations: For investigation and experiment in the 
utilization, for coloring, medicinal, and technical purposes, of 
raw materials grown or produced in the United States, in cooper- 
ation with such persons, associations, or corporations as may pe 
found necessary, including repairs, alterations, improvements, or 
additions to a building on the Arlington Experimental Farm, 
$94,340. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, at the end of line 
11, to strike out “$37,700” and insert “$37,975,” so as to 
read: 

Sirup and sugar investigations: For the investigation and devel- 
opment of methods for the manufacture of table sirup and sugar 


and of methods for the manufacture of sweet sirups by the utiliza- 
tion of new agricultural sources, $37,975. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, at the end of line 
17, to strike out $128,400 ” and insert $129,200,” so as to 
read: 


Insecticide and fungicide investigations: For the investigation 
and development of methods of manufacturing insecticides and 
fungicides, and for investigating chemical problems relating to 
the composition, action, and application of insecticides and 
fungicides, $129,200, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 24, to strike out 
“$51,700,” and insert $52,285,” so as to read: 

Plant dust explosions and farm fires: For the investigation and 
development of methods for the prevention of farm fires and of 
grain-dust, smut-dust, and other dust explosions not otherwise 
provided for and resulting fires, including fires in cotton gins and 
cotton-oil mills, independently or in cooperation with individuals, 
associations, or corporations, $52,285. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 4, after the 
word “elsewhere,” to strike out 62,306 and insert $72,- 
530”; in line 5, after the word “which,” to strike out 
“ $30,000 ” and insert $40,000”; and in line 8, after the 
word land,“ to insert owned by the United States or,“ so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Naval stores investigations: For the investigation and demon- 
stration of improved methods or processes of preparing naval 
stores, the weighing, handling, transportation, and the uses of 
same, in cooperation with individuals and companies, including 
the employment of necessary persons and means in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, $72,530, of which $40,000 shall be avail- 
able for the establishment of a field laboratory for naval stores 
research work in the pine regions of the South, including erection 
of buildings, on land owned by the United States or to be donated 
to the United States for that purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, at the end of line 
15, to strike out “ $42,760” and insert “$43,170,” so as to 
read: 

Soil chemical investigations: For chemical investigations of soil 
types, soil composition, and soil minerals, the soil solution, solu- 
bility of soil, and all chemical properties of soils in their relation 
to soil formation, soil texture, and soil productivity, including all 
routine chemical work in connection with the soil survey, $43,170. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, at the end of line 
20, to strike out “$18,660” and insert “$19,015,” so as to 
read: 

Soil physical i Sn per For physical investigations of Bove 
important properties of soil which determine productivity, such 
as moisture relations, aerations, heat conductivity, and 
other physical investigations of the various soil Classes and soil 
types, $19,015. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 54, line 11, to strike 
out “ $43,820 ” and insert $44,150,” so as to read: 

Soil-bacteriology investigations: For soil-bacteriology investiga- 
tions, including the testing of samples procured in the open mar- 
ket, of cultures for inoculating legumes, and if any such samples 
are found to be impure, nonviable, or misbranded the results of 
the tests may be published, together with the names of the manu- 
facturers and of the persons by whom the cultures were offered for 
sale, $44,150. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the end of line 
17, to increase the total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils from $1,937,201 to $1,951,815. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 18, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$1,272,956” and insert 
“ $1,277,440,” so as to read: 


Of which amount not to exceed $1,277,440 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Entomology, salaries and general expenses,” on page 55, 
at the end of line 23, to strike out “$179,415” and insert 
“$193,035,” so as to read: 

Subtropical plant insects: For insects affecting tropical, sub- 
tropical, and ornamental plants, and including research on the 


Parlatoria date scale and the Mediterranean and other fruit flies, 
$193,035. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, at the end of line 
25, to strike out “$419,185 ” and insert $424,185,” so as to 
read: 


Truck-crop insects: For insects affecting truck crops, including 
insects affecting tobacco and sugar beets, 8424, 185. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, at the end of line 1, 
to strike out “$126,920” and insert “$136,920,” so as to 
read: 

For insects affecting stored products, $136,920, of which $10,000 
shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, at the end of line 
7, to increase the total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Entomology from $2,840,120 to 62,868,740. 

The amendment was agreed to. ~ 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Biological Survey, salaries and general expenses,” on page 
57, at the end of line 20, to strike out “ $83,280 and insert 
“ $83,620,” so as to read: 


For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $83,620. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 59, line 20, after the 
word “more,” to insert than,“ so as to read: 


Protection of migratory birds: For all necessary expenses f 
enforcing the provisions of the migratory bird treaty act of July 
3, 1918 (U. S. C., title 16, secs. 703-711), and for cooperation with 
local authorities in the protection of mi birds, and for 
necessary investigations connected therewith, $220,120: Provided; 
That of this sum not more than $20,500 may be used for the en- 
forcement of sections 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the act approved 
March 4, 1909 (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 391-394), entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
and for the enforcement of section 1 of the act approved May 25, 
1900 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 701), entitled An act to enlarge the 
powers of the Department of Agriculture, prohibit the transporta- 
tion by interstate commerce of game killed in violation of local 
laws, and for other purposes,” including all necessary investiga- 
tions in connection therewith. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, at the end of line 
18, to increase the appropriation for salaries and expenses 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey from 51, 406,490 to 
$1,406,830. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 63, at the end of line 
18, to increase the total appropriation for the Bureau of 
Biological Survey from $2,229,170 to $2,229,510. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 19, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out $321,480” and insert $321,- 
820,” so as to read: 


Of which amount not to exceed $321,820 may be expended for 
departmental personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Public Roads, salaries and general expenses,” on page 64, 
line 19, after the word different,“ to strike out “ locali- 
ties” and insert “ localities” and a semicolon, and at the 
end of line 22, to strike out $138,680” and insert “ $139,- 
580,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For conducting, either independently or in cooperation with 
State highway departments and other agencies, inquiries in re- 
gard to systems of road management, economic studies of high- 
way construction, operation, maintenance, and value, investiga- 
tions of the best methods of road making, especially by the use 
of local materials, and studies of types of mechanical plants and 
appliances used for road building and maintenance and of 
methods of road repair and maintenance suited to the needs of 
different localities; for maintenance and repairs of experimental 
highways, including the purchase of materials and equipment; 
and for furnishing expert advice on these subjects, $139,580. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 23, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Public Roads from 
$179,940 to $180,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 24, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “ $99,340 ” and insert “ $100,- 
040,” so as to read: 


Of which amount not to exceed $100,040 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, salaries and general expenses,” 
on page 68, line 16, after the word “ agencies,” to strike out 
“ $1,187,500 ” and insert “ $1,200,000,” so as to read: 


Crop and livestock estimates: For collecting, compiling, ab- 
stracting, analyzing, summarizing, interpreting, and publishing 
data relating to agricuiture, including crop and livestock esti- 
mates, acreage, yield, grades, staples of cotton, stocks, and value 
of farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and 
livestock products on farms, in cooperation with the Extension 
Service and other Federal, State, and local agencies, $1,200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, at the end of line 
7, to strike out $550,026 ” and insert “$580,026,” so as to 
read: 


Market inspection of farm products: For enabling the 

of Agriculture, independently and in cooperation with other 
branches of the Government, State agencies, purchasing and con- 
suming organizations, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, or 
other associations of business men or trade organizations, and per- 
sons or corporations engaged in the production, transportation, 
marketing, and distribution of farm and food products, whether 
operating in one or more jurisdictions, to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the class, quality, and/or 
condition of cotton, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, whether raw, 
dried, or canned, poultry, butter, hay, and other perishable farm 
products when offered for interstate shipment or when received at 
such important central markets as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may from time to time designate, or at points which may be con- 
veniently reached therefrom, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, including payment of such fees as will be rea- 
sonable and as nearly as may be to cover the cost for the 
service rendered: Provided, That certificates issued by the author- 
ized agents of the department shall be received in all courts of 
the United States as prima facie evidence of the truth of the 
statements therein contained, $580,026. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, in line 14, after 
the word “ feeds,” to insert “ tobacco,” and at the end of line 
19, to strike out “ $1,431,920 ” and insert “ $1,478,020,” so as 
to read: 

Market news service: For collecting, publishing, and distributing, 
by telegraph, mail, or otherwise, timely information on the market 
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supply and demand, commercial movement, location, disposition, 
quality, condition, and market prices of livestock, meats, fish, and 
animal products, dairy and poultry products, fruits and vegetables, 
peanuts and their products, grain, hay, feeds, tobacco, and seeds, 
and other agricultural products, independently and in cooperation 
with other branches of the Government, State agencies, purchas- 
ing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the pro- 
duction, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 
food products, $1,478,020. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, at the end of line 
16, to increase the appropriation for salaries and general 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
$5,635,236 to $5,723,836. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Enforce- 
ment of the United States grain standards act,” on page 
72, at the end of line 20, after the word “elsewhere,” to 
strike out $860,040 ” and insert $863,571,” so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the United States grain standards act, including rent 
outside of the District of Columbia and the employment of such 
persons and means as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem nec- 
essary, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $863,571. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Adminis- 
tration of United States warehouse act,” on page 73, at the 
end of line 2, to strike out “ $312,200 ” and insert “ $312,900,” 
so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the United States warehouse act, including the pay- 
ment of such rent outside of the District of Columbia and the 
employment of such persons and means as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may deem necessary, in the city of Washington and else- 
where, $312,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 5, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics from $7,145,036 to $7,237,867. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 6, after the 
word exceed,“ to strike out 82,450,430“ and insert $2,- 
471,430,” so as to read: 

Of which amount not to exceed $2,471,430 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Home Economics, salaries and general expenses,” on page 
75, line 13, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to strike 
out “ $28,000 ” and insert $28,320,” so as to read: 

For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, in- 
cluding the salary of chief of bureau and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $28,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 22, after the 
word “ expenses,” to strike out “ $218,700 ” and insert “ $219,- 
060,” so as to read: 

For conducting, either independently or in cooperation with 
other agencies, investigations of the relative utility and economy 
of agricultural products for food, clothing, and other uses in the 
home, with special suggestions of plans and methods for the more 
effective utilization of such products for these p , and for 
disseminating useful information on this subject, including travel 
and all other necessary expenses, $219,060. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 23, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Home Economics 
from $246,700 to $247,380. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 24, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$224,990” and insert 
“ $225,670,” so as to read: 


Of which amount not to exceed $225,670 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, salaries and gen- 
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eral expenses,” on page 76, line 25, after the name “ Mexico,” 
to strike out “ $799,130 ” and insert “ $800,000,” so as to read: 

For enforcement of foreign plant quarantines and to prevent 
the movement of cotton and cottonseed from Mexico into the 
United States, including the regulation of the entry into the 
United States of railway cars and other vehicles, and freight, ex- 
press, baggage, or other materials from Mexico, and the inspection, 
cleaning, and disinfection thereof, including construction and re- 
pair of necessary buildings, plants, and equipment, for the fumi- 
gation, disinfection, or cleaning of products, railway cars, or other 
vehicles entering the United States from Mexico, $800,000, of which 
835,000 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 11, after the 
word “thereunder,” to strike out “$42,800” and to insert 
843,000,“ so as to read: 

For the inspection in transit or otherwise of articles quaran- 
tined under the act of August 20, 1912 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 7, 
secs. 161, 164a), as amended, and for the interception and disposi- 


tion of materials found to have been transported interstate in 
violation of quarantines promulgated thereunder, $43,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, at the end of line 
11, to increase the appropriation for the control and preven- 
tion of spread of the Parlatoria date scale from $65,460 to 
$65,510. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, at the end of line 
25, to increase the appropriation for the control and preven- 
tion of spread of the Thurberia weevil from $34,500 to $34,650. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, at the end of line 
4, to increase the appropriation for the control and preven- 
tion of spread of the European corn borer from $740,000 to 
$950,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 8, to increase 
the appropriation for the control and prevention of spread 
of the white-pine blister rust from $10,200 to $10,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, at the end of line 
14, to strike out “ $124,960” and insert $125,000,” so as to 
read: 

For the control and prevention of spread of the Mexican fruit 
worm, including surveys and control operations in 


necessary 
Mexico in cooperation with the Mexican Government or local 
Mexican authorities, $125,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, at the end of line 
24, to strike out “ $30,300” and insert “$30,500,” so as to 
read: 

Certification of exports: For the inspection, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, of 
domestic fresh fruits, vegetables, and seeds and nursery stock and 
other plants for propagation when offered for export and to certify 
to shippers and interested parties as to the freedom of such prod- 
ucts from injurious plant diseases and insect pests according to 
the sanitary requirements of the foreign countries affected and to 
make such reasonable charges and to use such means as may be 
necessary to accomplish this object, $30,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 5, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration from $3,537,930 to $3,749,640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the heading Enforce- 
ment of the grain futures act,” on page 79, line 12, before 
the word “of,” to strike out “$198,980” and insert 
“$200,000,” so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to into effect the 
provisions of the futures act, approved September 21, 1922 
(U. S. C., title 7, secs. 1-17) , $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 13, after the 


word “exceed,” to strike out “$48,800” and insert $49,- | 


160,” so as to read: 


Of which amount not to exceed $49,160 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading Food and 

Drug Administration, salaries and general expenses,” on 
page 80, line 6, to strike out “$105,455” and insert 
“$105,685,” so as to read: 


For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, 
including the salary of chief of administration and other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, $105,685. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, at the end of line 
22, to strike out “$1,315,865” and insert “ $1,325,000,” so 
as to read: 


Enforcement of the food and drugs act: For enabling the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to into effect the provisions of the act 
of June 30, 1906 (U. S. C., title 21, secs. 1-15), entitled “An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale or rtation of adulter- 
ated, or misbranded, or poisonous, or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and 
for other purposes; to cooperate with associations and scientific 
societies in the revision of the United States Pharmacopeia and 
development of methods of analysis, and for investigating the 
character of the chemical and physical tests which are applied 
to American food products in foreign countries, and for inspecting 
the same before shipment when desired by the shippers or owners 
of these products intended for countries where chemical and 
physical tests are required before said products are allowed to be 
sold therein, $1,325,000: Provided, That not more than $4,280 
shall be used for travel outside of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, at the end of line 
8, to strike out “$44,030” and insert “ $44,380,” so as to 
read: 

Enforcement of the tea importation act: For enabling the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act 
approved March 2, 1897 (U. S. C., title 21, secs. 41-50), entitled 
“An act to prevent the importation of impure and unwholesome 
tea,” as amended, including payment of compensation and ex- 
penses of the members of the board appointed under section 2 
of the act and all other necessary officers and employees, $44,380. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, at the end of line 
12, to strike out “$39,600” and insert $39,870,” so as to 
read: 

For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect 


the provisions of the naval stores act of March 3, 1923 (U. S. C., 
title 7, secs. 91-99), $39,870. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 81, at the end of line 
20, to strike out $225,458 ” and insert “$227,035,” so as to 
read: 

Enforcement of the insecticide act: For enabling the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act of 
April 26, 1910 (U. S. C., title 7, secs. 121-134), entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded Paris greens, lead arsenates, other insecticides, and 


also fungicides, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” $227,035. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 82, line 3, to strike out 
“ $53,030 ” and insert $53,632,” so as to read: 

Enforcement of the milk importation act: For enabling the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of an act 
approved February 15, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 21, secs. 141- 
149), entitled “An act to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting the 


dairy industry of the United States and protecting the public 
health,” $53,632. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, at the end of line 
10, to strike out “$26,790” and insert $27,050,” so as to 
read: 

Enforcement of the caustic poison act: For enabling the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to into effect the provisions of an act 
approved March 4, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 15, secs. 401-411), 
entitled An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of certain 


dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other substances 
in interstate and foreign commerce,” $27,050. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 82, line 11, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion from $1,810,228 to $1,822,652. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 82, line 12, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out $618,720” and insert $623,- 
460,” so as to read: 

Total, Food and Drug Administration, $1,822,652, of which amount 
not to exceed $623,460 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Experi- 
ments in livestock production in Southern States,” on page 
83, at the end of line 20, to strike out $43,500” and insert 
“ $43,880,” so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
authorities of the States concerned, or with individuals, to make 
such investigations and demonstrations as may be necessary in 
connection with the development of livestock production in the 
cane sugar and cotton districts of the United States, $43,880. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Soil-ero- 
sion investigations,” on page 87, line 1, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “ $280,000 ” and insert $295,000,” 
so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make investigation 
not otherwise provided for of the causes of soil erosion and the 
possibility of increasing the absorption of rainfall by the soil in 
the United States, and to devise means to be employed in the 
preservation of soil, the prevention or control of destructive 
erosion, and the conservation of rainfall by terracing or other 
means, independently or in cooperation with other branches of 
the Government, State agencies, counties, farm organizations, 
associations of business men, or individuals, including necessary 
expenses, $295,000, of which amount not to exceed $15,610 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
please, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have presented an amendment, the 
phraseology of which was to strike out the $280,000 item 
and in lieu thereof insert $380,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On page 87? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Line 1; yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment is in 
order, it being an amendment to an amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the committee amendment is per- 
mitted to be adopted now, does it foreclose the amendment 
that subsequently I may offer? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Oh, no; it may be offered 
at any time while the bill is still on the second reading; 
but this is the proper place to offer it. Otherwise it would 
be necessary to reconsider the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I asked unanimous consent first to con- 
sider committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from 
California is offering an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment, which is in order. 

Mr. McNARY. That is in order; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The amendment that I offer has been 
printed, and I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 87, line 1, strike out “ $280,- 
000 ” and insert $380,000.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should prefer to finish up 
the bill in the proper fashion and then return to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment a little later. I ask the Senator, therefore, 
to yield to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, surely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is only one-more 
committee amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to finish the committee amend- 
ments first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Cali- 
fornia withdraws his amendment, that may be done. If the 
Senator from California presses the amendment, it is in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. He desires to have it withdrawn. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not desire to interfere with the 
mode of procedure of the Senator from Oregon, but I did 
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not want to be foreclosed subsequently from the presenta- 
tion of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests, then, 
that this amendment be temporarily passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well, sir. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 90, line 8, to increase the total appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture from $213,055,702 to 
$213,964,670. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We will now recur to the 
amendment on page 87. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 87, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out $280,000 ” and insert $380,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this amendment, to the 
Mississippi Valley, to the States of the Colorado Basin, and 
to the Far-Western States, is of extraordinary importance. 
It relates to the studies in soil erosion which are deemed 
absolutely essential in view of the extraordinary works that 
are now being undertaken by the Government all over the 
United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
much increase this is over the amount provided by the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. One hundred thousand dollars; and it 
would have to be allotted to various parts of the United 
States ultimately, so that the increase is very slight when 
the necessity for it is considered all along the line. 

I was hoping that the Senator from Oregon could see his 
way clear to accept the amendment; but if he can not, of 
course it will have to be presented. May I ask the Senator 
if he can not see his way clear to accept the amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, unquestionably this is a 
great work. The bill now carries $280,000 for this purpose, 
an increase of more than $50,000 over current law. I concur 
in what the Senator said regarding the necessity of this 
work; but I have proposed to the department that they 
provide the committee with a program. They want about 
16 more stations for this commendable work. As soon as 
that is done it is my intention, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, to bring that out as a 
legislative proposal, which would give us something toward 
which we could work to complete this great undertaking 
throughout the country, after which, and I think during this 
session of Congress, we will have it in position where it may 
go on some deficiency bill. 

I would rather, as I said in the committee, plan an out- 
lined work, because in many sections of the country the 
work is very important and urgent; and I do not think it 
would be wise legislation to locate a station here, and one 
there, without regard to the scientific formulation of a plan. 
I shall promise the Senator from California, however, to 
cooperate with him and give him an early hearing before the 
committee, so that this work can go forward; and I may add 
finally, Mr. President, that $5,000 has been added to this 
item by the committee to take care of a station in the South- 
western States which I think probably will reach into 
California. 

I hope that statement will satisfy the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, while I am very grateful 
for the statement and for what the Senator from Oregon has 
said, I am very sorry indeed that it does not, in my opinion, 
accomplish the work that those who are interested in this 
particular amendment desire to see accomplished. 

If the necessity exists for the amendment—and I think 
all of those who are familiar with the matter believe the 
necessity exists for it—I dislike exceedingly to leave it to the 
uncertain future and to the determination of a legislative 
bill in the remaining days of our legislative session. So that 
if there be a program, and if it be necessary, and if the 
studies have been made, as I am advised that they have been 
made, for the allocation and the apportionment of the par- 
ticular appropriation, this, I think, is the proper time to 
present it, and the proper bill upon which it should go. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess inthe chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have a letter from the Agricultural 
College of Cornell University. I apologize, I may say to the 
chairman of the subcommittee—I am a member of the sub- 
committee—for not having brought up the matter there; but 
I did not receive this letter until a couple of days ago. This 
writer very strongly urges, however, that this matter is of 
equal importance to the upper waters of rivers, both as re- 
gards erosion on grazing land and as regards the effect of 
forest and other vegetative cover on the catchment areas, 
the watersheds of the feeder streams. So I should like to 
join the Senator from California in expressing the hope that 
we may have the added amount included in the bill this 
year. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if a program could be 
worked out on the money available, I am willing to have the 
item go into the bill; but I am not sure that the conferees 
will hold it without the program. It is possible, of course, 
that such a program can be worked out. If it can be done 
so that the money can be equitably and fairly distributed, 
of course it would hasten the forward progress of this great 
work. 

With that statement, I shall be willing to take the matter 
to conference. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Let me express my thanks to the Senator 
from Oregon and say to him, too, that he and the other 
Members here have probably missed some very excellent 
speeches upon the subject. So I submit the amendment 
under the statement that has been made by the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I anticipated that punishment and ac- 
cepted the amendment. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair asks to have inserted in the Record a letter on the 
subject that has just been discussed. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 19, 1931. 
Senator SIMEON D. FESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Fess: As per our telephone conversation this 
morning in regard to agricultural appropriation bill H. R. 15256, 
I have been advised from Washington that Senator Hmam JOHN- 
son of California has introduced an amendment to increase the 
amount on page 87, line 1, by $100,000, so as to speed up the 
work on soil-erosion investigations. 

I am quoting below the resolution passed by the Central States 

Congress held in Indianapolis, December 3, 4, and 5, 
which congress was attended by men from every State covered 
DI bi Central States forest experiment station, located at 

umbus: 

“Whereas soil erosion in the Central States is continuing at an 
accelerated rate to ruin farms and thus to increase the already 
enormous area of abandoned land; and 

“Whereas excessive run-off and attendant erosion from these 
abandoned lands and from other areas unsuited to agriculture 
increase the flood height and the severity of flood damage and 
thereby contribute to the flood-control problem of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries; and 

“Whereas the erosion and run-off from these su 
lands remain unchecked because of lack of knowledge of control 
methods; and 

“Whereas the problem of controlling erosion and excessive 
run-off from nonagricultural lands is a forestry problem and 
should be studied and investigated; and 

“Whereas the present forest-research program under way in 
the Central States region is so heavy that it does not permit new 
work without curtailing present activities, all of which are 
important; be it 

Resolved, That the Central States Forestry Congress call to 
the attention of Members of the National Congress and to heads 
of Federal departments the need for erosion-control research and 
request that adequate funds be provided for studying this prob- 
lem and developing control methods through forestry practices.” 

I telephoned Mr. E. F. McCarthy, director of the station at 
Columbus, to ask him what amount would be needed to carry out 
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the work outlined in the resolution quoted above. He feels that 
he should have a minimum of $20,000 for this study, which is 
extremely vital considering the denuded lands in the Central 
States which are becoming more and more eroded, washing into 
the Ohio River and on down into the Mississippi. One only 
needs to recall the deep gullies which have been washed in the 
farm lands between Cincinnati and Xenia to get a picture of 
what is going on all over the Central States. If we are ever 
going to stop erosion and help control the flood situation, we 
will need to make a thorough study and distribute the findings 
to the landowners in this territory. At present the Central 
States forest station is unable to do anything because of lack of 
funds. 

As I told you over the phone, I am trying to interest a large 
consumer of wood in a campaign to reach every farmer within a 
radius of 100 miles of Cincinnati in a concerted effort to get them 
to grow certain types of trees which this concern could use for an 
indefinite number of years, This would very materially aid in 
stopping erosion and also bring to the farmer on the poor lands an 
income which he does not now enjoy. 

I asked the Central States forest station to make a study of the 
timber standing in this radius, but they were unable to do so be- 
cause of lack of funds, although it is one of the things the station 
was supposed to undertake for all the territory covered by it. 
Until we know the amount of good timber standing in this section 
which would be available for the industries of the Central States, 
we are not going to be able to be of much help to these users of 
wood who at present are paying about $100,000,000 a year in 
freight rates for wood which we should be growing in this territory. 

If at all possible I would like you to add an amendment to this 
appropriation bill for 620,000, to be used in a study of available 
timber in the Central States. This, together with the $20,000 of 
the $100,000 asked for by Senator JoHNson, of California, would 
give the station some funds with which to do a constructive piece 
of work. Mr. McCarthy has been doing excellent research on the 
limited appropriation which has been made each year, but if we 
hope to stimulate the proper kind of interest in this territory and 
do a real piece of work, we need larger appropriations for these im- 
portant studies and for increases in salary in order to hold men 
who are being continually offered larger remunerations by the 
industries. 

The Central States Forestry Co! ss will have its second annual 
meeting in Cincinnati next fall, and Alexander Thomson, vice 
president of the Champion Coated Paper Co., will probably be 


elected president. We will set up an interesting program and 


invite all users of wood and those interested in the growing of 
wood in this section. 

Hoping that you will be able to do something for the good of 
this cause, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
E C. VIVIAN ANDERSON, 

P. S.—In regard to a survey for available timber, I might say 
that in the original McSweeney-McNary bill a fund was set aside 
for this purpose, but none of it has ever been allotted to the 
Central States station, most of it being used in the Western States 
and in the southern pine belt.—c. V. A. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 


tention of the chairman of the committee to page 18, line 
25, where a committee amendment providing a total of 


$66,300 was adopted. What I desire to do is to have that 


action reconsidered for the purpose of offering an amend- 
8 to strike out “$66,300” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $76,300.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to a ré- 
consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Florida can offer his amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Now, I propose an amendment to strike 
out “ $66,300 ” in line 25, page 18, and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $76,300.” 

Mr. President, this item calls for an appropriation for 
investigations, observations and reports, forecasts, warnings, 
and advices for the protection of horticultural interests. It 
is my understanding that in the allocation of this total sum, 
as the bill passed the House and also according to the recom- 
mendation of the committee of the Senate, no allowance is 
made for this purpose for the citrus-fruit industry of north- 
ern and western Florida and also for southern Georgia; but 
the bill does carry, in the allocation of the total as it passed 
the House and was reported from the Senate committee, an 
item of $10,000 for Texas, and $8,000 for south Alabama, 
more particularly for the Satsuma orange industry. The 
greater Satsuma orange industry is in northern and western 
Florida and southern Georgia; and what I desire is to have 
$10,000 for those two sections, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is this for Weather Bureau 
stations, frost warnings? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; it is in connection with the in- 
vestigations of weather conditions, and so forth. It seems 
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that these two sections—northern and western Florida, and 
also south Georgia—are not included in the allocation that 
was considered both by the House and by the Senate com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator want a frost-warning 
station? What does he want? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The object is to provide for informa- 
tion, investigations, and so forth, with regard to the Satsuma 
orange industry. 

Mr. McNARY. This item appertains to forecasting 
weather conditions affecting citrus crops. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is possible that I have the wrong 


page. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure the Senator has. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Where is the item that applies to 
standardization of the Satsuma orange industry, investiga- 
tions, and so forth? 

Mr. McNARY. On page 36, line 22, the Senate com- 
mittee allowed $5,000 for experiments concerning citrus- 
fruit coloring, which covers the Satsuma orange and grape- 
fruit situation in Florida—I think that is what the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; that is not the idea. I have been 
informed by some parties interested, and also by one mem- 
ber of the committee who was appealed to in connection 
with it, that what was needed was an appropriation of 
$10,000 for northern and western Florida and southern 
Georgia, the same as is being allowed under the allocation 
to Texas and to Alabama. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator know for what pur- 
pose it is being used? Is it to combat insects, cure dis- 
eases, affect the culture of fruit, or what? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is, in addition to that, for the stand- 
ardization of the industry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if my colleague will 
allow me to interrupt, the purpose is to provide for re- 
search work, the standardization of the quality of the 
Satsuma orange, and a study of protection of the same. 
I think it comes under the item to which my colleague 
refers. He proposes to increase that amount $10,000. 

Mr. McNARY. The item now pending has altogether to 
do with weather forecasts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is included in this. 

Mr. McNARY. The department has several frost sta- 
tions and meteorological stations, where weather warnings 
are given. Does the Senator want a station in Florida? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that is necessary. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know whether it is necessary 
or not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is intended for the protection and 
benefit of the Satsuma orange industry. The Satsuma 
orange industry is largely developed in west Florida. The 
Satsuma orange will stand a lower degree of temperature 
than the ordinary orange, but the groves have been very 
greatly damaged by frost there, and this research goes 
along with the protection work in the groves. It seems 
to be of importance to that industry. 

Mr. McNARY. On page 36 of the bill there is a general 
item calling for $1,400,000, and included in that is an alloca- 
tion to study the cultural methods incident to the grewth of 
the Satsuma orange. I think that is what the Senator 
wants. It is a horticultural matter, not a weather matter. 
If the Senator will find the item and explain it, it is possi- 
ble we may get together, but I am at a loss to know just 
what he has in mind. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, the item to which the 
Senator refers is probably the one in which I am interested. 
I was talking to a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and also a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, interested in this matter. I 
think it is probable that the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is correct in suggesting that the 
amendment should go in the item to which he has called 
attention. My understanding is that $10,000 has been allo- 
cated to Texas for this purpose and $8,000 to Alabama. 

Mr. McNARY. For what purpose? 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. For the standardization and study of 
the Satsuma orange industry. That is really what it is, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. McNARY, That is found on page 36. Five thousand 
dollars is allowed for that particular purpose, but it has 
nothing to do with the Weather Bureau or with forecasting. 
The senior Senator from Florida came before the committee, 
and the item was increased $5,000. That is the appropriation 
about which the Senator speaks, in my judgment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That was in connection with the ques- 
tion more particularly of the process of coloring. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that had to do with a different 
thing altogether. It had to do with the process of coloring 
the fruit and investigation and study of that process. That 
item comes there. But this has to do with standardization. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me suggest to the Senators from Flor- 
ida to confer on the matter and locate the item in the bill, 
and let me know what it is about, and we may get together. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have just read a paragraph on page 
36, beginning with line 14 and going down to line 22, and I 
desire to offer an amendment on line 22. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator would first 
have to ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which that 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask that the vote by which the 
amendment on page 36, line 22, was agreed to, be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I propose an amendment to strike out 
“ $1,435,360,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1,445,360.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. That gives $10,000 for the work in Florida? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, That is the purpose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reconsideration or- 
dered on page 18, line 25, will be canceled. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to submit an 
amendment on page 48, line 4, to strike out $120,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$130,000, of which not to exceed 
$10,000 may be expended for grange utilization research in 
cooperation with the United States Range Livestock Experi- 
ment Station at Miles City, Mont.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the department, in the esti- 
mates of the Director of the Budget, took care of that prop- 
osition, and I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator to an item relating to the western yellow 
blight. I have received a letter from Utah in which it is 
stated: 

During the past season the western yellow blight or curly top 
has resulted in an almost complete loss of the Utah tomato crop. 
Of the 10,000 acres in the State, less than a 35 per cent crop has 
been harvested and some districts’ crop destruction has been 
almost complete. This represents an aggregate direct loss for the 
year of $1,500,000 for this disease alone. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon to 
accept an amendment to increase by $20,000 the appropria- 
tion found on page 36 from $1,445,360, to which it has been 
increased by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is that the same item 
under which the control of the elm disease would be included? 

Mr. McNARY. No; that is a different item. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is carried in the bill for the purpose suggested 
by the Senator from Utah. The chairman of the committee 
has recently been informed that the blight to which he refers 
is a very virulent disease operating in the tomato-growing 
sections of the country. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the vote by which the amend- 
ment, on page 36, line 32, was agreed to be reconsidered. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered, and the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was the Senator from 
Ohio entirely satisfied with the arrangement regarding the 
elm disease? 

Mr. McNARY. The Dutch elm disease has recently been 
located in northeastern Ohio. The Director of the Budget’s 
estimate, $1,688, was reduced by the House and restored by 
the Senate. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] 
spoke to me about further increasing that amount. I sug- 
gested to him to take the matter up with the Director of 
the Budget, and he has arranged for a meeting on Wednes- 
day of next week. I told him that if he were successful in 
getting the Budget estimate increased—and I think it should 
be—I would cooperate gladly in getting the item into the 
deficiency bill, and he seemed to be very well satisfied with 
that arrangement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator thinks that 
is the wise way to deal with it? 

Mr. McNARY. I think so. I think the Senator is per- 
fectly satisfied, and I think the same result could be ob- 
tained and that it is a better plan to pursue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one other matter 
I desire to suggest. I have been appealed to to have the 
amount of money appropriated for acquiring additional 
forest lands increased. What is the attitude of the chair- 
man of the committee in that matter? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in a bill that bears my 
name in part an authorization is made for that matter of 
$3,000,000 a year. This bill carries an appropriation of 
$2,000,000. It is hoped that within.the next four or five 
years the $3,000,000, the maximum authorized by law, will 
be reached. No suggestion has been made to the committee 
that the total amount authorized be appropriated now. 
The junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] is 
a member of the commission, and probably he can answer 
the question as to whether they care to have more money 
appropriated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the appeal made to me, 
I may say to the Senator from New Hampshire, is that we 
ought to go forward with the full amount authorized in the 
McNary-McSweeny bill. Two million dollars was appro- 
priated this year, instead of the $3,000,000 which could be 
appropriated under authorization which now exists. 

The argument made is that even in a State like mine it is 
an important thing to get rid of the submarginal lands and 
take them out of agricultural use in order that there may be 
some relief of the surplus of agricultural products. So it 
has been suggested that we increase that amount to the full 
figure of the authorization. What is the attitude of the 
Senator from New Hampshire in regard to that? 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, the attitude of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is that he would be only too glad to 
see an increase from two million to three million. The 
amount of three million has been recommended by the Forest 
Commission for several years and by the Department of 
Agriculture. Unfortunately, the Budget has not seen fit to 
approve that amount for this year, and under the circum- 
stances I hesitate about making any attempt to increase the 
amount from two million to three million, although I would 
be only too glad to see it done and would be glad to support 
any effort on the part of the Senator from New York to 
bring that about. 

Mr, COPELAND. Let me ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. Does he see any objection to increasing 
that amount now, if we are proposing to do it in the future? 
I take it that the chairman knows more about it than any 
of the rest of us, because it was his bill originally that pro- 
vided for the authorization. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think we should leave 
some things to be done in the future. It is not possible to 
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It is a long-time program the Government is entering into. 
I do not think there would be a chance in the world to hold 
such an amendment in conference. I think it would be idle 
to attempt to do so. The policy of the Forestry Department 
is settled upon that matter. As soon as they can acquire 
lands in suitable areas at a satisfactory price they will come 
to Congress and ask additional money. But they have not 
the plans made up this year, or options on lands in buying 
which they could employ the money. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do I understand that appropriations 
have been made which have not been used for this purpose? 

Mr. McNARY. There have been times when these appro- 
priations were made. I may say to the Senator that a few 
years ago the item was $250,000. It grew to $500,000, then 
to a million, and now it is two million. There are times 
when large sums of money are held by the Department of 
Agriculture awaiting a proper purchase of suitable land. 
There is no demand for it now. The department would not 
use it now. They have not the land in sight, and I think 
the Senator’s good judgment should prevail and that he 
should wait until another year rolls by. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 70, line 19, the Senator from 
Wyoming moves to strike out the numerals “ $1,478,020 ” and 
insert in lieu thereof $1,498,020,” so as to read: 

Market news service: For collecting, publishing, and distribut- 
ing, by telegraph, mail or otherwise, timely information on the 
market supply and demand, commercial movement, location, dis- 
position, quality, condition, and market prices of livestock, meats, 
fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry products, fruits 
and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, hay, feeds, 
tobacco, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently 
and in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State 
agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons 
engaged in the production, transportation, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of farm and food products, $1,498,020. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reconsideration of the 
vote by which the committee amendment at that point was 
agreed to must first be had. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I think the chairman of 
the committee will recall that I was authorized by the com- 
mittee to offer the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming how much of an increase is proposed? 

Mr. KENDRICK. It is an increase of $20,000. The pur- 
pose of the increase is to establish a market news agency at 
Casper, Wyo. 

In spite of Wyoming’s enormous contribution to the Na- 
tion’s food supply in the way of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, it has not at this time a single market news agency. 
This move is intended to furnish information to both pro- 
ducers and purchasers of livestock and in that way to facili- 
tate trading in connection with the same. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Ce à 

Mr. WHEELER. This, as I understand it, is a proposal 
to extend the service from Denver up to Casper? 

-Mr. KENDRICK. It is. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is likewise in a direct line with 
Billings, Mont. I am not going to ask for an amendment at 
this time extending the service up to Billings, Mont. Mon- 
tana has not any such service, although it is entitled to it. 
I want to serve notice that when the next Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation bill comes up I shall ask that the 
service be extended to Billings, Mont., for the benefit of that 
great stock-growing State and that section of the country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I correct one state- 
ment? This is an extension from Boise, Idaho, rather than 
from Denver. I concur in the view of the Senator from 
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Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will remember that that 
was the opinion we had in the committee? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But this extension is planned from 
Denver north to Wyoming and the service will no doubt ulti- 
mately be extended to Montana. 

Mr. President, Casper is located in the center of the largest 
producing area of mutton, wool, and cattle in all the Rocky 
Mountain region. It has splendid packing-house and stock- 
yard facilities. It is the trade center for an enormous terri- 
tory, the livestock producers and shippers of which must 
now depend upon market reports mailed from Denver, 
Omaha, and St. Paul, and these reports do not always reach 
them in time to be of any service. As already stated, the 
market news agency would prove of invaluable benefit to 
them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
vote whereby the committee amendment was agreed to is 
reconsidered. Without objection, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Wyoming to the amendment of the 
committee is agreed to; and, without objection, the commit- 
tee amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Insert at the proper place in the bill the 
following: 

That the act of Congress entitled “Joint resolution for the 
relief of farmers in the storm and/or drought stricken areas of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri,” approved March 3, 1930, 
and fully set out in United States Statutes at Large, Seventy-first 
Congress, second session, volume 46, chapter 68, be, and the same 
is hereby, reenacted and made applicable to the crop year of 
1931, with this limitation: That only the funds collected from the 
loans of 1930 in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, made under said act be available for the 
crop year of 1931; that said funds so collected be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to be appropriated and made available for the 
purpose of carrying out this resolution for the crop year of 1931, 
in the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

Mr. SMITH. A joint resolution providing for this relief 
has been approved by a standing committee of the Senate 
and has passed the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I have offered a similar resolution asking 
that the name of the State of Alabama be added. That 
resolution has been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. I have taken up the matter personally 
with the Department of Agriculture. No report has yet 
come in and the committee has not met since I offered the 
resolution. I will state to the Senator from South Carolina 
that unless the intention of the department has been 
changed the counties in Alabama which have suffered from 
the storm may not and probably will not be included in the 
drought loan. I feel sure that if this amendment meets the 
approval of the department my resolution will likewise meet 
the approval of the department. I would like to propose an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina providing that the name of the State of Alabama 
be added to the other States mentioned in his amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this is a matter which is 
very urgent. I do not know that there will be any objection 
to adding the name of the State of Alabama to the amend- 
ment. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is here and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Morrtson] is here. 
The joint resolution was approved unanimously in the com- 
mittee and passed unanimously by the Senate. If the Sena- 
tor from Alabama sees fit to offer his amendment to include 
Alabama, I have no objection; but I do hope that the matter 
will be expedited as much as possible. 

Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator that I do not 
want to and would not under any circumstances do anything 
that would prevent the prompt adoption of the Senator's 
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amendment. If it would prevent that, I should simply offer 
my proposal as a separate amendment so it will not com- 
plicate the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague suggests that counties in the 
State of Alabama which have been seriously hurt by storm 
and flood might not be considered as counties entitled to 
relief under the drought appropriation bill. It has been 
stated that they will be taken care of under the drought 
appropriation; that the Agriculture Department could at- 
tend to it from that fund, and that it would not be necessary 
to get any of the fund the Senator is seeking here. But if 
they should not get relief from that source, then it would be 
provided for under the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I am leaving it to the judgment of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] as to whether he will 
attempt to amend my amendment by adding the name of 
his State. I was informed by the department that the 
States named will not come under the provisions of the 
$45,000,000 appropriation. It was suggested to me by the 
head of one of the bureaus of the department that I take 
the course which I have suggested, and which received the 
unanimous indorsement of the committee and the Senate 
the other day, as I have already stated. I had hoped to put 
the amendment on the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill so when it goes to conference the House can take 
immediate action on it, because their rules are such as to 
very often delay such matters beyond the time when help 
can be gotten. If the Senator from Alabama wishes it, I 
have no objection to having the name of the State of Ala- 
bama included, but I do not want to jeopardize my amend- 
ment at this stage of the situation, when help is so vitally 
needed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina has offered an amendment making available the 
money appropriated a year ago for flood-stricken regions. 
Eighty per cent of that money has been paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. That money which has been 
covered into the Treasury they desire to make a revolv- 
ing fund again to be loaned to farmers to buy feed, seed, 
and fertilizer. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
$45,000,000 appropriation. 

The Department of Agriculture has ruled that the 
$45,000,000 can not be used in this drought-stricken part of 
the country which suffered in 1929, but that its use is limited 
to those areas affected by the drought of 1930. A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
yesterday approved of the Senator’s proposal. It is in 
order. I shall accept it so far as I am concerned. There is 
no reason why the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama should not be agreed to here because, after all, it is an 
administrative matter. I hope the Senate will understand 
it. So far as I am concerned, I am ready for a vote. 

Mr, SMITH. I am perfectly willing that the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama shall be offered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am glad to know that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McNary] approves of this amend- 
ment, because the other day apparently he did not under- 
stand the situation. I proposed an amendment along the 
same line which he opposed, but inasmuch as he at that 
time did not understand the situation, my amendment was 
not approved. Unless such an amendment making an 
appropriation as that offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina is agreed to, thousands of farmers in my State will 
not be able to cultivate their crops for the present year. 

Mr. BLACK. I offer my amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2 of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina, in line 3, after the 
words “ States of,” insert the word “Alabama,” and in line 8, 
after the words “ States of,” insert the word “Alabama.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the clerks be authorized to correct all totals where 


necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The bill is still open to amendment. There being 
no further amendments, the question is, Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) sup- 
plementing the national prohibition act for the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion that there was an agreement with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] with reference to the motions which 
he had pending. While such an arrangement was not for- 
mally entered into, yet the Chair feels bound to make that 
statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was about to 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business; but I agreed with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] that if his matter did not lead to 
debate I should not press my motion until he had an oppor- 
tunity to offer his motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to 
the Senator from Montana that agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska will not preclude the motion 
which the Senator from Montana wishes to make. The 
Chair assumes that the desire of the Senator from Nebraska 
is to have his bill made the unfinished business? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is my desire. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Smith 
B Frazier McGill Smoot 
Black George McKellar Steck 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glass McNary Stephens 
Borah Goff Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Gould Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Moses Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Bulkley Harrison Norris Tydings 
Capper Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Carey Hawes P: Walcott 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Pine Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Pittman Watson 
Dale Jones Wheeler 
Davis Kean Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Deneen Kendrick Schall 

Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety Senators having 

answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am advised 
that the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
will lead to protracted debate, and accordingly I must in- 
sist upon my motion that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are no messages 
from the President to be laid before the Senate. Reports of 
committees are in order. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Commitiee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Regular Army and in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Army, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters in the State of Tennessee, which were placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar is in order. 
The clerk will state the next business in order on the 
calendar. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

George Otis Smith, of Maine. 

Marcel Garsaud, of Louisiana. 

Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Montana that the nominations 
just read be recommitted to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday 
attention was called to a small item of $30,000,000 or so 
which the Niagara Falls Power Co. had incorporated in its 
statement of prelicense costs making up its net investment 
for water rights which it claimed to have in the Niagara 
River. It would appear that the invalidity of that item of 
expense has already been adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The same question arose in 
connection with the Government taking over the works in 
the Sault Ste. Marie and acquiring the adjacent riparian 
lands for the purpose of constructing works of navigation 
and power development now operated by the Government 
in those waters. Condemnation proceedings were author- 
ized, and the riparian owners set up a claim to large 
amounts on account of the water rights which they claimed 
to have in the stream. The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied the right thus asserted, and in the syllabus 
of the case made the following statement: 

An owner of upland bordering on a navigable river which is 
taken under condemnation by the Government for the purpose 
of improving navigation is entitled to compensation for the fair 
value of the property, but not to any additional values based 
upon private interest in the potential water power of the river. 

I read from the case of United States v. Chandler-Dunbar 
Co. (229 U. S. 53) the paragraph from the syllabus appear- 
ing on page 55. From the body of the opinion I read as 
follows: 

It is a little difficult to understand the basis for the claim that 
in appropriating the upland bordering upon this stretch of water 
the Government not only takes the land but also the great water 
power which potentially exists in the river. The broad claim that 
the water power of the stream is appurtenant to the bank owned 
by it, and not dependent upon ownership of the soil over which 
the river flows has been advanced. But whether this private right 
to the use of the flow of the water and flow of the stream be 
based upon the qualified title which the company had to the bed 
of the river over which it flows or the ownership of the land bor- 
dering upon the river is of no prime importance. In neither event 
can there be said to arise any ownership in the river. Ownership 
of a private stream wholly upon the lands of an individual is con- 
ceivable; but that the running water in a great navigable stream 
is capable of private ownership is inconceivable. 


I continue, Mr. President, reading from the testimony at 
page 48. 


The chairman, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
said: 


I remember Mr. Russell saying something on yesterday about 
$700,000. What case was that? 

Mr. Krad. That $700,000 was in a somewhat different category. 
I think what Mr. Russell referred to were some payments, or rather 
some charges, by the Clarion River Power Co., to the plant-invest- 
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ment account of a project up in Pennsylvania on the Clarion 
River. The Clarion River Power Co., at the time the license for 
that project was issued, several years ago, and during the time of 
the construction of the project, was controlled by a firm of bank- 
ers in New York City known as H. D. Walbridge & Co. That firm 
of bankers controlled in Pennsylvania a public-utility corporation 
which was operating. It controlled also a real-estate company in 
Pennsylvania. It controlled also a construction company. The 
bankers prevailed upon that public utility in Pennsylvania to 
guarantee the bonds of this Clarion River Power Co. 

The CHARMAN. I did not get that. Who did they prevail upon? 

Mr. Kine. A public-utility company in Pennsylvania which was 
operating and which had financial standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. To guarantee whose bonds? 

Mr. Kro. The bonds of the Clarion River Power Co. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see. 

Mr. Kins. They persuaded their construction company to enter 
into a construction contract with the Clarion River Power Co. to 
su the construction of the project. And they caused the 
real-estate company to transfer to the Clarion River Power Co., the 
licensee, the lands necessary for the purposes of the project. 
Here are some items that the bankers proposed to charge to the 
investment in that project: 

“ Services securing contract with General Construction Corpora- 
tion for construction of plant, $200,000.” p 

The Walbridge Co. controlled that General Construction Cor- 
poration. And these are all charges made by these bankers: 

“Services securing contract with Penn Public Service Corpora- 
tion to purchase output of plant, $200,000.” 

That Penn Public Service Corporation was controlled by the 
Walbridge people. This local company further agreed to take the 
output of this project upon the representations of the Walbridge 
Co., and for that service H. D. Walbridge & Co. charged $300,000. 

The CHammMan. In other words, that $300,000 was simply for 
getting them to sign the contract to take the output? 

Mr. Krnc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hastincs. And was a corporation which they controlled. 

Mr. KN. Yes, sir. 

Senator GLENN. Then as a matter of fact they persuaded them- 
selves to do it. 

Mr. KN. Yes, sir. 

“To guarantee payment of principal and interest of Clarion 
River Power Co.’s bonds, $200,000.” 

That makes $700,000. But that is not all: 

“Expense in connection with issuance of securities by Clarion 
River Power Co. and familiarizing local investors with the market 
for the Clarion River Development, $294,102.80.” 

And then there is this further: 

“Total charges by H. D. Walbridge & Co. for services and ex- 
penses, $2,214,000.” 

Senator Hastincs. Wait a minute. Is that a summary of all the 
items, or is that in addition? Is that sum of $2,214,000 in addition 
to the other items you gave us? 

Mr. KING. There is one item that I did not read. They made a 
charge for engineering services and exploration work, including 
drilling to disclose foundation conditions, $1,119,897.20. 

Senator Hastincs. And your total is $2,214,000. 

Mr. Kd. The total is $2,214,000; yes, sir. 

The CHamMan. Just at that point: There is more or less 
legitimacy in the last charge provided the amount is correct. 
What method have you of analyzing the correctness of the amount 
for drilling and other engineering services? 

Mr. Kro. That could only be done by a very careful examination 
of the account. In this particular case H. D. Walbridge & Co. 
denied access to their books and records, so that we have never 
determined all the facts. 

Senator Hastincs. They would not permit you to have access to 
their books and records? 

Mr. KrNa. They would not. May I read a little further here? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kino. There was a charge on account of the General Con- 
struction Co., which was owned by H. D. Walbridge & Co. 

Senator WHEELER. Speak a little louder, please. 

Mr. Kino. I say there was a charge made to this project and 
paid to the General Construction Corporation for expenditures 
and services, including salaries of general officials, expense of 
New York office, and contractor's overhead and profit, in addition 
to promotion and financing services for general engineering and 
supervision, $2,550,000. 

Senator WHEELER. Is that in addition to the other figure of 
$2,214,000? : 

Mr. Kine. Oh, yes; that is in addition. Then there is Unidenti- 
fied items” apparently to balance that other amount, $44,736.81. 
Total charges by General Construction Corporation for alleged 
services and expenses, $2,594,736.81. 

The CHamrman. So when they could not find enough items to 
which to allocate the amount they decided to charge they added 
$44,000 to make it come out even; is that right? 

Mr. Krnc. Perhaps so. 

Senator Hastrncs, You do not mean to say that this has been 
approved by the Federal Power Commission or your office, has it? 

Mr. Kr wd. Oh, no, indeed. It has not yet been presented to the 
commission. 

Senator GLENN. How large a project was it? 

Mr. Kinc. The amount claimed as the cost of that project is 
$11,032,816.57. The accountants could only identify about one- 
half of that amount as being actually expended on the project, 
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The Cuamman, I should like to ask in that connection: Wnat 
have you to suggest, if necessary, in order to get access to those 
books, as you say you could not get them. What can the Con- 
gress do, or what can be done in any way, to get at those books? 

Mr. Kine. I do not know that it is necessary for the Congress 
to do anything. I think the Federal Power Commission has au- 
thority under the act to enter upon mandamus proceedings and 
obtain possession of the books. Mr. Russell can give you a better 
opinion on that, however, than I can. 


It is perfectly obvious, Mr. President, that some of these 
corporations getting licenses from the Power Commission 
have abundant reasons for not desiring a good, aggressive 
solicitor of the commission to be applying for writs of 
mandamus to compel them to produce their books to justify 
accounts such as those to which I am calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I continue reading from the testimony: 


The CHARMAN. Mr. Russell might put in at this point what he 
has to say about that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As to whether or not the present act would give 
us authority to proceed; is that the question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr, RussELL. We have ample authority under the act, which 
was closely drawn according to the wording of the interstate 
commerce act, which act the courts have held gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the right to examine books. The trouble 
with the Senator’s question about going ahead and putting into 
the record what we can find is this, and we have had that under 
discussion: Under our present act we have to make a finding as 
to what the net investment is, and we would hardly be justified in 
arbitrarily saying we could not find anything more without going 
further and getting the books and determining as closely as we 
can what would be the proper result. 

The CHARMAN. That would be true if you had authority to go 
into their books. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have authority if the commission will let us 
proceed. 

The CHamMan, Why has that authority not been given? 

Mr Kine. I tried to explain it on yesterday, that Mr. Bonner 
told me we were not to interfere with any of these things, nor 
for me to do anything about it. 


I read from page 51: 


The CHARMAN. Have you had any difficulty in getting access to 
the books of the management companies or holding companies to 
ascertain the merits of these claims? 

Mr. Kina. We have been refused access to certain records of 
Electric Bond & Share. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other company? 

Mr. Kinc. The Niagara Falls Power Co. denied us access to the 
records of its predecessor company. The present N Falls 
Power Co., a corporation created in 1918 by consolidation and 
merger of three other corporations, has denied us access to the 
records of those constituent corporations. 

Senator WHEELER. There was some testimony here on yesterday 
with reference to Byllesby—is that the name of the company—of 
a $140,000 claim of theirs. 

The CHAMAN. That was the Byllesby Co. 

Mr. Kine, Back in 1924 or 1925, I think it was, an audit was 
made of the accounts of the El Dorado Power Co. out in Cali- 
fornia, in the charges to the project, which is No. 184, in Cali- 
fornia. We found an item for attorneys’ fees in Washington, D. C., 
amounting to $26,479.44. Investigation of that item disclosed 
that it was a payment to Mr. D. T. Flynn or to Cummins, Roemer 
& Flynn, attorneys for the Byllesby interests. Recently in audit- 
ing the accounts of certain projects in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
namely, Nos. 250, 285, and 310, on the Mississippi and St. Croix 
Rivers, we found charges aggregating $137,560.08 representing 
similar payments to Cummins, Roemer & Flynn or D. T. Flynn, 
or to other individuals through the firm of Cummins, Roemer & 
Flynn. Those payments represented the salary and expenses of 
Mr. D. T. Flynn or Cummins, Roemer & Flynn, or others during 
the period from January 5, 1917, to March 24, 1925. And it ap- 
pears that during that period Mr. Flynn was paid about $1,950 
per month. I have here the details of these charges submitted 
by the Byllesby Engineering & Management Corporation in a letter 
to the Federal Power Commission dated January 9, 1928. The 
investigation by the auditor of the commission showed that the 
charges made to these projects in Wisconsin and Minnesota were 
larger by several thousands of dollars than as shown by the 
statements submitted by the Byllesby organization. 

Senator WHEELER. This $139,000 which you spoke of that was 
paid to them, was that for legal fees to lawyers in connection with 
this work or not? I do not think I quite understand that. Didn't 
you speak about $139,000 there that was paid to Flynn? 

Mr. KN. Perhaps I better read what the Byllesby Engineering 
& Management Corporation say the services were for: Legal ex- 
penses at Washington, D. C., $26,479.44.” 

Senator WHEELER. Now, let me ask you there: Would that be a 
legitimate expense to go into capital costs or not? 

Mr. Krad. It would not, in my opinion. That is why I am dis- 
cussing these items now. These are items which we have found 
charged into capital accounts of the power companies and which 
we as accountants question as being improper. 
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On the same subject, I read from page 53: 


Senator WHEELER. All right. Go ahead, Mr. King. 

Mr. Ka. I was reading the explanation given by the Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation: 

“This item, as inferred by you, represents legal fees and ex- 
penses of Cummins, Roemer & Flynn, covering the period June, 
1917, to March, 1921, mainly for services in connection with 
attendance at hearings and conferences relating to the proposed 
national water-power legislation, which culminated in the passage 
of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1920.” 


Bear in mind, this is the company’s own statement that 
this particular item was for services rendered by their at- 
torneys in promoting the water-power legislation which 
culminated in the act of 1920; and this item, thus paid for 
lobbying here in Washington to get an act passed by the 
Congress of the United States, is charged up as a legitimate 
expense against one of the projects for which the company 
was seeking or had secured a license. = 


Senator WHEELER That was for lobbying fees, as I understand. 

The CHAIn HAN. How much was that? 

Mr. Kina. The fees aggregate 

The CHAMAN (interposing). How much was paid that firm that 
you just referred to, or does it say? 

Mr. KI Nd. Something more than $160,000. I have the details 
here if the committee would like to have them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Something more than $160,000? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you were just talking about $139,000. 
| Senator PINE. There were two items, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krnc. There are four or five projects involved. The $139,000 

item included only two or three of them. There was an additional 
$26,000— 

The CmammaNn (interposing). It seems to me it would be inter- 
esting to the committee if you would make up a statement which 
you could verify and submit under oath of all these cases which 
are in question, such as you have briefly enumerated. Could you 
do that? 


Such a statement was subsequently offered, and I shall 
later offer it for the RECORD. 

I turn, however, in this connection, to pages 60 and 61 
of the hearings, from which I read as follows: 


Senator WHEELER. There are other companies that you have 
not told us about where they have filed these fictitious claims 
and tried to put them into their capital cost, aren't there? 

Mr. KG. Oh, there are a great many. : 

Senator WHEELER. There was one up in Connecticut, wasn 
there? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Senator WEIL n. What was the name of that company? 

Mr. Kino. The Northern Connecticut Power Co. 

Senator WHEELER. What was the amount that they tried to 
put in? 

Mr. Krnc. I do not have the exact They put in a claim 
for something more than a million dollars of prelicense cost. 
That is, cost up to the date when the license was issued. There 
was a reorganization in that case, and an issuance of securities, 
and there was a syndicate that had charge of it. And what we 
really got when we asked for the prelicense cost statement were 
expenditures claimed to have been made by this syndicate which 
handled the situation in connection with the consolidation or 
merger or issuance of securities and things of that kind, and in 
the accounts we found that several years ago the company had 
arbitrarily made an entry placing the value, as I recall, of $1,050,000 
upon those water rights. Thereafter that item was investigated 
by the income-tax section of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and there was a proposal to assess some kind of tax upon that 
value, and at that time the company claimed that the entry did 
not represent the real value but simply a fictitious value which 
had been put on the books, and that they did not wish to be 
taxed upon it. 

Senator WHEELER. So that when they appeared before the Treas- 
ury Department they claimed it was a fictitious value, although 
they set it up in their capital value when they appeared before 
the Federal Power Commission. Is that right? 

Mr. KING. That was about the size of it. That was about what 
happened. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wonder if the Senate understands that 
the real authority, the Federal Power Commissioners them- 
selves, have never determined those matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I assume so. I think the 
testimony is that in some way or other, either because the 


members of the commission as it was then constituted— 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture—were engrossed with their other 
duties, or for some other reason the nature of which is not 
disclosed, apparently the commission never took up any of 
these matters and determined the right or wrong of any 
of these contentions. So at the present time we are obliged 
simply to confine ourselves to saying that these are items 
which are challenged by the accounting office of the com- 
mission. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I agree entirely; but an impression seems 
to have gone out through the country that the contention 
of Bonner has been sustained by the commission, which is 
not a fact. I think the action of King in pointing out 
these matters was. perfectly proper, and I think it was 
wholly improper for Bonner to contest them; but in the 
final analysis no authoritative body has ever determined 
whether or not those accounts should be included in the 
capital cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I understand 
from the testimony. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is proper that it should go 
out to the country, however, that the views of Bonner have 
been sustained by the administration because of their ac- 
tions in this matter in this respect: Russell, the man who 
made it possible that these facts should be brought to 
light, is discharged by the new commission and kicked out 
of office, while Bonner is taken over into the lap of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and, as I understand, is put on 
the pay roll at an increased salary. I may be mistaken 
about the increase in salary, but that is the information 
that has been furnished me. At any rate, Bonner has been 
taken over by the administration and given employment in 
another department under Secretary Wilbur, while Mr. Rus- 
sell and Mr. King, because of the fight that they made for 
these things, were kicked out. 

Under those circumstances, I do not see how anyone can 
come to any other conclusion excepting that the administra- 
tion favored Bonner; and, if my colleague will pardon me, 
Bonner repeatedly made the statement to members of his 
staff that he was acting under orders directly from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am calling at- 
tention to these items because many of them, aggregating 
immense sums, appear on their face to be entirely inde- 
fensible; and I am emphasizing the fact that Russell and 
King were instrumental in calling attention to these particu- 
lar items; and I am later going to call attention to the fact 
that Bonner was treating all of these matters lightly, and 
continually upbraiding Russell and King for giving their 
attention to these matters. Indeed, Mr. President, he be- 
littles the whole thing, and calls attention to some trifling 
matters to which he claims that King and Russell were 
devoting much attention—little matters of five or ten dollars, 
or something of that kind. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. I just want to say that I agree entirely 
with what the Senator says about the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that appar- 
ently every member of the committee agreed with what I 
say in this connection. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I do not think there was any divi- 
sion in the committee with respect to standpatters or radi- 
cals or Republicans or Democrats. We all agreed that 
Bonner’s contention was reprehensible; but I want to point 
out that he did not get away with it. I do not want the 
country to believe that a man like Bonner got away with 
that sort of thing. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should deplore it if anything 
I say here should leave that impression. I want it distinctly 
understood that none of these items ever had the sanction 
or approval of the Power Commission. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator’s colleague wants it to 
go out that because of this controversy, on which the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee—of which the junior Senator 
from Montana is a member—are entirely in agreement, Mr. 
Bonner’s position has been indorsed by the Power Commis- 
sion or the President or some one else. No one in author- 
ity has indorsed the position of Bonner—that is, of record— 
and it is a wrong impression to go out to say that anybody 
agreed with Bonner just because Bonner has been retained 
in some other department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If I understand aright the con- 
tention of my colleague, he insists that the dismissal of King 
and Russell and the retention of Bonner in the service is an 
implied approval or indorsement of the work that he has 
been doing and the attitude that he has been taking. I 
think there is something in that contention myself. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should hope that the country would not 
accept that as in any way conclusive, because I can under- 
stand that in an organization as big as the Federal Gov- 
ernment a man of Bonner’s engineering ability might be 
adaptable somewhere else when he might not be adaptable 
as executive secretary of the Power Commission because of 
his tendencies. I do not want it understood that, so far as 
I am concerned, while disagreeing entirely with Bonner I 
agree with the contentions of my friend the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana that this is an implication or in any 
way conclusive that the final judgment will be as recom- 
mended ‘by Bonner. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if my colleague will 
yield— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I do not see how anybody can put any other inter- 
pretation on the matter, in view of the chain of circum- 
stances which have happened. In the first place, Russell 
and King were discharged because, it was said, there were 
bickerings up there. Bickerings over what? Bickerings over 
one of the most fundamental propositions that faces this 
country to-day. There is a disagreement, Russell and King 
are fired, and the other man is retained. Why were Russell 
and King fired? They were fired because of the fact that 
they were bickering, because of the fact that they were 
fighting to do just exactly what the Senator says he thinks 
they should have done and what he says the whole com- 
mittee feels they should have done. I do not agree with the 
Senator that all of the members of the committee agreed 
with Russell and did not agree with Bonner. I do think 
there was some division, probably, in the minds of the com- 
mittee with reference to whether Russell was right or 
whether he was wrong; but the fact remains that Russell 
made the statement that Bonner has repeatedly stated that 
as a matter of fact he was acting under orders from the 
President and he was not bound by anybody else. 

Mr. COUZENS. There was no evidence to that effect. 
There was no evidence submitted to the committee at any 
time that Bonner was acting under the instructions of the 
President. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the Senator is correct about that, 
but I am simply saying, and I have stated upon the floor of 
the Senate, that my information is that Mr. Bonner not 
only said that to Mr. Russell but said it to other officers up 
there, and that that has been repeatedly said. When we 
take that into consideration, with the subsequent actions of 
the commission, backed up by the President of the United 
States, what other conclusion can we come to? I expect in 
the near future to offer a resolution asking that certain cor- 
respondence in connection with this particular matter which 
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I am told was had between the President of the United States 
and the heads of some departments be sent to the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. As a member of the committee, I would like 
to say that I think, as the chairman of the committee does, 
that there was not a single member of the committee who 
was not opposed to Mr. Bonner’s methods, who was not 
opposed to the stand which he took. But in regard to these 
other two gentlemen, it seems to me that they were only 
doing their duty, the same as a railroad accountant and a 
railroad lawyer would have done. When a contract is let 
for the construction of a piece of road, the contractor tries 
to put everything into the work he possibly can put. Then 
the accountant for the railroad and counsel for the railroad 
say, “ We will not allow this, we will not allow that, and we 
will not allow the other item.” That is their duty, and I 
think these two men did only their duty, which they were 
employed to do, no further, no less, and to try to make 
them great heroes I think is going beyond the mark. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
just a moment; I am very glad to have this testimony from 
the Senator from New Jersey to the effect that these men 
were doing their duty and doing what they were employed 
to do. Of course, as to their being heroes or otherwise, that 
is another matter; but the important statement of the Sen- 
ator is—and I get the same impression from the testimony, 
and I think every member of the committee did, so far as 
that is concerned—that these men were simply doing their 
duty, and what they were required to do by the law under 
the circumstances. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has to a great 
extent answered the suggestion I was about to make. It 
seems to be conceded that Russell and King did their duty 
as they saw it, that they were right, that they were advocat- 
ing something that was right, and that Bonner was on the 
other side. Nobody defends him. But after these men had 
done their duty, and after Bonner had tried to prevent them 
from doing their duty, then comes the finale of the whole 
thing. Those who have done their duty are fired and the 
man who stood out against the Government and tried to 
prevent these men from doing their duty is promoted. If 
that does not carry the implication further than these men 
whether they are heroes or not may be an entirely different 
and immaterial thing, I do not know what could. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, what reason was ever 
urged for the discharge of King and Russell? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The reason assigned was that 
there was friction between them and Bonner. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But Bonner was promoted. Why were 
the others discharged? According to the defendants of the 
action, they had been doing their duty all the time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; that is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume then for doing their duty 
they were discharged. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the only deduction 
which can be drawn from the testimony. 

Mr. President, the colloquy has directed attention to the 
fact that none of these matters seem ever to have been 
determined, even if they were ever heard and considered by 
the Power Commission itself. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce directed attention to that 
feature of the matter in the hearing. I read from page 54: 

The CHARMAN. How many projects have you had since the 
Federal Power Commission started? 

Mr. Krnc. About 100 major projects. 

The CHareman. Well, as to those 100 major projects, it would 
not be difficult to find out how much had been put into those 
projects and the nature of the items, such as you have just been 
reading, would it? 


Mr. Krnc. You have reference to this legislative expense? 
The CHAIRMAN. No; to expenses that you think are not legitimate. 
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Mr. Kina. That would include a great many, Senator. It would 
be quite a task to get that up, beca because so far the Federal Power 
Commission has not disposed of any really important case, and in 
practically every project items are questioned. You see, these 
cases have just been piling up year after year, and the commission 
has not taken any action on them. 

Senator WHEELER. Why not? 

Mr. Kune. For the reason, as I sumpa 2 explain, perhaps 
before you came in, Senator WHEELER, Mr. the 
former executive secretary, never felt he 18 7 the organization 
facilities properly to present the cases to the commission and 
carry them to the courts for a final decision if necessary. 

The CHARMAN. In other words, Mr. Merrill thought that before 
these matters could be determined there might be some litigation? 

Mr. Krxd. He felt, I am quite sure, and I have always felt that a 
number of these cases would be carried to the courts and probably 
even to the Supreme Court of the United States, because there are 
some very important questions involved. 

Senator WHEELER. But I can not understand why he could not 
have at least taken some of these cases and presented them to the 
commission and have the commission make its ruling upon them, 
and then if the power companies wanted to carry them to court 
they could do it. You have them all figured out, have you not? 

Mr. Krno. We have a great many of them. 


The particular object I have in reading this testimony is to 
make perfectly clear the nature of the controversy which 
gave rise to this so-called friction in the commission, I read 
now from page 55: 


The CHAMAN (interposing). Did you have any trouble with 
either Executive Secretary Merrill or Executive Secretary Bonner 
concerning these matters? 

Mr. KN. Not with Executive Secretary Merrill. We worked 
along together fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. What trouble have you had with Executive Sec- 
retary Bonner? 

Mr. Krnc. The trouble with Mr. Bonner and myself, if you mar 
so characterize it, is that our views are very different. I think Mr 
Bonner did not understand the situation as I understand it. And 
he seemed to be more in sympathy with the power interests than I 
am. And he is rather inclined to neglect the interests of the 
public of the United States. Now, that may be a very severe 
criticism of Mr. Bonner, but that is the way it has appeared to me. 


I pass now to page 62: 


Mr. Kina. I shouldn't put it just that way, Senator. There has 
been a disposition upon the part of the executive secretary to rush 
the work I would say, to rather skip over it and to get results 
without much regard to the methods employed. And he has been 
inclined to refer a great deal of the accounting work to the 
departments. 

Senator WHEELER. To what departments? 

Mr. Kina. To the Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture. 
That means to the field offices of these departments. You under- 
stand that each department has a field office. The War Depart- 
ment has an engineering department here in Washington, and then 
it has division offices, and then those division offices have their 
branch offices. The Department of Agriculture has the Forestry 
Service, which does most of the engineering work for the Federal 
Power Commission in the field. The Department of the Interior 
has the United States Geological Survey, and it has district offices. 
Now, it is Mr. Bonner’s plan to refer accounting work so far as 
possible to these field agencies, which are primarily engineering 
organizations. 

Senator WHEELER. And not accounting. 

Mr. Kina. And they are not accountants. They have not the 
accountants, in my opinion, capable of doing the work, even if they 
had the time to doit. All the accountants in these branch offices 
have their regular work to do, and we have letters from these 
agencies, or the departments, saying that they are not equipped 
to do the accounting work, and that if they are called upon to do 
it it would be necessary to increase their personnel and to one 
some one to do it, that their present forces are not organized to 
do work of that kind. 

Senator WHEELER. In addition to that would it not disorganize 
the Federal Power Commission? 

Mr. Knvc. Oh, I have already testified before the Appropriations 
Committee that in my opinion it was not practicable to have this 
accounting work done by the field agencies. They are not 
equipped to do it. They have not accountants of the grade that 
is necessary to perform this kind of work. They have no concep- 
tion of what work is involved. They know very little of the Fed- 
eral water power act or of its intents and purposes. 

Right along that line it was Mr. Bonner's plan to refer to the de- 
partments largely the determination of the preliminary or the 
prelicense costs of projects. I want to read from paragraph 36 and 
also ph 37 of the memorandum which is attached to the 
letter of the commission dated January 28, 1928, addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives: 

There are two general groups of expenditures incurred in the 
development of power projects licensed by the commission: (1) 
Those incurred prior to the issuance of license; and (2) those in- 
curred subsequent thereto. Since all licensees are subject to the 
accounting regulations of the commission which, among other 
things, require preservation of vouchers or other evidence of ex- 
penditures, audit of post-license claims is primarily concerned 
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with determining not whether the expenditure has actually been 
made but whether it is a proper charge against plant investment 
account. With prelicense claims, on the other hand, it is neces- 
sary to determine not only whether the claims may properly be 
classified as capital costs but also whether they are actual legiti- 
mate costs as defined in the act. 

Many projects for which applications for license are filed have 
been under promotion and in the process of development for many 


Payments have been made to lawyers and engineers for services. 
Properties in the way of lands, water rights, and flowage rights 
have been acquired. There have in some cases been law suits, 
receiverships, proceedings in bankruptcy, reorganizations, and 
transfers of ownership. Individuals have sold their rights and in- 
terests to other individuals or corporations, or, after acquiring 
property as individuals, have organized a corporation and trans- 
ferred the property to it.” 


Thus, Mr. President, the commission itself, in its report 
to Congress, has indicated the difficulties and intricacies 
involved in the proposition of accounting and the deter- 
mination of costs, either prelicense cost or construction costs 
after the license has been granted. 


Senator WHEELER. Now, those are things that Mr. Bonner wants 
the engineers in these other departments, in addition to their own 
work, and for which they are hardly prepared to pass upon, to take 
charge of instead of turning them over to the legal division and 
the gS division of the Federal Power Commission; isn’t 
that true 

Mr. Kino. These are the kind of cases he wants to refer to the 
TFT so that licenses 
can be issued without any delay. 

Senator WHEELER. And isn’t it true that the reason why he 
wants it referred to these other departments is to practically take 
it out of your hands because of the fact that he feels that you 
have been too strict with the parer companies? 

Mr. Kine. Well, there might be something in that. 

Senator WHEELER. Don’t you know that that is a fact? 

Mr. Krnc. He relies upon the provision of the act which says the 
work of the commission shall be done by the several departments. 
But at the same time I think he overlooks the fact that the larger 
Sark GX thee ecards DOO DEAI te conned OT and I 
have not heard any suggestion of any 
commission’s pay roll, or of any engineering work being referred to 
the departments, other than what has already been done. In other 
words, we have a larger engineering organization, which is paid by 
the commission from its appropriation. We have a very small, or 
have had a very small, accounting organization, and there is no 
disposition on behalf of the executive secretary to increase that 
personnel. 

Senator WHEELER. Of the accounting division? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; of the accounting division. Now, I have said 
on other occasions and I want to repeat it here, that what the 
commission needs now as it is at present organized is an 
tion in W. to handle these cases as they are presented; 
accountants to go out in the field and make examinations and 
make reports, and when they come into the Washington office 
there is no organization to handle it. We have a solicitor now, but 
we have had him for only a few months, and prior to that we had 
no one. Accounts would come in and 

Senator WHEELER (interposing). I have understood that Mr. 
Bonner wanted to get rid of the solicitor, too. 

Mr. Kina. That has been suggested. We need some one to hold 
hearings, so that we may have hearings and have some one to look 
after the details of cases when they are presented; to prepare them 


sion on them, and to do something which will give the accounting 
division a basis upon which to proceed. Heretofore we have had 
no opinions, no decisions. We do not know what the commission 
thinks on these various accounting questions that we have pre- 
sented from time to time. And there are some very important 
questions involved, which in the aggregate involve millions of 
dollars. 

I now pass to page 71 of the hearings. There will be 
found, commencing on page 65, a copy of a report made by 
the commission, prepared by the staff of the commission, 
and presented to the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and subsequently withdrawn by the com- 
mission and certain provisions thereof eliminated. Those 
which were eliminated are of particular interest here. I 
shall ask that there be incorporated in the Recorp sections 
26 to 36 of this report, and sections 46 to 51, all of which 
were, at the instance of the power companies, eliminated 
from the report and a revised report submitted to the House 
excluding those paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


26. A case which illustrates some of the problems involved in 
valuations is that of the Niagara Falls Power Co. Thi: company 
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was given on March 2, 1921, a license covering four existing power 
plants in the Niagara River at Niagara Falls, hydraulic plants No. 
2 and No. 3 with its extension and Niagara Plants Nos. 1 and 2, 
having an aggregate installation of 312,450 horsepower. The license 
also gave authority for the construction of a further extension to 
hydraulic plant No. 3 to develop an additional 210,000 horse- 
power. The license provided that “ the fair value of the completed 
parts of the project as of the date of this license shall be deter- 
mined as early as practicable in the manner prescribed in the act, 
and the licensee hereby agrees to accept for the purpose of this 
license and of any provisions of the act the fair value so deter- 
mined, whether arrived at by mutual agreement or as a result of 
proceedings in or final adjudication by the courts.” 

27. The records of the Niagara Falls Power Co. have been ex- 
amined from time to time by the accountants of the commission 
and a report of such examination was made by one of the ac- 
countants in January, 1927. The report could not be completed 
because access to certain records of the constituent companies 
was refused. The examination disclosed that considerable prop- 
erty which had been abandoned and demolished was still carried 
in whole or in part in the plant investment account; that many 
large amounts in connection with new construction appeared to 
have been erroneously charged to property investment; and that 
many millions of dollars carried in the plant investment account 
did not represent actual investment either by the company or by 
its predecessors. 

28. The Niagara Falls Power Co. was formed by the consolida- 
tion in 1918 of a former corporation by the same name, of Hy- 
draulic Power Co., and of Cliff Electrical Distributing Co. The 
last-named company had been organized on March 16, 1909, and 
there had been transferred to it that part of the property of 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co. which was 
used in generating and distributing electric energy for use in 
public service. The Public Service Commission of the State of 
New York had been created in 1907 with authority over accounts, 
rates, services, and securities of public-utility corporations. It 
was, presumably, for the purpose of avoiding supervision by that 
commission over the major parts of its operations that such 
transfer was made by Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufac- 
turing Co/ The transferred properties appear to have been car- 
ried on the books of the transferor for approximately $422,000. 
The transferee paid for the properties $500,000 in bonds and 
$250,000 in stock, or $328,000 in excess of book costs to the 
transferor, an increase of 78 per cent. 

29. In 1910 the stockholders of Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
& Manufacturing Co. organized Hydraulic Power Co. of Niagara 
Falls and transferred to the latter company the properties and 
business of the former. At the time of the transfer the fixed 
capital account of the original company stood at $3,973,716.65. 
The new company issued its capital stock in the amount of $12,- 
000,000 in payment for the property and business transferred. The 
new corporation set up on its books under the caption “ purchased 
property’ as an asset item, $15,771,208.90, or nearly $12,000,000 
in excess of the amount carried in the fixed capital account of its 
predecessor. This transaction and that connected with the or- 
ganization of Cliff Electrical Distributing Co. added $12,123,964 
to investment accounts which prior to transfer had aggregated 
$4.395,245, an increase of 282 per cent. 

80, Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power & Sewer Co. was in- 
corporated in 1886 by special act of the State legislature. By 
order of the supreme court the name of the corporation was 
chi in November, 1889, to the Niagara Falls Power Co. On 
April 1, 1890, in pursuance of a pre contract of the pre- 
ceding year, a formal contract was executed with Cataract Con- 
struction Co. for the acquisition of property and for the construc- 
tion of a power plant for the Niagara Falls Power Co. There are 
differences of opinion as to what relation, if any, other than con- 
tractual, existed between the power company and the construction 
company. The contract provided for a “profit” to the construc- 
tion company variously stated as from 25 to 33% per cent. The 
report of the examiners of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion show that the power company paid to the construction com- 
pany a total of $9,892,239, of which $6,887,225 was for “land and 
rights" and for “other capital property.” The remainder con- 
sisted of $1,189,864 for “ construction overhead,” or 17.3 per cent 
of the total direct cost, and $1,815,150 for “ profit,” or 26.4 per cent 
of such cost. The aggregate of the inflations of capital account 
previously mentioned, plus the profit“ paid to Cataract Con- 
struction Co. amounts to approximately $14,000,000 out of the 
aggregate property investment account of $34,500,000 existing at 
the time of the consolidation. The latter figure was, after the 
consolidation, entered on the books of the new company, the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., as an undistributed item representing the 
company’s property investment as of the date of consolidation. 

31. Since the commission has never been in a position to prose- 
cute this case to a conclusion, there has never been a formal pro- 
ceeding to determine the “fair value of the Niagara Falls project, 
and the company has never filed a formal statement of its claims. 
It did, however, transmit to the commission through the district 
enginecr at Buffalo an inventory and appraisal as of the date of 
the license, March 2, 1921, of the project property in existence at 
the date of the consolidation in 1918, made by American Ap- 
praisal Co., of Milwaukee, at the request of the company. It is 
understood that this constitutes the company’s claim for fair 
value. The appraisal shows— 
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r e eo 831. 190, 974 
Intangible property — 6. 762, 143 
Overhead COR T T—T—T—T—T————— 8. 718, 334 
E a e t a NNE O E 32, 000, 000 

r SE EE 77, 671, 451 


This aggregate represents what appears to be the claim for fair 
value” of the property which was transferred on the books at 
the time of the consolidation at $34,500,000, and which appears 
to DOE represented not more than $20,500,000 of actual invest- 
ment. 

32. Adjustments made up to December 31, 1925, in the accounts 
of the properties transferred for the $34,500,000, make that item 
$31,620,983, or very nearly the same as the tangible fixed capital 
in the tabulation above. Increase over costs for the purpose of 
determining “value” for which the appraisal stands sponsor, is, 
therefore, approximately the sum total of the three new items, 
“intangible property,” “overhead costs,” and “water rights,” or 
$46,000,000, and is in addition to the $14,000,000 of similar infla- 
tion appearing in the $34,500,000. To the total of $77,671,451 the 
appraisal adds “charges for new construction” of $27,465,125, 
making a grand total of $105,136,577. In the total for new con- 
struction there are included many questionable items, and there 
na poon, failure to give appropriate credit for properties aban- 
doned. 

33. The wide divergence between actual investment, which is 
the general basis recognized by the Federal water power act, and 
claims for “fair value" under the provisions of section 23 of the 
act in circumstances where that section applies, as that diver- 
gence is illustrated in many of the valuation cases before the 
commission, must inevitably lead to a judicial interpretation of 
the term “fair value” as used in the act—to a determination of 
whether this term is to be given a meaning independent of, or 
in harmony with, other provisions of the act. 

34. The commission can not with its present force undertake 
to carry these cases to a conclusion. To do so without technical 
preparation and without experienced legal assistance would be 
foolishly to risk scores of millions of dollars; for the amounts 
finally determined in these proceedings will be the amounts which 
the United States would be required to pay if it ever exercised 
its option to purchase at the termination of a license. They are 
likewise the amounts which would serve as the rate base if the 
commission ever exercised its authority of rate regulation. The 
settlement of this class of cases and of other similar cases to be 
later discussed is, from the standpoint of the public interest, one 
of the most important features of the administration of the Fed- 
eral water power act. 

SUPERVISION 


35. Under the authority of the act the commission exercises a 
degree of supervision over its licensees with respect to 
construction, maintenance, and operation of project works, to col- 
lection and maintenance of records, to standards of accounting, 
and to issuance of securities. 

Project works: When project works are located in navigable 
waters where their construction and maintenance would affect 
navigation, the work of construction is under the direct super- 
vision of the district engineer of the War Department who acts 
both for that department and for the commission. Supervision 
over operation and maintenance of such projects is likewise exer- 
cised to the extent necessary to avoid interference with navigation. 
The following clause is a standard requirement in licenses for 
projects where the interests of navigation are involved: 

“That the operations of the licensee so far as they affect the 
use, storage, and disc from storage of waters of the river 
shall at all times be controlled by such reasonable rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of War may prescribe in the interests of 
navigation and as the Federal Power Commission may prescribe in 
the interests of flood control and of the fullest practicable utiliza- 
tion of said waters for power purposes.” 

36. Where navigation interests are not involved, supervision is 
exercised only in special cases or for specific purposes, such as 
approval of designs of dams, or of the character of foundations, 
as a means of public safety; and determination of extent and 
character of clearing of reservoir sites and of rights of way as a 
measure of public health, of avoidance of fire hazard, or of pres- 
ervation of natural scenic features. In cases where attractive 
pene areas are involved the following clause is inserted in 

censes: 

“The licensee shall during the period of construction preserve 
to the greatest practicable extent the scenic beauty of the territory 
within the project area and before the completion of said con- 
struction shall restore, in so far as it is possible at reasonable cost, 
such scenic beauty as may have been injured by operations under 
control of the licensee. Borrow pits and dumps shall be so located 
as to cause least scenic injury consistent with reasonable con- 
struction costs. Excavations and fills when unavoidable shall be 
left in a neat condition, and shall, if not thereby interfering with 
the operations of the project, be planted with grass, vines, or 
shrubs. Unnecessary cutting of trees except when complete clear- 
ing is required shall be avoided, and all brush and refuse incident 
to cutting or clearing shall be removed or destroyed. When any 
operations pertaining to the construction, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of the project works are proposed that would materially mar 
the natural beauty, such operations shall not be undertaken un- 
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less and until the approval of the representative of the commis- 
sion charged with supervision of the project has been secured as 
to the method of conducting such work and the means proposed 
to be employed to protect the scenery and to remedy any damage 
temporarily inflicted.” 


46. An example of claims for interest during the prelicense 
od is afforded in the case of Chelan Electric Co., Washington, 
to which license for a power project at the outlet of Chelan Lake 
was issued on May 8, 1926. It appears that the company in 1907 
acquired the properties of a former company which has a small 
power plant and which also supplied domestic water in the town 
of Chelan Falls, and that during the year prior to such acquisition 
one J. T. McChesney expended some $262,200 for lands and rights 
looking to a larger development which might supply energy for 
Great Northern Railway Co. In connection with this transaction 
Chelan Electric Co. issued stock at par value of $500,000. This 
stock was purchased by the railway company at a price sufficient 
to pay for McChesney’s expenditures. From time to time thereafter 
Great Northern Railway Co. made cash advances to Chelan Elec- 
tric Co., these advances aggregating $858,992. Shortly after the 
issuance of license, the Washington Water Power Co. appears to 
have acquired for $1,500,000 the interests of Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. in Chelan Electric Co. In the claims of prelicense costs 
the Washington Water Power Co., acting for Chelan Electric Co., 
includes only compound interest to May 7, 1926, at 6 per cent on 
the advances of the railway company, such interest amounting to 
$342,499, but also $516,600 as compound interest at the same rate 
from the latter part of 1907 to May 7, 1926, on the $262,200 paid 
by Great Northern Railway Co. for the $500,000 par value of stock 
of Chelan Electric Co. The total of interest thus claimed, $859,000, 
is 78 per cent of the total claimed to have been actually paid for 
all the properties purchased by or on behalf of Chelan Electric Co. 
up to the date of the license. No evidence has been presented to 
show that the $516,600 of additional interest has been paid, or is 
intended to be paid. There have been many other cases where 
accrued but unpaid interest charges comprise a very substantial 
part of alleged prelicense costs. 

47. An example of claims of “ prelicense costs is afforded in the 
Conowingo project on the Susquehanna River in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, license for which was issued on February 20, 1926. 
The project had been under way in one form or another for over 
40 years. Involved in the final development were 4 corporations, 
2 organized in Maryland and 2 in Pennsylvania. One corporation 
from each State became a licensee and the other two were made 

parties to the license. Accompanying the application for license 
was claim for some $9,000,000 of prelicense costs.” Since many 
months would be to examine the accounts and reach de- 
cision upon the costs, and since it was desirable that construction 
be not delayed until decision could be reached, the commission 
authorized issuance of license subject to the following condition, 
which condition was incorporated in the license: 

“(c) The costs of said project up to date of issuance of license 
shall be fixed jointly by the Public Service Commission of Penn- 

- sylvania, the Public Service Commission of Maryland, and the 
Federal Power Commission; it being understood, however, that if 
said bodies shall not unanimously agree on said cost, then the 
Federal Power Commission and the Public Service Commission of 
Maryland shall fix said cost of properties within the State of 
Maryland, and the Federal Power Commission and the Public Sery- 
ice Commission of Pennsylvania shall fix said cost of properties 
within the State of Pennsylvania, and that the sum of said find- 
ings shall constitute the cost of said properties to the date of the 
license; and it being further understood that if said agreement 
shall not be reached within six months, then the Federal Power 
Commission shall fix an amount which, in its opinion, represents 
said cost; and that no amounts in excess of the total so fixed 
shall be entered upon the capital accounts of the licensees as 
representing the cost of the project to said date.” 

48. Subsequent to issuance of license and through cooperation 
between the Federal Power Commission and the Public Service 
Commissions of Maryland and Pennsylvania a joint auditing com- 
mittee was formed consisting of one accountant from the Federal 
Power Commission and one each from the two State commissions. 
This committee spent six months in examining the involved rec- 
ords of the various corporations which at one time or another had 
made expenditures now claimed as prelicense costs. In a joint 
report filed with the three commissions on September 18, 1926, the 
committee reported that of a total of $7,246,832.07 appearing on 
the books of the various corporations as costs of the project, 
$3,090,253.14 appeared to be actual legitimate project costs, $3,443,- 
708.35 appeared not to be a proper charge to the project, and the 
balance of $712,870.58 was doubtful and should be included in the 
project costs only if supported by affirmative evidence. This re- 
port was submitted to the licensees for comment and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, they filed with the commission an itemized claim of 
prelicense costs of $7,308,527.12. Of this total, $2,223,797.72 repre- 
sented “property acquired” (lands, flowage rights, securities of 
other corporations, etc.); $347,906.31, payment for services of Ber- 
tron, Griscom & Co., bankers; $888,013.12, preliminary engineering 
investigations; $598,498.39, legal services and expenses, $98,733.54, 
“other fees and „; and $2,145,191.68, interest. The bal- 
ance of $1,006,386.36 was claimed as the “value” of the class B 
stock of one of the licensees—securities which appear to have little 
or no value. Of the total claimed only 30 per cent represents 
original cost of property. 
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49. To reach final determination of prelicense costs a joint hear- 
ing of representatives of the three commissions was called in Wash- 
ington on February 16, 1927, at which attorneys of the licensees 
appeared, raised technical objections to the hearing, and asked for 
postponement. The meeting was adjourned to consider the objec- 
tions raised. In view of the fact that millions of dollars are at 
issue and that action in the courts may be necessary not only with 
relation to prelicense costs but also on account of what appears 
to be violation of the commission’s order on security issues, it has 
been deemed inadvisable to prosecute this matter further until 
the commission can be equipped to handle it in the manner which 
the amounts at issue demand. 

50. As an example of inflation of fixed capital accounts through 
charges for construction, as well as prelicense costs, may 
be cited the Clarion River project of Clarion River Power Co., of 
Pennsylvania. From such information as has been secured the 
history of this case is as follows: The company was organized in 
1912 by one J. R. Paull, who, having apparently failed to obtain the 

financial backing, sold about 1919 a controlling interest 
in the tion to H. D. Walbridge & Co., New York bankers. 
Walbridge & Co. at that time controlled certain public-utility com- 
panies in Pennsylvania, a realty company, and a construction com- 
pany known as General Construction Corporation. License for the 
project was issued by the commission on October 13, 1922. Con- 
struction was financed by the issuance of $5,347,000 of bonds and 
$4,518,000 of stocks. Securities of the corporation at par appear to 
have been paid to General Construction Corporation for the con- 
struction of the project, to J. R. Paull for services and expenses in 
promoting the corporation, and to H. D. Walbridge & Co. for ex- 
penditures made and services rendered. Book costs of the Clarion 
River development show a total of $11,032,816.57. 

The expenditures on actual construction work appear to be ap- 
proximately $4,360,000. To this is added a supervision fee of 
$400,000 paid to an engineering firm employed by General Con- 
struction Corporation; reservoir lands, $153,000; interest, $754,000; 
and other miscellaneous items making a total of 85,773,000. To 
this amount, which probably represents the maximum of actual 
legitimate construction costs, is added $451,000, par value of stock 
issued to J. R. Paull for promotion and for preliminary investiga- 
tions; $2,214,000, par value of stock issued to H. D. Walbridge & 
Co. for “services”; and $2,595,000, General Construction Corpora- 
tion for services and expenses.” Of the total charged for serv- 
ices” of H. D. Walbridge & Co., $1,119,900 is for engineering serv- 
ices and exploration work, a part in connection with two other 
projected developments; $200,000 is a fee for securing the construc- 
tion contract with General Construction Corporation, which Wal- 
bridge & Co. controlled; $300,000 is a fee for securing from Penn 
Public Service Corporation, which Walbridge & Co. controlled, a 
contract to purchase the output of the plant when constructed; 
$200,000 is a fee for securing a contract with the same company to 
guarantee payment of principal and interest on Clarion River 
Power Co.’s bonds; and $294,100 is for expenses in connection with 
issuance of securities. 

The payments to General Construction Corporation consist pri- 
marily of a fee of $2,550,000, paid likewise in securities, for “ gen- 
eral engineering and supervision,” or more than 50 per cent of 
the actual cost of construction, this being in addition to the 
above-named fee of $400,000 paid for “supervision” to an en- 
gineering firm employed by General Construction Corporation. 
The book costs of this project are probably inflated by not less 
than $4,000,000, and possibly by much more. Vouchers and other 
original records in support of less than $5,000,000 of total book 
costs have been furnished for inspection. More than $6,000,000 of 
alleged cost is represented merely by entries on the books and is 
supported by evidence of expenditure or cost. Original records 

for determining costs are supposed to be in possession 
of H. D. Walbridge & Co., but access to them has been refused. 
The commission has examined such books and records of the 
licensee as have been made available for inspection. The licensee 
corporation is now controlled by Associated Gas & Electric Co., 
a holding company. Further action is dependent upon securing 
means to prosecute such cases of apparently flagrant lack of com- 
pliance with the law. 

51. Not all licensees, of course, make claims of the character 
above illustrated; but since under the Federal water power act 
actual cost is the basis of accounting, of rate regulation, of se- 
curity issues, and of recapture, every licensee endeavors to enter 
in its fixed capital accounts every possible dollar in the hope that 
the commission will authorize the entry, or will not be in a 
position to check the entries, or, if later they are found improper, 
will be unable to eliminate them. 

The commission is examining the accounts of its licensees and 
is reaching agreements or orders as rapidly as is possible 
with the force available. Its accomplishments to date are as 
follows: There are 12 cases in which licenses have made specific 
provision for the determination of prelicense costs. In three of 
these cases, involving $320,000, determination has been made. The 
remaining nine cases, involving claims of $20,137,000, have not 
been settled, but investigations are now under way. Of projects 
constructed under license, agreements on costs have been reached 
in 10 cases, involving 49,000 horsepower and $6,600,000. In addi- 
tion, the accounts have been examined in the cases of six such 
projects, having an installation of 255,000 horsepower and claims 
of cost of $55,550,000. Including the valuation cases described in 
paragraph 23, the commission so far has reached settlements in- 
volving about $21,100,000 and has partly or completely audited 
about $10,000,000 more. This is the result of seven years’ work. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those paragraphs refer to the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., and recite some of the claims made 
by the Niagara Falls Power Co., to which reference has been 
made in other portions of the hearings. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. CUTTING. I came into the Chamber only a few 
minutes ago. I would like to ask the Senator if I am cor- 
rect in understanding the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean] to have said that the Interstate Commerce Committee 
was unanimous in believing that Messrs. King and Russell had 
done their duty and that Mr. Bonner had not done his duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not remember that the 
Senator from New Jersey mentioned any opinion as to Mr. 
Bonner. I yield to him to answer the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. KEAN. I said that I thought the committee was 
unanimous in saying that Mr. Bonner had not done his 
duty and was not doing his duty. I did not say as to the 
others that it was the unanimous opinion of the committee, 
because that question did not come up, but it did come up 
as to Mr. Bonner in regard to power companies. 

Mr. CUTTING. Does the Senator state that it is his 
opinion that those gentlemen had done their duty? 

Mr. KEAN. I said I thought those gentlemen had done 
what was plainly their duty under the law; nothing more 
and nothing less. 

Mr. CUTTING. It just occurred to me that it was unfor- 
tunate that the administration had seemed to take a directly 
contrary position to that taken by the Senator from New 
Jersey in the case of Messrs. King and Russell and to the 
unanimous opinion of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
in the case of Mr. Bonner, because they promoted Mr. 
Bonner and removed Mr. Russell. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. It may have been and probably was that in 
the department they found that these gentlemen were doing 
things which interfered with the orderly procedure of the 
department and that therefore the new commissioners 
thought that the way to get a proper organization in the 
department was to decline to reappoint all three of them, in 
order that they might get efficient service in the department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the paragraphs 
eliminated from the original report and not appearing in 
the subsequent report substituted for that which was with- 
drawn, were quite critical of the Niagara Falls Power Co. 
in connection with some of the items entering into its pre- 
license account to which reference has been made. There 
is included within it a table giving the items entering into 
the claim of the Niagara Falls Power Co. of prelicense cost 
an item of $77,671,451, which includes water and water 
rights, $32,000,000 of the $77,000,000, determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as I said awhile ago, 
in the Dunbar case to haye no foundation whatever. The 
commission continued: 

This aggregate represents what appears to be the claim for 
“fair value” of the property which was transferred on the books 
at the time of the consolidation at $34,500,000, and which ap- 
pears to have represented not more than $20,500,000 of actual in- 
vestment. 

This, it will be understood, is a recital not of Mr. King at 
all, but of the commission itself. The excised portions of 
the report refer not only to questionable practices and trans- 
actions of the Niagara Falls Power Co., but to similar ques- 
tionable practices of the Chelan Electric Co. of Washington, 
the operators of the Conowingo project in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and actions taken by the public service com- 
mission of Pennsylvania and the public service commission 
of Maryland. Discussing this we are told in this report 
thus made by the commission that— 

In a joint report filed with the three commissions— 
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That is, with the Public Service Commission of Penn- 
Sylvania, the Public Service Commission of Maryland, and 
the Federal Power Commission in connection with the Cono- 
wingo project. 

In a joint report filed with the three commissions on Septem- 
ber 18, 1926, the committee reported that of a total of $7,246,- 
832.07 appearing on the books of the various corporations as costs 
of the project, $3,090,253.14 appeared to be actual legitimate proj- 
ect costs, $3,443,708.35 appeared not to be a proper charge to the 
project, and the balance of $712,870.58 was doubtful and should 
5 3 in the project costs only if supported by affirmative 
evidence, 


Mr. President, I read now from the testimony of Mr. Bon- 
ner concerning these matters of controversy, at page 92 of 
the hearings: 

One of the main objectives of the Federal water power act was 
to encourage and promote the development of legitimate water- 
power projects, and unless the administration may be conducted 
with fair consideration of the rights of those risking large sums 
of capital to harness the sites under control of the Government, 
it is certain that the development of such resources will cease 
altogether. With all the incidental public benefits resulting from 
water-power development, such as navigation improvement, flood 
control, and tion for irrigation, it would be unfortunate 
indeed if the public-utility companies of the country through 
persecution are driven to abandon economical hydroelectric proj- 
ects and employ steam generation exclusively. . 


I read now from a statement prepared by Mr. Bonner, 
probably reduced to writing—at least I assume it was—and 
read to the committee as a sort of justification for his atti- 
tude. Observe that the complaints were about the activi- 
ties of Russell and King as being in the nature of “ persecu- 
tion” of the power companies and calculated to arrest 
entirely the development of our great water-power sites of 
the country. 


The cost-determination work of the commission is another sub- 
ject which has furnished the basis for no small amount of mis- 
representation. The act reserves to the Government the right to 
recover, if it chooses, the licensed water-power sites at the end of 
50 years upon payment of the depreciated investment in the 
project works plus severance damages and providing such amount 
is not in excess of fair value. With this possibility in view, the 
law authorizes the commission to require licensees to file state- 
ments of their investments. This phase of the commission’s work 
has been allowed to get somewhat in arrears and, upon complaints 
that this was due to lack of personnel, Congress authorized a sub- 
stantial increase in the force for such work in the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year. Some cases present special difficulties 
which warrant a limited staff of headquarters experts, but the 
major part of the accumulation of overdue accounting work seems 
to have resulted from some disregard of the requirements and 
intent of the law by those directing the accounting work. As 
pointed out heretofore, the statute contemplates that the work 
of the commission shall be performed by and through the tech- 
nical staffs of the departments, The investigation of applications, 
administration of licenses, and all other features, except account- 
ing, have been very successfully handled in such manner. By 
peculiar reasoning the accounting activity was withheld from such 
program, and agitation started for a large headquarters staff. 


Now: 

There is some suspicion that the work was purposely allowed to 
fall behind in order to provide basis for demands on Congress for 
increased appropriations. 


The intimation being clearly made here, Mr. President, is 
that Mr. King had purposely delayed the work of his depart- 
ment so that he might, upon that foundation, appeal to 
Congress for an increased personnel. 

The witness continues: 

In any event, when I was assigned to the commission a short 


time ago with instructions to break up the stagnation of the 
accounting division— 


It would be interesting to know, Mr. President—the rec- 
ord does not disclose—who it was who gave him the 
instructions “to break up the stagnation” in the account- 
ing work. 


I found a disposition to magnify the difficulties of the work 
and to delay matters until demands could be made for still 
larger appropriations. When this was met with tentative ar- 
rangements to enlist the aid of experts in the departments in 
furthering the work, we began to get a little action and less 
inclination to engage in aimless wanderings and dissipation of 
effort in blind alleys trying to find means to crowd into the 
fields of activity already covered by the State regulatory com- 
missions. Investigation has developed that a large part of this 
cost-determination work may be absorbed by the departments, 
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and through their familiarity with the field conditions and con- 
struction operations the result will be more trustworthy than 
audits of stale voucher records by an accountant sent outfrom 
Washington. Naturally, this disturbs some personal ambitions 
and the plan encounters opposition in the accounting division. 
It is this fact which has given rise to newspaper propaganda 
and some of the testimony before this committee. There has 
been too much inclination to exaggerate the importance and the 
difficulties of the work by picking out for publication purposes 
isolated instances of fancied padding of accounts and trying the 
case in the newspapers before the licensees have been given a 
hearing and an unbiased decision made by the commission on 
the basis of complete evidence and proper interpretation of the 
law. Doubtless, some disallowances will be made and doubtiess 
some questions will not be settled without extensive review by 
the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. I notice in this report which was made to the 
Congress in relation to H. R. 8141 and S. 1606, introduced in 

December, 1927, the following appears: 

“With these many cases and these hundreds of millions of 
dollars involved, it is ridiculous to assume that the commission 
with only four accountants can make any real headway and 
enforce the law or can protect the public interest.” 

That seems to be in contradiction of the statement you have 
just made, does it not? 

Mr. Bonner. In regard to the possibility of getting help from 
the departments, do you mean? 

The CHARMAN. In regard to having adequate facilities for 
doing the work of the commission. 

Mr. Bonner. We have been making an investigation of just 
how much of this work can be done by the departments, and we 
find that a good part of it may be so done. I want to make this 
clear, that these accounts do not represent all the so-called 
holding company fees, promotion fees, and all that sort of thing. 
My judgment would be that not less than 80 per cent of all these 
construction accounts are clear-cut field expenditures for con- 
struction work which has undoubtedly been performed and are 
not subject to question. Perhaps as a maximum not over 20 
per cent might be in the shape of promotion fees, and for legal 
work done, and for general overhead work, for financing costs, 

which there may be some room for different interpre- 
tation under the act and as to the validity of the charge made 
for such items. And, of course, such will be questioned when 
proper. I should not want to venture an opinion now as to how 
much of the 20 per cent might be found not allowable in the 
investment accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN. When you say these construction costs may 
have been legitimate; do you assume that they have been 
legitimate, or do you take into consideration the organization 
of construction companies owned by the same companies that 
have the licenses? 

Mr. Bonner, Yes, sir; we take all of that into consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. And also the interrelated profits between one 
company and another? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. And any part of that account that might 
be in doubt would be certainly included in the 20 per cent I have 
in mind. 


Senator GLENN. We had a specific case here yesterday in which 
it appeared that about one-half, or 50 per cent, of the cost of the 
project was in overhead and construction company expense and 
financing expense. I have forgotten the name of the company. 
Do you recall, Mr. Chairman? 


I might say in this connection, Mr. President, that prac- 
tically every member of the committee participated in the 
inquiry and interrogated Mr. Bonner, particularly evincing 
their disagreement with the views expressed by him which 
I have just read. 


Senator WHEELER. That was the Dixie Construction Co., I believe. 

Senator GLENN. Do you recall that case, Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. I am not familiar with that case. 

Senator WHEELER. That was the Alabama Power Co., I believe, 
and not the Dixie Construction Co. 

The CHARMAN. No; it was a case up in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bonner. I know that there has been no such case tried as 
yet. 

Senator Hastincs. As I recall it has not been brought to the 
attention of the commission as yet. 

The CHARMAN. That is true. It was H. D. Walbridge & Co., or 
something of that kind, was it not, Mr. Green? 

Mr, GREEN. Yes, sir; some name like that. 

Senator WHEELER. It was an application that is pending before 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. Bonner. Oh! And this was a prelicense expense claim? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. It might very readily happen that 50 per cent of 
the amount included in a prelicense expense claim would be sub- 
ject to question, but that prelicense expense claim is ordinarily a 
very small part of the final cost, very obviously. 

Senator WHEELER. Of course. 

Senator GLENN. For instance, as I recall the testimony, and here 
is something about it: 

“The CHAmMax. I remember Mr. Russell saying something on 
yesterday about $700,000. What case was that? / 
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“Mr. Kinc. That $700,000 was in a somewhat different category. 
I think what Mr. Russell referred to were some payments, or rather 
some charges, by the Clarion River Power Co, to the plant invest- 
ment account of a project up in Pennsylvania on the Clarion 
River.” 

And then the discussion continued and Mr. King said this: 

“ Here are some items that the bankers proposed to charge to the 
investment in that project: 

Services securing contract with General Construction Corpora- 
tion for construction of plants, $200,000.” 

“The Walbridge Co. controlled that General Construction Cor- 
poration. And these are all charges made by these bankers: 

Services securing contract with Penn Public Service Corpora- 
tion to purchase output of plant, $200,000.’ ” 

Now, it appears that this Penn Public Service Corporation was 
a subsidiary of the other company. In other words, they were 
charging one of their companies $200,000 for securing a contract 
with themselves. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Bonner. I am not aware of the details of that case, Senator. 
But I want to say this, that any observations by members of the 
staff of the Federal Power Commission as to that particular case 
are quite premature at this time, because that company has not 
even filed a sworn statement of its costs that is to be claimed in 
that project as yet. I think that was based upon some pre- 
liminary statement that might have been offered, and a personal 
interpretation of that statement, without any hearing or any 
evidence of the company’s side being produced. 

Senator GLENN. What has been your general attitude upon 
charges of that kind, where one corporation makes a charge for 
securing a contract with another corporation, both controlled by 
the same people? 

Mr. Bonner. That will be entirely a matter to be settled in a 
legal way. 


Mr. Bonner does not appear to have any views at all 
about that. 


Senator GLENN. I know; but the question I am asking is this: 
What has been your general attitude about it, upon charges of 
that kind? 

Mr. Bonner. It has not been up to me to assume any attitude, 
because we have not had a case up for issue involving such a 
matter. 

Senator GLENN. You have never had a case of that kind? 

Mr. BONNER. No, sir. 

Senator GLENN. Not before the Federal Power Commission since 
you have been with it? 

Mr. Bonner. I think there are now four cases that have been 
reported by the accounting department for certain disallowances, 
and I think some of the proposed disallowances involve matters 
of that kind. I pass those on out to the company proposing the 
disallowances, and upon receiving their protest we set them down 


for hearing, and we will get the facts, and those facts will de- 


termine what we will do. 

Senator GLENN. I have no doubt you will get the facts. But 
what will you do when you get the facts? If you have a case of 
this kind, what will you do? 

Mr. Bonner. We have not had a case of that kind. All of the 
cases that have been settled have been settled by agreement. 

Senator Pixx. How about the Clarion River Power Co.? 

Mr. Bonner. That project has been built. 

Senator PINE. Don't you think that is the time to determine 
these matters while the application for license is pending? 

Mr. Bonner. I think the time certainly to get information about 
costs is while the construction is going on, and not depend upon 
going back to some paper record after the thing has been com- 
pleted. 

Senator Puve. Those are preconstruction costs, as I understand it. 

Senator Hastrncs. Some of them are. 

Senator GLENN. I should like to call attention to two or three 
other items here. It goes on to say: 

“That Penn Public Service Corporation was controlled by the 
Walbridge people. This local company further agreed to take 
the output of this project upon the representations of the Wal- 
en Co., and for that service H. D. Walbridge & Co. charged 

Now, that makes $500,000. There is $300,000 for again persuad- 
ing themselves. But I continue reading: 

“The CHAIRMAN, In other words, that $300,000 was simply for 
getting them to sign the contract to take the output? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Hastincs. And was a corporation which they con- 
trolled? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

“Senator GLENN. Then, as a matter of fact, they persuaded 
themseives to do it? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir: 

“To guarantee payment of principal and interest of Clarion 
River Power Co.’s bonds, $200,000.” 

So they charged $200,000, and this is the third charge, for guar- 
anteeing bonds of another one of their companies that they con- 
trolled. And then, although this makes $700,000, that is not all: 

Expense in connection with issuance of securities by Clarion 
River Power Co. and familiarizing local investors with the market 
for the Clarion River development, $294,102.80.” 

And then there is this further charge: 
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“Total charges by H. D. Walbridge & Co. for services and ex- 
penses, $2,214,000.” 

Now, has your organization, or have you personally, any atti- 
tude upon charges of this character? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Senator GLENN. What is it? 

Mr. Bonner. Simply to determine them upon the basis of the 
facts and the law. 

Senator GLENN. But that does not mean anything. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it means that everybody will get justice. 

Senator GLENN. Do you think that these charges are justified? 

Mr. Bonner. I would want to know the facts. 

Senator GLENN. But I am asking you to assume for the pur- 
pose of my question that these facts are substantiated. Would 
you approve such charges as these as charges upon which the 
public must pay a return? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, Senator, you understand that in these ac- 
counts we have nothing to do with rate of return. 

Senator GLENN. Well, I know that they do affect the rate of 
return if they go into the construction cost. . 

Senator DILL. Mr. Bonner, why not answer Senator Glenn's 
question, assuming to be true these facts as stated here, would 
you favor allowing them? 

Mr. Bonner, I would not want to give a curbstone opinion on 
that. 

Senator GLENN. This is not asking for a curbstone opinion. 

Mr. BONNER. I think it is, 

Senator GLENN. This is a body of the Senate of the United 
States, and you are here before us on oath. You are not on a 
curbstone now. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, I do not know the facts. 

Senator GLENN. But I say, assuming these to be the facts as 
they are presented here. 

Mr. Bonner. You want me to assume these to be facts? 

Senator GLENN. Yes; I want you to assume that these are the 
facts as stated here, then do you approve a charge such as this? 
Do you understand my question? 

Mr. Bonner. I am not sure that I understand what your issue 
is now. Do you mean as to whether the board might properly 
allow as net investment charges made by one company to its 
subsidiary, simply a paper charge on the books between the two 
companies? 

Senator GLENN. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. That certainly could not be allowed as a proper 
charge on investment. 


Finally Senator GLENN has obtained an answer. 


Senator Hastrncs. In other words, that these two companies, 
both controlled by the same people, are in the position that one 
makes a charge of $200,000 for getting the other to enter into 
some sort of agreement whereby no responsibility is involved, 
you would not allow that charge of $200,000? 

Mr. Bonner. No, sir; certainly not, if there is no service or 
value rendered. 

Senator GLENN. There may be some service, or claim of service, 
but here are the facts; Here is one organization controlling a lot 
of subsidiaries, and they get one of their subsidiaries to contract 
with another and a couple of hundred thousand dollars, 
and they get another subsidiary to guarantee some bonds of one 
of their companies; you have had enough experience to know 
generally the nature of such charges, have you not? 

Mr. Bonner. We have seen a lot of them, and sometimes the 
contentions of one side are right and sometimes the contentions 
of the other side are right. 


In the same way, Mr. President, the witness, Mr. Bonner, 
fenced with questions addressed to him as to who recom- 
mended him for the position of executive secretary of the 
commission. The matter is of no great importance except 
to show that in exactly the same way, the witness, Mr. 
Bonner, endeavored to evade the questions which were 
addressed to him by the committee. ; 


Senator WHEELER. Mr. Russell testified here the other day 
before the committee, and I think the committee is interested 
in it, to the effect that just prior to the time when he had been 
selected as attorney, or just after he had been selected but before 
he got his commission, that you called, him over to the Federal 
Power Commission and told him that you wanted him to get in 
touch with or to meet some of the representatives of Electric 
Bond & Share. What about that? 

Senator DILL. Or he said power companies. 

Senator WHEELER. Yes. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Bonner. I think it was something along this line, Sena- 
tor 

Senator WHEELER (interposing). Well, can you answer that 
question? Did you call Mr. Russell over there and tell him that 
you wanted him to meet with the representatives of the power 
companies? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Russell was spending more or less time over 
at the office of the Federal Power Commission prior to his actual 
detail there, and I think possibly I might have asked him to 
e over a time or two when we had something to discuss over 

ere. 


It will be observed that this was no answer at all to the 
question addressed to him. 
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Senator WHEELER. We want to get the facts and to know what 
is the truth about that matter. That is the only interest I have. 
Iam not asking these questions except in so far as the committee 
wants to know what the facts are. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand. 

Senator WHEELER. Now, Mr, Russell's testimony, as I recall it, 
was to the effect that after he came over there he met Mr. 
Leighton, who represents Electric Bond & Share, he said, and other 
power interests; is that correct? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Leighton does handle a lot of the work for 
Electric Bond & Share in so far as their contracts with the 
Federal Power Commission are concerned. 

Senator WHEELER. And that in your presence Mr. Leighton then 
started in to say to Mr. Russell, in substance, that he wanted 
Russell to tell Mr. King how he should handle the accounting 
department? 

Mr, Bonner. I do not recall that Mr. Leighton ever said any- 
thing of the kind. As I recall, Mr. Leighton came to see me some 
time within a couple of weeks, perhaps, before I was definitely 
assigned to the position I am now in and made some complaints 
about the cumbersome accounting methods of the Federal Power 
Commission and the considerable cost that they were placing on the 
companies on account of aimless consideration of matters. He said 
that they would first ask for one thing and when the companies 
at more or less expense and trouble would get it up and furnish 
it, they would then ask for another thing, and the companies 
would have to spend a lot of money and get that up, and then it 
would not be used. And, as I recall it, I told Mr. Leighton that 
this new attorney would be largely in charge of that work, and 
that he should pass on his complaints to him, which, as I recall, 
was done. 

Senator PINE. But what we want to know is this: What did 
Mr. Leighton say to Mr. Russell in your presence? 

Mr. Bonner. As near as I can recall, all that Mr. Leighton did 
say was to outline some of the troubles that he had had in the 
past in getting intelligent action by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in regard to requests or instructions, to get them to tell 
exactly what they wanted, and not to get trouble-making requests 
for information that was not wanted or not needed; and he was 
complaining about the auditing being too meticulous, that they 
had been wasting time going into minor details that did not 
result in anything at all. 

Senator PINE. And did you agree with Mr. Leighton that the 
auditing department of the Federal Power Commission had been 
too meticulous? 

Mr. Bonner. I do; yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. You feel that Mr. King has been entirely too 
meticulous in checking up these accounts of the power companies? 

Mr. Bonner. In certain projects that have come to my attention 
in the reports of the auditors they have gone too much into de- 
tail. And we have issued to Mr. King instructions to try to cut 
the corners on a lot of that kind of work. 

Senator WHEELER. Now, what particular projects have you in 
mind? 

Mr, Bonner. Well, I have one that just came to my attention 
yesterday. It is a project which uses a Government dam down 
on the Kentucky River in Kentucky. It is rather a small project 
and rather a low dam, and I think the total investment in the 
project is something like $530,000. The auditor went down there 
and spent a lot of time going over the books, and finally came 
back with a recommendation something to this effect: One thing 
that he found was that there was a truck—— 

Senator DILL (interposing). What was that? 

Mr. Bonner. An automobile truck that was on the job when 
licensed. And the price of the license tag, amounting to about 
$16, was charged against that particular project, whereas the 
truck was only on the project three months, I believe he said, 
and then was moved away to another project. The auditor recom- 
mended that the proportionate time which the truck had not 
been used on that project should not be allowed. In other 
words, that the price of the license tag should only be $4 as 
charged to this job instead of $16. 

Then there was another item of that kind, about two engineers 
or construction superintendents, and I forget which, who were 
brought down from some project in Wisconsin at a total cost of 
about $47. The auditor took the position and recommended that 
the item be decreased in the amount that it would have cost to 
get these men to headquarters from the jobs that they were on; 
in other words, that the charge from the job they were taken 
from to Chicago should be charged to that job, and only a charge 
from Chicago to the Kentucky job be charged to that Kentucky 
project. There was another item of the same kind where the 
auditor recommended a disallowance of $4.50 on account of the 
fact that there had been a mirror purchased for the job, and it 
came broken, and in getting it replaced it was charged again. 
The auditor recommended that the account be reduced by that 
amount of $4.50. I told Mr. King that in spending our time 
going down to that detail on a lot of these jobs was wasting 
public money. 


That indicates something about the nature of the attitude 
this witness took toward that matter. But these subjects 
engaged the attention of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean], a member of the committee. I read from page 122, 
interrupting Mr. Bonner: 


Now, the next thing, about sending your auditors out. You 
send them out to audit the accounts of these companies, and 
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they may only find, as you have illustrated in one case, that an 
automobile license was charged at $16 and that they only ought 
to have charged $4. But the auditor must go through the books 
from to end and get the balances, so that all these little 
things ought to show up. Therefore, if he reports on these things, 
that is not a waste of time. That merely shows that he has made 
a thorough examination of those books; isn't that true? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. But the thing you are objecting to, you 
want them to take some short cuts and skip over it? 

Mr. Bonner. To go ahead with it. 

Senator Kean. And that would not be a full and complete audit 
of the books. 

Mr. Bonner. It would be sufficient to determine in general the 
good faith of the accounts, and would come pretty close to deter- 
mining what was the proper amount to be allowed in the capital 
account. 


The Senator from Montana comes back to the Pennsyl- 
vania matter: 


Senator WHEELER. Now, as to the project up in Pennsylvania 
that Senator GLENN called attention to: Mr. King prepared 
the figures on that project, did he not? He went over that and 
made certain recommendations in reference to it. 


Again, at page 107: 


Senator WacGner. In the course of your statement you stated 
that there was danger of retarding progress of these water-power 
companies, if I understood you correctly, because of governmental 
persecution. You must have had in mind some very definite 
acts of persecution. Can you relate to us now the kind of per- 
secution which the Government has been guilty of against these 
water-power utilities? 

Mr. Bonner. I did not say “governmental persecution,” Sen- 
ator. 

Senator WHEELER. But you said persecution. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. z 

Senator WAGNER. All right. What has been the nature of that 
persecution? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it is just that any hydroelectric project that 
is started now seems to get into endless controversy; that is 80 
discouraging to the people promoting it that they are begin- 
ning to think what is the use. 

Senator Wacner. What particular companies have you in mind? 
Had you in mind the instance of the Insull companies? 

Mr. Bonner. No; I do not know much about that Insull Co. 

Senator WacNnrer. What companies have been persecuted? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I think that a lot of this newspaper pub- 
licity that has been handed out in regard to the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. borders on on. The company has complained 
and they seem to feel it severely, and they have asked the com- 
mission to give them a hearing at the earliest possible time. I 
think the same is true of the Alabama Power Co. and some 
others, 

Senator Wacner. Well, what particular persecution has the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. been subjected to? 

Mr. Bonner. All these irresponsible newspaper statements, 
made in regard to the so-called padding of their investment 
account at Niagara Falls. 

Senator Wacner. Well, while we are on that subject I will say 
that I understand they deny that there was any of this padding 
that has been stated before the committee. May I ask you if 
you know anything about the assets of the Niagara Falls Power 
Co.? Have you ascertained them for the purpose of issuing a 
permit to them to operate? 

Mr. Bonner. No, sir, 

Senator WacNER. Well, isn’t that a prerequisite? 

Mr. Bonner. No, sir. 

Senator WacnerR. When was the license issued to the company? 

Mr. Bonnenr. I think about 1921, or possibly early in 1922. 

Senator Wacner. Before that license was issued was there a 
valuation of their property? 

Mr. Bonner. No, sir; not by the commission. It has not been 
done yet. 

Sener Wacner. Is not the Federal Power Commission required 
to do that? 

Mr. Bonner. Not before a license is issued; no, sir. 

Senator Wacner. Well, at any time thereafter? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. And that is what the question is about 
now, and what the company wants to have the hearing before the 
commission about, to settle about that valuation. 

Senator Wacner. How long has this valuation been going on of 
their properties? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I do not think it has been started yet. As I 
understand it, and I am not very familiar with that case, for 
as you understand that is here in the East and my work has 
been mostly in the West, and all I know about this development 
has been gained since I have been here. I have been trying 
to find some means of stirring up action on the Niagara Falls 
case. 


It will be borne in mind, Mr. President, that Mr. Russell 
told us that he went to Mr. Bonner to request him to make 
a demand upon the Niagara Falls Power Co. and its sub- 
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sidiary companies to permit an examination of the books, 
and Mr. Bonner refused to issue the demand for permission 
to look at the books. 


I understand they started at one time to make a valuation and 
then held back on it. It seemed that the War Department engi- 
neers were going to make it, and there was some reason, on ac- 
count of the complexity of the proposition and some very involved 
legal questions, that it was put off in favor of going ahead with 
work more susceptible of progress. 

CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Bonner. I think along in December the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. filed a protest with the commission and implied that 
the criticism and the press material was coming out of the com- 
mission's office, and they demanded an immediate hearing in order 
to clear up the reflections thereby made on their integrity. 

Senator Wacner. Was there any press information coming out 
of the commission's office alleging a padding of accounts by the 
Niagara Falls Power Co.? 

Mr. Bonner. It certainly was not given out officially. 

Senator Wacner. But was any coming out at all? 

Mr. Bonner. I think it originated in the commission's office. 

Senator Wacner. With whom? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I imagine that Mr. Russell or Mr. King can 
tell you more about that. We have not been able to find out. It 
has been denied by everybody in the office. 

Senator WHEELER. Is there any reason why these records that 
are filed, these prelicense costs, should not be made public? 

Mr. Bonner. Absolutely not. 

Senator WHEELER. Well, then, if they were made public and they 
were published, how could there be any persecution if they just 
published the facts? 

Mr. Bonner. Oh, it was the interpretation put on those claims, 
and not the claims themselves. 

Senator WHEELER. Then, as I understand it, if Senator WAGNER 
will pardon me, what you are contending is that the persecution 
has been by the newspapers who made the claim by having mis- 
interpreted the claim; is that it? 

Mr. Bonner. That may be, or a part of it. 

Senator Wacner. In what way have these newspaper articles re- 
tarded the progress of the Niagara Falls Power Co.? 

Mr. Bonner. I do not know that they have retarded their 
progress any. It is just a case of the company being insistent 
now that the commission shall go ahead and do something quickly, 
so that they will not be subject to future attacks of that kind, 
and to get the question settled. 

Senator Wacner. I understood you to say that one of the things 
you were very apprehensive about was that this persecution the 
public utilities were subjected to would retard development of 
water power. That is what I am trying to have you support, if 
you can, by facts. You must undoubtedly have had in mind, 
when you gave us that conclusion, some facts upon which to base 
it. Now, are there any other facts as to persecution that you have 
in mind, in addition to the newspaper articles? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; I think there are. I could get you up quite 
a statement on that. 

The CHAMAN. I can not hear the witness. He does not speak 
up SONG SOBER 00 Tuak, SE VNO 

ear. 


Mr. Bonner. I am sorry, Senator. 

Senator Wacner. Can you tell us offhand now? 

Mr. Bonner. I would not want to say it offhand now. 

Senator WacNer. But you did make that general statement, did 
you not? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wacner. Didn't you expect somebody would inquire 
about the specific things you had in mind, in what way that 
persecution has taken place? 

Mr. Bonner. It can be backed up. 

Senator WAGNER. Aren't you prepared to back it up now? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, what more do you want, other than the in- 
stances I have cited as samples? 

Senator WAGNER. You have stated that these attacks have 
retarded progress of water-power development. Now, so far as 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. is concerned, it is just this one inci- 
dent you referred to which you know has not retarded the prog- 
ress of that company. It is in very good financial condition so 
far as I know, and has not stopped operating. Is there any other 
company that you have in mind which has been subjected to per- 
secution? I do not want to continue this inquiry if you say you 
are not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; I think so. I had a conversation not long ago 
with the commission’s representative out in Utah in connection 
with the accounting that is going on there. He said it was pretty 
discouraging to the company and that he thought out in that 
country if things were going to continue as they are that these 
attacks on power companies would mean that they would prob- 
ably go to steam rather than water power out there. The same 
thing is true in Alabama and in Georgia. I have had statements 
made to me that down there the persecution they suffer in regard 
to water-power development is going to cause them to prefer 
steam to water power, 
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I read, in conclusion, from pages 116 and 117 of the 
testimony, as follows: 


Senator DILL. I want to call attention to a letter of October 
9 written to you by Mr. King calling attention to the long delay 
in the valuation of the Niagara Falls project, and your reply of 
October 29, in which you say that you think that matter should 
be postponed still further. You say that “I was under the 
impression we had already agreed the best course would be to 
defer action in this case for a time.” 

And, as you point out, it is one of the most complicated cases 
pending; that the procedure is going to be complicated; and you 
say under the circumstances it seems important to give priority 
to other cases less involved. What other cases are more important? 

Mr. Bonner. I think there are many that are fully as important. 

Sendtor DILL. Is there any other case where they claim a 
$30,000,000 valuation for the use of water? 

Mr. Bonner. No; I do not think there is. 

Senator DILL. Isn't it extremely important that that question 
be decided at an early date so that we may have a basis for 
valuation? = 


Mr. Bonner. There is a lot of work pending. My idea is that 
we should get into the jobs that we can make progress on, and 
that one as complicated as Niagara can just as well be let go 
until we can get some principles established. 

Senator DILL. Isn't it the very place to establish the principles? 

Mr. Bonner. No. That won't establish any principles at all. 
That Niagara Falls case is completely different from practically any 
other case. 

. . * * . * * 


Senator Wacner. But it is the use of the water that is the valu- 
able thing. That is what generates electricity. But we will not 
go into that. You state that another one of the things which 
has retarded progress of public utilities is this—the talk of 
“fancied padding.” Will you tell me what you mean by that? 

Mr. BONNER. This premature decision as to whether the accounts 
have been padded or not. I claim, Senator, that you can not tell 
and that it is not fair to anybody to claim there are padded 
accounts until you get all the evidence in and have that evidence 
considered and make some fair decision. 

Senator WAGNER. That is true. Is that what you mean by 
fancied padding? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. President, I think this testimony clearly discloses, as 
stated by the Senator from New Jersey, that the action of 
Messrs. King and Russell was exactly such as the Congress 
of the United States expected from them, and that the atti- 
tude of Mr. Bonner was distinctly contrary to the public 
interest. 

Mr. President, as a conclusion to my remarks I desire to 
submit and ask that there be incorporated in the RECORD 
certain tables containing information of value in connection 
with the general subject. These were prepared by Miss 
Ruth Finney. I assume no responsibility for their accuracy, 
although I believe them to be accurate. 

The first is a list of the companies whose accounts have 
been questioned, and the aggregate amount of the items 
questioned, the aggregate of the whole, as stated by me yes- 
terday, being $110,182,280. f 

The next table is a list of typical items questioned by the 
accounting division, which is, in a way, a summary of a 
report which will be found in the hearings of the committee, 
volume 2, commencing at page 170. 

The next is a statement of the New River case, which has 
had some attention from the press. 

The next is a tabulation entitled Centralization of 
Power,” showing the percentage of the total electrical power 
controlled by the larger combinations. 

The next is entitled Extent of Movement of Interstate 
Power,” showing that the amount of power transferred from 
one State to another is constantly increasing. 

The next is something of the story of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. ; 

The next is entitled “ Connection of Electric Bond & Share 
and General Electric.” 

The next is something of the story of the American Gas 
& Electric Co. 

The next has some reference to the commission’s investi- 
gation. 

I ask that these tables be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 
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Summary of Federal Power Commission project accounts ques- 
tioned by William V. King 


(Taken from pt. 2 of hearings before Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 71st Cong., 2d sess., Investiga- 
tion of Federal Regulation of Power. Table on p. 169) 


Company: Amount questioned 
Alabama Power Co 5 $4, 415, 033 
Carolina Power & Light 522, 919 
Chelan Blectric: . ð ͤ — 852, 167 
Clarion River Power (later increased to 

5,387,000 nah es ee 5, 259, 736 
Columbus Electric & Power Co 8. 040 
Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power Co 500, 000 
Empire District Electric COo———— 82,319 
Lexington Water Power naea 456, 007 
Minnesota Power & Light 769, 105 
Niagara Falls Power Co. (figures not in summary 

but in memorandum following; Power Commis- 

sion not been able to examine books) 284, 500, 000 
Northern Connecticut Power CO 1, 050, 000 
Northern States Power CO No estimate. 
Northwestern Power & Light 108, 025 
Pacific:Gas & Hlectrie 2 „„7yè 562, 238 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 759, 413 
Rocky Mountain Power 65, 088 
Savannah River Electric Co 143, 922 
Susquehanna Power CO 4, 156, 578 
Union Electric Light & Power CO 379, 402 
Washington Irrigation & Development Co 4, 954, 289 

!! ß eremeeeenr aie 110, 182, 280 


Typical items questioned by the Accounting Division 
Alabama Power Co. (p. 170, pt. 2, same hearings) : 
Payments to J. T. Newcomb (lobbyist) )) 
Payments to Henry J. Pierce (lobbyist) for services at 
Washington during pendency of Federal water-power 
wg ae Bee , 
Traveling expenses of officers and employees of power 
company to Washington and other eastern points.. 17, 000 

Chelan Electric Co. (p. 75, pt. 1, same hearings) : 

The company claims an allowance for interest paid during the 
prelicense period, totaling $859,000. This is 78 per cent of the total 
claimed to have been actually paid for all the properties pur- 
chased by or for Chelan Electric Co. up to the date of the license. 
No evidence has been presented to show that $516,000 of additional 
interest has been paid or is intended to be paid.” 

Susquehanna Power Co., Conowingo project (p. 76, pt. 1, same 
hearings) : 

Four companies in Maryland and Pennsylvania involved. They 
claimed $9,000,000 for prelicense costs. Public Service Commissions 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland and the Federal Power Commission 
have worked jointly in examining accounts. They found $7,246,- 
832 appearing on books as costs and reported that only $3,090,253 
of this appeared to be actual legitimate cost.” 

Clarion River Power Co. (p. 77, pt. 1, same hearings) : 

Company claims expenditure of $11,032,816. In this memoran- 
dum Accountant King questioned items totaling $5,259,736. Later, 
in a final report made to the Power Commission in August, 1930, 
King questioned items totaling $6,387,000. In this report he called 
attention to expenditure of $144 for $3 ‘scarves,’ supposedly 
neckties, purchased at Vantine’s, in New York, and given to the 
company’s guests at the party it gave to celebrate opening of the 
Piney project, in Pennsylvania. 

“Other notable items questioned. 

“The company was controlled, during time of construction, by 
H. D. Walbridge Co., New York bankers. This company also owned 
the Penn Public Service Corporation, a utility company; a real 
estate company, and the General Construction Co.” 

Memorandum prepared by King, page 77, says: 

“The expenditures on actual construction work appear to be 
approximately $4,360,000. To this is added a supervision fee of 
$400,000 paid to an engineering firm employed by General Con- 
struction Co.; reservoir lands, $153,000; interest, $754,000, and other 
miscellaneous items, making a total of $5,773,000. To this amount 
which probably represents the maximum of actual legitimate con- 
struction costs is added $451,000 par value of stock issued to J. R. 
Paull for promotion and for preliminary investigations; $2,214,000 
par value of stock issued to H. D. Walbridge Co. for services, and 
$2,595,000 to General Construction Corporation for services and 
expenses. 

“Of the total charged for ‘services’ of H. D. Walbridge Co., 
$1,119,000 is for engineering services and exploration work, a part 
in connection with two other projected developments, $200,000 is 
a fee for securing a contract with General Construction Corpora- 
tion which Walbridge & Co. controlled, $300,000 is a fee for secur- 
ing from Penn Public Service Corporation, which Walbridge & Co. 
controlled, a contract to purchase the output of the plant when 
constructed, $200,000 is a fee for securing a contract with the 
same company to guarantee payment of principal and interest on 
Clarion River Power Co.’s bonds, and $294,000 is for expenses in 
connection with issuance of securities.” 

Niagara Falls Power Co. (details on p. 71, vol. 1, same hearings, 
and on pp. 175 to 179, pt. 2, same hearings) : 


+ Approximate, 
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“The commission has never been allowed to examine the com- 
pany's books, and as a result the accounting division has not been 
able to secure adequate information about questionable charges. 
It was the Niagara Falls Power Co. which brought pressure to 
bear to have deleted certain pages discussing its company from the 
report King prepared for submission to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, when attempt was made to 
secure more accountants. O. C. Merrill testified (p. 276, pt. 2, same 
hearings) that he gave an advance copy of this memorandum to 
Paul Wooten of the McGraw-Hill Co. (newspaper man) who 
allowed it to fall accidentally into the hands of an official of his 
company, who told the Niagara Falls Power Co. what it contained. 
The sections pertaining to this company and to Clarion River, and 
several other companies, were deleted at that time, but were 
presented to the Senate committee at the hearings from which I 
am quoting, in February, 1930. 

Cumberland Hydroelectric Power Co. 
hearings) : 

“Items questioned total $500,000. 

“Half of this is the obligation of Cumberland River Power Co. 
to advance moneys to the Kentucky State Park Commission for 
purchase of lands at Cumberland Falls for park purposes. Con- 
sidered a proper cost if and to the extent paid in the future. 

“The remainder is the obligation of the company to issue stock 
to Middle West Utilities Co. and Cumberland Hydroelectric Power 
Co., 30,000 shares. This appears to be an arbitrary promotion fee 
for alleged services of promoters and officers of Middle West 
Utilities Co.” 

Lexington Water Power Co. (p. 174, pt. 2): 

“Items questioned total $456,007. They include an arbitrary 
payment of $150,000 to W. S. Barstow & Co. for services and an 
arbitrary payment to Murray and Flood for services, also of 
$150,000. 

“W. S. Murray is the intimate friend of George Otis Smith, and 
has been for years. It was Murray and Flood who made the 
unfavorable report on Ontario power, which was financed by power 
companies, the Trade Commission found. Murray was also selected 
by George Otis Smith to make his superpower survey between 
Boston and Washington.” 

Minnesota Power & Light (pp. 174 and 175, pt. 2): 

Items questioned total $769,114. 

“This is an Electric Bond & Share company. Funds for con- 
struction were obtained from the sale of notes by Pike Rapids 
Power Co. (original name of licensee). These were all purchased 
by American Power & Light, a holding company which controlled 
the licensee, when some of them had been outstanding a very 
short time. Had the notes been outstanding for their entire term 
the interest at 7 per cent plus the discount of 10 per cent would 
have made the cost to the licensee for the construction funds 
approximately 9 per cent per annum. But it appears that the 
company paid American Power & Light 1644 per cent per annum 
for its funds. The total charge for interest and discount was 
$475,172, which is 15.97 per cent of the cost of the project. It 
would appear that the charge for discount was hardly justified. 

“A construction fee of $92,289 was paid Phoenix Utility Co., 
which is also controlled by Electric Bond & Share. This fee is 
believed to represent largely, if not entirely, a profit to Electric 
Bond & Share not properly includable in the cost of the project.” 


NEW RIVER CASE 


Overnight the book value of Appalachian Electric Power Co., the 
company which is seeking a minor-part license for this project, 
was written up 92 per cent and securities were issued on the basis 
of the increased valuation, according to Trade Commission testi- 
mony, in volume 22, utilities investigation, Asel R. Colbert, witness. 

This company has already been exempted from regulation by 
the Virginia regulating commission. If the Power Commission 
grants its request for a minor-part license, it will be freed of all 
Federal regulation also. The chairman of the Virginia commission 
appeared before the new Federal power commissioners and asked 
them to reconsider the decision of the old board and issue a 
minor-part license on the day the Senate voted on the motion to 
reconsider confirmation of Smith, Garsaud, and Draper. 

This is the company also in which Stanford University, of which 
Ray Lyman Wilbur is president, has a large stock investment. 

Appalachian Electric Power was formed by a merger of three 
companies in 1926. Its common stock is all owned by American 
Gas & Electric Co., which has electric bond and share affiliations. 

To obtain control American Gas & Electric bought the stock of 
three predecessor companies and then conveyed them through an 
intermediary to the new Appalachian Electric Power Co. 

The cost to American Gas & Electric was $62,690,900. It bought 
them on March 30, 1926. On March 31, 1926, the book value of 
these three companies with their physical properties was carried 
by American Gas & Electric at $72,621,455. 

On April 1, 1926, the next day, this same property was carried 
on the books of the Appalachian Electric Power Co., to which it 
had been transferred, in the amount of $139,039,648. 

This was an increase of $66,418,192, or 92 per cent. 

At once Appalachian Electric Power Co, issued and assumed 
funded debt amounting to $70,115,000. It had set aside $5,000,000 
to apply on the debt, leaving a net funded debt of $65,115,000. 
That made the debt closely approximate the fixed capital of the 
company before the write up took place, the commission points 
out. 


(p. 178, pt. 2, same 
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Among subsidiaries of the Appalachfan Co. is Kentucky & 
West Virginia Power Co. This company reported to the Kentucky 
Tax Commission in March, 1926, that while its book amount of 
fixed capital was $14,546,067 the actual value was only $6,136,834, 
or only 42 per cent of the amount recorded. 

The Trade Commission's examiner reported after examination of 
Appalachian Electric Power that “ predecessor companies had at 
least $34,000,000 included in their fixed capital accounts as un- 
classified fixed capital.” 

“The companies have not permitted an examination which will 
show details,” he said. It may be that at least a part of this 
unclassified fixed capital represents appreciation previously re- 
corded on predecessor companies’ accounts.” 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 
(Table prepared by H. S. Raushenbush for the committee on coal 
and power) 

Seventeen holding companies control 85 per cent of the Nation's 
power. The two biggest companies control 34 per cent of the 
total. The four biggest control 51 per cent of the total. The first 
two work together very closely and have some interconnection. 
Following is the list: 


Per cent 
Dung Corpora hon xx .. 18. 80 
Electric Bond & Share - 15.26 
FBC 10. 40 
North Aen. 7. 13 
ee eae DOA A AAA AAE 4. 78 
Standard: G eee. 4. 51 
Southern California Edison 3.00 
Pacific’ Gas: & Hector 2. 89 
SONG) 85, , e A A 2. 82 
TRON RAON sie woes a a soos sess aa A A oars 2. 66 


Changes may have occurred in 1930. 


EXTENT OF MOVEMENT OF INTERSTATE POWER 


[From Federal Trade Commission report to the Senate, made | 
January 5, 1931] 
Total electricity generated in 1929, 94,703,518,938 kilowatt- 


urs. 

Total electricity consumed in 1929, 80,955,774,769 kilowatt- 
hours, 

Ratio of outward movement across State lines to energy gen- 
erated was 15.18 per cent. 

Ratio of inward movement across State lines to energy con- 
sumed was 19.64 per cent. 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
(Exhibit 4587, vols. 23-24) 


All figures from Federal Trade Commission report on utility’ 
corporations, volumes 23 and 24 and volume 25. 

The company’s investments are more than $600,000,000. 

The company controls four major holding companies, as follows: 
American Power & Light, National Power & Light, Electric Power & 
Light, American & Foreign Power Corporation. It is affiliated with 
the American Gas & Electric Co., giving it financial service. 

The four major holding companies own and control 57 oper- 
ating utilities in the United States, and 78 in foreign countries. 

The American companies are located in 26 States. They serve 
2,820 communities, The population reached by them is estimated 
at 8,766,000. 

The foreign companies are located in 12 different countries, 

While Electric Bond & Share insistently states that it does 
not own directly a majority of stock in the four major holding 
companies, the Trade Commission's report points out that under 
modern conditions of widely scattered ownership of corporation 
securities, absolute ownership by one organization or individual 
of a majority of outstanding voting stock is not necessary for 
control,” 

An illustration 


All of Carolina Power & Light’s common stock is held by 
National Power & Light. 

National Power & Light is controlled by 5,419,984 shares of 
common stock, of which 30.6 per cent is owned directly by Electric 
Bond & Share. However, individuals and corporations closely 
affiliated with Electric Bond & Share owned additional shares, so 
that practical control of National Power & Light by Electric Bond 
& Share interest was assured. 

Electric Bond & Share exercises its principal control of the 
companies in its group through supervision contracts which it 
executes with the companies. 

Through them it guides the financial, construction, and oper- 
ating practices of those companies. 

The officers of Electric Bond & Share serve as officers and direc- 
tors of both the holding and operating companies in the group. 
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T in 1929, 6 were 
officers or directors of Electric Bond & Share, 2 were directors of 
the holding companies organized and managed by Electric Bond 
& Share, 1 was a director of General Electric; another of General 
Electric Employees’ Securities Corporation; 1 apparently not di- 
rectly affiliated with Electric Bond & Share; and 3 were resident 
officers of Carolina Power & Light. 

Of the 12 officers of the company 6 were officers or employees of 
Electric Bond & Share living in New York, while 6 were resident in 
the community. 

In addition to the practice of having directors of Electric Bond & 
Share among the directors and officers of the operating companies, 
certain experienced officers and employees are designated as spon- 
sors for each company. One is a general sponsor with the experi- 
ence and with a breadth of duties akin to a general manager. 
Usually there is also an engineering sponsor. Occasionally there is 
a sponsor charged with accounting responsibilities. These sponsors 
keep intimately in touch with their companies. 

dney Z. Mitchell, who is chairman of the board of directors of 
Electric Bond & Share, is also chairman of the board of American 
Power & Light, National Power & noS Electric Power & Light. 
He is a director in 22 companies, 7 of them outside the Electric 
Bond & Share group. 

C. E. Groesbeck, president of Electric Bond & Share, is a director 
in 31 companies, including the 3 major holding companies. Of 
the 16 directors of Electric Bond & Share 14 are directors in other 
companies in the group. Nineteen officers of Electric Bond & Share 
also hold office in one or more other companies in the group. 

Electric Bond & Share derived, in 1927, 50.6 per cent of its an- 
nual income from fees for services, supervision and general serv- 
ices, construction, engineering, and special services. 

Reported gross annual earnings of companies from which fees 
were collected in 1927 were $211,727,406. The company limits its 
servicing to companies in which it has an investment interest. 

In 1927 it made a profit on its servicing activities of 105.4 per 
cent. The construction fee, at least, the commission finds “ is very 
largely a clear profit to Electric Bond & Share organization for its 
more or less valuable but intangible overhead relationship.” 

CONNECTION OF ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE AND GENERAL ELECTRIC 
{From Exhibit 4681, p. 840, vol. 25, utilities investigation] 


General Electric organized Electric Bond & Share in 1905 and 
controlled it 100 per cent until 1925. 

On December 29, 1924, Senator Norris introduced a resolution 
for investigation of the relationship between the two companies, 
and on December 30, 1924, the board of directors of the General 
Electric voted to divest itself of its stock holdings in Electric Bond 
& Share. 

The resolution was not passed until February, 1925, and it was 
not until then that the plans for divestment were carried out. 

General Electric organized Electric Bond & Share Securities Cor- 
poration with the same number of shares as General Electric and 
exchanged its holdings in Electric Bond & Share for stock of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Securities Corporation. This latter stock is 
distributed among the stockholders of General Electric, 

At the beginning identical stockholders controlled General Elec- 
tric, Electric Bond & Share, and Electric Bond & Share Securities 
Corporation. 

Twenty-one months later the Trade Commission found that: 

“There were outstanding 17,210,872 shares of common stock of 
the General Electric Co. and 1,802,870 shares of Electric Bond & 
Share Securities Corporation. The totals held by stockholders 
having holdings in each company were 5,375,163 shares of General 
Electric stock and 1,421,956 shares of Electric Bond & Share Securi- 
ties Corporation, or nearly 75 and 79 per cent, respectively. The 
2,542 holders of common stock common to both companies having 
over a hundred shares each had 52.5 per cent of the total General 
Electric stock outstanding, while 1,743 such stockholders with 
holdings in excess of 150 shares each had 52.9 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock of the Electric Bond & Share Securities 
Corporation.” 

In 1929 Electric Bond & Share and Electric Bond & Share Securi- 
ties Corporation merged to form the new Electric Bond & Share Co. 

While the number of holders of common stock of Electric Bond 
& Share Securities Corporation was 25,725 in 1926, the number of 
common-stock holders of the new Electric Bond & Share Co. was 
72,000 in April, 1930. 

This fact, together with the fact that “it is well known that 
the common stock of both the Electric Bond & Share and General 
Electric are heavily traded in,” the Trade Commission believes, “ to 
have importance with respect to the question whether there 
have been substantial changes in the extent of identity of stock- 
holders in these two companies, but in the absence of an actual 
comparison of the two lists of stockholders no certain inference 
can be made.” 

The commission points out also that the custom of having large 
blocks of stock held by brokers for their clients, and appearing 
only under the name of the broker, makes it impossible to tell 
the extent of this common ownership. 

Eighteen of the 25 directors of Electric Bond & Share at the 
present time held office also when the company was controlled 
by General Electric, so the management has been more or less 
unbroken in policy. 

The Trade Commission also calls attention to the fact that 
the articles of incorporation of Electric Bond & Share Securi- 
ties and the new Electric Bond & Share Co. contain provisions 
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authorizing these directors to assign any new issues of stock 
to anyone they see fit. It comments: 

“The above provisions have important relation to corporation 
control that was possessed by a small number of directors, the 
stockholders notwithstanding, inasmuch as it provided that if 
the capital stock of the corporation ever were increased, the then 
existing stockholders could claim no right to subscribe to any 
share or shares of such additional capital stock, but that the in- 
crease thereof could have been distributed by action of the board 
of directors to whomsoever they themselves (the directors) de- 
cided. For this reason, if there had been an effort made by out- 
side interests to acquire control of the Electric Bond & Share 
Securities Corporation, the board of directors could have issued 
such common stock to friendly interests as was necessary to 
maintain control. This provision, however, is not peculiar to the 
Electric Bond & Share group.” 

AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
From Exhibits in vol. 22, utilities investigation (Federal Trade) 


This is a holding company with 17 subsidiaries in 9 States. 

It is affiliated with Electric Bond & Share by reason of finan- 
cial supervision contracts. 

Its power lines have interconnections with the lines of the 
Insull, Doherty, United Gas Improvement, Byllesby, Philadelphia 
Electric, and other companies. 

Ten officers of the American Gas & Electric, living in New York 
City, constitute a majority on the boards of directors of every 
American Gas & Electric subsidiary except four, and these four are 
almost as completely controlled. 

Of 15 directors of American Gas & Electric, 7 are directors of one 
or more important companies in the Electric Bond & Share group. 

In one of the American Gas & Electric companies a million- 
dollar investment now controls stocks valued at $375,000,000. 

One hundred and thirty-five stockholders of American Gas & 
Electric now hold 60.47 per cent of the stock. The remaining 39.53 
per cent is held by 12,000 owners. 

In the past 13 years American Gas & Electric has made 280 
per cent profit on fees charged for engineering, management, and 
financial service to its subsidiaries. In other words, 74 cents of 
every dollar charged for service was profit. (Testimony of John 
Bickley, Trade Commission examiner, p. 145, vol. 22.) 

One subsidiary, Ohio Power Co., paid, in 1929, for engineering 
services, $316,392 more than the entire cost of furnishing this 
service to all 17 subsidiaries. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


In addition to showing the extent and control of utility hold- 
ing es and their subsidiaries, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation has revealed the following two major abuses: 

First, appreciation, or “ write-ups” in stock values. In many 
cases the companies manage to make these inflated values the 
basis for security issues and rate returns, but not for taxation. 

Appreciations so far disclosed total, in the testimony so far 
printed, $324,000,000. Other write-ups have been testified to in 
exhibits now available at the commission but not readily accessible 
in printed form. 

The $324,000,000 is divided as follows: 


American Gas & Electric. 
American Power & Light 
Electric Power & Light 


National Power & Light ------. 46,810,000 
Carolina power and light group—— 22, 414, 000 
Minnesota power and light group 22, 071, 000 


The second major abuse disclosed is the pyramiding of holding 
companies to transfer profits rapidly from one company to 
another and from one State to another, thus defeating regula- 
tion. The profits are transferred in the form of fees for servicing, 
management, construction, engineering, and financial advice. 

Southeastern Power & Light furnishes striking examples of 
both these abuses. Testimony on this company has not yet been 
printed. 

Southeastern Power & Light has been recently merged with 
Commonwealth & Southern, a corporation in which both Electric 
Bond & Share and the United Corporation (Morgan company) 
hold stock. It controls a group of operating utilities in the South. 

Robert J. Ryder, trade commission examiner, has testified that 
the rate of return on utility companies in the group was low. 
For instance, South Carolina Power Co. yielded 4.56 per cent in 
1927 on Southeastern's investment in it, 4.5 per cent in 1928, and 
6.27 per cent in 1929. 

However, Dixie Construction Co., also controlled by South- 
eastern, showed the following profits: On a net investment of 
$750,000 it realized a return of 93.3 per cent in 1925, 65 per cent 
in 1926, 66 per cent in 1927, 80 per cent in 1928, and 33 per cent 
in 1929. 

Ryder said: “ While these dividends have been realized by the 
Southeastern Power & Light from one of its nonutility com- 
panies, in effect they have been received from the operating sub- 
sidiaries as the major portion of the revenues of Dixie Construc- 
tion Co. is received by that company for construction work it 
performs for operating companies.” 

Southeastern charged all its subsidiaries a fee for supervising 
them and g them between 1925 and 1927. Of the net 
profit it derived from these fees $30,017 were derived from utility 
companies, while $1,837,839 were derived from unregulated non- 
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utility companies, though, as Ryder had pointed out, the non- 
utilities only served to pass along utility company dollars to the 
utility holding company. 

Ryder testified also that stocks purchased for $22,015,926 by 
Southeastern Power & Light are carried at a ledger value of 
$65,413,155. This is a write-up of $43,397,229. 

The following illustrates the method by which this was built up. 

In 1924 Southeastern Power & Light transferred to one of its 
subsidiaries, Southeastern Securities Co., certain securities for 
$4,439,369—the price at which it had bought them. Southeastern 
Securities purchased another $1,035,256 worth of securities, 
making its total outlay for securities $5,474,625. South- 
eastern Securities then sold all its holdings to Southern Power 
Securities Corporation, another Southeastern Power & Light 
subsidiary. Southern Power Securities entered these securities, 
which had cost $5,474,625, on its books as having a value of 
$32,372,901. Almost at once Southern Power Securities was merged 
with Southeastern Power & Light, which also carried the securities 
on its books at $32,372,901. The whole transaction, from n- 
ning to end, consumed two months, at the end of which South- 
eastern Power & Light had back all its securities, plus a few more, 
at an appreciated value of $26,898,275. 

Rapid reincorporation is another method of inflating stock 
values, the commission has found. Georgia Power Co., now 
of the Commonwealth and Southern group, while controlled by 
Southeastern Power & Light was reincorporated three times in 
three years. In the course of its various mergers and transfers the 
book value of its stocks was written up $33,453,000. 

Regarding Carolina Power & Light, Carl H. Depue, examiner for 
the Trade Commission, testified that a duplication and inflation 
of approximately $19,000,000 in fixed capital accounts of the com- 
pany was accomplished by “ methods which are indefensible.” 

The methods were: 

Creation of an intermediary company without any assets except 
the consideration received for qualifying shares, and issuance of 
its no-par stock at a value five times the par value of stock re- 
ceived therefor and four times the value as shown by the books 
of the issuing company. 

Transfer of that investment to affiliated companies at the same 
arbitrarily inflated value and issuance therefor of their stocks at 
stated values which were “correspondingly unjustified.” 

Provisions in a merger agreement which “may be permissible 
under the laws of some States, but which not only do, but evi- 
dently were intended to, preclude good accounting practice and 
distort the facts.” 

Failure to segregate inflation and intangibles from those items 
of fixed capital which properly constitute the company’s rate base, 
thus “handicapping if not preventing the State commission from 
determining whether prevailing rates are proper.” 

Excessive accruals for taxes or failure to adjust the accrued 
liability for taxes, thereby understanding the net income from 
operations, a correct statement of which is essential for rate- 
making purposes. 

Inadequate retirement reserves, the effect of which “was to 
overstate to a considerable extent the company’s net worth and 
income available for dividends, both vital factors in determining 
the value and desirability of securities.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Smith 

B Frazier McGill Smoot 

Black George McKellar Steck 

Blaine Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glass McNary Stephens 
Borah T Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Gould Morrow Thomas, Okla 
Brookhart Hale Moses Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norbeck 

Bulkley Harrison Norris 

Capper Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Walcott 
Carey Hawes Partridge Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Waterman 
Couzens Howell Pine Watson 
Cutting Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Dale Jones Williamson 
Davis Kean Robinson, Ark. 3 
Deneen Kendrick Schall 

Dill Keyes Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty- nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion of the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
have a few observations to make. I have not as yet said 
anything upon the question of the reconsideration of the 
confirmations of the three nominees to the Federal Power 
Commission. 
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I want to say in the beginning that I do not in any degree 
or in any way belittle the importance of the legal question 
which has been discussed off and on for some time; I think 
it is important, and I believe the Senate has thus far acted 
within its legal right and had the right to do what it did 
in the reconsideration of the confirmations of these nomina- 
tions. I agree entirely with the argument along that line 
which was so ably presented yesterday and has been con- 
tinued to-day by the Senator from-Montana. I do not want 
anyone to get the idea from what I shall say that in any 
way I want to detract from the importance of the legal 
argument or the justice and the legality of the course taken 
by the Senate. Nevertheless, to my mind the all-important 
question involved before the Senate is much greater than 
and will not be necessarily determined by the legal questions 
involved, regardless of which way those legal questions may 
be determined. 

Mr. President, the question here involved, it seems to me, 
is fundamental, and is whether or not the American people 
are for 50 years to be required to pay a premium and an 
income on fictitious values, and whether we are going to 
say now that those who shall be here in our places 50 years 
from now, when these water-power leases end, shall be 
required to pay to these so-called investors illegal amounts 
on fictitious values which they put on their investment. 

In order to understand properly just what I am going to 
argue, and what I believe to be the important question for 
our determination, the real issue in the matter, let me state 
briefly the historical facts relating to our present water 
power act. 

For a great many years it was the practice of Congress to 
grant by special acts the right to individuals and corpora- 
tions to dam navigable streams and streams upon the public 
lands of the United States and to give them whatever rights 
and powers were incorporated in those special acts. It 
soon became apparent to the right-minded and far-thinking 
economists of the country that that was a poor way in 
which to deal with the property of a great nation. As a 
culmination of the discussions which followed there came 
about the enactment of the Federal water power act in 
1920. This act provided for the granting of leases by the 
Government for terms not exceeding 50 years to individuals 
or corporations who desired to construct dams upon the 
public streams and to develop hydroelectricity and sell the 
same to the people. That act provided that its terms should 
be controlled and governed by a commission and provided 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Interior should constitute the com- 
mission. There were some of us who thought at the time 
the act was passed that that particular provision was 
wrong. 

It develops under the workings of the act that those three 
Cabinet officers were unable—and I say this without charg- 
ing any blame to any of them—to perform properly the 
duties which devolved upon them by virtue of the water 
power act. Moreover, those officials were appointed not with 
reference to the hydroelectric development or the building 
of dams. They had other duties of various kinds which 
took up all their time, and the result was that the work of 
the commission was mainly handled by an executive sec- 
retary. The commission—and again I say this without find- 
ing any fault with any of them or blaming them—found 
themselves ignorant to a great extent of what was going 
on in the enforcement of the water power act. That brought 
about the enactment of a law by Congress amending the 
original act and providing that the provisions of the law 
should be administered by five commissioners appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, who would have 
no other duties to perform except those pertaining to and 
involved in the carrying out of the provisions and terms of 
the Federal water power act. 

The President appointed five commissioners. They were 
duly confirmed by the Senate. Three of them, before the 
ink was dry upon their commissions, without even notifying 
the other members of the commission and without any; 
notice to anybody, met and arbitrarily removed three mem- 
bers of the staff of the Power Commission—Mr. Russell, the 
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attorney; Mr. King, the accountant; and Mr. Bonner, the 
executive secretary. 

Mr. President, this brings us to a consideration of the 
importance of the situation which existed under the old 
commission, which came about because of the disagreement 
between Mr. Bonner on the one hand and Mr. Russell and 
Mr. King on the other hand. It is conceded, I think, by 
all those who have studied the question, particularly con- 
ceded by all members of the committee, I believe, or so 
stated on the floor of the Senate, that in that controversy 
Mr. Bonner, the executive secretary, in carrying out or at- 
tempting to carry out his views was favorable to the inter- 
ests and the demands of the power companies, while Mr. 
Russell and Mr. King were trying to bring about a proper 
enforcement of the law, and in the performance of their 
duties had incurred the displeasure and the animosity of 
the Power Trust and the various power companies who 
were trying to obtain leases under the Federal water power 
act. 

One of the important things—and this is one of the fun- 
damental points in the matter—in the carrying out of the 
Federal water power act is to ascertain the investment 
made by the lessees in the building of the dams and the 
other work connected with the development of a power 
project. The law provides that at the end of the lease term 
of 50 years the Government of the United States may take 
over every one of the projects by paying to the lessees the 
actual cash investment. Although there are some other 
items involved, yet for the purpose of this discussion it is 
only necessary to notice this one point. Another thing we 
must bear in mind is the rates the lessees have the right to 
charge the consumers of electricity, whether it be the 
humble home using a few lights or a few accessories or 
whether the mammoth manufacturing establishment which 
operates great and powerful machinery by the use of elec- 
tricity. Those consumers must pay a rate for electricity 
which will bring to the lessee a reasonable return upon the 
investment. Therefore the all-important question that con- 
fronts us at once is, What is the investment? 

It becomes vitally important that the investment shall be 
honest and square, that no fictitious values shall be included 
in the investment, that no illegal items of expense shall be 
allowed as a part of the investment, because upon that in- 
vestment is based the rate which the people must pay who 
use and consume the electricity and which investment the 
Federal Government will be compelled to pay if at the end 
of the 50 years the Government takes over the property. 

Mr. Bonner took the power company view in all these 
controversies. The controversy which was continually aris- 
ing was as to what the lessees should be allowed to include 
in their investments. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] has had inserted in the Record tables which will 
disclose to anyone who will examine them the great differ- 
ence of opinion between Mr. Bonner on the one side and 
Mr. Russell and Mr. King on the other. So far as I know 
and so far as it has been developed in the discussion, it is 
conceded in that controversy, on at least those items, many 
of which are perfectly apparent to anyone who knows what 
they are, that Russell and King were right, that they stood 
for the interests of the Government, for an honest enforce- 
ment of the law, for an honest capitalization of the lessees’ 
investment, and that Bonner, on the other hand, stood for 
the proposition of letting the lessees put into their invest- 
ment accounts anything they pleased on the theory that at 
the end of 50 years the Government could then go into the 
matter and determine whether or not there had been any- 
thing wrong and decide whether or not it was to take over 
the property. There is the vital difference. 

I want to invite particular attention to one thing. It is 
only a sample. It is a small matter in itself. One of the 
lessees under the water power act had taken a lease and 
built a dam. They had a celebration and a banquet when 
the dam was finished. The officers of the lessee invited their 
friends to the banquet. They bought for each guest a neck- 
tie. I have forgotten what they cost, but they were quite 
expensive neckties. Each guest was presented with a neck- 
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tie. It develops that they have included in their investment 
account the cost of those neckties. Mr. Bonner wanted them 
included. Mr. King rejected the item. Mr. Russell, the at- 
torney, defends King in his rejection. There are other items 
which do not require a lawyer to determine whether or not 
they are fair, running into millions of dollars, which are 
involved in practically every project where a lease has been 
made, On the Indian reservations, as I remember it now, 
a lot of money was paid out for dinners and entertainment 
for the Indians. I have no doubt that at the very banquet 
where they included the neckties they also included all the 
other expenses of the banquet, including the liquid refresh- 
ments, whatever they may have been. 

So it runs through the entire situation. We have had 
these two men, faithful servants of the Government, saying 
No; you can not put those items into your investment ac- 
count,” and another servant of the Government saying, 
“Yes; you can put them into your investment account.” 
The difference runs into many millions of dollars. The Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] had inserted in the Recorp 
one of the tables showing that the items which King and 
Russell said should not be included in the investments up 
to date amounted to something over $100,000,000. But that 
is only a small part of it. There are comparatively few of 
the dams which have been completed. There are many 
more being built. There are pending many more applica- 
tions for leases. In the future there will be still more ap- 
plications for leases. This is going on continually. It is 
estimated, and it is only an estimate, that on the basis of 
past experience and the information which we have received 
so far, there will be upon all of the developments which will 
probably take place more than $500,000,000 of this kind of 
value put into the investment accounts, upon which the 
American people must pay a premium for 50 years, and for 
all of which, if the Government takes over the property at 
the end of that time, the Government must pay in cash. So 
it is a contest between the people on the one side repre- 
sented by Russell and King and the Power Trust on the 
other side represented by Bonner. That is the fundamental 
thing which is involved in this dispute. The commissioners 
before the ink was dry on their commissions removed all 
three of these men. The Government then took back Bon- 
ner at what I understand to be an increased salary. The 
two faithful servants were put out into the cold; but the un- 
faithful man who represented the power interests was re- 
warded by being promoted—by being given a better job. 

It is true, as has been said, these disputed items have never 
yet been passed on by the old commission or by any court; 
they are still in dispute; but as to the large portion at least 
of those items, it is just as clear as it was in the necktie 
incident that they should not and could not honestly be 
included in any fair investment cost. 

We are presented, therefore, it seems to me, with the case 
of three servants of the Government, two of them faithful, 
standing for an honest enforcement of the law of our coun- 
try, standing by the people, saying bravely and openly, “ You 
shall not put into your investment account this water, this 
fictitious, this dishonest valuation”; and another servant 
of the Government saying, Lou shall have the right to 
include them all”; and because of that dispute, the new 
commissioners say, Why, there is a dispute; they are quar- 
reling; these employees do not agree. Let us clear the 
platter and discharge all of them.” 

Mr. President, if you had in your office two clerks who had 
been in your employ for several years, and you discovered 
that they were in disagreement, that they were quarreling, 
that they were disputing about what was going on in your 
office, and upon investigation you found one of them was 
true to you, but that the other was false to you, what would 
you do? Would you do as these commissioners have done— 
discharge them both? Would you do as the administration 
has done—discharge all of them, and then reemploy the 
unfaithful servant and give him a promotion? What would 
you do if you were running a bank and you found that some 
of the employees of the bank were dishonest, and you looked 
into the matter and discovered there was one clerk who 
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was standing by the interests of the bank, protecting its 
depositors, earnestly insisting that the bank should be oper- 
ated along honest lines, and that the others were trying to 
pave the way for a thief, were arranging the books so that 
dishonest men could get the funds of the bank; and the dis- 
pute became very bitter; when you came upon those men 
quarreling, would you dismiss them all? Would you dis- 
charge the faithful with the unfaithful servants? If you 
would not, then you would not be doing as the commissioners 
have tried to do in this case and as the administration is 
trying to do, because this man Bonner, though not taken 
back by the commission, was taken back by the Secretary of 
the Interior, one of the old commissioners, one who is close 
to the very head of the throne, who is close to the chief. 

I can not escape the conclusion that the administrators 
of the law are siding in this controversy with the Power 
Trust against the people of the United States, the con- 
sumers of electricity, who have to pay the bills. If we are 
going to conduct the Government on this line, what is the 
reward for faithful service? How can we expect the servants 
of the Government in the future to be true to the law and to 
the interests of the people if we do not protect them when 
they stand up even against their superiors in office for the 
honest enforcement of the law and the proper protection of 
the rights of the citizens? If we are going to proceed on the 
theory the commission has adopted, we will give a reward 
for dishonesty; we will be placing a premium upon corrup- 
tion; we will be rewarding the unfaithful and condemning 
those who are true. No business man would adopt such a 
policy; no business institution could live if it conducted its 
business on such a basis; and if the Government is going to 
pursue that course, it will be an invitation for dishonest and 
crooked officials and employees to violate the law in favor 
of big business, in favor of monopoly and organized corpo- 
rate wealth. 

Mr. President, this action by the commission is, in my 
judgment, illegal; but outside of that, laying aside all legal 
technicalities, even if we concede the Senate is wrong in 
the legal contention, the President of the United States now 
has the power, and he has always had it from the beginning 
of this controversy, to remove all three of these commission- 
ers. If he was deceived when he appointed these commis- 
sioners, as the Senate was deceived when it confirmed them, 
he would not have let the sun rise the next morning without 
having issued an order to remove them; he would not have 
hesitated when the Senate respectfully asked him to send 
the papers back to the Senate to have sent them back; and, 
if the Senate had neglected or refused to act, in the exer- 
cise of his power and discretion he would immediately have 
removed these men, for I think it is practically conceded by 
those who have studied the subject, and know what the 
issue is, that they are, and they were when they took this 
arbitrary action, unfaithful servants. They were doing all 
they could in this great contest between the people and the 
Power Trust to help the Power Trust. They were burdening 
the people of the United States for the next 50 years; they 
were approving the conduct of the man who, if he could 
have had his way, would have given to all the power com- 
panies of the United States which have leases to build dams 
upon the public streams the opportunity wrongfully to ex- 
tract from the dearly bought earnings of the people of the 
United States an exorbitant, an unholy, and an unjust trib- 
ute levied upon them by this method of watering investment 
accounts and building them up sky high with fictitious val- 
ues. In the case of a dam that has recently been completed 
for which the power company claims an investment of over 
$11,000,000, Mr. King whose ability, whose honesty had never 
been questioned by any one, says that more than half of 
that $11,000,000 ought to be excluded, that it has no proper 
or legal right to be included in the investment account. 

It is just such activities that brought King into disrepute, 
and when Russell as a lawyer defended him it brought him 
into disrepute and without a word of notice they were put out 
of their positions. Russell is still out; but I understand that, 
on account of the furor that its action caused over the coun- 
try, the commission has reinstated King. 
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I want to digress and say, parenthetically, that the only 
thing that I ever heard about King that seemed to me to 
be wrong—and I have been following this controversy ever 
since it has been going on—the only thing I have ever known 
King to do that, in my judgment, was wrong was when he 
accepted the reappointment without insisting upon having 
Mr. Russell reappointed on the same basis. If one of them 
is wrong, they are both wrong; if one of them ought to be 
kept out, they ought both to be kept out. I presume, Mr. 
President, that has nothing of very great importance to do 
with the real controversy. Mr. King, if he can clear his 
conscience, can take his job back, and go under the service 
of these new commissioners, but the man who really let the 
public know what was going on will not be there. Russell, 
after all, basing his judgment upon the action of King, who 
was the technical expert, the auditor, was the lawyer who 
defended that action and in the open called attention to the 
various discrepancies. He is entitled to more credit, it 
seems to me, than King, although I do not want to take any 
of the credit away from King to which he is honestly 
entitled, and I think he is entitled to a great deal. 

The reappointment of both these men by the commission 
would not have changed my attitude one particle; the re- 
appointment of them both would not have changed the real 
nature of the commissioners who, arbitrarily and without 
right or reason, removed these faithful servants from office. 
I would have taken it as a gesture only to get by and through 
their present difficulties. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said over the country 
about this matter. Mr. Hoover himself has issued quite a 
statement that has been published in the Recorp; he has 
come to the defense of these three commissioners; but he 
has not defended and can not defend their action in this 
matter. His defense contains a lot of glittering generalities. 
He says, in this statement: 

The House of Representatives has the right to impeach any 
public official. 

That is true. Everybody knows that; and they could im- 
peach these officials. Impeachment, however, as every 
practical legislator knows, is not a practical remedy on ac- 
count of the many difficulties involved, the large amount of 
time that must be consumed, and the large number of men 
whose time it must take. They could be impeached by the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate then would try 
them. It would take all the time of the Members of both 
branches of the Federal Legislature for perhaps months to 
impeach and try these men. They would have to neglect 
their other duties. So,as a practical proposition, all through 
the history of our country impeachment has been confined 
to some higher officials like a Cabinet officer, a Federal 
judge, or, in one case, the President himself. 

There is nothing practical about that suggestion. In- 
stead of having the House of Representatives impeach these 
men and having them tried by the Senate, the President of 
the United States could have settled the whole matter by 
one sentence with his signature at the end of it; and if 
that had been done these men would have been hunting 
jobs, instead of the faithful servants that they removed 
from office. 

The President says: 

The orderly and constitutional manner of procedure by the ieg- 
islative branch would be by impeachment and not through an 
attempt by the Senate to remove them under the guise of re- 
considering their nominations or any attempt to force admin- 
istrative agencies to a particular action. 

Mr. President, the Senate has not taken any action the 
intention of which was to force anybody else to a particular 
action. The Senate has tried to do its duty. Under the 
Constitution it has a right to make rules. It has proceeded, 
and it is admitted by all that it has proceeded, in accord- 
ance with those rules, and has reconsidered the vote by 
which these men were confirmed. It has reconsidered it 
because every Member of the Senate was shocked when he 
read in the morning paper that these commissioners whom 
the Senate had just confirmed had met—only part of them 
had met—without notice to anybody, without the full com- 
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mission being present, without an opportunity for all of 
them even to be there, and had arbitrarily, without notice, 
removed these faithful servants from public office. 

Then the President says: 

Mr. Otis Smith has been in public service as a member 
and head of the Geological Survey for 30 years— 

That, of course, is true. Most of us know him. Those of 
us who knew him best knew that he was not a man of very 
much force. Some of us, quite a number of us, voted 
against him without perhaps any direct evidence, just from 
their knowledge of the man that he was a “ yes man”; that 
he would carry out the orders of his superiors. He would 
be a standpatter when there was a standpat President; he 
would be a progressive when there was a progressive Presi- 
dent; he would be a Democrat if there was a Democratic 
President. 


Through Democratic as well as Republican administrations— 


Says the President— 


he has distinguished himself as an independent devoted public 
official with a larger knowledge of water-power resources of the 
United States than any other man. He was chosen as chairman 
of the commission. 


I concede that a man might be selected as a member of 
this commission who was not an engineer, and he might 
be a good man. Mr. George Otis Smith is not an engineer. 
Iam not making any complaint on that account. I am con- 
ceding that a man might be selected who knew nothing 
about the water-power business, and he might develop into 
a good administrative official, and study the subject, and 
become an expert in time. Mr. Smith knew nothing about 
water-power development. He had studied the country 
from one end to the other as a geologist. He knew about 
the watersheds, but he did not know what would be neces- 
sary to build a dam. He did not know anything about the 
technicalities that are involved in the matter. So, while I 
am not condemning him because he did not know, I am call- 
ing attention to the fact that what the President says about 
him does not qualify him one iota for this position. 

Then the President goes on and tells about the others. 
He says, later on: 

Upon confirmation, official notice was forwarded to me by the 
Secretary of the Senate in accordance with the precedents of 
many years. I thereupon issued the commissions and the ap- 
pointees were duly sworn into office. 

Nobody criticizes that. That is what happened, I pre- 
sume; but after that was done, and within two days, under 
the rules of the Senate the motion to reconsider was made, 
and in due time was passed by what I consider a large 
majority. 

The President says, in the latter part of his statement: 

The chairman of the commission has, however, expressed dis- 
approval, especially of the former secretary and the solicitor, 
because of long-continued bickerings and controversies among 
employees of the old commission. 

I have explained, I think, just what those controversies 
were; and I have shown, I believe, that when we know what 
those controversies were, when we know what those bicker- 
ings were that the President mentions, we are led irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that Russell and King were trying 
to get an honest enforcement of the law, and to stand by 
the rights of the people of the United States as against the 
powerful influences of the so-called Power Trust. 

The President says: 

I regret that the Government should be absorbed upon such 
questions as the action of the Power Commission in employment 
or nonemployment of two subordinate officials at a time when 
the condition of the country requires every constructive energy. 

And yet, Mr. President, the action in this case perhaps 
goes farther and means more to the people of the United 
States than any other action that has been taken by a 
subordinate official in the last 50 years. It is going to affect 
unborn generations that will be required to pay an income 
on fictitious values that King and Russell tried to prevent; 
and the President calls them bickerings—bickerings! 
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So I can reach no other conclusion than that Mr. Smith, 
who was the dominating power at this meeting, undoubtedly 
was acting in accordance with what he believed to be the 
wish of the Secretary of the Interior and of the President 
himself. The fact that the President has come to his 
defense, and that the Secretary of the Interior has opened 
his arms and taken Bonner in and given him a promotion, 
it seems to me demonstrates that we are justified in draw- 
ing that conclusion. 

I desire to read a part of an editorial that was put into 
the Record several days ago, from the Washington Herald, 
entitled The President versus The Public.” It winds up by 
saying: 

“As for Mr. Hoover himself, he is apparently acting not as the 
President of the United States but ine e of the Power 

By “action that speaks louder than words, Mr. Hoover now 
shows that the Hearst newspapers were right in their conclusion. 

Thus in the eternal between justice and privilege, of 
which the conflict between the Senate and the President is the 
latest engagement, you see the Senate championing the cause of 
the arsine and the President joining forces with the Power 

80 that if Mr. Hoover is not president of the Power Trust now 
he probably will be after 1932. 


The Washington News, Mr. President, published in this 
city, had an editorial bearing directly upon this subject. I 
send it to the desk and ask that it be read by the clerk. 
The title is “ The Issue.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the editorial will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington News of January 12, 1931] 
THE ISSUE 


President Hoover’s denial that he is a defender of the power 
interests could be ted more readily if it had not been made 
a few minutes before his Secretary of the Interior restored Frank 
E. Bonner to the Government pay roll. 

This sounds like a minor item compared with the major con- 
flict now under way between the Senate and the President over 
the three Federal Power Commissioners. Hoover, no doubt, would 
like it to be ignored in the excitement of his wrathy attack upon 
the Senate. But it goes through all the smoke and thunder to 
the very heart of the matter. 

There has never been the slightest doubt about Frank E. Bon- 
ner, Bonner whose appointment as executive secretary to the 
outgoing Power Commission was made on recommendation of a 
power company official; Bonner who recommended that the com- 
mission drop regulation of power company securities; Bonner who 
tried to break up the commission's accounting work; Bonner who 
tried, unsuccessfully, to suppress opinions of Solicitor Russell 
squeezing the water out of power company accounts, and then 
tried to have the position of solicitor abolished; Bonner who, fail- 
ing again, sent an investigator to Montana to try to smear Solici- 
tor Russell's reputation; Bonner who told the Senate the power 
companies “are being persecuted"; Bonner who, as he saw his 
tenure of office drawing to an end, tried to get the commission 
to issue a “minor part” license to the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., freeing that company and possibly three-fourths of 
all companies from all regulation by the Power Commission. 

Bonner was dismissed by the new power commissioners. But 
so were King and Russell, the men who had tried to enforce the 
Federal water power act over Bonner’s opposition. 

And now Bonner is welcomed back with open arms into the 
comens service. King and Russell are left to find jobs where 

ey may. 

ore: speaks the truth when he says the people will pass 
upon all this with unerring judgment. His phrases about the 
duty of the Executive to resist encroachment of the Senate upon 
his prerogatives will not blind an electorate which showed last 
November its understanding of the underlying conflict. 

From the beginning there has never been a real issue in this 
quarrel except enforcement of the Federal water power act. 

That was the issue when King and Russell refused to acquiesce 
in Bonner’s attempts to nullify the act. 

It was the issue when the President picked for his new Federal 
Power Commission four men who knew nothing whatever about 
the intricate power law or the difficulties of enforcing it, and— 
for chairman—a man who had shown himself a thoroughly tract- 
able bureaucrat. 

It was the issue when the Senate reluctantly confirmed these 
men, failing to find in their undistinguished pasts an affirmative 
reason for not doing so. 

It was the issue when Smith, Garsaud, and Draper rushed to 
take the oath of office and to dismiss from the commission King 
and Russell, who had resisted the power companies. 

It was the issue when the Senate, acting in the only way an 
honest legislative body could act, reconsidered its confirmation 
of these men. 
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It was the issue when Hoover elected to defend his three com- 
missioners and defy the Senate in its right to refuse to approve 


them. 
It was the issue when these self-discredited new “commis- 


sioners ” secretly began reconsideration of the iniquitous “ minor- 
part license case while the Senate was voting them fit for office. 

It was the issue when Hoover's Secretary Wilbur found a job for 
the repudiated Bonner. 

And it will be the issue when the voters eventually “ pass unerr- 
ing judgment on this power fight. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think that editorial states 
the issue. That after all, is the issue. These men sink 
into insignificance. I would not like to see my country do an 
injustice to a faithful public servant; but, after all, Rus- 
sell and King are only human beings. It may be that they 
must be sacrificed upon the altar of human progress. In 
the eternal struggle between right and wrong, between 
organized commercial greed and common honesty on the 
part of subordinate officials of the Government, it may be 
that they must be sacrificed, because it seems, now at 
least, that the man who dares to say anything against the 
Power Trust, who dares to defend the people against the 
imposition of unjust rates on the part of monopoly, is not 
in good standing in this administration. Subordinate offi- 
cials, it may be, will be removed from office. But they get 
their rights from higher up. They know they have the 
approval of those who give them their jobs. So it does 
not look bright for men like Russell and King, who have 
stood for the rights of the people. 

Mr. President, that is the issue. The President said in his 
statement, in effect, that the people would later render 
unerring judgment. They will. They may be slow, but 
judgment will come, and to a great extent it has come. 
In the last national election in every instance with which 
I am acquainted, as far as I know in every instance where 
the power question was in issue, the people by their votes 
upheld the hands of such men as Russell and King. They 
overrode the party machinery of both of the old parties in 
some instances. They sent into private life the only Member 
of the House of Representatives who was a candidate and 
who had received the open indorsement of President 
Hoover, in a district overwhelmingly Republican. 

Out in Montana they reelected the able senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH], who honors me with his 
presence, against the powerful opposition of the Power 
Trust, backed by all the political machinery that political 
mechanism could put together. < 

Out in Oregon they rode roughshod over both of the old 
parties and elected a man governor of that great State on 
this issue. 

Out in Wisconsin they overthrew a governor serving his 
first term and who, according to all past theories and 
tenets of politics, would have been reelected to a second 
term. They overthrew him in favor of that little giant, 
Philip F. La Follette, the brother of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, and they put him in the governor’s chair 
by an overwhelming majority, one of the great issues 
involved being the power question. ‘ 

Yes, Mr. President Hoover, the people will render judg- 
ment, and unerring judgment, and those who have been 
backing up the Power Trust will feel the weight of the 
people’s displeasure. 

I have not narrated all the cases. I could have gone into 
parts of the campaign with which I was more familiar and 
showed where the Power Trust was put out of business by 
an outraged people. So when the power people are trying, 
through the instrumentality of a Federal commission, to in- 
clude illegal and unjust items in their expense accounts, 
and charge the people of the country for 50 years for cer- 
tain investments by compelling them to pay illegal and 
unholy rates upon them, they will find that the people will 
not always stand for it. 

The power question has become more important every 
day. It was, as I have already stated, the fundamental, 
the paramount issue in the last campaign in many portions 
of the country, not in one locality but in almost every 
locality. It figured to a great extent in the great State of 
Pennsylvania, and the power people were defeated. 
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Yes, Mr. Hoover, they will render unerring judgment and 
will not keep in office men like these power commissioners, 
who remove the faithful servants of the Government and 
promote those who represent great wealth and monopoly. 

Mr. President, at this point I want to have printed as 
part of my remarks an editorial appearing in the New 
Republic of date January 21, 1931, commencing on page 
257, entitled Mr. Hoover and the Power Issue.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICE (Mr. WHEELER in the chair). 
Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


MR. HOOVER AND THE POWER ISSUE 


There are two questions involved in the dispute between Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Senate over the Federal Power Commission. 
Mr. Hoover has tried to treat them as one, but it is important 
that they should be separated and considered independently. In 
order to distinguish between them it is necessary to recall just 
what has happened. 

Since 1920 the United States has had a Federal water power 
act with important duties in regard to hydroelectric power leases. 
The original act made the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and 
the Interior the members of the commission; but it speedily be- 
came apparent that the matter was too important to be left as 
a spare-time job for these members of the Cabinet. After years 
of agitation which came from many quarters (including the 
New Republic) Congress last summer passed a new law setting 
up a separate commission with five members, Mr. Hoover in De- 
cember sent in as his nominees the names of Dr, George Otis 
Smith, director of the Geological Survey; Claude L. Draper, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., a member of the State public service commission; 
Marcel Garsaud, New Orleans, La., a civil engineer and former 
manager of the New Orleans port commission; Ralph B. William- 
son, Yakima, Wash., an attorney; and Frank R. McNinch, Char- 
lotte, N. C., also an attorney. 

The all-important question about these men, of course, was and 
is, to what extent are they subservient to the private-power inter- 
ests? This is important, not only because of their present serious 
responsibilities but because they may later be given additional 
powers in regard to a national development of the utmost im- 
portance. The United States is undergoing a rapid growth of 
hydroelectric power. “Pools” of power are being set up which 
treat large regions composed of numerous States as a single unit. 
Transmission lines are being constructed which, once they have 
been located, will be enormously difficult to alter. A fair parallel 
is the two decades during and immediately following the Civil 
War, when the Nation's railroads were laid down. No one will 
ever know how many hundreds of millions of dollars of potential 
or actual wealth were then lost through the unplanned, un- 
scientific, haphazard location of the railroads; no one can ever 
estimate the terrific cost to the country of the strangle hold 
which these lines got on scores of communities and even States. 
The question as hydroelectric power goes far beyond 
merely saving to users of electricity the many millions of dollars 
they now pay out in exorbitant profits; it is one which is inter- 
twined with the whole question of an intelligently planned eco- 
nomic basis for our civilization. 

From the moment Mr. Hoover submitted the names of his nomi- 
nees the progressives in Congress realized that it was doubtful 
whether they were the vigilant, aggressive watchdogs of the public 
welfare needed to carry on the fight against the predatory power 
interests. But while their examination before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce was unsatisfactory, it was so in- 
conclusive that the Senate progressives did not feel justified in 
fighting the nominations, and accordingly confirmed them on 
December 20. How serious an error this was they realized three 
days later. 

On December 22 three of the five commissioners were sworn in— 
Messrs. Smith, Garsaud, and Draper—and they promptly proceeded 
to show where their allegiance lay. On their very first day in 
Office they dismissed two of the Power Commission’s most useful 
men, Chief Accountant William V. King and Solicitor Charles A. 
Russell. Afterward, when the storm had broken, a contemptible 
attempt was made to pretend that their dismissal was only a 
technical matter, to be met by their filing an application for re- 
appointment. But in fact, although every other employee of the 
commission is to be taken back, King and Russell are not, if the 
three commissioners and Secretary Wilbur and the Power Trust 
can help it. Mr. Smith, who was made chairman, explained that 
they were dismissed because of “ disharmony” in the offices of the 
commission. They couldn’t get along with the executive secre- 
tary, F. E. Bonner, who resigned a few weeks ago and has not been 
reappointed. 

What was the nature of their “disharmony”? Thanks chiefly 
to the patient researches and able pamphleteering of Judson 

director of the National Popular Government League, the 
facts in this matter are now fairly well known. Mr. Bonner, 
during his term in office, showed a conspicuous desire to inter- 
pret the law in every possible case to favor the private power inter- 
ests. He wanted, for instance, to accept any and all statements 
of the power companies as to their “actual, legitimate original 
cost" of construction of plants—an important factor in deter- 
mining the rates which may be charged for power. He did not 
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care how dilatory the companies were in their reports, 


and, indeed, for 10 years the Government has let the power inter- 


ests postpone indefinitely the statements on which rate struc- 
tures ought to be based. The law permits private companies, in 
certain cases which are of negligible im) to te under 
so-called “ minor leases,” and when this is done much of authority 
of the Power Commission to regulate is waived. When the Appa- 
lachian Power Co., a subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share, of 
New York, tried to sneak out from under the regulatory provi- 
sions by getting a minor-lease“ permit for an 80,000-horse- 
power site on the New River in Virginia and West Virginia, Mr. 
Bonner was whole-heartedly in favor of this outrageous violation 
of the spirit of the law. He sided with the power interests 
against the commission itself on the refusal of the private com- 
panies to open their books; he produced uncandid annual reports 
of the commission; he permitted the companies to pad their valua- 
tions to the extent of millions of dollars, and so on. 

Against these activities Messrs. Russell and King set their faces. 
King, as chief acountant, has dug up instance after instance— 
he revealed 27 to the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce— 
where the power interests have padded their statement of actual 
investment to the extent of many millions of dollars. Russell, 
as solicitor, fought the scheme to circumvent the statute with 
“minor leases,” even though Bonner told him it was his business 
to find a way around the law. Again and again these two men, 
practically alone against the whole administration, have fought 
in the public interest. When they were dismissed, therefore, it 
was no mere discharge of a couple of trouble makers. The trouble 
they were making was directed against predatory private capital, 
and was in the interest of the country. It was because the Sen- 
ate progressives were well aware of these facts that the vote was 
taken to reconsider the confirmation of Smith, Garsaud, and 
Draper. 

Whether or not the Senate acted legally in requesting the Presi- 
dent to return the names to them is a complicated legal question 
on which laymen can hardly pass. The Senators contended that 
they had the power to do this within two legislative days, and 
because of the Christmas recess this time limit had not expired. 
It is also contended that the Senate has the right to make its 
own rules, and that it can modify these rules, either as to recon- 
sideration of nominations or anything else at any time. It now 
seems likely that Comptroller McCarl will withhold the pay of the 
three Power Commission members, and thereby open the way for a 
court adjudication on the legality of their holding office. 

But this is not the crucial issue. The most important matter is 
the relation of Mr. Hoover to the whole affair. If he had been 
content merely to deny the right of the legislative branch to dis- 
miss officials of a commission, he would have had a better case. 
But the President made a grave political blunder by going on to 
discuss the qualifications of the commissioners and the merits of 
their action in dismissing Russell and King. 

In a violent public statement he insisted that the three com- 
missioners are “outstanding public servants,’ who have “ unique 
fitness to serve on the Power Commission. Russel and King he 
dismisses as “ two subordinate officials,” and . 
about the long continued bickerings and controversies.” 
answer to these contentions we have already indicated. The 
record shows that Smith, Garsaud, and Draper are not outstanding 
public servants. The record also shows that Russell and King 
have performed a magnificent work in the public interest, and that 
the “ bickerings and controversies ” consisted, and consisted solely, 
in their attempts to enforce the water power act against the op- 
eee I des adh ina ial 


Mr. Hoover, when he insists on the prerogatives of the execu- 
tive branch, thereby assumes responsibility for the behavior of 
his subordinates. It is his duty to see that they perform their 
duties in the public interest. Yet we find the men he has chosen 
for the Power Commission, on their first day in office, acting pre- 
cisely as they would have done if they had been taking orders 
from the Power Trust; and we find the President, who has never 
shown any anger over the numerous scandals of the two adminis- 
trations of which he was a part, displaying an astonishing rage, 
not at the actions of his Power Commission, but at the attempt 
of the Senate to safeguard the public welfare by its ill 
advised confirmation of the appointments. Mr. Hoover, again 
donning the hair shirt, resorts to his favorite device of impugning 
the motives of those who oppose him. He thinks the Senate is 
playing partisan politics, This inability to concede that anyone 
can differ with him and still be honest is a psychological weak- 
ness of Mr. Hoover which has often been discussed and needs no 
further comment here. But when he adds that the Senate hopes 
“to symbolize me as the defender of power interests,” it is im- 
possible to avoid asking the question: What other interpretation 
can anyone put upon his conduct? 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my position on the pend- 
ing motion and resolution can be very briefly stated. I shall 
vote against both of them. I shall not enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the details of the situation discussed at length 
by the able Senators from Montana [Mr. Watsx] and 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], because I believe that the matter is 
entirely out of the hands of the Senate at this time, that 
this body has no jurisdiction of the question, nor is there any 
manner by which it can acquire jurisdiction of the question 
at this time or at any time in the future. 

These commissioners were regularly appointed. They 
were duly confirmed by the Senate in accordance with our 
rules and notice of their confirmation was sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whereupon the commissioners were 
commissioned by the President and entered immediately 
upon the discharge of their duties and obligations. There- 
fore I regard it as a closed incident so far as the United 
States Senate is concerned, one with which we have nothing 
to do, and one with which we can have nothing to do in the 
future. I see no good purpose can be served by voting to 
recommit the nominations to the committee or by adopting 
a resolution to employ an attorney to prosecute the case in 
the courts. For that reason I shall vote against both the 
propositions and ask my friends to do likewise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motions 
of the Senator from Montana. The Chair will ask if there 
is objection to voting as one upon the three questions to 
refer the three nominations back to the committee? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] suggested that it might 
be advisable to vote directly on the question of rejecting or 
confirming the nominations rather than on the question of 
recommitting. I do not know whether he has anything 
further to say on the subject, he not being present at the 
moment. The motion to recommit, I take it, is the question 
before the Senate. 

With respect to the resolution which I suggested I would 
offer, that in its nature must go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate before 
final action can be had upon it, so there is no course to 
pursue except to vote on the motion to recommit, upon which 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Tuomas]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SurpsTeap] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is un- 
avoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Summons]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
draw my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gass], who is absent. I am 
informed that I may transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], which I do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], who is absent. Therefore 
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I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I inquire if the junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. GLENN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. I find that I can trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL], 
which I do, and I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rogrmson], who is necessarily 
absent. I am informed, however, that if he were present he 
would vote as I intend to vote, and I am therefore at 
liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. RanspELL] is detained from the Senate on account of 
illness. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HERBERT] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Dill King Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Black Frazier McGill Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine George McKellar Trammell 
Borah McMaster Tydings ' 
Bratton Hatfield Morrison Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Hawes Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Bulkley Hayden Norris Wheeler 
Caraway Heflin Nye Williamson 
Connally Howell Pine 
Copeland Johnson Pittman 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ark. 

NAYS—32 
Bingham Fess McNary Shortridge 
Brock Goff Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Goldsborough Morrow Steiwer 
Capper Gould Moses Stephens 
Carey Hale Oddie Townsend 
Couzens Kean Vandenberg 
Dale Kendrick Phipps Walcott 
Deneen Keyes Reed Watson 

NOT VOTING—19 

Blease Harrison Robinson,Ind. Swanson 
Davis Hastings Schall Thomas, Idaho 
Gillett Hebert Shipstead Wagner 
Glass Patterson Simmons Waterman 
Glenn ell Steck 


So the motion to recommit the nominations to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I now offer the resolution to 
which I referred on yesterday, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be laid before the Senate and may be referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to that, 
but I want to suggest to the Senator from Montana an 
amendment. The resolution provides that the counsel to 
represent the Senate shall be selected by the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I ask the Senator from 
Montana to change that so that such counsel shall be se- 
lected by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no objection to that. I 
ask that the words “the chairman of” be stricken out, so 
that it will read “the Committee on the Judiciary.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana 
modifies his resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask that the resolution 
may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read as 
modified, 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 415), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the district attorney for the District of Columbia 
be, and he hereby is, requested to institute proceedings in quo 
warranto under the code of the said District in the supreme court 
thereof to test the right of George Otis Smith, of Marcel Garsaud, 
and of Claude L. Draper, each as a member of the Federal Power 
Commission; that he be requested to associate with him counsel 
for the United States Senate in such proceedings; that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in the event that the requests herein 
recited are acceded to, be, and it hereby is, authorized to engage 
such counsel at a cost not to exceed 82,500, the expense of the 
litigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the resolu- 
tion, as modified, being referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it is not very material, but I 
want to state briefly why I voted yea on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana on which a vote was taken a 
few moments ago. I wanted to get these names off the 
Executive Calendar. I do not think it affects the legal 
status of the situation one iota whether they are on the 
calendar, before the committee, or in the wastebasket. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the motion now pending 
to refer the resolution to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana has 
asked unanimous consent to refer the resolution to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. It would necessarily have to go there, as it 
proposes to take money out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the resolution shall have been finally 
disposed of I will have a suggestion to make, but if that 
is the request I will not now make the suggestion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I thought it had developed 
into a practice for the Senate to send resolutions such as 
this first to the committee having jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter, and then, if such committee should recommend 
the adoption of the resolutions, to refer them to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. I will make no objection in this instance, 
but I think that would be the wise course to follow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is frequently done, of 
course, in connection with matters that have not had the 
consideration of the Senate, but inasmuch as the question 
involved here has been thoroughly exploited, I see no occa- 
sion at all to refer the resolution to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the resolu- 
tion, as modified, being referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Montana object to the resolution being referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in order that that committee may 
look into the matter before we start proceedings of the kind 
contemplated? It seems to me that this is the committee 
to which it should be referred because the Committee to 
Audit and Control merely has the duty of seeing whether 
there is sufficient money in the contingent fund with which 
to pay the expenses involved in a proceeding of the kind 
suggested. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should have no objection at 
all to having the resolution referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then let it be so referred, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
modify his request and ask that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, is it in order to move an 
amendment to the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order on the ques- 
tion of reference only. The resolution is not before the 
body as yet. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say for the information of the 
Chair that what I had in mind was that instead of having 
the three names incorporated in one resolution I should like 
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to see one name incorporated in each of three similar reso- 
lutions, because I would not be ready to support the resolu- 
tion covering all three nominees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes that when 
the resolution shall be returned a separate vote may be 
had. Without objection, the resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The Executive Calendar 
is in order. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The nomination of Albert W. Harvey to be United States 
marshal, district of Vermont, was announced as first in order 
on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent that all post-office 
nominations may be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the post- 
office nominations are confirmed en bloc. If there be no 
further executive business, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe], which 
will be stated by the clerk. 

The CET CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of 
Business No. 747, being the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Is a motion in order to supersede the pend- 
ing motion by one to proceed to the consideration of some 
other measure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion would not be in 
order until the pending question shall have been voted upon. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the question is debatable, 
is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question of proceeding to 
the consideration of the bill is debatable. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I do not propose to pro- 
ceed with a debate on the pending bill at this time. I 
merely wish to make a statement. Senate bill 3344, now 
before the Senate, was prepared by the Attorney General. 
Subsequently, some additions were made. The Attorney 
General stated in a letter to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper], chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, which had this bill under consideration, that, 
with the exception of certain inclusions in seetion 10—and 
there are 16 sections to the bill—he had no objection to it. 
In his own words: 

In other respects in which Senator Howe tw’s bill differs from 
that prepared in this department, I see no reason to take any 
exception to what his bill contains. 

In short, of the 16 sections of the bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral disagreed with certain inclusions in but one section, 
namely, section 10, which, of course, will be discussed in the 
Senate. 

I merely wanted to make this statement so that it would 
be understood that this is a measure that is desired by the 
administration, possibly with the exception of two provisions 
in section 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire of some member of the Republican steering 

committee if that committee recommended that the bill 
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proposed by the Senator from Nebraska be the next order 
of business for the Senate? 

Mr. HOWELL. This is the first bill on the steering com- 
mittee’s file. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the fact that, with all the grave and 
important public questions pending before the country, the 
Republican steering committee recommends that this bill be 
taken up at this time for consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator in favor of taking it up? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly am not in 
favor of taking it up, under present conditions, and I think 
that it is a refiection upon the Republican steering com- 
mittee that at this juncture in the present short session a 
bill of this kind should be placed above other bills. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the genial Senator from 
Massachusetts may satisfy his own conscience by voting 
against taking up the bill, as a great many others will do 
who, under ordinary circumstances, might favor the propo- 
sition in and of itself. 

As to whether or not this is the time to take up the 
measure is for the Senate to decide. A steering committee 
simply makes up a tentative program which it suggests to 
the Senate. It has no authority in and of itself. It is only 
suggestive. If a majority of the Members of the Senate are 
not in favor of taking up this proposition at this time, all 
they have to do is to vote that way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If this motion is defeated, will the next 
motion be to take up the following bill on the steering com- 
mittee's list, which is the bill to provide a shorter work week 
for postal employees? 

Mr. WATSON. Not necessarily so. I understand that 
there are various other measures here that may be taken up. 
This list is only suggestive in case there is nothing else before 
the Senate. If the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska 
is defeated, then any other proposition may come up that is 
not on this committee list. There are other resolutions here, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the steering committee seek to fol- 
low the order laid down in the list furnished the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. If there is nothing else before the Senate 
to do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would there be anything before the Sen- 
ate to do if we defeated this motion? 

Mr. WATSON. I have not looked over the list; but there 
are other resolutions here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like the Senator to know that I, 
for one, while I am opposed to this bill, do not intend to 
make my opposition in the nature of a filibuster. May I 
say with all frankness, however, after having talked to sev- 
eral Senators on both sides of the aisle who are opposed to 
the measure, that in all probability there will be from a 
dozen to twenty amendments offered to the bill, each of 
which is likely to be debated at considerable length; and in 
my best judgment I believe that a period of four or five 
days or a week would be necessary to take care of all of the 
arguments on both sides of this bill before it could be dis- 
posed of. 

The Senator from Nebraska knows that I have done noth- 
ing to impede the progress of his bill through dilatory tac- 
tics. May I say to the Senator that if the bill does come up 
now, it is going to lead to considerable debate. There are a 
number of Senators on this side with many, many amend- 
ments; and I do not believe the legislative condition is such 
that we can afford to take up this bill with such matters as 
a 44-hour week for postal employees pending, and other im- 
portant legislation. f 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I continue further to say that the 
District of Columbia already has a prohibition law, the Vol- 
stead Act, which applies to the entire country. Therefore, 
if the Senator’s bill is not considered, the District will not 
be without sufficient enforcement., 
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I therefore hope, in the interest of general legislative pro- 
cedure, that the Senator will not press his motion at this 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
from Maryland think that this measure ought to be disposed 
of as rapidly as possible, in order that that great unemploy- 
ment measure, also on the program of the steering com- 
mittee, the Philippine independence bill, could be taken up 
and disposed of at this session? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is a splendid suggestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is one of the bills brought in here 
to remedy the depression, and I think it ought not to be 
postponed any longer than necessary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that is proper, Mr. President; 
and when the question is put to the Senate I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. ASHURST. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, of course when we see the 
leader of the militant wets and one of the leaders of the 
militant drys sitting together and asking that this bill be 
not taken up at this time, one is inclined to wonder just how 
an ordinary average person listening and desiring to do 
right should vote. 

As a matter of fact, I am very much opposed to this bill; 
and, having talked with various Senators on the floor, I 
believe that the opposition to it is general, and that since 
the Wickersham report has been read and is shown to be in 
opposition to it there will be very little support to the meas- 
ure. I should like to see it voted down rather than not be 
given an opportunity to vote on it at all. 

As I say, I am in doubt, seeing these great leaders on both 
sides in opposition to the bill; but I shall vote to take it up 
at this time, because I think it is better to get it disposed of 
when the public has recently been informed that this great 
commission that was really anxious to tell the truth but was 
afraid to recommend, although it would like to have 
recommended, actually did come out in opposition to meas- 
ures of this kind. I should like the opportunity not to 
filibuster on the bill or to talk on it at length but to vote 
against it. Therefore I shall vote to take it up. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would not for a minute question the 
fine, pure motives of the Senator from Connecticut; but, 
knowing his great opposition to the Philippine bill, I was 
wondering whether he was not, even though unwittingly, 
using this measure as a sort of a filibuster against the 
Philippine independence bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President; I shall not filibuster 
against the Philippine bill; and since the Senator from 
Maryland, while saying that he did not question my motives, 
has actually questioned them, I shall justify his opinion in 
this regard—that if we get this measure up, I shall move 
as an amendment to it an amendment to the Volstead Act 
changing the content of legal beverages from one-half of 
1 per cent to 4 per cent. That was really my reason for 
hoping that we could get the bill up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this bill is one of the bills 
reported out by the steering committee. The other one is 
the Philippine independence bill. 

It will, perhaps, take six weeks to dispose of the Philippine 
independence bill and it will take two or three weeks to 
dispose of this bill. Of course, Iam not disposed to question 
the good faith of the steering committee; but it would be 
interesting to know why these two measures were put out 
here to be disposed of at this session, when I suspect there 
is not a Senator who thinks that either one of them can be 
disposed of at this session. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Personally, I am in favor of a special ses- 
sion; but I did not suppose that the steering committee was, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. That was the question I desired to 
ask the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to vote against taking up this 
measure, and I am going to vote against taking up the 
Philippine measure, because they are the kind of measures 
that we can not dispose of at the short session. There are 
some things that we might well do; and I trust the steering 
committee will reflect, and bring out some measures in 
which we are deeply interested and of which we can dispose. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, it will be recalled that be- 
fore the holidays the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL], 
standing down here, insisted on having a vote on his proposi- 
tion. That is to say, he insisted on putting it on the 
program; and he asked at that time to have it taken up. 

There was much altercation at the time. We were 
anxious to get away; and at that time a number of promises 
were made to the Senator that if he would desist then, and 
permit his matter to be laid aside, after the holidays the 
gentlemen making these promises would help him get it 
up for debate. 

Some Senators who were against the measure at that 
time made those promises to the Senator from Nebraska. 
Some of the members of the steering committee, acting not 
as steering committee members but as individual Senators, 


‘made promises at that time that they would help him get 


the matter up for discussion; and a promise made under 
those conditions is a promise that ought to be kept. 

That is how this matter happened to be brought up at 
this time. So far as I am concerned, I intend to vote 
against taking up the bill; but I do believe in giving the 
Senator an opportunity to have it brought up, to be tested 
by this body at this time, or as soon as we get ready. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. ; 

Mr. BORAH. I think I can follow the Senator from In- 
diana in that course. He proposes not to bring up the bill 
but to let those who made the promise try to bring it up. 

Mr. WATSON. That is about all there is to it; and I am 
not one of them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. ASHURST. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, in con- 
firmation of what the Senator from Indiana has stated, that 
the facts are as he refers to them. The matter came up 
before the steering committee, and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howl] appeared and made a statement 
substantially as the Senator from Indiana has said, and 
the committee reported the bill out. 

Mr. BRATTON. I call for the years and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I did not intend to debate 
this bill at this time. The bill has been before the Senate 
for a year. The Nation believes there is some intention to 
enforce prohibition in the District of Columbia. The Presi- 
dent asked that this bill be considered. It is not merely my 
request. It is also the desire of the Attorney General. 

In September last I happened to make a reference to 
conditions in Washington. I called the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there was no other political sub- 
division of the United States wherein there was the oppor- 
tunity for enforcing prohibition that there is here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. Pardon me just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield 
at present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Here in the District of Columbia the 
President appoints, directly or indirectly, every executive 
official. In view of that fact, it must be apparent that with 
one-man control of that kind this is the most favorable 
place in the United States to determine whether or not 
prohibition can be enforced. If it is not wished to determine 
this, all well and good; but in view of the fact that this 
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matter has been pending for a year, and finally we have 
reached the point where consideration can be given, are we 
going to say that we do not care anything about what the 
conditions are in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL, Just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. We are all aware that the national pro- 
hibition act was designed to supplement local prohibition 
acts. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? I should like to ask the Senator a question for in- 
formation or to get his opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there anything in the report of the 
Wickersham Commission that runs counter to the provisions 
of the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is not, except that it might be 
urged, for instance, that a provision in this bill for increas- 
ing the powers of search might contravene the recommenda- 
tions of the Wickersham Commission; but it does not, in 
fact. That was a recommendation respecting the entire 
country. The provision in the bill which I have introduced 
will be merely a police regulation in the District of Colum- 
bia—that is all—a police regulation that is necessary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I desire to ask the Senator a question, 
and I hope he will take it in good spirit, because I am ask- 
ing him very sincerely. Does the Senator feel that there 
is any chance of his motion being voted on this afternoon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I doubt it. I do not expect it to be 
voted upon this afternoon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I suggest to the Senator, with all 
courtesy, that he himself permit his motion to be voted on 
in the very near future, if I am not too presumptuous? 

Mr. HOWELL. Possibly the Senator from Maryland will 
explain his position and why he asks this question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; because I am very much interested 
in the matter and was on the committee, and I am forced 
to be absent. I want to stay if there is any chance of a 
vote being reached this afternoon, but I do not want to stay 
if there is no chance of a vote being reached this afternoon. 
That is as frankly as I can put the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, so far as voting on the 
question of taking up the bill is concerned, of course I 
want a vote just as soon as we can get it. When it comes 
to the question of the passage of the bill I want the Sen- 
ator to have ample time for discussion. I do not ask any- 
body to surrender any right. I have tried to be courteous 
to everyone who is opposed to this bill, as well as to those 
who have favored it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will yield for another 
question 

Mr HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I might suggest to him that if he would 
permit a vote to come we could have a vote now, in my 
judgment at this moment, on the question of taking the 
bill up. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am very sorry, but I feel 
that because of remarks which have already been made by 
those who are opposed to taking up the bill we should con- 
sider some of the features of the bill, its genesis, and why I 
am urging its adoption. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield for one more 
observation? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to be fair with the Senator, and 
I do not want to use dilatory tactics to prevent taking up 
the bill, but if we can not get a vote on this question now 
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I may say to the Senator that it is doubtful whether we can 
pass on the entire question at this session of Congress. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it is very evident that there 
are those who do not care to have legislation of this char- 
acter, but there is a necessity which presents itself here in 
the District of Columbia. 

As I stated, in September a year ago I referred to the fact 
that it was possible to enforce prohibition in the District 
of Columbia because the President was all-powerful within 
the District. I asserted at that time that the reason why 
prohibition was not enforced here was because there was not 
the will to enforce it. 

Subsequently the President in an interview stated that he 
did not believe I would have made representations respecting 
liquor violations here in the District of Columbia unless I 
were able to give times and places of violations, and he 
invited me to do so. Some two days later I gave times and 
places here on the floor, times and places to which appar- 
ently no attention has been paid whatever. I took the 
suggestion of the President rather seriously. I had no idea 
of giving attention to this particular legislation at that time. 
As a consequence I began to investigate conditions in the 
District of Columbia, and the question is, Does the Nation 
want these conditions to continue? Is Congress willing to 
do something to stop them as a result of my investigations? 

Mr. President, I found that the Board of Commissioners, 
the governing body of the District of Columbia, had no legal 
concern respecting the enforcement of prohibition, nor was 
the board anxious for any. 

I found that 1,262 of the 1,300 Washington policemen—97 
per cent—had no duties whatever in connection with liquor 
violations, except the apprehension of intoxicated motorists 
and pedestrians. 

I found that but four police officers, supplied with one 
automobile of uncertain vintage, were detailed to stop boot- 
leg liquor filtering into Washington by the 24 highways 
leading into the city. 

I found that of the hundreds of Federal agents of the 
Prohibition Unit, not more than three or four were actually 
on duty in the Nation's Capital. 

I found that there were justifiable complaints because of 
the restoration of policemen to the District pay roll after 
suspension for drunkenness while on duty; because of the 
appointment to and maintenance in office of enforcement 
personnel unquestionably wet—both personally and consti- 
tutionally; because of the congestiqn of the court dockets. 

I found complaints because of a not unusual attitude on 
the part of some judges to give defendants better than a 
sporting chance by leaning backward in prohibition cases, 
to say nothing of a manifest tendency to multiply the tech- 
nical hazards of the judicial golf course to such an extent 
as to render it difficult and often impossible for prosecutors 
to secure convictions for patent liquor violations. 

I found that bootleggers freely maintained storages of 
liquor in the city without interference. 

I found that not only was Washington a virtual sanctuary 
for stores of bootleg liquor, but that, professionally, high- 
class bootleggers led a charmed life, while the hazard of the 
common garden variety was nominal, as evidenced by the 
10-year record of one offender—number of liquor violations 
charged, 54; time served in jail, not one day; forfeitures and 
fines paid, $390, or at the rate of $39 per annum—a moderate 
occupation tax indeed. 

I found that, contrary to law and the Constitution as set 
forth in opinions filed by the Department of Justice, persons 
of diplomatic status were securing the unlawful delivery in 
Washington of hundreds of thousands of quarts of liquor 
annually by virtue of permits and protection afforded by the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I found that one person claiming diplomatic status, but 
not residing in a legation, had thus procured the unlawful 
delivery on his premises of more than 5,000 quarts of wine, 
brandy, and whisky in one year. 

I found that diplomatic status had been successfully in- 
voked for the release of a Washington negro arrested on 
the street for possession and transportation of whisky ad- 
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mitted to be his own. He stoked the furnace and did other 
janitorial jobs at one of the legations. 

I found that from one foreign distillery there was unlaw- 
fully delivered in Washington, by virtue of Executive permits 
and protection, some 13,000 quarts of diplomatic whisky 
within a period of three months—the equivalent of 20 quarts 
for every diplomatic official and the members of his family, 
including also maids, cooks, laundresses, chauffeurs, and 
janitors enjoying diplomatic status in the city. 

I found that a local entertainment committee, appointed 
in connection with a large convention recently held in Wash- 
ington, deemed it necessary, as stated by one of its mem- 
bers, to budget 9,000 quarts of liquor for the delectation of 
delegates. Service was rendered upon telephone orders by 
an “ official bootlegger and his half-pint assistants. Dele- 
gates and nondelegates alike (excepting, of course, law-en- 
forcement officials) had knowledge of or freely obtained the 
bootlegger’s number from the chairman, if not from other 
members of the entertainment committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take it the Senator feels the penalties 
are not severe enough to break up this practice? 

Mr. HOWELL. The trouble is that we have no local en- 
forcement law in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was going to say to the Senator in all 
earnestness and seriousness, that when his bill comes up I 
am going to offer an amendment to make persons violating 
the prohibition law subject to life imprisonment, so that 
we can either hang them or put them away during life, 
and thus end this lawlessness. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it is very evident that there 
are several views entertained respecting the enforcement of 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, some rational, and 
some irrational. However, I took the President’s suggestion 
of investigating or finding out something about the enforce- 
ment of prohibition in this District seriously, and I am 
stating facts. 

I found that the hotels of the city, and especially the 
great hostelries, were hotbeds of liquor violations with 
never a raid or a prosecution of the principals involved. 
Evidence of this is contained in the police records and files 
of the Prohibition Unit involving the Wardman Park, Carl- 
ton, Mayflower, New Shoreham, and Annapolis Hotels. 

I found that it seemed to be the notion here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, possibly uncrystallized in the minds of many, 
that prohibition is for the masses, not for rank, wealth, and 
others willing to pay cover charges. 

I found that it was the little fellow upon whom the 
majesty of the law was concentrating. 

That is the great trouble with prohibition enforcement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President,.will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the Senator what 
proportion of the people of Washington he believes, from 
his investigation, are violating the prohibition law. 

Mr. HOWELL. My investigations were not sufficient to 
enable me to answer a question of that character. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may attempt to point out something 
in answer to my own question, the Senator brought forth 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of quarts of liquor 
were imported into Washington each year, and it looks to 
me as if what the Senator really has proven is that the 
people of Washington themselves do not want the law 
which he wants them to have. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I did not say that there 
were hundreds of thousands of quarts of liquor imported into 
Washington for the people of Washington. What I said was 
that there were hundreds of thousands of quarts annually 
imported into Washington by merely those claiming a 
diplomatic status, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. There are only about 15 or 20 embassies 
here and those fellows must be on a perpetual spree if they 
consume all that liquor. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, after much effort, I finally 
secured a list of the certificates which have been issued 
certifying diplomatic status for the purpose of securing per- 
mits from the Secretary of the Treasury to introduce liquor 
into Washington. I am not drawing on my imagination. I 
am stating facts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL, I found that the sort of violations I have 
indicated was going on here in this city. Yet there are 
those who talk about making this a model city. This can 
not be made a model city unless a beginning is made at the 
top—not by prosecuting the little fellow only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator think that the pas- 
sage of a mere law will cause those who are now charged 
with enforcing it to begin at the top? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is my opinion that there should be no 
partiality in the enforcement of law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not taking issue with the Senator’s 
observation. I think it is a fair and correct one and that 
the law should be enforced that way, but he has more faith 
in changing human nature simply by the enactment of a 
law than I feel is warranted. 

Mr. HOWELL. We should do all that is necessary for 
reaching the man at the top. We should not merely have 
a law which catches in our nets the little fellow, and that is 
why I am standing here advocating the passage of this bill. 
I stand for uniformity. If we do not enact such a law, we 
simply perpetuate the conditions which are existing in this 
community right now to-day. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not now, but later I shall be glad to an- 
swer the Senator's questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I invite your attention to 
one thing that, in my opinion, is the shame of Congress. 
I found that panderers in Washington can ply girls of tender 
age with liquor, and do so wholly unafraid. It is the shame 
of Congress that such offenses against minors are not punish- 
able in the District of Columbia. 

After making investigations, after gathering data upon 
which these statements are based, I then asked the question, 
What is the matter? I am frank to say that I confined 
myself in my inquiries to the Prohibition Unit, to the police 
department, to the corporation counsel, to those who have 
in charge the enforcement of prohibition in this city. The 
chief answer was that the national prohibition act was 
designed to supplement local prohibition acts. We had a 
local prohibition act in the District of Columbia until 1920 
when by implication—not by direction of Congress, but by 
implication—it was repealed or it has been held that it was 
repealed, and since that time the District of Columbia has 
been without local police laws respecting the liquor viola- 
tions. When I found that such was the situation, it struck 
me at once that the proper thing to do was to prepare a bill 
to meet the situation. 

The first bill considered was deemed to be too inclusive, 
so that was abandoned and another bill was drawn. The 
second bill was submitted to the Prohibition Unit, to the 
chief of police, to the corporation counsel, to the officials 
here who are engaged in the enforcement of prohibition 
so far as it is enforced in the District of Columbia. Finally, 
after incorporating their views, the bill was referred to the 
Attorney General for his criticism. After some time the 
Attorney General sent me a redraft of the bill, and the 
bill which is now before the Senate is the redraft submitted 
by the Attorney General and which he thoroughly approves, 
with the exception of one or two matters in section 10 of 
the measure. 
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The question is, What are we going to do about it? Have 
we any regard for conditions that exist in the District of 
Columbia? The President has urged the passage of the 
measure or the measure as approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General has said that such a measure 
is necessary. Are we going to say to the country, Yes, en- 
forcement officials demand a measure of this kind, but that 
we will not enact it? Why? Because there are some in 
the Senate who would be opposed to any bill enforcing the 
prohibition of liquor. There is just one thing for us to do 
if we want to aid in enforcing the law in this community, 
and that is to pass this bill—make it a part of the judicial 
code of the District of Columbia. Those who are opposed 
to doing so, of course, will oppose the mere consideration 
of the measure, to say nothing of its ultimate passage. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have read in the press 
reports that the Attorney General is of the opinion that 
certain provisions in the bill of the Senator from Nebraska 
relating to search and seizure of private homes are uncon- 
stitutional. Does the Senator intend to modify those pro- 
visions? 

Mr. HOWELL. In answering that question I shall have 
to give my reasons. The provision for the search of homes 
contained in the bill was not a suggestion of mine. I found 
that in Montgomery County and in Prince Georges County, 
Md., and in Virginia, the territory surrounding the District 
of Columbia, a search warrant covering a private dwelling 
could be obtained for the mere possession of liquor for sale. 
But the District of Columbia is an oasis for the bootlegger. 
A similar search warrant can only be obtained in the Dis- 
trict upon evidence of a sale having been made in such a 
private dwelling. 

The technique which has been developed by the bootlegger 
is this: The bootlegger rents an apartment and stores his 
liquor in that apartment. He has an office elsewhere. His 
customers telephone him, and after he has identified them 
he then relays the message to his storage place and the 
liquor is delivered from there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think the Sena- 
tor’s answer is responsive to the question I asked. 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall be responsive in the end. I want 
to give the reasons why the provision is in the bill and to 
what extent it applies. There has been a great deal of mis- 
statement as to the purport of this measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What I am trying to ascer- 
tain now is whether the Senator concedes that the provision 
may be violative of the Constitution or whether he contends 
it is in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. HOWELL. So far as search and seizure are concerned, 
it is in conformity with the Constitution. The Attorney 
General made no objection to it upon that ground at all. 
What the Attorney General said was that he thought it was 
not wise—it was inexpedient—to attempt to enact a law 
having added provisions for search and seizure. No; not 
for a moment has the Attorney General ever suggested to 
me that there is any question in his mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of the search and seizure provision in the bill. 

Now, what is the search provision? As I have stated, the 
bootlegger maintains his supply of liquor in a private dwell- 
ing or apartment. He never makes a sale there. As a 


consequence, we can not secure a search warrant for that 
dwelling or apartment, although we know and can make 
affidavit that there are a thousand quarts of liquor stored 
in the apartment. Such knowledge is of absolutely no use 
under the national prohibition law. But in Prince Georges 
County or in Montgomery County, Md., and across the river 
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in Virginia the mere possession of such liquor would sub- 
ject the private dwelling or apartment to search. As a 
consequence, the District of Columbia, 10 miles square, is 
a sanctuary for the bootlegger in this section of the coun- 
try. How are we going to reach that situation? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the Senator that if he can 
say of his own observation that in a certain house there are 
a thousand quarts of liquor stored, he can get a search 
warrant very easily in the District of Columbia and he 
does not need any supplemental law at all. What the law 
did intend to prevent was having arrests made on pure sus- 
picion, and only to allow search warrants to be issued where 
affidavit could be made of real violations of the law. 

Mr. HOWELL. The national prohibifion act is explicit. 
A search warrant can not be obtained for a private dwelling 
unless one has evidence of a sale having been made in that 
dwelling. The kind of evidence which the courts have been 
demanding is such as must be obtained in the following 
manner: An informer is searched by two police officers be- 
fore he enters a dwelling. He is furnished with marked 
money. He is then sent into the dwelling, where he pur- 
chases the liquor with the marked money. Having done so, 
he gets out as early as possible with a sample of the liquor 
purchased. Then they secure a warrant and raid the place 
and get the marked money. That is what they have to go 
through in order to get a search warrant for a bootlegger’s 
cache in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Am I to understand the Senator to say 
that this great and true and pure Government of ours is 
actually taking the taxpayer’s money to connive at crime, 
that Government officials are using it to commit crime and 
to buy liquor illegally? Does he mean to say that the tax- 
payer’s money is being used by agents of the Government 
to induce people to sell liquor in violation of the law? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is very easy to pile’ up theoretical ob- 
jections to the methods that are necessary to apprehend 
criminals. If a man steals a dollar, the law goes the limit; 
but if a man is making a fortune out of his bootleg cache 
in the District of Columbia, the law protects him. I insist 
that that is not the function of the laws enacted for the 
enforcement of prohibition. What is needed is a little com- 
mon sense, law equity. 

8 TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
er 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Am I to understand that the Senator ad- 
vocates the idea that if a certain man is supposed to be a 
burglar it would be a fine thing for a police officer to go 
around and entice that man to break into some department 
store so he could catch him red-handed with the goods? 

er HOWELL. The Senator’s example is not a parallel 
a 1 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not a parallel at all. It is typical, 
I am sorry to say, of the specious arguments that have been 
brought and used against the enforcement of prohibition. 
There are those who do not think prohibition ought to be 
enforced and they are in hopes that violations of the pro- 
hibitory law may become so general that their wish for a 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment may be consummated. 
So specious arguments are broadcast to the winds and thus 
violations are indirectly encouraged. 

But here in the District of Columbia, where the President 
is all powerful, that there should be no code of police laws 
regulating these matters, and that enforcement should be 
dependent wholly upon the national prohibition act, which 
does not take into consideration local conditions, it seems 
to me that the situation created is a wholly untenable one, 
and that Congress ought to rectify it at once. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So far as I am concerned, I would be 
willing to see the Senator’s bill passed exactly as it is if he 
would consent under the proper machinery to have a ref- 
erendum upon the measure by the citizens of the District 
of Columbia who live here and are over 21 years of age, for 
I am confident they would reject the Senator’s bill by nearly 
3 to 1. If the Senator wants to meet the test he can get rid 
of a good deal of opposition by accepting that program. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, so far as referenda are 
concerned, I have no fear whatever of them when the public 
can be informed, but one of the unfortunate situations that 
confronts the public in the eastern portion of the United 
States is the number of publications which are against 
prohibition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is not the possibility of getting dry 
facts respecting prohibition to the people. The only way 
the people can act and act judiciously and wisely and in- 
telligently is for them to have the facts. It will be found 
there is not a newspaper in this city that favors prohibition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I 
take issue with him. 

Mr. HOWELL. And the publication by those newspapers 
of views in opposition to prohibition, of course, has had its 
effect. But do not think for a moment that there is any 
chance for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. The 
sentiment of this country in the Middle West, where large 
cities do not prevail, is such that they will never allow the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, the Senator is only in 
favor of referenda where newspapers are not published, but 
wherever it is possible to have newspapers published the 
Senator feels that it is bad to have a referendum on this 
subject. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; the Senator has misstated my position 
absolutely. We have newspapers everywhere; but we are 
confronted in the District of Columbia, naming a specific 
place, with the fact that the press is in favor of the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment; and how are we to reach the 
people? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I will not yield at this time. How 
are we to reach the people? We can only reach the people 
by a propaganda conducted from nonprofessional sources; 
and where is the money to come from? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. We know the difficulty of securing money 
even in the West for a progressive campaign. There is no 
chance of getting to the people the facts respecting prohibi- 
tion as they should be taken to them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to correct a misstatement which 
I think the Senator inadvertently made. In the first place, 
the press of Washington is not in favor of the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. I have been a reader of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star for 8 or 10 years, and I have never seen 
a line in that newspaper, editorial or otherwise, which indi- 
cated that it was not in accord with the general prohibition 
act. That newspaper has the largest circulation, I think, of 
any newspaper in Washington. 

The advocates of prohibition also have the churches which 
believe in prohibition, and they have access to the radio 
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equal to that accorded anybody else. I am really disap- 
pointed that the Senator has so little faith in the intelli- 
gence of the people of Washington as to think they can not 
be trusted to settle the question and pass upon a law under 
which they themselves must live. God help the Nation if 
that is the condition that exists in the National Capital! 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the people of this city now 
have the opportunity of enjoying the most efficient govern- 
ment of all the municipalities of this country. It is not a 
plan that I would approve for every city in the land, but 
the fact is that it has all the elements of a managerial form 
of government. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not at present. It has all the elements of 
a managerial form of government—the most desirable form 
of organization for municipal efficiency. I understand there 
are those who would like to have the District of Columbia a 
self-governing community; but that has not been and 
probably will not be. However, Congress is here; it has a 
duty to perform, a dual duty, a duty respecting the prohibi- 
tion statutes for the entire country and a duty as the legis- 
lature of the District of Columbia to provide police regula- 
tions for this city. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not just at present. What I am appeal- 
ing for now is the enactment of a law that will enable the 
law officers of this city effectively to enforce prohibition in 
Washington. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator yield there for one 
question, and then I will not interrupt the Senator any 
more? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will not yield at present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely want to ask one question, and I 
will not interrupt the Senator any more. 

Mr. HOWELL. When I am through I will be glad to 
yield the floor to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
braska declines to yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. So far as the search-and-seizure provi- 
sions in this bill are concerned, they are not equal in severity 
to the search-and-seizure provision in the law which was 
in effect in the District of Columbia from 1917 to 1920. 
The law then in force was the Sheppard Act, which was a 
local police regulation respecting liquor in this city. All the 
pending bill provides respecting search and seizure, and to 
which the Attorney General objects, is that if there is evi- 
dence of a still being unlawfully set up in a private dwell- 
ing, or of being unlawfully operated for the production 
of liquor, in such case, when there is evidence of the fact, 
a search warrant may be obtained to search the house, 
though it may be a private dwelling. Under present cir- 
cumstances a policeman walking through a yard on private 
property may see a still in full operation, but he can not 
obtain a search warrant for that dwelling. That is the 
situation that exists here in the District of Columbia. 

Another provision is that a search warrant may be se- 
cured where liquor is being delivered to a private dwelling 
for sale. At the present time under such circumstances a 
search warrant can not be obtained. 

The bill also provides that a search warrant may be 
issued if liquor is being unlawfully removed from a private 
dwelling. i 

As I have stated, the purpose of these provisions is to 
defeat the technique of the bootlegger in the city of Wash- 
ington. To-day his supplies of liquor are protected. As I 
have already stated, a policeman may know there are a 
thousand quarts of liquor in a private dwelling, but unless 
he can obtain evidence of a sale within that private dwell- 
ing he can not secure a search warrant and under such 
circumstances the bootlegger is perfectly safe in storing his 
liquor. 

Mr. President, how are we going to meet this situation? 
Do we want to enforce prohibition or do we not want to 
enforce prohibition? Do we want to make Washington a 
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place where he does not care to do business? Under present 
conditions Washington is a sanctuary for the bootlegger. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, do you not think we ought to 
do something to protect minors within the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia? Out of the 49 political subdivisions 
in the United States, the District of Columbia is 1 of the 5 
that has no local prohibition law. While I am not familiar 
with all State laws respecting minors, I dare say that in 
every other political subdivision in the United States a man 
who plies a girl of tender years with liquor can be prose- 
cuted because of his act, but here in Washington such 
things can be done with impunity. 

My attention was called by a mother to an attempted rape 
upon her daughter, 15 years of age, at the Wardman Park 
Inn. The facts were these: She was taken there in company 
with two young single men, one married man, and two other 
girls; that the married man produced liquor; that she was 
given liquor; that she became ill; and when the other mem- 
bers of the party happened to be out of the room where 
she was lying on the bed, one of the young men happened 
to return and attempted to rape her. 

Mr. President, that occurred about two years ago, and the 
man who was subsequently indicted has not yet been tried; 
and when the suggestion was made that the married man 
who gave liquor to this young girl should be prosecuted, I 
was assured by the United States district attorney that he 
would not prosecute anyone for the possession of a pint of 
liquor. It was upon that occasion I learned for the first 
time that it was no special offense to ply minors with liquor 
in the District of Columbia. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the United States Senate can afford to consider legislation 
of this character. It should have been considered a long 
time ago. The mere fact that we are in the midst of a short 
session is no reason, in my opinion, why this bill should not 
be considered, because I believe it involves matters of out- 
standing importance. It is of interest to the whole Nation, 
as action of the Senate will be indicative of its attitude 
toward liquor violations of a flagrant character. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Deneen Kean 
Barkley Dill Kendrick 
Bingham Fess Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Black Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Blaine Prazier McGill Simmons 
Borah George McKellar Smith 
Brock Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bratton Goff McNary Steiwer 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf 

Hale Morrison Thomas, Okla 
Bulkley Harris Morrow ell 
Capper Moses 
Carey Hatfield Norbeck Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Norris Walsh, 

Heflin Nye Walsh. Mont 
Couzens Howell Oddie Watson 
Cutting Johnson Partridge Wheeler 
Dale Jones Phipps Williamson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on the 7th of January the 
Senators received a personal letter from the chairman of the 
steering committee of the Republican Party, in which we 
were advised that this bill, Order of Business 747, was given 
preferential status on the calendar. That is to say, the 
steering committee recommended that this bill, of four other 
measures, be taken up first. 

I entertain some misgivings about the ability of the Senate 
to pass the measure, and particularly about its passage in 


the House, before the 4th of March. However, I think 1 Brock 


have the right to assume that the administration may be 
able to get consideration of this measure in the House, and 
possibly bring about its favorable consideration by the 4th 
of March. 
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While I must confess that I have some misgivings about 
the passage of this measure through both bodies by that 
time, nevertheless I think I am justified in voting for the 
motion now made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowrIL I to take up the bill. The steering committee having 
given it this preferential status, which I must assume indi- 
cates the desire of the administration that the matter be 
taken up at this time, and carries something in the nature 
of an assurance of its prompt consideration by the House 
before March 4, I feel that, so far as I am concerned, I 
should vote in line with the recommendations made by the 
steering committee of the majority, and with the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Therefore I shall vote to take up the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. SMOOT, and other Senators called 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HASTINGS (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison]. Not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). 
On this question I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. Not knowing how he would vote if 
present, I withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomas]..I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, not 
knowing how he would vote, and not being able to obtain 
a transfer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HERBERT] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]. 

I do not know how any of these Senators would vote if 
present and permitted to vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. WacNner] is necessarily absent. If present, he would 
vote nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Mr. President, I inquire whether the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. TownsenpD] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not 
voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with the Senator from 
Delaware, which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson]. I understand that if that 
Senator were present he would vote “yea.” If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Ashurst Fess Howell Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Fletcher Jones Sheppard 
Black Prazier Kendrick Simmons 
George McGill Smith 
Brookhart Goff McKellar Trammell 
Capper Goldsborough McMaster Vandenberg 
Connally e Morrison Walsh, Mont. 
Dale orris Wheeler 
— — Hatfield Nye Williamson 
/ 


NAYS—29 
Blaine 8 Metcalf Smoot 
Borah Gillett Morrow Steiwer 
Bratton Hawes Moses Tydings 
Broussard Johnson Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Bulkley Kean Oddie Watson 
Carey Keyes Phipps 
Copeland La Follette Pi 
Couzens McNary Reed 
NOT VOTING—23 

B Harrison Ransdell Swanson 
Blease Hastings Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hayden Thomas, Okla. 
Davis bert Shipstead Townsend 
Glass King Shortridge Wagner 
Gienn Patterson Steck Walcott 

Pine Stephens Waterman 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded 
to consider the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national 
prohibition act for the District of Columbia, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act for the 
District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN CLAYTON ACT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that as 
near 2 o'clock to-morrow as it is possible for me to obtain 
the floor I shall address the Senate on proposed changes in 
the Clayton Act. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, January 24, 1931, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 
23 (legislative day of January 21), 1931 
UNITED STATES MARSHALL 
Albert W. Harvey, district of Vermont. 
POSTMASTERS 

ALABAMA 
Fred M. Fitts, Alabama City. 
Warren L. Hollingsworth, Lincoln. 
Fred D. Perkins, Wetumpka. 

COLORADO 

Henry J. Stahl, Central City. 
Clarence E. Wright, Lake City. 
Dixon D. Pennington, Victor. 

IDAHO 
George T. Hyde, Downey. 
Myron A. Corner, Wallace. 

KANSAS 
Lewis Thomas, Argonia. 
Nellie C. Preston, Buffalo. 
Hester Goldsmith, ed 
William D. Hale, Dexter. 
Carl O. Lincoln, Lindsborg. 

KENTUCKY 

George T. Joyner, Bardwell. 
Robbie M. Ray, Columbus. 
Rufus L. Wilkey, Clay. 
Samuel E. Torian, Gracey. 
James H. Branstetter, Glasgow. 
Albert L. Canter, Lynnville. 
Jasper N. Oates, Nortonville. 
Oscar W. Gaines, Oakland. 
Wiliam E. Jones, Princeton. 
Elizabeth T. Peak, Waverly. 
Eugene E. Johnson, White Plains. 
James A. Miller, Wickliffe. 
Armp B. Byrn, Wingo. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Everett C. Crane, Avon. 

Guy W. Sanborn, Byfield. 

Erastus T. Bearse, Chatham. 

Merritt C. Skilton, East Northfield. 

Augustus J. Formhals, Erving. 

Carl D. Thatcher, Housatonic. 

Thomas Smith, North Grafton. 

Elmer E. Landers, Oak Bluffs. 

Robert H. Howes, Southboro. 

Amasa W. Baxter, West Falmouth. 

Henry J. Porter, Wilmington. 

George H. Lochman, Winchester. 
MICHIGAN 

Herbert E. Ward, Bangor. 

Robert Wellman, Beulah. 

John H. Porter, Boyne Falls. 

William J. Putnam, Goodrich. 

Arthur Locke, Middleton. 

William C. Thompson, Midland. 

Frank B. Housel, St. Louis. 

Charles A. Jordan, Saline. 

Rob C. Brown, Stockbridge. 

Fred Lutz, Warren. 


MINNESOTA 

John T. Orvik, Nielsville. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas W. Maxwell, Canton. 


George E. Cook, Clarksdale. 
William P. White, Smithville. 


Alfred W. Cosson, Amherst. 
Ross L. Douglas, Litchfield. 


NEW YORK 
Ethel C. Smith, Adams Center. 
Guy M. Lovell, Camillus. 
William S. Finney, Cayuga. 
Floyd C. Buell, jr., Cherry Creek. 
Edna Frisbee, Conewango Valley. 
Mary H. Avery, Elmsford. 
Wayland H. Mason, Fairport. 
Adolph N. Johnson, Falconer. 
William D. Creighton, Fort Covington. 
Wade E. Gayer, Fulton. 
Sister Mary M. McCue, Gabriels. 
Earl W. Kostenbader, Groton. 
James H. Layman, Haines Falls. 
John C. Banschbach, Hicksville. 
George W. Van Hyning, Hoosick Falls. 
George F. Yaple, Loch Sheldrake. 
Henry S. Whitney, Manlius. r 
Burton E. McGee, Norfolk. 
Nicholas Duffy, Port Chester. 
Thomas S. Spear, Sinclairville. 
Fred C. Smith, Vernon. 
Henry Neddo, Whitehall. 
Margaret D. Martin, Willard. 
Lester B. Dobbin, Wolcott. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Anastacia Rohde, Drake. 
Charles E. Watkins, Dunseith. 
George Hummell, Gackle. 
William R. Jordan, Luverne. 
Helen J. Beaty, Manning. 
Flora Bangasser, Norma. 
Marie A. Borrud, Ross. 
OHIO 

Charles C. Shaffer, Alliance. 
Samuel F. Rose, Clarington. 
Charles H. Rice, Hamden. 
Wiliam H. Hunt, Mechanicsburg. 
Mayme Pemberton, Roseville. 
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Roy Heap, St. Marys. 

Nellie S. Wilson, Somerset. 

Arden E. Holly, Woodville. 
OKLAHOMA 


Manford Burk, Hooker. x 8 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee for the words, 
Cast your care upon God, for He careth for you.” Im- 
press us that abiding happiness is not only a possibility but 
a duty. That we can live above fret and worry are realities 
in human experience. O keep us from that which lowers the 
level of life and breeds confusion, for “ though the earth be 
removed and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea we need not fear because God is our Father and 
He will not permit any permanent ill to befall His children. 
Continue to endow us with good health and a high average 
of thought and with all those virtues that make life worth 
while. To-day and every day help us to live trustful, tran- 
quil lives, meeting storm with calm, adversity with fortitude, 
defeat with faith, and may we always have a place in the 

‘everlasting arms. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 

clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 

ments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 15592. An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the Interior Department appropriation 
bill in the House or in the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. The Interior Department appropriation 
bill is on the Speaker’s table. 

INVALID PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 15930) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, and I ask unanimous consent that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. This 
is the omnibus pension bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred to 
this committee: 


H. R. 1534. Rebecca H. Cook. 
1555. Anna Brubaker. 
2712. Mattie Fields. 
4987. Lillie A. Green. 
6669. Justina A. Zeller. 
6702. Phebe A. Hereld. 
7726. Lizzie Holzworth. 


5 Susan Barlow. 
H. R. 11944. Mary P. De Witt. 
H. R. 12180. Mary Jane Phum- 
phrey. 
H Ella Ellis. 
H. R. Sarah Frandle. 
H. R. 12536. Elizabeth Powell. 
Anna M. Noblitt. H. R. 12558. Emma J. Williams. 
Annie Garland. H. R. 12699. Elise Scheufler. 
10685. Sarah R. Rodkey. H. R. 12702. Fannie C. Dwelle. 
10735. Lillie H. Rice. H. R. 12731. Amanda C. Sowers. 
11245. Sarah C. Hubler. H. R. 12752. Montry Miller. 
11655. Rosetta Hamilton. H. R. 12767. Sarah J. Rowe. 
11740. Phoebe J. Hanes. H. R. . Hannah Andress. 
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Addie V. Gardner. 


. Bettie Carr. 


Mary L, Baker. 
Valdora V. Munson. 


Nancy Jane Craw- 


. Badora E. Harlan. 
Margaret S. Myers. 
. Rachel Yeager. 

. Minerva N. Hough. 
. Sarah R. Hurst. 

. Julia Close. 
Martha E. Bloom. 
Emma Shank. 
Elizabeth Beatty. 

. Kate J. Ruff. 

. Mary L. DeBolt. 

. Annie Jane Michael. 
Hannah Bittner. 

. Catherine Leake. 
Caroline Leff. 
Mary E. Knisely. 

. Adaline Garber. 

. Harriet J. Gates. 
Mary Catherine Cal- 


houn. 


Augusta Draeger. 
Julia A. Commons. 
. Phebe Simmons. 


. Delphine Le Comb. 
. Elizabeth Brown, 

. Josephine Allison. 

. Sarah E. Rich. 

. Sarah E. Johnson. 
Amanda E. Dunning. 
. Scymantha E. Cre- 


meens. 


. Clarissa J. Barber. 
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13700. Nora A. Tufts. 
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rose. 
14117. Emma M. Brown. 
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. 14121, Ida M. King. 
. 14128, Matie L. Frisbie. 
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H. R. 14183. Mary A. Royster. 14751. Harriet A. Beard. 
14184. Emaline Williams. 14763. Flora J. Perkins. 
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. Margaret Freestone. 


. Sarah C. McCulloch. 
Anna E. Whitmore. 
. Jennie E. Lowden. 


. Margaret E. Bram- 


14284. Serepta O. Pearson. mer. 

14292. Mary E. Stokes. 14864. Clarinda Wolf. 

14293. Elizabeth Weigel 14865. Mary M. Kimes. 

14295. Ann E. Tracy. 14868. Sarah Keller. 

14299. Catharine M. Hamp- 14878. Clara M. Mossbrooks 
ton. 14888. Sarah Wood. 

14306. Hannah Null 14890. Margaret McDowell 

14307. Malinda Wood. 14891. Mary E. Bailey. 

14311. Emma L. Thompson. 14899. Gertrude M. Chapin. 

14312. Loretta G. Welch. 14925. Elisabeth Hunter, 


. Margaret McElfresh. 


14326. Harriet L. Moon. 14942. Ellen B. Stewart. 
14327. Anna M. Wilson. 14944. Rachel A. Booth 
14328. Mary E. Person. 14955. Lula K. Stout. 
14336. Mary E. Pickard, 14957. Alice A. Phelps. 
14337. Josephine A. Lo- 14975. Clarinda J. Gannon. 
throp. 14976. Oraetta Bloomfield. 
14340. Sarah L. Humes. 14979. Mary E. Mills. 
14342. Marian E. Champlin. 15023. Hester A. Neal. 
14356. Priscilla J. Smith. 15027. Anna Marshall, 
14385. Clara E. Seaward 15040. Susan C. Harrison 
14387. Emily Du B. Phar- 15044. Mary Moon. 
mer. 15055. Sarah Anna Beth- 
14389. Sallie Frakes. ards. 
14391. Elizabeth Dowdell 15058. Eva A. Gill 
14396. Anna E. Bucklin 15061. Mary E. Lewis 
14401. Mary A. Grubb 15096. Mary M. Congleton. 
14406. Allie L. Henkel 15099. Anna E. Hartman. 
14412. Sarah L. Hunt. 15109. Margaret E. Bled- 
14421. Nellie M. Henry. soe. 
14422. Ellen Burke. 15110. Alice S. Sanders. 
14465. Mary Hill. 15114. Samuel A. Lawson. 
14466. Minerva Orr. 15120. Emily L. Hagen. 
14470. Pahanna Marker. 15153. Nellie Greenamyer. 
14471. Hannah C. Shiver- 15179. Sarah J. Hastings. 
decker. 15202 5 k 
Emma L. Quacken- 


14534. Sarah J. Wyant. 15220. Maggie Kinart 
15248. Sarah E. Koehler. 
14545. Ellen Whittington. 
15319. Elizabeth Saxer. 
14588, Alice A. Grimes. 
15330. Harriet N. Furman. 
14634. Caroline Stiver. 
15331. Lois F. McKee. 
14652. Sarah A. Burgess. 
15336. Pluma A. Wilber. 
14654. Delia Southerland. 18473. Sarah Ellen 
14655. Harriett B. Donovan. ~ 
14711. Pauline White. WE Knowles. 
14712. Mary M. Rutty. Margaret C. Hitch- 
14716. Lucinda Hammond. cock. 
R. 14722, Anna W. Hutton. 15575. Manerva S. Quigley. 
14744. Matilde G. Williams. H. R. 15690. Maria R. Horton. 
R. 14745. Annie E. Miller. H. R. 15715. Sarah Hayter. 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer three 
amendments which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. The 
amendments simply concern pensioners who have died while 
the bill was being prepared. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NeLson] offers three amendments, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments by Mr. Nxxsox of Wisconsin: sane 14, strike out 
lines 23, 24, and 25; page 15, strike out lines 1 and 2; page 36, 
strike out lines 9 to 12, both inclusive. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. NxISox of Wisconsin, a motion to recon- 
. the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 

e. 
LOIS CRAMTON 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 12023) to repeal the provision of law granting a 
pension to Lois Cramton, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman let that go over until some other time so that 
we may have occasion to consider it? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. May I explain it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has it been printed? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Oh, it has been on the calen- 
dar a long time and it has been delayed. I will explain it 
to the gentleman. It is a small bill. This woman, Lois 
Cramton, was given a pension under a state of facts, such 
as the committee thought they were, but the commissioner 
has written a letter to the Speaker to the effect that she 
was not really his widow and has asked what action, under 
those circumstances, the committee desired to take. We at 
once, of course, decided to repeal that provision and it has 
been pending a long time. It should be taken care of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the considera- 
tion of a bill to remedy a fraudulent imposition upon the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled “An act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of said war,” 
approved February 13, 1929, as reads, The name of Lois Cramton, 
widow of Alonzo Cramton, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month,” is hereby repealed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE CAPPER-KELLY FAIR TRADE BILL 


Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp regarding the 
bill (H. R. 11) known as the Capper-Kelly bill and to in- 
clude therein three brief letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with the right given to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I desire to expose a most misleading statement made against 
the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill by Mr. B. H. Namm, head 
of the Namm Department Store, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
chairman of the committee of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, formed to oppose the Capper-Kelly bill. 

In a publication of which hundreds of thousands have 
been issued, Mr. Namm says: 


A REFUTATION 


Public statements have been made that England has gone in 
for price fixing. These statements are now refuted by the follow- 
ing letter: 

SELFRIDGE & Co. (Lrp.), 
London, July 8, 1930. 
B. H. Nam, 
Pr 


Esq., 
esident The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dran Mr. Namm: I hasten to answer your letter of June 25 and 
to say that the price-fixing legislation was proposed here before 
Parliament, but it was an unpopular measure and was dropped. 
We have nothing of the kind here, and I hardly think that even 
the socialistic government will undertake to press for it. 

If I were a merchant in America at the moment, I should fight 
with all my strength against anything of the kind being intro- 
duced into America. The less interference with business on the 
part of governments the better. 

Yours very truly, 
H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 

The Namm Store is opposed to price fixing because it will raise 
the cost of living and eliminate competition among retailers. 

We ask the shopping public of Brooklyn to join us in this fight 
for price freedom. 

August 20, 1930. 

B. H. NAMM, 
President The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This statement concerning the English law on the subject 
of resale-price control came to the attention of Dr. Crighton 
Clarke, of the New York bar, who knew the true facts and 
wrote Mr. Selfridge under date of October 27, 1930, as fol- 
lows: 
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OCTOBER 27, 1930. 
H. GORDON SELFRIDGE, 
President Selfridgg & Co. (Ltd.), London, England. 

Dear Mr. SELFRIDGE: Your reputation for fair dealing is so widely 
recognized that I am sure you will join in condemning the efforts 
of Col. B. H. Namm, of The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. T., first to 
mislead you, and having succeeded in that deception, to employ 
you as a means of misleading others. 

I refer you to your letter of July 8, 1930, addressed to B. H. 
Namm, Esq., president The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., reading 
as follows: 

“I hasten to answer your letter of June 25 and to say that the 
price-fixing legislation was proposed here before Parliament, but 
it was an unpopular measure and was dropped. We have nothing 
of the kind here, and I hardly think that even the socialistic 
government will undertake to press for it. 

“If I were a merchant in America at the moment, I should 
fight with all my strength against anything of the kind being 
introduced into America. The less interference with business on 
the part of governments the better.” 

You have in England an association known as the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, which is referred to usually as P. A. 
T. A. The principal purpose of this association is to prevent the 
sale of trade-marked or branded articles by unscrupulous re- 
tailers at prices below their ordinary or established price for the 
purpose of luring customers away from other retailers who are 
selling those articles at the regular price, the practice of the price 
cutter being to average up his loss or his lack of profit on the 
cut-price sale by selling other articles whose value is unknown 
at an exorbitant rate of profit. ; 

Is it fair and honest for Mr. Namm to use your statement that 
“ price-fixing legislation was proposed here before Parliament, 
but it was an unpopular measure and was dropped. We have 
nothing of the kind here,” when the fact is that the system, and 
the only system, proposed by the Capper-Kelly bill is legal in 
England, has never been successfully challenged, and has been 
enforced there for many years? 

Your letter to Mr. Namm has been reproduced by him either 
with or without your consent and given wide publicity. Your 
letter states that it is in answer to a letter from Mr. Namm dated 
June 25, but Mr. Namm has not seen fit to publish his letter to 
you. 

The evident purpose of Mr. Namm in widely publishing and dis- 
tributing your letter to him of July 8 is to use your esteemed 
name to create adverse sentiment in this country against the 
so-called Capper-Kelly fair trade bill, H. R. 11, the sole purpose 
and effect of which is to extend freedom to the manufacturers 
and distributors of certain types of trade-marked or branded goods 
to make valid contracts by which the manufacturer shall stipulate 
the price at which the dealers or distributors shall resell the 


product bearing his trade-mark. 
CRIGHTON CLARKE. 


Mr. Selfridge, in his reply to Doctor Clarke under date of 
November 10, 1930, said: : 
Novemser 10, 1930. 


Dear Mr. CLARKE: I have your letter of October 27, received this 
morning. As the head of a distributing house, I object to the 
fullest extent possible to any governmental interference which can 
possibly be avoided. 

Of course, if a manufacturer makes a product and sells it only 
with the understanding that it be sold at a certain price, he has 
an entire right to do this, and we, as the distributors, may buy 
or not of these articles as we choose. Such a contract can be 
enforced between the producer and the one to whom he sells, and 
it is not an unfair demand, because if the distributor is not will- 
ing to maintain that contract he need not buy the merchandise. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is scandalous that mislead- 
ing propaganda and bald misstatement concerning pending 
legislation should go unrebuked and unchecked. As Mr. 
Selfridge testifies, the law in England recognizes the right 
of resale-price control on trade-marked merchandise, which 
we are merely seeking to restore in the Capper-Kelly bill. 
It must be assumed that Mr. Namm is in a position to know 
the truth and that his misstatement concerning the English 
law and his construction of Mr. Selfridge’s letter to him was 
a deliberate attempt to deceive the American public. I trust 
that every Member of the House will consider the methods 
used to oppose H. R. 11 when he comes to vote on this bill. 


THE PROPOSED $25,000,000 DOLE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of the 
Senate amendment that has been hitched on as a rider 
to the Interior Department bill, appropriating $25,000,000 
for food and other relief to be administered by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, all will agree that cases of actual want for 
the necessities of life must be dealt with in a manner be- 
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fitting a people already on a high plane of civilization. In 
one way or another the hungry must be fed, the naked 
must be clothed, and the sick must receive proper attention. 
Among thoughtful persons there is honest difference of 
opinion only in regard to what is the best and wisest method 
of doing these things. 

There are those who seem to regard the Federal Treasury 
as a great reservoir of wealth coming from nowhere in par- 
ticular, but inexhaustible, so that it may be drawn upon 
indefinitely and with impunity. They seem to regard any 
funds drawn from the Treasury as so much clear gain, as 
an up-to-date shower of manna fallen from Heaven, so that 
the more there is appropriated the better for all concerned. 
Those who hold this view, or at least act upon this prin- 
ciple, would have local communities, municipalities, and sov- 
ereign States dump their entire responsibility upon the 
broad shoulders of Uncle Sam, and withdraw from the field. 
Surely this would be the inevitable effect, for why should in- 
dividuals, charitable organizations, local communities, mu- 
nicipalities, or States take upon themselves a heavy and 
unnecessary burden when by bringing pressure to bear 
upon Congress unlimited funds may be appropriated from 
an inexhaustible reservoir? Unfortunately the name of 
those who think thus superficially, if at all, is legion, and 
herein lies the danger of appropriating from the Federal 
Treasury for purposes heretofore considered as the proper 
field for benevolent and charitable institutions. What will 
be the effect upon such institutions? Will they become 
unnecessary or impotent? And most important of all, what 
will be the effect upon the beneficiaries themselves and upon 
our institutions as a whole? Once begun, where will it all 
end? These are serious and far-reaching questions that 
should be carefully considered and answered before rashly 
entering upon such a policy. 

There is no proper place in our dual scheme of Federal 
and State Government for a system of doles from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Ours is a government of limited powers and 
duties, all else being properly left to the States and to the 
people. I believe with President Cleveland that there is— 


No warrant for such an appropriation in the Constitution. 


I agree with him when he says: 


I do not believe that the power and duty of the general gov- 
ernment ought to be extended to the relief of individual suffer- 
ing, which is in no manner properly related to the public service. 


I further agree with him that the— 


Prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mission of this power 
and duty should be steadfastly resisted to the end that the lesson 
should be constantly enforced that though the people support the 
Government, the Government should not support the people. 

It can not be successfully maintained as an excuse for 
now adopting the dole system that other proper means for 
dealing with present conditions have failed so as to make a 
dole from the Federal Treasury necessary. On the contrary, 
not only have local communities and municipalities success- 
fully met the situation generally, but where for special and 
unusual reasons local communities can not fully cope with 
the problem presented, the American Red Cross has demon- 
strated its readiness and capacity to step into the breach 
and completely perform the functions for which it is so 
generously maintained by the American people. This great 
American institution in which the people of the whole world 
have unbounded confidence, is pleading for its very life when 
it voices its desire to be permitted to pursue unhampered its 
great mission as a voluntary agency. The Red Cross does 
not need the money. It does not desire it. No! There must 
be other reasons than necessity for the proposed departure. 

There is not only no necessity for such a change of policy 
now, there is the certainty that such a course will do direct 
and positive harm. It will surely tend to dry up the proper 
and natural sources of income for our charitable organiza- 
tions of all kinds and transform even the noble work of the 
Red Cross from that of an agency to carry out the warm- 
hearted aspirations of generous givers and change it into 
a semigovernmental agency, a bureau of the Government, 
for the distribution of a dole collected by the cold, clammy 
hand of the tax gatherer. 
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Apologists for the proposed appropriation may attempt to 
disclaim their purpose to establish a dole, but it will estab- 
lish a policy that can mean nothing else. They may attempt 
to justify it as a form of unemployment insurance, which is 
a proper subject for the consideration of private industry 
and the States, but as applied to the Federal Government it 
can mean nothing but a dole. When Great Britain em- 
barked upon the dole system, still in effect there, it was con- 
cealed to a certain extent by the disguise of labeling it un- 
employment insurance and nominally requiring contribution, 
but the law was never fully carried out. Long since the 
disguise has been dropped so that it is now a straight dole 
with no questions asked. Its effect upon that country, and 
especially upon unemployment, have been far from satis- 
factory. 

Let me repeat that in the present crisis, as in all others, 
the wants of those in distress for the necessities of life must 
be supplied. Always in the past, and thus far at present they 
have been supplied. In my judgment there is no danger 
whatever that these wants will fail to be fully supplied with- 
out intervention of the Federal Government, and if there is 
such intervention it will not only not solve our present diffi- 
culties, it will involve us in other problems far more serious 
than those now confronting us. Let me close with another 
quotation from the famous drought-relief veto message of 
President Cleveland, in which I fully concur: 

The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can always be 
relied upon to relieve their fellow citizens in misfortune. This has 
been repeatedly and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid in 
such cases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the part 
of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our national 
character, while it prevents the indulgence among our people of 


that kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens the bonds 
of a common brotherhood. 


ERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL WITH SENATE AMEND- 
MENTS REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
at this time and wishes particularly the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] in view of the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Texas propounded to the 
Chair a few moments ago. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill with Senate 
amendments is on the Speaker’s table. It is entirely within 
the discretion of the Chair what course should be taken 
with regard to the disposition of this bill. Ordinarily a re- 
quest is made for unanimous consent to send such bills to 
conference at once. The other course is that the Speaker 
himself shall refer the bill to the appropriate committee. 
In view of the tremendous importance of the question arising 
under the Senate amendment providing for a $25,000,000 
appropriation to the Red Cross, in view of the request of 
the members of the Appropriations Committee that hear- 
ings should be had and that the Red Cross may have the 
opportunity of stating its position, the Chair is going to 
take the course of referring this bill to the Appropriations 
Committee, and refers the bill with Senate amendments to 
the Appropriations Committee and orders it printed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me only proper 
that I should make this statement for the Appropriations 
Committee: That it is the desire of our committee, in con- 
nection with that important amendment, $25,000,000 for 
relief work by the Red Cross, to hold a hearing that will 
properly develop the facts, a full and fair hearing, and with- 
out any desire for delay. That being the purpose of the 
committee, I will state that the hearings will begin as 
promptly as possible. I have not consulted with the repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross, who, it would seem to me, 
should be the first witnesses at the hearing; but if it is con- 
venient for them and feasible, it would be my thought that 
the hearing would begin at 10 o’clock to-morrow and would 
include such witnesses as could give us real information 
pertinent to that proposition. 
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Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I presume the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Cramton] recalls that about a week or 10 days ago 
there was a bill being considered in the House known as the 
drought relief bill, appropriating $45,000,000 for loans to 
farmers with which to purchase seed, fertilizer, and other 
things for farm purposes. The Senate put on an amend- 
ment increasing that amount by $15,000,000 for the purpose 
of purchasing food. The gentleman from Michigan was on 
the floor of the House, or, if he was not, I may say we 
pleaded with the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations to take that bill back to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as this bill is going back, with an opportunity for 
a hearing and report. The statement was made repeatedly 
on the floor of the House, and I am not certain that the 
Recorp is clear yet, but I think the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives joined, in which it was stated that it was 
the universal custom in the House of Representatives, a 
custom that had not been varied from in possibly decades, to 
send a bill to conference without first sending it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to be considered and brought 
back and considered under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now, this precedent is made. It is a matter of 
considerable emergency at the present time whether this 
appropriation should be made now or not at all. 

Is it the purpose of the gentleman’s committee to delay 
this until he can ascertain some facts—a week, 10 days, or a 
month from now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will answer the gentle- 
man frankly and directly. His statement as to what has 
been the practice heretofore is entirely correct. It has been 
the universal practice to send appropriation bills to confer- 
ence without reference to the committee and it has been the 
universal custom of the Appropriations Committee to hold a 
hearing when such course was necessary to develop facts, 
even to hold a hearing without the reference of the bill to 
the committee. 

The gentleman from Texas will probably remember that 
on the 13th day of last March, when a deficiency bill came 
back to this House that carried a Senate amendment of 
$100,000,000 for the Farm Board, the gentleman from Texas, 
when consent was asked to send the bill to conference rath.r 
than to the committee, insisted that before the conferees 
took up their duties in conference they should develop the 
facts. The gentleman was assured by my colleague the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Woop] that the Committee 
on Appropriations would develop the facts, and that after- 
noon, and while the bill was still on the Speaker’s table, a 
hearing was held, which was ayailable to the Members of 
the House, although it was not printed, there being no de- 
mand for its printing. So the gentleman from Texas has 
not only been in accord with this general policy of sending 
a bill to conference and holding a hearing without the for- 
mality of a direct reference to the committee, but he has 
urged that it be done under such conditions. 

As I understand, the effort of the Speaker is to meet the 
desires of those who want the facts properly developed and 
that he had assumed this course would find a great deal of 
favor with the gentleman from Texas. 

Replying further, I will say that this is not a move of 
delay. There will be no unnecessary delay, but we do con- 
sider it of sufficient importance to insure a proper develop- 
ment of the facts. 

Mr. GARNER. What does the gentleman mean by un- 
necessary delay ”? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, for instance, if it is convenient 
and feasible for the Red Cross to appear before the com- 
mittee to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock, the hearings will 
open at that time. I have not consulted with them and do 
not know whether that is possible or not. 

Mr. GARNER. Will you be able to close the hearings 
to-morrow? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should presume not. I will say gen- 
erally, so that the gentleman may fully understand our 
purposes, that this item is one which technically has no 
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place in the Interior Department appropriation bill. It is 
an item which we would more naturally expect to find in the 
deficiency bill. Of course, the members of the interior sub- 
committee will naturally be the conferees on the bill, not- 
withstanding the inclusion of this item, but in order that 
both sides of the aisle may have very full representation in 
those hearings, and that we may have hearings which will 
commend themselves most fully to the confidence of the 
House, it is my thought—and because of the absence of Mr. 
Woop, I am for the moment acting chairman of the general 
committee and acting chairman of the deficiency subcom- 
mittee, as well as the chairman of the Interior subcommit- 
tee—that the hearings be conducted jointly by the deficiency 
and Interior subcommittees. To that end I have consulted 
my colleague the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS], 
the ranking minority member of the full committee and 
the ranking minority member of the deficiency subcommit- 
tee, in order to ascertain if such a course would be agreeable 
to him. I am very glad to state that I have his assurance 
it will be agreeable to him, as we all have a great deal of 
confidence in his judgment. 

Mr. GARNER. It occurs to me that as to a matter of so 
great importance—and one that is using a precedent that 
has not been used for 25 years—it would be well to have the 
entire Appropriations Committee, composed of 35 members, 
join in these hearings and get the full facts. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has spoken about delay, 
and yet he suggests that these hearings be held by the full 
committee of 35 members. I am suggesting one by a smaller 
number that will be expeditious. 

Mr. GARNER. Whom else do you expect to hear outside 
of the Red Cross? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a little soon for me to know. We 
want to get all the information we can, and some branches 
of the Government, I assume, will have information that 
will be helpful. 

Mr. GARNER. What branches of the Government does 
the gentleman assume will have information that will be 
helpful? I am trying to find out if you intend to take this 
bill back to the Appropriations Committee for the purpose 
of keeping it there for 8 or 10 days, so that you may work 
out some other plan to relieve the suffering people in this 
country. That is what the press has reported, and I believe 
it to be a fact, that it is the deliberate intent to carry this 
bill back to the committee for the purpose of delay, when 
the people of this country are suffering. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has no right, even if he 
is the leader of the minority party, to make such a state- 
ment, in view of my assurance that that is not the purpose 
in holding these hearings. Let me remind the gentleman 
from Texas that this item of $25,000,000, which can be justi- 
fied, if at all, only on the basis that there is a real emer- 
gency, real suffering, and real need for haste, was put into 
this bill by the Senate, and after they had put it into this 
bill on that theory they continued to talk for three days 
about the bill. If the body that put this item in the bill 
on the basis of an emergency felt no more need of rush than 
to permit them to talk for three days thereafter, I think we 
are justified in having two or three days for a reasonable 
hearing to develop the facts. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
the gentleman is violating the rules of the House in attack- 
ing the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr, RANKIN. I make that point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Michigan were 
going to proceed further, the Chair would warn the gentle- 
man to proceed in order. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE 
AND ENFORCEMENT 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the demand 
for the regular order. : 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I desire to call attention to an editorial published in 
this morning’s New York World, reading, partly, as follows: 


THE SMOTHERING OF THE REPORT 


By a coincidence so ingenious that it might almost have been 
planned in advance, the Wickersham report was published in such 
a way as to misrepresent it. The coincidence, as we shall continue 
politely to call it, depended upon the mechanics of news distribu- 
tion in the United States. On Monday about noon the papers of 
the country received by telegraph the official “ summary of the 
report. This “summary” was so arranged as to blazon forth 
three half truths, namely, that the commission is opposed to 
repeal, to the governmental sale of liquor, and to modification for 
light wines and beers. 

The full text of the report did not become available even to 
editors living as close to Washington as New York City until early 
on Tuesday. It took some time to read and understand a compli- 
cated document 80,000 words long and to discover that the actual 
report showed that the official “s Was untruthful. The 
effect, however, of giving the untruth, explicitly stated, about a 
day’s head start over the truth, considerably concealed, was to 
establish a first and wholly false impression among the readers of 
newspapers of small circulation in small towns. The larger news- 
papers in metropolitan centers which had access to the whole 
report were allowed to find out by their own researches how over- 
whelmingly opposed to constitutional prohibition the report really 
is. It is now a question as to how fast the truthful second 
impression can catch up with and correct the untruthful first 
impression. 


I submit, gentlemen, that this unfair, circuitous method 
of distributing this summary before the report appeared 
causes me to challenge the Rules Committee of this House 
to allow an examination into the causes of the method pur- 
sued by the White House in spreading this false summary 
far in advance of the report. Of course, any resolution of 
investigation we may introduce will never get by the Rules 
Committee, hidebound and hog tied as it is to the adminis- 
tration; and I say now, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
it is incumbent upon the White House and upon the Presi- 
dent to give out all the facts with reference to the pro- 
mulgation and uttering and publishing of this utterly false 
summary, whose false “dryness” was emphasized by the 
President’s words read in this House, which were quite 
contradictory to the actual and real conclusions of this 
Wickersham report. 

In justice to the newspapers of this country which have 
given so much space to the dissemination of this report, 
something must be forthcoming from the White House in 
explanation, otherwise the White House stands condemned 
in the forum of public opinion. 


JOINT PAY COMMITTEE 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for about three minutes to make a state- 
ment touching the report of the joint pay committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for a few mo- 
ments of time within which to explain to the House the re- 
port that the joint pay committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to-day is making to the Congress. As 
Members will recall, this committee was named as a result 
of an act of Congress passed about one year ago, which in 
brief provided that a joint committee be appointed of five 
Members of the Senate and five Members of the House for 
the purpose of making an investigation and reporting recom- 
mendations by bill or otherwise to the respective Houses of 
Congress relative to the readjustment of pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service. 

After extensive study your committee has decided to 
make a recommendation to the Congress directed to further 
study and examination of the problem and does not at this 


time feel justified in reporting a bill that would affect the 


subject. 
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Members of the Congress should bear in mind that the 
items under the several pay bills make an aggregate total 
to-day in excess of $351,000,000 annually. Prior to the ap- 
pointment of the joint pay committee an interdepartmental 
board made up of representatives of the several departments 
made an informal study of the subject and prepared a re- 
port recommending modifications in pay schedules that if 
accepted by the Congress would add between $80,000,000 and 
$90,000,000 annually to the officer and enlisted pay budgets 
for the several services. The aggregate pay for these several 
services, were the Congress to accept the recommendations, 
would run not less than from $430,000,000 to $440,000,000 
annually. I mention these figures that the House may un- 
derstand the magnitude of the problem. It must be borne 
in mind also that these figures do not have relation to ex- 
penditures for a single year, but they will become the annual 
expenditures for the several services until at some future 
date they may be modified by law. 

After your committee had considered the problem for 
several months, it was clearly apparent to the committee 
that one of the major factors, if not the basic factor, was 
the question of promotion in the several services. Your 
committee found that there was wide and striking varia- 
tions; that rank in one service that was supposed to be 
equivalent to rank in another service did not mean equal 
pay and allowances, because higher rank was attained years 
earlier in the lives of officers in one service than it was 
attained in another service. Your committee reported this 
situation to the Senate and the House nine months ago and 
suggested at that time that promotion legislation should go 
hand in hand with pay legislation or should precede it. 
Members of legislative committees were not in harmony 
upon this program, and so the joint pay committee pursued 
its studies further with the result that it is thoroughly con- 
vinced that until the promotion question may be settled the 
Congress will not be in position to enact adequate pay 
legislation. Promotion legislation should be determined in 
advance or in connection with legislation pertaining to pay. 

Your committee, as a result of its studies, presents two 
recommendations which it earnestly trusts will commend 
themselves to the favorable consideration of the Congress. 
These recommendations are as follows: 

1. That a joint committee, to be composed of Senators and 
Representatives elect to the Seventy-second Congress, be ap- 
pointed to make an investigation and report as soon as practicable 
recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective Houses 
relative to distribution in grade and promotion of commissioned 

rsonnel of the services encompassed by Public Resolution 

o. 36 (Jist Cong.), and to continue with an investigation 
of the readjustment of the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the same several services 
and report recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective 


Houses in consequence thereof at as early a date as may be 
practicable. 

2. That the rules of the Senate and House of Representatives 
be amended to provide for a standing committee in each body 
which shall have exclusive jurisdiction of all legislation affecting 
the pay and allowances and the promotion and kindred matters 
of all commissioned and enlisted personnel of the several services 
encompassed by Public Resolution No. 36 (Tist Cong.). (Mem- 
bership on this committee to be of ex officio character without 
disturbing the rights of Members to serve or continue to serve 
on other committees.) 


Probably I should say that the report of the committee in 
identical form is being presented in the Senate as well as in 
the House and it is my understanding that to avoid duplica- 
tion in printing the report will be printed for the use of 
both bodies as a Senate document. 


CONDITIONS GENERALLY AND THE PAY BILL 


There is another factor that your committee could not 
avoid examining with greatest care. The last pay bill was 
enacted in 1922. This measure took the place of the pay 
law of 1908 which provided for most of the officers and men 
who are to-day involved. I have already indicated the 
magnitude of the figures that represent pay schedules—more 
than $351,000,000 under the present law, with the different 
services urging increases that would bring the total annual 
expenditure to upwards of $432,000,000 and possibly $10,- 
000,000 or more in excess of that amount. The urge for 
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new legislation, your committee found, was based largely 

upon prices of commodities and living expenses generally 

one year ago when viewed in contrast with prices and living 
expenses 25 years earlier. 

Assuming that this must be a large factor in any pay 
legislation let us consider the trend: 

The price index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows that the price of commodities by wholesale in 
November, 1930, may be represented by 80.4 as against 98 
in July, 1929. Here is a falling off of nearly 18 per cent. 
The prices of commodities are lower to-day than in any 
period since in March, 1916, or prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. Between July, 1929, and 
November, 1930, raw materials have declined 22.5 per cent 
in price and finished products, 14.4 per cent. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute in its Business Condi- 
tions Weekly for December 27, 1930, says: 

The year ends with * * * commodity prices at the lowest 
level in many years. 

Your committee has tried to be fair in this matter, fair 
not only to the officers and men of the several services but 
fair to the public. 

Reduction in commodity prices has modified the situation 
of one year ago enormously. 

I believe I know what Members of this House think for 
I have talked with many of them. Were the question of 
pay of officers of the Army or Navy or other services above 
the ranks of second lieutenant and ensign offered to this 
body to-day, having in mind all the factors, cost of educa- 
tion generally borne by the Government, base pay and 
allowances, retirement pay, and all the opportunities for 
medical attention and privilege to purchase at commissaries, 
I am quite certain it would be doubtful if the membership 
would not vote to reduce rather than increase pay. 

But here again an injustice might be done to officers. 
Conditions are abnormal. If living conditions were to drop to 
a point measurably below what they are to-day and to retain 
that constant level, reduction in pay rather than increase 
might be inevitable. 

All in all it is the sound judgment of the committee that 
the matter should receive the further consideration of the 
Congress in line with the recommendations set forth in the 
committee’s report. I thank you. [Applause.] 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY, AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 

Solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 

state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 

(H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Departments of 

State and Justice and for the Judiciary, and for the Depart- 

ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, 
since two provisions of the bill were passed over, should we 
not have some arrangement about the time? 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama, 
should not that be taken up when we reach it in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I thought it could be done 
more orderly here. I think it would have been better yes- 
terday if we had disposed of it in this way. 

Mr. SHREVE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when we take up the items of representation allow- 
ances and post allowances, that there be allowed 40 minutes 
for debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent that the time for de- 
bate on the two paragraphs relating to representation allow- 
ances and post allowances be limited to 40 minutes, one-half 
to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
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ther consideration of the bill H. R. 16110, with Mr. RAMSEYER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 16110) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 


De ents of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 


The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read 
as follows: 

For compensation and traveling expenses of special attorneys 
and assistants to the Attorney General and to United States dis- 
trict attorneys employed by the Attorney General to aid in spe- 
cial cases, and for payment of foreign counsel employed by the 
Attorney General in special cases, $450,000: Provided, That the 
amount paid as compensation out of the funds herein appro- 
priated to any person employed hereunder shall not exceed 
$10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the proviso beginning on line 8 and ending on line 
10, page 41, because it is a change of existing law, legislation 
on an appropriation bill unauthorized, and in effect would 
allow at his discretion the Attorney General to pay $10,000 
salary whenever he saw fit, regardless of law. 

Mr. SHREVE. The language is not subject to a point of 
order; it is a limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to stop giving blanket discre- 
tion to the department heads in fixing salaries. Congress 
must retain its control over fixing the salaries. That is 
too much blanket authority out of an appropriation of 
$450,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. What does the gentleman mean by 
“blanket authority? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Attorney General can under this 
provision grant as many $10,000 salaries as he sees fit. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman places a wrong construc- 
tion on the language. It is a limitation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in the guise of a limitation, but 
which permits him to appoint as many persons at a salary 
of $10,000, within the $450,000, as he may see fit. It is 
unauthorized by law, and I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia concede the point of order? 

Mr. SHREVE. I say that it is not subject to a point of 
order; that it is a limitation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the existing law what is the 
actual salary to be paid to special attorneys and Assistant 
Attorneys General? 

Mr. SHREVE. They run from $7,500 to $8,000, $9,000, 
and $10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. We fix them by law; they are statutory 
positions. This language gives the Attorney General the 
authority to appoint any number that he sees fit at $10,000 
up to the extent of the appropriation of $450,000. It is a 
change of law, undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman will recall that two years 
ago we had some very high-salaried men there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without authority of law. 

Mr. SHREVE. And that is the reason that we carry 
this language, so that they can not receive more than 
$10,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they continue to go beyond the stat- 
utory law we should call them down. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not the gentleman from Texas doing 
just the opposite from what he desires by striking out the 
limitation? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; if they pay a salary beyond the 
authorization of law they should be called to time by Con- 
gress. Ten thousand dollars is a pretty fair salary. It is 
what the Members of the House get and what the Senators 
get. It is two and a half times what the Governor of Texas 
gets. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. It seems to me that the gentleman by 
insisting on his point of order is striking out all limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York insisted 
upon a point of order the other day that took $50,000 from 
the department that was to be properly spent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And I accomplished my purpose and 
was frank about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And my point of order would save money 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think it will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is not a change of existing law then 
it is unnecessary in the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I am not famil- 
iar with the substantive law with reference to the employ- 
ment of special attorneys. My recollection is that when 
this appropriation was increased some time ago, I felt they 
should not pay in excess of $10,000, and this limit was put 
on the bill for the purpose of preventing the payment to any 
special attorney of a salary in excess of $10,000. It was gen- 
erally discussed on the floor and was thought to be in the 
interest of economy. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no law that authorizes that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I know of no law that prevents 
the payment of more than $10,000 in the absence of a 
limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the case of special attorneys there 
is no limitation, and if the gentleman from Texas removes 
this limitation they will be able to pay them higher salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, they come under the classification 
act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; they do not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have to be lawyers to come with- 
out that act. He might appoint special agents who are not 
lawyers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; special attorneys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The para- 
graph provides for compensation and traveling expenses 
for special attorneys and assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to United States district attorneys employed by 
the Attorney General to aid in special cases, and pay- 
ment of foreign counsel, and so forth, and there follows 
the proviso that the amount paid as compensation to any 
person employed hereunder shall not exceed $10,000. Section 
312, title 5, of the United States Code, provides: 

The Attorney General shall, whenever in his opinion the public 
interest requires it, employ and retain, in the name of the United 
States, such attorneys and counselors at law as he may think 
necessary to assist the district attorneys in the discharge of their 
duties, and shall stipulate with such assistant attorneys and 
counsel the amount of compensation, and shall have supervision of 
their conduct and proceedings. 

The law does not stipulate the amount of pay for such 
service. The law does not limit the pay that the Attorney 
General is authorized to pay special attorneys and assistants 
to the Attorney General referred to in this paragraph. The 
form of the proviso against which the point of order is 
directed is purely a limitation upon the appropriation and 
but for the limitation this pay might exceed $10,000. The 
Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Prison camps: For the construction and repair of buildings at 
prison camps, the purchase and installation of machinery and 
equipment, and all necessary expenses incident thereto, and for the 
maintenance of United States prisoners at prison camps, includ- 
ing the purchase at a cost not to exceed $15,000, and maintenance, 
alteration, repair, and operation of a motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying bus, to be expended so as to give the maximum amount 
of employment to prisoners, $837,640: Provided, That reimburse- 
ments from this appropriation made to the War or other Depart- 
ments for supplies or subsistence shall be at the net contract or 
invoice price, notwithstanding the provisions of any other act. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to the appropriations for our Federal courts and jails 
and to compare the lavish liberality of the administration 
in its treatment to governmental functions having to do 
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with the enforcement of prohibition and its penurious atti- 
tude when appropriations for unemployment, drought re- 
lief, and employees’ salaries are being considered. The 
appropriations this year for jails, prison camps, and Fed- 
eral penitentiaries smash all records as compared with the 
appropriations made prior to pre-Volstead days. We have 
an abundance of money for prohibition but no money for 
food, for agricultural relief, or for our starving unem- 
ployed. This appropriation carries an item of $11,369,500 
for prohibition enforcement, which is $2,369,500 over the 
appropriation for the present fiscal year. The increased 
appropriation is for 500 additional agents and 160 em- 
ployees to be added to the bureau office here in the District 
of Columbia. This is not all, for the Treasury Department 
appropriation bill carries a large appropriation for the 
prohibition activities retained by that department. 

The following is a list of items carried in the present 
appropriation bill for the expenses of our courts and the 
maintenance of our Federal prisons: 


Salaries for judges, circuit and district courts. $2, 184, 000 
United States marshals and deputies 4, 350, 460 
United States attorneys 3. 295, 620 
For special attorneys 2 =.=.. 450, 000 
For clerks to Federal courts_........---.-..----.-... 2, 175, 920 
United States commissioners’ fees, eto 600, 000 
Fees for jurors and witnesses, United States courts.... 4, 150, 000 
For rent United States court rooms 115, 000 
Bailiffs and criers, expenses of circuit and district 
judges, meals and lodgings for jurors, eto 500, 000 
For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts 1, 270, 980 
Supplies for United States court 90, 000 
For Federal penal and correctional institutions: 
United States penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans... 1,942, 440 
United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga 1, 198, 212 
United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wasn 516, 060 
United States Northeastern Penitentiary_.....____ 287, 000 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women, Alder- 
n TAL LE bee Penn IS SOS A By bet ee Bt 352, 400 
United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
OS eee etn ata ot sete ne pekig mori 790, 448 
For maintenance and operation of Federal jails__- 871, 220 
For United States prison camps 837, 640 


In addition to these appropriations the following addi- 
tional expenditures are authorized for new construction and 
repair: 

United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., $100,000; United 
States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., $214,135; United 
States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, a sum not 
to exceed $3,000,000; United States Reformatory, Reno Mili- 
tary Reservation, Okla., a sum not to exceed $3,000,000. 

Other items include the following: 

For the purchase of sites, construction, and remodeling 
buildings for jail purposes, $500,000; for the probation sys- 
tem of the United States courts, $230,400; for the support 
of United States prisoners, and so forth, $3,999,040. 

When we compare these lavish expenditures with the lim- 
ited appropriations favored by the majority of members of 
the House Appropriations Committee for unemployed, 
drought-relief sufferers, as well as the appropriations for 
authorized salary increases for certain low-salaried Federal 
employees, we have the attitude of the administration re- 
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vealed to us in its proper form. As I said before, we have 
money for prohibition with its spies and speak-easies, with 
its wire tapping and snoopers, but when it comes to the 
masses of our people who are walking the streets looking for 
work we can not expend any of the public funds lest we 
might incur a deficit which might possibly necessitate in- 
creasing Federal taxes. 

Before I conclude I desire to commend the members of 
the so-called wet bloc of the House for the splendid fight 
they made to eliminate appropriations from the bill per- 
mitting wire tapping, the establishment of speak-easies by 
the Government, the sale of illicit liquor by Government 
agents, the continuation of the spy system, and other sharp 
practices and dirty methods which seem to belong entirely 
to the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

While the fight put up by the liberal Members of the 
House was a losing one, it was by far the most effective 
effort against prohibition made in recent years. It was a 
manly, dignified fight, made by the so-called wets for clean, 
honest enforcement of the law and for decent treatment for 
the American people. They made a good showing which 
is but a forerunner of a better showing that will be made in 
the next Congress. 

In order that we may be able to estimate the cost of pro- 
hibition reflected in the increased appropriations for our 
courts and penal institutions, I am including in my remarks 
a table showing the criminal and civil cases terminated in 
our Federal courts, also a table showing all criminal cases 
prosecuted in Federal courts and a table showing the num- 
ber of prisoners reported by the Attorney General as well 
as the total expenditures for Federal prison purposes. 


Criminal cases terminated in Federal courts 
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Number of prisoners reported by United States Attorney General 
and prison expenditures 


The appropriations for prohibition purposes contained in 
this bill together with the congestion in our Federal courts 
as well as our expenditures for Federal prisoners are due 
solely to national prohibition. Federal prisons are now 
filled to double their normal capacity, and it is safe to 
assume that if there were no Volstead Act there would have 
been no increase in the number of Federal prisoners nor 
would there be any necessity for increasing the appropria- 
tions for our courts and penal institutions. 

In addition to the overcrowded situation that exists in 
our. Federal penitentiaries upward of 16,000 persons con- 
victed of violating the prohibition law were boarded out 
in State and county jails, which resulted in overcrowding 
these institutions. 

Although the figures and statistics from reliable Federal 
sources prove conclusively that prohibition is a failure, the 
Wickersham report together with the attitude of the Presi- 
dent indicate that the fight must go on until another day, 
when those opposed to this hypocrisy, lawlessness, and op- 
pression, which has been mistakenly alluded to as the noble 
experiment, have increased their number sufficiently to 
wipe this unjust and obnoxious law from the statute books 
of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I was very glad to hear my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Meap] call attention to prohibition methods and practices 
that have brought the Government into disrepute. While 
we are discussing appropriations for the Department of Jus- 
tice, presided over by the Attorney General, it is well to 
point out the very obnoxious practice of that department 
which has permitted a concern called Fruit Industries (Inc.) 
to peddle its illegitimate and unlawful wares throughout the 
country in absolute violation of the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the prohibition statute unscathed and unwhipped of 
justice. If there is anything that we believe in in this coun- 
try it is equality before the law. Yet, under the guise of the 
obnoxious provision, section 29 of. this most obnoxious pro- 
hibition statute, we have a glaring inequality whereby per- 
sons who sell and buy concentrated fruit juices with the open 
and avowed purpose of making wine with as high an alco- 
holic content as 14 per cent are able to do so without any 
action on the part of the Attorney General to apprehend 
them and make them malefactors before the law. The 
Wickersham report which we hear so much about reads: 

Why home wine making should be lawful while home brewing 
of beer and home distilling of spirits are not, why home wine 
making fo. home use is less reprehensible than making the same 
wine outside the home for home use, and why it should be penal 
to make wine commercially for use in homes and not penal to 
make in huge quantities the material for wine making and set up 
an elaborate selling campaign for disposing of them is not 
apparent. 

It is not apparent to this commission, it is not apparent to 
any reasonable, reasoning individual anywhere, why we 
should allow this concern to violate the law. 

This Fruit Industries (Inc.) sells fruit concentrates, with 
salesmen going into all the highways and byways of the 
land, deliberately selling you a product out of which you 
can make champagne, burgundy, port, sherry, muscatel, 
madeira, claret, chablis, or sauterne, hock riesling, marsala, 
malaga—all the delectible refreshments that we know of— 
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all of them can be made out of these grape concentrates. 
Every purchaser is told to leave the bung out of the barrel 
and thus allow the concentrate to ferment into fine wine. 
They deliberately tell you that their agent will come to your 
home and service the product for you; tell you how to decan- 
ter the wine; tell you how to sulphur the wine to bring out 
purity; supply you with a hose; supply you with various 
filtering papers, stoppers, bottles, and funnels, and all the 
apparatus known to scientific wine making and bottling. 
Surely there is hypocrisy, surely there is chicanery, surely 
there is deceit in all of this, and it is time to stop it. I 
ask the Attorney General to cancel immediately all the 
privileges or grants to this Fruit Industries (Inc.) that 
makes this concern a privileged entity. It is indeed irritat- 
ing to the public generally to have such lopsided enforce- 
ment. You can not make home brew, but you can make 
hard cider and wine in the home. It is such glaring ine- 
quality that makes people rebel. It is just such favoritism 
that makes people boil. The home shall be invaded and 
home life shall be interfered with in all cases except where 
wine is involved; except where fruit juices are sold by the 
Fruit Industries (Inc.). No wonder prohibition breeds sullen 
resentment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, 
including necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratui- 
ties provided by law and transportation to place of conviction or 
piace of bona fide residence in the United States, or such other 
place within the United States as may be authorized by the 
Attorney General; and including rent, repair, alteration, and 
maintenance of buildings occupied under authority of sections 
5537 and 5538 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 
691, 692); support of prisoners becoming insane during impris- 
onment, and who continue insane after expiration of sentence, 
who have no friends to whom they can be sent; shipping re- 
mains of deceased prisoners to their friends or relatives in the 
United States, and interment of deceased prisoners whose re- 
mains are unclaimed; expenses incurred in identifying and pursu- 
ing escaped prisoners and for rewards for their recapture; and 
for repairs, betterments, and improvements of United States jails, 
including sidewalks, $3,996,040. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvanpra! offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 52, line 16, before the 
period, insert a colon and the following:.“ Provided, That no 
money in this act appropriated shall be used to pay for the 
salary, per diem allowance, wages, or expenses of any person pre- 
viously convicted of a felony.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
prepared by my colleague the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Bacon], a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The gentleman was taken ill last night and is now 
confined to his bed. At his request, I am offering the 
amendment, in which, of course, I heartily concur. 

All this amendment does is to prevent the employment of 
felons in the Department of Justice. We have just passed 
a provision providing for probation officers. There are 
many thousands of employees in the Department of Jus- 
tice in the various bureaus. We have placed most of those 
positions under the Civil Service. I submit that it is no 
unreasonable limitation to say to the Department of Jus- 
tice that in the performance of their functions they should 
not employ persons who have been convicted of a felony 
or who have a bad criminal record. The amendment does 
not refer to misdemeanors. It refers to felonies, serious 
crimes, and, as I said, under the civil service law, and the 
very purpose of the Department of Justice, surely no one 
can take exception to that amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In connection with the Indianapolis 
speak-easy which was conducted by the Prohibition Bureau, 
this man Henderson had been convicted of larceny and he 
was on-parole when the Government employed him in the 
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speak-easy. He was employed by them for-six months when 
they knew he had been convicted of a felony. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was told of a case where the Depart- 
ment of Justice was looking for a fugitive from justice from 
one of the States, had their agents looking for him, when he, 
at the very time the agents were looking for him, was em- 
ployed by another department in another State. Now, 
surely, we do not want to put the department in any such 
ridiculous position. 

I submit that my colleague from New York [Mr. Bacon] 
has given this matter a great deal of thought and investi- 
gation, and I wish the gentleman were here so that he could 
present his amendment in much better fashion and more 
forcibly than I can, but I hope that no one on the floor to- 
day will permit any extraneous subject to enter into his 
deliberations in voting on this wholesome and necessary 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This, of course, is a continua- 
tion of the character of amendments that were offered on 
yesterday and which will have the effect, whether the parties 
offering the amendments are conscious of it or not, to em- 
barrass the Department of Justice in the enforcement of 
the prohibition law. 

It appeared in the hearings that at times it was necessary, 
so some officials of the department felt, to employ parties 
for temporary services in prohibition cases who might have 
a criminal record. 

Mr. TUCKER. They found it necessary? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They have found it necessary, 
sometimes, or perhaps a better word might be “ expedient.” 
In every State prosecuting officers have found it necessary to 
use parties with criminal records to obtain information 
against criminals, and oftentimes against confederates in 
crime. 

Anyone who has been a prosecuting attorney must recog- 
nize that at times immunity from punishment is given to a 
party for testifying in a case in order that you may secure 
the conviction of the real culprit. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is not a State in the 
Union where district attorneys have not sometimes called 
on witnesses who have criminal records and placed them on 
the witness stand to testify in cases. It is for the jury to 
say what value shall be given to their testimony. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness, the matter of turning 
State’s evidence or as a matter of using convicts as wit- 
nessses does not enter into the merits of the amendment 
now before the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is asking a 
question which I am sure he understands answers itself, 
because oftentimes in working up cases, sheriffs in States, 
constables in cities, agents of the Department of Justice 
have found it necessary to call on convicts to aid in ferret- 
ing out crime, payment of certain expenses of such witnesses 
may be found proper. The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York would prevent the employment of 
any party who had been convicted of a felony. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not as a witness. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Now, let me say to the gen- 
tleman that there are many offenses that were felonies 
under old statutes that are now made misdemeanors. . 

The States, as well as the Federal Government, have 
changed the character of not a few offenses from felonies 
to misdemeanors. There are many persons who have been 
pardoned by the executives of States as well as by the 
President, and they have returned to civil life and some 
of them, I am glad to say, though convicted of felonies, are 
now doing very well, and I have in mind some in my own 
State. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. A pardon wipes out a conviction, and 
my amendment would not affect anyone who has received 
executive clemency. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is not correct as to the 
amendment in its present form. This amendment is so 
written that anyone who has been convicted of a felony at 
any time, it matters not what to-day may be his conduct, 
could not be employed by the Department of Justice. It 
may be they were convicted of some technical offense, one 
not now punishable as a felony, yet the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would prevent such party’s employment by the De- 
partment of Justice. All amendments of this character can 
be well disposed of with the statement: That if you have 
sufficient confidence in the Department of Justice to enforce 
the law, you should not place restrictions on appropriations 
that may prove embarrassing. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. If there is one thing which all the members 
of the Wickersham Commission agreed upon it is that when 
this prohibition enforcement began public resentment was 
brought about by reason of the personnel employed to en- 
force it. We have been trying to eliminate certain bad 
practices of these officers and agents of the Prohibition 
Bureau by first trying to eliminate poison in alcohol. I think 
we have already done that. Then we have tried to prevent 
wire tapping, which, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Beck] says, Justice Holmes declared dirty business.” 
Then we are trying to dispose of speak-easies and of the use 
of money, $250,000, to buy liquor by which to entrap people 
to violate the law. Now, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarp1a] asks us to further elevate this prohibition 
enforcement by not allowing people with a criminal record 
to become one of the enforcement officers. In Baltimore, 
as was brought to the attention of the last Congress by my 
colleague [Mr. Patmisano], it was shown definitely that 
the Government had employed two men with criminal rec- 
ords and continued them in the service in that city. In 
Indianapolis it has been shown that they employed a man, 
Henderson, and a man, Lyle, in a speak-easy to enforce this 
law, both having a criminal record. If you want to put this 
law upon a high plane, you have got to eliminate such 
people and eliminate bad practices Which have been in- 
dulged in. I certainly trust and hope that gentlemen on the 
floor of the House, whether they be styled as wets or drys, 
will see that the Government does not employ such men. I 
trust you will further elevate the law, if you can, by elimi- 
nating this class of people who have dragged this prohibi- 
tion law into the gutter and made it obnoxious to the people 
of this country. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Is not that one of the irritating things that 
the Wickersham report speaks of as having brought pro- 
hibition into disrepute? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I say that jf there is one thing they 
all agree upon it is that resentment against the prohibition 
law has been brought about because of such men and such 
practices as they have indulged in. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. During the votes of yesterday, we 
noticed a remarkable change in the votes on many of these 
matters from the votes the same Members cast heretofore. 
I am one of those from Massachusetts who think we have 
had a mandate from that State to resubmit the eighteenth 
amendment to the people. [Applause.] Massachusetts has 
spoken, and very strongly so, against present conditions. 
But year after year we have sat here and watched this per- 
formance of trying, by limitations on appropriation bills, to 
break down in every way possible the enforcement of this 
law. It seems to me this is a usurpation of the plain duty 
of the Judiciary Committee. If these things are wrong, 
that committee should consider them and recommend 
changes in the law. But we are carrying these limitation 
matters to a degree of absurdity, to my mind. [Applause.] 


Furthermore, we have very desperate criminals in the boot- 
legging and racketeering business, and I for one will not 
vote to weaken, except upon recommendation of proper com- 
mittee, any possible method for the detection of those des- 
perate criminals. In voting yesterday I followed my usual 
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custom, but I sometimes doubt my own wisdom when such 
a large number are recently converted to the other side, or, 
rather, vote the other way. 

Mr. Chairman, the preservation of representative govern- 
ment is to me more important than anything else. No mat- 
ter what my own poor opinion may be on a matter that my 
people fully understand, if voted upon by a great majority 
of them and we did not obey them, it would be a serious 
blow to representative government. I cheerfully acknowl- 
edge that I would be one to vote for a resubmission of this 
question to the people, but I will vote against all these 
attempts to try to make the law less easy of enforcement 
and make it more difficult to catch these desperate criminals. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman well understands that 
every attempt possible was made to do away with stool 
pigeons, speak-easies conducted by the Government, the ap- 
propriation of money for propaganda purposes, and wire 
tapping, in various resolutions offered before the Judiciary 
Committee. 

But because of the complexion of that committee, which 
is arid and dry, we have been unable to get any hearings 
on any of those bills. So are we not justified in coming 
into this Chamber now and attempting, even by indirection, 
to do that which we are utterly unable to do by the direct 
means which the gentleman indicates? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I acknowledge there is 
merit in almost all of these propositions to amend, espe- 
cially if the powers are not wisely used, but there is a 
proper method for bringing them before the House, and 
we should not be constantly annoyed by trying to accom- 
plish something in this indirect manner. Furthermore, if 
your child were abducted or these desperate criminals were 
at work where you, sir, were personally concerned, you 
would like to have the Department of Justice clothed with 
all the powers necessary to apprehend the criminal. [Ap- 
plause]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we passed over two items 
under the Department of State which we desire to take up 
at this time before proceeding with the Department of 
Commerce. They are the items that were mentioned this 
morning just before we went into Committee of the Whole, 
the post allowances and the representation allowances. At 
that time we agreed upon 40 minutes of debate, 20 minutes 
on each side, to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] and myself. I shall ask the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Ackerman] to take charge of 
the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee returns to page 13, 
lines 9 to 17 inclusive, and the other paragraph which was 
passed over, on page 14, from lines 12 to 15 inclusive, and 
by order of the House debate is limited to 40 minutes, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SHREVE] and one-half by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. The Clerk will read the paragraphs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

POST ALLOWANCES TO DIPLOMATIC, CONSULAR, AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS 


To enable the President, in his discretion, and in accordance 
with such regulations as he may prescribe, to make 
allowances by way of additional compensation to Diplomatic, Con- 
sular, and Foreign Service officers, and officers of the United 
States Court for China in order to adjust their official income to 
the ascertained cost of living at the posts to which they may 
be assigned, $100,000. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the paragraph, and I will now ask that 
the representation allowance item be read so that an amend- 
ment may be offered to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next paragraph 
passed over. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 

For representation allowances, as authorized by section 12 of 
the act of May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., title 22, sec. 12), $125,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brans: Page 14, line 12, strike out 
the paragraph from lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the committee to this paragraph and to my motion to 
strike it from the bill. 

This appropriation of $125,000, or nearly $350 a day, is 
proposed for the purpose of providing an allowance for such 
embassies and a few of the consulates as the Secretary of 
State may feel should have some allowance for entertain- 
ment purposes. The appropriation is carried under an au- 
thorization act which was passed in 1924, but it is significant 
that President Coolidge never.submitted an estimate to Con- 
gress under that act. I have no doubt that President Cool- 
idge was importuned to do so, but we never had an estimate 
under the act of 1924 until last year, when an estimate from 
President Hoover came to Congress, was considered by the 
Appropriations Committee, was refused, and the attention 
of the House was called to it when the bill came before the 
House, and the House refused to put it in the bill. It then 
went to the Senate, where $92,000 was appropriated and 
finally agreed to in conference. 

I think it is perfectly clear to every one of us why Presi- 
dent Coolidge failed, and, as I say, I have no doubt refused, 
to submit an estimate under the act of 1924. It was Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s belief that the strength of this Republic 
abroad, as well as in this country, lay in the simplicity 
which should characterize every republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

After the first appropriation was made last year the 
President issued an Executive order in which is set forth 
for just what purposes this appropriation is to be used. I 
want to ask the attention of the committee while I read to 
you just how this appropriation of $92,000 for the current 
year and how the appropriation of $125,000 for next year, if 
this Congress sustains it, will be used. Listen—I am reading 
now from the Executive order of the President. 
ee. allowances are considered to include the follow- 

te 

1. Receptions on American national holidays. 

2. Functions, formal or informal, such as receptions, dinners, 
and luncheons given upon al occasions, such as the usual 
official receptions incident to visits of United States naval vessels, 
of special commissions, or upon some important happening, pro- 
viding the means of reciprocating official courtesies received, 
either at a representative’s home or at public places. 

3. Tips and gratuities in accordance with custom in the various 
countries where such gratuities are, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentative, necessary or desirable for the maintenance of the 
prestige of the United States. 

4. Purchases of flowers, wreaths, etc., upon appropriate occasions, 
maon as weddings, births, and deaths of im important personages. 

for entertainment of other kinds than that pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2, when considered reasonable and 
desirable by the Secretary, provided that such expenses are shown 
to be for activities of representative importance: 

6. Any other expenses which in the discretion of the Secretary 
of State are of a character to promote the representation of the 
United States abroad. 

Now, I am wondering whether the House of Represent- 
atives in the present state of depression in this country and 
throughout the world will appropriate nearly $350 for every 
day in 1932 for the purposes suggested. 

We are told that we should make the appropriation for 
the purposes mentioned in the Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, every dollar of which may be used for the purchase 
of food—not for starving people, not for those who need it 
to sustain life, but for the high brows in society in foreign 
capitals for their lunches, dinners, and refreshments. And 
yet we are told that a great principle is involved. When it 
is proposed to buy food for thousands of our own citizenship, 
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who are suffering from a lack of it, I do not believe that this 
House under these circumstances will make any such appro- 
priation. 

Now they say, “ Oh, this is necessary in order to democrat- 
ize the service, so that the poor man can have his chance.” 

A number of years ago we passed a bill authorizing the 
purchase and construction of embassies and consular build- 
ings in foreign countries. Let us see how that has been 
used by the State Department and those in charge. 

It appeared in the newspapers the other day that two 
and a half million dollars was paid for a building in the 
city of Berlin. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Not just now. Now, my friend from Mary- 
land (Mr. Liyruicum] reminded me this morning that 
instead of spending two and a half million it was $1,800,000. 
But in addition to that sum, the Government will have to 
provide furniture for the building costing thousands of dol- 
lars, and we all know that a man with a salary of only 
$17,500 can not go abroad and maintain a building of that 
palatial kind unless he has a large private income. 

Down in the Argentine they have a building 
for residential purposes only—it does not include the 
offices—for $1,400,000. Over in Japan they have spent 
$1,250,000 for a building for residential and office purposes. 

So do not talk to me about $125,000 democratizing the 
service and making it possible for a poor man to be 
appointed ambassador and to keep up these palatial build- 
ings purchased by this Government. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They have paid $70,000 to 
put furniture in this Argentine building and $25,000 for 
fixing up the garden. 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, that makes a million and a half dol- 
lars. How much money will it take to maintain these pala- 
tial establishments? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does not the gentleman understand 
that this building in the Argentine is for other purposes? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; this is solely for residential purposes. 
The Government has spent a million and a half dollars for 
the building as a residence for the ambassador. 

Tell me that this appropriation of $125,000 will serve to 
democratize the service and enable the poor man to accept 
an appointment to a post of that kind when he is expected 
to keep up a building of that sort. By this extravagance 
we have made it impossible in every country in the world 
where we have purchased buildings for a poor man to accept 
an appointment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am very much surprised at the remarks of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], because I have 
always regarded him as a gentleman who wanted to see 
the United States Government properly represented abroad. 
He talks about what we have done as not being demo- 
cratic. What we are trying to do is to regulate that very 
thing. We are trying to give the men in the Foreign Service 
the money by which they may carry out the wishes of the 
United States Government. Everyone knows very well that 
these men must entertain not only the people of the coun- 
try to which they are accredited but many people from 
our own country. Whenever we visit France, if it is around 
the Fourth of July, we endeavor to be in Paris on that event- 
ful day, and I dare say that the ambassador to France 
spends more money on the Fourth of July in entertaining 
American people than he is allowed under this representa- 
tion allowance. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars is appropriated in this bill for representation allow- 
ance throughout the world, and only $5,000 of that goes to 
Paris, where thousands and thousands of American citizens 


go and where hundreds are entertained. Only $2,500 is paid 
to Buenos Aires, where, I am informed by the chef of the 
ambassador there, 6,000 people and more in that great city 
are entertained during the year by our ambassador. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Why does he not follow the 
policy of our President now of giving an entertainment and 
serving no food? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Well, I have always looked upon that 
as a very poor policy, and I would not recommend it to 
anybody. I would not do it in my own home, and I don’t 
believe the people of the United States, if asked whether 
they approved of the President not serving refreshments, 
would approve of that course. I could not even find a glass 
of ice water one night when I was there, and yet the Presi- 
dent has $25,000 entertainment allowance. I think when 
President Taft, President Wilson, and President Roosevelt, 
and those preceding them, could always give a little re- 
freshment to the American people who visited there, and to 
Members of Congress and the diplomatic service, other 
Presidents might do likewise. 

I was up there the other night when there was a great 
array of diplomats, with all of their regalia, when many 
Members of the Senate and the House were there, and we 
passed through and shook hands with the President, and 
there was nothing at all in the way of refreshment. That 
might be all right here, but you can not do that abroad. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. PARKS. You did not see any of those people. there 
that we are raising this money for through the Red Cross or 
by the Congress, did you? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not ask anybody there what they 
contributed, but I have heard that the President gave a very 
substantial check to the Red Cross, and I imagine that 
many other people who were there did the same thing. The 
way to get business, the way to get the good will of a people, 
is by making contacts socially, and you have to make those 
contacts if you want their good will. Those men represent 
the United States. The only way you can make these con- 
tacts is to have the people of the country at the embassy 
or the legation or the consulate where you may converse 
with them and find out their views and ascertain ways by 
which you may do business with them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have heard several interruptions 
from the Democratic side of the aisle with regard to the 
Red Cross and one thing and another, and perhaps it might 
be pertinent at this time to insert in the Record just what 
the wealthy people of Arkansas are doing to relieve the 
situation down there. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, I take it that human nature is the 
same all over the world, and they are-doing there what they 
are doing elsewhere. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we consider that our distinguished 
friend from Maryland has been entertained so lavishly by 
some of these representatives of the United States abroad, it 
would seem that this $125,000 appropriation is a small sum. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is a small sum. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is, taking into consideration the 
kind of entertainment they would have to furnish the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I say to the gentleman that I get the 
best treatment and the best attention wherever I go, whether 
it is in this country or abroad, and I am proud of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is entitled to it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And I say to the Members on my side 
of the aisle, let us be economical, but do not let us be parsi- 
monious. Let us have the proper representation abroad 
and let the people of the foreign countries know that, 
although we are a democracy, we are a real democracy. I 
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do not. believe in this parsimony in passing legislation by 
which you do not give these people any money. I am in 
favor of giving it to them, so that they can properly enter- 
tain and make social contacts and increase the business of 
the United States. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. I notice on page 13, a paragraph also 
under consideration, that an appropriation of $100,000 is 
made for the Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign Service 
officers, and officers of the United States Court for China, 
in order to adjust their official income to the ascertained 
cost of living at the posts to which they may be assigned. 
Does the gentleman think that is right? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les; and I could easily explain it to 
the gentleman if I had the time. 

Mr. GLOVER. We do not agree on that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, there are lots of things on which 
the gentleman and I do not agree, and I have no doubt that 
sometimes each of us is right. This is really a cushion be- 
tween the salaries and their expenses. Men having to enter- 
tain lavishly, as in Paris, are granted a little more, and men 
who have very little to do in the way of entertainment get 
much less. It is a cushion by which you can regulate for 
what you do not give them in salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maryland has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, in regard to this matter 
of representation allowance, it seems to me that our Govern- 
ment ought to take into consideration the customs of the 
world. 

We send men to the capitals of foreign countries to make 
contacts there which will enable them to do the business 
of the United States Government with the representatives 
of other governments and citizens of the countries to which 
they are sent. It is the custom to entertain. Everywhere 
and in all kinds of business there is a social life that is an 
essential part of the acquaintance on which depends success 
in dealing with men. If our representatives do no enter- 
taining they do not maintain the relations that add so much 
to their efficiency. If the Government does not furnish the 
means of official entertainment, we must send rich men who 
are able to pay those expenses out of their own pockets. I 
have no objection to wealth. I would like to have a great 
deal more of it than I expect ever to have. I have no preju- 
dice against the rich, but I do say that brains and tact and 
ability to represent the United States Government is not 
limited to men of wealth. There is no reason why we 
should limit our choice and restrict ourselves to a small por- 
tion of our people. If they are to pay these expenses out 
of their pockets we must make our selections from men of 
wealth and depend on them to pay more than their own 
salary for the privilege of representing the United States. 
We get many good men among them, and it has sometimes 
happened that we have found men who are merely rich and 
able to pay the bills. I want men of brains, men of tact, 
men of capacity, whether rich or poor, and I am willing the 
United States Government should pay the expenses of the 
official entertainment necessary in the conduct of their 
business. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] correctly stated that this ap- 
propriation of $125,000, which he moves to strike out, is a 
social fund, out of which, under the Executive order he read, 
officials of the State Department in more than 70 cities in 
foreign countries are permitted to pay for food at formal or 
informal receptions given by them, and for tips and for 
flowers sent to families and relatives of high officials on 
nuptial occasions. 

Attention was also called to the fact that, though the 
act authorizing an appropriation of this character was 
passed in 1924, yet no President, no Congress, no Member of 
Congress, no member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
ever requested an appropriation until the fiscal year 1931, 
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when the President, for the first time, submitted a Budget 
estimate of $92,000 therefor. The House Appropriations 
Committee disallowed it, and this House, when its attention 
was called thereto, approved the action of the committee 
in disallowing it. 

It was afterwards inserted in the Senate, and when the 
House learned that it had been agreed to in conference, on 
a roll call more than a hundred votes were recorded against 
the conference report as appears in the Recorp of April 
15, 1930. A table will be appended to my remarks, showing 
in the first column how, when the estimate for 1931 was 
submitted, the State Department allocated this fund; in 
the second column how it was actually allocated for 1931; 
and in the third column how it is now proposed to allocate 
it for the fiscal year 1932. The increase in allocations to 
certain posts and the places where it may be spent will prove 
interesting. 

No one, however, can defend this appropriation at a time 
like this, when millions of our home people are without em- 
ployment and when their families are in such urgent need 
of food and clothing. Read the pathetic appeals that are 
made now to feed and clothe those at our very doors who are 
hungry, and tell me what sound and compelling reasons can 
be given for voting Federal funds at such a time to provide 
food, tips, and fiowers for the well-to-do in foreign countries. 

Scan closely the table attached for the amounts and places 
where this social-function money is to be spent—and this at 
a time when hunger and want in countless American homes 
go unprovided for. 

Let it be remembered further that you are actually in- 
creasing the amount to be expended after July 31 of this 
year for food at gay gatherings in high society in many 
foreign lands, and yet you refuse to appropriate any sum, 
either now or later, to relieve actual suffering at home. 

Votes recorded for this appropriation will yet rise up to 
condemn many Members for their callous, ungenerous, and 
unsympathetic response to appeals on behalf of American 
men, women, and children now in desperate need for food 
and clothing. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, in sums of $5,000 and less, I repeat, are here asked to 
be spent out of the Federal Treasury to provide lunches, 
dinners, teas, and the like for those high in social, business, 
and political circles in many foreign countries. Yes—even 
fiowers for royalty are to be purchased with these funds— 
yet not a dollar from the Public Treasury is provided for 
starving American mothers and children. 

No Member of this House asked for this fund under the 
administration of Mr. Coolidge. He did not recommend it 
in any Budget which he submitted, but now—when hunger 
is abroad in the land, unemployment everywhere, and our 
veterans in sore need—we hear to-day the first speech ever 
made on the floor of the House asking for an appropriation 
of this kind. 

The hearings clearly show that this is just the beginning 
of what, in ever-increasing sums, will be asked for hereafter. 

The Secretary of State boasted in the hearing of last year 
that he had been given everything asked for by the Budget— 
and permit me to say that his requests were not very 
modest. The increase was more than $3,000,000, and a very 
large part of that increase went to the personnel of the State 
Department in foreign lands. Additional officers and clerks 
were provided for; liberal promotions granted; funds ap- 
propriated for the first time to provide heat, light, and fuel 
for all of our State officials abroad. Post allowances were 
continued, thus permitting the President to provide in- 
creases in pay and adjust inequalities in pay at the different 
foreign stations. The present bill carries an additional sub- 
stantial increase for the personnel; and yet we find in the 
hearings that large increases must yet be made in this 
entertainment fund, known as “ representation allowances.” 
The reports of the inspectors abroad show how well they 
are laying the predicate for increasing “representation 
allowances in the future. 

Excerpts from inspectors’ reports on Stockholm and The 
Hague furnish very illustrative proof of this statement, when 
you recall that parts of these two reports which I will read 
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were submitted by the State Department to the Appropria- 
tions Committee without disapproval. The inspector, in his 
report, suggests that it would be proper to grant representa- 
tion allowances at Stockholm in double the amount of the 
Official salary at such post, thus providing an allowance 
approximating $35,000. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman does not mean to be in- 
accurate. The man at Stockholm is not an ambassador 
getting $17,000, but he is a minister getting $10,000. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I thank the gentleman for the 
correction. So the recommendation at Stockholm is for 
$20,000 or more, let us remember. You will doubtless be 
interested in having me read parts of this report where the 
inspector says: 

Satisfactory representation in Stockholm for a chief of mis- 
sion involves the giving of from 20 to 30 dinners each season, 
each dinner party numbering from 25 to 30 guests. Almost all 
of the official entertaining in Stockholm is done on a large scale 
and is characterized by the strictest formality. A representation 
allowance of more than double the salary of the present chief 
of mission would come very far from covering his annual expendi- 
ture. From 40 to 50 per cent of an officer’s salary would not be 
too much in the case of a junior officer. 


The following is from the inspector’s report on The Hague: 


The officer assigned here should be of high type and distinctly 
social by inclination. Entertainment is expected of officials; good 
food, good wines, and a high plane of hospitality is appreciated 
by the Dutch people. During the year 1927 the minister is said 
to have provided entertainment, in one form or another—dinners, 
lunches, receptions—for a total of 750 people, and in 1928 for a 
total of 1,120 people. His Fourth of July receptions have included 
from 60 to 70 people. A representation allowance of $8,000 to 
$12,000 would not be exorbitant at this post. 


From these and other like reports it can be readily 
visioned how hereafter the State Department will vigorously 
urge large increases for representation allowances. The 
recent purchase of a palatial residence in Buenos Aires 
for our ambassador which, with the cost of its furnishings, 
represents an expenditure of more than $1,400,000 may 
well serve to illustrate how costly and undemocratic are 
the ideas of the State Department in matters of this kind. 
To maintain a residence of this proportion and provide 
funds for social entertainment in keeping with what it 
suggests will prove very costly indeed. My own thought 
is that our people are not favorable to the granting of this 
character of allowances, and especially aré they opposed 
to it in times such as we are now passing through. 

It has been argued that because foreign governments 
provide liberal allowances to their representatives we must 
make large appropriations for the same purpose. I trust 
such an argument will not be the basis for determining 
appropriations by this Congress. Our Presidents hold large 
public receptions, yet serve no food of any kind. We cele- 
brate in many places at home the Fourth of July, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and other important public occasions in 
a dignified, impressive, yet simple, democratic manner, 
without expending money for tips, gratuities, food, lunches, 
and dinners. Just why we should adopt a different cus- 
tom abroad from that we follow at home no one has yet 
tried to explain. The foreign practice referred to has been 
in vogue for many years, and yet this is the first time that 
any Member has made a speech on the floor of the House 
in support of representation allowances; and I respectfully 
submit that no more inappropriate time could have been 
chosen than the present to make a speech in favor of such 
an appropriation. 

At some more appropriate time, when economic conditions 
are different at home, some reasonable allowance for very 
definite and well-defined purposes of a national character at 
some places might with propriety be considered. Those in 
the Foreign Service of the department should now be re- 
minded, however, that Congress has carried for many years 
post allowances to be expended under the direction of the 
President, although there was no direct authority of law 
therefor. The fact that such allowances have been used to 
adjust inequalities in pay, difficult to otherwise correct by 
direct legislation, has alone served to save this appropria- 
tion from points of order. 
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When you remember that a majority of the Members of 
this House have, in the last few days, refused to appropriate 
any funds even to be loaned to American farmers for the 
purchase of food, on first-mortgage security, which bankers 
and merchants have always considered sound—and at a 
time when these farmers are confessedly needing the actual 
necessities of life—it is indeed astounding to find that many 
of these same Members are willing now to provide funds to 
entertain and feed, at Government expense, people of high 
rank, influence, and wealth, in more than 70 foreign coun- 
tries. It is my firm conviction that such an appropriation 
can not be justified. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I insert the following 
table, containing facts taken from the hearings, which show 
the places where the representation allowances were actu- 
ally spent in 1931, and how and where the State Depart- 
ment proposes to spend same in 1932. The first column of 
figures shows what the State Department, when the Budget 
was first submitted, stated to the committee would be the 
amounts and the places where the funds would be allocated. 
(It will be noted that it did not provide for more than 
$2,000 at any one place.) Column 2 shows where and how 
the money was actually allocated and spent after the appro- 
priation was made. (It will be noted that the department 
made substantial increases and made other marked changes 
in the allocation.) Column 3 shows where and how it is 
proposed to spend the $125,000 in 1932. Column 4 shows 
increases which it is proposed to allocate in 1932 over 1931. 

Representation allowances 
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increase 
over 1931 
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Representation allowances—Continued 


1931 
as allo- 1932 
support of over 1931 
estimate 


Nin ou NARE ae PAE 
B 


00 „000. 00 $250. 00 

— . ˙ ASR Tel 00 750. 00 250. 00 
Beirut $ . 00 750. 00 250, 00 
TERN TERE ASLON ee E EATE eae 00 750. 00 250. 00 
Hong Kong 00 750, 00 250. 00 
St. Johns 00 750. 00 250. 00 
ASO E AN ORS IUDs E pa ala aa a Peete ack 500. 00 500. 00 
o TT 500. 00 500. 00 
oo SEE FA 500. 00 600. 00 
Hamilton, Bermuda 500. 00 500. 00 
% Se ie ee fe ili 500. 00 500. 00 
CCC A EXC DOORS Hi 500, 00 500. 00 
Saigon... 500. 00 500, 00 
Seoul. 500. 00 500. 00 
Singapore 500. 00 500. 00 
c TTT 500. 00 500. 00 
CCC b 250. 00 250. 00 
Lourenco Marques -0 250. 00 250. 00 
(OEE Ra air eS 250. 00 250. 00 
CTT 250. 00 250. 00 
PPP 250. 00 250. 00 
A 33, 000. 00 


I will attach hereto a table taken from the Executive 
order, which designates the capitals of countries where there 
are no diplomatic missions, and where consular offices at 
such places may be granted representation allowances. 
Some of the places appear in the table above set out, to 
which allocations have been made, and it is probable that 
other places in the list will be included if the appropriation 
of $125,000 is approved. With conditions that now obtain 
in our own country, who can justify an appropriation like 
this to be expended in foreign countries? 

The following is the table taken from the President’s 
order: 


Capital and country 


CCCP ˙ AAA V Aden. 

11 ˙ ͤͤÄ— wal anew ES Algeria 

C A SE IAEE AA T E E E APE DNS Iraq. 

S A o E a AA British West Indies. 

// ee cee cas Geena hae S AE AE A Java. 

// A a E E E E E EA Syria. 

OD E . . EA aioe British Honduras. 

OROL a iama ort be ine eck weeny India. 

C A ee Sa ED BE ee ee Ceylon. 

TTT ͤ v ade ass ce eager es evoie ts Netherland West 

Indies. 

DORR E AE E EON p — Senegal. 

o N eS RASS NEE SA DREITA AVATA E ry Free City of Danzig. 

an T TS REE SS AA A AER SEER, Madeira. 

COPO tO naana n e British Guiana. 

„ a a ANAS Gibraltar. 

EA NAIRE e RAB REIN Tar REUE LASE AA S DAER AA E TA Bermuda. 

Hong Kong Hong Kong. 

P69 TTC NAE AEE A S A A EA Palestine. 

Kingston- Jamaica. 

Lagos -- Nigeria. 

Leopoldville. -. Belgian Congo. 

Lourenco Marques. Mozambique. 

TLuremburg „„ „17 Luxemburg. 

Malas. nde eee remake ie ncncesmanenmendanss Malta. 

Martinique 2 French West Indies. 

Monaco „„ Monaco. 

NADOM Aea yey ARPS PR! Se 1 RP PIE ERE Kenya 

Nassau...-----..----.-~-------5------~--=---. Bahamas. 
222 -- French Indo-China. 

St. Johns Newfoundland. 

St. Michaels Azores. 

San Marino. - San Marino. 

Seoul - Chosen, 

Singapore. =. „ Straits Settlements. 

Suva —.——.— Fiji Islands. 

Sydney «44c„„4„„t Australia. 

Tahiti—— .. Society Islands. 

TGT TTT Taiwan. 

1 he cas cea — inant Mai 

TTT... Trinidad. 

UNIS 8 sce EE Tunisia. 

Wellington „«4„„ New Zealand 


The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
more than 50 years this country has been trying to build up 
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and organize a trained Diplomatic Service to represent and 
protect the ever-growing American interests in foreign 
countries, 

You have all heard the stories of our foreign representa- 
tives abroad who in the past have either had to live over a 
grocery store or to possess a large fortune of their own. It 
became a notorious fact that our ambassadors and ministers 
must be chosen from the ranks of the wealthy, because the 
unavoidable expenses of adequate and fitting representation 
of our country were far in excess of the salaries paid to them. 

It has been my good fortune to visit many of these mis- 
sions in all parts of the world, so I can speak with somewhat 
of a personal touch with regard to what I am saying. 

The salaries of ambassadors and ministers have remained 
unchanged for years, though salaries of consular officers 
have been raised to some extent. It is true that Congress 
has also granted relief by adopting the policy of purchasing 
or constructing our own buildings abroad, and by appropriat- 
ing allowances for rent. A great improvement has taken 
place in our Foreign Service in recent years, but in one 
respect—representation allowances—we still lag lamentably 
behind other governments, 

The Rogers Act of May 24, 1924, authorizes the President 
to grant— 

To diplomatic missions and to consular offices at capitals of coun- 
tries where there is no diplomatic mission of the United States, 
representation allowances out of any money which may be appro- 
priated for such purposes from time to time by Congress, the 
expenditure of such representation allowances to be accounted 


for in detail to the Department of State quarterly under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe. 


It was not until last year, however, that the first appro- 
priation under this authority was made. Congress granted 
$92,000 for this purpose; but it is now found that $125,000 
will be needed to cover this item in a fitting manner, and 
this is the sum requested. 

Representation allowances are for the purpose of paying 
the legitimate and official and unavoidable expenses of rep- 
resentation at our diplomatic missions and certain consular 
offices abroad. Last year the Secretary of State pointed out 
this weak spot in our foreign representation. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the majority of our Foreign Service 
officers are dependent upon their salaries. 

Yet there is no way of avoiding, nor could we permit them 
to avoid, the proper observance of a national holiday. Such 
observance abroad invariably takes the form of an official 
reception or banquet, to which the higher officials of the 
foreign government are invited. Our diplomatic missions 
and certain consulates are therefore under the distinct ob- 
ligation of holding several official functions of this sort 
every year. Such functions are given at considerable ex- 
pense and the payment of the bills has heretofore fallen 
upon the officers themselves. 

Foreign Service officers stationed at seaports are obliged 
to follow a certain procedure when ships of our Navy visit 
their posts. It is necessary for them to receive the officers 
of the ships, and to invite to their homes the corresponding 
officers of the local government. This is a necessity dictated 
by custom, and is quite unavoidable. Our Foreign Service 
officers have not hesitated in this duty, but heretofore they 
have been obliged to pay the bills themselves and to bear 
this great drain upon their resources. Many of them haye 
had to make great sacrifices in order to do it. 

I remember two years ago when the chairman of the 
subcommittee and myself were present in Barcelona. At 
that time a training ship arrived having several hundred 
of our midshipmen on board. They had to be entertained, 
and, of course, it cost a great deal, and that cost was borne 
by the consul general at Barcelona. Thirteen hundred 
people were present at this function and naturally the cost 
was exceedingly high. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. For a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. For information? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of our Foreign 
Service having improved very much since the Rogers Aci of 
1924. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I believe it has. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what way have the 123,000,000 people 
of the United States been benefited by that improvement? 
We are in the worst situation we have ever been in and 
millions of our people are now starving in the cities and on 
the farms. Will the gentleman explain how the people at 
home have been benefited by the improvement of our For- 
eign Service? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I decline to yield further. 

Failure on the part of any of our representatives to do 
the right thing on such an occasion, avoidance of properly 
observing the Fourth of July or Washington’s Birthday, 
would be immediately denounced by our patriotic citizens. 
These things must be done. They are functions performed 
for the benefit of our country and in no way for any per- 
sonal benefit of our foreign representatives. Therefore, 
there can be no question as to whence the funds should come 
to pay for them. They are direct official obligations of the 
Government, and our officers should not be called upon, nor 
permitted to pay for them out of their personal funds. 

In addition to the proper observance of holidays, and the 
extending of courtesies in connection with the visit of naval 
vessels, there is also the return of courtesies to local au- 
thorities and various other official obligations of a similar 
sort. 

These official expenses were paid last year out of the ap- 
propriation for representation allowances. Our representa- 
tives abroad confidently expect the practice to be continued. 
The sum of $125,000 requested is very modest and is much 
less than the sums provided by other governments for 
similar expenditures. 

If I figure correctly it is an expenditure of $1 for every 
1,000 of population in the continental United States. 
` Practically every foreign government has recognized the 
necessity of representation allowances for years. In the 
British Foreign Service, for instance, every diplomatic offi- 
cial from chief of mission to third secretary receives a 
representation allowance. Allowances averaging over $14,- 
000 each are paid to 43 chiefs of missions in the British 
service, and allowances averaging over $1,900 each to 84 
diplomatic secretaries and 31 other officers. In the United 
States alone there are 18 British consular posts receiving 
local allowances averaging over $4,000 each. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman state how much the Brit- 
ish ambassador receives in the way of an allowance? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I did not mention the ambassador’s 
salary, but I mentioned British consular posts. 

Mr. COLE. It is probably $100,000. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Probably. Another example is the 
Japanese Government, which provides its minister to Can- 
ada with salary and allowance of approximately $32,000 
per year, whereas the American minister to Canada receives 
a salary of $10,000, rental allowance of $3,000, and repre- 
sentation allowance of $2,000, a total of $15,000, or less than 
half the amount received by his Japanese colleague. The 
salary and representation allowances of German diplomatic 
officers are generally much higher than those paid to similar 
officers in the American service, and many further examples 
of this sort may be cited. 

There is a question of the prestige of the United States 
involved in this matter and one of enhancing the effective- 
ness of its representatives. Such questions can not be set 
aside. Congress has shown its interest in the making of a 
Foreign Service fitting to the needs of our country, and it is 
urged that this important item be supported by the mem- 
bership of this body. 

For the information of the committee I refer you to pages 
197-202 of the State Department hearings in connection with 
this bill, where you will find a complete picture of the neces- 
sity for this appropriation and a statement showing the 
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relatively small amounts to be granted to each foreign’ 
post. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by’ 
Mr. Byrns) there were—ayes 53, noes 67. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers 
Mr. ACKERMAN and Mr. ByRNS. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers announced 
that there were—ayes 62, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: 
Page 14, line 15, strike out $125,000 ” and insert $92,000,” 
making the appropriation the same as last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: On page 14, in line 15. 
strike out “$125,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $92,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I do not insist 
on my point of order. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and 
the Clerk will read. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RADIO DIVISION 


Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce to enforce the acts of Co “to require apparatus and 
operators for radio communication on certain ocean steamers" 
and “to regulate radio communication ” and carry out the provi- 
sions of the international radiotelegraphic convention, examine 
and settle international radio accounts, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia, and to employ such persons and 
means as may be necessary, traveling and subsistence expenses, 
purchase and exchange of instruments, technical books, tabulat- 
ing, duplicating, and other office machinery and devices, rent and 
all other miscellaneous items, including rubber gloves, aprons, rub- 
ber boots, and necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$500,000, of which amount not to exceed $70,000 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just discussed the matter of repre- 
sentation allowances. I opposed the amendment of my good 
colleague from Tennessee to strike out the representation 
allowance of $125,000, because I feel that Congress ought in 
good faith to comply with the law. 

Representation allowances to our diplomatic officers abroad 
in my opinion are necessary. Their salaries are small, wholly 
inadequate, wholly out of comparison with the salaries paid 
to the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain and other 
great nations. 

There are certain formal receptions every year at foreign 
capitals and diplomatic posts which our representatives are 
obliged to reciprocate—not because they want them but be- 
cause they are necessary to uphold American prestige. The 
expense ought surely not come out of their more or less 
meager salaries. 

Furthermore, I do not believe we ought to encourage or 
perpetuate the idea that only wealthy men can hold these 
positions in representing the United States. It is not very 
consistent with the idea of democracy to select the very 
wealthiest men in the nation to act as our representatives 
abroad, and yet none but wealthy men can afford to accept 
these posts. 

While I believe the provision of the law is just and in 
line with our democratic principles; on the other hand I do 
not believe the State Department should be encouraged to 
increase this item year by year as they appear to be doing. 
I call your attention to the summary on page 157 of the 
hearings. 

Last year we allowed our representatives $92,000. I think 
this is adequate until at least all the men holding such po- 
sitions at the various consulates are provided for. I think 
this should be done before any attempt is made to increase 
the allowance at the big embassies and legations. The al- 
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lowance at Berlin has been increased this year from $2,500 
to $3,000, and so on down the line there is an increase of 
$500 to all of these diplomatic representatives. There is 
$3,000 in the bill this year for the first time to provide for 
our consulates at Algiers, Colombo, Gibraltar, Hamilton, 
Bermuda, and Nassau. That is proper and just and fair, 
but to give increases to all the representatives who are enu- 
merated on this page of the hearings I think is rather ex- 
travagant. We ought to be just before we are generous. 
That is why I offered my amendment to reduce the appro- 
priation in this year’s bill to the same amount which the bill 
of last year carried, namely, $92,000. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
tleman from New York has expired. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed out of order for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, one of the greatest acts in con- 
nection with the opening up of Oklahoma, which was then 
Oklahoma Territory, was a great run authorized by this 
body, in which about 100,000 people seeking homes broke 
over the line at a signal given by soldiers stationed for a 
distance of about 200 miles along the Kansas line. Miss 
Edna Ferber has written a great novel in which she has 
depicted many of the stirring events that took place on that 
occasion. Consequently, all of Oklahoma is interested in 
having portrayed to the balance of the Nation scenes such 
as those that took place on that occasion, 

We have in the gallery to-day three great artists who 
took part in the filming of this play and I have taken this 
opportunity to introduce these artists, as many of you have 
seen them on the screen at different times in the past. They 
are Mr. Richard Dix and Miss Estelle Taylor, who take 
leading parts, and Mr. Ruggles, who directed the picture. 
Applause, the guests in the gallery rising.] I thank the 
House for granting me this opportunity. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY, AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment and ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise at this time 
to discuss this particular amendment or this section of the 
bill, although with the feeling I have in my heart at this 
hour for my suffering people I could very well devote my 
attention to it. 

This morning a bill was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations that carried for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity $25,000,000 to be distributed through the Red Cross. 
As I understand it that bill was referred to the committee 
for the purpose of having a hearing and to delay. If the 
Committee on Appropriations—every single member of that 
committee—is not familiar with the conditions in this Na- 
tion that has prompted the Senate to pass the bill with an 
amendment, then I say they are the only men in the 
civilized world that have not the information they are 
demanding at that hearing. 

What are the facts? Yonder in Michigan they had a 
food riot last week; in Ohio came an appeal from a school- 
teacher who said that out of 135 children in her school 
there was not one well nourished, and when she looked 
into their lunch baskets there was only a cold potato or a 
piece of cold bread or a piece of cold meat for lunch. She 
appealed to the Red Cross and asked them if they could 
not come down and aid her so that she might nourish the 
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bodies of these innocent little children to enable them to 
go to school. 

Have you read the report of the Red Cross that came 
from St. Louis? Have you read the report of the Red Cross 
that came from the State of Arkansas? Have you read 
what the governor of our State has said officially in regard 
to our drought-stricken State, and of the great number of 
people who are without food and clothing in midwinter? 

Did you hear that appeal that came over the radio last 
night? If this Committee on Appropriations had been lis- 
tening in and had heard those great men, they would not be 
asking for a hearing now. Did you hear the President in 
his magnificent appeal at this late hour—did you hear the 
Red Cross chairman—did you hear ex-President Coolidge 
make that stirring appeal? Did you hear Al Smith appeal, 
in the same humanitarian way that he always does, to feed 
the children and the hungry? And, above all, did you hear 
that sweet little actress, Mary Pickford, in the great walled 
city of New York, 1,500 miles from the barren fields and 
the empty cupboards of my State, as her golden voice floated 
out through the illimitable realm of God, appeal to you to 
feed the starving children of my State? 

I have not thought much of the moving pictures—they 
distress me and I seldom see them—but the appeal that 
came from that little woman last night undoubtedly came 
from a Christian heart filled with the milk of human kind- 
ness. And as she pleaded for my distressed people, in my 
imagination I could see the angels as they sat within the 
jasper walls of the “kingdom come” open the doomsday 
book and write upon its leaves of gold to the eternal credit 
of this golden-hearted woman, Mary Pickford. The doors of 
Arkansas’ homes are forever open to her. 

Did you hear that world character, Will Rogers? 

Last night he was giving his time in the capital city of my 
State to the starving people out there, and before he left 
here at sunrise of the same day he drew his check for 
$5,000—$2,500 to be given to his native State of Oklahoma 
and $2,500 to the native State of his beloved wife, Arkansas, 
that he might relieve distress and suffering; while here sit 
men with hearts of stone and deny to these people the bread 
that ought to be given to them. I am not surprised that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] should stand 
around and ask us what Arkansas is doing. I can tell him. 
They are dividing their goods. A man with two suits of 
clothes is giving one to his neighbor. 

Every day when the children assemble in the schools the 
people in the various towns take them a warm luncheon 
and provide them with whatever clothing they need, and 
in their distress have given their Red Cross quota. I appeal 
to you to-day, with the zeal of a bleeding heart and the ear- 
nestness of a yearning soul, that you do not turn your back 
upon them in that committee yonder. I am not surprised 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson] should 
make a jocular remark at a time like this. He has never 
yet felt the clutch of a baby’s hand in his and the pure lips 
of his own pressed to his in affection and love. He has 
never come home at night to see the glad, tottering little 
feet of the children as they rushed to meet him at close 
of day and put their arms lovingly around his neck. I am 
not surprised that bleeding and starving children do not 
appeal to him, but they do to men who have hearts in their 
bodies. I call to you people from every section of this land 
to listen to the cry of these starving people. Can you 
not hear their cries and moans? Can you not feel in your 
hearts the appeals of children and men and women who are 
starving? They are not starving because of any fault of 
their own. It seems that the wrath of God has fallen upon 
them not once, but more than once. Floods came and swept 
away their all in 1927, and then the drought this past year. 
Yet they struggled and have done everything on earth that 
is humanly possible to save themselves without appealing to 
the Nation. They have done their part in peace and in 
war. Let us go back to Will Rogers. He has no interest 
in it personally, except as a great-hearted human being. 
Through me the people of Arkansas send him a grateful 
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message and when they come, in the final hour, to build 
a monument to the men and women they love, high above 
all the others they will chisel the name of that great come- 
dian, that wit, that humorist, and, above all, that great 
philanthropist, Will Rogers, for what he has done for our 
suffering folks. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Air-navigation facilities: For the establishment and mainte- 
nance of aids to air navigation, including the equipment of addi- 
tional air-mail routes for day and night flying; the construction 
of necessary lighting, radio, and other signaling and communicat- 
ing structures and apparatus; repairs, alterations, and all expenses 
of maintenance and operation; investigation, research, and experi- 
mentation to develop and improve aids to air navigation; for 
personal services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed 
$153,380) and elsewhere; purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, including 
their exchange; replacement, including exchange, of not to ex- 
ceed four airplanes, maintenance, operation, and repair of air- 
planes, including accessories and spare parts and special clothing, 
wearing apparel, and suitable equipment for aviation purposes; 
and for the acquisition of the necessary sites by lease or grant, 
$8,972,640: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
ee for any purpose not authorized by the air commerce act of 
1926. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
figures “ $8,972,640 ” in line 9, on page 57. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a pro forma amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is. By a very close teller vote the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
has approved an item of $125,000 to be used by our foreign 
representatives in entertaining abroad. The distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ackerman], who has 
charge of this matter, when he was speaking—and he had 
charge of all of the time on the other side of the aisle— 
spoke of the Foreign Service having been materially im- 
proved within the last few years, afd stated that it is con- 
tinually improving because of the passing of the Rogers 
Act and of the extra appropriations that we have been 
making. 

If you will get the Record at the time the Rogers Act 
was passed you will find that I made then on the floor of this 
House what was practically a one-man fight against the bad 
provisions of that measure. I was not against the main 
purposes of the measure, but I called attention to the abuses 
that we would find would occur from it unless we put some 
limitation in that measure which would control expenditures 
abroad. I said that there would be abuses such as have been 
inveighed against by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The day before yesterday our friend from Maryland [Mr. 
LiytHicum] spoke at length upon the new buildings which 
had been purchased for our embassies abroad. The gentle- 
man from Maryland has been entertained abroad, in Rome 
and in other places, and you will find every man who fought 
the battle for the Rogers bill and every man who appeared 
here fighting for this $125,000 entertainment provision are 
men who have been entertained abroad in these foreign 
embassies from time to time, and they are willing to have 
the people’s money spent for this entertainment, from which 
they get some benefit personally. 

Our friend from Maryland spoke of our just having 
expended 21,000,000 lire for the embassy in Rome. He said 
that we were fixing to spend $1,800,000 for the Blucher 
Palace in Berlin, and $1,200,000 for an office building in 
Paris on the Place de la Concorde. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has reference 
to the place in Argentina. They have already spent that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; they have already spent a huge sum 
for the palace in Argentina, which is to be furnished mag- 
nificently. And after his visit there he is arranging for us 
to spend $200,000 renovating our 300-year-old palace in the 
city of Prague. The gentleman spent quite a while trying 
to convince this House that the newspaper in Baltimore 
was incorrect in calling the Berlin embassy a “ palace.” 
Why? Because he knows the American people are against 
palaces. And he objected to the press calling our embassy 
buildings in Rome the Royal Pavilions. He knows that the 
people of the United States are against royal pavilions. 
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They want a man to live decently, but they want him to live 
like an American citizen. 

I asked the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ackerman], and he could not reply, to tell us in what 
way the 123,000,000 people of the United States had been 
benefited by this expensive so-called betterment of the 
Foreign Service. He could not do it. I want one man in 
this House right now who supported that $125,000 royal 
entertainment fund to be spent abroad to get up here in 
my time and tell me one benefit that the people of America 
have obtained from it. 

Mr. ERK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; briefly, but not all of my time. 

Mr. ERK. The gentleman asked for one man to stand 
up who supported.the measure and tell him some benefit. 
It is a matter of figures, a simple matter in arithmetic. I 
made a statement on the floor of the House a few days 
ago—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if the gentleman is going to make 
a speech, I can not yield. 

Mr. ERK. I will answer the gentleman. If you went out 
and borrowed this money to put up these buildings we 
would still say in comparison to the rents that we are 
paying 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not an answer to my question. 

The people in the United States to-day, in the cities and 
on the farms, are in worse condition than they have been 
for 50 years. They are starving in the big cities. You can 
not go out to the farms and make the farmers believe they 
are being benefited by the extra money we have been 
spending abroad. You can not make the starving people 
in the cities or on the farms believe they are getting any 
benefit from this extra expensive Foreign Service. It has 
not benefited them one penny. Of course, we must have 
proper service abroad. But the people now starving are not 
in favor of spending this $125,000 for special entertain- 
ment abroad. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Erk] who propounded the inquiry, will make 
an estimate of what we had paid in Argentina for rent and 
then compute interest on $1,400,000, he will find that paying 
rent is far cheaper than buying a palace at $1,400,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you Republican Members who have 
supported this proposition to spend $125,000 for foreign en- 
tertainment abroad will be given a chance before this bill is 
finally disposed of this evening to go on record on that prop- 
osition and let the people know where you stand on it, for 
we are going to have a roll call on it. You will find your 
people, when you go home, will call you to account for pro- 
viding $125,000 in this critical period for foreign entertain- 
ment abroad when you have delayed and put off indefinitely 
to-day a bill which would give them food; give starving men 
and women and their little children who are suffering in the 
cities food at this critical time. 

The press yesterday correctly said that this bill which car- 
ries that food provision would be sent back to the committee 
in order to kill it, in order to kill that provision. That is 
just exactly what was done this morning. It was sent back 
to the committee to kill it. You could not bring it up in the 
House and let us vote on it because your Republican admin- 
istration knows that if you brought that $25,000,000 food 
provision on the floor of the House the membership of this 
House would pass it. You could not control them. They 
would break from your domination, and they would vote to 
give starving people food at this crucial time, and you have 
kept them from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BLANTON] has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I would like to reply to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], regarding what the 
gentleman said relative to the rentals paid in Argentina. 
Three years ago I was a member of a commission which 
went there and the house which the Government rented 
was a disgrace to the Nation. It was a dark, dingy place; 
even the paper was hanging from the walls. I say to you 
that these places which we have down through the South 
American countries were a disgrace to this country, and 
none of us should object to providing decent places for our 
foreign representatives. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose of answering 
my good friend from Texas [Mr. Blanton] because I made a 
speech on that subject the other day, and I think it fully 
covered all he has asserted to-day. The gentleman from 
Texas is a rather peculiar gentleman anyway. One day 
he praises me to the skies and then the next day he does 
just the opposite. Still I love him just the same. 

What I want to say is with reference to this property in 
Berlin, of which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
has spoken. I do not think the House should go without 
some information as to that property. This particular 
property in Berlin, the Government of the United States 
has been trying to buy for some years, but it has, until 
now, been unable to do so. The truth is it has not yet done 
so, but we hope to do so. We have made an offer, but that 
offer has not been accepted. 

The property is right at Brandenburg Gate. There is 
no more favorable location in the entire city of Berlin. 
When you remember that Berlin is the largest city on the 
European Continent, you may imagine that this splendid 
location means something. Berlin now has more than 
4,000,000 inhabitants. I think the last census showed some- 
thing like 4,500,000. 

The particular property which the United States Govern- 
ment wants and has been trying to get for years is Blucher 
Palace. Now it is called a palace. My friend from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] is amused at that. Up in my country if a 
man owns a tract of land we call it a farm. If he owns 
a tract of land in my friend’s State of Texas, they call it 
a ranch. So it is with buildings. A man may own a 
magnificant home in America and it is called a house. If 
he owned that same home in Paris, Berlin, or London, they 
would call it a palace. So, the word “palace” abroad 
means that it is a rather fine home. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Germany has a fine embassy in this city, 
has it not? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the Government ever have an 
opportunity to buy property cheaper or acquire buildings 
cheaper than right now? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They will not. This is the most op- 
portune time, except immediately after the war closed, in 
which to purchase property. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman said it was anticipated to 
spend $1,800,000, and that is exclusive of the furniture? 
That was just to purchase the building? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BYRNS. How much will it cost to maintain a build- 
ing of that sort, with all the servants and everything that is 
required and expected? j 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will have to answer the gentleman 
in another way. Let me go along and I will answer that 
question later. 

This property in Berlin is right at Brandenburg Gate. 
One front of it is on the Parisa Platz, right opposite the 
French Embassy. The other front is around on Tiergarten 
side, so this Government wants to get that property for this 
purpose: The part on Parisa Platz, which is really a projec- 
tion of Unter den Linden, we hope to make into an embassy 
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for the ambassador’s home. The other part, facing on the 
Tiergarten, the most beautiful park in Berlin, and one of 
the most beautiful parks in the world, we intend to make 
an office building, and we are already occupying a part of 
it as offices under rental by the United States Government. 
The entire tract consists of 66,962 square feet. Allowing 
$700,000 for the building, which it is easily worth, will leave 
$16 a square foot for the finest piece of property, I should 
say, in the great city of Berlin and at the most strategic point 
and most accessible to Americans visiting that great capital. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Let me finish my statement and then 
I will yield. Allowing that for the buildings which it is 
50 to be worth, leaves $16.40 a square foot for the 

d. 

When the property in Washington was bought for the 
Hay-Adams house they paid $50 a square foot. When 
the property was bought in Rome we paid $9 a square foot. 
When we bought property in Paris on Place de la Concorde 
we paid $30 a square foot. So, when you come to calculate 
the purchase price of $1,798,561, it is thought by those who 
know about it, not to be an exorbitant price. A number of 
Congressmen who attended the Interparliamentary Union 
took occasion to look at this property and at other prop- 
erties, and when they saw this location and this property, 
they said, “ This is the place for the United States Embassy 
and its officers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for two more minutes, so 
that he may yield when importuned to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. n, what is before the House 
now? 

The CHAIRMAN. A pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the 
attention of the membership of the House to a matter, and I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. We are endeavoring to finish this bill by 
5 o’clock. There is a session of the House to-night. Another 
appropriation bill is waiting to come on, and this outside 
talk should be eliminated as far as possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to be at that night session and 
attend its entire proceedings. 

Mr. SHREVE. This is just water over the dam. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] butted in. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not any more than the gentleman from 
Texas did. I object to the term “ butted in,” Mr. Chairman. 
That language is not parliamentary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it is accepted English. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is rec- 
ognized for two additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman from Maryland has 
yielded to me, I understand. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not surprised that our friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] is in favor of foreign entertain- 
ment, because when he goes abroad he is so favored when 
returning that the Secretary of the Navy furnishes him his 
official yacht, Sylph, to meet his ship and bring him into the 
Capital. 5 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In answer to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], which, as I remember, 
was how much it would cost to maintain this embassy in 
Berlin. 

The answer to that is that this whole property is not to be 
used as the home of the ambassador. Eighty per cent of it 
is for an office building to house all the Government officials 
in Berlin, the chancery, and everything. 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Has the gentleman any figures to show 
what is the cost of maintenance in any of these large pala- 
tial residences which the Government of the United States 
has established in recent years? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I presume they have them at the 
State Department, but I do not have them here. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Take Argentina. There the building is 
purely a residence. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. How much will it cost to maintain that 
building? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should say it can be maintained for 
very little money. The property is built in such a way that 
it will require very few servants, and the garden is not so 
terribly large. I should say that the Argentine property 
could be maintained for a very small sum of money in com- 
parison with what we expend in this country. The owner, 
Doctor Box, told me that six servants, including gardener 
and chauffeur, cared for it for him. 

Mr. BYRNS. They have $70,000 worth of furniture in 
a property worth $1,400,000. Does not the gentleman think 
it would take at least $50,000 or $75,000 to maintain that 
building? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is preposterous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Promoting commerce in Africa: Investigations in Africa for the 
promotion and development of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, $105,940. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have always been a very earnest advocate of 
the work being done by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce. I think that bureau has done a splendid 
service, and I have not only never opposed any appropria- 
tion that was offered for the extension and development 
of its work but I have on occasions offered amendments on 
this floor to increase the appropriations recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee which I did not think at the 
time were sufficient. I merely cite that to show that I am 
certainly not here in a spirit of opposition to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in its legitimate work, 
those things for which it is intended. But here we have 
this sort of a proposition—and I do not say this by way of 
personal criticism. I have a very great admiration for 
Doctor Klein, who was the chief of the bureau until he was 
made Assistant Secretary in the Department of Commerce. 
He is a very able, a very earnest, and a very enthusiastic 
man, but I have an idea that his enthusiasm is possibly 
running away with his judgment. Sometimes that has 
been known to happen. 

I remember that a number of years ago it was planned 
to establish what they called district or cooperative offices 
throughout the country to receive the reports and informa- 
tion that came from our foreign representatives abroad, 
from commissioners and foreign agents. The matter was 
taken up, as I recall, when Mr. Madden was chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, and, while my memory may 
be at fault, I have a distinct recollection at that time there 
were something like eight or nine of these offices located at 
strategic points and to which there certainly was no objec- 
tion. The question came up as to how many more offices 
were to be created and I got the dinstinct understanding 
that there were only a few more to be established; that it 
was not the intention to locate these offices throughout the 
country and in practically every State of the Union, as has 
been done since that time. I was very much surprised, 
when my attention was called to a speech made by Doctor 
Klein at Charlotte, N. C., last fall, in which he went on to talk 
about the great service rendered by that office in Charlotie, 
and to learn that he had indicated that another office was 
going to be opened within a hundred or two hundred miles 


of Charlotte, in an adjoining State. That caused me to 
begin to look into the proposition. 

I find that now they have 33 district or cooperative offices 
located throughout the United States, some of them within 
150 miles of each other. There is no excuse for that. What 
are these offices for? They will tell you that they are offices 
established in the cities for the purpose of placing a Gov- 
ernment agent or employee in them, with a stenographer 
and probably more clerks furnished by the Government, at 
a cost of $15,000 a year for each office. For what purpose? 
To enable those who wish to export goods to foreign coun- 
tries to be able to come into these offices and talk with them 
about the information which that office receives from the 
main office, and which this office has received from its 
foreign representatives. I realize that there may be some 
advantage in having 8 or 10 such offices located at strategic 
points—out West, in the Southwest, at Chicago, and in cer- 
tain other cities—but I say it is a waste of public funds to 
place 33 offices, costing $710,000 a year, in every town 
whenever a Congressman or Senator asks for it. I think 
there ought to be a stop put to them. I think that some 
of those offices ought to be abolished, because they do not 
serve any good purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. If an exporter wants information, can he 
not spend $5 or $6 over the telephone? Can he not tele- 
phone to Washington for the information and get it the 
next day by air mail? Why is it not worth $50, $75, or $100 
to get on the train and come to Washington to the head- 
quarters where he can get the information direct, rather 
than to go to some branch office, maybe around the corner, 
maintained at an expense of $15,000 a year to the taxpayers 
of this country? Certainly any man who wanted that infor- 
mation would not hesitate to adopt that policy. You will 
never get these offices abolished. I do not make the charge, 
but I have a suspicion that it was done to build up a force 
here in Congress to boost these appropriations, and that is 
the custom of many of the departments. There are 33 of 
these offices, and you will find many of the Representatives 
of those States advocating these appropriations, and you will 
never have them abolished, since they have been established. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the gentleman to say they 
have established 33 already. Suppose they establish 66. In 
that way they will still more completely bind the Congress 
to continue these unnecessary offices. 

Mr. BYRNS. Precisely. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it impossible to get the Committee on 
Appropriations, composed of 35 men, to take cognizance of 
this situation and strike this appropriation from the bill? 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, they have not done it, I will say to 
the gentleman, and that is one complaint I am making right 
now. 

Mr. GARNER. I wonder how many States and districts 
are interested sufficiently so that you can not get considera- 
tion by the Committee on Appropriations with respect to 
this unnecessary drain on the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SHREVE] I understand it costs $15,000 for a 
district office and $5,000 for a cooperative office, and I want 
to ask the gentleman what is contemplated under this ap- 
propriation. They asked for $30,000 additional and the 
gentleman did not give it to them. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, it will only take me about 
a minute to tell the gentleman what the plans are. I fully 
agree with most that the gentleman has said this after- 
noon and we are through with creating district offices and 
I want that to go out to the country. We have about four 
or five applications now and I have had 100 letters from 
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one city wanting a district office established. This edict 
was issued last year. This Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in many ways was a new proposition and was a 
sort of experiment and we did establish these offices. I am 
perfectly frank to admit now that some of these offices are 
not functioning as they should. 

Mr. BYRNS. Why does not the gentleman bring in a 
provision in the appropriation bill abolishing some of these 
offices? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, just wait and give the gentleman an 
opportunity, and he will do it, I will tell the gentleman that. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am sorry the gentleman did not do it in 
this bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. In this bill we cut out all the proposed 
advances for new offices. We have a good start now, and 
I may say to the gentleman that a cooperative office, in 
many instances, is better than a district office. Why? Be- 
cause the chamber of commerce is backing the coopera- 
tive office, and out in Los Angeles for a long time they did 
not want a district office established there because they 
had a foreign department in their chamber of commerce 
which they felt they were justified in continuing in this 
work. Finally, however, we did establish a district office 
out there, but most of the cities are better off, because 
when we establish a district office it loses touch with the 
board of trade or the chamber of commerce, or whatever 
they call it. Cleveland, for instance, felt it was better to 
have a cooperative office right in the office of the chamber 
of commerce, and that is what we are proposing to do 
from now on. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman has given his assurance 
there will be no more district offices created or established 
under this particular appropriation, and, of course, I take 
it the gentleman has positive assurances from the depart- 
ment, or he would not be so positive in his statement to the 
Congress. 

Mr. SHREVE. The department? Who is making these 
appointments, anyhow? It has been the Congress that has 
been forced to establish these offices by men coming here 
from all parts of the country and having them introduce 
special bills and then present them to the committee in 
such a way that we felt we had to respond. Doctor Klein 
has never pressed this matter. He has never said a word 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for two additional minutes. : 

Mr. BYRNS. Why has not Doctor Klein, if he thinks 
they ought not to be established, had the firmness to tell 
Members of Congress that they will not be established, 
and why does the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations continue to increase appropriations year after 
year in order that they may be established? That is what 
I am complaining about. 

Mr. SHREVE. I have been trying to tell the gentleman 
that the subcommittee is through. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand that, but sometimes it is too 
late to lock the stable after the horse is stolen. We have 
now an expenditure for all time, unless it is changed, of 
$710,000 for offices, many of which, I understood the gen- 
tleman to say just a little while ago, are absolutely useless 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. SHREVE. But I will say that in the aggregate they 
are worth many times the amount of money they cost. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like to ask the gentleman a further 
question. The gentleman has referred to district offices 
and cooperative offices. A cooperative office costs $5,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman’s statement that there 
will be no more offices created apply to cooperative offices 
as well as district offices? 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely not. There are many cities 
right in the gentleman’s own country where they ought to 
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have a cooperative office. There should be such an office 
down in Florida, in the district of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Drane], right now. 

Mr. BYRNS. There is an office at Charlotte and it was 
said that one was going to be established in Charleston. 
We have one at Atlanta, we have one at Memphis, at Mobile, 
and New Orleans, and we have them scattered all over the 
South, within 150 or 200 miles of each other. Certainly, 
business men can afford to take a trip of that distance in 
order to secure this information. 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Which one of these offices is not functioning now and which 
one would the gentleman have abolished? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know, but if I were on the sub- 
committee I would go into it and I would know, because the 
gentleman himself admits that some of them are useless 
and unnecessary. If I had the opportunity to hold a hear- 
ing I would know just what ones ought to be abolished, and 
I would bring in a bill abolishing them. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I am in sym- 
pathy with the general views expressed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and, as usual, he is quite fair to confess his 
own wrongs. In the past he has spoken very fervently in 
favor of appropriations for the Department of Commerce, 
but it appears that he now finds he may have made mis- 
takes in the past, and no doubt every Member of Congress 
feels the same way in reference to some measures previously 
approved. The committee, however, for some time has de- 
clined to establish, so far as this committee is concerned, ad- 
ditional district offices, and you will find that most of the 
district offices that have been established in the last few 
years have been established in response to action taken by 
the other legislative body; and you will find, further, from 
the hearings that our subcommittee have felt that some dis- 
trict offices might well be discontinued, and we placed a 
proviso in the bill some years ago authorizing such discon- 
tinuance of offices where rental charges were found to be 
excessive. Doctor Klein was in sympathy with that policy. 
During the hearings on this bill the committee notified Doc- 
tor Klein that we felt the time had come when we should 
substitute for some existing offices cooperative offices, the pres- 
ent cost of the average district office approximating $15,000, 
while the cost of a cooperative office approximates $5,000. 
Doctor Klein was not opposed to this attitude of the com- 
mittee, and it is our hope that in an administrative way 
some district offices may be converted into cooperative offices, 
which action will result in substantial savings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I rise to obtain information from some member 
of the committee on the difference in work between the dis- 
trict and the cooperative offices under the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. SHREVE. The district office is entirely an office 
of the United States Government. It has its own official 
family, and all information sought by manufacturers, busi- 
ness men, shippers, and others relating to foreign commerce 
is furnished by the district office. If this district office has 
not sufficient information they send to Washington and they 
receive it in a very short time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That same information could be ob- 
tained from the cooperative office in conjunction with a 
business association? 7 

Mr. SHREVE. It can largely if it received the coopera- 
tion of the chamber of commerce. I have a case in my own 
town where we have a cooperative office and all the facilities 
of a district office because they cooperate, providing rent, and 
so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice on page 789 that district offices 
are generously distributed through the Southern States. 
Texas seems to be more favored than any State in the South 
or the country. Texas has 1 established at Dallas, 1 at El 
Paso, 1 at Galveston, and 1 at Houston. At Houston the 
expense is $21,000; at Galveston, $8,000; at Dallas, $13,000. 
I. notice also that in the list there is one at Charleston and 
one at Charlotte. I assume that they must have gained in 
importance recently to be entitled to a district office. 
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Here is one at Mobile and one at Birmingham. I would 
not rise in criticism of this service generally, but I wanted 
to inquire why two cities should have both cooperative and 
district offices? 

Mr. SHREVE. What two cities? 

Mr. STAFFORD. On page 90 there is a cooperative office 
at Cincinnati and one at Cleveland. If you turn to the 
prior table you will find that Cincinnati and Cleveland both 
have district and cooperative offices. 

Mr. SHREVE. They could not operate together; it must 
be one or the other. It might be that in changing from a 
cooperative office to a district office somebody has inad- 
vertently left the cooperative office in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to say that I agree partly with 
the criticism lodged against the establishment of these 
offices by the gentleman from Tennessee, and it is evidently 
the result of political influence without regard, in some 
instances, as to the real merits of establishing them. 

Mr. SHREVE. Iam not inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man’s statement. As long as I have been a member of the 
committee, we have never known of any political influence 
in the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it is the local pressure that is 
brought to bear on the heads of the departments to have 
these little favors so that offices are established in their 
several localities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses neces- 
sary to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, purchase of furniture 
and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and 
computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of maps, 
books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, not exceeding $1,200 for newspapers, 
both foreign and domestic, and all other publications necessary 
for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United 
States, and all other incidental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, $710,000: Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce 
may require as a condition for the opening of a new office or the 
continuation of an existing office that commercial organizations 
in the district affected provide suitable quarters without cost to 
the Government or at rentals at lower than prevailing rates. The 
Secretary may, at his discretion, refuse to open a new office or 
continue an existing office where such assistance from local com- 
mercial organizations is not provided, 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Houston of Hawaii: Page 59, line 
19, strike out $710,000,” and insert in lieu thereof $717,000.” 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am not unmindful of the comments that 
have been made with respect to this subject here by the 
gentleman from Tennessee and various other Members, but 
I would remind the committee that these offices have the 
purpose of facilitating the distribution of produce and man- 
ufactured goods, not only in foreign countries, but in our 
own country, and if we can find greater markets for the 
goods that have been raised or manufactured within our 
own country, we will have spent the money to good adyan- 
tage. I may point out to the committee that the domestic 
trade between Hawaii and the rest of the country amounts 
yearly to the fairly sizeable sum of $200,000,000. Lately I 
received word that in October of this year we are to have a 
convention in Honolulu of the Pacific Foreign Trade Council, 
and that that is to be followed in either January or March 
of 1932, by the National Foreign Trade Conference in Hono- 
lulu. That information came to me in the following tele- 
gram from former Governor Farrington: 

HONOLULU, January 19, 1931. 
Delegate Houston, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pacific Foreign Trade Council meets in Honolulu October 1, 2, 

3, 1931. National Foreign Trade Conference will hold 1932 meet- 


ing in Honolulu; exact date not known; probably January or 
March, as convenience of those interested may develop. 


FARRINGTON. 
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Therefore it would seem to be advisable to have established | 
in Honolulu a cooperative office, and the sum which I have 
offered as an amendment here would provide for such a 
purpose. : | 

On page 93 of the hearings it will be found that the 
Director of the Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau’ 
did in fact want to establish a district or cooperative 
office in Honolulu, and provide for the same in this bill, 
but the Budget refused to accede to that. The Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Julius Klein, also indicates 
that he felt that such a bureau or office should be estab- 
eee is indicated in the following letter which I received, 
rom $ N 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 10, 1931. 
Hon. V. 8. K. HOUSTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. t 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter of January 7, refer- 
ring to a communication addressed to you by the president and 
secretary of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce concerning the 
establishment of an office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of this department in that city. 

The department, in submitting its preliminary estimates to the 
Budget Bureau, included an item of $20,000 for a district office 
in Honolulu, but the Budget recommendations forwarded to Con- 
gress failed to carry this item. Nevertheless, in appearing before 
the House Appropriations Committee in support of the estimates 
attention was called to the need for such an office, but as the 
bill has not been reported it is not known whether the necessary | 
provision has been made. [| 

I greatly appreciate your interest in this matter, and I hope, 
that eventually funds will be provided for an office in Honolulu. 

Cordially yours, j 
JULIUS KLEIN. | 

In view of the remarks which have been made in opposi- ! 
tion to any increase in funds for this purpose, I withdraw 
my amendment. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn. j 

There was no objection. j 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words in order to pay my tribute to the chairman 
and the members of this committee for the tremendously’ 
effective work that they are doing in the development of 
our domestic and foreign commerce. 

As a result of the steady growth of the Department of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which has been possible 
by the appropriations secured by the able chairman [Mr.. 
SHREVE] and his committee the American business man has 
had very many avenues of trade opened to him, both at 
home and abroad; but still more trade openings can be 
made by added appropriations. Every year I have asked 
this committee for appropriations and every year my re- 
quests have been granted, and my gratitude is very great.. 
The expert granted by this committee for the Boston office 
is proving of great assistance. This year special attention 
should be given to commerce in America. „ i 

To my knowledge an enormous number of requests have 
come from business men that the domestic service of the 
Department of Commerce be increased. In my own part, 
of the country, in New England, business man after business 
man has requested help in the finding of markets for and 
bettering his trade. At this time of business depression we 
could spend our money in no wiser way than to improve 
our commerce. It is obvious that during this economic dis- 
tress business men all over the country should receive special 
aid in their domestic problems. And there is a peculiar need 
for a merchandising expert in the district offices of the 
Department of Commerce. Merchants and manufacturers 
can extend their markets and reduce their costs if they can 
secure without cost and in the least possible time facts about 
buying and selling. The average merchant or manufacturer 
can not afford to employ a man to secure accurate knowl- 
edge of costs and markets. It is clear that personal advi- 
sory service in each district office for the use of every business 
man in that region would be of untold value. 

The department made this survey a year or two ago of 
28 grocery stores in Louisville. All but one of those stores, 
through the use of the marketing facts, show either in- 
creased business at the end of the year or larger profit, with 
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reduced costs on the amount of business previously done. 
Bradstreet reported last week that in face of the 1930 busi- 
ness depression failures in the retail grocery field in Louis- 
ville dropped from 15 in 1929 to 3 in 1930. If this survey 
had not been made it is probable that a number of these 
retail stores would have been obliged to discharge their 
employees. Finding employment for those out of work and 
keeping those who are at work employed are two of our 
most important duties, and, of course, if commerce fails this 
can not be done. Halting industry needs the Department 
of Commerce crutch. I have asked for additional appro- 
priations for our foreign commerce, as we must also extend 
our trade abroad. 

The New England council has often stressed the value of 
our export trade to New England and the assistance that 
has been given by the Department of Commerce in that 
direction. Occasionally a man has to be converted to the 
value of the service. 

Only recently I saw a man who had been rather skeptical 
about the work that the Department of Commerce was do- 
ing in foreign countries. He makes Ayres Cherry Pectoral, 
a pharmaceutical remedy which is prepared in my own city, 
Lowell, Mass. This man heard only a short time ago that 
a large order of 5,000 bottles, with a probable further order, 
had been secured by one of the Department of Com- 
merce representatives in Germany for that commodity, and 
never again will he criticize the work done by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and this committee. Mr. Chairman, 
you perform a very great service for the people of the United 
States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Testing structural materials: For continuation of the investi- 
gation of structural materials, such as stone, clays, cement, and 
80 forth, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, $333,200: Provided, That as much of this sum as 
necessary shall be used to collect and disseminate such scientific, 
practical, and statistical information as may be procured, showing 
or tending to show approved methods in building, planning and 
construction, standardization, and adaptability of structural units, 
including building materials and codes, economy in the manu- 
facture and utilization of building materials and supplies, and 
such other matters as may tend to encourage, improve, and 
cheapen construction and housing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We are appropriating for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards amounts running into millions largely for the benefit 
of private industry. The paragraph under consideration has 
been running for years authorizing the testing of structural 
materials, for which an appropriation next year is made of 
$332,200. There are other items which are for the benefit 
of private industrial establishments. Do these industrial 
establishments which are directly benefited by these experi- 
ments contribute anything to the expense of the testing; and 
if so, to what extent? 

Mr. SHREVE. Manufacturing concerns who employ the 
services of the Beau of Standards in nearly every instance 
pay something for the privilege. It has never worked out on 
the same basis. It may be 40-60 or 50-50, but at what seems 
to be equitable. However, there is another idea back of 
this; and that is that the Government is interested in it, 
and the Government at all times has some of its own com- 
modities tested. The whole plant could be operated on 
Government business; but when outsiders come in and want 
help and advice, they are willing always to make some large 
contribution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite aware that many of these 
activities are utilized by the Government, but there are many 
that would not have been established if it had not been for 
aid to private industry. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD Wherein there was no direct benefit 
that could be returned to the Government. Has the gentle- 
man any figures to show exactly of the millions we appro- 
priate each year for the Bureau of Standards how much is 
repaid by private industry for services obtained? 

Mr. SHREVE. I regret that I can not answer that ques- 
tion, for the simple reason that I never thought to ask it. 
The information is available, of course, but everybody has 
been so satisfied with the work that this great bureau is 
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doing, not only for the Government but for the people at 
large, that we have never hesitated about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question that the people who 
are the recipients of special favors from the Bureau of 
Standards are well satisfied in getting something for noth- 
ing. I am seeking to obtain information as to how much 
they pay and what is the total amount they pay for these 
respective services. When I was giving special attention 
to this item 10 or 15 years back, there was no definite scale 
of payment for these services. I gained the idea then that 
it was largely an eleemosynary institution. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no; not at all. This is one of the 
greatest institutions of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I do not question it is a wonderful 
institution, but it is eleemosynary so far as doing this work 
for nothing for the benefit of private interests is concerned. 
Here is an item, Testing structural materials.“ 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, just take that item, for instance. 
Take pavements going down all over the United States. 
Where do they go for their standards? They go to the 
Bureau of Standards. They issue a standard that is appli- 
cable for many States in the Union. All the contractors 
use that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And how much do they pay for that? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not a service to some particular 
contractor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But they receive that service for 
nothing. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. Hovs- 
ton} has handed me a list of the test cases. You will notice 
that the test fees for 1930 were $683,615. The number of 
tests was 200,728. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the information I was seeking 
to obtain. In that case the Government received $683,000 
for services which are costing the Government millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman might be interested in 
knowing that in 1928 the fee value was $465,117, and the 
total number of tests at that time was 132,213. That is a 
very substantial gain in the revenues of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that the Government is 
seeking to get more return for the services rendered? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, certainly. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Radio research: For investigation and standardization of meth- 
ods and instruments employed in radio communication, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 
$85,280. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
subcommittee some questions. 

What is the character of work which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is doing in this standardization of radio instruments 
and methods employed in radio communication? To make 
it a little more concrete, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if the work they are doing is really such 
work as they are called upon to do by private industries, or 
whether it is work that is done for the benefit of the public; 
so that the people of the United States may be given modern 
radio apparatus of real value at as low price as can be 
possibly charged, without regard to the control of patent 
rights by one or more of great organizations which are able 
to hold up the price of such radio apparatus as they please? 
This is a matter of so much concern to the people of the 
United States, who already have 25,000,000 radio sets, that I 
am interested to know if the Bureau of Standards is work- 
ing on sets so that the people themselves may be able, at 
small cost, like they did at one time, to build these sets or 
purchase them from other builders without having to consult 
some patent monopoly and pay such price as it chooses to 
dictate. 

Mr. SHREVE. The point is that this work is done for the 
common, everyday people, and incidentally the manufac- 
tures of radios are to some extent the beneficiaries of this 
work. Let me read from the hearings on page 180: 
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This appropriation is for investigation and standardization of 
methods and instruments employed in radio communication. In 
order to keep pace with the increasing demands for accurate fre- 
quency standardization, the bureau secured and put in operation 
an elaborate primary standard of frequency, the accuracy of 
which is unexcelled in the world. The standard is reliable to an 
accuracy better than one part in a million. 


That shows just what they are working out. The gen- 
tleman will admit that is for the benefit of every person hav- 
ing a radio set. It helps him get the best results possible. 
That is what they are working at. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think the scientific investigation of trans- 
mission through the air is particularly valuable generally, 
and the Bureau of Standards has done excellent work in 
that field; but I am concerned here about instruments and 
whether the public is getting the benefit in price as well as 
scientific improvement as a result of these investigations; or 
are they being conducted primarily for the benefit of private 
manufacturers, for them to obtain patents, and then re- 
quire the people to pay additional sums for these improve- 
ments over and above what should be charged, in consid- 
eration of the fact that the Government itself is working out 
these solutions? 

Mr. SHREVE. In other words, the gentleman fears there 
may be some partiality shown for the big manufacturers in 
the business? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am wondering whether the work is being 
done at their instance or whether the Bureau of Standards 
is trying to develop a radio set that the people themselves 
can use, at low cost, which has been worked out by the 
Bureau of Standards and which is efficient. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is my opinion that they have not got 
that far along yet. They are not building radio sets out 
there, but they are assisting all radio concerns of the United 
States, pointing out to them how they can better their 
sets. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But my thought is that if the Government 
contributes those things there should be some requirement 
that those who receive the benefit of the Government in- 
vestigation and services should make a corresponding re- 
turn to the people in the matter of reduction in price of 
sets which use the improvements and receive the advan- 
tage of what the Government has developed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a vague recollection that the 
purpose of the greater part of this research work was to 
try to ascertain means to prevent wave lengths overlapping 
so as to give better service to all users of radio throughout 
the country. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is one part of the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that was the major part of 
the work; that they wanted to establish a research labora- 
tory to try to ascertain whether there could not be some 
means discovered so that wave lengths would not overlap 
and it would give clearer reception. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As the chairman says, that was one part 
of the work, but that is not all of it. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is highly scientific and technical. 

Mr. BRIGGS. My thought is whether the people are get- 
ting directly the benefits which are the result of investiga- 
tions made by the Bureau of Standards, and to ascertain 
what the scientists of the Bureau of Standards are doing in 
the field of making good radio sets at low cost available to 
more of the people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the argument made when this 
service was established I took it that the public would be 
the recipients of the benefits by reason of this scientific 
research, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Testing railroad track, mine, and other scales: For investiga- 
tion and testing of railroad-track scales, elevator scalés, and other 
scales used in weighing commodities for interstate shipments and 
to secure equipment and assistance for testing the scales used by 
the Government in its transactions with the public, such as post- 
office, navy-yard, and customhouse scales, and for the purpose of 


3 with the States in securing uniformity in the weights 
and measures laws and in the methods of inspection; for investi- 
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gating the conditions and methods of use of scales and mine cars 
used for weighing and measuring coal dug by miners, for the pur- 
pose of determining wages due, and of conditions affecting the 
accuracy of the weighing or measuring of coal at the mines, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $62,060. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It is my casual impression that the work pro- 
vided for in several of these paragraphs would become static; 
that it would not be necessary to make the investigations 
each year and have a continuing appropriation. For in- 
stance, take the paragraph just preceding, gage standardiza- 
tion, for the standardization and testing of the standard 
gages, screw threads, and standards, carrying an appropria- 
tion of $49,700. Then the paragraph under consideration, 
testing railroad track, mine, and other scales. I should 
think that work could be terminated within a year; that it 
would not require a continuing appropriation every year; 
that the investiagtions would be made and the results of the 
investigations available for the public generally, When 
once we establish these investigations it seems they are con- 
tinued, and continued for all time. 

Mr. SHREVE. For the very reason that the work con- 
tinues for all time I ask the gentleman to listen to this: 

The measurement and certification of the accuracy of the 


dimensions of master gages has constituted a large part of the 
work. 


Every year there are gages of some sort that have to be 
tested and the work goes on and on. You can not stop the 
work and say that all the gages in the United States have 
been tested, and, therefore, there is no necessity for this 
appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take, for instance, the examination of 
the gages used by the Ford Motor Co. They have a sepa- 
rate division for testing their gages after they are in use 
for an hour. They do not send their gages to the Bureau 
of Standards. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am glad the gentleman mentioned the 
automobile situation. Here is what is shown in the hearings: 

Master gages were also submitted by many automobile manu- 
facturers, and there was a 70 per cent increase in the number of 
precision blocks tested. 

So the gentleman will see the work goes on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Ford Motor Co. has a branch of 
its own for testing their precision gages regularly. I know 
that by reason of my personal acquaintance with the head 
of that department, the originator and creator of those pre- 
cision gages. Why should the Government be rendering 
this service, which is primarily for the benefit of private 
industry, and keep on continuing it? For instance, testing 
railroad track, mine, and other scales. Why would not that 
knowledge be obtained at a certain time and then be con- 
cluded as far as any benefit to the country is concerned? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, perhaps we might some time evolve 
a system whereby we can lump a great many of these things 
together—make one appropriation and let them all come out 
of one lump sum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I approve of the segregation of items, 
but I am really seeking information as to the necessity of 
every year continuing this investigational work, when they 
have done it and apparently could complete their work in 
one fiscal year. 

Mr. SHREVE. Because the work is of such a character 
that it can not be completed. There is new work coming up 
every year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave our committee some very interesting 
information in regard to some of the work referred to, and 
that was the testing of steel rails on the railroads and some 
very late developments that have been brought about. Al- 
though that provision has been carried for many years, it 
has just been accomplished within a year or within the last 
few years and the developments are supposed to be of very 
great importance to everybody who travels on the railroad 
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by reason of adding to the safety of travel. If that pro- 
vision had been eliminated years ago we would not have had 
the benefit of these new developments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize the great benefit to the travel- 
ing public in having tests made as to the security of rails, 
crystallization at the ends, the effect of cold weather, and 
the like, but my thought was that after the investigation 
had once been made the work could be terminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigating the question of public use or sale of inventions 
for two years or more prior to filing applications for patents, and 
such other questions arising in connection with applications for 
patents and the prior art as may be deemed necessary by the 
Commissioner of Patents; for expense attending defense of suits 
instituted against the Commissioner of Patents, $800, and for 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of 
the Patent Office when incurred on the written authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of directing an inquiry as to the 
very small amount of $800 carried in this paragraph of the 
bill to enable the Commissioner of Patents to make investi- 
gations as to whether there has been any prior use of the 
inventions for which applications have been made. I was 
unaware there had been any authorization for this character 
of investigation, but if there is a sincere effort on the part of 
the bureau to investigate whether the patents for which ap- 
plications are pending have been in prior use two years or 
more prior to the application, I think the amount of the 
appropriation should be more than $800. It is a measely 
sum, indeed, for any sincere investigation as to whether 
there is prior use in connection with a particular patent. 

Mr. SHREVE. The Commissioner of Patents is very much 
interested in this small appropriation. It gives him an 
opportunity to do something along this line although I am 
not prepared to say what it amounts to. He was anxious 
to have the appropriation and we were perfectly willing to 
give it to him if it was going to be used for the purpose set 
forth in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will notice that the $800 
is also for expenses attendant on defending suits against 
him. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it was used for that purpose it would 
seem there would be nothing left for this other important 
work, if he intends to inaugurate that service with a view to 
ascertaining whether the devices have been in prior use. 

Mr. SHREVE. The commissioner seemed interested in 
this particultr item, and we were advised that the extra cost 
would be around $800, for which there is no other appro- 


priation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For defending suits or making investi- 
gations? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is in connection with patent work. I 


can not tell the gentleman just what particular phase of 
the work this has reference to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall this phraseology having 
been carried in the bill. If we are going to authorize the 
Commissioner of Patents to make investigation as to whether 
an applicant for patent has really a bona fide case or 
whether the patent has been in prior use before the 2-year 
period which the patent law prescribes, then I sincerely 
submit that $800 is such an inconsequential sum it is hardly 
worth referring to. It ought to be thousands of dollars to 
permit him to investigate whether patents have not been 
awarded when they have been in prior use before the 2-year 
period. 

Mr. SHREVE. This is an item that has been running 
along in the bill since 1927 to my knowledge. It is not a 
new item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it has been in the bill for a number 
of years, that shows the Commissioner of Patents has not 
utilized it because this small amount would not in anywise 
meet the expense of such a very desirable investigation. 
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Mr. SHREVE. It might be that it should be called to the 
attention of the Comptroller General so he could keep a 
check on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would suggest that it be a much larger 
amount. Everybody knows that a patent issued by our 
Patent Office is of only prima facie value. Some countries 
like Germany give real protection to their patentees, while 
patents issued by our Patent Office are only of prima facie 
value. They do not make the proper search, they do not go 
into the details, and this throws upon any person who has 
occasion to infringe a patent the burden of going into the 
district court, under a heavy expense, to attack a patent. I 
think a larger amount by all means should be appropriated. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. The Clerk 
read as follows: 

Helium plants: For hellum production and conservation, in- 
cluding acquisition of helium-bearing gas land or wells by, pur- 
chase, exchange, lease, or condemnation, or interest in such land 
or wells, the purchase, lease, construction, or modification of 
plants, pipe lines and accessories, compressor stations, camp build- 
ings, and other facilities for the production, transportation, stor- 
age, and purification of helium and helium-bearing gas, including 
acquisition of sites and rights of way therefor, by purchase, lease, 
or condemnation, and including supplies and equipment, expenses 
of travel and subsistence, maintenance and operation of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and all other necessary ex- 
penses, including not to exceed $6,560 for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, and including the payment of obligations 
incurred under the contract authorization carried under this head- 
ing in the Department of Commerce appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1931, 893,010: Provided, That in addition thereto the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation made under this he: tor 
the fiscal year 1931 is reappropriated and made available for the 
above purposes for the fiscal year 1932: Provided further, That no 
part of the appropriation herein made may be expended except 
with the approval of the President: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Commerce may, with the approval of the President, 
enter into contracts incurring additional obligations not in excess 
of $500,000, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government: Provided further, 
That the acquirement of leases, sites, and rights of way under 
terms customary in the oil and gas industry, including obligations 
to pay rental in advance and to pay damages to lands, crops, or 
structures arising out of the Government's operations is author- 
ized: Provided further, That should valuable products other than 
helium-bearing gas be discovered in wells acquired or drilled for 
helium-bearing gas under this appropriation the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to provide for the disposal of said wells 
or the products therefrom, by the contracts under which the prop- 
erty is acquired, or otherwise, in accordance with the interests of 
the Government therein and in the manner which, in his opinion, 
is most advantageous to the Government; 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I do not question but what the House will be interested 
in having a brief statement by the chairman of the sub- 
committee as to the status of helium production in the 
country at the present time. In view of the disasters that 
have occurred to lighter-than-air ships abroad that have not 
had the advantage of helium for their use, and in view of 
the fact that statements have been made rather authorita- 
tively that there is a ban placed upon its exportation, I 
think a statement at the present moment, when we are 
dealing with this subject, would be pertinent. : 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased, indeed, 
to answer the gentleman, for the reason that the helium 
situation has very much improved in the last few years. 
This committee has appropriated money for several years 
for the purpose of a development plant at Amarillo, Tex. 
We have a wonderful plant there that will manufacture and 
produce twice as much helium as the Government of the 
United States will use, and we have only had to appropriate 
for this coming year the amount of $70,000 to complete this 
plant. 

In the meantime, other people in the United States, and 
especially in some of the Western States, have discovered 
helium-bearing gas. So to-day there may be developed in 
the United States helium of considerable proportions if 
they could find a market for it. We are informed that 
foreign countries are desirous of purchasing helium from us, 
and we have no objection to that; in fact, we want to fur- 
nish foreign countries with all the helium they may need 
or that might be used in a legitimate way and not used in 
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warfare, possibly against us. We are prepared to furnish 
the world with helium, in my opinion, and I think perhaps 
there are some gentlemen here from Texas who may know 
more about the situation than I do, but this is the convic- 
tion and the impression and the information I have about 
it. I will ask my good friend the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. BRidds, if he can add anything to what I have said? 

Mr. BRIGGS. The helium production in the United 
States, of course, is in the Panhandle section, and that is 
in the district of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 
It was for a long time in a part of the district of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

It is my understanding that production is keeping up suf- 
ficiently well to provide the United States with all its helium 
needs, and there may be a small surplus, It is my further 
impression that not long ago it was charged that the United 
States was preventing other governments from obtaining 
the helium gas that America produces. It was officially 
stated, I think, by the administration that this was incor- 
rect and that there was no foundation whatever for such a 
contention; that there was no restriction whatever upon its 
shipment for commercial or experimental purposes, after 
the United States first supplies its own needs; and this, I 
think, of course, is proper. We should do this because we 
are producing it for our own aircraft development primarily 
and for the safety of our lighter-than-air craft. What is 
left over, of course, may be made available to other countries 
under proper limitations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, at the last session there 
was a contest on the floor inaugurated by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THATCHER], seeking to have helium 
produced for the Navy by some private establishment. It 
was represented then, at least by the report on that measure, 
that there was more than adequate helium in this country 
for the naval needs of the United States. 

The question has become imminent by the unfortunate 
disaster to the R-101 and other ships owned by foreign 
governments. I think it is generally accepted that there is 
much more helium manufactured in this country than our 
own naval and military organizations need, and I would 
like to have it specifically stated on the floor of the House 
that it is not our policy to withhold the shipment of the 
surplus helium because we do not seek to monopolize it for 
our own selfish needs when we have a surplus. 

Mr. SHREVE. We are glad, indeed, to ship helium 
abroad, provided that it is not used in warfare against our 
interests. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Of course the plant in Texas is a Govern- 
ment-owned plant. The Government would not operate the 
plant for the purpose of supplying governments abroad with 
helium. I have also understood that there are private in- 
terests engaged in producing helium in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, concerning the helium ques- 
tion, as I understand existing law, the Government of the 
United States would have no right to sell helium produced 
at its own plants to foreign countries. I think the chair- 
man of the subcommittee will agree to that. 

Private enterprise did embark some years ago in the helium 
business, and successfully. The product of the plant at 
Amarilla has for its only market the Army and the Navy. 
When private enterprise—the Helium Co., of Louisville, 
Ky.—undertook to secure the right of exporting helium the 
restrictions that were imposed by the Department of Com- 
merce were so onerous that the company could not export it. 
I understand that these restrictions may have been some- 
what softened, but at that time when the Helium Co. under- 
took to export its products the governmental officials required 
the company to indicate to whom they would sell abroad, for 
what purpose it would be sold, and the quantity, and all that 
sort of thing, with the result that the Helium Co. could not 
afford to send its agents abroad to solicit orders, not know- 
ing whether those orders could be filled when they were 
returned. They could not afford to incur heavy expense 
in soliciting and procuring foreign orders for helium and 
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then, in all probability, be prevented from filling them by 
governmental action at home. A policy should have been 
announced for the Government. Then orders could have 
been procured within the limits of that policy, subject to 
proper departmental verification. 

If private enterprise can not find some sort of a market, it 
means the closing down of its plants and the loss of its 
investment, and probably the waste of helium in other fields, , 
because there will be no incentive to conserve or produce it. 

At Dexter, Kans., helium has been discovered, and in 
southeastern Colorado great helium gas deposits have been 
discovered, richer than anywhere else. The Helium Co. has 
been successfully operating plants in both these States. 

Certainly the disaster to the R-101, the Great Britain | 
ship, illustrates the great value of helium, because it is non- 
inflammable. I hope the authorities of the Government! 
having the matter in charge will so soften the restrictions 
surrounding the export of helium that private enterprise 
may function, as it ought to be allowed to function, so that 
it may supply helium to those abroad engaged in commercial . 
aviation. Of course, no part of such helium could or mes | 
be used against our own country for purposes of war. 

Mr. Speaker, the Helium Co. of Louisville is the BS 
private concern in the world that has ever produced helium 
in marketable quantities. The plants of this company at 
Dexter, Kans., and in southeastern Colorado, are therefore, 
the only plants in the world producing helium besides the 
Government plant at Amarillo. This company secured 
leases on helium-bearing lands and built its helium plants: 
because of the request, or suggestion, of our Navy Depart- 
ment that this be done. The Government plant at Fort 
Worth had failed some years ago in its attempt to produce 
helium for Army and Navy purposes. On that undertaking, 
the Government spent many millions of dollars. The loss 
was practically total. The Navy needed helium. The busi- 
ness men backing the helium company enterprise were, and 
are, men of capacity and financial ability, and the Navy 
officials agreed to purchase helium from them. Thereupon, 
they supplied the helium needs of the Navy in a very satis- 
factory manner, until crowded out of the picture through 
the operation of the Government-owned plant at Amarillo 
which came into being after the Helium Co. had built its 
plants, and had made its leases and contracts for helium-: 
bearing lands in compliance with its agreement to supply 
the Navy. The Bureau of Mines, like the proverbial camel, 
first got its nose in the tent, and then its whole body has 
followed. The result has been that the Helium Co. is 
threatened with practically a total loss of its investment of 
something like $750,000, for the reason that private enter- 
prise in the United States—chiefly the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Co. at Akron, Ohio—can only use about 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of helium per year, and this quantity is wholly insufficient 
to justify the operation of any private enterprise. 

If the Helium Co. were permitted to furnish as much as 
one-half of the helium required annually for Army and. 
Navy purposes this market, together with the sale that might: 
be made to commercial aviation projects, would enable the 
company to go ahead with production until the commercial’ 
field might expand. Under the helium act the Government 
can not sell helium for commercial purposes. It can only' 
manufacture helium for governmental needs. In March, 
1927, the Navy Department made a contract with the 
Helium Co. for a total quantity of 3,780,000 cubic feet, at a 
cost of 34.77 per thousand. This contract was carried out 
and a second one was made between the Navy and the 
Helium Co. for the fiscal year 1929 for 4,500,000 cubic feet. 
The Helium Co. met its obligations to the satisfaction of 
the Navy Department. These officials, according to their 
official statements, would have been glad to have continued 
procuring helium from private sources. This for the reason 
that, as stated by Admiral Moffett in his testimony before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Navy Department appropriation bill, 1930, page 501, 
“Tt is a good thing for the Government not to compete with 
the commercial companies if the commercial companies can 
supply it —helium. Then the Navy officials were glad to 
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production of helium it can not, at this stage of the game, 


enterprise. Governmental enterprise had proved a total | exist. 


failure. 

Under the helium act the question of comparative costs 
must be considered. Under that act the Government was 
authorized to produce helium “when helium can not be 
purchased from private parties at less cost.” The friends 
of private enterprise insist that if investment, depreciation, 
operating, and other costs are figured on a comparable 
basis private enterprise can furnish helium to the Govern- 
ment cheaper than the Government can produce it. If this 
is not true, then it is the rare case where governmental 
enterprise can produce something at less cost than private 
enterprise can produce it. 

Because Government accounting is different from that of 
private enterprise, the latter can not compete with Govern- 
ment, Thus the Army and Navy market for helium pro- 
duced by private enterprise has been wholly taken over by 
the Government itself. As Calvin Coolidge has well said: 

When the Government once enters a business, it must occupy the 
field alone. No one can compete with it. The result is a para- 
izing monopoly. t 

Such is the result in the present instance. Backed by 
ample appropriations and given carte blanche to proceed, 
the Government is producing all the helium required for 
governmental needs and has practically destroyed the busi- 
ness of private helium enterprise. 

I am not out of sympathy with the governmental pur- 
poses to conserve helium and to insure a ready and available 
supply of this invaluable gas for military needs, Its non- 
inflammability renders helium the all-desirable agency for 
dirigible use. Doubtless German and British aviation inter- 
ests would be very glad to purchase in quantity American 
helium for their needs, if our Government should permit. 
There arises, however, the question as to how far the sale 
of American helium abroad should be permitted. Considera- 
tions of conservation and national security enter into the 
equation. This is another reason why our governmental 
action should deal considerately with private helium enter- 
prise which came into life to meet governmental needs. 
The Government should either furnish it a market sufficient 
to enable it to exist until domestic commercial consumption 
may meet the situation or else remove arbitrary or imprac- 
tical restrictions and permit such helium to be exported for 
commercial use. 

I have believed it to be wise for the Government to acquire 
helium structures and to hold them in reserve. Recent sur- 
veys disclose the fact that the helium areas in this country 
are much more extended than was at first supposed. Helium 
in quantity is to be found in a number of our Western and 
Southwestern States. Thus far, I believe, the helium con- 
tent in the Colorado area controlled by the Helium Co., is 
the richest which has yet been discovered; much richer, it 
is claimed, than that of the Cliffside structure owned by the 
Government at Amarillo. Possibly, it may be wise for the 
Government to own a helium plant and to operate it, but 
I do not believe that such operation should be exclusive in 
character, when private enterprise may furnish helium, just 
as it may furnish coal or oil, for governmental needs. Pri- 
vate production of helium prevents waste of helium gas on 
privately owned lands, and, at the same time, has the effect 
of preserving for ultimate use helium gas underlying areas 
owned by the Government. In brief: I would repeat that I 
believe that Government operation in helium production 
should not be exclusive or monopolistic. I believe that such 
a policy is opposed to national security as well as to na- 
tional conservation. If, for instance, war should come upon 
our country overnight—as might be the case—and if a pow- 
erful enemy should send its dirigibles or planes into the Ama- 
rillo section, the helium plant there operated by the Bureau 
of Mines might be destroyed in a moment’s time, and our 
helium supply likewise destroyed, unless private enterprise 
somewhere in our broad domain was functioning in the pro- 
duction of helium. For the present, private enterprise must 
supply a substantial portion of Army and Navy needs, or 
else secure an adequate foreign market. Otherwise, in the 


Another fact. Private initiative and enterprise in this 
country is trying to build up commercial aviation, and thus 
match, or outstrip similar enterprise abroad. Think of the 
great value, from the standpoint of national security, of 
developing commercial aviation in the United States. Yet, 
our Government, under the law, can not sell helium for 
commercial purposes, Commercial enterprise must secure 
its helium from commercial sources. If these sources do not 
exist, then American commercial aviation must languish, 
fail, or be greatly retarded, while the world abroad goes 
ahead in the development of its commercial aviation. 

Moreover, it has seemed to me that the present, with its 
great business depression, is the very worst of all times for 
the destruction of private industry to be made by govern- 
mental competition or monopoly. Prevailing conditions re- 
quire that private enterprise be encouraged by the Govern- 
ment, and not menaced or destroyed. I believe that there 
might be formulated, on the part of the Government, a 
policy that would permit reasonable governmental operation 
on the one hand, and production of helium for govern- 
mental needs by private enterprise to a reasonable extent, 
on the other hand. Such a policy would be fair to all con- 
cerned, and the result would probably be that within a few 
years, the private production of helium would not require 
any governmental market, because of increased commercial 
needs which, by that time, in this country, would grow to a 
point where a satisfactory market for privately produced 
helium would be provided. 

This is hardly the time or occasion for any elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject. The able and ever-vigilant gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp! has just spoken of 
my interest in this subject, and I have therefore submitted 
these general observations. There are many arguments, 
pro and con, and many angles to be considered. I am sure 
that the Congress has desired to do what seemed best, 
though I do not believe it has had before it the whole pic- 
ture. In my judgment, national conservation, national se- 
curity, and considerations of fair play for both public and 
private enterprise should operate along the lines which I 
have ventured to suggest. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, the subject of helium is 
one to which for some years as a layman I have devoted 
considerable study. I rise for the purpose of getting infor- 
mation, if I may, with reference to one feature of our 
policy. It may be that that policy is not yet determined, 
but at least those on the committee can likely give some 
information as to what it will likely be when it is deter- 
mined. The newspapers have carried many articles and 
presented different views with reference to the proposal to 
send helium from this country to other countries which 
operate in the lighter-than-air field and which have no 
helium available within their own boundaries. 

For some reason, which must be providential, our coun- 
try has practically a monopoly of all of the known sources 
of supply of helium. We are not a warlike Nation. We 
fight when necessary, but we prefer peace. The advantages 
of the use of helium in dirigibles in time of war have been 
stressed by many of the military and naval authorities of 
this country and foreign countries, I recall that one emi- 
nent British naval officer made the statement a few years 
ago that one helium-filled dirigible is as effective as a naval 
vessel as from three to five cruisers. 

There has been quite a bit of sentiment with reference 
to lending or giving or selling this God-given asset of ours 
to foreign countries which operate lighter-than-air craft 
at great hazard, by reason of the fact that they have no 
helium. I think it is going a little beyond what the facts 
and investigations warrant to say that our supply of helium 
is inexhaustible. As a matter of fact, in the last few years 
we have wasted much helium in this country, not through 
the operation of our military and naval craft, but through 
promiscuous drilling in various oil and gas fields where the 
oil fever has stimulated activity, and helium-bearing gas 
has been lost in great volume—in volume so great that the 
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other nations of the world would covet it, in volumes so 
great that it would fill our demands for many years if we 
could recapture it, which, of course, is impossible. 

I do not know that in my own mind I have reached a defi- 
nite conclusion as to whether we should let the nations 
abroad have our helium. Certainly it should not be given 
or sold to them for any purposes of war. I think it will 
help us to preserve and maintain peace in the world if we 
safeguard it and conserve it. 

Furthermore, I think there should be no disposition to 
send this priceless asset of ours abroad for use there unless 
we can have some assurance that American needs, not only 
military and naval but commercial as well, are going to be 
protected. I understand there are people in this country 
to-day looking to the future in the development of dirigibles 
commercially, who are anxious to have some assurance that 
they as Americans can have helium available for their pur- 
poses, and certainly it behooves us to look first to our own 
welfare before we begin to be too charitable abroad. 

I have risen for information, as I say. I am keeping an 
open mind on this question. It brings sorrow to all of us 
to read of the catastrophes that occur abroad because of the 
lack of this most valuable element, and I thought perhaps 
the committee might be able to give us some information as 
to what our policy is going to be and the reasons for that 
policy, and likely give us some assurance that, if we send 
abroad part of our helium supply, provision will be made for 
those who wish to use it at home to have access to that 
supply. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I quffte agree with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. As far 
as the Government is concerned, we have no right or 
disposition to furnish any foreign country with helium. It 
must be through private sources, and naturally those sources 
must be guarded by certain rules and regulations which I 
presume up to the present moment should be promulgated 
by the Bureau of Mines. Later on, if we find it necessary, 
we might have some legislation on the subject. If we have 
a great surplus of helium, and it is needed in foreign coun- 
tries, for legitimate purposes, and not to be used in any way 
against us or in warfare, and not to be used by those who 
are troublesome to our people, but used honestly and fairly, 
I can see no reason why we should not let foreign countries 
buy a limited amount of it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. The present law, as I recall, prohibits ex- 
* of helium except with the consent of the President. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am wondering whether any information 
is available as to whether there is any intention to export 
any of it in advance of legislation specifically authorizing it. 

Mr. SHREVE. Iam inclined to think that there will be no 
exportation of helium until there is some legislation on the 
subject. I am sure there will not be. 

Mr. THATCHER. Under the present law exportation can 
be made under regulations which are to be promulgated by 
the departments involved? 

Mr. SHREVE. Under the direction of the President. 

Mr. THATCHER. Under his general direction, but the 
Department of Commerce is perhaps the department that 
would be most interested in its exportation. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am speaking of its becoming exported in 
large quantities. There should be some legislation about 
that, just as there is with our tariff. 

Mr. THATCHER. At present only about a million or so 
cubic feet are required for private enterprise in this country. 
Take the Helium Co. of Louisville, for instance. It went 
into business some years ago. It can make with its present 
plants each year ten or twelve million cubic feet of helium, 
possibly more, and they can only sell about a million cubic 
feet of it per year to private enterprise in this country. 
They have about $750,000 invested in their plants and 
leases, and if they can not function, of course the company 
becomes bankrupt. 
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Now, unless the Government takes their helium or unless 
private enterprise in this country takes it, there should be 
permission given to them to export it under proper regula- 
tions. 3 

Mr. SHREVE. Under proper regulation; yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries: Secretary of Labor, $15,000; Assistant Secretary, Second 
Assistant Secretary, and other personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $201,060; in all, $216,060. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in my opinion the Department of Labor is one of the most 
valuable departments of our Government. 

Recently the Secretary of Labor resigned, and it became 
necessary for the President to make another appointment. 
I congratulate the President of the United States on the 
splendid judgment he exercised in the selection of the 
present Secretary, Bill Doak, as we know him in Arkansas. 

When I think of the good work which this man has 
accomplished for labor in the past, and, knowing that he is 
called to this great field where he can be more valuable 
than he has been, it is my prophecy to-day that when he 
closes his administration as Secretary of the Department 
of Labor he will go down in history as one of the greatest 
men who ever filled this position. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For personal services, including tempo- 
rary statistical clerks, stenographers and typewriters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and including also experts and temporary 
assistants for field service outside of the District of Columbia; 
traveling expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when 
incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Labor; pur- 
chase of periodicals, documents, envelopes, price quotations, and 
reports and materials for reports and bulletins of said bureau, 
$440,480, of which amount not to exceed $361,240 may be expended 


for the of the commissioner and other personal services i 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I hesitate to interrupt the progress which we are making 
with this bill, but I can find no appropriation for the 
measure we passed on July 7, 1930, referred to as the Wag- 
ner law. Its purpose was to collect statistics on unemploy- 
ment to be furnished to Congress and the country. This bill 
does not carry an appropriation to carry out the purposes 
of that act from now until the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Senate yesterday inserted 
in the deficiency appropriation bill an appropriation for that 
purpose, which would care for the interim to which the gen- 
tleman refers. 

Mr. MEAD. I also have that information, but, of course, 
there is the hazard that this item will be stricken out or 
greatly reduced by the conferees. If, however, that appro- 
priation is approved by the conferees and the money made 
available, I have no objection. However, it occurs to me 
that if it is reasonable for Members to rise in their seats 
and object to appropriations which have no law to sustain 
them, the Committee on Appropriations should be very care- 
ful to approve of appropriations that have the weight of law 
behind them. 

Everybody realizes the seriousness of the present unem- 
ployment situation, and if we had taken up this problem a 
year ago and passed the three Wagner bills we would be 
better for it to-day. 

The bill that became law on July 7 last is a very necessary 
one, because you may be sure if we do not receive accurate 
information on the subject of unemployment we are going 
to receive inaccurate information. Every conference ap- 
pointed by the President since 1920 to study the problem of 
unemployment very caustically criticized the Government 
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because of the guesswork information supplied on this all- | Browning Puller Kemp Ragon 
important question. FFF 3 
I understand a bill has recently passed the Senate creat- | Canfield Garber, Okla. Lanham Rankin 
ing a Federal planning commission, the object of which is to | Cannon Garner Lankford,Ga, Rayburn 
time public construction so as to take up the slack at the ae 8 os g oer ee st 
beginning of an impending recession in private employment. | Clark, N. C. Goldsborough Ludlow Sanders, Tex. 
That commission will be embarrassed in its work unless this | omer %o Re a gn 
bureau is permitted to organize, function, and furnish the | Cooper,Tenn. Gregory McSwain Sinclair 
commission with the information which they will require. | Cox Hall, Miss. Mead Smith, W. Va. 
So far our attitude in connection with the unemployment | Cross SkA 3 = eae 
problem has been dilatory, and as a result we are now 5 —.— Wash. Moore, By. Sumnere, Tex, 
swamped with a number of bills for the relief of the unem- | Beko ward ne arren 
ployed. This would not be the case had we treated the matter 8 Hull Tenn. 5 Whittington 
wisely in the last session of Congress. If the suggestion 88 Hull, Wis. O'Connor, La, Wingo 
made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIver] that the | Dog > Aria. James, N.C. Oliver, Ala. Wileht 
item of $40,000 has been inserted in the deficiency bill by | Driver Johnson, Okla. Patman Yon 
the Senate is correct, and I believe it is, then there is no use | Edwards 88 eon a 
of offering an amendment at this time. Fisher Kading Quin 
I only hope our conferees will agree to the Senate amend- NAYS—177 
ment. [Applause.] i a ete Dyer Kinzer Seger 
The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. m, Colo. Knutson Seiberling 
The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. Sie P sae ANa] 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 2 Erk Kurti Bior, Mo: 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an | Rach Evans, Calif. uardia ott, W. Va. 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment | Barbour eee. pace va: 8 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. Beedy Fitzgerald Leavitt Simms 
The motion was agreed to. moh AAR ier Spree Binan A 
Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having | Bohn French Letts Snell 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ramsryer, Chairman of the Commit- poron e. 2 2 a 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported | Brand, Ohio Goodwin Luce Saiora * 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill pron Haay McClintock, Ohio Stalker 15 
H. R. 16110, making appropriations for the Departments of | Burdie Hall. m. ra 6 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the De- Cable 15 Hall, Ind. McLaughiin 5 — hear 
partments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- Campbell, Iowa Halsey Magrady Swick 
ing June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, had directed him Carter Wyo. Hay ENE Mapes” — 4 
to report the bill back to the House with an amendment, Chalmers Hartley Martin Temple 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed Gags N es 8 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. Clancy Hickey Michener Timberlake 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question | Clark, Md. Hoch Miller Tinkham 
on the bill and the amendment thereto to final passage. 99% ͤ Pcie errant | 8 
The previous question was ordered. pas aope Nelson, Me. Wainwright 
The amendment was agreed to. n pe Nolan Walker 
Ten 3 ae question is on the engrossment and Cooke Houston, Del F 
reading yle ; D. Perki Welch, Calif. 
; P Cramton Hull, William E. Pitteng — — Welsh, Pa. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third | Grosser Irwin Pritchard Whitley 
time, and was read the third time. Crowther Jenkins Purnell Wigglesworth 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. | Culkin Johnson, Il. Ramey, Frank M. Williamson 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | Barren se) tee sare abet 
Byrns] offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will | Davenport Kahn Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
report. Denison Kelly Reilly Wyant 
The Clerk read as follows: Dowell” . 7 
* ‘ers 
Mr. Byrws moves to recommit the bill H. R. 16110 to the | Dunbar Kiefner Sears 
Committee on Appropriations, with instructions to report the ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”— 
same back, forthwith, with an amendment striking out the para- Griffin 
graph on page 14, beginning on line 12 and ending on line 15. NOT VOTING—144 
Andr Oran Ha 
Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question esen 88 — 9 spel ai 
on the motion to recommit. Auf der Heide Dempsey Hoffman Nelson, Wis. 
The previous question was ordered. Bacharach Dickinson Hogg, Ind. Newhall 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the | Bacon 8 3 ledringhaus 
gentleman from Tennessee to recommit the bill with instruc- Bankhead Doutrien e Igoe n Oldfield S 
ons. yle ames, Mich. ver, N. Y. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by | Rlacn res A A raong ORE hood 
Mr. Byrns) there were—ayes 10, noes 108. iee xaton, N.J. 8 ean: Palmisano 
Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the aana ee, DE Hoeren 
ground that there is not a quorum present and make the Fiiil es Kendall, Pa. Pratt 
point of order that there is not a quorum present. Buckbee . eee 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum pres- | Bur Fitepatrick Tangiay icone poha 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Garey 2 har bee Reid, 1i. 
; Carter, 5 Frear in 
8 i notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call Galler Freeman, McClinti, Okia. Rowbottom 
4 Arber, Va. CCOrmick, . 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays | Chiperfield Garrett McKeown Sanders, N. Y. 
177, answered “ present ” 1, not voting 144, as follows: . 1 ee 
[Roll No. 17] Collins Goss Maas Somers, N. Y. 
YEAS—109 Connolly Graham Mansfield Spearing 
Cooper, Ohio Granfield Michaelson Sproul, Kans. 
Abernethy Arnold Bland Boylan Cooper, Wis. Guyer Montague 
Allgood Ayres Blanton Brand, Ga. Corning Hall, N. Dak. Moore, Ohio Stevenson 


Almon Bell Box Briggs Craddock Hancock,N.C. Moore, Va. Stobbs 
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Stone Taylor, Tenn. Underwood Wilson 

Strong, Kans. Thompson Vestal Wolfenden 
Sullivan, N.Y. Thurston Vinson, Ga. Wolverton, W. Va. 
Sullivan, Pa. ‘Treadway Watson Wood 

Tarver Tucker White Yates 

Taylor, Colo. Underhill Williams Zihlman 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Goss (against). 

Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Ransley (against). 

Mr, Wilson (for) with Mrs. Ruth Pratt (against). 

Mr. McMillan (for) with Mr. Sullivan of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Garrett (for) with Mr. Chiperfield (against). 

Mr. McKeown (for) with Mr. Wood (against). 

Mrs. Oldfield (for) with Mr. Brigham (against). 

Tarver (for) with Mr. Niedringhaus (against). 

Bankhead (for) with Mr. Wolfenden (against). 

Mansfield (for) with Mr. H. J. Pratt (against). 

Drewry (for) with Mr. Clarke of New York 3 
Williams (for) with Mr. Bacharach (against) 

Drane (for) with Mr. Vestal ( ). 

Aswell (for) with Mr. Buckbee (against). 

Busby (for) with Mr. Bacon (against). 

Evans of Montana (for) with Mr. Hess (against). 

Hancock of North Carolina (for) with Mr. Watson (against). 
Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Graham (against 

Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Rich (against). 

Mrs. Owen (for) with Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Steagall (for) with Mr. Doutrich (against). 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (against). 
Mr. Underwood (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 


Until further notice: 


Johnson of Washington with Mr. Cullen. 
Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Frear with Mr. Montague. 

Britten with Mr. Black. 

Andresen with Mr. Palmisano. 

Carter of California with Mr. Lindsay. 
Golder with Mr. Granfield. 

Chase with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 
Crail with Mr. Sabath. 

Eaton of New Jersey with Mr. Corning, 
Fenn with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mouser with Mr. Griffin. 

James of Michigan with Mr. Igoe. 

Hogg of Indiana with Mr. Carley. 

Moore of Ohio with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Reid of Illinois with Mr. Brunner. 
McLeod with Mr. Parsons. 

Yates with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Tucker. 
Morgan with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Guyer with Mr. Lea. 

Browne with Mr. Prall. 

Cooper of Wisconsin with Mr. Kunz. 
Esterly with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Doyle. 
Maas with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Celler. 
Schneider with Mr. Kennedy. 

Palmer with Mr. Dickstein. 

Sanders of New York with Mr. Bloom. 
Underhill with Mr. Sirovich. 

Hall of North Dakota with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
Haugen with Mr. Gavagan. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHREVE, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, at the request of my col- 
league, Mr. McMILLAN, who is confined to his home by ill- 
ness, I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous 
consent to be permitted to extend my own remarks by 
including a concurrent resolution of the General Assembly 
of South Carolina relating to the payment of the adjusted 
compensation, and also to extend my remarks relating to 
Article V of the Federal Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


BERRRRERREREE! 


RRRRRRRRRERRRRRERERRERRRRERERRREE 


MEETING OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY JANUARY 28, 
1931, IN CAUCUS ROOM OF HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by Miss 
Anita Schade, president of the Asha Faison Colwell Williams 
Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, to extend to 
the Members of both Houses of Congress, an invitation to 
be present at a meeting to be held in the caucus room of 
the House Office Building, on January 28, 1931, at 8 o’clock 
p. m. The special purpose of this meeting is to honor the 
memory of those two distinguished American soldiers who 
participated on opposite sides in the struggles incident to 
the War between the States, from 1861 to 1865. 

These two distinguished soldiers are the late Senator 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, and the late Representative 
Charles M. Stedman, of North Carolina. These two dis- 
tinguished servants were present when this chapter was 
organized on January 29, 1929, and since then both of them 
have passed over the river and now rest under the shade 
of the everlasting trees. Their memories will ever be fresh 
in the minds and hearts of all men and women who admire 
chivalric courage and honor devoted public service. 

It is therefore fitting that this meeting in honor of their 
memories should be held in a public building, and it is the 
sincere wish and desire of the members of the chapter that 
a large number of Senators and Representatives will attend. 

By the permission of the House I am printing herewith 
the letter of invitation from the president of the chapter. 

A WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1931. 


Hon. THomas S. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MCMILLAN: The members of the Asha Faison Col- 
well Williams Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, | 


Washington, D. C., has the honor to extend to the Members of the 
House of Representatives, through you, a cordial invitation to be 
present at a meeting to honor the memory of the late Senator 


Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, and the late Congressman Charles 


M. Stedman, of North Carolina, in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building, on the evening of January 28, 1931, at 8 o'clock. 

These were the last soldiers of the War between the States 
(1861-1865) to serve in the United States Congress. 

These two distinguished soldiers were present and assisted in the 
organization of the Asha Faison Colwell Williams Chapter in the 
Old Brick Capitol on January 29, 1929, and were honorary associate 
members of the chapter. 

Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, of Troy, Ala., president general of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, will be in Washington for 
this meeting. 


We will be deeply grateful if you will offer this invitation on the 


floor of the House of Representatives. 


Respectfully, 
Antra SCHADE, Chapter President. 
Mrs. CHARLES FISHER TAYLOR, 
Chairman. 

Miss SALLIE U. BROOKS, 

Mrs. JOHN D. MILLIGAN, 

Mrs. S. MCDOWELL MEEK, 

Mrs. LIVINGSTON VANN, Jr., 
Memorial Committee. 


PAY ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES, DISCHARGE DEBT, AND 
RELIEVE DISTRESS WITH SAME DOLLAR 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, now in session, on January 14, 1931, adopted 
a concurrent resolution relating to the payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates, and by leave of the House, I am 
printing same: y 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION . 


S. 8, Mr. Bruson (H. 7): A concurrent resolution: 

Whereas there are now pending before the National House of 
Representatives certain bills looking to the payment of the ad- 
jJusted-compensation certificates of the veterans of the World 
War; and 

Whereas should such payment be made, South Carolina would 
receive, according to the estimates, the sum of $47,084,190.50; and 

Whereas under the prevailing economic and financial conditions 
existing in this country, such payment would place in circulation 
a sufficient amount of moneys to rehabilitate and change such 
conditions into a period of prosperity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Senators and Members of Congress from South 
Carolina in the national House of Representatives are hereby 
urged to use their efforts to the end that the bill, or bills, for 
the payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates that would 
work to the greatest advantage of the veterans of the World War 
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and the country at large, be pressed and their passage brought 
about at the earliest moment possible. 
That a certified copy of this resolution be furnished to each 
Member of the South Carolina delegation in the National Congress. 
Returned with concurrence. Received as information. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., January 22, 1931. 
Hon. J. J. McSwatn, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


value all adjusted-compensation certificates. 
J. L. Love, Chairman Legal Committee. 
AMENDING THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION—THE ESSENCE OF AMERI- 
CANISM 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words 
concerning Article V of the Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution has been praised by Americans for nearly 
five generations as the bulwark of our civil liberties. Many 
of the greatest men of other nations have pronounced it to 
be the most wonderful human document concerning human 
government, When the old monarchies began to crumble 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century and continued 
their breaking up through the nineteenth century and most 
of them finally collapsed during the year 1918, as a result of 
the World War, the minds of men have turned to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and have accepted it as a 
model and standard according to which governments may 
be organized in any land, in any language, for any people, 
making changes and modifications to suit local needs and 
racial characteristics. 

ARTICLE V IS THE GUARANTY OF POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 

But, Mr. Speaker, I deem Article V the most fundamental 
and characteristic feature in the great Constitution. It is 
the article which breathes the very spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is the article that provides for the 
changing, developing, evolving needs of a growing nation. 
If there had been no provision for amending the Federal 
Constitution—if it had been a legal strait-jacket to hold 
and restrain the people of this mighty Republic—it cer- 
tainly would have been discarded long ago. The Revolu- 
tionary fathers solemnly believed that governments are 
made for men, and not men for governments, and that each 
generation has the right to decide for itself what form of 
government it will employ, and no generation has any right 
to make and mold a cast-iron form of government to be 
imposed upon either the next succeeding generation or sub- 
sequent generations. Consequently, in the great Declara- 
tion of Independence it was declared that whenever any 
government becomes destructive of these aims (‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’) it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute in its stead a new 
government, laying its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” That is 
why I pronounce Article V to be the very heart and core and 
center of our American constitutional system. 

THE SUPREME COURT REVIEWS THE DECISION BY JUDGE CLARK 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, having learned that the correct 
interpretation of Article V has been drawn in question by 
the decision of Federal Judge William Clark, of New Jersey, 
and that a review of his decision would be heard in the 
Supreme Court of the United States on day before yester- 
day (January 21), I was present in the Supreme Court for 
the purpose of hearing just what arguments, if any, could 
be advanced in support of the decision of Judge Clark, who 
had declared the eighteenth amendment to be null and 
void, because he held it had not been constitutionally ratified 
according to the provisions of Article V of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Now, the substance of Article V is that whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress shall deem it necessary, 
the Congress shall propose amendments to the Constitution. 
Furthermore, whenever the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States in the Union make application to that effect, the 
Congress shall call a constitutional convention for the pur- 
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pose of proposing amendments. Amendments having been 
proposed according to either of these two methods, they shall 
become valid to all intents and purposes as parts of the 
Constitution, only when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as one or the other mode of ratification 
may be provided by Congress. Now, if either of these con- 
stitutional methods shall be followed, it is possible for any 
amendment to be made to the Federal Constitution, upon 
any subject, and of any nature, except that no State may be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate without its own 
consent. 

All the other field of governmental activities is left wide 
open. Even Article V itself may be amended. In fact, a 
most serious and earnest effort has been made in the last 
few years by what was called the Garrett-Wadsworth 
amendment, seeking to provide that no amendment to the 
Federal Constitution may be ratified by any State legisla- 
ture, or by any convention in any State, unless the members 
of such convention, or of such legislature, shall have been 
elected after the proposed amendment shall have been sub- 
mitted to the several States by the Congress. 

WHY MISUNDERSTAND PLAIN AND SIMPLE LANGUAGE? 

Mr. Speaker, this language in Article V seems to be sim- 
ple. All of the words are easily understood and I can dis- 
cern no cenfusion of thought resulting from the arrange- 
ment of the words. The article is clear both as to the actual 
language and as to the arrangement of the language. 
Therefore, I was surprised to learn that learned and elo- 
quent counsel argued in support of the decision of Judge 
Clark that there are certain implied words which must be 
read into the language of Article V when taken in connec- 
tion with Article X of the amendments. Upon this implica- 
tion, it was argued that the Congress should have submitted 
the eighteenth amendment, or, for that matter, any other 
amendment conferring additional and new powers upon 
the Federal Government, to conventions to be called in the 
several States for the specific purpose of considering the 
question of ratifying such amendments and that in having 
done so, by having submitted the same to the legislatures 
of the several States, it is now competent for the judicial 
power to declare such amendments null and void, of no legal 
effect, and not binding upon any court or any citizen. 

WHO SHALL CLASSIFY PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION? 

Mr. Speaker, it is admitted in the argument of counsel 
seeking to sustain the decision of Judge Clark that certain 
classes of amendments, seeking to limit Federal power, or 
to define Federal power, or to modify existing Federal power, 
may properly be submitted to the legislatures of the States 
for ratification. But it is contended that all other amend- 
ments, all amendments seeking to confer upon the Federal 
Government any of the powers which were reserved to the 
States or to the people when the Constitution was originally 
adopted in 1789, must be submitted by the Congress to con- 
ventions called specifically for that purpose in the several 
States. 


CAN COURTS CONTROL THE EXERCISE OF DISCRETIONARY POWER BY 
CONGRESS? 


So, Mr. Speaker, here is the crux of the case. It is con- 
tended by the supporters of Judge Clark’s decision that when 
an amendment is proposed by two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress seeking to confer additional powers upon the Fed- 
eral Government, being carved out of the originally reserved 
powers of the States or the people, then the Congress must 
submit such proposed amendment to conventions in the 
States, as above outlined. 

Now, Article V gives the power to Congress to propose 
amendments. It is one of the highest, the most far-reach- 
ing, the most fundamental powers exercised by Congress. 
Yet it is contended here that the action of Congress in 
choosing to submit proposed amendments to the legislatures 
of the several States, rather than to conventions in the 
several States, is subject to judicial review, and that if the 
Congress makes what the judicial power shall deem to be a 
mistake in choosing one method rather than the other 
method, then it is the duty of the court, whether a State 
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court or a Federal court, whether a district court or a su- 
preme Federal court, to declare the amendment thus 
erroneously submitted by Congress to be utterly null and 


void. 
WHERE WOULD JUDGE CLARK’S DECISION LEAD US? 

Mr. Speaker, let us analyze what results would follow from 
choosing this doctrine. Assume an amendment is proposed 
by the House of Representatives and receives a necessary 
two-thirds yote, and that the House in connection with its 
resolution proposing such amendment shall declare by its 
vote that the amendment is an effort to confer additional 
powers in the States or the people, and for such reason 
should be submitted to conventions in the several States. 
Suppose this resolution goes to the Senate and the Senate 
` decides to submit the proposal of an amendment with an 
amendment by striking out the manner of submitting same 

d inserting in lieu thereof the proposal that the same shall 
be submitted to the legislatures of the several States. 

Assume that this difference between the two Houses went 
to conference and assume that the conferees finally agreed 
to the Senate amendment and the House conferees should 
report recommending that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. Suppose the report of the confer- 
ees was adopted by both Houses and the proposal then went 
to the legislatures and was ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. Suppose that the Secretary of 
State then proclaimed that the amendment had been duly 
ratified and had become part of the Constitution, and sup- 
pose a question of law subsequently arose drawing into ques- 
tion the validity of such amendment. What would be in- 
volved by such judicial review? It would necessitate that 
the courts should hold that there is a sharp and clearly de- 
fined distinction, either expressed or implied by the Consti- 
tution, between the two classes of amendments mentioned, 
and that the failure of the Congress to select the convention 
method of ratification was such a breach of its duty and 
power as to render the entire proceeding null and void. 

It seems by the language of the amendment that Con- 
gress has the discretionary power to select one method or 
the other. And yet it is proposed by the supporters of the 
view of Judge Clark that Congress has no such discretionary 
power, but that it must act in a fixed way in each case, ac- 
cording as to whether or not the proposed amendment falls 
within one class or within another class. Judge Clark pro- 
poses to give to the courts, whether State courts or Federal 
courts of all degree, the right to decide that what Congress 
declared to be a valid proposal as an amendment and what 
the legislatures in three-fourths of the States declared 
should constitute an amendment and what the Secretary of 
State declared to be a duly ratified amendment should and 
would be nothing in fact but a worthless scrap of paper. 

The contention of the adherents of Judge Clark admits 
of no border-line cases. We can conceive of certain amend- 
ments, such as the sixteenth amendment, which might be 
viewed as modifying and amplifying existing power, or as 
adding new and additional power. Suppose the Congress 
concluded that the sixteenth amendment did not confer 
additional power, as was argued by one of the learned coun- 
sel seeking to sustain the judgment of Judge Clark. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, some judge, either State or Fed- 
eral, or some court, should hold that the sixteenth amend- 
ment is out and out new power and taken from the reserved 
powers referred to in Article X of the amendments. Those 
holding that Judge Clark was right in his decision must hold 
that even if the Congress makes an honest mistake in classi- 
fying a proposed amendment, such honest mistake is subject 
to review by any court. I say, “any court” (whether State 
or Federal), because all State judges are bound by their 
oaths to support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and have it in their power, when the Constitution is 
drawn into question, to pass upon the validity of the Consti- 
tution itself. We would, therefore, have a case of where a 
magistrate in any State might at any time be called upon to 
pass upon the validity of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and such magistrate, holding a com- 
mission from the governor of the State, might differ in his 
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judgment from the judgment of Congress, and might con- 
clude that Congress had made an egregious mistake in its 
classification of amendments and, therefore, might hold that 
the method adopted by Congress was the wrong method 
and, therefore, the amendment, which all the world had 
thought to be a proper amendment, was nothing but a scrap 
of paper, a vain and void waste of words and printer’s ink. 
CONVENTIONS AS WELL AS LEGISLATURES MAY UNWISELY RATIFY HARM- 
FUL AMENDMENTS 

Mr. Speaker, if the considerations already mentioned do 
not amount to a reductio ad absurdum of the contention of 
Judge Clark, then I offer some additional considerations. 
It was argued at the hearing yesterday that the selection by 
Congress of the method of submitting proposed amendments 
to the State legislatures, consisting in the aggregate of less 
than 1,500 members, might result in adopting amendments 
which would deprive the people of all of their remaining 
rights and liberties. It was thus argued that the people are 
not supreme if two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and 
three-fourths of all the State legislatures could confer upon 
the Federal Government the entire residuum of reserved 
powers. But, Mr. Speaker, this argument leads nowhere. 
Such results may follow any governmental activity. The 
possibilities of abuse under a popular form of government are 
no arguments against the existence of a power. It could be 
argued, honestly and sincerely, that if Congress submitted 
an amendment to conventions in the several States, and if 
such proposed amendment were so far-reaching and sweep- 
ing as to amount to a complete wiping out of all State 
powers, yet if three-fourths of all the conventions in the 
States ratified the proposed amendment the amendment 
would have been lawfully adopted. It is not any constitu- 
tional argument, though it may be an argument of expedi- 
ency and policy, to say that it is less likely that conventions 
would approve of such radical amendments than the State 
legislatures might approve. Either method of amendment 
might lead to extreme and horrible abuses. Our study of 
constitutional law has taught us that there are many wrongs 
coming solely within the class of political remedies. . 

There is no absolute guaranty that existing constitutional 
machinery will not be abused at some time. But so long 
as Article V of the Constitution stands, the people are 
supreme, and can by their ballots undo and repeal what- 
ever may have been done. Sovereignty still resides in the 
people. If one generation makes what a subsequent genera- 
tion considers an egregious mistake, Article V is the safety 
valve for its correction. Destroy Article V of the Constitu- 
tion, and you destroy the Constitution itself. It was said 
that Congress and the State legislatures might take away 
from the people all their reserve rights and powers, and 
then say arrogantly and defiantly: “ Let the people whistle.” 
But we must remember that the people can whistle a long 
time and that he who whistles last whistles best. If the 
Congress and the legislatures take away all the reserved 
rights of the people, the people by the same token may 
recall those rights. The people in the several States may 
agitate and agitate until they elect legislatures in two-thirds 
of the States which will apply to the Congress for the call- 
ing of a great national constitutional convention. When 
this is called the people can send delegates from the States 
who will have been elected upon the issue of returning to the 
States, or to the people, the rights and powers theretofore 
taken away. The power of amendment involves the power 
to take from as well as to add to. The power of amendment 
is one of subiraction as well as addition. The power of 
amendment is the power to recast, to reform, to make over, 
to renovate, and to change in every possible particular 
except the one item of equal suffrage in the Senate, 


THERE EXISTS A POLITICAL REMEDY FOR EVERY POLITICAL WRONG 


So, Mr. Speaker, the arguments that have been advanced 
in support of the decision of Judge Clark do in reality and 
in very truth rest upon a gross misconception of our consti- 
tutional system. They do assume that popular sovereignty 
is not still a reality. They do assume that what the people 
do they can not undo. The argument in support of the 
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decision of Judge Clark overlooked the fact that if amend- 
ments are adopted, they also may be constitutionally re- 
pealed. There is no need for any person or set of persons 
or any section in America to resort to force or violence 
against what may be called tyranny, or the exercise of un- 
warranted governmental power. 

There is a political remedy for every political and legal ill 
in America. If any amendment now a part of the Constitu- 
tion does not meet with the approval of the required consti- 
tutional majority of the people, that amendment may be 
constitutionally repealed. It is the right and privilege of 
every American to agitate at his will for the repeal of any 
part of the Constitution, even if that part be in the original 
draft submitted by the fathers and ratified by the States 
and put into operation in 1789, when George Washington 
was inaugurated President of the United States. 

The argument of those who support the decision of Judge 
Clark is that if the Congress and the State legislatures, 
exercising the power contained in Article V, should take 
away the rights of the people, then those rights can not be 
constitutionally regained; and that revolution must follow, 
and that force and violence, involving death and destruction, 
would be the price that must be paid for the resumption of 
political and personal liberty. Such argument is not justi- 
fied by the Constitution nor by our system of government 
nor the principles of popular sovereignty; and such argu- 
ment must, therefore, rest upon a misconception of the 
American system. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the argument in support of the 
decision of Judge Clark rests upon the assumption that all 
the good and great lawyers of America, that all the great 
judges of America, that all the great Chief Justices of Amer- 
ica, even the incomparably great John Marshall himself, did 
not understand the Constitution of the United States, had 
not grasped its mighty implications, did not understand the 
methods of its amendment, did not understand even the 
language of the Constitution itself, and that a mighty gleam 
of intellectual light has suddenly burst forth from New 
Jersey to light up this domain of darkness through which 
all our legal and judicial talent for 150 years have been 
groping. 

The argument in support of that decision of Judge Clark 
rests upon the assumption that the exercise of a discre- 
tionary power by Congress in selecting one method or the 
other of submitting proposed amendments for ratification is 
subject to judicial control. It means that any judge can 
hold that Congress has made an unwarranted mistake. It 
means that when a bare majority in both Houses votes to 
submit a proposed amendment to the legislatures of the 
States, rather than to conventions in the States, then the 
courts can subsequently hold that the minority was right 
and that the majority was wrong, and that the vote of the 
Congress in both Houses should have been unanimously in 
favor of submitting the proposed amendment to conventions 
in the States. 

In other words, the argument reduces what we have 
thought to be a discretionary power, a legislative power in 
Congress, a power to do or not to do, a power to pick and 
choose, into a mere administrative act. In other words, the 
argument runs to the effect that Congress has no choice as 
to the mode of ratification. It means that the clerk of 
either House of Congress, or that a messenger boy in either 
House, or that a page in either House, can just as well pick 
the mode and method of ratification as can a majority of 
both Houses. But surely courts can review only that which 
is clearly and unequivocally and necessarily fixed and pre- 
scribed by law. 

Courts can not control discretion in legislative bodies. 
Courts can not tell legislatures how they must legislate. 
Hence, the argument in support of the decision of Judge 
Clark reduces Congress in this respect to a mere adminis- 
trative automaton, to a powerless clerk who must act in a 
definite and prescribed way. 

Now, where would such arguments lead us? What would 
become of the principle of three equal and coordinate 
branches of government? Who then would be masters of 
the people? Would we not be puppets of Federal judges 
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holding lifetime jobs? Whom can the people best trust: 
The State legislatures and their Members of Congress, 
elected by the people themselves every two years, or Federal 
judges appointed by the President for their whole lives? 


JUDGES SHOULD OBEY THEIR OATHS TO SUPPORT AND DEFEND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Speaker, it has long been a self-evident maxim of 
constitutional law, since the establishment of our Govern- 
ment, that every presumption in favor of the validity of an 
act of Congress should be indulged by the courts. There- 
fore, in the event of doubt as to the proper classification for 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution, doubt should be 
resolved in favor of the decision by Congress. And, yet, in 
the decision by Judge Clark, every presumption that imagi- 
nation could assemble was indulged in against the validity 
of the amendment, and against the rightfulness and correc- 
ness of the decision of Congress in exercising its discretion- 
ary power to submit the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the legislatures of the several States. There- 
fore, it was natural that the decision of Judge Clark should 
shock the attention of every disinterested and impartial 
lawyer in the land. 

A false and unfounded proposition of constitutional law 
shocks the minds of trained lawyers just as do false notes 
shock the ears of trained musicians. Obedience to the su- 
preme law of the land is the primary duty of eyery citizen 
and especially of every judge; and yet, here was one judge 
who trifled with those simple and fundamental principles of 
constitutional law which constitute the guideposts of the 
American system of government. Just as an ordinary citi- 
zen dare not defy nor trifle with the statute law of the land, 
so judges, if they respect their oaths, and obey their con- 
sciences, must obey and uphold the Constitution, which is 
the supreme law of the land. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM, STATE AND FEDERAL, IS THE BULWARK OF 
OUR CIVILIZATION AND THE BACKBONE OF SOCIETY 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I was shocked to find the Con- 
stitution flouted and trifled with in such a high place as in a 
Federal court, where the judge is still a young man, has the 
Office for the rest of his natural life, unless he resigns or be 
impeached. As I am proud of our American system of gov- 
ernment, as I love our great constitutional system, consti- 
tuted of both the Federal Constitution and all the State con- 
stitutions, together making up the “American Constitution,” 
so I was humiliated to find that a Federal judge, having office 
for his whole lifetime, should not appreciate his oath nor . 
respect the obligations of his office. 

Surely he can not and will not plead ignorance. Nothing 
short of a purposeful and intentional disregard of the ele- 
mental and manifest principles of constitutional law can 
explain his decision. If we can not trust our judges to be 
conservative and dependable interpreters of the Constitution 
and of our statute laws, then what will become of American 
liberty? What then stands between our people and chaos, 
save the conscientious and conservative administration of 
law by our courts? I love the American constitutional sys- 
tem above all else. I have studied it since early boyhood. 
While yet a 16-year-old boy, working on the farm, I would 
study by an oil lamp late into the night John C. Calhoun’s 
Disquisition on Government, and also his Exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

These great and lasting productions of one of the great- 
est brains in history fit harmoniously and helpfully into the 
study of Cooley’s “ Constitutional Limitations.” From these 
it was an easy step to the study of cases from the able 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, as well as the long line 
of historic decisions from the Supreme Court of the United 
States. These great decisions stand along our history like 
lighthouses stand along the shore. They guide us and they 
warn us. They show us the right track and they point out 
the dangerous places. Let us hope that no other judge of 
high or low degree, whether State or Federal, will ever so 
far forget his oath and so ignore his duty, and so fly in the 
face of his own intelligence, as to hold that 1 of any of the 
19 amendments now recognized as parts of the Federal 
Constitution is null and void. Manifestly, I am not dis- 
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turbed merely because this decision affected the eighteenth 
amendment. With me it is not a question of prohibition or 
antiprohibition. This issue which I raise is, to my mind, 
far above any difference between the wets and the drys. 
This question of the loyalty of a judge to the Constitution 
and of the binding force of his oath go to the very heart of 
American liberty. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELATED LEGISLATION 

Mr. O' CON NOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of unemployment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve that there is a man or woman on the globe that does 
not sorrow with the world and himself at the grievous mal- 
ady that has come in the form of hideous depression and ap- 
palling poverty to the children of men, in the cities and in 
the country, in capitals and in the wildernesses of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, for we are all feeling sorely the 
affliction that is again cursing humanity with a recurrent 
visitation. 

What are we going to do about it? Frankly, I do not 
know; and in making that confession I am quite sure that 
I am not admitting an ignorance that is not the common 
liability of mankind. Most economists declare the hard 
times that have bowed the heads of millions of men and 
written lines of agony on the faces of women are the result 
of inflation and overproduction. If that be the cause of 
the disease, why not apply the remedy that labor advocates? 
Why not apply the shorter day and the shorter week in an 
effort to remedy a situation that cries out from the hearts 
and tongues of myriads for solution? Inflation and over- 
production would disappear within a short time along every 
conceivable line under such a new dispensation. Intellectu- 
alists assert that it would go to the core of the disease that 
is withering us body and soul, instead of being a temporary 
poulticing such as is suggested in many bills proposed that 


are nothing more nor less than propositions to violate eco- 


nomic law by act of Congress. 

As Madame Roland stepped from the tumbril and 
moved toward the guillotine she murmured, “O, Liberty, 
how many crimes are committed in thy name?” Many 
thoughtful Americans to-day are wondering how many fol- 
lies will be proposed in the name of unemployment. Far 
be it from me to criticize anyone for offering a solution for 
the depression that exists, for it is on the anvil of discussion 
that the spark of truth will fly. And I know if I could 
contribute to that solution which the votaries and disciples 
of the philosophy known as laissez faire say must come on 
the theory that the sickness must run its course and purge 
itself of its death-dealing poisons, I would not—paraphras- 
ing, if not repeating, the language of a great American 
statesman—exchange the proud satisfaction which I should 
enjoy for all the triumphs ever decreed to the most success- 
ful conqueror. That school of thought holds that produc- 
tion must slow down as an irresistible and inescapable result 
of the present surplus and consumption which is incessant, 
however much it may be retarded by the lack of purchasing 
power on the part of the unemployed, will soon bring indus- 
try and trade back to normalcy. If nothing else, it is a 
rainbow of hope in the sky or a silver lining to the cloud 
which has hovered over us so long, but which, after all, may 
be big with mercy that shall break with blessings on our 
heads and hearts. 

But, my friends, let us consider carefully the remedies 
that are so freely offered as panaceas for all our ills. With- 
out questioning the sincerity of those who will offer their 
nostrums, let us beware lest we fly to ills we know not of. 

There is now under consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture a measure which in my judgment is 
purely and simply proposed class legislation which seeks to 
misuse the taxing powers of the Government to enhance 
85 profits of one industry by destroying the life of another 

dustry. 


This bill is brought here by representatives of one indus- 
try, who demand its passage, and its object is the total 
destruction of another legitimate business, the oleomar- 
garine industry. It is a measure founded solely upon sel- 
fishness and power, and is being nursed by one of the 
strongest lobbies that ever came to the Capitol. Stripped 
of all sophistry and high-sounding and appealing phrase- 


ology, the real motive behind this bill is to suppress the sale 


of oleomargarine. 

In the beginning of this campaign, sometime since, to 
bludgeon and strike down the oleomargarine industry inter- 
ested persons sought to arouse the fears of the people 
against it, charging it was filthy and deleterious to health. 
But the overwhelming testimony of chemists and physi- 
cians drove them from this position and they changed their 
attack to the cry of fraud. 

The existing oleomargarine law and this proposed amend- 
ment are subterfuges. There is not the shadow of pre- 
tense that this bill is to be a revenue bill. There has been 
nothing said by the proponents of this bill as to what reve- 
nue will be derived or that such revenue is needed. Yet 
these people appeared before the Committee on Agriculture 
and demanded a favorable report on this measure, which has 
only one aim, and that is to drive out competition and leave 
them with a complete monopoly. 

Who seeks the passage of this bill? There can be only 
one answer to that question. The butter interests. Where 
are the thousands of consumers who buy oleomargarine by 
necessity or choice? Obviously, they can not come here. 
There is not time for them to organize and oppose this bill. 
The bill was introduced out of a clear sky and from all 
indications the proponents hope it will be railroaded through 
both houses of Congress with unprecedented speed. The 
people who are opposed to this bill are your constituents. 
They are at your mercy and are relying upon you to see 
that their interests are safeguarded. They are entitled to 
more consideration than the highly organized interests 
which dominate and control the production of butter in 
the United States. 

I have said that the existing oleomargarine laws and this 
amendment are a subterfuge in that they are disguised as a 
revenue measure when revenue is not intended or expected. 
Some Members of Congress think it is worse than that. 
Congress can not tell the people of any State that they can 
not manufacture oleomargarine from natural colored fats or 
from any other kind of fats. Yet this bill seeks to have 
Congress do indirectly what it can not do directly under the 
flimsy pretext of a tax which is neither designed nor ex- 
pected to produce revenue. It seeks to destroy a legitimate 
business by an abuse of the taxing powers of the Govern- 
ment. I challenge the proponents of this bill to change 
its verbiage and state on the face of it that it is intended to 
drive out of existence an industry that by competition is 
injuring another industry. How many Members of Congress 
would vote for this measure if so drawn as to state clearly 
and unequivocally it is without reservation or equivocation, 
as the legalists say? Not one; as it would be something 
like a violation of their oath to uphold the Constitution. 
Yet the advocates of this bill are seeking to have Congress, 
under the pretext of a tax, enact legislation that is clearly 
unconstitutional. 

In this bill and in this proposition lies a menace to the 
liberties of the people of this country. It is an assault upon 
personal rights and freedom. It is a doctrine of discrimina- 
tion as between two American industries that simply means 
spoliation of one to build up another. It is a doctrine that 
strikes at the very heart of our Government, under which 
every man is equal. There is not an industrial right in the 
United States that may not be overthrown in this way. It 
would be just as logical to put a suppressive tax on cotton- 
seed oil to enhance the sales of hog lard, or to put a tax 
on beef to force people to eat more pork or mutton, as it is 
to propose a tax on pleomargarine. What would be the atti- 
tude of these butter advocates if a bill were introduced to 
put a tax on all butter that is artificially colored? Would 
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this Congress give favorable consideration to such a meas- 
ure? These butter people brought before the Committee on 
Agriculture a food expert, who stated that the yellow color- 
ing of carotin in June butter indicates the presence of that 
precious vitamin A. Does not the absence of this yellow 
coloring in butter produced during the winter months indi- 
cate an absence of this same vitamin? This gentleman who 
appeared here as a food expert proved that this is true, 
which leaves no doubt in the minds of the people that the 
artificial coloring of millions of pounds of butter is a fraud. 

This bill is questionable upon any principle of justice or 
necessity. It is a plain attempt of the strong to crush the 
weak, 

I believe that every plea of the proponents of this bill is 
lacking in wisdom. I will prove this in a simple manner. 
The oleomargarine manufacturers, I am informed, are will- 
ing to go to extremes to have every ounce of oleomargarine 
sold and consumed in this country go to the consumer as 
such, This is no idle statement, I understand, as the manu- 
facturers have repeatedly expressed themselves in this con- 
nection, and no class of business from current report in this 
country is represented by men of higher standards of busi- 
ness principles. 

My friends, I am going out of congressional life very 
shortly, but I would be recreant to those principles of govern- 
ment and square dealing which is the ark of the covenant 
of every civilization if I did not invite your attention to the 
dangers that beset us in the operation of some of our laws 
and the perils that lie in proposed legislation. 

I have letters from gentlemen who have sat in conference 
on the economic effects of the Federal agricultural market- 
ing act, and have heard reports from more than 20 
experienced high-type business men who are informed in a 
world-wide sense. The net meaning of all these reports is 
that as a result of Government control and interference 
merchants and consumers wherever possible are substituting 
foreign-grown cotton for American, and that American cot- 
ton producers are very rapidly losing their world markets. 

Quo yadis—whither goest thou—might well be addressed 
to the thought and conscience of intellectual America to- 


day. I repeat that this is no criticism of those who believe 


they have remedies for our social and economic ills, and 
write them to the Congress and the country as the panaceas 
that will lead us out of the wilderness and into the land 
flowing with milk and honey. I question the merit, the 
wisdom and the constitutionality of the Federal farm or 
agricultural marketing act as administered and in its effects 
for it is putting the Government into business against thou- 
sands of its citizens destroying the results of years of assi- 
duity and toil in a manner never contemplated by the 
fathers, the immortals who gave to the world the greatest 
document that ever came from the pen of man and who 
conceived a government of the people by the people and for 
the people and not a govérnment of bureaus, by bureaus, and 
for bureaus and special interests. 

My colleagues, I will close this address which I hopefully 
commend to your thoughtful consideration in the language 
which JI used in addressing you on the subject of When we 
violate economic law.” 


Our cotton trade is sick because world trade is sick. The dis- 
ease will run its course and the patient will recover. Meanwhile 
the nostrums the Government may cook up can not help but may 
do permanent harm, There is but one remedy—greater economy 
in production—and nobody seems to be urging that remedy. I 
here and now urge it as a better way out of our difficulties. 

But the economies so necessary to secure our ends must be 
effectuated without adversely affecting labor. We can not de- 
crease the purchasing power of the toiler without adding to the 
agonies of our travail. 

Trade, the Promethean giant of civilization, is bound to the 
rock of hard times. Stark poverty is gnawing at its vitals and 
the night of despair seems unending. It has violated the law by 
stealing the fire of consumption from the masses of the world. 
But it will be unbound when it has expiated its offenses of vio- 
lating the eternal and unceasing law of supply and demand, and 
cured itself of the grevious wound inflicted by overproduction, 
which drew the lifeblood, the profits of commerce, into the 
coffers of the few, while the many knew not where to lay their 
heads. Industry has learned a terrible lesson, and the day when 
it does come will be all the brighter that the night has been so 
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long and so dark. The world has been made to carry its cross for 
the sins of those in whose leadership the myriads reposed con- 
fidence. There will be a resurrection through obedience to those 
bef i which trade must again and again suffer bloody 
Sweats, 

With contrite spirit let us look to the morn and seek and find 
consolation in Cowper's immortal lines: 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm, 


“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, ' 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


CONSIDERATION OF BILL FOR RED CROSS RELIEF 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a memorial 
from the State of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend remarks I include the following resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of Missouri. The Red Cross reports 
there are 50,000 people in need of assistance in Missouri 
alone, and this memorial by the State legislature is both 
appropriate and timely. I trust we will be given an oppor- 
tunity for early consideration of this urgent measure. 

RESOLUTION 
EER to the National Congress and President of the United 
tates: 

Whereas the drought of last year and the widespread unemploy- 
ment caused by the depression in every line of business has ren- 
dered thousands of farmers and wor n practically destitute 
and wholly unable to provide their wives and children with food 
and clothing, causing great suffering among thousands of our 
best citizens; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the Federal Congress a 
Kor to appropriate $25,000,000 to the Red Cross as a relief fund; 
an 


Whereas our people have already contributed heavily to local 
charities and to ask them to individually contribute sufficient 
funds to the Red Cross to relieve the distress now prevailing 
would be to place an unreasonably heavy burden upon them; and 

Whereas in 1919 our Congress voted $100,000,000 to feed the 
hungry of Europe; in 1921 we gave $24,000,000 to feed the hungry 
of Russia; and in 1925 gaye $6,000,000 to the earthquake victims 
in Japan; and in 1928 we gave $8,000,000 to the suffering farmers 
of Porto Rico: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri that the Congress of the United States 
should pass said appropriation bill, and that the same should be 
approved, to the end that our own suffering people may have the 
same needed relief that our Government has so often extended to 
victims of distress in other lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of this house send a copy of 
this memorial to each Member of Congress from the State of 
Missouri and to our two United States Senators and a copy to 
the Hon. Herbert Hoover, President of the United States. 

Offered by Mr. Chancellor. 

Adopted January 19, 1931. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE CAPPER-KELLY BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
Capper-Kelly bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as a close ob- 
server of human affairs, I have wondered whether the rela- 
tionship between rapidly growing and spreading mergers and 
potential monopolies and the lamentable unemployment 
situation is receiving the serious consideration it deserves. 
Limitations of time prevents more than a passing reference 
to this matter. In my district alone, in the city of St. Louis, 
we have hundreds of chain stores. The operation of every 
one of these stores means the wiping out of independent 
stores and all their employees and of delivery wagons and 
trucks, because practically all of these stores are what is 
known as “cash and carry.” That means that hundreds of 
persons engaged in that service have been driven out of that 
employment. 

Further the means of delivery or transportation of mer- 
chandise has been curtailed to that extent. The production 
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of delivery wagons and motor trucks has been reduced that 
much. The employment of those engaged in this produc- 
tion has been curtailed to that extent. The buying power 
of those persons engaged in rendering that service has been 
reduced unless they have obtained other employment. This 
is unlikely, because the service rendered was unskilled, or 
manual labor. What has happened in my congressional 
district is multiplied by the total number of districts repre- 
senting the large and small cities of the United States. It 
is safe to estimate, therefore, that the number of persons 
thrown out of employment by the elimination of independent 
stores and the abandonment of local delivery service runs 
into the tens of thousands. What is worse, practically all 
of these persons thus deprived of employment have families, 
multiplying the number in distress by at least five. The 
buying of the necessaries of life on their account necessarily 
has been curtailed. Is it any wonder that we have been 
suffering from overproduction? The abandonment of local 
delivery service, of course, constitutes only one of many 
contributory causes of unemployment, with its far-reaching 
and disastrous consequences. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 1,500,000 
independent retailers in this country. This total repre- 
sents what is left of a much larger number who were en- 
gaged in the retail business before their elimination by the 
chain and department store and mail-order house system 
of retail distribution. The slogan of the hour is “ Buy now.” 
This is timely and commendable. Something more than an 
appeal of this character is required. The 1,500,000 inde- 
pendent retail merchants must be placed in a position 
where they can “buy now.” How can they be placed in 
this position? By removing as far as possible the de- 
structive competition with which they must contend—the 
competition of chain stores and mail-order houses that ad- 
vertise nationally known and popular brands of merchan- 
dise to the public at wholesale cost, or less, in the form of 
“special bargains,” to attract the unwary into such stores 
for the purpose of selling private brands and unidentified 
merchandise, the value of which is unknown to the public. 

When a great oil corporation resorted to price cutting 
to destroy its competitors the Congress enacted the Sher- 
man antitrust law and dissolved it. This was done to pre- 
serve competition as the best protection of the public. To- 
day we witness the destruction of the competition of inde- 
pendent retailers by the unfair practices of chain stores 
and mail-order houses, and when a legislative proposal such 
as the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill is submitted it is de- 
nounced as a “ price fixing” measure, inspired by greedy 
manufacturers of trade-marked articles for the purpose of 
swelling their profits. Of course, there is no evidence before 
the Congress that such manufacturers have urged the en- 
actment of the Capper-Kelly bill. It is insisted that inde- 
pendent retailers do not know what they want, although 
they are ripe with the unfortunate and costly experience 
-they have had with chain stores and mail-order houses and 
some of the large manufacturers who supply them with 
merchandise, the price of which frequently has been dic- 
tated by the chain stores and mail-order houses. The fact 
that the Capper-Kelly bill is permissive and not mandatory 
and that producers and distributors are not compelled to 
make contracts stipulating the resale price unless they see 
fit to do so is not acknowledged by the opposition to the bill. 
The. fact that any article the subject of the contract sanc- 
tioned by the bill must be in “fair and open competition ” 
with articles of a similar class is also ignored by the opposi- 
tion. Nor has the opposition answered the statement of the 
fact that resale prices are maintained throughout the Union 
by such large aggregations of capital as the establishments 
of Henry Ford, General Motors, General Electric, and the 
transcontinental railroads. Nobody has yet been heard to 
say that resale price maintenance practiced by all of these 
and many other large establishments has been hurtful to 
the consuming public. 

I respectfully submit that if it is a wise and sound public 
policy to sanction resale price maintenance by the agency 
and consignment system of distribution and by the trans- 


continental railroads and the Federal Government in the 
fixing of prices of railroad tickets and the cost of postage 
stamps, the maintenance of resale prices by contracts be- 
tween manufacturers of competitive trade-marked articles 
and vendors should also be sanctioned. This would serve 
only to preserve and promote competition. Will anyone deny 
that chain stores and mail-order houses, some of which com- 
bine mass distribution with mass production, should not have 
competition? How can competition be maintained if inde- 
pendent manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers are per- 
mitted to be driven out of business by the mergers and 
potential monopolies? The opposition to the Capper-Kelly 
bill insists that the public welfare will best be promoted by 
mass production and mass distribution without competition. 

I have said that the way to enable the one and one-half 
million independent retailers of the country to buy now is 
to place them in a position where they can “ buy now.” Pass 
the Capper-Kelly bill at this session of Congress and you will 
find that thus encouraged, the one and one-half million of 
independent retailers will “ buy now,” and if each buys on an 
average of $1,000 worth of merchandise not less than one and 
one-half billion dollars will represent the purchases made 
by these independent retailers. Just imagine what effect this 
would have on the production and consumption of the 
United States. Fancy what effect this would have on the 
unemployment situation; it would increase reemployment by 
leaps and bounds. 

A bill of this character has been pending for many years. 
Tuesday will be the first time it has ever been before the 
House for a vote. I think in those many years probably 
a million letters have reached Members of Congress. Some 
of the propaganda has been misleading to say the least. 
Take for instance the booklet sent to Members of Congress 
by Prof. C. W. Doten, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. This booklet was answered by Prof. Lee Gallo- 
way, vice president of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Professor Galloway’s letter to Professor Doten is self-ex- 
planatory and gives much information of value to the Mem- 
bers. I include it as part of my remarks. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 
New York City, November 21, 1930. 
Prof. CARROLL W. DOTEN, 


Cambridge, Mass. 

My DEAR PROFESSOR Doren: I am very much interested in your 
circular letter of November 8 containing copy of the Kelly resale 
price bill (H. R. 11) together with a questionnaire and a reprint 
of the argument between Mr. Dammann and Mr. Namm concern- 
ing this subject. 

From a careful examination of the questionnaire, I feel con- 
vinced that it fails to state thoroughly the true situation, and 
for that reason it would have a wholly unintended effect of mis- 
leading some of the persons to whom it goes. 

Take the first question, for instance: 

1. “Do you think the manufacturer should have the legal right 
to control the retail prices of his products?“ 

In the first place, the only products under discussion are 
branded or trade-marked products. In the second place, the 
manufacturer already has a legal right to control the retall prices 
of his products in three highly effective ways: First, by dealing 
directly with his retail distributors and by to sell any 
more products to any retailer who cuts prices on the products he 
already has; second, by consigning the goods to the retailer and 
retaining title thereto until they are sold at the price named by 
the manufacturer; and, third, by establishing retail chains like 
the well-known Douglas or Ward shoe chains. 

Accordingly, it seems clear that the opening questions be split 
into several questions, something like the following: 

1. “Do you think the manufacturer of trade-marked products 
or so-called ‘specialties’ should have the legal right to control 
the retail prices of his said products not only by consigning them 
to the trade, or by refusing to sell the goods to any known price 
cutters, or by establishing retail chain outlets, as the law now 
permits, but also by making contracts with his distributors by 
which the retail price is established? ” 

2. “If you think the manufacturer should not have the legal 
right to control the retail prices of his trade-marked products 
by contract, do you think the law should be changed so as to 
deprive him of the right to control said prices by either soe: con- 
171... OE On a Oe 

“In view of the fact that the consignment, refusal of pe 
ata retail chain systems for permitting the 8 to con- 
trol his retail prices are more expensive than the contract system 
of controlling retail prices, do you not think that the less ex- 
pensive system should be legalized for the purpose of competing 
with the more expensive systems now in common use?” 
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4. “Do you favor the policy under which the Government now 
controls the retail prices on stamps and on Government publica- 
tions?” : 

5. “Do you favor the policy of controlling the prices on rail- 
road tickets by restraining or prohibiting the practice of ticket 
scalping? ” 

5. “Do you favor or oppose the statutes by which insurance 
agents are prohibited from splitting their commissions on insur- 
ance as a means of lowering the price below that established by 
the company which is selling the insurance?” 

7. “Do you favor the control of retail prices on newspapers and 
periodicals by the publishers thereof?” 

I have taken the liberty of suggesting the above several addi- 
tional questions merely to indicate my opinion that the practice 
of permitting what, in effect, is the producer of merchandise, in- 
surance, transportation, stamps, newspapers, and the like, strictly 
to control the retail prices thereof, is a thoroughly established 
one under present law. The scalping of railroad tickets was pure 
price cutting. The companies were granted injunctions 
against it and in that way were permitted to control the retail 
prices of their tickets. All publishers are permitted rigidly to 
control the retail prices of their newspapers and periodicals. If 
this were not so, various concerns would give the newspapers away 
as premiums and this would drive many regular news dealers out 
of business. Fruit stands would carry newspapers as a side line, 

them away as bargain bait or as premiums on the sale of 
other merchandise. The splitting of insurance commissions is in 
effect merely price cutting on insurance. If it were not pro- 
hibited by law, many agents would throw in life insurance policies 
as part of a trade involving real estate or automobiles, and the 
whole insurance business would be demoralized. 

If you agree that my suggested questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
are proper questions, it would be helpful to bring them to the 
attention of those who are considering the general subject. 

It is the contention of the proponents of the Capper-Kelly bill 
that the existing legal systems of controlling retail prices by means 
of expensive consignment devices and refusal of sale practices 
(which require the elimination of the independent wholesaler) 
and of retail chain systems, with a total suppression of the inex- 
pensive contract system of maintaining prices, whereby the or- 
ganizations of large capital can control their retail prices and 
protect their retail distributors against price cutting, while the 
manufacturers with small capital can not control their prices or 
protect their retailers, are bringing about a revolution in our 
whole economic system, as a result of which the large organiza- 
tions are growing larger and the small organizations are growing 
smaller. 

It is the contention of the proponents of the Capper-Kelly bill 
that the law should be made fair and equitable, that either the 
little manufacturer and the little retailer should be able to protect 
the retail prices by means of inexpensive contracts or else the 
law should be changed so as to prohibit the organizations of large 
capital from controlling their retail prices by means of consign- 
ments, refusals of sales, or vast chain-store systems, and that if 
price cutting and premium giving are in the public interest that 
system should be extended by repealing the statutes which pro- 
tect the retail prices on stamps, life insurance, railroad tickets, 
Government publications, and the like. In other words, let us 
have either a retail-price-cutting system or price-control system. 
Do not let us have a mere bastard system by which large capital 
can control its retail prices, but small capital must be demoralized 
and driven into ruin. 

Finally, may I add that the reprint of the article Price Main- 
tenance v. Price Freedom which sets forth the views of Judge 
McCook and Messrs. Milton Dammann and Benjamin H. Namm, 
gives an entirely false picture of the situation. That article 
implies that all manufacturers want to secure retail price con- 
trol by means of contract and that all retailers oppose this free- 
dom of contract. The facts are quite different. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand retailers are strongly behind the Capper-Kelly bill and 
that this bill is their hope of salvation against the price cutting 
demoralization which is now so seriously injuring them. 

I also feel safe in stating that most of the large manufacturers 
who now control their retail prices by means of chain outlets, 
consignment systems, and refusal of sales methods are violently 
opposed to the legalization of the inexpensive contract system of 
price control because they realize that it will take away the 
special privileges which they are now enjoying under the law and 
will enable a number of small competitors to enter into very 
effective price competition with them. . 

You will see then that the true picture of this legislation is 
that the small manufacturer is opposed by the large manufac- 
turer. The small producer wants a legalized contract as a means 
of protecting his independent retailers against ruinous price 
cutting, and the great majority of the retailers, all of them in 
fact except a small fringe of predatory price cutters, are working 
for this legislation as a means of protecting them from further 
unfair competition by the big chain organizations and the like. 

Under the circumstances, where the matter is of such moment 
to vast numbers of small independent retailers and small manu- 
facturers, I do not believe it will be expecting too much to 
request that an additional questionnaire be sent out along some- 
what the lines I indicated, and in sending such questionnaire it 
seems only fair that there should be included with it a copy of 
the report of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives, in which this bill was recommended 
for reasons therein set forth. Certainly that report would be a 
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much more conservative and fair document to send out than an 
article which sets up the essentially false contention that this 
whole Capper-Kelly question is a fight between the manufacturers 
on one side and the retailers on the other. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I repeat that it is really a fight primarily 
by 999 independent retailers for protection against precatory price 
cutting by a few larger retailers and it is also a figl. by many 
small manufacturers for equality of opportunity and for a small 
measure of the protection which existing law unfairly accords to 
their larger competitors. 
Very sincerely, 
LEE GALLOWAY, Vice President. 

Getting back to the unemployment situation and the 
millions of our people in distress, I say now that if the 
Congress and administration does not answer their appeal 
there will be a day of reckoning and it will be in November, 
1932, if not before. The millions now suffering will have a 
voice and I predict it will be recorded in unmistakable 
terms. 

The Red Cross might be a great organization, but this is 
one situation which will require more money than can ever 
be raised by popular subscription. 

We all know January, February, and March are always 
classed as slow months. It will be April before the building 
trades are again employed. What is to happen between now 
and then? For the first time in history labor unions in my 
city are relieving their members from paying dues. The 
officers are working without pay for given periods, a volun- 
tary act on their part. 

There are 75,000 people out of work in St. Louis, which 
means the buying power of the 75,000 and their dependents 
has been curtailed. The Red Cross tells us one-third of the 
people in Arkansas will need relief in the very near future. 
This condition exists in Missouri to a certain extent. The 
counties north from Arkansas to within 70 miles of St. Louis 
have over 50,000 in need of help at the present time, and 
the number is increasing daily. 

It is no credit to our country that these unfortunate people 
were allowed to go for weeks without being taken care of. 
Only after honest men stormed stores in search of food 
did the officials recognize the gallant fight made for hu- 
manity by the Senators and Representatives from Arkansas. 

We must face the facts, and the facts are that never in 
the history of the country have so many of our people been 
in absolute want. Sooner or later there is going to be a 
Government appropriation for relief—money which will be 
used to buy food for the farmers and people of the large 
cities. As that is certain, therefore, I say do it now and 
do not wait until it is too late. 

Oh, they say it will be setting a precedent to appropriate 
money to buy food for the starving. Is it not fair that when 
we appropriate money to feed cattle, hogs, and horses, that 
we can likewise appropriate money to feed our citizens in 
distress. We bought food for foreigners, why not for our 
own? 

The Senate amendment to the appropriation bill will come 
to a vote in the House and when it does it will be agreed to. 
If it is not, those responsible for its defeat will be retired 
from public life when the day of reckoning arrives in 
November, 1932, and I refer to members of all parties. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an article by Sarah John English on Hon. Newton Cloud, 
an Illinois pioneer and statesman and chairman of our 
convention of 1847. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by print- 
ing the article referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

COPPER-KELLY PRICE CONTROL BILL 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Capper-Kelly price 
control bill by printing a letter from me addressed to the 
membership of the House; a letter from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] addressed to Senator CAPPER, 
and the Senator’s reply thereto; a list of branded mer- 
chandise furnished me by a retail dealer at my request; 
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and a brief article printed in the Women’s Wear Daily, a 
retailers’ newspaper published in New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing certain letters and articles with reference to the 
Capper-Kelly bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter by myself to the 
membership of the House, a letter from Hon. CLYDE KELLY, 
and the reply, together with a short article from the 
Women’s Wear Daily, of New York. 

The letters and article follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1931. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: In addition to what I have already said in 
speeches on the Capper-Kelly price maintenance bill, I wish to 
call your attention to one or two additional matters deserving of 
consideration. 

The Senate resolution directing an inquiry into the price of 
bread and sugar products to determine why the consumer is still 
burdened with high prices when wheat and sugar are selling at 
prices lower than has been the case in the memory of most Mem- 
bers of Congress, comes on the eve of the consideration of a price 
enhancement bill in the House which, if passed, is to keep up the 
price of thousands of commodities when the basic costs of mate- 
rials and labor come down. 

It is precisely the purpose of the price maintenance bill to 
permit manufacturers to control final selling prices so that any 
decline in their costs adds to a profit they can Keep in their own 
pockets, the consumer to pay the price. If costs , under 
this bill the manufacturers can and will increase their selling 
prices. If costs decline, under this bill they will have the bulwark 
of a price-maintenance contract to keep these savings from going 
to the consumer, 

This is not the only item before us. Justice Bailey, in Federal 
District Court, District of Columbia, has recently modified the 
packer-consent decree and placed the big packers again in the 
business of manufacturing and distributing many kinds of prod- 
ucts. The court has not clothed them with the ability to go into 
retail business. The price maintenance bill, if passed, will clothe 
them with the authority to dictate retail-sales prices, and the size 
of their operation will give them power. Is this desirable? 

The policy of Congress has been to maintain fair competition 
in business so that savings in manufacturing and distributing 
costs may be passed down through the channels of trade to the 
consumer. The bill before us reverses this policy and interposes 
a legal authority for certain interests to place a bar across this 
free flow of savings and lowered costs, so that reductions in either 
manufacturing or distribution costs will remain entirely in the 
hands of manufacturers and distributors. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
E. E. Cox. 


CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1931. 

My Dran CoLLEAGUE: You have received a letter from Mr. Cox, 
of Georgia, dealing with the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill. Imme- 
diately upon its receipt, in view of the fact that it referred to the 
inquiry being made by Senator Capprr’s committee under the 
Senate resolution referred to, I submitted it to Senator CAPPER 
with the following letter: 

“My Dran Senator CAPPER: May I ask you to read the inclosed 
letter sent to each Member of the House by Representative Cox, 
of Georgia, and give me your reaction to his contention. 

“As chairman of the Senate committee investigating retail 
prices of bread, sugar products, etc., you are directly interested. 
I am sure you will desire to answer the implications of this letter. 

“Thanking you for your consideration of this matter and with 
highest personal regards, I am, 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“ OLYDE KELLY.” 

I am herewith inclosing copy of a letter sent me by Senator 
Carper which is complete refutation of the charge made in the 
letter you received from Mr. Cox. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE KELLY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
January 21, 1931. 
Hon. CLYDE KELLY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KELLY: Your letter of January 21 just re- 
ceived. As you say, I am interested in the statements by Repre- 
sentative Cox, of Georgia, seeking to justify his opposition to the 
so-called Capper-Kelly fair trade bill by the argument that it 
prevents reduction of prices on trade-marked goods in accordance 
with the fall in commodity prices. He calls attention to the in- 
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quiry now being made under Senate resolution into the prices of 
wheat and sugar products. 

The exact opposite of Mr. Cox’s contention is true. 

I am chairman of the committee referred to as investigating 
retail prices of bread, sugar products, etc. I am coauthor of the 
Capper-Kelly bill. In both capacities I am acting for the protec- 
tion of the American consumer against monopoly control. 

If undue prices are being exacted for bread-sugar products, etc., 
it is because fair competition is not exercising its proper influence. 
Under fair competition there will always be prices which tend to 
the lowest point which affords any profit in production and dis- 
tribution. Under fair competition lowered cost of raw materials 
will always be refiected in lower prices to consumers. 

Everyone knows that that was the situation when the little 
individual bakers supplied their own neighborhoods with bread. 
They were put out of business by cut-throat competition. Prices 
were cut to a ruinous point, until these little bakers were de- 
stroyed, and then prices were raised to recoup all losses and 
much more. To-day, the great chain grocery systems have their 
own bakeries and use bread as one of the great profit makers, 
since it bears only their own brands and can not be directly com- 
pared with other bread. 

The implication that trade-marked competitive goods have not 
responded to lower commodity levels is not true. Under the 
Capper-Kelly bill there will be lower prices to consumers than 
under either combination control or under cut-throat competi- 
tion, both of which systems menace us at the present time. 

I sincerely hope that the House will pass this beneficial meas- 
ure at the earliest moment possible, 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER. 


BRANDED MERCHANDISE WHICH HAVE SHOWN NO CHANGE IN WHOLESALE 
PRICE BETWEEN JUNE 1, 1929, AND DECEMBER 1, 1930 


Revelation suit case; Morgan tinted toilet tissue; Scott tissue; 
Johnson wax (1 pound); Palmolive soap; Lavoris; Listerine; 
Squibb’s aspirin; Phillip’s milk of magnesia; Pinaud eau de 

; Pond's cold cream; Frostilla; Royal baking powder; Kel- 
logg's corn flakes; Shakers salt; Borden’s condensed milk; Borden’s 
evaporated milk; Baker's cocoa; Burnetts extract; Beech Nut pea- 
nut butter; Quaker Farina; Campbell's soup; Campbell's tomato 
soup; Wamsutta sheets (72 by 108); Wamsutta sheets (90 by 
108); Wamsutta sheets (45 by 3314); Stakmore card table; New 
Perfection oil heater; Heinz catsup; Goodman’s macaroni; Quaker 
Oats; Kroflite golf balls; Community Plate teaspoons; Community 
Plate forks; Zeiss binoculars; LeMaite opera glasses; Taylor oven 
thermometer; Taylor storm guide; Ciné kodak; Kodascope C; 
Kodascope B; Ciné film (100 feet); Panchromatic (100 feet); 
Kodacolor (100 feet); Bell & Howell camera; Bell & Howell pro- 
jector; vest-pocket kodak; No. 1 pocket kodak, 29; 1A pocket 
kodak; 2C pocket kodak; 3A pocket kodak; 2 Brownie; 2A Brownie; 
No. 120 roll film; No. 116 roll film; No. 122 roll film; Prince Albert 
tobacco; Velvet tobacco; Admiration cigars; Blackstone; High 
Life Queens; Goodman's noodles; Puffed Wheat; Puffed Rice; 
Cream of Wheat; Shredded Wheat; Comet rice; H. O. oats; Duryea’s 
corn-starch; Uneeda biscuits. 


BRANDED MERCHANDISE WHICH HAVE SHOWN DECREASE IN WHOLESALE 
PRICE BETWEEN JUNE 1, 1929, AND DECEMBER 1, 1930 


Detecto, Jr., scales, Silver Lake clothes line, Mutschler table, 
Heinz chili sauce, Community flat service, Charles the Great cigars. 


BRANDED MERCHANDISE WHICH HAVE SHOWN INCREASE IN WHOLESALE 
PRICE BETWEEN JUNE 1, 1929, AND DECEMBER 1, 1930 
Colmont binoculars, Bauer glass thermometer, Oshkosh canvas 


trunk, Lucky Strike cigarettes, Camel cigarettes, Chesterfield, Old 
Gold cigarettes, Milano pipes, Conti Castile shampoo. 


[From the retailers’ newspaper, Women’s Wear Daily, January 21, 
1931] : 


URGES COAST EFFORT TO FORCE BRAND LINE PRICE REDUCTION 

San Francisco, January 21. The desirability of bringing, through 
store buyers, pressure to bear on manufacturers of nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise to compel them to reduce their prices to 
an extent commensurate with the current lower prices of produc- 
tion and raw material has been urged by R. P. Connally, general 
manager of the Emporium, in a letter to members of the San 
Francisco Dry Goods Association, of which body Mr. Connally is 
also president. 

Where it is impossible to effect a reduction, the desirability of 
so advising customers, through the retail salespeople, is also 
stressed by Mr. Connally. 

The text of Mr. Connally's letter follows: 

“To the members of the Retail Dry Goods Association: 

“ May I respectfully call your attention to an article in Satur- 
day morning’s Chronicle featuring an appropriation of $15,000 by 
our National Congress for the expense of an inquiry into the rea- 
sons why retail prices of bread and sugar have not been adjusted 
to conform with reductions made by the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. This action, it seems to me, has a direct relation to a sit- 


uation which the retailers of San Francisco must face, namely, 
that a customer who finds in your store identical merchandise 
marked at the same price as a year ago will undoubtedly be in- 
clined to judge your entire stock accordingly. 

“A survey of your store will indicate, I think, that with rela- 
tively few exceptions, items which have not een lowered in price 
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within the last 12 months are either nationally advertised articles 
or some few articles with cotton as their base, the price of which 
was reduced prior to last year. 

“The point I should like to make is the desirability of bringing 
pressure to bear, through your buyers, upon manufacturers of 
such nationally advertised articles, and, in cases where it is im- 
possible to effect a reduction, the importance of advising cus- 
tomers, through your sales people, that in the particular instance 
the price has not been reduced by the manufacturer. Such a 
practice would be helpful not only to your store but to all stores 


by removing the impression which might otherwise be created in | cial condition existing among 
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World War veteran, to whom an adjusted-compensation certificate 
has been issued, to receive, in a lump sum and at an early date, 
an amount of money equal to the total face value of his certificate 
after deducting the amount of suth loan or loans, together with 
the interest due thereon and any other just demands properly 
chargeable against the ex-soldier's certificate: Be it further 
Resolved, That instead of making the World War veterans wait 
15 years longer for the compensation due and promised to them, 
the lump-sum, present-payment plan hereinabove mentioned 
would, in our opinion, not only greatly relieve the strapped finan- 
hundreds of thousands of World 


the customer’s mind that little if any of our merchandise has War veterans, but would materially help the unemployment situa- 


been reduced. 


“As we all know, in practically every case where a reduction has | 
been made by a producer or manufacturer, competition has defi- 


nitely forced a similar reduction in the retail price. 

“If pressure such as I have suggested is brought to bear by all 
buyers in San Francisco I feel that a response from manufacturers 
will very quickly be felt. 

“Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. P. CoNALL x, 
President Retail Dry Goods Association.” 


ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a copy of the 
resolution passed by Victory Post, No. 4, of the American 
Legion, District of Columbia, indorsing the proposal to pay 
the adjusted-service certificates in cash. I make this re- 
quest after filing petitions representing more than 100,000 
signatures in the United States, and I have never asked to 
put one in the Record before. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing a resolution adopted by Victory Post, No. 4 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, District of Columbia. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Without the names? 

Mr. PATMAN. Without the names. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions offered by Victory Post, No. 4 (membership 780), of the 
American Legion, Washington, D. C., and presented to 
WRIGHT Patman and other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Raymond Burke January 21, 1931, on the 
Capitol steps: 


Whereas the adjusted compensation act, passed by the United 
States Congress in 1925 for the benefit of the World War veterans, 


provided for a bonus (varying in amount according to length of 
service) to be paid to all American ex-service men entitled thereto, 
and 


Whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress, Government cer- 
tificates for various amounts were issued to 3,186,788 of said ex- 
service men, with the express stipulation that the money prom- 
ised thereon would not be due and payable until the expiration 
of 20 years, namely, not until 1945, although containing a 
further stipulation providing that any of said veterans in need 
could, after a certain length of time, borrow a limited amount of 
money, from year to year, upon the strength of the certificate 
held by him, and 

Whereas, during the last five years, owing to the serious unem- 
ployment situation throughout the United States and other causes, 
1,200,000 American ex-service men have been compelled to and 
(according to the official records) have actually borrowed money 
upon said adjusted-compensation certificates issued to them, 
which startling fact is conclusive evidence of widespread, urgent, 
financial need among the rank and file of said World War vet- 
erans, many of whom have wives and families who are needlessly 
suffering and in want; many of whom have homes that are mort 
gaged; thousands of whom (although willing, able, and anxious 
to work) are out of employment and unable to find a job; thou- 
sands of whom are disabled and (because their disability due to 
war service has not been deemed to be as high as 10 per cent) 
are receiving no compensation whatsoever; thousands of whom, 
with families to support, would much prefer to buy a little home 
than be compelled to keep on continuously paying rent; many 
of whom, in addition to their wounds and other hardships, are of 
necessity harassed by heavy debts, bearing heavy interest, even 
though these same soldiers have compensation money co to 
them 15 years from now amply able to cancel all of their obliga- 
tions and relieve their families’ distress: Now, therefore, 

In view of the widespread, urgent, financial need existing among 
World War veterans as above set forth: Be it 

Resolved by Victory Post No. 4 of the American Legion, That we 
request the national commander, the national legislative officer, 
and other leading officers of the American Legion to appeal to the 
President of the United States and to both branches of the Ameri- 
can Congress to so modify and amend the adjusted compensation 
act of 1925 in such manner and form as will entitle each and every 


tion, and, at the same time, in many ways prove advantageous to 
the industrial, commercial, and economic welfare of our country 
as a whole. Furthermore, such a procedure would render it un- 
necessary for a needy veteran to borrow money upon his certificate, 
with no visible means of repaying said loan, thus causing a large 
part of the compensation due him to be “eaten up” by the 6 per 
cent compound interest charged on his loan by the Government 
in whose defense he risked his life. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our na- 
tional commander and national legislative officer, and that such 
publicity be given thereto as will invite and induce other posts 
of the American Legion to adopt and forward similar resolutions to 
our national officers, to the President of the United States, and to 
appropriate committees in both branches of Congress. 

Adopted by Victory Post, No. 4, the American Legion, in regular 


morang assembled, at Washington, D. C., this —— day of ———, 
[SEAL] NorMan P. Cassy, Post Commander. 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
state to the House that I have filed petitions carrying over 
100,000 signatures of citizens of Michigan praying the House 
to pass legislation paying the adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates in full immediately. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Moore of Ohio, for to-day, on account of sickness. 

Mr. McMILLAN, for one day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Garrett, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mrs. OLDFIELD, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Monrtacug, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Tarver, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mr. McKeown, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Bacon (at the request of Mr. LAGVARDTA), on account 

of illness. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, on account of illness in family. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR EVENING SESSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. LEHLBAcH] to preside at the evening 
session. 

RECESS 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 5 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o'clock 
p. m. = 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess having expired, at 8 o’clock p. m. the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
LEHLBACH. X 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant to the order of the 
House entered into January 15, the Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


W. B. FINNEY 


The Clerk called the first bill on the calendar, H. R. 773, 
a bill for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask my friend why it was he did not get a favorable report 
from the War Department? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will look at 
the report he will see that in the report in the Seventieth 
Congress, first session, the Secretary of War in a letter 
addressed to the chairman said: 

I feel unable to express any opinion on the merits of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to take much time on this 
for it is too small; but there ought to be a favorable report 
on every bill that comes here from the department. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If I show the gentleman a 
report from the War Department will he be satisfied? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri (presenting a paper). 
there it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a report which says merely that 
he is unable to express an opinion. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Because he says that there 
is merit to the bill, and for that reason he did not make an 
adverse report, as the department generally does on such 
bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he is honest, and I have no doubt that 
he is, and the bill is meritorious, there ought to have been a 
report to that effect. But the Secretary of War has refused to 
make any recommendation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I hope the gentleman will 
not take it out on the captain, who advanced the money to 
pay private soldiers from his own funds. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam not going to do it this time, because 
the amount is too small, but hereafter there ought to be a 
favorable report from every department, and I am going to 
demand it hereafter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Capt. W. B. Finney, 
of 920 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., the sum of $479.14, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
reimburse him for money paid out by him in line of his duties as 
captain Company A, Seventieth Regiment United States Infantry, 
Camp Funston, Kans. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THE CHARLESTOWN SAND & STONE CO., OF ELKTON, MD. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1065, for the relief 
of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., of Elkton, Md. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, since the 
bill was under consideration in the House I have gone over 
the report more than once to see whether it involves any 
good policy that Congress should follow. I had difficulty in 
reconciling myself to the principle that the Government 
should recognize increased costs that arose during the war 
and compensate for these increased charges. If we should 
recognize this principle nearly every private establishment 
in the country would have a claim against the Government 
by reason of the increased freight charges. 

I do not know of any instance where we have gone to 
that extreme in compensating a contractor just because the 
freight rates were increased. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. The War Department says that no claims 
have been paid where the contract was made after the 
declaration of war as was the case in this particular in- 
stance. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Shortly after the contract was 
made all the contracts made by the War Department and 
Navy Department contained a clause that in case of an in- 
crease of freight rates there should be a corresponding 
increase in the contract price. We followed that with evi- 
dence before the committee and satisfied the committee 
that there had been a change in the contract of the War 
and Navy Departments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the evidence of that? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It was not placed in the record. 
The chairman of the committee [Mr. Srrone] will remem- 
ber the evidence that was submitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because of his claim to be relieved of 
the contract an adjustment was made by the regularly con- 
stituted authority and he was permitted to do the work on 
a cost-plus plan. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not this particular part of the 
work. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Well, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. After the Government gave notice re- 
lieving him of the obligations of the contract, he was per- 
mitted to carry on the work, and receive profit from the 
Government on the cost-plus plan. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken in his recollection. Has the gentleman 
read the report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The gentleman will see, if he 
looks at the report, that after this particular contract was 
made the Government condemned his property, but after 
the Government condemned his property it proceeded to 
operate the plant. The Government delivered under the 
old contract price to the engineer’s department material 
which had been contracted for on April 17, 1917, so that he 
was not relieved at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was August 23,1917. This is not the 
case of a contract made a few days after the declaration of 
war. It is a case of a contract entered into several months 
after the declaration of war, on August 23, 1917. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. But the gentleman is mistaken 
in his idea that he was relieved from that part of his con- 
tract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But after the Government took over 
the plant and put on a cost-plus basis 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Not for that work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for this immediate work, but he 
made considerable profit through the Government utilizing 
his gravel pit. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. On the contrary, I say to the 
gentleman that to my certain knowledge the Government 
overloaded his gravel pit. They produced from 12 to 14 car- 
loads a day out of the pit, where the plant could only handle 
about 5. They ruined it, and it cost him $12,000 after the 
work was over to refit it. 

Further, they did something else. They took their waste 
and instead of deposition it where it should be deposited 
they put it on top of good gravel, so that he had to abandon 
his plant, and he has been down and out ever since. 

Mr. HARE. There is one point in this case that strikes 
me forcibly and that is this: The original contract to fur- 
nish this gravel was made with the Government, and it was 
made upon the basis that a certain freight would be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not made on the basis that cer- 
tain freight would be paid. It was made on the presump- 
tion, perhaps, that the freight rate would continue. There 
was nothing in the contract to say that the freight rate 
would continue as it was. 

Mr. HARE. That is true, but they took the contract 
with the Government based on its contract with the rail- 
road company for carrying the freight. Subsequent to this 
the Government took the railroad in charge. The Govern- 
ment did not act in good faith with this man. It said, in 
effect, We will not carry this sand and stone at the same 
rate at which you contracted before contracting with us,” 
and instead the Government increased the freight on the 
sand and stone and cement, and so forth, and it is only the 
difference, as I understand it, between the original charge 
or the original freight rate that prevailed when the con- 
tract was made and that charged by the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government did not increase the 
rate on this contract alone. 

Mr. HARE. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Hundreds of private contractors had 
to pay more for their freight. 

Mr. HARE. But these private contractors did not have 
contracts with the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being I shall have to 
object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman withhold 
for a moment? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. When the Government let the 
contract they specified what the freight rate would be. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then they bid on that freight 
rate, and afterward the Government taking over the rail- 
roads raised the freight rate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was nothing specified in the con- 
tract as to freight rates. It was the presumption that the 
freight rate might or might not remain. If the freight rate 
had been lowered, the contractor would have gotten the 
benefit of it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This bill was passed in the last 
Congress and passed by the Senate, and simply through a 
mistake was not signed by the President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being I object. 

MAJ. LESTER L. LAMPERT 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1483), for the relief 
of Maj. Lester L. Lampert. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The War Department does not 
favorably recommend the payment of this bill, because they 
think that it should be in general legislation. The claim is 
for $314.94 as the result of a hurricane at Texas City, Tex. 
The investigation board fixed the damage at the amount 
allowed by the committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, there are just 8,000 such 
cases as this, and we will have an avalanche of these bills 
filed if this is passed. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That may be true; I do not 
know. We thought the claim was just. 

Mr. COLLINS. This was for personal property lost during 
the hurricane. These gentlemen ought to take out hurri- 
cane insurance, fire insurance, and other kinds of insurance 
just like other people do. 

I will have to object to this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask my friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLINS] this question: This bill embraces only 
$314.19. The committee has passed on it and made a very 
favorable report. This particular officer is the son of our 
former friend and colleague who lost his life, Mr. Florian 
Lampert, of Wisconsin. He rendered here most valuable 
service to his country. I served with Mr. Lampert on a com- 
mittee for years. I never saw a more faithful, conscientious 
man in my life. 

He was hard working, honest, industrious, and pains- 
taking. I differed with him on many subjects, but I found 
him a most delightful colleague. I hope my friend, in view 
of the fact that this is only $314, and it has been carefully 
passed upon by this committee and approved, will hesitate 
before he objects. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, I have hesitated. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

DR. PHILIP SURIANI 

The Clerk read the next bill (H. R. 1693), to reimburse 
Dr. Philip Suriani, 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is for a dental bill that a military attaché owes 
in Rome. I think the gentleman ought to pay his dental 
bills instead of asking Congress to pay them. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman was not under 
obligation to pay the bill. In the service those bills are 
paid. We had no dentist there. He was in serious diffi- 
culty, and they sent him to this dentist, and it is for the 
Government to pay it if it is paid at all. It is a question 
of whether our Government wants to turn down this appli- 
cation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that it is the policy of 
the Government to reimburse our ambassadors, our minis- 
ters, and our consular officers and our attachés for having 
their teeth crowned or having them plugged and the like, 
having shop teeth put in instead of their own teeth? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No. This is an Army officer. 
He was not in the Diplomatic Service at all. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I understand he was a military attaché. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. He was an officer during the 
war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman understands what 
a military attaché is, I hope. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are the adornment of the Army 
attached to our Diplomatic Corps. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. However, they are attached 
under orders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If any little ailment affects them or 
their teeth are affected in any way, then they are privileged 
to go to some private doctor and run up a bill against the 
Government. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. When there is no military doc- 
tor there, that is the custom. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose we establish this precedent— 
how would we turn down any such proposition where an 
employee of the Government happened to go to a doctor or 
a dentist abroad somewhere? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the Army had a dentist there 
he would have received attention. 

N. This was an attaché and not an Army 
officer. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, yes, he was. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Followed to the logical extreme, we 
would have to pay a veterinarian for looking after the 
mount of these military attachés. If a horse had a little 
colic we would have to pay the veterinary for attending the 
horse. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


W. J. SHIRLEY 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2305), for the relief 
of W. J. Shirley. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DR. W. H. PARSONS 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3863), for the relief 
of Dr. W. H. Parsons. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object because the de- 
partment disapproves of it. 
Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; I reserve the objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE], is interested in this measure, and 
he was unable to be present on account of indisposition. 
May we have the bill passed without prejudice until the gen- 
tleman can be here? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is what will happen in 
any event. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Is the gentleman aware that this bill passed 
at the last Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. But the War Department says it should 
not pass, and I am going by the gentleman's War Depart- 
ment; his administration’s War Department. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I do not think the gentleman can accuse 
me of any degree of ownership of the War Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the Republican administration War 
Department. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is that the only objection the gentle- 
man has to this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am going by the gentleman’s 
War Department. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But the gentleman will admit there is 
some other meritorious objection to this bill than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am just mentioning one good rea- 
son, which is sufficient. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Will the gentleman withhold his 
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THOMAS G. WRIGHT 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 4149), for the relief 
of the heirs of Thomas G. Wright. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MARY L. DICKSON 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 5470), for the relief 
of Mary L. Dickson. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask how long the young lady for whom this 
claim is made was employed in the hospital as a nurse. 

Mr. HOCH. I can not tell the length of time, but I have 
here an affidavit from the head nurse at Fort Riley about 
the case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. As I read the report, I think she was 
only employed for about six or seven days. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOCH. Let me read what the head nurse says: 

I met Elizabeth Dickson, registered nurse, at base hospital, 
Fort Riley, Kans., on or about October 7, 1918. She came to Fort 
Riley from Topeka, Kans., in answer to the call sent out by Colonel 

ick, commanding officer of said hospital, for help to battle the 
terrible influenza epidemic. I talked to Miss Dickson. She told 
me she had repeatedly tried to enter the Army Nurse Corps, but 
was refused on account of the condition of her eyes, and seemed 
very happy to be able to help in this way. 


Mr. BACHMANN. The thing that is bothering me is 
that the bill provides for the payment of $20 monthly to her 
mother, and as I read the report she was employed on 
October 7, 1918, and died October 14 of the same year, so 
would seem she was only employed at the hospital for a 
few days. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But she gave her life. 

Mr. HOCH. I was reading to the gentleman what the 
head nurse has to say about her work in the hospital. She 
says: 

She was a tireless worker, an efficient nurse, and a very high 
type of young womanhood, and with the other nurses worked 
long after her usual hours of duty. She contracted influenza, 
from which she died October 14. One of the nurses who worked 
in the ward with her told me of her efforts to save the life of a 
colored soldier, a desperate case of pneumonia. The soldier re- 
covered, but Miss Dickson gave her life to the cause. 


Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman is satisfied that she 
contracted pneumonia while in the performance of her 
duties? 

Mr. HOCH. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I know the gentleman will have no objection to the in- 
corporation of an amendment providing that the $20 is to 
date from the enactment of this act. 

Mr. HOCH. That was the intention, and I have no objec- 
tion to such an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say to the Members of the House 
that as to all bills passed in the last Congress, providing for 
the giving of benefits under the workmen’s compensation 
act, it was the intention of Congress that the effective date 
should be from the enactment of the act. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD shows that the chairman of the Committee 
on Claims stated that the effective date was to be from the 
date of the enactment of the act, but the Comptroller Gen- 
eral dated it back to the time of the accident, an outrageous 
decision in view of the express declaration on the floor of 
the House that it should date from the date of the passage 
of the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
under the law and regulations of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
of the Pension Bureau, even if a man served valiantly in 
France as a soldier, it is necessary, before his parents shall 
receive a pension, to show dependency. 

Mr. HOCH. That was shown in this case. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing in this report which 
shows that fact. It is merely shown that they have little 
property and are advanced in age. What is considered little 
property by some is a large amount to others. For instance, 
some people have $100,000 and say they are poor, while 
others who have $100,000,000 merely say they are well off. 
There should be a showing here of dependency. I am in 
sympathy with the bill, but this woman was not really a 
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nurse in the usual sense of the word. She was employed as 
a civilian, but she did nurse duty, and I am willing to put 
her in the status of a nurse. However, there should be a 
showing that the parents are dependent. 

Mr. HOCH. This bill passed in the last Congress, and at 
that time the father and mother were living. However, the 
father has since died, and a showing was made to the com- 
mittee of the dependency of this mother. I have a letter 
from a banker there who knows the circumstances, saying 
absolutely that she is dependent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under that showing I shall not object 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20 
monthly to Mary 1. Dickson, mother of Elizabeth Dickson, on 
account of the death of the said Elizabeth Dickson while serving 
as a nurse in the base hospital at Fort Riley, Kans., during the 
World War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: In line 6, after the word 

“monthly,” insert “ after the date of the enactment of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
At the beginning of line 7, before the word on,” insert “in 
full settlement of all claims.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: In line 7, before the word 
“on,” insert “in full settlement of all claims.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


MACK COPPER CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 6175), for the relief 
of the Mack Copper Co., a corporation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill would take $268,500 out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and is an unjust bill, and I 
must object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have a purpose in asking the gentle- 
man to withhold his objection a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, I will withhold it to permit 
my friend to speak, but I intend to object. This $268,500 
must not be taken out of the people’s Treasury by such an 
unjust bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is the most objectionable bill I have ever seen on 
the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection a moment? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, a year ago, or at the 
last session of Congress, I dubbed this bill as being a crime 
against the people of the United States. At that time I 
said that the Mack Copper Co. ought to be punished. 

There ought to be some way whereby, when a committee 
makes an unfavorable report to this House, such report 
could be placed on record. This resolution was presented 
several years ago to the Committee on Claims. The Com- 
mittee on Claims went into the matter very, very extensively. 
At the next session of Congress the same bill was introduced 
and it was referred to the Committee on War Claims and 
reported out favorably. 

Mr. Speaker, I prepared at the time the bill appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Claims a rather extensive brief 
covering every feature of this attempted fraud against the 
Government, as shown by this statement. For the benefit 
of the future and for the information of Congresses which 
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may come afterward, I want to file this brief in my objec- 
tion to the consideration of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing this statement prepared by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by 
incorporating therein a brief with respect to the bill under 
consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Memorandum. 

The special bill for the relief of the Mack Copper Co., as com- 
pensation for waste to its land by the Government while under 
lease and used as Camp Kearney, near San Diego, Calif. recalls 
certain facts with reference to the transaction that may be worthy 
of note in addition to the adverse report of the Judge Advocate 
General quoted in the committee report recommending favorable 
action on the bill. The situation as disclosed by the Judge Ad- 
vocate General is not only correct as far as it goes but it may be 
said to involve other matters that justify the terse description of 
the merits of the case used by me in objecting to favorable 
consideration by the House, 

By telegram of May 21, 1917, Major Wilde and a number of 
local interests, apparently representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the City of San Diego, offered the Camp Kearney prop- 
erty to the Government with all improvements for a term of five 
years free of rent. The offer was accepted May 24, 1917, and the 
property was thereafter improved and a camp constructed 
thereon and used during the war by the War Department. A 
small area of about 320 acres was turned over to the Public 
Health Service for use as a veterans’ hospital, which was later 
turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau and used by it until the 
reported ejectment therefrom by the Mack Copper Co., owner 
of the land. The president of the Mack Copper Co. gave a lease 
to one Belcher providing for nominal rent of $1 as consideration, 
the purpose being to incorporate the property of the Mack Cop- 
per Co, with that offered by local interests in order to tender 
the Government ample acreage for camp purposes. 

The property was subsequently leased by the lessee to the Gov- 
ernment for the same consideration and was occupied by the 
Government on that basis, the whole purpose being to center 
into one hand the power to turn the property over to the Gov- 
ernment and to make the terms so attractive that the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the one individual would be influenced in 
locating a camp on the property in question for the benefit of 
the community, including the city of San Diego and the several 
interests desiring to dispose of their property at attractive prices. 

It appeared that if the Government could be persuaded to locate 
and construct vast improvements on the property much would be 
accomplished toward the ultimate sale thereof and to the perma- 
nent establishment of a camp. The nominal consideration given 
in the lease on the Mack property was not material, the prime con- 
sideration being to cause the investment of such sums and the 
construction of such improvements, etc., as would practically force 
the Government to take the property as a matter of economy, the 
ultimate benefits to the individuals and the community greatly 
outweighing any losses that would be suffered in the meantime. 
It does not appear that anyone in interest questioned the right of 
the president of the Mack Copper Co. to make the lease until it 
was ascertained that the scheme was about to fall through without 
more than the temporary establishment of the camp and the 
emoluments flowing to the locality during the war. 

The first efforts were apparently directed at the Government 
after action had been taken to dispose of all of the camp improve- 
ments, etc., except those on the 320-acre tract, to force reten- 
tion thereof as a Government hospital. Several attempts made 
by the Veterans’ Bureau to move patients therefrom to other 
property, while apparently favored by local interests, were, never- 
theless, actively opposed through publications of local interests 
reported to have been allied with the property owners. In other 
words, the owners who apparently wished to eject the Government 
were alleged to be in a conspiracy with others to about such 
public prejudice as to force the retention of the hospital. It is 
stated that but for the opposition the Veterans’ Bureau would 
have removed the patients and the property would have been sur- 
rendered to the owners before the expiraton of the 5-year lease 
period. 

The lease, dated June 1, 1922, given by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
was not executed until June 15, the date on which a check issued 
for $35,000, being rental for the property for the two weeks’ 
period in June, the rent for the ensuing year to be at a very much 
lower rate. The new lease was made for the property for the 
fiscal year 1924 at an annual rental of $20,000. 

It should be pointed out that all of the improvements on the 
320-acre tract so leased had been placed thereon by the Govern- 
ment, and the realty had been greatly improved in so doing. 
There had been no waste to what was otherwise land of little 
value, incapable of being used for any productive purpose prior to 
the improvements made by the Government. At the time of the 

the land was probably worth about $15 per acre and the 
rental paid thereafter greatly exceeded the total realty value. 
As to the other camp property, it had also been improved by the 
War Department, and while the improvements were removed 
therefrom, the property was left in much better condition than 
it was when taken. All of this tract was of little value. Some 
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mining had been done thereon but apparently without financial 
success. 


Some spots had been irrigated, but the tract generally Could not 
be irrigated from any local source of water other than wells, 
which would have cost at the rate of $75 per acre. In other 
words, the project from the irrigation standpoint was not con- 
sidered feasible, and the soll was so destitute of plant nutrition 
that productivity was not considered sufficient to compensate for 
the cost of any agricultural project. While the territory would 
subsist a few cattle, there was no evidence of sufficient supply of 
water to support a herd required to make the enterprise a success 
from a grazing standpoint. 

The Mack Copper Co. has received about $80,000 rent for the 
small acreage occupied by the hospital and has received $220,000 
as damages caused by the War Department in constructing and 
evacuating the camp. These sums exceed the original purchase 
price and the estimated present value of the property. Indeed, it 
is believed that the mortgage left on the property at the time of 
purchase represented the true consideration because the concensus 
of opinion was that the assessed value of $15 per acre was about 
all the property was worth. Whether or not there was any under- 
standing between the seller and the Mack Copper Co. as to the 
disposition of profits can only be left to conjecture, but it may be 
noted as an odd circumstance that the mortgage or deed of trust 
on the property was merely supported by the same authority as 
was evidenced in the lease to Belcher; that is to say, the lien 
given back to secure the purchase price was signed by the presi- 
dent of the Mack Copper Co. without any authority from the 
board of directors. 

In addition to the payment of $35,000 for two weeks’ rent, the 
subsequent annual rental was also grossly exorbitant, and an 
examination of the findings of fact before the Court of Claims will 
show that same were not contested by the Government and were 
accepted as reported by the commissioner, thus leaving the court 
to arrive at its judgment from erroneous statements of fact. The 
Government apparently rested upon the question of law and upon 
failing in that respect, the facts having been accepted, was in no 
position to contest the facts in mitigation of the amount for which 
judgment was rendered. Had the court known all of the condi- 
tions, doubtless it would have decided as it did on the law but 
would have found that the owners had been fully compensated for 
all damages, the $35,000 illegal payment being a basis for set-off. 

It is reported that the Government's side of the case was not 
handled impartially by the commissioner, and it would seem cer- 
tain that the findings of fact by the commissioner were based upon 
the testimony of interested persons. The fact that the Govern- 
ment rested on the law without contesting the findings of fact 
tends to corroborate the report as to the manner in which the 
hearings were conducted. 

It would be interesting to see the report on the matter made 
to the Veterans’ Bureau by Major Grant, at one time in charge 
at San Diego and at San Francisco, who is reported to be an irriga- 
tion engineer of some standing and considerable experience with 
properties of the character here in question. Major Grant could 
probably give the names of representatives of the American Legion 
and others whose efforts to bring about justice in this matter were 
futile and whose attempts to move constituted authority to act 
in the premises were rebuffed at every turn. 

Little harm has been done so far, but the findings of the court 
that it will take $500 per acre to restore certain of the acreage 
classed by the court as waste that could not be compensated and 
on which the proposed legislation is based presents a situation 
that calls for public resentment. In the findings the court shows 
that none of the property was worth more than 9200 per acre, 
and yet concludes that the owners may be entitled to $500 per acre 
as damages for waste. The Judge Advocate General correctly 
states the law that no more may be allowed for waste, damage, 
or destruction of property than the established value of that 
property. In other words, the trespasser can not be charged more 
than the total value of the property and ordinarily 
upon payment of such value would be permitted to take the 
residue. In this case it is not proposed to give the Government 
anything, but it must pay $250, or the maximum value of the 
property, because it dared to commit waste. 

As a matter of fact the property so damaged was of no market 
value, the result being that the Government is to suffer a penalty 
if the facts are to prevail. The bill proposes to charge the Gov- 
ernment with a little less than one-half of the reported cost of 
the waste possibly upon the theory that since the owners are to 
reopen the land the Government should not pay more than one- 
half of its value. Whether or not the Mack Copper Co. venture 
has been profitable to date is a question that can be determined 
only from the facts as to whether or not it paid too much for the 
property in the first place and whether or not the amounts paid 
to it had been apportioned among several interests. The venture 
has certainly been a costly one to the United States, it having 
paid to date sums greatly in excess of the value of the entire tract 
and it is now pro to double the amount paid, in which event 
there will be no question but what the enterprise will have been a 
success for the Mack interests, who had nothing to lose when they 
offered the property that was producing no revenue upon a 
gambler's chance that the influence that could be brought to bear 
would force the Government to pay a handsome price for the 
property. Failing in that they have succeeded in cashing in at a 
handsome price on a nominal stake that was to be a loss. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 
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Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman and his steering 
committee going to do about the practice which is growing 
up here that where a bad bill is referred to one committee 
and that committee turns it down, they then immediately 
have the bill referred to another committee and get a favor- 
able report, sometimes unanimously? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, that rests entirely with 
the membership of the House. These bills can be referred 
to various committees, and if a Member comes in with a 
bill and asks that it be referred to War Claims, it can be 
referred to War Claims. If he asks that it be referred to 
Claims, it is referred to Claims. 

I wish that when one committee has given much time 
and much study to a bill of this character and of this size 
and has reported adversely upon the measure, unanimously, 
there could be some way whereby that report would be filed 
for future reference or information of some other committee 
that may not have the information that the original com- 
mittee had. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I just want to 
say that the War Claims Committee had no knowledge that 
the bill haa ever been before the Claims Committee. It isa 
War Claims Committee bill and should not have gone to 
the Claims Committee and they should not have taken juris- 
diction or acted upon it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to take from 
the Treasury $268,500, and the bill is unjust and should not 
be passed, hence I object. 

CARTERET STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
BEAUFORT, S. C. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6670, for the relief 
of Carteret Street Methodist Episcopal Church South, of 
Beaufort, S. C. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will. 

Mr. HARE. I would like to have about three or four min- 
utes of the gentleman’s valuable time to discuss the merits 
of this bill. I would like to go over the evidence in the case 
just for a minute. 

This bill is for payment for the alienation of a Methodist 
church that took place more than 60 years ago. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is it alienation or confiscation? 

Mr. HARE. Alienation. I am glad the gentleman has 
asked that question, because it proves conclusively he has 
not gone thoroughly into the evidence. 

In 1861 the Union Army, during the Civil War, captured 
the little town of Beaufort, S. C. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The whole history of Sherman’s 
march to the sea was put in the Recor» in the other branch 
last year with reference to this same bill, consisting of some 
forty-odd pages. 


CHURCH SOUTH, OF 


Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Who owned the church in 1861? 

Mr. HARE. The Methodist Church South. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In whose favor is this resolution? 

Mr. HARE. The same Methodist Church. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But a different organization? 

Mr. HARE. No; the same organization. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Methodist Church South turned 
their property over to the present owners or holders of this 
church property? 

Mr. HARE. No; if the gentleman will let me explain, I 
think I can do it satisfactorily. I hope the gentleman is 
sincere. 

The testimony that the gentleman refers to was not with 
respect to this church. The testimony he refers to was a 
church that was burned by Sherman’s army in 1863 or 
1864. This church was not captured by Sherman’s army. 
This church was captured in the early part of the war—in 
1861—and was taken possession of by the Union Army. 
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Now, in 1861, if the gentleman will read the letter in the 
latter part of the report, he will see that L. M. Dunton 
came from the State of New York and was sent as a mis- 
sionary and was given charge of this church. At the time 
he had such charge of it they had turned it over to the 
colored minister, and he stayed there until the close of the 
war in 1865. The military organizations remained in this 
county until 1876. They were not withdrawn at the close 
of the war. This entire territory was governed and directed 
by military functionaries and military garrisons for 10 
years following the war. 

After the soldiers were withdrawn in 1877 the colored peo- 
ple had had charge of the church for 15 years. It had been 
placed in their hands by the Government, by the Army. 
They probably felt that they had a right to it. 

They then said, in effect, “ the Federal Government gave 
us this church 15 years ago. It is ours, and you can not 
take it away from us.” 

Under the law, the statute of limitations, adverse posses- 
sion had run and the property could not be regained. 

Here is the point: First the church was constructed by a 
fully organized Christian organization. It was turned over 
to third parties and kept in their possession for 15 years. 
The party of the first part was deprived of its property con- 
trary to the rules and regulations of civilized warfare. If 
that be true, this Methodist Church congregation had the 
right to recover damages from some department of the 
Government. 

I introduced this bill, and it went to the War Claims Com- 
mittee. It was gone into fairly and it was passed by the 
House two years ago without objection and without oppo- 
sition. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARE. Oh, yes. If I did not know what I was talk- 
ing about, I would not make a public statement of that kind. 
It has passed the House on the Private Calendar without 
objection. It went to the Senate, and it never was acted 
upon one way or the other. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman speaks about Mr. Dun- 
ton. He was a native of New York and not of Massachu- 
setts. He—Dunton—said he went to Beaufort in 1873. He 
also says that the Carteret Street Methodist Church during 
the first years of the Civil War was a white church, and that 
when he took the pastorage there in 1873 it was a colored 
church. 

I do not care anything about whether it was white or 
colored. That is not the idea. The Committee on War 
Claims—and I commend them most heartily for it—ever 
since I have been in Congress have followed the policy of 
turning down without consideration these old claims that 
reach back to the Civil War. All the claimants injured at 
that time apparently are dead. 

They turned down hundreds of claims for the burning 
of cotton, the loss of cattle, for the loss of horses. Anyone 
in the South at that time who had some property and the 
Army came along and confiscated it or destroyed it began 
to make claim that they were loyal to the Federal Govern- 
ment and put in a claim. Since that time there have been 
scores of claims lawyers in the city of Washington whose 
sole business it is to dig up the records, find old claims, 
and bring them up with the expectation of getting a pos- 
sible fee of one-half or two-thirds, or sometimes the whole. 

I think we better return to the old policy of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and the Committee on Claims, not 
to hear these antediluvian claims, where you can only get 
statements of people indirectly interested through the line 
of succession reaching back three or four generations, and 
where, in the last analysis, the claims lawyers in the city 
of Washington get all the cream of the claim. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ST. LUDGERS CATHOLIC CHURCH, OF GERMANTOWN, MO. 
The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2695), for the relief 


of St. Ludgers Catholic Church, of Germantown, Henry 
County, Mo. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say something 
about what has just been said by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], and I am going to be brief 
about it. I have something I want to say, and if I do not 
get the opportunity I shall object to all of the bills on the 
calendar. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] has just arraigned the War Claims Committee for 
their action in the last year or two as to certain Civil War 
claims. I presume I am as much responsible as any person 
on the committee for the fact that claims of this character 
have been considered. ` 

First, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]— 
and I am not blaming him for that; he is a very useful 
Member of the House—announced in the last session of 
Congress that he was going to object to all Civil War bills, 
and so I am not anticipating anything from these. bills 
which have gone over since the last session of Congress. 
When I became a member of this committee I had pre- 
sented to my attention some very appealing claims, as I 
considered them, dating back, yes, as far as the Civil War 
time and some much farther. There was quite a general 
feeling among a number of the members- of the committee, 
at that time at least, that a claim against the United States 
Government, if it was an honest claim, if for one reason 
or another it had failed of passage in Congress, if for one 
reason or another people had not received what was due 
them, no matter if it was old, ought to have consideration 
and attention. [Applause.] It is not the policy of the 
War Claims Committee from now on, I think I can say to 
the House here to-night, to pass Civil War claims, because 
we have found that it is perfectly futile. 

I am not blaming any person for this, but on many occa- 
sions the members of this committee, simply wanting to do 
justice, not wanting to pay money for stale claims, but 
thinking that there really was a valid claim, have given days 
and sometimes weeks of good hard work in determining 
these matters. I do not think we ought to be blamed if 
once in a while we bring out some claim stale enough, so far 
as years are concerned, but which has real absolute merit. 
There is no use, however, of pursuing this course in the 
future because these bills will be objected to, but I say to 
you that a just claim against the Government ought to be 
paid. [Applause.] If it is not paid, whether it is stale 
or not, whether it goes back to the American Revolution, 
there is somebody who is going to hold deep down in his 
heart a strong resentment against the Government. 

People talk of educating our people against Bolshevism 
and communism. It is a trite saying, and it has been said 
more than once here, but I earnestly believe that there is 
nothing that brings a government into such evil odor and 
ill repute as justice long deferred. Justice long deferred, 
someone has said, maketh the heart grow sick, and it has 
made the heart of many people in this country grow sick in 
the past when year after year their claims have not been 
paid because of the failure of the United States Government 
to keep its straightforward obligations to its people. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it is very unfortunate, indeed, 
that this particular class of bills is ever introduced. While 
my friend is not partisan on such bills, they just engender 
partisan debate that creates bad feeling among colleagues 
across the aisle, and from now on I do not intend ever to 
introduce such a bill, and I shall try to keep the people in 
my district from making such claims. 

Mr. HOOPER. There is no partisanship in the War 
Claims Committee. A large proportion of the members of 
the War Claims Committee are now Republicans, and a 
large part of them are northern men, but I tell you that 
we have been as anxious to do justice to the gentleman’s 
people in the Southland as we could possibly be to do justice 
to the people in our own section of the country. 
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Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman will remember that just 
such a bill and a speech from one of our southern Members 
in support of it caused one of the best friends I ever had 
across the aisle to make a statement which caused some 
Members then in the gallery almost to jump over those 
banisters in natural resentment. 

Mr. HOOPER. I do not care what he did, but, just as I 
believe the gentleman is, I am American enough so that I 
believe that the people of Florida and Georgia and Alabama 
are just as much my concern as are the people of Michigan. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman feels that way, and 
I admire him greatly for it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it not a fact that in the 
last omnibus claims bill passed by the Congress, I think 
in 1915, a paragraph was added relieving the Court of 
Claims of jurisdiction of any claims growing out of the War 
of the Rebellion, and that there is no place for these claim- 
ants to come except to the Congress and to the War Claims 
Committee? 

Mr. HOOPER. I think the gentleman is correct. I want 
to make this one more statement: 

I am not here to-night criticizing the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, the gentleman from Texas, or anyone else. I 
concede to them the right to have their individual opinions 
about these matters. 

In so far as the two gentlemen are concerned, I know 
they are both very useful and very hard-working Members 
of this House; but I say, as the last contribution to this 
subject that I will ever make in this House—and I have 
spoken on this matter once of twice before—I do not want 
the War Claims Committee to get into evil repute with this 
House. 

I do not want the time to come when this committee or 
any other committee, for that matter, has the distrust of the 
membership of the House; but let me say that it is not the 
way to handle claims of this kind, to handle them before 
committees of the House or before the House. We can not 
be a judicial body. We are many men of many minds, 
coming from all parts of the country, having different ideas 
of economy, having different ideas about doing justice; some 
of us, perhaps, are imbued with sectional prejudices, although 
I hope not many of us. That time ought long ago to have 
gone by; but if justice is to be done to the humble claimant, 
as well as all others, Congress is going eventually to devise 
a system whereby these claims may be judicially passed 
upon. They can not be judicially passed upon here with a 
hundred or a half hundred men sitting here, most of them 
not knowing anything about the facts in the case. You 
can not do it judicially. They ought to be passed upon 
judicially. You may have small courts of some kind or- 
ganized for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] of- 
fered a very useful bill at one time upon that question, and 
some time this House and Congress are going to devise 
and carry through a policy in which the House can go on and 
legislate on large national matters. This is not legislation. 
It is carrying out a work that ought to be the work of judges 
or of juries. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman has referred to my ef- 
forts to change or revolutionize the system of handling these 
claims. I think the Members will recollect that my efforts, 
extending over a period of 10 years, have materially changed 
the method of settling claims. 

In 1921 or 1922 the so-called Underhill small claims bill 
was passed, and that has taken out of the jurisdiction of 
Congress something like 1,200 or 1,500 bills a year. They 
are all small bills, less than $1,000. Twice this House has 
passed what is known as the Underhill claims bill. Twice 
it has gone elsewhere and twice a species of patronage has 
been so strong as to defeat the proposition. 

I am not criticizing the Committee on War Claims. I 
tried to pay them a compliment, and I am the last man in 
this House, being a native son of Virginia 
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Mr. HOOPER. We thought the gentleman came from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am the last man in this House who 
would raise a question of partisanship or of sectionalism. 
I simply want a policy established in the Congress, particu- 
larly in this House, whereby everyone may be treated alike. 
I think when you choose one or two bills and report them 
favorably and turn down a score of other bills perhaps of 
equal merit, and you go back for so many years that you 
can not get the exact facts, you are making a mistake. 
What has come to my attention repeatedly in the last 10 
years is the fact that there are many men in the city of 
Washington who are using their professional positions in 
order to chisel something out of the Government. That is 
the difficulty in taking up these old claims and trying to put 
them through Congress. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman’s speech has gotten snarled 
up with mine, and my time has about expired. 

I want to reiterate in conclusion what I have said already 
that Iam not unduly criticizing any person. I realize the 
difficulties with which we are confronted when we try to 
grapple with thousands and thousands of claims against this 
Government. I appreciate the work that other men are 
doing in the studying of these claims, but if this Nation is 
to bring about the one thing that a nation is made for, the 
doing of equal and exact justice between man and man and 
man and the Government, the time must come when we 
will handle these claims so that every man will feel he has 
had his day in court, not where he may be subject to 
captious criticism, or too little study of the case before 
him, but where a court may act judicially, whereas we so 
often act injudicially. LApplause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question to keep the record straight? 

Mr. HOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] if his main Underhill claims bill 
did not die with a pocket veto? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The history of that might as well be 
gone into now ar at any time. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I do not think so. Regular 
order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is only fair, in view of the 
castigation that has been leveled by the gentleman from 
Michigan, that the gentleman from Massachusetts be al- 
lowed to reply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Regular order has been de- 
manded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. H they are not going to be fair and 
give me an opportunity to speak, I object. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOOPER]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
had 10 minutes. I refuse his courteous contribution of one 
minute. I object. 

JOSEPH G. GRISSOM 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3005), to carry out 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Joseph G. 
Grissom. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is to pay Mr. Grissom for twelve and a half months 
pay as a second lieutenant, and the War Department report 
indicates that this man was not a second lieutenant, but a 
private. 

Mr. HOOPER. Permit me to say to the gentleman that 
the report of the War Department in this case indicates that 
the matter was peculiarly complicated, as far as this man’s 
compensation was concerned. There is no question about 
that. It was a complicated and peculiar situation, but the 
man appears to have been acting in the capacity of a second 
lieutenant, and if that is true, he would be entitled to the 
pay. 

May I take the gentleman’s time for just a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
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Mr. HOOPER. I want to say to gentlemen of the House 
that when the gentleman from Wisconsin accuses me of 
castigating him in the remarks I made here he is doing both 
himself and me an injustice. I believe I paid a tribute to 
the real usefulness of the gentleman from Wisconsin, who 
is one of the hardest workers in this House. It is true that 
a year ago, when some of these matters came up, I had 
what we sometimes call on the street a “run-in” with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, which I have regretted since 
that time. I did not know him at that time. As the gen- 
tleman was consuming about nine-tenths of the time of the 
House I considered he was taking too much time, but now 
if he consumes nineteen-twentieths of the time, I would 
still think that the gentleman is a very capable and very 
high-grade Congressman, and that what he does here is 
dictated by the very best wishes, the very best ideals, and 
the very best desire to serve. 

I think it is true, however, that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin at times must have to go hastily over 10 or 15 of these 
cases, where there are 1,000 pages or 500 pages of testi- 
mony in each of them and that it must be difficult for him at 
times to follow all of the great legislation of the House and 
what is going on throughout the country, as well as reading 
such detailed evidence. But he is a useful man and he is ¢ 
useful Congressman. I did not mean to castigate him. II 
he feels he has been castigated I withdraw whatever remarks 
he feels tended in that direction, and if he goes ahead and 
objects to these bills I will be just as friendly with him to- 
morrow as I am now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that the word “ castigating ” 
was rather strong language. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman used it in a Pickwickian 
sense, [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. No, no. On the floor of the House I 
rarely indulge in Pickwickian humor. But I wish to say, as 
a basis for my objection to these old war claims, that the 
Committee on War Claims, under the leadership of Mr. 
BERTRAND SNELL, now chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
more than 12 years ago adopted the rule that they would 
not consider any of these old hoary claims. If they had 
wanted to do so, they could have gone to a consideration of 
the French spoliation claims. I recall in 1911 one of the 


greatest filibusters ever waged in this House, under the 


leadership of James R. Mann, a filibuster which ran for 48 
hours against an attempt to put through the old French 
spoliation claims. There may be some claim attorneys on 
the outside who favor the resurrection of these claims, but 
I say that some time or other Congress must stop in its 
consideration of these stale claims, and when the Committee 
on War Claims 12 years ago made that their rule—and only 
changed it in the present Congress—I think that old policy 
should be adhered to, and that is the basis for my objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. MANLOVE, This happens to be a bill I have intro- 
duced, and although it may appear like an old claim to the 
membership of the House 

Mr. COLLINS. That is not my objection to it. My objec- 
tion to it i 

Mr. MANLOVE. May I say it is a new claim as far as 
these good old people are concerned, because they have been 
carrying in their hearts all these years the hope—— 

Mr. COLLINS. That is not what I am trying to ascer- 

tain. 
Mr. MANLOVE. The matter was referred to the Court of 
Claims and a favorable decision was rendered. The report 
was made to the Treasury Department instead of to the 
War Department, and that is the reason the War Depart- 
ment is not in the position to submit a favorable report, 
but the War Department has not made an unfavorable 
report. 

Mr. COLLINS. The only question I want the gentleman 
to answer is whether or not this man was a private, as the 
record indicates, or was he a second lieutenant? The War 
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Department says he was a private, and yet the gentleman is 
asking this Congress to say by legislative enactment that he 
was a second lieutenant when the records of the War De- 
partment show that he was a private. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I do not know that they say that, but, 
anyway, the question was submitted to the Court of Claims; 
evidence was presented in the Court of Claims and the 
finding was that he was acting as lieutenant in the absence, 
as my recollection serves me, of the officer in command, and 
that during that time he was serving in the capacity of 
lieutenant and captain, and was mustered out as captain. 

Mr. COLLINS. Can the gentleman show me where that 
appears in this report? 

Mr. MANLOVE. I am sorry it does not appear in the 
report which is rather short, but my friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hooper], had this bill in charge and I 
am sure he will verify my statement. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think the statement of the gentleman is 
accurate, as I understand it, I will say to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MANLOVE. We read the report of the Court of 
Claims before the committee and it was not passed over 
lightly, but was discussed. My friend the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare] I remember, went into it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hooper] tell me that the Court of Claims has held that 
this man at that time was a second lieutenant? 

Mr. HOOPER. I notice what is stated in the report here. 
I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi that until to- 
night I had not had a chance to examine the matter for 
some time. I notice the report says “nothing has been 
found of record in the War Department to show the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims in this case,” but to the best 
of my recollection, without having the hearings on the case 
before me, we had testimony that convinced the committee 
that the matter had been adjudicated by the Court of 
Claims. I have not looked at the report since a year or so 
ago, but to the best of my recollection I would say that 
the matter had been determined judicially and a determi- 
nation of facts made. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. Les. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Did the committee ask for that report 
from the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. HOOPER. I can not recall that at this time. I am 
giving you the best of my recollection about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. If this man was a second lieutenant, why 
would not that knowledge be in the possession of the War 
Department? The War Department winds up its report by 
saying: 

I hesitate to make any recommendation or comment on it fur- 


ther than to say that Mr. Grissom can not be recognized by this 
department under existing law as second lieutenant. 


Mr. HOOPER. If the gentleman will allow me to reply 
to that very briefly, I understand the force of the question 
the gentleman has asked me and I understand the force of 
what is stated here. The gentleman will remember, how- 
ever, that the Secretary of War does not commit himself 
absolutely upon that, and the gentleman will remember 
that these claims which we handle in the War Claims Com- 
mittee are not legal claims. They are equitable claims; they 
are moral claims, 

If there was a strictly legal claim here, it would appear 
of record that this man actually was a second lieutenant; 
his record would be before us and there would be no question 
about it here; but the War Claims Committee, the same as 
the Claims Committee to some extent, is a committee which 
deals with equity rather than with the rigid rules of the law, 
and it is when a moral claim rises out of a set of circum- 
stances such as are detailed here, which we thought con- 
stituted a moral claim, that a person comes into the War 
Claims Committee to ask for relief. If it were a legal claim 
it would not be there. If it is a moral claim, or an equitable 
claim, it has a right to be there. 
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Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will tell me that the 
Court of Claims has held that this man was a second lieu- 
tenant at that time, then I have no objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. I am telling the gentleman, as I did be- 
fore, with no facts before me now, that it is my best recol- 
lection that in the proof we had it was shown that the Court 
of Claims had judicially determined that fact. I do not 
want to state a fact to which I could not swear here on the 
floor, but to the best of my recollection that is the situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the War Claims Committee, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gen- 
tleman is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I want to say to the Members 
of the House that I went upon the War Claims Committee 
12 years ago. We had at that time a rule providing that no 
claim prior to the Spanish-American War should be favor- 
ably reported by that committee. We continued under that 
rule until the Seventieth Congress, when you had a field day 
here one day, when everybody abused the War Claims Com- 
mittee because it was stated we would not consider just 
claims because they were old, claims growing out of the Civil 
War. This attracted the attention of some new members 
of my committee, and when the committee met they insisted 
upon considering Civil War claims. 

I then appointed a chairman and a committee for the 
special purpose of going into Civil War claims, and they 
certainly have given a lot of time and service to such 
claims. At the end of that Congress they came in and said, 
We have done our best, and the House has refused to pass 
the bills, and we ask to go back to the old rule,” and the 
rule of our committee now is “that no claim prior to the 
Spanish-American War shall be reported favorably.” 

I want to say just one thing further: Every claim that 
comes out of the War Claims Committee first goes to a 
special committee that holds hearings and, after consider- 
ing the facts, makes a report to the full committee, when 
full consideration is had before any bill is reported to this 
House. For several years the War Claims Committee has 
had referred to it by this House over $200,000,000 in claims 
during each session of Congress, and the record shows that 
we have never reported favorably over 1 per cent of such 
claims in any session. 

I therefore feel that I am justified in saying the Com- 
mittee on War Claims is duly zealous in safeguarding the 
interests of the taxpayers of the country. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read’ the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Joseph G. Grissom, 
widow of Joseph G. Grissom, late second lieutenant, Company H, 
One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$1,208.19, being for 1244 months’ extra pay proper of his grade in 
the volunteer service, due him at the time of his honorable dis- 
charge. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
I notice the bill differs from the record in the report, the 
man’s name being stated in the report as Joseph C. Grissom, 
while the bill carries the name Joseph G. Grissom. I offer 
an amendment to the title, where the name first appears, 
striking out the letter G and inserting in lieu thereof the 
letter “C”; and also throughout the bill the same amend- 
ment changing the letter G” to the letter C.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
is amended by substituting the letter C“ for the letter 
“ G” in lines 5 and 6 of the bill, and also in the title. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


1931 
: CAPT. ROGER H. YOUNG 
The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 8345), for the relief of 
Capt. Roger H. Young. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 
NEW YORK MARINE co. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 915), for the relief of 
the New York Marine Co. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Claims how much the total claim is of the New York 
Marine Co.? 

Mr. IRWIN. One thousand two hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars and one cent. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is already legislation which 
would care for this up to $1,000. Is it not the opinion of the 
gentleman that it would cost the Marine Co. over $200 to 
take it to the Court of Claims, and cost the Government 
considerably over that to adjudicate the difference of $200? 

Mr. IRWIN. We did not take that into consideration. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Would the gentleman object to an 
amendment on page 2, line 3, after the word “United 
States,” to insert the words “not to exceed $1,250” ? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will accept that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did I understand the chairman of the 
committee to agree that there should be a limitation? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are going to submit it to the court 
and say that under no circumstances can they render judg- 
ment for more than $1,216.01. Why not provide in the bill, 
without sending it to the admiralty court, allowing the 
amount that the department says should be paid, eleven 
hundred and some odd dollars? That would save at least 
$1,000 in expenses to the Government. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let us change the bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman from New York who intro- 
duced the original bill has introduced another bill, H. R. 
9575, which does not send it to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just let us substitute that bill and limit 
it to the $1,182 which was found to be due. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill H. R. 9575 
be substituted for this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. For the information of the House, I 
will say that this bill, H. R. 9575, meets all the objections 
that could be offered against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And would save the Government thou- 
sands of dollars, because, besides saving expenses, the court 
of admiralty might allow a large sum. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand the Claims Committee has on file an 
admission by the Government of the liability on the part 
of the Government, which liability includes the amount of 
damages as provided in the substitute bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; we have a report from the department 
to that effect. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the report from the 
department admit a liability on the part of the Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and they recommend that amount 
to be paid. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Do they make that direct 
recommendation or do they recommend that the bill first 
introduced providing for sending the case to the Court of 
Claims be passed? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; they recommend $1,182 be paid; our 
allowing such amount now, rather than send the bill to a court 
of admiralty, will save the Government thousands of dollars. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will not object if you will 
accept an amendment providing a limit on attorney’s fees. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There are no attorneys in it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. You never can tell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Committee on Claims to prefer a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. Will the gentleman state it? 

Mr. IRWIN. I ask unanimous consent to substitute the 
bill H. R. 9575 for the bill H. R. 915. 
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Mr. BLANTON. That is the proper action to take and 
will save much money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Committee on Claims will be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9575, which bill will be consid- 
ered in lieu of H. R. 915, now before the House. The Clerk 
will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,216.01, and that the said sum be paid to the New York 

e Co. as just compensation and in full settlement and satis- 
faction of its and loss incurred and suffered by the 
sinking of its barge Liberty, on December 1, 1924, by the Coast 
Guard cutter Manhattan. 

Mr. BLANTON. To carry out the understanding between 
the Members of the House, I move to strike out the sum of 
$1,216.01 stated in the bill and insert $1,182 which the 
department recommends to be paid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 5, strike out 
“ $1,216.01” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,182.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: At the end 


of the bill insert: 
“ Provided, That no of the amount appropriated in this 


act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 915 was laid on the table. 


DOUGLAS B. ESTEY 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3697), for the relief 
of Douglas B. Estey. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MARY MURNANE 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 7870), for the relief 
of Mary Murnane. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill as introduced is for the sum of $10,000. The 
committee has offered an amendment reducing that sum to 
$109. Have we any assurance from the chairman of the 
committee that in the closing hours of this Congress there 
will not be sent back from another body this same bill with 
the sum raised back to $10,000? 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. I intend to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment increasing the sum of $109 to $609. 
That was an inadvertence, a mistake, upon the part of the 
clerk. The doctor bills and the actual expenses amounted 
to $109. There was a permanent injury to the wrist and 
also the ankle. The subcommittee in going over the matter 
recommended that $500 be given for the permanent injury 
plus the $109 for the actual expenses. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the distinguished gentleman made 
his report on this bill to the House, not only in the bill but 
also in his report he says in line 4 to strike out $10,000 
and insert 8109 — 

Mr. IRWIN. It was an error on the part of the clerk 
in making the report. This was reconsidered and it was 
agreed by the committee to pay $609. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The same objection I raise would apply 


to the $609. Can the gentleman assure us—he will be 
one of the conferees—that another body will not run over 
him and put back that $10,000? 

Mr. IRWIN. I assure the gentleman that I will do the 
best I can to hold it to $609. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman assure us that will 
be done? 

Mr. IRWIN. As far as I am concerned it will be. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because we are going to be in the clos- 
ing hours of Congress very soon. 

Mr. IRWIN. As far as I am concerned, I agree that it 
will be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that assurance, I shall not object, 
for I shall be on the floor to help the gentleman keep the 
amount from being raised. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 


he is hereby, authorized to pay the sum of $10,000 to Mary Mur- 


nane, of New Haven, Conn., in compensation for injuries sus- 


tained January 19, 1926, in the on. of New Haven, Conn., when 
struck by a United States Post Office Department motor vehicle. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 4, after the word “authorized,” insert the words “and 

directed," and in the same line, after the word “pay,” insert 

Rit of any money in the geste not otherwise appropriated, 
and in full settlement against the Government. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
remaining amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 6, strike out “ $10,000,” and insert “ $109.” 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the commit- 
tee amendment by striking out 5109,“ and inserting “ $609.” 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed 
to, and the committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any pono violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and apan con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 5917), for the relief 
of certain newspapers for advertising services rendered the 
Public Health Service of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 7783), for the relief 
of the University of Kansas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for me to make a statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER] 
is confined to his bed by sickness. I wonder if there is some 
parliamentary way by which I could ask unanimous consent 
to have this bill remain on the calendar, without objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It remains on the calendar 
in any event. 
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Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman from Texas withhold 
his objection to it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it ought to pass to-night. 

Mr. HOOPER. It would not pass under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would not object to it remaining on 
the calendar, but that is the effect which the objection has. 

Mr. HOOPER. Even after objection, it remains on the 
calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. It retains its place on the calendar. 

Mr. HOOPER. It retains its place on the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. I object because I think a 
bill of $20,000 should not pass now. 

I object for to-night, Mr. Speaker. 


ARTHUR L. HACYKELL 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 658), for the relief 
of Arthur L. Hacykell. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man understands that it is proposed that Congress promote 
this naval officer. 

Mr. SWING. Yes; and I want to explain briefly the facts 
which I feel justify it. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
which very seldom moves to take a matter out of the hands 
of the Navy Department—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. We have 50 such bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. SWING. The Committee on Naval Affairs has twice 
considered this matter. This is the third time they have 
recommended the passage of this bill. Two previous Houses 
passed the bill. The reasons in support of the bill are these: 
On July 12, 1921, Congress passed a law which provided that 
those who were suffering from disabilities incurred in line 
of duty—this was immediately following the war—could ap- 
ply and be examined, and if they had permanent disabilities 
they could be retired in the rank and grade in which they 
were then serving. That law was limited to a period of 90 
days in which to make applications. During that time this 
lieutenant made his application, but no action was taken 
upon it. I want that to be understood. He made his appli- 
cation in August, 1921, within the 90-day period, and was 
entitled to retirement in the rank asked for here if he at 
that time had a permanent disability incurred in line of 
duty. 

Now, in March, 1920, he had been examined and they held 
at that time that he did not have a permanent disability, 
because they thought—that is, they hoped—the disability he 
had could be cured by an operation. They sent him to a 
naval hospital and he was operated upon, but the operation 
was not a success and he continued to have this disability. 
In December, 1921, by the operation of law, his title as lieu- 
tenant was taken away from him and he went back to ma- 
chinist. During the war he had been so physically fit and 
had performed his duties so well that he was promoted from 
ensign to lieutenant, junior grade, and from lieutenant, 
junior grade, to lieutenant, and performed the duties satis- 
factorily in all positions. But in March, 1922, after he had 
fallen back to the rank of mechanic, they then looked over 
his medical history and then said he was permanently and 
totally disabled for identically the same disability which in 
March, 1920, they thought would only be temporary and 
which they hoped to remove by an operation, but which 
their best skill was unable to relieve him of. So, as a matter 
of fact, looking back on it, we now know that in August, 1921, 
at the time he made his application for retirement, he had 
this same disability, and it was permanent and he ought to 
have been retired, but they took no action. : 

They neither approved nor denied his application. They 
just let it lie there until the 90 days expired, and then, 
after he had fallen back to the rank of mechanic, they 
then retired him in the lesser grade. There is a sort of feel- 
ing in the Committee on Naval Affairs, although I am not 
a member of it, but there is a feeling there, and the rea- 
son they have reported this bill is, that they felt this man 
had not had a square deal. The Navy doctors first said it 
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was a temporary disability, and then, after he had lost his 
rank as lieutenant, they said it was permanent. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think Congress is qualified to 
determine whether this or any of these other men and 
officers are entitled to promotion. 

Mr. SWING. The department has said he ought to be 
promoted. If the gentleman will read the report, they list 
eight men whom they say ought to be retired at their war- 
time rank. The only difference between the committee 
and the department is the department says these eight men 
ought to be retired en bloc, and the committee has re- 
ported bills out individually, saying that each ought to be 
passed upon separately upon its own merits, so that the 
department and the committee are both in accord that 
there is merit in this case, and the only difficulty is in 
regard to the modus operandi. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The 
Acting Secretary of the Navy winds up his report by saying: 
“In view of the foregoing, the Navy Department recom- 
mends against the enactment of the bill.” 

Mr. SWING. That is true, but on page 2 you will find 
Lieutenant Hacykell’s name among those listed as officers 
probably entitled to the benefits of this kind of legislation. 

Mr. COLLINS, I will have to follow in this instance the 
recommendation of the department. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
CHIEF PHARMACIST LAURENCE eal SCHETKY, UNITED STATES 

NA 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1050), providing for 
the promotion of Chief Pharmacist Laurence Oliphant 
Schetky, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, Medical Corps, on the retired list of the Navy. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF COBB, BLASDELL & CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 761), for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Cobb, Blasdell & Co. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been before 
Congress for a long time, and I will object consistently. 

‘ Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman reserve his objec- 
ion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I admit this is a war claim, but it is a 
meritorious claim, 

The War Department, if the gentleman will notice, does 
not report against it. It states that since the case was first 
tried, when sufficient evidence was not produced, additional 
evidence has been produced, and as much as to say that if 
it was brought before the Court of Claims again favorable 
consideration could be given to it. I trust the gentleman 
will not object to it, as the bill merely provided for the 
sending of the case to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This claim was passed upon adversely 
in 1883 when the facts were fresh and when the claimant 
could present them and the Government could present them. 
Now, at this late day it is unearthed, when the testimony is 
stale and hoary, and they want to have it revived, of whom 
I do not know, whether for the benefit of a claim agent or 
somebody else. 

Mr. CANFIELD. A claim agent has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. i 


JAMES GLOVER 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 6545), for the relief 
of the estate of James Glover, deceased. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin and Mr. BLANTON objected. 


CHARLES ROBERT O'LEARY 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1449), for the relief 
of Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, United States Navy. 
There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Paymaster Charles Robert 
O'Leary, United States Navy, shall be regarded as having been 
promoted to the rank of pay inspector in the United States Navy 
on the 11th day of January, 1918: Provided, That said Paymaster 
Charles Robert O'Leary shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, by examination, his mental, moral, physical, 
and professional qualifications to perform all the duties of said 
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grade: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed 
to entitle Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, United States Navy, 
to poy back pay, allowance, or other emoluments in this permanent 
rank. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

FRANCIS LEO SHEA 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1798), for the relief 
of Francis Leo Shea. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

RUSSEL H. LINDSAY 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 4763), for the relief 
of Russel H. Lindsay. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the department recom- 
mends against this bill, and I object. 
RAYMOND NELSON HICKMAN 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1122), for the relief 
of Raymond Nelson Hickman. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


T. G. ROBERTS 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 5151), for the relief 
of T. G. Roberts, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the department recommends 
against this bill, and I object. 


JOLIET NATIONAL BANK 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3680), for the relief of 
Joliet National Bank, Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, and 
H. William, John J., Edward F., and Ellen C. Sharpe. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to give the gentleman from Georgia an opportunity 
to show that this $50,000 ought to be taken out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, there is attached to the report 
of the committee to which this bill was referred a statement 
furnished by the War Department which recommends 
against the adoption of the measure. The basis of the find- 
ing of the War Department is that the party pressing this 
measure made a false statement, that is, his statement be- 
fore the War Department was in conflict with the statement 
made before a different department and, therefore, their 
finding is unfavorable. 

I want to make this observation, Mr. Speaker: While I 
was not a member of the committee and am not a member 
of the committee, Mr. Srnciarr is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee reporting on this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman any personal knowl- 
edge about this $50,000? 

Mr. COX. I happen to know that there was evidence 
submitted to the committee which substantiated the fact 
that these expenditures were made by the claimant under 
an order issued by an authorized agent of the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. I listened to the gentleman’s very able 
law argument the other day, and he believes in upholding 
the law. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The department says there is no legal 
ground for paying this $50,000. 

Mr. COX. Let me make this observation: If claims that 
are brought to this Congress depended upon favorable re- 
ports from different departments, much injustice would be 
done to claimants, this being their only recourse in getting 
an adjudication of their claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not the departments very careless 
and very liberal usually? 

Mr. COX. I think not, sir; and permit this statement, 
if you please: There have been certain indictments lodged 
against different committees of this House, not by yourself, 
which I think are wholly unjustifiable. The committees of 
this House are the agents of this House, and if there is a 
finding of anybody that ought to have standing with the 
House it is the finding of their agents who are charged with 
the specific duty of making an investigation and rendering 
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a finding on matters of this character. 
man will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to my friend that when 
I was on the Claims Committee, by a vote of 20 to 1, they 
reported the $100,000,000 Sevier heirs bill, to take $100,000,- 
000 out of the Treasury to pay that old Sevier heirs claim. 
When the matter was finally brought up on the floor and 
thrashed out, the House turned it down; so that commit- 
tees do sometimes make mistakes, and for the present I shall 
be forced to object. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit one more observa- 
tion? I wish to direct the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that this bill has been before this same committee of this 
Congress, and with a favorable finding upon it the bill 
passed both Houses of Congress but received a pocket veto 
by the President. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is such a delightful col- 
league that I hate to object. 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman will not object to this 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I feel that I must object. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


I hope the gentle- 


THOMAS CARROLL 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 485), for the relief 
of Thomas Carroll. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws Thomas Carroll shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged on July 1, 1901, from the mili- 

service of the United States in Company M, Forty-seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 


JOHN H. LAFITTE 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 500) for the relief of 
John H. LaFitte. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I reserve it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to say to the gentleman there 
are quite a number of facts not contained in this short re- 
port that should have gone into the report. I believe if the 
gentleman had them explained to him, he would not object 
to the bill. 

In the first place, Captain LaFitte served during the whole 
period of the emergency and absolutely qualified except that 
after this service he was requested, largely because of being 
a student of The Citadel at Charleston, S. C., to enter the 
Regular Army. He did this and resigned to go back to 
school, and I have a letter here from Colonel Ijams, of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, saying that this party qualifies and would 
come under the emergency act. As a matter of fact, when 
the emergency act passed the Congress some time ago Cap- 
tain LaFitte was in the Recorp as one who would benefit 
from such legislation, but because of a technical decision on 
the part of the comptroller, inasmuch as he served in the 
Regular Army afterwards, they state he does not come within 
the act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The record discloses that he retired vol- 
untarily, and having retired voluntarily from the Army he 
now wishes to be the recipient of some of the beneficences 
of this act. There are hundreds of such cases. 

Mr. FULMER. I will state to the gentleman that the 
facts will show he did resign purposely to continue his 
education, and only entered the Regular Army on request, 
because of his efficiency and because of having taken the 
course at The Citadel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After having resigned, why should he 
then seek to have the benefit of retirement, himself having 
determined the policy he would follow? 
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Mr.. FULMER. He resigned from the Regular Army. 
They plainly state that he qualifies but just because he 
entered and served in the Regular Army 

Mr. STAFFORD. My friend will realize that if we allow 
this bill to pass there would be a thousand cases that could 
be the basis for a claim of this character. 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
I think this is the only case of this kind. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In a letter that we received from this man 
he states that H. R. 500 merely gives him a chance to have 
his retirement claim adjudicated by the proper authorities 
by removing the barrier contained in the ruling of the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is he is now receiving com- 
pensation and he wants to get higher rating than he would 
otherwise be entitled to. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to say to the gentleman that 
when this bill was up some time ago during the last session, 
I was the one that objected to it. I have had considerable 
correspondence with Mr. LaFitte and I have letters here 
that convince me this is a proper and a just claim. I am 
sorry the report is not complete enough to give the gentle- 
man sufficient information, but there is a lot of additional 
information which he has furnished by correspondence. I 
satisfied myself that it is a just claim and for that reason 
decided not to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the meantime I will take advantage 
of this occasion to examine the correspondence, but from 
my present examination of the case I feel constrained to 
object for the present. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

LANDON RANDOLPH MASON 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 602), authorizing the 
President to issue an appropriate commission and honorable 
discharge to Landon Randolph Mason. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin and Mr. PATTERSON 
objected. 

ORVILLE D. DAILEY 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1108), for the relief 
of Orville D. Bailey. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to say to my friend, if he, 
expects me to take the laboring oar in this matter, that I 
think this has the same merit as when we had the bill up 
before. I have discussed the matter with my friend since 
then; I do not know whether he remembers it or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the act passed last session 
whereby we reduced the number of days for Spanish- 
American War veterans to obtain a pension, why is there any 
necessity of changing the record so that this soldier would 
be given the benefit of a 90-day service? 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman’s question is a forcible one. 
That is the lame point in this case. Here is the proposition: 
This soldier was a young man attendant upon college, a 
young farm boy, and he went over and offered himself for 
enlistment. He was told by the recruiting officer to come 
back on a certain day. He comes back at that time and 
finds that the quota has been completed and he is one man 
too late. He was told to come back another day, and he 
comes back another time and enters the Army and serves 
faithfully as a volunteer 82 days. 

Without any action on his part whatever, one day he gets 
notice that he is to report home. He goes home—he does 


not know why they sent for him, but he went home—and 
then found that his Congressman, who represented the same 
district that I now represent—one of the most distinguished 
Congressmen that ever sat in this House, the Hon. Charles H. 
Grosvenor 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember him well. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Grosvenor, at the instigation of some 
active fellows in the Ohio University, got in touch with the 
War Department and had the young man report back 
home so that he might engage in football games. 

Mr. STA FORD. The gentleman has not answered the 
query that I put to him, Why under the law that we passed 
last session is it necessary to change the record? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am coming to that. The gentleman 
assumes that there is nothing involved in this bill but the 
basis for a pension. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should be surprised if there was any 
other purpose. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is not the real purpose of the bill. 
He feels that he enlisted as a soldier, then he went off with 
the other boys, that they came back and had a 90-day serv- 
ice, and he feels that he is entitled to a 90-day service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He got his honorable discharge? 

Mr. JENKINS. He never made any application for a 
pension. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But he has a pensionable status. 

Mr. JENKINS. He maintains that he ought to have a 
90-day service. He was entitled to it and was robbed of 
that honor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think that the Military Affairs 
Committee would have reported this bill except to give him 
a pensionable status. He has it under the general law 
passed at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. JENKINS. That was not the motive that actuated 
the committee at all. Brigadier General Bridges, in a letter 
which you will find in the report, says that he was honorably 
discharged on September 6, 1898, in compliance with tele- 
graphic instructions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. You have no evidence that 
he was not discharged upon his own request except his own 
affidavit? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; here is a letter from Brigadier Gen- 
eral Bridges that I have just read. He says he was hon- 
orably discharged in compliance with telegraphic instruc- 
tions from the War Department. That carries out my 
assertion. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How does the gentleman 
know that the letter does not directly or indirectly indicate 
that a request for a discharge came from this man? 

Mr. JENKINS. This is a report. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This does not show that the 
man did not request the discharge to go back and play foot- 
ball. The only evidence you have in the committee’s report 
ary beneficiary’s own affidavit. 

. JENKINS. The gentleman can not hold me respon- 
sible for the report. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Has the gentleman any ad- 
ditional evidence besides the man’s own affidavit to indi- 
cate that he was not responsible for his discharge? 

Mr. JENKINS. I have an abundance of information and 
an abundance of proof. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What corroborative evi- 
dence has the gentleman that the letter he has just read 
from Bridges does contain, directly or indirectly, any cor- 
roborative evidence that this man did not request his own 
discharge through his Congressman? 

Mr. JENKINS. This letter by the Acting Adjutant Gen- 
eral is in response to inquiries of the same kind the gen- 
tleman is asking. / 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In what portion of that let- 
ter can you read invisible words which would indicate that 
the man did not make the request for the discharge himself? 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman knows that one can not 
have every possible supposititious proposition that the fertile 
brain of the gentleman from Wisconsin can think of in one 
short letter. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I believe in all seriousness 
that a man who got out of the Army during the war in 
order to play football should not receive the same kind of 


a discharge as a man who remained in the service, unless 
he can furnish some corroborative evidence to substantiate 
the beneficiary’s own statement. 

Mr. JENKINS. What would the gentleman think of this 
proposition. Where a man is in the Army and he is re- 
leased from the Army without any initiative on his own 
part, for no other purpose than a trifling thing like play- 
ing football, and he is not responsible for it, and he was 
discharged for no other reason than that, does not the 
gentleman think that he is entitled to claim that he ought 
to be allowed to stay there and get the full 90 days’ service? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes; but with all respect 
to the gentleman, the gentleman has not produced suffi- 
cient evidence to indicate that the man was not discharged 
on his own request through the action of his Congressman. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ALEXANDER C. DOYLE 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1430), for the relief 
of Capt. Alexander C. Doyle. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I notice that the charge against this man was 
padding the pay rolls. Has the gentleman sufficient evi- 
dence to show that he did not do that? I know that he was 
cleared by a court-martial, but was the evidence brought 
out to show that he did not do it? I object. 


JOHN D. O'CONNELL 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 1432), for the relief 
of John D. O’Connell, first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps. 
There being no objection, the bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John D. O'Connell, first lieutenant, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, a sum not exceeding 
$1,024.12, representing the amount of deductions during the 
months from November, 1927, to date, from his pay as first 
lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, this amount 
representing money stolen from the United States Government 
for which he was responsible. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2699), to authorize an 
appropriation to cover damages to an automobile of William 
H. Baldwin. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum not to exceed 
$212.15 to reimburse William H. Baldwin for damages to his auto- 
mobile while traveling under orders as an employee of the Engi- 
neer Department, United States Army, November 8 to 11, 1927, 
on duty relating to the floods then prevailing in the vicinity of 
Ludlow, Vt. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PHILIP A. SCHOLL 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2730), for the relief 
of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, Finance Department, United States 
Army. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit 
the account of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, Finance Department, United 
States Army, on account of the loss of public funds for which 
he was responsible amounting to $225.22, and which represents 
payments made in good faith to enlisted men of the Regular 
Army, and are now determined to have been erroneous; the en- 
listed men so paid are no longer in the service of the United 
States, and collection from them after numerous attempts has 
failed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT J. BURTON 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3282), to provide for 
appointing Robert J. Burton, a former field clerk, Quarter- 
master Corps, a warrant officer, United States Army. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

SAMUEL J. D. MARSHALL 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3723), for the relief 
of Samuel J. D. Marshall. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 
and ought not to be passed. 

LOUIS VAUTHIER AND FRANCIS DOHS 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 4643), for the relief 
of Louis Vauthier and Francis Dohs. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


HENRY E. WILLIAMS 
The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 5956), for the relief 
of Henry E. Williams. 
Mr. COLLINS. I object. 
OLIVER ELLISON 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 6090), for the relief 
of Oliver Ellison. 
There being no objection, the bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon 3 discharged 
soldiers Oliver Ellison, who served in Troop H, Eighth ent 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held "and considered to 
have been honorably from the service of the United 


This bill appropriates $49,112 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EDWARD A. BURKETT 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 487), for the relief 
of Edward A. Burkett. 

There being no objection the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
saaa Edward A. Burkett, who was a member of Company L, 

ifth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
1 held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States: That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be hela to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

After the words “ United States,” on page 1, line 8, insert “ May 
31, 1899.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FIRST LIEUT. FRANK Z. PIRKEY 


The Clerk read the next bill (H. R. 553), for the relief of 
First Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey. 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
GEORGE CALDWELL 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 656), for the relief of 
George Caldwell. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. SWING. This bill is from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The other bill to which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi objected was from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
I would like to try out my friend from Mississippi on the 
military side, because I think he may be more sympathetic 
with the decisions of the Committee on Military Affairs than 
he may be with the decision of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Capt. George Caldwell was one of the outstanding heroes 
of the war. He was awarded the silver star for citation by 
General Pershing. He was awarded the French croix de 
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guerre with a bronze star by a general of the French Army. 
He was recommended for the distinguished-service medal of 
our country. In all, he gave this country 25 years of the 
best service of his life. When the war broke out he was 
then serving in the capacity of ordnance sergeant. If he 
had been permitted to continue as ordnance sergeant, at 
the end of his 25 years he could have been retired with 
pay, based on longevity which he was entitled to, of $138 
per month. However, his country said, in our great crisis, 
We call upon you to perform some other duties. We want 
you to act as a second lieutenant.” He acted as a second 
lieutenant. His country said, We want you to perform 
still other services. We want you to perform the duties of 
first lieutenant.” He performed the duties of first lieu- 
tenant. His Government said to him, “We want you to 
perform the duties of captain.” He performed the duties 
of captain; and then, when he had given everything he had 
to give, when he had aided in ending the crisis in which our 
country was engaged, we passed a law—and no general rule 
can do justice to everybody; there are always some injus- 
tices and the injustices ought to be corrected—we provided 
by that law that where a man had more than 20 years’ 
service and less than 10 years’ commissioned service, he 
should draw the retired pay of warrant officer. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the gentleman thinks we ought to 
make an exception to that rule in this case? 

Mr. SWING. Les, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the War Department thinks we ought 
not to make such an exception. 

Mr. SWING. I know; but I am asking the gentleman to 
do his own thinking and not accept the ideas of the War 
Department. Here is a man who was in a way to draw $138 
a month, and because the Government exercised the power 
which it had, because it reached down and took him out of 
the position of ordnance sergeant and made him a second 
lieutenant, made him a first lieutenant, made him a captain, 
and then, through our own acts here we retire him with only 
$85 a month, when, if left alone, he would have been en- 
titled to retire as ordnance sergeant at $138 a month. I ask 
you, I ask all of you, whether that is a fair, square deal under 
the circumstances? 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman understands I have ob- 
jected to all of these congressional promotions for officers 
in the Army and Navy. I think the department is better 
able to judge their qualifications than the Congress. We 
should let them make promotions. We do not know all the 
facts and can not. 

Mr. SWING. Oh, we have promoted Rear Admiral Byrd; 
we have promoted Colonel Lindbergh; we promote people 
right along. We do anything we want to if it appeals to 
as right, and I ask the gentleman from Mississippi to : 
sider this man’s service and to do him justice. Through no 
choice of his own he is punished because he had outstanding 
ability which caused our Government to use him as a sec- 
ond lieutenant, as a first lieutenant, and then as a captain. 

Mr. COLLINS. I want to say I do not believe in con- 
gressional promotions. I believe the department should be 
left to determine promotions, and therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

LAWRENCE FISHER 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2732), to correct the 
military record of Lawrence Fisher. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject, to state that since we passed an amendment to the 
Spanish-American War pension act there is no necessity 
for this bill. Therefore, I object. 


THOMAS A. M’GUIRK 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 3521), for the relief 
of Thomas A. McGuirk. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, and I am 
not going to object, I think the word “alias” should be 
stricken from this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For what reason? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
to object, and I will offer an amendment at the proper time. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his reser- 
vation for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will withhold the reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question of substituting some other 
word for the accepted term “alias” was brought up before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and after reference to 
the lexicographer we found it was the accepted term in these 


cases. 
Mr. COLLINS. I know; but it is a word that is generaily 
regarded as offensive. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not connote the idea of any 
felony having been committed. It is a proper term. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is an offensive term and is usually 
used that way. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Since the man enlisted under two names, 
how would you arrange for correcting the record in his 
case? 

Mr. COLLINS. The amendment I was going to propose 
was “also enlisted as Thomas Devlin.” 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think that would be helpful to the man. 

Mr. COLLINS. If you are going to give the man an hon- 

|orable discharge, you should give him one that is worth 
while. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That would not leave the impression that 
he was serving under two names. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I have before me Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary. The definition of alias is another 
name, an assumed name.” It is correct English to use the 
word “ alias.” 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand what the dictionary says, 
but it generally carries with it the commission of a crime. 

Mr. GREEN. And it is usually used in all court pro- 


Mr. STAFFORD. It is applied to those cases, but also 
applied to a person who assumes another name for a good 
reason. It is good English. 

Mr. COLLINS. We could say “ otherwise known as.” 
Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Thomas A. McGuirk, alias Thomas Devlin, who was a 
member of Company K, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry; 
Hospital Corps, United States Army; and Fourth Battery, United 
States Field Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been one and the same person and to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as of 
each date of discharge shown on the official records of the War 
Department: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. * 


With the following committee amendment: 

In line 5, on page 1, strike out the surname “ McGuirk” and 
insert in lieu th the name “ McGurk.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. In 
line 5, strike out the word alias and substitute otherwise 
known as.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Colts: On page 1. line 5, strike 
out the word alias and insert in lieu thereof otherwise known 
as.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed; and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


J. B. BURFORD & CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 6070), for the relief 
of J. B. Burford & Co., Morris Construction Co., Alaska Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., John Harris, and members of the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature, eighth session. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be laid on the table. 


Mr. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand objection is made by 
the Delegate from Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is now a dead bill. The budget 
committee took care of the proposition, and it was carried 
in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, has the gentleman moved to lay 
the bill on the table? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. While I have no objection to the bill 
of the Delegate from Alaska being laid on the table I want 
to know whether under the order which permits us to meet 
to-night we can do anything else but object to bills or pass 
them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When a bill is up for con- 
sideration the House can do to-night anything it could do 
at any other time. Any permissible motion can be made. 


EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 325), authorizing 
the President of the United States to present in the name of 
Congress a congressional medal of honor to Capt. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, since this bill was last under consideration in the 
House, through the regular channels of the War Department 
the congressional medal of honor has been conferred upon 
this famous ace, and accordingly I move to have this bill 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM O. TRAFTON 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 4081), to confer the 
medal of honor for service in the Philippine insurrection on 
William O. Trafton. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, here is a bill that was passed over on the last call. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It was not objected to, but it was passed 
over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have gone over the report and over 
this bill two or three times since then. I have prepared 
an amendment authorizing the President to constitute a 
board of Army officers to inquire as to whether this former 
private should have conferred upon him the certificate of 
merit or medal of honor. In the present form of the bill 
I would be constrained to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. My reason is this: Since the prior bill 
and this one have been under consideration the Committee 
on Military Affairs has had the benefit of the opinion of the 
former Chief of Staff, General Summerall, in which he 
expressed himself strongly in opposition to the policy of 
Congress taking any specific action in favor of the confer- 
ence of medals of honor. Following out that policy the 
department conferred, as a matter of course, the medal of 
honor upon Captain Rickenbacker. There is an act of 
Congress which forbids the War Department from consider- 
ing this case, and the proposal which I wish to submit pro- 
vides for the lifting of that limitation and having a board 
of inquiry as to whether this person is entitled to any such 
recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the very distinguished and most 
valuable Member from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That sounds like honey to my ears after 
the castigation I received earlier in the evening. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. He probably knows that this man’s companion had 
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this medal of honor conferred upon him, and in this man’s 
discharge it is stated that his service was honest and faith- 
ful, his character excellent, and he was recommended for 
the certificate of merit for gallant service in action. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A certificate of merit is entirely dif- 
ferent from a congressional medal of honor, 

Mr. BLANTON. But his companion received the congres- 
sional medal of honor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I went over this matter on Sun- 
day and I went over it again one evening this week and 
again this evening after the House recessed, out of courtesy 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Briccs]. It is true that 
his companion was recommended by the board of inquiry 
for a certificate of merit and that the final board recom- 
mended the congressional medal of honor. There are cer- 
tain facts in this case which the Congress can not efficiently 
determine whether this companion in this engagement 
should have the medal of honor. 

For instance, the record in this case shows, so far as the 
facts have been brought before us, that the other person, 


Mr. Epps, who has received the congressional medal of pam B, 


honor, originated the idea, went to his superior officer and 
said, Here is an opportunity for us to trap the Filipinos 
and get possession of their garrison.” It was Epps who con- 
ceived the idea. This man Trafton did not conceive the 
idea but was only a party to making successful that which 
Epps had conceived. Iam not in a position, and no Member 
of the House or of the Committee on Military Affairs is in 
a position, to determine the merits with respect to whether 
this man should receive a certificate of merit or the con- 
gressional medal of honor, The congressional medal of 
honor passed by this House is the highest distinction that 
can be conferred. I am willing to lift the barrier of the 
statute and have a board of officers created to pass upon this 
question and report to the President. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the fact that his service was 
honest and faithful appeal to the gentleman whose service 
here is always honest and faithful? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course; and that is why I am recom- 
mending this substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. And does not the fact that his charac- 
ter is excellent appeal to the gentleman, whose character 
likewise is excellent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the fact that he was recom- 
mended for a certificate of merit for gallant service appeal 
to the gentleman, whose service here is always gallant? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is all very persuasive, and I am 
almost submitting to the all-persuasive appeal of my good 
friend from Texas, yet, and for that reason, I have been 
willing to have this substitute adopted if it meets with the 
approval of the author of the bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Let me ask the gentleman to yield to me 
for a statement in connection with this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It must be remembered that this occur- 
rence took place in the period of the Philippine insurrec- 
tion back in 1889. At that time two of these men, Epps 
and Trafton, were detailed to search for Filipinos in con- 
nection with a very sharp engagement at Vigan in the 
Philippine Islands. These two men were together. Epps 
heard this movement and disturbance in one of these 
houses. He mounted the parapet while Trafton stood on 
guard at the gateway. When he looked over the parapet 
he saw 17 Filipinos armed with rifles and the others with 
bolos. He covered them and said he was going to call 
others to his assistance. Trafton stood at the gate, jumped 
over the parapet, and came in, and he likewise covered 
the Filipinos, and between the two of them they captured 
all of them and took them prisoners. This was regarded 
as a heroic act, and I would like to read from the report 
or statement of the commanding officer at that time. This 
is a part of the official report: 
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During the latter part of the fight Privates Epps and Trafton, 


y 

danger of the fire from their rear. Here they stayed until some 
time after daylight, when Epps, hearing something behind the 
garden wall, mounted it to be confronted by 17 of the enemy 
fully uniformed and equipped. Pointing his rifle first at one, 
then another, he shouted to his comrade to break down the bam- 
boo gate and enter. This display of outside force no doubt saved 
for Epps his life, for it so thoroughly frightened the 17 that they 
actually shook as they clung to their useless rifles. At the direc- 
tion of these two men, one on the wall and one inside, the in- 
surrectos placed their arms, one at a time in a pile. This done, 
they were searched for smaller arms by Epps, who, revolver in one 
hand, helped to keep them covered. 


This report shows that they acted together. One could 
not have accomplished this without the other, and this is 
what Colonel Van Way states—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. He states this many years afterwards 
in a letter that discusses this incident. 

Mr. BRIGGS (reading): 

This is to certify that William O. Trafton, now residing in 
Algoa, Tex., is well known to me. He was a private in my Com- 

Thirty-third United States Volunteer Infantry, and par- 
ticipated with this company in an engagement with Filipino 
Insurrectos at Vigan, P. I., December 4, 1899. On this occasion 
Private Trafton, together with Pvt. Joseph Epps, of the same 
company, and unaided by others, forced the surrender of 21 
insurrectos, 17 being armed with rifles, the remainder with bolos. 
To the best of my recollection both Trafton and Epps were 
recommended for either the medal of honor or certificate of merit 
in recognition of their skill and daring in assuming to capture 
this enemy detachment when well out of supporting distance of 
their own troops. It has recently come to my attention through 
various news items and letters that an award of the medal of 
honor has been made to Epps and that Trafton is yet without 
recognition for his part in the affair. As the incident is remem- 
bered by me at this late date, Epps’s part was possibly somewhat 
more prominent than that of Trafton, because an accident of 
position forced the leadership on him. This fact may have been 
overstressed in any letters of recommendation that may have 
issued. In my opinion both men merit some recognition. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Merit some recognition, yes; that is 
what I am proposing. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Now the War Department says that it can 
not act on this recommendation or take any action, because 
all jurisdiction over these earlier matters expired by the act 
of 1918, yet the department states: 

While the discharge certificate of Private Trafton shows that he 
was recommended for the award of the certificate of merit for 
gallantry in action at Vigan, P. I., December 4, 1899, no record 
has been found to show that such a recommendation or a specific 
statement or report distinctly setting forth the serv- 
ice and suggesting or recommending official r 


tion thereof 
has ever been received in the War Department. Even if such a 


statement or report be now received, it could not receive consid- 
eration for the award of a medal of honor in view of the fact 
that the wording of the law precludes an award for an act 
performed prior to the date of its approval on July 9, 1918. 

Now, what would be the use of submitting this again to 
the War Department or to a board of Army officers 30 years 
after it occurred? I want to say this about Epps: Epps 
waited about 28 years to get his medal of honor. He was 
out of the service and two or three years passed by and they 
lost track of him. It was only a year or two ago that they 
located him to give him the congressional medal of honor. 
Now, 30 years have gone by and if we submit this to a board 
of Army officers they will come back with the same report 
because they will have no more official data than they have 
now. Your Committee on Military Affairs has twice favor- 
ably reported this bill, without a dissenting opinion, and I 
do hope the gentleman will not now object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman does not wish to 
accept the substitute I have prepared, I will be constrained 
to object, because the official records show there is no record 
of this man having done this exceptional service. Let me 
read, if the gentleman will permit, because the hour is 
getting late 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the gentleman admit that this 
statement is on his original discharge and the War Depart- 
ment so certifies? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very fact I wish to have 
investigated by the proper officials and not by the Congress. 
Let me read from the report of the Secretary of War in this 
matter. 
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The letter of the Secretary of War says that the records 
show that in a report of the defense of Vigan, Luzon, P. I., 
September 4, 1899, the records show that he participated in 
the Battle of Vigan, P. I., September 4, 1899, but no record 
has been found to show that any recommendation in his 
behalf or the award of medal of honor or certificate of 
merit was ever received for consideration for his conduct 
during that battle. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Nobody disputes that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am unwilling to have Congress vote 
medals of honor promiscuously without the War Depart- 
ment passing upon them. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The War Department has passed on it. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 

ED BURLESON 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 7901), for the relief 
of Ed Burleson. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman re- 
serve his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. What is the gentleman’s 
objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Changing the record of the War Depart- 
ment. Showing a man to be discharged on a different ‘date 
from that on which he was discharged. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. It does not ask for that. 

Mr. COLLINS. It says he was discharged October 15 
and the record shows that he was discharged July 14. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. He returned to camp and 
was finally discharged on October 18. 

Mr. COLLINS. But he deserted July 14. z 

Mr. ARENTZ. The family says he was not fit for service, 
either physically or mentally. After he got there they found 
that he was not physically fit or mentally fit, and he died 
shortly afterwards. All this is to clear up the record that 
he was dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to enable the family to be 
entitled to a pensionable status. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What would the family get? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that later on 
we are going to vote the widows and dependents of the 
World War a pension? 

Mr. ARENTZ. This is a meritorious case, and I hope 
there will be no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I want to say that this is 
a meritorious case. Ed Burleson was a young mountain boy 
in North Carolina. He was called to the colors by the local 
draft board. His family physician and friends claimed ex- 
emption, saying that he was physically disabled and mentally 
unfit. The physician of the local board found that he was 
physically fit, and he was drafted into the service on May 18. 
He remained in camp until July 14 the same year. 

Mr. COLLINS. And then he deserted. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. He remained in camp 
until July 14. He left camp and returned home in full 
uniform, and reported to the chairman of the draft board 
that he had come home to see his mother. 

The chairman of the draft board stated to him that he 
would have to return to camp which he agreed to do. He 
agreed to report to the local draft board and he did report 
and was returned to camp, and remained in camp until 
October 18, when there was a physical examination and he 
was found to be physically suffering from chronic tubercu- 
losis. Thereupon he was discharged because of physical 
disability, and because he admitted that he had deserted. 
Thereupon he returned home and reported again to the 
chairman of the draft board. There is an affidavit of his 
own physician, two physicians, and his mother, other neigh- 
bors, and also the chairman of the draft board. By the 
way, the chairman of the draft board is a former member 
of the highway board of North Carolina and a Member of 
the House of Representatives. He is a man of the highest 
integrity, and was chairman of the draft board. 

He was returned, as I say, and within four months after 
his return he died from tuberculosis. Here is what hap- 
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pened to that young man: Evidently he was neither men- 
tally nor physically fit for military service, yet he was taken 
out of that high mountain altitude down to Columbia, S. C., 
where his disease was aggravated, and there is a clause in 
the bill that no back pay shall accrue on account of this. 
What the chairman of that draft board desires is that this 
stigma shall be removed from his name. The chairman 
came here at his own expense and was heard personally 
before the committee. This bill was reported in the Seven- 
tieth Congress and passed the House unanimously. It is an 
act of delayed justice that the Government owes this man. 
He ought never to have been taken into the draft at all, and 
the chairman of the board feels that he in some way 
accidentally was derelict in his duty; that they took a man 
off down there who was mentally and physically incapaci- 
tated and virtually killed him. 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me tell the gentleman my objection 
to this bill. I have not to date objected to any bill giving 
a boy an honorable discharge. I have not objected to a 
bill of that class. Some of them ought to have been ob- 
jected to, but I did not. If the gentleman is willing that 
the words “October 15” be stricken out and “July 14” 
substituted I shall not object to the bill. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I am perfectly willing that 
that should be done. I do not care anything about the date. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think the records of the War De- 
partment ought to be changed so as to show something that 
did not exist. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. His discharge shows that 
he was discharged October 18. That is the date of his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is my objection to this bill. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I care nothing about that. 
That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

WILLIAM FISHER 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 9070), for the relief 
of William Fisher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers William Fisher, who was a member of the Fifth Com- 
pany, Third Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
mili service of the United States as a private of that organi- 
zation on the 15th day of May, 1906: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Line 5, strike out “Fifth Company” and insert “ Company 
A,” and line 6, strike out the word “ Regiment.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


WEYMOUTH KIRKLAND AND ROBERT N. GOLDING 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 8995), for the relief 
of Weymouth Kirkland and Robert N. Golding. 
Mr. BLANTON. I object. 
FRANK J. SIMMONS 
The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 9059), for the relief 
of the heirs of Frank J. Simmons. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
FRANK W. TUCKER 
The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 9174), for the relief 
of Frank W. Tucker. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the 
of the United States, from any money not otherwise appropriated, 
to Frank W. Tucker the sum of $95.36, being compensation for 


loss on May 31, 1902, of his personal effects, baggage, and clothing 
while en route from Mulanay to Bondoc, P. L, under military 


orders as a corporal in Company K, Second Regiment United 
States Infantry. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. . 

WILLIAM C. GRAY 

The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 8489), for the relief 
of William C. Gray. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Navy Department 
makes an unfavorable report on this bill and recommends 
that it be not passed. It would cost $2,982 a year. I object. 
PROMOTION OF RETIRED OFFICER TO MAJOR GENERAL, RETIRED LIST 


The Clerk read the next bill (H. R. 1099), to place a retired 
officer of the Army on the retired list as a major general. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


T. A. GILLESPIE LOADING CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 2433), to pay certain 
claims heretofore reported to Congress by the Secretary of 
War, arising from the explosions and fire at the plant of 
the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, N. J., October 
4 and 5, 1918. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that we 
have a very hard time in getting a day for our Private 
Calendar, I think we should run on until 11 o’clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when the date was fixed 
I did not especially request the time to be fixed at 10.30 
o'clock, but I had a mental reservation about it and so 
stated specifically to the majority leader. We are going to 
have another day. I insist upon the point of order. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 24, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 24, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

791. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an amendment to the estimates of ap- 
propriation for the Navy Department contained in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1932 (H. Doc. No. 723); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

792. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report of an accumulation of papers which are not needed 
in the transaction of public business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest; to the Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5456. An act to extend the time for construc- 
tion of a free highway bridge across the Sabine River, where 
Louisiana Highway No. 21 meets Texas Highway No. 45; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2340). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5457. An act authorizing the State of Louisi- 
ana and the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River, 
where Louisiana Highway No. 6 meets Texas Highway No. 
21; without amendment (Rept. No. 2341). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5458. An act authorizing the State of Louisi- 
ana and the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River, 
where Louisiana Highway No. 7 meets Texas Highway No. 7; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2342). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. S. 5688. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of New Hampshire to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge or dike across Little Bay at or 
near Fox Point; without amendment (Rept. No. 2343). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15591. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Brainerd, Minn.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2344). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15594. A bill authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Mahoning River at Edinburg, Lawrence 
County, Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2345). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15598. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at Mound City, Hl.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2346). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15766. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to main- 
tain and operate, as constructed, a free highway bridge across 
Saline River near Kingsland, Ark., on State Highway No. 3, 
from Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2347). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15767. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Des Moines River at or near St. Francisville, Mo.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2348). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15860. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Fox River east of Serena, in 
La Salle County, Ill., between sections 20 and 29, township 
35 north, range 5 east, third principal meridian; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2349). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15861. A bill to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Lansing, Iowa; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2350). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15862. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Allegheny River at or near Emlenton, Venango County, Pa.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2351). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15869. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2352). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16033. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Shawneetown, Gallatin 
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County, Ill, and a point opposite thereto in Union County, 


Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2353). 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16113. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a free high- 
way bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Hastings, 
Minn.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2354). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16115. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Panola-Quitman drainage district to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam in Tallahatchie River; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2355). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 16155. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Tennessee River at or near Danville, Tenn.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2356). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 4750. 
An act to authorize alterations and repairs to certain naval 
vessels; without amendment (Rept. No. 2362). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. S. 654. An 
act for the relief of certain persons formerly having interests 
in Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2364). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BOWMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 15982. A bill to provide for the regulation of the busi- 
ness of making loans of $300 or less in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2365). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FRENCH: Joint Committee on Pay and Allowances 
of Army, Navy, etc. A report on the readjustment of the 
pay and allowances of the commissioned personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service (Rept. No. 2366). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McLEOD: Commitee of the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 15619. A bill to amend the act providing for the 
acquisition of land in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2367). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16479. A bill to authorize the widening of Piney 
Branch Road NW. in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2368). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


Referred to the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. S. 3088. An 
act for the relief of R. B. Miller; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2357). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5557. A bill 
for the relief of Emmett W. Southwick; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2358). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10646. A bill 
to extend the benefit of the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act to Frank A. Smith; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2359). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 10688. 
A bill for the relief of Bertha Hymes Sternfeld; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2360). 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11479. A bill 
to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act to the widow and minor children of James 


Referred to the Committee 
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P. Conway, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 2361). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16327. 
A bill for the relief of the Upson-Walton Co.; without! 
amendment (Rept. No. 2363). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged] 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15167) to authorize reinstatement of war- 
risk insurance of John D. Deardourff, deceased; Committee 
on Ways and Means discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

A bill (H. R. 16461) granting a pension to Katherine 
Shaffer; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions’ 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16516) increasing pensions of 
widows of Indian war veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 16517) to prohibit im- 
portation of products of convict and forced labor, to protect 
labor and industry in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16518) to amend chapter 
15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16519) to amend the act 
approved June 22, 1926, entitled “An act to amend that part 
of the act approved August 29, 1916, relative to retirement 
of captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders of the 
line of the Navy,” as amended by the act of March 4, 1929; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 16520) authorizing amend- 
ments to section 1 of Public Resolution No. 89, Seventy-first; 
Congress, approved June 17, 1930, entitled Joint resolution 
providing for the participation of the United States in the, 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of | 
the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis on October 19, 1781, and authorizing an appropriation | 
to be used in connection with such celebration, and for other | 
purposes; to the Committee on the Library. | 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 16521) for the relief of the 
State of South Carolina for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1928; to the Committee on 
Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 16522) for the relief of 
Frank O. Glover; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16523) for the relief of' 
James W. Calderwood; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 16524) granting an in-: 
crease of pension to Melissa E. Gibson; to the Committee on: 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16525) granting an increase of pension 
to Permelia Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 16526) granting a 
pension to Adele Troutman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16527) granting an increase of pension: 
to Florence L. Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16528) granting an increase of pension; 
to Amanda Loper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 16529) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sabilla McDowell; to the Committee on, 
Invalid Pensions. 


j 
| 
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By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 16530) for the relief of 
William B. Bouton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16531) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Patsy Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 16532) granting an 
increase of pension to Letty D. Kingsbury; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16533) granting a pension 
to Tempie Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16534) granting an 
increase of pension to Alice I. Crume; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 16535) granting a pension 
to Hattie L. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 16536) granting 
a pension to Margaret R. Truitt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 16537) for the relief of 
Gustav A. Ringelman; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16538) granting a pension 
to Frank Kramer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16539) for 
the relief of Fanny M. Crosby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 16540) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy S. Lumedue; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16541) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen Barnes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 16542) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret. Tobin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16543) granting a pension 
to John F. Julian; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16544) granting a pension to Earnest 
H. Bays; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16545) granting a pension to Nora 
Henley Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16546) granting an increase of pension 
to Hettie J. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16547) granting an increase of pension 
to Dudley J. Howell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16548) granting an increase of pension 
to James R. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16549) granting an increase of pension 
to Evan D. Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16550) granting a pension to Dollie 
Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 16551) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marie E. Combe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 16552) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Dodsworth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16553) granting an increase of pension 
to Clarissa Strait; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8797. Petition of Vivisection Investigation League (Inc.), 
of New York, and thousands of humanitarians, taxpayers, 
and dog owners asking the passage of House bill 7884; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8798. Petition of Federation of Citizens Associations of 
the District of Columbia, manifesting its interest in the 
early development of the national arboretum by urging the 
early passage of Senate bill 4586, authorizing additional ap- 
propriation for the national arboretum; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

8799. Petition of American-Chinese Protection De Jure 
Association, urging the repeal or modification of the Chinese 
exclusion act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8800. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Henry Kreis and 
other employees of the Continental Can Co. (Inc.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., favoring the enactment of House bill 3493, 
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introduced by Representative Parman, of Texas, providing 
for the immediate payment of the full face value of vet- 
erans’ adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8801. By Mr. BLANTON: Petition from the president, the 
secretary, and the legislative committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Brady, Tex., indorsing proposed legislation to 
direct farm-land banks to suspend foreclosures and pro- 
viding redemption of farms already foreclosed; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

8802. Also, petition of the James J. Goodfellow, jr., Post, 
No. 32, American Legion, by B. H. Murphy, adjutant, recom- 
mending that the Veterans’ Bureau furnish its addressed 
envelopes carrying its postal permit to American Legion 
posts, for use in handling compensation correspondence for 
hes rie apenas e ee 

8803. By Mr. BURDICK: Petition of residents of the first 
congressional district of Rhode Island, urging early consider- 
ation of House bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, at the request of the 
Vivisection Investigation League (Inc.); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8804. By Mr. CLAGUE: Resolution of Post No. 950, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Mankato, Minn., urging immediate 
payment of adjusted-service certificates; Post No. 1914, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, St. James, Minn., urging immediate 
payment of adjusted-service certificates; Herbert Reese Post, 
No. 391, of the American Legion, Storden, Minn., urging im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-service certificates; and Albert 
Odegard Post, No. 401, of the American Legion, Jeffers, 
Minn., urging immediate payment of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8805. By Mr. CLANCY: Petition of 100,000 signatures of 
citizens of Detroit, Mich., urging the immediate payment of 
veterans’ adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8806. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Resolution adopted by 
Meuse Post, No. 194, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Salisbury, 
Mà., favoring House bill 3493 for immediate payment to vet- 
erans of the face value of their adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8807. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 7884; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8808. By Mr. JAMES of North Carolina: Resolution by 
the stockholders of the Eureka National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, Carthage, N. C., urging the passage of the Smith 
bill, S. 5106, providing for advances by Federal land banks 
to certain borrowers from such banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

8809. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of Peter Gedda 
Post, No. 27, of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich., in- 
dorsing the passage of the Patman bill for immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates by the United States: 
Government; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8810. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of A. B. 
Byrom and 28 other citizens of Corsicana, Tex., favoring 
legislation restricting Mexican immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

8811. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of State Federation of 
Catholic Women’s Societies of Minnesota (Minnesota sec- 
tion of National Catholic Women’s Union) opposing passage 
of the Jones-Cooper maternity bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8812. Also, petition of 145 citizens of Glenwood, Minn., 
including members of their American Legion, Johnson-Roll- 
Dougherty Post, No. 187, submitted by Franklin P. Serrin, 
commander, calling attention to the present widespread dis- 
tressing conditions and urging immediate action on legis- 
lation providing for payment of face value of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8813. Also, petition of A. B. Post, American Legion, Han- 
ley Falls, urging passage of Patman bill for immediate pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates at face value; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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8814. Also, petition of the Carl K. Olson Post, No. 426, of 
the American Legion at Wendell, Minn., submitted by Peter 
Braaten, commander, unanimously urging legislation for the 
full payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8815. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of Roy A. 
Gorman, Ada L. Brandon, J. W. Anderson, Mark O. Oliver, 
and others, asking immediate cash payment at their face 
value of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8816. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
All-Dorchester Post, No. 154, American Legion, Commander 
Harold D. Patrician, 614 Dudley Street, Dorchester, Mass., 
unanimously recommending early and favorable action on 
pending legislation for immediate payment of face value of 
the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8817. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of Frank C. McCord and 
1,000 other citizens and veterans of Cleveland, Ohio, pre- 
sented through the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging 
immediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8818. Also, petition of Paul C. Wolman, commander in 
chief Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, and 
700 other citizens and veterans of Baltimore, Md., presented 
through the United Veterans’ Aid Association (Inc.), urging 
immediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8819. Also, petition of W. W. Waters and 300 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Maryland, presented through the 
United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8820. Also, petition of L. A. Ritchie and 1,000 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Washington, D. C., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8821. Also, petition of Charles Bailey and 1,850 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Newark, N. J., presented through the 
United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8822. Also, petition of Mrs. L. Smith and 7,200 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Los Angeles, Calif., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8823. Also, petition of Ellen Gallagher and 950 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Philadelphia, Pa., presented through the 
United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8824. Also, petition of E. R. Rimbeck and 600 other citizens 
and veterans of New Jersey, presented through the United 
Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

8825. Also, petition of Mrs. J. L. Robins and 2,350 other 
citizens and veterans of Nashville, Tenn., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; 55 the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8826. Also, petition of Carmile De and 2,000 
other citizens and veterans of Galveston, Tex., presented 
through the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging im- 
mediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8827. Also, petition of Mrs. V. Christopher and 3,500 other 
citizens and veterans of Houston, Tex., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8828. Also, petition of Edna Highfill and 1,250 other citi- 
zens and veterans of San Francisco, Calif., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
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ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8829. Also, petition of C. L. Williams and 1,300 other citi- 
zens and veterans of California, presented through the 
United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8830. Also, petition of Mrs. E. L. Conoly and 300 other citi- 
zens and veterans of Texas, presented through the United 
Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8831. Also, petition of Don Tinker and 2,000 other citi- 
zens and veterans of San Antonio, Tex., presented through 
the United Veterans’ Aid Association, urging immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8832. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Harvey B. Dorsey, 
F. W. Carlson, and others for the payment in full of ad- 
justed-service compensation certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8833. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 69 citizens of 
Westchester County and Rockland County, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8834. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Mrs. J. A. Snyder, pres- 
ident, Knoxville Branch Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging support of House bill 9986, 
Hudson motion picture bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

8835. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of McKees Rocks, Pa., urging favorable considera- 
tion of Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986, providing for 
better moving pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8836. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Belle Vernon, Pa., urging favorable consideration 
of Hudson bill, providing for better motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8837. Also, petition of N. E. Rhoades, J. P. Smithton, 
Pennsylvania, urging support of Sparks-Capper amendment 
to Constitution to cut out approximately 7,500,000 unnatu- 
ralized aliens and count only citizens in making new con- 
gressional apportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8838. Also, petition of committee on legislation of the 
Men’s Association of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Yonkers, N. Y. (numbering about 100 men), urging support 
of Hudson bill, H. R. 9986, regulating motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1931 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 21, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, lists of papers on the files of the Navy 
Department which are no longer useful in the transaction of 
business and have no permanent value or historic interest, 
and asking for action looking toward their disposition, which 
was referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition 
of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Hate and Mr. 
Swanson members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report, 
embodying resolutions of the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations of the District of Columbia, favoring the prompt 
passage of the bill (S. 4586) authorizing additional appro- 
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priations for the National Arboretum, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations at 
New York, N. Y., favoring the making of an increased ap- 
propriation, in the amount of $250,000, for the domestic 
commerce activities of the Department of Commerce, which 
were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. KEYES presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Manchester, N. H., praying for the passage of legislation for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of Mrs. H. H. Westlie 
and 41 other citizens of Minot, N. Dak., praying for the 
prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE—-WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON READING 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor a letter from Claude G. Bowers, 
of the editorial staff of the New York World, in regard to 
the development of library service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter, with an accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, October 27, 1930. 
Hon. James E. WATSON, 
Rushville, Ind. 

My Dear Senator Watson: Several of us are considering a very 
important step regarding which we are anxious to have your kind 
advice. 

Our attention has been called to the astounding situation that 
exists in this country with regard to the unavailability of good 
books and the consequent failure of our people to develop a desire 
for reading. The reports of the American Library Association on 
this subject and the recent survey made by Mr. R. L. Duffus for 
the Carnegie Corporation, have brought to light this very serious 
situation. The findings have now been amply confirmed by the 
preliminary report issued the other day as a result of the White 
House conference on reading. 

We have made a few extracts from these reports to give you a 
view of the situation. 

We all realize that the education of the masses is the greatest 
security that we can have for American ideals. It is a grave 
indictment of our people when it is shown that we, as a nation, 
are not book conscious. The gravity of the situation is deeply 
impressed upon us when we learn from these reports that 83 per 
cent of the rural population and 44 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of our country have no access to public libraries, that more 
than one-third of the counties throughout the country have no 
public libraries, and that millions of our people have no access 
either to libraries or to book stores where they may obtain reading 
material. 

How can we ever hope to combat the pernicious influence of the 
despotisms of the Old World, and how can we hope to develop and 
maintain a sound citizenship that will preserve American ideals if 
we allow the very root of the American mind to become a barren 
waste through the lack of that vital education that comes, beyond 
the school and the university, through the power of literature. 

It has been suggested that we a national association 
to cope with this problem. We feel that the first step is to make 
literature available to schools, libraries, hospitals, prisons, cor- 
rectional institutions, veterans’ reconstruction units, and other 
centers of influence and education. Particularly is it desired that 
books be placed in those rural centers which now have abso- 
1 no access to reading material. (The report of the American 

Library Association showed that 47,054,168 people in the rural dis- 
tricts had no access to local public libraries.) 

Of course, where institutions have funds with which to pur- 
chase literature through the usual channels our assistance will 
not be needed. Our efforts will be directed to the problem of 
filling the gap wherever we find it. 

Our plan is based on an appeal to American citizens 
throughout the country, who will be asked to contribute funds 
and at the same time to choose the institutions that they 
may wish to designate as the recipients of the books that will 
be purchased by our association with the funds contributed. The 
association will also make a survey to determine where books are 
most needed. 

We hope to work out a plan by which we can purchase books 
economically and assure every donor that the regular publishers’ 
prices of the books furnished will be substantially higher than 
the amount donated. Incidentally, we are working on a plan 
which, if successful, will assure at least $150 worth of books to be 
delivered for every $100 donation we receive. 
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We feel that we should endeavor to place in these centers of 
influence the best that we can obtain in current literature as 
well as the classics and standard works. The White House con- 
ference report very clearly brought out the fact that it is not 
sufficient to place in the hands of adults or children books that 
they “ought to read,” but that a desire for reading can best be 
cultivated by making available the books they would like to read. 
Of course, our modern literature delivered to these centers in the 
very time when newspapers and magazines are writing about these 
very books is undoubtedly the best for that p $ 


in more active part in the educational institutions of 
pen ge AOE a i aga a Ea nS 
We hope also that by the work of this association to ulti- 
communities themselves so that they may be 
their funds in providing the necessary food for 
the minds of the masses. 

It has been suggested that ¥uis is the time for definite action. 
The entire Nation will shortly celebrate the bicentennial of the 
Father of our Country. A great deal of money and effort will 
be used throughout the Nation in pageants, parades, and in the 
building of monuments of marble and steel. It is proper that 
this should be done. However, it is also the opportunity to 
build a living memorial in honor of Washington that 
will be even more vital to the spirit of America than any material 
edifice. Hence it has been suggested that our association be 
called the George Washington foundation for citizenship and 
education. Some of us feel that this is the contribution we 
should make to the great patriotic celebration and that we should 
make it a lasting thing. A few of us are to carry the 
burden and to so shape the affairs of the society t there will 
be no call on you to take any additional responsibility beyond 
the many burdens which you already bear. 

We feel, however, that we should have the benefit of your 
opinion and of your encouragement before we proceed. 

We find our duty in the concluding words of the White House 
conference report: 

“In conclusion, the committee repeats that the problem of 
promoting good reading among American children is, above every- 
thing else, a problem of making good N matter accessible.” 

Awaiting your kind reply, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CLAUDE G. Bowers. 


[From report of the American Library Association] 


Fifty-nine million four hundred and sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred and eighty-six people, 44 per cent of the total population, 
are without access to local public libraries. 

Forty-seven million fifty-four thousand one hundred and sixty- 
eight rural people, 83 per cent of the entire rural population, with- 
out public-library service. 

One thousand one hundred and thirty-five counties out of 
3.065 in the United States have no public libraries within their 
boundaries. 

Inequality of library opportunity between city and country is 
too undemocratic to continue, 

More city libraries are needed for the larger communities; the 
smaller communities would gain more from county-library service. 

Too many suburban communities without public libraries pre- 
sent a distinct problem. 

Seven million six hundred and seventy-four thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four Southern negroes, 89 per cent of the total, 
are without public-library service. 

Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico have great library 
needs and problems requiring individual study, possibly through 
library surveys. 


From U. S. Government 1 18551 Office—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


Eleven times as much spent for soft drinks as for public 
libraries. 

Twelve and one-half times as much spent for radios as for 
public libraries. 

Twenty-two times as much spent for moving pictures as for 
public libraries. 

Twenty-eight times as much spent for candy as for public 
libraries. 


[From the White ‘House conference on child health and protec- 
tion—Report of the committee on reading] 


There are countless children in the United States who grow to 
maturity without ever owning or reading a good book other than 
school textbooks. There are thousands of homes, both urban and 
rural, into which good children’s books and magazines do not 
enter. In one locality only 6 families of 523 studied, subscribed 
to a children’s magazine; children in the other 517 homes de- 
pended for their reading on the few adult magazines that were 
subscribed to and on Sunday-school magazines distributed by 
the churches. Practically no books were owned by any family 
and no local public-library service was available. The children 
of these 523 families were reading, or going through the mechanics 
of reading, of course, in school, but not outside of it. Oppor- 
tunities usually considered available to all in an enlightened 
democracy did not exist for them. Jhe picture presented by this 
survey is not an unusual one. * 
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As in the case of certain magazines, cheap books backed by com- 
‘mercial zeal have achieved a circulation that is alarming, but 
their popularity can be combated by making available attractive, 
inexpensive editions of books of real worth. * * * 

Many important factors are involved in the problem of chil- 
dren's reading. None is of greater importance than that of mak- 
ing good reading matter accessible. It has been found that most 
normal children will read good books and periodicals if they are 
easy to obtain. * * * 

Undoubtedly the boys and girls of to-day are not entirely 
satisfied by reading the classics of the past, and the life of 
to-day must be reinterpreted for them with each passing 

ear. * * * 

Much remains to be done for the boys and girls who have 
ceased to be children but are not yet adults. Adolescents are 
surrounded by a vast array of new influences, particularly com- 
mercialized forms of recreation, many of which are unwhole- 
some and degrading. With these influences the quiet relaxa- 
tion, the calm mind, and the contemplative and inquiring 
attitude which accompany the use of books are in direct com- 
petition. * * * 

Hospitals, settlement houses, summer camps, reform schools, 
orphan asylums, and other institutions which deal directly with 
the mental and moral well-being of the child are developing 
libraries and have books as essential parts of their 
therapeutic work, though as yet less has been done in planning 
remedial reading for children than for adults * * 

In conclusion, the committee repeats that the problem of pro- 
moting good reading among American children is, above every- 
thing else, a problem of making good reading matter accessible. 

BOOKS—THEIR PLACE IN A DEMOCRACY 
(A survey by R. L. Duffus for the Carnegie Corporation. Published 
in book form by Houghton Mifflin, 1930) 


Not until their (public libraries) efforts and those of other 
educational institutions have borne fruit in a public which 
demands good books as effectively as it now demands good 
automobiles, good candy, and good cosmetics will America be 
“book conscious” (p. 69). 

Several years ago it was estimated that half the population of 
the country had no access to bookstores. This appalling total 
may have diminished by a perceptible fraction, but there is 
no evidence that as yet it has been much more than nibbled 
at (p. 129). 

If the overwhelming majority of them (the rural population)— 
enough to make or break a President and a party—are cut off 
from books, it is because their needs have not been r 
and because the necessary machinery, financial and administra- 
tive, has not been set up to meet those needs (p. 184). 

The craving for books—even for good books—exists and can be 
cultivated, One finds it wherever one fishes for it (p. 199). 

It requires no particular discernment to see that the problem 
is one of mass education and that there can be no large book 
market until the necessary spade work has been done (p. 201). 

There are millions of Americans who actually want books— 
good books—but who either do not know they want them or 
do not know how to use them. If publishers, librarians, and 
booksellers can reach these millions, they will be raising the level 
of American civilization. Whether they do this for money, for 
glory, or for love, does not matter in the least (p. 225). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3335) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine claims of 
certain bands or tribes of Indians residing in the State of 
Oregon, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1361) thereon. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5249) to amend the 
acts of Congress approved March 3, 1925, and June 3, 1926, 
known as the District of Columbia traffic acts, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and submitted a report (No. 1363) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8806) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to impose fines on steam- 
ship and aircraft carriers transporting the mails beyond the 
borders of the United States for unreasonable and unneces- 
sary delays and for other delinquencies, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1365) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12404) to amend 
the act of April 9, 1924, so as to provide for national-park 
approaches, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1366) thereon. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. REED. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back with amendments the bill (H. R. 15593) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities 
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of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1362) thereon. I will try to have the bill taken up on 
Monday next as soon as possible after the Senate shall 
meet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED AND ENLISTED PER- 
SONNEL OF THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC, (S. DOC. 
NO. 259) 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the joint committee ap- 
pointed to make an investigation and report recommenda- 
tions relative to the readjustment of the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and the Public Health Service, I submit a report and 
ask that it may be printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, f 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of several post- 


masters in the State of Maine, which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5848) for the relief of Albert Gonzales; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5849) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
M. Bearse (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 5850) for the relief of the Northwest Sales Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5851) relating to the assessment of real estate 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. S 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5852) to incorporate the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5853) granting a pension to Mary A. Frisbee; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5854) to extend the provisions of the forest ex- 
change law to certain lands adjacent to the Cascade Na- 
tional Forest, in Oregon; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rosinson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 5855) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
V. Emery (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5856) granting a pension to Lee Dan McMonigle 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5857) granting a pension to Minerva C. Smith 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5858) granting a pension to Tom Kinney; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

EXPENSES OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ALASKA RAIL- 
ROAD 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 417), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the special committee created by Resolution No. 
298, agreed to July 1, 1930, and continucd by order of the Senate 
January 16, 1931, to investigate the operations, economic situation, 
and prospects of the Alaska Railroad hereby is authorized to ex- 
pend $5,000 out of the contingent fund of the Senate in addition 
to the amount heretofore authorized for said purpose. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On January 19, 1931: 

S. 2865. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Wyoming and 
Idaho with respect to the boundary line between said States. 

On January 23, 1931: 

S. 3895. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting 
squares 1299, 1300, and 1935. 

DROUGHT CONDITIONS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, without indulging in any 
criticism of the other branch of Congress, I merely want to 
call attention to conditions that actually exist while it holds 
secret hearings which have been delayed once and possibly 
will be delayed again. 

I have here a letter from Mrs. J. F. Tucker, Mountain 
View, Ark., the county-seat town in a mountain county. I 
wish to read a little of it. She is speaking of conditions 
that exist in that. county: 

Under my direct observation is our nearest neighbor, a veteran 
of the World War, who has been ill since in July. On the 5th of 
September he had been in bed 10 weeks. Then he t three 


weeks in the hospital at Hot Springs. After his return home he 
has tried to get his own wood, for he has a wife, who is about 


These five children have had milk with no regu- 
larity since their father went to the hospital. Now their cow has 
a new calf, so that will help. But yesterday I talked with the 
father, and he said the day before he had turnips for 
dinner and children had said, “Not much of those.” For dinner 
yesterday it was the same. Turnips without butter, or even lard, 
are surely not much either for taste or nourishment. Lack of 
clothes is keeping the two older children from going to school. 


While this other branch of Congress is holding hearings 
on the drought-relief amendment, I want the country to 
know that a man who wore his country’s uniform in time 
of war, who incurred disabilities incident to military serv- 
ice, and who is disabled and in the hospital, with a wife 
about to give birth to a child, and with five little children, 
are all living on turnips. I hope it will make those who are 
holding the hearings enjoy their good meals while they delay 
this relief. 

I have another letter from Etta Knighton, route 7, box 35, 
Holly Springs, Miss. She says: 

I am writing to you for help, and I need it quick and want you 
all to help me. We are on starvation; have got nothing to eat, 
only what folks give us. I am a widow woman and have got a 
crowd of chil they are starving to death for some 
to eat. I have got five children at home with me, four girls and 
one boy. We need clothing, shoes, and something to eat. We 
werything. If ever anybody needs help I do. I am 51 years 
old and my boy is 21 years, oldest girl 19, next girl 16, one girl 
14, and another 12, and I want you all to help me. 

Then, I have here a letter from Holly Springs, Miss., 
signed “ Mrs. John Shaw, box 35, route 7”: 

I am calling for your help; and if you ever did help anybody in 
need, you ought to help me. There are five of us in family. 
My husband is 29 years old. I am 25 years old and have three 
One is 7, one is 5, and the other is 3. We sure would 


get it. Please, please help us. 
nothing to eat. I can't send 
haven't got nothing to eat or 


school. 
way to get them. Please help us. The Lord will bless you all to 
help us through, for we can't help ourselves. May God bless you 
all and send us some help soon. Please, please help us quick. 


I have yet another letter, and I shall only read a little of 
it. It is written by a man who has been a Methodist min- 
ister and is now retired, superannuated. At one time he was 
presiding elder in the district in which I live. He tells about 
an old lady who had walked 9 miles to town and brought 
three quilts stripped from her bed; that she had taken 
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everything except just what they thought would keep them 
from freezing. She walked the streets trying to sell those 
bedquilts in order that she might buy something to eat for 
herself, a blind son, and invalid husband. He tells in this 
letter how munificently the Red Cross cares for suffering. 
He shows the cost price of the articles they are furnishing 
and what is furnished to each family. They get a fraction 
under 24% cents a meal, on which they try to live. 

I have another letter which I would like to read. I would 
like to have the attention of the Senate, if I may. This 
letter is written by Dewey Weems. The name would suggest 
about his age. He says he is 17 years old. I hope the ref- 
erence to myself will be pardoned, because I merely want to 
read the letter: 

I have read your pieces in the Arkansas Gazette and want to 
write you this letter to let you know how I appreciate what you 


are trying to do for the American people and to tell how con- 
ditions are where I live. 


turn 
shall remember 


beca 
If it is the Lord's will that I shall outlive you, I 
e farmer ever had 


you and Senator Rozrnson as the best friends th 
until the death knock sounds at my door. 

The letter is signed “Dewey Weems” and his address is 
Washington, Ark. He closes then with kind personal re- 
gards 


I have another letter written by Mrs. Mattie McRae, 
Waldron, Scott County, Ark. Skipping a part of the letter, 
she says: 
years old, all crippled, got no 
t able to work if I could. The 
Red Cross is giving me $2 every two weeks in groceries. Of 
it is a help but I have got no wood, no 
house rent, 


Another paragraph to which I wish to call particular at- 
tention is one in which she states that she sits at home at 
night without a light, without wood to keep warm, hungry, 
too cold to sit up and too miserable to want to try to sleep. 

These are just a few of the letters that came to me this 
morning. They are samples of those which come every day. 

I call attention to these letters, Mr. President, simply for 
this reason. The only substantial relief those in distress may 
expect is tied up in an appropriation bill now in the other 
branch of Congress and has been sent to a committee for 
hearings. In the name of common sense why should there 
be hearings? The whole situation has been often gone over. 
The President of the United States has made a declaration 
to the American public regarding the situation; the former 
President of the United States has told the pitiful story, and 
Mr. Payne, as chairman of the National Red Cross, has 
assured the country that the situation is the most desperate 
that has ever faced it in time of peace. Now, we are “to 
have hearings.” Of course, I think everybody knows why; 
and in view of the utterly unsympathetic if not intention- 
ally harsh criticism by the chairman of that committee of 
everybody who wanted to get relief for those conditions, I 
want to have printed in the Recorp an editorial discussing 
that gentleman that appeared yesterday morning in the 
Washington Post. His future is well cared for, for the time 
being, and therefore he can be cynical and unsympathetic 
with starving people whose letters I have just read. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial to which I refer may 
be placed in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article | Finance Committee of the Senate to amend in certain re- 


will be printed in the Recorp. * 

The editorial is as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Friday, January 23, 1931] 
LAME-DUCK RELIEF 

Senator Fess, a member of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, is given credit for originating a plan to divert $10,000 
annually from the commission’s funds into the pocket of a lame 
duck, Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, whose term as a Member of the 
House will expire on March 4. According to the plan that is cau- 
tiously thrown out as a feeler of public opinion, Mr. Cramton is to 
be appointed an additional director of the bicentennial activities, 
although a director has already been appointed in the person of 
Representative Son Boom, who perfoms the duties without cost 
to the commission. 

Two objections to this plan are immediately apparent: First, the 
money appropriated for the bicentennial celebration could not 
possibly have been intended by Congress to be devoted to the relief 
of unemployed lame-duck Congressmen. The amount appropriated 
is small, while the output of lame ducks is practically normal. 
Assuming that Congress would adopt a strictly nonpartisan and 
impartial plan if it were intending to set up a lame-duck relief 
fund, it seems that the commission would be acting improperly if 
it should favor one lame duck as against another. Why discrim- 
inate in favor of Mr. Cramton, a Member of the House, and leave 
out in the cold Cote. Biease, Tom HerLIN, Joe Grundy, Henry Allen, 
CHARLIE DENEEN, Jack Robison, and other deserving lame ducks of 
the Senate? Or why discriminate in favor of men and leave 
out RUTH McCormick? 

Another objection to this plan is that division of executive 
authority insures confusion and failure. Two men can not steer 
an automobile safely, much less a bicentennial celebration. If the 
commission intends to transform the directorship from an execu- 
tive into a deliberative body, it should include all lame ducks, in 
order to reap the benefit of a store of wisdom that will otherwise 
go to waste. Added appropriations would be necessary, of course, 
but this is a mere routine detail under the new rule of millions 
for politics, but not one cent for tribute to George Washington.” 

If the commission should hold that since Mr. Broom is a Demo- 
crat, a Republican should be appointed codirector, for the sake of 
insuring a strictly bipartisan celebration in honor of George Wash- 
ington, then we insist that the claims of Joe Grundy shall not be 
ignored. He is a Republican; he comes from a backward State; 
he has been more roundly abused than Mr. Cramton has ever 
been; he lost by a larger margin; he would represent the right of 
the Senate to a coequal share in the distribution of unemployment 
relief; and he was a wheelhorse for the G. O. P. when LOUEY CRAM- 
TON was a babe in arms. 


Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: Mr. President, a very 
remarkable old negro lives down in my State, a man who 
was born a slave. He accumulated a rather large estate. 
I know when he could have drawn his check for a quarter of 
a million dollars and had it honored. He was a leader 
among his own people, and led with wisdom and patriotism. 

This man has written me a letter which I want to read 
into the Record., He says: 

MADISON, ARK., January 10, 1931. 
Mr. CARAWAY, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am Scott Bond, of Madison, Ark., a Republican. I 
did not vote for you, but when you took your oath of office you 
promised to take care of all the people in Arkansas in any way 
that you could. 

Now, Mr. Caraway, I trust that you will make a brief survey of 
the State of Arkansas and see the conditions of the needy people 
and starving stock; I am sure that you would not rest until some- 
thing is done to help us in some way. 

I am sure, Mr. Caraway, that you would not suffer the Congress 
of the United States and others to send aid to other countries and 
we, the taxpayers, starve. 

When I was able I would aid suffering humanity in every way 

ble. I would send hundreds of dollars to the Red Cross and 
I bought $12,000 Liberty bonds; however, since that time I have 
been forced into bankruptcy. 

I am an old ex-slave, Mr. Caraway. 78 years old. Please let me 
hear from you at as early date as possible as to whether we are to 
expect aid. j 


Respectfully yours, Scorr Bonp. 

If those who are holding up relief will not hear the white 
people, at least those who have posed as the liberators and the 
protectors of the Negro race ought to hear the cry of an old 
ex-slave who has devoted all of his life to producing wealth 
and asks now only to be permitted to live. They ought at 
least to let him have some relief. 

AMENDMENTS TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I hold in my hand several 
telegrams coming to me this morning from various persons 
in New Mexico respecting several bills pending before the 
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spects the World War veterans’ act, as amended. 

In order that the attitude expressed by those who sent 
these messages may be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee and, I hope, contribute to 
early favorable action upon these bills, I ask that these tele- 
grams may be printed in the Record and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Srrver Crrr, N. Mex., January 24, 1931. 
Senator Sam Bratron, 
Washington, D. C.: 
. Please use your utmost strength and influence in demanding 
immediate action on amendments to World War veterans’ act giv- 
ing pension to widows and orphans and service connect all 
disabled suffering from chronic constitutional diseases up to 


January 1, 1925. 
Mrs. H. A. Dickson, 
State Chairman Tubercular Aid Fund of 
Daughters of American Revolution. 
Las Cruces, N. Mex, January 23, 1931. 
Hon. Sam G. BRATTON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

As per resolution, our unit respectfully 
all within your power to support amendments to the World War 
veterans’ act giving pension to widows and orphans and service 
connect all disabled suffering from chronic constitutional diseases 
up to January 1, 1925; also pass reasonable hospital construction 
program. 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY Untr, No. 10. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., January 24, 1931. 
Senator Sam Bratron, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization requests immediate action on amendments to 
World War veterans’ act giving pension to widows and orphans 
and service connect all disabled suffering from chronic constitu- 
tional diseases up to January 1, 1925; also pass at once reasonable 
hospital construction program providing hospitalization for all 


veterans. 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
HucH A. CARLISLE Post, No. 13, 
Mrs. A. G. BRADBURRY, President. 


DEDICATION OF WAR MEMORIAL—ADDRESS BY W. S. BAINBRIDGE 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, on November 29, 1930, at 
Orange, N. J., a war memorial was dedicated in honor of 
those who died during the World War, and the veterans of 
this war since deceased, which attracted a vast multitude 
from regions round about, the ceremony being attended by 
State, municipal, and military officials, representatives of 
the American Legion and Gold Star Mothers. 


The address upon the occasion by Commander William 
Seaman Bainbridge, a direct descendant of Commodore 
Bainbridge, was so replete with lofty civic ideals, patriotic 
emotion, and suggestions of present national needs that I 
take pleasure in asking unanimous consent to print this 
address in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE, COMMANDER, MEDICAL 
CORPS FLEET, UNITED STATES NAVY RESERVE, AND COMMANDER GEN- 
ERAL MILITARY ORDER OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home! My country! These magic words have gripped the 
human heart since the dawn of history. Man has ever stood 
ready to defend his home and his country, no matter how far he 
might wander over the wide earth into other lands, or how long 
he might be absent from his native home. These word; have the 
power to stir the deepest emotions within us and to make the 
heart throb and quicken the pulses. The zest of the chase, the 
beauties along the way, the stimulus of adventure, the joy of 
discovery, the tonic of success, the beckoning of every turn along 
the little road of life can not silence the cry of the home call from 
afar. It is not sentiment merely that makes one ready to defend 
the fireside and fight to maintain one’s country against forces 
from within and from without that would destroy. It is the 
knowledge, too, of all that these imply—security, ideals, stability, 
advantages of education and of opportunities for thought and 
action, This has ever been! 

Sometimes in our rapidly moving life, full of great events, we 
forget that history repeats itself—a trite but true saying. 

If we could go back to the goldem days of Greece, hundreds of 
years before Christ, at the time when her enemies sought to 
destroy her freedom, her ideals, her heart, her culture, we would 
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hear a funeral oration by Pericles to those Athenians who died 
in the first battle of the Peloponnesian War. We could well re- 
peat that oration to-day, forget the more than 2,000 years 
between, and find it fitting as we stand before this monument 
to the sons of these United States who fought for the same 
liberty of belief and action and the same high ideals of real 
democracy as did those early heroes. And I say with Pericles, 
with all the earnestness at my command, “It was for such a 
country then that these men, nobly resolving not to have it 
taken from them, fell fighting, and every one of their survivors 
may well be willing to suffer in its behalf.” 

It is perhaps worthy of note here—and one that is a lesson for 
us all—that even in that far-off day there was constant talk of 
arbitration and various means of avoiding future wars. The late 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, regarded by 
many as the greatest Greek scholar America has produced, is on 
record as stating that there is nothing in modern political philos- 
ophy to-day that was not discussed openly by the political philos- 
ophers of ancient Greece. Back in the middle half of the nine- 
teenth century Thomas Arnold stated that there is nothing ancient 
in the history of ancient Greece except the time between. The 
historian-translator, Richard Crawley, wrote in the introduction to 
his translation of Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War 
that in this volume one will “ discover the political freedom which 
he glories in, and the social liberty which he sometimes sighs for, 
in full operation at Athens; factions as fierce as * * the 
communists at Corcyra * * *. He will see the doctrine of 
arbitration, welcomed as a newly discovered panacea by our 
amiable enthusiasts, more firmly established in theory than it is 
yet likely to be in modern Europe * * +” And this introduc- 
tion was written more than 50 years ago! 

Early the Greeks learned the lesson that only strength is re- 
spected and that adequate ability to defend really protects. They 
knew the necessity for the strong arm and the brave heart, What 
is worth while possessing is worth holding. Defense does not 
mean attack, nor does the Scripture invite onslaught when it says, 
“I write unto you, young men, because ye are strong.” It is a 
call to be ready to guard those things which the human heart 
holds most dear. At the reverential ceremony of the massing of 
the colors in one of our largest churches in New York, which I 
recently attended, facing hundreds of flags representing all our 
wars and the patriotic societies of those wars, as well as the veter- 
ans who fought in some and the descendants of those who took 
part in others, our former ambassador to Mexico, James R. 
Sheffield, said: “That country which is not prepared effectively to 
defend itself from without or from within is already dying.” We 
are also admonished in the Book of Books to “seek peace and 
pursue it”; not to stop by the wayside and be content, lulled to 
the sleep of inaction by a sense of false security, but to pursue, 
to follow, to have the goal clearly marked before us, and to strive 
for its attainment. Action! Not inaction! 

In spite of all these facts which we have briefly considered, 
based on experience through the centuries, deep in the soul of man 
there has ever been a longing for peace and a striving toward its 
attainment. This has seemed like the dream of visionaries as con- 
flict followed conflict. But it may be that the World War, the 
greatest of all human cataclysms, has ushered in a new era, and 
that which seemed utterly impossible yesterday may slowly, to be 
sure, yet step by step, lead to the permanent peace to which our 
hopes are fastened. We know that with knowledge should come 
understanding, and with understanding, respect, and with respect, 
a willingness to obtain another's viewpoint and if, in all honor, 
differences can be adjusted by conference, we will fulfill the 
prophecy of Isaiah: “And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
up their sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” In that day there will be a veritable brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God. 

The World War, I say, may be the opening wedge toward making 
this dream a reality, for during and since this most fearful of con- 
flicts there has been the start of a more united world based on 
the changed measurements in time and space. Many examples 
might be given. Do you realize that it was a direct result of the 
use of airplanes, in all its forms, during the World War, that flying 
has become, in some countries, one of the main modes of travel, 
and that the trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific, and transcountry flights 
annihilate time and distance, making almost next-door neighbors 
of peoples in distant lands? We are having “ good-will” flights 
between nations, we are having an interchange of culture and 
ideals in an effort to establish such friendly relations as to make 
war less and less of a future probability. ; 

Do you realize that it was after the war, and as a result of its 
utilization in the war, that wireless has reached its present general 
use and state of efficiency, and that it is often the means of one 
nation’s helping another? 

Further, it is only since the war that a new industry has been 
developed in radiotelephony, and this brings the peoples of the 
earth closer together than ever before. President Hoover sends 
a message from the United States across the seven seas, the 
Pope is heard around the world, King George extends his greet- 
ings, and while Byrd is discovering new wonders in Antarctica he 
pauses for a moment to tell us about them and to listen to the 
soft strains of an operatic selection in New York. 

Thus our horizons broaden, nation may speak to nation, dis- 
tance between peoples is lessened, and, please God, that great 
prophecy of Isaiah may sooner than even we dare hope become 
a reality through a more understanding and united people. 

Our vision is divine, but as we journey on we must remember 
we are living in a human world full of practical problems, and 
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until the dawn of the day toward which we are groping let us 

that safety lies in adequate preparedness, not as a menace 
to Others but as a safeguard to ourselves and, it may be, as a 
protection to the many. 

We are gathered to-day to dedicate this monument in memory 
of the sacrifice and noble deeds of those here honored. This 
witness is to keep in precious memory those who gave their 
all—not only what they were and had but what they might 
have been. They gave their future with their past. They re- 
ceived the call and answered it. The door of opportunity for 
service in line of sacred duty opened before them, and they 
entered in and passed on. They knew in a measure, when they 
went into battle, the horrors they were to meet, but with high 
courage, firm tread, and undaunted idealism they marched for- 
ward. They marched forward for “ideals and for liberty.” We 
might well repeat here the inscription carved on the tomb of 
the unknown Revolutionary soldier at Alexandria, Va., for it 
voices so well what we know to be the truth: 

“Here lies a soldier hero of the Revolution whose identity is 
known but to God. 

“His was an idealism that recognized a Supreme Being, that 
planted religious liberty on our shores, that overthrew despotism, 
that established a people's government, that wrote a constitution 
setting metes and bounds of delegated authority, that fixed a 
standard of value upon men above gold, and that lifted high the 
torch of civil liberty along the pathway of mankind. 

“In ourselves his soul exists as part of ours, his Memory's 
Mansion.” 

This memorial upon which our gaze is resting tells in far more 
forceful language than any at my command of gallant deeds, of 
unselfish devotion to a cause, of sacrifice in its purest sense, of 
lofty vision, of nobility of purpose, of willingness to give, and 
give to the uttermost. With ringing voice it awakens once again 
the sense of gratitude, spiritual and temporal, toward those who, 
in giving all, made their last gesture of thankfulness to the land 
they loved. Future generations will pay homage at this site, and 
be spurred on to higher things. “For of illustrious men,” said 
Pericles, “the whole earth is the sepulcher, and not only does 
the inscription upon columns in their own land point it out, but 
in that also which is not their own there dwells with everyone 
an unwritten memorial of the heart, rather than of a material 
monument.” 

Truly the heroes of old live again in the heroes of to-day. These 
men all were true patriots. They loved their country and they 
died defending it. 

When there is a common danger all stand ready to make de- 
fense. War has its Himalayan peaks of spiritual heights where 
there is succor and sacrifice by all for all. Then comes the Dead 
Sea levels of the humdrum of the commonplace. After the strug- 
gles of war are over the Government, of necessity, goes back to its 
ordinary functions—mechanical, prosaic, impersonal, The medals 
become rusted, martial music fades away, and the sense of duty 
to those who are left maimed and handicapped is lessened. Then 
is the time when those who remain behind to fight against de- 
pression or, perhaps, suffer long years of illness, need heart work 
as well as headwork, with sympathy practically expressed. Per- 
force the Government's part does not include all that is needed. 
The unscathed comrades—those who were called to service at home 
and who are able—can receive the blessing and joy of service by 
supplementing their country’s best efforts for the veterans, for 
many of them are examples of living patriotism, which may be 
hardest of all. 

I am reminded of an American officer, an engineer, who was 
beyond the draft age, but who volunteered his services, which 
were accepted. After months at the front in France he was finally 
invalided home, suffering with advanced and incurable pulmonary 
tuberculosis. He lived in a little shack in the Carolina mountains. 
Three years after the war, enduring much suffering, he died. 
Under his pillow was found a little leather case in which there 
was a motto, on the back of which was this statement: “I received 
this in France from a French soldier; he was trying to live it, and 
I have been trying to live it, too. Whether or not I have suc- 
ceeded others must judge.” The verse was: 

“I know the thought shall comfort me 

When death summons me down the arches of the years, 
I gave my laughter with my every breath— 
I hid my tears.” 

“When your children ask in time to come ‘What mean ye by 
these stones?’ then ye shall say unto them, ‘These stones shall 
be for a memorial forever.“ 

Comrades, not fallen but risen, you know not real defeat, for in 
death you gained your victory. You are not dead, for in your 
spirit of courage, your willingness to fight and die for your ideals 
and for the highest and best in life, live on. Your body is re- 
moved from our midst, but your spirit is crowned with laurel. 
You are forever young and will never know frustration. You have 
finished your course and have kept the faith. Many of your com- 
rades are left behind. They were ready, but were not asked to 
make the supreme sacrifice. Some of them are battered and 
scarred and others, without any external evidence of the contri- 
bution they made for their homeland, are so strained in mind and 
nerve that they can never be what they would have been, yet must 
live on and carry on, handicapped—a continuing sacrifice. You 
take unto yourselves in this monument all those of your comrades 
who, year by year, as a direct or indirect result of that conflict 
ended 12 years ago leave this world to join you. We hear the plea 
you make for all of these and will carry on. We will try to “be 
strong and of a good courage.” 

We salute you, honored dead! 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR PINE 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Oklahoma City on August 15, 1930. The ad- 
dress is entitled The Rules of the Game.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE RULES OF THE GAME 


Business is a great game, a great contest in which individuals 
and groups of individuals contest with each other for the prize, 
which is the wealth produced in the nation. In America the um- 
pire, the Government, which is supposed to be fair and which has 
the combined power of all the people, is supposed to make and 
construe the laws—the rules of the game. This is the best ar- 
rangement that has ever been devised, but I propose to show 
you as best I can how far we have varied from this ideal condi- 
tion and show you that this is the reason for many of our present 
troubles. 

Permit me to say in the beginning I am not opposed to big 
business because it is big or because it is prosperous, but I am 
opposed to any business, big or little, that takes unfair advantage 
or is crooked. The man who picks your t is a common, 
ordinary crook regardless of whether he be rich or poor, whether 
he operates as an individual on the streets of Oklahoma City or 
in combination with many others from a skyscraper in New York 
City. The question that should determine his status is: Does he 
render adequate service to humanity for that which he takes 
from the common supply. The wealth produced in the Nation 
is the common supply from which all must take, and if some 
take without earning then it is quite evident that some who 
earn can not take. That is fraud and that is our present trouble. 
Most men have some of the characteristics of the hog, and it is 
almost impossible for the big man, like the big hog, to keep his 
feet out of the trough. We are all alike; practically all will over- 
reach if given an opportunity, but the Government is supposed 
to be on guard and restrain those who would be unfair. The 
depredations of the crooks and the losses suffered by the people 
depend largely upon the intelligence, the integrity, and the 
watchfulness of those in charge of the Government. 

Many years ago big business when unfair violated the law, but 
in recent years a more modern, a more profitable, and a safer 
way has been discovered. Big business now writes the law. I 
mean to say the procedure that big business desires to follow is 
made the law of the land and then they operate within the law 
safe from prosecution. It is only a matter of looking ahead. By 
moving in 10-year cycles and preparing the way, by securing fa- 
vorable laws it is easy for them to accomplish their purpose. 

Do you really understand that big business writes the law, the 
rules that govern the game in which they contest with the pro- 
ducers for the wealth produced in the Nation, then in many cases 
they select the government officials, the umpire, who is to ad- 
minister, construe the law? In this way the game is fixed and 
millions are taken out by the fixers who produce nothing and 
render no real service. Right here I want to drive a peg. The 
present depression in Oklahoma is caused almost entirely by the 
fact that billions have been taken out of the wealth produced in 
Oklahoma by those who did not produce it and the farmers and 
oil producers who produced this wealth did not get it. Okla- 
homa put billions into the common supply that Oklahoma did 
not get back; of course Oklahoma is short. 

In order that there may be no mistake about this important 
matter I shall give you a concrete example of an actual occur- 
rence. I shall refer to the making of the Federal reserve law 
and want you to follow the details of the picture that you may 
be able to discern the reason for the depression and the farm 
problem, that you may be able to see why the international 
bankers are more money than they ever made in all the 
world’s history and at the same time the producers of America 
have been experiencing a 10-year depression. 

In the great game called business many facilities or mediums 
are used in the exchange of . The most important of them 
all is money and credit which is sometimes defined as the medium 
of exchange. In 1913 our monetary law was completely changed. 
The change was not made immediately but the provision 
for it was made and ultimately our credit system was revo- 
lutionized, was turned completely upside down. That which was 
the best credit is now the worst credit in the Nation. A credit 
which did not exist in 1913 was created by the law and is now the 
best credit in the Nation. In 1913 there was no better credit risk 
in the world than the American farmer and he borrowed money 
at the lowest rates. To-day he is producing more wealth but has 
no credit at the bank. It was intentionally taken from him by 
the writer of the law and this preferred status was conferred on 
another form of credit known as acceptances, a form which did 
not exist at the time but was created by the law. To-day the ac- 
ceptance market gets credit at the lowest rates and when neces- 
sary almost directly from the Government. It is rather significant 
that the one who made this great change in the law is now chair- 
man of one of the test acceptance corporations. 

I saw farm lands decline in value to the point where some of 
them would not sell for the taxes; I saw farmers who had been 
very successful for many -years suddenly become failures even 
though they worked harder and produced more than they ever 
produced before; I saw small merchants who had been successful 
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merchants first reduce their stocks then ultimately close them 
out entirely; I saw rural bankers who had been conspicuously 
successful for many years in their communities suddenly become 
failures and I wanted to know what was wrong. As a Senator 
representing this State, I felt I had an obligation to determine 
what was wrong. I have studied the matter for five years and 
have discussed it with the Federal officials having charge and I 
have employed economists to make a careful survey for me. I 
have discussed it with many who came into my office and have 
questioned many who appeared before our committees. In this 
way I had secured a fair picture of the subject but recently a 
work of two volumes has been published which opens up the 
entire matter and makes it perfectly clear to any student of public 
affairs. 8 

I have here volume 1 of The Federal Reserve System by Paul 
M. Warburg. In my opinion it should be entitled the First Book 
of Modern Revelations. Apparently it was written for the pur- 
pose of showing that Paul M. Warburg, an international banker, 
wrote our Federal reserve law. He writes 1,753 pages, quotes 
original papers, and makes his case beyond question. 

I desire to read two or three paragraphs taken from the first 
page of the introduction. He opens with a quotation from Prof. 
William B. Munro, which is as follows: 

“I am told that Congress and the State legislatures make the 
laws. Instead of saying that legislators make the laws, 
it would be far more correct to say that legislatures merely put 
the finishing touches on the law. To say that they “make the 
laws” is like saying that the books are made by bookbinders, 
forgetting that there are authors, printers, and proofreaders, too. 

“The motive power in lawmaking is all supplied from some- 
where outside the legislative halls. * * * Some intellect out- 
side the realm of active politics first conceives the idea. It 
spreads to the minds of other individuals, slowly-at first, but grad- 
ually gaining momentum. Presently there is an move- 
ment in its favor; then comes the deluge of propaganda, until 
the proposal becomes an issue and the politicians begin to take 
note of it. A law is half made and more than half made, when 
a large body of aggressive support has been mobilized among the 
voters; yet during this part of the process the legislative bodies 
have nothing whatever to do with it.” 

Then, referring to the above quotation, Mr. Warburg says: 

“No one conversant with the history of the Federal reserve act 
is likely to read this without noticing how closely it 
applies to the origin of that measure.” 

Let us examine that quotation taken from Munro more care- 
fully, remembering that it is quoted by Mr. Warburg with his ap- 
proval. Information regarding the methods used by big business 
in making the laws, the rules of the game, should challenge your 
attention, but when Warburg, the master mind, and tells 
you how the Federal reserve law was made it should compel your 
attention. 

First. The people are told that Congress makes the laws, but the 
Congress has about as much to do with making laws as the book- 
binder has to do with making books. That is, the Congress puts 
the law together, puts the cover on after another has written it. 

Second. Some intellect outside the Congress first conceives an 
idea. This book shows conclusively that the idea now known as 
the Federal reserve law was first conceived by the mind of Paul M. 
Warburg, an international banker, at a time when he had just 
arrived from Germany and long before he had become a citizen of 
the United States. 

Third. “It spreads to the minds of other individuals, slowly at 
first, but gradually gaining momentum.” Warburg made a memo- 
randum of his idea, and he first showed it to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
senior partner in the international banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Schiff advised him to keep it quiet, because the American 
people would not look with favor on such a revolutionary sugges- 
tion from a foreigner, Schiff showed it in confidence to two of his 
friends. One of them was Mr. Stillman, president of the National 
City Bank. Mr. Stillman was an American and he did not at first 
accept this German junker idea. One day when he met Warburg 
he said, “How is the great international financier,” and then 
added, “ Warburg, don’t you think the City National Bank has 
done pretty well?” and then said. Why not leave things alone? 
Later Stillman was convincea and joined in the effort to secure the 
change. To determine the effect on his bank I had a graph pre- 
pared showing the fluctuations of the resources of that bank, and 
it shows that the City National Bank became inordinately prosper- 
ous after the passage of the reserve law. Stillman thought he was 
doing well, but this German idea of taking wealth by the feudal 
system from those who produced it added greatly to the income of 
the bank. At this period practically all advised that the American 
people would not permit such legislation. 

Fourth, “ Presently there is an movement in its favor.” 
In this case the Merchants’ Association of New York took it up 
and other organizations approved it, and then the National Citi- 
zens’ League was organized to put it over; and then— 

Fifth. “ Came the deluge of propaganda.” That is where you get 
in. That is where you assist in this kind of la The law 
is half-made, according to their standards when you are requested 
to take it up with your weak-kneed Representatives. You are so 
easy and there are so many rabbits in the Congress that getting 
the law put together, getting the covers put on the law, is a very 
small matter to them. A flood of propaganda is good. 


CENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 
I quote from page 8: “I was trained in the practices of a bank- 


ing system which under varying forms had worked satisfactorily 
in almost every industrially advanced country, except the United 
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States. From the time of my arrival in America I felt impelled to 
urge the adoption of the fundamental principles upon which that 
established and proven system was based.” In another place he 
speaks of a properly coordinated central banking system as being 
desirable.” On page 17 he says: “To a person trained under the 
central banking system of European countries such conditions 
seemed bewildering and strange. To him American meth- 
ods appeared to do violence to almost every tenet held 
sacred in the Old World.” On page 14 I find this: The inevitable 
conclusion was emphasized that the road to reform lay in the 
direction of concentration of reserves, and in the cooperation of 
the banks under the leadership of one central organization.” 

He developed the central bank idea, patterned our system after 
the German and started a campaign of education to secure 
its adoption. On page 11 he says: “ Without a clear comprehen- 
sion of the attitude of the business men, bankers, and economists 
of that period, coming generations will find it impossible to vis- 
ualize the obstacles which had to be overcome and to gage the 
distance which had to be covered, when the way was blasted for 
gradual advance and ultimate victory of banking reform.” And 
on page 19, “ If reform is to be secured, it will take years of educa- 
tional work to bring it about.” And on page 33, “I continued 
hammering my doctrine into such victims as came my way.” And 
on page 39, The articles published by me from 1908 to 1910 
(reprinted herein as part 1 of volume 2) constitute a series of 
persistent efforts to arouse public opinion to recognition of the 
fact that banking reform in the United States, in order to be suc- 
cessful, would necessitate the radical change from decentralized to 
centralized banking. 

“Reviewing these efforts in their chronological order, one can 
readily perceive how, step by step, the central thought advances, 
but how new trenches always remain to be taken. With each new 
attempt, the method of attack had to be changed and, at the same 
time, the proposals for the adoption of the central bank thought 
to American business and political conditions had to be further 
evolved and improved.” 

He revolutionized our monetary system and gave us one which 
is patterned after the systems of Europe. Since then most of 
those systems have failed completely and from the standpoint of 
the farmer, the small merchant, and the small banker our system 
is a complete failure. Six thousand banks, mostly country banks, 
have failed in the last 10 years, more than in the previous 130 
years of our national existence. Yet the flood of propaganda con- 
tinues and there are those here in Oklahoma who tell us what a 
wonderful monetary system we have. From the standpoint of the 
international banker it is a great success, In all the world’s his- 
tory they were never able to take more wealth they did not produce 
and the common people never produced so much wealth they do 
not get. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not blame Mr. War- 
burg for taking advantage of his opportunities. He had no obli- 
gation to serve the people. He was working for himself and those 
associated with him and he did a good job of it. He assumed that 
we were able to take care of ourselves, and we failed to do it. 
That is our fault, not his. The delinquency is ours. It is time for 
us to look out for ourselves. In Europe the farmer is a peasant. 
We have adopted their system and it is making peasants of our 
American farmers. 

When quality, quantity, and cost of production are considered 
the American farmer is the world’s greatest and best producer. 
The unorganized farmers produce better quality, greater quantity 
at less cost than the organized industries. It is because he is an 
individualist—an American in principle and not in name only. If 
you will read this work you will readily understand the reason for 
our depression. He said he wanted to mobolize the credit of the 
country so it could be used for the benefit of this country and the 
world. It is so mobilized and centralized that the international 
bankers can take it from the channels of trade in America and 
send it wherever they will pay the highest commissions. Billions 
have been withdrawn and invested in nearly every country of the 
world and stagnation is the logical result. Governments may rise 
and governments may fall, but the international bankers thrive all 
the time. Business may be bad and it may be good, but the inter- 
national banker makes the most money both when it is best and 
worst. 

SMALL BANKS 


When he first began to study monetary conditions here he dis- 
covered that there were 20,000 banks and half of them had a 
capital of $25,000 or less. This is his first criticism of our system, 
which had grown up under normal conditions in a country where 
the citizen is a sovereign. Under the American plan a great many 
small banks are required, and his objection was an objection to the 
Americanism in our banking system. It was serving our people 
well—far better than our present system. He was opposed to so 
many small banks. He wrote our law and almost 6,000 small 
banks have failed in 10 years. The time will come when the peo- 
ple will consider such facts and will reject the propaganda that 
controverts them. Now, they accept the propaganda and reject the 
facts that should be apparent to all. 


TOO MANY BANKS 


When I first went to Washington as your Senator many banks 
were failing in Oklahoma and in the other agricultural States, and 
I discussed the matter with the Comptroller of the Currency. He 
was very much interested, and we canvassed the situation at length 
and it was his conclusion that the banks were failing because there 
were too many banks. In a few days I visited the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and went over the situation with 
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Mr. Dewey, and he said that there were too many banks in Okla- 
homa and in this part of the Nation. In a few weeks I went to 
the office of Secretary Mellon and found that he was not much 
concerned about the bank failures because they were small banks 
and because there were too many of them anyway. In a few weeks 
I went to the White House and presented the situation to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and he said that banks were bound to fail in this 
territory because there were too many of them. I suggested to him 
that the farmers were leaving the farms at the rate of 200,000 each 
year, that in the last five years 250,000 men had been discharged 
by the railroads, that I had just returned from the coal fields where 
I had been told there were twice as many coal miners as were 
needed, that the retail druggists association at a recent meeting 
had suggested that there were too many drug stores, that there 
were too many doctors, too many dentists, too many lawyers, and 
I said to him, “As President of the United States what do you pro- 
pose to do—have the people jump in the river” ? And he made no 
answer. The statement that there are too many banks is based on 
a philosophy that is unsound and will not stand analysis. It is un- 
American, it is un-Godly, yet it comes from high officials in the 
Government, They are men of education but sadly lacking in 
wisdom and understanding. They are wise only in their own con- 
ceit. They get no such idea from the American Constitution, from 
American traditions, nor from the Bible. It is a junker idea, is 
based on selfishness and greed, and has no place in a representative 
democracy. It is akin to that other false doctrine—overproduction. 
I want to say to you as your Senator that in my opinion a fair 
application of the principles of the American Government to the 
existing conditions make necessary at least one bank in every town 
of 500 or more people. With a bank, growth is possible; without a 
bank, financial stagnation is almost certain. I know of no reason 
why the well-to-do people of such a community should not or- 
ganize and conduct a bank, even if they have to write insurance 
and sell real estate to make it pay. I know of no way in which 
they can contribute more to the upbuilding of their home town. 
The old banker acquires wisdom and understanding, becomes the 
adviser and counsellor of the community, The young people con- 
sult him about going to college, about buying a calf, about getting 
married. They consult him about everything. He is a father to 
all, and happy is such a community. It is the unit of the Nation 
and the more such units we have the stronger is the Nation. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


On page 12 he says, “Individualism in banking was the g 
of the country.” And on page 16, “Individualism in ba: de- 
manded that everybody should be free to have his own individual 
fling,” and many more references are made to the individualism or 
freedom of our bankers. He wanted to eliminate, and he did elim- 
inate from the American monetary system the American principles, 
and gave our bankers the German goose step instead. He was a 
young German junker of the class which later destroyed Germany, 
and he did not understand or respect our ideals and traditions, and 
he is the man who wrote our Federal reserve law. In principle it 
does violence to the American Constitution, and under it an 
economic subjugation of our Oklahoma people is in progress. 

A young man at Norman, Okla, who was finishing his university 
course, went to his father and asked advice regarding his future. 
He said, “Father, I am finishing the law course and I want to 
start right. What would you advise me to do”? That father, 
an intelligent Oklahoma banker, advised his son to go to Chicago, 
make connection with some great corporation and make himself 
useful. Oklahoma's greatest need is men, and this loyal Okla- 
homan, under existing conditions, found it advisable to send his 
son to Chicago. Man power is Oklahoma's most expensive and 
most valuable production and it must be retained. No State in the 
Union has greater natural resources, greater natural opportunities. 
The natural conditions favor Oklahoma. The artificial conditions 
which are subject to human control, have been manipulated so as 
to favor the large cities. The natural advantages given to Okla- 
homa have been transferred by legislation and by monopolistic 
control to the centers of population. During the last 10 years our 
increase in population was 12.8 per cent when the increase for the 
Nation was more than 16 per cent. This great new State of Okla- 
homa was below the average. What is „I ask you; what is 
wrong? Even the percentage of increase of Connecticut was 
greater than that of Oklahoma. 


PROPAGANDA 


I am to accept the mature judgment of the Oklahoma 
people, if it is their judgment. Frequently I receive letters and 
m that I vote for or against pending measures, and 


essages urging 
am later told that they were not interested nor had any informa- 
tion about the matter, but sent the message because a friend re- 
quested it. To say that such a one is foolish is to use the mildest 
language my conscience will permit. He is playing with his in- 
heritance which was bought with the blood of our fathers. For 
God's sake, and for the sake of our country, and your family and 
yourself, stop accepting hand-me-down ideas from the news- 
papers and giving them out as your own opinions. If you have no 
opinions of your own, do not give out opinions. It is high time 
for you to do your own thinking. 

I am not afraid of the propaganda of the Russian red, but I 
am afraid of the propaganda of the international banker. Our 
people are too wise to be deceived by the red propaganda from 
Russia, but they appear to accept the redder propaganda of the 
international bankers, hook, line, and sinker. Their propaganda 
is far more intelligent, far more insidious, and far more destruc- 
tive of our institutions. It distorts, deceives, and destroys, and 
our people are losing confidence in our form of government, which 


the mind of man. Theodore Roose- 
at the top were far more dangerous 
He was right. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our monetary law was written by Paul M. Warburg, a young 
German international banker, before he was an American citizen. 
He patterned it after the European central banking ms 
which are now practical failures and which made peasants of 
their farmers. 5 

It grants special privileges to the international bankers by 
giving preferred status to the credits in which they deal. 

Under this law the farmer, a great American, the world's great- 
est producer of wealth, backed by a piece of America itself has 
no credit. 

Our monetary system exaggerates the importance—the stand- 
ing of tokens—stocks and bonds—above the property value which 
they represent. Stocks and bonds can and do sell at high prices 
when property prices are low. The credit of the Nation has been 
made available for stocks and bonds and acceptances but it is not 
available on the same terms for property. If the farmer wants to 
borrow on a bale of cotton he has to pay 6 per cent or more, and 
before he can do it he has to find some one who is ready, able, and 
willing to make the loan. But the speculator can issue an ac- 
ceptance which will get the money at 3 per cent, and if no bank 
wants it, the dealer can take it to any Federal reserve bank at 
any time and get the money. If the reserve bank is short of 
money the Government will start up the printing press and make 
it. Under the law the acceptance dealer must be accommodated. 
Paul Warburg wrote the law; and he deals in acceptances. This 
discrimination, made by the law, is so compelling that even the 
money held by the building and loan associations of Oklahoma 
City is made available and is used by the speculators in New 
York City. 

The deposits in the country banks are necessarily invested in 
the credits given preference by the law—stocks, bonds, commercial 
paper, and acceptances. This is a rank discrimination against the 
farmer and local merchant by his Government. Their credit was 
sound, and was the best in the world until it was destroyed by 
the law. 

This man, when he wrote our monetary law, had never been 
taught, and did not believe, that all men are born equal. He 
was a member of the banking family of Warburg of Hamburg, 
Germany, and when he wrote our law he had more interests in 
Europe than he had in America. He was a junker of the junkers, 
and he had been taught, and he believed, that some were born to 
rule and some were born to labor; and he wrote that belief into 
our law. He did not believe in a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and he eliminated that American 
principle from our monetary system. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 4 


Ashurst Deneen Kean Reed 

Barkley Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Black Fletcher Shortridge 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Smith 

Blease George McGill Smoot 

Borah Gillett Steiwer 
Bratton Glass McMaster Stephens 
Brock Goff McNary n 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale Morrow ell 
Capper Harris Moses Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Walcott 

Carey Hastings Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hatfield Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Waterman 
Couzens Partridge Watson 
Cutting Howell Pine Wheeler 

Dale Johnson Pittman Williamson 
Davis Jones Ransdell 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Rosryson of Indiana] is detained from the Senate on 
account of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RECOMMITMENT OF NOMINATION 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices the nomination of 
Joseph M. Patterson to be postmaster at Watertown, Tenn. 
I have been requested to ask that the nomination be recom- 
mitted to the committee, and I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. As in executive session, that 
order will be made, and the nomination is recommitted to 
the committee. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LOCAL LABOR AT PREVAILING WAGE SCALE ON 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some time ago the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau let a contract to the Algernon-Blair Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., for building the addition to the veterans’ 
hospital at Memphis, Tenn. 

Before the contract was let I had complaints from Mem- 
phis that this company had been in the habit of paying less 
than the prevailing wage scale of the locality in which they 
constructed a building, and also had the habit of bringing 
labor from elsewhere. I took up the matter with the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and the director took it up with the con- 
tractors; and I was assured that the prevailing wage scale 


ee be paid, and that the contractors would employ local 
r. 


Reports reaching me from Memphis show that this agree- 
ment has not been complied with. 
On January 22 I sent the director the following telegram: 
JANUARY 22, 1931. 
Gen. FRANK T. HINES, 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C.: 


I am reliably informed that Algernon-Blair, contractor, addition 
to veterans’ hospital, Memphis, is employing labor at rates greatly 
below Memphis wage scale. Will you Kindly have the matter 
examined into and advise me? It was my understanding that 
Blair agreed beforehand not to do this. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


I have just received from the director the following reply: 


8 ADMINISTRATION, 
ington, Jan 23, 1931. 
Hon. KENNETH M bas 


CKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your wire of January 22, 1931, advising 
me that you have been informed that Algernon-Blair, contractor 
for certain work at the United States Veterans’ Hospital, Memphis, 
Tenn., is employing labor at rates greatly below the Memphis wage 
scale, which action, you understand, would be contrary to assur- 
ances he gave the Veterans’ Administration prior to receiving the 
award of contract for this work. 

I am immediately seeking information on this matter and will 
advise you further as soon as a report has been submitted to me. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK T. Hines, Administrator. 

I think it proper to make public the facts connected with 
the matter, with the hope that the contractors will do as 
they agreed, and pay the prevailing wage scale at Memphis, 
and also employ local labor there. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point a letter 
from the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, and a list inclosed in the letter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. KENNETH 


McKELiar, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We have received several protests from our local 
organization at Memphis, Tenn., against the policy of the Alger- 
non-Blair Co., of Montgomery, Ala., importing labor into Memphis 
at less than the local prevailing wage scale. 

Our local union also called to our attention, under date of 
January 19, that Mr. Jake Cohen, president of the Memphis 
Trades and Labor Council, is also protesting on behalf of his 
council against this condition on the Nurses’ Home at Memphis. 

We understood that prior to the award of this contract the 
Algernon-Blair Co. promised the Veterans’ Bureau, because of 
your intercession, that they would pay the Memphis scale and 
employ Tennessee labor. Reports us from Memphis 
clearly indicate that the Algernon-Blair Co. has failed to keep 
their promise to the Veterans’ Bureau. We would be more than 
pleased if you would lend your good offices toward the employ- 
ment of Tennessee labor at the Memphis rate by the Algernon- 
Blair Co. on the Nurses’ Home. 

Thanking you for any assistance you may render, I am, with 
very best wishes, 


Respectfully yours, Joun J. GLEESON, Secretary. 


P. S.—We are inclosing a list of Government operations on 
which the same policy is being followed by contractors on Gov- 
ernment work. This is a national problem and we are, therefore, 
canne it to your Soe knowing that you are interested in 

e maintenance wage scales and the consequent purchasing 
power of the American people.—J. J. G. 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Barracks, Fort Sam Houston. Contract 
awarded to Banspach Bros., who employ Mexicans exclusively and 
pay one-third of the prevailing wage rate. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.: Post office. Contract awarded to Devault 
& Dietrich. Devault notified the Treasury Department prior to 
the award that he was going to work open shop, which in effect 
means that he is going to reduce wages. The contract was awarded 
over protests of the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Nurses’ home and addition. Awarded to 
Algernon-Blair, unfair contractor, of Montgomery, Ala. Algernon- 
Blair is well known to all departments of the Government as a 

-cutting firm. 

Scott Field, Ill.: Airport. Contract awarded to Noble Construc- 
tion Co. This firm is also known as a wage-cutting firm. The 
contract was awarded over protests of all building-trades organi- 
zations in St. Louis and vicinity. 

Vicksburg, Miss.: Larkin Experiment Dam. Wages reduced by 
the Government itself from $1.50 to $1.25 per hour. Protests to 
the Assistant Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers were 
unheeded, 3 

Chilocco, Okla.: Government Indian school, Chilocco, Okla., 
located 4 miles south of Arkansas City, Kans. Wages reduced by 
the Interior Department. 

Alexandria, Va.: Post office. Contract awarded to Beaman- 
Coleman, unfair contractors. 

Naval base, Norfolk, Va.: Barracks. Contract about to be 
awarded to Worsham Bros., of Knoxville, Tenn. Worsham Bros. 
are wage-reducing contractors. 

Spartanburg, S. C.: Post office, Contract awarded to unfair 
contractor, Algernon-Blatr, of Montgomery, Ala. 

Kosciusko, Miss.: Post office. Contract awarded to unfair con- 
tractor, Algernon-Blair, of Montgomery, Ala. 

Boston, Mass.: Post-office foundation. Contract awarded to un- 
fair contractors, Merritt, Chapman & Scott. Wage reductions put 
in effect over protests of Boston labor unions. 

Washington, D. C.: Gallinger Hospital addition. Contract 

awarded to W. P. Rose Co., unfair contractors and a wage-reducing 
firm. 
Coatesville, Pa.: Veterans’ hospital. Contract awarded to Sam- 
ford Bros., of Montgomery, Ala. Wages were reduced and cheap 
labor imported from the South, notwithstanding the protests of 
the Pennsylvania labor organizations. 

Metuchen, N. J.: Raritan Arsenal. Officers’ quarters, Contract 
awarded to the Alliance Construction Co., notwithstanding the 
fact that we notified the construction division of the War Depart- 
ment that the Alliance Construction Co. had no previous experi- 
ence in new construction, and that they were engaged in sand 
blasting and cleaning old buildings; and they also said that they 
would not pay the prevailing wage rate. The construction divi- 
sion of the War De ent, in answer to the complaints, said 
the War Department did not consider any experience necessary. 
We believe this is a very apparent lack of administrative ability, 
in so far as it concerns construction matters in the War Depart- 
ment. 

Panama, Canal Zone: Contract for barracks at Panama recently 
awarded by the War Department to the J. A. Jones Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., wage-cutting contractors noted above. This is the 
first contract to be awarded to a wage-cutting firm in the Canal 
Zone, and it will result in a disruption of labor conditions in the 
zone. The contract awarded to Jones will affect not only the build- 
ing trades but it will also affect metal trades and labor in general. 


Mr. McKELLAR. In this connection I desire also to file a 
number of affidavits and communications in reference to 
a similar situation with the contractor for the construction 
of a post-office building at Kingsport, Tenn. 

It is fair to say that I did not have the understanding and 
agreement with the Treasury Department in reference to 
Kingsport that I had with the Veterans’ Bureau with ref- 
erence to the building at Memphis; but I think the same rule 
should apply with both departments, namely, that the pre- 
vailing wage scale of the locality in which a Federal build- 
ing is being constructed should be scrupulously maintained, 
and that local labor should be employed in the fullest degree 
possible. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point the affi- 
davits and communications to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRICKLAYERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, No. 8, 
e Kingsport, Tenn., January 22, 1931. 
Mr. Joun J. GLEESON. 

Dear SIR AND BROTHER: Find inclosed copies of sworn statements, 
of which the original is now being mailed to the Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

The Supervising Architect wrote me on January 7, also sent me 


a copy of Beaman Coleman Construction Co.'s letter to the Treas- 
ury Department of date December 10, 1930, of which you have a 
copy. 
Trusting there is no need of further explanation, 
Yours fraternally, 
[sEat.] W. T. RUSSELL, 
Secretary, No. 8, Tennessee. 
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BRICKLAYERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, No. 8, 
Kingsport, Tenn., January 17, 1931. 
Re: United States post-office building, SA-AE, Kingsport, Tenn. 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your letter of January 7, 1931, I am herein 
inclosing a few statements sworn to by the two local general con- 
tractors, also some additional statements referring to prices paid 
for labor on the above, and prices paid by local contractors, 

From these statements you will find confirmed my letter of 
November 9, 1930. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. RUSSELL, 
Secretary Bricklayers Union, No. 8, Kingsport, Tenn. 


KINGSPORT, TENN., January 15, 1931. 

To whom it may concern: 

Having been in the contracting business in the city of 
port, Tenn., for a number of years, we believe we are familiar with 
the scale of wages paid in Kingsport; will state under oath that 
the scale for masons for the past several years has been and still is 
$1.25 per hour. The wage scale for carpenters for the past three 
years is 70 cents per hour. 

We do hereby certify that the above statement Is true. 


[sza.] ARMSTRONG-PuRKEY-McCory (INC.), 
General Contractors. 
By C. B. ARMSTRONG, President. 
By F. P. McCoy, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sworn to before Clyde Bunn, a notary public. 
[SEAL.] CLYDE Bunn, Notary Public. 


My commission expires October 16, 1934. 


KINGSPORT, TENN., January 16, 1931. 
To whom it may concern: 

Having been in the contracting business in the city of Kings- 
port and vicinity for a number of years, we believe that we are 
familiar with the wage scale paid in this locality, and will state 
under oath that the scale for masons for the past several years 
has been $1.25 per hour and the scale for carpenters for the past 
two and one-half or three years has been 70 cents per hour. 

We do hereby certify that the above statement is true. 


PYLE BROTHERS, 


By D. A. PYLE. 
Sworn before me January 17, 1931. 
[SEAL.] Ciypve Bunn, Notary Public. 


My commission expires October 16, 1934. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, E. D. Martin, who after being duly 
sworn, deposes as follows: That he is 45 years of age; that he is a 
citizen of Sullivan County, Tenn., and that by trade he is a car- 
penter; that he was employed as assistant superintendent by the 
Beaman Coleman Construction Co. on the new United States 
office building that is being constructed by the said Beaman Colec- 
man Co. at Kingsport, Tenn.; that he was in the employ of said 
company for a period of some six weeks during the months of 
October and November, 1930; affiant further deposes that his chief 
duty was carpenter foreman on said job, and that for his services 
as assistant superintendent and carpenter foreman he received 
the sum of 60 cents per hour. 

E. D. MARTIN. 


Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 21st of January, 
1931. 
[ SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public, 


My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 


STATE OF * 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, Kelsie Wagner, who after being 
duly sworn, deposes as follows: That he is of legal age, and a citi- 
zen of the county and State aforesaid; that he was employed as 
labor foreman for Beaman Coleman Construction Co. on the new 
United States post-office job in Kingsport, Tenn., for about nine 
weeks during the months of October, November, and December, 
1930; that he had under his direction and supervision eight la- 
borers; that he received for his services as labor foreman on said 
job the sum of 25 cents per hour, and that the aforesaid eight 
laborers received the same rate of 25 cents per hour, 

WAGNER. 


Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 23d of January, 

1931. 
[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public. 
My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 


STATE OF 


TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, D. L. Jones, who, after being duly 
sworn, deposes as follows: That he is a citizen of Sullivan County, 
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Tenn., and that he is of legal age; that he was employed by the 
Beaman Coleman Construction Co. on the new United States post- 
office building at Kingsport, Tenn., as carpenter, from the — day 
of ——, 1930, to the — day of ——, 1930, a period of one and a 
fraction days; that he received for said service the sum of 50 cents 
per hour; the said Jones further deposes that he is a skilled car- 
penter, having had 25 years’ experience as carpenter. 
D. L. JONES. 

Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 19th of January, 
1931. 

[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public. 


My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, T. W. Cardwell, who, after being 
duly sworn, deposes as follows: That he is 57 years of age, and & 
citizen of Sullivan County, Tenn.; that he is a carpenter by trade 
and has been for a period of more than 25 years; that he was em- 
ployed by Beaman Coleman Contracting Co. on the new United 
States post-office building which is now under construction at 
Kingsport, Tenn.; that he worked on said job about six or seven 
weeks as carpenter during the months of November and December, 
1930; affiant further deposes that for said labor he received the 
sum of 50 cents per hour. 

T. W. CARDWELL. 

Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 21st day of 
January, 1931. 

[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public. 


My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 

STATE or TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before I. T. Collins, a notary public for the 
county and State aforesaid, Rev. W. N. Smith, who, after being 
duly sworn, deposes as follows: That he is 41 years of age and a 
resident of the county and State aforesaid; that he was employed 
by the Beaman Coleman Construction Co. as carpenter on the 
new post-office building that is being constructed by the said 
Beaman Coleman Construction Co. at Kingsport, Tenn.; that he 
was employed a fraction over two days during either the month 
of November or December, 1930; that for said employment depo- 
nent was paid the sum of 50 cents per hour; afflant further 
deposes that he has been a carpenter for the period of 14 years, 
and is qualified to do any sort of carpenter work. 

W. N. SMITH. 

Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 19th day of 
January, 1931. 

[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public. 


My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, W. O. Baker, who, after being 
duly sworn, deposes as follows: That he is a citizen of Sullivan 
County, Tenn., and that he is 41 years of age; that he was 
employed by Beaman Coleman Construction Co. as carpenter on 
the United States post-office building now under process of con- 
struction at Kingsport, Tenn.; that he worked for said construc- 
tion company as carpenter from about October 11, 1930, to January 
10, 1931; that he received from said company the sum of 30 cents 
per hour for said carpenter work; afflant further deposes that he 
has been a carpenter for a period of 14 years. 

W. O. BAKER. 

Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 22d of January, 
1931. 

[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINs, Notary Public. 

My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Sullivan County: 

Personally appeared before me, I. T. Collins, a notary public for 
the county and State aforesaid, T. J. Jennings, a citizen of the 
county and State aforesaid, and who, after being duly sworn, 
deposes as follcws: That he is 54 years of age; that he was em- 
ployed by the Beaman Coleman Construction Co. as a laborer on 
the new United States post-office job in Kingsport, Tenn.; that he 
worked approximately three months on said job as laborer; affiant 
deposes he received the sum of 25 cents per hour for said labor; 
that the superintendent on said job was one Wood. 

T. J. JENNINGS. 

Subscribed to and sworn to before me this the 22d day of Janu- 
ary, 1931. 

[SEAL.] I. T. CoLLINS, Notary Public. 

My commission expires on April 29, 1933. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 


passed the following bills, in which it requested the cencur- 
rence of the Senate: 
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H. R. 485. An act for the relief of Thomas Carroll; 

H, R. 487. An act for the relief of Edward A. Burkett; 

H. R. 773. An act for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; 

H. R. 1432. An act for the relief of John D. O'Connell, 
first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps; 

H. R. 1449. An act for the relief of Paymaster Charles 
Robert O’Leary, United States Navy; 

H. R. 2699. An act to authorize an appropriation to cover 
damages to an automobile of William H. Baldwin; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, 
Finance Department, United States Army; 

H. R. 3005. An act to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph C. Grissom; 

H. R. 3521. An act for the relief of Thomas A. McGurk; 

H. R. 5470. An act for the relief of Mary L. Dickson; 

H. R. 6090. An act for the relief of Oliver Ellison; 

H. R. 7870. An act for the relief of Mary Murnane; 

H. R. 9070. An act for the relief of William Fisher; 

H. R. 9174. An act for the relief of Frank W. Tucker; 

8 H. R. 9575. An act for the relief of the New Lork Marine 
o.; 

H. R. 12023. An act to repeal the provision of law grant- 
ing a pension to Lois Cramton; 

H. R. 15930. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
Sailors of said war; and 

H. R. 16110. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 15138) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission 
and the Board of Supervisors of Itawamba County, Miss., 
to construct a bridge across Tombigbee River at or near 
Fulton, Miss., and it was signed by the Vice President. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 485. An act for the relief of Thomas Carroll; 

H. R. 487. An act for the relief of Edward A. Burkett; 

H. R. 3521. An act for the relief of Thomas A. McGurk; 

H. R. 6090. An act for the relief of Oliver Ellison; and 

H. R. 9070. An act for the relief of William Fisher; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 773. An act for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; 

H. R. 1432. An act for the relief of John D. O'Connell, 
first lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps; 

H. R. 2699. An act to authorize an appropriation to cover 
damages to an automobile of William H. Baldwin; 

H. R. 2730. An act for the relief of Capt. Philip A. Scholl, 
Finance Department, United States Army; 

H. R. 3005. An act to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph C. Grissom; 

H. R. 5470. An act for the relief of Mary L. Dickson; 

H. R. 7870. An act for the relief of Mary Murnane; 

H. R. 9174. An act for the relief of Frank W. Tucker; 
and 

H. R. 9575. An act for the relief of the New York Marine 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1449. An act for the relief of Paymaster Charles 
Robert O Leary, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 12023. An act to repeal the provision of law granting 
a pension to Lois Cramton; and 

H. R. 15930. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.16110. An act making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3344 and that the committee amend- 
ments may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill comes up as a matter of 
course. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
3344) supplementing the national prohibition act for the 
District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
first committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, in section 3, page 2, line 5, after the word 
“street,” to strike out “or”; in the same line, after the 
word public,“ to strike out “or private ”; in line 10, after 
the word “alley,” to strike out “or”; and in line 11, after 
the word “ public,” to strike out “ or private,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 3. That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, 
in any street, public road, alley, or in any public place or build- 
ing or in or upon any street car, or other vehicle commonly used 
for the transportation of passengers, or in or about any depot, 
platform, or waiting station, drink any intoxicating liquor of any 
kind, or if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated in any street, 
alley, public road, or in any railroad passenger train, street car, or 
any public place or building, or at any public gathering, or if 
any person shall be drunk or intoxicated and shall disturb the 
peace of any person anywhere, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than $10 nor more than $100 or by imprisonment for not less 
than 5 days nor more than 30 days in the workhouse or jail of 
the District of Columbia, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 1, after the 
word “ thereto,” to strike out “or” and insert for purpose 
of sale, or is unlawfully.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to in- 
quire the significance of that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee proposes, in section 10, 
on page 6, line 1, after the word “thereto,” to strike out 
“or” and insert “for purpose of sale, or is unlawfully,” so 
as to read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor, or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully 
set up or being used therein or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully 
delivered thereto for purpose of sale, or is unlawfully removed 
therefrom, or unless such dwelling is in part used for some busi- 
ness purpose, such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or 
boarding house. The term “private dwelling” shall be construed 
to include the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently 
but solely as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or board- 
ing house. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from California to ask for an explanation of this 
amendment. It will be noted that the bill as originally 
framed dealt with intoxicating liquor unlawfully delivered 
to a place or unlawfully removed therefrom. By virtue of 
the amendment it does not become unlawful to deliver it to 
a building unless it is unlawfully delivered for the purpose 
of sale, but if it is unlawfully removed for any purpose the 
act becomes amenable to this provision. Just why should 
there be that distinction? 

Mr. HOWELL. The change in the wording was for the 
purpose of introducing the words for the purpose of sale.” 
The word “ unlawfully ” was also introduced because it was 
necessary. Previously the word “ unlawfully” affected both 
delivery thereto or removal therefrom. In this case we 
simply use the word unlawfully ” a second time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but let me call attention 
to the fact that the Senator apparently 

Mr. HOWELL. It was not the purpose to do what the 
Senator from Montana has in mind. The purpose was sim- 
ply this: As the bill originally read “or intoxicating liquor 
is unlawfully delivered thereto or removed therefrom,” it 
was urged in the committee that we should provide that the 
liquor must be delivered for the purpose of sale. There- 
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fore the “purpose of sale” was introduced, and the lan- 
guage was changed to conform to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can understand perfectly well 
that there should be no search because liquor is delivered 
to a place, even if it is delivered unlawfully, unless it is 
delivered for the purpose of sale; but that is followed by 
the language or is unlawfully removed therefrom.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No matter what the purpose 
is of removing it, the place becomes open to search. 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. If a private dwelling contains 
liquor and it is being unlawfully removed therefrom, is there 
any reason why there should not be a search? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not object to it at 
all. I am calling the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that the building is not subject to search when liquor is 
unlawfully delivered there unless it is unlawfully delivered 
for purposes of sale. In other words, the building to which 
the liquor is brought can not be searched unless it is brought 
there for the purpose of sale. 

Mr. HOWELL. True. ' 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it can be searched when 
the liquor is taken away unlawfully, no matter what the 
purpose of taking it away is. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why the distinction? 

Mr. HOWELL. The purpose is this: 

Bootleggers rent a private dwelling and store their liquor 
therein. They never make a sale therein. They maintain 
an office somewhere else. When a customer calls up he does 
it by telephone; they identify him; and then they relay this 
message to the private dwelling where the liquor is stored 
and order it delivered. There is never a sale in the private 
dwelling where the storage is maintained; and, as a conse- 
quence, it is impossible to get a search warrant and get 
hold of that liquor, although the police may know that the 
liquor is there and there for the purpose of sale. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? What amounts to an unlawful removal? 

The Senator from Montana pointedly directs attention to 
the four words or is unlawfully removed.” What amounts 
to an unlawful removal? 

Mr. HOWELL. Any beverage liquor is unlawfully re- 
moved if it is removed from a private dwelling when the 
possession and the transportation is not authorized under 
the law, say, by a prescription. 

The whole purpose of this is to catch the bootlegger, who 
flourishes here in the District of Columbia. He can not do 
anything of this kind in Prince Georges County. He can 
not do anything of this kind in Montgomery County. He 
can not do anything of this kind in Virginia, because in the 
places I have named a search warrant can be obtained for 
mere possession for purposes of sale. But here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are 100 square miles where there is a sanctu- 
ary for bootleggers. A bootlegger can rent a private house, 
store his liquor there, and maintain his storage without 
fear if he does not make a sale therein. The only liquor 
law that is in effect in the District of Columbia is the 
national prohibition act; and that act provides that a search 
warrant shall not be obtained except upon evidence of a sale 
within a private dwelling. If a bootlegger maintains storage 
in a private dwelling, and is careful never to make a sale 
in the private dwelling, he may have a thousand quarts 
there and the police may know it but they can not get at it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator indicate whether 
or not the pending amendment is involved in the objections 
of the Attorney General? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; the Attorney General objects to the 
provision beginning on line 24, page 5. He objects to the 
following language of the original bill: 
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Or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully set up or being 
used therein, or intoxicating ig liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto 
or removed therefrom. 

The Attorney General objected to that language. He did 
not object to it upon any grounds of constitutionality. There 
is no question about that. He objected merely because he 
thought it was inopportune to extend the right of search; 
that it would cause a tremendous controversy. He did not 
say so, but it was my impression that he considered such 
search provisions desirable to enforce prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; but he simply took the position that 
if we enacted this provision we would have Federal laws that 
were inconsistent in the matter of search and seizure; that 
under the national prohibition law warrants could be ob- 
tained only on evidence of sale, and he thought there ought 
to be uniformity. The reply to that was that Congress has 
a dual duty to perform in connection with the District of 
Columbia. It is not merely the Congress of the United 
States; it is a legislature for the District of Columbia; and 
this is a police regulation to meet certain conditions. There- 
fore, it should not be considered Federal legislation in its 
broadest sense. It is a local regulation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I inquire further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So far as the immediately pending 
amendment is concerned, the view of the Attorney General 
could not be enforced by merely defeating this amendment. 
This amendment is an effort partially to bring the law with- 
in the view of the Attorney General. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. It modifies it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, then, to reach the 
view of the Attorney General, ultimately the whole phrase 
must be stricken out? 

Mr. HOWELL. The whole phrase must be stricken out. 
Therefore, I see no objection at this time to adopting this 
particular amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the Attorney General approve of 
the provision of section 10 giving the police courts jurisdic- 
tion to issue search warrants? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. The Attorney General included that 
provision in his draft. Let me make this clear: 

There are 16 sections in this bill. The Attorney General 
drafted the bill. Some modifications were made, and those 
to which he objects are in section 10. In all other respects 
the Attorney General approves of the measure. 

Mr. WHEELER. So that he approves of the provision 
giving the police courts jurisdiction to issue search war- 
rants? 

Mr. HOWELL. He does. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I hardly understand yet the idea of 
the words “for purpose of sale” in the amendment. That 
provision restricts the conditions under which a search 
warrant can be issued. Suppose the liquor is delivered 
there for the purpose of unlawful transportation. Why 
should it not be seized just the same as if it is delivered 
for the purpose of sale? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I did not think it was 
necessary to introduce the words “purpose of sale”; but 
it was the judgment of the committee that they should be 
introduced, and I have accepted the judgment of the com- 
mittee in this connection. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But would not that restrict any 
seizure; and would it not protect these places where they 
send in liquor as a sort of a cover house for further trans- 
portation? 

Mr. HOWELL. It would protect a private dwelling where 
liquor was being sold, and it would protect a private dwell- 
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ing where liquor was delivered for lawful purposes or law- 
fully being delivered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is protected, anyhow. 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, it would be necessary, in ob- 
taining a search warrant, to have affidavits to the effect 
that liquor was not only being delivered to a private dwell- 
ing but was being delivered there for sale. I acknowledge 
that. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Then, Mr. President, suppose Mr. 
Bootlegger—because in a private dwelling he is a bootlegger 
as much as anywhere else—should come in and swear that 
no liquor was sold there; that none was intended to be sold; 
and that he just stored it there for further transportation. 
That is just as unlawful as selling it, and yet he could get 
out of and avoid the prosecution by that sort of a defense. 

It seems to me the words “for purpose of sale” ought to 
go out. I think if the liquor is unlawfully delivered for any 
purpose the premises ought to be searched, or if it is unlaw- 
fully removed for any purpose they ought to be searched; 
and I do not think we ought to have that restriction. 

So far as this general search provision is concerned, we 
have had laws about like this in Iowa for 40 years, and they 
have worked successfully and without any complaint. The 
only fellows who complained against them were the guilty 
parties. Of course, they always howl about everything. So 
I believe I shall move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the words “for purpose of sale.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me remark 
that if those words go out the entire amendment might 
very properly go out, because the idea would then be con- 
veyed by the language of the bill as it originally stood. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true. It is simply a little 
more emphatic. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All that is necessary is to re- 
ject the amendment, so that it would read unlawfully de- 
livered thereto or removed therefrom.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All that is necessary is simply 
to reject the amendment. If the Senator will pardon me, 
this bill has not had the consideration of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which has always heretofore taken care of 
prohibition legislation. Let me inquire of the Senator what 
change in the existing law this paragraph in the bill would 
make? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator means section 10? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The paragraph in relation to 
search and seizure. 

Mr. HOWELL. Which paragraph is that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The paragraph now under con- 
sideration, in relation to search and seizure. What change 
in existing law does it propose? 

Mr. HOWELL. The law in effect now is the national pro- 
hibition act, and that provides for the issuance of search 
warrants only in case of evidence of a sale in a private 
dwelling. That is the only provision now in effect in the 
District of Columbia in regard to that matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was endeavoring to find that 
provision in the general act. Has the Senator that pro- 
vision before him? 

Mr. HOWELL. It will be found in section 25 of the na- 
tional prohibition act, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 25. It shall be unlawful to have or possess any liquor or 
property designed for the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating this title or which has been so used, and no 
property rights shall exist in any such liquor or property. A 
search warrant may issue as provided in Title XI of public law 
numbered 24 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, nae June 15, 1917, 
and such liquor, the containers thereof, such property so 
seized shall be subject to such disposition as othe court may make 
thereof. If it is found that such liquor or property was so un- 
lawfully held or possessed, or had been so unlawfully used, the 


liquor, and all property designed for the unlawful manufacture of 
liquor, shall be destroyed, ‘unless the court shall otherwise order. 


No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling oc- 
cupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor, or unless it is in part used for some business 
purpose such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or board- 
ing house. The term “ private dwelling” shall be construed to 
include the room or rooms used and occupied not transiently but 
solely as a residence in an apartment house, hotel, or boarding 
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house. The property seized on any such warrant shall not be 
taken from the officer seizing the same on any writ of replevin 
or other like process, 

That is the provision governing the issuance of a search 
warrant contained in the national prohibition act for search 
of a private dwelling. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I follow the Senator’s reading, 
then, and as I understand the attitude of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, if the language is stricken out of section 10 to which he 
objects, the new statute will be precisely the same as the 
old? 

Mr. HOWELL. Exactly the same as the old respecting 
the issuance of search warrants. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. To make the situation perfectly 
clear, does the Senator state that the Attorney General is 
satisfied with section 10 if there be stricken from it the 
language commencing with the word “ or,” on line 24, page 
5, and concluding with the word “ therefrom” in line 2 on 
page 6? 

Mr. HOWELL. So far as search and seizure is concerned, 
yes. There is one other objection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the other objection? 

Mr, HOWELL. The other objection is to the provision 
found in the last paragraph of section 10 of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator indicate what that 
is, in detail? 

Mr. HOWELL. It reads: 

In any proceeding for the return of liquor seized under an in- 
valid search warrant or illegally seized under a valid search war- 
rant such liquor shall not be returned unless it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that such liquor was lawfully acquired, 
possessed, and used by the claimant. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is it to which the Attorney 
General objects? 

Mr. HOWELL. He objects to that provision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The entire provision? 

Mr. HOWELL. The entire provision I have read. The 
committee in that case struck out the words “under an 
invalid search warrant or illegally seized under a valid 
search warrant.” It might be contended that that did not 
fully meet with the Attorney General’s view, but it was 
deemed a decided step in that direction. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. With the two exceptions indicated, 
then, the Attorney General recommends the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. He recommends this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, then, the Attorney 
General after drafting the bill changed his mind as to these 
provisions? $ 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Were these provisions part of the bill as 
he drew it? 

Mr. HOWELL. There were three bills drawn. The first 
bill we deemed too inclusive, and it neyer was submitted to 
the Attorney General. We then proceeded to draw a sec- 
ond bill. That bill was submitted to the officials of the 
District of Columbia whose duty it is to enforce prohibition. 
Upon their advice certain changes were made in the second 
bill, and when those changes were completed the bill was 
then finally submitted to the Attorney General. The Attor- 
ney General did not accept the bill in that form. He re- 
drafted it, and when it was returned to me there had been 
stricken out the provision for additional liberty in the 
matter of search and seizure and the provision with refer- 
ence to return of liquor illegally seized. 

When the bill was returned in that form I reintroduced 
these provisions. Therefore this bill is the Attorney Gen- 
eral's bill, with such exceptions which he finally approved. 
In fact, to make that clear I have a copy of a letter here he 
addressed to the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator reads 
that, the question I was asking the Senator was with refer- 
ence to the particular language in the bill which we have 
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been discussing. If we omit from it the suggested committee 
amendment, is the language the same as that in the bill 
which the Attorney General approved? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then there is something in the bill which 
the Attorney General did not approve? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; in the original bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I am trying to get at is, just what 
did the Attorney General approve? The Senator says he 
drew the bill, and he approves the bill; yet he says the 
Attorney General is objecting to some of the language 
which is not included in the committee amendment, but is 
in the original bill. The information I am trying to get is 
whether the Attorney General is now objecting to language 
which he put into the bill, or whether the Senator put into 
the bill language which the Attorney General did not have 
in his bill. If the latter is the case, then the Senator should 
ead his statement that the Attorney General is for the 


Mr. HOWELL. I think I made it quite plain that the 
ER, General approved the bill with these two excep- 
ions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. In a letter dated February 25, 1930, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia [Mr. Capren], the Attorney General said: 


I have your letter of February 19, transmitting a copy of 
Senate bill 3344 introduced by Senator HOWELL, being a bill sup- 
ne the national prohibition act for the District of Co- 
um bia. 


I will not read all of the letter, but will read the portions 
thereof which make clear his position: 


There are but two points of difference which I desire to 
emphasize: 

1. In his bill, Senator HowELL has added a provision to section 
10 which allows search warrants to issue in the District of Colum- 
bia to enter dwellings if a still is unlawfully set up or used 
therein or if liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto or removed 
therefrom. The national prohibition act now allows searching of 
dwellings only if there be proof that liquor is being sold therein. 
The effect of Senate bill 3344 would be to subject the dwellings 
of persons residing in the District of Columbia to more drastic 
searches than Congress has authorized in the United States, 
Alaska, and some of the insular possessions. I do not believe this 
discrimination would be justified. It is true that in some States 
local State legislatures have made more drastic provision for search 
of dwellings than has Congress in the national prohibition act, 
but that does not seem to justify lack of uniformity in Federal 
legislation. Furthermore, in my judgment, effort to improve the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act may better be ex- 
pended, at least for the present, in other directions than in an 
attempt to make more drastic the provisions for searching private 
dwellings—an attempt which would arouse controversy with 
doubtful results. 

2. In Senate bill 3344 there has been added in section 10 a provi- 
sion that if the Government makes an illegal seizure of liquor it 
shall not be returned unless the claimant is able to show he 
possessed it lawfully. 

A serious constitutional question arises as to the validity of a 
provision which attempts to put the Government in an advan- 
tageous position as the result of a seizure in violation of constitu- 
tional guaranties; but, aside from that, and as a matter of 
principle, the Government, by violating the constitutional rights 
of the citizen, should not be placed in a better position than it 
otherwise would be in. In the long run nothing will be gained for 
the cause of law enforcement by such means. 

In the other respects in which Senator Howetu’s bill differs 
from that prepared in this department I see no reason to take any 
exception to what his bill contains. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator fron: Oregon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. What is the date of the letter from which 
the Senator has been reading? 

Mr. HOWELL. February 25, 1930. 

Mr. STEIWER. I note in the report made by the com- 
mittee on this measure that reference is made to an earlier 
letter, of December, 1929. Are those the only two communi- 
cations which have been received from the Attorney General 
with respect to this matter? 

Mr. HOWELL. This is a copy of the only communication 
which I have among my papers. 
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Mr. STEIWER. The Senator is not familiar, then, with 
any other opinion of the Attorney General save the letter 
from which he has just quoted and the letter of December 
30, 1929, written by the Attorney General to the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] and attached to Report No. 736 
on this bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the report here, but I do not recall 
that particular letter. I was quoting the Attorney General’s 
final and last letter. 

Mr. STEIWER. We are right, then, in assuming that, so 
far as the Attorney General has made known his views to 
us, he has done it through the medium of these two com- 
munications? 

Mr. HOWELL. I assume that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The language in the next para- 
graph, on page 6, to which I understand the Attorney 
General takes exception, is as follows: 

In any proceeding for the return of liquor seized under an 
invalid search warrant or illegally seized under a valid search 
warrant, such liquor shall not be returned unless it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that such liquor was lawfully acquired, 
possessed, and used by the claimant. 

To that the Attorney General objects. The committee 
proposes to strike out the words “under an invalid search 
warrant or illegally seized under a valid search warrant,” so 
the provision would read: 

In any proceeding for the return of liquor seized, such liquor 
shall not be returned unless it appears to the satisfaction of the 
court that such liquor was lawfully acquired, , and used 
by the claimant. 

In other words, the amendment makes the provision to 
which the Attorney General takes exception even more dras- 
tic than it was originally, because originally it was only in 
case the liquor was seized under an invalid search warrant 
or was illegally seized under a valid search warrant that 
the burden was cast upon the possessor of the liquor to 
show that he was entitled to have it, but with those qualify- 
ing words taken out, then under any proceeding resulting 
from seizure the burden is cast upon the claimant to prove 
his ownership. In other words, the Attorney General ob- 
jecting to the drastic character of the language, the com- 
mittee has made the language more drastic than it was 
before. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, its effect is broader. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that particular point I understand 
the Attorney General is of the opinion that the original 
provision in the bill would be unconstitutional. He not 
only objects to it as a reasonable proposition but he inti- 
mates very clearly that in his judgment it would be uncon- 
stitutional. The amendment proposed by the committee 
does not relieve that situation at all, but rather makes it 
stronger. It is more clearly unconstitutional with the com- 
mittee amendment than it would be without the committee 
amendment. That would seem to be the situation. I think 
that nothing has been cured by the amendment, and with- 
out the amendment the Attorney General thinks the pro- 
vision unconstitutional. 

Mr. HOWELL. The national prohibition act provides that 
there is no property in liquor. As modified it is provided 
that in a proceeding for liquor it shall be in the discretion 
of the court to determine whether it should be returned or 
not. I am not a constitutional lawyer at all, but can it be 
possible, when a party has his day in court, when there is 
no property in liquor, and when the judge has the discretion 
to determine whether or not it should be returned, that such 
@ provision is unconstitutional? I recognize that cases of 
this kind have developed. I was told, for instance, of a case 
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where 150 half gallons of liquor were seized. It was bootleg 
liquor. The court ordered it returned and the bootlegger 
turned over half of it to his attorneys as a fee. That is what 
is going on here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand 
that I enter into no controversy whatever as to whether the 
provisions are constitutional or are not constitutional. I am 
simply discussing the effect of the amendment proposed by 
the committee. The amendment, as the Senator from Ne- 
braska has properly said, clearly broadens the scope of it 
rather than narrows it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I would like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if it should not be broadened and if it should not 
cover all cases as well as these particular cases? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know. Of course, we 
must recognize that liquor may be held for lawful purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But, of course, if it is held for law- 
ful purposes, then it will be returned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that is the point. If the 
amendment proposed is agreed to, then as to any liquor 
seized by any officer under any circumstances the burden 
is cast upon the claimant to establish that he had that 
liquor for lawful purposes, while, of course; under all ordi- 
nary rules the man who seized it would have the burden of 
showing that it was held for unlawful purposes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There might be no objection to 
changing the burden of proof. The only occasions when 
liquor should be returned is when it is lawfully acquired, 
possessed, and used by the claimant. As to the burden of 
proving that fact, it may be that this provision casts the 
burden upon the bootlegger. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This would be the situation: 
Some one pretending to be an officer, who never was an offi- 
cer at all, who had no search warrant at all, goes out and 
seizes some liquor. The burden is then upon the claimant 
to prove that he had that liquor lawfully and not upon the 
man who seized the liquor to show that it was unlawfully 
held and that he had a right to seize it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How would it do to amend it so as 
to provide that it should not be returned unless it was proven 
to the satisfaction of the court that such liquor was not 
lawfully acquired, possessed, and used by the claimant? 
That would change the burden of proof. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the law now. The man 
who seizes it must show that it was unlawfully held and 
that he had a right to seize it. The burden of proof is now 
upon him. This provision seeks to transfer the burden of 
proof to the claimant. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I understood the reading of the 
law by the Senator from Nebraska, it only applied to proof 
of actual selling and not to either illegal transportation or 
uses. I may be wrong in that, but I gathered that from the 
reading of the law by the Senator from Nebraska. This 
amendment would extend it to all unlawful cases, and per- 
haps leave the burden of proof where it is. But is the 
trouble with the present law in the burden of proof? I did 
not so understand that it was. I think it was limited to 
these other instances. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will try to give my view with 
reference to what this means. The bill provides: 

In any proceeding for the return of liquor under an invalid 

warrant or illegally seized under a valid search warrant, 
such liquor shall not be returned unless it appears to the satis- 


faction ae the court that such liquor was lawfully acquired, pos- 
sessed, and used by the claimant. 


The ‘Hoan is seized, we will say, under an invalid search 
warrant. Under the ordinary operation of the law, then the 
liquor would go back to the person from whose possession it 
was seized without any further inquiry unless the person 
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seizing it established to the satisfaction of the court that it 
was held unlawfully. The claimant may stand mute until 
the proof is made that it was unlawful, and then the court 
will not let it go out of its possession, because it is unlawful 
liquor. 

Likewise that question will arise if the liquor is seized 
under a valid search warrant, but illegally seized. The search 
warrant gives the officer authority to search in a certain 
place for liquor, but he does not search there. He goes 
somewhere else and searches and seizes, so he actually makes 
a seizure under a valid search warrant, but it is an illegal 
seizure. In both of those cases the burden is cast upon the 
claimant to show that the liquor was lawfully held by him, 
in order that he may get it back, but the amendment puts 
the burden upon him under any circumstances whatsoever. 
When the liquor goes into court the burden is upon him. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I understand the Senator’s position, 
but I do not quite understand with reference to the law 
as it is now. As I understand the law now, if it is seized 
under an invalid search warrant it is released even though 
it is bootleg liquor and held for an unlawful purpose because 
of a defective search warrant—and that to me is a very 
unreasonable position—or if it is illegally seized, as the Sen- 
ator said, under a valid search warrant. Then it would be 
released even though it was held for illegal purposes under 
the law as it exists now. I did not understand the burden 
of proof question was involved. I think it is quite easy gen- 
erally to prove that it was held for illegal purposes if it was 
so held. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It did not seem to me there 
was any occasion for legislation of that character, because 
it ought to be reasonably easy to establish that it was unlaw- 
fully held. i 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not understand that the courts 
so construe the law. They do not hear any proof at all. 
If it is illegally seized, they release it regardless of the char- 
acter of the liquor. That is the vice of the present situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Montana this question. Under the present law where liquor 
has been taken and a writ of replevin sued out, is not the 
burden of proof upon the one who sues out the writ of 
replevin? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unquestionably, but it will be 
observed that when it is seized under a search warrant it is 
brought into court. Then, of course, if it shall be shown 
that the seizure was unlawful, either by reason of the in- 
validity of the search warrant or otherwise, when a motion 
is made to vacate the seizure, or to vacate the warrant, the 
court will order the property back into the hands of the 
owner. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but in the case where a claimant 
for the liquor brings a writ of replevin for it, the burden is 
on him. If this bill should pass he would make the claim 
in the court. Ought not the burden to be on him in the 
same way? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite right, if he brought a suit 
of replevin, but ordinarily it is not necessary. The easier 
method would be to vacate the search warrant or to vacate 
the seizure. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to give an idea of the ne- 
cessity of such a provision for the District of Columbia en- 
forcement law, I call attention to the testimony of Sergeant 
Little before the Committee on the District of Columbia in 
connection with this bill. The statement of Sergeant Little 
is as follows: 

Sergeant LITTLE. Gentlemen, here is a case, There were only 
three quarts involved in this particular one, but there was a noto- 
rious bootlegging joint in the District of Columbia. I had a com- 
plaint about it, and I went up there and watched it, and in 15 
minutes’ time there were 20 automobiles drove up to that place. 
Sometimes there would be only the operator who would get out, 


and he wouldn't be in there five minutes before he would be right 
out. He didn't bring anything out; we couldn't see a thing. Pos- 


sibly 20 minutes after that time, there was a young lad came out 
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with a brief case, and it seemed to contain bottles, or something 
heavy. He got in his car and drove away, and I followed him. 
After following him about three squares, I got along aside him and 
told him to stop. I said, “I am Sergeant Little, of the Metropoli- 
tan police department.” I said, “I was just observing conditions 
at a certain bootlegging joint, and I saw you come out with a 
Me Seal ie that appeared to be heavy. Have you any liquor in 
ere? 

He said, “I have nothing to say.” 

At that point I instructed one of my men to pick up the brief 
case, and it was heavy. He opened the case, and there were three 
quarts of gin in it. 

There was a motion to suppress filed in that case, and the 
motion was granted. 


Sergeant Little went on further and stated this case: 


Here is another one where there were 148 quarts of alcohol, 9 
quarts of gin, and 17 quarts of colored liquor in an automobile. 
Motion was filed in that case, and the case was thrown out of 
court, motion granted. 

As long as these conditions exist, gentlemen, we are not going 
to get anywhere. 

That concludes Sergeant Little’s statement. 

Now, as to the burden of proof, section 33 of the national 
prohibition act reads in part: 

But it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in one's private 
dwelling while the same is occupied and used by him as his dwell- 
ing only and such liquor need not be reported, provided such 
liquors are for use only for the personal consumption of the owner 
thereof and his family residing in such dwelling and of his bona 
fide guests when entertained by him therein; and the burden of 
proof shall be upon the possessor in any action concerning the 
same to prove that such liquor was lawfully acquired, possessed, 
and used. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Presiden 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested in the quotation the Sena- 
tor has just read. I can not quite understand why, that 
being the law and applying to the District of Columbia, as I 
understand—I am correct in that understanding, am I not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; it is the national prohibition act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Inasmuch as that law applies to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon what ground are these actions taken 
by the court here in the District? Why is not that pro- 
vision of the act enforced, and why is it not sufficient if it is 
enforced? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not an attorney, and I 
am familiar with the legal procedure here in Washington 
only through my investigation. I did learn, however, that 
there were some judges who leaned backward in the matter 
of the enforcement of the prohibition law and gave atten- 
tion to technicalities to such an extent that it was almost 
impossible in many cases to convict persistent violators of the 
liquor law. I gave an example yesterday in the course of my 
remarks of one offender who during a period of 10 years had 
been charged fifty-four times with illegal possession and other 
violations of the liquor law, but during that entire period 
he has never served one day in jail and his total fines only 
amounted to about $390. 

Mr. NORRIS. I propounded my question not with any 
feeling of hostility toward the pending bill or any existing 
law on the subject; but if it be true that the judges and 
court officials in the District of Columbia do not enforce 
the existing law fairly, what can we expect if we pass an- 
other law? Will they not do the same thing? The idea 
struck me—and that is the reason I asked the question—that 
the very provision the Senator read from the national pro- 
hibition act, which, as I understand, applies to the District 
of Columbia, was as strong as the one that is being now 
proposed, and violators of the law escape under it; the law 
is not enforced; all these cases the Senator tells us about 
happen; and the guilty men escape for one reason or an- 
other. It looks to me as if the difficulty comes more with 
the enforcement officers and the courts in the District than it 
does from the lack of proper laws governing these cases, and 
if that be true I can not help but wonder what will happen 
if we enact another law. If we want to remedy the condi- 
tion should we not do something to get after the officials 
who do not perform their duty? 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there is no doubt that there 
should be developed in our law enforcement personnel, the 
Federal personnel and the judges, for that matter, a differ- 
ent spirit with reference to the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment which the Secretary will again report. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the amendment shall be carried, then 
will an amendment be in order at any time to strike out any 
portion of the provisions including the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If an amendment subsequently 
offered covers part of the amendment agreed to, then the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed to would have to 
be considered before a motion to strike out would be in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. So a motion to strike out would not be in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - A motion to strike out any other 
part of the bill except that part which was amended would 
be in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Including the part that was amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If this amendment be disagreed 
to, then the motion would be in order; but if it be agreed to 
before a motion to strike out could be made there would have 
to be a reconsideration. 

Mr. BLAINE. Under those circumstances, permit me to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment. I send 
the amendment to the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment to the 
amendment be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE‘ CLERK. On page 5, it is proposed to 
amend by striking out line 24, after the word “ liquor,” and 
line 25, and on page 6, by striking out lines 1 and 2 down to 
and including the word “ therefrom.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from 
Wisconsin explain his amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment embraces more than the committee amendment and 
is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will that amendment be in order in any case? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the amendment will be in 
order later. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry, in view of the statement just made by 
the Chair to the Senator from Wisconsin. May I say to the 
Chair that I have offered—it is not pending, because the 
committee amendment is pending—an amendment which 
strikes out all after the enacting clause and inserts a com- 
plete substitute for the bill. Would that amendment be in 
order, provided the committee amendment now offered had 
been adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be; but the provision 
to be stricken out should be first amended, if amendments 
are to be proposed to it. 

The question is on the committee amendment, which will 
be stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have the com- 
mittee amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The committee proposes, on page 
6, lines 1 and 2, to strike out “or” and insert “for purpose 
of sale, or is unlawfully.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] By 
the sounds the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST. May the amendment be stated? 

rok ce Senators. It has just been stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may the amendment be 
stated, as requested by the Senator from Arizona? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will again state the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk restated the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, no one has answered to 
the roll call yet. Evidently there is some doubt in the minds 
of Members present as to the effect of this amendment; and 
I should like to ask the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], who has been sitting here through the debate— 
unfortunately, I have been absent attending a meeting of 
the Committee on Appropriations—to state exactly the sig- 
nificance of this amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I just came into the Sen- 
ate Chamber myself. I suggest that the Senator direct his 
question to the author of the bill, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. How III. My understanding of the matter, however, 
if I understood the Senator from Nebraska correctly, is that 
the Attorney General of the United States practically drafted 
this bill, but that he is opposed to certain sections of it, 
beginning on page 5, line 24, with the word “ or,” and end- 
ing with the word “therefrom,” on page 6, line 2. The 
committee amended the bill by inserting the words for 
purpose of sale, or is unlawfully.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for calling the yeas and nays be revoked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 13, after the 
word “ seized,” it is proposed to strike out “ under an invalid 
search warrant or illegally seized under a valid search war- 
rant,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Property seized under a search warrant issued under this act 
shall not be taken from the officer seizing the same on a writ of 
replevin or other like process, but shall be subject to such dis- 
position as the court may order. In any proceeding for the return 
of liquor seized such liquor shall not be returned unless it appears 
to the satisfaction of the court that such liquor was lawfully ac- 
quired, possessed, and used by the claimant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. [Putting the question.] By the sound the 
noes seem to have it. The noes have it, and the amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is too late. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I demanded it before 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not demand a 
roll call in his seat. Senators desiring to interrupt must 
rise and address the Chair. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 11, after the word 
“court,” it is proposed to insert the following language: 

And provided further, That in the event that the court should 
order a sale of the vehicle, and it shall sell for a sum less than 
the value thereof, as such value was estimated in fixing the pen- 
alty of the bond, the owner will pay the difference between such 
value and the proceeds of such sale, plus any lien against the 
vehicle, together with the expense and cost of the sale. If the 
vehicle so released on bond is not surrendered to the custody of 
the court at the hearing or trial for the forfeiture thereof, the 
bond shall be declared forfeited and the court shall thereupon 
issue an order directed to the principal and sureties therein to 
show cause why a judgment should not be entered against them 
for the penalty therein specified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of that amendment from the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL, Yes, Mr. President. The purpose of the 
amendment is this: 

An automobile may be seized, and then released upon 
bond; but the charge against the offender may not come 
to trial for a year or two years, and by that time the auto- 
mobile is worn out. The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide that the bondsman shall be liable for the value of 
the automobile as determined at the time of the seizure, 
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and that if the automobile is released on bond and finally 
becomes junk there shall be turned into court the value of 
the automobile as determined at the time of the seizure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just what is the present 
law? 

Mr. HOWELL. The law now in effect allows this very 
thing to occur—the release of an automobile and the opera- 
tion of the automobile until the time of the trial of the 
offender. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In what way does the 
committee amendment change the present law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Simply this—that the bond has to con- 
tain a provision that when the automobile is returned the 
difference in its value at the time it was released and the 
time it was returned shall be made good by the bondsman. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the amendment for the 
benefit of the Government? 

Mr. HOWELL. For the benefit of the Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that if 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] has an amend- 
ment to the original bill it should be proposed first, if the 
Senator from Connecticut will permit that to be done. The 
Senator from Connecticut may offer his amendment, but 
under the rules the part to be stricken out must be first 
amended. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered is one which strikes out all after the enacting clause 
and inserts a totally different bill. If the suggestion of the 
Chair were to prevail, it would prevent this amendment from 
being considered until all amendments in the nature of per- 
fecting amendments had been considered and disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is proposed now, the rule still applies. 
Amendments can be proposed to either the matter proposed 
by the Senator or the other matter; but the question must 
be submitted first on the part to be stricken out. If the 
Senator insists, his amendment will be read. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I sent to the desk a short time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut withhold his amendment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to have my amendment 
voted on at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can not be voted on at this 
time under the rule. If it is read, still the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin would be in order first. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let it be read, Mr. President. Then I 
should like to be recognized to say a few words upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert the following: 

That the national prohibition act, as amended and supple- 
mented, is amended in the following respects: 

(a) By striking out the words one-half of 1 per cent or more” 
wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “ more than 4 per cent.” 

(b) By striking out the words “less than one-half of 1 per cent” 
wherever they appear in the act, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “ not more than 4 per cent.” 

(e) By striking out the words “more than one-half of 1 per 
cent wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “ more than 4 per cent.” 

(d) By striking out the words “below such one-half of 1 per 
cent wherever they appear in such act, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words to 4 per cent or less.“ 

(e) By striking out the words “and is otherwise denominated 
than as beer, ale, or porter” where they appear in section 1 of 
Title II of such act, and inserting in lieu thereof the words and 
is otherwise denominated than as ale.” 

Sec. 2. Any offense in violation of, or any right, obligation, or 

malty, or any seizure or forfeiture based upon any provision of 
the national prohibition act, as amended and supplemented, or 
upon any regulation or permit issued thereunder, committed, ac- 
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cruing, made, or incurred prior to the time this act takes effect, 
may be prosecuted or enforced in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 3. All permits issued under the national prohibition act, as 
amended and supplemented, before this act takes effect, shall be 
valid with respect to intoxicating liquor as hereinbefore defined in 
this act, to the same extent as such permits are, at the time this 
act takes effect, valid with respect to intoxicating liquor as defined 
by law prior to the enactment of this act. . 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect at the end of the thirtieth day 
after its passage. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think it will be gener- 
ally agreed, even by the friends of total abstinence, that in 
the Volstead Act and other acts constituting what is known 
as the national prohibition law the statement that any- 
thing containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol is an 
intoxicating beverage is untrue and one of the most mis- 
leading statements ever made in any law. It has been 
pointed out that buttermilk which stands in the pantry for 
two or three days contains one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
as a general rule, and yet no one would think of buttermilk 
as being an intoxicating beverage. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether or not the amendment which he has offered has 
the approval of the President of the United States? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think the Senator really needs 
to ask that question, in view of the message which the 
President sent down with the Wickersham report. I may 
say, however, that I have not talked with him. 

Mr. WHEELER. I rather gathered that impression at 
first, but after seeing the statement issued by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and other prominent Republicans to 
the effect that the President’s mind was still open on the 
subject and, as I gathered from that statement, that his 
only objection was to the specific amendment, I thought 
that since the Senator is so close to the President he was 
probably doing this for and on behalf of the administration. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I dislike to introduce pol- 
itics into a matter which is really of scientific importance. 

The fact of what constitutes an intoxicating beverage of 
course differs with different people. Some people get intoxi- 
cated by the sound of their own voices. Perhaps that ought 
to be put into the bill. Other people get intoxicated when 
they go to a football game and decide that they are in 
favor of the winning side, even though they may not have 
been in the grandstand or may have been hidden behind 
somebody’s hat during the entire game. Other people do not 
get intoxicated with a very large number of drinks. It is 
a matter of personal idiosyncrasy. But, as was stated by 
Prof. Yandell Henderson, professor of physiology in Yale 
University, in the article which I put into the RECORD a 
few days ago, careful scientific investigation shows that in 
order for a person to become intoxicated on ordinary, good 
old-fashioned 4 per cent beer it would be necessary for him 
to make a hog of himself; in other words, to drink far more 
than any one would want to drink at any one time within 
the time limits necessary to become intoxicated. 

Mr. President, when I put in this amendment I had reason 
to believe, due to the testimony of impartial scientific in- 
vestigators, that it was entirely constitutional, because the 
Consitution is against the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of intoxicating beverages. I have been urged to put 
in an amendment which would permit the manufacture of 
light wines. So far as I know, however, there are few if 
any light wines containing less than 8 or 10 per cent of 
alcohol; and I doubt very much whether it could be held 
that the Constitution would permit the manufacture at the 
present time of a beverage containing 10 per cent of alcohol. 

However, there appears to be no real question over the 
fact that the statement that anything containing one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol is intoxicating is a false statement. 
Why it was put in I do not know. I have heard it said that 
it. was suggested by the brewers, who stated that if we made 
the provision one-half of 1 per cent everybody would realize 
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that it was so ridiculous that the measure would not pass 
or would not be permitted to continue on the statute books. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Has not that percentage been accepted by 
the Government for the last 100 years as the test in the 
collecting of revenue? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that was adopted at the 
suggestion of the brewers in order to protect them against 
competition by so-called vendors of soft drinks, who fre- 
quently made a beverage which contained 142 or 2 per cent 
of alcohol, which might have been manufactured without 
paying the tax on intoxicating beverages. 

Mr. BORAH. The brewers and everyone else accepted it 
for years and years as being the correct test of intoxicating 
liquor, did they not? : 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not know as to that. Probably the 
Senator from Idaho is better informed than I am on that 
subject. But I submit that no ordinary, average individual 
who has not some personal idiosyncrasy or peculiarity can 
become intoxicated in the slightest degree on anything con- 
taining 1 per cent or 2 per cent of alcohol, or even 4 per cent. 

Furthermore, the statement in the law that one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol makes a beverage an intoxicating 
beverage, while it may have been based on a Treasury rul- 
ing, or design to collect revenue, does not make it the fact. 
After all, the Constitution was not amended in order to take 
care of revenue; if that had been the object, it never would 
have been amended in the way it was amended, because it 
has deprived us of hundreds of millions of dollars of revenue. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it the Senator is offering this in the 
interest of truth and science. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Exactly, Mr. President, and also in an 
endeavor to revise the Volstead Act in a constitutional 
manner, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire why the Senator 
fixed on 4 per cent rather than 3 per cent. It is my recollec- 
tion that practically every State law previous to the enact- 
ment of the prohibition act made 3 per cent the dividing 
line between liquor that was intoxicating and that which was 
nonintoxicating. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the Senator will find that the 
difference lies in the expression by volume.” In the na- 
tional prohibition act the words “ by volume are used, and 
4 per cent by volume is about equivalent to 2.75 per cent 
by the other method of measuring the alcohol content, by 
weight. Since the national prohibition act provides for 
measurement by volume, I made it 4 per cent. Had it pro- 
vided for a measurement by weight, I should have made it 
2.75 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that in conformity 
with the general State statutes previous to national prohi- 
bition fixing it at 3 per cent by weight? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It would not be quite as much as that. 
I think a beverage containing 4 per cent by volume does 


not contain quite as much alcohol as one containing 3 per | an 


cent by weight. At least, I have been so informed. 

Mr. President, the amendment proposed also permits a 
change in labeling, to permit a beverage to be labeled 
“beer” and sold as such, but does not permit a change to 
be made in the labeling of ale, Ale normally contains more 
than 4 per cent of alcohol, and therefore to label anything 
“ale” and sell it as ale when it contains only 4 per cent 
of alcohol would be deceiving the customer. Therefore that 
change has been suggested. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to consume any large 
amount of time on this matter, but I would like to have a 
record vote on the amendment, because I would like to 
know how many of the Senate really believe that the 
present provision of one-half of 1 per cent is a correct 
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interpretation of the Constitution and how many are willing 
to make a more reasonable interpretation, in view of the 
scientific evidence which has been produced. 

I shall ask for the yeas and nays at a later time. I 
understand the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
at present has an amendment he desires to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that if 
any amendment is to be offered, it should be offered now. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the Senator from Nebraska accepted 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut? 
Laughter. ] - 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have offered an amend- 
ment, which is on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 24, strike out 
all after the word “liquor” down to and including the 
word “therefrom,” on line 2, page 6, the words stricken 
out being “or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully 
set up or being used therein, or intoxicating liquor is un- 
lawfully delivered thereto for purpose of sale, or is unlaw- 
fully removed therefrom.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This amendment has prece- 
dence over the amendment which has just been discussed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the mere reading of this 
amendment is sufficient to explain what the amendment 
proposes to do. If adopted, the amendment will bring the 
bill within the approval of the Attorney General with 
respect to this one specific question. It will also bring the 
bill within the approval of the Wickersham Commission, 
according to its report. I am going to quote that portion of 
the Wickersham Commission’s report which has reference 
to this particular provision of the pending bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which report is it from which the 
Senator is about to read? 

Mr. BLAINE. This is the undivided divided report. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the unanimous report? 

Mr. BLAINE. It is just the undivided report of the divided 
report. That is the only way I can characterize it. It is 
contained on page 119, under factual findings. The com- 
mission said this: 

More latitude for searches and seizures has been urged by many. 
No doubt the difficulties in this connection have had much to do 
with the abandonment of Federal activity against home making 
of wine and beer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from what page is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know what page it is in the con- 
gressional print, but I am reading from page 119 of the com- 
mission’s print. It is under the subject, “Improvements in 
the Statutes and Regulations.” The Senator will find the 
subject in the index. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have it. 

Mr. BLAINE. What I read is very close to the conclusion 
to the commission’s factual findings. I continue the reading: 

No doubt the difficulties in this connection have had much to 
do with the abandonment of Federal activity against home making 
of wine and beer. Also the limitations upon search and seizure 
have undoubtedly hampered investigators and special agents in 
every connection. But apart from constitutional questions, too 
uch resentment and irritation is likely to be provoked by 
changes which would give to enforcement of national prohibition 
greater latitude than is permitted with respect to other. laws. 

We do not think it advisable to alter the Federal law with 
respect to search and seizure, assuming that it would be possible. 

The commission takes the stand that in all probability 
provisions similar to the one in the pending bill are invalid, 
unconstitutional. It also takes the position that resentment 
and irritation will be provoked by the establishment of a 
law and the enforcement of that law which go beyond the 
enactment and enforcement of all other laws, and I think 
that is a most valid reason. 

However, the Constitution of our country protects or is 
presumed to protect the people of the United States in the 
possession, occupancy, and enjoyment of their homes with- 
out being molested by spies and agents provocateurs. 
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There is no human being no despicable as is a spy, when 
a creature of that character worms himself into the sacred 
precincts of the home. Let me say, Mr. President, that in 
war time spies are shot at sunrise. Well might present-day 
spies who violate the sanctity of the home profit by their 
example, 

Mr. President, in the enforcement of prohibition, those 
who favor its enforcement have chosen the spy system of 
enforcement, a system which is obnoxious to a free people, 
a system which has been a failure wherever it has been 
established in all time and under every government. In 
this respect it will be found that public sentiment is turned 
against the prohibition law because of the enforcement of 
that law through spies. 

Spy government is a bad government. It is a government 
which, if persisted in too long and over a large field, is 
bound to bring about the destruction of that government. 

The commission’s proposal suggested that the infringe- 
ment of the law, the disregard of the fourth amendment to 
our Constitution, brings on resentment and irritation and 
creates a general antagonism toward the law. If the same 
system of enforcement prevailed with respect to all other 
laws carrying penalties, in all probability the resentment 
and the irritation attendant upon the enforcement of those 
laws by a spy system would bring about a public sentiment 
adverse even to the laws essential in order for us to have a 
government. And yet, Mr. President, the overzealous are 
here proposing to engraft upon this bill a provision that is 
not contained even in the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator proposes to leave 
in the bill the following words: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such, unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 

That is to remain in the bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. My amendment does not strike that out. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very much in sympathy with a proper 
protection of the home against unlawful search, but I do not 
see how this language can be stricken out with an equally 
objectionable part left in, as follows: 

Or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully set up or being 
used therein, or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto— 

It would seem that if the home had 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator does not read all that I pro- 
pose to strike out. 

Mr. BORAH. No— 
delivered thereto for purpose of sale or is unlawfully removed 
therefrom. 

What I am interested to know is the objection to the 
language which is being stricken out which does not obtain 
with reference to the part which is being left in the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have an entirely different opinion upon 
that proposition. As I understand, the purpose of the eight- 
eenth amendment was to prohibit commercialized liquor 
traffic. That I understand was the purpose. That being 
the purpose of the eighteenth amendment as generally con- 
ceived to be the purpose by those who are ardent supporters 
of it, they did not propose when they enacted the Volstead 
law to go beyond that purpose with respect to search of the 
home. They proposed to carry out that purpose by provid- 
ing that search warrants should issue for the search of a 
private dwelling or home only where there is an unlawful 
sale of liquor—in other words, the commercial traffic in 
liquor designed to be prohibited by the eighteenth amend- 
ment—and therefore they conceived it was unnecessary to go 
beyond that proposition in order to carry out the purpose of 
the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me that, beginning with line 
22 on page 5 and ending with line 2 on page 6, there is an 
inconsistency because of this fact: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 

Then it continues: 

Or a still or distill a) tus is unlawfull t bein; 

i ing appara a y set up or 8 

I would not have any objection at all, if the search war- 
rant is going to be used at all, to it being used under those 
two circumstances; but it then goes on to say: 

Or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto. 


Suppose somebody has some liquor delivered to his house 
for his own private use. A man goes and makes affidavit 
that he has seen liquor being delivered to that home. Under 
that pretext and under that affidavit the man goes to the 
police court and gets out a search warrant, puts it in the 
hands of some police officer, and then on that pretext 
searches the man’s house. That is the objection I have to 
the provision—first, that it is permitted to be done in police 
court, and, second, that it is being turned over to some 
police officer, and, third, that it can be done on the pretext 
that liquor has been unlawfully delivered to that house. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield first to the Senator from Idaho 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BORAH. If the words “or intoxicating liquor is 
unlawfully delivered thereto for purpose of sale, or is un- 
lawfully removed therefrom,” were asked to be stricken out 
I could very readily support it, but I can not see what harm 
is to follow from searching a house where there is a still or 
distilling apparatus unlawfully set up or being used, if we 
are going into the home for the unlawful sale of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator entirely 

Mr. BORAH. But either would be subject to great abuse, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree entirely with the Senator except 
that I do not like to have it done in police court. I would 
like to know what is the idea of having the police court 
issue the search warrant rather than having the district 
court do it. I think there is where the greatest danger 
will come, in enabling anyone to go to a police judge, per- 
mitting the police judge to issue a search warrant, and 
then turn it over to any ordinary policeman in the District 
of Columbia, some of whom, at least judging from what we 
read in the newspapers, are not of a very high type of 
character. I would object to some of these policemen com- 
ing into my house with a search warrant, to say nothing 
about coming in under any other circumstances. 

Mr. BLAINE. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. HOWELL. First I want to call attention to the fact 


that in the case of a search warrant being obtained upon 
the delivery of liquor to a private dwelling, there must be 
evidence that it is delivered for sale. It is not merely that 
a search warrant could be secured upon the ground that 
some liquor had been delivered to a private dwelling. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is mistaken about it. All 
a man has to do is to make an affidavit upon information 
and belief that liquor has been delivered to a house for the 
purpose of sale. He makes such an affidavit. He can not 
possibly know it is for the purpose of sale, because that is 
a mere conclusion on the part of the man making the 
affidavit.. It is not a fact that he can prove. It is a con- 
clusion of the man who makes the affidavit. 

Mr. HOWELL. One familiar with the private dwelling 
that is being used by a bootlegger for running a speak-easy 
would have a different viewpoint. If liquor were delivered 
at that dwelling it would not be absolutely necessary that 
some ‘one must imagine it is going to be sold. He might 
have the evidence, and if he did not have the evidence the 
commissioner would not issue the search warrant. 
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There is an invisible line right through the section that 
is built up to the north of the Capitol. On one side is 
Washington proper and on the other side is Chevy Chase, 
Md. Dwelling after dwelling has been erected in the Chevy 
Chase region and there is a very large population out there, 
considered to be one of the best sections for homes. They 
have a more drastic search-warrant provision in the terri- 
tory occupied by Chevy Chase than is provided in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
why it is necessary to have anything in addition to the 
following: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 


occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 


If there is any unlawful sale going on, you are entitled 
to a search warrant. That is a rather drastic provision 
itself when we contemplate the manner in which search 
warrants are secured under the prohibition act. Then if 
we add to that the words “ or a still or distilling apparatus 
unlawfully set up or being used therein,” why is it necessary 
to go any further? If we permit the search of all homes 
in which intoxicating liquor is being unlawfully sold or in 
which there is a still set up and being used, and then at- 
tempt to go beyond the shadowy line which we get on the 
other proposition that it is being introduced for an unlawful 
purpose and unlawful sale, it seems to me we are getting 
on very dangerous ground. We ought not in our effort to 
enforce the prohibition law to disregard the other provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

That is the reason why I voted against the Volstead Act 
in the first place, because in my opinion its search and 
seizure clauses were unreasonable and in contravention of 
the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution of the United 
States. If we do that which we may lawfully and properly 
do under the other provisions of the Constitution and are 
successful in executing the law under those provisions, we 
need not trespass upon dangerous ground. I think the 
Senator is trespassing upon dangerous ground when he 
puts in the bill the words or intoxicating liquor is unlaw- 
fully delivered thereto for purpose of sale, or is unlawfully 
removed therefrom.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is recognized that the national prohibi- 
tion act is not sufficient to enforce prohibition. The na- 
tional prohibition act was designed to supplement local 
prohibition laws. There are 49 political subdivisions in con- 
tinental United States. All but five of them have local laws 
supplementing the national prohibition act. The District of 
Columbia is one of those subdivisions which has no local act, 
and the difficulties of enforcing prohibition in the District 
of Columbia because of that fact result in the intemperance 
and the consumption of liquor here in the manner which I 
outlined yesterday. The question is, Are we willing to do 
what the officials here want done in connection with en- 
forcement, to give them an opportunity to enforce the law? 
Yet they do not ask us to go so far as the laws of Virginia, 
as the laws of Montgomery County and Prince Georges 
County, Md., or as far as the laws in 29 States of the Union 
go, because in 29 States of the Union a search warrant can 
be obtained merely upon evidence of possession. 

We are either going to enforce prohibition in the District 
of Columbia or we are not. We have not been enforcing it. 
It is now, as I have heretofore stated, a sanctuary for the 
bootlegger and his supplies of liquor. Are we going to say 
we will not do anything to prevent this being a sanctuary 
for the bootlegger? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has any tabloid report 
been made as to just what differences the bill would make in 
the national prohibition law, or any report pointing out in 
just what details and in what particulars the bill changes 
the national prohibition act? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; there is no report of which I am, 
aware. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator or any 
member of his committee given in detail the changes that 
are proposed by the pending bill in the penalties imposed by 
the national prohibition act? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Where can we get that) 
information? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Senator will read the report of the, 
committee 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me we ought 
to have in parallel columns here just what is provided for 
under the present prohibition act and how that act will be 
changed or enlarged and what the penalties are under the 
prohibition law and what changes are proposed in the 
penalties by the pending measure. I think it would be very 
helpful if the Senator from Nebraska could get the Attorney 
General or whoever drafted this measure to furnish us that 
information. 

Mr. HOWELL. That question may be answered generally 
in this way: The Attorney General found fault with the 
search and seizure provision of the bill because it led to 
nonuniformity between this proposed act and the national 
prohibition act; but it was found with the search and seizure 
provision and the provision respecting the confiscation of 
liquor stricken out that in such cases there was a conformity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What officer of the Gov- 
ernment knows just what this proposed law will do when it 
shall be put into operation that the present prohibition law 
does not provide for? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Attorney General has that inférma- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. Now, has the 
Senator from Nebraska any objection to our communicating 
with the Attorney General and asking him to give us in 
detail the differences between this proposed law and the 
present national prohibition law? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Senator desires a report of that 
kind I suppose, of course, it can be obtained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska state whether under the pending bill there are 
many changes in the penalties now provided and what those 
penalties are? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no difference so far as the penal- 
ties are concerned between this bill and the national prohibi- 
tion act and/or the Sheppard Act. The Sheppard Act was 
in effect for three years. In other words, this bill does not 
propose to go beyond the provisions of the national prohibi- 
tion act and the Sheppard Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Sheppard Act was 
repealed by the national prohibition act. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Sheppard Act was assumed to be re- 
pealed by the national prohibition act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been so held, has 
it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; it has never been so held directly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is still some doubt 
about it? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is still some doubt; some insist that 
the Sheppard Act in part is still in effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not one of the reasons 
for the enactment of this proposed law the fact that some 
people think the Sheppard Act has been repealed? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, yes; and the officials of the District 
of Columbia assume that such is the case, 
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|. Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And in case the court 
-shall find that the Sheppard law has been repealed, it is 
proposed that this legislation shall take the place of the 
Sheppard law? T 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; this bill repeals the Sheppard Act; 
and, as I say, so far as penalties are concerned, this bill does 
not propose to go beyond the national prohibition act and/or 
the Sheppard Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The penalties are prac- 
tically the same as those provided for in the national pro- 
hibition act? 

Mr. HOWELL. They are practically the same; they do 
not exceed the penalties provided in that law and the 
Sheppard Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like the Senator 
to get for us, if he could, from the officials of the Govern- 
ment who drafted the pending measure a statement setting 
forth in just what particulars this bill enlarges the national 
prohibition law. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should be glad to do so. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is now speaking of the general provi- 
sions of the national prohibition act? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think I might suggest to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that there is a determina- 
tion to put this bill through to-day. If the Senator in 
charge of the bill will communicate with the Attorney Gen- 
eral by telephone, he may be able to get the information 
desired by the Senator from Massachusetts before a vote 
shall be taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It can not be possible 
that this bill is going to be put through here to-day with 
nobody able to explain it? 

Mr. BLAINE. I so understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator from 
Wisconsin been able to find out just what detailed changes 
this bill proposes in the present law? 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand there is a very well designed 
plan to put this bill through to-day. I do not like to stand 
in the way of the disposal of the bill to-day, and I am 
about ready to surrender the floor. I do not care to im- 
pose myself upon my friends who have done me the honor 
to stay here and listen to me while the other Senators have 
indulged in the euphoric sensation of lunch, and so this 
bill may pass very quickly. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts desires any information about it, he will have to 
get it very soon from the Attorney General. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has appre- 
ciated that I have been trying to get some information 
from the Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. I might suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that whenever a zealous prohibitionist has 
under consideration prohibition legislation the question 
of facts is quite immaterial as is the question of conse- 
quences. He just sees the bludgeon of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and, of course, there is nothing for him to do but 
to register his vote according to the dictates of that 
organization. 

I want to say now, Mr. President, that the remarks I 
have just made do not apply to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, who is in charge of this bill. The junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has a very just cause in challenging 
the present administration upon this proposition, for it 
will be recalled that not many months ago when the 
junior Senator from Nebraska called attention to what he 
believed were gross violations of the prohibition law within 
the District of Columbia—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recall that occasion. 

Mr. BLAINE. And made some keen criticisms of the 
enforcement agencies, at once, the President of the United 
States challenged him to make good. So the junior Senator 
from Nebraska is exercising his right as a Senator in meet- 
ing that challenge. I assume, however, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts perhaps also assumes, that this bill will pass 
the Senate, and then it will rest in the archives of the House 
of Representatives, and will not become a law, and thus the 
debate will go on, the President on the one hand challenging 
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the Members of the Senate and House and others with re- 
spect to the lack of laws, while Members of the Senate and 
of the House and others will challenge the President to see 
to it that the laws are enforced, because the agencies of 
enforcement are all under his supervision and direction; 
there can be no passing the buck on that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to commend the 
Senator for earnestly desiring to cooperate with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska in perfecting this bill, so that it may be 
made workable and may actually tend to promote the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law in the District of Columbia. 
I think the Senator’s position is in marked contrast with 
that of those Senators who are supporting any and every 
kind of prohibition enforcement bill that may be suggested 
by the Anti-Saloon League or any other organization. I 
am glad the Senator is anxious to have the bill passed and 
is cooperating to that end by proposing suitable amend- 
ments that will make the bill very much more workable than 
it now is. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to correct one 
impression the Senator from Massachusetts seems to enter- 
tain. I have no desire that this bill shall be passed at all; 
I have no desire that any prohibition bill shall pass; my 
desire is to repeal the Volstead Act and to repeal the eight- 
eenth amendment; but if such a bill as this is to be passed 
es at least to save it from being a monstrosity; that is 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is what I assumed; 
that the Senator was really desirous of improving this bill 
so that it would be workable and would be constitutional. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know that I would say that it is 
an improvement; I would say that my attempts will be to 
remove from the bill the monstrosities, the invalid provi- 
sions, and the unreasonable provisions the bill now contains. 

I appreciate that the people of the District of Columbia 
have no vote; they have no representation, and I am opposed 
to placing the people of the District of Columbia under any 
different prohibition law than that under which all the 
other people of the United States live. The people of the 
District have no way to reach Congress except by petition, 
which, after all, is a very feeble method at best and seldom, 
if ever, very effective, especially in connection with prohibi- 
tion, of which I am now speaking. 

Mr.WALSH of Massachusetts. I,of course, understand that 
the Senator as a so-called wet” is in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition law, and that he simply is 
seeking to remove unreasonable methods and unreasonable 
provisions of enforcing that law from this and other legis- 
lation. I understand further that all “wets” are in favor 
of trying to the limit to enforce the law, because they believe 
it can not be enforced and ultimately will have to be repealed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I believe the so-called 
“ wets ” recognize that the eighteenth amendment is a part 
of the Constitution and, so far as they are concerned, do not 
propose to violate that amendment to the Constitution; but 
the so-called wets —or the “liberals,” as I call them 
have a right to exercise their judgment and their good sense 
with respect to the manner in which the eighteenth amend- 
ment shall be enforced. 

I also want to say, Mr. President, that, wet or dry.“ 
we ought to recognize other portions of the Constitution 
besides the eighteenth amendment. The Constitution con- 
tains other provisions of far greater importance to our lib- 
erties, the stability of our Government, and the right con- 
duct of our citizens, and every one of those provisions of 
the Constitution ought to be observed when we are legislat- 
ing under the eighteenth amendment. That is why I have 
offered this amendment, which simply provides, if this bill 
shall be passed, for identically the same provision as is 
contained in the Volstead law. In the interest of uniformity 
and in the interest of the fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution the amendment ought to be adopted. t 

I want to read the fourth amendment. I think it is wel, 
Mr. President, to call attention once in a while, even of the 
Senate and Members of the other House, to the provisions 
of our Constitution. We are apt to forget these funda- 
mental guarantees without which we could not have a rep- 
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resentative Government under which the people would enjoy 
the blessings of liberty and happiness. So I desire to have 
placed in the Recorp now—and it can not be too often re- 
peated there—the fourth amendment: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated. 

There is no institution in the world more sacred than the 
home. I am not in favor of a search of the home to the ex- 
tent that is provided for in the Volstead Act; but we have 
that act. Therefore, having that national act, we ought at 
least not to impinge upon the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution by imposing upon the people of the District of 
Columbia a more drastic provision than that to which the 
people of the 48 States are required to submit. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss this question of 
prohibition. I did not intend to comment upon this ques- 
tion at any great length; but I was drawn out because of the 
interruptions and yielding and comments, and so forth, and 
I am making no complaint about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. DILL addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Then I will yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was just going to say 
that I hoped the Senator would not feel obliged to stop his 
argument and thereby hasten the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggested just a little while ago that it 
was not my purpose to entertain a much larger group of 
those who now do me the honor to listen to me while the 
other Senators were enjoying their lunch. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to ask the Senator just how much 
further the provision of the bill now before the Senate goes 
in the authorization of searching a home than the Volstead 
law; and in what specific way does it go further? 

Mr. BLAINE. It goes further in this respect, that if in- 
toxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered to a home for the 
purpose of sale, a search warrant might issue; or if liquor 
is unlawfully removed from a home, no matter for what 
purpose, a search warrant may issue. It goes that much 
further than does the Volstead Act. 

Mr. DILL. Is there any limitation or anything to make 
necessary the determination of the purpose for which the 
liquor is taken to the home or brought away from it? 

Mr. BLAINE. None whatever. 

Mr. DILL. Does the fact that somebody takes liquor to a 
home or brings it away in itself impose on the home owner 
the burden of proof to show that it was not there for an 
unlawful purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. There are two rules set up in the bill. 
One is, if liquor is delivered to the home for purposes of 
sale, then a search warrant may issue. The other rule is, if 
it is removed, no matter for what purpose, a search warrant 
may issue. 

Mr. DILL. For what reason should the Congress place 
broader privileges on the searching of a home in the Dis- 
trict than are placed in the law that applies to the entire 
country? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can see no reason at all; and I do not 
believe that the Senator in charge of the bill, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe], has assigned any 
reason whatever for imposing this additional restriction 
upon the people of the District. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon the question just asked by the 
Senator from Washington, I will say that the author of the 
bill, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], made a very 
able and clear explanation of the reason why the law in the 
District of Columbia should be different than the general 
law. It is this: 
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In the District of Columbia we are legislating not only 
for general purposes throughout the country but for local 
police regulations of every kind. In the Senator's State 
and perhaps in my own State these matters are taken care 
of largely by the laws of the States and the local police laws, 
whereas here in the District they are not. In most of these 
States provisions similar to those of this identical bill are in 
force and have been for a long time. They have been in 
force for 40 years in my State. 7 

That was the general reason, which I think is very true, 
as presented by the Senator from Nebraska himself. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator means that the laws have 
been on the statute books for 40 years. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and they have been enforced. 
We are pretty close to Wisconsin, but we enforce the laws 
anyhow. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my reflection upon that 
proposition is that the only occasions to which attention 
has been directed in that connection was not on the Wis- 
consin side of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in listening to the argument of 
the Senator from Iowa I can not help being impressed with 
the thought that that is a change from the Volstead law 
made by the people of the State of Iowa. In this case, the 
people of the District must depend upon Congress. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true. 

Mr. DILL, I have not yet learned of any reason why 
Congress should set up a different rule for the people who 
have no right to pass upon a question than it sets up for 
those who do have the right to pass upon a question. I do 
not understand why it is fair to the people of the District 
that their homes shall be open to search and seizure for 
more liberal legal causes than the homes of people who live 
in States where they do not desire more strict State law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator’s argument would be 
forceful if it were not true that the Constitution put all of 
those duties upon the Congress of the United States. If the 
Constitution were amended, or if the District had the rights 
of a State, then the argument would apply; but the District 
does not have those rights, and therefore the Congress must 
do the best it can in its feeble and ineffective way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to state to 
the Senator from Washington, first, that this bill provides 
that the judges of the police courts may issue search war- 
rants hereafter. At the present time only United States 
commissioners can issue search warrants. 

Mr. President, I think the powerful and able argument 
being made by the Senator from Wisconsin should be lis- 
tened to by a larger number of Senators; and I therefore 
announce the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Deneen 
Bulkley Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham Fess Keyes heppard 
Black Fletcher g Shortridge 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Smith 
Blease George ill Smoot 
Borah Gillett McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton Glass Stephens 
Brock Goff McNary wanson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
ee ate ee | 
pper oses Vanden 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Walcott 
Carey Hastings Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Connally Hatfield Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Waterman 
Couzens Heflin Partridge Watson 
Cutting Howell Pine Wheeler 
Dale Johnson Pittman Williamson 
Davis Jones Ransdell 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before the quorum call I 
was reading the fourth amendment to the Constitution, and 
did not complete reading it. I now read the whole pro- 
vision: 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects. unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, 5 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

Mr. President, with respect to a portion of the committee 
amendment, there is no doubt but that that portion is 
invalid. If liquor is removed from a house, a home, law- 
fully or unlawfully, there is nothing to search for, there is 
nothing to seize. I do not intend to discuss the probable 
invalidity of this provision at any length whatever, but I 
call attention to that specific proposition, which ought to 
stand out very plainly in the mind of everyone. I have no 
desire to discuss the general question of prohibition. I did 
not intend to discuss it when I rose as much as I have, and 
I am perfectly willing that a vote shall be taken upon my 
amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield the floor to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. He says if liquor is removed from a house there is 
nothing to search for. That would be true if it were all 
removed, but it might not all be removed. So there might 
be just as good ground for search after the removal as 
before. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, Mr. President, the cork might 
be left in the house. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield before he takes his seat? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Senator made it plain that 
the amendment which he submits is recommended by the 
Attorney General of the United States and the Department 
of Justice, in view of their feeling of their own necessities 
in respect to enforcement? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think it has been made plain that my 
amendment meets the criticism of the Attorney General, and 
also leaves the provision in this bill identically the same as 
a similar provision in the national prohibition act. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the principal objection 
which seems to be made to this provision is that it encour- 
ages spies and spying, and the principal argument for the 
amendment is a tirade against spies. 

There are two kinds of spies. The dishonest, crooked spy, 
who goes out to “frame up” somebody, has my condemna- 
tion quite as vigorous as that of the Senator from Wisconsin 
for all spies. In fact, I would soon exhaust all the adjec- 
tives he might use in condemnation of that sort of a spy. 
But the detective or spy who is honest, and who goes out 
to serve the law and to honestly detect criminals and viola- 
tors of the law, is entitled to every honor and every support. 

This wild and miscellaneous criticism of spies is without 
any real sense. It is just a tirade; just a talk. Some of the 
most honorable men I have ever known have been spies, and 
spies in the detection of violators of liquor laws. I am going 
to pronounce the name of one of them, Robert McConaghy, 
who assisted me when I was prosecuting attorney of my 
county, beginning in 1895, and who continued to assist me 
for six years during the three terms I was prosecuting at- 
torney. He was as honorable a man as I have ever known. 
There is not one on the floor of the Senate superior to him 
in honor and integrity. 

Mr. President, that kind of a spy was able to enforce the 
law, not only in his own county but in many adjoining 
counties, and in spite of being called by the offensive name 
of Bob the Smeller,” Robert McConaghy had the respect 
of everybody, except the criminals, in those counties. 

The Senator from Wisconsin tells us that spies are so 
offensive that they are even shot in war time. That is true. 
But in answer to that argument I want to say that Edith 
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Cavell was a spy, shot for her spying. Yet the name of Edith 
Cavell will live and be honored in the history of the world 
when the general who shot her shall have been forgotten, 
and even when most of the great generals who fought that 
Great War shall have been forgotten. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I join in all the fine things the Senator 
has said about Edith Cavell. As a matter of fact, however, 
was not the defense made, presented strongly and urged 
upon the Germans at that time, to the effect that she was 
not x spy and had not been engaged in that sort of enter- 


Mr. BROOKHART. As I understand, Edith Cavell honor- 
ably and bravely admitted she was reporting to the English, 
bravely faced the whole truth, and those reports, under the 
rules of this thing we call war, constituted spying. We, 
ourselves, executed Major André for a similar transaction 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do wish to add one word. I think the 
Senator is entirely mistaken regarding Edith Cavell. If my 
memory serves me, Brand Whitlock and others who made 
representations in her behalf to save her from death, 
strongly urged that she was not spying and that the charges 
raised against her were false. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Brand Whitlock made very fine rep- 
resentations for clemency, and all that, and I approve every 
one of them. Nevertheless, when we come down to the 
question of spying, the telephone messages Edith Cavell sent 
were, perhaps, a violation of the so-called spying rule in war. 
I am not charging that the Germans entirely disregarded 
the rules of war in that matter. I do not think they should 
have executed Edith Cavell, nor does anybody else think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, under the rules of inter- 
national warfare it is unquestionably the right of belliger- 
ents to deal with spies as they are dealt with. I think Gen- 
eral Washington, perhaps, never in his life did a more dis- 
agreeable thing than to agree to the verdict in the case of 
Major André. The hearts of that group of generals who sat 
at Tappan, in the county where I live, were greatly touched 
by the circumstances surrounding the necessity of passing 
the verdict of death upon Major André, who, by the way, 
was hanged, I think, instead of being shot. 

I am sure the Senator will agree to this, that if Edith 
Cavell was actually a spy, and was taking improper ad- 
vantage of her office as a nurse—and there can be no more 
honorable occupation in the world, particularly in time of 
war, than that of a nurse—if Edith Cavell was actually 
engaged in spying, and reporting to her government what 
she learned of military value, we would have to admit, I 
think, in view of international custom and practice, that she 
might have expected the fate she received. 

I, myself, resent this reflection upon Edith Cavell. I have 
stood before her monument in London and before another 
in Paris. I have never failed to express my great regard for 
that noble Woman. But I should hate to have it charged 
now that we were mistaken in our demands upon our am- 
bassador over there to resist in every possible way the inflic- 
tion of that ignoble death. 

My friends, I do not believe that Edith Cavell was a spy; 
and, if she was not, under international usage she was not 
entitled to the death she received. I am sure, I will say to 
my friend from Iowa, that he is mistaken. I think she re- 
sisted to the last the imputation and the charge that she 
was spying upon the enemy. She was there for the noble 
purpose of saving lives through the activities of her pro- 
fession and was not there as a spy for the British Army. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator has raised 
a bigger question and a bigger proposition. He has assumed 
that the rules of war are right. He has assumed that it is 
a dishonorable thing for a person to violate the rules in 
reference to spying for the benefit of his own country. I 
do not concede that assumption, I think if Edith Cavell 
risked her life as a spy to serve her country it adds to the 
honor of her name and her glory. The Senator from New 
York, when he voted for the treaty to outlaw war, voted 
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that same way. He voted to outlaw every one of the cruel 
rules under which Edith Cavell was executed. 

Mr. President, an honest spy in an honest cause is to be 
honored for the extra courage and the risk he must take. 

Mr. COPELAND, The honest spy,” yes; but I utterly dis- 
agree with the Senator from Iowa in the general implication 
of his remarks. I would not be true to my manhood if I 
did not express my disagreement at this moment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
I object to section 10 entirely as it is now worded. I shall 
offer an amendment after the present amendment has been 
disposed of, proposing to strike out the words “ police court ” 
and to have included in lieu thereof the words “ district 
court.” I think every man who has been a prosecuting 
attorney and who knows something of the tendencies of 
police officers and detectives to get evidence and to get con- 
victions regardless of how they get them, would have to 
disagree» with much that has been said by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart] with reference to spies. 

I want to call attention to a statement made in the 
Wickersham report. On page 55, under Psychological Difi- 
culties, appears the following: 

Moreover, searches of homes, especially under State laws, have 
necessarily seemed to bear more upon people of moderate means 
than upon those of wealth or influence. Resentment at crude 
methods of enforcement, unayoidable with the class of persons 
employed in the past and still often employed in State enforce- 
ment, disgust with informers, snoopers, and under-cover men 
unavoidably made use of if a universal total abstinence is to be 
brought about by law, and irritation at the inequalities of penal- 
ties, even in adjo districts in the same locality and as be- 
tween State and Federal tribunals—something to be expected 
with respect to a law as to which opinions differ so widely—add 
to the burden under which enforcement must be conducted, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will ask the Senator if he has 
adopted that report as his idea of the prohibition problem? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know how I could adopt the 
report because there are so many conflicting opinions 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then the Senator has not adopted 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me complete my answer. But this 
is a portion of it which I adopt and with which I entirely 
agree. I will say to the Senator that I understand that 
even his friend Judge Kenyon approved of this particular 
portion of the report. He is a dry and an eminent jurist 
who is on the Federal bench and who knows something of 
the conditions which exist with reference to the particular 
phase which I am now discussing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has not adopted that 
report as his idea, and neither have I. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; but I am calling attention to the 
fact that these men have made a study of the question 
and as to this portion of it they all concurred, as I under- 
stand. I am in hearty accord with this statement made by 
them. 

Mr. BROOKHART, If they refer to dishonest, crooked, 
framing snoopers like the snoopers who went out to break 
the Senator from Montana, then I am ready to join in the 
condemnation as strongly as any man; but the man who 
has gone out honestly to enforce the law is entitled to be 
supported. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator, if he can 
find any in the Prohibition Service who have done that. 
{Laughter.] But unfortunately—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will read the rest of 
that part of the report which he just started to read, he 
will find that there are plenty of honest men in the 
Prohibition Service. 

Mr. WHEELER. If there are, I have not been able to find 
many of them, and when I was prosecuting attorney I found 
very few of them. A 

Mr. BROOKHART. But Judge Kenyon found some of 
them. 

Mr. WHEELER. He probably knows more about them 
to-day than I do, and I am willing to admit his views. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. He named some of them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam glad that he was able to find a few! 
that he could name out of the many whose names would 
have filled the pages of the report if he had taken into 
consideration how many there are. There is no question in 
the mind of anyone that the Prohibition Bureau has been 
filled with crooked snoopers and detectives. That is one of 
the reasons why people have become disgusted with the pro- 
hibition law. So far as I am concerned, if the prohibition 
law could be enforced to-day I would be for prohibition 
enforcement, but I am convinced after the long time we 
have had it upon the statute books that it has brought about 
disrespect for the law, that it is not going to be enforced, 
and that it can not be enforced because of the fact that 
public opinion generally throughout the country is against it. 

I also want to invite attention to another statement on 
page 57 of the Wickersham report, wherein it is said: 

High-handed methods, unreasonable searches and seizures, law- 
kss interference with personal and property rights have had a bad 
effect on the work of prosecution at a time when the general con- 


dition of American administration of justice was imperatively 
demanding improvement. 


Again they point out this fact: 


The gross inequalities of sentence made possible by the increased 
penalties act, 1929, has added to the difficulties of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

I stood on the floor of the Senate when that bill was before 
the Senate and protested and advised the friends of prohibi- 
tion that when they passed the Jones 5-and-10 act they 
were not helping prohibition, but that, as a matter of fact, 
it would prove to be a detriment, and was going to do more 
to bring the law into disfavor and to make it impossible to 
secure convictions than anything else that could possibly 
have been done at that time. I based my opinion upon my 
own experience as a prosecuting attorney and also as a 
general practitioner. 

To-day we find the commission appointed by President 
Hoover taking that identical view, and we even find the Con- 
gress willing to amend some of its provisions. There is an- 
other place in its report where the commission call attention 
to the same identical situation. 

Let me point out the fact, too, that it is first provided that 
there can be search and seizure by a police court; that is, 
somebody can go and swear that he saw certain things, and 
the police court can issue a search warrant and the home of 
any individual in this city can be searched. Let me call at- 
tention to the fact that if we had in the Department of 
Justice a Daugherty at the present time, and if we had this 
kind of a law on the statute books, and if we had a Burns as 
head of the detective bureau in the Department of Justice, 
there would not be a Senator or any other man in the city of 
Washington who would be safe in his home. They would 
come in there under the pretext of searching for liquor upon 
anyone’s affidavit and search a Senator’s home or anyone 
else’s home, and perhaps’ take anything they happened to 
find in the home, regardless of whether it pertained to the 
prohibition act or not, 

Mr. President, this morning I asked the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BIN GHANA]! when he offered his amendment 
whether or not the amendment was sanctioned by or had the 
approval of the President of the United States. I did it for 
the reason that my attention has been called to several 
articles in the press recently stating that after the President 
sent his message to Congress, stating in substance that he 
was in favor of the prohibition law as it now stands and was 
against the recommendations of the commission, that some 
amendment should be made to the prohibition law, that 
thereafter he seemed to have changed his mind and state- 
ments were given out by different members of the Senate to 
the effect that his mind was still open. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken about that proposition. I am a modificationist my- 
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self, the strongest kind of a modificationist, but I want to 
modify the law to make it stronger and better to enforce. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think the President 
is of the same opinion? . 

Mr. BROOKHART. Everything he has said indicates 
that he wants better enforcement. His message is plain and 
to the point on that feature. This is one time I am going 
to sustain the President of the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to see the Senator cooperat- 
ing with the President, as he ordinarily does. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
an article appearing in to-day’s News. I send it to the 
clerk’s desk and ask that the clerk read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington News, Saturday, January 24, 1931] 


ANONYMOUS ORACLES AT THE WHITE House Evoke Criricism— 
“ INSPIRED ” INFORMATION Is BEING GIVEN CORRESPONDENTS WITH 
PLEDGE TO CONCEAL Source—INSTANCES ARE CITED—PROCEDURE 
RECALLS THAT OF HOOVER'S FRIENDS DURING His CANDIDACY THREE 
Years Aco 

By Ray Tucker 

In handling the problem left on the White House doorstep by 
the Wickersham report, President Hoover has raised the question 
of how far an administration may go in seeking to influence public 
opinion by “inspired” information distributed anonymously. 

In two instances that have caused considerable comment here 
the President himself and Walter F. Newton, his political secre- 
tary, have called in correspondents to explain that Hoover's let- 
ter transmitting the Wickersham report to Congress was not in- 
tended to represent the Chief Executive as a bone-dry or to ban 
all proposals to revise the dry laws. He simply meant, they ex- 
pannen to oppose the particular form of revision suggested by 

e on. 

REAL SOURCE HIDDEN 


In neither instance, however, were the correspondents called 
into conference permitted to attribute their subsequent expres- 
sions to Hoover or Newton. The clarifying ideas had to be pub- 
Ushed without making known or placing responsibility on their 
real source, and in the resulting articles they were credited to 
“close friends of the President” or “ those in a position to know.” 

These conferences came after Hoover's letter had been generally 
accepted as that he and the Republican Party would be 
dry in 1932. Moreover, they came after numerous Republican 
politiclans and newspapers had condemned this stand and pre- 
dicted it would jeopardize party success two years hence. 


“ EXPLAINING ” TO HERALD TRIBUNE 


The New York Herald Tribune, an influential Republican news- 
paper, had been especially forceful in its criticism of the Presi- 
dent. It said, editorially: 

“The fairness, clarity, amd general excellence of the report 
make all the more regrettable Mr. Hoover’s hasty and inexact 
comment upon it. He completely misreads the import of the 
document and refuses to wait to digest the appalling evidence 
it presents or to reflect upon the recommendations it bases 
thereon. It seems to be an unfortunate example to set before 
the Nation.” 

On the day that this appeared Hoover sent for Theodore C. 
Wallen, head of the Herald Tribune’s Washington bureau. What 

between them is not known, but on the following day 
Wallen was one of the first to publish what is now said to be 
the President's real attitude. 


TRIBUNE STORY RECALLED 


His Washington tch to the Tribune, dated January 21, con- 
tained the following significant paragraph: 

“Those in a position to know his (Hoover’s) views emp 
however, that the President had not closed the door on the prin- 
ciple of ‘revising’ the eighteenth amendment or of modifying the 
statute. They pointed out that the President had gone no further 
in this respect than to turn thumbs down on the specific plan 
of revision suggested by the commission as a form that ought 
to be followed if enforcement under the existing statutes con- 
tinues unsuccessfully.” 

This same view was subsequently advanced publicly by Senator 
Fess, Republican national chairman; Patrick J. Hurley, Secre 
of War, and Senator SmoorT, although none professed to be giv- 
ing anything more than their own interpretation of the Presi- 
dent's letter. 

CITE HIS OPEN-MINDEDNESS ” 

Hoover's open-mindedness was also elaborated on by Newton 
in conferences with representatives of other newspa Besides 
telling individual correspondents that the first interpretation of the 
President’s letter was a mistaken one, Newton called in co nd- 
ents regularly attached to the White House. As it was late in the 
day, he was able to give the new interpretation to only two. 
But word of Newton's explanation got around, and many news- 
papers carried the Hoover-Newton version. The New York Times 
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attributed it to a “close friend” and to “those close to the ad- 
ministration.” 

These incidents recall that the same tactics were resorted to by 
Hoover’s friends when he was a candidate in 1928. After his 
strong praise of prohibition in his acceptance speech at Palo, 
Alto, William J. Donovan, Hoover's legal and political adviser 
on prohibition questions, took the correspondents of two wet Re- 
publican newspapers to the Hoover collection at Stanford Uni- 
versity Library. 

There Donovan pointed out a letter to Senator SHEPPARD, of 
Texas, author of the eighteenth amendment, in which Hoover, 
then Food Administrator, had opposed a move to prohibit beer 
on the ground that, whereas it is “difficult to get intoxicated on 
beer,” such a step would promote more general consumption of 
hard and intoxicating liquors. 

Since then, as in the present instance, Hoover’s prohibition 
indorsements have been contained in formal speeches and writ- 
ings, whereas his supposed liberal and open-minded views have 
always been relayed by “close friends” or “those in a position 
to know.” 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 2 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I thought I still had the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
The Senator from Montana has the floor. To whom does 
he yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I observed that the Senator from Mon- 
tana asked the Senator from Iowa if he understood the 
President was in favor of the bill presented by the Senator 
from Connecticut relating to beer. I notice in the news- 
paper article just read that reference is made to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Hoover when he was Food Administrator. 
Is it not the recollection of the Senator that Mr. Hoover 
went even farther than that and made a very strong argu- 
ment to the effect that beer is not intoxicating and that 
there is no reason why there should be a prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of that article? 

Mr. WHEELER. That was my recollection of his state- 
ment, and that was why I asked the Senator from Con- 
necticut this morning if the amendment which he had 
offered to this bill met with the approval of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not reasonable to believe that it 
must meet with his approval, because his scientific con- 
viction, apparently, from his statement as Food Adminis- 
trator, is that beer is a harmless product, and therefore 
he certainly can not be in opposition to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not knowing what his scientific con- 
victions are since he became President of the United States, 
I can not say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding about the matter at all, I should like to 
read at this point exactly what the President said: 

The commission, by a large majority, does not favor the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment as a method of cure for the in- 
herent abuses of the liquor traffic. I am in accord with this 
view. 

How in the world anyone can misconstrue that language 
is a mystery to me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the Senator’s attention then 
to the article which I am about to read. The article was 
written by Elliott Thurston and appeared in the New York 
World of Friday, January 23. In that article Mr. Thurston 
says: 

A series of significant developments preceded the circulation of 

that Mr. Hoover is liberal and open-minded on prohibition. 
Late yesterday afternoon three Cabinet members, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Brown, Secretary of War Hurley, and Secretary of the 
Interior Wilbur, were summoned to the White House. 

Following a private talk with Mr. Hoover, the Cabinet advisers 
left and Mr. Hoover’s political secretary, Walter Newton— 


I should like to have the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa to this statement, because I want to see whether or 
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not he is still going to follow the President’s views as they 
have been given by his political secretary, Mr. Newton. I 
continue reading from the article by Mr. Thurston— 

Following a private talk with Mr. Hoover, the Cabinet advisers 
left and Mr. Hoover's political secretary, Walter Newton, informed 
a selected few newspaper men that Mr. Hoover was being misrep- 
resented in the press and in comments of public men, that instead 
of being against revision of the existing dry order, his message to 
Congress specified only that he opposed the kind of revision which 
his commission, after its 18 months of investigation and study, 
had recommended as the best one, if any change is to be made. 

STATEMENT BY HURLEY 

Later Secretary Hurley informed several Republican leaders that 
there had been a misunderstanding of Mr. Hoover's message, and 
one story was circulated to the effect that owing to a slip or over- 
sight at the White House the word “particular” had been inad- 
vertently left out of the text of Mr. Hoover’s message. It was said 
that the word “particular” had been used by Mr. Hoover to 
emphasize that he was against the particular revision advocated 
by the commission, but by implication, might not be against some 
other form of revision. 

Immediately after the President’s message had been given to the 
country, telegrams began to pour into the White House. Those 
from dry leaders commended him for championing the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act against the modificationists, but 
a veritable deluge of messages came from the East and other wet 
regions of the country reflecting the consternation of wet Republi- 
cans over Mr. Hoover's supposed bone-dryness. 

New York Republicans lost no time in rushing down here to see 
Mr. Hoover. Several, headed by W. Kinksland Macy, the new State 
leader, and Meyer Steinbrink, saw the President to-day and regis- 
tered their alarm lest his dryness in 1932 cost him New York, to 
say nothing of the other big wet Eastern States. They were also 
alarmed because, committed against the dry order, they were ieft, 
as they supposed, wholly at variance with the President on the 
dominant issue in the East. 


So I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
present Secretary of War and Mr. Hoover's political secre- 
tary have given out statements, calling in the newspaper 
men secretly and passing them out secretly, to the effect 
that as a matter of fact the President is not in accord with 
the Senator from Iowa, or at least with what the Senator 
from Iowa thinks the President thinks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
~ Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The newspapers can frame up almost 
any kind of a deal, especially if they are wet newspapers. 
They always have done so on me. All I can read in that 
article is that the President is in favor of any revision that 
will make for better enforcement, and I myself am in favor 
of that. I think we might revise the prohibition laws so as 
to make them stronger in several particulars—as strong 
even as the laws of the prohibition States—in order to secure 
the best enforcement of prohibition. I am with the Presi- 
dent on that proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER, The Senator does not mean to imply, I 
am sure, that when that statement was made Elliott Thurs- 
ton, whom he knows, and Ray Tucker, whom he knows, 
framed up stories on the President of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; it is the construction that is put 
on it that is the frame-up. So far as I can see, there is 
nothing in the statement which modifies the President’s mes- 
sage here to the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER, The Senator knows perfectly well that 
there are no more reputable newspaper men in the Capital 
than the two whom I have mentioned, and I am sure he 
knows that they would not under any circumstances report 
something which was not entirely reliable. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is nothing in the language of 
the President which the Senator quoted that shows any 
modification of the President’s message to the Congress. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam sure the Senator did not hear what 
I read or otherwise he would not have come to that con- 
clusion. . x 

Mr. BROOKHART. I heard both the comments and what 
was quoted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am afraid the Senator’s hearing is a 
little defective if he did not understand at least that the 
inference was given by the President’s political secretary 
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that the President wanted to revise the prohibition law, but 
did not want to revise it in the manner set forth by the 
commission, and the President's Secretary gave the news- 
paper men the impression without question of doubt that 
the President was moist,” to say the least. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That last modification is the source 
of the whole trouble. The newspaper boys did not say that, 
and that is not a part of the quotation. That “moist” 
stuff is where we are getting into all this trouble. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I realize that the Senator 
from Iowa wants to think that the President of the United 
States is as dry as he is, just as he wanted to think that the 
President of the United States during the last campaign 
was just as progressive as he was; but I am sure that he 
will find he will be just as much disappointed in the Presi- 
dent’s dryness as he was in the President’s progressiveness. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When that time comes I will speak 
out just as plainly as I did in the other case, but not until 
it does come; and I will not anticipate anything in this 
matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I just did not want to see the Senator 
go astray again as he went astray when he talked about the 
President’s progressiveness and what he was going to do for 
the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have always taken a great pride in 
going astray. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. ' 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Montana says that 
the Senator from Iowa wishes to make the President as dry 
as he is. I am just wondering if the Senator from Mon- 
tana wants to make the President as wet as he is. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am not trying to make him as wet 
as I am; but I think his views upon this situation are more 
nearly like my own than they are like the views of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

I also desire to send to the desk and have read an edi- 
torial from the New York World of Friday, January 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE SMOTHERING OF THE REPORT 


By a coincidence so ingenious that it might almost have been 
planned in advance the Wickersham report was published in such 
a way as to misrepresent it. The coincidence, as we shall continue 
politely to call it, depended upon the mechanics of news distribu- 
tion in the United States. On Monday about noon the papers of 
the country received by telegraph the official “summary” of the 
report. This “summary” was so a as to blazon forth three 
half truths, namely, that the commission is opposed to repeal, to 
the governmental sale of liquor, and to modification for light wines 
and beers. P 

The full text of the report did not become available even to 
editors living as close to Washington as New York City until early 
on Tuesday. It took some time to read and understand a com- 
plicated document 80,000 words long and to discover that the actual 
report showed that the official “summary” was untruthful. The 
effect, however, of giving the untruth, explicitly stated, about a 
day's head start over the truth, considerably concealed, was to 
establish a first and wholly false impression among the readers 
of newspapers of small circulation in small towns. The larger 
newspapers in metropolitan centers which had access to the whole 
report were allowed to find out by their own researches how over- 
whelmingly opposed to constitutional prohibition the report really 
is. It is now a question as to how fast the truthful second im- 
pression can catch up with and correct the untruthful first 
impression. 

By another coincidence the fictitious dryness of the summary 
was emphasized further by the President's message of transmittal. 
Had the thing been planned that way, the President could not 
have done more to smother the prompt realization by the rural 
and small-town newspaper readers that his commission had con- 
demned prohibition. Thus we have two coinciding coincidences, a 
false summary and a false presidential message, both timed by co- 
incidence, to hide what the report contains. If the country had 
not repeatedly been assured that this administration is devoted 
to the principle of fact finding these coincidences would have to 
be described as a manipulation of public opinion for purposes of 
propaganda. 
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Republican newspapers like the Herald Tribune and the Evening 
Post, of this city, is now apparently to be tamped down by the 
method of indirect in ficial The 

yesterday re 


iterpreted 

President’s position, that he had not closed his mind to revision 
of the eighteenth amendment but was merely opposed to the 
“form” of revision advocated by the commission. In the Herald- 
Tribune another close Mr. Mark Sullivan, had another 
interpretation of the President's views, one of the strangest we have 
ever read from a responsible source. The President, it seems, can 
not well be in the position of enforcing an existing law with, so to 

one hand, while with the other hand he gives public cop- 
sideration to a change in the law.“ 

These words were actually written by Mr. Sullivan and their 
purpose is plain. The President’s closest ic spokesman 
would like the wet n to think that Mr. Hoover is not 
irrevocably dry. ullivan is needlessly sacrificing his high 
reputation for good sense. The doctrine that a President can’t 
enforce a law and recommend its revision is so silly that beyond 
pointing out that Mr. Hoover has already recommended 
in many laws which he is sworn to enforce we draw the curtain 
charitably on the incident. We can not avoid remarking, however, 
that Mr. Hoover can not take the absolutely dry position in his 
trust his close friends when 


all. 

paign in 1928. It probably will 
not work again. Mr. Hoover can not any longer shout for the drys 
and whisper for the wets. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suppose that if the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxkHart] were present, he would 
probably say likewise that Mr. Mark Sullivan had misrepre- 
sented the President, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Sullivan is recognized throughout the country as being prob- 
ably the closest man to the President among the newspaper 
men in Washington. 

I want my position clearly understood with reference to 
the enforcement of this law. I am perfectly willing to vote 
for any amount of money that the administration thinks it 
should have in order to enforce the law; but I am unwilling 
to pass a law which will give some of these fanatics the right 
to invade the privacy of a man’s home under the guise, if 
you please, of enforcing the prohibition law in the District 
of Columbia. 

I have heard much since I have been in the Senate of the 
United States about the debauchery and the crookedness 
and the corruption and the crime in the city of Washington. 
So far as I am concerned, I must confess that I have never 
seen in Washington the criminal element about which I 
have heard from some Members on the floor of the Senate. 
I am honestly of the opinion that Washington is one of the 
cleanest cities in the United States to-day. I think the pro- 
hibition laws are enforced in this city probably better than 
they are in almost any other city in the United States. I 
may be wrong about it, but that is my opinion. 

I will venture to say that you can go into any of the large 
cities in the State of Iowa and buy more liquor in Des Moines 
or Clinton or any of the other cities in that State than you 
can buy in the city of Washington. Not only is that true in 
Iowa, but it is true in Massachusetts, it is true in New York, 
it is true in Montana, it is true in California, and it is true in 
every other State in the Union, regardless of whether or not 
they have laws of this kind upon the statute books. 

As far as my experience has gone since I have been in 
Washington, I submit that it is one of the most orderly cities 
in the United States; and I do not think we ought to impose 
upon the people of Washington to give a policeman the 
authority to go in and search the home of a citizen of Wash- 
ington. I do not believe we ought to give a police judge down 
here the right to issue a search warrant to enter a man’s 
home just upon suspicion that he may take a bottle of liquor 
from his home. I do not think that is the spirit in which 
the amendment to the Constitution was adopted; and I feel 
that if the people of the United States had thought that was 
going to happen, the amendment would not have been 
ratified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before 
we adjourn this afternoon I should like to call attention 
to what I think is the most important change made in the 
present prohibition law by the proposed act, and that is 
the provision that relates to drinking in public. I respect- 
fully request Senators when they attend church to-morrow 
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to reflect upon what they are subjecting themselves to 
and also the people of the District of Columbia and visitors 
to the District of Columbia by certain provisions of the 
pending bill. 

The present national prohibition law does not make it an 
offense to take a drink in a public place. Section 3 of this 
bill makes it an offense to take a drink in public. After 
10 years of “the noble experiment” and with the public 
talking more than ever about revision, we now propose to 
send to jail for 30 days any boy or girl, man or woman, 
Senator or Representative, who takes a drink of wine at a 


the time to begin to inflict upon the people of the 
of Columbia this particular provision of law to make 
crime, subject to a penalty of $100 and 30 days in jail, 
take one drink, one glass of beer, one glass of wine, 
glass of any kind of intoxicating liquor; indeed, merely 
take a sip of intoxicating liquor in public. 

Mr. President, there will not be jails enough in 
whole world to take care of the violators of the law if i 
is enforced in case we retain section 3 in this bill. It 
inconceivable that Senators would seriously undertake 
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seems to me inconceivable that we should now go so far 
as to make it an offense punishable by 30 days in jail and 
a $100 fine to take a drink in any place other than a 
private home. 

I understand that a vote will not be taken to-day upon 
this bill; but I submit to the serious, earnest considera- 
tion of the Members of this body, especially when they are 
at divine service to-morrow and when examining their con- 
sciences, that they reflect very seriously upon voting here 
for a measure that will subject many of their colleagues and 
many of the people of the District to 30 days in jail for 
taking an innocent and harmless drink of intoxicating 
liquor, perhaps as a medicine to protect their health or per- 
haps when participating in some social festival. 

I do want to leave these thoughts in the minds and 
hearts and souls—if all Senators have these faculties—of 
Members of this body between now and Monday, and find 
out how many Senators after praying to their God to direct 
them to make reasonable laws for the governing of their 
fellow men still insist upon voting for a law that provides 
that whoever takes a drink in public shall be subjected to 
30 days in jail. 

I want particularly to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] to the fact that the famous 
banquet which he attended not long ago, if this provision 
of the bill had been then the law, would have subjected all 
the distinguished guests to whom he referred as present and 
drinking on that occasion to a penalty of 30 days in jail. 
Why not make all our fellow citizens spies and impose a 
jail sentence on those who do not report whoever takes a 
drink in a public place? I submit these observations for 
Senators’ serious reflection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts seems to feel that he has discovered a mare’s nest 
in this bill. He refers to section 3 of the measure. This is 
a section from the Sheppard Act, claimed by some to be 
the law of the District of Columbia to-day. It unquestion- 
ably was the law in the District of Columbia for three years. 
Similar provisions are found in connection with the main- 
tenance of public order in almost every city in the Union. 
This section is almost identical with section 11 of the Shep- 
pard Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, I realize that there is scarcely 
any measure which can be suggested against which some 
theoretical objection can not be made, but this section is a 
section which certainly ought to be a part of the police regu- 
lations of the District of Columbia. Do Senators think we 
ought to allow people to stop on the street and drink wher- 
ever they see fit? De they think depots should be places. 
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where individuals can congregate and enliven themselves 
with liquor? At least they ought to do it by stealth, under 
present conditions, in view of the Constitution and the laws 
enacted by Congress. 

I suggest that while Senators are thinking of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Massachusetts, they also 
keep in mind what is prevalent in this country to-day, and 
that this is merely the reenactment of a section from a 
similar law which many claim to be in effect to-day and 
which is the counterpart of the law in effect in nearly every 
city in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will not 
the Senator agree with me that this provision is not in the 
national prohibition law? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not in the national prohibition law, 
because this is a police regulation. The national prohibi- 
tion law was to supplement police regulations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One further question: It 
~ is true that this provision is in the so-called Sheppard Act, 

which attorneys in this district claim has been repealed by 
the national prohibition act—that is true, too, is it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a fact that the Sheppard Act is now 
published as a part of the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is proposing 
this bill because there is a legal question as to whether the 
Sheppard Act is operative or not? 

Mr. HOWELL. This bill provides for the repeal of the 
Sheppard Act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And this provision has 
not been in force heretofore. 

Mr. HOWELL. This provision has been in effect, and 
hence the objection made is merely a theoretical objection. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE CLAYTON ACT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
certain proposed changes in the Clayton Act, changes which 
I am sure will grant a given amount of relief from most 
oppressive conditions which are being confronted to-day by 
large numbers of independent business men throughout the 
country. If I thought that I was delaying a vote upon the 
pending question, I should not take the time I am taking 
now. I understand there is not a hope of reaching a vote 
to-day. . 

On the 5th day of January of this year I introduced Sen- 
ate bill 5513, proposing certain amendments to the Clayton 
Act. Those amendments would, I believe, lend strength to 
both the letter and the spirit of the law, and accomplish 
ends which the Congress had in mind when it gave its 
approval to the original act. I ask that the bill be incor- 
porated in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 

S. 5513 
A bill to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act to supple- 
ment existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended, is amended by adding before the paragraph (a)“ 
and by adding after the paragraph the following: 

“(b) The Federal Trade Commission is hereby empowered and 
directed to receive complaints and hear testimony as to any 
alleged unfair trade practices, to wit: 

“ (1) Where any dealer or other person engaged in the produc- 
tion, manufacture, or the purchase or repurchase of goods, wares, 
or other commodity, sells, offers, or advertises to sell any article 
or articles of merchandise the quality, weight, or the food con- 
tent of which is shown to be below the standard as prescribed 
by the act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906, as amended. 

“(2) Or where any producer, manufacturer, dealer, or other 
person engaged in the purchase, sale, or resale of goods, wares, 
or other commodity, sells, offers, or advertises to sell any such 
article or articles of merchandise or commodity below cost price, 
or without profit, as a trade incentive or inducement tending to 
injure a competitor or competitors, or by any other means which 
clearly vitiates the fair trade practice rules approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


“(3) Or where any party to any agreement approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission in respect to the production, distribu- 
tion, sale, or other disposition of natural, manufactured, or other 
products and subject to interstate commerce regulations, which 
agreement, arising from any trade-practice conference authorized 
by the Federal Trade Commission, is alleged to have been violated 
by any party or parties thereto, or whose business has been 
materially injured by any competitor engaged in a similar line 
of trade. 


“(4) Or where any producer, manufacturer, or corporation en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign commerce uses or causes to be 
used any material either of domestic or foreign origin, to the 
injury of any individual or corporation engaged in the production 


and sale of commodity material of exclusively American origin, or. 


the manufacture and sale of any article or articles therefrom for 
strictly domestic consumption. 

“(5) Or where any producer of domestic material is dependent 
upon transportation or other facilities owned or operated by indi- 
viduals or corporations having a monopoly in such facilities and 
the unlawful power to fix prices and thereby discriminate or other- 
wise use such facilities to the injury of said producer so engaged 
in the production of commodity material for domestic consump- 
tion. 

“All parties in interest as above may be heard by said commis- 
sion, sitting as a court of equity, or by any equity court previously 
constituted, in redress of grievances as a consequence of such 
violation, violations, or injury. And in any such proceeding the 
complainant or complainants shall file an itemized statement, 
under oath, of the amount of damages alleged to have been in- 
curred as a result of such violation, violations, or injury, which 
in effect is hereby held to restrain commerce, 

“On conviction, the defendant or defendants shall be required 
to pay to the said complainant or complainants punitive damages 
not to exceed threefold the amount alleged to have been incurred, 
and in addition costs of suit, including attorneys’ fees. 

“Where any defendant in such suit or p seeks to 
show, whether by contract or other understanding, his relationship 
as an employee of others financially interested in the business; or 
where the putative manager, owner, or other person connected 
with any such business pleads ignorance as to either costs or re- 
tail price; or where in the course of such business, the owner, 
manager, or other employee gives or accepts a ‘free lot’ of goods 
or other commodity; or otherwise violates trade-conference agree- 
ments as to unfair methods of business; such relationship, ignor- 
ance as to price, gift or acceptance, or other unfair business 
methods, is hereby held to constitute restraint of commerce, and 
each such act shall be tried separately and judgment entered 
thereon prior to the hearing on any other issue or issues raised 
by any other defense: Provided, That in case of unforeseen circum- 
stances that would result in financial loss to the producer or owner 
of or dealer in any such articles of merchandise or other com- 
modity referred to in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, as above, 
such producer, owner, or dealer shall be exempt from prosecution 
under this section. 

“The foregoing provisions of this section shall not abridge or 
interfere with the jurisdiction over such practices with which 
the several district courts of the United States have heretofore 
been invested by the antitrust act of 1890 or the provisions of 
this act. Nothing in this section shall in any way modify the 
provisions of the acts of Congress relating to monopolies and the 
penalties provided for under said acts.” 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, life in these United States is not 
the life it was a quarter of a century ago; it is not the life it 
was 10 years ago. Our economic conditions have changed, 
and with the change in economic conditions there has come 
about a change in our industrial life. Our Nation was 
founded upon the theory that the individual, through merit, 
through opportunity, through intellect and perseverance, 
could succeed. We were taught that this was the land of 
opportunity, and before the delighted eyes of boys we 
painted such pictures of success as have been handed down 
to us from George Washington, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, and those great captains of industry who have 
struggled to the top, although adversity confronted them 
at the bottom. 

Now, however, we find that that independent force which 
has made our country great is being crushed. Whether it 
be the corner grocery man, the little druggist, the struggling 
farmer, the owner of the small factory, the operator of an 
oil well, or the proprietor of a community packing plant, 


we find that they must all be crushed by this juggernaut of 


greed, which says that in these United States of ours no man 
may live who chooses to remain independent, for opportunity 
is gone. There is nothing left except to travel a blind alley 
in the status of an employee. 

This change has come upon us quickly. Many of us are 
not aware that the change has come, until suddenly we real- 


ize that disaster confronts our citizens in every section of, 


the country. 
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We have assembled here, in this beginning of the year 
of 1931, to greet a different age from any that preceded us. 
We have come upon an age when we do not do business the 
way men used to do business, when, to quote a great observer: 

We do not carry on any of the operations of manufacture, sale, 
transportation, or communication as men used to carry them on. 

In a sense, in our day the individual has been submerged. 
In most parts of our country men work, not for themselves, 
not as partners in the old way in which they used to work, 
but generally as employees in a higher or lower grade of 
great corporations. 

Our country has not become great because men were serv- 
ants, but because men were masters. We have been proud 
of the phrase free-born Americans,” and yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless we regard this new age very seriously, and con- 
cern ourselves with some corrective measures, that term will 
cease to have any meaning whatsoever. 

Men everywhere are asking why they can not remain in 
business as have their fathers. They are saying, Why can 
not my son carry on?” They are asking why, in this land 
of ours, the little shopkeeper, the small manufacturer, the 
individual who is proud to term himself an independent, 
must cease to exist. 

There was a time when America was filled with self- 
confidence. Her men were confident; they looked toward 
the future with faith and with the feeling that if they re- 
mained strong, if they remained true and steadfast, success 
would crown their efforts. Now self-confidence has given 
way to despair; men no longer face the future with the as- 
surance that ingenuity, character, and the willingness to 
work, will win. Quite to the contrary; they find that effort, 
which ought to succeed, is doomed to failure because of an 
economic situation which makes success, as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, an impossibility. 

This is a dangerous situation. It is an exceedingly serious 
thing when men ask one of the other, “ What is wrong?” 
They all believe that something is wrong, and unless we 
change it, the improper sort of leader, playing on their 
emotions, is apt to carry them along the paths of destruc- 
tion. 

We stand to-day on the threshold. I believe that we are 
entering into the eve of a period of reconstruction when 
men will say, one to the other, not, What is wrong? but, 
“This is wrong,” and then vigorously go about the correc- 
tion of the evil. 

I have introduced a bill which I believe will restore eco- 
nomic independence in a large measure. I believe it will 
restore the community by making possible the livelihood of 
those who build the community. I believe it will restore 
private initiative by giving to the small business man and 
factory owner the desire and spirit to go ahead. I believe 
it will help the farmer, because it will enable him to pro- 
ceed and progress. I believe it will help the independent 
oil operator, a member of that third great industry, so that 
he can proceed to give of a natural resource to the industrial 
life of the Nation. 

It is, in brief, a bill for independent industry. It does not 
propose to give anybody an advantage, but it does propose 
to clear the field for fair play. Monopoly does not want to 
be compelled to meet all comers on equal terms. If they can 
beat their competitor by fair means, that is one thing: but 
if they attempt to use foul means, we ought to see that they 
are stopped by law. I am not against competition. I am 
for competition. However, I am for fair competition, and 
I am sure that is the mind of most men. 

All that the independent merchant or operator in this 
country desires is a fair field and no favor, and this bill 
aims to put men upon an equal competitive basis. 

That there is a need for such a bill is demonstrated by the 
fact that in Minnesota alone more than 3,000 independent 
stores have closed their doors, and thousands have been 
thrown out of work. Three hundred thousand independent 
dealers, each the master of his own little shop, men who 
have spent their lives learning merchandising, men who 
know their customers and their needs, men who love their 
community and have given a helping hand in its develop- 
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ment, have been crushed; and all this while certain great 
corporations established high records for earnings. We can 
not destroy the hope of the individual without crushing the 
spirit of America. We must safeguard individual initiative. 

Four decades have passed since the enactment of the 
Sherman law. The problem which it aimed to solve is still 
perplexing. In an effort to correct unfair trade practices 
Congress in 1914 established the Federal Trade Commission. 
This was ‘done as a result of the Clayton Act, which became 
a law on October 15 of that year. 

S. 5513 proposes to amend section 2 of the Clayton Act, 
which is entitled, “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” and, by amend- 
ing section 2 of such act, to extend the judicial arm of the 
Government to include the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Senate is entirely familiar with our commercial difficulties 
and the problems of the Federal Trade Commission, but 
under the law of its creation it is estopped at the very 
threshold of authoritative correction. 

Moreover, in its advisory capacity the commission comes 
in contact with nearly all lines of enterprise. Its files bear 
witness to the fact that in the past 16 years it has taken 
part in 135 fair-trade conferences pertaining to a like num- 
ber of businesses, most of them dependent upon the success 
of individual initiative. 

An examination of its records shows that to the full ex- 
tent of its limited powers the commission has accomplished 
a great deal toward betterment by advising the conference 
delegates to return to their homes and guard against viola- 
tion of the laws. But it is at this point as an advisor in 
business affairs that its helpfulness ceases to operate. 

Who are these delegates to trade conferences, and what 
is the nature of their troubles? As already stated, they are 
the representatives of almost every branch of the Nation’s 
business. Among them are a great many who have felt 
the controlling hand which seeks to destroy independent en- 
terprise. In fact, most of them, in order to meet oppressive 
practices, have been obliged to employ corresponding meth- 
ods to save themselves from complete disaster. 

In other words, the ineffectual trade conference bears 
close resemblance to the social gathering which meets, re- 
solyes, and adjourns; or the moral uplift league of good 
intentions and resounding title; or the bipartisan agree- 
ment to lay aside, temporarily at least, party interests in 
the face of emergency. Meanwhile, on the other hand, 
human nature, or whatever it is, continues to assert itself. 

Even the courts are frequently amazed at the apparent 
ineredulousness of “the man with the hoe” and his dis- 
position to question the efficacy of further investigation 
which tends toward infinite delay. Again, he does not 
accept the profound definitions of the term “ combinations 
in restraint of trade,” or the word “discrimination” as 
being specifically applicable to “unfair trade practices.” 
Although these admonitive injunctions were directed to- 
ward his moral and material improvement he sees them 
ignobly perverted for the convenience of monopoly. 

Evidently the authors of the antitrust laws did not fore- 
see, yet they must have feared, the coming of present-day 
conditions. Had they been gifted with supernatural vision, 
they might have put their finger on at least a few of the 
unfair trade practices which have resulted in the demoral- 
ization of legitimate business. 

For example, on January 15, 1929, a trade-practice con- 
ference of grocers was held in Washington, D. C., con- 
ducted by Federal Trade Commissioner Hunt, assisted by 
Director Flannery, both of whom approved a resolution 
intended to prohibit— 
secret rebates, secret concessions, or secret allowances of any 
kind, by requiring that terms of sale shall be open and strictly 
adhered to, based on the theory of price discrimination; giving 
of premiums involving elements of lottery, misrepresentation, or 
fraud; commercial bribery; false, untrue, , or deceptive 
advertisements or other descriptive matter; use of deceptively 
slatk filled or deceptively shaped containers; joint trade action 

purposed unjustly to exclude any manufacturer, merchant, or 
product from a market, or unjustly to discriminate against any 
manufacturer, merchant, or product in a market, by whatever 
selling below cost for the purpose of injuring a 
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But the mere approval of the resolution did not, nor will 
it, prevent a repetition of bad trade practices. The com- 
missioner and director went to the full extent of their 
statutory powers. Given judicial authority, as provided in 
this bill, the commission may be expected to establish greater 
fairness and equity in trade affairs. 

Now, a large majority of the delegates who attended 
these 135 fair-trade-practice conferences are known as 
independents—a term which comprehends millions of men 
and women who are builders of communities. In quite all 
these gatherings over the 16-year period there has been a 
perceptible sprinkling of persons identifiable by a significant 
aloofness. Curiously enough, they may be classified with 
chain-store or other trust interests. 

For the ‘most part these are the absentee merchants, 
manufacturers, or producers on account of whose bad-trade 
methods at least one-half of the country’s population are 
now suffering the consequences of discrimination and arbi- 
trary price fixing. Further characterization of this in- 
fluence, as it applies to the chain-store system, may be left 
to Mr. J. C. Penny, himself a chain magnate. In the Satur- 
day Evening Post of February 22, 1930, Mr. Penny said: 

It is rather generally admitted that the chain store does give 
value, but on the other hand that it pays its employees starvation 
Wages, puts in managers who are only clerks following routine, 
and that neither it nor its employees enter into the life of the 
community. 

Mr. Penny was subsequently persuaded to 2505 this 
statement. Nevertheless, it will continue to stand as an 
accurate description of the foreign-owned, undemocratic 
system. 

There are divers other lines of business similarly affected, 
representing as a whole a stupendous volume of trade now 
under the hammer of monopoly. The purpose of the 
measure I have offered is to hasten relief by a less distant 
route than is admissible through existing courts whose 
calendars are already at the overflow stage, amounting in 
fact to an embargo most injurious to small litigants or 
would-be litigants. 

The provisions of the bill pertain (1) to chain-store 
infractions of the pure food and drugs act; (2) to the cutting 
of prices tending to injure competitors; (3) to the disregard 
of fair-trade practices contrary to conference agreements 
entered into by manufacturers and other tradesmen, said 
agreements having been approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission; (4) to the use of imported material to the 
injury of domestic producers and manufacturers of articles 
therefrom; (5) affords a means of protection for royalty 
leaseholders and other independent producers as against 
individuals or corporations engaged in transportation or the 
purchase of commodities for transportation. 

As all are well aware, the vast amount of evidence before 
the Federal Trade Commission, indicative as it is of deliber- 
ate discrimination by powerful entities, is not unlike so 
much wasted effort. Furthermore, attempted use of 
it by the Attorney General through the district courts 
would require endless time, thus prolonging instead of bring- 
ing to an early end the catastrophe which has come to 
profitable trade among numerous independent, self-regu- 
lated enterprises. 

An equally serious fact is that prosperity for all without 
that individual independence rightfully belonging to private 
initiative can not last. Stabilization upon insecurity is like- 
wise lacking in sound principles. Private enterprise unac- 
companied by substantial reward for honest effort will not 
long endure. Business, moreover, that is denied the mede 
of profit means nothing short of ultimate disaster. Hence 
it is that any nation whose industry, money, and credits are 
at the mercy of individual exploitation and speculation 
bears the indelible mark of failure. 

In its latest report the Federal Trade Commission said: 


The question of resale-price maintenance is one of the most 
troublesome with which the commission has had to deal in the 
present state of decisions. The courts have fallen into hopeless 
confusion. Orders of the commission have been upheld in some 
circuits and set aside in others on almost indistinguishable states 
of fact. It is evident that legislation will be required to cure the 
present unsatisfactory conditions. 
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The above is directly in line with the President’s recent 
recommendation for an inquiry into the necessity for action 
by Congress. But, with due respect for the Chief Executive, 
further inquiry in regard to the condition of industry would: 
amount to mere repetition. Investigation has not sufficed; 
the need is positive, remedial action. 

The proposed amendment to section 2 of the Clayton Act 
specifies the particular injuries which are being inflicted, 
upon a multitude of business men, provides a suitable rem- 
edy before a body already familiar with the subject matter, 
and fixes the manner and sum of damages. 

If it be said to invade the sacred precincts of protection, 
while neither denying nor affirming the soft impeachment,, 
the proponents of this measure of relief are not averse to: 
conceding the charge, with the reservation that in every 
detail the bill protects American industry. 

Business reconstruction upon a fundamental basis is im- 
perative. Irrespective of outlay, a billion and a half charity 
fund has been approved without the batting of an eye. 
Moreover, the dole system threatens the proudest, wealthiest 
country on earth. Confronted by this incongruous fact, the 
people will choose against continued demoralization. Better 
another billion and a half on reconstruction and stabiliza- 
tion rather than increasing nonemployment and an addi- 
tional year or two of widespread disastrous uncertainty. 

Some say it is a grave error to restrict legitimate business, 
but I say it is a far greater error to permit community life 
and community strength to decay, as it will surely decay 
under the chain system, and I hope for an awakening of 
what is in store if the monopoly program is permitted to 
continue. 

Chain banking is as important of consideration in this 
connection as chain stores, and one who is interested in op- 
position to either must be opposed to both. We have wit- 
nessed the growth of community life. We saw the profits 
of those individuals, gained through their business, drifting 
back into the life of the community in the form of new 
investments, these new investments creating increased val- 
uation on which taxes were levied for improvements, school 
maintenance, and so forth. While the individual merchant 
was enjoying his profits, those profits for the most part re- 
mained part of the wealth of the community in which they 
were created. 

The chain store witnesses the departure of the independ- 
ent individual. We find the chains creating profits, but the 
profits do not remain in the community; they are siphoned 
off into the coffers of owners residing hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles away. The chains are siphoning the life- 
blood of all the lesser communities in America. We find it 
more difficult to maintain our school and public-welfare 
standards. 

Draining the profits of business out of the community can 
have no other result than ultimate community decay. It is 
not a pleasant picture; we had better face it now while we 
can and while we still have an opportunity to maintain 
those better standards for the community. 

It may be true that the consumer is buying his goods for 
less money under the chain system; in other words, he may 
possibly have immediate profits; but, Mr. President, what 
will be the case when the chains are no longer bound to 
compete with the individual business man and when the 
chains have succeeded in eliminating independent stores 
quite entirely? 

The chain-store ills are not unlike those being faced by 
the independent oil operators. To quote a distinguished 
leader and representative independent: 

The oil industry, with its $12,000,000,000 capital investment, is 
generally considered the third in size of our major national in- 
dustries. Its basic product, petroleum, is vitally essential to our 
present-day civilization. The industry, however, is unique in the 
sense that, possibly in greater measure than in any other, it is 
dominated and controlled in all its branches by a small group of 
large organizations directed by a mere handful of men. This 
group exercises, in direct violation of Federal law, a control and 
a manipulation of prices of both crude and refined oils as well as 
a control of the production of the crude product which is ruinous 
in the extreme to thousands of independent operators. 


Inquiry, in my opinion, will reveal it to be the most arbitrary, 
pernicious, unfair, and ruinous control ever exercised in the con- 
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duct of any American industry in the economic history of this 
country. 

No other industry in this land is vested with such widespread 
power, extending through all the stages from production of the 
crude product to the point of actual delivery of the manufactured 
article to the consumer. We have, in our industry, an Oil Trust 
controlling in absolute fashion the rate of production and price 
of crude oils; it owns its own transportation system; it owns and 
controls the refining or manufacturing branch of the industry; 
and the vast distributing or marketing system is owned or con- 
trolled by it. Through the establishment of such machinery, a 
perfect vehicle has been created for regulating and manipulating 
costs and prices in every one of the four branches, with the sole 
exception of the transportation branch, which the Government 
was forced to place under its own regulatory power. With this 
opportunity presented, the Oil Trust enforces, greatly to its own 
financial profit, a policy ruinous to thousands of independent 
operators of the industry and exceedingly and unnecessarily costly 
to the consuming public. 

The most important independent group of operators and those 
owning the greatest amount of property and business not yet 
taken over by the few large controlling organizations are to be 
found in the production branch. This group includes both the 
independent oil producers and the land or royalty owners. A 
larger portion of the producing part of the business is inde- 
pendently owned than is the case in any other branch of the in- 
dustry, and it is upon those so engaged that falls the full brunt 
of the unfair and illegal practices of the controlling organi- 
zations. 

A few large integrated companies, dominating every branch of 
the industry, find it to their advantage to maintain crude oil prices 
below a fair cost of production while, at the same time, holding 
prices of gasoline and other refined products at such high levels 
as to create for those integrated companies the greatest of profits. 
Under conditions of terrific depression last year, for instance, when 
thousands of men in the oil fields were thrown out of employment 
and many producers were ruined financially, one of our large con- 
trolling corporations actually made the greatest financial profit 
ever realized in its history. The profits came from policies directly 
in violation of our Federal antitrust laws, both as regards con- 
certed action in the case of every change in the price of crude oil 
and as regards combinations and agreements in restraint of trade 
to a point where independent competition was squelched and the 
properties of such independent competition were acquired through 
duress. 

Control of prices of petroleum products is so effectively exer- 
cised as to reveal no true relationship at all between fluctuations 
in the prices of crude and refined oils. To illustrate this point a 
comparison of prices in the years 1926 and 1929 might be made. 
In February, 1926, the price of mid-continent crude oil averaged 
$2.04 per barrel. In February, 1929, the price was $1.20 per barrel. 
In 52 cities, selected at random and widely scattered throughout 
the United States, the price of gasoline averaged 18.09 cents per 
gallon in February, 1926, and 18.39 cents in February, 1929. Fur- 
thermore, in 1926 the refineries of the country recovered an average 
of 36 per cent gasoline from the average barrel of crude oil, whereas 
in 1929, due to new and improved methods of refining, the average 
recovery of gasoline was 44 per cent. In February, 1926, therefore, 
refineries obtained 15.12 gallons of gasoline from one barrel of 
crude oil, which cost $2.04, but in February, 1929, they obtained 
18.48 gallons from a barrel costing $1.20. Refining costs did not 
increase, and if the price of crude oil had governed the price of 
gasoline, the average price of gasoline in the 52 cities in question 
should have been 10.6 cents instead of 18.39 cents per gallon. Out 
of a mass of data covering a number of years, fluctuations in the 
prices of crude oil and in those of gasoline have been analyzed 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the price curves of crude 
oil and gasoline move in harmony with each other, While to the 
layman this would naturally seem to result, the oil industry knows 
that prices are so regulated as to nullify all precepts of the natural 
law of supply and demand and that they are not influenced by 
natural causes. On the other hand, prices are manipulated for 
the benefit of a few organizations to the detriment of a very sub- 
stantial number within the industry, and to the constant exces- 
sive cost to the public. Examination of records of many years 
proves conclusively that there exists general agreement among 
the principal oil-purchasing companies in the setting and regulat- 
ing of crude oil price changes, all of which are made in concert 
among the purchasers and usually within the short period of 48 
hours. The last crude oil price change has reduced the level to 
the lowest point in 14 years, and there exists to-day no such corre- 
sponding change in the price of refined products. 


Omitting a part of the letter of Mr. Jones, which letter, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent may be printed 
entire at the conclusion of my remarks 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(The letter entire is printed at the conclusion of Mr. 
Nxx's speech as Exhibit A.) 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Jones continues: 


The country has been led to believe that we have had for years 
an overproduction of oil, whereas the fact remains that for the 
last 12 years we have had an underproduction of oil in this 
country. Between January 1, 1918, and January 1, 1930, for 
instance, the United States produced a total of 8,000,000,000 
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barrels of oil. Our markets consumed 8,600,000,000 barrels, or 
600,000,000 barrels more than we produced. The importers of 
oil dumped into the country, however, in this same period 950,- 
000,000 barrels of cheap foreign oil, or 350,000,000 barrels more 
than our market requirements. Such dumping has created in 
this country a condition of oversupply and is now being con- 
tinued at a rate of something like 100,000,000 barrels annually by 
the same organizations which are making such capital from our 
so-called “ overproduction” problem. This status of affairs natu- 
rally lends weight to the propaganda put forth to beguile the 
public into the belief that something must be done to curb the 
production of oil and severe steps have been taken to force 
American oil producers to curtail the output of their wells to a 
point where ruination has forced many to sell their oil properties 
and where thousands of personnel have been thrown out of em- 
ployment while the controlling organizations continue their im-. 
portations at a rate in excess of one-quarter of a million barrels 
of foreign oil daily. 


Mr. President, further on in his letter, Mr. Jones says: 


So have freedom and equal opportunity in the conduct of that 
business given way to an oppression which ruthlessly throttles 
normal intercourse of trade and confiscates in pitiless and ruin- 
so care the business and properties of those not already 


Mr. President, Mr. Wirt Franklin, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Producers’ Association of America, states 
that if help is not given to his industry, an oil monopoly 
will exist in the United States within two years. 

Within the last few days there gathered in Washington 
leading oi] men and governors of oil-producing States. 
Out of that conference came the most positive knowledge 
of the serious condition confronting to-day the independent 
oil operators. 

Mr. H. H. Champlin, of Enid, Okla., states that unemploy- 
ment is to-day the biggest problem in his State of Oklahoma. 
Merchants, professional men, tradesmen, all are feeling the 
result of so many in each community being out of work and 
without funds to meet current obligations. He states that 
this has all been brought about while monopoly conceived 
and conspired to stifle and throttle the independent oil 
industry. 

Mr. Russell Brown, an executive of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association, states that— 

It is a strange but interesting fact that monopoly breeds in the 
minds of its the germs of its own destruction. The 
danger is that once given a hold in a country, when it brings de- 
struction upon itself, it may cause a great and often irreparable 


injury to the Government. It, therefore, becomes our duty to pre- 
vent rather than to punish monopoly. 


But, Mr. President, it is not altogether in the chain store, 
the small factory, the independent oil industry that we find 
this condition which so much needs correction. We find it 
also among the independent packers. Mr. Charles H. Frye, 
of Seattle, Wash., the owner and operator of the largest indi- 
vidually owned packing house in the world, states in a letter 
to me that— 

The big packers contend that to the extent of their power they 
can be trusted to look out for the best interests of both producer 
and consumer. In so far as quality and service is concerned they 
are dependable, but where they have no competition they will 
raise prices to the limit, and where they have competition they 
will uppercut the independents at every opportunity, for that is 
their religion. 

If the consent decree is modified— 

This letter was written just prior to the modification of 
the consent decree— 
the Big Four will consolidate with the chain stores. Then we will 
have a legalized, full-fledged, simon-pure, 24-karat combination, 
headed by machine-managed, shrewd, cunning, tried-out men who 
will do collectively what they would not do individually—that is 
human nature. The livestock producers and the consuming public 
do not realize that modification of the consent decree would put a 
yoke on their necks and they would be compelled to carry it. 


Thus, Mr. President, we have heard the protest of the 
corner groceryman, the little merchant, the small manufac- 
turer, the independent packer, the individual oil operator, 
and the representatives of those who believe in the American’ 
principle of individual opportunity and ownership. In spite 
of the fact that their various lines of endeavor are strikingly 
different, their problems as a whole are impressively similar. 
We find that their complaint is a general one; that the cause 
of their difficulty is known. Thus the bill which I propose 
will enable those injured in unfair trade practices to come 
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immediately before a board which has authority to adjust 
the wrong and apply the remedy. There need be no delay. 
It should be possible to pass upon a cause within a period of 
30 days, and the bill provides that upon conviction threefold 
damages shall be assessed against the party responsible. 

This bill will aid the little merchant who finds that his 
neighbor, representative of a great monopoly, temporarily 
sells at ruinously low prices for the purpose of eliminating 
him from the competitive picture. It will help as well the 
independent operator of oil wells who finds himself shut in 
with his earthly bounty and his market destroyed. 

The bill has for its primary purpose the stabilization of 
American independent industry and prompt relief from the 
wrongs which to-day confront independents of every con- 
ceivable sort of business everywhere. 

Mr. President, let us for a moment consider one of the 
problems confronting the farmer. The various concerns 
which had manufactured harvesting machinery prior to 
the organization of the International Harvester Co. had a 
combined capitalization of $10,500,000. When they were 
consolidated there was suddenly revealed a capitalization 
of $120,000,000. Thus the farmers of the country, as stated 
by Louis D. Brandeis in his book Other People’s Money, 
have been compelled during the intervening years to pay a 
profit on nearly $110,000,000 of capital which did not repre- 
sent value. 

Thus monopoly piles its burdens upon the backs of those 
least able to bear it. 

I think at least it is possible, Mr. President, that if some 
few years ago the Federal Trade Commission had possessed 
the power which my proposed legislation would give that 
commission there would not to-day be the contest that is 
being waged between the Farm Board attempting to admin- 
ister the farm marketing act and the grain-trading inter- 
ests of this country. It was not so many years ago that 
there was builded up in the Northwest in the wheat 
area a gigantic cooperative movement which was promising 
splendid results and making excellent headway. It went 
out and purchased facilities at the terminals where the 
grain was being received. 

One day they discovered that something was going 
wrong. Their business was dropping off, and dropping off 
fast. It was not long before that great cooperative move- 
ment found itself with its back to the wall, and finally in 
the hands of receivers, destroyed. Many wondered what 
had happened. Many wondered what in the world had 
caused that failure. They looked upon the leadership of 
that movement as having been exceedingly capable. 

Somehow or other, they were prevailed upon to come to 
the Federal Trade Commission and see if an inquiry could 
not be made into little stories that they had heard of the 
practices that had been resorted to to put this great co- 
operative movement out of business. The Federal Trade 
Commission was prevailed upon to make that investigation. 
After completing a lengthy investigation they made their 
report; and in that report they declared that this great 
cooperative movement had been crushed, had been de- 
stroyed, because it was the will of this grain-trade crowd 
to destroy that cooperative, which was proving so great a 
source of competition to them. Destroy this cooperative 
movement that grain-trade element did—destroyed it and 
broke it as they would a little stick, a match. That easily 
did they do it. 

But, Mr. President, in spite of that report, in spite of 
the fact that the report accused the grain trade of resort- 
ing to boycott—and I am using the language of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its report—in spite of the lan- 
guage contained there that the grain trade had resorted to 
boycott and to sabotage to wreck.and destroy this coopera- 
tive movement, there never was one step taken in the 
direction of punishing those who had resorted to the boycott 
and sabotage. 

That cooperative movement had gained such headway in 
its day that had it been permitted to go on and function 
we would not have the need to-day for millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars to foster and to back cooperative enter- 
prise. I think we would have to-day a demonstration of 
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what cooperative endeavor could do. But, Mr. President, 
when we consider setting up cooperatives to solve the farm 
problem, let us not lose sight of the fact that something 
more than the mere authorization of law is needed to estab- 
lish them, and something more than a friendly administra- 
tion of the law. In addition to that, there is needed the 
backing of the Government in any way that is called for 
against such selfish interests as did, those few years ago, 
resort to their programs of boycott and sabotage, just as 
they are resorting to the same sort of program in this day 
and age against the Government itself, which has a hand 
in the establishment of cooperative enterprises. 

Mr. President, had we had in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission then the power which this legislation 
would give them, the Federal Trade Commission could have 
gone forward and enforced their order. Not only could they 
have laid down the order, but they could have gone out and 
enforced it of their own will, as they would gladly have done 
at that time, knowing the conditions and the circumstances 
as they did. 

During the World War man’s fingers turned almost in- 
stinctively to that chapter in Revelation wherein the rav- 
ages of the Four Horsemen are portrayed. With reason it 
was then felt that the steeds with their grim riders were let 
loose on the world; that pestilence, famine, war, and death 
might put the civilized world under the trampling hoofs. 
War we had, and death; but two, pestilence and famine, , 
were mercifully held back. 

Pestilence, an ancient and inclusive word for what we 
moderns call epidemics, is a relative of war in all history; 
but in time of peace no widespread wave of disease is 
expected. Death is more selective in his victims then, and 
science bars the dark angel from sweeping whole populations | 
into that grave which Solomon said is never satisfied and 
never cries, “ Enough.” 

Yet if the diseases of the physical man are thus checked, 
peace offers greater opportunity from the development of 
economic disease. These are truly epidemic, and as fully 
pestilences as any that afflict the body. For, as all know, 
there is a body physical and a body economic. It is upon 
the latter that disease fixes itself in time of peace. 

At the present moment this Nation is suffering from such 
a pestilence. The air seems to carry it into the most remote 
hamlets, and its inflamed face is seen in the broad streets 
of our great cities. It is a cancer, spreading and devouring, 
as it goes, the whole tissue of the Nation’s economic body. 
It is monopoly. 

There are those apologists for this disfiguring disease who 
attempt to cover up the raw and fearful wounds and fester- 
ing sores it makes, by pretending to think it is an indication 
of progress and an evidence of evolutionary advance in com- 
merce. “ Look,” they say, “ how the railroad destroyed the 
stage coach, how the steamer swallowed the sailing ship, 
how the automobile eliminated the horse, how the moving 
picture replaced the legitimate stage. Hence the chain store, 
the chain bank, the chain newspaper, and the chain public 
utility are the offspring of human genius, natural and 
inevitable, to supplant the individual forms of trade and 
commerce.” 

But the railroad created a thousand hamlets and millions 
of homes which the stagecoach could not have called into 
existence. The steamer increased the number of ships and 
gave employment to millions more than the sailing vessel. 
The automobile created a new industry, and employs a thou- 
sand times more men than were employed in the age of the 
horse. The moving picture has not quite obliterated the 
legitimate stage, and gives employment to many more. 

Monopoly can lay scarce claim to creating anything. It 
reduces the number of persons employed, and pays wages 
below a living scale. It is not creative of new business. It, 
is the cancer that feeds upon the flesh of a living organism 
and threatens its life. Wherever it touches there is death, 
both to the town and individual enterprise. | 

The black death which denuded Europe of its population’ 
in the fourteenth century may afford a ray of hope. Short-' 
age of laborers following it caused a complete overturn of 
the feudal system, and replaced serfdom and vassalage with, 
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a system of land ownership and tenantry which obtains to- 
day. It made free men of slaves. Perhaps the epidemic of 
monopoly is but a malignant cancerous growth which is 
destroying itself, and strikes the manacles from the arms of 
trade and commerce. 

The Good Bock tells us: 

So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power. 

Thus 3,000 years ago Solomon, at the close of a long life, 
noted the beginnings of a condition that eventually de- 
stroyed both his dynasty and his nation. 

A cursory reading of the newspapers of the United States 
reveals with amazing unanimity the existence of a like con- 
dition to-day. The oppressor and his power are still with 
us. Only the form changes. To-day the newspapers report 
the employment of costly lawyers by men accused of public 
plunderings; verdicts of “not guilty ” in instances of gross 
and notorious public wrong; persistent attempts to elect cer- 
tain others to Congress for the sole purpose of protecting 
the oppressor and his power. Nor is corruption and crimi- 
nality confined to those who hold public office. It taints 
every activity of life. Its worst feature is the effect upon 
the moral fiber of the country, which becomes accustomed 
to seeing virtue, honesty, honor, and justice mocked. 

More than 20 years ago a Senator boasted on the floor 
of the United States Senate that 50 men in the Republic 
possessed absolute power to arrest or stimulate the economic 
processes of the Nation, to stop every wheel, and paralyze in- 
dustry, and to control the fundamentals of our social order. 
Only a few years ago a prominent New York banker, in an 
address to an audience of bankers in a Western State, 
told them that not 50 but 12 men held this sovereign power, 
and modestly admitted that he was one of the 12! Still 
more recently the late John Skelton Williams, who was 
Comptroller of the Currency for eight years, advised the 
country that after careful investigation he concluded that 
fewer than eight men controlled the destinies of the Nation. 

Whence come our misfortunes? They are the result of 
our sins of omission and commission as a people. Govern- 
ment may be corrupted and public misfortunes induced by 
the failure to assume those functions properly belonging to 
government as well as from interference in the proper 
sphere of individual activities. 

Our Government has taken a stand against monopoly. 
When competition is destroyed the consumer and the pro- 
ducer will suffer. We should not permit any group of 
individuals to become so strong that they can at will de- 
stroy thousands of home-owned stores, home-owned fac- 
tories, home-owned banks, and independent industry. 

It must be admitted that a government is not worthy of 
the name unless it can protect its people against oppression, 
and particularly oppression by the very creatures of which 
it is the creator. Else the Frankenstein it has called into 
being will ultimately destroy the government itself. That 
is the lesson of all history. 

Lincoln, with the voice of a prophet, cried out amidst the 
tumult of Civil War against the wrongs that his prevision 
revealed to him; and I am going to repeat now the words 
which were quoted only a few days ago on the floor of the 
Senate by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CUTTING]: 

As a result of war, corporations have been enthroned and an 
era of corruption in high places will follow, and the money power 
of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon 
the prejudices of the people until all wealth is ted in a 
few hands and the Republic is destroyed; I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even 
in the midst of war. God grant that my suspicions may prove 
groundless. 

I now request the inclusion in the Record, following my 
remarks, of the letter to which I have referred, sent me 
under date of December 24 by Charles H. Frye, of Frye & 
Co., packers and provisioners at Seattle, Wash., and a letter 
of December 29 from Mr. J. Edward Jones, of New York 
City. Both these letters relate to problems confronting 
independent industry. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 

ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 24, 1930. 

Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In the matter of the petition of Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and 
their allied interests for modification of the packers’ consent 
decree entered by the Federal Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, February 27, 1920 


My Dear Senator Nye: Frye & Co., of Seattle, Wash., of which 
I am president and active manager, is the largest individually 
owned packing house in the world. The daily capacity of the 
plant is 1,000 sheep, 3,000 hogs, 200 cattle, and 250 calves. In 
connection therewith we own and operate wholesale branches 
along the Pacific coast from San Francisco to Alaska, also at 
Honolulu, with retail markets in Seattle and vicinity. The 
Seattle Union Stockyards is owned and operated by ourselves, 
and we feed at our plant in Seattle annually 7,000 head of cattle 
and 20,000 sheep. We own and operate at Poplar, Mont., 35,560 
acres of land; 10,150 acres are situated below a ditch. We raised 
15,000 tons of hay this year and 251,000 bushels of wheat. Be- 
sides, we have under lease from the Indians 351,050 acres of 

land. We have 10,554 breeding cows at this point, and 
we branded 5,110 calves this year. We have at Monroe, Wash., 
a vegetable farm co of 1,688 acres of rich peat land, of 
which 1,300 acres are in a high state of cultivation, with 44 miles 
of narrow-gage railroad track and a 225-ton ice plant. We mar- 
keted 751 cars this year, and all preparations are being completed 
to ship 1,500 cars of lettuce next season. I also own a 100-acre 
— yard at Yakima, Wash., which I have operated for the past 

years. 

I was subpenaed to be in court in the above case on Nevember 
17, but on November 3 Mr. H. B. Teegarden, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, telegraphed me to be there on November 
13. On my arrival Mr. Teegarden informed me that he had 
closed his case November 8 (the day after I left Seattle for 
Washington) and that he had wired me to that effect. In this 
he was mistaken, and I was forcefully impressed that the case 
was being “soft pedaled” and that they did not want me to 
testify. From many rumors I have heard since, my ideas were 
well founded. 

I have been engaged in active competition with the Big Four 
for 35 years, and I probably know more about their methods 
of operation than any other man in this country. It has always 
been my policy to keep on good terms with our competitors. 
I have never violated any business ethics and am on very friendly 
terms with all of the Big Four. However, if they put over what 
they are attempting to do now, it will be clearly against the 
farmers and the consumers’ best interests. 

For that reason I consider it my duty to draw this to your 
attention; and I shall endeavor to briefly and fearlessly outline 
the facts of my experience with them during the past 35 years, 
and take my chances on future punishment by them. 

It has been suggested by the proponents of the petition for 
modification: 

1. That the modification would not result in food monopoly by 
the so-called big packers; 

2. That, to the extent of their power, the big packers can 
be trusted to look out for the best interests of both the producer 
and consumer; also for quality and service to the public. 

A change in the freight-rate structure of the Mountain-Pacific 
territory is suggested under what is known in this area as the 
Armour plan. Under the Armour plan the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in various cases, is asked to raise the rates 
relatively upon livestock, except for short hauls, and to lower 
the rates upon packing-house products and fresh meats. Under 
the leadership of Armour & Co. (Eastern Livestock Rates of 1926, 
165 I. C. C. 277), the Interstate Commerce Commission has just 
been persuaded to increase the rate upon livestock on movements 
from Chicago to the North Atlantic from 50 cents a hundred 
pounds to 53 cents a hundred pounds, and in many other cases 
they are found asking for a lower rate upon fresh meats and 

-house products. Their movement is to adjust freight 
rates on livestock and meat products so as to compel the slaugh- 
ter of livestock as nearly as possible to the territory where pro- 
duced, which would be clearly unfair to the producers and in- 
dependents for the reason that the farmer is clearly entitled to 
the greatest possible range of markets and a freight rate com- 
mensurate with what the packers are paying on their finished 
product. i 

The following is a concrete example of how the Chicago-to- 
North Atlantic rate on live hogs works out against the farmer: 
According to Swift’s and Armour’s figures, 428,600 pounds of live 
hogs will make 80 per cent finished product, or 342,880 pounds. 
This requires 10 refrigerator cars of 30,000 pounds each finished 
meat products, netting the railroad company only $179.15 per 
car, or 16.6 cents per hundred pounds, on the total weight hauled, 
and one box car of fertilizer netting the railroad company $203.58, 
or 26.2 cents per hundred pounds, on the total weight hauled. 
As against the big packers’ 16.6 cents per hundred pounds, the 
farmer and the independent packer pay 20 cents per hundred 
pounds more, or $857.20 more on the 428,600 pounds of live hogs 
than the Big Four pays for its finished products (statements 
hereto attached showing how we arrived at the above figures). 

This is a clear case of the big packers having the railroads by 
the throat, and the farmer without representation has been 
unable to himself. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was in not making the proper differential in freight rates 
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on fresh meats and packing-house products as against the live- 
hog rate, a mere mathematical calculation. You will agree with 
me that the farmer has been milked dry and should no longer 
be penalized by paying more freight on his live hogs per hundred 
pounds on the total weight hauled than the product nets the 
railroad company, less 10 per cent for raw material. The rail- 
road companies are furnishing automobile cars 50 feet long, 
13 feet 9 inches high, and 9 feet 2 inches wide. The farmer, who 
has done more than his share toward building up the railroad 
companies, is entitled to modern, double-deck livestock cars, 44 
feet long, 9 feet 4 inches wide, and 13 feet 9 inches high, with 
troughs on each end, which would weigh 40,000 pounds, bedding 
2,000 pounds, so that 42,000 pounds of live hogs could be fed, 
watered, and comfortably transported long distances without un- 
loading, and at less cost and time to the farmer and railroad 
company. This modern car would haul one pound of live hogs 
for each pound of dead weight at a saving to the farmer on 2,143 
hogs of 22 cents per hundred pounds, 44 cents per hog, or $942.92. 
In a refrigerator car they haul 2% pounds of dead freight for 
1 pound of product. These are facts regardless of what others 
may say. 

“The big packers contend that to the extent of their power they 
can be trusted to look out for the best interests of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. In so far as quality and service is con- 
cerned, they are dependable, but where they have no competition 
they will raise prices to the limit, and where they have compe- 
tition they will uppercut the independents at every opportunity, 
for that is their religion.” Proper protection for the producer 
and consumer is a very, very serious question. Had the Big Four 
been sincere, they would have supported the market and pre- 
vented the drastic drop in prices on both fat cattle and sheep last 
spring and summer, which ruined thousands of farmers. The 
facts are that they bought the cattle and sheep at the lowest 
possible figure, sold them for all they could get, then blamed the 
retailer for holding up prices, and through the circulation of 
propaganda made the farmers and livestock men believe that 
this was the cause of the terrific reduction in livestock prices 
and that the consent decree was the cause of all their troubles, 
thereby getting the livestock producers to indorse modification 
of the decree, when the packers alone were clearly to blame for 
the drastic drop on both cattle and sheep. 

It is reasonable to assume that the retailer knows more about 
the retailing of meat than the Big Four packers. The last few 
years we have not been able to depend on the steady consumption 
of meat like in former years. Seventy-five to 80 per cent of all 
meat is retailed under very highly competitive conditions, with 
profits practically eliminated, for the reason there are already too 
many retail meat markets as a result of the butcher supply houses 
selling fixtures to retailers on the installment plan. Then, too, 
chain stores have recently established a large number of meat 
markets, which has further aggravated the unfortunate condition. 
The packers’ entering into the retail business will not benefit the 
consuming public or producer, and if the consent decree is modi- 
fied it will be a serious mistake, for only the decree will make 
and keep them good Christians. 

On May 10, 1903, we shipped 10 cars of cattle from Temple 
and Taylor, Tex., via Kansas City and Burlington to Seattle. When 
the cattle arrived at Kansas City the Beef Trust got the Bur- 
lington by the throat and the cattle were sold at a snap to the 
Beef Trust. Simultaneously, all rates to Seattle from Texas on 
cattle were canceled. We sued the Burlington and collected 
$9,748.25. During 1903 the freight rate on live hogs from Mis- 
souri River common points to Seattle was $150 le deck and 
Union Pacific to Portland $140 single deck and $225 double deck. 
When the Hill interests got control of the Northern Pacific and 
Harriman acquired control of the Oregon Short Line in 1904, the 
big packers gave the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. a certain 
amount of the packing products via Montreal east, and the 
Union Pacific, Great Northern, and Northern Pacific each shared 
in the packing-house shipments to Seattle and the Northwest. 

In reciprocation for this business the railroads agreed not to 
show us any favors, cancelled the $150 hog rate and increased it 
to $240, or $90 above the rate to San Francisco where the Beef 
Trust was operating. In August, 1905, the Northern Pacific be- 
came dissatisfied with the line-up against us and made a $240 
double-deck rate on hogs from Missouri River common points to 
Seattle. Immediately Swift and ‘Armour got them by the throat 
and made them withdraw the rate. Later they made us a $230 
rate per 36-foot double-deck car, Missouri River common points 
to Seattle, but again they were compelled to withdraw it, while 
the Beef Trust was enjoying a $150 single-deck hog rate, Missouri 
to San Francisco. On November 10, 1904, the San Francisco rate 

was increased to $170 per 36-foot car and on February 11, 1905, 
the Northern Pacific via Burlington, published a $170 rate per 
single deck 36-foot car Missouri River common points, Qmaha to 
Seattle. Then we started weekly shipments to Seattle. The first 
train of hogs from Omaha came through without Federal inspec- 
tion, but propaganda was sent to South Dakota, Montana, and 
Idaho State health departments to the effect that we were ship- 
ping hogs to Seattle that were exposed to cholera. On the second 
trainload the hogs were held up and were compelled to get State 
inspection at the South Dakota, Montana, and Idaho lines, think- 
ing we would get held up and cholera would break out and we 
would lose the hogs. While the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
inspecting hogs in Omaha they refused to inspect our shipments 
to Seattle. This led to some very hot telegrams to the bureau in 
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which I threatened an investigation. To keep up our supply we 
shipped two trainloads of hogs from Omaha, Milwaukee Railroad 
to St. Paul, and rebilled them Canadian Pacific to Seattle. They 
would not inspect them for us from Nebraska points, and in the 
meantime I had gotton busy with the Governors of North Dakota, 
Montana, and Idaho. After that we shipped from central 
Nebraska points to Seattle without inspection. 

During that fall we were making heavy shipments and I asked 
Mr. Hannaford, vice president of the Northern Pacific, for a $150 
rate on hogs. He said to me: “I appreciate your business and 
know you are entitled to a $150 rate, but what can I do? The 
Beef Trust has me by the throat, and if I were to make you a $150 
rate Jim Hill would kick me out of this chair. Rather than lose 
my job you must go without the rate.” The Nebraska farmers 
and ourselves entered a complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a $240 double-deck rate on hogs and 
$150 on single decks, Missouri River common points to Seattle, 
the same as the Beef Trust was paying to San Francisco. About 
the same time Mr. Harriman made the $150,000 contribution to 
President Roosevelt. The commission’s decision was handed down 
about 15 months later declining the $150 rate and they claimed 
there was no evidence on double decks. Several months later 
I asked Dryas Miller, president and manager of the Burlington in 
Chicago, for a $250 double-deck rate on hogs from central 
Nebraska points to Seattle on the plea that I should not pay any 
more for live hogs than their products netted them on the total 
weight hauled. He agreed with me, but said: “You can not 
afford to pay on that basis,” and produced Armour’s and Swift’s 
figures on the amount and percentage of finished product live 
hogs would make, showing weight of refrigerator cars, ice, and 
loading, the double-deck livestock car weight and bedding. To 
ascertain the live-hog rate was merely a mathematical calcula- 
tion. The following morning I presented Mr. Miller with a state- 
ment showing that on the basis of Swift's and Armour’s figures 
I was entitled to $249.50. He was thunderstruck, called in his 
traffic manager and said to him: “Is it possible after we have 
been figuring this for years that we are mistaken and Mr. Frye 
should come 2,400 miles to show us how to figure freight rates?” 
While they had thousands of idle double-deck stock cars he re- 
fused to furnish any, but telegraphed Mr. Hannaford, vice presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, that I would see him 
the following morning, and if the rate was satisfactory to make 
it. Mr. Hannaford met me at his office door and said: You are 
right. I will make the rate. That will revolutionize the hog 
business.” But he declined to furnish double decks, compelling 
us to furnish them ourselves at an expense of $6,554.50, in which 
we shipped 25 cars of hogs weekly for the next 33 consecutive 
months. 

For three years before Swift and Armour bought the packing 
house at Portland, Oreg., we did a large volume of business and 
enjoyed splendid service with the Union Pacific through Mr. G. I. 
Tuttle, traffic manager at Salt Lake City, but when Swift and 
Armour bought the Portland plant he immediately came to Seattle 
and notified me to look out for trouble. To uppercut us the 
dressed-meat rate San Francisco to Seattle was lowered to 50 per 
cent less than the rate on beef cattle and the cattle valuation was 
cut from $50 per head to $20 per head. From then on we got 
simply rotten service. That caused us to enter 12 suits for dam- 
ages, all of which they paid before they came to their senses. In 
1913 the Oregon & Washington Railroad (part of the Harriman 
system) paid us $15,000 toward building stockyards, and we en- 
tered into an agreement with them to handle stock in Seattle for 
a term of years. That peeved Swift & Co. and they demanded of 
the railroad company that they rescind this contract. As a pun- 
ishment they routed a very considerable amount of freight against 
them for a long time. 

The fall of 1910 or 1911 we bought 3,000 fat range steers from 
MacNamara & Marlow at Big Sandy, Mont., and 3,500 fat range 
steers from the late Senator T. C. Power. Both herds ran on the 
same open range; all were exposed to or had the scab, but the 
MacNamara & Marlow cattle had a clean certificate. Because of 
their influence, the Bureau of Animal Industry issued an order to 
the effect that all cattle except those for immediate slaughter were 
to be dipped. Cattle from the same range were being shipped to 
Omaha, Chicago, Tacoma, and Portland for immediate slaughter. 
Every time we had a train of our Power's cattle in the stockyards 
for shipment to Seattle for immediate slaughter they were ma- 
liciously held up. That caused us to send more hot telegrams to 
the bureau, which had the effect of getting them through to 
Seattle after hours of delay. Immediately after that the drastic 
packing house inspection law became a law and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry found all kinds of trouble with Doctor Hess, the 
inspector in charge at our plant and the personification of honesty. 
He was competent, industrious, and conscientious, and had been in 
the service for 17 years, but he was discharged and Dr. Jens Mad- 
sen was sent out here to trim us good and hard, all of which 
emanated from the Beef Trust. After the Beef Trust started sell- 
ing fresh beef in Seattle the manager of Swift & Co.'s Seattle 
plant began an agitation among the master butchers, a local asso- 
ciation of retailers, and organized labor. The former demanded 


that we discontinue retail operations and labor ordered us to 
unionize our employees. That put us in position of be damned” 
if you do and “be damned” if you don't. We refused and were 
boycotted by both. Immediately Doctor Madsen, who was sup- 

to be neutral, harassed us on each and every occasion; 
nothing could be done to satisfy him. 
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In conclusion hereof, it should be remembered that while the 
modification of the consent decree was pending the Big Four per- 
suaded the Interstate Commerce Commission to further raise the 
treight from 34 to 40 cents per 200-pound live hog above what 
the packers were paying on the finished product on the total 
weight hauled, which is clearly unfair to the farmer; and about 
the same time the drastic drop in live-cattle prices occurred that 
ruined thousands of farmers. Had they been sincere this would 
not have happened. Whatever the big packers will do in the 
future can only be judged by what they have done in the past. 
They have a perfect organization, and our unusual economic con- 
ditions have made fertile soil to work in. Each understands the 
other; and while they may quarrel among themselves, they are 
one against the field at all times. If the consent decree is modi- 
fied the Big Four will consolidate with the chain stores. Then we 
will have a legalized, full-fledged, simon-pure, 24-karat combina- 
tion headed by machine-managed, shrewd, cunning, tried-out men, 
who will do collectively what they would not do individually— 
that is human nature. The livestock producers and the consum- 
ing public do not realize that modification of the consent decree 
would put a yoke on their necks, and they would be compelled 
to carry it. 

This letter may sound to you like an attempt to take out my 
ill feeling upon the so-called “big packers.” However, the real 
purpose of this letter is to demonstrate to you that I could have 
given valuable testimony at the hearing upon the modification of 
the consent decree. The United States Government knew that I 
was a large, independent packer and in a position to give facts 
that no one else could have given. The fact that I was called to 
Washington but not used clearly demonstrates that the case of 
the Government was not prosecuted as vigorously as it might 
have been. I am placing these facts in your hands because I 
believe that a situation of this kind calls for a thorough and far- 
reaching investigation. 

This is a matter of national importance and deserves your 
earnest consideration. If there is any point in this letter upon 
which you are not entirely clear I would be glad to call upon 
you at your convenience and go into the matter more fully, 

Yours very truly, 
Frye & Co., 


CHARLES H. FRYE. 


Revenue on 2,143 live hogs, weighing 428,600 pounds, making 80 
per cent finished product, as per Swifts and Armour’s figures 
submitted to Burlington Railroad as a basis on which to figure 
the rate on live hogs 


Products: 
0000 TT. Ä— a 
n os no cee enenrne) 
40 per cent hams and 
10 per cent fertilizer. 


9 —————'— 


Net total weight pay load requires: 
10 refrigerators loaded with . 
1 box car loaded with 


Less excess mileage on 10 refrigerator cars, Chi- 
e e ire e 


—— — . — ——— — 


Weight 10 refrigerator cars !___.......-.......-------- 
Tee 10 r cars. 
Excess we ne on returned refrigerator cars, 15,000 


$1,795.12 net revenue for transportation 1,157,880 
pounds, total of the finished product of 428,600 
pamar hogs, at 15.5 aap hundred weight, 
t would oot 


require 10 modern stock cars, load- 
ed, 42,000 pounds each: 
5 667 ̃ :; —.. ¼— 


1 Weight of 10 refrigerator cars represents average t of 10 Swift & Co. cars, 
„ at random in the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, November 10, 1930. 
The car numbers will be on request. 

dr a ee ein wieder a 22 cents per hundredweight, or 44 
cen 3 
Baik 4 Co. iceman furnished the weight of ice used, which is 5,600 pounds in 
winter and 8,000 pounds in summer. Theempty returned car in winter 
has almost 5,600 pounds in it and in summer from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds. 
Ihave been very conservative on the weight of ice. 
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Revenue on 2,143 live hogs, weighing 428,600 pounds, making 80 
per cent finished product, as per Swift's and Armour’s figures 
submitted to Burlington Railroad as a basis on which to figure 
the rate on live hogs 


Products: 


Net total weight pay load requires: 
10 refrigerators a el 


1 car — ET I ESEA 


Less excess mileage on 10 
to New York, 1,000 miles 


2000 ice left in returned refrigerator. 
Weight fertilizer box car -2-220000 


$1,795.12 net revenue for transportation 1,081,880 
pounds, total of the fin . 422505 


live hogs, at 16.6 cents hundred ‘ht, 
. ve at 16.6 cents per hundred wi 
t would Sixteen 36-foot stock cars 1 
Weight of each: 
T 
Bed tae WOR ed ATS Re es a er 
TTT... c 
788 «166 99. 25 
Less 10 per cent for raw materials bec eee POLA 9.93 
89, 32 
Weicht of 10 refrigerator cars re ts average weight of 10 Swift & Co. cars 
taken by myself at random in the Union Stock Yards, C. November 10, 1930. 
The car numbers will be furnished on request. 


5 — farmer is being overcharged $80.91 per car; 20 cents per hundredweight, or 40 


Exuir A 


New York, December 29, 1930. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Senator: I desire to communicate to you certain in- 
formation pertaining to conditions affecting the oil industry of 
this country which, in my opinion, require the immediate atten- 
tion of some governmental agency in d whether there 
exist practices in direct and flagrant violation of our Federal 
laws and whether some means can be found for the correction of 
evils existing within that industry. The observations made herein 
will, in the main, be general, but I shall presume some few 
specific charges with the advice that any inquiry toward the gen- 
eral direction of the matter will produce a volume of detailed 
information of specific nature and in substantiation of the charges 
made 


The oil industry, with its $12,000,000,000 capital investment, is 
y considered the third in size of our major national in- 
dustries. Its basic product, petroleum, is vitally essential to our 
present-day civilization. The industry, however, is unique in the 
sense that, possibly in greater measure than in any other, it is 
dominated and controlled in all its branches by a small group of 
large organizations directed by a mere handful of men. This 
group exercises, in direct violation of Federal law, a control and a 
manipulation of prices of both crude and refined oils as well as a 
control of the production of the crude product which is ruinous 
in the extreme to thousands of independent operators. Inquiry, 
in my opinion, will reveal it to be the most arbitrary, pernicious, 
unfair, and ruinous control ever exercised in the conduct of any 
American industry in the economic history of this country. 

No other industry in this land is vested with such widespread 
power, extending through all the stages from production of the 
crude product to the point of actual delivery of the manufactured 
article to the consumer. We have, in our industry, an Oil Trust 
controlling in absolute fashion the rate of production and price 
of crude oil; it owns its own transportation system; it owns and 
controls the refining or manufacturing branch of the industry; 
and the vast distributing or marketing system is owned or con- 
trolled by it. Through the establishment of such machinery, a 
perfect vehicle has been created for regulating and manipulating 
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costs and prices in every one of the four branches, with the sole 
exception of the transportation branch, which the Government 
was forced to place under its own regulatory power. With this 
opportunity prosen SA, eho U EES O Oy heal air 
financial profit, a policy ruinous to thousands of independent 
operators of the industry and exceedingly and unnecessarily costly 
to the consuming public. 

The most important independent group of operators and those 
owning the greatest amount of property and business not yet 
taken over by the few large controlling organizations are to be 
found in the py ees branch. This group includes both the 
independent oil producers and the land or royalty owners. A 
larger portion of the producing part of the business is inde- 
pendently owned than is the case in any other branch of the 
industry, and it is upon those so engaged that falls the full brunt 
of the unfair and illegal practices of the controlling organizations. 


prio below a fair cost of production while, at the same time, 

holding of gasoline and other refined products at such 
high levels as to create for those integrated companies the great- 
est of profits. Under conditions of terrific depression last year, 
for instance, when thousands of men in the oil fields were thrown 


petition was squelched and the properties of such independent 
competition were acquired through duress. 

Control of prices of petroleum products is so effectively exer- 
as to reveal no true relationship at all between fluctuations 
crude and refined oils. To illustrate this point 
ri 


In February, 1929, the price was $1.20 per 
cities, selected at random and widely scattered 

of gasoline averaged 
1926, and 1839 cents in 


an average of 36 per cent gasoline from the average 
barrel of crude oil, whereas in 1929, due to new and improved 
of refining, the average recovery of gasoline was 44 


th 1926, therefore, refineries obtained 15.12 
of gasoline from one barrel of crude oil which cost $2.04, 


15 
g 


l 
1 
i 
3 
i 
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to the detriment of a 


point in 14 years, and there exists to-day no such corresponding 
change in the price of refined products. 

In addition to the destructive results arising out of price-fixing 
tactics on the part organizations of the in- 


violation of law, combined to restrict and curtail the production 
of ofl and the movement of oil in interstate commerce. 


of the American public in an attempt at justification. The coun- 
try has been led to believe that we have had for years an over- 


than we produced. The importers of oil dumped into the coun- 
try, however, in this same period 950,000,000 barrels of cheap 
foreign oil, or 350,000,000 barrels more than our market require- 
ments. Such dumping has created in this country a condition of 
oversupply and is now being continued at a rate of something 
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like 100,000,000 barrels annually by the same organizations which 


and where thousands of personnel 
have been thrown out of employment while the controlling or- 
ganizations continue their importations at a rate in excess of 
one-quarter of a million barrels of foreign oil daily. 

Curtailment or proration programs have been put into effect 
in the oil fields of this country, notably in the State of Oklahoma, 
comparable in their nature to extreme measures 


operating concerns to ruination by prohibiting them the freedom 
te produce and use their own oil from their own properties. At 
the behest of the controlling organizations the corporation com- 
mission of the State of Oklahoma has supinely consented to issue 
orders to all oil producers of the State prohibiting them from 
ucing their oil. When independents have demanded hearings 
and have gone into the courts for relief from the corporation com- 
mission’s orders, they have been confronted by the strange spec- 
tacle of the defense of an agency of a sovereign State being sup- 
ported by the paid legal talent of the world's huge oil corporations. 
Naturally no relief has been had, although several court actions 
are now pending in cases where smaller independent organizations 
fighting for their existences. 
The way of the transgressor is hard, however, as is shown by a 
case just recently had in Oklahoma. One of our more sub- 
2 independent oil concerns, in an attempt to produce from 
own properties oil it vitally needed for the supplying of its 
customers in the proper carrying on of its own business, 


H 


5 


equal opportunity in the conduct of our business given way to 
an oppression which ruthlessly throttles normal intercourse of 
trade and confiscates in pitiless and ruinous fashion the business 
and 


specific charges, 

which I trust will find your sympathetic consideration in an at- 
tempt somehow to alleviate the evils mentioned: 

On the 27th day of September, 1929, the Corporation Commis- 


No. 9625 before the said corporation commission, 

numbered 4823, which said order so made, issued and promul- 
gated, attempted to establish rules and with respect 
to the production of crude oil or crude petroleum in what is 
FFC Seminole County, Okla. and 


showing 
which attempted to invoke the jurisdiction of 
said 5 commission and under which it assumed juris- 
diction and attempted to make, issue, and promulgate its order 
as aforesaid. 
sie Pe gp ae Aat UPOD: ADA POE. CS SMA- PERRON ad by the 
Barnsdall Oil Co. the said corporation commission, on the 2ist 
day of September, 1929, caused to be drawn, signed, and entered 
record one certain 
Oklahoma 


true copy of said notice is attached hereto, marked Exhibit C," 
for the purpose of informing you as to the scope of said notice 


seryed on a majority, if not all, of the persons, firms, and cor- 
porations named in said notice and named also in the petition 
filed in said cause by the Barnsdall Oil Co. as hereinabove set 
out, and that no other notice was made or published except as 
hereinabove set out and that no other persons were served with 
said notice except those persons, firms, and corporations named 
therein. 

I further state that on the 15th day of October, 1929, the said 
Corporation Commission of Oklahoma, in cause No. 9653 before the 
said corporation commission, issued its order No. 4832, which 
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order so drawn, issued and promulgated, attempted to establish 
rules and regulations with respect to production of petroleum in 
what is known as the Oklahoma City East Earlsboro, Logan 
County, Allen Dome and Sasakwa pools and in the Pearson-St. 
Louis-Asher area and in all pools in the Greater Seminole area. 
That a copy of said order is attached hereto, marked Exhibit D, 
for the purpose of showing and inf, lf as to the scope 
of said order with respect to the restriction on the production of 
petroleum in said described areas. 

I further state that the said corporation commission attempted 
to exercise Jurisdiction in said matter under and by virtue of the 
constitution and laws of the State of Oklahoma and that the 
jurisdiction and authority of the corporation commission to make 
said order was assumed by it by virtue of a certain petition filed 
before the tion commission on October 9, 1929, the said 
petition being one signed by Wirt Franklin, an owner of leases in 
the pools last. above described and described in said petition and 
under a portion of the lands therein described and designated. 
That a copy of said petition so filed is attached hereto and marked 
Exhibit E, for the purpose of informing and showing to you the 
instrument under which the corporation commission assumed 

ction and issued its order as aforesaid. And I further state 
that attached to the said petition of Wirt Franklin, as Exhibit 
A to said petition, were maps and plats showing thereon the 
location of said lands and leases in the pools described in said 
petition and described in the said order issued on October 15, 
1929. And that also attached to said petition was an Exhibit B, 
which was a list of persons, firms, partnerships, corporations, and 
associations who were lessees owning leases on the lands described 
in said pools and designated in said maps and plats; and that a 
true copy of what was Exhibit B to the said petition of Wirt 
Franklin is attached hereto and marked Exhibit Ee for the pur- 
pose of informing you as to the persons, firms, corporations, 
partnerships, and associations pretended to be complained against. 

I further state that upon the filing of said petition by the said 
Wirt Franklin the said corporation commission, on the 9th day 
of October, 1929, caused to be drawn, signed, and entered of record 
one certain notice, which said notice I am informed, and believe, 
was published in the Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and in the Tulsa Daily World, of Tulsa, Okla., for four consecutive 
days. A true copy of said notice so issued on October 9, 1929, 
is attached hereto marked “Exhibit F,” for the purpose of in- 
forming you as to the scope of said notice. I am informed, and 
believe, and therefore allege on information and belief, that said 
notice was not served on any of the persons named as the owners 
of leases in Exhibit B to the petition of said Wirt Franklin and 
that the notice was not served upon any person, firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association, personally. 

The said corporation commission, by and through a so-called 
“umpire” and by and through agents, deputies, and employees 
and directed by said corporation commission and employed and 
directed by said umpire, are attempting to enforce both of the 
orders aforesaid and the said corporation commission has at- 
tempted to vest the said umpire with arbitrary powers with 
respect to the carrying out of said orders and that said orders 
are now being carried out with respect to proration and produc- 
tion of petroleum within said districts and areas as aforesaid. 

No notice of either of the proceedings hereinabove described 
has been given to owners of properties affected; gnd it is not 
shown by the record of said proceedings that such owners are 
interested therein. No notice was given to any persons, firms, 
partnerships, associations, or corporations owning mineral rights 
and oil and gas royalties in and under the lands affected, nor 
were any such made parties thereto or shown by the record to 
be interested therein, save and except such named persons in the 
petitions and notices as were owners of oil and gas royalties in 
addition to owners of leases. I charge that all of the acts of the 
corporation commission and of the members thereof in issuing, 
making, and promulgating said orders, and all of the acts of said 
corporation commission and of members thereof and of the so- 
called “ umpire” of the corporation commission and of the agents, 
employees, and deputies of said corporation commission and of 
said umpire, in attempting to enforce said orders, are null, void, 
and of no force and effect for the reason that various persons, 
firms, corporations, associations, and partnerships, for a long 
period of time prior to the making of said orders, had been the 
owners of mineral rights and oil and gas royalties in and under 
the lands hereinabove described and that they are still the owners 
thereof and that their said rights were purchased with knowledge 
of and subject to the oil and gas mining leases on the various 
lands above described, which said oil and gas mining leases were 
and are owned by the persons, firms, corporations, associations, 
and partnerships set forth in the petition filed on September 21, 
1929, as aforesaid,’ and by those whose names are set forth in 
Exhibit B to the petition filed on October 9, 1929, as aforesaid: 
that the said corporation commission and the members thereof at 
all times knew that there were various owners of oil and gas 
royalties and owners of mineral rights in and under the lands 
affected, and knew that the said oil and gas mining leases which 
at all times were in full force and effect contained certain specific 
and implied obligations on the part of the lessees, who are the 
persons, firms, corporations, associations, and partnerships named 
and set forth in said petitions as aforesaid, and knew that by the 
legal effect of said leases as construed and judicially determined 
by the Supreme Court of the State of Oklahoma and by the United 
States courts within and for the State of Oklahoma, the said 
lessees were and are legally obligated, upon production being 
found in paying quantities on any of the leases, to continue the 
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development thereof for the mutual benefit of the lessee and of 
the landowner and/or the owners of royalties and mineral rights 
in and under said lands. 

I further charge that the said corporation commission, after 
attempting to assume jurisdiction of the matters set forth in the 
said petitions, presumed and attempted to issue its orders under 
the provisions of an act of the Legislature of Oklahoma which 
became effective on February 11, 1915, and which is found in 
sections 7954, 7956, and 7957 of the Compiled Oklahoma Statutes 
of 1921, which said statutes attempt to vest certain authority in 
the said corporation commission with respect to waste of petrol- 
eum; but I maintain that if said statutes attempt to authorize 
the making of the aforesaid orders that said statutes are in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States and void, and 
that said orders are of no force and effect for the reason that 
said statutes are in violation of section 10, Article 1, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in that said statutes and 
laws and the orders to be issued thereunder impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts by attempting to authorize and direct and to 
vest power in a branch of the State government to issue orders 
which impair the obligations of the contracts of the various 
lessees with the owners of said lands and with the subsequent 
transferees and assignees of said lands and attempt to authorize 
and direct and to vest power in a branch of the State govern- 
ment to compel said lessees, under pain and penalties of the law, 
to disregard and abrogate their contractual obligations. 

I allege that the said corporations, persons, firms, partnerships, 
and associations named and set forth in said orders and in said 
petitions, with the possible exception of a few of said persons, firms, 
partnerships, corporations, and associations, previous to the filing 
of said petitions before said corporation commission, had entered 
into a contract, combination, agreement, and confederation 
between and among themselves and’ with each other to limit 
the production of oil in the various pools, districts, and producing 
areas hereinabove set forth, in violation of the rights of other 
owners of royalties and mineral rights therein and thereunder; 
that said fact of said agreement, confederation, and combination 
was made known to the corporation commission and to the mem- 
bers thereof and that the members of said corporation commis- 
sion, by their orders herein made, entered into said combination, 
agreement, confederation, and contract and became a part thereof 
and that said orders so made attempt to give official sanction 
and force of law to said contract, agreement, confederation, and 
combination, and that said agreement, contract, confederation, 
and combination so made as herein set forth was and is a viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States, and particularly of the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890 (ch. 647, 26 Stat. 209), commonly 
known as the Sherman Antitrust Act, and the amendments 
and supplements thereto, and of the act of October 15, 1914 
(ch. 323, 38 Stat. 736), commonly known as the Clayton Act, in 
that said contract, combination, confederation, and agreement 
made by said persons, firms, corporations, partnerships, and asso- 
ciations aforesaid and joined in by the corporation commission 
is an unlawful and illegal restraint of interstate commerce in 
that the purpose and object of said contract, combination, con- 
federation, and agreement was and is to limit and materially to 
affect interstate traffic, interstate commerce, and interstate deal- 
ings in petroleum oil, and that the effect of said unlawful com- 
bination, contract, agreement, and confederation and of said 
orders based thereon is to restrict, restrain, and limit interstate 
commerce in petroleum and its products and by-products and 
that all of said facts were known to the members of said 
corporation commission at all times herein set forth. 

I further charge that the persons, firms, corporations, associa- 
tions, and partnerships named and set forth in said petitions filed 
before the corporation commission and the exhibits thereto as 
aforesaid, with the possible exception of one corporation named 
in the first petition and of a very few of the persons, partner- 
ships, associations, and corporations named in the second petition, 
had agreed with each other and had combined and confederated 
together and had effected an agreement and combination for the 
proration and restricting of the production of oil by the concerted 
action of all of said persons entering into said agreement, con- 
federation, and combination, and that said agreements, confedera- 
tion, and combination so entered into by and between and among 
said persons, corporations, partnerships, and associations had for 
its purpose and its object the restraining of and interfering with 
interstate commerce with the view and object of controlling the 
price of said crude oil and crude petroleum and its products and 
by-products; that said combination, confederation, and agreement 
was and is unlawful and was and is an unreasonable restraint of 
interstate commerce and that said persons, corporations, firms, 
associations, and partnerships were named as parties defendant in 
said petitions with the purpose and object, solely, of having it 
appear that there was an adverse controversy pending before the 
corporation commission, when in truth and in fact there was no 
controversy, but that all of said persons, corporations, associations, 
and partnerships named in said petitions, with the exceptions as 
hereinabove noted, were acting in concert and in conjunction with 
each other and were in absolute accord, and that the said petitions 
were filed for the purpose of having it appear that the restriction 
and proration thereafter to be put in force in accordance with the 
previous agreement, combination, and confederation was being 
done under guise and protection of law and under orders of the 
corporation commission; and I further charge that they are in- 
formed and believe and therefore allege on information and belief 
that the said corporation commission and the members thereof, 
at the times said orders were made by said corporation commission, 
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knew that such agreement had been made and entered into by, 
between, and among the persons, associations, corporations, and 
partnerships named in said petitions so filed as the basis of said 
orders. 

I further state that for many years prior to the making of 
these orders, crude petroleum oil and its refined products have 
constituted a large percentage of the interstate commerce between 
the State of Oklahoma and surrounding States and foreign coun- 
tries; ‘that the areas described in said orders constitute one of the 
large producing oil fields of the United States; that the oil wells 
in said fields and pools so described in said orders are directly 
connected with interstate oil pipe lines, which are common car- 
riers of oil under the statutes of the United States relating to 
interstate commerce and to interstate carriers; and that a large 
portion of said oil from said wells at all times since they have 
been drilled has flowed immediately from said wells into said 
pipe lines; and that said oil has become a continuous stream of 
interstate commerce said pipe lines from said districts 
into many adjacent States and to other parts of the United States 
and to the seaboard; that in addition thereto, the railway and 
railrcad lines traversing said section carry monthly many thou- 
sands of tank cars filled with petroleum and its products to all 
parts of the United States and to the seaboard for shipment to 
foreign countries; and that the production of petroleum in Okla- 
homa for many years has been largely and primarily for the pur- 
pose of transporting said oils in interstate commerce and of be- 
coming an integral part of the interstate trade with the other 
States of the Union and with foreign countries. I further state 
that I am informed and believe and therefore allege on informa- 
tion and belief that for some time prior to the making of said 
orders the State of Oklahoma had produced approximately 27 per 
cent of the total production of oil in the United States, but that 
it had not consumed and used above 2% per cent of the produc- 
tion in the United States, so that the State of Oklahoma had not 
used and consumed, as I am informed and believe, more than 10 
per cent of the oil produced in said State, and that said consump- 
tion was of the products and by-products of crude oil after being 
refined. And I further say that I am informed and believe and 
therefore on information and belief that of the total pro- 
duction of oil in the State of Oklahoma, not to exceed 30 per cent 
thereof was refined in the State of Oklahoma, and that not to 
exceed one-third of that refined in the State of Oklahoma was 
consumed therein, so that of the oil produced in the State of 
Oklahoma, as I am informed and believe, more than 70 per cent 
thereof was shipped by oil pipe lines and by tank cars directly in 
interstate commerce in its crude or unrefined state, and that 20 
per cent more of the total production was shipped into interstate 
commerce in its refined or manufactured state. I further say that 
the attempted proration made by the Corporation Commission 
under its said orders was attempted to be justified for the reason 
that there was an overproduction of oil in the United States; that 
the said corporation commission and the firms, corporations, 
persons, partnerships, and associations constituting the lessees in 
said areas and ed in said petitions filed before the corpcration 
commission and named in its said orders knew the facts set forth 
herein with respect to the magnitude of interstate commerce in 
petroleum oils produced in the State of Ok:ahoma, and knew the 
negligible percentage thereof actually consumed by the people of 
the State of Oklahoma. 

I further state that many of the said corporations named 
im said orders and in said petitions as aforesaid either own pipe- 
line companies which are interstate carriers and have been actu- 
ally engaged in oil from said restricted areas to other 
States of the Union by said pipe lines, or, as I am informed and 
believe and therefore allege on information and belief, they are 
affiliated with or connected with by and through common direc- 
torates, interlocking stock ownership or working agreements, such 
common carriers transporting oil by pipe line from said restricted 
areas, and that many of said corporations so named as aforesaid 
have under their control, management, and domination such pipe- 
line companies transporting oil as common carriers from said 

districts. 


I further state that petroleum oil has long been one of the 
largest constituent elements of interstate commerce between and 
among the several States of the Union and between the sev- 
eral States of the Union and foreign countries; that oil in the 
United States is found and produced principally in the States 
of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Kansas in the 
South and Middle West, in Wyoming, Montana, and California 
in the western part of the United States, and in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York in 
the central and eastern portions of the United States, and that 
many of the States named do not produce sufficient oil for the 
needs of the citizens and industries of said States and that the 
citizens and the industries of the remaining States are dependent 
upon the oils from the producing States and that crude petro- 
leum and its products and by-products are prime necessities in all 
parts of the United States and in foreign countries; and that the 
acts of the said corporation commission amount to an unreason- 
able and unlawful interference with and restraint of interstate 
commerce; that the production of petroleum oil in the United 
States for more than five years previous to the making of said 
orders was less than the consumption of crude oil by the people 
of the United States and that if there is an excess of oil in 
the United States in stocks on hand, in refineries, and in pipe 
lines that the excess came from and is attributable to importa- 
tions of oil from foreign countries and not from an overproduction 
in the United States nor in the affected by said orders. 


I further state that because of the dependence of the people 
of the United States for oil and its products from the few 
producing areas of the United States that any interference 
with the production of oil affects the price of oils in interstate 
commerce, restrains the free flow of commerce and diverts it from 
its natural channels, and checks, hinders, and impedes interstate 
commerce and interstate trades in oils, and affects the price 
thereof. And I further state that the purpose, intent, and 
effect of the illegal and unlawful combination, contract, and 
agreement as aforesaid, and the purpose, intent, and effect of the 
orders of the corporation commission, is to decrease production 
and to affect the price of oils in interstate commerce and in 
other portions of the Union where no oil is produced and whose 
citizens are dependent upon the oil-producing areas. 

I further state that the acts of said corporation commis- 
sion not only are wholly void and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
corporation commission to make because of the interference with 
interstate commerce, but that said acts are wholly void for the 
further reason that the corporation commission, without notice 
to persons, corporations, firms, partnerships, and associations 
affected, has attempted and now attempts to control the produc- 
tion of petroleum which is being produced under private con- 
tracts between private persons capable of contracting, and that 
the production of petroleum is a private enterprise arising from 
property privately owned and one over which neither the State of 

Oklahoma nor the corporation commission under the laws of 
the State of Oklahoma has any jurisdiction. 

I further state that because of its ownership in minerals, oil 
and gas, and royalties, as aforesaid, many individuals and con- 
cerns are specially damaged in addition to and apart from the 
damage which they would suffer by being a part of the general 
public, in that said acts reduce the amount of oil to which they are 
entitled under their ownership and under their rights. 

I further charge that the carrying out and execution of the 
orders aforesaid result in great damage to the property of many 
individuals and concerns in that petroleum, being of a fugitive 
character, is driven into parts of the oil sands not affected by 
the orders; that it places an unnatural pressure on the wells from 
which the oil is being produced; and that in addition to depriving 
many of such individuals and concerns of a large portion of their 
property and income to which they are entitled, it causes irrepar- 
able injury to the oil sands and to their properties; and I further 
state that at no time previous to the making of the orders was 
there any waste in said field by reason of the lack of transporta- 
tion or marketing facilities; and that because of the void and 
illegal acts of the said corporation commission and their enforce- 
ment and execution many individuals and concerns have been, and 
will continue to be, irreparably injured and that they have no 
adequate remedy at law. 

I further state that the acts of said corporation commis- 
sion and the acts of its umpire, its deputies, servants, agents, 
and employees, in enforcing said orders, if carried out, will deprive 
many individuals and concerns of their property, without due 
process of law, in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and particularly of Article XIV thereof, being an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

I further state that the said corporation commission had is- 
sued instructions for the execution and enforcement of said 
orders and that by and through its deputies, agents, and so-called 
umpires, it is enforcing said orders, and that it is hereby unrea- 
sonably and unlawfully interfering with interstate commerce in 
violation of the laws of the United States respecting interstate 
commerce and interstate trade and the acts of Congress herein- 
above set forth, and that unless restrained the commission will 
continue to enforce said orders, all to the damage, detriment, and 
3 injury of many individuals and concerns. 

I regret the length of my letter, but its contents are far too 
meager adequately to treat this situation—one, I assure you, 
sufficiently serious and of such growing vital importance as to 
demand the gravest attention of those who, like yourself, can 
grasp its real significance to the Nation. 

With my highest considerations, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. EDWARD JONES. 


INVESTIGATION OF PETROLEUM PRICES 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in the study I have given to the 
problem confronting the independent oil operator I have 
been made to see how all important it is that there should 
be a thorough investigation of the charges which are being 
made so freely by independent operators—unfavorable 
charges, some of them. 

I desire, out of order, to send to the desk a Senate reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous request is 
required for its presentation. Without objection, consent 
is granted for the presentation of the resolution, which will 
be printed in the Recorp and go over under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Res. 418) is as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators shall be 
forthwith appointed by the Vice President and said committee is 
hereby authorized and instructed to investigate and report to the 
Senate as early as possible: 
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First. The cause or causes of the low price of crude oil in the 
United States and the margins between the price of crude oil and 
the selling price of the products of crude oil. 

Second. Whether said conditions have resulted in whole or in 
part from any contract, combination, in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce among 
the several States and Territories or with foreign countries. 

Third. Whether said prices have been controlled, in whole or in 
part, by any corporation, joint-stock company, or corporate combi- 
nation engaged in commerce among the several States and Terri- 
tories or with foreign nations. 

Fourth. Whether such corporation, joint-stock company, or cor- 
porate combination, in purchasing crude oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products, by any order or practice of discrimination, 
boycotts, black lists, or in any manner discriminates against any 
particular oil fleld. 

Fifth. The organization, capitalization, profits, conduct and 
management of the business of such corporation or corporations, 
company or companies, and corporate combinations, if any. 

Sixth. The stocks of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum 
products at refineries or elsewhere in the United States at the end 
of each year for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and the holders 
or owners thereof. 

Seventh. Whether any combination, agreement, understanding, 
or other relationship exists between corporations, joint-stock com- 
panies, or combinations engaged in the oil industry and corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies, or combinations, engaged in the oper- 
ation of pipe lines and local public utilities, and, if so, the effect 
of said relationship upon the production and sale of crude oil, 
gasoline, and other petroleum products in the United States. 

Eighth. The profits of companies refining and marketing petro- 
leum in the United States for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
the component elements of said profits. 

Ninth. All other facts as bear upon the recent changes in price 
of crude oil, gasoline, or other petroleum products or upon any of 
the foregoing matters. 

The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper 
and to require the attendance of witnesses by subpœnas or other- 
wise; to require the production of books, papers, and documents; 
to employ counsel, experts, and other assistants. 

The chairman of the committee, or any member thereof, may 
administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpœnas for witnesses; 
and every person duly summoned before said committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the processes 
of said committee, or appears and refuses to answer questions 
pertinent to said investigation, shall be punished as prescribed 
by law. 

ald committee is hereby specifically authorized to act through 
any subcommittee authorized to be appointed by said committee. 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or sub- 
committee, signed by the chairman and approved by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
nominations were referred to the appropriate committees. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS 


Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to report a 
resolution from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and I ask consent for its consideration. It merely calls for 
information from the Farm Loan Board which is needed in 
connection with bills that are pending with respect to 
amendments to the farm loan act. It will not take a 
minute. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I intend later to move that 
the Senate adjourn. We will have a morning hour on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This matter can be disposed of in a 
minute, and the board ought to get to work on it. We need 
the information, It will not take a minute. 

Mr. McNARY. If it takes only 30 seconds, all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received, and, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLeTcHER] reports from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency Senate Resolution 393, requesting certain infor- 
mation of the Federal Farm Loan Board concerning Federal 
land banks and joint-stock land banks, with an amendment 
to strike out all after the word “Resolved” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That the Federal Farm Loan Board is requested to submit to 


the Senate, as soon as practicable, the following information as 
of the most recent date for which it is available: 
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(1) By States, the number and amount of outstanding loans 
of Federal land banks and, by banks, the total number and 
amount of such loans; 

(2) The number and amount of loans made by each bank in 
the calendar year 1929 and in the calendar year 1930; 

(3) The total amount of bonds sold in the calendar year 1929 
and the same during the calendar year 1930, and the terms 
thereof, whether sales were made at or above par and at what 
rate of interest; 

(4) What is being done by the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
the Federal land banks to encourage the organization of national 
farm loan associations and the negotiation of loans, and give the 
attitude, and reasons therefor, toward applications for loans; 

(5) A statement classifying the assets and liabilities of each 
Federal land bank, separating real estate from personal property; 

(6) The total amount of delinquent installments in connection 
with outstanding loans of Federal land banks and the percentage 
of the total assets of the banks represented by such installments; 

(7) The total value of real estate acquired outright 
and subject to redemption, by foreclosure and otherwise, on hand 
December 31, 1929, and December 31, 1930; 

(8) Total number and amount of sales of acquired real estate 
— Dy Federal land banks during the calendar years 1929 and 
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(9) The number of joint stock land banks and their status, 
how many have been liquidated or discontinued, how many are 
in process of liquidation, and how many in operation; a statement 
classifying the assets and liabilities of the banks still in existence 
in a manner similar to that for Federal land banks. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when we conclude our work to-day we adjourn until 
12 o’clock Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chairs hears none, and it is so ordered. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S SURVEY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

(S. DOC. NO. 260) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the chairman of the President’s emer- 
gency committee for employment, transmitting, in response 
to Senate Resolution 409 (submitted by Mr. La FOLLETTE 
and agreed to January 21, 1931), an employment survey 
recently made by the agents of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., which, with the accompanying papers and data, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
report from the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received. 

Mr. HOWELL. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4799) 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of bridges across the Missouri River at or near 
Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at or near South Omaha, 
Nebr., and I submit a report (No. 1364) thereon. This is 
merely the extension of time for the construction of a 
bridge, and I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction (a) of the bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., authorized to be 
built by the Omaha-Council Bluffs Missouri River Bridge Board 
of Trustees by section 3 of the act of Congress approved June 10, 
1930, and (b) of the bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
South Omaha, Nebr., authorized to be built by Charles B. 
Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, by section 4 
of such act of June 10, 1930, are hereby extended in each case 
one and three years, respectively, from June 10, 1931. 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) 
supplementing the national prohibition act for the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Barkley Copeland Hatfield Norris 
Couzens Hefin Nye 
Fess Howell Oddie 
Blaine Fietcher Johnson idge 
Borah Frazier Jones Robinson, Ark. 
Bratton George Kendrick Sheppard 
Brookhart Gillett La Follette Stelwer 
Bulkley Goldsborough McGill ell 
Capper Hale McNary Vandenberg 
Carey Hastings Moses Walsh, Mont. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty Senators having 
answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
clerk will call the names of the absent Senators, 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absentees, and 
Mr. McKettar, Mr. McMaster, Mr. Mercatr, and Mr. 
WILLIAMSON answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Date and Mr. Harris entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-six Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on account of the lateness 
of the hour it seems impossible to develop a quorum without 
delay, and I move that pursuant to the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore made the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock 
p. m.), under the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into, adjourned until Monday, January 26, 1931, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 24 
(legislative day of January 21), 1931 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Charles B. Kennamer, of Alabama, to be United States 
district judge, middle and northern districts of Alabama, to 
succeed Henry D. Clayton, deceased. 

Thomas M. Kennerly, of Texas, to be United States district 
judge, southern district of Texas, to succeed Joseph C. 
Hutcheson, jr., appointed United States circuit judge, fifth 
circuit. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Harry S. Hubbard, of Porto Rico, to be United States 
marshal, district of Porto Rico. (He is now serving in this 
position under an appointment which expires February 4, 
1931.) 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 
Brig. Gen. John Sylvester Thompson, New York Nationa] 
Guard, from January 23, 1931. 
To be brigadier general, Ordnance Department Reserve 
Benedict Crowell. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: ‘ 


Merciful Father, may this be a brief meeting place between 
God and us; listening, may we hear the secrets of Thy whis- 
per and hasten on our errands of labor. Work in us, O God, 
developing the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and thus 
fortifying us for the public service. Father of love, lift us 
toward the heights, so that we shall never permit critic or 
enemy to degrade our souls to the level of hate. Give us 
power to rise above obloquy, ingratitude, false charges, and 
even the loss of reputation. Help us to learn from life’s 
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lesson that the great world is a school and circumstances are 
educational, which work toward culture and refinement. In 
the name of Jesus our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission and the Board of Super- 
visors of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge 
across Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 15256. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and for other purposes. 

W. F. NASH 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Claims, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3159) for the relief of W. F. 
Nash, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Irwin] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill H. R. 3159, which the Clerk will report, to- 
gether with the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,212.66” and insert “ $897.40.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent exécutive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion I would like to have an agreement with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] in regard to the division 
of time for general debate. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I suggest that we let the general debate 
run along through the day and try to conclude the general 
debate with the exception of the speeches on the bill to-day. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There have been con- 
siderable requests for time. I hope we may be able to con- 
clude general debate to-day. 

Mr. WOODRUM. With the exception of the speeches on 
the bill? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. With the exception of 
speeches on the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it will be understood the bill will 
not be read to-day under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The bill will not be read 
to-day. Is it understood the time will be equally divided? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That will be agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Summers] asks unanimous consent that 
general debate to-day be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers] and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WooprumM]. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
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eration of the bill H. R. 16415, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Dowe tt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let me say that the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Wason], unfortunately is confined to his apart- 
ment under the care of a physician on account of illness; 
but it is assumed that he will be able to come before the 
committee on Monday and make his presentation of the bill. 

The independent offices appropriation bill is the largest 
appropriation bill that will come before the Congress this 
year. In fact, it is one of the largest, in gross amount, that 
has ever come before this or any other legislative body in 
peace times. This is due to the fact that it covers 39 activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, including Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, which for the first time is all administered under 
one head. 

The total amount of the bill is well beyond a billion dollars. 

I invite your attention while I cover some of the impor- 
tant items in the bill. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in the ac- 
companying bill for the fiscal year 1932 is $1,052,568,140, 
which sum compared with the regular annual and deficiency 
appropriations for 1931 and the estimates for 1932 is as 
follows: 

It is $246,790,555 in excess of the total of the 1931 appro- 
priations, and it is $2,790,050 less than the estimates sub- 
mitted for 1932. 

The outstanding increases for 1932 as compared with 1931 
are as follows: 


For the revolving fund, Federal Farm Board- $100, 000, 000 
For the construction loan fund, Shipping Board__.. 35, 000, 000 
For the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 

sion (George Washington Memorial Parkway) 3, 000, 000 


EXECUTIVE £ 

The Executive Mansion and grounds are provided for in 
about the usual sums, there being an iter. for the purchase 
of furniture which is carried about every two years; also 
for reconstructing a tunnel which has become crowded be- 
cause of the different pipes, wires, and so forth, that pass 
through this tunnel. Also an item is carried for a ventilat- 
ing system for the East Room, where the public congregates 
in large numbers at functions at the White House and where 
the ventilation is quite insufficient. Under the Executive 
there is also carried for the naval oil reserve, California, an 
item of $60,000, estimated by the Budget for expense of legal 
proceedings to establish title of the United States to certain 
naval oil reserves (sections 16 and 36, township 30 south, 
range 23 east, Mount Diablo Meridian, within the exterior 
limits of naval reserve No. 1 in the State of California), 
$40,000 of which has been made immediately available. 

BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 

The Budget estimate of $304,250 for the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, which is $695,750 under the current 
appropriation, has been included in the bill. This work is 
progressing well and will be concluded during 1932. 

Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission is given $1,000,000 
for this project for the fiscal year 1932, which is in accord- 
ance with the building program originally outlined. 

The sum appropriated includes an amount for the share 
of the Federal Government for the cost of widening and 
paving B Street NW., as provided in the approved project. 
The commission expects to have the bridge in complete 
readiness for use by February of 1932, and has reasonable 
prospects of being about to open it to the public during the 
latter part of the calendar year 1931. 

MEDIATION 


For the Board of Mediation, the net decrease of $11,075 
for salaries, as recommended by the Budget, has been in- 
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cluded in the bill. This decrease has been effected by the 
consolidation of office duties and the elimination of features 
of employment found to be unnecessary. They have also 
condensed their quarters. 

The arbitration boards and emergency boards are pro- 
vided for in an arbitrary sum, since they sometimes have 
work to do and other times do not. I invite the attention of 
the Members to the hearings covering the work of the Board 
of Mediation, which are very interesting. 

TAX APPEALS 

For the Board of Tax Appeals the Budget increase of 
$10,000 for salaries and expenses, which is included in the 
bill, is for the purpose of providing the members of the board 
with six legal assistants of grade 6, with salaries averaging 
from $5,600 to $6,400, in lieu of attorneys now serving in that 
capacity from lower grades. A higher type of legal assist- 
ants is desired by the board members, and the committee 
believes the importance of that work justifies the request. 
The appeals which come before this board run into very, 
very enormous sums, totaling more than $1,000,000,000 since 
the board has been in existence, and the average claims are 
about $22,000. So they are dealing with large sums involv- 
ing the Treasury of the United States and the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

EFFICIENCY 

The Bureau of Efficiency has been proceeding to investi- 
gate and make helpful suggestions for many departments 
of the Federal Government, for the Philippine Islands, for 
the District of Columbia, and these are all set out in our 
hearings. 

The Civil Service Commission brings in a very interesting 
report. Their work is constantiy increasing and it has been 
necessary to allow them additional funds. At the present 
time fingerprints are taken of all persons appointed for 
positions in the Postal Service and in the law-enforcement 
service of the Government. These fingerprints are com- 
pared with those on record in the Department of Justice and 
in the localities from which the persons are appointed and 
have resulted in the separation from the service of substan- 
tial numbers of appointees who are found to have criminal 
records. The hearings along that line are very illuminating. 
The increase included in the bill has been given at the 
request of the Civil Service Commission with a view of 
extending the fingerprint service to all persons appointed in 
the Government service, whether at Washington or outside 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Fine Arts Commission has passed on a very large 
number of building projects, memorials, medals, and so 
forth, during the past year. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Has the gentleman any figures showing 
the number of those separated from the civil service because 
of their criminal records? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In the hearings the gen- 
tleman will find a statement as to the proportion of those 
who are selected for certain Federal positions under the 
civil service, and, to my great surprise, it has been found 
that 1 out of every 13 had a criminal record. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, what is 
included in the category of a criminal record? Is it merely 
some minor offense, a misdemeanor of a minor character, 
or the violation of the Jones law? Is it something of minor 
consequence, or is it a real major offense? One out of 
thirteen applicants is a tremendous proportion of those who 
apply for civil-service positions. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not all civil-service po- 
sitions. I say for a certain class of positions. It would not 
be 1 out of every 13 applicants in the whole civil service. 
However, the testimony did not go into detail as to the char- 
acter of offenses, but it was something that caused them 
to have a fingerprint record by which they were identified 
and compared. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is rather startling to find that 1 out 
of every 13 applicants in a certain service has had some 
kind of a criminal record. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will not the gentleman 
stand corrected? Not 1 out of 13 in the whole service, but 
1 out of 13 who are selected for positions in a certain 
service. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s statement is that 1 
out of 13 who make application for appointment in a cer- 
tain service has had a criminal record. I can not conceive 
that 1 out of 13 has been guilty of the commission of any 
felonies. They may have been guilty of some minor infrac- 
tions of the law, and I rose to inquire whether that 1 out 
of 13 referred to those who had committed real felonies or 
just some minor misdemeanors. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In our hearings I find 
this: 

I think I may call attention to the fact that we find practically, 
of those that we do fingerprint, 1 out of every 13 has a prison or 
jail record, and, of course, in that case they are canceled and 
not allowed to go into the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then those persons may have been 
guilty of the violation of some law and may have been sent 
to prison. It is startling to me that 1 out of every 13 ap- 
plicants for appointment in a certain service has had a 
prison record. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The Civil Service Com- 
mission says 1 out of 13 of those selected for law-enforce- 
ment and postal positions. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is this application the gentleman is re- 
ferring to an application for appointment in some par- 
ticular service under the civil service or within the civil 
service generally? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I understand that it 
applies to a particular branch of the service. 

Mr. LEAVITT. What branch would that be? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The postal and all law 
enforcement positions. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The work of the Employees’ Compensation Commission is 

extending. They have had more applications this year than 
in any previous year, and the members of the committee 
will bear in mind that they not only administer the Federal 
employees’ compensation act, but also the longshoremen’s 
act and the law applying to the employees of the District 
of Columbia. 
Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will permit, I am inter- 
ested in following my question a little further. The gentle- 
man has stated that in the branches under the civil service 
the records show that 1 out of every 13 applicants for ad- 
mission to those services which have some character of 
law enforcement attached to them has some sort of police 
or prison record. Does the gentleman know what the pol- 
icy of the Civil Service Commission is with regard to appli- 
cations coming from applicants with a police or prison rec- 
ord? Do they admit them into the civil service with that 
kind of record? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The testimony before 
the committee is that they do not. 

There is an appropriation of $20,000 for the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, following out the enactment of a law 
passed on January 14, 1925, the purpose, of which, of course, 
is the conservation of oil over the United States. 

The appropriation for the Federal Power Commission 
totals $6,685 less than the amounts that were required for 
similar services administered by the different departments 
before the reorganization of the commission. 

The Federal Radio Commission’s work is increasing con- 
stantly and becoming more complex, and we have allowed 
for several additional technical men, such as technical en- 
gineers, high-class men, in order that justice may be done 
our own people in the United States and that we may keep 
in the closest international touch and be prepared to go 
into three international conventions that are coming on 
within a short time. 

The work of the Federal Trade Commission is increas- 
ing constantly. Many resolutions passed by another body 
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are increasing constantly the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission so that their work, instead of being more nearly 
current, is growing larger and with more ahead of them all 
the time. Two of the biggest investigations which they 
have been conducting during the past few years have been 
on chain stores and public utilities. We are not certain 
when these are going to be concluded. 

A preliminary report on public utilities has already been 
submitted to the Senate, and I understand is to be pub- 
lished soon. 

In regard to the chain stores, we were desirous of speed- 
ing up this work, and having in mind the attitude of the 
House last year, we made an investigation as to the prog- 
ress they are making, and have included $150,000 more than 
was recommended by the Budget in order that they may 
go along in an orderly way, but speed up their work in 
investigation of the chain stores with a view to giving us 
a good deal of preliminary information by December 1 of 
this year and almost complete information by June of 
1932. 

The work of the General Accounting Office is interesting 
and extensive. You perhaps know that they preaudit or 
postaudit every voucher that is paid from the Treasury of 
the United States. Some of the departments are regu- 
larly requesting a preaudit, others are following the old 
system that has been in vogue for a long time of letting 
the vouchers come to the General Accounting Office for 
audit after the amount has been paid. Personally, it seems 
a preaudit, while it may delay payment a few days, is a 
very much more businesslike procedure, but not all the 
departments have asked for this, and, as I understand, not 
all of them are willing to proceed in that fashion. 

There is an appropriation for the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Memorial at Vincennes, Ind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington has 
consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

The George Washington Bicentennial Commission made 
a very interesting showing before our committee, and I 
would suggest that if Members desire information as to 
what is being done to carry the life of George Washington 
to every crossroads, to every school, to every club, and to 
every civic organization in the United States they will find 
the few pages in the hearings with reference to this work 
very interesting. 

The Housing Corporation’s activities have necessarily been 
reduced by the razing of the Government hotels in this city 
and by the sale of Government property at different places 
all over the United States that was administered by them. 
The committee has recommended a transfer of the remain- 
ing activities to the Department of Labor, to be under the 
supervision of the chief clerk of that department. This 
work, of course, has always been indirectly under the Labor 
Department. 

The showing of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
very interesting, but it would require more time than is at 
my disposal to tell you of it now. 

We have reappropriated the amount previously appro- 
priated and unexpended for the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial Commission. 

The Personnel Classification Board has introduced some 
interesting testimony, which I shall comment on later. 

I want to say at this time that I have taken some little 
time in preparing an address on the work that is being 
done by the different activities of the Federal Government 
which are covered in this appropriation bill, not so much 
from a critical, financial angle as to give a general picture 
of those activities and something of their accomplishments, 
and this I shall insert in the Recor at a later time. What 
I am giving now only comes to me because of the illness of 
my chairman. 

Mr. MILLER. Can the gentleman state to us when he will 
submit that speech? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I hope to do it on next 
Monday. 
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The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
presented most interesting scientific data as to the work 
that is being accomplished in behalf of aeronautics in the 
United States. If you read nothing else in our hearings, 
if you are interested in this great subject of aeronautics and 
its progress, you certainly will read this testimony. 

The National Park Planning Commission receives 
$4,000,000 in this bill. 

We have included in the bill for Porto Rico hurricane 
relief $1,000,000, loaned for the repair of roads destroyed by 
the hurricane. 

Governor Roosevelt tells the committee that that will 
complete the surfacing of all insular highways and that this 
$1,000,000, with the loan of last year, will reduce the upkeep 
about $400,000 a year, which will give them an additional 
fund for constructing supplemental roads, school buildings, 
and things of that sort. 

Public buildings and parks in the Capital are included in 
the bill for considerable sums. 

The Smithsonian Institution furnishes some interesting 
testimony. Their activities are world-wide and well worth 
the reading in detail. 

The work of the Tariff Commission has been very much 
increased since the enactment of the last tariff act. It 
was called upon under the flexible provision of the law of 
1922 to make many investigations. Out of 37 formal reports 
that they made, the tariff was increased in 33 instances and 
decreased in 4 instances, and there are 13 reports in which 
no change was made in the tariff. This covers a great many 
more items than the number of reports would indicate, as 
in some instances one investigation covered a number of 
correlated subjects. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman in the extension of 
his remarks put in the items that were increased and those 
that were decreased? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I will do that—not 
in these remarks, but in the remarks I am preparing, in 
which I am portraying to some extent the activities of the 
different bureaus. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman from Washington 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will be glad to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have been going through the bill as 
the gentleman has been explaining the appropriations for 
the different independent offices. Under Tariff Commission 
you appropriate a lump sum without giving the salary of 
each commissioner. As to some of the other independent 
offices you state what the salaries of the officers are. In 
relation to the Tariff Commission you do not give the salary 
of the commissioners. Under Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the bill specifically appropriates $12,000 for each 
commissioner. 

I am wondering why in some instances you state spe- 
cifically what each member of the board or the commission 
receives in the way of annual salary and in other instances 
where it is just as important and the salary likewise fixed by 
law you do not carry in the bill the annual salary. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am sure my friend 
knows that there is a definite salary for the officers in every 
instance, fixed by law in all cases, and in the breakdown as 
it comes from the Budget. They can not allocate to them- 
selves salaries whether carried specifically in the bill or not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I know that; but the question I am 
asking is, Why the committee in some cases recites what the 
annual salary is and in other cases they do not recite it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In some instances there 
have been recent changes in salaries because of reclassifica- 
tion and in others the salary is the same as it has been for 
many years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not questioning that; but the law 
specifically fixes the salary of the members of the Tariff 
Commission—I think at $11,000 each—and specifically fixes 
the salary of the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at $12,000 each. Now, under the appropriation for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission you state they shall 
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receive $12,000 each, but when you come to the Tariff Com- 
mission you do not state that the salary shall be $11,000 
each. I am wondering why the difference in the treatment. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think the difference is that the lan- 
guage comes down, as the gentleman may know, from the 
Bureau of the Budget, with a schedule showing exactly what 
the salaries are; and my recollection, without examining the 
bill, is that in each instance where the salary is fixed by law 
it is so set out in the bill, but in the other instances it is 
carried in a lump sum. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the case of the Tariff Commission 
the salary is fixed by law but it is not carried in the bill in 
that way. In the case of the members of the Board of Tax 
Appeals the salaries are specifically fixed by law, yet you do 
not carry it that way. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We will enter into a 
further discussion of that when reading the bill under the 
5-minute rule. 

A small appropriation is made for the United States Geo- 
graphic Board each year for doing a very important work, 
and under the Shipping Board will be found an interesting 
analysis of their work, both in the hearings and also in the 
committee report. ‘ 

For the United States Supreme Court Building the bill 
carries $4,250,000. The Veterans’ Administration is the 
big item of the bill, totaling $866,012,732 for all veterans’ 
activity. That, with $100,000,000 for the Farm Board, runs 
the total up to $966,000,000 plus, which covers a great part 
of the enormous sum included in the bill. 

155 STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am particularly interested in the 
progress made by the successor to the former Board of Man- 
agers of the National Homes in the construction of two homes 
authorized by the last Congress, one to provide a new home 
in the Southeastern States and one in the Northwestern 
Pacific States. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have been informed 
that the committee having the selection of sites in charge 
made extended investigations in the South some time prior 
to the first of the year, and that a representative of that 
committee is in the Pacific Northwest inspecting sites at 
the present time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose a change of 
administration since the merger of the activity, as to the 
administration of these branch homes and the policy that 
should be pursued? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The committee was in- 
formed that they have systematized the expenditures and 
itemized and estimated for the future more in detail for 
the homes than has been the practice in the past. Perhaps 
the gentleman has reference to how long former soldiers 
may be permitted to remain in the homes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking information as to the ad- 
ministrative board that now directs the policy of the homes, 
whether the old Board of Managers for National Homes still 
continues to direct the policy or has a new administrative 
board been substituted? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not able to give the 
gentleman details in respect to that, as it was not brought 
out in the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the gentleman, then, 
whereas before the Board of Managers of the National 
Branch Homes would select sites and be all powerful in the 
determination of everything pertaining to home manage- 
ment, now a committee has been appointed to select the 
sites and direct the policy? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. A committee selects sites. 
The Director of Veterans’ Activities determines policies for 
operating the homes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the policy in vogue with reference to 
the establishment of these homes of just throwing them 
open to great sections of the country and practically invit- 
ing every part of that section of the country to come in 
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and submit appeals and offers therefor and then make the 
awards on the basis of the highest bidder, with some other 
considerations, instead of utilizing the Government's facili- 
ties to determine the site, and let a committee select where 
these homes ought to be located, and locating them there? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman well 
knows that a committee starting from Washington would 
make more progress going into the South if they had 10 or 
20 localities which the South itself thought were most de- 
sirable for these homes, offered to them as probable loca- 
tions, than to simply go on their own account hunting at 
random for desirable locations. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That may be true; and yet after bureau 
representatives get back with these 10 or 20 sites, then the 
whole thing is thrown open to the whole section of the 
country again, whether it is South, West, North, or East, 
and the expectations of everybody are raised, with a small 
chance, probably, of any number of such places being 
seriously considered or their expectations being realized to 
any extent. It seems to me absurd. The procedure entails 
useless expense, raises false hopes and expectations, and 
brings to Washirigton large delegations of people uselessly, 
for which there is no excuse. I do not think that is the 
intelligent way to deal with that question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. By law we provided for 
one home to be established in the South and one in the 
Pacific Northwest, and while large delegations may have 
come from the South to present their claims, so far as I 
know, no delegation has come from the Pacific Northwest to 
present their claims, although I understand 15 or 20 towns 
have submitted statements as to the availability and de- 
sirability of sites they had to offer; and I think that no 
criticism lies against the soldiers’ home committee if the 
communities themselves go to expense in the matter. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is not the point; whether they come 
or do not come; but after the bureau has conducted prelim- 
inary examinations and reduced the number of appropriate 
sites to a certain number of places, then to throw the whole 
thing open again as if everybody had an equal chance, when 
that can not be true, or be inclined to yield to the appeal of 
the highest bidders, instead of determining the question 
purely upon its merits, seems to me unjustifiable. What is 
the use of spending Government money, in the first place, 
to make extensive Government preliminary examinations, 
and then disregard or largely ignore them, if such a course 
is to be pursued? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman probably 
has in mind something with which I am not familiar. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am referring to the policy. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The policy carried out 
in the South does not seem to have been the same as that 
which is being carried out in the Pacific Northwest. 

My contention is that the welfare of the disabled soldier 
who is to occupy the home shall have first consideration, 
then the Treasury of the United States, and that local con- 
tentions should not weigh very heavily in deciding these 
locations. 

We might further discuss this later when this item is 
reached in the bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I have seen in the papers a great deal of 
notoriety about occupants of the soldiers’ homes being re- 
leased now on a rather extensive scale, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I understand there has 
been ordered some modification of that plan. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It seems to me that in a time of particu- 
larly severe unemployment throughout the land that is 
accentuating the difficulties the Nation has to deal with. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am aware there has 
been some criticism along that line, and my understanding 
is the policy has been modified. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It has been modified to correct that 
situation? : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 


Mr. PARKS. Is there anything in this bill that pro- 
vides for the purchase of sites for buildings in Washington? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There are several mil- 
lion dollars appropriated in this bill for different activities 
here that have been authorized by acts of Congress. 

Mr. PARKS. I notice the bill carries more than a billion 
dollars, and it carries $4,000,000 for the Park Commission 
here. I notice in the press they are going to purchase the 
site of the Methodist Building. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. May I explain to the 
gentleman the amount carried for the Park Commission 
pertains to the so-called Capper-Cramton bill which passed 
Congress last year and is for the purchase of property up 
and down the Potomac River, both on the Maryland-Dis- 
trict of Columbia side and on the Virginia side. As T 
understand, it is all to be repaid by the District of Columbia 
at a later time, and there is nothing in this bil with which 
to make purchases of property such as the site of the 
Methodist Building on Maryland Avenue. Does that 
answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes; that answers the question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In closing, let me say 
that General Hines reports that the consolidation of vet- 
erans’ activities has resulted in a net saving of $3,137,421 
for the first fiscal year. That is a very neat saving, if it 
does not, in some other way, result in greater expenditures 
a little later, as some of us fear it may. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back any remaining time. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentleman of 
the committee, I especially request that I be not interrupted 
while I am trying to present this matter. 

Mr. PARKS. Before the gentleman states that, would 
the gentleman not prefer to have more of the Members 
present? 

Mr. BOX. I would prefer not to have the Members called 
before I speak. I would be glad to have them here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, reckoning only such bills as are worthy of attention, 
the amount of business urged upon the Congress is so great 
that many important questions do not get consideration, 
while many other items fail to receive the attention their 
importance demands. The business of the House Committee 
on Claims, if standing alone, even if seen as one group of a 
smaller number of important subjects handled by Congress, 
would be recognized as of great moment. This situation 
makes the work of committees assigned to the study and 
handling of specific questions more important, and, of 
course, imposes correspondingly greater responsibility on the 
membership of congressional committees. 

For some 10 years the gentleman from Texas now speak- 
ing has served on the Committee on Claims, one of the older 
committees of the House, and one of the only two of its com- 
mittees having the right to report appropriations. During 
much of that time he has been the senior Democrat on that 
committee, and during all of the period mentioned has 
given attention to its work. The time now available will be 
used in an effort to present to the House and embody in the 
record some of the many important features of the work 
of that committee. This effort is prompted by the same 
purpose which has guided this Member in his efforts to 
serve the Congress, the Nation, and those of its people 
having just demands referred to that committee. 

The importance of that work and the opportunity it 
affords to the membership of that committee for substantial 
service are such that solid and worthy members who are 
moved by a desire to render service should seek to be 
assigned to that committee. During the life of a Congress 
1,500 to 2,000 bills are referred by the House to us for inves- 
tigation and report, with the necessary appropriations in 
proper cases. Many of these bills involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and some of them many millions of 
dollars. The claims of lowly and weak citizens and the 
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demands of the financially and politically powerful are The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


mingled among them. 
These remarks will be restricted to four phases of the 
work of that committee, chiefly because the time is limited. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


During several years of my service a group of claims, 
originating prior to the 30th day of September, 1800, some 
months before the beginning of the administration of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, were actively urged upon your committee. 
These claims were not provided for, but were excluded from, 
the groups of claims covered by our treaties with France on 
the subject of spoliation claims against France concluded 
April 30, 1803. The treaty with Spain relating to spoliation 
claims, concluded February 22, 1819, and the treaty with 
France concluded July 4, 1831. 

The funds made available under those treaties were 
promptly and in good faith expended toward the settlement 
of demands for which those treaties and the payments under 
them made provision. As stated, that purpose did not in- 
clude any of the claims now being discussed. For good 
reasons, which the careful student will find, they were never 
included in any claim settlement between the United States 
and France or any other country. Our Government did not 
waive them or trade them off. 

Some 50 years after the transactions involved in these 
claims, Congress, apparently for the first time, passed a 
bill providing for their payment. Of course, that was long 
after the death of every public man familiar with the 
diplomatic negotiations and conditions out of which they 
grew. President Polk vetoed it. Some years afterwards 
President Pierce vetoed a similar bill. Some 40 years 
later the claimants were able to get such a bill through 
Congress again, which was vetoed by President Cleveland, 
whose veto message is convincing. 

Apparently the first President to recommend their pay- 
ment was President Arthur some 80 years after their origin. 
During subsequent administrations several millions of dollars 
were paid on them, which seemed to have little effect in 
reducing them. Later President Coolidge mildly recom- 
mended their payment. I have failed to discover any evi- 
dence that either of the Presidents who spoke about them 
a century more or less after their origin ever had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the alleged facts on which they are 
based, but I do find that no Congress and no President of or 
near the generation of the elder Adams or Washington, dur- 
ing which these transactions occurred, ever recommended 
their payment. 

The situation created by these and other facts and their 
urgent presentation during my own service in Congress and 
on this committee suggested that I should give them more 
than a cursory examination. After devoting considerable 
time to them during one or more sessions of Congress, I gave 
almost all of a vacation of several months to an examination 
of diplomatic correspondence, treaties, presidential mes- 
sages, debates in Congress, and the records of judicial 
ascertainment, covering a period of about 130 years of our 
history. This included inquiries into the facts relating to 
the treaties with France and with Spain pertaining to claims 
of every class, an ascertainment of the amounts realized 
under these treaties, and their distribution among the claim- 
ants found entitled to participate in them. That part of the 
investigation made it clear beyond question that in neither 
of these instances had the United States received or held 
money for these claimants. Of course, the Government had 
not wrongfully failed to pay trust funds to the beneficiaries 
for whom they were received or held. After that study was 
made, the gentleman from Texas prepared an abbreviated 
review of the facts and contentions pertinent to these claims 
which he presented to this House in time allowed for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask that for the use of the Members 
of this and any other Congress who may care to examine it, 
I may insert as a part of these remarks the statement then 
made to the House. 


There was no objection. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS—125 YEARS OLD 
[In the House of Representatives, Friday, April 30, 1926] 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas Mr. Box] for one hour. 

Mr. Box. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there has 
been pending before Congress for many years a group of private 
claims called the French spoliation claims. They are pending 
in one branch of Congress now, and sooner or later probably will 
be presented to this House. I doubt if there will be a favorable 
report on them by the Committee on Claims at this session, but 
they may come before the House. The amount involved is large 
and their disposition involves questions so important that I wish 
to have the attention of the House while I undertake to present 
some considerations bearing on what should be the attitude of 
the Committee on Claims and of the House toward these claims. 

The printed matter pertaining to these claims would fill several 
large volumes. They and others controlled by the same considera- 
tions amount to millions of dollars. The transactions involved 
are interwoven with many years of naval, diplomatic, and legisla- 
tive history, an understanding of which is necessary to a correct 
conclusion concerning the claims. A speaker with better powers 
of analysis and statement than mine would need several hours 
to properly present them. Having but a fraction of the needed 
time, I ask, in the interest of their proper consideration, that I 
be not interrupted until I shall have finished a general view of 
the questions involved. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY , 

It is not claimed that the United States committed the depre- 
dations or did the wrongs out of which these claims grew. They 
originated in spoliations committed by France prior to the 30th 
day of September, 1800. Though the young Nation protested, at 
that time it was not able to prevent the depredations; nor was 
it strong enough to force the wrongdoers to pay for them. The 
youngest of the claims is more than 125 years old. 

We have had many claims of various kinds against France, 
England, Spain, and other nations, including Germany. When 
the holders of such claims fail to collect them from foreign coun- 
tries, they often find a pretext for trying to collect them from 
their own Government. 

That was true of the claims against Spain. It is the case here 
now and will almost certainly develop in connection with claims 
our nationals now have against Germany. 

Great as are these claims in number and amount, and difficult 
as it is to give an accurate description applicable to all of them, 
they can, in a measure, be segregated from a still greater mass of 
French spoliation claims by remembering they are not the spolia- 
tion claims covered by our treaty of 1803 with France; nor are 
they the spoliation claims paid wholly or in part under our 
treaty with Spain in 1819, which grew out of the acts of France. 
Neither are they those wholly or in part paid under our treaty of 
1831 with France. 

These claims arose from alleged detentions, captures, condemna- 
tions, and confiscations committed by France prior to September 
30, 1800. They are included in the act of January 20, 1885, making 
a kind of limited reference of certain unestablished French 
spoliation claims to the Court of Claims under a restriction re- 
citing that the United States was not committing itself to their 
payment. That act contained, among other restrictions, the 
following: 

“ Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not extend to 
such claims as were embraced in the convention between the 
United States and the French Republic concluded on the 30th day 
of April, 1803. 

“Nor to such claims growing out of the acts of France as were 
allowed and paid, in whole or in part, under the provisions of 
the treaty between the United States and Spain concluded on the 
22d day of February, 1819. 

“Nor to such claims as were allowed, in whole or in part, under 
the provisions of the treaty between the United States and France 
concluded on the 4th day of July, 1831. * * *” 

They have become so old, because the Government has, in the 
face of insidious, powerful, and determined insistence, extend- 
ing through more than a century and a quarter, never com- 
mitted itself to their payment. In opposing them I unworthily 
represent the views which have prevailed with our Government 
for a century and a quarter. It is true that some like them were 
paid 20 or 30 years ago under amendments to bills put on in the 
last days of the sessions by the Senate and inserted in conference 
reports by Senate conferees, usually over the opposition of House 
conferees; but this was done after all the men who knew the 
facts concerning them had passed from the stage, the remote 
descendants of the claimants or their assignees had time to 
create much tradition, and three or four generations of statesmen 
had come to flounder with the uncertainties involved. 

In the haze of this remote time, facts, uncertain and con- 
troverted from the first, have become more confused. Self- 
serving propaganda and tradition have caused much fiction to 
sound like fact and made to appear plausible what was origi- 
nally so plainly wrong that it was rejected by the generations 
of statesmen who, during 80 years, heard and denied the claims. 

Since it is not pretended that the United States, or anyone 
in its service, or by its authority; committed the spoils com- 
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plained of, it is plain that no 8 or equitable obligation to 
pay them rests upon the Nation, unless it has in some way 
brought that obligation upon itself since the claims originated. 


THEIR CONSIDERATION BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


It is urged that since these demands have been referred to 
the Court of Claims for consideration, the question of their 
merit has been settled and the duty of the Government to pay 
them adjudicated; that by referring them to the Court of Claims 
the Government committed itself to their payment, if the report 
should advise favorably. If that contention is sound, those who 
resist their payment now and those who have refused payment for 
the last 40 years since they were referred to that court are and 
have been wrong. 

They were referred in a restricted, noncommittal way to the 
Court of Claims 41 years ago, and yet these claims, and probably 
many others, remain unpaid. These, or some of them, were be- 
fore this House 15 years ago, when the Committee on Claims 
determined against their validity and reported a committee amend- 
ment striking them from an omnibus claims bill in which the 
Senate had inserted them. After a t discussion in this 
House on February 18 and 19, 1911, on motion of Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, carried by a vote of more than 2 to 1, the enacting clause 
was stricken from the bill on which the Senate had placed them. 
Hon. Claude Kitchin, the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and Hon. James R. Mann, majority leader, led 
in the opposition to their payment. Neither they nor the House 
felt bound by the advisory report of the Court of Claims. 

The act of January 20, 1885, referring them to the Court of 
Claims made that court as to them a kind of special master, 
whose report was to be only advisory for Congress. They were 
not examined under that court's general jurisdiction. This House 
has repeatedly refused to recognize the validity of these claims 


since then. 
Discussing this class of claims the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in Gardner v. Clarke (20 D. C. Reports (9 Mackey, 


267)) said: 

* submitted these claims to the Court of Claims for its 
advice as to the law and the facts, but expressly reserved the right 
to follow or disregard the court's advice as they might think 
proper. And that declined to follow the advice of the 
court, to its full extent, is perfectly apparent.” 

During all of the last 20 years the Government has refused to 
pay them, just as it rejected them during the 90 years up to when 
President Arthur became the first President to recommend their 
payment. 


Eleven years after their reference President Cleveland vetoed a 
bunch of them, which had been submitted and reported favorably 
in the same manner, thereby showing that he did not feel bound 
by the court’s recommendations and Congress refused to pass them 
over his veto. As a result of efforts made at hundreds of sessions 
since their origin, and scores of sessions since their reference, four 
bills providing for some of them were attached to other bills by 
the Senate and skidded through the House in the congestion and 
confusion of the closing days and hours of sessions, when consid- 
eration of them was impossible. This was done March 3, 1891, 
March 1, 1899, May 20, 1902, an , 1905. Three of these 
acts, as well as the act of limi passed 
by hold-over sessions of the “re that is, the sessions held after 
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pass on the merits of them. 
when the House acted after their 
review them, it refused to approve the.. advisory findings of the 
Court of Claims. Therefore, when we treat them, not as judg- 
ments but as open for full consideration on their merits, we are 
only doing what has usually been done by the House when it had 
a chance to know what it was doing. 

The very terms of the act of reference stipulate that the reports 
should be only advisory. 

TAO CIOE OE ere SNO ANO SOPENA CORE RANS ana Ais 
The language of Chief Justice Fuller in speaking of them is: 

“ These advisory conclusions having been reported to Congress—” 

And so forth. 

The Court of Claims said in the case of the ship Concord (27 
Cils. Rept. 142): 

“ The reports in spoliation cases are not judgments and are to be 
taken as merely advisory.” 

In the case of Blagge v. Balch (162 U. 8. 439) the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court, expressed by Chief Justice Fuller, 
declares that— 

“The claims were allowed to be brought before the Court of 
Claims, but that court was not permitted to go to judgment. (162 
U. S. 457, 40 L. Ed. 1016.)“ 

The same thing has been held by other courts. See Gardner v. 
Clarke (9 Mackey (20 D. C. Reports), pp. 266, 269). 

Under the general jurisdiction of the Court of Claims the 
United States always has, and the claimants in cases have, 
a right of appeal to the Supreme Court. (Sec. 107, Rev. Stat.) 
No right of appeal to the Supreme Court was given in these cases. 
Appeal is to Congress, and Congress is now considering the 
question upon its merits throughout, just as contemplated by the 
limited act of reference. 

In the Gray case, the first and leading case before it, the Court 
of Claims said: 

“So peculiar a jurisdiction was probably never before con- 
ferred upon a strictly judicial tribunal. (Gray, administrator, v. 


U. S., eee 27.) 
The court in that case d 
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the claimants, have reserved 
line of judicial procedure to 
the Supreme Court of the United States but back again to that 


body 


Meaning Congress. 

That the advisory reports made by the Court of Claims are not 
binding upon Congress is shown by its actions for the last 20 
years, during which it has declined to pay them, and by the 
action of President Cleveland in 1896 in vetoing an appropriation 
bill on which they had been attached near the end of the ses- 
sion. The same is shown by the statement of the Supreme Court 
that the reports are merely advisory, and by the statement of 
that court and the Court of Claims that these findings are not 
judgments, the declaration of the Court of Claims that the appeal 

to Congress rather than to the Supreme Court, where ap- 
peals from that court usually go, and its declaration that such 
an arrangement is peculiar. The language of the act of reference 
makes this plain, saying: 

“Such findings and report of the court shall be taken to be 
merely advisory as to the law and facts found and shall not con- 
clude either the claimant or Congress * * * and nothing in 
this act shall be construed as committing the United States to 
the payment of any such claims.” 

Nothing could more explicitly state that the United States was 
not to be bound by the report of the Court of Claims. It was 
contemplated and carefully stated that it was making no com- 
mitment to pay them. The whole question as to the existence of 
an obligation of the United States to pay them is open to Con- 
gress. This makes it our duty to examine them. 


HAS THE UNITED STATES COLLECTED OR HELD ANY MONEY FOR 
CLAIMANTS OF THIS CLASS? 


It has been blandly asserted that the United States, having col- 
lected from France money with which to settle these claims, has 
refused to settle them. There is no foundation for that state- 
ment; and though I have read of the discussion of these claims 
covering a period of 100 years, more or less, I do not remember 
to have ever seen it in print or in reports, arguments, or the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp until recently. I repeat that it is incorrect. 

Payments were made out of the purchase price of Louisiana 
under the treaty of 1803, but claims dealt with in that treaty 
are expressly excluded from the claims now being dealt with by 
the act of January 20, 1885, undertaking to segregate these claims 
for the purpose of dealing with them. Moreover, all of the 
$3,750,000 out of the purchase price of Louisiana which the United 
States retained to be applied to claims of American citizens 
against France, except a trifling remnant of some $11,000, or less 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent of it, was paid out to claimants. 
(See the History of the Public Debt Report of the Tenth Census, 
ae with the public debt of the United States, pp. 83 

The next batch of French spoliation claims for which collec- 
tion was made amounted to some $5,000,000. Spain had par- 
ticipated with France in these spoliations to such an extent that 
the United States held her responsible for damages in that amount 
and collected that sum as the purchase price of Florida. None of 
the claims now in question were covered by the Florida purchase 
treaty, which is shown by the clause in the act of January 20, 
1885, expressly so declaring. Moreover, the funds made available 
by that transaction were paid to claimants whose rights had first 
been determined by a commission set up for the 

Claimants received 9134 per cent of the principal of their claims, 
interest excluded, because the money would go no further. (See 
American State Papers, Foreign Relations, pp. 798 and 799.) That 
adjudication and settlement barred all further demand on those 
claims. (1 Peters 212.) 

Mr. GARBER. Those amounts were assumed as voluntary con- 
tracts, were they not? 

Mr. Box. Yes; those amounts were and have been distributed. 

When we come to the spoliations treaty between the United 
States and France, concluded on the 4th day of July, 1831, we find 
that that settlement was made for a group of claims from which 
these are excluded as expressly provided in the act of January 20, 
1885. These claims were adjudicated by a commission set up 
C 1832, which created the commission for 

the purpose, ap for them and ordered payment made. 
(See 4 U. S. Stat. L. 474-475, secs. 6 and 7.) 

These three sets of claims thus far discussed are all excluded 
under the act of January 20, 1885, from the claims now being 
considered, and all the money, unless it be some utterly insig- 
nificant dribbles of remnants, made available by these treaties 
has been distributed by the United States Government, as in 
decency and good faith it would, of course, have done. 

The only class of French spoliation claims outside of these three 
groups thus described are those of the class now dealt with, 
They are the ones described in the act of 1885 and which I tried 
to describe at the beginning of my statement. 

In all of the history of the country extending from our Dec- 
laration of Independence for a period of 75 years there were only 
these four groups—the three mentioned in the three treaties to 
which I have referred, and this group not covered by these treaties, 
excluded from them and described in the act of January 20, 1885. 
But there have been no payments or provisions made for claims 
by France outside of the three treaties mentioned. Therefore, 
there have been none for this group of claims. 

In dealing with the same class of French spoliation claims with 
which we are dealing now, the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in 9 Mackey (20 D. C. Reports), page 267, said: 
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“The United States did not receive any money to be applied to 
these claims of its injured citizens and did not stipulate, as in 
the treaty with Spain, to assume and pay the claims. 

This recital that the United States neither made a collection on 
this particular group of claims nor assumed to pay them is cor- 
rect. It will be verified by any competent inquirer who takes 
upon himself the labor to wade through the vast literature of the 
history of these transactions and learn the truth. 


HAVE THEY A RIGHT TO PAYMENT ON ANY OTHER GROUND? 


As the spoliations were committed by France in spite of the 
protest of our Government, those who urge Congress to pay them 
have the burden of showing that the United States has taken 
that obligation upon itself, In all that I have heard and read, 
pro and con, only four grounds have been mentioned as bases for 
a claim of national liability for this damage. One is that the 
United States has collected the money and dishonestly withheld it. 
This I have shown to be untrue. Another is approvingly quoted 
by the Court of Claims in the Gray case cited above, which cited 
a British House of Lords’ opinion, in which it is said: 

“That if the subject of a country is spoliated by a foreign gov- 
ernment, he is entitled to redress through the means of his own 
government. But if from weakness, timidity, or any other cause 
on the part of his own government no redress is obtained from 
the foreign one, then he has a claim against his own country. 
(De Bode v. The Queen, 3 Clark’s House of Lords, p. 464.) 

This is not the only ground, nor does it appear to be the prin- 
cipal one relied upon, but this proposition is often cited in sup- 
port of these demands. It is that the mere failure of a govern- 
ment to collect just claims of its nationals against a foreign 
government makes it liable for the claims. That would make 
the United States owe these claims, because it did not compel 
France to pay them, If this doctrine is accepted by Congress, the 
United States must pay all just claims of its nationals against 
other countries where it fails to make the foreign governments 
pay them. That would make the Nation liable on all just 
claims by our oil companies and other nationals against Mexico 
unless we compel Mexico to pay them. 

If a country repudiated its obligations or destroyed its gov- 
ernment, as Russia did, the United States would be liable on all 
claims of its nationals against such a government. Under this 
doctrine, where a country violated the peace of the world and 
overwhelmed itself with just indemnities, as Germany did, the 
United States would either have to collect them regardless of 
the disturbance of world peace and like consequences, or be itself 
bound to pay them. ú 

Here let me remark that in my judgment preparations are now 
being made for the ultimate presentation of claims against Ger- 
many for spoliations committed against American nationals before 
the war. 

It often happens that a nation becomes involved in internal 
and external disturbances for a long period, like France had from 
1775 to 1815, during which it would have an accumulation of in- 
demnity claims which it could not pay. France pleaded that very 
defense against some of our demands such as these. Germany 
created enough indemnity demands against her to make their 
payment impossible, Does a little country like Belgium, which 
can not force payment, or a new and comparatively weak one, 
like the United States was during the first 25 years of its career, 
become liable for any or all the outrageous wrongs committed 
against its commerce by its inability to prevent them or to compel 
compensation for them? 

This proposition is unsound, because it would lay upon weaker 
countries damages done by other stronger ones to its nationals. 
It is a dangerous doctrine for this House to seem to tolerate now, 
because it would pave the way for a demand that we pay for 
Germany's injuries to American nationals, including insurance 
companies, whose risk and liabilities were increased by German 
depredations. The property of German nationals is held by our 
Alien Property Custodian. If we should conclude to surrender 
that property to German nationals, notwithstanding the treaty 
under which it is held, our successors here will be troubled by 
these German claims, amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, for the next century and a quarter. 

Feeling sure that this House will not accept liability for these 
claims on this ground, I pass to other grounds urged in their 
favor. 

When these claims were before the Senate Committee on 
Claims in 1924 it was stated— 

“We in the treaty of 1800 arrived at this conclusion, that the 
United States would relieve France of her obligations to our 
citizens; in other words, that we would take those obligations 
to our citizens upon our own shoulders.” (Senate hearings, 1924, 
p. 2.) 

This was repeated inferentially in the statement that the 


cl 
“s * had been assumed by the United States Government, 
which agreed to pay it.“ (Senate hearings, 1924, p. 5.) 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw.Ley] recently made the 
same statement on this floor. 

These and many similar things indicating that the United 
States had entered into some treaty obligation to discharge these 
claims have been said by the advocates of their payment, but 
the United States made no such agreement. 

Mr. Dentson. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. I would like to yield to the gentleman, but I will asx 


him to excuse me, I shall be glad to yield later on if I have the 
time 
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The United States did agree with Spain in 1819 to apply 
certain moneys which it was paying to Spain for Florida to the 
Satisfaction of some of Spain’s obligations to our citizens on 
account of French spoliations. It agreed with France in 1803 to 
apply some of the money which France was receiving for Louisiana 
to the payment of certain French spoliation claims held by our 
citizens, but the United States entered into no treaty stipulation 
for the payment of any of the claims now before us. It is diffi- 
cult to argue a negative proposition, but if some gentleman will 
find and present to me or to the House a treaty stipulation 
obligating the United States to pay any of the claims of this 
class, I will withdraw my opposition and enter in the RECORD a 
confession of my error. 

I do not know how, in such an event, I would account for the 
fact that during all of the first 85 years following the treaty of 
1800 none of our illustrious Presidents, all of whom—especially all 
of the earlier ones—knew all those conditions and knew what 
our treaties were concerning them, but nevertheless failed to 
recommend to Congress the making of appropriations and other 
provisions for the payment of these claims. It would be, in fact, 
an outstanding, regrettable national repudiation of an obligation 
under conditions which have many times permitted payment. It 
would be a dishonorable and deeply humiliating blot on the 
records of a long line of great men, including many of our best, 
and on the Government during a period of more than 80 years, 
if such a treaty has existed and has been disregarded to the injury 
of our citizens. There was and is no such treaty stipulation. 

The only argument for the payment of these claims worthy of 
consideration is that an obligation is raised by implication from 
what was done. An implied obligation is just as much a legal 
obligation as a written one. It is just as binding in courts and 
upon the consciences of honorable men. If there is a reasonably, 
plainly implied obligation to pay these claims, it should bind us, 
because an implied obligation rests as much upon right as any 
written agreement. 

Before discussing the grounds on which men have sought to base 
an obligation, I want to read what the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which no appeal of these cases was tted, has 
said about them in a case which went before it in a totally differ- 
ent proceeding, but in which they found it necessary to consider 
the foundation of these claims, because some of the funds then in 
litigation were involved in questions depending on the grounds of 
these claims. Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the whole court in 
Blagg v. Balch (162 U. 8. 457), said: 

“It is important in arriving at a conclusion (on the question 
then before the court) to refer to the view taken by Congress in 
par sy of the ground of the appropriations as indicated by its 
action. 

“ Notwithstanding repeated attempts at legislation, acts in two 
instances being defeated by the interposition of a veto, no bill 
had become a law during more than 80 years which recognized 
an obligation to indemnify arising out of the treaty of 1800, and 
the history of the controversy shows that there was a difference 
of opinion as to the effect of that treaty. * * * Under the act 
of January 20, 1885, the claims were allowed to be brought before 
the Court of Claims, but the court was not permitted to go to judg- 
ment. The legislative department reserved the final determina- 
tion in regard to them itself, and carefully guarded against any 
committal of the United States to their payment. And by the act 
of March 3, 1891, a payment was only to be made according to the 
proviso. We think that payments thus prescribed to be made were 
purposely brought within the category of payments by way of 
gratuity, payments as of grace and not of right.” 

If our treaty of 1800 created an implied obligation on the United 
States to pay these claims, it was a matter of right; in such event 
the claimants had a right to payment, but the Supreme Court 
unanimously held that they had no such right. 

But let us look at the facts on which it is attempted to base this 
implied obligation. The time at my disposal will permit but a 
brief view. 

The treaty with France of September 30, 1800, ratified and pro- 
claimed December 21, 1801, is the only one about which there 
can be any controversy. We had treaties with France made in 
1787 which France claimed we had broken. That nation had 
conducted a war against our Navy and commerce against which 
we interposed a defensive war, in which we made many captures 
of French vessels and other property. The United States had 
claims against France on its own national account and on ac- 
count of its citizens. France had the same two classes of claims 
against the United States: Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries had been severed. Congress, with the approval of the 
President, canceled our treaties with France and authorized war 
on the French Navy and commerce. (Acts July 7 and 9, 1798.) 
It began the organization of an army and made General Wash- 
ington lieutenant general and commander in chief. In speaking 
of one of these measures, Edward Livingston, who opposed it, said: 

“Let no man flatter himself that the vote which has been 
given is not a declaration of war. Gentlemen know that this is 
the case. (Gray case, p. 44.) 

There was mutual war between the two nations, involving the 
navies and maritime commerce of both. That war arose over 
such spoliations as these and resulted in more spoliations. The 
convention between the two after such war obliterated all claims 
not provided for or reserved in the settlement or revived by 
subsequent agreement. 

General Washington, in accepting a commission as lieutenant 
general and commander in chief of the American armies being 
organized for this very war between France and the United States, 
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in a letter to President Adams, under date of July 17, 1798, a few 
days after Mr. Livingston had used the language quoted above, 
of the conduct of France, said: 

„„ è + Their disregard of solemn treaties and the law of 
nations; their war upon our defenseless commerce; their treat- 
ment of our ministers of peace; and their demands, amounting to 
tribute, could not fail to excite in me corresponding sentiments, 
etc.” 

In an official opinion rendered August 21, 1798, Attorney General 
Charles Lee said: 

“Having taken into consideration the act of the French Repub- 
lic relative to the United States and the laws of Congress passed 
at the last session, it is my opinion that there exists not only an 
actual maritime war between France and the United States but a 
maritime war authorized by both nations. Consequently France 
is our enemy; and to aid, assist, and abet that nation in her 
maritime warfare will be treason in a citizen or any other person 
within the United States not commissioned under France. (1 
Op. Atty. Gen., p. 84.)” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Bas v. Tingy (4 
Dallas, p. 37), followed by many other cases, held that during the 
period in question there was such a state of war between France 
and the United States as entitled Tingy, commander of the armed 
ship Ganges, to libel the American ship Eliza, commanded by Bas, 
for salvage after the Eliza had been captured by the French and 
later recaptured by the Ganges. His right to such salvage de- 
pended on the existence of such a state of war between France 
and the United States as authorized France to capture the Eliza, 
and therefore authorized the commander of another American ves- 
sel to recapture her from France and claim compensation from the 
American owners thereof. The Supreme Court decided this propo- 
sition in the affirmative. These seem to be explicit decisions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that there was such a 
war between the United States and France as was unlimited on the 
seas and invoked the laws of sea warfare. 

When I first began the investigation of these claims I wondered 
why those who contrived the acts of the last days of the last ses- 
sion of the Forty-eighth Congress and of the Arthur administra- 
tion denied the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction to review 
these findings. I am now compelled to adopt the view that two 
things probably entered into it: 

First. Those who were unwilling to commit the Government to 
the payment of these claims, being careful to avoid such commit- 
ment, avoided the appearance of the degree of obligation which a 
judgment of the Supreme Court might seem to impose. 

Second. Those who were seeking to collect these demands and 
were contriving the act of 1885 with a view to procuring its passage 
and perchance collecting the claims did not want the cases to go 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, because the Court of 
Claims would have to decide the question as to whether or not 
there was a war between the United States and France, and the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, in harmony 
with the opinion of the Attorney General and with the declara- 
tion of General Washington and that of Mr. Livingston, lay across 
the path of those who were trying to pilot these claimants to the 
Treasury. 

John Bassett Moore, in his work on International Law, volume 
6, page 1009, says: 

„It is generally laid down by publicists that claims which form 
the ground or cause of war perish with it unless they are provided 
for in the treaty of peace.” 

President Polk, in a message dealing with claims of our citizens 

Mexico, said: 

“A state of war abrogates treaties previously existing between 
the belligerents, and a treaty of peace puts an end to all claims 
for indemnity for tortious acts committed under the authority 
of one government against the citizens or subjects of another 
unless they are provided for in its stipulations.” 

Secretary Day, concerning a claim for certain land against 
Canada or England, said: 

“A failure to insert it in a stipulation preserving such claims 
had the effect of rendering them inadmissible as subjects of 
further diplomatic acts.” 

Whichever view we take as to whether the situation existing 
between the United States and France during this period did or 
did not constitute war, we must see that the question whether 
there was such a war raised a controversy which seriously em- 
barrassed our ministers to France and our Government in its 
efforts to collect these indemnities. 

Another insuperable difficulty which confronted the American 
negotiators with France in their efforts to collect these claims 
was the fact that many, if not all, the claimants had failed to 
prosecute their claims through the tribunals of France to the 
court of last resort. The rule requiring that is stated in Whar- 
ton's International Law, volume 2, page 676, in the following 
language: 

But it may be safely asserted that this responsibility can only 
arise in a proceeding when the foreigner, being duly notified, 
shall have made a full and bona fide though unavailing defense 
and, if necessary, shall have carried his case to the tribunal of 
last resort. If, after having made such appeal, he shall have been 
unable to obtain justice, then, and then only, can demand be, 
with propriety, made upon the Government.” $ 

John Bassett Moore states the same proposition, saying: 

“A citizen of the United States residing in Canada, whose prop- 
erty there situate has been destroyed and pillaged by British 
troops, must first seek redress from the tribunals of the country 
under whose laws he would settle, and until this remedy has been 


exhausted he is not entitled to intervention of the Department 
of State. (Moore's Int. Law, vol. 6, p. 658.) 

Both these high authorities sustain this proposition by quot- 
ing many statements by American Secretaries of State, showing 
that we have since the beginning of the Nation's history applied 
that rule and recognized its application by other nations. There 
are exceptions to it where the countries and their governments 
are backward or the courts are incompetent or corrupt, but, of 
course, there was no chance to get France to waive this rule on 
the ground that she was unenlightened or her courts unreliable. 
I have been able to think of no means by which our ministers 
to France, seeking to collect these claims, could have overcome this 
single difficulty. 

Article 4 of the treaty negotiated in 1803, by which France ceded 
us Louisiana, and agreed that 20,000,000 francs of the price might 
be applied on the claims of our citizens, contained the following 
provision: 

“It is expressly agreed that the preceding articles shall com- 
prehend no debts but such as are due to citizens of the United 
States who have been and are yet creditors of France for sup- 
plies, for embargoes, and prizes made at sea, in which the appeal 
has been properly lodged within the time mentioned in the said 
convention, eighth Vendemiaire, ninth year (September 30, 1800). 
(Treaties and Conventions, etc., Malloy, vol. 1, p. 514.)” 

This declaration of Mr. Livingston, of General Washington, and 
many similar declarations—the official opinion of the Attorney 
General and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that a state of war existed, if not accepted as conclusive 
of that fact, do show a serious controversy as to whether or not 
such a state of war existed and whether a treaty of peace such as 
was made between France and us in 1800 did not settle all these 
claims, except such as were reserved under it or revived by sub- 
sequent agreement, not as a matter of bargaining but by the 
operations of international law upon a state of facts which the 
United States could not avoid. : 

Then, in addition to that is the question just pointed out, arising 
from the failure of the claimants to prosecute their cases to the 
highest courts of France. These embarrassments, coupled with the 
weakness of our country under the conditions then prevailing, 
brought our negotiators and those of France to a standstill and 
made it impossible for our Government to collect the claims. It 
tried faithfully and with persistence to collect them and failed as 
to these. 

I have been unable to find anything to indicate that the United 
States ministers bargained away the claims of its citizens in con- 
sideration of the release of the United States from certain claims 
which France had against her as a nation. If they did that, they 
violated the instructions given by Secretary of State Pickering, 
approved by President John Adams, on their departure to France 
for the purpose of negotiating this treaty. I read from those 
instructions: 

“At the opening of the negotiation you will inform the French 
ministers that the United States expect from France as an indis- 
pensable condition of the treaty a stipulation to make the citizens 
of the United States full compensation for all losses and damages 
which they shall have sustained by reason of irregular or illegal 
captures or condemnation of their vessels and other property 
under color of authority or commissions from the French Republic 
or its agents. (2 Foreign Relations, pt. 2, p. 302.)” 

The only instructions pertaining to the mutual cancellation 
and waiving of claims is in the following language: 

“If, however, the French Government should desire to waive its 
national claims, you may do the like on the part of the United 
States. Doubtless the claims of the latter would exceed those of 
the former; but to avoid multiplying subjects of dispute and because 
national claims may probably be less definite than those of indi- 
viduals, and consequently more difficult to adjust, national claims 
may on both sides be relinquished. (2 State Papers, pp. 301-302.)" 

In the printed copy of these instructions, contained in volume 
2 of American State Papers (Foreign Relations, pt. 2), the words 
national and individuals,“ wherever they appear, are in italics, 
showing the original underscoring of the words, and that it was 
intended that our ministers should differentiate between national 
claims and the claims of citizens. 

The advocates of these claims in trying to show a bargain be- 
tween the two countries by which we surrendered the claims of 
our citizens in consideration of France surrendering its claim 
against us as a nation overlook the fact that the United States 
had a claim against France as a nation which President Adams 
said to our ministers in the above instructions was greater than 
France’s claim against us. The surrender of that national claim 
in cancellation of France’s national claim against us would have 
been a sufficient consideration, carrying no obligation to pay these 
private claims. 

Moreover, to say that we recognize that France had a claim 
against us as a Nation and that we paid it by surrendering the 
claims of our citizens would place upon the United States a deep 
stain of dishonor. The basis of France's claim against us was 
that we had repudiated our national obligation under the treaty 
of 1878. France was seeking to hold us liable in damages on 
the claim that we had treated our convention as a scrap of paper. 
The United States has never admitted that. We, the remote 
grandsons of the fathers, may now confess that dishonor on 
them, but they never did it. To have paid it would have been a 
confession of it. To have paid it in consideration of the cancel- 
lation of the claims of our citizens would have been to confess 
our failure to keep our obligations to France, and to betray our 
citizens by selling their property to settle a debt brought upon 
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this Nation by dishonor. You have to conclude that we owed 
damages for treaty breaking in order to create the fiction of a 
consideration received by the United States in return for the 
surrender of its citizens’ claims. I am un to confess that 
dishonor, I am unwilling to confess the further dishonor which 
would result from its existence and the failure of any President 
for 85 years thereafter to recommend the settlement of these 
claims, All the earlier ones knew the facts intimately and could 
not honorably have ignored such an obligation if it existed. 

To admit its existence now is to admit dishonorable action by 
the Nation in the first instance, aggravated by a willful failure 
by the Presidents and by the Government, who knew of it, to 
repair the shameful injustice done. 

Such an injustice would have been willful. In two of Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s messages, written within 10 years after the treaty 
of 1800, he mentions a prospective surplus in the Treasury of 
the United States. 

So large a Treasury surplus did accumulate during the admin- 
istration of President Jackson that it was distributed among the 
States. These abundances of money in the National Treasury 
developed while such leaders as Jefferson, Monroe, and John 
Quincy Adams participated actively in national affairs. 

The American ministers to France not only were without au- 
thority to bargain away the claims of citizens but they did not 
undertake to do so. 

Article 2 of the treaty of September 30, 1800, contains the fol- 
low : 

2280 ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties not being able 
to agree at present respecting the treaty of alliance of February 6, 
1778, the treaty of amity and commerce of the same date, and the 
convention of November 14, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mu- 
tually due or claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these 
subjects at a convenient time, and until they may have agreed 
upon these points the said treaties and convention shall have no 
operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be regulated 
as follows. (Art. 2, Treaties and Conventions, vol. 1, p. 497.)” 

This merely recited the fact that the parties could not agree 
about certain classes of indemnities, including these. Thereafter 
the Senate amended the treaty by striking out this article and in- 
serting one in its place, making the life of the treaty eight years. 
There was no bargain or evidence of bargaining away American 
claims in that amendment. The American ministers would not 
confess liability for damages for treaty breaking and France would 
not confess liability on claims of this class, and that was all there 
was to it. When Napoleon, in his own presumptuous, rough-shod 
manner, ratified the treaty thus amended, he made the following 
notation upon it: 

“ Provided, That by this retrenchment the two states renounce 
the respective pretentions, which are the object of the said article. 
(Treaties and Conventions, vol. 1, p. 505.)” 

This does not indicate that American claims were bargained 
away. The article making the treaty run for eight years remained 
in it. That with Napoleon's notation does indicate that these 
demands should not be pressed during the eight years during which 
the treaty should run. France, being unable to collect indemnities 
from the United States and the United States unable to collect 
any of this class from France, neither one was to press them during 
that period. 

The United States had failed to compel payment for this class of 
spoliations or for national damages claimed of France, and France 
had failed to collect her claims against the United States, but 
there was no indication of an offset. Can it be contended that be- 
cause France did not succeed in compelling the United States to 
pay the damages France claimed on account of alleged treaty 
breaking the United States became obligated to pay our citizens 
the damages done by France? 

The construction placed on this treaty by those concerned at the 
time of its negotiation is almost, if not quite, as enlightening 
as the instructions under which it was negotiated. The treaty was 
made during President Adams’s administration and finally sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification by his successor and political 
antagonist, President Jefferson. There was no such political asso- 
ciation between these gentlemen as would have tempted President 
Jefferson to have been unduly liberal and favorable in stating the 
effect of the treaty made by his predecessor and political opponent. 
President Jefferson's first message to Congress, on December 8, 1801, 
at the beginning of the session, a few days before the Senate re- 
ceived and finally passed upon this treaty, gave the presidential 
view of its effect in the following language: 

“A cessation of irregularities which had afflicted the commerce of 
neutral nations, and of the irregularities and injuries produced by 
them, can not but add to this confidence and strengthen at the 
same time the hopes that wrongs committed on unoffending 
friends, under a pressure of circumstances, will now be reviewed 
with candor, and will be considered as founding just claims of 
retribution for the past and new assurances for the future.” 
This language does not name this particular treaty, but this 
was the only treaty to which it could have referred. It refers 
to the settlement of which this treaty was a leading part. 

You will see that President Jefferson, who had considered the 
treaty and submitted it to the Senate, held the view that the 
“wrongs committed” would “now be reviewed with candor 
and * * * be considered as founding just claims of retribu- 
tion for the past.” 

Instead of an abandonment of private claims and foreclosure 
of their discussion, he understood it as opening the way for 
“ retribution.” 
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In simple truth the treaty of 1800, ratified finally in 1801, con- 
tained no bargain for the surrender of our citizens’ claims in 
consideration for the renunciation of France’s national claims. 
It had merely stated the inability of the parties to agree. The 
Senate had eliminated that statement and made the treaty to run 
for eight years, without mentioning the agreement or settling it, 
and leaving it open for future negotiations unless the fact of war 
had concluded it except as to claims revived by subsequent 
agreement. 

Napoleon in his own presumptuous manner denounced the 
claims of both countries as “ pretentions.” Whatever that treaty 
did was in force for only eight years, and Jefferson’s hope that 
peace would pave the way for negotiations and retribution was 
well founded, for claims against France continued to be pressed 
thereafter. 

French spoliation claims arising before September 30, 1800, and 
claims arising immediately thereafter, and others arising under 
Napoleon's Berlin decree, and others like it, and claims of every 
class piled up continuously to an enormous amount. 

Many were settled under the treaty of 1803 concluded within 
16 months after Jefferson's message quoted above. Many other 
claims on account of French spoliations were settled under the 
treaty with Spain of 1819, by which we purchased Florida. Under 
the treaty of 1803 we purchased Louisiana and insisted on hav- 
ing some 20,000,000 francs, or $3,750,000, of the price paid on 
claims held by our citizens. Under the treaty of 1819 with Spain, 
which was the result of some 20 years’ negotiations in efforts to 
collect French spoliation claims of the same period as these, we 
purchased Florida and insisted on having some 25,000,000 francs, 
the price of Florida, applied on the payment of French spolia- 
tion claims for which we held Spain liable jointly with France, 
because she had permitted her nationals, ports, and tribunals 
to be used in cooperation with France in the commission of the 
spoliations. 

Still the United States continued to press France for the pay- 
ment of spoliation claims. The two countries came to a rupture 
of diplomatic relations during President Jackson’s administra- 
tion over such demands made by us, and in 1831 France made 
another treaty providing for the payment of 20,000,000 francs 
on American claims. All of the money which France and Spain 
paid under these treaties for the benefit of our nationals was, of 
course, promptly paid to our citizens, and if there had been either 
a written or an implied obligation to pay these claims, they, too, 
would have long ago been paid. 

During this long period France had been in the midst of sev- 
eral wars and made several changes of government. She had 
dethroned her old Kings, gone through the French Revolution, 
with its reign of terror, then had the rule of the Directory, after 
which came Napoleon’s career and years of war, which were imme- 
Soe followed by the reestablishment of the old line of French 

ngs. 

The representatives of France pleaded that their Government 
was unable to pay such a volume of claims, and was not right- 
fully chargeable with what preceding governments had done. 

Albert Gallatin, our minister to Paris in 1816, wrote to Mr. 
Monroe, then Secretary of State, that Richelieu, in behalf of 
France, had said to him: 

“That it was absolutely impossible for the proni government 
of France to make compensation for the whole mass of injustice 
done by the former governments; that the whole territory, if 
perry roma, not suffice for that object. (Writings, Albert Gallatin, 
vol. 2, p. 15.)” 

But during all this disturbed period until 1831 the United 
States was still pressing for the settlement of claims. Growing 
stronger as the years passed, it collected yet more of them. Our 
Government in those days of comparative weakness collected 
every just claim it was possible to collect. No sound principle of 
law, of justice, or duty made the United States liable to these 
claimants merely because she failed to collect all of them from 
France. Our Government entered into no treaty stipulation to 
pay them. No implied obligation to pay them is shown. The 
record sustains all of these propositions. 

The fact that they were not long ago paid by the worthy and 
capable men who directed the Government during that and 
Several succeeding generations creates a compelling presumption 
against them. 

These men had their attention called to these claims. They 
knew the affairs of the Nation in their time; believed in keeping 
the public faith, preserving the public credit, and protecting the 
rights of their people. They were neither inattentive, unin- 
formed, or dishonest. These claimants now ask us to correct 
alleged wrongs which could have been perpetrated only through 
the neglect, ignorance, or dishonesty of the founders and all their 
noble successors, including our splendid predecessors who have 
refused to pay them for 125 years. 

Among those who led in the prevailing opposition to these 
measures during recent years were Hon. Claude Kitchin, Hon. 
J. R. Mann, and Hon. Joseph G. Cannon. Mr. Mann made the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill which carried 
them, which the House did on February 19, 1911. Uncle Joe 
Cannon said of them once during recent years: 

“TI have from Congress to Congress, with what little power I 
have, opposed these claims. I believed then and believe now they 
ought never to have been paid.” 

Though, as a member of the conference committee, he sup- 
ported a conference report in which the Senate had inserted some 
of them. The House has rejected them again and again, even 
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after they were passed on, in this specially provided and protected 
way, by the Court of Claims. 

Among the Texans who led in the opposition to them were 
Hon. S. W. T. Lanham, father of our colleague, Frrrz G. LANHAM, 
and long a distinguished Member of this House, a member of the 
Committee on Claims, and later Governor of Texas. They were 
vigorously opposed by Hon. John H. Reagan, long a leading 
Member of this House and a Member of the Senate from Texas. 


THE FATHERS REJECTED THEM 


John Adams, who was President when the treaty of 1800 was 
made, knew our foreign affairs, was from New England, whence 
most of these ships went; but he called nobody’s attention to the 
obligation which these claimants assert. 

Thomas Jefferson was our representative at Paris, Secretary of 
State under Washington, President when the treaty of 1800 was 
finally accepted and proclaimed, and in 1803 when a treaty with 
France, dealing largely with claims against France, was made and 
ratified. He, like his predecessors, failed to recognize any obliga- 
tion such as is claimed here. 7 

James Madison was Secretary of State under Jefferson, had 
intimate familiarity with all these matters, and was President 
for eight years next after Jefferson. The theory on which these 
claims are pressed is that he, too, was indifferent or obtuse or 
dishonest; for he failed to remind Congress of any such obliga- 
tion as the interest of these claimants causes them to assert. 
The House voted 21 for and 48 against claims of this class during 
Jefferson's administration. (Rrconp, February 26, 1802, p. 604.) 

Monroe was one of our representatives at Paris when the treaty 
of 1803, dealing largely with France spoliation claims, was made. 
He was Secretary of State under Madison and was President for 
eight years, extending from 1817 to 1825. Only neglect or igno- 
rance or dishonesty could have prompted him to ignore such an 
obligation if any existed such as these claimants in their own 
interest now pretend. During Monroe's administration the House 
voted 4 for and 41 against claims of this class. (REcorp, January 
10, 1823, p. 104.) In the “era of good feeling” which Monroe's 
administration inaugurated, an influential President, such as he 
was, if he had favored these claims, could certainly have influ- 
enced more than four Members to vote for them. This is almost 
as significant as his failure to recommend their payment in any 
message. 
John Quincy Adams was with his father, John Adams, when 
the treaties of 1778 were being negotiated. He was assistant 
secretary to the American mission to Paris when our treaty of 
peace was made there in 1783. He was in our Foreign Service 
much of the time thereafter; was in the Senate in 1803 when 
Jefferson's treaty providing for the purchase of Louisiana and 
the settlement of many spoliation claims was ratified. He was 
Secretary of State under Monroe, and then was President for 
four years, from 1825 to 1829. A man of method, well acquainted 
with all our foreign affairs, scrupulous in matters of obligations, 
courageous enough to be willing to be unpopular for his convic- 
tions, yet he saw no such obligation as this, though these claims 
arose principally from New England, toward which he was not 
unfriendly. 

The same was true of all our great and near great Presidents 
for 85 years after the treaty of 1800 was made. Twice in that 
long period the persistent efforts of these claimants caused the 
passage of favorable bills through the House. During 150 to 
200 sessions Congress rejected them by nonaction or adverse ac- 
tion. During this period two Congresses had acted favorably; 
but President Polk promptly vetoed the first and President Pierce 
the second. Both vetoes were sustained. 

Thereafter Congress continued to decline to pay them, until in 
1885, after Vice President Arthur had become President through 
the death of President Garfield, after his party had refused to 
nominate him, and after the country had passed the Government 
into the hands of the opposing party, in the last days of his 
administration and of an expiring Congress there was this half- 
hearted, restricted, noncommittal reference of these claims to the 
Court of Claims, with carefully guarded caution against commit- 
ment in their favor. 

No Congress has paid any of these claims during the last 20 
years, notwithstanding the court has reported favorably on them. 
Congress has continually declined to do so, and has several times 
positively refused to do so. 

President Cleveland vetoed them in 1896 and thus became the 
third President to veto them. In that instance, as in both the 
eee ones, Congress refused to pay them over the President's 
ve 


After these careful, well-informed, conscientious statesmen of 
the first and second generations after these transactions occurred, 
and their successors for many decades, have either declined to 
recognize such an obligation or have rebuked the assertion of it, 
what right have we to say that they were indifferent or ignorant 
or disregardful of the obligations of the Nation and the rights of 
its citizens? 

On four occasions between 1885 and 1905 at or near the close of 
Sessions, usually in the dying hours of an expiring Congress, the 
Senate has succeeded in getting provisions for the payment of 
such of these claims as had then been reported into appropria- 
tion bills, usually through conference reports. These cover about 
20 years after the limited reference to the Court of Claims. The 
first was passed on March 8, 1891; the second, March 1, 1899; the 
third, May 20, 1902; and the fourth, March 3, 1905. 

The act of reference required that all claims be filed within two 
years, but it fixed no limitations of time within which evidence 
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could be offered or report made. These appropriation bills, added 
by the Senate through conference reports and adopted by the 
House, as stated, covered all cases reported up to that time, so 
far as I can ascertain. and every claimant had then had 20 years 
after the limited reference within which to prove his claim. That 
was ample time for them to make proof if the facts existed, but 
another 20 years have come and gone and they are still scraping 
up support for their claims. 

If they are all ever settled the last of them will be trailing 
with troops of German spoliation claims and others like them. 
Like pension claims for the War of 1812 still being paid, they 
hang on forever. Lobbyists promoting the German spoliation 
claims will be around Congress when we have all been 
in our graves 100 years, if the Nation still stands, which God grant. 

Time itself should be treated as having settled the controversy 
as to the payment of these claims. Mr. Bayard, Secretary of 
State, is quoted in John Bassett Moore's work on International 
Law as saying: 

“It must be remembered that statutes of limitations are simply 
formal expressions of a great principle of peace which is at the 
foundation not only of our own Government but all other systems 
of civilized jurisprudence. It is good for society that there should 
come a period when litigation to assert alleged rights should cease, 
and this principle, which thus limits litigation when wrongs are 
old and evidence faded, is as essential to the administration of 
justice as is the principle that sustains litigation when wrongs are 
recent and evidence fresh. (Vol. 6, p. 1005.)” 

Mr. Moore further quotes one of the commissioners passing on 
Venezuela claims as saying: 

“Great lapse of time is known to produce certain inevitable 
results, among which are the destruction or the obscuration of 
evidence, by which the equality of the parties is disturbed or 
destroyed, and as a consequence renders the accomplishment of 
exact or even approximate justice impossible. Time itself is an 
a 2898 statute of repose. (Moore’s International Law, vol. 6, 
p. i * 

The discussion of these claims presents a striking example of 
the mass of tradition, misunderstanding, fiction, and falsehood 
which self-interest can create and the amount of truth which can 
be lost in the thickening haze which surrounds transactions as 
they recede into the distant past. 

In the Senate hearings on these claims of March 20, 1924 (p. 10), 
Mr, Scattergood, representing one of the big insurance companies 
interested, said: 

. “Mr. Scatrercoop. There has never been an adverse report, or 
even a minority report, made on the subject of the French spolia- 
tion claims since their reference to the Court of Claims on the 
facts and law.” 

On February 18 and 19, 1911, an adverse report on claims of this 
class, probably some of these claims, was made by the House com- 
mittee to the House while Mr. Scattergood was in Washington 
looking after them. Indeed. he was sitting in the gallery while 
this adverse report was under a continued discussion for two or 
three days, as shown by the ConcressionaL Recorp of February 19, 
1911 (p. 2886), from which I read: 

“Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that he [Mr. Scattergood] is sitting in the gallery, and 
has been sitting there for the past week. 

Mr. Krrcutn. He ought to sit there. He is interested, and ought 
to stay there and see that the House looks after his company's 
interest * .“ 

As I understand it, this is the Mr. Scattergood who has written 
a history of these French spoliation claims from which men fre- 
quently quote as authority. 

Statements that the United States had collected money for 
these claimants and withheld it from them, and that it assumed 
them and had refused to keep its obligation, would not have been 
made but for the confusion, tradition, fading memories, and ob- 
scuring records of men. Under such conditions tradition and 
fiction accumulate, and the facts are forgotten, confused, and 
obscured 


The principle recognized in statutes of limitation and systems 
of equity is not based alone on the neglect of litigants. 

It recognizes the existence of just such situations as we have 
here, in which controversies, parties, opportunities, and tribunals 
have existed for successive generations, carrying the responsibility 
of adjudications which could have been made by them and can 
not be made by men of remote generations. 

If we did not have our present imperfect information indicating 
that no injustice has been done; if we did not know, as we do, that 
capable, conscientious, courageous men adminis our Govern- 
ment had declined to recognize any obligation of payment, sound 
policy would require that, after a century and a quarter, we pre- 
sume that the claimants were able to present their cases, that 
capable men considered them, and that the refusal to recognize 
them was justified. 

In vetoing an appropriation of public lands to pay these claims 
in 1846, 80 years nearer the time and transactions in which they 
originated, President Polk said: 

“TI can perceive no legal or equitable ground on which this 
appropriation can rest.” 

President Pierce looked into them with care from a viewpoint 
75 years nearer than ours. He found that the United States not 
only did not agree to waive these claims, but that— 7 

“The zeal and intelligence with which the claims of our citizens 
against France were prosecuted appear in the diplomatic cor- 
F of the three years next succeeding the convention of 
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President Pierce further said: 

“It has been gratifying to me, in tracing the history of these 
claims, to find that ample evidence exists to refute an accusation 
which would impeach the purity, the justice, and the magna- 
nimity of the illustrious men who guided and controlled the early 
destinies of the Republic.” 

Many of these are underwriter and insurance company claims. 
The underwriters and insurers knew the times and conditions 
under which they fixed and collected premiums to cover the risks 
of losses which they deliberately assumed. 

The high premiums paid proved that they knew of these risks. 
If they did not know of the danger, they have no right to ask 
us to grant them gratuities out of the Public Treasury to com- 
pensate for their failure to use good sense in business. They 
fixed and collected premiums to cover the risk, plus overhead 
charges, plus a profit. Therefore they had no loss except such as 
they deliberately took the risk of suffering for the sake of the 
profit promised. If they did not collect such premiums, their 
loss resulted from their own folly. 

President Cleveland, in vetoing an appropriation for claims of 
this class in 1896, among many other conclusive reasons given, 
presented this one, saying: 

“In the long list of beneficiaries who are provided for in the 
bill now before me on account of these claims, 152 represent the 
owners of ships and their cargoes and 186 those who lost as 
insurers of such vessels or cargoes 

“Those insurers, by the terms of their policies, undertook and 

‘to bear and take upon themselves all risks and perils of 
the seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, rovers, thieves, jettison, let- 
ters of mart.and countermart, surprisals, at sea, arrests, 
restraints, and detainments of all kings, princes, or people of what 
nation, condition, or quality whatsoever.’ ” 

The premiums received on these policies were large, and the 
losses were precisely those within the contemplation of the in- 
surers. It is well known that the business of insurance is entered 
upon with the expectation that the premiums received will pay 
all losses and yield a profit to the insurance in addition; and 
yet, without any showing that the business did not result in a 
profit to these insurance claimants, it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment shall indemnify them against the precise risks they 
undertook, notwithstanding the fact that the money appro- 
priated is not to be paid except by way of gratuity—payments 
as of grace and not of right.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States having by a unani- 
` mous opinion held that appropriations for these claims were 
mere gratuities not based on any claim of right, it is idle to talk 
of “subrogation.” Subrogation is the placing of one where he is 
vested with rights of another, but the Supreme Court has held 
that these claims are based on no right. The remote assignees 
or other successors of the original claimants, while asking the 
Government to waive all legal rights and grant them mere gratu- 
ities not based on right, inconsistently try to invoke a strained 
and unnatural construction of subrogation notwithstanding there 
are no rights to which they can be substituted. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons and for others which time will 
not permit me to state I protest against the payment of these 
claims. They amount to many millions of dollars. The end of 
them and their kind is not in sight. Others like them growing 
out of other transactions, and especially those out of the spolia- 
tions committed by Germany, can and probably will be presented 
hereafter with more plausible support than these have. [Applause.] 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, AND KANSAS CATTLE-TICK CLAIMS 

Mr. BOX. Beginning with the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
there have been pending before your Committee on Claims 
bills looking to the payment of large amounts as damages 
alleged to have resulted to cattle and pasture owners be- 
cause of cattle ticks and the so-called tick fever, said to 
have crossed the livestock quarantine lines because of im- 
proper disinfection and faulty inspection at the quarantine 
line. The first of those bills proposed a direct appropria- 
tion for the payment of such claims, estimated in the com- 
mittee report as amounting to $245,258.12. Several mem- 
bers of the committee, including Hon. CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
who afterwards became its chairman, and myself, the rank- 
ing minority Member, reporting dissenting minority views, 
presenting, in my judgment, controlling reasons why that 
claim and similar ones should not be paid by Congress. 

I ask that that statement made by a minority of the com- 
mittee may be included in my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MINORITY REPORT 


This bill should not pass, because the damages claimed are not 
itemized and because it is not satisfactorily shown that all the 
damages to be paid resulted proximately from the alleged wrong. 
In view of the many outbreaks of such pests as fever ticks and the 
difficulty and uncertainty involved in tracing the source of the 
infestation, it is plain that there will be great difficulty in tracing 
such damages as are claimed here to their source and serious 
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risk of fraud and imposition upon the Government should the 
policy of paying demands of this class be now established. 

But the bill presents squarely the question whether the United 
States Government is to be held liable as a guarantor or insurer 
against damages or loss resulting from imperfections in the meas- 
ures it takes to eradicate diseases and pests which it seeks to 
stamp out or against which it seeks to protect the people by in- 
spection, quarantine, and other protective measures. 

In other words, the question is whether, after the taxpayers 
have contributed vast sums for more or less successful measures 
of eradication and protection, they must because of such ex- 
pensive and beneficial measures and because of imperfections 
sometimes existing therein be held to pay untold sums as dam- 
ages because such measures fail in some instances and loss 
results. 

The bill recites that damages are to be paid because of “ negli- 
gence of veterinary inspectors” and “their failure to properly 
dip” the cattle alleged to have carried the infestation across 
the quarantine line into Kansas, causing the damages claimed. 
The majority report states that the damages were “sustained by 
them through the negligence of the veterinary inspectors em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, in their failure to properly dip 48 head of Texas cattle 
that were shipped from the Fort Worth stockyards * * * to 
Kansas, where they infected the native Kansas cattle with Texas 
fever tick.” 

If the grounds on which these claims are to be paid be en- 
larged by further statement and argument so that they will in- 
clude the facts that the people of communities and States north 
of the quarantine line relied upon the Government’s dipping 
and inspection, and because of such reliance failed to adopt 
measures of their own, we will have the most liberal possible state- 
ment of the grounds on which the claims can be based. Still 
we will have no more than have doubtless existed in a great 
many such cases heretofore and no more than will exist in innu- 
merable cases involving staggering amounts of money hereafter. 

The Government tries to eradicate hog cholera, scabies in sheep, 
glanders in horses, and great numbers of other diseases. Suppose 
the dipping or other treatment under its inspection fails occa- 
sionally, is the Government to make good all the losses resulting 
where men relied on its protective measures and were disappointed 
therein? 

The Government inspects meat and foods and places its stamp 
upon the food showing that it has been passed by the Government 
as safe for human beings to eat. Suppose an inspector is negli- 
gent, or other fault in the inspection or certification develops, is 
the Government liable for illness, suffering, financial loss, and 
death resulting from an error or ee eee or imperfection in its 
handling of these protective measures? 

The State and National Governments seek to protect their peo- 
ple against contagious diseases, such as typhus and cholera. Do 
they insure that their health inspectors and quarantine regula- 
tions will be faultless, and that diseases which can be kept out will 
always be excluded? Will citizens who rely on these protective 
measures have a claim against their Government for compensation 
for financial loss, resulting from disease, disability, and death 
proximately caused by the failure of their inspection and quar- 
antine measures and their admission of vessels, freight cargoes, 
and passengers passed as safe, but afterwards found to have carried 
disease germs? 

We believe the Government has done its full duty when it helps 
to guard against and eradicate such infections and that it does 
not guarantee or insure the results of its efforts. 

There is no moral or legal ground for this claim. There is no 
end to the trouble and expense in which it will involve the Federal 
Government if the policy involved is adopted. 


HENRY B. STEAGALL, 


JoHN C. Box. 


Mr. BOX. As foreseen by some of us, the reporting of 
that bill, even by a divided vote of the committee and the 
inclusion of a rider attached to an appropriation bill at 
the other end of the Capitol which resulted in the payment 
of those claims, brought forth a more abundant crop of such 
demands. The amount sought to be recovered by such de- 
mands now far surpasses the original claims on this account 
and is capable of indefinite increase. The number of similar 
claims which can be worked up has scarcely any limit. 
Such an increase of these demands is practically assured, if 
liability on them is recognized or if the Government waives 
the soyereign immunity necessary to its maintenance of its 
numerous quarantines for the protection of plants, timber, 
crops of many kinds, livestock, and human life. To have the 
Government waive its sovereign immunity from suit and 
liability on demands for damages arising out of the opera- 
tions of its quarantine laws is necessary to anything but a 
useless and hypocritical reference of these demands to the 
courts. Such a waiver of immunity from suit and liability 
will make such quarantines so very expensive and hazardous 
as to discourage and often prevent them. 
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The reference of these claims to the courts as has been 
later proposed will mean nothing but mockery to the claim- 
ants, unless the Government shall also strip itself of part 
of the sovereignty essential to the very existence of govern- 
ment, by agreeing that, as to such quarantine measures, it 
Shall be shorn of an immunity necessary to the perform- 
ance of this one of the functions of government. 

As illustrating the necessity for the preservation of its 
sovereign immunity from suit and liability arising out of 
some of these necessary activities, I remind you of the fact 
that governments rarely, if ever, permit themselves to be 
sued or waive their immunity from liability on claims 
against them for damages arising from criminal prosecu- 
tion instituted and conducted by its agents, such as prose- 
cuting officers, grand juries, and courts. 

The enforcement of penal laws enacted to preserve the 
peace and protect life and property would be seriously em- 
barrassed if the State or Nation renounced its sovereign im- 
munity from suit and liability at the instance of every man 
who could convince a jury or file a lot of ex parte affidavits 
with the State legislature or the Congress, showing that he 
had been wrongfully prosecuted and that he had been dam- 
aged thereby. Individuals and others who maliciously mis- 
lead officials of the State into instituting such proceedings 
ean be held liable but governments can not recognize such 
liability without bringing upon themselves serious embar- 
rassment of their efforts to protect the peace of communities 
and the lives and the property of their people. 

Much the same proposition is involved in these efforts to 
induce Congress to waive the immunity of the Government 
from both suit and liability on claims arising out of the en- 
forcement of quarantine laws, enacted and executed at great 
expense for the protection of plant life, the livestock inter- 
ests, and the health and lives of the people. 

The Government must conduct such activities in the light 
of imperfect knowledge as to the situation of individuals, as 
to the need of such measures in particular instances, and as 
to the best methods available to its purposes. With the im- 
perfect knowledge available to-day, it may be doing its best. 
In the light of advancement made to-morrow, what it did 
to-day may to-morrow be made to appear inadequate, or 
even affirmatively wrong. With the inadequate methods of 
ascertaining the facts in connection with claims and of mak- 
ing sound declarations on them advailable to Congress, a 
conclusion adverse to the Government is easily obtained. 
But if our methods of gathering and presenting the facts 
and reaching conclusions were adequate, it is not fair to the 
Treasury, because what was done a few years ago may now, 
in the light of new knowledge and progress, be found to have 
been faulty. That very element is now in some of these 
claims. 

As a further development of the views of myself and sey- 
eral other members of the committee on these questions, I 
present and, with the permission of the House, insert as a 
part of these remarks a statement made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Cocuran], our former colleague the 
lamented Hon. L. J. Steele, now deceased, Hon. A. L. Bul- 
winkle, formerly a Member of this House and of this com- 
mittee, and myself in connection with the committee’s re- 
port on S. 620, Report No. 1362, Seventieth Congress, first 
session, which dealt with one of these claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS 


This statement expresses the views of the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Claims and the 
finding of a majority of the subcommittee to which S. 620, for 
the relief of Russell & Tucker et al., and H. R. 4083, for the relief 
of Porter Bros. & Biffle et al., were referred for consideration and 
report to the whole committee. That subcommittee held full 
hearings and gave careful consideration to the evidence and every 
phase of the questions involved. Some of the other members 
joining herein have given special consideration to similar claims 
heretofore considered by the committee. All who join herein do 
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so after careful deliberation and because they regard the questions 
involved as of much greater importance than even the expenditure 
of the large amounts which are ultimately contemplated. 

In our view a very important question of public policy is in- 
volved. 

The majority report was evidently written by one who was not 
present at the meeting of the committee and did not know what 
action the committee took or the basis of such action as it did 
take. The statement in the majority report as to why certain 
amendments were not adopted demonstrates that. So hasty was 
the consideration given by most of the membership present that 
amendments recommended by the department and by the at- 
torneys for the claimants were neither rejected nor adopted. Sev- 
eral members of the committee favoring the bills in a general way 
desired amendments not considered or disposed of, though it is 
now understood that some of them desire to offer amendments on 
the floor. 

In the haste and confusion of committee action upon S. 620 and 
H. R. 4083 there was uncertainty as to whether both were ordered 
reported, or whether either of them was ordered reported; and if 
one was or both were ordered reported, whether amendments re- 
ferred to were to be made in committee or offered in the House. 
These questions as to what had been the action of the committee 
had to be settled at a subsequent meeting of the committee, which 
made an effort to end the confusion by construing the majority's 
former action as ordering both bills reported without amendment. 
Though that seemed to have been the fairest guess at the import 
of the former action of the majority, it was not clear. These 
facts are stated because of statements made in the majority report 
and in order that the House may know how seriously it should 
take the majority report. 

Our colleague, Mr. HUDSPETH, who was a member of the sub- 
committee to which these bills were referred and gave them close 
attention, strongly favored them and was present at the first con- 
sideration of the bills by the whole committee, but had to hurry 
from the committee room because of illness and has been in the 
hospital almost constantly since, up to the writing of this report. 
Justice to him requires this statement. 

None of the members of your committee joining in this state- 
ment have ever supported any bill serving as a precedent for these 
measures. The authorization of the proceeding, called a suit, in 
the case of J. B. Glanville et al. was made possible against the 
opposition of several active members of the House Claims Commit- 
tee as then organized, some of whom join herein, by its being 
added in the Senate as a rider on an appropriation bill during the 
night of the last 24 hours of the Congress then existing, and 
enacted under conditions which denied it discussion or considera- 
tion or amendment by the House. The suit brought under that 
act was brought in one of the United States district courts in the 
State where most of the claimants lived, to which no defense was 
interposed by the Department of Justice. It is believed that a 
bona fide defense would have prevented a recovery in that 
so-called suit. 

Instead of being regarded as a precedent for such action as Is 
now proposed, it should be heeded as a warning against gross im- 
position upon the Government of the United States. 

In our judgment neither group of these claimants has made 
such a showing of a probability that they suffered loss through 
any fault on the part of the Government of the United States, or 
its agents, as would justify a reference of even that question to 
the courts for adjudication. We confidently insist upon this 
proposition. But our chief purpose is to call the attention of the 
House to the larger question of public policy involved in permit- 
ting suit against the United States for damages alleged to have 
resulted from imperfection in its cattle quarantine measures. 

The chairman of the subcommittee to which these bills were 
referred, on February 6, 1928, addressed a letter of inquiry to the 
Hon. William Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, relative to these 
bills, and on February 17, 1928, received a reply thereto, both of 
which letters will be found toward the end of this report. We 
quote from certain inquiries made in that letter and the replies 
thereto, for the purpose of presenting this question: 

Question No. 9: “I consider the quarantine system, conducted 
for the protection of cattle and other livestock, as consisting of 
(1) the detention at the quarantine points; (2) their dipping or 
disinfection; (3) their inspection thereafter; and (4) the issuance 
of the certificate showing that they are tick free and releasing 
them. Of course the system has other parts also.” 

Department's reply to question No. 9; This is not a question 
but rather a statement of the steps in the procedure required to 
be followed before cattle are permitted to be moved interstate 
from quarantined areas. The statement appears to be quite 
accurate.” f 

Question No. 10: “ Quarantine measures conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, and probably those conducted by the State 
governments, for the protection of livestock and human be 
consist mainiy of these essentials: If the Public Health Service 
of the State or Nation guards against infection by immigrants 
or passengers from typhus, cholera, smallpox, or other disease- 
infected territory, does it not first detain them, afterwards often 
disinfect them, thereafter inspect them, and thereafter release 
them, giving a certificate showing them to be free from diseases 
before they are admitted into disease-free territory?“ 

Department’s reply to question No. 10: “ The department under- 
stands that the procedure which the Public Health Service follows 
to guard against the spread of infection of certain diseases by 
immigrants is such as you have outlined.” 
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Question No. 11: “If the Government treats itself as liable for 
damages to livestock arising from a faulty omission or act in any 
one or more of the foregoing processes, what sound reason will 
prevent it from holding itself liable to persons injured as a result 
of imperfections in its quarantine measures for the protection of 
the health of persons?” 

Department’s reply to question No, 11: “If liability must be ad- 
mitted in one case it must be admitted in the other; but to 
admit it in either case is to misconstrue the entire purpose of 
the Federal quarantine measures. The disinfection prescribed by 
Government agencies is not the inducement either for the ship- 
ment of cattle or for the entry of the immigrant. It is the cattle 
owner and his consignee who desire the shipment of cattle as it is 
the immigrant who wants to enter, but, before they can do the 
thing they want to do, they are required to take certain steps, 
and, naturally, it is the Government that supervises the entire 
process and sees to it that the requirements are carried out. It 
believes that its prescribed methods are as efficacious as possible 
under all the circumstances and is therefore willing to let the 
cattle move or the immigrant enter if its regulations are obeyed. 
It is in no sense an insurer of the efficacy of its methods in either 
case so as to assume liability for loss if, in spite of its best efforts 
to see that the required disinfection is given, some diseases get 
through; it could not do this so long as human agencies must be 
depended on to carry out the disinfection measures, although ex- 
perience has shown, with reference to cattle, that adherence 
thereto has been practically always efficacious, for the number of 
known exceptions is practically negligible out of the many, many 
thousands of shipments.” 

Question No. 12: “ The United States is, of course, carrying on a 
great number of quarantine and other protective measures in 
efforts to protect plants and animals from infectious diseases. If 
it becomes liable in damages for an occasional imperfection or act 
of positive negligence in such protective measures, will it not 
enormously increase the total amount of its expenditures on ac- 
count of such efforts to protect plant and animal life?” 

Department's reply to question No. 12: “The answer to this 
question is something like that given to question No. 11. The 
inspection and fumigation required to be given certain plants and 
plant products before they are allowed to move interstate from 
quarantined areas is not the inducement for the movement of 
such articles. On the contrary, it is merely that the shipper is 

tted to do that which he wants to do when he has submitted 
his property to such treatment as the Government believes to be 
efficacious in removing the supposed or known danger. The Gov- 
ernment does not and should not be held to insure either the 
shipper or consignee against loss if, in spite of the prescribed 
disinfection, disease does occasionally get through.” 

These bills present squarely the question whether the United 
States Government is to be held liable as a guarantor or insurer 
against damages or loss resulting from imperfections in the meas- 
ures it takes to eradicate diseases and pests which it seeks to 
stamp out, or against which it seeks to protect the people by 
inspection, quarantine, and other protective measures. 

The Government tries to eradicate hog cholera, scabies in sheep, 
glanders in horses, and great numbers of other diseases. Sup- 
pose the dipping or other treatment under its inspection fails 
occasionally, is the Government to make good all the losses re- 
sulting where men relied on its protective measures and were 
disappointed therein? 

The Government inspects meat and foods and places its stamp 
upon the food showing that it has been passed by the Government 
as safe for human beings to eat. Suppose an inspector is negli- 
gent, or other fault in the inspection or certification develops, is 
the Government liable for illness, suffering, financial loss, and 
death resulting from an error or negligence or imperfection in its 
handling of these protective measures? 

The State and National Governments seek to protect their people 
against contagious diseases, such as typhus and cholera. Do they 
insure that their health inspectors and quarantine regulations will 
be faultiess, and that diseases which it seeks to keep out will 
always be excluded? Will citizens who rely on these protective 
measures have a claim against their Government for compensation 
for financial loss resulting from disease, disability, and death 
proximately caused by the failure of its inspection and quarantine 
measures and its admission of vessels, freight cargoes, and passen- 
gers passed as safe, but afterward found to have carried disease 
germs? 

We believe the Government has done its full duty when it helps 
to guard against and eradicate such infections, and that it does 
not guarantee or insure the results of its efforts. 

Evidence before the subcommittee which investigated these 
claims for the whole committee showed that Texas and other 
States maintain quarantines applying to intrastate movements of 
livestock for protection against tick fever and other communicable 
diseases, and that such diseases sometimes break out on the sup- 
posedly disease-free territory from such causes as alleged here, but 
no witness knew, and none of us have ever heard, of a State being 
sued or held liable or paying a claim for d: in such cases. 

But an effort is being made to have the United States pay a 
demand which no State has been induced to wrong itself by 
recognizing. 

The State of Texas has great livestock and agricultural interests 
menaced by plant and animal diseases which the United States is 
spending vast sums to check or eradicate. Prominent among these 
protective measures are quarantines and kindred action 

plant ciseases and the foot-and-mouth disease and tick 


fever among cattle. The long Texas-Mexican frontiers are often 
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quarantined or guarded to keep out such diseases of plants and 
animals from Mexico. The cotton boll weevil and the pink boll- 
worm are both believed to have entered Texas and the South by 
crossing the Mexican frontier. The State often establishes great 
areas, called “noncotton zones,” the boundaries of which are 
guarded to prevent the spread of the pink bollworm, which threat- 
ens to do measured by millions or billions of dollars. The 
participation of the United States in these protective measures 
costs it hundreds of thousands, even millions, of dollars annually. 
It is not humanly possible that all the men and measures used in 
these protective efforts will be 100 per cent perfect. 

The policy which such bills as these will inaugurate will make 
the United States virtually the insurer of the 100 per cent 
effectiveness of these already expensive but beneficent and help- 
ful measures. Under such an absurd theory as that on which 
these bills are proposed, because the United States has voluntarily 
undertaken to help protect the people against the ravages of such 
diseases it will be in vast sums in cases where its meas- 
ures, which often have to be developed by experiments, fail to 
stop the progress of every infection and infestation at the border 
of the quarantined territory. But if it should do nothing to help 
such a situation, no one would have a claim against it. Where 
it does try to help, the theory urged in support of these bills 
would make it liable as an insurer. 

Enlightened self-interest should prompt all who represent these 
great interests to uphold the hands of the Government in them. 
This is an effort to coin alleged imperfections in the Government's 
protective efforts into profit for the claimants. Certainly the 
Congress will not establish such a system. Certainly the executive 
departments which have duties to perform in connection with 
them and with such propositions as this will do their utmost to 
prevent the inauguration of such a system. 

If such a system is established, the Federal Government will 
have to curtail its laudable, helpful efforts or prepare to burden 
its taxpayers with the payment of enormous amounts on such 
impossible demands as these. 

Some of us pointed out in connection with the Glanville claims 
that they would be but the beginning of the presentation of such 
demands. Those claims never would have gone through in the 
regular and proper way, under regular reports from this committee 
and considerate action by the House, but they were put through 
Congress in the manner stated above. Amendments prepared by 
members of the Claims Committee, designed to protect the Gov- 
ernment by requiring that the suits be litigated in the Court of 
Claims, that the Department of Justice defend against the suits, 
and that the court consider every defense available to the Govern- 
meni, 8 presented or oe es were all denied even considera- 

n. e claims were rushed thro the court upon parte 
presentation. - 3 

These claims are some of the results. Your committee has on 
its calendar other claim bills essentially like these. All of which 
is but the beginning of the presentation of demands based upon 
ae e principle. À 

nder a precedent which Congress is now be asked to estab- 
lish claims for damages done by cattle ticks, K foot-and-mouth 
disease, cotton boll weevil, pink bollworm, and infectious diseases 
from which men suffer and against which the Government seeks 
to give protection, will be brought forward for decades and gen- 
erations yet to come. 

We recommend that these bills do not pass. 


CHARLES L. UNDERHILL. 
THomas C. COCHRAN. 
L. J. STEELE. 

A. L. BULWINKLE. 
JoRN C. Box. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES FOR LOSSES AND DAMAGES CAUSED 
BY RAILWAYS WHILE OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT DURING THE 
WORLD WAR 


Mr. BOX. Claims of this class pending and sure to be 
urged hereafter call for a larger amount and probably in- 
volve more difficulty and danger to the Treasury than any 
single group of claims presented throughout the history of 
the Republic up to this time. Those present and those who 
may read these remarks are invited to give attention to some 
suggestions in connection with them. 

Nearly all of the vast mileage and activities of the railway 
systems of the United States were taken into possession and 
operated by the Government of the United States during a 
great portion of our participation in the World War, and 
were finally returned to the possession of their owners by 
the Government under the act of February 28, 1920. Every 
considerable unit of these many railroad systems, both be- 
fore and since that period, has been compelled to maintain 
large claims organizations and many able attorneys to 
handle the numerous claims constantly arising against each 
of them. When one considers the total amount of claims 
accruing against them all during any considerable period, 
he is impressed by its magnitude. 

The number of such claims arising against them during 
the period of Government operation and which has been 
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presented to Congress for payment out of the Treasury of 
the United States is great, and their amount already runs 
into many millions. If it is determined by Congress that the 
Government should now make settlement of them out of its 
Treasury, their total amount will be very great, and the 
difficulty of assembling the facts pertaining to them and 
making fair declarations upon any rule laid down or at hap- 
hazard will be beyond the capacities of any committee or 
facilities of the two Houses of Congress. The number of 
these claims involved in measures now pending is probably 
something above 8,000, and the amount of them probably 
approaches $20,000,000. If they are paid, the last one will 
not be paid for many years, and the total amount of them 
can not be forecasted. 

When Congress enacted the law under which these carriers 
were returned to their owners sections 206 and 210 of that 
act provided for settlement of all such claims as were prop- 
erly presented to the courts or otherwise and regularly 
ascertained in the ample time and manner therein provided. 
Payment was to be made out of the $300,000,000 revolving 
fund appropriated by section 210 of that act. 

Members of your Committee on Claims have found that 
the Government was in a position like that of a lessee of the 
property of the carriers, and that since the return of these 
properties to the owners such claims as these and many 
others were to be paid out of the funds provided by the Gov- 
ernment and designated for that purpose, with no prospect 
for reimbursement to the Government for any payments to 
be made in any other manner. 

At the threshold of the consideration of this one class of 
claims as demands against the United States is met the 
question whether the act returning these properties made 
fair and adequate provision for payment of demands arising 
from their operation. Was sufficient time allowed for the 
presentation and adjudication for such demands? Was the 
direction as to the tribunals to which they were presented 
fair? Were adequate funds provided for the payment of 
all claims thus allowed? 

At this point I ask permission that the Clerk may read 
subdivisions (a) and (e) of section 206, and subdivision (e) 
of section 210 of the act of February 28, 1920, authorizing 
the return of the transportation properties to their owners. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 206. (a) Actions at law, suits in equity, and proceedings in 
admiralty, based on causes of action arising out of the possession, 
use, or operation by the President of the railroad or system of 
transportation of any carrier (under the provisions of the Federal 
control act, or the act of August 29, 1916) of such character as 
prior to Federal control could have been brought against such 
carrier, may, after the termination of Federal control, be brought 
against any agent designated by the President for such purpose, 
which agent shall be designated by the President within 30 days 
after the passage of this act. Such actions, suits, or proceedings 
may, within the periods of limitation now prescribed by State 
or Federal statutes, but not later than two years from the date 
of the passage of this act, be brought in any court which but 
for Federal control would have had jurisdiction of the cause of 
action had it arisen against such carrier. 

* * * 0 * . 

(e) Final judgments, decrees, and awards in actions, suits, pro- 
ceedings, or reparation claims of the character above described 
rendered against the agent designated by the President under 
subdivision (a) shall be promptly paid out of the revolving fund 
created by section 210. 

* * . > . . . 

Sec. 210. * * * 

(e) There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $300,000,000, which 
shall be used as a revolving fund for the purpose of making the 
loans provided for in this section, and for paying the judgments, 
decrees, and awards referred to in subdivision (e) of section 206. 


Mr. BOX. Subdivision (a) of section 206, just quoted, 
allows claimants to go into any court or tribunal which 
would have had jurisdiction of the demand against the car- 
rier had there been no Federal operation. This included 
both the State and Federal courts. Every tribunal open to 
claimants before or after Government operation was held 
open for the presentation of these demands. 

Under subdivision (a) just quoted any cause of action 
then existing or thereafter arising could be brought at any 
time allowed by the periods of limitation by State and Fed- 
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eral statutes, provided it was not later than two years after 
the passage of the act. The Minnesota fire claim now being 
pressed had arisen before the passage of that act and many 
of them were before the courts when it passed. Many others 
were filed later. 

On February 22, 1922, about two years later, subdivision (a) - 
of section 206 was reenacted and brought forward with a 
provision that such suit must be brought within two years 
thereafter. Certainly no one can plausibly contend that the 
Government did not give claimants ample time within which 
to present such demands. 

Subdivision (e) of section 206 provided that judgments, 
decrees, and awards and reparation claims of the class de- 
scribed should be promptly paid out of the revolving fund 
provided in that act. Subdivision (e) was reenacted in the 
act of February 22, 1922, and carried forward, making the 
provision permanent. 

Subdivision (e) of section 210 appropriated $300,000,000 
as a revolving fund for the purposes of the act, and specifi- 
cally recited that it was provided for the further purpose of 
paying “ judgments,” “ decrees,” and “awards” referred to 
in subdivision (e) of section 206 above quoted. 

No claim that the $300,000,000 was insufficient to pay such 
demands has been heard by the committee. Certainly, then, 
there can be no contention that the Government did not 
provide abundantly for the consideration and determination 
of these claims. Neither can it be contended that ample 
time for their ascertainment was not allowed. Nor is it 
possible to insist that ample funds were not provided for 
the purpose. 

Under these facts what ground have claimants for any 
just complaint against the provisions which the Government 
made for their protection? It is said that the claims were 
very numerous, hardly allowing time for their adjudication, 
but the law required only that they be filed within due 
time. If the greatness of the number of the claims re- 
quired additional tribunals, it was the duty and the right of 
the State to provide them, and the record shows that this 
was known and considered by the parties, their attorneys, 
and the State of Minnesota. The time allowed would have 
been ample to permit an adjudication of them all. It is 
said that the claimants were victims of a great calamity 
and were needy. 

Many of the tens of thousands of demands arising against 
these carriers in all the States were poor and needy. The 
demands from all the States arising during that period are 
and will be presented by crippled laborers and widows and 
orphan children, who have lost their breadwinners through 
the alleged faults of the carriers. That is true of some of 
these fire claims, but it is not peculiar to them. The claim- 
ants were represented by counsel willing and able to urge 
their demands and to advise as to the methods of handling 
them. Those in this particular group were all, or nearly all, 
adjusted by a compromise settlement under which the 
claimants received in cash 40 to 50 per cent of the face of 
their claims as established and recognized, in return for 
which they gave full acquittances to the carriers and the 
Government, releasing them from all further demands. 

It is said that the condition of the claimants, the num- 
ber of the demands, the situation in that State, and the 
handling of the business by the Railroad Administration 
had the effect of coercing the claimants into an unjust 
settlement, against which relief is sought here. The claim- 
ants or their attorneys knew that the courts were open 
to them; that ample time was allowed for the litigation of 
their claims; that their State would, if necessary, provide 
additional tribunals for their adjudication, and that the 
Government had provided abundant funds for the payment 
of all just demands. 

If they compromised their claims by accepting less than 
was justly due, they did no more than can be claimed in 
behalf of virtually every demand which was adjusted during 
railroad operation or subsequently, under the provisions of 
sections 206 and 210 of the act. 

But let us consider some of the facts bearing on the 
question whether there are any strong equitable considera- 
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tions urging the reopening of this particular group of 
claims. In addition to some fires shown to have been 
started by the carriers, it was affirmatively shown and found 
by the supreme court of that State that there were about 
100 independent fires started by parties other than the 
-railways. All of these fires, some of them started by car- 
riers and the 100 set by other parties, spread and blended, 
so that nobody could segregate the damages done by the 
wrong of the carriers from that done by the negligence of 
other parties. The courts of that State charged the juries 
that if the fires started by the carriers blended as a sub- 
stantial contributing element in the great fire caused by 
all of the parties the railways should be held liable for it 
all, and verdicts and judgments were rendered on those 
charges and sustained by the supreme court of that State, 
whose action in sustaining these instructions seems to have 
been in harmony with sound principles of law. But if these 
claims get consideration here, their status will be based 
upon an appeal to equitable grounds. As a matter of law 
these parties have gotten an adjustment and executed 
releases. 

Moreover, the Government had done its full duty in mak- 
ing provision for their ascertainment and payment, and any 
effort to reopen the demands can be supported, if at all, only 
by an equitable appeal. But when we come to consider 
purely equitable considerations, is it equitable that the Gov- 
ernment which started only a part of the fires should pay 
all of the damages caused by all of them? If these parties 
appeal to legal considerations, they have no standing. If 
they appeal to equitable considerations, how can they main- 
tain that the Government, which contributed as one of many 
parties to their injuries, should be forced to pay for them 
all? Even if the settlement which they chose to accept com- 
pensated for less than their total loss, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that they have received from the Government pay 
for more damage than the Government caused. 

Moreover, when Congress is asked to reopen any of these 
claims for further consideration and payment, it should be 
remembered that there are many others pending before the 
committee and thousands of others not yet presented which 
can be urged on exactly the same ground. The Minnesota 
claims, when all presented, will, in my judgment, amount to 
from $17,000,000 to $25,000,000. The aggregate of all such 
claims is not capable of ascertainment now, but the Minne- 
sota claims constitute only a part of the vast numbers and 
amounts of the demands which will have to be recognized 
if the question is reopened. 

There is, in the judgment of this member of your commit- 
tee, a probability that many claims growing out of these 
fires not yet included in any bill will be brought forward 
and their payment urged. Almost certainly great numbers 
of claims originating against all of our transportation sys- 
tems during the period of Government operation will come 
from every section of the country demanding payment if 
Congress reopens the settlement provided for in the act of 
1920 and the amendments thereto. 

If any of these are now paid, a precedent will be set which 
will prepare the way for many such claims of all classes 
which were compromised or went wholly unpaid. Many 
such are known. 

It is hoped that no one will even suspicion that the mem- 
ber of the Claims Committee now attempting to present this 
question to the House is moved by any political motives. 
The first of the demands of this class which came to the 
attention of your humble servant as a member of this com- 
mittee was presented by his loved and lamented friend and 
honored and departed colleague, Hon. W. A. Oldfield. A 
claimant in the State of Arkansas had recovered a judgment 
for approximately the sum of $25,000, which our departed 
colleague, in the performance of his duty to this constituent, 
presented by a bill referred to the Claims Committee and 
by that committee referred to the gentleman from Texas as 
a subcommittee for investigation. Full hearings and con- 
sideration were given. The gentleman from Texas regret- 
fully advised his colleague from Arkansas that for the reasons 
now being given the House he could not report that bill fav- 
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orably to the whole committee. No favorable action was ever 
taken upon that bl. Our former colleague, Hon. William L. 
Carss, a Democratic Representative from Minnesota, when a 
Member of this House, first called these Minnesota fire 
claims to the attention of the gentleman from Texas, who 
then reconsidered the question of the payment of such de- 
mands and advised Mr. Carss and a committee who came 
here to represent the claimants of the conclusions which he 
is now stating. 

It is not believed that the House will be able to consider 
these claims during this Congress. If they were up for con- 
sideration now, the gentleman from Texas would seek to 
develop all of the facts pertaining to them more fully. 
These suggestions are made for the attention of the House 
and to be incorporated in the Recorp, where they will be 
available to Members of this House who may have to deal 
with them hereafter. 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF CONGRESSIONAL CONSIDERATION OF PRIVATE 

CLAIMS UNSATISFACTORY 

The House Committee on Claims was created early in the 
history of the Government because there were many just 
demands against the United States which could not be con- 
sidered by any other branch of the Government. The vol- 
ume of business and the magnitude of claims coming before 
this committee for consideration have greatly increased as 
our wealth, population, and the activities and expenditures 
of Government have increased, until at the present time, 
under present methods, the committee, however diligently 
it may work, can not report all of these bills, and the House 
could not act upon all the business if the committee could 
report anything like all the claim bills. Fifteen hundred 
to two thousand bills are referred to us during a Congress, 
not nearly all of which are ever reached by the committee, 
though it almost uniformly keeps far ahead of the House 
by keeping more bills on the calendar than the House can 
consider. The volume of this business will not and, in my 
judgment, can not have proper attention under the present 
system. 

The character and importance of claims coming before 
us is shown by three groups of claims discussed in these 
remarks. Yet, this statement mentions only a few claim 
bills among some 2,000 referred to the committee during a 
Congress. Many of these involve controverted and compli- 
cated facts, for the ascertainment of which the Congress 
and its Committee on Claims have no organization. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, even millions of dollars, are 
sometimes paid out of the Treasury upon an ex parte and 
otherwise utterly inadequate ascertainment of the facts and 
consideration of the principles of law and justice which 
they involve. 

One prompted by a desire to have the Government justly 
decide upon the rights and wrongs involved in many of these 
claims feels a disappointment which is sickening when he 
first gets an inside view of this part of the Government’s 
efforts to do justice to claimants and protect its treasury 
against fraud and other elements tending to defeat justice. 

The following suggestions are made in an effort to con- 
tribute to the provision of a remedy for this situation: 

First. The Congress will and should retain the right to 
act on much such business as is usually referred to its 
Committee on Claims. Remedial measures should look to- 
ward a better handling of this business by Congress rather 
than to passing all of it to some branch of the executive 
department. 

Second. Congress should provide better facilities for the 
ascertainment of facts and their presentation in condensed, 
intelligent, and fairly digested form, with well-considered 
recommendations as to the disposition of the claims. 

Third. The committee and Congress need constantly to be 
guarded against the danger that just demands, not backed by 
powerful influence, will fail to receive consideration, and 
that claims, lacking in merit, will be crowded through by 
powerful support. 

Fourth. If the two Houses of Congress would constitute a 
joint Committee on Claims and furnish that committee with 
some three capable servants, who might be called examiners 
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or commissioners, charged with the duty of conducting in- 
vestigations and hearings on claims and reporting on their 
facts and merits to the joint Committee on Claims of the 
two Houses, such an agency ought to be able to make such 
reports to that joint committee as would enable it and the 
two Houses to function much more satisfactorily than the 
present system does. 

If a joint committee on claims representing both Houses 
could not be constituted, then this House should take some 
action as that suggested to enable its Committee on Claims 
to report on demands presented in bills expeditiously, and 
in such manner as to command the confidence of the House, 
and enable the House itself to dispose of them more satis- 
factorily. If this were done in a manner which commanded 
the confidence of the House, its rules might be amended so 
that the disposition of such business by the House might 
be expedited, while at the same timg fewer improper de- 
mands would get through, and many having merit, which 
are not reported, or fail of passage for lack of attention and 
for other reasons, might be allowed. 

An almost impossible condition has arisen in the Com- 
mittee on Claims. Thousands of demands, running into 
many millions of dollars, involving controverted and com- 
plicated facts, must be considered only upon a brief ex parte 
examination, which subjects just claims to the danger of 
unjust rejection, and exposes the Government to the danger 
of payment of unjust demands. At the same time many 
smaller and thoroughly just claims, usually for the relief 
of people who are not able to organize drives in their behalf, 
never get attention. One result of the present system is a 
great accumulation of undisposed-of business which is wor- 
thy of attention. 

These remarks are not a criticism of the present or pre- 
ceding committee or their chairmen, whose efforts to deal 
efficiently and justly with claimants and the public treasury 
has been witnessed for several years. These things are said 
in an effort to help point a way out of present conditions, 
which are chargeable to the system and the enlarging 
volume of business before us, which will tend to increase as 
the Government’s business increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box] 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOX. The foregoing applies to the large portion of 
claims bills which will remain before Congress and its Com- 
mittee on Claims. Such of the business as is sent elsewhere 
for settlement should, in my judgment, be sent to a tribunal 
or to tribunals in which the claimants and the Government 
can have judicial consideration such as is given to con- 
troversies between other parties. That can be done by au- 
thorizing the Comptroller General to investigate and settle 
the smaller ones, with the right in the parties, when ag- 
grieved, to proceed in the Court of Claims. 

The provisions of H. R. 15428, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Irwin, chairman of the Claims Com- 
mittee, could be easily amended to make it meet these 
requirements. In my studies of this situation, I have con- 
sulted with members of the Court of Claims. Later, at the 
request of the committee, several members of that court 
appeared and discussed with us proposed relief legislation. 
I now present their review of the situation as H. R. 15428, 
the Irwin bill, and H. R. 16429, by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. FITZGERALD], propose to deal with it. That Members of 
Congress may study this, I ask that I may extend my re- 
marks in the Record by inserting that statement, in which 
I am advised that several members of the Court of Claims 
agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Court of Claims of the United States should be availed of 
as provided in H. R. 16429 for the adjudication of claims against 
the United States for loss or damage to privately owned property 
and for personal injury or death through the negligence of Govern- 
ment officers and employees. This court has the proper facilities 
and sufficient personnel, and is sufficiently current with its work 
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to hear and determine such claims with very little, if any, addi- 
tional expense. Its jurisdiction is coextensive with the territorial 
limits of the United States. 

There is now no general law providing for the determination or 
adjustment of tort claims against the United States, either by 
administrative officers or by the courts. In consequence, the 
Claims Committees of Congress are burdened with numerous pri- 
vate bills for the payment of claims for loss or damage to property 
and for personal injury or death caused by acts of omission or 
commission of officers of the United States, and a considerable 
part of the time of Congress is consumed in the consideration of 
such of the bills as are favorably reported by the respective com- 
mittees. The burden on Congress and, as stated in previous reports 
of committees upon bills seeking to establish a system for the 
determination of such claims, “the injustice to claimants,” has 
become so great that provision should be made for some other 
means of adequate and just disposition for settlement and adjudi- 
cation of claims of this character. From past experience it is not 
believed that H. R. 15428, providing for administrative investiga- 
tion, determination, and certification of the record to Congress 
will solve the problem. 

The Court of Claims was established 76 years ago by the act of 
February 23, 1855. In the beginning it was provided that the 
Court of Claims should hear cases and certify its findi to Con- 
gress for consideration and allowance in the manner si to that 
provided in H. R. 15428. This was soon found to be wholly unsat- 
isfactory and was abandoned by Congress in the passage of an 
amendatory act of March 3, 1863, abolishing the requirement that 
the Court of Claims should send to Congress the record, evidence, 
and judgment in the cases heard, and provision was made allowing 
an appeal from the Court of Claims to the United States Supreme 
Court. The history of this matter discloses that at the very outset, 
when the first reports from the court came in, the question arose 
as to what was to be done with the favorable reports and bills. 
It was decided to refer them to the Committees on Claims, and 
that course was ever after followed while the system of reporting 
to Congress continued. The Committees on Claims finding a mass 
of evidence, with the briefs in each case referred to them, very 
naturally felt it to be their duty to go carefully over the whole 
matter, to read all of the evidence, and to examine the briefs and 
arguments of the claimants and of the solicitor for the Govern- 
ment. Claimants were uneasy and pressing, and the troubles and 
perplexities of the members of the committees were numerous. 
To hear the cases anew, or to examine all the papers in each case 
and submit the questions which were raised on the facts and the 
law to the decision of the committee, would require more time and 
labor of the members than was possible to devote to such duties. 
If the work which the court had done was thus to be all gone over 
again in committee, little was to be gained by reference to the 
court at all; in fact, it was a positive loss and injury to the claim- 
ants because they were forced to try their cases twice, while 
neither Congress nor claimant obtained relief. Favorable reports 
were often not concurred in or not acted upon at all and were 
finally lost altogether. Under the act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 
485), there was conferred upon the Court of Claims authority to 
hear and report to Congress its findings and conclusions upon 
claims for supplies or stores taken or furnished to the military 
forces during the Civil War. A great many suits were instituted 
in the Court of Claims and a great many claims that were pend- 
ing in the departments were brought into the court. There were 
delays in some cases of 10 years after certification by the court of 
its findings to Congress before the claims were considered and 
acted upon by Congress. 

There is no reason to believe that an investigation, determina- 
tion, and certification of claims for damage to property, personal 
injury, or death, by administrative officers as provided in H. R. 
15428 will afford the Congress and the committees thereof any 
greater relief from the burden already existing or provide for a 
more speedy disposition of the claims against the Government 
than was found possible under the original act for the investigation 
and certification of claims by the Court of Claims; in fact, it would 
seem to be less practicable since the bill grants to administrative 
Officers authority to hear and to determine questions essentially 
judicial in their nature when the administrative departments are 
without adequate machinery, such as the Court of Claims has, to 
make a judicial determination of such questions. 

For some time past the Court of Claims has been keeping cur- 
rent in the hearing and the adjudication of cases that have been 
gotten ready by counsel for trial and submitted. At the present 
time the court hears and takes under submission for decision cases 
that are ready for trial each month. During the past five years 
the Court of Claims has kept current with its work and has re- 
duced the number of pending by about 1,800 cases. On 
December 1, 1930, there was pend on the court's general docket 
a total of 1,406 cases; in addition, 182 cases which have not been 
heard were being held in suspense under stipulations of the claim- 
ants that the cases should be governed by the decision of the 
court in other cases involving the same questions before this 
court or on appeal to the Supreme Court. (See Report of the 
Attorney General to Co: dated December 1, 1930, for the 
year ending June 30, 1930, pp. 64-70.) 

The total of 1,406 cases on the docket om December 1, 1930, is 
classified as follows: 

(1) Six hundred and forty-four tax cases involving income, ex- 
cess profits, estate, and excise taxes. These tax cases, to a greater 
proportion than formerly, involve questions of administrative 
procedure; whether the procedure established by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau is in accordance with law and whether the in- 
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terpretation of certain administrative acts by the bureau is 
legally sound. (Attorney General’s Report, p. 67.) A considerable 


number of these cases was occasioned by the changes in the 
administrative provisions of the internal revenue laws by the act 
of June 2, 1924, known as the revenue act of 1924 (43 Stat. 253), 
the act of February 26, 1926, known as the revenue act of 1926 
(44 Stat. 9), and the act of May 29, 1928, known as the revenue 
act of 1928 (45 Stat. 791). It is believed that the provisions of 
section 264 of the act of February 26, 1926, known as the revenue 
act of 1926, preventing a taxpayer from instituting suit for the 
recovery of taxes in the Federal courts of original jurisdiction 
where such taxpayer has instituted a proceeding before the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals will result in fewer tax cases being in- 
stituted in court for the reason that a taxpayer may go before the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals and the United States Court 
of Appeals, and, if necessary, to the United States Supreme Court, 
before he is required to pay the tax asserted him. There 
has been a slight decrease in the number of tax cases instituted 
in this court over a period of three years from January 1, 1928, 
to December 1, 1930. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently handed 
down opinions in certain cases involving income and excise tax 
which will operate to dispose of a considerable number of cases 
pending in the Court of Claims, and other decisions by the Su- 
preme Court in cases that have been argued and submitted will 
operate to dispose of a considerable number of cases now pending. 

(2) Fourteen cases involving the requisitioning of ships during 
the war. Under the present condition, few, if any, cases of this 
character will be instituted in future. 

(3) Thirty-five cases involving the unauthorized use by the 
United States of patents. Most of the patent cases involve the 
use of patents by the Government in its war activities. 

(4) Eight railroad rate cases. 

(5) Eighty-five Indian cases. These cases involve principally 
questions of fact and are instituted only under special acts of 


Congress. 

(6) Forty-four cases involving loss of merchandise on Govern- 
ment vessels. 

(7) Thirty-seven cases involving claims of officers and enlisted 
men of the military and naval forces, for allowances for depend- 
ent parents. 

(8) Thirty-one cases involving recovery of bonus under the 
act of June 29, 1922. 

(9) Two hundred and eighty-seven cases involving claims of 
various cotton mills under contracts with the Government for the 
manufacture of cotton linters during the war. (See Report of 
Attorney General, supra, p. 66.) The legal principle involved in 
all of these cases has already been decided by the court and 
these cases involve the question of fact, whether they come 
within the rule announced in the case already decided. 

(10) Two hundred and two cases involving the liability of the 
Government under contracts and for just compensation. 

(11) Ten cases involving damages in transportation of property. 

(12) Nine cases involving miscellaneous questions. 

The Court of Claims disposes of over 500 cases annually. The 
average number of cases disposed of annually over a period of the 
last seven years was 727 cases. The court assures that 
it can handle any additional work that may arise by reason of the 
original jurisdiction conferred by H. R. 16429 without serious 
congestion or delay. Under existing conditions a more prompt 
adjudication of claims arising under the bill can be had in the 
Court of Claims than in any other agency or tribunal, and with- 
out additional expense. 

The Court of Claims is a judicial tribunal; the Comptroller 
General is not. As a result, the Comptroller General is frequently 
unable adequately to settle and adjust unliquidated claims for 
the reason that his office has not available the necessary ma- 
chinery for determining the merits of many claims which require 
the taking of testimony, the cross-examination of witnesses, the 
determination of the measurement of damages, and the we 
of conflicting testimony. See statement of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury in 21 Comp. Treas. Dec. 134, at page 138, as follows: 

The accounting officers have jurisdiction to settle, except where 
otherwise provided by statute, any and all claims against the Gov- 
ernment, of whatever kind or description that may be presented to 
them for settlement, and they have the power to allow any legal 
claim that is supported by evidence fully showing the liability of 
the Government for the amount claimed or allowed. Some claims, 
such as claims for unliquidated damages resulting from breach of 
contract, are of a nature that may and generally do make it im- 
practicable for the accounting officers to determine with accuracy 
their true merit. Such claims often and generally do call for the 
taking of testimony, the cross: tion of witnesses, the weigh- 
ing of conflicting evidence, etc., before any determination as to 
their justness can be reached. And because of this—i. e., because 
the accounting officers have not the machinery for 
determining the merits of such claims, and not because of any 
lack of jurisdiction—it has been a rule, adopted by successive 
comptrollers, not to allow them. The real and true reason for 
such disallowance should be stated, however, and not the fictitious 
reason generally assigned. 

“Then, again, there is a class of claims which involve no ele- 
ment of damages for breach of contract but are claims simply for 
value, arising upon contract, express or implied. The claim here 
considered is an example of this class. The accounting officers can 
and should settle such claims and should allow them whenever the 
reasonableness thereof and the obligation of the Government to 
pay are clearly established. 
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„Wherever, however, such claims resolve themselves into dis- 
puted questions of fact, i. e., where the parties differ as to the 
value the thing in question, and the accounting officers are 
unable determine with any substantial degree of accuracy the 
correctness of the claim presented, or the true amount due, the 
claim should be disallowed, leaving it to the parties to assert their 
rights in a court of law. (19 Comp. Dec. 409.) 

(See also 5 Comp. Treas. Dec. 770, and William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co. v. United States, 216 U. S. 495. 
Neither do proceedings before the Comptroller General afford the 
Department of Justice opportunity to defend claims against the 
United States.) 

It would seem that provision by the General Accounting Office 
for an adequate hearing and determination of all cases arising 
under Tiles I and II of H. R. 15428 with a maximum specified 
in the bill would require considerable additional expense. Whether 
the General Accounting Office now has a sufficient and competent 
force to hear and to determine claims arising under this act, and 
to make adequate findings of fact and recommendation thereon, 
is not known. Section 311 of Title III of the Budget act of June 
10, 1921, Forty-second Statutes, 20, 25, section 52 of the United 
States Code, Title 31, provides that no attorney appointed by the 
Comptroller General be paid a salary at a rate of more than 
$6,000 a year and not more than four attorneys shall be paid a 
salary at a rate of more than $5,000 a year. On the other hand, 
the Court of Claims, being a judicial tribunal, has ample power 
and does afford claimant and the Government full opportunity to 
present testimony orally and to cross-examine witnesses. 

Under the commissioner system prevailing in the Court of 
Claims (act of February 24, 1925, ch. 301, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 964, 
secs. 269, 270, and 271, U. S. C., Title 28, as amended by the act 
of June 23, 1930, ch. 573, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) claimants are 
afforded full and complete opportunity with the least 


missioner of the court at Washington or at other points within 
the United States convenient to the places of residence of such 
claimants or that of their witnesses. 

The Department of Justice does now represent the United States 
before the Court of Claims. It would seem, therefore, that in 
conferring upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and to 
decide claims for loss or damage to property and for personal 
injury or death, the Court of Claims should be availed of as 
provided in H. R. 16429 in order that the parties may have an 
opportunity to have all claims in excess of $1,000 and up to 
$50,000 in respect of property and to $7,500 in respect of personal 
injury or death adjudicated according to the usual judicial form, 
and that the Government may be adequately represented by the 
Department of Justice. Claimants would be put to no greater 
expense or inconvenience in presenting their evidence to the Court 
of Claims than they would be in presenting the same to the 
General Accounting Office. 

The commissioners of the Court of Claims who take the testi- 
mony in most of the cases instituted in the Court of Claims are 
trained lawyers and have the power and authority generally 
conferred upon masters in chancery (act of February 24, 1925, 
43 Stat. 964, supra). In such cases the testimony of the claimant 
and of the United States is taken in an orderly manner and all 
the facts are fully brought out. Thereafter the commissioner 
hearing the case makes a written report to the court of the find- 
ings. Such report is made available as a part of the record to the 
claimant and the Government and they are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to take exceptions thereto. The case is then argued before 
the five judges of the Court of Claims upon the record, the report 
of the commissioner, and the exceptions thereto, after which the 
court upon consideration of the record, the arguments, and the 
briefs, makes special findngs of fact and writes an opinion. 
Thereafter either party hes a right to appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court by certiorari. It would seem that in these cir- 
cumstances there exists no obstacle in the way of having claims 
for loss or damage to property, and personal injury or death, 
determined and adjudicated “by the Court of Claims or that any 
valid reason exists why the United States should not be willing 
to consent to the payment of a judgment of the court determin- 
ing such amount. Aside from the general proposition that it is 
only just and fair that all persons whose property has been 
damaged or destroyed, or who have been injured, by the negligent 
acts of Government officers and employees acting within the scope 
of their authority and without fault on the part of such persons, 
should be afforded an opportunity to have their claims promptly 
determined by a competent judicial tribunal and be adequately 
compensated by the Government for such loss as may be deter- 
mined to have been suffered, there is no reason to suppose that 
the burden upon the Treasury of the United States in respect of 
this class of claims will be appreciable. An examination of the 
records of the court would show that in respect of the claims 
over which it now has jurisdiction only a small proportion of the 
total amounts claimed annually are allowed or determined to be 
justly due. For the past year only a little more than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the total of the amounts claimed in cases insti- 
tuted was allowed by the court. From the figures immediately 
at hand it appears that, over a period of eight years past, for 
1920 the total amount sought to be recovered by claimants in the 
total number of cases disposed of during such year was $14,410,- 
662.40 and that the net amount allowed such claimants after 
deducting $13,898.99, awarded the Government on counterclaims, 
was $1,159,510.03; for 1922 the total amount sought to be recov- 
ered by claimants was 622,620, 003.00 and the net amount allowed 
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such claimants after deducting $504,642, awarded the Govern- 
ment on counterclaims, was $1,519,903; for 1924 the total amount 
sought to be recovered was $317,014,699 and the net amount 
allowed claimants after deducting $19,059, awarded the Govern- 
ment on counterclaims, was $3,995,683; for 1925 the total amount 
sought to be recovered by claimants was $33,461,997.38 and the 
net amount allowed claimants after deducting $714,529.55, 
awarded the Government on counterclaims, was $3,397,453.95; 
for 1926 the total amount sought to be recovered by claimants 
was $61,029,920.03 and the net amount allowed claimants after 
deducting $10,882.29, awarded the Government on counterclaims, 
was $7,487,559.45; for 1927 the total amount sought to be recov- 
ered by claimants was $92,308,041.86 and the net amount allowed 
claimants, after deducting judgments in favor of the United 
States on counterclaims of $66,068.43, was $9,971,537.43; for 1929 
the total amount sought to be recovered by claimants was 
$112,554,483 and the net amount allowed claimants, after deduct- 
ing judgment in favor of the United States on counterclaims of 
$6,295, was $12,814,387; for 1930 the total amount sought to be 
recovered by claimants was $10,343,943,500.63 and the net amount 
allowed claimants after deducting $4,412.12, judgments awarded 
the United States on counterclaims, was $14,813,517.15. For the 
foregoing reasons it is believed that the original jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims should be exclusive. Under the system pre- 
vailing claimants will be put to no greater expense to present 
their cases to the Court of Claims than to the District courts. 
Furthermore, the dockets of the District courts are already con- 
gested and civil litigation especially in such courts suffers long 
delay by reason of inability to have such cases heard and deter- 
mined. The records of the Treasury Department will disclose 
that the greatest congestion now existing in respect of tax litiga- 
tion is in the United States District Courts due to inability to 
bring the cases to trial. In the Court of Claims as soon as the 
time for filing an answer by the Government has expired the 
case is referred to a commissioner of the court who promptly 
proceeds to take the testimony at Washington, or some other 
point outside of Washington, after which he promptly makes a 
report to the court and the case is forthwith placed upon the 
calendar for trial. The court thereupon adjudicates the ques- 
tions involved with all reasonable dispatch. The making of the 
original jurisdiction in the Court of Claims exclusive in cases of 
the character covered by this bill will result in a more prompt 
dispatch of the cases and will further result in uniformity of 
decisions and the building up of a line of cases for the deter- 
mination of such questions, which is much to be desired. 

H. R. 16429 confers upon the Court of Claims exclusive original 
jurisdiction of all claims in excess of $1,000 for loss or damage to 
property, and for personal injury or death, liability for which is 
recognized by section 1, Title I, and section 21, Title II, of that 
act and H. R. 15428. 

In respect of the property-damage claims H. R. 16429 continues 
the authority for the settlement of these claims first provided in 
the act of December 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., secs. 215-217, 
title 31), which placed in the heads of the respective departments 
and establishments the settlement of property-damage claims not 
in excess of $1,000. To avoid diversity of rulings among the heads 
of the departments and establishments H. R. 16429, as does H. R. 
15428, provides for the settlement and adjustment in the first 
instance of such property-damage claims by the Comptroller 
General. The system of having property-damage claims in small 
amounts—that is, up to $1,000—settled by the heads of depart- 
ments and establishments has been in effect for the past eight 
years and has been generally satisfactory except as to the diver- 
sity of rulings, which is remedied by placing the settlement of 
such claims in the General Accounting Office. 

Section 22 of Title II of H. R. 16429 provides for the determina- 
tion and settlement in the first instance in the General Accounting 
Office of claims for personal injury or death for $1,000, or less, 
and the adjudication of claims in excess of $1,000 by the Court 
of Claims. This provision follows the existing law in regard to 
the settlement of small claims of $1,000 or less with respect to 
loss or damage to property, and which it would seem that office 
might be in a position to settle without much inconvenience or 
additional expense, thereby avoiding congestion of the court's 
docket with numerous small claims. Section 2, Title I, section 22, 
Title II, and section 37 of H. R. 16429, gives to the claimant who 
has filed his claim for $1,000 or less with the General Accounting 
Office the right to bring his case into the Court of Claims if he is 
dissatisfled with the decision of the Comptroller General. The 
facts found by the Comptroller General are by section 37 of H. R. 
16429, made prima facie evidence in the court, and the time 
within which such action may be brought in the Court of Claims 
is fixed at 90 days after the mailing to the claimant by registered 
mail by the Comptroller General of his decision. In the great 
majority of such cases the parties will confine themselves to the 
facts that are seriously controyerted and to questions of law. 

H. R. 16429 provides for prompt notice by the claimant to the 
Government of any injury and confers upon the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Commission authority to investigate the acts and to 
provide and supervise medical examinations of an injured person, 
thereby affording the Department of Justice and the General 
Accounting Office an adequate means of preserving facts for the 
defense of any claim filed or suit that may be brought. 

The provision in section 2, Title I, of H. R. 15428 for review 
by certiorari by the Court of Claims of the decisions of the 
Comptroller General is entirely inadequate. Certiorari brings up 


only questions of law upon the record formulated below. As 
above set forth, the Comptroller General has not the machinery 
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for the formulation of an adequate record for a proper judicial 
review and the bill makes no provision as to the manner in which 
the record shall be made in the General Accounting Office or the 
method to be pursued by that office in the hearing of the case. 
(Compare secs. 1000 to 1005, inclusive, Title X, act of February 
26, 1926, known as the revenue act of 1926.) H. R. 15428 itself 
recognizes this by the proviso in section 2, that the record on 
such review shall consist of a transcript of all the papers filed 
in the General Accounting Office on the claim prior to its settle- 
ment, together with a copy of the decision of the Comptroller 
General therein.” 

Reviewing such a record by certiorari would afford the Court of 
Claims no real opportunity to enter upon such questions of law 
as the admissibility of evidence, the weight of the evidence, the 
character of the witnesses, and the like. Permitting the Depart- 
ment of Justice to participate in the review proceeding only does 
not adequately compensate the Government for the denial to the 
Department of Justice of the right to represent it at the time 
when the case is being tried and the record is being built up. 

Cases involving loss or damage to privately owned property for 
causes which might arise under Title I, sections 1 to 4, inclusive, 
of H. R. 16429, are not essentially different in their nature and 
character from cases involving the taking or requisitioning of 
privately owned property for public use over which the Court of 
Claims now has jurisdiction. The line of demarcation between the 

of property which will entitle the citizen to just compensa- 
tion and the damage or destruction of privately owned property 
by officials of the Government acting within the scope of their 
authority, for which latter acts the Government is not bound and 
the citizen is not entitled to redress in the courts, is oftentimes 
very narrow, and it frequently happens at the time such property 
is damaged or destroyed by Government officers that the citizen 
has no alternative but to accede to the acts of such Government 
officials. (See Arthur Bussey v. United States (Court of Claims) 
41 Fed. (2d) 415.) 

Section 2 of Title I of H. R. 16429 provides for the filing of 
claims with the General Accounting Office or a petition in the 
Court of Claims within 90 days after the date of the accrual 
of the claim and section 22 of Title II provides for the filing of 
claims in the General Accounting Office or a petition in the Court 
of Claims within one year after the date of the accrual of the claim, 
and in both instances a period of 90 days after the mailing to 
the claimant of the decision of the Comptroller General is allowed 
within which the claimant, if he is dissatisfied with such decision, 
may file a petition with respect thereto in the Court of Claims. 
These limitations are designed for the prompt presentation and 
disposition of the claims and are considered adequate time for 
the institution thereof. 

H. R. 16429 follows existing procedure. Under it the general 
procedure in cases arising under the bill before the Court of Claims 
would be identical with the existing procedure in other cases over 
which the court now has jurisdiction. On the whole, it is believed 
that H. R. 16429 provides a just, fair, and adequate system for 
the prompt and orderly determination and settlement of claims 
for loss or damage to property up to $50,000 and for personal 
injury or death up to $7,500 resulting from the negligence or 
wrongful acts of omission or commission of Government officers 
and employees within the scope of their office or employment. 
Under it the Congress will be relieved of the burden of considering 
and passing upon the many petitions for relief for the causes 
covered by the bill. 


Mr. BOX. There is little room for hope that these sug- 
gestions can be considered by this Congress or early in the 
next; nevertheless, they are submitted in the hope that they 
will be helpful. 

One of the major purposes of the Constitution, as declared 
in its preamble and disclosed by provisions of the instru- 
ment, is to “ establish justice.” That purpose has thus far 
fallen far short of accomplishment, in so far as it is in- 
volved in the handling of the enormous volume of private- 
claims business by Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas yields back 
seven minutes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I do not care to go into controversial matters. 
I have yielded back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one hour to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WURZBACH]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I have requested and have been granted rather liberal time, 
namely, one hour, to discuss the present status of Muscle 
Shoals in conference. I asked a liberal allotment of time 
so that I might be correspondingly liberal in yielding to 
Members for questions. However, I would much prefer that 
Members wait until I have finished what I have in mind, 
and then I shall be glad to yield to Members for any ques- 
tions they may care to ask about this pending legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I would not consider it advisable 
to discuss on the floor of the House legislation pending be- 
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fore a conference of which I am a member; but in view of 
the fact that the Democratic floor leader, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner], has filed a motion in the House 
to discharge the House conferees before a report has been 
made by the conference and while there is still some pros- 
pect of an agreement which may lead to legislation, if the 
issue is clearly understood, and in view of the further fact 
that two of the conferees have already on the floor of the 
House given their versions of the proposed legislation on 
Muscle Shoals pending before the conferees, I now feel that 
it would be in the interests of securing legislation at this 
session—and to that extent, at least, remove one reason or 
excuse for a special session—if I should explain the present 
status of Muscle Shoals pending before the conferees, and 
especially the one issue upon which we are at present ap- 
parently divided. Were I without hope of an agreement be- 
ing reached on next Tuesday I would have saved these 
remarks in explanation of a disagreement. I hope they may 
be of some assistance toward bringing about an agreement. 
I will regret exceedingly the conference on Muscle Shoals 
resulting in a disagreement. It has been my earnest desire 
from the first meeting of the conferees until now to sign a 
report that would meet with congressional approval, have 
at least a fair chance of Executive approval, and, above all 
else, a report that would result in legislation securing sub- 
stantial manufacture of fertilizer for the farmer, if substan- 
tial and economic manufacture of fertilizer can reasonably 
be expected to be accomplished; and I am convinced it can. 
It should be said, first, that the language of the statute 
of 1916, by authority of which Muscle Shoals Dam and the 
nitrate plants were originally constructed, is the basic law 
that should guide our legislative action. By that law 
Muscle Shoals was dedicated to the definite purpose of 
nitrate manufacture for explosives in time of war, and 
nitrate manufacture for fertilizer in time of peace. It may 
be said with certainty that but for that express dedication 
the dam never would have been authorized. Not one sylla- 
ble can be found in the law that this dam was built for the 


purpose of power sale, or power sale and distribution. To 


now attempt to use it for that purpose primarily (and I 
want that word emphasized) would be, if not a fraud upon 
the farmers, at least a violation of the congressional man- 
date imposed by the act of 1916. If further proof were 
needed of the particular dedication made by Congress of 
this Muscle Shoals Dam, that proof is furnished by the 
fact that an approximate $80,000,000 more was expended 
by the Government for nitrate plants for nitrate manufac- 
ture, usable for explosives in time of war and for fertilizer 
in time of peace. 

Therefore the whole problem of Muscle Shoals legisla- 
tion must be settled upon the basis of nitrate manufacture 
in fact, or, failing that, upon the basis of a sincere and 
honest effort first being made to secure such manufacture. 
Only after such effort is made, and only when such effort 
fails, and only when it may be assumed that no future 
effort will succeed, may Congress properly consider legisla- 
tion for the sale, or sale and distribution of power. In 
other words, legislation for the sale of power at Muscle 
Shoals is justified only as a last alternative, as a last resort, 
and as an inevitable legislative necessity, following failure 
to secure manufacture of nitrates for the two purposes 
stated. 

It was upon that basis I sought and labored for an agree- 
ment in the conference, and I am frank to say that it was 
upon that basis alone I was willing to waive my objection 
to the transmission-line provision, and especially to the 
revolving-fund language of that provision which appears in 
the alternative power sale and distribution portion of the 
proposed legislation, and which can only possibly become 
effective if no lease is made. 

With equal frankness, I want to say that I considered 
that if a lease provision were put in the conference report 
that would give reasonable promise of a lease being made, 
and if a lease followed from such legislation, then such lease 
would serve as a barrier against the power sale and distribu- 
tion provisions ever becoming effective, and therefore I in- 
sisted upon language in the lease provisions that would likely 
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secure a lease assuring as large quantity production of fer- 
tilizer as possible. This was the only honest position I felt 
I could take, keeping in mind the mandate of Congress as 
expressed in the basic law of 1916. Manifestly, in order to 
be entirely consistent with that position, I could not favor 
language in the report that would make the leasing of the 
Muscle Shoals property for nitrate manufacture improbable 
or even impossible. I was not willing to remove the barrier, 
which the law, our own law, erected against any diversion or 
misuse of the power generated at Muscle Shoals. The bar- 
rier is nitrate manufacture for national defense and nitrate 
manufacture for fertilizer for the farmers, or such earnest 
efforts to that end that if unsuccessful, it may be safely 
assumed that such manufacture is impossible or impracti- 
cable. It follows—insincere propaganda of selfish power 
interests to the contrary notwithstanding—that when that 
point is reached, when we conclude it is impossible to manu- 
facture nitrates at Muscle Shoals, then some other disposi- 
tion must be made of Dam No. 2 and for its product— 
power—if we would not, ostrichlike, stick our heads into 
the sands of congressional inactivity, and do nothing at all, 
as we have been doing, so far as practical result is concerned, 
for the past 10 years. If the power can not be used for 
nitrate manufacture, and if that fact is demonstrated by 
inability to lease under liberal terms prescribed by Congress, 
and if Congress is not willing to throw up the sponge, con- 
fess its impotency, by doing nothing, then one of the follow- 
ing three other things must be done: First, Congress could 
give the dam away. But who would be the donee? That 
plan is impractical and impossible. Or, second, sell the.dam 
outright. But to whom and at what price and upon what 
terms? Such a proposition would receive less support from 
Congress, and would involve more controversial issues than 
any other disposition heretofore proposed. We may there- 
fore eliminate both of the above suggested dispositions of 
Muscle Shoals as practical solutions of the problem. 

There is only one other disposition that possibly could 
be made, if and when it is determined that Muscle Shoals 
power can not be used for nitrate manufacturers for large- 
scale production through private operation, and such private 
operation by a lessee is the kind of operation I am now dis- 
cussing, and no other is contemplated by the proposed leg- 
islation the conference has under consideration. No minor- 
ity in Congress, respectable in size, is now advocating nor 
will probably advocate in the future, large-scale operation 
by the Government itself of Muscle Shoals for fertilizer pro- 
duction. Certainly no majority of either House of Con- 
gress would. Therefore, briefly summarizing, if no lease of 
the properties can be made for nitrate production, or what 
amounts to the same thing, no lessee can be secured for 
such operation, and if the dam can not be gotten rid of by 
gift or sale, then we come to and are confronted by the third. 
and last alternative, namely, disposition of the product of 
the dam, to wit, its hydroelectric power. 

If such a situation should arise—and just such a situation 
is anticipated in the proposed legislation the conferees have 
under consideration, but only as an alternative and only in 
the event no lease could be made—then in just such a sit- 
uation, and under just such conditions and circumstances, a 
vote for the sale of the power of Dam No. 2 would not only 
be justified but such a vote as a matter of plain fact could 
not be avoided, except only if a Congressman, again ostrich- 
like, preferred to hide his head in the sands of an unreason- 
ing and stubborn obstinacy, determined only to be against 
everything and anything, and wholly regardless of the loss 
he would thereby force his Government to sustain by per- 
mitting the power to go unused and unsold, or force a con- 
tinuance of the present policy of selling a very 5 
portion of the power at a very insignificant price. 

It is unfair and improper, therefore, to charge that a 
Congressman voting for the sale of the power at Muscle 
Shoals under the given circumstances—under the given cir- 
cumstance, mind you—would be voting for the principle’ 
which opposes Government competition with private en- 
terprise. This charge is the result of a misunderstanding 
of the proposed legislation the conferees have under con- 
sideration by those who are honestly mistaken, but much of 
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it was originated by selfish power interests to influence the 
votes of Congressmen, If these critics had studied and 
analyzed the proposed legislation the conferees are consid- 
ering, with the amendment I proposed to the conference, 
and understood its import, they must conclude that it vio- 
lates no such principle of government as above mentioned, 
except only, if then, as a matter of inescapable legislative 
necessity. Again, I repeat, this conclusion is justified only 
under the given circumstances referred to. 

There is the most glaring inconsistency in charging that 
it is all wrong to sell power over transmission lines but all 
right to sell at the switchboard. If one is right, both are 
right; if one is wrong, both are wrong. One violates the 
principle opposed to Government competition, and so does 
the other. The location of the switchboard, whether it is 
one-half mile or 10 miles from the dam and the generating 
machinery, can not determine whether the great principle 
sincerely invoked by some and insincerely invoked by others 
has or has not been violated. Such distinctions are almost 
childish. Such contention, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would justify the further contention, if it suited the 
purpose, that the purchaser of power should go to the 
generating plants or to the dam itself and generate his own 
power or finally each to build and maintain his own part 
of the dam. 

The Alabama Power Co. is the recipient of this Govern- 
ment-generated power at a very low price. We hear no 
complaint from this company against Government compe- 
tition with private power producers in the production of 
power. There is a reason. I have already given it. The 
cheap power the company is receiving. That is the reason. 
Nor is any other power company in that region or elsewhere 
complaining of competitive production of power. There 
must be a reason. There is. At least one of the supposed 
competing companies of the Alabama Power Co. has hitched 
onto the latter’s convenient transmission line and is get- 
ting some of the same juice” at no doubt mutually satis- 
factory terms. That is business, of course. Good, legitimate 
business, according to all the latest and approved forms. 
The suspicion naturally arises that a sale to one is a sale 
to all, and at least raises the suspicion of a power combina- 
tion or monopoly. 

There is danger that those power companies conducting 
their business in a legitimate manner being classed with 
those that are strongly suspected of violating the spirit, if 
not the letter of the laws for the protection of the people 
against greedy monopoly. They should remember that not 
so many years ago the lawlessness of some of the open 
saloons resulted in the banishment of all of them, without 
regard to whether they were considered good or bad. Power 
companies should profit by that example. 

A great to-do is being made about the building of trans- 
mission lines as contemplated, but only remotely contem- 
plated, by the proposed legislation. Transmission lines can 
only be built upon the recommendation of the board ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. It is inti- 
mated and charged that the board would build lines uneco- 
nomically, wantonly, carelessly, and without regard to the 
Government’s interest, and those charges emanate princi- 
pally from gentlemen who are in full accord with the policy 
of the Government selling power at the switchboard. These 
gentlemen, by that assertion, if they prove anything, prove 
too much. 

If the President’s board can not be trusted to use reason- 
able business judgment, care, and honesty in the matter 
of, first, whether or not, then when, where, and to what 
extent to build, maintain, and manage transmission lines, 
then the board could not be trusted at the switchboard 
where it would have tremendous power and responsibility 
in the matter of rates for power, its apportionment to 
municipalities, and so forth. Personally, I am not much 
concerned about the bugaboo of transmission lines, espe- 
cially as there would be no power remaining for transmis- 
sion, or at most a negligible quantity, if Congress will but 
act wisely and pass legislation making it not impossible, but 
highly probable, to lease the nitrate plants for fertilizer 
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manufacture. This brings me back to the principal matter 
I desire to discuss to-day. 

The matter of overshadowing importance that Congress 
must decide, and decide wisely, is the writing ‘of the lease 
language in such a way as to make the leasing of the plants 
for fertilizer manufacture as sure as possible, but at the 
same time guarding both the Government’s and the farmers’ 
interests. If this is done we practically if not entirely 
eliminate all the power sale and power distribution diffi- 
culties and objections; we carry out the mandate of Con- 
gress by actually securing quantity production of fertilizer 
for the poverty-stricken farmer; we give employment to 
thousands of workmen, and give Members of Congress an 
opportunity to support legislation without doing violence to 
deep-seated convictions against government engaging in 
private business, and at the same time (and this is im- 
portant) denying to a certain class the much-sought op- 
portunity of claiming this proposed Muscle Shoals legisla- 
tion as their wooden horse to conceal their soldiers of 
socialism. They can not establish that claim if this legis- 
lation is handled in a sensible way in the important matter 
of the lease provisions of the proposed legislation being con- 
sidered by your conferees. 

I come now to the very vitals of the problem, the issue that 
must be settled right, lest we enter into a labyrinth of legis- 
lative difficulties and governmental inconsistencies, and into 
paths of betrayal of the American farmers’ interests, in a 
manner vested in them by the act of 1916. The outstanding 
obligation of Congress in the consideration of Muscle Shoals 
legislation then is to make every effort to bring about quan- 
tity production of fertilizer by so legislating as to make it 
possible and easy to secure a lessee who will take the prop- 
erty, operate it, and manufacture fertilizer, safeguarding the 
Government's interests and the farmers’ interests at the 
Same time, and especially making sure the quantity of fer- 
tilizer to be manufactured. All depends upon the securing of 
a lessee. It is not altogether certain that a lessee can be 
obtained under the most favorable terms Congress is willing 
to prescribe. It is my judgment that a lessee can be secured, 
but if not, then, in that event, the fertilizer element passes 
out of the picture entirely and we are faced with Govern- 
ment sale or Government sale and distribution of power, 
inevitably. 

As no lease means no fertilizer, and as all the conferees, 
those on the part of the Senate and those of the House, pro- 
fess that their whole desire is to lease the property for 
quantity fertilizer production, and as all the conferees are 
agreed upon the safeguarding language of the proposed legis- 
lation, especially as relates to the quantity production stipu- 
lations, let us see what our differences are and what alone 
now threatens a disagreement. Only one thing. The adop- 
tion of an amendment I shall presently give and explain 
means a favorable report; its rejection means a disagreement 
from which no legislation can result. 

Two of the House conferees, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Fisher] and myself, expressed their willingness 
in writing to join with a majority of the Senate conferees in 
signing a conference report; and a third member of the 
House conferees, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quin], agreed to sign on the same terms if Senator Norris 
would agree. Senator Norris’s agreement or disagreement 
would carry with it Mr. Quin’s agreement or disagreement. 
The one and only obstacle that will prevent the signing of 
a report will be the failure to agree to an amendment of- 
fered by myself to subdivision (c) of section 25 of the pro- 
posed legislation. The Senate conferees insist upon the fol- 
lowing language unamended, having reference to the prod- 
ucts the lessee would be permitted to manufacture: 


Sec. 25. Subdivision (c). The lessee shall covenant to operate 
said plants and use said property exclusively in the production 
and manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients to be used 
in the manufacture or production of fertilizer: Provided, however, 
That if in the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients, 
a by-product is produced which is not an ingredient of fertilizer, 
the lessee shall have authority to sell and dispose of such by- 
product as the lessee shall see fit and shall likewise have authority 
to process such by-product so as to prepare them for the market. 
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The House conferees named above insist upon the follow- 
ing amendment added to and following the language just 
read: 

Provided, however, That if in the manufacture of fertilizer, in- 
gredients usable in fertilizer are produced, the lessee shall have 
the authority to sell and dispose of such product as the lessee 
shall see fit, and shall also have authority to process such product 
so as to prepare it for the market, but only if and when the 
lessee has fully complied with the provisions of the lease, pre- 
scribing the quantity of fertilizer he must produce. 


An effort has been made in interviews given to the press 
to becloud the issue by charging that the House conferees 
who favored the above amendment had earlier in the con- 
ference agreed, or tentatively agreed, to the original lan- 
guage later sought to be amended by them and were, by 
proposing the amendment, violating their alleged original 
agreement. This I deny. But why the necessity of denial 
or of discussing an immaterial matter? If there had been 
a tentative agreement, induced by misunderstanding or 
even dumb ignorance on my part or on the part of any con- 
feree of the meaning of the language alleged to have been 
agreed to, it still would have been the privilege and duty of 
any such conferee to act finally as his best judgment dic- 
tated. I decline to further discuss what is not an issue and 
in every sence so apparently immaterial. 

On January 13 the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
FisHer] and I submitted to the conference the following 
statement: 

JANUARY 13, 1931. 
To the Senate and House conferees having under consideration 
Senate Joint Resolution 49: 

GENTLEMEN: We are ready to sign a report containing the 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 49, if the leasing provi- 
sions as contained in the draft, herewith attached, that has been 
under discussion in conference is accepted, with the following 
proviso added to subdivision (c) of section 25: 

“Provided, however, That if in the manufacture of fertilizer, in- 
gredients usable in fertilizer are produced, the lessee shall have 
the authority to sell and dispose of such product as the lessee 
shall see fit and shall also have authority to process such product 
so as to prepare it for the market, but only if and when the 
lessee has fully complied with the provisions of the lease pre- 
scribing the quantity of fertilizer he must produce,” and that 
section 26 be amended to correspond with the proposed amend- 
ment above, so as to read: 

Sec. 26. The corporation hereinbefore referred to, operating the 
steam plants at Muscle Shoals and Dam No. 2, and any other 
steam or hydroelectric power facilities which may hereafter be 
constructed or built as hereinbefore provided in this act, shall 
supply the said lessee with power necessary for the operation of 
the properties leased for the manufacture of the products men- 
tioned in subdivision (c) of section 25 hereof, at a price which 
shall be deemed by the President and the board as fair and 
just. 

If Mr. Qurn, one of the House conferees, will agree with us in 
the amendments as above proposed, and a majority of the Senate 
conferees will also agree, a conference report will be signed and 
Congress given an opportunity to vote; otherwise a disagreement 
must be reported. Mr. Quin states that if Senator Norris will 
agree to above terms he will agree. 

Harry M. WURZBACH. 
HUBERT F. FISHER. 

I shall add at the end of my remarks the exhibit referred 
to so that the exhibit, which includes the amendment pro- 
posed, will show what the conference report pertaining 
to the lease ‘provisions will be if an agreement should be 
reached. 

The language of subdivision (c) of section 25, without 
the amendments proposed, needs an analysis and explana- 
tion in order to make clear its meaning. It provides that 
fertilizer ingredients used in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of fertilizer,” or, to more properly express the conten- 
tion of the Senate conferees, fertilizer ingredients “ usable 
in” the manufacture or production of fertilizer, are not 
permitted even to be sold by a lessee, to say nothing of 
processing them for the market. The poor choice of words 
“used in” instead of “usable in” no doubt brought about 
the misunderstanding of at least some of the conferees, 
which led to the apparent tentative agreement on this 
paragraph. 

Until I spoke to Senator Norris over the phone on Satur- 
day before our last meeting of the conference on Tuesday, 
January 13, and learned that fertilizer ingredients usable in 
fertilizer manufacture, according to his construction of the 
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language, could not be processed or even sold by the lessee, 
did I have a clear understanding of subdivision (c), and 
then it was that I realized that such an amendment as I 
proposed was essential in order to have any kind of chance 
to lease the nitrate plants for fertilizer manufacture under 
the other provisions of the lease sections of the proposed 
legislation. 

I can not too often repeat that I am for fertilizer manu- 
facture first, but definitely first, and for language that will 
make such manufacture not only possible but probable, and 
then, and not till then, for power sale and distribution and 
only as a forced alternative. When I say I am for fertilizer 
manufacture I do not mean merely a congressional declara- 
tion to that effect. We have already had too many of these 
empty, high-sounding, and little-meaning declarations that 
have been the chief cause of the long delay, resulting in 
nothing at all. What I mean is that I want legislation 
that will do the thing we profess we want done, and to do 
that we must pass legislation that will by its very terms 
make that thing possible and probable. 

In my opinion, it is a certainty that subdivision (c) un- 
amended will prevent a lease from being made, even if it, 
together with the other language of the proposed legislation, 
received congressional approval. If Congress were to sub- 
mit such legislation to the President, he would, as he ought, 
disapprove it, and receive the country’s approval for so 
doing. I would be surprised if he would not use that very 
subdivision (c) unamended as a peg upon which to hang 
his veto. I say this without having the slightest knowledge 
of the President's views or intentions. 

I have not consulted the President nor any of the Re- 
publican leaders on this proposed legislation. My conclu- 
sions are reached from my own study of it, and I never had 
a firmer conviction in my life that we will only be wasting 
time, and fooling ourselves, if we should accept this sub- 
division (c) in its unamended form. So believing I decline 
to accept it, but prefer to sign a report of disagreement. 

I can easily follow along with the Senate conferees in 
insisting upon language that would prevent a lessee from 
diverting “fertilizer ingredients usable in fertilizer” so as to 
prevent fullest production of fertilizer manufacture. The 
quantity production requirements safeguard and demand 
fertilizer production up to the full capacity of the nitrate 
plants, and further require, in case of no market demand, to 
keep large stocks in storage. The fact of large stocks in 
storage,” not less than a quantity having a pure nitrogen 
content of 2,500 tons (equivalent in nitrogen content to 
16,480 tons of Chilean nitrate of soda), is more than mere 
proof of no market demand; it is the very state and condi- 
tion of no such demand of fertilizer manufactured and sold 
under the conditions it could be sold at Muscle Shoals. That 
language expresses and marks the saturation point of pro- 
duction and demand at Muscle Shoals, and greater produc- 
tion capacity of the fertilizer plants would mean no greater 
manufacture, however much their capacity might be in- 
creased beyond the capacity required by the terms of the 
lease, following the proposed law. 

This answers the contention that my amendment would 
induce a lessee to keep down the extension of fertilizer 
manufacture when the quantity requirements were reached, 
to the detriment of fertilizer manufacture. Why manufac- 
ture more when no more is needed, or no more can be used? 
The storage rooms are full to overflowing. And why, I ask, 
should the lessee, when this point of full production, meas- 
ured by the full capacity of the plants and other planis 
“as the board may find to be economically adapted to the 
fixation of nitrogen,” plus a condition of no demand for 
Muscle Shoals fertilizer, why, I ask, should the lessee under 
such circumstances not be permitted to use the plants and 
power allotted to him for the manufacture, sale, and, if 
necessary, processing ingredients “usable,” but then not 
needed in fertilizer manufacture? This is all the amend- 
ment proposes to add to the power the Senate conferees are 
willing to concede to a lessee. 

It is true the amendment would permit the manufacture 
of electrochemicals under the conditions stated in the 
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amendment. But why not, if the plants and power could 
not under these circumstances be practically used for any 
other purpose and the plants and power for that period 
forced to lie idle and unused. Such limitation as the Senate 
conferees insist upon would mean no lease and no fertilizer. 
The amendment would mean a lease, without the slightest 
actual reduction in fertilizer manufacture, and the oppor- 
tunity to use the full power allotment all the time. The 
quantity requirements are as follows: 

(d) Said lease shall also provide that there must be manufac- 
tured under said lease annually at least a prescribed amount of 
nitrogenous plant food of a kind and quantity and in a form avail- 
able as plant food and capable of being applied directly to the soil 
in connection with the growth of crops and that such lease shall 
also contain a stipulation requiring the lessee to produce within 
three years and six months from the date such lease shall become 
effective, such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients containing not less 
than 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and shall require periodic in- 
creases in quantity of such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients from 
time to time as the market demands may reasonably require. 
Such lease shall also provide that such increases shall, within 12 
years after such lease becomes effective, reach the maximum pro- 
duction capacity of such plant or plants as the board may find to 
be economically adapted to the fixation of nitrogen, if the reason- 
able demands of the market shall justify the same, except when 
the nitrogen produced is required for national defense, or when 
the market demands for the same are satisfied by the maintenance 
in storage and unsold of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers contain- 
ing at least 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, but whenever said stock 
in storage shall fall below the quantity containing 2,500 tons of 
fixed nitrogen, the production of such nitrogen and the manufac- 
ture of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall thereupon be re- 
sumed. 


These requirements as to quantity production call for the 
largest possible fertilizer production, and as large as have 
been called for in any bill reported by any committee of this 
or any Congress. Until those requirements as to quantity 
production are fully met, I would be as strongly opposed as 
anyone to the lessee using fertilizer ingredients usable for 
fertilizer production in the manufacture of any product 
except fertilizer only, permitting the lessee to process and 
sell only those other products or by-products not ingre- 
dients of fertilizers.” Processing and selling these latter 
products “not ingredients of fertilizers” is permitted by 
subdivision (c) unamended, and there is no dispute as to 
these by-products, and the amendment offered does not affect 
them in any degree. The amendment refers only to the 
selling and processing of those fertilizer ingredients usable 
in fertilizer manufacture. Nitrate and phosphorus are two 
such ingredients, and which subdivision (c) unamended 
debars the lessee from processing and selling, or selling with- 
out processing under any and all conditions, but must, under 
any and all conditions, be used only in fertilizer manufac- 
ture, regardless of fertilizer demand, and even after the 
lessee has fully met all the quantity requirements, including 
fertilizer ‘in large quantity in storage. Such a provision 
would prevent under the conditions indicated any manu- 
facture at all. The waters of the Tennessee River would 
run over the dam unused. The fertilizer plants and the by- 
products plants, all shut down, its employees discharged or 
laid off until forced resumption of business only if and when 
the quantity of fertilizer in storage fell below a quantity 
containing a fixed nitrogen content of 2,500 tons. With such 
a hideous prospect in view, does anyone believe that any 
business man, or association of business men or farmers, 
would even start negotiations for a lease of the Muscle 
Shoals properties for fertilizer manufacture? 

If it should be argued that a lessee could prevent a shut- 
down of the plants by continuing in the manufacture and 
processing of those by-products not ingredients of fertilizer 
which are permitted to be processed and sold, under sub- 
division (c) unamended, the answer is that there would be 
no such by-products for processing unless the lessee would 
be willing to engage in a crazy manufacturing scheme of 
producing by-products not usable in fertilizer in the course 
of which the main products, such as nitrates and phos- 
phorus, would have to be destroyed or wasted because not 
permitted to be sold. 

If I haye given a true and correct analysis and construc- 
tion of subdivision (c) unamended, and of the effect of its 
operation, and I am sure I have, then it follows that no 
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lease could be made, subject to its limitations and restric- 
tions, and therefore it follows further that whoever insists 
upon its inclusion is directly responsible for the failure to 
manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals and in the quantity 
that could be manufactured under the present proposed 
legislation, with only the addition of the amendment offered 
which would release the restriction against sale by the lessee 
of ingredients usable in fertilizer manufacture, when such 
restriction could serve no useful purpose, but would only 
prevent any lease being made at all. 

I stated, and I repeat, that without the amendment per- 
mitting a lessee to produce and sell, processed or not proc- 
essed, fertilizer ingredients usable in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, there would be inevitable waste, or nonuse, of 
water power if and when full fertilizer production of the 
plants is reached, including specified amount of fertilizer in 
storage. If it is contended that under such conditions the 
unused power would be available for other use, sale, or dis- 
tribution, the answer is, that such unused power would be 
subject to recall by the lessee whenever the amount of fer- 
tilizer in storage fell below the 2,500-ton requirement. The 
power allotted to lessee would be subject to his recall when- 
ever he needed it. Such uncertain power, when temporarily 
not in use by lessee, could not be advantageously sold, if it 
could be sold at all, and would therefore be a total loss 
because a total waste. 

It should be needless to add that whatever provisions 
may make a lease more probable, because more attractive 
from the standpoint of sound and wise business principles, 
would be reflected in the price a lessee would be able and 
willing to pay for the power used and the rental paid for 
the nitrate plants. Manifestly, therefore, with the liberal 
but safely liberal amendment I proposed, the President, 
sitting across the table from a prospective lessee, could 
demand and receive better financial returns for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The charge that the insistence of Mr. FisHer and myself 
for the inclusion of the amendment is not prompted by 
good faith and a desire for fertilizer manufacture and is 
the result of some undisclosed trickery, is unfair, unsports- 
manlike, and designed to becloud the issue, and unworthy 
of serious attention. If the reasons I have given, tediously 
given, I am afraid, do not justify our insistence upon the 
amendment discussed and our refusal to sign a report 
without its adoption, and thus in the strongest manner, 
possible show our good faith, it would be futile to deny 
the accusation. I counter with the suggestion that if those 
making such a charge, opposing our position, can give 
equally good reasons for their opposition to the more lib-| 
eral but governmental safeguarding amendment I propose, 
then I would not be so much inclined to conclude that the 
amendment is objected to, not because it prevents or reduces 
fertilizer manufacture but because it promises fertilizer 
manufacture in large quantity, and thus using up the power 
for that proper purpose and leaving little, if any, for sale 
and distribution. 

What I have said to-day in explanation of the present 
status of proposed Muscle Shoals legislation which is now 
being considered by the Senate and House conferees I will 
gladly say in support of a conference report embodying the 
discussed amendment. 

Before I close—I have just read referendum No. 57 on 
the Report of the Special Committee on National Water 
Power Policies. I presume I am indebted to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America for the in- 
teresting document containing that report. Other Members 
of Congress who have also been favored with copies of the 
publication seem to have concluded, either because they 
have not read it carefully or because they have not fa- 
miliarized themselves with the proposed legislation the con- 
ference has under consideration, that such proposed legis- 
lation violates the principles or policies announced in the 
special committee’s conclusions or in the majority verdict. 
The leasing provisions of the proposed legislation—assum- 
ing that a lease could and would be made under its terms— 
would not only not violate the separate verdicts of the local 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, nor the final, 
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judgment announced thereon by the national organization, 
but, on the contrary, would be in literal accordance there- 
with. 

The only proposition submitted to the chamber of com- 
merce members of the national organization is No. 15, read- 
ing as follows: 


The committee— 


Meaning the special committee on national water power 
policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States— 


recommends that the Muscle Shoals project should be sold or 
leased. 


This recommendation, it seems, was approved by a large 
majority. The quoted language was printed on the ballots. 

The formal and final conclusions of the special committee 
are as follows: 


We see no reason why the existing fertilizer plants at Muscle 
Shoals— 


This evidently intended to mean “ nitrate plants,” as there 
are no “ fertilizer plants“ at Muscle Shoals— 
should not be appraised and sold or leased for what they are 


actually worth as a means of manufacturing fertilizer or for any 
other purpose, and that the same should be done with the power 


plants. 

The remainder of the paragraph has reference to “ devel- 
opment of power at other points on the Tennessee River” 
and has no reference to the question of the sale or lease of 
the power at Muscle Shoals. 

The special committee concludes further: 

That, as the Muscle Shoals project is not equipped to use the 
most modern and economical methods of nitrogen fixation and is, 
therefore, of relatively little value for agriculture or national 


defense, it be sold or leased as it now stands on the best possible 
terms. 


Summarizing the verdict and the findings and condensing 
the language, this is what the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States recommendation says: First, that the 
nitrate plants should be sold or leased in their present con- 
dition. That is exactly what the lease language of the pro- 
posed legislation seeks to do, but by a lease of and not sale 
of the plants. Second, it recommends that the power plants 
or their power should be sold or leased. And that is also 
exactly what the lease language seeks to do—namely, by 
selling the power, but not the dam itself, and not, however, 
by selling power to the Alabama Power Co. or some other 
power company for distribution and profit, but by sale to 
the Government’s lessee of the nitrate plants for fertilizer 
manufacture. I thank the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America for its constructive contribution 
to the hoped-for solution of the Muscle Shoals problem. 

If this great organization will now lend its influence to- 
ward securing legislation which will make it easy to secure 
a lease, providing for manufacture of fertilizer and products 
incident thereto, and thus finding a means to dispose of 
the nitrate plants and the power profitably in the same 
transaction, it will have performed a great public service 
and at the same time have prevented the power sale and 
distribution alternative from becoming effective, because 
under such a lease, if made, there would be no power to 
distribute or even sell. A sale to the lessee would be strictly 
a sale at the switchboard and a sale for direct use and 
not for resale. I suggest to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States a study of the lease provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation, if it has not already done so, and espe- 
cially the amendment I proposed, and then assist in secur- 
ing such a lease. 


I believe that I owed the Members of the House this ex- 
planation. I have, during all the deliberations of the 
conference, acted in a judicial capacity, impartially, with- 
out partisan bias or prejudice, and seeking only an intelli- 
gent, just, and finally effective disposition of this age-worn 
Muscle Shoals problem. [Applause.] 

The exhibit above referred to is as follows: 

EXHIBIT 
Senate Joint Resolution 49 


Add at the end of the joint resolution the following new sections, 
Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 28: 
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“SEC. 25. That for 12 months following the passage of this joint 
resolution the President of the United States is hereby given au- 
thority to lease, for a term not 50 years, to any person, 
firm, or corporation, the nitrate plants now owned by the Govern- 
ment at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Said lease shall include the Waco 
quarry, the railroad connecting said quarry with nitrate plant No. 
2, and other structures connected therewith and necessary for the 
operation of said railroad, for the operation of said Waco quarry, 
and for the operation of said nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, but not 
including steam-generating plants. The lease shall also include 
the machinery, tools, and equipment connected with said quarry, 
said railroad, and said nitrate plants; also the houses and resi- 
dences in the vicinity of said quarry and said nitrate plants for 
the purpose of housing the employees and others needed in the 
operation of said quarry, said railroad, and said nitrate plants, but 
not including houses and buildings connected with either of said 
steam plants and used and occupied or useful for the occupation 
of employees and others operating said steam plants, and not in- 
cluding that portion of the reservation west of Spring Creek. Said 
lease shall be made upon the following conditions, to wit: 

“(a) The rental to be paid for the leasing of such property shall 
be in such amounts and payable at such times as in the judgment 
of the President shall be fair and just. 

„(b) The lessee shall covenant to keep said property in first- 
class condition during the entire term of said lease. 

“(c) The lessee shall covenant to operate said plants and use 
said property, exclusively, in the production and manufacture of 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients to be used in the manufacture 
or production of fertilizer: Provided, however, That if in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients a by-product is 
produced which is not an ingredient of fertilizer, the lessee shall 
have authority to sell and dispose of such by-product as the lessee 
shall see fit and shall likewise have authority to process such by- 
products so as to prepare them for the market. (Provided, how- 
ever, That if in the manufacture of fertilizer ingredients usable 
in fertilizer are produced, the lessee shall have the authority to 
sell and dispose of such product as the lessee shall see fit and 
shall also have authority to process such product so as to prepare 
it for the market, but only if and when the lessee has fully com- 
plied with the provisions of the lease prescribing the quantity of 
fertilizer he must produce.) (Proposed amendment.) 

“(d) Said lease shall also provide that there must be manu- 
factured under said lease annually at least a prescribed amount 
of nitrogenous plant food of a kind and quality and in a form 
available as plant food and capable of being applied directly to 
the soil in connection with the growth of crops, and that such 
lease shall also contain a stipulation requiring the lessee to pro- 
duce within three years and six months from the date such lease 
shall become effective such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients con- 
taining not less than 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and shall re- 
quire periodic increases in quantity of such fertilizer or fertilizer 
ingredients from time to time as the market demands may reason- 
ably require. Such lease shall also provide that such increases 
shall, within 12 years after such lease becomes effective, reach the 
maximum production capacity of such plant or plants as the board 
may find to be economically adapted to the fixation of nitrogen, if 
the reasonable demands of the market shall justify the same, 
except when the nitrogen produced is required for national de- 
fense, or when the market demands for the same are satisfied by 
the maintenance in storage and unsold of such fertilizer bases 
or fertilizers containing at least 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, but 
whenever said stock in storage shall fall below the quantity con- 
taining 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, the production of such 
nitrogen, and the manufacture of such fertilizer bases or fer- 
tilizers shall thereupon be resumed. Said lease shall also provide 
that the sale of such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients to be used 
as fertilizer by the said lessee shall be at a price to include the 
cost of production and not exceeding 8 per cent profit on the turn- 
over produced, and the cost shall include whatever may be paid to 
the Government for the use of that part of Government property 
employed by the lessee in manufacturing such fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients to be used as fertilizer and also not exceeding 
6 per cent on any capital invested by the lessee in improvements 
to existing plants or in additional plants employed in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients to be used as fertilizer, 
and shall include a reasonable actual carrying charge (exclusive 
of 8 per cent profit thereon) on the stocks of such fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients as are held in storage and unsold for a year 
or more as the market demands as above provided shall be satis- 
fied. There shall not be included as part of the cost of produc- 
ing such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients any royalty for the use 
by such lessee of any patent, patent right, or patented process 
belonging to the lessee, or in which the lessee has any interest, 
or belonging to any subsidiary or allied corporation, or belonging 
to or controlled by any officer or agent of the lessee of any such 
allied or subsidiary corporation, and if the lessee should buy any 
patent, patent right, or patented process with the hope and ex- 
pectation of thereby reducing the cost of manufacturing such 
fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients or of processing any by-product 
as hereinbefore permitted, then such sum of money as shall be so 
paid by the lessee shall be considered and treated in the account- 
ing of the cost of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers as investment 
in the nature of plant account, and not as current expenses, and 
such costs shall be written off on the expiration of any junior 


patent or license so acquired. For the annual determination of 
the cost of such fertilizer bases and fertilizers there shall be ap- 
pointed by the board a production engineer, and by the lessee an- 
other production engineer, and by these a firm of certified public 
shall proceed to ascertain and com- 


accountants, and these three 
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pute the cost of producing such fertilizer bases and fertilizers; and 
in the event of any disagreement, the two said engineers shall 
select a third production engineer who shall hear and consider 
the contentions and decide the issues, and such decisions shall be 
binding upon all parties for the year for which the determination 
shall have been made. A copy of such audit and decision shall be 
filed each year with the board and by it preserved. The expenses 
incident to this provision shall be paid by the lessee and shall be 
charged as an item in the cost of producing such fertilizer bases 
or fertilizers. If such annual cost determmation discloses that 
any purchasers have paid a cost for fertilizer bases or fertilizers in 
excess of that allowable under this act, then the lessee shall refund 
such excess to the respective purchasers. 

“(e) The said lessee shall give to the said corporation on a good 
and sufficient bond to be approved by the President of the United 
States, conditioned upon monthly payments to the corporation 
during the term of said lease for all the power sold by the said 
corporation to the said lessee. 

“Src. 26. The corporation hereinbefore referred to, operating 
the steam plants at Muscle Shoals and Dam No. 2 and any 
other steam and hydroelectric-power facilities which may here- 
after be constructed or built as hereinbefore provided in this 
act, shall supply the said lessee with the power necessary for the 
operation of the properties leased for the manufacture of the 
products mentioned in subdivision (c) of section 25 hereof at 
a price which shall be deemed fair and just by the President and 
the board. 

“Sec. 27. For a period of 12 months after the passage of this 
act all the provisions of this act relating to the activities of said 
corporation in the manufacture and production of fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients and to the operation of any of the property 
authorized to be leased by this act are hereby suspended; and ff, 
within said period, the President leases the property authorized 
to be leased, such suspension shall continue during the entire 
time said lease is in effect. y 

“Sec. 28. If within 12 months after the passage of this act no 
lease is made by the President as herein authorized, then author- 
ity to make such lease shall cease and sections 25, 26, and 27 
shall, at the end of said 12 months’ period, become null and void, 
and all the other provisions hereof, which have been suspended 
for said period of 12 months, shall at once go into full force and 
effect.” 


Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GARNER. In case you fail to get an agreement next 
Tuesday, will the gentleman report a disagreement to the 
House? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I am not the chairman of the House 
conferees, but I suppose he will do the proper thing, what- 
ever that may be. 

Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman join with Mr. 
FisHER and Mr. Quin in making a disagreement report to 
the House? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not see any present cbjection 
to it. 

Mr. GARNER. I am asking the gentleman whether he 
would be willing to join with Mr. FisHer and Mr. Quin in 
making a disagreement report to the House so that the 
House may take some action. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman has made a most 
interesting and persuasive argument in favor of his position 
as one of the conferees. Is the gentleman satisfied that a 
part of the power at Muscle Shoals can ever be used suc- 
cessfully and profitably for the purpose of manufacturing 
fertilizer under modern conditions? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Iam. I am as satisfied as a man having 
my information could be satisfied, and I think I have about 
as much unbiased opinion as anyone else. I believe that 
under a liberal amendment for the manufacture of by- 
products, along the lines suggested by me, a lease could be 
made. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I take it the gentleman has come 
to the conclusion that unless his amendment is adopted 
fertilizer can not be successfully manufactured at the plant 
in competition with fertilizer manufactured by different 
processes? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I am absolutely convinced that pro- 
posed legislation such as the conference is considering, with- 
out the liberalizing amendment, even if it were to pass the 
House, and even if it received Executive approval, would 
‘mean no fertilizer because it would mean no lease of the 
nitrate plants. No lessee would even negotiate for a lease 
on any such terms. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Which would have the result, I take 
it, of making this plant a purely power proposition? 

Mr. WURZBACH. That would be the effect of it. It 
would make impossible or improbable the operation of the 
nitrate plant for fertilizer manufacture, which would mean, 
and could not mean anything else, than that it would be 
wholly a power sale, or power sale and distribution propo- 
sition. 

Mr. ALMON. And the power companies would continue 
to get the benefit of the plant? The power companies are 
now getting such power as they want at their own price, and 
the fertilizer plants are standing in a stand-by condition, 
so that if there is no legislation the power companies will 
be the beneficiaries of the failure to get legislation. 

Mr. WURZBACH. That is true. I want to say that I 
understand the Government is now receiving the very in- 
significant price of 2 mills per kilowatt hour, and is then 
able to sell only a small proportion of the power that is now 
running over the dam; and that the Alabama Power Co., 
the lessee, is using the power, I think, only during low water 
stages, when their own power is probably very low. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. I understood the gentleman to say that if 
the nitrate plants were leased for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer they would take all of the power developed at Muscle 
Shoals. Would that include the power that might be de- 
veloped after the construction of the Cove Creek Dam? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, I do not know; but to manufac- 
ture fertilizer having a nitrogen content of 40,000 tons an- 
nually would require about 45,000 kilowatts per year of 
power, and they are at the present time, I understand, pro- 
ducing hydroelectric power at Muscle Shoals of about 82,009 
horsepower, which means about 60,000 kilowatts, and they 
have about an equal amount of steam power at the steam 
plant available to supplement the hydroelectric power. 

Now, answering the gentlemen’s question directly, the 
completion of the dam at Cove Creek, which is primarily a 
dam to retain the waters for release, would about double 
the hydroelectric power at Muscle Shoals. If 45,000 kilo- 
watts of power only is applied to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, manifestly there would be 60,000 plus 60,000, less 
45,000 kilowatts, or 75,000 additional kilowatts. That in- 
crease of power at Muscle Shoals would be available for 
further manufacture and the extension of the nitrate plant, 
depending, of course, upon whether or not fertilizer could 
be manufactured at Muscle Shoals profitably and econom- 
ically. 5 

I assume the board that would have that under its 
control might be able to sell the additional 75,000 kilowatts 
of power to the lessee, but I will say this: Under present 
power development at Muscle Shoals, the 60,000 kilowatts 
would be practically used up in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer if the fertilizer requirement reached 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen-content fertilizer. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman says that unless more than 
40,000 tons of nitrates were produced, there would be, with 
the development of the Cove Creek Dam, some power to 
dispose of. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. There seems to be a great difference of 
opinion on this point; many different statements are made 
in regard to it. I would like to ask the gentleman this 
further question in regard to it: Some say there will be 
power to dispose of after the construction of the Cove Creek 
Dam and some say there will not be; and I would like to 
have the gentleman’s opinion as to whether or not he thinks 
the 40,000 tons he speaks of would be a fair amount of 
nitrates for the plants there to produce, or is the capacity 
of the plants there such as to easily produce enough more 
nitrates so as to take all the power, even after the Cove 
Creek Dam was built? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that if the quantity of fertilizer manufactured 
under the conditions existing, or that may be reasonably as- 
sumed will exist, and under the terms prescribed in the 
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proposed legislation, would be profitable to the extent of 
the using of 45,000 kilowatts, then it might be assumed that 
the further use of the additional power might also be 
applied in that way; and, conversely, if 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen-content fertilizer can not be manufactured profit- 
ably and economically, the chances are that not any of the 
power will be used for fertilizer manufacture; and in that 
case, of course, the fertilizer end of it will fade out of the 
picture, and Muscle Shoals will then be wholly and solely 
a power sale and distribution proposition. 

Mr. MAPES. May I ask the gentleman if, in his judg- 
ment, the nitrate plants which are there now are large 
enough with present equipment to use all the power, with 
the construction of the Cove Creek Dam provided the pro- 
duction of fertilizer under his amendment proves profitable? 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman understands there is 
no fertilizer factory there now? 

Mr: MAPES. Yes; but there are nitrate plants there. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. I think they would be able to 
consume practically all of the hydroelectric power that could 
be produced. I am not speaking now of the steam power. 
This is my opinion. 

Mr. MAPES. Even with the construction of the Cove 
Creek Dam? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I had reference, then, to the power de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals in its present condition and with- 
out being supplemented by the increased power that would 
result from the building of Cove Creek Dam. Of course, the 
building of Cove Creek Dam really translates the present 
secondary power at Muscle Shoals into primary power. 

Mr. MAPES. I have heard the statement made that if as 
much nitrates should be produced there, as Ford agreed to 
produce, that all the power, even with the construction of 
Cove Creek Dam, wouid: bA used: inthe men ef tne 
nitrates plants, is that true? 

Mr, WURZBACH. I do not really know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman from Texas, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
some information? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes; I will be pleased to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand from what the gentle- 
man is saying. now that there is not an agreement between 
the House and the Senate conferees. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Oh, no. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They are in disagreement? 

Mr. WURZBACH. We are still in conference and we are 
to have another meeting Tuesday, at which time I hope—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understood it was given out to the 
country some time ago that you gentlemen were in agree- 
ment. Your pictures were printed in the papers and the 
statement was made that you had come to an agreement. 
I remember very distinctly seeing the gentleman’s very 
handsome face together with that of Senator Norris in all 
the local papers in our country and our people were very 
much pleased that this controverted matter had come to a 
settlement. I now understand you are just as far apart as 
you were before. 

Mr. WURZBACH. What the gentleman read in the news- 
papers was simply a mistake, that is all. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentleman think we are 
likely to have an agreement reached this session? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I only hope that we will, and we will, 
I am sure, if the Senate conferees will only agree to this 
amendment which I have tried to explain here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, I can see the difficulties 
in the way. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WURZ BACH. I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr. MILLER. The original Muscle Shoals project em- 
bodies three dams—No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. No. 3 Dam is 
what you term the Cove Creek Dam? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. If the gentleman will permit. I do 
not think he understood the question. No. 3 Dam is not 
the Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; I did not answer that question 
correctly. No. 3 Dam is a dam that they were contemplat- 
ing or were discussing building some little way from Dam 
No. 2, and it was not considered a power dam at all, or of 
very slight importance so far as power production is con- 
cerned, but more to advance navigation, and that is not 
included in this proposed legislation at all. 

Mr. MILLER, I do not understand what dam the gentle- 
man is referring to—No. 2? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; No. 2 is the Muscle Shoals Dam, 
also known as Wilson Dam. No. 3 Dam is not in contempla- 
tion in this legislation at all, and the Cove Creek Dam is 
the one that is to be built several hundred miles. above 
Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. MILLER. No power is to be generated at that dam— 
it is a reservoir dam? 

Mr. WURZBACH. It is a reservoir dam. There will be 
some little incidental production of power, but its main 
purpose is as a retention dam to feed water into the river 
during the dry season. 

Mr. MILLER. And thereby stabilize the output at Dam 
No. 2? 

Mr. WURZBACH. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the gentleman why the steam 
plant can not be used to stabilize the amount of electrical 
output at Dam No. 2 just as well as a reservoir dam farther 
up the stream? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, it could; but for the same reason 
that they do not consider it advisable to generate all the 
power they are seeking to generate in that neighborhood 
with steam plants, because the hydroelectric power is so 
much cheaper, 

Mr. MILLER. Of course, and it would only be used dur- 
ing the low-water season, or during a very small portion of 
the year. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I would like to reply to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] that 
it is only to be used a part of the year to generate electricity. 
As the gentleman knows, that dam is to be built for naviga- 
tion and flood-control purposes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER. There is nothing in the original or founda- 
tion legislation about navigation on the Tennessee River, 
and that is where the gentleman is confusing the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is where the gentleman is con- 
fused about Dam No. 3, which is 15 miles above the present 
dam. 

Mr. MILLER. I spent two weeks at the Muscle Shoals 
Dam, investigating the whole question, when I was on the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Did the gentleman see Dam No. 3 
up in East Tennessee, as the gentleman stated here? 

Mr. MILLER. There is no Dam No. 3. The gentleman 
never saw one and I never saw one and nobody else ever 
saw one. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. But the gentleman referred here to 
Dam No. 3. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr, WURZBACH. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In any discussion of Muscle Shoals one 
often hears statements with respect to the present condi- 
tion of the nitrate plants. Some say they are antiquated 
and some say they may be used at once with a little repair 
and others say they are in fit condition to start in at once. 
What is the gentleman’s opinion regarding that matter? 
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Mr. WURZBACH. I understand that they are in first- 
class condition. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And it is capable of producing nitrogen as 
cheap as the latest method. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I will not say that it can be produced 
as cheaply, but it certainly would not be advisable to scrap 
it or not use it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the legislation contemplate that if 
it is not possible to make a lease that the Government then 
will manufacture fertilizer there? 

Mr. WURZBACH. There is a provision in the Senate 
joint resolution which is under consideration now which 
has an alternative provision that permits the Government 
to go into a rather limited production of nitrates for small 
quantity and experimental purposes but does not provide 
for actual fertilizer manufacture—and that only in the 
event no lease can be made under the lease provisions of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. DENISON. So the statement is substantially true 
that unless the legislation provides for a lease there will be 
no manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I think that is a fair and correct state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of- Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. PIT- 
TENGER]. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I thank the gentleman from Washington for yield- 
ing me this time, although later on I expect to go more into 
the details on the subject of the Minnesota fire sufferers bill. 

When I entered the Chamber a moment ago my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. Box] was delivering 
a speech on the subject of claims, and bills relating to claims 
against the United States, proposed legislation relating to 
claims, and so forth. In the course of that speech he re- 
ferred to the Minnesota fire claims. I realize that there 
are thousands of claims of citizens of the United States 
presented to Congress. Some of those claims have merit 
and some of them are not well founded. I have listened 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Texas, and I am 
sure that he does not want anyone to leave this Chamber 
with the impression that a just obligation of this Govern- 
ment should not be examined by Congress; and when the 
facts show that an injustice has been done to a citizen of 
this country, I am sure that the gentleman from Texas 
will admit that Congress ought to right the wrong that has 
been done. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe the Government of 
the United States is big enough to pay its honest debts. I 
know of no reason why this Government of ours should 
stand on any technicality where its citizens have just claims 
for consideration. I can not follow the argument, that, 
because some one is apt to abuse the machinery, there 
should be no use made of it at all. The claim of the Minne- 
sota fire sufferers does not rest in charity. It is based upon 
the proposition that there is a balance due these people 
which the United States Railroad Administration, without 
cause or reason, arbitrarily refused to pay them. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas has had a long 
and honorable membership in this House. He is a man of 
exceptional ability and recognized as one of the leaders of 
his party. I felt as I listened to him that some Members 
might carry away a wrong impression from the remarks 
that he made, because I believe that some of his statements 
were misleading and gave the wrong impression. 

You know that when a man of distinguished ability, such 
as the gentleman from Texas, who has the confidence of 
the membership of the House and who enjoys as he does 
the respect of all of us, when he gets wrong impressions in 
his mind he might lead other Members of the House astray. 
So I want to ask Members of the House to hold an open 
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mind in connection with these so-called Minnesota fire 
claims. 

After you have become acquainted with the facts you may 
draw you conclusions differently from those drawn by my 
distinguished colleague from Texas, and it may help me 
undo some of the mischief which he has unconsciously ac- 
complished to-day. 

The so-called Minnesota fire claims are found in H. R. 
5660, a bill introduced in December, 1929, and which has 
met with many delays for one reason or another. 

There are some things I would like to say in the 
abstract—that it is unfortunate that the executive and the 
legislative departments of the Government are not kept 
distinct. But that is something I will talk about later. 

That bill is pending before the Committee on Claims. 
I want to tell you one or two things about it. Every mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the State of Minne- 
sota has investigated this bill. It has been called to the 
attention of every Member and they have gone into it and 
found that it is meritorious. Every Member appeared 
before the Committee on Claims and supported the meas- 
ure. It is a bill of state-wide importance. 

The Legislature of the State of Minnesota is now in ses- 
sion. There is before this body a concurrent resolution, 
adopted a few days ago without a dissenting vote in either 
the Senate or the House in the State of Minnesota, setting 
forth their views in reference to that measure and calling 
on Congress to appropriate money to pay the balance of 
lawful obligations of this Government to the citizens of the 
State of Minnesota. That concurrent resolution reads as 
follows: 

S. F. No. 3 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States to take such steps 
as are necessary to secure passage of the Shipstead-Pittenger 
fire sufferers’ bill, the same being known as H. R. 5660, to the 
end that the Government of the United States may discharge its 
just and lawful obligations to the citizens of Minnesota 


Whereas H. R. 5660 was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States on December 2, 1929 
(companion bill, S. 3329, being introduced in the Senate of the 
United States on January 6, 1930); and 

Whereas said bill, H. R. 5660, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims in the House of Representatives and hearings were duly 
had thereon before a subcommittee on March 26, 27, 28, and 29, 
1930, and which subcommittee has made a report to the full Com- 
mittee on Claims confirming and finding from the testimony the 
facts hereinafter set forth in this resolution, said matter being 
now pending before said Committee on Claims for disposition; 
and 

Whereas each Member of Congress from the State of Minnesota 
has indorsed and approved said legislation and has appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Claims in support thereof; and 

Whereas, on October 12, 1918, the railroads in the United States 
were being operated by the United States Government as a war- 
time measure, under laws which held the United States Railroad 
Administration responsible for negligent operation of said rail- 
roads; and 

Whereas on October 12, 1918, a devastating fire burned over 
hundreds of miles of territory in northern Minnesota, burning 
cities, villages, and towns, taking human life, and doing damage 
and destruction to an immense amount of property; and 

Whereas litigation ensued, in which the citizens of Minnesota, 
suffering damage as a result of said fire, brought action against 
the Director General of Railroads of the United States, 
that the Director General of Railroads was responsible for the 
damage resulting from said fire; and 

Whereas in various actions tried in the courts the Director 
General of Railroads was held responsible for said damage, which 
decisions were affirmed by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Minnesota; and 

Whereas prior to said litigation the Director General of Rail- 
roads had denied all liability for said damage and had taken the 
position that the Government was either responsible for all of 
the damage or for none of it; and 

Whereas following the determination of said lawsuits, the Director 
General of Railroads then proposed “compromises” and made 
offers of settlement to the citizens of Minnesota and advised 
them that they would have to settle within certain “settlement 
areas for a percentage of the loss as the same should be fixed 
and determined by the United States Railroad Administration; 
and 

Whereas various citizens of the State of Minnesota were com- 
pelled by the circumstances to accept the offers of the Director 
General of Railroads and to execute releases and to satisfy judg- 
ments in their favor for partial amounts of their losses, being 
unable to litigate their claims on account of the great expense 
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involved and on account of congestion in courts and on account 
of long delay, and other reasons; and 

Whereas said citizens of the State of Minnesota, under the terms 
of the above legislation, H. R. 5660 and S. £329, will be entitled to 
receive the balance of the loss admitted hy the United States Rail- 
road Administration and are justly and fairly entitled to said 
payment; and 

Whereas there has been long and vexatious delays in connection 
with said pending legislation and the Director of the Budget has 
made no recommendations thereon, and the United States Railroad 
Gaara net has seen fit to oppose the passage of said legisla- 

on; an 

Whereas both agencies are directly responsive to the executive 
— of the Government and their officials are appointed there- 

y; and 

Whereas it is a well-understood fact that national legislation is 
shaped and the policy of the party leaders in the House and Senate 
is determined by the executive branch of the Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House 
concurring), That the State of Minnesota does indorse and urge 
the passage of the legislation above referred to to the end that the 
Government of the United States may discharge its just and lawful 
obligations to the citizens of the State of Minnesota; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota 
be instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States; to Walter Newton, secretary to the President 
and liaison officer, whose duties have to do with pending legisla- 
tion in Congress and with contact of the Members of Congress in 
reference thereto; to each Member of the House of Representatives 
in Congress at Washington, D. C., from the State of Minnesota; 
and to each United States Senator from the State of Minnesota at 


Washington, D. C 
HENRY ARENS 


President of the Senate. 
OSCAR A. SWENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 14th day of January, 1931. 
C. H. SPEETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 15th day of January, 
1931. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Approved, January 20, 1931. 
Filed January 21, 1931. 


Fiorp B. OLSON, Governor. 


Mrxe Hol, Secretary of State. 


I, Mike Holm, of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record 
of the original resolution in my office of S. F. No. 3, laws 1931, and 
that said copy is a true and correct transcript of said resolution 
and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State, at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 21st 
day of January, A. D. 1931. 


[SEAL.] Mrxe Horx, Secretary of State. 


Time is not going to permit me to go into this matter in 
detail, but the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] mentioned 
a great many matters that will require much discussion, and 
I want to discuss them with you some time. He talks about 
other fires. Of course, unless the facts in the background 
are made plain to you, some things would not be under- 
stood. He does not need to talk about other fires. Why, he 
is talking about a matter where the Government, through 
the best lawyers it could get, spent a million and a half 
dollars trying to establish other fires and failed, and the 
only way that a statement like that can be justified on the 
floor of this House, I submit in all fairness, is to attack the 
integrity of the judiciary in the State of Minnesota, and 
surely my friend from Texas would not want to do that, if 
he knew the facts and appreciated their full significance. 

But why this talk about other fires? This was elaborated 
upon at great length by the Hon. James C. Davis before the 
Subcommittee on Claims last March. That was not the 
first time that he used the alibi box. Right after these 
fires started on October 12, 1918, the Director General of 
Railroads claimed that railroad fires did not do the dam- 
age and did not cause the loss. At that time the fire suf- 
ferers organized an association and employed counsel and 
started action against the Director General of Railroads. 
The matter was then put into the courts to determine who 
started the fires and what fires did the damage. 

One of the questions settled by the courts was this “ alibi” 
of the Director General of Railroads, who strongly urged 
that, in spite of numerous railroad fires, some other fire, 
or some act of God, was responsible for the damage to 
these claimants. The courts settled that matter. The re- 
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sourceful and energetic Director General of Railroads was 
not satisfied with the courts. In spite of the fact that he 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to win a deci- 
sion in the courts and trying to show that “other fires” 
should be held responsible, the testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Claims showed conclusively that the railroad 
fires were responsible; and while there were other fires, 
the testimony did not show that they were the main cause 
of the damage. . 

This claim about other fires is just an “alibi” which has 
no place in the consideration of H. R. 5660. The “big 
fire ” set by the Railroad Administration swallowed up the 
little ones and proceeded on its course of destruction. 

James C. Davis, when testifying before the Committee on 
Claims, stated that the Government could only pay where 
legal liability was established, and in no case was any sum 
paid out by the Treasury where the Railroad Administration 
did not concede that the Government fires destroyed the 
property. 

I submit, therefore, in all fairness, that my distinguished 
colleague from Texas has been misled as to the facts of 
these cases, and it is not fair to leave this House under the 
3 that other flres of responsible origin caused the 

It must not be overlooked that some 7,000 cases against 
the Railroad Administration were dismissed in other terri- 
tory where other flres did cause the loss and where it was 
clear that railroad responsibility did not exist. This takes 
care of the statement of Mr. Davis and Mr. Box that there 
were other fires in that territory. 

Then he asked to have inserted in the Recorp a section 
from the transportation act of 1920. I do not know why 
he wants to put that in. It has no application to the pend- 
ing bill. There is a revolving fund created by the act of 
1920. The fire sufferers of Minnesota started lawsuits 
against the Government, and they did everything that the 
law of the United States required them to do to protect 
their rights and to assert whatever claims they had, and 
my good brother from Texas has simply misread the law. 
These claims were pending when the railroads were turned 
back to private owners. That section of the transportation 
act, for example, has to do with a person who had a claim 
against a private carrier before it was taken over by the 
United States Government. 

It authorized such a person to bring suit against the 
Director General of the Railroads and then provided that 
when the Government turned the roads back to the private 
owners they could adjust those differences, and if the pri- 
vate owners were really responsible the Government would 
charge it up to them. The cases that are involved in the 
bill that I have introduced have nothing to do with any 
such facts or circumstances. In every one of those cases 
there was a Government liability, not a liability upon the 
part of a private individual or a private owner of a railroad 
in any way, shape, or form. The fire sufferers could not 
hold the private owners of the railroads responsible for the 
fires. The Government set the fires. U 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. COLE. After the decisions in the Minnesota cases 
the gentleman should bring out the fact that the Railroad 
Administration then settled with all the claimants. It 
was an agreed settlement, and I am told that the settlement 
was very generous—— 

Mr. PITTENGER. Oh, now, do not make a speech. Just 
ask a question. 

Mr. COLE. Because the Government wanted to get rid of 
those cases rather than to test all of them separately in 
the courts. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Are you through, and is that the gen- 
tleman’s question? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. Is it not true that the settlements 
were made by those claimants with the Government? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
that question. He comes from the congressional district 
where James C. Davis, former Director General of Railroads, 
now resides, and I say to my friend that he can carry this 
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message back to James C. Davis. After James C. Davis 
made a fair and square agreement that if he was licked in 
the courts he would pay everything the Government owed, 
when he was licked in the courts he broke faith with the 
fire sufferers of Minnesota, and it is to the eternal disgrace 
of this Government that its just obligations in those cases 
remain unpaid to this day. The gentleman can take that 
back with him to the greatest bureaucrat that ever 
occupied a position at the head of a Government bureau 
here in Washington. 

Mr. COLE. The only correction I want to make here and 
now in that statement is that James C. Davis does not now 
and never has resided in the congressional district that I 
represent. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Then I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
but James C. Davis brought the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Cote] before the Claims Committee last 
March and introduced him to the subcommittee by saying, 
“I want you folks to know that I have also got a Congress- 
man.” If we were misled, then Davis is to blame for it. 

Time will not permit me to discuss at length this question 
of the so-called settlements to which my colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. Cote] has referred. I simply want to say that 
after the Government lost in test cases involving different 
“areas,” it then commenced to talk about compromise and 
settlement. Before the Government lost in this litigation 
Mr. Davis had indicated that if the litigation was unfavor- 
able to the Government the losses would be paid in full. 

The hearings before the subcommittee cover this subject 
completely. The records still show that three judgments 
which were entered against the Railroad Administration 
were never paid, but the parties holding those judgments 
were compelled to accept a 50 per cent settlement. The tes- 
timony before the subcommittee also shows that there was a 
written stipulation in the so-called Cloquet case, wherein 
the Railroad Administration stipulated and required that 
the result in one case should be a determination in 277 other 
cases. The record shows that to this day the Railroad Ad- 
ministration broke its word and refused to carry out its own 
stipulation. 

In all of these cases where the Government paid money 
the loss was determined by the Director General of Railroads 
or by the courts. The fire sufferers received only a per- 
centage—40 per cent in some cases and 50 per cent in other 
cases—of a loss, the amount of which was fixed by the Gov- 
ernment or by a court determination with which the Gov- 
ernment was satisfied. 

I can not here discuss the misery and the suffering of these 
people following the fire, their poverty, and their struggle 
against adversity. They were in such circumstances that 
they had no choice but to accept what the Government was 
willing to pay them. The law made no provision for enforc- 
ing a judgment against the United States. 

This, in brief, answers the question of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to appeal to the 
House at this time for the payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates now held by the veterans of the World War. 

If the average veteran ever needed what his Government 
owes him, he needs it now. If the country ever needed this 
money in circulation, it needs if now. 

We remunerated everyone else connected with the World 
War. We first took care of the war profiteers. We took 
care of the railroads. We paid a bonus to those profiteers 
who coined their money out of the blood and tears of the 
suffering men, women, and children of the World War, 
during the greatest catastrophe that civilization has yet 
known. We put the railroads in better shape than they 


had ever been before; we turned them back and paid them 
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a bonus for their use. We have given foreign countries— 
by the foreign-debt settlements passed by this House in 
the last few years—approximately $8,000,000,000, enough 
to pay these adjusted-service certificates many times over. 

In the last few years the Treasury Department has turned 
back to the large income taxpayers—largely those interests 
that made millions out of the war—between $3,000,000,000 
and $4,000,000,000. That money, in my opinion, was justly 
collected and should not have been refunded. I am in 
favor—and I voice the sentiment of millions of people in 
this country—of bringing suits at the earliest opportunity 
to recover those large amounts that have been surrepti- 
tiously passed back to these interests through the Treasury 
Department. 

I remember that during the World War, when the con- 
tract between Mr. Ford and Senator Couzens was closed, 
the Government was consulted, and a contract was entered 
into to which the Government agreed. Yet in order to 
punish Senator Couzens for some of his activities the very 
Secretary of the Treasury who is now turning back these 
millions and hundreds of millions of dollars to these favored 
interests brought a suit against Senator Couzens for back 
taxes which he did not owe, and which the Supreme Court 
said he did not owe. 

I am in favor of bringing suit, in whatever court is neces- 
sary or appropriate, to recover this $3,000,000,000 or $4,000,- 
000,000 which has been turned back to these interests and 
turn the amounts recovered back into the Federal Treasury 
in order that we may use this money to pay these adjusted- 
service certificates, and for other purposes. 

We are in the midst of a great depression. We have had 
crop failures in certain sections of the United States. We 
are witnessing a depression the like of which our people 
have never seen. We are witnessing to-day an unemploy- 
ment condition in this country the like of which this coun- 
try has never witnessed before in all its history. There is 
a bread line in every city in the United States of any size. 
In those bread lines stand ex-service men of the World 
War, who fought the Nation’s battles in times of war and 
have supported its institutions in times of peace, and who 
are now appealing to you to pay them what the Government 
owes them in order that they may buy bread for themselves 
and their loved ones. 

There is more suffering in this country now than there 
has ever been at one time in all its history except in times of 
war. The conduct of the administration under present con- 
ditions forcefully reminds us of poor old Nero, who fiddled 
while Rome burned. We are surrounded by the most serious 
condition this Nation has ever known in times of peace, a 
condition for which this administration is largely responsible 
and which it is doing practically nothing to relieve. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what are the causes of this de- 
pression. Do not misunderstand yourselves. The greatest 
factor in this depression is this Government. Your conduct 
here in this House and at the other end of the Capitol and 
at the other end of the Avenue is more responsible for this 
condition than everything else put together. I know they 
try to lay it on the drought, but the people in the drought- 
stricken areas were hurt more by low prices than they were 
by the drought. Besides there was no drought in those 
States where the large congested centers now are witnessing 
hunger parades. It took 100 policemen to break up a hunger 
parade in Pittsburgh the other day. They had to use tear 
gas to break up one in St. Louis, as if those people were not 
shedding tears enough. 

Why, the other night they had a party here in town, a 
debutante’s party down at the Mayfiower Hotel, which cost 
between $50,000 and $250,000. It has been estimated all the 
way between these two figures. In the same block there was 
a bread line of hungry men and women. This bread line and 
this party were made possible by the same governmental 
policies of this administration. They are the natural conse- 
quences of the legislation that has been enacted here for the 
last eight years. 
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In 1921, when the present administration came into power, 
it immediately placed upon the statute books of this country 
the highest protective tariff law ever known in all the history 
of this world up to that time—a tariff that levied a tax on 
everything the masses of the American people buy, from 
the swaddling clothes of infancy to the lining of the coffin 
in which old age is laid away. 

By this process you forced our people from the wheat- 
growing sections who sell their wheat in an open market, 
our corn growers who sell their corn in an open market, our 
cotton growers who sell their cotton in an open market, 
to buy their goods from behind this tariff wall at enormously 
and artificially inflated prices, until it gradually bled agri- 
culture white. Long before this nation-wide depression 
came the people throughout the agricultural States were 
suffering to a degree they had not known for many, many 
years. This policy artificially stimulated industrial develop- 
ment and brought about an abnormal inflation of indus- 
trial values and an abnormal expansion of industrial stocks. 

You had a candidate for President in the Department of 
Commerce at that time, whose candidacy cost this country 
millions and millions and millions of dollars in propaganda. 

In 1927, when they began to spread their wings for a more 
daring flight, his machine started pumping through the 
newspapers, through the magazines, through the radio, 
through the bulletins, and by word of mouth throughout 
this country, propaganda about the foreign markets that 
had been discovered. Why, foreign markets had been dis- 
covered for everything America would ever manufacture; 
unlimited golden fields of foreign markets the like of which 
the world had never dreamed. What was the result? The 
courts had let the corporations out from under the payment 
of income tax on stock dividends. These corporations had 
issued hundreds of millions—yes, billions—of dollars in stock 
dividends. Not only that, but they found they could pay 
a stock dividend whether they had earned one or not. Then 
began the greatest stock-inflation orgy ever known. 

So in 1926 and 1927, when this propaganda began to take 
hold in the public mind, practically every person in your 
district and in mine who had a few hundred dollars, or even 
$100 dollars, that they did not need, purchased stock in 
something, believing that we were just on the edge of an era 
of unprecedented prosperity. Therefore these corporations 
began to unload the surplus stocks on the unsuspecting 
masses of the American people. Lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, bankers, farmers, everybody who had a little money, 
were induced to buy these stocks. So these surplus stocks 
that had been issued largely as stock dividends were sold 
and the country was stripped of what surplus money there 
was left. I am getting up to this depression now. To show 
you that I am correct about this, let us see about the income 
taxes that were paid for those years. 

In 1914 there were 60 people in the United States each 
with an income of $1,000,000 a year or more. In 1927 the 
number had grown to 290. In 1928, after one year of this 
propaganda that helped them to reach out and strip the 
surplus money from the people, the number had increased 
from 290 to 511. There never has been such a concentration 
of the wealth of a nation in all the tides of time as hap- 
pened under this inspired propaganda that was put out 
during the years of 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

They said they were going to unload their surplus manu- 
factured articles in foreign countries. We could not buy any 
more. We had nothing left in the wheat-growing sections, 
the cotton-growing sections, or the corn-growing belt to buy 
with. They were going to unload their goods in foreign 
countries, according to this propaganda. i 

Immediately foreign countries began to erect retaliatory 
tariff walls. Immediately they began to figure on a United 
States of Europe, and the British Association of Nations, 
formerly the old British Empire, began to figure on placing 
tariff walls against us in retaliation for our tariffs against 
them. As a result there was a crash. As soon as the election 
was over the people began to ask, “ When do these foreign 
markets develop?” and when they found out that it was 
campaign “ bunk ” they rushed into the New York Exchange 
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and tried to unload. The market broke and fifty or sixty 
billions of dollars were swept away on the first break. A 
short time later fifty billions more, and up to the present 
time $169,000,000,000 have been swept away. 

In addition to that, there has been a contraction of the 
currency. There is not sufficient money in circulation in 
America to-day to carry on properly the business of this 
country. You may say what you please, but when you con- 
tract the currency of a country to that extent you produce 
disaster. 

Let us see: In 1914 there was $34.92 per capita in circu- 
lation. In 1920 it had risen to $53.01. Our wage scale was 
fixed on that basis, our debts were contracted then, our 
standard of living was fixed at that time, our taxes were 
assessed on that basis. But for the last few years the cur- 
rency has been contracted $17 per capita. A year ago to-day 
it was $40, or $4 per capita more than it is to-day. We are 
almost back to the same circulating medium we had in 1914, 
and that with all our high prices, high taxes, high wages, 
and high standards of living. 

No wonder there is stagnation in this country. 

Not until that condition is relieved can there be any hope 
of a rise in farm prices. There can be no hope for advance 
in agricultural values. There can be no hope for labor be- 
coming employed at reasonable wages. There can be no 
hope for the wheels of industry to start turning. Until that 
is done we will remain in a state of economic stagnation. 

Now, we can relieve the situation by paying off the 

adjusted-service certificates. I have no right to criticize 
unless I am able to offer some practical plan of relief. We 
can cure that condition now. If we pay these adjusted- 
compensation certificates off, it will put anywhere from 
$1,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 into circulation. 
_ It will furnish our people money with which to finance 
themselves, to make another crop. It will start business on 
the rise; it will start the wheels of industry turning, and 
it will bring to us a new era of sound prosperity that will 
not be artificially boosted by any misleading political 
propaganda. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I want to speak for just a few minutes on a matter 
that is of vital interest, I think, to this House, and to all of 
our people. We have heard a great deal about the depres- 
sion and unemployment and the drought conditions. All 
those things are obvious, and the combination of these con- 
ditions in some sections of the country has produced serious 
results. I want to speak particularly of my own State in 
reference to this matter. I do not want to put it too 
strongly, but I believe, with the combination of the drought 
and the economic situation which we face, our commercial 
and credit system has very nearly broken down. In the dis- 
trict which I represent about four weeks ago we had around 
two dozen banks doing business, and to-day we have only 
15 to 17. Seven banks have closed in the last six weeks. 

I receive letter after letter bringing to my attention the 
great number of people who are walking the roads and 
literally starving. I brought to the attention of the House 
the other day an article in the Montgomery Advertiser, a 
paper published in the capital of my State, where a leading 
and benevolent man from my district had written, making 
an appeal for help for the starving. 

My fellow colleagues, this is very important, and to 
anything like relieve the suffering it will take not only the 
$10,000,000 proposed to be raised by the Red Cross and the 
$25,000,000 provided in the Senate amendment but much 
more. Members of this House, this condition is serious, and 
I hope that the hearts of this House and the administration 
will open on this question. I appeal to you in the very 
strongest feeling possible to bring this amendment here and 
let us vote upon it. 

I feel it is very important that we extend every avenue 
of relief possible. 

I heard the appeals the other evening with reference to 
$10,000,000 for the Red Cross. Those were splendid and 
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magnificent appeals. and I think all of them were founded 
on the real needs, but I am interested to know why these 
appeals were not made earlier. We were told up until 
Christmas and even up until Judge Payne appeared before 
the Senate committee that the Red Cross had plenty of 
money and was handling the situation and was going to han- 
dle it, but immediately after the Senate committee called this 
gentleman over there and found out something about their 
activities and plans we had a call for $10,000,000. I think 
that is a worthy call, and I hope eray dollar of it is raised, 
as it wlil be needed and more. 

The appropriations for unemployment are greatly needed, 
and I should like to see them extended, but it seems to me 
that it was obvious to most people who can observe that 
before this Congress adjourned last July that these condi- 
tions were facing us. Why there was no great emphasis 
laid upon it by the administration up until this time it is 
hard for me to understand. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not desire to be critical, but these con- 
ditions are more marked in some States than in others. 
I would like to ask what any of the States have done as 
States prior to this time to meet this difficulty for their 
own people by the voting of bonds or by the raising of money 
to meet immediate conditions. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course the gentleman knows I 
could not speak for any State except my own. 

Mr. SLOAN. What has the gentleman’s State done? 

Mr. PATTERSON. As far as raising bonds is concerned, 
my State has not done that because our legislature was not 
in session. 

Mr. SLOAN. You have a provision in your constitution 
for the calling of an extra session of the legislature? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh, yes; we have a provision for 
that, but that would be a matter left with the governor of 
the State, and he might have sufficient reasons why he did 
not want to call an extra session of the legislature. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would not think the Governor of the 
great sovereign State of Alabama would neglect his duty 
to a suffering people. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh, no; but I will say to the gentle- 
man that every city, every municipality, and every village 
in my State, as far as I know, and I am sure every one in 
my district, has raised money and made every effort ex- 
tending over weeks and months to try to prepare to meet 
the emergency which we now have in our section, and the 
State government has cooperated in all this work to the 
limit of its ability under the circumstances. 

Mr. SLOAN. But the gentleman was criticizing the Gov- 
ernment in Washington while the poor are suffering and 
his State has done nothing tangible up to this time, as a 
State, to relieve the situation. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not criticize the Government 
but the administration of this matter. If an administra- 
tion takes the position that all the prosperity in the country 
is due to their party and their administration, then when 
we have a great crisis like we have now should they not 
come forward and shoulder some of the responsibility? 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman is assuming facts to be 
historical that do not exist. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I beg to dissent, and can point to 
the gentleman where speakers of his party in 1928 made 
very near that claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. PATTERSON] has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
Seven minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON. The United States of Europe has made 
some progress toward permanency. There was a meeting 
this month in which M. Briand’s idea was reported. The 
subject was again referred to the League of Nations which 
will meet some time in the spring. I simply want to call 
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your attention to what might be the result if the United 
States of Europe should become a fact. 

The confederation of 27 states of Europe to strengthen 
their economic policies is the purpose of M. Briand, who 
developed his plan to the League of Nations at Geneva 
September 5, 1929. His idea was unanimously accepted for 
consideration. A memorandum for the organization of the 
United States of Europe was transmitted to each govern- 
ment for observation and report. A committee of the league 
met on January 16 of this year to receive the reports for 
further deliberation. A common tribunal of the nations of 
Europe is not the affair of America, but one of deep concern. 
M. Briand presents a policy, if workable, would inure to the 
commercial advantage of Europe as its economic relations 
will have to be revolutionized. The war weakened industrial 
policies, therefore a new method is sought to enlarge the 
development of trade. Importations far exceeded exporta- 
tions; 84,000,000 perished in the world’s conflict; Europe is 
becoming depopulated, more deaths than births; children 
are now regarded “as a burden and not an asset,” and the 


need of domestic raw material in all branches of manufac- 


ture tend to paralize her economic policies. 

Most of the United States of Europe involves political 
cooperation upon the following questions, as presented by 
M. Briand: 

First. To institute a general political economy, control the 
policies of the members, industrial cartels, and lowering the 
tariffs. 

Second. To regulate travel and automobile traffic. 

Third. To regulate water and air transits, telephones, 
telegraphs, and radio. 

Fourth. Monetary policies and finances. 

Fifth. Solutions concerning questions of travel, emigra- 
tion, and laws regulating the working people. 

Sixth. Hygiene. 

Seventh. Cooperation between the universities and 
academies. 

Eighth. Interparliamentary union for discourses on na- 
tional policies. 

Ninth. Administration concerning certain international 
questions. Each Government to maintain its sovereignty, 
but under a constitution to regulate and increase the powers 
of the confederation, thereby the universality of the Euro- 
pean States would have no limitation. 

The temper of man remains the same to-day, yesterday, 
and centuries past. He loves power, expressed individually, 
or, as part of the Government to which he belongs. 

Great Britain is not in accord with M. Briand’s policy, as 
the Daily Press protested— 

Strongly against any idea of confederation on the— 
ground that the British Empire ought to form a complete unit 
stronger than America and stronger than Europe. 

In the event of the success of the plan outlined by M. 
Briand becomes a reality, the question of the tariff and 
American labor will be involved and be a signal for indus- 
trial revolution, Common liberty is the foundation for 
federal and individual wealth. 

Russia, with her extensive forests and a supply of gold, 
platinum, coal, iron, and industrial minerals, combined with 
a vast agricultural area, can furnish all Europe with food 
and raw materials for centuries, is an important factor 
toward the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

I read only the other day that M. Briand is endeavoring 
to bring Russia and Iceland into the confederation. The 
Soviet Government of Russia is only in its infancy. Its 
present policy can not continue. Russia will be compelled 
by the force of international trade to develop her industries 
in common with other nations and to rebuild her railroads 
to meet the requirements for fast and adequate passenger 
and freight trains. The American capitalization of Euro- 
pean industries, the foreign drive to force the United States 
to reenact a bill to lower her tariff rates, should prompt the 
alertness of our Government and every American laborer 
to maintain our international trade under the protective 
policies that have developed our industries, builded our na- 
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tional and industrial wealth, to a degree that stands out 
preeminently in the world’s financial history. 

Briand’s economical policy for Europe embraces a system 
to equalize tariff rates between members of the confedera- 
tion. It may go a step farther in an attempt to force open 
the tariff gates at our ports to the detriment of our labor 
and industries in general. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] while chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims has been of great service to the country 
in saving the Treasury against raids, and also generally in 
his effort to keep the ConcressionaL Record within bounds. 

I said to him the other day that the money which we 
spend on the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp affords the people of 
the United States the greatest value of any similar sum that 
comes out of the Treasury. Sixty copies of this RECORD 
daily go into every one of the 435 districts in the United 
States. The people back home in your districts and mine 
read it. The people back home get from it just exactly 
what the Members here on the floor want to convey to them. 
The other news that they get comes through the various 
services of the press. The press boys mention only that 
which appeals to them, and they leave unmentioned that 
which they and their services are not interested in or con- 
cerned with. So, after all, the people back home are con- 
cerned about getting the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and 
that is the surest means of the representatives of the people 
reaching them back at home when they want to reach them, 

I want the daily readers, the 60 intelligent, enlightened 
readers in every congressional district, aggregating 26,100 
people, in the United States to read in the RECORD of yes- 
terday, January 23, 1931, what happened on this floor at 
a time when we Democrats were trying to prevent you Re- 
publicans from spending $125,000 for wasteful entertain- 
ment abroad. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. In just a moment I will yield. I knew 
I would get a rise out of the gentleman. At a time when 
several million people are starving to death in the great 
cities and on the farms—men, women, and children—for 
want of work, for want of opportunity, for want of means 
of gaining the necessities of life, the Republicans in this 
Congress, over a splendid fight that was led by our friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and by our friend from Ala- 
bama [Mr. OLIVER], voted $125,000 to be spent by the em- 
bassies abroad for wasteful and extravagant entertainment. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. Can the gentleman explain his 
action on that? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman can explain his action, 
and the action of his Republican colleagues, he is going to 
have a hard time doing it. He may explain it to his col- 
leagues here on the Republican side, but I doubt whether 
he does explain it to the satisfaction of his Republican con- 
stituents back home. 

Mr. COLE. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars is a very small amount to allow for the purposes of 
entertainment. The British Embassy in the city of Wash- 
ington, I am told, has an allowance of $100,000 a year for 
thé entertainment of people. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield for a speech. The gen- 
tleman will have to get his own time for a speech. 

Mr. COLE. I thought the gentleman wanted me to ex- 
plain. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that explains it to his constituents 
they are easily pleased. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman has not given me a chance 
to explain. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope your chairman will give you 20 
minutes to explain. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman invited me to explain but 
now he refuses to give me the time. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I have just a limited 
time. On August 12, from my home in Abilene, Tex., I sent 
your President this telegram: 


ABILENE, TEX., August 12, 1930. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
President United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully suggest that the most feasible and efficacious way 
to aid helpless farmers in drought areas would be to direct Federal 
farm loan bureaus and Federal land and intermediate credit 
banks to extend all payments until November, 1931, and to direct 
Interstate Commerce Commission to grant special emergency 
freight rates on all shipments of farm products. If payment of 
interest and other maturities on farm loans are demanded, whole- 
sale foreclosures will inevitably result, and many farmers will 
lose homes. Numerous farmers now suffering from three succes- 
sive crop failures will need financing for food and seed to enable 
them to plant another crop. 

THOMAS L. BLANTON. 


Since August nearly five months have passed and not a 
thing has been done about the food situation. I brought 
that to the attention of your President last August, showing 
the urgent necessity for food financing for the people who 
had suffered three successive crop failures. 

I introduced a resolution—and I commend our distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen], be- 
cause he has given us a careful hearing on it and on other 
proposals similar to it—to direct the Federal land banks to 
grant these extensions and to stop these wholesale fore- 
closures of farms and to provide for the redemption of 
those farms which have already been foreclosed. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks by incorporating a copy of the resolu- 
tion which I introduced and which was referred to Mr. 
McFappENn’s committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


[House Joint Resolution 451. In the House of Representatives, 
Seventy-first Congress, third session] 


Joint resolution authorizing and directing Federal land banks to 
suspend and withhold foreclosure of any mortgage securing a 
loan made by such bank in what is known as the drought area 
of the United States where because of crop failure the borrower 
is unable to make payment of interest or principal due, and to 
provide for redemption of any such lands foreclosed since April 
1, 1930 


Whereas it was the intent and purpose of Congress when pass- 
ing the Federal farm loan act in July, 1916, to aid and protect 
farmers in times of distress and not to ruin and rob them of 
their farms; and 

Whereas when creating Federal land banks Congress provided 
that if the initial $750,000 capital required for every Federal land 
bank was not subscribed within 30 days the Secretary of the 
Treasury should subscribe for it on behalf of the United States; 
that all salaries and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
supervising such banks be paid annually by the Government; 
that such banks be national depositaries; that the capital, reserve, 
surplus, and income of every Federal land bank be exempt from 
all taxes, Federal, State, municipal, and local; that the mortgages 
and bonds of said banks shall be deemed and held to be instru- 
mentalities of the Government of the United States; that the 
bonds of said banks shall be a lawful investment for all fiduciary 
and trust funds, and may be accepted as security for all public 
deposits; and other subsidies were extended to said Federal land 
banks by the Government to enable them to grant special aid 
and protection to distressed farmers; and 

Whereas certain portions of the agricultural sections of the 
United States have been inflicted with prolonged and continued 
droughts, certain localities having suffered three successive crop 
failures, making it impossible for certain farmers who are bor- 
rowers from the Federal land banks to meet the interest and 
other maturities on their loans; and 

Whereas the Federal land banks have harshly adopted the policy 
of granting no extensions regardless of circumstances, and illus- 
trative of such, policy, the Federal Land Bank of Houston, Tex., 
one of the 12 such banks authorized and created by Congress, in 
its booklet distributed to its 56,767 farmers who have borrowed 
$151,600,000, entitled Why the Federal Land Bank Can Grant no 
Extensions,” has cold-bloodedly announced: 

“All borrowers should understand that it is a waste of time to 
ask for extensions, If one can not pay, then he should sell his 
farm to one who can and will”; and asserting further in such 
booklet that the Federal land bank is not a Government institu- 
tion, and that this bank at Houston has already foreclosed 124 
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farms, and that its associations have already foreclosed 320 other 
farms in Texas; and 

Whereas said Houston bank in August, 1930, notified Effie May 
Wilson, of Rotan, Tex., a poor woman with an invalid husband, 
who had suffered three successive crop failures, that unless her 
interest payment of $68 was paid immediately with 8 per cent 
penalty interest, foreclosure of her farm would ensue, thus forcing 
her to sacrifice her work stock, family milch cows, and laying 
hens at one-third their value; and said bank notified Mrs. O. A. 
Roberson, a poor widow of Caps, Tex., that she must pay her $101 
interest at once, “even though it becomes necessary that you sell 
your place to get the money,” or her 120-acre farm would be fore- 
closed, and her work stock and milch cows were already mortgaged 
to a local ‘bank for supplies, and she was thus threatened with 
the loss of her farm, worth over twice the amount of the mort- 
gage against it, but which could not be sold because of said gen- 
eral depression; and that when these specific cases were brought 
to the attention of said bank, President Gossett replied that it 
was his intention to foreclose against the 11,666 farms in the 
drought area of Texas if interest payments were not made 
promptly; and 

Whereas Congress alone can stop this wholesale foreclosure of 
farms, and without appropriate action these distressed farmers 
and their wives and little hungry children will be turned out into 
the cold and lose their homes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That until January 1, 1932, all Federal land banks 
are directed (1) to withhold and suspend suits on the foreclosure 
of any mortgage securing a loan made by such bank on farm lands 
situated in the drought area of the United States, or in territory 
devastated by hail, floods, or tornado, where the borrower is 
financially unable to make the payments due; and (2) to extend 
the time for the payment of any such indebtedness to become due 
during 1931 until January 1, 1932. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to advance to 


any such bank, out-of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, or that Congress may appropriate, a sum sufficient 
to cover the amount of the interest payable by such bank d 

the period mentioned in section 1 hereof on any Federal farm- 
loan bond issued by it to the extent of maturities thus extended. 
The sums so advanced shall be used exclusively for the purpose 
of making such interest payments, and the Federal land bank 
receiving any such advance shall repay the same to the United 
States without interest in such manner and under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, acting jointly, shall prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Any Federal land bank which has acquired, during a 
period of 12 months preceding the date of approval of this act, 
the land of any borrower from such bank upon foreclosure of a 
mortgage securing a loan made by the bank to such borrower is 
directed, if the bank still holds title to such land, to permit such 
borrower to redeem his interest in the land so acquired by the 
bank. Such redemption shall be permitted upon the payment by 
January 1, 1932, of all installments due under the terms of such 
mortgage to the time of such redemption. In tfe event of any 
such redemption the mortgage shall be revived and continued as 
security for all subsequent installments payable under the terms 
of the mortgage. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to thank my friend from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McFappen] for the very kind and considerate 
hearings that he and his committee have given this proposal. 
There are many such bills pending before his committee, 
and I am sure that his committee is going to work out some 
proper solution of that question and within a few days is 
going to submit, under a favorable report, a committee pro- 
posal that will meet it and will relieve the situation. 

But I was diverted by the gentleman from Iowa, and I 
want to get back to my argument. I want every reader 
back home in our districts who has access to the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to read yesterday’s Recorp; to read 
the splendid speech of Mr. Byrws, of Tennessee, and that 
of Mr. OLIVER of Alabama against that waste of $125,000 
for entertainment abroad in foreign embassies, and I want 
them to read the vote that was cast here, a record vote, where 
you signed on the dotted line, and let them see back home 
who the Members are here who are willing to spend $125,000 
for foreign entertainment and let their home people starve 
in the cities and on the farms of the United States. I 
want them to read it. I want them to look on page 3000 
of yesterday’s Recorp, January 23, 1931, and see the names 
of the men who voted for that $125,000, and I want them 
to see the names of the men who voted against it. Except- 
ing a few Democrats on our Foreign Affairs Committee, 
who have deen traveling abroad and receiving entertain- 
ment at these various foreign embassies—with a few such 
exceptions you will find the entire Democratic strength of 
this House voting to save that money and against this 
foreign entertaining when our home people are starving. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Les; and I want to commend my friend. 
He is one of the hardest-working men in his office we have | 
here, even if he did vote to take that $125,000 for foreign | 
entertainment out of the Treasury. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is it the gentleman’s attitude that 
we should withdraw from these foreign countries? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; certainly not; but we ought to take 
time first to vote urgent food and necessities to our starv- 
ing people at home before we vote to furnish this extra 
expense for wine, women, and song in the embassies abroad. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Of course, I do not suppose any of 
our ambassadors would indulge in any of that luxury. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it they have just as much human 
nature as my friend has. [Laughter.] But I can not yield 
further. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I would like to ask one more question. 
Can we not do something for the people who are in distress— 
and I admit there are people in distress—by voting for the 
$25,000,000, which is now pending before this body, as a con- 
tribution to the Red Cross? Can we not do that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly we could if allowed to do 
it. Is the gentleman ready to vote for it? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, why does not the gentleman get 
his Republican administration to take that bill away from 
the Appropriations Committee and bring it here on the floor 
and pass it? Why not pass it instead of putting it in that 
committee to kill it, and it went there for that purpose. 

Mr. PITTENGER. The gentleman is giving me too big a 
job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were a member of a party that 
would disregard the appeals of starving men and women in 
the cities and in the country of my own homeland and 
would deliberately send a food relief bill to a committee 
for the purpose of killing the proposition which would help 
them, I would smoke them out; I would smoke those leaders 
out; I would not follow such leaders; I would take a stand 
myself; and if the stalwart Republicans, like my good friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], and others, would make 
their leaders understand that they are going to demand 
a vote on that proposition they would take it out of that 
committee and out of the pigeonhole and bring it in here 
and let us vote on it. 

When the Senate passed that 825,000,000 appropriation 
for food for starving people this is what appeared in your 
press day before yesterday. Here is the Evening Star, a 
reputable paper, and whose news you can depend upon all 
the time, except when it is for taking some sum of money 
out of the Treasury for Washington. Then you can not 
depend on it, but on other general news you can depend 
on the Star. It says on the front page, in the most impor- 
tant right-hand column of it: 

[The Washington Star, Thursday evening, January 22, 1931] 
HEARINGS TO KILL SENATE’S RELIEF PLANS ARE SOUGHT—HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION LEADERS ‘WOULD DELAY ACTION ON $25,000,000 


FUND 
(By the Associated Press) 

Seeking a means of killing the Senate’s $25,000,000 appropria- 
tion for Red Cross drought relief, House administration leaders 
to-day planned hearings on the proposal before taking action, 

They decided to have the Interior Department supply bill, to 
which the appropriation is attached as an amendment, referred 
to-day to the Appropriations Committee for investigation. 


The above is from page 1 of Thursday’s Star. 
Now look at the heading on page 2: 

Hearings sought to kill Senate’s “dole” relief plan. 
And look at what is said under this heading: 


The leaders feared that if brought to a vote the Senate plan 
would be adopted by the House, even though President Hoover and 
the Red Cross oppose it. The simplest way of bringing about a 
conference was by unanimous consent of the member- 
ship. 


Remember that the above is published in the press before 
this measure ever reached the House. It says the “ leaders,” 
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which means the Republican steering committee, “ feared 
that if brought to a vote the Senate plan would be adopted 
by the House, even though President Hoover opposed it.” 
And these Republican leaders, who call this food relief a 
“dole,” deliberately referred it to a committee indefinitely, 
to kill it. 

And yesterday morning, before the bill reached the House, 
another Washington newspaper said: 

[The Washington Post, Friday morning, January 23, 1931] 

Earlier in the day Republican House leaders decided to postpone, 
indefinitely, action on the Senate’s $25,000,000 appropriation, un- 
sought by the Red Cross, and obstinately opposed by the adminis- 
tration. 

Thus, before the House met, we had the amusing spectacle 
of the press informing us, 435 representatives of the people, 
what a few Republican leaders had determined was the best 
way to kill the $25,000,000 food relief, which they were 
pigeonholing by sending it to a committee. 

It was deliberately sent to the committee to kill it. And 
when the House met yesterday, our Democratic leader, Mr. 
Garner, asked the Speaker what he was going to do with 
this bill, and this is what the Speaker said: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement at this 
time and wishes particularly the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas Mr. Garner] in view of the question which the gentleman 
from Texas propounded to the Chair a few moments ago. 

The Interior Department appropriation bill with Senate amend- 
ments is on the Speaker’s table It is entirely within the discre- 
tion of the Chair what course should be taken with regard to the 
disposition of this bill. Ordinarily a request is made for unani- 
mous consent to send such bills to conference at once. The other 
course is that the Speaker himself shall refer the bill to the 
appropriate committee. In view of the tremendous importance of 
the question arising under the Senate amendment providing for a 
$25,000,000 appropriation to the Red Cross, in view of the request 
of the members of the Appropriations Committee that hearings 
should be had and that the Red Cross may have the opportunity 
of stating its position, the Chair is going to take the course of 
referring this bill to the Appropriations Committee, and refers 
the bill with Senate amendments to the Appropriations Committee 
and orders it printed. 

You will not find another appropriation bill in this or the 
last Congress that has been sent to the committee in this 
way. It was sent there deliberately for the purpose of kill- 
ing it, and you Republicans who represent hungry districts 
in Chicago, where Americans are walking the streets with 
their wives and little children starving and freezing, are you 
going to back up such an administration plan? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Always, to my distinguished friend from 
Chicago. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I thank the gentleman. Is not 
this the first time any such action has ever been taken, as 
was taken in the Senate, to take care of the poor of our 
country by appropriating $45,000,000? It is, according to my 
memory, and I am asking the gentleman the question because 
I want the information. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is not. But suppose it were the 
first time. I am around 50 years—I am not going to say how 
old I am—I have always taken a fairly active part in public 
affairs, and in my entire experience I have never yet seen 
conditions that even compare with present conditions in the 
United States. It is a national emergency, and the men in 
this Congress who have served many years have never seen 
conditions as bad or a situation worse. I have been one of 
those who have fought against taking money from the Treas- 
ury except for proper purposes, but this is a time when 
women and little children are starving and freezing and 
dying, and I am going to throw precedents to the winds until 


the people of my country get proper relief. 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the Red 
Cross is taking care of all the cases, or practically all of the 
cases, the gentleman is speaking about? In my city of Chi- 
cago we are raising $5,000,000 to turn over to the Red Cross, 
in addition to taking care of our own poor in Chicago. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That may do for Chicago, but there are 
millions of starving people not so fortunate. There are no 
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Congressmen with wives and children suffering. There are 
no hungry Congressmen or Senators with hungry wives and 
hungry children, but you have constituents back home, and 
in some places they are so proud that they will not accept 
aid from private sources. It is a case where the Govern- 
ment must furnish aid. 

The Government only can meet this present emergency, 
and yet we find the leader of this House, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trisox l, in the Herald this morning has 
one of these stereotyped declarations of policies for the 
Government, wherein he calls all this attempted help and 
relief for the people a dole—a dole! It is a dole to him. I 
do not suppose the gentleman was ever hungry in his life. 
The gentleman does not know what it means to be cold and 
hungry. I want to say to my friend from Chicago that if he 
would take a week off and go back home and see the bread 
lines, such as we have within five blocks of this Capitol on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, he would have a different view of this 
subject. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I will say to my friend from 
Texas that I spent two weeks in Chicago during the holiday 
season and I want to tell him that. we are taking care of 
everyone that applies for relief, and we can do it, and they 
can do the same thing in every other large city in the 
country. } 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield further for a speech. 

Down here on De Sales Street, the first street north of the 
Mayflower, there is one of the finest oculists in the United 
States, Doctor Shute, who furnishes eyeglasses to half of the 
Congressmen here, and he does not rob us, either. I want 
to recommend that my friend from Illinois go down there 
and get some new glasses before he goes to Chicago again. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I will say to my friend from 
Texas that I do not need any new glasses. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will get some new 
glasses he will have a different idea about the situation in 
the large cities of this Nation. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

We have here in the United States the boys who went to 
France, and when they were being shipped out of Hoboken 
in the darkness of the night we promised all of them that 
we would not forget them when they came back; and, yet, 
now that they are back, many of them maimed and crippled 
and unable to make a living, and when we owe them this 
little dollar and a quarter extra that we paid them in ad- 
justed-compensation certificates, they have come to us and 
have shown us their necessities and have asked us to pay 
them; and although we have the bill of my friend from 
Texas, Mr. Patman, and the bill of my friend from Texas, 
JohN GARNER, and other bills pending here for months, 
our Republican Ways and Means Committee will not even 
grant a hearing on any of such measures. If you would 
put this $2,000,000,000 into circulation by paying the honest 
debt this Government owes these ex-service men, it would 
go into the banks of every district in the United States and 
relieve everybody. It would form a new circulating medium; 
it would hurt Mr. Mellon’s bond market a little, but what 
if it does? It would grant immediate relief to every district 
in the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman said something about a 
dollar and a dollar and a quarter a day for a bonus. Is 
that all the gentleman advocates? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would have been glad to have paid 
them commensurate with the pay that the skilled work- 
man got who was excepted from the draft and stayed at 
home during the war; and paid them in cash, and on their 
return, and not waited until 1945. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is all that the gentleman is advocating 
the payment of $1 and $1.25 a day? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to give back to them now in cash 
all that the Government owes them. But Mr. Mellon iz 
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standing in the way of that bill, just as Mr. Mellon at the 
head of the oil combine that can manufacture gasoline in 
South America and lay it down in New York at 4 cents a 
gallon is standing in the way of relief for the independent 
oil producers. If my friend from Nebraska will investigate, 
he will find that the property of Mr. Mellon since the war 
has increased threefold from what it was in April, 1917, 
when we entered the war. And yet it is Mr. Mellon who 
profited 300 per cent by the war who is standing in the 
way of this program. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am really trying to find out what the 
gentleman advocates; what kind of an adjusted-compensa- 
tion settlement he is for. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to see the Garner bill 
passed, at least, if we can not get the Patman bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman talks about the Patman 
bill; you could not put three of the bills in the same room, 
for each one is different. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for either one that we can get a 
chance to pass. I am for the bill that we can pass that 
will pay the greatest part of the debt we owe these men. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman allow me to put my 
question? ‘The gentleman made reference to a dollar and 
a dollar and a quarter a day. That is one plan. Mr. Gar- 
ner’s plan is distinctly another one, and Mr. Patman’s plan 
is distinctly a third. Now, what I started to say was that 
you can not satisfy 1 out of 10 of the service men who are 
asking for the payment of cash by a payment of $1 or $1.25 
a day. There are three different plans. Which one does 
the gentleman advocate? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was in favor of giving them their little 
stipend of $1.25 a day extra in cash when they returned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So was I in favor of paying cash when 
the original bill was passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Garner plan proposes to pay them 
what was due at the time the settlement was made plus 4 
per cent. We have been charging them 54% per cent. I am 
in favor of the Garner plan, if we can not get the Patman 
bill. It does not require them to accept it; if they want to, 
they can hold it until 1945. The Patman plan proposes to 
pay them off in full, and I am in favor of that, if we can 
get it, but I am in favor of the Garner bill if we can not 
get the Patman bill. I am in favor of the best plan that Mr. 
Secretary Mellon and the Republican leaders will let us 
pass. If I can not get the Patman bill, I will vote for the 
Garner bill; but for God's sake do justice by them in grant- 
ing them something in this time of stress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I remember, when a member 
of the State legislature in Iowa and a member of the war 
veterans’ committee—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of paying 
these soldiers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I think we can get very near 
together. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of paying these 
soldiers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I understood the gentleman had 
yielded to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but first I want to know how the 
gentleman stands. Is he in favor of paying them? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I think we could work out a 
plan very nearly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of them? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I think that we could work 
out a plan. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. If you can not yield to me to 
ask a question 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am used to seeing fel- 
lows on the fence, and I have not the time to waste with any- 
one of that kind. Is the gentleman in favor of making a 
cash settlement with them on these certificates? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Yes; but. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, why do you not smoke out the 
Speaker and Leader Titson and Mr. SNELL, the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I simply want to get this into 
the Recorp, that the gentleman will not let me ask a ques- 
tion and neither will he let me answer one. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have gotten some satisfaction out of 
the gentleman. Everyone here, when you pin him down, is 
in favor of it. Do you know why? Because it is just and 
proper that these payments should be made. Why if you 
were to get the Speaker pinned down in Ohio where he had 
to answer yes or no, he would say, “ Boys, I must say it is 
just, I would be in favor of it if we could ever get it up in 
the House.” Let me tell you something. Do you know that 
because a man stands high in this House 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In one minute when I get through with 
this. Because a man stands high and is a member of the 
triumvirate or the big steering committee, his seat is no 
more secure than is that of the most obscure Member. The 
people back home can take his seat away from him just as 
quickly as it can take the seat away from the most obscure 
Member. Once in a while you see a revolution of political 
sentiment abroad in this land, and the bigger they are and 
the higher up they are, the harder they fall, when the people 
take their jobs away; and I want to say to my friends on 
the Republican side, while you are splendid men, and most 
of you are my friends and I admire and respect you, you 
had better be careful of this proposition, because there may 
be a revolution of sentiment among the men who fought our 
battles in the trenches of France. They are demanding their 
just due, and when you turn them down your high seat is 
going to look to them just like the low seat of anybody else, 
and you better be careful when you go back home before 
you go upon the hustings again as to what you do on this 
proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I know there have been lengthy 
discussions on the question of soldiers’ bonus. So far as 
the War Veterans’ Committee is concerned, of which I 
have the honor to be a member, I do not think there is a 
man on the committee who has been more liberal with the 
soldiers than I have been myself. I saw some service, and 
I am a member of the American Legion. I wrote back to 
the district commander of the eleventh district of Iowa to 
find out the sentiment in regard to the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus or their certificates at this time. He wrote 
to me and said that he had made somewhat of a survey 
in my district, and that first of all that what they would 
prefer in our district is a pension for the widows and the 
orphans and proper hospitalization before they took up 
the question of the payment of the certificates. [Applause.] 
Mr. Chairman, there is exactly where I stand to-day. I 
am willing to take up the matter so far as the certificates 
are concerned, but first of all I stand here for these widows 
and orphans, especially the dependent widows and orphans, 
and the proper hospitalization of the soldiers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Not now. I do not know what 
the State of Texas has done; I do not know what the State 
of Mississippi has done; I do not know what the State of 
Arkansas has done, or the State of Alabama; but I say 
this, that following the year 1921, when Iowa was in the 
worst calamity, so far as farm conditions and other condi- 
tions are concerned, the State legislature submitted to the 
people the question of whether or not they should pay these 
soldiers a dollar for service on this side and a dollar and a 
quarter a day for service on the other. I am proud to say 
that the people of my State went to the ballot box, where 
there was no one to influence them, and by a great ma- 
jority voted in favor of the soldier, and issued $22,000,000 
of State bonds to pay them. In finishing, I might say that 
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I believe the first thing that we ought to do now is to take 
care of the dependent widows and orphans. Further than 
this, I say to you that I think it is a duty that we owe to 
them at home. I do not believe there is a man or woman 
in this House who wants to say that those who are left 
behind, those widows and orphans, should be dependent 
upon charity. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Iowa 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], who has just addressed the committee, 
made a correct statement when he said he had been very 
liberal and generous toward legislation for ex-service men. 
As a member of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee, I can certify that not only one time but many times 
the gentleman from Iowa voted with the Democrats instead 
of with the Republicans in order to give the veterans of the 
World War, their widows, and children that measure of 
relief which he believed they were justly entitled to receive. 
I am with him on the proposal that the widows and children 
should be taken care of, and the bill to pay the adjusted- 
service certificates will not interfere with the bill to provide 
for them. I want to invite his attention to the fact that 
last session we were told by the Republican leaders we must 
take the disability allowance bill, which left out the widows 
and children, or we would not have any legislation at all. 
[Applause.] 

I want to especially call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee 
put veteran affairs in politics when the Republican members 
of that committee excluded the Democrats, and the measure 
which was finally passed, where they put the Democrats out, 
also put the widows and orphans out, and to-day the rea- 
son that widows and orphans are not included in that bill 
is because you made partisan politics out of it and would not 
permit the Democrats an opportunity to amend the bill 
when it came before the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to yield to the ranking 
Democratic member on the World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion Committee, the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
Rankın], who has just finished making an unanswerable 
argument in favor of the proposal to pay the adjusted-serv- 
ice certificates in cash now. 

Mr. RANKIN. It was also passed under suspension of 
the rules? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. It was passed under suspen- 
sion of the rules, and would not permit an amendment from 
the floor, and now they are complaining because the widows 
and orphans were left out of the bill. I hope those who 
did not hear the wonderful speech made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] this afternoon will read it in 
the RECORD. 

With reference to paying off the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, Mr. Hines in his testimony—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. The gentleman does not say 
I was a member of the organization that did that? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, sir; but the Republican organization 
did it, and, of course, the gentleman is a member of the 
Republican Party, but knowing how the gentleman feels 
toward veteran legislation I do not believe he was willingly 
a party to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he is not one of the triumvirate. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. 

Now, General Hines, when he testified before the rom- 
mittee relating to this legislation—the independent offices 
appropriation bill—said: 

We are going through the most unusual experience that I hae 
seen in eight years— 


Speaking of the veterans— 


they are out of employment, out of any kind of provision to 
carry on, and they just come in to see what we have to offer. I 
think the marked increase for claims in compensation and the 
tremendous load that we have had under the disability allow- 
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ance has been very much emphasized by outside conditions. 
Many men who undoubtedly would have carried on, who would 
have made no effort to make any claim on their Government, 
have filed claims because they have been forced to. 

That is the reason the veterans of the World War are 
coming here and asking, not for a gratuity, not for the 
payment of a bonus, but for the payment of a just and 
honest debt that the Congress of the United States has 
admitted and confessed to be due to each one of them. 
Tens of thousands of veterans would leave Government 
hospitals at once, which would save the Government $120 
a month each, if this debt were paid so they could pay for 
the necessary medical treatment at their homes. 

If you will take the Recorp of last Saturday you will 
notice in a speech I made at that time on the floor I showed 
that the veterans who worked on public roads had their pay 
adjusted and were paid as much as $6.33 a day, and were 
paid that money incash. The railroads and war contractors 
were paid billions in adjusted pay. Now, the same Congress 
is asked to authorize the payment of an honest and just 
debt that has been confessed to veterans of the World War, 
of $1.25 a day for overseas service and $1 a day for home 
service. Is that reasonable? Is it right? Is it reasonable 
to ask that you pay a debt Congress has confessed is due 
for services rendered? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield if the gentleman 
will get me a little more time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can be very frank and clear up the 
issue. Now, the gentleman talks about a dollar and a dollar 
and a quarter a day. 

Mr. PATMAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was in the Congress when that bill was 
passed. I favored then the payment of the bonus in cash. 
The bill which the gentleman has offered does not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, limit itself to the payment of 
5 $1.25 a day. There has been so much general 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is absolutely mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman] has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield to the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless I am wrong, the gentleman’s bill 
contemplates the payment of $1 and $1.25 a day, plus 25 
per cent increase, plus 4 per cent interest for 20 years, 15 
years of which are not now accrued. 

Mr. PATMAN. There are two ways of figuring that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, is the gentleman advocating the 
$1.25 a day which he has been talking about, or is the gentle- 
man advocating payment of interest for 15 years not yet 
accrued? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a very reasonable question, and 
the gentleman is entitled to an answer. When you confessed 
a debt to the veterans of $1 a day or $1.25 a day for home 
service and overseas service, was that debt due in 1925? No. 
It was due in 1918. When Mr. Mellon refunds money that 
he says was collected over and above what should have been 
collected from the United States Steel Corporation as of 1918, 
he pays it 6 per cent interest from 1918, not from 1925. My 
theory is that if you are going to confess a debt of $1 a day 
or $1.25 a day for adjusted or extra pay, it was due when the 
service was rendered. If you give the veterans that money 
as of the time when the service was rendered, including the 
$60 which should have never been deducted, and you pay 
them 6 per cent interest, compounded annually, the same 
rate of interest that the Government has been charging the 
soldier for his own money, it will amount to at this time 
about 95 per cent of the face or maturity value of the cer- 
tificates. [Applause.] e 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the gentleman has that all 
figured out. 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, would the gentleman mind putting 
the figures in the Recorp by which he reaches that con- 
clusion? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to do that the next oppor- 
tunity I have to speak on this subject. If my figures are 
correct, will the gentleman support that contention, or does 
the gentleman think it is unreasonable? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am trying to find out what it is first. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman not think it was due 
in 1918? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The other question I would like to have 
the gentleman discuss frankly is this—not to-day, because 
the gentleman is perhaps not in a position to do so—but 
how and where and by what means is the Government of the 
United States to get in ready cash the three and one-half 
billion dollars necessary to meet the bill which the gentleman 
proposes? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is another very reasonable question, 
and the gentleman is entitled to an answer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Within a few days the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill will be before the House, and I 
will have control of some of the time, and I am confident 
the gentleman can get the time to answer that question. 

Mr, PATMAN. I can answer that question now. I do 
not have to wait until then. I want to say that just a few 
minutes ago I secured a copy of a bill which Mr. Mellon 
has proposed. That bill is to permit the issuing of $8,000,- 
000,000 more of bonds. That is a bill which Mr. Mellon pro- 
poses, and it is before the Ways and Means Committee. 
Four and a half million veterans and other people interested 
in those veterans have been clamoring for a hearing before 
that committee on the bill to pay the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, but they have not even been permitted to appear 
there, although the committee has been in session only one 
day this session, but Mr. Mellon got a hearing on this bill 
only a few days ago. Now, this bill provides that $8,000,- 
000,000 more of bonds may be issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Several years ago Congress said that it should be the policy 
of our Government, in reducing this war debt, to scatter the 
reduction over a period of years, as the war was waged for 
posterity and the present generation should not be required 
to pay the total expense of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us not leave the bill the gentleman 
referred to. Is that a refunding bill or does the bill propose 
to increase the national indebtedness by $8,000,000,000? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not restricted. It permits him to 
issue $8,000,000,000 more of bonds, because the interest rate 
is cheap now, and this is the time to pay off our debts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill is for what purpose? Is it a 
refunding operation? 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not state. We do not know what 
he is going to do with it. It is in his discretion. Of course, 
he can only use it for purposes authorized by law. If we 
pass the bill to pay the veterans now a part of the $8,000,- 
000,000 may be used to pay them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman’s bill involves the rais- 
ing immediately of $3,500,000,000 in cash? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mistaken. It under- 
takes to raise $3,500,000,000, less $880,000,000 which will be 
in the Treasury for that purpose after this bill now before 
the committee passes. The amount in the Treasury now is 
$768,000,000, but the bill now under consideration carries 
an additional $112,000,000 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. ; 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What $880,000,000 is the gentleman 
referring to? 

Mr. PATMAN. I refer to the annual appropriation of 
$112,000,000 that has been appropriated each year for the 
purpose of retiring these certificates when they are payable, 
January 1, 1945, or upon the death of a veteran. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly the gentleman understands 
that that does not represent the raising of one dollar of 
money but transfers credits from one fund in the Treasury 
Department to another fund. That is not raising money 


‘the United States, and probably before that time. 
Mellons, Morgans, and Mills believe we should cancel what 
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but is adjusting obligations between two funds. The cash 
is not there. 

Mr. PATMAN. I take the word of General Hines, the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the cash is not available for that 


purpose. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will permit, the fund 
is there; it is appropriated and reinvested by the Treasury 
Department and draws interest and compound interest. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but it is the transfer 
of one fund in the Treasury to another, and it does not in 
any way involve the raising of new funds; and the actual 
money, subject to payment in cash, is not in the Treasury. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, for the sake of argument, I will 
say we are to raise $3,500,000,000. Mr. Mellon has overpaid 
our public debt $7,000,000,000 in the last 10 years, and Mr. 
Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, announced before 
a luncheon club in New York City the other day that the 
Treasury Department expects to pay the remainder of the 
national debt of $16,000,000,000 in 18 years, or at the rate 
of nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. The gentleman knows what 
that means. That means that as soon as we retire our 
national debt we are going to have an effort made to cancel 
the debts which the foreign nations owe the Government of 
The 


foreign nations owe us. They prefer to give it to foreign 
countries rather than pay the veterans an honest debt. 
They are holders of obligations of these foreign nations, 
and if we, for the United States, cancel the debts of these 
nations, the big three M's“ will have a first lien, and not 
one subordinate to one held by the United States, as it is 
now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman answer this ques- 
tion 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall try to; but I want to answer the 
gentleman’s other question. I do not want to get away from 
that question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did Mr. Mills, in that statement, say 
anything regarding how much in excess of normal retire- 
ment of the national debt would be made this fiscal year? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not read those figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think if the gentleman will go into 
that he will find that he did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I shall be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who has just concluded 
one of the most forceful and effective speeches I have ever 
heard made on the floor of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. We know what the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. PaATMaNn, proposes, and we know what the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. Garner, is trying to do, but can 
anyone tell what the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. SIm- 
MONS, proposes, or what Mr. Mellon proposes, or what the 
steering committee of the Republican Party here proposes 
to do for these men? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to answer that question of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait a moment. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has asked me a reasonable question, and I want 
to answer it. We are paying $1,000,000,000 a year on our 
national debt. The gentleman will admit we are paying 
that debt too fast, will he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, Senator VANDENBERG, of Michigan, 
and a number of Republican Senators who, I believe, are 
leaders in their party, including Senator Smoot, of Utah, 
have issued statements that the debt was being retired too 
rapidly; and I thought almost everybody in the United 
States, except Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mills, admitted that. 

However, I say it is being retired too rapidly and let us 
divert payments for a few years from that war debt to this 
other war debt growing out of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates and pay them off, and pay them in cash now, not only 
to help the veterans but to bring prosperity to the entire 
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Nation. After we pay them off we can go back to making 
payments on the national debt, and we will then be more 
than $4,000,000,000 ahead of the program that Congress said 
should be carried out for the retirement of the national debt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman yet does not get at the 
thing that is in my mind. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, the question of money is just a ques- 
tion of diverting payments from one fund to another fund. 
It will not require the raising of additional taxes, it will not 
require a change in our tax law by so much as the dotting 
of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” and why should you or 
anyone else oppose a measure that will pay an honest debt 
that has been publicly confessed to the veterans who need it 
and are in distress, when it will not only help them but will 
also bring prosperity to the entire Nation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We get back finally to the question that 
I have asked the gentleman. If these certificates are to be 
paid, the check of the Treasurer of the United States has 
got to go to the man that holds the certificate and dollars 
have got to be there to pay that check when it comes back. 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, where is the gentleman going to 
get the dollars? 

Mr. PATMAN. The people who have money are eager for 
Government bonds. A while back Mr. Mellon issued a state- 
ment that the Treasury wanted $400,000,000 at 134 per cent 
annual interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr..WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes. 

Mr, PATMAN. And did the gentleman know that in- 
stead of $400,000,000 being offered, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was offered $1,500,000,000 at 1% per cent annual 
interest? That shows how eager the people are for Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. I would like to know whether 
or not the gentleman’s State of Texas paid a bonus to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, sir; and I do not think any State was 
under any such obligation. This is a national question and 
I do not think any State was under obligation to pay a 
bonus. The States did not send these men to war. What- 
ever amounts that were paid veterans by the States were 
outright gifts or bonuses. 

Now, I do not believe that at least one of the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee is playing just 
exactly fair on this question. We have been trying to get 
a hearing on this bill and the Republican members will not 
give us a hearing. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] announced that at any time Mr. Mellon wanted a 
hearing on any bill he had had introduced, he would get 
a hearing as a matter of courtesy, but we have asked the 
gentleman from Oregon for a hearing and he will not give 
us a hearing. I have before me here a letter that was 
written : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
questicn? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a minute. Let me get through 
with this statement and then I will yield. 

When a veteran wrote to a Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee this member replied: 

I do not quite understand where you get your authority to make 
the statement that I am against the payment of the adjusted- 
service certificate. I made this statement [giving a certain date]: 
“If this matter comes to the floor for action, I will vote for the 
payment of these certificates.” 

Now, this was written by a Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee; yet he will not turn his hand 
or take a single step in the direction it is necessary for him 
to go in order to get consideration of this bill, and I do not 
think it is fair for him to claim he is supporting the measure 
and vote in the committee against considering it. “If it 
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comes to the floor I will support it,” he says, but is casting 
his vote against it coming to the floor. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALSEY]. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Chairman, September 4, 1929, Senator 
Capper introduced in the Senate a bill to create a depart- 
ment of public education. In the House Representative 
Robsion introduced a bill of the same principle and purpose. 
Neither bill has been reported out of the committee to which 
it was referred. An unfriendly membership prevents con- 
sideration of this legislation by suppressing measures for its 
enactment. The bill provides for a department of education 
having a secretary appointed by the President; giving to the 
American public-school system rank and dignity equal to 
any department having a Cabinet portfolio. There is wide- 
spread and urgent popular demand for its passage by Con- 
gress, and it is supported by many leading journals and mag- 
azines, while more than 40 national organizations—fraternal, 
industrial, religious, and cultural—give to the measure em- 
phatic approval. 

Originally but 3, there are now 10 great departments of 
the Federal Government because the country has grown in 
size, population, and wealth, vastly increasing duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and powers at home and abroad, therefore 
requiring a larger number of more distinctive agencies, with 
greater resources, to administer national affairs. Though 
now conceded of inestimable value, its advocates met per- 
sistent and stubborn opposition based on the familiar ob- 
jection of bureaucratic innovation expensive and needless. 

The public-school system is the country’s greatest institu- 
tion, education its greatest cooperative agency, the Nation’s 
biggest business. Its immensity is seen when measured by 
the yardstick of numbers. A million teachers, 30,000,000 
pupils, equipment, apparatus, and buildings costing $7,000,- 
000,000, overhead of upkeep and salaries involving an annual 
expense of $3,000,000,000 more are some of the revealing 
figures of its magnitude. A hundred professional schools, 
attended winter and summer by 250,000 students, train these 
guides and instructors of youth, who, as teachers, are the 
hope of America. A voluntary organization with more than 
a million and a quarter members formed to help carry on a 
complex and never-ending program, the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, calls further attention to the magnitude of the 
task. Equally significant, 14 States now provide pensions 
for these devoted and faithful public servants when no 
longer physically fit to bear the burdens of the schoolroom. 

The un remain unaware of the meaning and im- 
plications of this brief fact summary, though it unfolds a 
vision of the ideals that preserve us a Nation. But the simple 
narrative shows the need for a department of public educa- 
tion backed by the vast resources of the Government to aid, 
foster, and strengthen the American public-school system, 
which is the bulwark of the Nation. 

It provides the field of unlimited opportunity for the work 
of the investigator and the interpreter, in whose hands 
Glenn Frank declares is the future of the Nation. Education 
is progressive; research and distribution of the knowledge 
gained are necessary to advance the objects of the program 
in the proper training of childhood and youth. Representa- 
tives of 46 countries at the Geneva World Conference de- 
clared those objects to be: First, the child’s health; second, 
to fit the child for a suitable vocation in life; third, to make 
him a good citizen; fourth, to develop in the child a good 
character. Therefore not a standard type of equipment of 
buildings, not a rigid course of study, not unchangeable 
methods of teaching, but all educational purpose and ac- 
tivity center in the child. 

The best it has the Government must give to the citizen 
of to-morrow. For him no investment can be too great. 
To function more effectively, to achieve more widely, to 
spend with more economy, to accomplish its full purpose, all 
the numerous agencies having to do with education should 
be consolidated and coordinated in one great department, 
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with its head an executive officer directly responsible to the 
President as a member of his Cabinet. 

This the greatest enterprise of the Government, whose 
potential powers shape the character and destiny of the Na- 
tion, hides its diminished head under a bushel in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as an office of education directed by a 
commissioner ranking in dignity and importance with the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, and among his numerous 
and varied responsibilities were supervision of the herds of 
Alaskan reindeer. 

Established in 1867, its facilities and resources remain 
grossly inadequate to meet to-day’s rapidly expanding school 
program, which however carefully worked out becomes obso- 
lete overnight in the evolution of social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic American life. Educators, legislators, and the laity 
know there must be a readjustment of this program to 
remedy the ills of the social order that send human beings 
to the scrap heap at 45. A man’s birthday measures his 
capacity as scales determine his weight. Machines displace 
men. Steel brains direct steel fingers with speed, precision, 
and economy to increased output far beyond production ca- 
pacity of human brain and brawn. Unemployment is the 
tragedy of modern civilization. Every man has the right to 
live and keep on living, for man is immortal till his work 
is done.” Education fails in the chief objective when it does 
not fit the child for his place in the social order for his own 
continued well-being and the general welfare. 

Yet the Secretary of Labor declares millions of American 
children of school age face a false learning in our boasted 
public-school system that will not fit 1 in 10 of them for 
the places they must occupy in life. And other millions can 
neither read nor write, though, at tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer, the States are trying to solve the problem of illit- 
eracy. Twenty million of this country’s population, native 
born and foreign born, are classed illiterate as that word is 
defined by the Census Bureau. Incredible it may seem, yet 
25 per cent of our soldiers in the late war could not read a 
newspaper with understanding or without assistance write a 
letter home. The wealth of this country reaches the amaz- 
ing total of $350,000,000,000, and in the day of auto, radio, 
and airplane, and all this vast wealth there yet remain 
160,000 1-room schoolhouses where 5,000,000 pupils attend 
and receive instruction from teachers many of whom lack 
eighth-grade education and are blissfully ignorant of all 
school methods. By any standard of values, at their meager 
salary of $300 a year they are profiteering. 

In a democracy the sovereignty resides in the many, not 
the few—a fact significant of the need of intelligent, intel- 
lectually trained citizenship in a Government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. 

Illiteracy is also a great economic problem, as losses flow- 
ing from it due to ill health, waste, inefficiency, handicaps, 
and unemployment reach the staggering annual sum of 
$750,000,000. 

Thinking on these things, other problems press for atten- 
tion, and the question arises, Who is sufficient for their solu- 
tion? What shall be done for adult illiterates; for the 
child in the hollows of eastern mountains, in isolated homes 
of western prairies, in congested industrial centers; for the 
handicapped child; for his individuality in stereotyped mass 
methods? How best relate his recreation and student life; 
how reform the false learning that does not fit him for the 
place he must occupy? The radio, yet in its infancy, has 
become the greatest means of communication since the in- 
vention of printing. Yet in its use business and entertain- 
ment are rapidly obtaining a monopoly of the air. Is there 
a place for radio in the schoolroom? 

To solve the many and complex problems of education is 
evidently a job too big for any State. The task will tax to 
the utmost all the resources of the Federal Government in 
a department wholly devoted to investigation of causes, re- 
search for remedies, and the nation-wide dissemination of 
all practical knowledge developed from the discoveries made. 

Becoming familiar with conditions, the people have seen 
the vision of a department of public education that will do 
for the child, the youth, and the adult what the Department 
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of the Treasury is doing for finance, the Department of Com- 
merce for business, the Department of Agriculture for soil, 
plants, and animals, knowing that the abundance of life does 
not consist in the abundance of things it possesses.” 

This is the object of the Capper-Robsion public-school bill. 
It creates a-department of education to aid and foster the 
public schools so that all the people, without regard to race, 
creed, or color, shall have larger opportunities for education 
and thereby abolish illiteracy, make more general the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but without interfering with any rights 
of the States or of private and sectarian organizations to 
manage and control their own institutions of learning. 

The bill contemplates in its provisions a great Federal 
laboratory for investigation, study, and research to discover 
new ways and better methods in every avenue of educa- 
tional activity and to translate these results into adaptable 
information available through the advisory services of pro- 
fessional experts who are school-minded interpreters 
thoroughly versed in the immediate needs of education’s 
new day. 

Parrot memorizing, placing in cold storage a mass of un- 
related, indigested facts, names, dates, rules, exceptions, and 
definitions dug out of dry-as-dust textbooks falls far short 
of the training now necessary to meet the hard conditions 
prevailing in this capitalistic and mechanical age. Such 
training must develop self-initiative, self-discipline, self- 
thinking—a hard but effective program for any schoolroom 
not measured by four walls, whose diploma is not given or 
received as a certificate of finished schooling. 

Conditions disclose the need of a department of public 
education, and I favor the passage of the Capper-Robsion 
bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, on the 17th of December last, 
while the House in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had under consideration the Senate Joint 
Resolution (S. J. Res. 211) for relief of farmers in the 
drought and/or storm stricken areas of the United States, 
I addressed the House and urged that the provisions of that 
resolution were legally sufficient to authorize relief to my 
district and the storm-stricken areas of the Southeastern 
States, in spite of the fact that the storm from which their 
stricken condition arose occurred prior to the year 1930. 

When the House recessed on December 20 last for the 
Christmas holidays I did not go home, but remained in 
Washington and made several trips to the Department of 
Agriculture, where I urged that the Senate resolution just 
mentioned, which had become law in the meantime, should 
be construed to give financial relief to the farmers of my 
district, since they were clearly within the territory em- 
braced in “drought and/or storm stricken areas of the 
United States.’ 

On January 2, 1931, Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of 
Extension Work, wrote me in behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture, from which letter I read as follows: 

You have made a very interesting presentation of your theory 
that because the resolution does not specifically limit loans in 
drought and storm areas to those in which drought or storm 
damage occurred in 1930 we should take into consideration those 
areas in which drought or storm damage occurred in previous 
years and where farmers are now in need of financial assistance. 
In view of the fact, however, that practically all the talk in the 
committee hearings and on the floor of both House and Senate 
was with reference to drought damage in 1930 and the need for 
relief resulting therefrom the Secretary and I are agreed that ad- 
ministratively we can not go back of 1930 to find a basis on which 
to make loans to farmers. In the regulations which the 8 
ment will issue, therefore, we will state that loans will 
only to those farmers whose crops were seriously re by 
drought or storms in 1930. Any other 8 of the 
authorizing resolution would lead us into interminable discussion 


and activity in the making of loans. 


As soon as I received this decision from the Department 
of Agriculture, I notified the people of my district, through 
the press, that they would not receive any relief from the 
drought and storm relief measure which had just passed, 
but that I felt sure that Members of Congress from Georgia, 
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South Carolina, and other Southeastern States would do 
everything possible to secure financial relief for the farmers 
in this section who are in such dire need. 

During the Christmas holidays I was in telegraphic com- 
munication with several Members of the House and Senate, 
all of whom wired the Department of Agriculture, urging 
upon the department the necessity of helping this south- 
eastern section and expressing their legal views in support 
of my construction of the Senate resolution. 

I am so anxious for some relief to be granted to the 
farmers of this section, who have never recovered from the 
storms of two years ago. I have held several recent confer- 
ences with Members of the House and Senate, and Iam now 
glad to report that the Agricultural appropriation bill as 
passed by the Senate carries a provision providing that loans 
heretofore made to these Southeastern States shall, in effect, 
become a revolving fund and be reloaned to these farmers. 
In other words, that the appropriation heretofore made for 
this section shall still be available for the relief of these 
people. 

I have already argued the necessity for this relief and at 
this late hour of the day do not wish to make a further 
statement except to call attention of the Members to the 
situation and urge the adoption of the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
16415, the independent offices appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Anpresen (at the request of Mr. Prrrencer) for 
to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Knutson (at the request of Mr. Prrrencer) for 
to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. NreprincHaus (at the request of Mr. DYER) on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Wartnwricut, for one day, on account of important 
business. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission and the Board of Supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission and the Board of Supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across 
Tombigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. 


ADJOURNMENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. Summers of Washington (at 4 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until 
Monday, January 26, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, January 26, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider the appropriation for the Red Cross. 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

793. A letter from the Postmaster General, relative to the 
purchase and construction of buildings for post-office sta- 
tions, branches, and garages; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 2481. An act for 
the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2369). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 3839. An act for 
the relief of Fred N. Dunham; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2370). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6118. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Johnnie Schley Gatewood; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2371). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 12704. A bill for the relief of Frances Southard; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2372). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 14949. A bill 
for the relief of Rosamond B. McManus; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2373). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15973. A bill for 
the relief of the State National Bank of Wills Point, Tex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2374). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. J. Res. 56. A 
joint resolution to amend section 2 of the act of February 
25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 336); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2375). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3714. A 
bill for the relief of Howard Emmett Tallmadge; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2376). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 4338. 
An act for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2377). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16554) to amend the 
Code of Criminal Procedure for the Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16555) to amend the Penal Code of the 
Canal Zone; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16556) to amend an act entitled “An 
act extending certain privileges of canal employees to other 
officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President 
to make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, 
quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, 
and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses, including provision as to certain fees, money orders, 
and interest deposits,” approved August 21, 1916; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16557) to provide a new code of civil 
procedure for the Canal Zone and to repeal the existing 
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Code of Civil Procedure; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16558) to provide a new civil code for 
the Canal Zone and to repeal the existing Civil Code; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 16559) to procure the 
Whipple painting of the famous war dog Stubby ”; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16560) to 
authorize the disposition of the naval ordnance plant, South 
Charleston, W. Va., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 16561) to authorize 
the department of public works of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Connecticut 
River in the towns of Erving and Gill, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16562) au- 
thorizing a preliminary examination and survey for the 
improvement of Crooked Creek, III.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Resolution (H. Res. 344) to print the 
statement entitled United States Civil Service Retirement 
Law,” with explanatory notes, tables of annuities, and other 
information relative to the retirement of employees classi- 
fied in the civil service, by Robert H. Alcorn, together with 
a memorandum of tables of annuities by the board of 
actuaries, as a public document; to the Committee on 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to immedi- 
ately pass the Glenn-Smith Act to end that speedy relief 
may be brought to the farmers of these distressed drainage 
and levee districts restoring the morale, the hope, and the 
courage of the farmers residing therein, opening new reser- 
voirs of credit that are now closed to them by reason of 
the high taxes, and preserve vast taxable lands to the State 
that are now threatened with a return to swamps; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Nebraska. 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to pass the 
Muscle Shoals bill, proposed and introduced by Senator 
GeorcE W. Norris, of Nebraska; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation giving aid 
to the people of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOZIER: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation for the appropriation oi 
$25,000,000 to the American Red Cross; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State oi 
Missouri, memorializing Congress of the United States to 
the economic distress among the agricultural classes and 
praying for the enactment of legislation extending to farm- 
ers which will enable them to refinance farm mortgage 
loans and thereby prevent sacrificial sale of their proper- 
ties during the present period of agricultural depression; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass the Muscle Shoals bill proposed and 
introduced by Senator Grorcz W. Norris; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to pass the Norris Muscle 
Shoals bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 16563) for the relief of 
Ruth Warlick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 16564) for the relief of 
Bridget Patton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 16565) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leeanna E. Blair; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16566) granting a pension 
to Mary R. Dickman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16567) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah F. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 16568) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Julien; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 16569) for the relief of 
Frances E. Eller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16570) granting a pension 
to Minnie Theriet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16571) for the re- 
lief of John F. Cain; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 16572) granting an 
increase of pension to Ruth Nelson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 16573) granting a pension to Daniel Van- 
derslice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 16574) granting a pension 
to Margaret Scofield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16575) granting a pension to Effie T. 
McElhiney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16576) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16577) granting a pen- 
sion to Leon H. Chilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16578) granting an increase of pension 
to Adelia Chilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16579) granting a pension to Harry 
Paul Rockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16580) granting an increase of pension 
to Ellen Kintner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16581) granting a pension to Clara 
Belle Rockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16582) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Frances Adelia Hungerford; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 16583) granting a pen- 
sion to James Edward Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: A bill (H. R. 16584) granting 
an increase of pension to Helen M. Gross; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
8839. Petition of Wisconsin State Council of Carpenters, 
urging legislation for the modification of the eighteenth 
amendment, and that this question be submitted to the 


people for a referendum vote; to the Committee on the’ 


Judiciary. 

8840. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of 500 members of Kirk- 
Little Post, No. 1108, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Richmond, 
Ind., asking for full and immediate payment of the bonus 
to all ex-service men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8841. By Mr. RANKIN: Resolution adopted by Levi B. 
Morton Post, No. 123, American Legion, of Prentiss County, 
Miss., and other ex-service men of said county, indorsing 
full payment adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8842. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of H. J. Baker and 
others of Worthington, Ind., for payment of adjusted-com- 
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pensation certificates in cash at full face value; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8843. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Arthur R. Morrill and 27 
additional registered voters of Manchester, in the first con- 
gressional district of New Hampshire, expressing complete 
and hearty accord with House bill 7884; to the Committee 
on the District of Cumbia. 

8844. By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: Petition of Wil- 
liamstown Council, No. 87, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics, of Williamstown, W. Va., favoring quota restric- 
tion from Mexico; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

8845. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Detroit and 
Flint, Mich., urging the passage of House bill 7884 exempting 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8846. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of 143 citi- 
zens of Furnas County, Nebr., supporting House Joint Reso- 
lution 356; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8847. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of western division, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, urging passage of House bill 
12404, the Leavitt bill; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

8848. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Wayne County, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 
7884; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8849. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of 
sundry citizens of the city of New York in support of House 
bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8850. By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: Petition of voters of the 
seventeenth congressional district of New York, urging the 
passage of House bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8851. By Mr. SANDLIN: Petition signed by ex-service 
men of Shreveport, La., requesting immediate cash pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8852. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the fifth congressional district, San Francisco, 
Calif., urging the enactment of House bill 7884 to exempt 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8853. By Mr. YATES: Petition of J. W. Rizzie, president 
the First National Bank, Benld, Ill., urging the passage of 
the Glenn-Smith bill, S. 4123, intended to give relief to 
drainage districts; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

8854. Also, petition of J. R. Shoat Milling Co., Thirty- 
eighth and Hall Streets, Chicago, Ill., protesting the pas- 
sage of House bill 15618, which is designed to further regu- 
late the grain exchange; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8855. Also, petition of N. H. Jamieson, 2029 Sixth Avenue, 
Moline, II., urging the passage of the proposed Speaks- 
Capper amendment to eliminate unnaturalized aliens in 
making apportionment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1931 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z€Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for that Thou hast called us to 
this ministry, in which we dedicate anew our desires and 
hopes, our powers and our very life unto the holy and loving 
service of our God and of our country. May it be our pain 
to lose Thee, our only gain to love Thee more and more. 
Bestow upon us whatsoever Thou seest we need and make 
us fit to receive the good Thou desirest to give. 

Help us to realize that life without urge is darkness, that 
urge without knowledge is blind, that knowledge without 
work is vain, that work without love is empty, and that 
though we speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and love not our message we do but muffle the ears of men 
to the voices of the day and the gentle whispers of the 
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night. Grant to us, therefore, that the words of our mouth 
and the meditations of our heart may be now and always 
acceptable unto Thee, O Lord, our strength and our Re- 
deemer. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, January 21, 
when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Deneen Johnson Pittman 
Barkley Dill Jones Ransdell 
Bingham Fess Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Black Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Blaine Frazier Keyes pstead 
Blease George King Shortridge 
Borah Gillett La Follette Smith 
Bratton Glass il Steiwer 
Brock Glenn McKellar Stephens 
Brookhart ff McMaster Swanson 
Broussard Goldsborough McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Gould Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hale Morrison Trammell 
Caraway Harris Morrow Tydings 
Carey Harrison Moses Vandenberg 
Connally Hastings Norris Waish, Mass 
Copeland Hatfield Nye Walsh, Mont 
Couzens Hawes Oddie Waterman 
Cutting Hayden Partri Watson 

Dale Heflin Phipps Wheeler 
Davis Howell e Williamson 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] is absent 
on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. FESS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcotr], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. TowNsEnpD] are detained in a meeting of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present, 


SENATOR FROM WYOMING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the cre- 
dentials of Ropert D. Carey, chosen a Senator from the 
State of Wyoming for the term commencing March 4, 1931, 
which were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


THE STATE or WYOMING, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1930, ROBERT 
D. Carey was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Wyoming a Senator from said State to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1931. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Frank C. Emerson, and 
our seal hereto affixed at Cheyenne, in the State of Wyoming, this 
4th day of December, A. D. 1930. 

Frank C. Emerson, Governor. 


A. M. CLank, Secretary of State. 
By H. M. Symons, Deputy. 


. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to pass the pending 
measure for the relief of drainage and flood-control districts 
Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill known as 

House File No. 11718, Senate File No. 4123, providing for aiding 
farmers in regions which have been drained or protected by flood- 
control works by the making of loans to counties, drainage dis- 
tricts, and other political subdivisions in such regions for the 
purpose of redeeming bonds and other obligations issued in pay- 
ment for drainage or flood-control works, and interest thereon; 
and 


By the governor: 
[SEAL.] 


Whereas under present agricultural conditions the payment of 
such bonds and other obligations and interest thereon has become 
dificult or impossible in many parts of the State of Minnesota 
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affected thereby by reason of the inability of farmers to meet their 
taxes and assessments, and the tax burdens of such regions have 
thereby been increased beyond the capacity of farmers generally 
to pay, and the agricultural depression in such regions has thereby 
been greatly aggravated: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Min- 
nesota (the Senate concurring), That we most earnestly urge the 
Congress of the United States to pass said pending measure at the 
earliest possible time; further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of Minnesota be instructed 
to send copies of this resolution to both Houses of Congress and 
to each Member in Congress from the State of Minnesota. 
e. SWENSEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
HENRY ARENS, 
President of the Senate. 


Passed the house of representatives the 20th day of January, 
1931. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 21st day of January, 1931. 
G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved January 21, 1931. 
105 FLorp B. OL sor, Governor. 


Mrxx Horm, Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record 
of the original resolution in my office of House File No. 35, being 
Resolution No. 2, Laws 1931, and that said copy is a true and 
correct transcript of said resolution and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 23d 


day of January, A. D. 1931. 
[ SEAL.] Mixx Hofrat, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Nebraska, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

A resolution ee the Congress of the United States to 
pass, and the President of the United States to approve if 


passed, the Muscle Shoals bill now pending (by Representative 
Marion J. Cushing) 


Filed January 21, 1931. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United 
State a bill providing for the operation by the United States 
Government of the gigantic Muscle Shoals plant for the 
generation of electric current and the production of nitrates; 
and 

Whereas the enactment into law of this bill will make possible 
the production at cost of nitrates used in fertilizers for farm pur- 
poses and keep out of the control of any power trust this gigantic 
power project, for which the people of the United States have 
paid over a hundred million dollars; and 

Whereas the operation of this power project by the United 
States Government will set the pace for private power com- 
panies and thereby not only reduce the price of electric light 
and power to those cities and towns which will be able to buy 
current direct from this project but will prevent private power 

es from charging unfair rates: Therefore be it 
by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Nebraska— 

SECTION 1. That we hereby memorialize and petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass, and the President of the 
United States to approve if passed, the Muscle Shoals bill pro- 
posed and introduced by Senator GEORGE W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and each of 
the United States Senators and Representatives from Nebraska. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives of the forty-seventh session of the legislature this 25th 
day of January, 1931. 

f FRANK P. CORRICK, 
Chief Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Guerino Cupo, of Brooklyn, N. Y., suggest- 
ing measures to be adopted relative to unemployment, unem- 
ployment insurance, the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
sitution, holdups, medical and dental attention in the 
schools, railroads, farming, commission merchants, the high 
cost of living, large corporations and their profits (income 
tax), immigration, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from 
Levi Cooke, of Cooke & Beneman, attorneys, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a memorandum regarding the street- 
car situation in the extension of the Capitol Grounds, signed 
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and Washington Railway & Electric Co., respectively, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Washington, praying for passage 
of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Bidde- 
ford and Gardner, Me., praying for the passage of legislation 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisec- 
tion in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of the State of Maryland, praying 
for the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baltimore 
City, Md., praying for the ratification of the World Court 
protocols, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hays, Kans., favoring the passage of 
legislation imposing an import duty on crude oil, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions of the Friendly Union 
of the Wesley Methodist Church, of Warehouse Point, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions, of Middlefield 
and Portland, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of motion- 
picture films, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Michael J. Comcowich 
Post, No. 597, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
of Ansonia, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation to 
authorize the immediate payment in cash of adjusted-serv- 
ice certificates of World War veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, of New Haven and Westville, the 
Woman’s City Club, of Norwich, and sundry citizens of New 
Haven, Fairfield, Southport, Hartford, West Hartford, Clin- 
ton, New Canaan, Unionville, and Bristol, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the ratification of the World 
Court protocols, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Hartford, Middlefield, East Hartford, West Hart- 
ford, Windsor, Elmwood, South Manchester, Stamford, New 
Haven, Manchester, Greenwich, Norwalk, Bethel, Glenbrook, 
Rowayton, New Canaan, Newington, Wethersfield, Westport, 
Bridgeport, and East Hampton, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the passage of legislation for the exemption 
of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

RETIREMENT OF ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk resolutions adopted 
by the American Legion, McKenzie Post, No. 37, in favor of 
retiring the adjusted-compensation certificates issued to the 
veterans of the World War. I wish to say that I am heartily 
in favor of the proposal and I hope that the Congress before 
it adjourns will enact such legislation so that these obliga- 
tions to the soldiers already declared by the Government 


and executed by the presidents of the Capital Traction Co. | shall be paid to them at this time when it is so necessary. 
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I ask that the letter and resolutions may be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MCKENZIE, TENN., January 22, 1931. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I am forwarding you copy of the resolutions passed 
by McKenzie Post, No. 37, American Legion, Department of Ten- 
nessee, at the regular business meeting January 20, 1931, asking 
Congress to pay off the adjusted-compensation certificates now 
held by veterans of the World War. It is desired by all members 
of the post that the certificate be paid off in cash at face value. 

The post also desires that you support immediate action on 
amendments to World War veterans’ act giving pensions to widows 
and orphans and service-connected chronic constitutional disabled 
to January 1, 1925, and immediate action on hospital construction 
program and provide hospitalization for all non-service-connected 
cases ‘ 


: Yours very truly, 
GORDON SPARKS, 
Adjutant American Legion Post, No, 37. 


Whereas owing to the present unparalleled financial and eco- 
nomical depression in the United States there are thousands of 
World War veterans who are unemployed and they and their de- 
pendents are in dire want; and 

Whereas the United States Government within the three or 
four years following the World War adjusted in cash all of the 
claims of the war contracts, shipbuilders, railroads, and others 
who dealt with or had any claims involving property rights against 
the Government; and 

Whereas on the other hand the Government very tardily and 
only in response to a widespread and vigorous demand on the 
part of a large proportion of the public adjusted the services of 
the veterans of the World War, which services were rendered in 
toil, sweat, and blood, on a much smaller proportional basis and 
then gave certificates payable in 1945 in payment thereof: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of McKenzie Post, No. 37, Department 
of Tennessee of the American Legion, in regular meeting assembled, 
That we hereby petition the Congress of the United States to 
immediately provide for the retirement and payment of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates issued to the veterans of the 
World War during the calendar year of 1931 with option to those 
that do not desire cash to retain their certificates. 

CLAUDE H. Encar, Commander. 
Gorpor SPARKS, Adjutant. 


DROUGHT RELIEF 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask permission to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Judge James Tipton, of Browns- 
ville, Tenn., with reference to drought-relief measures which 
are now pending in Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Harp ROAD COMMISSION OF Haywoop COUNTY, 
Brownsville, Tenn., January 24, 1931. 
Senator K, D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SEAToR: I am writing you relative to drought-relief meas- 
ures which are under consideration and have been passed by the 
Congress, and note that arrangements have been made for head- 
quarters to be opened in Memphis, Tenn., through which funds 
are to be expended in the territory adjacent to Memphis, Tenn. 

Up to January 1, 1931, the local Red Cross of this (Haywood) 
county has cared for and practically maintained some four or five 
hundred families with food and clothing. Without this relief 
they would have suffered greatly. The Red Cross fund is about 
exhausted and local relief and contributions are practically im- 
possible. 

About 65 per cent of the population of Haywood County, Tenn., 
consists of colored people, the biggest portion of which live on 
farms as share croppers and who are dependent upon the white 
element for maintenance. This county is wholly dependent upon 
its cotton and other agricultural products for the largest part of 
revenue received, and you are thoroughly familiar with agricul- 
tural conditions that exist in this and other sections of the South. 

Haywood County people have made great sacrifices and con- 
tributed all they can toward relieving the present situation, and 
it is very evident that we get some relief through the Federal 
Government, and I sincerely trust that you will lend your efforts 
toward helping us in the distribution of any relief that the Gov- 
ernment may give. Assuring you of my appreciation for your con- 
sideration of my people in this matter, I am, 

Your friend, 
JAMES TIPTON. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter 
from Hon. R. V. Taylor, a former member of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pornt CLEAR, ALA., January 22, 1931. 
Hon. Huco BLACK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In regard to railroad consolidations which have 
been referred to in letters passing between us, I beg to say in an 
attempt to qualify myself to express an opinion upon this im- 
portant subject that when the Government assumed control of 
the railroads on January 1, 1918, I had been for something more 
than 40 years in the service of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., in 
various capacities and was at that time its vice president and 
general manager. I also held a similar position with the Southern 
Railway in Mississippi. The Government required me to resign 
both of these positions to accept that of Federal manager of a 
small group of southern railroads. At the termination of Gov- 
ernment control I found the corporate positions which I had 
occupied prior to its beginning had been otherwise filled and my 
railroad career ended. 

Among the activities in which I was later engaged was that of 
mayor of Mobile, Ala. While occupying this position it became 
my duty to appear during January, 1924, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to protest against what I believed to be an 
unlawful grouping of certain of the lines of railroads reaching 
Mobile, greatly to the injury of the public interest, which had 
been placed in my hands in a tentative plan which had been 
prepared and published by the commission. While I was person- 
ally appealing to the commission for protection from the ills with 
which my people were threatened, I became painfully impressed 
with the fact that, either from lack of power or inclination, the 
commission did not intend to complete the work of consolidating 
the railroads into a limited number of systems, as ordered by 
Congress. 

The mandate of Congress to the commission was that it should 
prepare, publish, and “adopt a plan for the consolidation of the 
railroad properties of the continental United States into a limited 
number of systems." The commission obeyed these instructions 
to the extent of preparing and publishing a plan, but then 
stopped, perhaps, because its members had become convinced that 
the railroads would not comply with any grouping arranged by the 
commission which in any way interfered with their purposes; and 
the commission asked Congress to relieve it of the duty, which 
request was not complied with. As mayor of Mobile, I then ap- 
pealed to Senator Underwood to so change the law that the com- 
mission would be given the necessary power to require the rail- 
roads to comply with the purposes of the consolidation plan. 
His reply to me was that, as one of the creators of the act, he felt 
certain that the commission had all of the power necessary to 
complete the work that Congress had ordered it to do; that when 
Congress empowered the commission to suspend the operation 
of the antitrust laws as to any consolidation of which it approved, 
with the necessary corollary of the duty of enforcing these laws 
with respect to any consolidation of which it did not approve, it 
placed in the hands of the commission a sword of such effective- 
ness that no one would dare to challenge its power. This cor- 
respondence with Senator Underwood was, no doubt, the cause 
of President Coolidge, in the latter part of 1925, inviting me to 
call at the White House with him, when he offered me an appoint- 
ment to the commission to fill out part of a term to be created by 
the resignation of a commissioner. 

As soon after my induction into office as I had time to become 
familiar with the law, I became deeply impressed with the fact 
that the instructions of Congress required the commission to de- 
termine before approving of any consolidation that it would be 
in the public interest, and as defining what that meant, said that 
in any consolidation approved “competition shall be preserved as 
fully as possible, and wherever practicable the existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained.” To arm 
the commission with power to carry out its mandate Congress 
further said “the carriers affected by any order made under the 
foregoing provisions of this section and any corporation organized 
to effect a consolidation approved and authorized in such order 
shall be, and they are hereby, relieved from the operation of the 
antitrust laws.” 

I was permitted to serve on the commission for only a little 
more than a half term, but a few days before President Hoover 
appointed my successor the long-delayed plan was adopted— 
nearly 10 years after the commission had been instructed to do 
it. One of the troublesome questions before the commission in 
arriving at this conclusion was the allocation of the Western Mary- 
land Railroad. This line was originally constructed by the mu- 
nicipality of Baltimore in an effort to free this port from the 
monopoly of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. When disposed 
of by that city one of the terms of sale was that it should never 
pass under the control of any corporation then owning a line to 
either Baltimore or Philadelphia. Notwithstanding these condi- 
tions, and the further fact that it is absolutely contrary to law 
for one carrier to buy a competing line, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. purchased control of the Western Maryland. In its 
adopted plan the Interstate Commerce Commission grouped the 
Western Maryland Railway, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway in system No. 7, Wabash- 
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Seaboard, and ordered the Baltimore & Ohio to dispossess itself 
of its holdings in Western Maryland Railway. This was done for 
the p of creating a short line between the Atlantic Ocean 
at Baltimore and the Great Lakes at Toledo, to be operated under 
one management in active competition to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. What did the railroad barons do about this? Did they 
accept it? Not at all. History often repeats itself. The three 
great triumvirs—Mark Anthony, Lepidus, and Octavius—parceled 
out the civilized world between themselves, In like manner Mr. 
Crowley, of the New York Central; General Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; and 
the Van Sweringens, of the Nickle Plate, met together and dis- 
tributed the eastern railroads among themselves in a way to 
accord with their own purposes without regard to the public in- 
terest, and in defiance of the law and the act of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They determined that the Western Mary- 
land should belong to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. Strange 
to relate, the President of the United States—probably because of 
lack of full information on the subject—not only approves this 
unlawful act but assumes the fatherhood of it. It should never 
be forgotten that the authority conferred upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend the operation of the “ antitrust 
laws was not absolute but was conditional, and was not to be 
used except as to consolidations in the public interest, where 
“competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and wherever 
practicable existing channels of trade and commerce shall be 
maintained.” As control of Western Maryland by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. will result in the absolute destruction of com- 
petition, it would be an unlawful act upon the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve it, and indefensible for 
anyone to attempt to influence the commission to do so. It would 
be in fact an act ultra vires for the commission to attempt it. 

I use this only as an example of the monstrosities which would 
result from this destruction of the plan adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. For anyone to suggest that such a 
grouping as the railroad magnates suggest for stock jobbing pur- 
poses will aid unemployment is the “reductio ad absurdum.” 
The only hope of this grouping, reducing cost, is by discharging 
employees, and while no one should be in favor of any enter- 
prise keeping on its payroll persons it does not need, when the 
traffic of a railroad and its facilities have been built up by the 
brains and brawn of a faithful and devoted army of employees, 
they acquire certain vested rights which can not be disposed of 
as a housewife would sweep dust through her doorway. A little 
boy after his first visit to the city was asked by his mother what 
he thought of it; his reply was, “ Mother, I could not see the town 
for the houses.” It is too often the case with regard to a railroad, 
that the superficial observer can not see it, for the track, station, 
engines, cars, etc., when the railroad really consists of the em- 
ployees who have created it by devoting their lives to its service. 
The theory that mere bigness in railroad systems is synonymous 
with either economy or efficiency of operations is a fallacy. When- 
ever the details of management become so great that one respon- 
sible directing head can not be reasonably familiar with every 
facility of transportation under his control and every item of 
traffic he is required to transport exactly the reverse is the 
result, and the units of both economy and efficiency suffer. 

If you can make use of this letter you are authorized to do so. 

Sincerely yours, j 
R. V. TAYLOR. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, I send to the desk resolu- 
tions adopted by the Lions Club of Jackson, Wyo., accom- 
panied by a letter from Mr. S. N. Leek, relating to the ex- 
tension of national parks and particularly Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


JACKSON, Wyo., January 6, 1931. 
Hon. Rozerr D. CAREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Owing to the fact that the question of park extension 
is one of the most vital at this time I am taking this opportunity 
of presenting my views on the subject. 

In the controversy to include a large portion of Teton County, 
Wyo.. a champion should appear to plead for justice for its old- 
time rancher pioneers. Their wagon tracks made—as they cleared 
and built a road over Teton Pass—the only connecting link be- 
tween them and the outside world. Their nearest post office, 
store, and school being 90 miles away; their nearest railroad, 110 
miles; and their county seat, 250 miles away. Thus we turn 
back the pages of time for more.than 40 years. 

In the valley of Jackson Hole—not yet surveyed—they took 
squatter’s claims, built log cabins, started to clear away the sage- 
brush, and built irrigation systems. That first year they put up a 
little hay from natural meadows to feed their work horses and 
milk cows. Though they were western people, and used to hard- 
ships of the West, those first winters in Jackson Hole seemed very 
long, cold, and dreary, and the snowfall was very deep. 

In early winter great numbers of wild-game animals came down 
from the mountains and as the depth of snow and the cold 
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increased their suffering for want of food was terrible. The heart- 
breaking sights the settlers witnessed decided them to do all 
they could during later years for the preservation of wild life in 
this region. They also petitioned the Government to aid in 
caring for the animals. 

Though the Government paid no attention to the appeal to aid 
wild life, they did encourage the people to settle the valley. 
Surveyors were sent in and the valley sectionalized. A United 
States commissioner was appointed and the settlers encouraged 
to file upon their homesteads, which they did and permanent 
improvements were commenced. 

More settlers came in, filed upon homesteads, and commenced 
their home making. More severe winters took place and took 
their toll from the wild-life herds. A teacher was employed and 
school commenced. But in the meantime the settlers did not 
ei the trust—self-imposed—to protect the wild life of the 
region. 

They warned Idaho herds of sheep from the winter range of the 
elk and posted notices warning all other herds of sheep away. 
They arrested bands of Indians with hundreds of freshly killed 
hides in their possession who claimed they were hunting with 
Government permission. They warned tusk hunters from the 
State who were killing hundreds of elk in the Yellowstone Park, 
as well as in the Jackson Hole country. They donated money, 
labor, and hay to feed the herds of wild animals when thousands 
of them were in a starving condition. They did all this, and more, 
at a time when there seemed no law to prevent, and when the 
big-game herds in other parts of the country were practically ex- 
terminated, and when the hide hunters, tusk hunters, and In- 
dians were turning their eyes toward this the only place where 
there were large herds remaining. They saved the wild life of 
Jackson Hole for future generations. And then when they gave 
up this self-imposed task to the forest rangers and State game 
commission they could point with pride to the large numbers 
of moose, elk, mountain sheep, deer, and other wild life and say, 
We did the best we could and return plenty in numbers of all 
kinds intrusted to us excepting those kinds that migrated from the 
valley to winter and failed to return.” 

In the meantime, farming and stock raising had gone on in 
the valley. Roads, bridges, schools, churches, and homes were 
built, and big irrigation systems were constructed, and a large 
area of land reclaimed on which splendid crops were raised. Al- 
falfa, clover, and timothy, in most cases, were several tons per 
acre, and grain as much as 100 bushels per acre. The stock pro- 
garna were prize winners even in competition at outside stock 

ows. 

But during all these years a menace was held over the valley, 
a threatening cloud that retarded development and discouraged 
the purchase of real estate, thus preventing the sale of land or 
holding the price low. This was the threat of Yellowstone Park 
extension southward, to include portions or all the Jackson Hole 
country. It was hoped that the creation of the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park would satisfy the extensionists, but led on by their 
champion it still survives, 

The plan, after the creation of the Teton National Park, was 
to make Snake River the south boundary of the Yellowstone Park. 
The excuse for this was to use the natural rather than inary 
boundaries, and that the immediate country south of the river was 
too high to administer successfully, It would throw out of the 
park a large portion of Big Game Ridge, Mount Handcock, and a 
lot of rolling country and grassy hills farther east—all of it the 
best summer, wild-game range in the world. In return they asked 
for the Upper Yellowstone and Thoroughfare country, a region 
much higher and of much less value as a range for wild game. 

Now the demands have changed again. This time to include 
enough to connect the Teton Park with the Yellowstone Park, and 
country farther east, including Jackson Lake and the highway 
that now connects the two parks. Or, if posstble, extend it farther 
south, at least to the Gros Ventre River, this to include a con- 
siderable area of privately owned land being purchased by the 
Snake River Land Co. 

Their champion says it is a pleasure to argue with persons who 
are reasonable in their opposition to park extension. We doubt 
if there would be any opposition from this region if any just cause 
or need could be given for such extension and if a disposition 
were shown to be just to all damaged holders. But this is not 
the plan, for a better price is offered and paid for wild sagebrush 
land with little or no improvements and no water right, and in 
some cases never been taxed, than is being offered for land with 
good improvements and water rights. In these cases the holder 
has spent the better part of his life in building himself and 
family a home; has paid heavy taxes year after year, and enough 
to pay his portion of maintaining and putting Teton County out 
of debt; and built and maintained a public-school system second 
to no other in the State according to number of pupils enrolled. 

It may be pointed out that in buying this privately owned land 
that the Snake River Land Co. has no use for improvements and 
water rights, that the buildings and fences must be cleared away 
at some expense, Therefore improved land is of less value to 
them, and their plan of wishing to preserve wild life of the region 
is one of sentiment only. 

Then why not apply sentiment to the case of the rancher 
pioneers? What they did for the preservation of wild life during 
the early years of their residence in the valley was more than 
the Snake River Land Co. need do now, or should do, when the 
plan of their operations threatens the organization of Teton 
County. 
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We have heard it said that but for the settlers’ stock eating off 
the winter range of the elk there would be plenty of feed for the 
wild life. But, listen! Before the Teton National Forest was 
created the settlers voluntarily kept their stock from the winter 
range of the elk; and when the ranchers cleared the sagebrush 
from their land, watered it with their irrigation systems, seeded it 
with timothy and clover and alfalfa, and put up tens of thou- 
sands of tons of hay where nothing but sagebrush grew before, 
they increased the winter range to more than ever grew here be- 
fore the white man came. 

The excuse given for wishing to extend the Yellowstone Park to 
include the upper Yellowstone River is to protect the great num- 
bers of moose near Bridger Lake, in order that park visitors may 
photograph them. It can be proven that the moose upon the 
upper Yellowstone and throughout Jackson Hole have increased 
during the past 40 years 0.25 per cent. The Forest Service and 
State game commission must be credited with this increase, as 
well as for the great number of elk, deer, mountain sheep, and 
other wild life to be found in this region now. How will they 
feel if the fruits of their splendid and successful efforts are turned 
over to the Yellowstone Park for management? 

The south boundary of the Yellowstone Park, as described in 
the bill creating the park as east and west, 10 miles 
south of the most southern boundary of Yellowstone Lake. Since 
the creation of the Grand Teton National Park there is nothing 
south of the Yellowstone Park’s southern boundary for 50 miles 
worthy of inclusion in a national park. The wild life of the 
region is amply cared for, and all kinds are increasing. Its patrol 
to prevent forest fires is perfect, and any undue effort for its 
inclusion in the Yellowstone Park appears to be based on some 
other than a legitimate purpose. 

Not many years ago Idaho made an effort to secure permission 
to run a tunnel through the narrow ridge that now prevents the 
Yellowstone Lake from flowing through its old, prehistoric chan- 
nel westward down the Snake River to the. Columbia. The 
strongest argument opposing that plan was not to establish the 
precedent of a reservoir within a national park. If the Yellow- 
stone Park is extended southward and includes Jackson Lake the 
precedent will be established; and Shoshone Lake, Lewis Lake, and 
Heart Lake, as well as Yellowstone Lake, are splendid reservoir 
sites, 

In consideration of all these facts, we hope that the present 
sane, safe, and straight boundary line of the Yellowstone Park will 
be maintained. 

Wishing you a very prosperous and happy new year, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
PIONEER RANCHER, 
S. N. LEEK. 


Resolutions adopted by the Lions Club of Jackson, Wyo., on the 
9th day of January, 1931 

Whereas further national park extension, in northwest Wyo- 
ming, vitally affects the future of our community, as well as the 
entire citizenship of Wyoming, and the future progress of Jackson 
Hole as a factor of the State; and 

Whereas we believe it’s for the best interests of the community 
and the entire State, in view of certain well-defined interests and 
propagandists who becloud the issues, thus submerging the view- 
point of the citizens of this territory; that the Jackson Lions 
Club, as successor to the Jackson Commercial Club, express by 
resolution its attitude on “further national park extension,” the 
methods of men and Government officials, park bureau officials, 
and paid individuals who by acts, words, propaganda, and practice 
are befuddling the issues as regards the position of the greater 
part of the people of the State of Wyoming, as residing in the 
northwest part of the State, therefore, we do now present to 
and hereby adapt as the act of the Lions Club of Jackson the fol- 
lowing and specific objections by way of this resolution, that is 
to say: 

I, We are unalterably opposed to any further extension of the 
Yellowstone National Park south of the present lines, or the crea- 
tion or extension of any other national park in northwest Wyo- 
ming, as inimical to the best interests of the people of the State 
and its future progress. 

II. We are unalterably opposed to the purchase of lands by 
private subscription for further national-park extension in what- 
ever guise or philanthropic ingenuity the method was or is con- 
ceived, the purpose being to wipe out the citizenship of this com- 
munity and destroy the taxable values necessary for a proper 
maintenance of government in Teton County, Wyo. 

III. We oppose the secret methods of the Snake River Land Co., 
with its vast appropriations of eastern money, now the owner of 
large areas of land in Teton County, Wyo., dealing with or convey- 
ing these lands to the Government of the United States for any 
purpose whatsoever, unless these lands be conveyed to the Forest 
Service Bureau of the Government for use for livestock grazing, 
for game preservation or propagation or control, under the author- 
ity of the State to whom the game of the State belongs. 

IV. We call attention of the Legislature of the State of Wyo- 
ming, and of our Senators and Representatives in Congress to the 
actual fact of the Snake River Land Co., a Utah corporation rep- 
resenting the interests before mentioned, its agents, stockholders, 
directors, and local paid employees in and creating 
corporations within the area of its present tions for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining all of the valuable concessions within 
the proposed national-park extension, the lakes, rivers, streams, 
camping places, roads, tion, boating, hotels, and perma- 
nent camps, all with the knowledge and consent of the National 
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Park Service authorities, the National Park Service and the chief 
officers thereof who now control all privileges within the Forestry 
Service over its domain and over which it has heretofore had juris- 
diction and control. 

V. We particularly call attention of the citizens of the State 
of Wyoming, governor, and all State officials and county officials 
as to any further park extension as it affects our great recrea- 
tional and hunting ranges of the State. For in park extension 
the wild game of the State immediately reverts to Federal and 
bureaucratic control, eventually, extinction. We maintain the 
present care and control of the wild life of the State is sane, 
reasonable, and right, is for the benefit of the entire people of the 
United States under proper restrictions as to hunting within our 
game ranges. 

VI. We oppose Federal or National Park Service control of the 
wild game of the State. We oppose the Natlonal Park authorities 
having any control of the wild life of the State (outside of the 
present boundaries of the national parks now created), and call 
attention to the fact that the urgent necessity of and the acts of 
the national park officials, in attempting to create by extension 
the Yellowstone National Park, was and is conceived for the 
express p of the absolute control of the wild life af the 
State to the exclusion of the people of the States therein. 

VII. We y suggest to the State Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming that the present member of the house of rep- 
resentatives from Teton County in no way represents this com- 
munity in its viewpoint on park extension; that his past record 
as opposed to park extension, not only in person but as the sole 
representative of the honorable governor of the State on the im- 
portant elk commission,” justified the voters of Teton County 
in returning him to the house of representatives of this State, 
his present position, as this club is advised and believes, is dia- 
metrically opposed to his former strong position and argument 
against future park extension he so logically presented at all meet- 
ings of the elk commission and in the halls of our own State 
legislature. It’s not that we fear for ourselves, our community, 
our country, or our State but for the fullness of the change of 
heart of our heretofore valiant and able supporter, now enrolled 
under a banner of private interests to denude the State of its last 
remaining playground for its people. 

I hereby certify the above and foregoing was passed and ap- 
proved by the Lions Club of Jackson, Wyo., and I, as secretary 
thereof, was instructed to furnish copies to all Lions Clubs in 
the State, to ask their influence and immediate support to prevent 
the further encroachment of the Federal Government and its 
National Park Service upon the public domain in the State and 
the control of the wild game of the State, when its ultimate 
object is achieved, that these resolutions and proceedings be printed 
and copies forwarded to Members of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives and all State officials be furnished 
a copy hereof, 

I hereby certify the above and foregoing resolution was duly 
passed and approved by the Lions Club of Jackson, Wyo., at its 
regular meeting on the 9th day of January, 1931, and by the 
unanimous vote of said club, except one. 

Ben F. GILLETTE, Secretary. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have here a copy of a 
resolution passed by the House of Representatives of the 
Nebraska Legislature relating to Muscle Shoals, I inquire 
of the Presiding Officer if the original resolution is in his 
possession? It is said in the copy which I have that copies 
were to be sent, among others, to the Vice President of the 
United States. Coming as a memorial from a branch of the 
Nebraska Legislature, I believe under our rule it ought to be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state in answer 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska that he received 
the original resolution referred to. It was laid before the 
Senate, with other petitions, at the commencement of the 
session to-day, referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and, under the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The copy presented by the Senator 
from Nebraska will be noted in the Recorp and referred to 
the same committee. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a resolution adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Nebraska, favoring the 
passage of the so-called Norris Muscle Shoals bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
(See resolution printed in full when laid before the Senate 
by the Vice President.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5813) to provide 
for the consideration of wild-life conservation in connection 
with the construction of public works or improvement proj- 
ects, reported it without amendment. 
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Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5465) to amend 
section 586c of the act entitled An act to amend subchapter 
1 of chapter 18 of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia, relating to degree-conferring institutions,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1929, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1367) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5797) authorizing 
establishment of Boulder City town site, and necessary ex- 
penditures in connection therewith, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1368) thereon. 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5297) to permit con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of certain pipe lines for 
petroleum and petroleum products, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1370) thereon. 

RETAIL PRICES OF MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 407) 
to investigate the retail prices of meat and meat food prod- 
ucts (submitted by Mr. Carry on the 19th instant), reported 
it without amendment and moved that it be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, which was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably several post-office nomina- 
tions in the State of Tennessee, which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Nugent Dodds, of Michi- 
gan, to be Assistant Attorney General, which was placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. G from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Harry S. Hubbard, of 
Porto Rico, to be United States marshal, district of Porto 
Rico, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of George Z. Medalie, of 
New York, to be United States attorney, southern district of 
New York, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Simon E. Sobeloff, of 
Maryland, to be United States attorney, district of Mary- 
land, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the following nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar: 

William Hitz, of the District of Columbia, to be an associ- 
ate justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

George C. Aukam, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
judge of the municipal court, District of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5859) to further extend the benefits of hospitali- 
zation under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
to certain veterans of the Spanish-American War, the Phil- 
ippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 5860) granting an increase of pension to Marie 
E. Combe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: 

A bill (S. 5861) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
J. Pickard (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5862) granting a pension to Leonard Claud 
Huntington; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5863) granting a pension to Mary R. Dickman 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 5864) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
F. Stewart (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 5865) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
Pennington (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 5866) awarding a Navy cross to Clair S. 
Christian; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5867) to amend chapter 15 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5869) granting an increase of pension to Allie 
M. Casad (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5870) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda M. I. Clark (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5871) granting an increase of pension to Louisa 
S. Fee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5872) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 


Bowers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 5873) to name the Sixteenth Street entrance to 
the District of Columbia “Blair Place”; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5874) for the relief of William G. Fulton; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 5875) granting a pension to Richard S. Black- 
well (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5876) granting a pension to Ellis Edmund Cates 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5877) granting a pension to Stephen Harer 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5878) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Bates (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5879) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5880) granting a pension to William I. Lee 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5881) granting a pension to Ellen Thomas (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 5882) to provide for the payment to veterans of 
the cash surrender value of their adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORBECK: : 

A bill (S. 5883) granting a pension to Louis E. Janis (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE OR TITLE FROM KINGS, PRINCES, OR 
FOREIGN STATES 

Mr. HEFLIN. I introduce a bill, which I ask may be read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill (S. 5868) making it unlawful for any American 
citizen to accept any office or title from any king, prince, or 
foreign state was read the first time by its title, the second 
at length, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States forbids any per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust from accepting any office 
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or title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign 
state; and 

Whereas the great American principle here set forth should be 
applied with equal force to all American citizens: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the passage of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any American citizen to accept any office or title of 
any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state. 


AMENDMENT OF GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5542) to amend the grain futures 
act, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT TRAFFIC ACTS 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in order to have an amend- 
ment to a bill which is now on the calendar printed, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I shall propose to the bill 
(S. 5249) to amend the acts of Congress approved March 3. 
1925, and July 3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia 
traffic acts, and for other purposes, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) to 
further provide for defraying the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Water Commission, United States and Mexico, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, ETC., 

APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment relative to 
defraying the expenses of the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, in continuing its study, in 
cooperation with representatives of Mexico regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the lower Rio Grande and 
lower Colorado Rivers and, with the concurrence of Mex- 
ico, of the Tia Juana River, for the purpose of securing 
information on which to base a treaty with the Government 
of Mexico relative to the use of the waters of these rivers, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to House bill 16110, 
the Departments of State and Justice, etc., appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment in the item for 
enforcement of the wireless communication laws, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 16110, the Departments 
of State and Justice, etc., appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 

On 55, line 12, strike out the figures “ $500,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $680,000." 

On page 55, line 13, strike out the — 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof 682,020,“ so as to read, 

“In the foregoing, $680,000, of . eee not to exceed 


$82,020 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia.” 


ASSISTANT IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
419), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 179, agreed to December 
10, 1929, authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Senate 
to employ an assistant in his office to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until otherwise provided by law. 


PRINTING OF “ FOREST BANKRUPTCY IN AMERICA” 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
420), which, with the accompanying manuscript, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled Forest Bankruptcy in 
America,” by Lieut. Col. George P. Ahern, be printed as a Senate 
document. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3159) for the relief of W. F. Nash. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN CHINESE CITIZENS AGAINST THE NAVY DEPART- 
MENT (S. DOC. NO. 262) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission to the Congress of claims against the 
Navy Department in the total amount of $4,657.20 United 
States currency in behalf of Yao Ah-Ken and Chiang Ah-erh 
(Tsiange Ah Erh) for personal injuries received; the family 
of Ts’ao Jung-k’uan (Dzao Yong Kwer) for damages sus- 
tained due to his death; and in behalf of the Shanghai Elec- 
tric Construction Co. (Ltd.) for property losses sustained by 
it as the result of a collision between United States Marine 
Corps truck No. 1130 and tram car B 168, owned by the com- 
pany, in Shanghai, China, on November 29, 1929. The total 
amount requested to be appropriated will be allotted as fol- 
lows: To Yao Ah-Ken and Chiang Ah-erh (Ssiange Ah Erh), 
$1,500 each; to the family of Ts’ao Jung-k’uan (Dzao Yong 
Kwer), $1,500; and to the Shanghai Electric Construction Co. 
(Ltd.), $157.20. 

I recommend that, as an act of grace and without refer- 
ence to the question of the legal liability of the United States 
in the premises, an appropriation in the total amount of 
$4,657.20 United States currency be authorized to effect 
settlement of these claims, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of State. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, January 26, 1931. 


(Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State.) 


CLAIM OF GEORGE J. SALEM AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 
(S. DOC. NO. 261) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
mee 9 808 27 on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose herewith a report which the Secretary of State 
has addressed to me in regard to the claim of George J. 
Salem against the Government of Egypt. This claim grows 
out of the improper exercise of jurisdiction over Mr. Salem 
by the native courts of Egypt respecting a charge of forgery 
of deeds and out of the retention by the Egyptian authorities 
of Mr. Salem’s deeds for a period of over four years. These 
actions caused him to lose opportunity for the advantageous 
sales of his land and entailed the expenses necessary in de- 
fending himself in the native courts of Egypt and also in the 
mixed tribunals of Egypt. In the latter tribunals he sought 
a remedy for the injury above recited, but he received a 
further injury through what is considered by this Govern- 
ment to be a denial of justice. 

It will be noted that the Egyptian Government in a note 
addressed to the American minister at Cairo, dated March 
20, 1930, agreed to the arbitration of the claim. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State be authorized in order that 
the expenses which it will be necessary to incur on the part 
of the Government of the United States in the prosecution 
of the claim to final settlement may be met. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WHITE Hovse, January 26, 1931. 

(Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State.) 


REPORT OF WICKERSHAM COMMISSION ON PROHIBITION 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


a resolution coming over from a previous day. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 410) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Typrncs on January 21, 1931, as follows: 

Whereas the confusion and the contradictions embodied in the 
report of the Wickersham Commission on prohibition are puzzling 
to Members of the Congress, who may be called on to enact legis- 
lation carrying out some of its recommendations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the Senate be in- 
structed to invite Chairman Wickersham to appear before it and to 
make a further statement explaining the method by which the 
apparently contradictory conclusions and recommendations were 
arrived at; and also whether suggestions were received and acted 
on by the commission in framing its final report from authorities 
who were not members of the commission. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is a resolution coming 
over from a previous day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. McNARY. And it is now in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The question is on the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator 
from Maryland in offering the resolution and requesting its 
adoption is not satisfied with the information which comes 
through unofficial channels regarding the subject matter of 
the resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I do not want to be offen- 
sive in my resolution, but every Member of the Senate knows 
that there has been a great deal of conjecture as to how the 
members of the commission arrived at their findings and 
just what contacts they had which were outside of the mem- 
bership of the commission in arriving at their conclusions. 
I therefore thought it would be in the interest of the public 
if Chairman Wickersham could be invited to come before the 
proper committee and state the manner in which the con- 
clusions of the commission were reached in order that it 
might be cleared up once and for all time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I inquire of the Senator why confine the 
information desired to a statement from one member of the 
commission? Why not include the other members or such 
others as the Judiciary Committee might desire to call, or 
amend the resolution—and I think this would be preferable— 
by providing that Chairman Wickersham and the other 
members of the commission shall be invited to appear before 
the committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the suggestion of the Senator 
from California is a very good one, and I ask that his sug- 
gestion may be incorporated in my resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator has a right to modify his 
resolution in any fashion he chooses, and I think he should 
throw out a dragnet, and, instead of bringing in one mem- 
ber, bring in all 11 members of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land modify his resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I modify the resolution as suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland 
modifies his resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Maryland. So far as I am concerned, 
it is immaterial whether this resolution shall be adopted or 
not, but I am wondering whether, after two years of work 
on the part of the commission, the result of which seems to 
be more or less unsatisfactory to many people, if we can 
expect anything more definite or clarifying after two years 
more of testimony on the subject? I am asking that ques- 
tion seriously. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should say, in answer to the Senator's 
question, that $400,000 of the people’s money has been spent 
in arriving at the report submitted by the Wickersham Com- 
mission. We certainly ought to know what the report means 
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and how the different conclusions of the various members 
of the commission were arrived at, and all other informa- 
tion pertinent thereto, if the money which has been ex- 
pended is to be of any value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I recall, $500,000 was appropriated 
for the purposes of the commission, and some $400,000 of 
that has been spent to date. Is it the object of the Senator 
to make sure of the expenditure of the other $100,000 that 
still remains in the fund allotted to the commission? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it is not—but it is my object, later 
on, and particularly if this resolution shall be adopted, to 
offer another resolution asking that the evidence, which I 
understand was taken down and heard by the commission, 
may be presented to the Members of Congress and to the 
American people, because I think it is an outrage to ask 
the people to accept the findings which the commission has 
made without giving them the evidence upon which the 
commissioners relied in making up their minds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Should not such a resolution come ahead 
of the one now under consideration? Should not the testi- 
mony taken be made public before calling on the members 
of the commission to reveal every private conversation they 
had with anybody which assisted them in arriving at their 
conclusions? It strikes me that if the Judiciary Committee 
takes this resolution at its face value, it will involve requir- 
ing the members of the commission to repeat everything 
that was said by them or to them in any way involving the 
subject prior to the making of their report. It may be desir- 
able to do that, but I think the Senate ought to know that 
that is probably what would be involved if the resolution 
were adopted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, my primary object, I will 
say to the Senator from Kentucky, in offering the resolu- 
tion was to clear up misunderstanding, gossip, and in some 
cases the implication that the commission was not a free 
agent in arriving at its findings. It occurs to me that by 
calling Mr. Wickersham and the other members of the com- 
mission before the Judiciary Committee in a single day that 
information could be ascertained without a great deal of 
inquiry, and that the public could know whether the com- 
mission was or was not influenced in arriving at its con- 
clusions, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Before the Senator yields the floor, may 
I ask him a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Would the Senator be willing to add to 
his resolution a request that there be submitted to Congress, 
in order that it may be printed, the material used as a basis 
of the conclusions referred to in the preliminary pages of 
the report, such, for instance, as the reports of the investi- 
gators, the statements of officials, particularly the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and others, the sur- 
veys which were made of conditions as to observance and 
enforcement of the national prohibition act in substantially 
all the States, and the examination of witnesses? Would not 
the Senator be willing to add to his resolution a request that 
this information be submitted in order that it may be 
printed? 

I will say to the Senator it seems to me, in view of the 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars we have appro- 
priated for the purpose of gathering this information, that 
it is of sufficient value to the taxpayers to pay for its being 
printed. Therefore, I ask him if he will not add to his reso- 
lution a request for the material on which the conclusions 
were based in order that it may be printed? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I submit a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair. Suppose the resolution should be 
modified in the manner suggested and then should be de- 
feated; would that prevent it being offered on another day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. A resolution calling for the submission 
of the evidence which the commission gathered? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator could submit it in 
another form; it could not be offered in the same form. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut I much prefer to cover the suggestion he has made in 
a separate resolution, and I shall do so at an early date. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Maryland tells us what we already know, that a very con- 
siderable sum of money has been spent by the commission. 
He also refers to the inconclusive findings or the confusing 
findings and conclusions of the commission. Does he not 
think that the adoption of this resolution and the carrying 
of it into effect would be utterly useless; that it would be a 
waste of time and a waste of money? H the results of this 
long investigation are not now sufficiently definite before 
us, what more may we expect? I submit, with entire frank- 
ness and with earnestness, that the adoption of this resolu- 
tion is altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
resolution will not be adopted. It would require the Judi- 
ciary Committee to invite Mr. Wickersham to appear before 
it and, to us the language of the resolution, “to make a 
further statement explaining the method by which the 
apparently contradictory conclusions and recommendations 
were arrived at.” 

If there are contradictory statements in the report, they 
appear on its face. The evidence taken before the commis- 
sion was taken in secret. To my mind it ought not to have 
been taken in that way. I have always believed that the 
evidence taken ought to have been published, so that anyone 
who wanted to pass on the judgment of the commission in 
any conclusion it reached would have the same opportunity 
to examine the evidence and to reach a conclusion of his 
own that the commission had. However, that has passed, 
and I can not see any good in adopting the resolution. 
The resolution might be looked upon, perhaps with some 
reason, as just a little bit offensive in view of the way in 
which it is worded. 

The commission, as everybody knows, had a difficult task 
to perform. I have wondered whether any member of that 
commission changed his mind or his views or reached a 
different conclusion after he had heard all the evidence 
from that he would have reached without any evidence. It 
would be interesting, I think, to know whether the evidence 
affected or changed the mind of any member of the 
commission. 

They were required to pass upon a question upon which 
no two people agree; and whether they have done their 
work well or not, that will appear from the report itself. 
I think anyone may draw a conclusion that will satisfy 
himself, at least, from reading the report. I am not at all 
satisfied with the report myself. I am not at all satisfied 
with the procedure which the commission took. I was not 
a member of the commission, however, and I do not know 
whether I ought to set up my judgment against theirs. 
They perhaps had reasons for doing what they did. I have 
always believed that the work of the commission ought to 
have been public; and I notice in reading the opinion of at 
least one of the members of the commission, who was for- 
merly a Member of this body—I refer to ex-Senator Ken- 
yon—that he expressed the same opinion, that it was very 
much to be regretted that the meetings of the commission 
and the hearings of the commission were all held in éxecu- 
tive session. 

However much we may regret that, I do not believe we 
can help matters any by passing this resolution asking the 
Judiciary Committee to do what is stated in the resolu- 
tion; and I believe, upon sober judgment, that the Senate 
will not pass it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit me, I had no 
intention of reflecting on anyone in introducing this reso- 
lution. Every Senator knows, and the country generally 
knows, that the implication had gone out that some mem- 
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bers of the commission had arrived at their findings because 
of certain other conditions. I thought it would be in the 
public interest to clear up that point once and for all. 

If those who are close to the President and to the com- 
mission and to the political complexion of the administra- 
tion do not wish the matter investigated and cleared up, I 
certainly shall not press it. I shall be satisfied to see the 
resolution voted down. Personally I think the matter 
ought to be cleared up, and I shall vote for the resolution; 
but I certainly do not mean to be offensive to anyone in 
offering it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt very much whether the Senator 
would accomplish what he evidently seeks to accomplish 
if the resolution were passed. Jf there were such relation- 
ships as the Senator intimated, I do not believe the com- 
mittee could bring them out under this resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was wondering if the Senator did not 
believe that perhaps a resolution might be passed making 
the records public records. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be glad to have that done. If the 
commission has retained its evidence and has possession of 
it, I should be very glad if we could do that. It may be— 
I do not know, but it may be—that we would run up against 
the proposition that this evidence was obtained under a 
promise of secrecy. 

Mr. COUZENS. We can find that out, anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could find that out. I should not have 
any objection to the passage of a resolution asking that 
all the evidence, everything before the commission, be made 
public. I should be glad to support it; and then if it develops 
that this evidence, or some of it at least, was obtained 
through a promise of secrecy I should not be in favor of 
N its disclosure. I should not want to violate that 
pledge. 

Mr. COUZENS. Neither should I. I was asking the Sen- 
ator whether he would be willing to have that done if 
there was no promise of secrecy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know, of course, whether such a 
pledge would be interposed. I should be glad, however, to 
support a resolution that would make the evidence public, 
or ask the commission to make it public; and if any of it 
has been obtained in such a way that it would not be fair to 
do that, of course, I would not go any further than to make 
the request. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. VANDENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I should be very glad to modify the 
resolution so as to request the commission to make public 
the evidence which it has heard. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator do this, then: Sup- 
pose with that understanding we let the resolution go over 
without prejudice to give the Senator time to consult with 
others about it; and perhaps when it comes up again we 
can agree on the form of a resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should be glad to let it go over until 
to-morrow, and take it up then and see if I can not modify 
it in such a way as to conform to all the views that have 
been expressed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was simply going to say to the 
Senator, with his permission, that I recall some statement 
in the press to the effect that the commission lacked the 
power of subpena—— 

Mr. NORRIS. They say so in their report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And therefore they found it impos- 
sible to get certain testimony except in confidence. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to yield the floor, unless the 
Senator wishes to ask me a question, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
is recognized. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say to the Senator from Mary- 
land that if he gives up the position which his resolution 
has at the present time, he will have to wait until some time 
when the Senate adjourns—which we have not been in the 
habit of doing recently more than once in about two weeks, 
or longer—before the resolution will come up again; and by 
that time some of the information or some of the recollec- 
tions which he desires to bring out may be a little bit dim in 
the memory of witnesses. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit me, would it 
be proper to ask unanimous consent that this matter be 
laid aside and be taken up to-morrow at 1 o’clock? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; I should object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama ob- 
jects. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would prefer to let it go over until we 
do have an opportunity to modify it rather than to pass a 
bad resolution, or one that might be criticized. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I do not desire to speak 
at length upon this resolution, because the author of it has 
indicated his desire to withdraw it at this time without 
prejudice, if that may be done. I propound the parliamen- 
tary inquiry whether that may be done and it may retain its 
privileged position? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution can go over, 
without objection, and it will be privileged to come up as a 
resolution coming over from a previous day whenever there 
is an adjournment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With that understanding, Mr. President, 
of course, I very deeply appreciate the tremendous interest 
which the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has 
shown in preventing this resolution from being considered. 

The Senator from Maryland having stated that it might 
be embarrassing to the administration and its friends, every- 
one will realize that the Senator from Nebraska is one of 
the foremost to prevent anything from taking place on the 
floor of the Senate which might in any way embarrass the 
administration. I want to congratulate him on his very 
consistent action in this case. It is a great pleasure to the 
supporters of the administration to see him so regular in this 
particular. It may be a little strange to some people; but, of 
course, all of us realize that there is nothing like regu- 
larity, and the assurance that one is regular and one is a 
Republican, properly so called, and one always does support 
the administration, makes the Senator’s position in opposi- 
tion to this resolution quite understandable. 

But, Mr. President, may I call to the Senator’s attention 
the fact that in the report of the Wickersham Commission 
there are two very interesting statements which justify the 
action of the Senator from Maryland in asking for the infor- 
mation and the action of the Sehator from California in 
suggesting that all of the commissioners be called in, because 
it would be of great public interest to know why two of the 
dryest members of the commission, who are opposed to revi- 
sion or repeal—and the only two, I may say, who are opposed 
to revision—state in their private statements that the com- 
mission had agreed to recommend the immediate revision of 
the eighteenth amendment. 

For instance, in the statement by Commissioner William I. 
Grubb there is this statement: 

I join in the findings of fact and all the ultimate conclusions of 
the general report of the commission (except that recommending 
that the amendment be revised immediately, without awaiting a 
further trial). 

- Mr. President, in view of the fact that the commission does 
not, in the body of its report or in its conclusions, recom- 
mend that, one is led to wonder whether that is a typograph- 
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ical error; whether over here in the Government Printing 
Office, where we are so very proud of the extreme meticu- 
lousness of the corrections made by the proofreaders, that 
was overlooked, or why it was that Mr. Grubb was so dis- 
turbed about this recommendation that the amendment be 
revised immediately. 

But lest that might be laid to a typographical error, may 
I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the indi- 
vidual recommendation of another of the very dry commis- 
sioners, Mr. Paul J. McCormick, he states: 

I am in accord with all of the conclusions and recommendations 
except that in which a revision of the eighteenth amendment is 
suggested immediately. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that both of the dry 
members of the commission—the other nine being really in 
favor of some kind of revision, either immediate or not, as 
the case may be—both of the dry members, in their indi- 
vidual reports, call attention to the fact that the commission 
had agreed to recommend the immediate revision of the 
eighteenth amendment, and then later the commission 
makes no such suggestion to us in its recommendations, I 
think the resolution of the Senator from Maryland is ex- 
tremely timely, and ought to be adopted as soon as possible, 
in order that their recollections in this matter may be up-to- 
date, and not forgetful. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Connecticut to suggest that the resolution 
should go over without prejudice. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield, first, to my friend from Ar- 
kansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, is the Sena- 
tor insinuating that the commission first drafted its report 
recommending immediate revision of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and then, at a late moment, changed its recommen- 
dation? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam insinuating nothing, Mr. President. 
I am merely stating what two of the dry members of the 
commission state in their recommendations, which would 
seem to imply that the commission originally intended to 
recommend immediate revision, and in fact had so done at 
some time or other, at the time when these individual rec- 
ommendations were prepared. 

I now yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair what 
is the status of the resolution? Is it before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before 
the Senate; but the Chair understood the Senator from 
Connecticut, within his rights, to suggest that it go over 
without prejudice; and the Chair also understood the Sen- 
ator from Maryland to have agreed to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I am still recognized, Mr. President, 
I did not understand that that had been the case. I un- 
derstood that we were still debating whether that would 
ér would not happen, because subsequently to that I pro- 
pounded a question in which I asked the Chair if the reso- 
lution could go over by unanimous consent until 1 o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon; and the then occupant of the chair 
told me that would be improper. As I understand, there- 
fore, I have not accepted the suggestion of the Senator from 
Connecticut; and I should like to press for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Vice President did 
not rule that the resolution had gone over without preju- 
dice; but the present occupant of the chair, from his privi- 
leged position on the floor, understood from the conversa- 
tion between the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Connecticut that the Senator from Maryland was 
willing that that should be done. However, that not being 
the case, the resolution is now before the Senate in the form 
as modified by the Senator from Maryland; and the Sen- 
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funeral as a pallbearer. I have just 16 minutes to catch 
the train; and I want those in this Chamber to know why 
I pressed for the consideration of the resolution, but was 
forced to leave the Chamber before its consideration could 
be completed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am opposed to this reso- 
lution; and if we have any Senators here who can not 
read the report of the commission I am going to ask that 
a committee of three Senators be appointed to read it to 
them and to interpret it for them. 

I think it is a useless expenditure of money to be call- 
ing this commission back before a Senate committee to in- 
terrogate them, to ask each and every one of them why he 
took this position or that. 

I suggest a course that will be much cheaper, and that 
is that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Trios! and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrycHam] be appointed on 
a committee to write a letter to Mr. Wickersham and to 
any other member of the commission they desire, asking 
each one of them to tell them in writing what they meant 
by certain statements in the report submitted, not for the 
benefit of the Senate but for the benefit of these particular 
Senators; and then if they can not understand it I will 
offer my services, with some four or five other Senators 
that I can name, and we will undertake to read and inter- 
pret it for them. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is utterly ridiculous 
to solemnly propose a resolution like this. Here is a report 
made by a commission appointed by the President. Some 
say that it asks for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
It does not do that. Some say that it does not ask for the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. Some say that it asks 
for a modification of the Volstead Act. Others say that it 
does not ask for a modification of the Volstead Act. I 
submit that a report which gives comfort to both sides is a 
wonderful and very remarkable report. Why should people 
quarrel with the genius of a commission which is able to 
report upon a subject and give comfort and satisfaction to 
those for and those against? 

I have heard gentlemen talking here about the Senate who 
seem to be pleased and who say that the report is favorable 
to the wets. On the other hand, I have heard Senators say, 
“No; it is not in favor of the wets; it is in favor of the 
drys.” That is all right. I know how the country feels 
upon this subject. Let us not be deceived. Three-fourths 
of the voting masses of America to-day would vote to retain 
the eighteenth amendment and for prohibition law enforce- 
ment. The rum runners who are being backed by big finan- 
cial concerns in foreign countries, with their establishments 
in this country, transporting liquor upon the high seas and 
bringing it into the large cities like New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and a few other large 
cities. The liquor interests in these cities are anxious to 
have the old order restored. They would like to bring the 
barrooms back. They would like to have whisky free and 
unfettered in our country, with grog shops on every street 
and a barroom on every corner. But, Mr. President, the 
upstanding, sober, moral forces of this Nation have no sym- 
pathy with such a course. 

It appears that some gentlemen on this side would like 
to use the Democratic Party as a vehicle for the liquor 
forces. I give notice now as a Democrat, speaking for the 
sober, moral forces in the Democratic Party, that we are 
not going to submit to having our party tied to such a body 
of disgraceful death. You saw what it brought us in 1928. 
Why will you seek to tie up with it now? 

I am opposed to using the Senate as a vehicle to get up 
more whisky propoganda for Raskob and his wet associa- 
tion; to promote the whisky interests of the United States 
and Europe. The sooner Democrats on this side shake off 
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ator from Maryland is recognized for the discussion of his 
resolution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the reason why I should 
like to be recognized for an additional statement is that 
I am forced to go to Baltimore this afternoon to attend a 
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| this deadly thing the better it will be for the country and 


for the Democratic Party. 

I hear it talked around now that the Democratic Party 
will put a wet plank in its platform and that the Republican 
Party will have a dry plank in its platform. If that hap- 
pens, the Democratic Party will be beaten by between six 
and ten million votes in the next election. 

Mr. President, the fathers and mothers of this Nation, the 
great Christian forces of this Nation, are not going to turn 
their country over to the whisky forces here and abroad. 
This Nation is dry in sentiment. Go to the big cities, go 
where the industrial establishments are planted, and see 
who works in them. Those who are guiding the destiny of 
those great institutions ask the young men who come to 
them seeking work: “Do you drink? Do you tamper with 
whisky at all? If you do, we do not want you. Here is an 
important position; if you are sober and honest and intelli- 
gent we will give you a job, but if you fool with liquor we do 
not want you.” 

Mr. President, we have in this great Nation driven whisky 
far away from the boy who would be tempted by the devilish 
stuff. We have made it hard for him to get it. We have 
outlawed it. We put obstacles in the American boy’s way, 
and now there are those who care more for the money they 
can make out of the whisky traffic than they do for the 
manhood of the country and the welfare and happiness of 
the American home. They want to bring it back and make 
it easy for the young man to get it, to debauch the man- 
hood of the Nation, and debauch the homes, and pull down 
human beings in the scale of living, in order that some with 
their European liquor ideas may foist them upon this great 
Government of ours. 

The time has come when we should talk plainly upon this 
subject. The Democratic Party is not a whisky party, and 
the right-thinking, home-loving Democrats of the country 
are not going to permit Raskob and his followers to make it 
a whisky party. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as there seems 
to be some little confusion of thought as to what the Wick- 
ersham Commission really did, I want to afford the requisite 
information to the Senate, and therefore I ask that our dis- 
tinguished Chief Clerk read the paraphrase upon Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address from the Wickersham Commission. 
This will enable the Senate to understand with clarity 
exactly what was intended by the Wickersham report, and 
will enable Senators to ascertain, from listening, exactly 
the mental attitudes of the various members of the com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows, amid much laughter in 
the Senate: 

“ PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS ” 


(Neal O'Hara in the New York Evening World) 


How the Wickersham Commission would have written Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address: 

Fourscore and seven years ago (although two members of the 
commission hold it was fourscore and eight years ago and three 
others believe the score should be ded and only the number 
of first downs considered) our fathers (Newton D. Baker and Dean 
Pound believe the mothers should get a break, too) brought forth 
upon this continent (Chairman Wickersham claims it came in 
fifth) a new nation (Ada Comstock dissenting and claiming it was 
second hand) conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

(Six members believe this proposition should be given further 
study, while four more feel that all men are not created equal and 
birth statistics should be checked and rechecked before 
such a definite stand. However, the commission is unanimous 
that the Nation was created some time or other, but doubts there 
were any dedication exercise connected with it.) 

Now we are engaged (although Judge Kenyon announces the 
engagement is broken) in a great Civil War (with Chairman 
Wickersham dissenting and calling 1 it a noble 5 testing 
whether the Nation or any other nation (Mr. Mackintosh believes 
the speech should be confined to this Nation, without regard to the 
Swedish or Quebec plans, but will sign the report just the same) 
so conceived and so dedicated (three members are against 
these words a second time) can long endure. (Two members be- 
lieve the testing period should be extended 10 more years, five 
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favor a referendum by the people, and the other four think the 
Civil War should be immediately called off.) 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate (Messrs. Grubb and 
Loesch want to know why not), we can not consecrate (Mr. Ander- 
son objects to this), we can not hallow this ground, (Five mem- 
bers favor harrowing the ground and giving the farmers relief.) 

The brave men, living and dead (Dean Pound and Mr. Lemann 
feel the convalescents should be included, too), who struggled here 
(three members demand affidavits of the struggle) have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power (Chairman Wickersham thinks 
this is a dirty knock at the electric utility companies) to add or 
detract. (Seven members believe that adding and subtracting 
would be a better method, so long as it does not mean the return 
of the saloon.) 

The world will little note (Judge Kenyon would substitute the 
Herald Tribune for the World and Mr. Wickersham always reads 
the Times) nor long remember what we say here. (Nine members 
object to such a flat statement as that.) But it can never forget 
what they did here. (Dean Pound offers statistics proving most 
people’s memories are short and therefore declines to subscribe to 
this paragraph.) 

This Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
(although Messrs. Wickersham and Mackintosh are very much 
against it), and government of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth. 

(Mr. Anderson and Miss Comstock believe “ government from the 
people, to the people, at the people” would read better. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick thinks “ government on the people, off the people, in the 
people is a more suitable phrase, and Chairman Wickersham is 
not only against the use of prepositions at all, but thinks doctors’ 
prescriptions should be curtailed, too. 

The commission is a unit, however, in agreeing that Gettysburg 
is a battlefield and a lot of soldiers are buried there.) 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent, in view of the 
enforced absence of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYD- 
INS], that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
resolution will go over, without prejudice. 


CONDITIONS IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


The Chief Clerk read the next resolution coming over 
from a previous day, being the resolution (S. Res. 418) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Nye January 21, 1931, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators shall be 
forthwith appointed by the Vice President, and said committee is 
hereby authorized and instructed to investigate and report to the 
Senate as early as possible: 

First. The cause or causes of the low price of crude oil in the 
United States and the margins between the price of crude oil and 
the selling price of the products of crude oil. 

Second, Whether said conditions have resulted in whole or in 
part from any contract, combination, in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce among 
the several States and Territories or with foreign countries. 

Third. Whether said prices have been controlled, in whole or 
in part, by any corporation, joint-stock company, or corporate 
combination engaged in commerce among the several States and 
Territories or with foreign nations. 

Fourth. Whether such corporation, joint-stock company, or cor- 
porate combination, in purchasing crude oil, gasoline, and other 
petroleum products, by any order or practice of discrimination, 
boycotts, blacklists, or in any manner discriminates against any 
particular oil field. 

Fifth. The organization, capitalization, profits, conduct, and 
management of the business of such corporation or corporations, 
company or companies, and corporate combinations, if any. 

Sixth. The stocks of crude oil, gasoline, and other petroleum 
products at refineries or elsewhere in the United States at the end 
of each year for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and the holders 
or owners thereof. 

Seventh. Whether any combination, agreement, understanding, 
or other relationship exists between corporations, joint-stock com- 
panies, or combinations engaged in the oil industry and corpora- 
tions, joint-stock companies, or combinations engaged in the 
operation of pipe lines and local public utilities, and, if so, the 
effect of said relationship upon the production and sale of crude 
oll. gasoline, and other petroleum products in the United States. 

Eighth. The profits of companies refining and marketing petro- 
leum in the United States for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
the component elements of said profits. 

Ninth. All other facts as bear upon the recent changes in price 
of crude oil, gasoline, or other petroleum products or upon any 
of the foregoing matters. 

The said committee is hereby authorized to sit and perform its 
duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper 
and to require the attendance of witnesses by subpcenas or other- 
wise; to require the production of books, papers, and documents; 
to employ counsel, experts, and other assistants. 

The chairman of the committee, or any member thereof, may 
administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpenas for witnesses; 
and every person duly summoned before said committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the processes 
of said committee, or appears and refuses to answer questions 
parian to said investigation, shall be punished as prescribed by 

W. 
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Said committee is hereby specifically authorized to act through 
any subcommittee authorized to be appointed by said committee. 
The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the committee or sub- 
committee, signed by the chairman and approved by the Com- 
e to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
mate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the statute this 


resolution will be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I report back favorably with an 
amendment the bill (S. 5441) to assist in the organization 
of agricultural credit corporations, and I submit a report 
(No. 1369) thereon. I ask the attention of my colleague to 
the bill. I desire to ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. The language incorporated in the bill as 
it now comes to the Senate is that suggested by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and provides for the setting up and 
carrying on of credit corporations in aid of agriculture. I 
ask that the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received; and without objection, the bill will 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I inquire if we have con- 
cluded routine morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Routine morning busi- 
ness has been concluded, as the Chair understands it. The 
next regular order is the calendar under Rule VIII, but the 
junior Senator from Arkansas has asked unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of a bill, which he has just 
reported. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that and do not intend to 
object unless it interferes with the routine morning business. 
If we have concluded routine morning business, the calendar 
is the next order of business, and that is another matter 
entirely. I understood there was another resolution coming 
over from a previous day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk informs the 
Chair that there is no other resolution coming over from a 
previous day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Oregon that in all probability, in 
view of the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, and others have rec- 
ommended the amendment, it will only require a moment to 
dispose of it. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill is reported with the approval of 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry; but that does not answer the inquiry which I sub- 
mitted as to routine morning business. All I desire is that 
nothing shall interfere with the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Routine morning business 
is concluded. The calendar under Rule VIII is now in order, 
but the junior Senator from Arkansas has asked unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill which 
he has just reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. First he asked unanimous consent to present the 
report out of order. The report has been received by unani- 
mous consent and we will now have the bill read for the 
information of the Senate, following which the other unahi- 
mous-consent request submitted by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas will be submitted to the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the substitute bill reported from the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to use not to exceed $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 ap 
priated by Public Resolution No. 114, approved January 15, 1931, to 
make advances or loans to individuals in the drought and/or storm 
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or hail stricken areas of the United States for the purpose of 
forming local agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies, or like organizations, or in increasing the capital stock of 
such corporations qualified to do business with, or having the 
privilege of doing business with, the intermediate credit banks, 
or to which such privileges may be extended, and/or to make loans 
to individuals upon the security of the capital stock of such asso- 
ciations, companies, or organizations; such advances, subscriptions, 
payments of loans to be made under such terms and conditions 
and subject to such regulations as in the opinion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture will best protect the interests of the United States 
and aid in extending credit to farmers. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the committee will be agreed to, 
and, without objection, the bill will be regarded as having 
passed through its various parliamentary stages and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to have inserted in the Recor a telegram addressed 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, a letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the bill to which the amendment just 
agreed to relates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The telegram, letter, and bill are as follows: 

Lirrte Rock ARK., January 2, 1931. 


Without objection, it is so 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In many counties of this State all credit sources, including 
banks, have failed and there is immediate necessity for additional 
institutions in the nature of agricultural credit corporations. 
These in required number can not be formed because necessary 
capital can not be secured. To illustrate, every bank in Phillips 
County is closed. The population is 50,000 and unless provision 
is made in this and similarly situated parts of the State there will 
result almost complete failure of agricultural production and con- 
sequent further destitution. Just before holiday recess Senate 
5441 to assist in the organization of agricultural credit corpora- 
tions was introduced. May I urge that you give consideration to 
this bill with a view to facilitating its passage. I hope to have 
proposal taken up by committee immediately on return and desire 
conference with you before the hearing. Will reach Washington 
by Monday noon. You may find it necessary personally to visit 
the territory so vitally affected in order to obtain full knowledge 
of the conditions due in large part to the complete 
breakdown of local credit agencies. My best wishes for a happy 
New Year. 

Jor T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1931. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: The suggestion in your telegram of January 2, 
from Little Rock, that funds be made available to assist farmers 
and business men in setting up credit corporations to make pro- 
duction loans to farmers, whose notes would then be rediscounted 
with intermediate credit banks, appeals strongly tome. This mat- 
ter was discussed with several persons while the seed loan resolu- 
tion was before Congress and brief reference was made to it when 
I appeared before the House Committee on Agriculture. The au- 
thorizing resolution, however, had then passed the Senate and the 
members of the committee evidently felt that final agreement on 
the resolution might be delayed if new proposals were added to it. 
Our thought then was that the department might make direct 
subscriptions to the capital stock of such credit corporations, but 
the proposal in your bill, S. 5441, that loans be made to individuals 
who in turn will make stock subscriptions, seems to be a better 
plan. Since the appropriation of Federal funds to be loaned for 
purposes which would provide a basis for obtaining more funds 
from Federal agencies would probably be unsound as a permanent 
policy, I am suggesting that this bill be made an amendment to 
the drought relief bill, and that a sum not to exceed $5,000,000 be 
authorized to be loaned out of the $45,000,000 for the purpose 
outlined in your bill. I am writing Senator McNary reporting 
favorably on your bill but am suggesting that authorization be 
given me to make loans for stock subscriptions to an amount not 
in excess of $5,000,000 out of the $45,000,000 authorized for seed 
and fertilizer loans under Public Resolution No. 112. 

It is the belief of this department that if credit ions 
could be set up in such areas as eastern Arkansas and the Delta 
section of Mississippi, the needs of large plantation owners who 
have some basis of credit could be met much more satisfactorily 
through loans from these corporations than by direct loans from 
this department. Many of these plantation owners have a suf- 
ficient basis of credit to obtain loans from commercial banks, but 
saren recent closing of banks local credit facilities are not 
available. 

Accordingly, the department has drawn up a proposed amend- 
ment, broader in scope than the one submitted by you. It will be 
observed that in the proposed amendment which we are submitting 
to Senator McNary agricultural credit associations, livestock loan 
companies, or like organizations which may now or may in the 
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future be authorized to rediscount their notes with the Federal 
intermediate credit banks have been included. It is believed that 
this broader language will better accomplish the purposes intended. 
A copy of the suggested amendment is inclosed for your 
information. 

I shall be glad to discuss this matter with you at any time you 
may desire. 

7. 
ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary. 


(S. 5441) 
A bill to assist in the organization of agricultural credit 
corporations 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to make advances or loans, on such terms and condi- 
tions and subject to such regulations as he shall prescribe, to 
individuals who have heretofore formed or shall hereafter form, in 
the drought and/or storm stricken areas of the United States, an 
agricultural credit corporation entitled to the benefits of section 
202 (a) (1) of the Federal farm loan act, as amended, solely for the 
purpose of enabling such individuals to subscribe to the capital 
stock of such corporation. All such advances or loans shall be 
made through such agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
designate, and in such amounts as such agencies, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, may determine. For carrying out 
the purposes hereof, including all expenses and charges incurred 
in so doing, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
pny os money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 of the mer- 
chant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 
of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 14246) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 21 and 24 to the said bill and con- 
curred therein, and that the House further insisted on its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 67 to 
the bill. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15592) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for prior fiscal year, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Woop, Mr. Cramton, Mr. Wason, Mr. 
Bynxs, and Mr. Buchanan were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 3159) for the relief 
of W. F. Nash, and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
nominations were referred to the appropriate committees. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15592) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Jones, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Hate, Mr. Glass, and 
Mr. McKELLAR conferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar, under Rule 
VIII, is in order. The clerk will state the first business on 
the calendar. 

The bill (S..168) providing for the biennial appointment of 
a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced 
as first in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, relating to the privilege of 
the floor, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promo- 
tion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. BLAINE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
to investigate immediately the working conditions of em- 
ployees in the textile industry of the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next 
in order. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county 
of San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill 
to a point near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in 
the county of Alameda, in said State, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck 
of the airplane City of San Francisco, and certain matters 
pertaining to interstate air commerce, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senator 
from New Mexico is desirous that the resolution be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire that it be adopted or postponed; 
but if the Senator from Connecticut desires to be heard, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think, in view of that statement, the 
resolution had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates 
of admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the failure of the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives to take some action 
on Senate Joint Resolution 3, relative to the commencement 
of the terms of President, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 
Republics in highway matters was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. * 


MERGER OF GEORGETOWN AND WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT cos. 


The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the George- 
town Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light 
Co., and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I inquire if at some 
time before the end of the session we may give consideration 
to the bill which has just been passed over on the objection 
of the Senator from Nebraska? The reason why I ask for its 
consideration is because a question of employment is in- 
volved. If the bill is passed there will be a thousand men put 
to work in the District of Columbia digging ditches, putting 
in gas pipes, and so forth. 

I realize that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] have certain 
objections to the bill. I wish those objections might be 
formulated so that the Senate could give consideration to the 
ultimate passage of the bill in some form. It is a matter of 
great importance, not alone to the convenience and comfort 
of the citizens of the District, but to the question of employ- 
ment. 
formulated an amendment which would answer his objec- 
tions so that the Senate might give them consideration? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should be glad to take up 
the matter if an agreement could be reached between the gas 
companies and several Senators on this side of the Chamber 
as to what they will agree to in connection with the bill by 
which practically a new charter would be granted to the gas 
companies. 

Mr. COPELAND. . I have no disposition to move, as I sup- 
pose I could under the rule, to take up the bill; but I do think 
that the Senators who are in opposition should definitely 
formulate the amendment they wish to present to the bill in 
order that the amendment and the whole matter may be 
brought before us for consideration upon its merits. I am 
sure I am not asking an unreasonable thing. May I not ask 
the Senator from Nebraska if he will not put into language 
an amendment which meets his views so we may have it 
before us, and then at the proper time bring the matter 
before the Senate for consideration? 

Mr. HOWELL. An amendment is pending and has been 
pending, but the gas company has indicated that it will 
not accept the terms which are proposed. This company 
has been a very prosperous one. The profits it has earned 
are enormous. The profits now on the capital invested 
amount to in the neighborhood of 22 per cent per annum. 
But the company has not shown a willingness to conform to 
what several Senators on this side of the Chamber feel 
that they should agree to, and as a consequence I have 
been waiting and hoping that possibly the company might 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I am very much interested, as is the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Coperanp], in the passage of 
this measure. As chairman of the steering committee I. 
have been appealed to by many citizens in the District. 


May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if he has: 
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The purpose sought to be achieved, according to their 
view, is that it will not only lessen the cost of gas and the 
by-products to the consumer but that it will immediately, 
as the Senator from New York has indicated, initiate a 
movement which will relieve very appreciably unemploy- 
ment in and around the District by employing approxi- 
mately a thousand men in the digging of ditches and the 
laying of pipes. 

If the Senator from Nebraska and such of his associates 
as he thinks are opposed to the bill will indicate to the 
Senator from New York and myself when we can very 
soon have a conference on the matter, I would suggest that 
we get together and see if we can agree upon an amend- 
ment and have the bill come up for consideration. 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall be very glad to confer with the 
Senator from West Virginia and also the Senator from 
New York with reference to the matter. 

Mr. GOFF. Then I will say to the Senator from New 
York as well as the Senator from Nebraska that if agree- 
able I will try within the next few days, when none of us 
is engaged on the floor, to arrange a conference in the 
committee room of the steering committee and see if an 
agreement can be reached. Then we can call in such repre- 
sentatives of the Washington and Georgetown Gas Light 
Cos. as we may then feel it necessary to hear and see if 
we can get an understanding with them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we ought to have 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is 
demanded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has agreed to the proposal made by 
the Senator from West Virginia and that there will be a 
conference in the hope of bringing about an adjustment 
which may permit the early passage of the bill. 

Mr. GOFF. That is my understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The clerk will state the next order of business on 
the calendar. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the southern district of New 
York was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT COURTS 

The bill (S. 4357) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, may I have the attention of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska? Very urgent appeals have been made to me by 
various chambers of commerce and individuals, who com- 
plain because there was no hearing held on the bill (S. 4357) 
to limit the jurisdiction of district courts in the United 
States. I am wondering if the Senator from Nebraska would 
not be willing to have the bill recommitted to his committee, 
in order that there might be such a hearing? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is an important bill. 
There is no possible hope of enacting it into law at this ses- 
sion of Congress, as I have told the Senator from New York 
and several other Senators who have inquired about it. It 
ought to be passed. It ought to be enacted into law. There 
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seems to be a general idea that snap judgment was taken on 
somebody in regard to it. It may be that people who wanted 
to be heard did not know about it until their memory was 
jogged or until they read about it. But as a matter of fact 
a bill in almost identical form was reported by the Judiciary 
Committee to the Senate in the preceding Congress. A re- 
port was made on that bill as it has been made cn the bill 
now on the calendar. It is in practically the same form in 
which it was reported previously. I intend to introduce the 
identical bill at the next session of Congress. I want to see 
it enacted into law. I think it ought to be enacted into law. 

However, because Congress must adjourn on the 4th day 
of March, this as well as a good many other measures of 
equal importance will have to be laid aside. I am making 
no attempt to have it considered, because I realize that on 
account of the condition of the calendar it will be a physical 
impossibility to pass the bill. It will be opposed by big cor- 
porations, by great combinations of wealth. 

If enacted into law it would go further toward clearing 
up the dockets of the United States courts than would any 
other one act that has been introduced. It would simply 
require foreign corporations to submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the State where they are doing 
business. For instance, in the city of Lincoln, Nebr., two 
men may be in the grocery business, one as an individual 
and the other, his competitor, just across the street, may in- 
corporate under the laws of Kansas. The business is trans- 
acted in Nebraska; the property is all in Nebraska, and the 
people who are interested and who own the property are all 
in Nebraska, yet one is incorporated—it may be he is incor- 
porated under his own name, John Jones—and the other, 
Frank Smith, across the street, conducts business as an indi- 
vidual. If the latter is sued by some one who claims that he 
owes him a bill for merchandise for which he has not paid, 
the suit is brought in a State court, it is tried in a State 
court, and all the adjudication takes place in the State 
courts; but if the other man who, just like him, is doing 
business on the same street, but is incorporated under the 
laws of Kansas, is sued, he may have the choice of either 
having his case tried in the State court or going into the 
Federal court; and he can carry the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and wear his opponent out with 
litigation, providing there is involved in the suit the sum of 
$3,000 or more. This bill, if enacted, would take away from 
Federal courts jurisdiction of that kind of cases. It would 
require the individual and the corporation doing business in 
a State to submit to the same courts, the same tribunals, to 
which a resident of that State would have to submit. I do 
not believe there is any tenable reason why this proposed 
legislation should not be enacted into law. 

However, with the powerful opposition coming from all 
the railroads in the United States, from practically all the 
big insurance companies of the United States, from many 
of the big mortgage companies of the United States, their 
influence is too great, there is too much opposition to the 
measure; so, as I have said, I can not expect to have it 
passed at the present session of Congress, but I am not going 
to give it up; I expect to have the bill before Congress at the 
next session. 

I am perfectly willing if some one wishes to be heard at 
reasonable length to hear him, but I am not willing to do so 
now, because in the event hearings were now held the time 
of the committee from now until the 4th of March, 24 hours 
in the day, would be used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLLETTE in the 
chair). The time of the Senator from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like now to be recognized in my 
own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. The matter would only be delayed, and I 
anticipate when the measure does come up there will be 
enough big corporations asking to be heard, through the 
mouths of their expensive and able attorneys, to take the 
time of the committee for six months in order again to 
defeat the bill. I am willing, however, that reasonable 
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hearings should be had. Opponents of the bill had an op- 
portunity two Years ago to be heard, but they are waking 
up now it seems, from the questions that are asked me by 
various Senators coming from all oven the United States, 
and are demanding to be heard. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I now reciprocate. The Senator may 
speak in my time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt that everything the 
Senator from Nebraska states is true; I have no interest in 
the bill personally; but, as the Senator suggested, I have 
had letters from railroads, from insurance companies, and 
others asking that the measure be defeated. I understand 
the Senator has no expectation of having the bill passed at 
this session, but will have a short hearing on it during the 
next session? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. In view of that, is the Senator willing 
to agree to the indefinite postponement of the bill? 


Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I do not want that record staring | 


me in the face when I undertake to secure favorable legisla- 
tion. That would be cited at once as the reason why the 
bill when reintroduced should not be passed, and it would 
be effective with some. 

The Senator from New York referred to having received 
letters from attorneys. I have recently received a letter 
from an attorney for one of the leading railroads of the 
United States in which he inclosed a letter he had received 
from the general attorney of that railroad and his reply 
thereto. It was evidently part of a propaganda. The local 
man was asked by the general attorney of the railroad at 
once to take up this bill with his Senators and protest 
against its passage, saying that it would be a terrible thing 
because it would compel that railroad, if it wanted to sue 
me, say, in Nebraska, to go into the courts of Nebraska and 
abide by the decision of those courts, rather than to go 
into the Federal court where the litigation would be twice 
as expensive and twice as lengthy. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I have called the attention of 
the Department of Justice to the measure. I sympathize 
with that department in its desire to do something that 
would reduce the exceedingly great amount of litigation that 
clogs the dockets of the Federal courts. I may say that if 
that department will get behind this bill and if the bill 
should be finally passed it would remove, in my judgment, 
33 ½ per cent of the cases in the Federal courts, and they 
would be tried in the State courts where they properly 
belong. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question is, Would the Senator be 
willing to have the bill recommitted, if he is going to have 
hearings upon it? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it is impossible to have hearings now 
on the bill, as everyone is too busy for that; but I have not 
made any attempt to have the bill taken up, and I do not 
expect to do so because it is so important as to make it out 
of the question to try to pass it by unanimous consent, and 
I am not going to try to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
that objection is interposed to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection, the bill 
will go over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition 
act for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being the unfinished busi- 
ness, the bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 of the act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1913, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask that the bill may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3399) to amend section 2 (e) of the air com- 
merce act of 1926 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4377) to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of property damage, 
personal injury, or death was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3822) to provide for the withdrawal of the 
sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine Islands 
and for the recognition of their independence, etc., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4015) to provide for the revocation and 
suspension of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses and regis- 
tration certificates; to require proof of ability to respond in 
damages for injuries caused by the operation of motor ve- 
hicles; to prescribe the form of and conditions in insurance 
policies covering the liability of motor-vehicle operators; to 
subject such policies to the approval of the commissioner of 
insurance; to constitute the director of traffic the agent of 
nonresident owners and operators of motor vehicles oper- 
ated in the District of Columbia for the purpose of service 
of process; to provide for the report of accidents; to author- 
ize the director of traffic to make rules for the administra- 
tion of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for the viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I inquire whether Calendar No. 1232 has been dis- 
posed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order has not as yet 
been reached. 


CLAIMS HELD BY THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 4254) to provide for the compromise and set- 
tlement of claims held by the United States of America aris- 
ing under the provisions of section 210 of the transportation 
act, 1920, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood that an amendment had been 
agreed upon which met the objection of the Senator from 
Nebraska. I understand that the passage of this bill is 
very important and would save the Government, perhaps, 
considerable money. 

Mr. HOWELL. An amendment has been proposed, but it 
is not fully satisfactory to the Senator from Nebraska. I 
have been endeavoring to find some middle ground that 
might be satisfactory with reference to the bill. 

Mr. KING. In view of the importance of the bill to the 
Government, I had hoped something could be done to 
facilitate its passage. - 

Mr. HOWELL. I will say frankly that the reason I am 
objecting and why I am taking the position I do take in 
reference to the bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Nebraska has withdrawn his objection 
to the bill? 


Mr. HOWELL. I have not. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then debate is not in order. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2497) to amend the Judicial Code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4561) for the relief of Sally S. Twilley was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John 
M. Flynn was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4555) to amend certain sections in the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia relating to offenses 
against public policy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRY 


The bill (S. 454) to establish a commission to be known 
as a commission on a national museum of engineering and 
industry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withhold his objection? : 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection, but I am opposed 
to the creation of so many additional bureaus; we have too 
many of them now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with the Senator in that 
sentiment; but in this instance, by reason of the early 
extension of a street through the Mall, it is necessary to 
tear down the art and industrial building of the National 
Museum. A great many public-spirited gentlemen in this 
country have urged that there be erected in Washington— 
and I have no doubt the funds will come from private 
sources to help the enterprise—a great national museum of 
engineering and industry. We had an extensive hearing on 
the measure. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WAL- 
cott], the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Baird, and I 
participated in the hearings, which ran over a considerable 
time and which were printed. The arguments presented 
are very appealing. The measure looks forward to the 
construction here of a fine institution for the purposes out- 
lined in the bill, and I beg my friend from Utah to with- 
hold his general objection to commissions, an objection 
which I share fully, and allow this bill to go through, which 
simply attempts to find out what sort of a building should 
be erected, where it should be located, and the exact uses 
to which it should be put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not. I shall have a very important 
amendment to suggest to the bill when it shall be con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) to authorize the 
merger of street-railway corporations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 191) for the relief of George B. Marx was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3238) for the relief of Martin E. Riley 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (H. R. 5212) for the relief of George Charles 
Walthers was announced as next in order. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4384) to provide for the erection of a 
suitable monument to the memory of the first permanent 
settlement of the West at Harrodsburg, Ky., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF WORK OF FOREST SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10782) 
to facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest Service, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved March 4, 
1913. as provides: That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture 
iz authorized to reimburse owners of horses, vehicles, and other 
equipment lost, damaged, or destroyed while being used for neces- 
sary fire fighting, trail, or official business, such reimbursement 
to be made from any available funds in the appropriation to 
which the hire of such equipment is properly chargeable" (sec. 
502, title 16, U. S. C.), is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe: 

“(a) To hire or rent property from employees of the Forest 
Service for the use of officers of that service other than use by 
the employee from whom hired or rented, whenever the public 
interest will be promoted thereby: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount to be paid permanent employees under authorization of 
this subsection, exclusive of obligations occasioned by fire emer- 
gencies, shall not exceed $3,000 in any one year. 

“(b) To provide forage, care, and housing for animals, and 
storage for vehicles and other equipment obtained by the Forest 
Service for the use of that service from employees. 

“(c) To reimburse owners for loss, damage, or destruction of 
horses, vehicles and other equipment, obtained by the Forest 
Service for the use of that service from employees or other pri- 
vate owners: Provided, That payments or reimbursements herein 
authorized may be made from the applicable appropriations for 
the Forest Service: And provided further, That except for fire- 
fighting emergencies no reimbursement herein authorized shall 
be made in an amount in excess of $50 in any case unless sup- 
ported by a written contract of hire or lease.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the bill which is on the 
calendar in some modified form is passed at this session, 
authorizing the settlement of claims for torts, may not that 
meet this situation? 

Mr. McNARY. This bill follows various examples of 
other departments, heretofore recommended by the Con- 
gress to meet a peculiar ruling of the Comptroller General. 
It only provides, in case of an individual owning a piece 
of property—it may be an automobile or a horse—that is 
destroyed in fighting fires, the Government can compensate 
him for the loss of that private property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the Territories of the 
United States under the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protection 
of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor” was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cooperate with the Territories of the United 
States on the same terms and conditions as with States under 
sections 1 and 2 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4597) to provide educational employees of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia with leave of 
absence with part pay for purposes of educational improve- 
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ment, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let that go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


GREAT LAKES BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 4769) to amend an act entitled An act creat- 
ing the Great Lakes Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port 
Huron, Mich.,” approved June 25, 1930, being Public Act No. 
433 of the second session of the Seventy-first Congress, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask that this bill be referred back 
to the Commerce Committee without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, such re- 
reference will be made. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) consenting that cer- 
tain States may sue the United States, and providing for 
trial on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State 
to recover direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected 
by the United States during the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1866, 1867, 1868 and vesting the right in each State to sue 
in its own name, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12056) providing for the waiver of trial by 
jury in the district courts of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1594) for the relief of John W. Leich, alias 
John Leach, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MARTIN G. SCHENCK, ALIAS MARTIN G. SCHANCK 


The bill (H. R. 1081) for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, 
alias Martin G. Schanck, was considered, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LOUIS VAUTHIER AND FRANCIS DOHS 


The bill (S. 634) for the relief of Louis Vauthier and 
Francis Dohs was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in consideration of their long, honest, 
and faithful service as civilian instructors of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint Louis Vauthier and Francis Dohs 
warrant officers of the Regular Army, and immediately thereafter 
to place them upon the retired list of warrant officers of the 
Regular Army: Provided, That in determining the length of service 
for longevity pay and retirement they shall be credited with and 
entitled to count all service as civilian instructors at the United 
States Military Academy, whether continuous or not: Provided 
jurther, That upon retirement for age or otherwise they shall be 
entitled to all the privileges, pay, and allowances of retired warrant 
Officers of the Regular Army regardless of their age at their ap- 
pointment to and acceptance of such office: And provided further, 
That the tation in the act of June 30, 1922, on the number of 
warrant officers, United States Army, shall not apply to the ap- 
pointees hereunder. 

GEORGE PRESS 


The bill (H. R. 3692) for the relief of George Press was 

considered, read the third time, and passed. 
JEREMIAH F. MAHONEY 

The bill (H. R. 7302) for the relief of Jeremiah F. Ma- 
honey was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor to withhold his objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will withhold the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The bill was very fully considered by 
the House. It came to us, and I understand was reported 
by our committee without any amendment; and I am told 
that it is really a meritorious bill. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The fact that the Senate 
committee had reported it does not appear on the face of the 
record. I have no objection. 

The bill was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5061) to 
authorize the National Society United States Daughters of 
1812 to make annual report to the Smithsonian Institution, 
which had been reported from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary with amendments, on page 2, to strike out lines 8, 9, 10, 
11, and the word “importance,” in line 12; on the same 
page, line 15, before the word material,” to insert his- 
torical”; and in the same line, after the word “ material,” 
to strike out “for history,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That said society may and shall annually re- 
port to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution all of its 
activities, and said Secretary of the said Smithsonian Institution 
shall communicate said report or as much thereof as he may deem 
proper to the Congress of the United States. 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to 
permit said National Society United States Daughters of 1812 to 
deposit its collections, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, and other 
historical material in the Smithsonian Institution or in the Na- 
tional Museum, at its discretion, upon such conditions and under 
such rules as it shall prescribe, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was stricken out. 


E. O. M’GILLIS 


The bill (H. R. 2266) for the relief of E. O. McGillis was 
considered, read the third time, and passed. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 365) to provide for the printing of 
the Thirty-third Annual Report of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for the year ended March 1, 1930, with 
illustrations, as a Senate document, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let that go over. 


SURVEY OF SALMON RIVER, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 12121) to provide for a survey of the Sal- 
mon River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and con- 
trol of its floods, was considered, read the third time, and 
passed. 

COAST GUARD STATION, LAKE WORTH INLET, FLA. 


The bill (H. R. 7119) to authorize the establishment of 
a Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet was considered, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WILLIAM J. FROST 

The bill (H. R. 3122) for the relief of William J. Frost 

was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF EFFECTS OF PERSONS DYING WHILE SUBJECT TO 
MILITARY LAW 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4619) to 
authorize the disposition of effects of persons dying while 
subject to military law, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 5, to strike out three and insert five ”; on the same 
page, line 15, to strike out three and insert “five”; in 
line 18, after the word “ effects,” to insert “(except decora- 
tions and medals)”; in line 21, after the word “ effects,” to 
insert “(except decorations and medals)”; in line 22, to 
strike out “five” and insert “ten”; on page 3, line 3, to 
strike out “ National Home for Disabled Soldiers” and in- 
sert Veterans’ Administration“; and on the same page, line 
16, to strike out six and insert ten,“ so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the effects in the possession of the 
General Accounting Office of persons dying while subject to mili- 
tary law, such as papers of value, sabers, insignia, decorations, 
medals, watches, trinkets, manuscripts, and other articles valuable 
chiefly as keepsakes, including those of deceased inmates of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home dying in any United States military 
hospital outside of the District of Columbia where sent from said 
home for treatment, and similar effects hereafter received by the 
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War Department, shall be delivered to the United States Soldiers’ 


Home; that wills or other papers involving pro rights shall 
be promptly delivered to proper courts of record; that the remain- 
ing effects shall be retained by the home intact until five years 
from the date of the death of the person on whose behalf they 
were received shall have expired (in the event of said period shall 
not have already elapsed), for the purpose of delivery to the 
widow or legal representative of the deceased, or to the son, daugh- 
ter, father (provided the father has not abandoned the support of 
his family), mother, brother, sister, or the next of kin in the order 
named, or beneficiary named in the will of the deceased, upon the 
establishment to the satisfaction of the home of a right thereto. 

Src. 2. That after the expiration of five years from date of death 
of said deceased said home may sell, either at public or private sale 
as deemed most advantageous, all or any of such effects (except 
decorations and medals) to which a right thereto shall not have 
been established on behalf of said deceased. 

Src. 3. That such of said effects (except decorations and medals) 
as at the expiration of 10 years from date of death of deceased 
have neither been sold nor a right thereto established on behalf 
of the deceased shall be finally disposed of by said home in such 
manner as in the interest of the public it deems most fitting, 
helpful, and appropriate, either by permanent retention thereof, 
distribution to the Veterans’ Administration or its branches, State 
or other military homes, museums, or other appropriate institu- 
tions, or by their destruction, if, in the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners, they no longer any value. 

Sec. 4. That the net received by the home from the 
sale of such effects shall be covered into the Treasury to the bene- 
fit of the fund “ Soldiers’ Home permanent fund (trust fund),” 
and such principal fund as thus augmented, shall draw interest at 
3 per cent per annum, payable quarterly to the treasurer of the 
home 


Src. 5. Claims for the net proceeds of effects may be filed with 
the General Accounting Office at any time prior to the expiration 
of 10 years from date of death of such deceased for action as 
authorized by law in the settlement of the accounts of deceased 
Officers and enlisted men of the Army (act of June 30, 1906, 34 
Stat. 750), and, if not so filed, are barred from being acted on 
either by the courts or the accounting officers. 

Sec, 6. All claims for the net proceeds of such effects which are 
allowed by the General Accounting Office shall be certified to the 
treasurer of the home for payment by check, in the amount thus 
found due, from the fund “ Soldiers’ Home permanent fund (trust 
fund),” hereby appropriated therefor in such amount as necessary. 
No claim thus allowed or paid shall exceed the net proceeds 
2 eat the particular estate and covered into the Treasury 
as aforesaid. 


Src. 7. That the containers now in the possession of the General 
Accounting Office, in which are stored the effects enumerated in 
section 1 hereof, shall be transferred therefrom to the United 
States Soldiers’ Home to provide for the protection and safe-keep- 
ing of such effects. 

Sec. 8. All laws and parts of laws, in so far as in conflict here- 
with, are repealed. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BATTLEFIELD OF CHALMETTE, LA, 


The bill (H. R. 6618) to provide for the study, investiga- 
tion, and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle- 
field of Chalmette, La., was considered, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1036) for the relief of Homer N. Horine 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, ALBANY AND RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 4795) to extend the times of commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across 
the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that Order of Business 1372, 
House bill 13516, be substituted for the one before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and the bill will be substituted. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13516) to 
extend the times of commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a free highway bridge across the Hudson River 
between the cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y., which 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 
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HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, TROY, N. Y. 


The bill (S. 4796) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that in place of this bill Order 
of Business 1371, House bill 13517, be substituted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and the House bill will be substituted for the Senate 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 13517) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a free highway 
bridge across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity 
of the city of Troy, N. Y., was considered, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE, RHEA AND MEIGS COUNTIES, TENN. 


The bill (S. 4818) to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway 
Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn.,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that Order of Business 1369, 
House bill 14276, be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

The bill (H. R. 14276) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road, between 
Rhea and Meigs Counties, Tenn., was considered, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


ELK RIVER BRIDGE, KELSO, TENN. 


The bill (S. 4817) to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Elk River on the Fayetteville-Winchester 
Road near the town of Kelso, in the Lincoln County, Tenn., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that Order of Business 1370, 
House bill 14051, be substituted for the Senate bill, and that 
the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

The bill (H. R. 14051) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road, near the town of 
Kelso, in Lincoln County, Tenn., was considered, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS ¢ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13518) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, 
on page 29, after line 2, to strike out: 

The name of Mary E. Hays, widow of John C. Hays, late captain 
Company C, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 12, to 
strike out: 


The name of Mary E. Shyrigh, widow of Birdett C. Shyrigh, late 
of the Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
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pay her a pension at 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 4, to 
strike out: 


The name of Rachel L. James, widow of Houstin James, late first 
lieutenant, Company H, One hundred and seventy-sixth ent 
Ohio Volunteer Infanry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 9, to 
strike out: 


The name of Martha Williamson, widow of Stephen Williamson, 
late of Company M, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 20, to 
strike out: 


The name of Rosalie Chonyon, widow of Henry Chonyon, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 11, to 
strike out: 


The name of Susan A. Wise, widow of William Wise, late of 
Company H, Two hundred and fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 9, to 
strike out: 


The name of Mary E. Bunch, widow of Hardin H. Bunch, late of 
Company K, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and One hundred and eleventh Company, Second Battalion Vet- 
erans’ Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 94, after line 12, to 
strike out: 


The name of Bellemina Mahan, widow of Oliver M. Mahan, late 
of Company K, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company F, Twenty-third Regiment Veterans’ Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 2, to 
strike out: 


The name of Jennie Apgar, widow of Hulett Apgar, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-first ent New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 121, after line 22, to 
insert: 


The name of Bertha Hart, helpless child of Absolom Hart, late 
of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Lester, widow of Charles Lester, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

‘he name of Franklin D. Pierce, late of Capt. Walter P. In- 
gram’s Company D, Halls Gap Battalion. Kentucky State Troops, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Preston, widow of Aaron Preston, late of 
Company F. One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan 8. Tidball, widow of David A. Tidball, late of 
Troop H, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Phebe A. Ingles, widow of Andrew Ingles, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirtieth ent Illinois Votun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda E. Houlette, helpless child of Francis D. 
Houlette, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nannie Young, widow of Richard Young, late of 
Company D, One hundred and ninth Regiment United States Col- 
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the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that | per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Agnes C. DeGroot, widow of Horace W. DeGroot, 
late of Troop I, First t Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: 

The name of Ella Van Alstine, widow of Lovant Van Alstine, late 
of Company G, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Parmelia A. Holman, widow of Squire A. Holman, 
late of Company A, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie A. Hamm, former widow of James M. Sowers, 
late of Company C, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nannie Hall, widow of Benjamin F. Hall, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Hawkins, widow of Albert A. Hawkins, 
late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Blanchard, widow of Henry M. Blanchard, 
late of Troop K, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that: 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha M. Green, widow of William A. Green, late 
of Company B, Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melinda A. Smiley, widow of Sylvanus C. Smiley, 
late of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Jackson, former widow of Eugene H. Porter, 
late of the Fourth Independent Company, Ohio Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


Mary J. Westfall, widow of Job Westfall, late of 
Company D, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 650 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie Antrim, widow of John Antrim, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiaua Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Estelle W. Wilson, widow of John R. Wilson, late 
of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Tryon, widow of Noah W. Tryon, late of 
Seventh Battalion, Indiana Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adeline Barrows, widow of Dustin Barrows, late 
of Company C, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Adelaide S. Smith, former widow of Benjamin §. 
Smith, late of Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Lucy Grimsley, widow of George T. Grimsley, late 
of Company A, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Myrtle Josephine Cogley, widow of Thomas S. Cog- 
ley, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louvinah J. Price, widow of James H. Price, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Marinda DePuy, widow of Lyman M. DePuy, late of 
Battery I, Second Illinois Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara V. Brown, widow of John J. Brown, late of 
Company D, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Underhill, widow of Isaac Underhill, late 
of Company F, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Brown, widow of William R. Brown, late 
of Company B, Sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cora Shank, widow of Jesse L. Shank, late of Troop 
C, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria J. Carl, widow of Rollin M. Carl, late of Com- 
pany D, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amelia Clapper, widow of Joseph Clapper, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Almeda Hilton, widow of Walton J. Hilton, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Holcomb, former widow of Martin L. Hol- 
comb, late of Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Cook, former widow of Valentine Seigert, 
late of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Burnette, widow of Eliphez Burnette, 
late of Troop L, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Gordon, widow of Frederick M. Gordon, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella F. Rand, widow of James Hovey Rand, late of 
Captain Cootey’s Independent Company Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Nancy C. Jones, widow of Albert G. Jones, late of 
Troop E, Tenth ent Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Caroline Norris, widow of William H. Norris, late 
of Troop E, Fourth nt Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances E. Johnson, widow of Lewis Johnson, late 
of Troop G, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Nancy Jane Harrell, widow of Henry D. Harrell, 
late of Twentieth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora Conzet, widow of John Conzet, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
and $30 per month when she has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Lydia M. Higgins, widow of John W. Higgins, late 
of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Grace Barry, widow of Milton F. Barry, late of 
Battery H, First Regiment New York Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Horn, widow of Henry H. Horn, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 640 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora J. Thrapp, former widow of John Stevens, 
late of Battery M. Second Regiment Illinois Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Houzelot, widow of Edward Houzelot, late 
of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda C. Wolf, widow of George Wolf, late of 
Troop F, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily G. Emanuel, widow of Jonathan M. Emanuel, 
late of United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Simmers, widow of Andrew Simmers, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sara E. Shumard, widow of Thomas M. Shumard, 
late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-third ent Ohio 
National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Ida A. Bower, widow of Joseph M. Bower, late 
of Company D, One hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rhoda A. Larimer, widow of James E. Larimer, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Vincent, widow of Robert W. Vincent, late 
of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Mutchie, former widow of John Moog, late 
of Company A, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Georgie A. Jamison, widow of William Jamison, 
late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment United States Colored 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 month 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 1 5 5 

The name of Malinda Betsall, widow of Frederick Betsall, late. 
of Company L, Sixth Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
ih is now 5 

e name of Annie E. Rogers, widow of Frederick E. „ late 

ae 1 2 5 k nt e e 
3 ay her a pension at the rate of 

lieu of that she is now receiving. W 

The name of Mary O. Stevens, widow of David S. Stevens, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara Taylor, widow of Horace Taylor, late of 
Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josie W. Witham, widow of Nathaniel R. Witham, 
late of Company I, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna F. Whiteside, widow of George Whiteside, 
late of Fourteenth Battery Indiana Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 

The name of Mary Smith, widow of Isam Smith, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighty-third Regiment United States Colored Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria S. Bird, widow of Roseberry Bird, late of 
Company K, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarepta Rhodes, widow of Beachum Rhodes, late 
of Seventh Battery Indiana Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Welch, widow of William H. Welch, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fifty-fourth ent Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elida J. West, widow of John S. West, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mattie Riess, widow of Elias Riess, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-first Regiment United States Colored Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clyde A. Grippin, helpless child of Henry V. 
Grippin, late of Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volun- 
each oni and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Lucinda Ragsdale, widow of James E. Ragsdale, 
late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Lewis, widow of David Lewis, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret C. Pyles, former widow of Michael 
Hockersmith, late of Company G, One hundred and twenty-sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Porter, widow of John C. Porter, late of 
Company D, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Jewell, widow of Trueworthy Jewell, late of 
Company A, Forty-fourth ent Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia A. Deforge, widow of Alfred Deforgé, late 
of unassigned company, First Regiment Vermont Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 5 

The name of Martha B. Wheeler, widow of Artemas H. Wheeler, 
late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Matten, widow of Alfred Matten, late of 
Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna S. Bergeson, widow of Lars V. Bergeson, late 
of Company I, Thirty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca S. Kerlee, widow of William H. Kerlee, 
late of Company D, Eighth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The name of W. Ferrin, widow of Eaton Ferrin, late of 


Company C, Twenty-eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucie B. White, widow of Henry W. White, late 
of Troop C, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Deming, widow of Orin H. Deming, late of 
‘Troop H, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Chair understand 
the Senator from Illinois to object to the further consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. GLENN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over, under 
objection. ‘ 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 101) for the award of the air mail flyer's 
medal of honor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS OF CERTAIN MINISTERIAL 
DUTIES 


The bill (S. 4963) to relieve the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of certain ministerial duties was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ter go over. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my friend from 
Arkansas that the bill merely authorizes certain officials, in 
the absence of the commissioners, to sign deeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Chair understand 
the Senator from Arkansas to interpose an objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Ar . LI withdraw the objection. 

The bill was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the passage of this act it 
shall be lawful for the secretary of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, or in his absence or upon his inability 
to act, such person as said commissioners may designate, when 
directed so to do by said commissioners, to execute in the name 
of the District of Columbia or of said board, by attaching thereto 
his signature as such secretary and affixing when requisite the 
seal of said District, any deed, contract, pleading, lease, release, 
regulation, notice, or other paper, which heretofore said commis- 
sioners were required to execute by subscribing thereto their 
respective signatures: Provided, That prior to such signing, and 
sealing, if requisite, said deed, contract, pleading lease, release, 
regulation, notice, or other paper shall first have been considered 
and approved by the Board of Commissioners, or a majority of 
them, sitting as a board, and evidence of such consideration and 
approval shall be reduced to writing and recorded in the minutes 
of said Board of Commissioners, which minutes shall thereafter 
be signed by a majority of said Board of Commissioners. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to collect an increased charge for return receipts for do- 
mestic registered and insured mail when such receipts are 
requested after the mailing of the articles, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5659) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to charge a fee for inquiries made for patrons concerning 
registered, insured, or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6603) to 
provide a shorter work week for postal employees, and for 
other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That when the needs of the service require 
supervisory employees, special clerks, clerks, and laborers in first and 
second class post offices, and employees of the motor-vehicle serv- 
ice, and carriers in the City Delivery Service and in the village 
delivery service, and employees of the Railway Mail Service, to 
perform service in excess of four hours on Saturday they shall be 
allowed compensatory time for such service on one day within five 
working days next succeeding the Saturday on which the excess 
service was performed: Provided, That employees who are granted 
compensatory time on Saturday for work performed the preceding 
Sunday or the preceding holiday shall be given the benefits of this 


I think that bill had bet- 
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act on one day within five working days following the Saturday 
when said compensatory time was granted: Provided further, That 
the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies of the service require 
it, authorize the payment of overtime for service in excess of four 
hours on the last three Saturdays in the calendar year in lieu or 
compensatory time: And provided further, That for the purpose of! 
extending the benefits of this act to railway postal clerks the 
service of said railway postal clerks assigned to road duty shall be 
based on an average not exceeding 7 hours and 20 minutes per day 
for 306 days per annum, including a proper allowance for all 
service required on lay-off periods as provided in Post Office De- 
partment circular letter No. 1348, dated May 12, 1921; and railway 
postal clerks required to perform service in excess of 7 hours and 
20 minutes dally, as herein provided, shall be paid in cash at the 
annual rate of pay or granted compensatory time, at their option, 
for such overtime. This act shall take effect at the beginning of 
the second quarter after its passage. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have been requested 
to suggest an amendment to this bill by inserting, on line 
4, page 1, the words “and watchmen,” so that the sentence 
would read: 

That when the needs of the service require supervisory em- 
ployees, special clerks, clerks, laborers, and watchmen in first and 
second class post offices— 

And so forth. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to understand 
the amendment a little better. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I favor the bill; but it has been 
suggested to me, to clear up some ambiguity, that those two 
words should be added as I have stated them. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think this is a very just 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this bill 
has been placed on the legislative program for considera- 
tion. It is an important bill; and while I do not wish to 
be in the attitude of obstructing it, I do think the bill 
should be given some consideration. I do not think Sena- 
tors should even suggest, in view of the status of this meas- 
ure, that it be taken up and disposed of under the present 
order. Therefore it will go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed 
over, under objection. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas whether he will object to having consideration of 
this bill this evening, when the calendar is considered under 
the special order? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
bill, being on the program for consideration, should receive 
consideration, and I do not think I ought to be expected 
to say now what I will do on some future occasion. I do not 
think I am opposed to the bill. On the contrary, I think 
I favor it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may we agree that it 
may come up for consideration before adjournment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not anticipate that 
there will be any objection to taking it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over under 
objection, and the Secretary will report the next bill on the 
calendar. 


INVESTIGATION AND SURVEY OF MALARIA CONDITIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 188) authorizing the Surgeon General to conduct 
an investigation and survey of malaria conditions in the 
United States, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and to insert: 

That the Surgeon General of the United States is requested to 
report to Congress at his earliest convenience (1) the nature and 
extent of his investigation and survey of conditions in the malaria 
areas in the United States, and (2) whether additional legislation 
or appropriations are for adequate investigation and 
survey looking toward the eradication of malaria in said areas. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MONONGAHELA RIVER IMPROVEMENT 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) amending section 1 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing the construction, 
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repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, 
relating to the Monongahela River, Pa., was announced as 
next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that it will 
be the pleasure of the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] to have this go over for the present, and in his absence 
I ask that it go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over without prejudice. 

TITTABAWASSEE AND CHIPPEWA RIVERS, MICH. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2936) to 
provide for a preliminary examination of the Tittabawassee 
and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., with a view to the prevention 
and control of floods. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
this bill, on line 5, after the word “ Michigan,” to insert the 
words “and San Juan River, N. Mex.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of this bill from the Senator from Michigan or 
some one else. E 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think the bill 
speaks for itself on its face. 

Mr. NORRIS. Isit not quite a long bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; it provides merely for a survey 
of two small streams by the War Department, at their own 
suggestion, to see whether they can furnish the local au- 
thorities some helpful consultation, for assistance in the 
local fiood situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have read the title of the bill, and I 
wonder why such a survey should be confined to any par- 
ticular locality. There are hundreds of places in the Missis- 
sippi Valley where it seems to me the Government could 
very well conduct such surveys. I am not opposing this bill, 
because I know nothing about it, but I do not understand 
why we should confine operations on the part of the Federal 
Government to some locality. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think we are confining the 
Government’s activities. The committee has reported all 
similar local survey bills, when approved by the board of 
river and harbor engineers of the War Department. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it for the construction of a dam to hold 
back flood waters? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is for the construction of nothing. 
It is for the creation of a plan by which, originally, the local 
authorities could proceed in conjunction with an ultimate 
development of the streams for navigation purposes. It in- 
volves no appropriation of any nature. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; and I am not criticiz- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I know, I am not opposed to it; 
but I am wondering why the same legislation should not 
apply to hundreds of other places, why the legislation should 
not be general. Is it intended that ultimately, as the out- 
come of the passage of this bill, dams shall be constructed 
for the purpose of preventing floods, holding back flood 
waters? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to say to the Senator 
what the recommendation of the department will be. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is not that kind of a recommenda- 
tion, it will not be of any consequence, will it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In this particular instance there 
might be a recommendation directed to the local authorities 
in connection with their own activities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have never seen the bill before, but I 
notice that it refers to an act to provide for control of the 
floods of the Mississippi River, and the Sacramento River 
in California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it provides simply for a 
preliminary examination. I agree with the Senator that the 
various projects ought to be in one bill, but these bills have 
come over from the House carrying authorizations for pre- 
liminary examinations. When they make the examinations, 
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the engineers will report whether the projects are to be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I understand the 
measure, The object is this, if they find that there is a. 
proper location for holding back flood waters, there will be a. 
bill authorizing the building of a dam to hold back the 
flood waters. In other words, that would be the control of 
the flood waters of the Mississippi Valley by what is known. 
as contributory control. I am a thorough believer in that. 
myself, but I do not understand why we should go at it 
piecemeal, If it should develop that in a particular in- 
stance there is no natural flood basin so that flood waters. 
could be held back, I presume there would be an adverse. 
report, and nothing further would happen. Why can not 
the engineers of the Government proceed in making these. 
surveys without legislation as to each particular case? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understand this bill—and I want to be 
corrected if I am in error—it is not conceded that it is a 
bill which would justify Federal intervention in a matter of, 
the construction of dams, or what not. It does seem to me 
that the Federal Government should not be called upon to 
furnish engineering skill to a State to aid them in solving 
their State problems. In my State there are many canyons, 
and streams flowing down the canyons, and sometimes those 
streams do a vast amount of damage. We have not called 
upon the Federal Government to furnish us its engineers 
to aid us in determining how we can control those floods. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I say to the 
Senator from Utah that in this particular instance it is an. 
open question as to where the responsibility is at this point. 
At the present time the local authorities and the State au- 
thorities are proceeding on the theory that it is their re- 
sponsibility. The chief desire at the moment is to be sure 
that any plan which may be developed may not be a wasted 
plan in any respect and in the event that it becomes a 
Federal responsibility ultimately. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to read from the report on this 
bill as follows: 

The purpose of a preliminary examination is to ascertain what 
a detailed survey of the project will cost; what Federal interest, 
if any, is involved; and what share of the expense, if any, should 
be borne by the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It seems to me that explains the purpose of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
amendment be engrossed and the bill read the third time? 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to provide 
for a preliminary examination of the Tittabawassee and 
Chippewa Rivers, Mich., and the San Juan River, N. Mex., 
with a view to the prevention and control of floods.” 


MOHICAN RIVER DITCH 
The bill (H. R. 8290) to authorize and direct a preliminary 
examination of the Mohican River Ditch from Lake Fork, 
Ohio, south a distance of 8 miles, was announced as next in 
order. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EXAMINATION OF MOKELUMNE RIVER, CALIF, 


The bill (H. R. 9779) authorizing a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tributaries, 
with a view to the control of floods, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee to withhold his objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee withhold the objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 4 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, as Senators will see, 
this bill passed the House and was sent to the Senate, it 
went to the Committee on Commerce, of which my colleague 
[Mr. Jounson] is chairman, and was reported without 
amendment. The bill has to do with a very important riyer 
in California, the Mokelumne River. This river rises in the 
Sierra Mountains and flows westward toward the sea. I 
respectfully submit to the Senator from Tennessee that the 
bill might well now pass. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is similar to the bill that was passed 
a few moments ago relating to some rivers in Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know exactly. I have not 
the report as to the other bill before me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion to be made of the Mokelumne River and its tributaries below 
Woodbridge, Calif., with a view to the control of floods in accord- 
ance with the provisions of “An act to provide for control of the 
fioods of the Mississippi River and the Sacramento River, Calif., 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1917, the cost thereof 


to be paid from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors. 


H. E. MILLS 


The bill (H. R. 7063) for the relief of H. E. Mills was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay to H. E. Mills, Springdale, Wash., out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $804, represent- 
ing the amount disallowed by the Comptroller General in certifi- 
cate of settlement No. 0136739-I, to cover liquidated damages for 
delay in performance of the contract of such H. E. Mills with the 
Department of the Interior for construction of two frame cottages 
for the Colville Indian Agency. 


INDIAN VILLAGE AT ELKO, NEV. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11443) to 
provide for an Indian village at Elko, Nev., which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, not to exceed the sum of $20,000 to be expended in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior for the purchase 
of a village site for the Indians now living near Elko, Nev.; for 
the removal, repair, and enlargement of their present homes and 
the construction of new homes, where necessary; and for the in- 
stallation of sanitary sewer and water systems for said village, 
including connection, if practicable, to the water system of Elko, 


- Nev. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs furnish a brief 
explanation of this measure. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, about 250 Indians live near 
Elko, Nev., according to the statement of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. Rhoads. They live there in houses 
built by the Government. These Indians work in town, 
about a mile and a half away, but their homes are on a side 
hill, where there is no chance for proper sewerage facilities. 
There is a proposition to buy land closer to town, the cost 
of the land, and the sewerage, roads, and moving the Indian 
houses to the land will cost, it is estimated, $20,000. 

The committee considered this bill very carefully, and I 
think the measure is a worthy one and should be passed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PRICE OF BREAD IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The resolution (S. Res. 362) to investigate the price of 
bread in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to object to the consideration of the resolution, but I 
think the Senator from Kansas should take a few minutes to 
state the purpose of the resolution, and explain the necessity 
for it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the pending resolution, in- 
troduced by me, has to do with an investigation as to dis- 
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parity in prices, wholesale and retail, with reference 
particularly to wheat and wheat products. 

A resolution introduced about two weeks ago and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry provides for 
a similar investigation, but covering a much broader scope, 
and including those divisions which are contemplated in the 
resolution now before the Senate. It is the judgment of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the judgment 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, that one in- 
vestigation will cover the entire subject. A subcommittee 
has already been appointed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. McNary]. I myself have been named as the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and the other members are the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. TowWNSEN oJ 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 3344. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) 
supplementing the national prohibition act for the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon whether he would not like to vacate the order 
for a night session and proceed with the consideration of the 
calendar at this time? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I rose to discuss that very 
thought. I would not want to vacate the order at this time. 
I want to propose a modification, of course subject to the 
approval of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], who 
is in charge of the unfinished business. I was going to 
suggest, inasmuch as we have disposed of 8 pages of the 
printed calendar of 25 pages in less than an hour, that 
probably in an hour and a half more we could finish the call 
of the calendar and therefore avoid a night session, and 
thereafter abrogate the unanimous-consent agreement for a 
night session. I address my suggestion to the Senator from 
Nebraska to see if he would be willing under the unanimous- 
consent agreement to temporarily lay aside his bill and pro- 
ceed with the consideration of unobjected bills on the calen- 
dar until we complete the call of the calendar, which I esti- 
mate could be done in an hour and a half. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should be very glad to do 
anything to aid in expediting business, but if we lay aside 
the unfinished business now for this purpose, then the next 
thing in order is the War Department appropriation bill. 
That would come up and have the right of way. Under 
those circumstances, therefore, I feel that I must object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection just a moment? I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] is not here to-day. I understand 
that he is ill, and so he would not make that request to-day, 
I am quite sure. 

Mr. McNARY. I can answer that suggestion. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is indisposed, and there will be no 
effort made to bring up the War Department appropriation 
bill to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL. I realize that that is true and that the 
request will not be made to-day, but it may be made to- 
morrow. If we proceed with the unfinished business now 
we will be just that much further along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Broussard Davis 

Barkley Bulkley Deneen Goldsborough 
Bingham Capper Dill Gould 

Black Caraway Fess Hale 

Blaine Carey Fletcher Harris 

Blease Connally Frazier Harrison 
Borah Copeland George Hastings 
Bratton Couzens Gillett Hatfield 
Brock Cutting Glass Hawes 
Brookhart Dale Glenn Hayden 


Heflin McNary Pittman Townsend 
Howell Metcalf Ransdell Trammell 
Johnson Morrison Robinson, Ark. Vandenberg 
Jones Morrow Sheppard Walcott 
Kean Moses Shipstead Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Norbeck _ Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Keyes Norris Smith Waterman 
King Nye Stetwer Watson 

La Follette Oddie Stephens Wheeler 
McGill Partridge Swanson Williamson 
McKellar Phipps Thomas, Idaho 

McMaster Pine Thomas, Okla. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment involves 
a question as to whether we propose to afford regulations 
sufficient to stop the bootlegger in Washington or at least 
to curb his activities or whether we are going to refuse 
to do it. 

During the examination of witnesses that took place be- 
fore the Committee on the District of Columbia in connec- 
tion with the bill Sergeant Little was placed on the stand. 
I take the liberty of reading some of the evidence which 
he gave: 

Senator HowELL. What becomes of the liquor that is brought 
into the District? I mean when a bootlegger brings in a load 
of liquor, what does he do with it? 

Sergeant LITTLE. As a rule, a majority of them have a store- 
h i 

“Renate Howe... What is the nature of the storehouse? 
t LITTLE. The majority of them have private dwellings. 

Senator HowELL. Do they make sales from these private dwell- 
ings? How do they distribute the liquor? 

Sergeant LITTLE. They have a certain location where they re- 
ceive telephone calls, That telephone call then is relayed to the 
storehouse, and then the supply goes out from that storehouse, 
taken out in closed cars, which you have to have probable cause 
in order to stop, in order to search the car. 


For example: Here is a private dwelling. An automo- 
bile is parked in the rear. Liquor is surreptitiously intro- 
duced into that automobile. The automobile starts away. 
Police officers may not search that automobile unless they 
have a search warrant. They must have probable cause. 
They must be able to make affidavit showing probable cause 
that the automobile contains liquor to be sold. They did 
not see the liquor put in the automobile. The automobile 
resembled hundreds and thousands of other automobiles 
upon the streets. But even if they were able to identify 
the automobile and stop it and discover the liquor in the 
automobile, the courts of the District of Columbia would 
release that liquor and return it to the bootlegger because 
of a lack of evidence of sufficient cause or probable cause 
for the searching of the machine. Therefore anyone can 
realize the difficulties which confront police officers here in 
the District of Columbia in apprehending bootleggers who 
utilize private dwellings as storehouses for their liquor. 

I read further from the hearings: 

Senator Howe... And is it difficult to locate these storehouses? 

Sergeant LITTLE. Sometimes it is, but after locating them, we 
would not be able to enter those premises legally without a 
search warrant. 

Senator HowELL. Can you secure a search warrant, when you 
know. as a matter of fact, that a private dwelling, used as a 
storehouse, is filled with liquor? 

Sergeant LITTLE. Not unless you have a sale from those premises. 

Senator Howe... Did you say they make sales from such 
premises? 

Sergeant LITTLE. No, sir. 

Senator Howey, Therefore you are unable to get a search 
warrant. 

Sergeant LIrrLeE. That is exactly right. 

Senator HowELL. And even though you know the location of 
the warehouse, and know it is used unlawfully to supply liquor 
throughout Washington, you are unable to seize the liquor con- 
tained therein, because you are unable to get a search warrant. 

Sergeant LITTLE. Exactly 80. 

Senator Jones. Why isn’t there a sale made from that store- 
house in this round-about way you mention? 

Sergeant Lirrtz. Why isn't there one? 

Senator Jones. Yes. Why isn’t that a sale from that store- 
house? 

Sergeant Lrrrrx. Well, under the laws, a sale, to be completed, 
has to be completed on the premises. I mean by that that the 
money has to be exchanged an the premises before you can get 
a search warrant to enter them. 
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Senator HowELL. It is usually necessary to have some one 
enter with marked money, is it not? 

Sergeant LITTLE. To make your case strong; yes, sir. 

Senator HowELL. Make the purchase, and come out, and then 
you make a raid and secure the marked money. That is the 
usual method of a sure case? 

Sergeant LrrrIE. That is the usual method. 

Senator HowELL. And it is impossible to do that with these 
storehouses from which the bootleggers make no sales whatever? 

Sergeant Lrrr.e. Very true. 

Senator HowELL. Do you regard it necessary, in order to stop 
such practices, that there should be a provision whereby a search 
warrant can be obtained, when you have evidence that a private 
dwelling is a storehouse for liquor? 

Sergeant LITTLE. I think it is very essential. 


As I have said, the question is, Are we going to provide a 
method whereby the bootlegger can be reached in the city 
of Washington, or, on the contrary, are we going to allow 
Washington to remain the sanctuary of the bootlegger? 
The District of Columbia, less than 10 miles square, is right 
in the midst of a region where the bootlegger can not get by 
with such tactics; he can only do it in this area less than 10 
miles square which constitutes the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator does not 
think that the Attorney General wants to preserve the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as a bootleggers’ Sanctuary, and yet he is 
opposed to the amendment which the Senator has injected 
into the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Attorney General has 
never told me that he was opposed to or thought unnecessary 
such an amendment. What he said was he thought it was 
inexpedient to try to get such a measure through. 

Mr. President, the Prohibition Unit was represented at 
these hearings by Judge Britt, chief counsel for the Bureau 
of Prohibition, and when questioned about this matter he 
said—I am quoting from Judge Britt’s testimony: 

Of course, any opinion of mine that should be at variance with 
that of General Youngquist and Attorney General Mitchell should 
be very carefully scrutinized, but I assume if I have a shade of 
variance on any opinion in the matter at this stage you would 
want me to reflect it to you. 


I don't think that the provisions for the inclusion of the object 
of search are too numerous in section 10. 


Judge Britt has been the general counsel for the Pro- 
hibition Unit for nearly nine years. The Attorney General 
has not been here that long, as Senators are aware. So 
far as Mr. Loungquist is concerned, he has been here only . 
for the last year or year and a half; but Judge Britt, of the 
Prohibition Unit, which has the information as to the dif- 
ficulties that are confronted by officials in enforcing prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia, does not hesitate to say 
that the provisions of this bill to reach the storage ware- 
houses of the bootlegger in the District are not too numerous. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the author of the 
pending amendment how it is proposed to reach the boot- 
legger in the District of Columbia? Are we going to admit 
that there is no way by which we can reach the bootlegger? 
Are we to admit that he is to continue enjoying the privilege 
of a safe warehouse within this District? Mr. President, if 
we admit that, we admit we have not the will to enforce 
prohibition in the District of Columbia. The bootlegger can 
not carry on business in that way in Montgomery County, 
just north of the District, or in Prince Georges County, east 
of the District, or in Virginia, south of the District, but he 
can carry on in that manner freely and safely here in the 
District of Columbia, the seat of the National Capital. 
The search-warrant provisions in Virginia, in Prince Georges 
County, and in Montgomery County are such that liquor may 
be seized if there is probable cause that it is stored in a 
private dwelling for sale at any time. 

Mr. President, 29 States in the Union have State prohibi- 
tion laws and one other State, the State of Maryland, has 
county prohibition laws, under which the provisions for 
search of private dwellings exceed in severity the provisions 
of the national prohibition act. The national prohibition, 
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act is a general statute affecting the whole Nation, but it was 
designed to be supplemental to the various local police regu- 
lations. It will be remembered how much it was regretted 
by citizens in general that some of the States repealed their 
local enforcement laws. At the present time there are some 
five political subdivisions of continental United States that 
have repealed their local liquor laws, and thereby have made 
the enforcement of prohibition immeasurably more difficult 
than under local enforcement laws. One of those political 
subdivisions is the District of Columbia. 

As I have previously stated the Congress has a dual duty 
respecting the District of Columbia. The Congress enacts 
laws for all the country including the District of Columbia, 
but, in addition, it is the legislature of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and therefore as to legislation for the District of 
Columbia, it should and does, provide police regulations. It 
provides police regulations respecting liquor in an act passed 
some years ago, but that act was repealed by implication in 
1920. That act contained a search provision equivalent to 
that proposed by this bill; in fact it even went further, and 
the law of which that provision was a part was enforced 
here for three years. No one complained. Why should not 
that be the law in the District of Columbia to-day? Why 
should there be hesitation on the part of Congress to enact 
laws and police regulations on the subject? 

I can not understand the attitude of those who are op- 
posed to such action on the part of Congress unless there is 
a desire to make the enforcement of prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a laughing stock throughout the Nation. 

We are informed by the press that the strategy of the 
present administration is to dry up the sources of liquor 
coming into the District of Columbia. If it is important, 
which of course it is, to dry up the sources, is it not also 
important to dry up the pools of liquor that have been and 
are established here? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator will doubtless agree that 
where a still is operating within a so-called dwelling house 
it provides a source of supply of illicit liquor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Most assuredly. When a still is being 
operated in a dwelling house 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A so-called dwelling house. 

Mr. HOWELL. Well, a so-called dwelling house. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It ceases to be a home when it is used 
for criminal purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, a dwelling house immediately 
becomes the locus of commercial activity when a still it 
set up for the distillation of liquor. When evidence is 
secured that there is a still being set up with the intent to 
produce liquor unlawfully and to distribute it, or that a 
still has been set up and is already unlawfully distributing 
liquor, is it not absurd, is it not a travesty upon enforce- 
ment to admit that in the Capital of the Nation such a still 
can not be reached? Can it be possible that the Senate 
will put its stamp of approval upon such a situation—will 
put its stamp of approval upon silence such as will enable 
these stills to continue to be set up and continue to be 
operated? 

At a hearing before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia in connection with this bill, Sergt. Oscar J. Let- 
terman testified as follows: 

Speaking of the storehouses, a bootlegger will have his telephone 
in one apartment, and just across the way he will have his store- 
house. You are the customer. You will telephone in to him, “I 
am Bill Jones, number so and so, born on such and such a date.” 

That is one of the identification methods. 


All right. He will telephone to his runner, “ Take a quart down 
to Jones.” He won't sell direct from that apartment house, and 
if you should catch a man out of there, we know he has a 
pint on him. I have heard the call over the phone and must 
know just about where he is going to take it. I will stop that 
man, knowing he is a runner, but he has got that liquor in his 
inside coat pocket. It is concealed. I will stop him, search him, 
ae the liquor away from him and charge him with 

on, and 9 times out of 10 you won't get papers on it, 
— — you couldn't see the liquor, and having seen it, what au- 
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thority did you have to stop him when he is going along, not 
having violated any traffic laws? 

That is thrown out also. 

In other words, every obstacle is interposed to the officials 
in this city enforcing the prohibition law against the boot- 
legger. If hundreds of bootleggers have warehouses in this 
city where they can store their liquor with perfect safety, 
and if the courts will return the liquor to a bootlegger’s 
assistant who is delivering it when the officer has appre- 
hended him and arrested him, knowing almost to a certainty 
that he has liquor, what chance is there to enforce prohi- 
bition in the District of Columbia? Why should not boot- 
legging flourish here? Why should not this be considered 
one of the great places in the country for the bootlegging 
business? Every advantage is afforded in the Nation’s capi- 
tal to violate the liquor law. 

In discussing this matter, the press has referred to this 
bill as “ the home-search bill,” “ the home-raid bill.” I feel 
that the people of this community have not had a proper 
notion of what this measure is. I have not a doubt that 
some one living in Chevy Chase, just to the north—the 
stranger can not discern any demarcation between Chevy 
Chase and Washington—may have come to entertain the 
same feeling respecting this search provision. I have not a 
doubt that there are residents in Chevy Chase who feel that 
the passage of this bill would be an invasion of the rights of 
citizens, and they are opposed to it; and yet it would not 
affect them at all. They live in Maryland. They live in 
Montgomery County, in a county where the search pro- 
visions of the enforcement laws are more drastic than the 
search provision in this bill. 

Mr. President, the search provisions in effect in the fol- 
lowing States are far more drastic than the provision in 
Senate bill 3344, now pending before the Senate: Idaho, Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Vermont, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Maine, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia. There are seven other States where a search 
warrant can be obtained for manufacture and sale: Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, 
and Wyoming. 

This bill is not a new departure. It is in accord with the 
practice generally throughout the United States. That 
being the case, if it is seriously desired that Washington 
should become a model city so far as prohibition is con- 
cerned, is it not time that there should be enacted local 
police regulations respecting liquor in this city? 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
B Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
Black Frazier King Shortridge 
Blaine Geo: La Follette Smith 
Blease Gillett McGill Steiwer 
Glass McKellar Stephens 
Bratton Glenn Swanson 
Brock Goft ary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Gould rrison Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Morrow ell 
Capper Harris oses Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck alcott 
Carey Hastings Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hatfield Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland wes Oddie Waterman 
Couzens Hayden Partridge Watson 
Heflin Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Howell ne Williamson 
Davis Johnson Pittman 
Deneen Jones Ransdell 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
language of this bill, as it now stands, is essential to better 
enforcement of prohibition in the District of Columbia. If 
Senators vote for the Blaine amendment, they will, in my 
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opinion, vote to facilitate the illicit distillation of liquor and 
to encourage bootlegging in the District of Columbia. 

A home ceases to be a home when it is used for the viola- 
tion of law. The man who destroys the home, who divests 
it of its sacred character as a home, is the man who makes 
it a place for the desecration of the law. 

In this District the bootleggers select a so-called dwelling 
place, store liquor in it, hire a family to live in it, and then 
claim the protection ordinarily accorded the American home. 

Prohibition is a part of the American Constitution, and in 
my judgment every true American, wet or dry, every Sen- 
ator, wet or dry, will favor effective measures for its enforce- 
ment, as long as it is a part of the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States. 

Even Mr. Monte M. Lemann, a member of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, who said that he believed prohibition 
was a failure, and for that reason refused to sign the com- 
bined report, said that as long as prohibition remained in 
the Constitution and remained in the law he was in favor 
of all necessary measures for its effective enforcement. 

Pass this amendment and you will say that an officer of 
the law who feels that he has good reason for the belief 
that an illicit still is in operation within a so-called dwell- 
ing place, and who lays his evidence before a magistrate 
and convinces that magistrate that he has good cause, can 
not secure a search warrant. I do not believe Senators will 
lend themselves to the support of such a measure. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question. Is the Senator in favor of making the 
home subject to a search warrant—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A home ought to be subject to a search 
warrant if it is used for the violation of the law. 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not finish my question and I want 
to finish it. Is the Senator in favor of search warrants 
issuing when wine grape concentrate is in the home? I 
suppose that the Senator understands that wine grape 
concentrate will make a wine of about 21 per cent alcoholic 
content. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not yet necessarily a violation 
of law. It has been held that it must be established by 
evidence in court that such liquor is intoxicating. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator contend that liquor with 
21 per cent alcoholic content is not intoxcating? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would depend entirely on the verdict 
of the jury or the court so far as the law is concerned. 
As to whether a search warrant should issue would depend 
on the showing which the officer made before the magis- 
trate who has it within his authority to issue the search 
warrant. Personally I think such liquor intoxicating. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator this question: Is 
the Senator willing to discriminate and permit wine grape 
concentrate to monopolize the entire legal liquor trade? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I did not say that. I said it would 
depend on the judgment exercised by the magistrate before 
whom the officer lays his evidence sustaining his belief or 
contention that the place is being used for the violation of 
the law, whether with wine grape concentrate or any other 
liquor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator contend that the use of 
wine grape concentrate, when manufactured into liquor 
which contains 21 per cent alcoholic content, is not in 
violation of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Volstead Act is not definite on that 
point. It does not fix an alcoholic content for this type of 
drink. That is why the Wickersham Commission has rec- 
ommended that we fix a definite alcoholic content for fruit 
juices and cider. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator this question: Is he 
in favor of placing all liquors under the same category with 
wine-grape concentrate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am in favor of putting all intoxicating 
2 57 on the same basis. 

. BLAINE. The Senator would be willing to accept a 
eee of the Volstead Act to permit the possession in 
the home of any liquor that is substantially of no greater 
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10 lie content than wine grape concentrate will gen- 
era 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. I am in favor of fixing the 
limit of one-half of 1 per cent for grape juice and wine, as 
well as the other liquors. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator this direct ques- 
tion: Is the Senator in favor of permitting the monopoliza- 
tion of the trade by the wine-grape concentrate people? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not. I said I favored putting all 
intoxicating liquors on the same basis. 

Mr. BLAINE. Has the Senator made any effort to bring 
wine-grape concentrates under the category of other liquor? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can not do everything at once. I in- 
tend to do so. 

e Trae Has the Senator introduced a bill to that 
ec 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I intend to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska whether this bill has been amended in any way on 
the question of search? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; words have been introduced. On 
page 6, line 1, the word “ or” was stricken out, and in line 2 
the words “ purpose of sale, or is unlawfully,” were added. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin moves to strike out of the bill certain language so as to 
leave the law precisely as it is in the Volstead Act. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is absolutely correct. I might state 
that I made a comparison of the language which will remain 
in the bill, if my amendment is adopted, with the Volstead 
Act, and it is word for word identical with the provision of 
the Volstead Act on this question. 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question. Is it not true that the Attorney Gen- 
eral found objection to some parts of this measure in regard 
to search and seizure? 

Mr. HOWELL. He said he thought it was inexpedient to 
extend the present search and seizure feature. Therefore 
he cut out, in the draft he made—and this is practically the 
draft—the words respecting sale. He cut out these words: 

Or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully set up or being 
used therein, or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto 
or unlawfully removed therefrom. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Attorney General de- 
sired to leave it practically as the Volstead Act had it? 

Mr. HOWELL. He did. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Volstead Act went far enough. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator how he proposes to stop the flourishing of boot- 
leggers in the city of Washington. There are storage places 
here in the city of Washington which can not be reached 
because they are maintained in private dwellings, from which 
the bootleggers never make a sale. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator propose to allow the offi- 
cers to enter a dwelling whether it is being used unlawfully 
or not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Only where it is used unlawfully. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has left in the bill a provision 
which would cover that: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale-of 
intoxicating liquor. 

If a home is being used as a place for the unlawful sale of 
liquor, permission is now given to have a search warrant 
issued. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but the bootlegger in Washington 
never makes a sale at his storehouse. He maintains an 
office somewhere else. He determines by telephone that the 
customer who calls is safe, and then he relays the order to 
his warehouse. The warehouse is in a private dwelling. No 
sale is made there. A man emerges from the private dwell- 
ing with a pint of liquor in his inside pocket, an overcoat 
buttoned over it, and walks away. A policeman can not 
even apprehend him, although he knows he is a bootlegger. 
If he does apprehend him on the street and takes the pint 
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of liquor away from him, the courts will return the liquor to 
the bootlegger, because they will insist that there was not 
probable cause for making a search of that bootlegger on 
the street. 

In other cases the bootlegger will park his automobile in 
the rear of a private dwelling, take liquor out stealthily, place 
it in his automobile and drive off. There is no open evidence 
of any liquor whatever, but a policeman seizes the automobile 
and takes therefrom a hundred quarts of liquor. The court 
will return the liquor, because they would hold that the 
policeman had no probable cause for apprehending the 
automobile. That is the situation which confronts the city 
of Washington to-day and the officials who are trying to 
enforce law here. The question is, how are we going to 
settle it? Are we going to allow private dwellings to be 
used as storage places for liquor, when the bootleggers will 
never make a sale in such dwellings, and, as a consequence, 
the officers can never get a search warrant to search them? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am a little 
surprised at the statement made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I would like to get some information about the 
matter. 

The Senator tells us that if a man walks out of one of 
these houses with a pint bottle of whisky concealed some- 
where on his person and is arrested by an officer, the officer 
has no right to search him or to take the liquor? 

Mr. HOWELL. The officers testified before the committee 
that they could not get the necessary papers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That isa rather startling situa- 
tion of affairs. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is what we are confronted with. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What the city needs, then, is 
some better officers, or it meeds some better courts, because 
there is no question in the world about the right of an officer 
to arrest a man with liquor on his person, carrying it away. 
He is actually in the commission of a crime in having the 
liquor in his possession or in transporting it from one place 
to another. The officer actually apprehends him in the 
actual commission of a crime, but is unable to take the liquor 
away from him. 

Mr. HOWELL. The courts here hold, and have held re- 
peatedly, that when an officer stops an automobile which he 
has come to recognize as a bootlegger’s car and which he 
knows is loaded with liquor, although he can not see the 
liquor, if the officer stops the automobile and finds the liquor, 
the bootlegger will get off and the liquor will be returned, 
because the officer had not probable cause in apprehending 
the bootlegger. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He may not have had probable 
cause for apprehending him, but if he had probable cause 
there was no reason why he should not have taken the auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the courts would hold it was not prob- 
able cause and would return the liquor to the bootlegger. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I apprehend from the 
statement made by the Senator from Nebraska is that what 
he needs is not further legislation, but what he needs is 
some courts and some officers that will enforce the existing 
law. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Prohibition Unit advised that we 
have not the proper local enforcement laws in the District 
of Columbia and this is one of the provisions they recom- 
mend. The police department reported the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was not speaking about this 
particular provision. I was speaking about the difficulties 
which the Senator from Nebraska has shown incident to 
enforcement of the law in the District of Columbia. It 
seems to me from his statement that there is something 
wrong with the administration of the law and not with the 
law. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true, and I agree with the Senator 
from Montana; but when I inquired as to what was the 
trouble and what ought to be done, my attention was called 
to the fact that there are no local police laws in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fear that was offered as an 
excuse for the failure of officers to do their duty under the 
existing law. 

Mr. HOWELL. It may be. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska a 

question. The bill reads as follows: 
No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale 
of intoxicating liquor or unless such dwelling is in part used 
for some business purpose, such as a store, shop, saloon, restau- 
rant, hotel, or boarding house. The term “private dwelling” 
shall be construed to include the room or rooms used and occupied 
not transiently but solely as a residence in an apartment house, 
hotel, or dwelling house. 

Does not the Senator think that with a faithful class of 
officers he could reach any reasonable condition of affairs 
which would arise? 

Mr. HOWELL. After the investigation that I made I 
came to the conclusion that such a clause as this is abso- 
lutely necessary. It was not suggested by me. It was sug- 
gested in the Prohibition Unit and the police department. 

Mr. BORAH. It would have much more force with me 
if it had been suggested by the Senator and not by the 
Prohibition Unit. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not the necessary experience in 
the enforcement of law here in the District of Columbia, 
but I did talk with a number of officers who are seriously 
and conscientiously endeavoring to enforce the law. But, as 
I stated, I found that there were but four police officers de- 
tailed to stem the tide of liquor into this city that is enter- 
ing by 24 highways, and they only have one automobile and 
that is an old one. 

Mr. BORAH. But it is not necessary to invade the home 
in order to reach such conditions as that. The Senator 
knows perfectly well that if those officers really wanted to 
enforce the law there are notorious violations of the law, 
clearly separate and apart from any invasion of the home, 
of which they could take hold. There is no need of making 
rules which invade the home and violate the most sacred 
principles of American constitutional government in order 
to try to cover up the dereliction of officers who are not 
doing their duty. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho if he thinks it would be improper if a still is being 
operated in a private dwelling to afford a search warrant 
upon proper evidence? 

Mr. BORAH. A still is only an incident of the unlawful 
use of the place for selling liquor, and that is covered by 
the general proposition. 

Mr. HOWELL. But one can only obtain a search war- 
rant on the ground that a sale is being made in the District 
of Columbia, and the sale must take place on the premises. 

Mr. BORAH. The language is: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale 
of intoxicating liquors or unless such dwelling is in part used 
for some business purpose, such as a store, shop, saloon, restau- 
rant, hotel, or boarding house. 

What the Senator claims is that unless a sale actually 
takes place in the house, unless we have a law which covers 
that particular point, we can not reach the party. 

Mr. HOWELL. We can only reach the party in case the 
sale actually takes place in the house. In the Senator’s own 
State a search warrant can be secured for sale and posses- 
sion, or for possession only. We do not go that far in this 
bill. 


Mr. BORAH. I was not a member of the legislature of 
my State. 

Mr. HOWELL. I know, but the Senator is aware it is 
not abused in his State. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that, but I do know 
that it has been abused. I was opposed, as I said the other 
day, to the Volstead Act in the first place, because I thought 
it went too far. We are bringing the execution of this law 
into disrepute by undertaking to do those things which we 
ought not to do and by failing to do those things which 
we ought to do without any trouble. We can enforce this 
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law without disregarding the most fundamental principles 

of free government. 

‘ Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 

Nebraska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

' Mr. FESS. I think every Senator recalls the presentation 

‘of the Senator from Nebraska several weeks ago in which he 
charged that the law is not being enforced in the District 

of Columbia. There was a tremendous reaction to that state- 
ment in the press and otherwise. The Senator stood his 

‘ground on the basis that there is violation. He made an 
investigation in response to some demands here, and in 

cooperation with officers. The result of that investigation is 
the bill which is now before us. The bill is an attempt to 

‘meet what the officers stated was the weakness which sub- 

‘jected them to the charge the Senator made here on the 

floor. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOWELL, It is. We simply went as far and no far- 
ther than the suggestions made by the officers of the law and 
those engaged in an effort to enforce the la. 

Mr. BORAH. As I said the other day, I would not have 
any objection to the words “ or a still or distilling apparatus 
is unlawfully set up or being used therein”; but when the 

Senator adds or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered 

‘thereto for purpose of sale or is unlawfully removed there- 

from,“ I think it goes entirely too far. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should be glad if the Senator could 
suggest some method of reaching the storehouses of the 
bootleggers in Washington. Let me reread the statement 
| of Sergeant Little, who is in charge of the squad trying to 
stem the bootleg liquor flowing into Washington. 
| Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Sen- 
| ator goes to that let me call his attention to the language 
of the bill if the Blaine amendment should be adopted. It 
would then read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
| occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
| intoxicating liquor, or unless such dwelling is in part used for 
some business purposes, such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant, 
hotel, or boarding house. 
| If a dwelling is used as a storage house for the sale of 
i intoxicating liquor to be handed out to people who come 
| there upon an order from the office downtown to get it, is it 
not then used for a business purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL, It is undoubtedly used for a business pur- 
pose, but a search warrant can not be obtained upon any 
such probable cause. s 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. That is the language 
of the statute. A search warrant can be obtained whenever 
the dwelling is used for a business purpose. 

Mr. HOWELL. I only know the situation as I learned it 
from the Prohibition Unit and police department; that is, 
that there is an utter inability to secure papers, as they say, 
in cases of warehouses where they have never been able to 

obtain evidence of a sale. 

! Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit to the Senator it is 
not because of any want of legislation, but there is some 
other reason for it. The officers will not enforce the law. 

Mr. HOWELL. If it were not for such officials as Judge 
Britt, who has been in the Prohibition Unit for eight years 
and is fully familiar with the situation, I might be inclined 
to think so. If it were not for testimony from him as to 
the necessity in the city of Washington for such a law 
as this, it would be different. It is a practical question we 
have confronting us. The fear of searching the home is 
wholly theoretical, because in Montgomery County and 
Prince Georges County in Maryland and in territory ad- 
jacent to the District in Virginia, a search warrant for 
the home can be obtained for mere possession; but in the 
city of Washington a search warrant can be obtained for 
the home only in case evidence is obtained of a sale having 
been made in the private dwelling. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that is not the language 
of the bill. It says used for any business purpose.“ 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator can explain it as he sees fit, 
but I am simply stating what is going on in Washington. 
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There seems to be no other way to meet it. If there is an- 
other way, I would be glad to have it suggested, for I have 
no pride of authorship in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us suppose a man has a home. Let us 
suppose he has liquor in his home. Let us suppose he has 
another place outside of his home and that the two are 
connected in such a way that he can carry on the business 
by telephone or otherwise and sending a man out or in, and 
so forth. Undoubtedly he could be reached under this clause 
because he is using his home for that purpose. It is a part 
of his transaction. It is a part of the business which he is 
carrying on. He could not carry it on without his home. It 
is an essential part of it. I can not imagine why a search 
warrant could not be obtained for that purpose if the illus- 
tration which the Senator used is an illustration -which is 
troubling the situation here in the District of Columbia, be- 
cause he would simply be using both places to accomplish 
one crime. 

Bie ee But the fact is that they are getting by 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, I do not doubt that! ([Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for another question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly, 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. Here is a home which for the moment is 
unoccupied. If it were used as a storehouse for liquor it 
could be very easily done without violation of the law because 
it is not a home. Suppose the man who is operating it wants 
to use that house as a warehouse for his liquor, the sale of 
which is made in another place.* He rents this home or this 
storehouse to a tenant. Now it isa home. Are the goods 
stored in that place exempt under the fact that we invade a 
dwelling house without a proper warrant? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it would be exempt under 
the bill as it would be left even with the Blaine amendment. 
In order to see if I understand the illustration which the 
Senator uses, the language of the bill is: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor or unless such dwelling is in part used for some 
business purpose, such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant— 

And so forth. 

Mr. FESS. That is the difficulty. It is used as a store- 
house. The sale is made at another place, and the bill 
covers it only by sale. I am not particular at all about the 
matter, only it seems to me that when officers are criticized 
in the District as they have been for not enforcing the law 
and they point out the inefficiency of the law, we ought 
to correct it if it is possible. That is the illustration which 
has been given to me, I will say to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to give additional infor- 
mation as to the situation which exists I shall read further 
from the testimony given by Sergeant Little before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia when we were con- 
sidering this bill: 

Sergeant Lrrttz. The probable-cause situation. In order to 
stop an automobile, the courts have ruled in this jurisdiction, 
that even though you know the man to be a bootlegger you have 
not the right to stop him whenever you see him on the highway. 
There must be some suspicious circumstance surrounding the 
individual or the car that would cause you to reasonably be- 
lieve this man was carrying liquor at this particular time. A man 
could put several bottles into his pocket. You can’t see it, you 
can’t smell it, and those kind of cases are thrown out of court, 
because you haven't probable cause. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not objecting to searching an auto- 
mobile, however drastic the law may be made in that regard; 
that does not disturb me at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. I did not attempt to cover the automobile 
situation in this bill. We thought if we could wipe out the 
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storage warehouses for liquor here in Washington we would 
have gained a great advantage. There is no question that 
if a private dwelling is used as a storage warehouse it is 
being used for business purposes, but it is impossible even 
to secure the raiding of a building where business is being 
conducted unless there is probable cause of some character. 
The only probable cause whereby a search warrant can be 
secured for a private dwelling is upon evidence of a sale on 
the premises. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask the Senator just what he means 
by sale on the premises? That idea has been emphasized 
over and over again. Can there be any sale of liquor, within 
the meaning of any liquor law, without delivery of the 
liquor? 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg pardon; I did not catch the question. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask can there be any sale of whisky 
under any prohibition law without the delivery of the 
whisky? The Senator keeps emphasizing “ sale on the prem- 
ises,” and the Senator from Ohio did the same thing. Can 
there be any sale of whisky, within the meaning of the 
Volstead Act, without a delivery of it? If it has been stored 
in a dwelling house must there not be delivery in order to 
constitute sale? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, that is true; but it is not sold in the 
dwelling house. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now what does the Senator mean by 
“sold”? Does he mean the fixing of the terms of the con- 
tract or delivery of the whisky, or both? 

Mr. HOWELL. The delivery of the whisky and the trans- 
fer of money. 

Mr. GEORGE. If it is stored in the dwelling there must 
be a sale of it within the meaning of the Volstead Act, and 
there must be a delivery of that whisky from the dwelling 
house, 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but there is no sale; there is only 
negotiation. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is playing with words; there 
is a sale in the dwelling house; that is, a part of the sale 
takes place in the dwelling house if the liquor is stored and 
kept there, and if it is actually sold and delivered to anybody 
from the house. The difficulty is not in the sale, but the 
difficulty is in securing officers to enforce the law; and we 
are about to do here just what has occurred time after time. 
When officers do not want to enforce the law and do not 
try to enforce the law they come back to the legislature 
to get more laws, more drastic than the laws already in 
existence, which they do not enforce. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not the officers with whom I have 
talked who are at fault; I am satisfied as to that; but I 
think there is undoubtedly great blame to be placed upon 
the courts. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I wish to try to emphasize is this: 
The Senator keeps talking about a sale; he says there is 
no sale made on the premises; although the whisky is put 
into the house and kept there and must of necessity be de- 
livered to somebody from the house, there is never any sale 
or possibility of proof of sale. The only sale under the 
Volstead Act or any other prohibition law for which one may 
be prosgcuted and punished, indeed, the usual way to sell 
perso property, is by delivery, constructive or actual. 
There can not be a sale of whisky within the meaning of 
the law without a delivery. If it is stored in the house, then 
there is a sale on the premises, notwithstanding the fact 
that the officers do not see it, that they do not discover it, 
that they do not ascertain the facts; and they, like all other 
Americans, run to Congress for legislation to obtain more 
laws, which will not be any better enforced when they get 
them. s 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. > 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if there should not be the same provision in the 
law for searching a dwelling where liquor is unlawfully 
stored or in unlawful possession as where there is unlawful 
sale on the premises? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall vote against this 
provision of this bill without the slightest hesitation. I 
have gone just as far into the homes of the people as I 
expect to go in the company of police officers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator if, in his 
own State—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator this, Is the Senator 
proposing to amend the general search and seizure provi- 
sions of the Volstead Act, which are applicable to all the 
States of the Union, or is he merely proposing additional 
grounds within the District of Columbia upon which police 
officers may obtain a search warrant? 

Mr. BROOKHART. This bill applies only to the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; make it applicable to the whole 


people. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am willing to do that, so far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But in the Senator’s own State a 
dwelling can be searched for unlawful possession. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; a dwelling can be searched; but the 
law under which the search is made was passed by men who 
live in the State, who were elected by the people of the 
State. I know that no citizen of Washington has the right 
to vote upon my election to this body, and I would not dare 
put a law upon the citizen of Washington who has not the 
right to vote that I would not put upon the people of Iowa 
or of Georgia. I therefore asked whether it was proposed 
to amend the general provision of the Volstead Act, or 
whether it was merely proposed to add additional grounds 
upon which police officers and police magistrates in the city 
of Washington may obtain and issue search warrants; and I 
understand that the proposal is not general, but is confined 
to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield further 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. Does he yield further? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Georgia is per- 
fectly willing to give the people of his own State protection 
against the bootlegger by allowing search to be made of 
residences, not only because of sales in them but because of 
illegal possession or use or transportation or because of any 
other criminal act; but the Senator, as a guardian of the 
District of Columbia, then says: “I am not willing to give 
the people of the District that kind of protection.” I think 
the Senator is off on the wrong track when he takes that 
position. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt the Senator thinks so; 
but, with the permission of the Senator from Nebraska, 
while my State has a more drastic prohibition law than the 
law known as the Volstead Act, and while under the law of 
the State a search warrant may be issued for the search 
of a dwelling house if a crime is being committed therein, 
and under certain other circumstances enumerated in the 
statute, I want to say to the Senator that the prohibition 
cause has not been advanced by the searching of private 
dwelling houses. 

I wish to say now that if the Congress does not exercise 
common sense and deal with this question free from outside 
influences as we deal with other questions, we will do more 
to destroy the prohibition law than all the enemies of the 
law. Two influences threaten the law—the extremist, the 
unreasonable man who believes sincerely in prohibition, and 
the temptation to resort to extra constitutional means for 
the enforcement of the law. Here is the serious danger to 
the law to-day, and it always has been a serious danger 
to it. There can not be a sale of whisky stored in a dwelling 
house unless the sale or a material element of the sale takes 
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place on the premises. Therefore the fault is not with the 
law; it is not due to the lack of law; it is simply due to the 
lack of diligence upon the part of officers in the District. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How about possession with intent to 
sell where it might not be possible to prove the sale? But 
if the liquor is on the premises, with the intent to sell, that 
is unlawful in the Senator’s State and in all the other States, 
I think. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa 
until he shall have concluded his remarks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. For 40 years in my State, and in 
most of the dry States, the laws have contained provisions 
similar to this and we have searched dwellings. When a 
dwelling house becomes a bootlegging joint it is entitled to 
no more protection than any other bootlegging joint, whether 
there is a sale, an intent to sell, or unlawful transportation, 
storage, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, Mr. President, I am not 
defending such things; but I am going to say to the Senator 
that the homes that will be searched under this law in the 
city of Washington will not be the homes of the powerful or 
the rich, but they will be the homes of the poor and the 
weak. If there is a bootleg joint in a dwelling there is a 
business carried on in that home, and, even under the Vol- 
stead Act, it is beyond all doubt subject to search. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose we should amend this provision so 
as to read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale 
or storage for sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Mr. FESS. That would cover it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should think that might meet the situa- 
tion. 

I should like to say a word to the Senator from Georgia. 
He speaks of the sale being consummated in the dwelling 
house, notwithstanding no one in the dwelling house knows 
anything about the sale, or knows the person or knows what 
is to be paid for the liquor. Let me give the Senator a con- 
crete case. I have an automobile 

Mr. GEORGE. Just a minute. The Senator’s theory is 
that nothing can be stolen unless a crowbar is used and the 
door is opened. If a sale of whisky is made, it does not 
make any difference whether the delivery is made by an 
innocent agent; it does not make any difference where the 
terms of sale were entered into, whether on the street, in 
a building, or outside of a building; the sale itself is made on 
the premises if the whisky is stored there and is delivered 
from the premises, because that is a necessary part of the 
sale. If there is any trouble about it, it is because of a lack 
of efficiency in the enforcement officers and of decency in 
the interpretation of the statute upon the part of the court 
officers of the District. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. If I had an automobile 
in a garage in Virginia, and I happened to meet a man on 
the street in Washington and we discussed the sale of that 
automobile, and if I telephoned my wife and told her to have 
the chauffeur bring the automobile to the city of Washing- 
ton, and he should bring it here so that the man could look 
at it, and the automobile was sold, does the Senator mean 
to say that the sale was made in Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. A search warrant is not needed to find a 
man selling liquor if the seller takes it on the street and ex- 
hibits it to the man who wants to buy so that the man who 
buys it has an opportunity to examine and look at it? We 
do not need any search warrant to go into the home. 
What we need is an officer; that is all; an ordinary, two- 
legged officer, with good sense and a disposition to enforce 
the law. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Theoretically that sounds well. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is just common sense. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator knows very well that 
the thing that is going on here constantly is not being 
reached. 

Take these great hotels: A bootlegger operating there 
receives the orders by telephone. His half-pint deliverer 
takes the liquor to the wash room or to other places in the 
hotel and delivers it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where does he get it? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no sale until the man arrives 
there with the liquor; and when he arrives there it is sold. 
Now, the Senator says that the officers ought to apprehend 
this man. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where does he get the liquor to deliver it? 

Mr. HOWELL. The bootlegger telephones his storage 
warehouse. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
house? 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
liquor? 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
then; that is all. 

Mr. HOWELL. I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to the fact that his own State has one of 
the most drastic search-warrant provisions of any State of 
the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am reasonably familiar with the pro- 
visions of the law of my own State. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there great abuse in the Senator’s 
State? 

Mr. GEORGE. Great abuse of this law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; there is no great abuse of this law 
in my State, enforced as it is by officers responsible to the 
people of the State. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then what is the fear here? A more 
stringent law than this was in effect here for some time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would make the law quite similar to the 
present law of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; a search warrant can be obtained 
for mere possession in Georgia. It can be obtained for a 
sale. It can be obtained for manufacturing. The law 
covers the whole field in Georgia. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator may be correct: but the 
bureau says, For manufacture, sale, and possession.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should be perfectly will- 
ing to accept such an amendment as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho; but certainly this clause ought not to be 
wiped out of the bill entirely. We ought to have some way 
of reaching the bootlegger. There is no more profitable 
place for the operation of the bootlegger than here. He has 
particular opportunities here. We oughttoreach him. Are 
we going to say, “In the Nation’s Capital we do not pro- 
pose to interfere with him. We propose that the bootlegger 
shall have free storage in this city without interference? ” 
That is what we are going to do if we wipe out this clause 
in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The present Volstead Act applies to 
all the States of the Union and to the District of Wide 
does it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it the Senator’s contention that 
the provision immediately under consideration is inadequate, 
is insufficient in form or substance to an effective carrying 
out of the law? Is that the Senator’s position? 


And gets it out of his storage ware- 


He takes it out of his storage warehouse. 
Is not that a part of the sale of that 


The courts will not hold it so. 
Oh, well, the trouble is with the courts 
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Mr. HOWELL. Possibly I have not quite caught the 
Senator’s idea; but my position is that the Volstead Act 
was designed to supplement local police laws. In all the 
political subdivisions of continental United States, except 
five, they have local police laws; but one of these five is the 
District of Columbia, and the difficulties of the enforcement 
of prohibition are tremendously increased because we have 
no local police laws. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Take Nebraska, for example: Pre- 
sumably the law is being enforced there under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the so-called Volstead Act, is it 
not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Plus the local police laws in the State of 
Nebraska respecting liquor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In getting a search warrant in 
Nebraska, upon what evidence or showing does a search 
warrant issue? 

Mr. HOWELL. A search warrant issues in my State on 
evidence of manufacture and on evidence of sale. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. Now, do I understand 
that the Senator holds that the present Volstead Act, if en- 
forced according to its true intent and meaning, is inef- 
fective in so far as the securing of a search warrant here in 
the District is concerned? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I do. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Wherefore, the Senator wants some- 
thing added to the Volstead Act? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not something added to the Volstead Act, 
but I want a local police regulation to be enacted. It will 
be a local law, enacted by Congress as the legislature of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And now, finally, upon what show- 
ing does the search warrant issue, according to the Senator’s 
proposal? 

Mr. HOWELL. The proposal is, a sale on the premises 
in a private dwelling. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Upon information and belief, or upon 
knowledge? 

Mr. HOWELL. On probable cause; and the search war- 
rant is issued as is provided under the general law of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then could anyone make an afi- 
davit on information and belief that in a given private 
residence there was liquor, and secure a search warrant? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not unless the magistrate should deem 
the evidence afforded sufficient to justify it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question is, Would a search war- 
rant issue on affidavit based wholly upon information and 
belief? Suppose some person, officer or private citizen, 
should make affidavit upon information and belief that in 
a given private dwelling house or home there was some 
violation of this law; would the officer be required to issue 
the search warrant? 

Mr. HOWELL. He would be required to issue the search 
warrant under the following circumstances—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while my colleague is find- 
ing that, will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I can add to the information my 
colleague has given to the Senator from California about 
what the State law in Nebraska provides. It may have 
been changed since I was familiar with it; but I was, I 
think, very familiar with it, both as a prosecuting officer 
and also afterward as a judge. I have tried a good many 
cases under the search-warrant provision. 

The Senator asked my colleague what was necessary 
there. Unless the law has been changed since I was con- 
nected with its enforcement, the affidavit required for a 
search warrant, where they wanted to search a private 
dwelling, had to be made by a freeholder. That was the 
only difference, as I remember now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But if made upon information and 
belief wholly, under the law of Nebraska or under this pro- 
posed law, is the judge required to issue the search warrant? 
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Mr. NORRIS. In the very nature of things, the affiant 
did not have to have personal knowledge of the sale in 
order to make the affidavit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator of course grasps ex- 
actly what I mean, then, when I speak of an affidavit on 
information and belief as distinguished from an affidavit 
based upon knowledge. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not expressing an opinion in 
regard to the matter, but rather I am inquiring as to just 
what this proposed section is and upon what showing 
may the search warrant properly issue? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the procedural require- 
ments under which search warrants would issue under this 
bill are as set forth in chapter 30 of title 11, act of June 15, 
1917, as contained in the United States Code, title 18, sec- 
tions 613 to 631, inclusive. I read section 613: 

Probable cause and affidavit: A search warrant can not be 
issued but upon probable cause, supported by affidavit, naming or 
describing the person and particularly describing the property 
and the place to be searched. (June 15, 1917, c. 30, title 11, 
sec. 3, 40 Stat. 228.) 

614. Examination of applicant and witnesses: The judge or 
commissioner must, before issuing the warrant, examine on oath 
the complainant and any witness he may produce, and require 
their affidavits or take their depositions in writing and cause 
them to be subscribed by the parties making them. (June 15, 
1917, c. 30, title 11, sec. 4, 40 Stat. 228.) 

615. Affidavits and depositions: The affidavits or depositions 
must set forth the facts tending to establish the grounds of the 
application or probable cause for believing that they exist. (June 
15, 1917, c. 30, title 11, sec. 5, 40 Stat. 228.) 

616. Issue and contents of warrant: If the judge or commis- 
sioner is thereupon satisfied of the existence of the grounds of 
the application or that there is probable cause to believe their 
existence, he must issue a search warrant, signed by him with his 
name of office, to a civil officer of the United States duly author- 
ized to enforce or assist in enforcing any law thereof, or to a 
person so duly authorized by the President of the United States, 
stating the particular grounds or probable cause for its issue 
and the names of the persons whose affidavits have been taken in 
support thereof, and commanding him forthwith to search the 
person or place named, for the property specified, and to bring 
it before the judge or commissioner. (June 15, 1917, c. 30, title 
11, sec. 6, 40 Stat. 229.) 


Those are the conditions under which the search warrant 
will be issued. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not care so very 
much one way or the other in regard to this amendment or 
provision in the bill; but while listening to the discussion 
and the positions of those pro and con I have been wonder- 
ing why the still or the apparatus for making liquor to be 
sold unlawfully is so sacred. There seems to be a sanctity 
thrown around the still and the apparatus for the purpose of 
unlawfully making liquor. 

If the question involved only the matter of the right of 
search of a dwelling, and we are so solicitous in regard to a 
dwelling not being searched, why do we permit a search 
warrant to be issued under the circumstances set forth in 
the paragraph preceding this one? 

I have not heard anyone here say that there should not 
be a right to search, under a search warrant, a dwelling 
being used for the unlawful sale of liquor. Nobody ques- 
tions that. I believe as much in protection of the home as 
the castle as anyone believes in protecting it; but if we are 
going all the way in this defense of the right of the dwelling, 
the home as the castle, then why do we permit a search 
warrant to be issued at all? 

It is said that a search warrant can be issued if the home 
is being used for the unlawful sale of liquor; but, for some 
reason, the cloak of sanctity is thrown around the still and 
the machine for the purpose of making liquor, and we say 
that if it is there they can not obtain a search warrant. 
Some would take that position and therefore would strike 
this provision from the law. Just as long as they want to 
use a still, an apparatus, for the unlawful making of liquor 
in the home, in the dwelling, there is a sanctity about it, 
because of which some would strike this provision from the 
law. ‘This means nothing more nor less than furnishing the 
liquor maker a place to manufacture his goods under immu- 
nity under the law. 
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I think if a search warrant is to be authorized at all there 
is no reason Why it should not be extended to the situation 
involved in the paragraph sought to be stricken from the 
bill. What is that paragraph some would strike from the 
bill? I am going to read the entire paragraph dealing with 
this question of the search warrant: : 

First. No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwell- 
ing occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale 
of intoxicating liquor. 

No Senator here has complained about that provision of 
the pending measure. There is no claim by anyone in this 
Chamber that this provision is repugnant to the sanctity of 
the home. But following that paragraph is this provision: 

Or a still or distilling apparatus is unlawfully set up or being 
used therein, or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto 
for purpose of sale, or is unlawfully removed therefrom. 

It is this provision that the amendment of the Senator 
LMr. BLAINE] would strike from the bill. 

My observation has been that it is very difficult to enforce 
the prohibition law. I think the difficulty of enforcement is 
the reason why it has been so much criticized. Even those 
officers who honestly desire to see the law enforced as it 
should be enforced experience difficulty in properly enforc- 
ing it. 

A person who wants to violate the law will adopt all the 
tactics on the face of the earth to carry on his operations in 
violation of the law. It has been stated that right here in 
the District of Columbia we probably need enforcement 
instead of more law, and I do not know but that that is true. 
I have not read the court decisions referred to by several 
Senators, but I have read that some of the judges in the 
District of Columbia, probably all of them, have held that if 
an officer apprehends an automobile while he is in search of 
liquor, and finds a hundred gallons of contraband liquor in 
that automobile, the defendant is turned loose unless the 
officer can prove that he had reason to believe that there 
was liquor in that particular car. Under such ruling by the 
courts, doubtless many guilty bootleggers have been released, 
and the faithful officers who made the arrest discouraged by 
the action of the judges. 

I expect that some of these judges who are in conspiracy, 
at least in sentiment—and I do not mean otherwise—with 
the bootlegging interests, regardless of how strong we may 
make the law, will find some way to encourage bootlegging 
by the decisions they render in the courts, just as in the 
case of an officer apprehending an automobile, unless the 
officer can prove by facts that he had good reason to believe 
the liquor was in the machine, the man would be released. 
That is a little overdrawing of the picture, but that is the 
substance of the decisions of at least some of the courts 
here in the District of Columbia if the newspapers have 
correctly stated their ruling. 

I believe in the protection of the home against undue 
searches. I do not believe unwarranted searches should be 
permitted. We have heard a great deal about the question 
of violating the sanctity of the home since the liquor ques- 
tion has become involved. Formerly applied to other crimes, 
we did not hear anything of it. We do not hear anything 
of it now in regard to other offenses. Some property may 
be stolen, some goods may be stolen, and there is reason to 
believe that they are concealed in a certain dwelling house, 
and the officers get a search warrant. Sometimes they find 
the goods and sometimes they do not; but we hear nothing 
about it. People do not rise up in arms and say that the 
search is a violation of the sanctity of the home. But when 
it comes to the question of dealing with the traffic in intoxi- 
cants, there are some who are always so solicitous for the 
home that they are afraid its sanctity will be violated, that 
there may be a violation of the policy of the home being 
a man’s castle. Some here, by their attitude, say that even 
though a man uses his home for running a still or using 
an unlawful apparatus for the purpose of making liquor, 
he is absolutely immune, and it is his refuge and a place 
where he may carry on his business unlawfully, and that 
an officer should be barred from securing a search warrant. 

If he sells some liquor there, they can get a search war- 
rant. If he has made any liquor and then sells some of it, an 
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officer may, under this bill, obtain a search warrant. There 
is no effort by any Senator here to strike out that provision. 
But if a man is in possession of the apparatus necessary for 
the production of liquor and is operating that still at his 
dwelling, then some would protect the man against a search 
warrant and thereby make it that much easier for him to 
ply his trade unobstructed and uninterfered with by the 
law. To protect stills in the dwelling means the destruction 
of the home as the castle of the family and its conversion 
into the refuge of the bootleggers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I propose the following 
amendment: On page 5, in line 24, after the word “ sale,” to 
insert the words “ or storage for sale.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had the same thought in my mind, but 
I will ask the Senator, why would it not be also well to add 
“or manufacture for sale”? Would not those words cover 
the whole matter in dispute now? 

Mr. BORAH. That amendment is all right. 

14 BARKLEY. “Manufacture for sale, storage for sale, 
or sale.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Idaho will lie upon the table 
until the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is disposed of, unless by unanimous consent we may now 
proceed to consider the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Would it not be proper to perfect the bill 
before the motion to strike out is voted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin has priority, but by 
unanimous consent we may now proceed to consider the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that we may con- 
sider the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to be clear about what 
would be the result. If we amend the bill according to the 
Senator’s proposal, then does the provision about securing 
a search warrant on terms now provided in the bill still 
remain in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. It is my purpose to vote to strike out the 
balance of it. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I wanted to be clear about. I 
want to vote to strike out the language covered by the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. I am wonder- 
ing whether that should be stricken out first and then the 
other amendment considered. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I am not sure where the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho would come. Is it to be placed in the 
part proposed to be stricken out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In view of the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Ohio, the clerk will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho, for the 
present consideration of which he has asked, in advance 
of a vote upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not like to object to 
the request, but it seems to me that the better procedure is 
to pass upon the amendment I have submitted. If that 
carries, then those who desire to perfect the search-warrant 
provision will have full opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no ques- 
tion about the orderly procedure, which is to deal with the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin, which 
is pending and has been pending; but the Chair understood 
the Senator from Idaho to have asked unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the question con- 
tinues upon agreement to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be stated. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in view of the suggestion of 
some Senators that they wanted to be here before the vote 
was taken, I will have to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Kean Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
Black Frazier King Shortridge 
Blaine George La Follette Smith 

Blease Gillett ill Steiwer 
Borab Glass Stephens 
Bratton Glenn McMaster Swanson 
Brock 1 MeNary Thomas. Idaho 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Gould Morrison Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Morrow Trammell 
Capper Harris Moses Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck alcott 
Carey Hastings Norris Walsh. Mass. 
Connally Hatfield Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland wes Oddie Waterman 
Couzens Hayden Partri Watson 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Wheeler 

Dale Howell Williamson 
Davis Johnson Pittman 

Deneen Jones 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in line with the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], which I 
think a very splendid proposal, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Barne]. His amendment proposes to strike out certain lan- 
guage, and I propose to amend it by adding, on page 5, in 
line 24, after the word “sale,” the words “ storage or manu- 
facture,” which would make that portion of the language 
read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale, 
storage, or manufacture of intoxicating liquor. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Would it not save confusion to let 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin be disposed 
of and then let the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] or the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] offer the amendment 
to the bill? It seems to me that would avoid confusion. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is really of the 
opinion that the amendment of the Senator from Florida 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin in the 
form proposed by the Senator from Florida is not in order 
at this time. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, while it is true that the Con- 
gress of the United States acts in a way as legislative coun- 
sel to the District of Columbia, this measure, it seems to me, 
is of nation-wide importance. It establishes a precedent. 
Just as physicians on occasions carry on their experiments 
with guinea pigs or, as we frequently say, “first try it on 
the dog,” so these experiments, unhappily for the city of 
Washington, are tried here at a place where the citizens 
have no opportunity to express their local opinion on the 
subject. 

Washington is a great metropolitan city. In addition to 
being the Capital of the Nation it is one of our great cities. 
It does not seem to me to be fair that this particular legis- 
lation should be imposed at this time without more careful 
thought and consideration. We have all read in the papers 
that the Attorney General, the chief law-enforcement officer 
of the United States Government, is opposed to that portion 
of the bill which proposes an invasion of the home. 

A commission appointed by the President, for which Con- 
gress has appropriated $500,000, has also opposed any fur- 
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ther extension of the power of the Government to enter the 
home. At the conclusion of my remarks I shall move that 
the whole subject matter covered by the bill be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary for further investigation 
and report. The Judiciary Committee for a time had the 
bill before it and it was later referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, but after all, the fundamental 
difference of opinion, the real subject which we are dis- 
cussing, is an old legal subject. It is a matter upon which 
lawyers should speak first. We are about to “try it on 
the dog,” so to speak, to try an entirely new theory of goy- 
ernment extending the power of the police further than it 
has ever been extended before, setting aside tradition of the 
States and of the Nation, and certainly a little time spent 
by our great Judiciary Committee, composed of lawyers who 
have studied these questions carefully, will not entail much 
loss of time. As a matter of fact, it may conserve the time 
of the Senate by stopping some debate here. 

Mr. President, I have prepared an analysis of the state- 
ments of the various members of the President's commis- 
sion. In order to economize the time of the Senate I ask 
permission to place this analysis in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


DIGEST OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT, DATED JANUARY 7, 1931 


(P. 1 commission report, p. 1 reprint) 
It is impossible to divorce the problem of enforce- 
ment from that of enforceability. 


> > . s J * . 
(P. 5 commissidn report, p. 3 reprint) 

It (prohibition) remains one of acrimonious debate, with the 
most zealous adherents of the latest solution compelled to admit 
grave difficulties and serious resulting abuses. 

* * > * * * * 
(P. 6 commission report, p. 4 reprint) 

Settled habits and social customs do not yield readily to legis- 
lative flats. 

» > > + . * * 
(P. 13 commission report, p. 7 reprint) 

It is significant that almost all the bodies at the present time 
seeking the repeal of the eighteenth amendment concede that 
under no circumstances should the licensed saloon be restored. 
Admittedly the great achievement of the eighteenth amendment 
has been the abolition of the saloon. 

* * * . * J * 
(P. 18 commission report, p. 10 reprint) 

The amendment and the national prohibition act inaugurated 
one of the most extensive and sweeping efforts to change the 
social habits of an entire nation recorded in history. It would 
naturally have been assumed that the enforcement of such a 
novel and sweeping reform in a democracy would have been 
undertaken cautiously, with a carefully selected and specially 
trained force adequately organized and compensated, aided by 
efforts to arouse public sympathy and aid. No opportunity for 
such a course was allowed. 

. s . s * s . 
(P. 19 commission report, p. 11 reprint) 

Considerable public sentiment was, however, antagonized by the 
legislative fixing of the permissible content of alcohol at a per- 
centage substantially below the possibility of intoxication. 

. . * 


NO HELP FROM DRY ORGANIZATIONS 

(The commission quotes, pages 19 and 20 of its report, pages 
11 and 12, congressional reprint, the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue upon his undertaking to enforce the 
prohibition law in 1920, in which he said he expected the unre- 
served cooperation of the moral prohibition agencies, such as 
churches, civic organizations, educational, charitable, and philan- 
thropic societies. This expectation naturally included all the 
professional dry organizations. 

The commission reported that such aid was not given. The 
commission adds:) 

“The proponents of the law paid no heed to the admonition 
that ‘no law can be effectively enforced except with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the law-abiding element.’ On the con- 
trary, the passage of the act and its enforcement were urged with 
a spirit of intolerant zeal that awakened an equally intolerant 
opposition and the difficulties now being experienced in rallying 
public sentiment in support of the eighteenth amendment result 
largely from that spirit of intolerance.” 
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CORRUPTION INVITED 
(P. 23 commission report, p. 13 reprint) 

The enforcement agents, inspectors, and attorneys, as was au- 
thorized in section 28 of the national prohibition act, were 
appointed without regard to civil-service rules. A force so con- 
stituted presented a situation conducive to bribery and official 
indifference to enforcement. It is common that large 
amounts of liquor were imported into the country or manufac- 
tured and sold, despite the law, with the connivance of agents 
of the law. 

(Nore—The commission did not mention the fact that the 
Anti-Saloon League wrote the prohibition law and deliberately 
left out a provision for civil service for prohibition agents. The 
commission also overlooked the fact that the first and second 
Prohibition Enforcement Commissioners were appointed under the 
dictation of the league, and that the league boasted that it ran 
the Prohibition Bureau during the administrations of John F. 
Kramer and Roy A. Haynes. For proof of Anti-Saloon League’s 
dictation of Haynes’s appointment see page 4559, volume 10, 
lobby committee reports—Wayne B. Wheeler’s report to executive 
committee of the Anti-Saloon League. For proof that Wheeler 
ran Prohibition Bureau see first paragraph Justin Steuart’s biog- 

raphy of Wheeler.) 
* s . s s . * 
MORE CORRUPTION 
(Pp. 30, 31, commission report, p. 17 reprint) 

From statements furnished it appears that from the beginning 
of prohibition to June 30, 1930, there were 17,972 appointments 
to the Prohibition Service and 11,983 separations from the service 
without prejudice and 1,605 dismissals for cause. the 
grounds for these dismissals for cause include bribery, extortion, 
theft, violations of the national prohibition act, falsification of 
records, conspiracy, forgery, perjury, and other causes which con- 
stitute a stigma upon the record of the employee. * * These 
figures do not, of course, represent the total delinquencies of the 
character named which actually occurred. They only show those 
which are actually discovered and admitted or proved to such an 
extent as to justify dismissal. What proportion of the total they 
really represent is impossible to say. Bribery and similar offenses 
are from their very nature extremely difficult of discovery and 
proof. . 

* * . . . * . 
COOPERATION OF COAST GUARD, CUSTOMS, AND PROHIBITION ENFORCE- 
: MENT DEPARTMENT 


(P. 34 commission report, p. 19 reprint) 


Cooperation between all the forces above referred to would have 
been difficult at best. Each of the forces other than prohibition 
has duties to perform of a different nature than seizing liquor 
or apprehen smugglers of intoxicants. Effective cooperation 
is only possible where there is mutual respect and confidence. 
The older services had no such feelings for the newer. 

* * . Ka . . * 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROL OF PERSONAL HABITS 
(P. 35 commission report, p. 20 reprint) 
The eighteenth amendment represents the first effort in our his- 
to extend directly by constitutional provision the police 
control of the Federal Government to personal habits and conduct 
of the individual. It was an experiment, the extent and difficulty 
of which was probably not appreciated. The Government was 
without organization for or experience in the enforcement of a law 
of this character. 
PRESENT CONDITION AS TO OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 
(Pp. 36, 37, 38 commission report, pp. 21, 22 reprint) 
There is a mass of information before us as to a general preva- 
lence of in homes, in clubs, and in hotels; of 
parties given and attended by persons of high standing and re- 
spectability; of drinking by tourists at winter and summer resorts; 
and of drinking in connection with public dinners and at conven- 
tions. In the nature of the case it is not easy to get at the exact 
facts in such a connection, and conditions differ somewhat in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and even to some extent from year to 
year. This is true likewise with respect to dr: by women and 
drinking by youth, as to which also there is a great mass of 
evidence. 
* * * * » * * 


As to drinking among youth, the evidence is conflicting. Votes 
in colleges show an attitude of hostility to or contempt for the 
law on the part of those who are not unlikely to be leaders in the 
next generation. It is safe to say that a significant change has 
taken place in the social attitude toward . This may be 
seen in the views and conduct of social leaders, business and pro- 
fessional men in the average community. It may be seen in the 
tolerance of conduct at social gatherings which would not have 
been possible a generation ago. It is reflected in a different way 
of regarding drunken youth, in a change in the class of excessive 
drinkers, and in the increased use of distilled liquor in places and 
connections where formerly it was banned. It is evident that, 
taking the country as a whole, people of wealth, business men, and 
professional men, and their families, and, perhaps, the higher-paid 
workingmen and their families, are in large numbers in 
quite frank disregard of the declared policy of the national prohi- 
bition act. 
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The evidence as to Keely cures, as to arrests for drunkenness, 
and the type of persons found drunk in public, as to deaths from 
causes attributable to alcohol, as to alcoholic insanity, as to hos- 
pital admissions for alcoholism, as to the change in the type of 
person treated for alcoholism, and as to drunken driving, while in 
each case subject to much criticism and raising many doubts, yet 
all seem to point in the same direction. 

The Census Bureau figures for the year 1929 indicate a decline 
in the rate of deaths from alcoholism, and the figures on all the 
points referred to are still substantially below the preprohibition 
figures. Upon the whole, however, they indicate that after a brief 
period in the first years of the amendment there has been a steady 
increase in N 

To the serious effects of this attitude of disregard ot the declared 
policy of the national prohibition act must be added the bad effect 
on children and employees of what they see constantly in the con- 
duct of otherwise law-abiding persons. Such things and the effect 
on youth of the making of liquor in homes in disregard of the 
policy if not of the express provisions of the law, the effect on the 
families of workers of selling in homes which obtains in many 
localities, and the effect on working people of the conspicuous 
newly acquired wealth of their neighbors who have engaged in 
bootlegging are disquieting. This widespread and scarcely or not 
at all concealed contempt for the policy of the national prohibition 
act, and the effects of that contempt, must be weighed against the 
N of diminution (apparently lessening) of the amount in 
circulation. 


HOME-BREWING AND WINE MAKING 
(Pp. 56, 57, 58 commission report, pp. 32, 33 reprint) 


Production in homes 


Home production of liquor takes three forms; home-brewing 
of beer, home wine making, and home distilling. 

At one time there was an increasing amount of home-brewing 
of beer among the average city dwellers, made possible by the 
production and sale of malt sirup. The beer had a high alcoholic 
content, for a light beer can be made only by top fermentation, 
which is not practicable in homes or in small-quantity produc- 
tion. To-day there seems to be less of this than formerly be- 
cause of the inconvenience, the poor quality of the product, and 
the low cost of procuring whisky. But the recent increased de- 
mand for beer in some sections has led to the development of 
home-brewing by people of lesser means not solely for home use 
but also for sale. The line between this and alley brewing is 
easily crossed. One may make for himself and a neighbor or 
neighbors, and another for neighbors and for sale. This type of 
brewing is hard to get at. 

Home wine making involves an anomalous provision of the na- 
tional prohibition act. The last clause of section 29 of title 2 
reads: The penalties provided in this act shall not apply to a 
person for manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices 
exclusively for use in his home, but such cider and fruit juices 
shall not be sold or delivered except to persons having permits to 
manufacture vinegar.” For the general purposes of the act, in- 
toxicating liquor is defined by section 1 as containing one-half 
of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume. In view of section 
3, enacting that all the provisions of the act shall be liberally 
construed to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage shall be prevented, it might be held that nonintoxicating 
in section 29 means nonintoxicating as defined in section 1. Fed- 
eral courts in some districts have so construed the act. Other 
Federal courts consider section 29 independent of section 1 on 
the ground that if the definition in section 1 extends to the pro- 
vision in question, section 29 would be rendered unnecessary. 
This view has been taken by one of the circuit courts of appeals. 
The Government appears to have acquiesced in that construction 
of the act by from seeking a final interpretation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. As the matter stands, 
then, when wine is produced in the home for home use, whether 
or not the product is intoxicating is a question of fact to be de- 
cided by the jury in each case. If this view stands, it becomes 
impracticable to interfere with home wine making, and it ap- 
pears to be the policy of the Government not to interfere with it. 
Indeed, the Government has gone further. Prepared materials 
for the purpose of easy home wine making are now manufac 
tured on a large scale with Federal aid. Much of homemade 
wine gets into circulation. The possibilities of leakage, when 
there is pressure on other sources of supply, are always consider- 
able. Moreover, it would seem that section 29, as its construction 
is now acquiesced in, is a serious infringement of the policy of 
section 3. 

Home distilling has gone on from the inception of prohibition, 
and in some localities has at one time or another reached 
proportions. Few things are more easily made than alcohol. A 
home-made apparatus will suffice, and with the variety of mate- 
rials available and the ease of procuring those materials, anyone 
may carry on home distilling on a small scale. The product is of 
poor quality, but it is cheap. The line between distilling in the 
home for home use, distilling for neighbors, distilling in part for 
neighbors and in part for sale, and distilling for bootleggers is 
not definite and is easily overpassed. Also the fact that much 
home production of liquor goes on everywhere facilitates use of 
what appear to be dwellings as cloaks for illicit manufacture. 

But there is more to be considered than the difficulties of de- 
tection without invasions of homes and violations of constitu- 
tional guaranties. The bad effects of such operations, on the 
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verge of or in violation of law, carried on in the home, are self- 
evident. Adults living in such an atmosphere of evasion of law 
and lawbreaking and children brought up in it are an obstruc- 
tion to the present enforcement of the law and a serious threat 
to law and order in the future. 

The difficulties presented by home production differ from those 
arising in other phases of the general situation in that they in- 
volve the arousing of resentment through invasion of the home 
and interference with home life. 

Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts 
for effective enforcement at this point, but it must be recognized 
that this is done at the price of nullification to that extent. Law 
here bows to actualities. 


PROHIBITION AND THE DOCTORS 
(Pp. 61, 62, commission report, pp. 34, 35 reprint) 

(The commission found there has been great resentment on 
the part of physicians on account of the severe restrictions of 
the national prohibition law. With respect to the limitation 
placed on physicians in the matter of issuing prescriptions for 
liquor for patients, the commission said:) 

“This requirement runs counter to fundamental conceptions 
of professional ethics. 

. . 


“Naturally, the medical profession resents the proposition that 
a lay legislative body may tell physicians what to prescribe and 
how much.” 

(The commission recommended abolition of statutory fixing 
of the amount which may be prescribed and the number of pre- 
scriptions, abolition of the requirement specifying the ailment 
for which liquor is prescribed, and enactment of uniform State 
laws with respect to liquor prescriptions.) 

BOOTLEGGING, BOOTLEGGERS, CONSPIRACIES 
(Pp. 64, 65, 66, 67 commission report, pp. 36, 37 reprint) 

Bootlegging had gone on for at least a generation before the 
national prohibition act, on reservations where the sale of liquor 
was prohibited, in communities which had taken advantage of 
local option, and in States which had adopted prohibition. But 
that bootlegging stands to the bootlegging of to-day where the 
preprohibition moonshining stands to the illicit production of 
to-day. It is common knowledge, and a general cause of dissat- 
isfaction with enforcement of the national prohibition act, that 
the big operators or headmen in the traffic are rarely caught. 

. . * s s * . 

When conspiracies are discovered from time to time they disclose 
combinations of illicit distributors, illicit producers, local politi- 
cians, corrupt police, and other enforcement agencies making lavish 
payments for protection and conducting an elaborate system of 
individual producers and distributors. How extensive such sys- 
tems may be is illustrated by some of the conspiracies recently 
unearthed in which 219 in one case, 156 in another, and 102 in 
another were indicted and prosecuted. distribution has 
outstripped organized enforcement. 

. * * . 5 . . 


Speak-easies, blind pigs, and blind tigers existed also before na- 
tional prohibition wherever local option or state-wide prohibition 
or State liquor laws, unacceptable to a local population, gave an 
opening. But these also were quite different things from the 
speak-easy in the city of to-day. At the present time the term 
“5 -easy covers a wide range from something not much dif- 
ferent from the old-time saloon, and the speak-easies with a high 
grade of regular patronage at one pole to the lowest grade of joint 
selling bad whisky or bad gin at the other. They are sometimes 
hardly disguised and obviously operating under official protection. 

‘ At other times and in other places they are thinly disguised or 
thoroughly camouflaged, according to local conditions of enforce- 
ment, as cafés, soft-drink stands, pool rooms, clubs, drug stores, 
or filling stations. The number closed each year by prosecution 
or injunction is large. But the number does not decrease on that 
account. 

* . * * rer. * > 


The number of these places notoriously existing throughout the 
country, with public tolerance, demonstrates the extent to which 
experience and organization have carried retail distribution. 

* The saloon was not an unlawful institution. Where it 
was not carried on in defiance of law its patrons were not assisting 
in maintaining an unlawful enterprise. Against the gain in elimi- 
nating the saloon must be weighed the demoralizing effect of the 
régime of more or less protected speak-easies upon regard for law 
and upon law and order generally. Unless the number of speak- 
easies can be substantially and permanently diminished enforce- 
ment can not be held satisfactory. 

ILLICIT DISTILLING 
(Pp. 50, 51, 52 commission report, pp. 19, 20, 21 reprint) 


After prohibition this practice got a great impetus. For a time 
illicit distilling went on in the old way. There were simply more 
of the well-known type of small producers. But presently it 
spread to all parts of the land and reached a high degree of de- 
velopment, not only in the region where moonshining had always 
gone on but also in and about the large cities and in remote 
districts everywhere. In 1913 the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue reported the seizure of 2,375 stills, said to indicate a “slight 
abatement” of the practice. In 1929, in one State alone, the 
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State seized more than this number and the Federal Government 
half as many more. For the whole country, the Federal seizures 
of stills were six times as many as in 1913, and the total of State 
and Federal seizures was well over twelve times as many. Just as 
the steadily growing market for industrial alcohol led to improved 
methods and use of new raw materials admitting of greater speed 
and quantity of production in legitimate distilling, so the grow- 
ing demand for distilled liquor after the national prohibition act 
led to discovery of new and improved apparatus, new methods and 
new materials for illicit production. In particular, it has led to 
discovery of new methods of speedy aging whereby liquor of good 
quality may be made in a very short time. The methods of the 
preprohibition moonshiner are as obsolete as those of the prepro- 
hibition legitimate distiller. 

With the discovery and perfection of these new methods, illicit 
distilling has become for the time being the chief source of sup- 
ply. In place of the small still operated by the individual moon- 
shiner, there are plants of a capacity fairly comparable to the old- 
time lawful distillery and all gradations, according to conditions 
of the locality, between these and the individually operated still 
turning out but a few gallons. These plants, often elaborately 
guarded against discovery, if operated but a short time pay for, 
themselves and begin to make large profits. When destroyed 
they are promptly replaced. The business of main and 
operating them is well organized, has found how to shift locations 
systematically, and has learned to calculate for seizures and de- 
struction of stills as part of the overhead. The employees are 
assured of counsel in case of prosecution. If convicted, their 
fines are paid for them. If imprisoned, their families are cared 
for and they are reemployed on release. As it was put by one 
observer, there is a “revolving personnel” of experienced oper- 
ators. Even where Federal and State authorities join in a zealous 
campaign of enforcement, they have been unable to keep up with 
the sopana up and een of these unlawful plants. The 
number of seizures, Federal and State, great as it has become, 
appears to leave the total in operation at the end of any period 
at least no less than before. The enormous and increasing num- 
ber of seizures of apparatus and material indicates, not necessarily 
more rigid enforcement, but quite as much increased production. 

In consequence of the high development of illicit distilling, a 
steady volume of whisky, much of it of good quality, is put in 
circulation; and the prices at which it is obtainable are a con- 
vincing testimony to the ineffectiveness of enforcement as against 
this source of supply. The improved methods, the perfection of 
organization, the ease of production, the cheapness and easy ac- 
cessibility of materials, the abundance of localities where such 
plants can be operated with a minimum risk of discovery, the ease 
with which they may be concealed, and the huge profits involved, 
have enabled this business to become established to an extent 
which makes it very difficult to put to an end. 

WHO'S DRINKING AND HOW 
(P. 69 commission report, p. 39 reprint) 

Not the least demoralizing feature of enforcement of national 
prohibition, is the development of open or hardly disguised drink- 
ing winked at by those in charge in respectable places where 
respectable people gather. People of wealth, professional and busi- 
ness men, public officials, and tourists are in hotels, 
cafés, and tourist camps under circumstances where at least knowl- 
edge on the part of those in charge that the liquor comes in 
unlawfully is an inescapable inference. Sometimes this becomes 
so flagrant that for a time pressure is brought to stop or to limit it. 
But on the whole it goes on throughout the country in spite of 
the rulings that furnishing the accessories for drinking with knowl- 
edge of how they are to be used is an offense. The pressure from 


patrons, the state of public opinion, and the difficulty of obtaining 


proof make it almost impossible to reach these things. 
EVIDENCE OF PRICES 


A fair index of the effectiveness of enforcement is furnished by 
the prices at which liquor may be had in different localities. As 
to this, there is significantly uniform evidence that while certain 
kinds of imported wines command high prices and now and then 
the pressure of enforcement raises all prices for a time at some one 
spot, whisky of good quality is obtainable substantially every- 
where at prices not extravagant for persons of means. It is true 
many can not afford these prices and for them a large amount of 
cheap, poor grade, or even poisonous liquor is constantly produced 
and is in general circulation. The conclusion is that enforcement 
is not reaching the sources of production and distribution so as 
materially to affect the supply. 

STATES DO NOT COOPERATE WITH FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
(Pp. 70, 71, commission report, pp. 39, 40 reprint) 

At the time of the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 35 
States had adopted prohibition by law or constitution; after the 
eighteenth amendment, 12 other States enacted prohibition laws, 
and 18 added to or amended their laws generally to correspond 
with the national prohibition act. In many of the first class of 
States the laws were quite generally enforced before national 
prohibition. In those States fair cooperation with the Federal 
prohibition forces at first was given, but there has been in recent 
years a growing tendency, even in States with prohibition laws, to 
let the Federal Government carry the burden of enforcement. On 
May 31, 1923, the New York Legislature repealed its prohibition act. 
In the same year Nevada repealed its statute and enacted the 
California prohibition law in its stead. This act was held un- 
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constitutional by the supreme court of the State for a defect in its 
title. No new statute has been enacted, and in 1926 the people 
of the State voted for repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
Montana repealed its prohibition law in 1926; Wisconsin its law 
in 1929; and Massachusetts its law by referendum in 1930. In 
1930 the people in Illinois and Rhode Island voted for repeal of 
their State laws. Such action, of course, seriously affects the 
attitude of the local authorities in those States respecting the 
apprehension of violators of the national law. 

Note.—The commission did not report the result of the impor- 
tant Illinois referendum on the three following propositions: 

Shall the eighteenth amendment be repealed? Yes, 1,054,432; 
no, 551,741. 

Shall the Volstead Act be repealed? Yes, 968,652; no, 506,973. 

Shall the Illinois enforcement act be repealed? Yes, 1,060,004; 
no. 523,130. 

ENFORCEMENT IN VIRGINIA AND KANSAS 


Virginia has been a zealous prohibition State since 1914. There 
is not only a stringent State law reinforcing the Federal law, but 
also a special State enforcing machinery for which considerable 
appropriations have been made annually, The testimony is uni- 
form that the Federal administrator has been more than ordi- 
narily efficient and determined. The State officers likewise have 
been under exceptional pressure to do their whole duty. They 
state that the State machinery of enforcement is as efficient as 
it can be made within the practicable limits of expenditure. It 
works in entire harmony with the Federal agencies. The number 
of convictions under the State law is impressive, and of seizures 
thereunder no less so. Yet the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness in Richmond has been growing steadily and has increased 
by more than one-third in five years. Also, the testimony shows 
that the amount of liquor in circulation has grown steadily. 
Prices tell the same story. It can not be said that there is a rea- 
sonably effective enforcement in Richmond, and the evidence as 
to Norfolk and Roanoke is to the same effect. 

Another good example of the first type is Kansas. Kansas has 
had State prohibition for over 50 years. The preponderant senti- 
ment is unquestionably for strict enforcement of the law. There 
is a drastic State statute, going much beyond the national pro- 
hibition act. In 1929 a State appropriation was made providing 
a fund for appointment of special attorneys to enforce prohi- 
bition. In March, 1930, a prohibition survey of Kansas was made 
by direction of the United States Commissioner of Prohibition. 
A map contained in that survey setting forth the situation county 
by county marks enforcement as bad or at most “fair” in 
the counties containing the chief cities of the State, as “bad” 
in the mining regions, and as fairly normal” in the remainder 
of the State, consisting of 101 out of 105 counties. It discloses 
three east-and-west and four north-and-south through highways 
giving trouble. It marks enforcement in the chief city of the 
State as “fair” because there is no evidence of “big open sa- 
loons,” but admits there is “ considerable evidence of liquor traf- 
fic” and that “ bootlegging is persistent.” In the second largest 
city enforcement is frankly pronounced “bad.” It is significant 
that the death rate in Kansas from alcoholism and causes attribu- 
table to alcohol, which had fallen to a very low level between 
1917 and 1920, has risen to the level of 1917. 

STATES WITHOUT ENFORCEMENT ACTS 
(P. 76 commission report, p. 42 reprint) 

As to States of the fourth type which did not have prohibition 
before the eighteenth amendment. for the most part the 
whole burden is put upon the Federal Government. In this fourth 
group are some of the most important States in the Union. As 
to them it is obvious that there is not effective enforcement of 
prohibition. 

Nore.—In this class of States are New York, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, Montana, and Nevada. Illinois, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of its people at the November elec- 
tion, is proceeding with legislation to repeal the State enforce- 
ment law. 

* ° . * . a * 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT ON ENFORCEMENT 
(Pp. 76, 77 commission report, p. 43 reprint) 

In certain localities where there is a large tourist business 
enforcement fails because of the insistence of business men and 
property owners that tourists be given a free hand. In such places 
there is not merely no State enforcement and no State cooperation, 
but all attempts at enforcement are substantially precluded by 
public opinion. 

It is true that the chief centers of nonenforcement or ineffective 
enforcement are the cities. But since 1920 the United States has 
been preponderantly urban. A failure of enforcement in the cities 
is a failure in the major part of the land in population and infiu- 
ence. Enforcement is at its best in the rural communities in those 
States where there was already long-established State prohibition 
before the national prohibition act. 

Cooperation by State authorities largely depends upon public 
sentiment in their communities. 


* * * * * * . 


It is apparent that without genuine cooperation by the State 
police authorities the Federal forces are wholly inadequate thor- 
oughly to enforce the law speak-easies, bootleggers, and 
small distillers. The internal policing of States necessary to the 
proper enforcement of such a law as this can only be accom- 


can best be enforced by the local agencies alone when they are 
free from corrupt political influences. 
. * 0 . . s 
EXTENSIVE RAMIFICATIONS OF CORRUPTION 
(P. 78 commission report, p. 44 reprint) 


As to corruption, it is sufficient to refer to the reported decisions 


of the courts during the past decade in all parts of the country, 
which reveal a succession of prosecutions for conspiracies, some- 
times involving the police, prosecuting, and administrative organi- 
zations of whole communities; to the flagrant corruption dis- 
closed in connection with diversions of industrial alcohol and 
unlawful production of beer; to the record of Federal prohibition 
administration, as to which cases of corruption have been continu- 
ous and corruption has appeared in services which in the past had 
been above suspicion; to the records of State police organizations; 
to the revelations as to police corruption in every type of munici- 
pality, large and small, throughout the decade; to the conditions 
as to prosecution revealed in surveys of criminal justice in many 
parts of the land; to the evidence of connection between corrupt 
local politics and gangs and the organized unlawful liquor traffic, 
and of systematic collection of tribute from that traffic for corrupt 
political purposes. There have been other eras of corruption. 
Indeed, such eras are likely to follow wars. Also there was much 
corruption in connection with the regulation of the liquor traffic 
before prohibition. But the present régime of corruption in con- 
nection with the liquor traffic is operating in a new and larger field 
and is more extensive. 


ADOPTED DURING WAR EMOTIONALISM 
(P. 80 commission report) 


The eighteenth amendment was submitted and ratified during a 
great war. The national prohibition act was passed immediately 
thereafter. During a period of war the people readily yield ques- 
tions of personal right to the strengthening of government and 
the increase of its powers. These periods are always characterized 
by a certain amount of emotionalism. This was especially true of 
the World War. These enlargements of governmental power at the 
expense of individual right are always followed by reactions 
the abuses of that power which inevitably occur. * * * 

The ratification of the amendment was given by legislatures 
which were not in general elected with reference to this subject. 
In many instances, as a result of old systems of apportionment, 
these legislative bodies were not regarded as truly representative 
of all elements of the community. When ratification took place a 
considerable portion of the population were away in active military 
or other service. 


SOME THINGS HURTING ENFORCEMENT 
(Pp. 81, 82 commission report, p. 46 reprint) 


A fourth cause which had serious incidental effect was the 
attempt to enforce the national prohibition act as something on 
another plane from the law generally; an assumption that. it was 
of paramount importance and that constitutional guarantees and 
legal limitations on agencies of law enforcement and on adminis- 
tration must yield to the exigencies or convenience of enforcing it. 

Some advocates of the law have constantly urged, and are still 
urging, disregard or abrogation of the guarantees of liberty and 
pia of the home which had been deemed fundamental in our 
policy. 

In some States concurrent State enforcement made an espe- 
cially bad start with respect to searches and seizures, under-cover 
men, spies and informers; and by the public at large the distinc- 
tion between Federal and State enforcement officers was not easily 
made. Moreover, the Federal field force as it was at first, was 
largely unfit by training, experience, or character to deal with 
so delicate a subject, High-handed methods, shootings, and kill- 
ings, even where justified, alienated thoughtful citizens, believers 
in law and order. Unfortunate public expressions by advocates of 
the law, approving killings and promiscuous shootings and law- 
less raids and seizures, and deprecating the constitutional guar- 
antees involved, aggravated this effect. Pressure for lawless en- 
forcement, encouragement-of bad methods and agencies of obtain- 
ing evidence, and crude methods of investigation and seizure on 
the part of incompetent or badly chosen agents started a current 
of adverse public opinion in many parts of the land. 

* „* . 


* . * * 


For some time overzealous organizations, supporting the law, 
brought pressure to bear with respect to personnel and methods 
and even legislation which had unfortunate results. Only in the 
last few years has enforcement been reasonably emancipated from 
political interference. 

A GOVERNMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 
(Pp. 86, 87 commission report, p. 48 reprint) 

From the beginning ours has been a Government of public 
opinion. We expect legislation to conform to public opinion, not 
public opinion to yield to legislation. Whether public opinion at 
a given time and on a given subject is right or wrong is not a 
question which, according to American ideas, may be settled by 
the words, be it enacted.” Hence it is futile to argue what pub- 
lic opinion throughout the land among all classes of the com- 
munity ought to be in view of the eighteenth amendment and 
the achieved benefits of national prohibition. So long as State 
cooperation is required to make the amendment and the statute 
enforcing it effectual, adverse public opinion in some States and 
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lukewarm public opinion with strong, hostile elements in other 
States are obstinate facts which can not be coerced by any meas- 
ures of enforcement tolerable under our policy. It is therefore a 
serious impairment of the legal order to have a national law 
upon the books theoretically governing the whole land and an- 
nouncing a policy for the whole land which public opinion in 
many important centers will not enforce and in many others will 
not suffer to be enforced effectively. The injury to our legal and 
political inetitutions from such a situation must be weighed 
against the gains achieved by national prohibition. Means should 
be found of conserving the gains while adapting, or making it 
possible to adapt, legislation under the amendment to conditions 
and views of particular States. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION 
(P. 89 commission report, p. 50 reprint) 

There are obvious differences, both as to individual psychology 
and legal principle, between temperance and prohibition. Temper- 
ance assumes a moderate use of alcoholic beverages but seeks to 
prevent excess. 

INVASION OF PRIVATE RIGHTS AROUSED OPPOSITION 
(P. 91 commission report, p. 51 reprint) 


Of course, there had been at all times a very substantial por- 
tion of the normally law-abiding people who had actively opposed 
the eighteenth amendment on principle. Many of these accepted 
and observed the law when once it was passed. When it became 
apparent that the results expected were not being realized, when 
the effects of the operations of the law and of the methods of 
enforcement which they deemed invasions of private rights became 
manifest, their opposition became aroused. This opposition was 
now, for reasons stated above, largely increased from the ranks 
of those who had formerly supported the law to get rid of the 
saloons, but felt that it went too far—who really favored the 
principle of temperance but did not favor prohibition. The 
cumulative result of these conditions was that from its inception 
to the present time the law has been to a constantly increasing 
degree deprived of that support in public opinion which was and 
is essential for its general observance or effective enforcement. 


PROFITS OF LAW VIOLATION FINANCE CRIME 


Another type of difficulties are economic. Something has been 
. Said already of those involved in ease of production. The con- 
stant cheapening and simplification of production of alcohol and 
of alcoholic drinks, the improvement in quality of what may be 
made by illicit means, the diffusion of knowledge as to how to 
produce liquor and the perfection of organization of unlawful 
manufacture and distribution have developed faster than the 
means of enforcement. But of even more significance is the 
margin of profit in smuggling liquor, in diversion of industrial 
alcohol, and in illicit distilling and brewing, in bootlegging, and 
in the manufacture and sale of products of which the bulk goes 
into illicit or doubtfully lawful making of liquor. This profit 
makes possible systematic and organized violation of the national 
prohibition act on a large scale and offers rewards on a par with 
the most important legitimate industries. It makes lavish ex- 
penditure in corruption possible. It puts heavy temptation in 
the way of everyone engaged in enforcement or administration of 

the law. It affords a financial basis for organized crime. 

STATES DISLIKE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
(P. 95 commission report, p. 53 reprint) 

We have a long tradition of independence of administrative 
Officials and systematic decentralizing of administration. In con- 
sequence disinclination to cooperate has pervaded our whole 
polity, local, State, and Federal; and for historical reasons since 
the Civil War there has been more or less latent or even open 
suspicion and jealousy of Federal administrative agencies on the 
part of many of the States. Concurrent State and Federal pro- 
hibition has shown us not new. * % 

Too frequently there has been a feeling, even in States which 
had prohibition laws before the national prohibition act, that en- 
forcement of prohibition was now a Federal concern, with which 
the State need no longer trouble itself. Thus there has often been 
apathy or inaction on the part of State agencies, even where local 
sentiment was strong for the law. 

0 * * * . * > 


It now seems to be the policy of the Federal Government to 
make on its own motion a partition-of the field, leaving all but 
interstate combinations and commercial manufacture to the 
States. This reling of much of the field of concurrent 
jurisdiction, to be taken on by the States as they see fit or not, is 
a departure from the program of the eighteenth amendment. 

s + * * * * * 
BEST CITIZENS EVERYWHERE HOSTILE OR LUKEWARM TO PROHIBITION 
LAW 
(Pp. 97, 98, 99 commission report, pp. 54, 55 reprint) 

Under the head of psychological difficulties the commission dis- 
cusses many policies of enforcement that have aroused the re- 
sentment of the people and influence many of the best people 
everywhere to regard the prohibition law with hostility. Among 
the causes listed for this resentment are statutory definition of 
intoxicating liquor at one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol; the dis- 
crimination which permits the rich to drink hard liquor while the 
workingmen are denied the right to drink beer; the activities of 
spies, snoopers, and informers; the poisoning of alcohol; and the 
collection of income tax from bootleggers. Here is the language of 
the commission on this subject: 
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“A number of causes of resentment or irritation at the law or at 
features of its enforcement raise difficulties for national prohibi- 
tion. A considerable part of the public were irritated at a consti- 
tutional ‘don’t’ in a matter where they saw no moral question. 
The statutory definition of ‘intoxicating’ at a point clearly much 
below what is intoxicating in truth and fact, even if maintainable 
as a matter of legal power, was widely felt to be arbitrary and 
unnecessary. While there was general agreement that saloons were 
wisely eliminated, there was no general agreement on the universal 
régime of enforced total abstinence. In consequence many of the 
best citizens in every community, on whom we rely habitually for 
the upholding of law and order, are at most lukewarm as to the 
national prohibition act. Many who are normally law-abiding 
are led to an attitude hostile to the statute by a feeling that re- 
pression and interference with private conduct are carried too far. 
This is aggravated in many of the larger cities by a feeling that 
other parts of the land are seeking to impose ideas of conduct 
upon them and to mold city life to what are considered to be their 
provincial conceptions. 

“Other sources of resentment and irritation grow out of inci- 
dents of enforcement. In the nature of things it is easier to shut 
up the open drinking places and stop the sale of beer, which was 
drunk chiefly by workingmen, than to prevent the wealthy from 
having and using liquor in their homes and in their clubs. Natu- 
rally when the industrial benefits of prohibition are pointed out 
laboring men resent the insistence of employers who drink that 
their employees be kept from temptation. It is easter to detect and 
apprehend small offenders than to reach the well-organized larger 
operators. It is much easier to padlock a speak-easy than to close 
up a large hotel where important and influential and financial 
interests are involved. Thus the law may be made to appear as 
aimed at and enforced against the insignificant, while the wealthy 
enjoy immunity. This feeling is reinforced when it is seen that 
the wealthy are generally able to procure pure liquors, where those 
with less means may run the risk of poisoning through the work- 
ing over of denatured alcohol, or, at best, must put up with cheap, 
crude, and even deletericus products. Moreover, searches of homes, 
especially under State laws, have necessarily seemed to bear more 
upon people of moderate means than upon those of wealth or in- 
fluence. Resentment at crude methods of enforcement, unavoid- 
able with the class of persons employed in the past and still often 
employed in State enforcement, disgust with informers, snoopers, 
and under-cover men unavoidably made use of if a universal total 
abstinence is to be brought about by law, and irritation at the 
inequalities of penalties, even in adjoining districts in the same 
locality and as between State and Federal tribunals—something to 
be expected with respect to a law as to which opinions differ so 
widely—add to the burden under which enforcement must be 
conducted. 

“Resentment is aroused also by the Government's collecting 
income tax from bootleggers and illicit manufacturers and dis- 
tributors upon the proceeds of their unlawful business.” 


DEMORALIZING EFFECT ON COURTS, PROSECUTING OFFICIALS, AND OVER- 
CROWDING OF PRISONS CITED AS EVILS OF PROHIBITION 


(Pp. 99-103 commission report, pp. 55-58 reprint) 


(Under the caption of The strain on courts, prosecuting ma- 
chinery, and penal institutions” the commission points out in 
vigorous language the disrepute into which the Federal courts 
have fallen as the result of prohibition, and also the bad effects 
of so crowding the dockets that bargain days are necessary to 
clear them. The evils have percolated through every department 
of judicial and penal machinery touched by prohibition.) 

Our Federal organization of courts and of prosecution were ill- 
adapted to the task imposed on them by the national prohibition 
act. Serious difficulties at this point soon became apparent and 
enforcement of national prohibition still wrestles with them. The 
program of concurrent Federal and State enforcement imposes a 
heavy burden of what was in substance the work of police courts 
upon courts set up and hitherto employed chiefly for litigation 
of more than ordinary magnitude. In the first five years of 
national prohibition the volume of liquor prosecutions in the Fed- 
eral courts had multiplied by seven and Federal prosecutions 
under the prohibition act terminated in 1930 had become nearly 
eight times as many as the total number of all pending Federal 
prosecutions in 1914. In a number of urban districts the enforce- 
ment agencies maintain that the only practicable way of meeting 
this situation with the existing machinery of Federal courts and 
prosecution is for the United States attorneys to make bargains 
with defendants or their counsel whereby defendants plead guilty 
to minor offenses and escape with light penalties. Hence a dis- 
proportionate number of Federal liquor prosecutions terminate in 
pleas of guilty. In the year ending June 30, 1930, over eight- 
ninths of the convictions were of this character. Since enactment 
of the increased penalties act, 1929, prosecutors have proceeded 
by information for minor offenses in most cases, thus facilitating 
the bargain methods of clearing the dockets. During the year 
ending June 30, 1930, whereas for the Federal courts as a whole 
41.4 per cent of the convictions resulted in sentences to some 
form of imprisonment, in three urban districts in which there 
was obvious congestion the percentages were 6.3, 3.9, and 5, respec- 
tively. The meagerness of the result in proportion to the effort 
shows the seriousness of the difficulty under which the enforce- 
ment of national prohibition has been laboring. But this is not 
all, The bargain method of keeping up with the dockets which 


prevails of necessity in some of the most important jurisdictions 
of the country, plays into the hands of the organized illicit traffic 
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by enablfhg it to reckon protection of its employees in the over- 
head. In some of our largest cities sentences have been almost 
uniformly to small fines or trival imprisonment. Thus criminal 
prosecution, in view of the exigencies of disposing of so many 
cases in courts not organized for that purpose, is a feeble deter- 
The most available methods of enforcement have come to be 
injunction proceedings and seizure and destruction of equipment 
and materials. 

Lawyers everywhere deplore, as one of the most serious effects 
of prohibition, the change in the general attitude toward the 
Federal courts. Formerly these tribunals were of exceptional 
dignity and the efficiency and dispatch of their criminal business 
commanded wholesome fear and respect. The professional crimi- 
nal, who sometimes had scanty respect for the State tribunals, 
was careful so to conduct himself as not to come within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The effect of the huge volume 
ef liquor prosecutions which has come to these courts under 
prohibition has injured their dignity, impaired their efficiency, 
and endangered the wholesome respect for them which once 
obtained. Instead of being impressive tribunals of superior juris- 
diction they have had to do the work of police courts, and that 
work has been chiefly in the public eye. These deplorable condi- 
tions have been aggravated by the constant presence in and about 
these courts of professional criminal lawyers and bail-bond agents 
whose unethical and mercenary practices have detracted from 
these valued institutions, 

Prosecutors, Federal and State, have been affected no less than 
courts. They have been appointed and elected too often under 
pressure of organizations concerned only with prohibition, as if 
nothing else were to be considered in the conduct of criminal 
justice, Their work has been appraised solely in terms of their 
zeal in liquor cases. Under the pressure to make a record in such 
cases it has not always been easy to keep up the right standards of 
forensic conduct and methods, and speeches such as had not been 
known in common-law courts since the seventeenth century have 
become not uncommon in our criminal courts in the last decade. 
High-handed methods, unreasonable searches and seizures, lawless 
interference with personal and property rights have had a bad 
effect on the work of prosecution at a time when the general con- 
dition of American administration of justice was imperatively 
demanding improvement. 

Injurious effects upon the administrative machinery of the 
courts have been equally apparent. Instances of difficulty in pro- 
curing execution of warrants by United States marshals, scandals 
in the carrying out of orders for the destruction of seized liquors, 
failure to serve orders in padlock injunction cases, and 
on of illicit production and distribution under protection of a 
marshal or his assistants, in many places have brought the execu- 
tive arm of the Federal courts into disrespect, where until recently 
its efficiency was universally believed in. The procuring of per- 
mits, the giving of legal advice to beer rings and organizations of 
bootleggers, and the acting as go-betweens between lawbreakers 
and political organizations with a view to protection on one side 
and campaign contributions on the other have made conspicuous 
a type of politician lawyer who had been absent from the Federal 
courts in the past. 

Nor have these bad effects been confined to the criminal side of 
the Federal courts. There has been a general bad effect upon the 
whole administration of justice. There has been a tendency to 
appraise judges solely by their zeal in liquor prosecutions, In 
consequence, the civil business of the courts has often been de- 
layed or interfered with. Zealous organizations, dictating appoint- 
ments, interfering with policies and seeking to direct the course 
of administering the law, cooperating with other unfortunate 
conditions when the law took effect, brought about crude methods 
of enforcement, The gross inequalities of sentence made possible 
by the increased penalties act, 1929, has added to the difficulties 
of the administration of criminal justice. 

A policy announced at one time of dealing in the Federal courts 
only with large-scale violations, with organized smuggling, diver- 
sion, and wholesale manufacture and transportation—leaving po- 
lice cases to the State courts—was not generally successful, for 
several reasons. Some States have no laws; and in view of the 
clear implication of section 2 of the eighteenth amendment, the 
Federal Government could not be expected to acquiesce in a 
general system of open violations in such States. Some States or 
localities after the national prohibition act began to leave all 
enforcement, or at least the brunt thereof, to the Federal courts. 
In these States, too, the policy of section 2 of the amendment 
called for Federal action. Moreover, petty prosecutions often 
have an important place in a program of reaching larger violators. 
Before repeated offenders may be brought within the provisions of 
the statute as to second and subsequent offenses it is to 
prosecute them for a first time, even if only for a relatively slight 
violation. Such prosecutions of small offenders may also be the 
means of inducing employees to confess and thus aid in detecting 
those who are behind them. Wor may we overlook the desire of 
Federal agents and officials to make a record for liquor prosecu- 
tions and the difficulty of catching and convicting large-scale as 
compared with small-scale violators. 

The operation of the national prohibition act has also thrown 
a greatly increased burden upon the Federal penal institutions, 
which seems bound to increase with any effective increase in en- 
forcement. The reports of the Department of Justice show that 
the total Federal long-term prison population—i. e., 
serving sentences of more than a year—has risen from not more 
than 5,268 on June 30, 1921, to 14,115 on June 30, 1930. The 
number of long-term prisoners confined in the five leading Federal 
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institutions on June 30, 1930, for violation of the national pro- 
hibition act and other national liquor laws was 4,296 out of a 
total of 12,332. The percentage of long-term violators of the 
national prohibition act and other national liquor laws to total 
Federal prisoners confined in the five leading Federal institutions 
on June 30, 1930, was therefore something over one-third. This 
constituted by far the largest class of long-term Federal prisoners 
so confined, the next largest classes being made up of those sen- 
tenced for violation of the Dyer Act (the national motor vehicle 
theft act) and the narcotic acts, the percentage of whom on June 
30, 1930, were, respectively, 13.2 and 22 per cent of the total. 

The figures above set out include only persons serving sentences 
of more than one year, and do not include the very large number 
of individuals confined in county jails and other institutions for 
violation of the national prohibition act under shorter sentences. 

The recital of these figures is sufficient to indicate the gravity 
and difficulty of the problem from the penal housing standpoint 
which the effective enforcement of the national prohibition act 
presents. 

HOME WINE AND CIDER MAKING CRITICIZED 


(Pp. 105-106 commission report, pp. 58-59 reprint) 


(The commission finds that section 29 of the Volstead Act, 
which remits the penalties of the act for making fruit juices and 
cider in the home is an invitation to hypocrisy. Under this pro- 
vision Mr. Woodcock, the prohibition director, reported that there 
were 118,320,300 gallons of 12 per cent wine manufactured 
in 1930, all of which was legal under this provision of the enforce- 
ment act. The commission did mention the fact that wine con- 
centrates are being everywhere sold with Federal aid, but did not 
show the extent of this aid. In a letter dated January 21, 1931, 
Edgar Markham, assistant to the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, stated that a total of $19,187,622.07 had been loaned to 
the California grape growers’ cooperatives to that date, of which 
$2,555,330 was loaned directly to Fruit Industries (Inc.), whose 
principal business is the manufacture and sale of grape concen- 
trates from which 19 or 20 per cent wine and champagne may be 
made in the home. Here is what the commission says:) 

Reference has been made to the anomalous provision of section 
29, title 2, of the national prohibition act as to the manufacture 
of nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in the 
home. If these are not liquor within the act, it is hard to see 
why the provision was needed. If they are, and the provision so ' 
suggests by saying that the penalties for the manufacture of 
“liquor” shall not apply to them, there is a discrimination be- 
tween beer of lower alcoholic content, which certainly is not a 
“fruit juice,” and wine of distinctly higher content. Moreover, 
the failure to fix the meaning of “ nonintoxicating” in this con- 
nection, leaving it a question of fact to be passed on by the jury 
in each case, in effect removes wine making from the field of prac- 
ticable enforcement. Why home wine making should be lawful 
while home brewing of beer and home distilling of spirits are 
not, why home wine making for home use is less reprehensible 
than making the same wine outside the home for home use, and 
why it should be penal to make wine commercially for use in 
homes and not penal to make in huge quantities the material for 
wine making and set up an elaborate selling campaign for dis- 
posing of them is not apparent. If, as has been decided, the 
provision means to sanction home making of wine of greater 
alcoholic content than permitted by section 1, it is so arbitrary, 
so inviting of evasion, and so contrary to the policy announced in 
section 3 that it can only be a source of mischief. 


LAW NULLIFIED WITHOUT STATE COOPERATION, WHICH, ADMITTEDLY IS 
NOT GIVEN 


(P. 106 commission report, p. 59 reprint) 


It is generally admitted and indeed has been demonstrated by 
experience that State cooperation is necessary to effective enforce- 
ment. In States which decline to cooperate and in those which 
give but a perfunctory or lukewarm cooperation, not only does 
local Federal enforcement fail, but those localities become serious 
points for infecting others. As things are at present, there is 
virtual local option, It seems to be admitted by the Government 
and demonstrated by experience that it is substantially imprac- 
ticable for the Federal Government alone to enforce the declared 
policy of the national prohibition act effectively as to home pro- 
duction. Obviously, nullification by failure of State cooperation 
and acquiesced-in nullification in home have serious implications. 
Enforcement of a national law with a clearly announced national 
policy, such as is set forth in section 3 of the national prohibition 
act, can not be pronounced satisfactory when gaps of such extent 
and far-reaching effect are left open. 

LITTLE HOPE OF ERADICATING CORRUPTION 
(Pp. 106-107 commission report, p. 59 reprint) 


As to the prevailing corruption, it has its foundation in the 
profit involved in violations of the national prohibition act. 
Hence it could be put an end to, or at least greatly reduced, by 
eliminating or reducing that profit. Also it could be materially 
reduced by better selection of personnel, both in the Federal en- 
forcing organization and in State police, administrative, and 
prosecu organizations. But it may be queried whether the 


profit in violation of the national prohibition act is likel to be 
eliminated or largely reduced so long as so many people and the 
people in so many localities are willing to pay considerable sums 
to obtain liquor, and so long as the money available for corrup- 
tion is so wholly out of proportion to what is practicable in the 
way of salaries for those concerned with enforcement. 
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As to the state of public opinion, the way toward improvement 
is chiefly through education. 8 since the national pro- 
hibition act the whole emphasis has been upon coercion rather 
than upon education. 


LAW IS NOT ENFORCEABLE AND IS PREJUDICIAL TO RESPECT FOR LAW 
(Pp. 109-110 commission report, p. 61 reprint) 


If, with regard to any law, assuming a vigorous effort at en- 
forcement, the result is found to be that, notwithstanding enor- 
mous number of convictions, there is little deterrent effect and, 
after a decade of experience the volume of violations seems to in- 
crease steadily and the public attitude is increasingly indifferent 
or hostile, the question arises as to whether such a law is, in any 
proper sense, enforceable. * * In view of the policy an- 
nounced in section 3 of the act, any large volume of liquor con- 
tinually in circulation shows a serious falling short of the goal, 
and is highly prejudicial to respect for law. 

(Note.—Prohibition Director Woodcock, in his survey dated Sep- 
tember, 1930, reported that more than 73,000,000 gallons of moon- 
shine whisky and smuggled liquor were in circulation in 1930, which 
is only 8,000,000 gallons short of the 1919 withdrawals; that 118,- 
000,000 gallons of wine were made, which is considerably more 
than twice the largest amount of wine withdrawn before pro- 
hibition, and that 683,000,000 gallons of 3.4 per cent beer were 
made in the homes, which beer contained 766,000 gallons more of 
absolute alcohol than the 2.75 beer made in 1919. Mr. Wood- 
cock’s estimates of the liquor made in the United States and 
smuggled in is much below that of other investigators.) 


IN SPITE OF ELABORATE ENFORCEMENT MACHINERY AND SUSTAINED 
PRESSURE, ENFORCEMENT IS A FAILURE AND CAN NOT BE MADE EFFEC- 
TIVE AGAINST HOSTILE PUBLIC SENTIMENT AND NONCOOPERATION ON 
THE PART OF THE STATES 


(Pp. 140-141 commission report, pp. 79, 80 reprint) 


It may be urged that the bad features of enforcement, or non- 
enforcement, which obtain to-day may be obviated with the lapse 
of time and certain improvements in the machinery of enforce- 
ment, through Improved enforcement personnel, divorce of en- 
forcement from politics, provision of more men, more money, and 
better equipment for the enforcing agencies, and certain amend- 
ments of the statutes and of the administrative regulations. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the primary difficul- 
tles in the way of enforcement lle deeper than these things. The 
statute has been in force for a decade with large majorities in 
Congress pledged to give effect to it and militant organizations 
pushing to that end. There has been more sustained pressure 
to enforce this law than on the whole has been true of any other 
Federal statute, although this pressure in the last four or five 
years has met with increasing resistance as the sentiment against 
prohibition has developed. No other Federal law has had such 
elaborate State and Federal enforcing machinery put behind it. 
That a main source of difficulty is in the attitude of at least a 
very large number of respectable citizens in all communities and 
of a majority of the citizens in most of our large cities and in 
several States is made more clear when the enforcement of the 
national prohibition act is compared with the enforcement of the 
laws as to narcotics. There is an enormous margin of profit in 
breaking the latter. The means of detecting transportation are 
more easily evaded than in the case of liquor. Yet there are no 
difficulties in the case of narcotics beyond those involved in the 
nature of the traffic because the laws against them are supported 
everywhere by a general and determined public sentiment. Hence 
a program of improvement should be directed also toward a more 
favorable public opinion. 

As to the possibilities of a much better personnel, it should be 
noted that improvement has been made of late. But there is a 
difference of opinion as to how far the requisite personnel will 
be possible, as something enduring and continuous, under our 
polity. It is to be wished that a divorce from politics might be 
brought about in large measure as to all enforcement of law. 
But, as a thoroughgoing change in our established methods, it 
must come slowly as to any of the activities of government. The 
methods, so well developed in recent years, which are practicable 
in a private industrial organization are not wholly applicable in 
the management of political affairs of 120,000,000 people. 

More men, more money, and more and better equipment for the 
enforcing agencies would undoubtedly achieve much, but no im- 
provement in machinery will avail without cooperation from the 
States. This State cooperation will ultimately depend upon local 
public opinion. So long as public opinion is adverse or indiffer- 
ent in large cities and in many States, so long as there is no 
practicable means of home manufacture (which may 
easily run into commercial manufacture), and so long as the 
margin of profit remains what it Is, serlous obstacles in the way 
of satisfactory enforcement will continue to be beyond the reach 
of improved organization personnel and equipment and tightened 
statutory and administrative provisions. 


HERE IS THE LOGICAL AND REAL CONCLUSION OF THE COMMISSION 
(Pp. 143, 144 commission report) 
If there is to be revision of the eighteenth amendment, the 
following requirements should be met: 
(1) The revision should be such as to do away with the absolute 
rigidity of the amendment as it stands. It should give scope for 
trying out further plans honestly with some margin for adjust- 


ment to local situations and the settled views of particular com- 
munities. It should admit of different modes or types of prohibi- 
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tion, or control in different localities in case Congress approves. It 
should aim at keeping control in the Nation, and committing 
details and initiative to the States. (2) It should be such as to 
conserve the benefits of the present situation by National and 
State repression of saloons and open drinking places and yet 
permit, where demanded by public opinion, an honest, general or 
local control of manufacture or importation and distribution, con- 
sistent with the minimum demand which otherwise, in very many 
localities at least, will tend to bring about a régime of nullifica- 

tion or defiance of Law. (3) It should allow of attempts by general 
or nationally approved local systems of control to do away with 
the enormous margin of profit which is at the bottom of wide- 
spread corruption and general lawlessness. (4) It should allow 
of allaying the sources of resentment and irritation directly and 
in accord with the spirit of the law instead of impelling to courses 
inconsistent with the spirit if not alsp the letter of the law, and 
inviting disrespect for the legal ordering of society. (5) It should 
allow of adjustment to local public opinion so as to do away with 
the strain on courts and prosecuting machinery involved in the 
attempt to force an extreme measure of universal total abstinence 
in communities where public opinion is strongly opposed thereto, 
while subjecting the means of adjustment to national approval 
and so insuring against the return of the saloon anywhere. (6) It 
should involve a minimum of interference with the existing sys- 
tem and a possibility of retaining it or returning to it as com- 
munities are or become ready for or reconciled to it. 


CONCURRENT ENFORCEMENT IMPOSSIBLE 


It would seem wise to eliminate the provision for concurrent 
State and National jurisdiction over enforcement contained in 
the second section as the amendment stands, This provision has 
not accomplished what was expected of it, and there are no signs 
that it will ever do so. It is anomalous to have two governments 
concurrently enforcing a general prohibition. Action on the part 
of the States can not be compelled. If it comes, it will come 
voluntarily by State enactment and enforcement of State law. 
es States can do this without any basis in the Federal Consti- 

n. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO REPLACE THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


All the commission agree that if the amendment is revised it 
should be made to read substantially as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate or to 
prohibit the manufacture, traffic in, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors within, the importation thereof into, and the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes. 


FINDINGS AND OPINIONS or THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
CoMMISSION 


STATEMENT BY HENRY W. ANDERSON 
Prohibition in law but not in fact 
(P. 156 commission report, pp. 89, 90 reprint) 


The facts stated and discussed in the report of the commission 
can lead only to one conclusion. The eighteenth amendment and 
the national prohibition act have not been and are not being 
observed. They have not been and are not being enforced. We 
have prohibition in law but not in fact. 


Evils of prohibition far-reaching , 


(P. 157 commission report, p. 90 reprint) 


As a result we are confronted by new evils of far-reaching and 
disturbing consequences. We are in grave danger of losing all that 
has been gained through the abolition of the legalized liquor traffic 
and the saloon. The fruitless efforts at enforcement are creating 
public disregard not only for this law but for all laws. Public 
corruption through the purchase of official protection for this 
illegal traffic is widespread and notorious. The courts are cluttered 
with prohibition cases to an extent which seriously affects the 
entire administration of justice. The prisons, State and National, 
are overflowing, but the number of lawbreakers still increases. 
The people are being poisoned with bad and unregulated liquor, to 
the permanent detriment of the public health and the ultimate 
increase of dependency and crime. The illicit producer, the boot- 
2 and the speak-easy are reaping a rich harvest of profits and 

becoming daily more securely intrenched. The enormous reve- 
ci (estimated at from two to three billion dollars per annum) 
placed in the hands of the lawless and criminal elements of 
society through this illegal traffic are not only enabling them to 
carry on this business in defiance of the Government but to organ- 
ize and develop other lines of criminal activity to an extent which 
threatens social and economic security. The country is growing 
restive under these conditions. The situation demands some 
definite and constructive relief. 

The liquor question is obscuring thought, dominating public 
discussion, and excluding from consideration other matters of 
vital concern to an extent far beyond its actual importance in our 
social and economic life. It must be solved or the social and 
political interests of cur country may be seriously compromised. 

We should profit by the lessons of our own history. America 
was the only nation of the civilized world which had to invoke the 
horrors of civil war to rid itself of the blight of human slavery. 
We allowed emotion and prejudice to obscure thought, and tam- 
pered with the situation by evasion and compromise, with tragic 
results. We are doing the same to-day. The whole world, includ- 
ing America, after years of suffering, is in a condition of social 
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unrest and economic depression. Confidence in the integrity and 
capacity of government is shaken. It is no time for tampering 
with this problem. A definite solution is demanded. 
Public opinion opposed to the law 
(P. 160 commission report, p. 91 reprint) 

No law can be enforced unless it has the general support of the 
normally law-abiding elements of the community. 

(Norx. Compare Commissioner Anderson's sentiment with that 
of Lincoln uttered before the Civil War:) P 

“No law is stronger than is the sentiment in the community 
where it is to be enforced.” 


. . = . $s . * 
Can not be enforced at all 


In view of the statement of every Federal Director or Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, confirmed by the unanimous finding of this 
commission, that the national prohibition act can not be enforced 
without the cooperation of the States, this situation seems to 
require only a simple syllogism to demonstrate that this law can 
not be enforced at all. 

Violent sectionalism affects entire national life 
(P. 165 commission report, pp. 93, 94 reprint) 

These conditions are clearly reflected in the attitude of indi- 
viduals and communities toward the observance and enforcement 
of the prohibition laws. Those who had been accustomed to use 
alcoholic beverages—who saw no harm in their moderate use and 
no reason why they should be denied this pri ught other 
sources of supply in disregard of the law. Public irritation and re- 
sentment developed. There was a revival of sectionalism due to 
the feeling in urban and industrial communities that the law was 
an effort on the part of the agricultural sections to force their 
social ideals upon other sections to which those ideals were not 
adapted. On the other hand, there was, on the part of those com- 
munities which favored the law, resentment against those which 
resisted its enforcement. These things are not only prejudicial to 
the observance and enforcement of the prohibition law; they go 
much further, and affect adversely the normal operations of our 
entire national life. 

Take the profit out of lawlessness 
(P. 168 commission report, p. 95 reprint) 

With the illegal liquor traffic the prime resource lies in the 

profits of the business. Remove this and the business will end. 
* * 


. * * * * 


So long as human nature remains unchanged and lawlessness is 
profitable it will persist. Make lawlessness unprofitable by hold- 
ing it in check as far as practicable and by using the forces of 
social and economic law against it, instead of trying to enforce 
direct control in violation of those principles, and the result will 
be successful. 


” * 5 * * — ew 


Upon consideration of the facts presented in the report of the 
commission, and the causes herein discussed, I am compelled to 
find that the eighteenth amendment and the national prohibition 
act are not observed, and can not be enforced. 


COMMISSIONER ANDERSON’S LIQUOR-CONTROL PLAN 


(Unreservedly indorsed and recommended by Commissioners 
Loesch, Mackintosh, and Pound, and conditionally indorsed by 
Commissioners Kenyon and McCormick if further trial of prohibi- 
tion proves unsuccessful.) 

(Pp. 177-195 commission report, pp. 99-109 reprint) 
Proposed plan of liquor control 
Any plan for the control of the liquor traffic must meet three 
fundamental requirements: (1) It must be based upon sound 
social, political, and economic principles; (2) it must be adequate 
in scope and structure to meet every element of the problem; 
and (3) it must be practical in operation. 


1. The principles and requirements of the plan 


The essential principles and requirements to which any plan 
of liquor control must conform may be briefly stated. 

(a) It must preserve the benefits which have been gained 
through the abolition of the legalized liquor traffic and the 
saloon conducted solely for private profit. 

(b) It must provide for the effective control and regulation of 
individual conduct with respect to the use of alcoholic liquors to 
the extent that such conduct is antisocial or injurious to others; 
but it must respect and protect freedom of individual action when 
that is not antisocial or injurious to the community. This will 
remove public irritation and resentment the law, and will 
insure that support from the normally law-abiding elements of the 
community which is essential to its observance and effective 
enforcement. 

(c) It must be sufficiently flexible to admit of ready adaptation to 
changing conditions and methods of evasion. It must restore the 
traditional balance between the functions of the Federal and State 
Governments, defining the duties of each with sufficient clearness 
to prevent overlapping, and leaving sufficient elasticity to permit 
of mutual adjustment. It must give to the Federal Government 


adequate power to insure uniformity of control as to those 

of the problem which are of general concern or proper Federal 
cognizance. It must leave to the States the maximum of discre- 
tion consistent therewith, both as to the policy to be adopted in 
dealing with the problem, and as to methods of local control, to 
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the end that it may be adapted to the public sentiment of the 
people and to local conditions within the States. This would 
permit of the ready adjustment of the plan to the varied social, 
racial, and institutional conditions existing throughout the United 
States and within the several States, 

(d) It must conform to the requirements of sound economic 
principles, and recognize the irresistible power of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. It must take the profit out of every phase of the 
illegal traffic, and employ the force of economic law to defeat that 
traffic, instead of attempting to oppose the principles, permitting 
them to operate in favor of the lawbreaker. We have seen that 
the failure to conform to this requirement has operated to defeat 
3 for the regulation or control of the liquor traffic in 
America. 

(e) Finally, the profits of the liquor traffic should be used for 
the destruction of that traffic and the prevention of crime. To 
the extent that the demand for alcoholic beverages can not be 
prevented it must be tolerated, but the supply should be re- 
stricted to the full extent that this can be done without opening 
the way for the profitable operations of the illegal traffic. To 
this end the demand, in so far as it can not be prevented, should 
be supplied by privately owned and operated agencies created for 
this purpose under strict Government regulation. They should 
be required to supply wholesome products at prices and under 
conditions to be fixed by Federal and State commissions. By 
thus a better product at lower prices it would at once 
become impossible for the illicit traffic to continue. The profits 
in excess of a return, fixed by law, on the capital invested 
should go into the treasury of the Federal or State government, 
as the case might be. After pa; all expenses of the govern- 
ments in connection therewith, the remainder of such profits 
should be segregated into special funds, Federal or State, to be 
appropriated by Congress and the respective State legislatures 
in their discretion for education, public health, the improvement 
of housing conditions, and other social p of similar nature. 
In this way, instead of having the proceeds of this traffic go to 
finance lawless and criminal activities as at present, they would 
be used to eliminate the grounds of crime and ulti- 
mately to remove those conditions which are most potential in 
inducing the excessive use of intoxicating beverages. 


2. The scope and structure of the plan 
I 


It is proposed that as soon as practicable, by appropriate action 
of Congress and of the States, the eighteenth amendment be 
modified or revised, as recommended by the commission, to read 
as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to regulate or to prohibit the 
manufacture, traffic in, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes.” 

This modification would bring the amendment into conformity 
with the traditional principles of our system of government. By 
conferring power upon Congress it would give to the amendment 
the flexibility. The power to prohibit should be given 
to the end that if the proposed modification is adopted the 
national prohibition act would continue in force thereunder 
until Congress enacted some other plan, thus avoiding any break 
in the system of control and preventing the restoration of the 
saloon anywhere in the United States. Under the proposed 
amendment as modified Congress would have full power (1) to 
continue the present system of absolute national prohibition, or 
(2) to remit the matter in whole or in part to the States, or (3) 
to adopt any system of effective control. Since greater flexibility 
is one of the outstanding needs of the present system, this modi- 
fication should be made even if the policy of absolute national 
prohibition is to be continued. 


I 


That Congress should then create a bipartisan national com- 
mission on liquor control, which should have full power under 
such laws as Congress might enact to regulate and control the 
manufacture, importation, exportation, transportation in inter- 
state commerce, and also the sale, as and to the extent hereinafter 
stated, of intoxicating liquors of more than one-half of 1 per cent 
alcoholic content, for beverage purposes; and to exercise similar 
regulation and control over alcoholic liquors for other purposes, 
and of industrial alcohol, to the full extent necessary to render 
the system of control of such liquors for beverage purposes effec- 
tive. The powers of the commission as to the regulation and 
control of the traffic indicated and of the agencies created for 
the purposes thereof should be fully as complete as those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over railroads and should in 
every respect be adequate for the purposes of the plan. 

m 


That Congress should create a national corporation for the pur- 
poses of the plan, all of the stock of which should be privately 
owned, or in its discretion a number of such corporations, such as 
one for each judicial circuit, with the powers and duties generally 
stated below. Since one corporation, with branches throughout 
the country, would simplify operation and regulation, the plan 
will be stated on that basis. This corporation should have the 
usunl powers of a commercial corporation to the extent necessary 
for the purposes of the plan except as herein limited. It should 
be vested with the exclusive right and power (to be exercised 
under the control and regulations of the national commission) of 
manufacture, importation, exportation, and transportation in 
interstate commerce, and of sale as and to the extent hereafter 
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stated, of all alcoholic liquors for beverage, as well as for medicinal 
and sacramental purposes in, within, or from the territory of the 
United States or subject to the jurisdiction thereof. The charter 
of the corporation should contain appropriate provisions for 
amendment or repeal by Congress; for the issue and redemption of 
its securities; limiting the return upon its capital; and providing 
for its operation and management, all of which should be subject 
to the control of the commission. 

The financial plan of the corporation, to be fixed in its charter 
and in operation subject to the control of the commission, should 
provide for an issue of stock of only one class to be sold at par, 
to be entitled to cumulative dividends limited to such rate upon 
the actual capital invested as might be determined by Congress, 
or with its authority by the commission. A rate of not less than 
6 per cent nor more than 7 per cent is suggested. The corpora- 
tion should be permitted to retain from its earnings not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent per annum on its invested capital as a reserve 

contingencies and as an amortization fund for the retire- 
ment of its capital should Congress desire to change the plan of 
control, or for any other reason. This fund should be held, used, 
and invested under orders of the commission. All earnings in 
excess of the permitted return and amortization fund should be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States to be held as a special 
fund to be disposed of by Congress as hereinafter provided. 

In the event of the liquidation of the corporation for any cause, 
it should be done under the direction of the commission. After 
payment of its obligations and the par value of its stock with any 
accumulated dividends thereon, the remainder of its assets, includ- 
ing any balance of the reserve or amortization fund, should be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to be held as a part of the 
special fund. 

Iv 


It should be required by law that alcoholic liquors for beverage, 
medicinal, or sacramental p of over one-half of 1 per cent 
alcoholic content by volume (not including industrial alcohol) 
might be manufactured, imported, exported, transported in inter- 
state commerce, or sold as and to the extent thereafter stated 
solely by the national corporation or its branches approved by and 
operating under such bonds as to their employees as might be 
prescribed by the commission. The commission should have power 
to prescribe the alcoholic content of the various kinds and grades 
of liquors. 

All alcoholic liquors so acquired or produced should be promptly 
placed in bonded warehouses of the corporation, which should be 
located at convenient points throughout the country approved by 
the commission. Before shipment every container thereof should 
bear a label of the corporation showing the kind, amount, and 
alcoholic content of the liquor contained therein, certified by the 
corporation. The corporation should only be allowed to make 
sales and shipment of such liquors in any State to a corporate 
agency created by such State, similar in general character to the 
national corporation, for the purpose of the purchase and distribu- 
tion and local sale of such liquors within the State if and to the 
extent permitted by the laws thereof. If the State, at its option, 
elected not to adopt the system, it could establish or continue pro- 
hibition, in which event it would have to enforce its own laws 
within the State, but the Federal law would not permit sales or 
shipments into that State by the national corporation except 
through the State in bond. Every aspect of the operations outlined 
would be subject to the control and regulation of the commission, 
and appropriate penalties would be prescribed for violations of the 
law or of such regulations, 


v 


The price at which the various liquors should be sold by the 
national corporation should be fixed or approved by the commis- 
sion after hearing in proper cases, and should be posted at appro- 
priate places. The prices should be based primarily upon and 
scaled upward on the basis of alcoholic content—the lower prices 
on low alcoholic content liquors, such as light wine and beer, and 
the highest prices practicable on high alcoholic content liquors, 
such as whiskies and brandies, The prices should be such as on the 
one hand to limit the use and, on the other hand, not high enough 
to permit the illegal traffic in or sale of such liquors. The price 
should be adequate to provide for the operating requirements of 
the national corporation on the basis of accounting and expense, 
to be approved by the commission; for a small ad valorem tax 
which might be imposed by the Government to provide for its 
expenses in connection with the system; for the permitted return 
upon the invested capital of the corporation; and for the reserve or 
amortization fund. The entire re revenue would go into 
the special fund in the Treasury of the United States to be dis- 
posed of by Congress. The price should be as nearly uniform as 
possible throughout the country. 


VI 


The national corporation should sell and transport only to State 
agencies created for the purposes of local distribution and sale 
within the State. This would be entirely optional with the State. 
If any State desired to establish or continue prohibition it could 
do so. In that event it would have to enforce its own law within 
the State, but would be protected by the Federal Government from 
any supply from outside. If a State elected to go into the national 
system it would create a State commission and a State corpora- 
tion similar in character and structure to the national agencies 
discussed, with similar powers and functions within the State. The 
State agencies would have to conform in general outline to a plan 
prescribed by the national commission in ofder to insure uniform- 
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ity throughout the country as to matters of general consequence, 
but as to local questions they would be subject entirely to State 
control and could easily be adapted to the varied social and eco- 
nomic,conditions within the State. Matters of price, return, and 
other financial and operating details within the State would be 
controlled by the State commission along the same lines as al- 
ready discussed, and the surplus revenues from operations within 
the State would go into the State treasury as a special fund to be 
disposed of by the legislature of the State. The State agency 
would purchase from the nearest branch of the national corpora- 
tion, and shipments would be made in bottles or containers under 
the seal of that corporation to such branch of the State agency as 
might be directed. The State agency would, with the approval of 
the State commission, establish branches and local sales agencies 
at convenient points, The State could permit local option as to 
the establishment of a sales agency in any given community. 
These agencies should be in buildings where no other commercial 
activity is carried on, should be open only at certain hours of the 
day, on such business days as might be prescribed by State law 
or regulation. The sales employees should be required to give 
surety bonds to insure good character and protect against abuses. 
Sales should be permitted only in original packages or units under 
seal of the national corporation and not opened within a limited 
distance of the agency. Other necessary regulations would be 
prescribed by the State commission as to local operations. 

Sales should be limited to persons holding license books, which 
should be issued by the State agency nearest the fixed abode or 
voting place of thé holder under regulations of the commission. 
The holder should be required to sign an agreement in this book 
to account for the purchases made thereunder at any time on re- 
quest and to the satisfaction of the State corporation or State 
commission. This book should be good for purchase at any State 
agency in the United States, subject to regulations of the Na- 
tional and State commissions. All purchases should be entered 
in this book and the entry signed by the employee the 
sale. The amount of wine and beer below an alcoholic content to 
be fixed from time to time by the appropriate commission might 
or might not be limited, but the amount of high alcoholic 
liquors should be limited to a reasonable quantity in any month, 
having regard to the proper use by the purchaser with a view to 
limiting the use and preventing purchases for illegitimate pur- 
poses. The requirement for accounting for purchases would fur- 
ther protect this situation. Special permits could be issued under 
regulations upon showing of special requirements, and provision 
could be made for limited special books for foreign visitors and 
transients. Upon conviction for violation of the law, for drunken- 
ness or other cause provided by law, the book could be canceled for 
such time as might be prescribed. All State and National regu- 
lations should seek to restrict sales and use as far as may be done, 
without leaving a possible demand which could be supplied at a 
profit by bootleggers. The essential purpose must be to drive 
the illicit producer and trader out of business and keep them out 
by directing against them the force of the law of supply and de- 
mand, and fixing prices with which they can not possibly com- 
plete. Within these limits the regulations should operate to reduce 
the demand. No advertisement of alcoholic liquors or solicitations 
of purchasers should be permitted. 


vir 


The excess revenues from the operations of the National cor- 
poration would go into the Federal Treasury, and those from the 
operations of the State corporation and its branches would go 
into the State treasury. These revenues, which now go entirely 
to the lawless and criminal classes, would undoubtedly be very 
large. They would be subject to disposition by Congress and the 
State legislatures respectively. They should be set aside as spe- 
cial funds in the respective treasuries, and used for educational 
purposes, especially as to the evils resulting from the use of 
alcoholic beverages and for the eradication and prevention of those 
conditions which cause excessive drinking, or which tend to create 
a demand for intoxicating beverages. 

To this end it is pro that the revenues derived by the 
Federal Government from the plan, including the excess earnings 
of the national corporation, should be set aside in the Treasury 
as a special fund from which the expenses of the Government, 
including those of the national commission incurred in connec- 
tion with the system, should first be paid. The commission 
should be required to collect accurate facts and statistics as to 
the operation and social and economic results of the system in 
the United States and of systems of liquor control in all foreign 
countries and the effects of such systems, and of the use of in- 
toxicating liquors upon individual, social, and economic life; to 
publish the same in bulletins for distribution without cost to 
colleges, schools, libraries, and other educational agencies, and to 
individuals. These publications should be in popular terms but 
should be scientific and factual, similar to those now issued by 
the scientific agencies of the Government. The cost thereof, in- 
cluding distribution, should be paid out of this fund. 

Such proportion of the remainder of the fund as Congress 
might determine should be distributed among the several States 
upon an equitable basis and should be used by them as stated 
below. The remainder of the fund should be appropriated by 
Congress to be used by the proper Federal agencies for scientific 
investigations of social and economic conditions related to crime 
and dependency at their source to the extent that these matters 
are within the proper cognizance of the Federal Government. 

The larger proportion of the national fund could be apportioned 
to the States since matters of social regulation and improvement 
are properly within their jurisdiction. After paying the expenses 
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of the State commission and other regulation expenses, the State 
could use the surplus revenues derived from the excess earnings 
of the State corporation (if created), together with its proportion 
of the national fund, for education, public health (inojuding 
medical services for the poorer rural districts), the improvement 
ef housing conditions and elimination of slums, urban and rural, 
the prevention and abatement of delinquency, the care of the 
poor, the improvement of economic security, and other similar 
social activities which tend to eliminate the sources of crime 
and delinquency and to remove those conditions of social and 
economic hardships and stress by which the demand for alcoholic 
stimulants is largely induced. 


3. The practical operation of the plan 


Every principle and feature of this plan, except as to the 
specific use of excess profits, is now in operation either in the 
present system of Government regulation of railroads, or in the 
Federal reserve bank system, or in both. The principle and prac- 
tice of private ownership and operation under Government regu- 
lation are too well established to require discussion. Even as to 
the use of the excess profits (which is only a suggestion and not 
an essential part of the structure of the plan) the same prin- 


trol for the development of the 
profits of the Federal reserve banks, in excess of the limited return 
on capital and a permitted reserve, go into thé Federal Treasury. 

Any statement of a plan of this character covering so large a field 
may seem complicated. In operation it would be simple. All 
liquor imported or produced would be the property of the national 
corporation, and would be put into bonded warehouses at con- 
venient points under strict government regulation and control. 
Accurate accounts thereof would be kept as prescribed by the 
commission. It could be sold and only to State agen- 
cies under seal of the national corporation and proper regulations. 
There would be no leakage in this process because (1) the essential 
employees of the corporation would be bonded, (2) the product 
would have to be accounted for to the commission, and (3) there 
would be no demand for or profit in illegal liquor so long as a rea- 
sonable supply could be obtained legally. Smuggling and illicit 
production would end since no one would buy bootleg liquor of 
doubtful quality at high prices when good liquor could be obtained 
at fair prices. The profit in the illegal traffic would be eliminated. 

When. the li reaches the State agency it could be sold only 
under National and State regulations. Sales could be made only 
to holders of permit books. These books would be issued under 
regulations of the State commission, with safeguards against trans- 
fer or im use, and would be subject to cancellation for any 
violation of the laws or regulations.. The amount which any holder 
could purchase, certainly of high alcoholic content liquors, would 
be limited as far as it might be possible to do so without opening 
a demand for an illegal supply. The holder would be required to 
sign an agreement to account for all purchases on request. The 
amount purchased would be entered in the book and the entry 
signed by a bonded employee of the corporation. The liquor so 
purchased would be in the original package or container of the 
national corporation, bearing its seal and showing the alcoholic 
content. The prices to the purchaser would be fixed from time to 
time by the State commission to meet existing local conditions, 
subject to adjustment by the national commission for the purpose 
of general uniformity as in the case of intrastate rates of railroads. 

If a State elected to continue prohibition, it could do so. It 
would enforce its own laws within the State. Full protection 
would be provided against shipments from without the State. 
There would be only two possible sources of supply of legal 
liquor. The Federal law would prohibit shipments of liquor by 
the national corporation into such State. This source would be 
completely controlled. Purchases of liquors under the plan in an 
adjoining State would also be effectively controlled. No liquor 
could be obtained except on permit books issued as above stated. 
The amount of the purchase would thus be limited to personal 
requirements, and the purchaser would have to account for the 
same on request of the State agency. It would be impossible to 
secure liquor for illegal shipment or sale. 

legal production in an adjoining State would be prevented by 
economic law as well as by Federal and State statutes. The 
illegal producer could not manufacture and sell bootleg liquor 
in competition with good liquor supplied by the State agency at 
lower prices than he could meet. Deprived of a local market, he 
certainly could not manufacture for the purpose of shipment into 
another State having prohibition, in violation of the laws of both 
States and of the Federal law. The door would thus be effec- 
82 closed against every source of supply from without the 

tate. 

An analysis of this plan of control both as to structure and 
operation shows that it meets every aspect of the present prob- 
lem; that it is in conformity with the principles and require- 
ments outlined above. It is predicted upon our own successful 
experience in dealing with problems involving similar principles 
of private ownership and operation with adequate government 
regulation. It fully preserves the benefits gained through the 
abolition of the legalized traffic and the saloon. It is flexible and 
may readily be adapted to varying local conditions as well as to 
new situations or new efforts at evasion which may arise. It is 
in conformity with our political system, contemplates effective 
action of both State and Federal Governments in their appro- 
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priate jurisdictions, and the adjustment of these activities to 
each other with a maximum of discretion to the States consistent 
with effective liquor control. 

It also conforms to essential economic principles and brings 
the force of these principles into play against the smuggler, 
illicit producer, and bootlegger, instead of permitting them to 
operate as at t against the Government and in favor of 
the criminal class. To the extent that there is an unavoidable 
and existing demand for alcoholic beverages, it meets that demand 
by legal but controlled supply of wholesale products, instead of 
having it supplied with us or deleterious stuff through 
illegal channels. It takes from the lawless and criminal classes 
the enormous profits of the present illegal traffic, by which public 
service is being corrupted, and crime deyeloped and organized, 
and applies these resources to educating the people as to the evils 
resulting from the use of alcoholic liquors, the elimination of the 
chief sources of crime, and the relief of the social and economic 
stress which tends to produce the desire and demand for alcoholic 
stimulants. It tends through effective control and the operation 
of natural laws to progressively reduce the demand and ulti- 
mately to eliminate this evil from our social and economic life. 
It should result in an effective solution of the present problem, 


CONCLUSION 


The problems of American life may best be solved through the 
study of our own experience in the successful application of 
sound principles, under our system of dual governments, to our 

social and economic conditions. 

A study of the conditions in or experience of other countries is 
helpful only to the extent that it illustrates the operation of prin- 
ciples which underlie and are common to all social and economic 

tion. 

It was with this thought in mind that the plan for the regula- 
tion and control of the liquor traffic herein presented was de- 
veloped. When it became evident as a result of the present 
investigation and study that the existing system of national pro- 
hibition was not being observed or enforced, that owing to social 
and economic conditions in the United States and to the operation 
of fundamental social and economic laws it could not be enforced, 
a study was first made of our own experience in applying the 
principles involved in this problem to other phases of our national 
organization and the results of that experience. It was found 
that in the familiar system of joint State and Federal regulation 
of railroads, extending over a period of 40 years, every principle 
involved in the present problem of liquor control had been suc- 
cessfully applied to conditions different as to the facts but similar 
as to the essentials. The same was found to be true in less 
degree with the Federal reserve bank system. These two agencies 
present a body of experience in the successful application of 
fundamental social and economic laws to the varied and compli- 
cated human conditions not to be found elsewhere. The present 
plan was then formulated, based upon those principles and that 
experience. 

A study was then made of foreign systems of liquor control. 
Some of the countries were visited, interviews held with govern- 
ment officials and citizens of every class, and checked by personal 
investigations of the operations of the several systems. The 
system which has been in force in Sweden for more than 10 years, 
which is similar as to many principles but different as to many 
details from the plan herein proposed, is by far the most suc- 
cessful of any existing system of liquor control. These studies 
abroad entirely confirmed the view that the plan proposed is 
sound in principle and practical in operation; that it is adapted to 
our system of government and to social and economic conditions 
in America; that if adopted it should remove this vexing problem 
from our political life and result in its constructive solution. 

We must not lose what has been gained by the abolition of 
the saloon. We can neither ignore the appalling conditions which 
this commission has found to exist and to be steadily growing 
worse, nor submit to their continuance. The time has arrived 
when in the interest of our country we should lay aside theorles 
and emotions, free our minds from the blinding influence of 
prejudice, and meet the problem as it exists. Forgetting those 
things which are behind, we must bring into action against exist- 
ing evils the great reserve of American common sense, guided by 
practical and successful experience. By this means we shall ad- 
vance the cause of temperance and achieve an effective solution 
of the liquor problem. 

As appears from their separate statements filed with the report, 
this plan is recommended for consideration by Commissioners 
Kenyon, Loesch, Mackintosh, McCormick, and Pound. The in- 
dorsements of Commissioners Kenyon and McCormick are subject 
to the condition stated in their memoranda to the effect that they 
favor a further trial of the present law before definitely recom- 
mending the adoption of a substitute. 

Henry W. ANDERSON. 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER NEWTON D. BAKER 

In my opinion the eighteenth amendment should be repealed 
and the whole question of policy and enforcement with regard to 
intoxicating liquors remitted to the States. 

If, for practical reasons, immediate repeal be thought unattain- 
able, a submission of the amendment suggested in the report of 
the commission would test the present sentiment of the country 
and, if the amendment were adopted, would accomplish the double 
result of removing an arbitrary and inflexible police regulation 
from the Constitution, where it seems to me it should never have 
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been put, and of giving the power to adapt Federal 
legislation on the subject, from time to time, to the realities of the 
situation as they may. develop. 

* Ld > 


In my opinion the problem is insoluble so long as it is permitted 
to require a nation-wide Federal enforcement of a police regula- 
tion, at variance with the settled habits and beliefs of so large a 
part of our people. 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER ADA L. COMSTOCK 


The material which has been brought before the commission has 
convinced me that adequate enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the national prohibition act is impossible without the 
support of a much larger proportion of our population than it now 
commands. Moreover, the conditions which exist to-day in respect 
to enforcement and which, in my opinion, can be modified only 
slightly by improvements in administration, tend to undermine not 
only respect for law but more fundamental conceptions of per- 
sonal integrity and decency. For these reasons I am one of the 
members of the commission who favor an immediate attempt at 
change. As I still hope that Federal regulation of the liquor traffic 
may prove more effective than that of the States, I favor revision 
of the amendment rather than its repeal. 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER WILLIAM I. GRUBB 


I agree with the conclusion of the report that enforcement and 
observance of the law have never been and are not now adequate 
or satisfactory, and do not warrant its continuance, unless a 
change is probable within a reasonable time. I agree also in the 
finding of the report that there has been an improvement in the 
efficiency and character of enforcement methods, since the en- 
forcement unit was placed under civil service, and since the 
transfer of the unit to the Department of Justice. Improvement 
in the machinery alone will not accomplish satisfactory enforce- 
ment. It will require also a favorable change in the attitude of 
the public toward the law. Voluntary observance of a law of 
this nature is essential. So long as the majority of the people do 
not observe it, the law is powerless to enforce it. I believe that 
the use of only clean and efficient methods of enforcement, to- 
gether with adequate appropriations to accomplish efficiency, may 
change the present hostile attitude of the public to one of volun- 
tary observance and approval, that will within a reasonable time 
for such an end, bring about a proper enforcement of prohibition. 
So long as improvement continues, the experiment can not be 
considered completed, and should not be abandoned. If, and 
when, improvement ceases or when it is demonstrated that the 
improvement, though continuing, will not result in a changed 
public opinion, favorable to the law, so that enforcement can be 
made reasonably effective, the experiment should be abandoned. 
The time required for the completion of the experiment can not 
be determined in advance, but will work itself out during the 
progress of the trial. The result of a further trial is a matter of 
prophecy, not of fact, as to which there can now be no certain 
ascertainment. In view of the present improvement, and the 
possibility of its resulting in successful observance and enforce- 
ment of the law in the future, I think the experiment should be 
accorded a further trial. 


FROM THE STATEMENT OF JUDGE WILLIAM s. KENYON, OF THE UNITED 
STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


(For many years Judge Kenyon has been rated as one of the 
most able and distinguished prohibitionists in the United States. 
When a Member of the United States Senate he was coauthor of 
the Webb-Kenyon Act. forbidding the shipment of liquor in inter- 
state traffic from wet States into dry States.) 


„ * . * 


Enormous profits finance astounding corruption 
(Pp. 209, 211 commission report, pp. 119-120 reprint) 


The profits in the unlawful making and vending of intoxicating 
liquors have been so enormous that the funds to invest in pro- 
tection have been large, and the temptation to many men in the 
service on small salaries has been difficult to withstand. Evidence 
before us by those accurately acquainted with the workings of 
prohibition in the great cities, shows that in many of them the 
supposed enforcement of prohibition has been reeking with cor- 
ruption, and has been a complete fiasco. The grand-jury investi- 
gation at Philadelphia in 1928 disclosed that some of the police 
force were depositing more in the banks than their salaries 
amounted to. Bootleggers’ accounts running up to $11,000,000 
were deposited in a certain bank, and the officers of the bank 
testified they did not know any of the parties so depositing. Wit- 
nesses have presented to us evidence showing that breweries have 
been operated in the heart of a great city with the knowledge of 
prohibition agents, in some of which as much as $200,000 was 
invested in the plant. In one large city three breweries were 
openly operated, and at least up to April 1, 1930, were making 
real beer and delivering it around the city. Everyone in the 
vicinity except the prohibition agents seemed to know of the 
breweries. Truck loads of liquors have been t under 
the protection of police. In one State prohibition agents, sent to 
a great university to look into the situation at a “ home-coming,” 
were found drinking with some of the students in a hotel room. 
In many of the cities there has developed under prohibition an 
entirely new underworld, due to the large amounts of money in- 
volved in the bootlegging business. The gangster and his crew 
have taken an important part in politics, and in connection with 
politicians and under their protection control the liquor business 
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in many of the cities. In one of them gangs have entered into 
agreements dividing the city for plunder, and providing that the 
beer privilege shall belong in certain parts of the city to certain 
particular gangs, and criminal syndicates take care through politics 
of those who buy from the gangs. 

There are thousands of speak-easies operating in the large 
cities—the number is appalling. Speak-easies can not operate 
openly unless protected from prosecution. One who can operate 
a speak-easy in a block where policemen are constantly passing is 
enabled to do so only because of one thing, and that is protective 
graft. In some cities there is complete protection by ward poli- 
ticians who must have back of them the influential political bosses. 
The speak-easies could not run a day if the authorities would 
act. The combination of liquor and politics has been almost fatal 
to law enforcement, but surely the Government is not powerless 
to strike, and strike hard at such a situation. Surely enough 
honest men can be found to act as prohibition agents and as 
police. If not, there is no use in any further efforts to enforce 
these laws or any other laws. 

I have referred to only a part of the evidence before us showing 
the mess of corruption. It is difficult, in view of the secret policy 
of the commission, to prepare any report doing justice to the sub- 
ject that may not do injustice to the many able and honest men 
in the service. Some of the evidence is so startling that it is 
difficult to believe it. Of course, there was corruption prior to 
prohibition. The saloon was the center of political activity, but 
I think the corruption was not so widespread and flagrant as it 
now is. The amounts involved were not so large. Corruption had 
not become such an established art, and racke was un- 
known. It has now developed to a high degree of efficiency. 
Nothing but a congressional investigation could give to the public 
the whole story. 

This situation has developed a type of politician-lawyer un- 
known to the Federal courts in earlier days, who sells his supposed 
influence with the district attorney's office and acquires the boot- 
legger's legal business in many instances by virtue of his political 
connections and influence. 

What alienated public sentiment 
(Pp. 212, 213 commission report, pp. 120, 121 reprint) 

No law can be enforced without reasonable public sentiment 
behind it. Public sentiment against the prohibition law has been 
stimulated by irritating methods of enforcement, such as the 
abuse of the search and seizure process, invasion of homes and 
violation of the fourt: amendment to the Constitution, entrap- 
ment of witnesses, killings by prohibition agents, poisonous de- 
naturants resulting in sickness and sometimes blindness and 
death, United States attorneys defending in the Federal courts 
prohibition agents charged with homicides, the padlocking of 
small places and the lack of any real attempt to padlock clubs 
or prominent hotels where the law is notoriously violated, the 
arrest of small offenders and comparatively few cases brought 
against the larger ones. The limitation of the amount of liquor 
that physicians may prescribe for medicinal purposes, restraint in 
the use of alcohol for scientific purposes, the fruit-juice proviso 
of the national prohibition act (sec. 29, Title II), which practically 
permits the making of wines in the homes, when there is no simi- 
lar provision as to the making of beer, have contributed to the 
dissatisfaction. 


Invasion of homes should be stopped 
(P. 214 commission report, pp. 121-122 reprint) 


The present book of instructions to agents issued by the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau stresses the idea that enforcement must be by lawful 
methods. Government lawlessness in law enforcement is an ab- 
horrent proposition. The fourth and fifth amendments to the 
Constitution safeguarding the rights of citizens are fully as im- 
portant as the eighteenth amendment. “Let the homes alone,” 
should be the policy of enforcing officials, unless there is a clear 
showing that the home is being used as a place for the sale of 
liquors or the manufacture for sale. (Such is apparently the pres- 
ent policy of the new administrator.) The doctrine that a man's 
home is his castle still applies so long as it is used as a bona-fide 
home. Nothing can tend to create public sentiment against these 
laws more than invasion of the home. 

The use of poisonous denaturants in alcohol can not be justified. 
Death or blindness is too heavy a punishment to administer to 
one who may indulge in a drink of liquor. 

. 


* . Di . 
Enormous number of stills 
(P. 218 commission report, p. 123 reprint) 


The Prohibition Bureau makes reports as to the seizure of stills, 
illicit distilleries, and paraphernalia used in the manufacture of 
whisky. These show an enormous increase in the number 
of stills seized by agents of the bureau since 1920, in which year 
there were approximately 32,000 stills seized. In 1928 there were 
about 261,000. These stills are sold by mail-order houses and de- 
partment stores in sections and easily set up. Gen. Lincoln C. 
Andrews, formerly Prohibition Administrator, before the Senate 
committee investigating this subject in 1926, testified that the de- 
partment in 12 months had seized 172,600 stills and had not cap- 
tured, he thought, more than 1 in 10. That testimony would 
indicate a tremendous number of stills. The evidence before us 
tends to show a great increase in the number of stills and a uni- 
versality of operating extending all over the country. The amount 
of moonshine liquor in this country per year can not be estimated 
within reasonable bounds. 
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Pourteenth and fifteenth amendments nullified 
(Pp. 236, 237 commission report, p. 133 reprint) 

The calm judgment of the American people must face the situa- 
tion as it now exists. It is probable that the eighteenth amend- 
ment can not be re. . The other alternatives are enforcement, 
modification, or nullification. Nullification is an odious word in 
this Republic and yet the fifteenth and parts of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution have been nullified and such nul- 
lification accepted by the people. The situation now as to use of 
wine concentrates, which seems to be backed by governmental 
appropriations, amounts to a nullification in part of the eighteenth 
amendment. That the eighteenth amendment is now nullified in 
many of the large cities of the country can not be denied by any- 
one to face the facts, and this very nullification is pro- 
ducing public sentiment against the prohibition laws and affecting 
the judgment of those who earnestly believe that it is a dangerous 
proposition for a country to permit its laws to be nullified. 


Prohibition a dead letter in cities 
(Pp. 237-238 commission report, pp. 133-134 reprint) 
* . . » * . . 


It is idle under our form of government to talk of enforcing 
these laws by the military and naval forces. In cities in 
the States which have no enforcement laws the national prohibi- 
tion laws are bound to become more or less of a dead letter, unless 
public sentiment therein changes. The Government can go ahead 
and prosecute some of the larger cases, but every little violation 
can not be taken care of by the Federal Government at least 
without creating a system of courts and police that would be 


staggering. 

I do not like to admit that the Federal Government can not 
enforce its laws without the help of the States, but I am satisfied 
it can not enforce completely the prohibition laws without such 
aid. Certainly it can not enforce them in a State where there 
is active opposition on the part of the officials of the State, and 
while there is no legal duty on the States that could in any way 
be enforced to assist in carrying out the Federal statutes, it is 
apparent that Congress in providing for concurrent jurisdiction 
expected the States to assist. 


After fair trial, modify or repeal 
(P. 240 commission report, p. 135 reprint) 
+e * + After such fair trial if they can not be any better 


enforced than in the past the proponents of these laws should be 
willing to have the eighteenth amendment modified or repealed. 


Favors a national referendum 
(Pp. 240, 241 commission report, p. 135 reprint) 


Much has been said about the eighteenth amendment having 
been adopted while the boys were overseas and that the people 
have had no chance to express themselves upon it. In view of 
growing opposition to the prohibition laws and the prevalence of 
this sentiment, it seems to me there should be if possible a refer- 
endum which would settle the proposition of whether the majority 
of the American people favor prohibition as a national policy. 
There is no provision of the Constitution for a referendum and a 
mere straw-vote referendum by States or magazines is unsatis- 
factory. There could be an expression by the people under article 
5 of the Constitution. An amendment could be proposed to the 
Constitution to repeal the eighteenth amendment, and the Con- 
gress could provide that the ratification should be by conventions 
in the various States, delegates to be elected by the people. That 
would present as clear-cut an issue on the subject as is possible 
under the Constitution. 

The people are the source of power, and on a question of this 
character, where the discussion has become nation-wide and 
excludes consideration of other great questions involved in our 
national political life, the people should have a right to speak and 
to register their desires. Such an amendment as I have à 
if submitted to conventions in the States, delegations to be 
chosen by the people, would find the Nation soon engaged through- 
out its length and breadth in an educational campaign, and such 
campaign would be beneficial. After 10 years of trial, such as it 
has been, why should the people not have an opportunity to 
register their feeling on this subject? If the great majority of 
the American people are against prohibition and say so in the 
selection of delegates to constitutional conventions in the States, 
it will be apparent that such laws can not be nationally enforced. 
If a large majority of the people declare against repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, many who are opposed to it will see that 
the policy of the eighteenth amendment is to be the national 
policy and will adjust themselves to the situation. My firm 
judgment is that the referendum herein suggested would be the 
best thing that could happen to assist in settling this trouble- 
some situation. A limit of time should be fixed as to the meet- 
ings of the conventions, so that the matter may not be stretched 
over a period of years and so that the will of the people may be 
expressed at substantially the same time. This can be done 
under the authority of Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S. 368. 

FROM THE REPORT OF COMMISSIONER MONTE M. LEMANN, WHO DID 
NOT SIGN THE COMMISSION'S REPORT AND FAVORS REPEAL OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

(Pp. 250, 251 commission's report, pp. 141-142 reprint) 

As the foregoing indicates, while industrial alcohol and 
smuggling present some serious difficulties, they seem to me to 
be quite within the power of the Federal Government alone to 
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deal with without any unreasonable expenditure or unduly large 
organization. The great problem in the enforcement cf the 
national prohibition act lies in the ease with which spirits are 
manufactured in stills, both upon a large and a small scale, and 
the facility and extent to which wine and malt liquors may be 
and are made in and outside of homes. The increase in the pro- 
duction of corn sugar in this country from 157,276,442 pounds in 
1919 to 896,121,276 pounds in 1929, without adequate explanation 
in ascertainable legitimate use, is one indication of the extent to 
which the illicit manufacture of liquor in stills has increased. 
Cane and beet sugar, corn meal, other grains, and molasses also 
afford other easily available material for the illicit manufacture of 
alcohol in stills. It is conceded that it is impossible to do more 
than guess at the total quantity of alcohol which is currently 
available from these sources; but the estimate of the Bureau of 
Prohibition of the Department of Justice for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, which is the lowest that I have seen for that 
year, places the total amount possibly manufactured from corn, 
cane and beet sugar, corn meal or other grains, and molasses at 
29,950,000 gallons of absolute alcohol, equal to 59,900,000 gallons 
of 100-proof alcohol. The Bureau of Prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice has also estimated the possible illicit production 
of wine and malt liquor during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, to be 118,320,300 and 683,032,000 gallons, respectively. There 
is no method by which the correctness of these estimates can be 
checked with reasonable precision, but the expert information 
that the commission has been able to obtain does not warrant 
any conclusion that the estimates, in general, are above the fact. 
The figures above quoted are exclusive of liquor estimated as 
possibly placed in circulation through smuggling and diversion of 
industrial alcohol. The total estimates reflect a probable per 
capita circulation of intoxicating liquor which, while still con- 
siderably less than before prohibition, is much too great to sus- 
tain any claim of reasonable enforcement or observance of the 
eighteenth amendment. In the year ending June 30, 1930, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Commissioner of Prohibition, 
there were seized 16,180 distilleries, 8,138 stills, 4,152,920 wine 
gallons of malt liquor, and 34,183,427 wine gallons of mash. Yet 
the statements made to the commission indicate that intoxicating 
liquor is readily obtainable in every city of consequence in the 
country. 
State and city cooperation impossible to obtain 
(P. 262 commission report, p. 148 reprint) 


Summarizing, my conclusion is that the eighteenth amendment 
can not be effectively enforced without the active support of pub- 
lic opinion and the law-enforcement agencies of the States and 
cities of the Nation; that such support does not now exist; and 
that I can not find sufficient reason to believe that it can be 
obtained. 


* * * * * . * 


FROM THE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER FRANK J, LOESCH 
(Pp. 265, 266 commission report, p. 149 reprint) 


On the evidence before the commission, together with my ex- 
perience as a prosecuting officer, and from personal observation, 
I have come to the conclusion that effective national enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment in its present form is unattainable; 
theretore, steps should be taken immediately to revise the amend- 
ment. 

A strong reason, among others, why I favor immediate steps 
being taken to revise the amendment is in order to destroy the 
power of the murderous, criminal organizations fio all 
over the country upon the enormous profits made in bootleg- 
liquor traffic. Those profits are the main source of the corruption 
funds which cement the alliance between crime and politics and 
corrupt the law enforcing agencies in every populous city. 

Those criminal octopus organizations have now grown so auda- 
cious owing to their long immunity from prosecutions for their 
crimes that they seek to make with the law-enforcing offi- 
cers and even with judges of our courts to be allowed for a price 
to continue their criminal activities unmolested by the law. 

Those organizations of murderers and archcriminals can only 
be destroyed when their bootleg-liquor profits are taken from 
them. So long as the eighteenth amendment remains in its pres- 
ent rigid form the Nation, the States, the municipalities, the 
individual citizens are helpless to get out of reach of their poison- 
ous breaths and slimy tentacles. 

If not soon crushed those criminal organizations may become as 
they are now seeking to become supergovernments and so beyond 
the reach of the ordinary processes of the law. 


FROM THE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER KENNETH MACKINTOSH 
(P. 269 commission report, p. 152 reprint) 


If it continues to be demonstrated that all that can be attained 
under the amendment as now written is observance in those 
States where local cooperation is freely given and that the indi- 
vidual everywhere must be allowed to violate the law in his home 
because of the impossibility of there preventing his brewing, 
fermenting, and distilling, the result will continue to be both 
public and private nullification. That such a situation now ob- 
tains is tacitly, if not directly, admitted by the enforcement 
agencies themselves. 

FROM THE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER PAUL J. M’CORMICK 
(P. 273 commission report, p. 155 reprint) 


From the evidence before the commission I have reached the 
conclusion that the outstanding achievement of the eighteenth 
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amendment has been the abolition of the legalized open saloon in 
the United States. Social and economic benefits to the people 
have resulted and it is this proven gain in our social organization 
that has justified the experiment of national prohibition. I am 
unable to find that there has been any further general moral 
improvement shown. It has been so clearly established that con- 
temporaneously with national prohibition there has been devel- 
oped such a widespread spirit of lawlessness, hypocrisy, and un- 
precedented disrespect for authority that in fairness and candor 
it must be stated that in the final analysis of conditions now, 
no other national moral improvement can be credited to prohi- 
bition. Nevertheless, the gain should not be jeopardized until it 
has been demonstrated after the fairest possible trial that the 
experiment is completed and has proven to be a failure. 


Neither enforcement nor observance 
(P. 274 commission report, p. 155 reprint) 


It has been proven to my entire satisfaction that there is to-day 
neither proper observance nor adequate enforcement of prohibition 
throughout the country. 


Favors referendum 


It is my belief that a solution of this vexatious problem would 
be accelerated by ascer the sentiment of our citizenry upon 
the desirability of prohibition as a national policy. 

FROM THE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROSCOE POUND 
(P. 279 commission report, p. 159 reprint) 

As I interpret the evidence before us it establishes certain defi- 
nite economic and social gains following national prohibition. But 
it establishes quite as clearly that these gains have come from 
closing saloons rather than from the more ambitious program of 
complete and immediate universal total abstinence to be enforced 
concurrently by Nation and State. Thus the task is to conserve 
the gains while finding out how to eliminate the abuses and bad 
results which have developed in the past decade, Those results 
are due chiefly to: (1) The enormous margin between the cost of 
producing or importing illicit liquor and the prices it commands; 
(2) the hostility or at best lukewarmness of public opinion in 
important localities and of a significant part of the public every- 
where; and (3) the tendency of many States to leave the matter 
to the Federal Government and of the Federal Government to 
seek to confine itself to certain larger aspects of enforcement. 
Instead of the two governments each pressing vigorously toward 
a common end, as contemplated in the amendment, they allow 
enforcement in large part to fall down between them. 

Objection is made to immediate steps toward revision on the 
ground that they will hamper and discourage enforcement; that 
there has been no fair test of enforceability; and that no assuredly 
workable systems of control are at hand if revision of the amend- 
ment were to make them possible. As to the first, the conditions 
which call for revision are recognized by the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion in its program for an enforcement abdicating a large part of 
the task which the amendment imposes on the Federal Govern- 
ment. I do not understand how a frank endeavor to deal ade- 
quately with the parts of the task which it is giving over, while 
seeking to enable it to do more thoroughly what it is attempting 
to do, should discourage its performance of the restricted task. 
As to the second objection, the amendment and the national prohi- 
bition act, enacted in an era of enthusiasm, enforced in a decade 
of prosperity, backed by an exceptional machinery for special 
enforcement both Federal and State, and guarded by strong 
organizations urging action and jealously watching for lack of 
zeal or want of efficiency, seem to me to have had the best chance 

ey are likely to have of showing what they can achieve. My 

is that obstinate attempt to maintain them at all hazards, 
as they are, will give impetus to a reaction in which the gains 
will be lost. 


FROM THE STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 
(Pp. 284, 285 commission report, pp. 161, 162 reprint) 


I am in entire accord with the views expressed in the report 
that prohibition can not be accomplished without the cooperation 
of the States and the active support of public opinion. This co- 
operation has been and still is sadly 1 in many States. 
Even where there is an adequate State law and a good State law- 
enforcement organization, public sentiment often prevents en- 
forcement. The crucial inquiry respecting the national situation 
is whether it be too late to expect or to hope for any more 
favorable turn in public opinion as a result of better organization 
and methods of enforcement and a campaign of exposition of the 
evils of the old state of affairs and the dangers of a return to the 
saloon and corrupt saloon politics. I think that if a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution simply repealing the eighteenth 
amendment were to be by the requisite majorities in both 
Houses of Congress and submitted to the States, to be considered 
by conventions called for the purpose in each State, the dele- 
gates to be chosen in an off year and the conventions to be held 
in a year when there is no presidential election, we should have 
intelligent discussions of the question and a result which would 
reflect the sober, informed, and deliberate opinion of the people. 
Such a procedure might remove the issue from party politics. 
If the result were to support the eighteenth amendment, public 
opinion would promote observance and sustain a reasonable, in- 
telligent inforcement of the law such as would furnish a test 
of prohibition that would conclusively demonstrate whether or 
not it is practicable. If the preponderating opinion should op- 


pose prohibition, the way would be opened to a revision of the 
amendment such, for example, as the one recommended in our 
report. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I now move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for further} 
investigation and report. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri, that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 5 

Mr. HAWES. Upon my motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, of course, it is very ap- 
parent that the whole purpose of the motion is to defeat the 
bill. I wish to state that when the bill was introduced in 
the Senate I talked with the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, my colleague, the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], who stated that he should prefer that it go to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. The bill had been 
through the hands of the law officers of the Government. 
It was the bill as it came from the Attorney General, with 
one or two minor alterations. It had been thoroughly 
scrutinized from that point of view. It was not a raw 
measure. Upon the advice of my colleague, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, it was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I certainly trust that the 110 
tion will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] to refer 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary, upon which! 
motion the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). Upon this ques~) 
tion I am paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr.' 
Typincs]. I understand that if present he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this: 
vote I am paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” } 

The roll call was concluded. À 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smmmons], who is necessarily: 
absent. Not knowing how he would. vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to state that if my colleague 
(Mr. WacNnER] were present and permitted to vote he would 
vote 60 yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I transfer my pair with! 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] to the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and vote nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. My colleague [Mr. Swanson] is unavoidably. 
absent. He is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr.: 
WATERMAN]. If present, my colleague would vote yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (after having voted in the negative). I! 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Morrison]. Not knowing how he would vote, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the 
Senator from New York. [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] with the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 45, as follows} 


YEAS—28 
Bingham Couzens La Follette Ransdell 
Blaine Cutting Metcalf Shipstead 
Blease Glass Morrow Shortridge 
Broussard Gould Moses Walcott 
Bulkley Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Kean Pittman Wheeler 


e 


NAYS—45 
Ash’ Dill Heflin Robinson, Ark 
Barkley Fess Howell Sheppard 
Black Jones Smith 
Borah George Kendrick Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Glenn Keyes Townsend 
Brock Goff McGill Trammell 
Brookhart Goldsborough McKellar V 
Capper Hale McMaster Watson 
Caraway Harris McNary n 
Connally Harrison Norbeck 
Dale Hastings Norris 
Deneen Hayden Partridge 
NOT VOTING—23 

Davis Morrison Schall n 

Nye Simmons Thomas, Idaho 
Gillett Patterson Smoot dings 
Hatfield Pine Steck Wagner 
Hebert Reed Steiwer Waterman 
King Robinson, Ind. Stephens 


So the Senate refused to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not care to ask a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes] just before he moved to refer this 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary said that the bill 
should have a further examination by the law committee. 
There is doubtless some force in his suggestion, but I did not 
vote to refer it to the Judiciary Committee, although I am 
a member of that committee, as I believe that this bill may 
be perfected on the floor of the Senate; indeed, I am con- 
vinced that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] would be efficacious and constitutional. 
I shall read its operative parts: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling as 
such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale, unlawful storage 
for sale, or unlawful manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquor 

And so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest that the Senator yield 
to my colleague. I think he was going to suggest that he 
would accept the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho, if he could have a chance to do so, and let it go in 
the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will 
accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, there has been much discussion lately as 
to the constitutional right and authority of officers to 
search dwellings. Probably in all our jurisprudence there 
is no other feature around which there clusters so much 
romance and which has been more definitely put into posi- 
tion and accepted than the provisions of the fourth and 
fifth amendments to the Federal Constitution, and even at 
the risk of tediousness I am going briefly to sketch the his- 
tory of the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, as there is a large attendance in the Senate. It is 
almost presumptious, however, in the Senate of the United 
States to do that, as most Senators are familiar with that 


history. 

These noble amendments are as follows: 

ARTICLE IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
papers, and effects unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, sup a oath or affirmation, and 8 de- 
scribing the: place $0 be searched and the persons or things to be 
seized. 


houses, 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on a e e or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases 


in the land or naval forces, 
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or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be 
5 of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just 
compensation, 

A gentleman calling upon me the other day asked, “ Did 
you ever read Lord Coke’s famous maxim in Semayne’s 
case,” to wit, “ The house of everyone is to him as his castle 
and fortress, as well for his defense against injury and vio- 
lence as for his repose"? I said, “ Yes; I am familiar with 
Coke, but that was law 1,000 years before my Lord Coke 
adorned the ben 

Mr. President, before the English conquest of Britain the 
English people lived in a country now called Schleswig, a 
district in the heart of the peninsula that separates the 
Baltic from the northern seas. The dwellers in this par- 
ticular locality were an outlying fragment of what was 
called the Engle or English folk, the bulk of whom probably 
lay in what was later called Lower Hanover and Eastphalia 
and Westphalia. These Engles in the heart of this penin- 
sula set up their forms of government; they met in the for- 
ests, and with their loud and guttural yeas and nays and 
sometimes by clashing their spears against their shields as 
a substitute for a viva voce vote they adopted a code of laws. 

One of the principles they set into positive law and 
adopted before Hengist and Horsa landed on the island of 
Thanet in A. D. 449 was the constitutional provision that “a 
man’s house was his castle,“ and that he was and ought to be 
secure and free therein from unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures. So we perceive that when the Angles came over from 
Jutland under the leadership of Hengist and Horsa and 
landed on the island of Thanet they brought with them those 
English fundamentals as to the liberty of the citizen or sub- 
ject, and they planted them deep and strong in the island 
of Britain. 

When we talk, therefore, of English history we must re- 
member that English history begins with the landing of 
Hengist’s war band in the year I have above mentioned. 
These warriors, under the leadership of Hengist, were drawn 
somewhat from the Jutes, as well as from the Angles. When 
English history began, therefore, there was already estab- 
lished freedom from unreasonable seizures and searches, 
The years glided into the centuries, and this provision, 
amongst many others guaranteeing personal freedom from 
the encroachments of tyranny, was observed by practically 
all reigning monarchs until King John so outraged and vio- 
lated the laws and constitution of his country that there 
occurred his famous quarrel with his barons and he took 
refuge on the bank of a little stream called Runnymede; with 
himself on one side of the stream and his barons on the 
other they framed a treaty or charter known to history as 
Magna Charta, signed by King John, June 15, 1215, on a 
small island in the middle of the stream. 

But, say the pundits, Magna Charta says nothing about 
freedom from unreasonable seizure and search; Magna 
Charta says nothing about requiring warrants to be issued 
before a citizen’s home is searched. Let us examine this 
statement and see how much thereof is true. 

The original and individual articles of Magna Charta, as 
they were prepared and offered seriatim, were written in 
Latin, but when the entire charter was adopted and en- 
grossed and was ready for the king’s signature, it was writ- 
ten in Norman-French, and we must read it in the light of 
what its words meant 715 years ago. 

I will ask Senators to bear with me while I read paragraph 
24 of Magna Charta: 

No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other our bailiffs shall hold 
“ Pleas of the Crown.” 

We must view that language in the light of what it then 
meant, and it meant at that time that sheriffs and coroners 

and constables, bailiffs, and king’s minions had been in the 
habit of going to the thatched cottage of the peasant and 
to the castle of the baron, and there these officers and king’s 
minions would invade that cottage or castle and hold court; 
these officers and minions would command that the house- 
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holder open the strong box, the larder, or the pantry; they 
would pry open the chest in which he kept his relics, his 
heirlooms, his private papers, and his title deeds and muni- 
ments showing his right to possession to his lands; the pen- 
alties which these officers, sheriffs, bailiffs, and king’s min- 
ions inflicted were degrading and painful and were contrary 
to law. É 

Section 24 of Magna Charta denounced that conduct, an 
the king agreed that his sheriffs and constables and coro- 
ners should never thereafter hold court. f 

Some years after the granting of the great charter a doubt 
arose as to the precise meaning of some of its sections, al- 
though it was pointed out by the lawyers of the day—and 
the only lawyers of that day were ecclesiasts—that the 
guaranties in Magna Charta were sufficient to secure the 
liberty of freemen; nevertheless, in the reign of Edward I, 
in 1297, the Confirmatio Chartarum was promulgated. I 
will read a comment thereon from John Fiske’s Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States: 

The words of this important document, from Professor Stubbs’ 
translation, are given as the best explanation of the constitu- 
tional position and importance of the charters of John and Henry 
III. This is far the most important of the numerous 
ratifications of the great charter. Hallam calls it that famous 
statute, inadequately denominated the confirmation of the char- 
ters, because it added another pillar to our constitution, not less 
important than the Great Charter itself.” It solemnly confirmed 
the two charters, the Charter of the Forest (issued by Henry III 
in 1217; see text in Stubbs, p. 338) being then considered as of 
equal importance with Magna Charta itself, establishing them 
in all points as the law of the land; but it did more. “ Hitherto 
the king’s prerogative of levying money by name of tallage or 
prise from his towns and tenants in demesne had passed un- 
questioned. Some impositions, that especially on the export of 
wool, affected all the king's subjects. It was now the moment 
to enfranchise the people and give that security to private prop- 
erty which Magna Charta had given to personal liberty.” 

The Great Charter signed in 1215 and the Confirmatio 
Chartarum which was signed in 1297 are in pari materia 
and must be read together; the one dealt particularly with 
the citizen’s personal liberty and the other dealt especially 
with his property rights. No man since that time has suc- 
ceeded in the English-speaking world, or wherever it has 
been pretended there was a government of law instead of 
men, in questioning the rights of freemen set out in these 
two documents. 

The leading English case on this subject is that of Entick 
against Carrington and Three Other King’s Messengers, 
reported at length in Howell’s State Trials. In this case 
officers of the law had broken in and seized books and papers 
belonging to the plaintiff under color of a warrant issued 
by the secretary of state. Action was brought for trespass 
against the officers making the seizure. The defendants at- 
tempted to justify under the warrant. It was conceded that 
such warrants had been issued for many years and executed 
without question. The case was argued before a full bench, 
and Lord Camden, at the Michaelmas term in 1765, deliv- 
ered the decision holding that such a seizure could not be 
justified except by a warrant issued by a court upon proper 
proof, and that even on a warrant issued by the secretary of 
State it was utterly in violation of the English common law. 

This was, therefore, the law of England when our Federal 
convention met in 1787 to form the Constitution of the 
United States. 

it was understood by all the Colonies to be the law. 

The makers of our Federal Constitution and the framers 
of the first 10 amendments were never tired of quoting the 
immortal words of the elder Pitt, used in his speech on The 
Excise: 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the 
force of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter; the rain may enter— 
but the King of England can not enter. All his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement. 


It is common knowledge that the framers of the Federal 
Constitution encountered many practical difficulties in writ- 
ing a Constitution that would be acceptable to the majority 
of the Colonies. Hence it was widely believed that amend- 
ments would frequently be resorted to as time and march 
of events required. Virginia, along with New York, Massa- 
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chusetts, and Pennsylvania, at that time was a pivotal State, 
and when the Federal Constitution was considered at the 
Virginia convention called to pass upon ratification of the 
Federal Constitution that eagle of oratory, that premier of 
statesmen, Patrick Henry, was in the Virginia convention, 
and he challenged Washington’s views; he challenged James 
Madison, he of the superb intellect; he challenged the 
Wythes, the Pendletons, and the Innesses, and all that splen- 
did galaxy of scholars and statesmen who enriched the an- 
nals not only of Virginia but all America, and he demanded ` 
to know why a bill of rights guaranteeing the privileges 
and immunities of the citizen had been omitted from the 
Federal Constitution. The Virginia State convention, after 
a prolonged debate, was only able to ratify the Constitution 
by a majority of 10 votes, so ably did Patrick Henry argue 
against it because it did not contain the bill of rights which 
Englishmen brought over from Jutland to the island of 
Thanet in 449, which they affirmed in 1215, in 1297, in 1689, 
and which Lord Camden declared so eloquently. 

James Madison, later President of the United States, 
pledged his word that at the earliest opportunity he would 
use his energy toward immediately placing into the Federal 
Constitution the requisite amendments guaranteeing the 
citizens’ rights, privileges, and immunities, and as soon as 
the Virginia convention had finished the work of ratification 
it adopted resolutions expressing its desire for the amend- 
ments, the bill of rights, demanded by Patrick Henry. 
These resolutions were forwarded to the governors of the 
various States, and as far as men could be bound in faith 
and honor, as far as men could be bound in statesmanship 
and in politics the amendments guaranteeing the citizen’s 
individual rights and his liberties were by common consent 
agreed to, and it was understood everywhere that these 
amendments would be proposed to the States by the first | 
Congress. | 

The first bill to be considered by the newly organized 
Congress of the United States, of course, was a bill to raise 
revenue, to get something into the Treasury to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government; but on July 21 James Madison, 
who was a Member of the House, arose and asked that these 
amendments be considered. Why was not this superb intel- 
lect sent to the Senate? The reason is that he had voted 
to ratify the Constitution without the bill of rights, and 
Patrick Henry resorted to the unusual circumstance of 
bringing out two candidates for the Senate against Mr. 
Madison, to wit, Mr. Grayson and Richard Henry Lee; thus 
Madison was defeated for the Senate, but he came to the 
House of Representatives, and on the 21st day of July, 1789, 
he arose and “ begged the House to indulge him in further 
consideration of amendments to the Constitution,” and he 
pointed out that the faith and honor of Congress were 
pledged; that the faith and honor of public men everywhere 
were pledged to amendments securing to the citizens such 
guaranties as were comprehended within the first 10 amend- 
ments. 

Twelve amendments were then proposed to the States, and 
10 of them, including the fourth and fifth, were ratified 
within 2 years and 15 days. Thereafter, as far as Americans 
are concerned, and as far as the Constitution itself is con- 
cerned, they were and are a part and parcel of the original 
Constitution, as much so as if they were signed on the 17th 
of September, 1787, when the main instrument itself was 
signed. 

In the case of Boyd v. The United States (116 U. S. 
616), the opinion by Mr. Justice Bradley reviewed Lord 
Camden’s opinion and gave a history of the fourth and fifth 
amendments. 

I read from the syllabus: 

It does not require actual entry upon premises and search for 
and seizure of papers to constitute an unreasonable search and 
seizure within the meaning of the fourth amendment; a compul- 
sory production of a party’s private books and papers to be used 
later against himself or his property in a criminal or penal pro- 
ceeding or for forfeiture is within the spirit and meaning of the 
amendment. 

It is equivalent to a compulsory production of papers to make 


nonproduction of them a confession of the allegations which it is 
pretended they will prove. 
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I call attention to the case of Gouled v. United States 
(255 U. S. 298-307). In that case a man was suspected of 
illegal acts, which concerned his loyalty. Under such cir- 
cumstances the temptation to obtain evidence by any means 
was great. Likewise the temptation to a court to sustain 
the legality of the seizure was great. Officers of the United 
States Army succeeded in placing a man in the defendant’s 
establishment who purloined certain of his papers. 

The court states: 


It was objected on the trial, and is here insisted upon, that it 
was error to admit these papers in evidence, because on 
of them was obtained by violating the rights secured to the 
defendant by the fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. The fourth amendment reads: 

“The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and persons or things to be 
seized.” 

The part of the Aren 

No person 
to be a witness against 


The court comments: 


It would not be possible to add to the emphasis with which the 
framers of our Constitution and this court in Boyd v. United 
States (116 U. S.), The Silver Thorn Lumber Co. v. United States 
(251 U. S.), Weeks v. United States (and various other cases cited), 
have declared the importance to political liberty and to the wel- 
fare of our country of the due observance of the rights guaranteed 
under the Constitution by these two amendments. 

The effect of the decision cited is: That such rights are dectared 
to be indispensable to the “full enjoyment of personal security, 

mal liberty, and private property”; that they are to be re- 
garded as of the very essence of constitutional liberty; and that 
the guaranty of them is as important and as imperative as are 
the guaranties of the other fundamental rights of thé individual 
citizen—the right to trial by jury, to the writ of habeas corpus, 
and to due process of law. It has been repeatedly decided that 
these amendments should receive a liberal construction so as to 
prevent stealthy encroachments upon or “gradual depreciation” 
of the rights secured by them, by imperceptible practice of courts, 
or by well-intentioned but mistakenly overzealous executive 
officers. 


The Wickersham report has been derided by the wets and 
derided and villified by the drys; the drys say the report is 
all things to all men, and the wets say it is everything to 
every man; it has been characterized by a wag as one step 
forward, two steps back, and then a side-step—but notwith- 
standing all these ironical and sarcastic references, there is 
one sentence in the Wickersham report upon which all 
Americans I believe, will agree, to wit, in its conclusions: 


The commission is opposed to legislatton allowing more latitude 
for Federal searches and seizures. 


The Supreme Court of the United States recently handed 
down an opinion on this subject: I read from the case of 
Go-Bart Importing Co. against United States, dectded Jan- 
uary 5, 1931. Mr. Justice Butler delivered the opinion of the 
court. He says: 


No question is here raised as to the search of the persons. There 
remains for consideration the question whether the search of the 
premises, the seizure of the papers therefrom, and their retention 
for use as evidence may be sustained. The first clause of the 
fourth amendment declares: “ The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated.” It is general and 
forbids every search that is unreasonable; it protects all, those 
sus or known to be offenders as well as the innocent, and 
unquestionably extends to the premises where the search was made 
and the papers taken. (Gouled v. United States, 255 U. S. 298, 
307.) The second clause declares: and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized.” This prevents the issue of warrants on loose, 
vague, or doubtful bases of fact. It emphasizes the purpose to 
protect against all general searches. Since before the creation of 
our Government such searches have been deemed obnoxious to fun- 
damental principles of liberty. They are denounced in the consti- 
tutions or statutes of every State in the Union. (Agnello v. United 
States, 269 U. S. 20, 33.) The need of protection against them is 
attested alike by history and present conditions. The amendment 
is to be liberally construed and all owe the duty of vigilance for 
its effective enforcement lest there shall be impairment of the 
rights for the protection of which it was adopted. (Boyd v. United 
States, 116 U. S. 616, 623; Weeks v. United States, supra, 389-392.) 

There is no formula for the determination of reasonableness. 
Each case is to be decided on its own facts and circumstances. It 


amendment here involved reads: 
shall be compelled in any criminal case 
himself.” 
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is not, and could not be, claimed that the officers saw conspiracy 
being committed. And there is no suggestion that Gowen or 
Bartels was committing crime when arrested. In April, 1929, 
Braidwood reported to Calhoun the existence of a conspiracy and 
that in pursuance of it sales and deliveries of intoxicating liquor 
had been made in 1927 and 1928. The record does not show any 
criminal overt act in 1929. Calhoun's description to O’Brien of 
the company’s office in detail and of Gowen and Bartels shows 
that he knew the place and offenders. Notwithstanding he had an 
abundance of information and time to swear out a valid warrant, 
he failed to do so. O'Brien falsely claimed to have a warrant for 
the search of the premises, and he made the arrests under color 
of the invalid warrant. By pretension of right, and threat of force, 
he compelled Gowen to open the desk and the safe, and with the 
others made a general and apparently unlimited search, ransack- 
ing the desk, safe, filing cases, and other parts of the office. It 
was a lawless invasion of the premises and a general loratory 
search in the hope that evidence of crime might be fi . (Fed- 
eo Commission v. American Tobacco Co., 264 U. S. 258, 

Plainly the case before us is essentially different from Marron v. 
United States (275 U. S. 192). There, officers executing a valid 
search warrant for intoxicating liquors, found and arrested one 
Birdsall, who, in pursuance of a conspiracy, was actually engaged 
in a saloon. As an incident to the arrest they seized a 
ledger in a closet where the liquor or some of it was kept, and 
some bills beside the cash register. These things were visible and 
accessible, and in the offender’s immediate custody. There was 
no threat of force or general search or rummaging of the place. 

The uncontradicted evidence requires a finding that here the 
search of the premises was unreasonable. Silverthorne Lumber 
Co, v. United States, supra. Marron v. United States, supra, 199. 
United States v. Kirschenblatt (16 F. (2d) 202). The judgments 
below must be reversed and the case remanded to the district 
court with directions to enjoin the United States attorney and the 
special agent in charge from using the papers as evidence and 
to Mpls! the same returned to petitioners. 

versed. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have not been able 
to be in attendance during the last week while this bill 
was being discussed. Not for the purpose of showing my 
ignorance but for information, I would like to ask some 
questions relative to the bill. 

I find on page 2, in section 3, this language: 

Src. 3. That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, 
in any street, public road, alley, or in any public place or build- 
ing or in or upon any street car, or other vehicle commonly used 
for the transportation of passengers, or in or about any depot, 
platform, or waiting station, drink any intoxicating liquor of any 
kind, or if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated in any street, 
alley, public road, or in any railroad passenger train, street car, 
or any public place or building, or at any public gathering, or 
if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated and shall disturb the 
peace of any person anywhere, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
etc. 


Am I right in believing that this is put into this piece of 
legislation because those things are not crimes now? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is the law in the District of Colum- 
bia now. This section 3 in the pending bill is section 11 of 
the Sheppard Act, which is now in effect. This bill repeals 
the Sheppard Act, and hence it was necessary to introduce 
section 11 of the Sheppard Act as section 3 of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator has recopied the Volstead 
Act or the Sheppard Act? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Sheppard Act. The Sheppard Act 
was a local police regulation in this city governing liquor, 
and it was in effect from 1917 until 1920, and part of it, it is 
assumed, was repealed by the national prohibition act; but 
this section 11 of the Sheppard Act was not affected by the 
national prohibition act, and is now in effect. However, it 
is proposed by this bill to repeal the whole Sheppard Act, 
and to take those portions of it which are still in effect and 
which should remain in effect and place them in this bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If this bill should not become a law, 
it would still be a crime to be drunk and create a disturb- 
ance, would it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So this part of the bill does not change 
existing law? 

Mr. HOWELL. It does not change existing law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I would like to have the Senator, if 
he can, in as short a time as possible, explain where this 
measure changes existing law. 

Mr. HOWELL. Section 4 is practically identical with sec- 
tion 20 of the Sheppard Act. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And that is not a change of existing 
law. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; it does not change existing law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does section 5 change existing law? 

Mr. HOWELL. It changes the existing law to this extent: 
Following the word “act” in line 10, page 3, if we should 
insert the words “after being notified in writing of such 
use,” it would be identical with the Sheppard Act, the law 
which is in effect now; but that language was cut out. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What about section 6; does that change 
existing law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Section 6 is a new provision, making it 
the duty of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to enforce the prohibition law in the District of Columbia. 
Now they have no legal obligation to do so. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Under existing law who enforces the 
national prohibition act in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Prohibition Unit and 38 out of the 
1,300 police officers, who have been commissioned as prohibi- 
tion officers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
Police Department of the District of Columbia now, under 
existing law, as peace officers, have no obligation to enforce 
the law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Ninety-seven per cent of them have no 
obligation to do so; that is, 1,262 of the 1,300 police officers 
have no obligation to enforce the present prohibition law 
in the District of Columbia, except to arrest a drunken 
motorist or a drunken pedestrian. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator 
mean that there are a limited number of police officers who 
are assigned to the exclusive work of the liquor squad, but 
that every police officer in the District of Columbia must 
enforce this law the same as every other law? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator under- 
stand that a police officer seeing violations of the liquor law 
on his beat has not an obligation to report to his superior, 
and to proceed to prosecute? 

Mr. HOWELL. Under the conditions as they exist here 
now, there are 38 police officers who have been commis- 
sioned—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the liquor squad, a 
special squad. 

Mr. HOWELL. They have been commissioned as Federal 
prohibition agents; but outside of that, 1,262 policemen here 
have no duties in connection with prohibition in this District 
except to apprehend drunken motorists or drunken pedes- 
trians. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is 
seriously mistaken about that. Every police officer must 
report violations of this law, the same as of every other law; 
in other words, there is no order sent out to police officers of 
this District that they are to have nothing to do with viola- 
tions of the prohibition law. That is what the Senator is 
saying. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a remarkable fact, notwithstanding 
the Senator’s incredulity, that that is the situation here in 
the District of Columbia, and that is one of the reasons for 
the conditions here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
make further inquiry about that matter. I am sure he will 
come to the conviction that a police officer must report vio- 
lations of this law the same as of every other law, and that 
there are only a limited number, like the suicide squad and 
the larceny squad, assigned to particular violations of law. 

Mr. HOWELL. The facts, as nearly as I have been able to 
gather, are as I have stated. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
another question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I admit my unfamiliarity with the 
laws of the District of Columbia. I was under the impres- 
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sion that Federal laws apply to the District of Columbia 
as they apply in any other part of the United States. 

Mr. HOWELL. They do. The national prohibition act 
applies here. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I was under the impression that when 
a police officer is sworn in, when he takes his oath of office, 
he automatically becomes an officer to enforce the laws 
which cover the District of Columbia, which, as I under- 
stand, are the national laws, laws enacted by Congress, 
including the Volstead Act, and other prohibition laws 
enacted by Congress. 

Mr. HOWELL. They have no more duty respecting the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act than do the 
policemen in the city of Minneapolis. The policemen in the 
Senator’s city give their attention to the local laws. The 
national prohibition act is generally enforced by the Prohi- 
bition Unit, and in all of our cities in the country it is 
largely the same. If what the Senator suggests were true, 
there would be a feeling of some obligation upon the part 
of policemen in New York City to enforce prohibition laws, 
but, as the Senator is aware, there is no such feeling. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not a police officer in the District 
of Columbia take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States? 

Mr. HOWELL. He does. 

Pers SHIPSTEAD. And all legislation enacted pursuant 

i 

Mr. HOWELL. He takes the regular and formal oath, just 
as a policeman does in the Senator’s city. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then how can the Senator say he has 
no obligation to enforce the law? 

Mr. HOWELL. He has no legal obligation that is in effect 
binding, and, as I have said, the duties of the policemen 
connected with the enforcement of the prohibition law in 
the District of Columbia have been limited to arresting 
drunken pedestrians and drunken drivers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is that due to lack of legislation, or is 
it due to administration of the police force? 

Mr. HOWELL. Lack of legislation. We have no local 
laws respecting liquor here in the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept several sections of the Sheppard Act which were not 
repealed by implication by the national prohibition act. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that 
the Volstead Act is not stringent enough? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Volstead Act was designed to supple- 
ment local police laws in connection with liquor violations. 
But wherever local laws have been repealed, the difficulties 
of enforcing prohibition have been tremendously increased. 
They have been repealed in five political subdivision of the 
United States, and the District of Columbia is one of them. 
It is not against the law to ply a minor with liquor in this 
city. In the Senator’s State, in the city of Minneapolis, 
there is a special punishment for such an offense as that. 
But children here can be given liquor without limit. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not against the law to be in pos- 
session of liquor in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I doubt whether it is against the law. 
The United States district attorney told me that he would not 
prosecute a man for the possession of a pint of liquor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But what is the law? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator will find the law in the na- 
tional prohibition act. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I was under the impression that the 
national prohibition act prohibited the transportation, sale, 
or manufacture of liquor in the District of Columbia, the 
same as in other parts of the United States. What I am 
trying to find out is whether the Senator is right when he 
says there is no legislation to cover the matter; or is he 
finding fault with the administration of the law and blam- 
ing the conditions upon the administration of the law? 

The Senator from Massachusetts hands me the national 
prohibition act, section 3 of which provides: 

No person shall on or after the date when the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States goes into 


effect, manufacture, sell, barter, transport, import, export, deliver, 
furnish or possess any intoxicating liquor, except as authorized in 
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this act, and all the provisions of this act shall be liberally con- 
strued to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
may be prevented. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that 
that does not apply to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOWELL. It applies to the District of Columbia just 
the same as it applies to any political subdivision of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to say that 
there is no obligation on the police officers of the District of 
Columbia to enforce this law? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; there are no local laws here respect- 
ing the enforcement of prohibition. There are 38 police 
officers who are detailed and sworn in as national prohibition 
officers, and they are the ones who devote themselves to the 
enforcement of prohibition; but so far as the other officers 
are concerned, it was testified that their duties were limited. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Limited by law or by their superior 
officers? 

Mr. HOWELL. Limited by the rules and regulations of 
the District of Columbia, I presume. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But we are asked here to make laws, 
and I want to know whether the Senator is right when he 
says there is no legislation now to take care of the condi- 
tions about which he complains, and he says there is none. 

Mr. HOWELL. I only know this, that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in drawing this bill, provided that it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and of 
all policemen here to enforce the law, and the purpose of 
that provision was not simply to repeat what was already 
effective. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean to quote the 
Attorney General of the United States as saying that that 
is not their duty now? 

Mr. HOWELL. I did not ask him that particular question. 
I am not quoting the Attorney General, so far as that is 
concerned. I am calling attention to the fact that this is a 
bill drawn by the Attorney General, and he has made it 
specifically the duty of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and every policeman in the District of Columbia 
to enforce this law. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I voted to recommit 
the bill because I am out of sympathy with the program of 
the steering committee of the Senate in bringing four meas- 
ures in here as the program of the majority for the few 
remaining days of the short session of Congress. It is a 
strange paradox, when we are suffering from a world de- 
pression, when there are millions of people out of work, 
when the banks of the country are loaded with second, 
third, and fourth class bonds which they can not get rid 
of and which are of very doubtful value, when business 
and agriculture is suffering not only in the United States 
but all over the world due to causes that responsible econ- 
omists of the world have said are the result of policies that 
could have been avoided and that unless legislation of a 
remedial character is enacted and soon the de on is 
going to continue and will increase in violence, t the 
people who sit idly by and wait for the low discount rate 
in a call market in New York to stimulate business are 
going to be sadly disappointed. 

There is a depression affecting the United States, a part 
of the world depression of such a nature that Mr. Darling, 
who for many years was general manager of the greatest 
bank in England, excepting only the Bank of England, says 
that unless something is done by the rulers of the various 
countries to make it possible for the people to pay their 
debts, these people who have been induced to go in debt 
so heavily that they can not pay their debts on account 
of the low price level, unless the rulers of the world enact 
legislation to make it possible for these people to meet the 
economic situation we will face wholesale repudiation of 
debts and an industrial revolution. 

Mr. Keynes, the best-known economist writing in the 
English language, has just written a work of two volumes 
in which he said that unless remedial legislation is enacted, 
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not only in the United States but in other countries, there! 
will be only one recourse for the business men and the 
industrialists of the world, and that will be to make a vio- 
lent assault upon the money income of the factors of pro- 
duction. That is something we have done here in the 
United States for several years. We have been attacking 
through legislation the factors of production, labor, and 
agriculture for the benefit of industry. He said if that is 
done we are engaging upon a dangerous enterprise in a 
country that is both a democracy and capitalistic; and! 
if that is done he warns that our rugged individualistic 
pace ahi will be bound to give way to a far-reaching 


In view of the economic thought of the world, the analysis 
of the causes of the depression and the cry to the rulers of 
the world that we must enact legislation to meet this depres- 
sion and to remedy the faults and the causes that have 
brought it about, I can not understand why the steering 
committee should bring in these four measures as a con- 
tribution of the United States to the world’s list of remedies, 
four measures as our contribution to relieve world depression. 

These measures are: 

First is a prohibition bill for the District of Columbia. 
Second is a bill providing increased pensions for soldiers 
and widows of soldiers of the Civil War. The veterans are 
getting $75 to $90 a month. Their widows are getting $30 to 
$50 a month now. Perhaps they should have more. But I 
can not look upon it as legislation to meet the great emer- 
gency of world depression. 

Third is a bill providing shorter hours for postal em- 
ployees. Possibly they are entitled to it, but I can not see 
how that can be considered necessary emergency legislation’ 
in this hour. 

Fourth is a bill proposing liberty or independence for the 
Filipinos. | 

I can not believe that the steering committee in good) 
faith could believe that any of these measures would be} 
passed in view of the many appropriation bills which still 
have to be considered in the last few days of the session. If 
the steering committee had faith that these bills could be 
passed, I want to protest against the efficacy of such meas- 
ures at this time. I have refrained from taking the time of 
the Senate in making speeches because I did not want to put 
myself in the position of appearing to filibuster in favor of 
an extra session. I can not see how an extra session under 
present circumstances can do the country any good, because 
when the era of cooperation was initiated between the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties it evidently did not 
include cooperation on the part of the Chief Executive of 
the country. When that cooperation is obtained for a con- 
structive program, a special session can be of great benefit 
to the country. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to call to the Senator’s attention—and 
I do this because I am chairman of the steering committee— 
the fact that while all the bills to which he takes excep- 
tion have been placed upon the program, they are placed 
there subject to the understanding that all of the sugges- 
tions are subordinate to appropriation bills, conference re- 
ports, and executive business. Therefore, obviously it fol- 
lows that any appropriation bill or any measure partaking 
of such a character has precedence over any of the four 
suggested bills that are on the program submitted by the 
steering committee. 

I am informed that the reason why appropriation bills are 
not being considered to-day is because they were not re- 
ported in time on Saturday last, and that several of those 
in charge of the bills are confined to their homes to-day by 
illness. The suggested program could not and would not 
interfere with any measure that would relieve or tend to 
relieve the world-wide depression. I quite agree with the 
Senator that nothing should be interposed that would in any 
way interfere with bringing about a solution of the great 
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problems which face not only this country but the world. 
I wish that the Senator, when he is referring to this sug- 
gestive program, would understand that it was not the pur- 
pose of the committee in any way to interfere with or retard 
either the presentation or consideration of any bill of an 
appropriation character or nature. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course, I am aware that what the 
Senator says is true, that appropriation bills have the right 
of way over the legislative program proposed by the steering 
committee. I repeat what I have already said, that the 
measures proposed by the steering committee are relatively 
unimportant at the present time, in my opinion. The Sen- 
ator may disagree with me. When the steering committee 
bring a program before the Senate, I have always assumed 
that they brought that program forward because they 
thought included in the program were the most important 
measures that in their opinion were to be considered by the 
Senate. I can not believe that the steering committee would 
bring to us a program that they did not think was of some 
importance and of paramount importance at the time the 
program is presented to the Senate. 

Mr. GOFF. Let me say to the Senator that the steering 
committee, of course, placed these bills upon the suggestive 
program after hearing the proponents of the bills and those 
who were interested in them and after giving a hearing to 
every Senator who was in any way concerned with the im- 
mediate or prompt consideration of any of the bills. Cer- 
tain of them were placed upon the program because of 
promises several weeks ago made expressly and impliedly 
to those having the bills in charge. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] appeared before the committee 
and argued for the consideration of his bill. He had been 
delayed for some time in having his bill placed upon the 
program for consideration. The same was true of the bill 
providing a shorter work week for the postal employees, and 
the bill providing for the granting of pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows. 

The same is true also, although an exception has been 
taken to it, as to the placing of the Filipino independence 
bill upon the program. The chairman of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs—and I am a member of 
the committee myself—made a protest when the bill was 
placed upon the program, but the Recorp of a short time 
ago shows that he rose in his place upon the floor of the 
Senate and said that he wanted the bill to be reported out 
and considered at the earliest possible opportunity and 
that he had promised those who were interested in the bill 
that it should receive fair and impartial treatment as far 
as the committee was concerned. 

These are some of the reasons which actuated the com- 
mittee in making up the tentative or suggestive program. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me say to the Senator that I do 
not want to question the motives or good intentions of the 
steering committee. I felt that I ought to say, in view of 
the present situation confronting the country and the world, 
that I would prefer to have seen a program presented by 
the steering committee which would be of greater impor- 
tance to meet the emergency. So far as any emergency 
legislation is concerned, so far as we have gone now, and so 
far as we apparently can go, we have done nothing. 

The program of the steering committee and the adminis- 
tration reminds me of a story that was told at a time when 
we had a great conflagration in my State, when millions of 
dollars worth of property was being destroyed by fire and 
hundreds of lives lost. A call was sent out for help all over 
the country for people to come and fight the conflagation. 
One day a man was noticed running along the road with a 
little atomizer in his hand—a small container that is used 
to spray a sore throat. It was full of liquid. Somebody 
stopped and asked him what in the world he was going to 
do with it. He said: “I am going to try to do what I can 
to put out this fire in northern Minnesota. I may not be 
able to do very much, but I think I am taking a step in the 
right direction.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOFF. Does not the Senator really feel that it is the 
Senate and not the steering committee that he should have 
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criticized, because the Senate approved of the program by 
voting to take up the District of Columbia prohibition bill? 


TRANSFER TO MOTOR LEAGUE OF LANDS IN LOUISIANA 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I am unable to attend 
the session this evening, when there will be a call of the cal- 
endar. There is a bill upon the calendar in which I am 
interested, which will be reached very early. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. Let the title of the bill be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be reported 
by title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4537) to relinquish all 
right, title, and interest of the United States in certain lands 
in the State of Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, 
before the word “may,” to strike out “it” and to insert 
“said league,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to execute in favor of the Motor 
League of Louisiana a quitclaim deed of all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States in and to a certain tract of land contain- 
ing 16.03 acres at Chef Menteur, in the parish of Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, upon which is situated the ruins of Fort Macomb. 
Such quitclaim deed shall contain an express condition that the 
Motor League of Louisiana shall make no claim against the United 


States for any sum or sums said league may have paid to the 
State of Louisiana or to any person on account of said lands. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, at the time the bill 
was introduced in the Senate a similar bill was introduced 
in the House. The War Department approved the bill. 
The appropriate committee of each House approved the bill, 
except that the House has gone a little further and an 
amendment to the bill has been reported there. I under- 
stand the situation in the House is such that I had better 
accept that amendment now and have it go over to the 
House, I ask the clerk to read the amendment which is, 
proposed. It is intended to safeguard the Government of, 
the United States, | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been re- 
ported to the Senate with an amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; I desire that the Senate disagree | 
to the Senate committee amendment and to substitute the, 
House committee amendment in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of obec- 
tion, the Senate committee amendment will be disagreed to. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 9, after the name 
“Fort Macomb,” it is proposed to strike out “Such quit- 
claim deed shall contain an express condition that the 
Motor League of Louisiana shall make no claim against the 
United States for any sum or sums it may have paid to 
the State of Louisiana or to any person on account of said 
lands and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Such quitclaim deed shall be in full and complete accord and 
satisfaction of any and all matters that are or may be in dispute 
and shall be upon the express condition that neither the Motor 
League of Louisiana nor any of its successors or assigns in title 
shall make any claim against the United States for any sum or 
sums of money the said Motor League of Louisiana may have paid 
to the State of Louisiana, or to any other person or persons, corpo- 
ration, or association on account of and in consideration of said 
lands and upon the further express condition that the said Motor 
League of Louisiana, its successors and assigns in title, shall be 
bound to indemnify and hold harmless the United States against 
any and all claims that may at any time be made against the 
United States by any person whatsoever or any corporation or 
association of persons on account of any sum or sums of money 
that the United States may have received from the State of 
Louisiana as the purchase money for said land. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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PROHISITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, it will be impossible for me 
to attend the night session, and I understand the Senate is 
about to take a recess. I ask permission therefore at this 
time to give notice of an amendment which I desire to offer 
to the pending bill. 

One frequently hears it said in Missouri, Mr. President, 
that a blind hog finds an acorn. I offer this amendment 
because the $500,000 law enforcement commission, which 
recently submitted its report, has found one acorn at least, 
and that was a recommendation that physicians should be 
protected in their right to exercise their individual judg- 
ment in the matter of prescribing for their patients. In 
order to economize time, I will ask that the statement of the 
commission may be printed in the Recorp and also a copy 
of the amendment. I trust that the amendment will not be 
passed upon in my absence this evening. I should like to 
discuss it to-morrow. 

There being no objection, the statement and amendment 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the report of the Wickersham Commission] 


We recommend: (1) Abolition of the statutory fixing of the 
amount which may be prescribed and the number of prescriptions; 
(2) abolition of the requirement of specifying the ailment for 
which liquor is prescribed upon a blank to go into the public 
files of the supervisor of permits, leaving this matter to appear on 
the physician’s own records and accessible to the inspector; (3) 
leaving as much as possible to regulations rather than fixing de- 
tails by statute, and reliance upon cooperation of the Bureau of 
Industrial Alcohol with medical associations, National and State, in 
the same manner in which the bureau cooperates with distillers 
and with trade associations; (4) enactment of uniform State laws 
on this subject, or, in the alternative, repeal of State laws and 
leaving the whole matter to eral statutes and regulations. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Hawes to the bill 
(S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act for the 
District of Columbia. 

On page 11, strike out lines 4 to 14, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 15. (a) In the District of Columbia no one but a physi- 
clan holding a permit to prescribe liquor shall issue any prescrip- 
tion for liquor. And no physician shall prescribe liquor unless 
after careful physical examination of the person for whose use 
such prescription is sought, or if such examination is found 
impracticable, then upon the best information obtainable, he in 
good faith believes that the use of such liquor as a medicine 
by such person is necessary and will afford relief to him from 
some known ailment. No prescription shall be filled more than 
once, Any pharmacist filling a prescription shall at the time 
indorse upon it over his own signature the word “ canceled,” 
together with the date when the liquor was delivered, and then 
make the same a part of the record that he is required to keep as 
herein provided, 

“(b) Every physician in the District of Columbia who issues 
a prescription for liquor shall keep a record, alphabetically ar- 
ranged in a book prescribed by the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which shall show the date of issue, 
amount prescribed, to whom issued, the purpose or ailment for 
which it is to be used, and directions for use, stating the amount 
and frequency of the dose; but no physician shall be called upon 
to file any statement for the public records of any such ailment 
or to keep his records in such a way as to lead to the disclosure 
of any such ailment, except as he may be lawfully required (1) 
to make such disclosure in any court or in the course of a hear- 
ing under authority of section 9, title 2, of the national prohibi- 
tion act, or (2) to make such disclosure to any duly qualified 
person engaged in the execution or enforcement of such act or 
any act supplementary thereto. 

“(c) In the District of Columbia only spirituous and vinous 
liquor may be prescribed for medicinal purposes, and all permits 
to be and prescriptions for any other liquor shall be void. 
But this provision shall not be construed to limit the sale of any 
article the manufacture of which is authorized under section 4, 
title 2, of the national prohibition act. 

“(d) After the effective date of this act, section 7 of the 
national prohibition act and the first paragraph of section 2 
of the act entitled ‘An act supplemental to the national prohi- 
bition act.“ approved November 23, 1921, shall not apply in the 
District of Columbia.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
printed and lie on the table. 


RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 7.30 o’clock this evening. 


The amendment will be 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until 7.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 

The Senate reassembled at 7 -o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, and without objection, the Chair will 
assume that the call of the calendar will begin at the point 
where we left off at the morning session. The clerk will 
state the first business on the calendar. 

PRICE OF BREAD IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The resolution (S. Res. 362) to investigate the price of 
pass in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understood 
from the statement made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carrer] that some arrangement had been entered into be- 
tween the District Committee and the Agricultural Commit- 
tee for the latter to make the investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
that the investigation is now going on under the Brookhart 
resolution. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, three resolutions have all 
been referred to a subcommittee of which I was appointed 
chairman; and I suggest that this resolution go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

FUNDS OF OSAGE INDIANS 

The bill (S. 5034) authorizing the use of Osage funds for 
attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, Order of Business 1365, 
H. R. 13132, is an identical bill. I move to substitute the 
House bill for the Senate bill, and that the Senate bill then 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bingham Frazier La Follette Reed 

Blaine George McGill Robinson, Ark. 
Bratton Goff McKellar Sheppard 
Capper Hale McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Carey Hatfield Metcalf Townsend 
Connally Hayden Moses Trammell 
Dale Howell Norbeck Walcott 
Deneen Johnson Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones Oddie Watson 
Fletcher Kean Phipps 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-nine Senators 
having answered to their names, there is not a quorum 
present. The clerk will call the names of the absentees. 

The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Brock and Mr. Harris answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. BARKLEY entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms 
is instructed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

After a little delay Mr. SCHALL, Mr. GLENN, Mr. McMas- 
TER, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. Brack, Mr. 
SHÓRTRIDGE, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. PINE, Mr. Davis, Mr. KEND- 
RICK, Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. HEFLIN, and Mr. Dm. entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 7 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.). Fifty-six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. Without objection, the order 
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given to the Sergeant at Arms to request the presence of a 
quorum will be vacated. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion proposed by 
the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] for the 
substitution of Order of Business 1365, House bill 13132, for 
Order of Business 1241, Senate bill 5034. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 13132) authorizing appropriation of 
Osage funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the Senator from North Dakota state whether 
there are cases already pending to which this bill relates, 
and the nature of the cases. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I understand some cases 
are pending. This bill is in regard to mineral leases which 
have gone out of the hands of the Osage Indians. It is a 
measure the department asked to have introduced and 
passed, and so far as I know there is no objection from 
the Osage Indians. Several came before our committee in 
favor of the measure when it was pending in the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand the bill con- 
templates that the Indians themselves, the tribe, shall make 
the employment, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And they will pay the cost out of their 
own funds. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the Osage 
Tribe request this legislation. The money is to be paid from 
their own tribal funds. The bill provides for a fund to be 
held in reserve for their benefit in the event some oil com- 
panies which have leases on Osage lands try to set aside 
the leases and to operate independently. As I understand, 
the Osage Tribe requests this legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 5034 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


THE BLACK TOM CASE 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Washington Post on The 
Black Tom Case, recently decided by the Mixed Claims 
Commission against the United States and in favor of 
Germany. 

A petition for a rehearing has been filed and is now pend- 
ing. The editorial is timely, temperate, and penetratingly 
incisive in its assertion that certain German documents 
were suppressed and not presented for consideration. I 
commend it without hesitation to every patriotic citizen, and 
particularly do I bespeak its serious consideration by the 
members of the Mexican and the international bar. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[The Washington Post, January 16, 1931] 
THE BLACK TOM CASE 


When the German-American Mixed Claims Commission sheolved 
Germany of all guilt in connection with the Black Tom and Kings- 
land explosions in 1916 and 1917 the country was taken by sur- 
prise. Counsel for the United States brought together such a 
quantity of evidence tending to show that these explosions were 
a direct result of German sabotage that a decision in favor of this 
country was generally . The commission found the evi- 
dence insufficient. But counsel for the United States decline to 
accept that decision as final. A petition for rehearing in the 
Black Tom case has been filed, and a similar petition in the Kings- 
land case is being prepared. 

Attorneys who have been closely connected with these two cases 
pronounce the decisions indefensible. The commission found that 
German agents had been sent to the United States with instruc- 
tions to destroy munitions and munitions plants, and that many 
of them were furnished with incendiary devices for that purpose. 
It was further established that these agents did engage in sabotage 
while the United States still maintained its neutrality. In the 
Kingsland case the German agent who engineered the plot con- 
fessed, but the commission refused to believe him because an 
alleged accomplice would not incriminate himself. 

Germany has withheld important documents that would in all 
probability clear up the points of controversy in both cases. When 
the United States has been able to prove the contents of a docu- 
ment the German Government has been willing to produce it. But 


in no instance where the contents could not otherwise be proved has 
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Germany submitted the documents called for. Notes and other 
valuable documentary evidence have been withheld upon the most 
flimsy pretexts. 

It is obvious that there has not been a fair and unprejudiced 
hearing of these cases. Apparently the decisions were rendered in 
an effort to smooth over feelings of hostility that were developed 
during the war. In view of the circumstances it appears that 
politics and diplomacy have played too large a part in the decisions 
of the commission. Instead of relieving hostility toward Germany 
such a decision fosters it. 

A rehearing should be granted and conducted on the basis of 
Tena DE the evidence in German documents that have been 
w e 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, this afternoon through a mis- 
apprehension I asked that Calendar No. 1227, House bill 
13518, go over. I now ask unanimous consent that the order 
directing that the bill go over be vacated and that the bill be 
put upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we had better go 
on in the regular order and we can come back to that bill. 

Mr. GLENN. It is a pension bill, for some old veterans 
of the Civil War. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know; but we passed over a number 
this morning. Let us go on and finish the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
request of the Senator from Ilinois. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5029) to amend the act providing for the 
acquisition of land in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson] for a moment, I would like to say that the bill to 
which he objected is one which the Attorney General is very 
anxious to secure the passage of. It was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on the District of Columbia. It 
permits the Federal Government to go ahead with the con- 
demnation of lands which are imperatively needed for the 
construction of the Supreme Court Building and other struc- 


. tures, and unless this bill is passed very quickly, a number 


of buildings will be held up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in response to the Senator, 
I will say that I have no desire to hold the matter up, but 
I glanced at the measure very hastily, and it seemed to be a 
retroactive bill which did not particularly commend itself. 
So I ask that it go over. I will look at it later and consult 
with the Senator. 


PUBLIC HIGHWAYS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5314) to 
amend the Federal highway act, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal highway act approved No- 
vember 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. 212), as amended or supplemented, be 
further amended by inserting after section 3 a new section, to be 
numbered 3a, and to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3a. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with the State highway departments and with the Department of 
the Interior in the construction of public highways within Indian 
reservations and to pay the amount assumed therefor from the 
funds allotted or apportioned under this act to the State wherein 
the reservation is located.” 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby n and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12571) to 
provide for the transportation of school children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at a reduced fare. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby empowered and directed to fix reduced fares for 
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school children not over 18 years of age, going to and from school 
on street railway and bus lines in the District of Columbia, under 
such reasonable rules and regulations as the commission may 
establish: Provided, That such reduced fares shall not exceed 
one-half of the corresponding concurrent adult fares. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma proposes 
to add at the end of the bill the following provisos: 

Provided further, That one fare paid by any student shall be 
sufficient to secure tion to or from school, regardless 
of whether such student has to transfer from one car system to 
another, from one bus line to another, or from street car to bus 
or from bus to street car: And provided further, That any stu- 
dent who submits proof of inability to pay the rate of fare pre- 
scribed shall be by the Board of Education provided with trans- 
portation without cost: And provided further, That the Board of 
Education is hereby authorized to use such funds of the school 
system as may be necessary to carry these provisos into effect. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], if the first provision of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma was not 
fully canvassed by the committee when the representatives 
of the Public Utilities Commission and the railroads were 
present; if they did not feel that there were insuperable 
objections to making this bill applicable to busses; and if 
the committee did not accept the views of those who were 
before the committee? I am afraid this amendment would 
delay the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator is correct. A hearing lasting 
about three days was held; and the proposals which have 
just been submitted by the Senator from Oklahoma were, 
in one form or another, considered by the committee. Fi- 
nally the committee, after very careful consideration, 
decided to report the bill in its present form. 

Mr. METCALF. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

NATIONAL-PARK APPROACHES 


The bill (S. 3073) to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as 
to provide for national-park approaches was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I ask that cal- 
endar No. 1413, the bill (H. R. 12404) to amend the act of 
April 9, 1924, so as to provide for national-park approaches, 
be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
substitution will be made, and the House bill is before the 
Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12404) 
to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as to provide for 
national-park approaches, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 22, before the word “ improve,” to insert the 
word “and,” and after the word “improve” to strike out 
the comma and the words “and maintain,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction, reconstruction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national parks and 
monuments under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior” (43 Stat. 90; U. S. C., title 16, p. 390, sec. 8), approved 
April 9, 1924, is hereby amended by adding the following: 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
it to be in the public interest he may designate as national-park 
approach roads and as supplementary parts of the highway sys- 
tems of any of the national-park.roads whose primary value is to 
carry national-park travel and which lead across lands wholly or 
to the extent of 90 per cent owned by the Government of the 
United States and which will connect the highways within a 
national park with a convenient point on or leading to the 
Federal 7 per cent highway system: Provided, That such approach 
roads so designated shall be limited to not to exceed 60 miles in 
length between a park gateway and such point on or leading to 
the nearest convenient 7 per cent system roads; or, if such ap- 
proach road is on the 7 per cent system, it shall be limited to not 
to exceed 30 miles: Provided further, That not to exceed 40 miles 
of any one approach road shall be designated in any one county. 
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“Sec, 5. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, 
during the fiscal years 1932 and 1933, to construct, reconstruct, 
and improve such national-park approach roads so designated, 
inclusive of necessary bridges, and to enter into ments for 
the maintenance thereof by State or county authorities, or to 
maintain them when otherwise necessary, as well as hereafter to 
construct, reconstruct, and improve roads and trails within the 
national parks and national monuments; and for all such pur- 
poses there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following 
sums: $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; the sum 
of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933: Provided, 
That under agreement with the Secretary of the Interior the 
Secretary of Agriculture may carry out any or all of the pro- 
visions of this section: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$1,500,000 shall be allocated annually for the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of such national-park approach roads: 
And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to limit the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to hereafter 
construct, reconstruct, improve, and maintain roads and trails 
within the national parks and national monmuments. 

“Sec. 6. Whenever any such approach road is proposed under 
the terms of this act across or within any national forest the 
Secretary of the Interior shall secure the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture before construction shall begin.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
explain the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It provides for taking care of 
approaches to the national parks. It is for the purpose of 
providing connecting roads. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I notice section 7 is a 
new section added to Senate bill 3073 by the Senate com- 
mittee providing for an increase of the appropriation for 
roads in the national parks and national monuments, but 
limited to those under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Would the Senator object to having those 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War added also so 
as to cover national parks under his jurisdiction? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will not insist on his proposed amendment, be- 
cause the parks for which we have authorized an appropria- 
tion come under the Interior Department appropriation bill 
and the other appropriations would necessarily come under 
the War Department appropriation bill. It would require 
separate authorizations and we do not want to get the two 
propositions scrambled. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On reconsideration, I agree 
with the suggestion made by the Senator from Arizona. 
Moreover, it would probably prevent disposition of the bill 
without further action of the House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has section 7, the Senate committee 
amendment, been covered in the House bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it has, substantially, I 
think. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well; I withdraw the suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 3073 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. The clerk will state the next order of 
business on the calendar. 


CHANGE IN CERTAIN POSTAL RATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 373) requesting the Postmaster 
General to withdraw his request for a change in certain 
postal rates was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the occupant of the 
chair withhold his objection until I can make a statement 
about the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The occupant of the 
chair will do so, but the Senator from Tennessee will re- 
member that the 5-minute rule operates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can state in five minutes what 
I have to say. 
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In 1912 when the parcel post act was passed the provision 
which I propose to repeal was inserted in conference. At 
that time the Senate did not have a rule that extraneous 
matter could not be inserted by the conferees and, accord- 
ing to the statement which I have set out in the committee 
report, it is shown that the language involved was inserted 
by the conferees. The language inserted by the conferees 
provides that the Postmaster General, with the consent and 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, may 
change rates, classifications, and the like, among other 
things. It was pointed out at that time that these were in- 
considerable; that they would not amount to much; that 
there was a certain latitude which the Postmaster General 
should have. From that time up until the present that 
course has been pursued by the Postmaster General. 

In 1927, when the bill came up in another connection, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] objected to the provi- 
sion because it gave the Postmaster General and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the right to raise rates, when 
he believed that that right should be reserved to the Con- 
gress. At that time I stated, as the Recorp shows, and 
other Senators stated, too, that there had never been any 
such use made of this power as the Senator from Nebraska 
suggested and we did not believe that there would be. 

Now, in November last the Postmaster General came in 
with a sweeping revision of all parcel-post rates. He pre- 
sented a schedule to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which would raise the parcel-post rates over $7,000,000. It 
is almost unbelievable that the Postmaster General, of his 
own motion, after the history of this grant of power, would 
undertake a general revision of parcel-post rates. If the 
Senate wants to kill the parcel-post system this is the hard- 
est body blow that could be given. 

All that the resolution does is to request the Postmaster 
General and the Interstate Commerce Commission to defer 
action until the Congress can act. They have already given 
notice of the changes and have already started to put into 
effect the increases in rates. The Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, by quite a large majority, not only reported 
the resolution favorably but overwhelmingly reported the 
bill providing for repeal of the law. There is no doubt in the 
world that if it came to a vote the Senate would take the 
same view unless it has changed its mind about the parcel- 
post system. If we permit this to be done, it seems to me 
the entering wedge has been provided for the destruction 
of the parcel post. 

It is said that the department wants to get more reve- 
nue. The answer to that is that the loss in revenue on 
the parcel-post business, according to the department fig- 
ures, in 1929 was about $20,000,000. In 1930 the loss is 
estimated to be not quite $15,500,000. I doubt very much 
whether the figures of the department are right, but if they 
are right, then $4,500,000 of the loss was taken up in this 
one year, and the business is better this year by nearly 
$10,000,000 than it was last year. In a few years more it 
will be self-supporting. This is a great institution for the 
poor people of the country, the men and the women who 
have to work with their hands. They are the ones who 
use the parcel post. It is a matter of tremendous advan- 
tage to them and to the country. It does seem to me that 
the resolution ought to pass. In addition to that, the bill 
which has been recommended by the committee ought to 
pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Tennessee has expired. The Senator from New 
Hampshire renews his objection, and the resolution goes 
over. The clerk will state the next business on the 
calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 11675) to authorize the issuance of a 
patent in fee for certain land and buildings within the 
Colville Reservation, Wash., for public-school use was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am going to take just 
a moment of time under this bill to explain further the 
resolution which was just passed over. I have explained the 
situation fully with one exception. 
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The only people who are really to be benefited by this 
wholesale change and revision of parcel-post rates are the 
express companies of the country. If the Senate wants to 
legislate for the express companies, then let Senators make 
their objections to the resolution and the bill. Let them be 
postponed and let them be defeated, but when Senators are 
doing it let us not make any mistake about it, but remember 
that the only people in the United States who will really 
be benefited by the failure of the resolution to pass and then 
the failure of the bill to pass will be the express companies. 
Their business is going to be interfered with, but what do 
the rights of the business man or the small user of the 
parcel post amount to when it comes to legislating for the 
great express companies of the country? 

We have had this fight time and again already in the Sen- 
ate. I want to give notice that in every possible way from 
now on till the 4th of March I am going to undertake to get 
the bill passed. If I can not get it through in any other way 
I shall undertake to tack it onto an appropriation bill as 
an amendment. We are going to vote on the bill at this ses- 
sion if I am able to bring it about. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in view of the remarks made 
by the Senator from Tennessee I think it is only proper to 
say something on the other side of the question. If the 
Senator is correct in stating that only the express companies 
want the bill, why should they now have entered an objec- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
hearings which have been set and which have been fixed, I 
believe, for February 19? It is true that the estimate on 
present business made by the Post Office Department indi- 
cates that the net receipts to the Government, by reason of 
the proposed changes on the business they are now handling, 
would amount to about $7,000,000 or $7,500,000; but that 
does not take into consideration the new business which is 
now being handled by express companies and other agencies 
which the department believes will be brought to the depart- 
ment by reason of changes which it is recommending to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The facts are that in the near-by zones—the first, second, 
and third zones—the business has been carried at a very 
considerable loss. It is proposed to modify the rates pro- 
vided for those zones to a very slight degree that would not 
mean more than one-half cent to 1 cent on the average 
package that is shipped. But as against that in the other 
zones, particularly the sixth, seventh, and eighth, where the 
present rates now yield a profit, the proposal is to reduce 
existing rates. That is taken into account in the estimate 
which the department has given us. But at the same time 
the department asks permission to change the regulations. 
Whereas at the present time there is a limit of 70 pounds 
weight on packages that may be carried through the first 
three zones, yet beyond that the limit is 50 pounds. They 
desire to extend the 70-pound limit so that every State in 
continental United States may have the benefit of it. 
Seventy pounds is a reasonable rate which any man in the 
parcel-post business can handle and lift without assistance. 

Then, too, there is a regulation as to the extreme measure- 
ment of an article or a package. A package under present 
regulations going to the far zones is limited so that it can 
not be received if it is over a certain measurement. The 
proposal is to make the outside measurement of such pack- 
ages 84 inches, which is a reasonable figure. We are paying 
for transportation based on space occupied rather than the 
weight transported. It seems to me that these questions are 
largely questions for consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, because that commission is quite familiar 
with the express business and the freight business, and in 
every way is better qualified to pass upon what rates should 
be than are any committees of the Congress. 

I, for one, see no occasion for changing existing law merely 
because the department has made a proposal which it de- 
sires to submit to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission supports the con- 
tention of the Post Office Department and approves its 
recommendation, I believe we are absolutely safe in accept- 
ing it. If we are not, if any injustice shall be done to the 
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American public, to those who use the parcel post for ship- 
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The resolution of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 


ments, six months’ experience will demonstrate it, and then | Kerrar] is only a request that the proposal be held up until 


the Congress could step in and take charge and take it out of 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission—take it 
out of the hands of the Post Office Department, and make its 
own rates without any recommendations from the Post Office 
Department, because that is what would happen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are we operating under Rule VIII or 
under a unanimous-consent agreement that only unobjected 
bills can be considered? If we are operating under Rule VIII 
I would like to move to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are operating under a 
unanimous-consent agreement to consider only unobjected 
bills on the calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to utilize the five 
minutes to which I am entitled under the bill now before 
the Senate to say something in regard to the resolution re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKe tar] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHIPPS]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would the Senator ob- 
ject to me making a correction before he proceeds? A 
statement was made by the Senator from Colorado—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator realizes that I have only five 
minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I had for- 
gotten it for the moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I may be wrong, but I do 
not believe I am wrong and I shall ask to be corrected if I 
am, but as I understand it, it is openly conceded that this 
is an attempt on the part of the Post Office Department to 

increase rates on parcel-post packages. 

Let us not get away from that point. To listen to the 
Senator from Colorado one would almost reach the con- 
clusion that, after all, we might get reduced rates after 
they got through. The Senator suggests that after this 
shall be done as is proposed, if the Congress does not like 
it, it can change the law. That is true, but let me call 
attention to the fact that we have reached right now the 
place I suggested we would reach when the bill was orig- 
inally before the Senate. At that time I was laughed at, 
I was almost hooted off my feet. The Senator said “ Oh, 
no; nobody will do anything of that kind,” but I said, “ We 
shall finally get an official in the Post Office Department 
who will increase these rates.” There is not anything par- 
ticularly sacred about these rates. There are other postal 
rates that are not compensatory, and nobody is suggesting 
that they be increased. 

It seems to me that now of all times, when the country 
is in the depressed condition that it is, the poor people who 
in the main utilize the parcel post should not be subjected 
to this increased demand. Furthermore, the record shows 
that the parcel-post business is improving and that the 
deficit is largely being wiped out. That is not true of some 
of the other classes of matter handled by the Post Office 
Department, which produce a loss every year of many mil- 
lions more than does the parcel post. Now, at a time when 
we have such universal hardship among a large class of our 
people, when everybody is trying to relieve the distress and 
the unhappiness that have been brought about by the 
drought and other conditions, why should the Post Office 
Department undertake to increase the burden on that class 
of our people who utilize the parcel post? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It will cost seven and one-half million 
dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will cost seven and a half million dol- 
lars the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer] states, 
which is paid for, in the main, by the poor people. Each 


individual charge is small, of course; that is true; but in 
the aggregate it is a stupendous sum that the people will 
be called upon to pay who utilize this service in addition to 


what they are required now to pay. 


Congress can take action upon a bill that would undoubtedly 
pass if we had an opportunity to act on it. I do not think 
there is a particle of doubt that it would pass by an over- 
whelming majority both branches of Congress if they had 
an opportunity to vote; but the Congress, as well as the 
country, is held up by one or two men; the 4th of March 
is approaching, and any provision that would relieve that 
condition and do away with the short session of Congress 
and make such a condition impossible in the future is denied 
to the people of the United States by.one man. Another 
man in the meantime, in the Post Office Department, de- 
cides to add this burden to the poor classes of our people. 

I hope the Senator will make a motion to take up the bill, 
and if debate on it runs to the 4th of March, and if that 
Shall interfere with the program which has been laid out by 
those who control the destiny of the Senate and the House 
and through them of the country, let it interfere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Nebraska has expired. 


CERTAIN LAND AND BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE IN COLVILLE 
RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in the pend- 
ing bill is observed an unusual provision. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to convey by patent certain lands 
for school purposes upon condition that the Indians in the 
vicinity may enjoy the privileges of the school upon the 
same terms as the white pupils except that in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior the Indians may be required 
to pay tuition. 

I wonder if some Senator who is familiar with the bill 
will explain, first, why the provision is inserted; and, sec- 
ond, why discretion is vested in the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine whether or not tuition shall be paid by other 
than white pupils? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Some 10 years ago an agreement was 
reached whereby the schools in this particular district in the 
State of Washington should consolidate, including this day 
Indian school, which is located on about 4% acres of Gov- 
ernment land. This provision is to transfer to the school 
district for school purposes the 4½ acres, together with the 
building, and if for any reason the school shall be aban- 
doned the land comes back to the Government. 

The provision for tuition is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In practically every bill affecting 
the Indians the manner in which the law is enforced is 
left to the Secretary of the Interior, and, of course, after 
the school has gone on, as I understand it has, for about 10 
years, it may be that it will be only fair for the Indian 
children to pay tuition to the State school, because the 
school district has to hire the teachers and all that and 
has all the overhead expenses to pay. 

Mr. KING. May I ask a question of the Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Are the Indians who are covered by this bill 
citizens of the United States? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; of course they are citizens. In the 
report it is stated they are noncitizens, because that agree- 
ment was reached in 1920, before the law was passed making 
all the Indians citizens. 

Mr. KING. If they have ceased their tribal relations, and 
have become citizens of the United States, and have their 
allotments, why should they not have the benefit of the 
public school system to which they contribute? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, as I understand, they do 
have the privilege of the school system. I am not sure 
whether they are allotted Indians or not, but I think they 
are. This is a House bill and the committee took the report 
on the bill from the House and the report from the depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Assuming that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall determine that tuition shall be 
paid by the Indians, who will pay it under this bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It will be paid by the Indian Bureau out 
of the funds of these particular Indians, if they have funds. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The language does not ex- 


Mr. KING. Mr. Presidert, would the Senator object to 
the bill going over? I know he is deeply interested in the 
welfare of the Indians, as are some of the rest of us; and 
if this is an injustice to the Indians—and at first blush it 
does seem to me it may prove an injustice to them—I think 
there should be an amendment that will insure their being 
given the same rights as other citizens of the United States 
in the same neighborhood enjoy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have no objection to the bill going over, 
but I am satisfied there is no injustice to the Indians. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the passage of the bill, 
with the understanding that it be held here, and on to- 
morrow any Senator may move to reconsider, if, after inves- 
tigation, he thinks that should be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood 
the Senator to ask that the bill go over, and that order was 
made. 

Mr. KING. I did not want the bill sent over to the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will remain on 
the calendar and can be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 


CONSIDERATION OF BRIDGE BILLS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest 
that the bills on the calendar from Order of Business No. 
1254 to Order of Business No. 1267, inclusive, are all bridge 
bills, and the amendments that have been submitted to them 
are amendments that bring them into line with the usual 
form in the case of bridge bills. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Order of Business No. 
1254, being Senate bill 5099, is identical with Order of Busi- 
ness No. 1368, being House bill 14679. I ask that the House 
bill may be substituted for the Senate bill and considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I notice that some 
of the bridge bills on the calendar have not been referred to 
the Commerce Committee. May I ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee on bridge bills whether the bills referred to 
are in the usual form? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say that 
the reason they have not been referred to the committee is 
that they are identical with Senate bills that have already 
been reported and are on the calendar. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If they are in the usual form, I 
shall make no objection. 

Mr. DALE. They are in the identical form; in just the 
same language as the Senate bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
considering the remaining bridge bills on the calendar en 
bloc? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think we ought to 
pass bills en bloc; I think it is an unsafe procedure. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SANTA ROSA SOUND, FLA. 


The bill (H. R. 14679) authorizing Pensacola Bridge Cor- 
poration (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point 
in Santa Rosa County, Fla., was considered, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CHESAPEAKE BAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5255) to ex- 
tend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Chesapeake Bay, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
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after the word Bay,“ to strike out “are hereby” and in- 
sert “ heretofore ”; in line 8, after the word “ extended,” to 
strike out one and three years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof” and insert “by acts of Congress ap- 
proved April 10, 1928, and June 21, 1929, are hereby further 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress 
approved February 15, 1927, and by act of Congress approved April 
10, 1928, to be built by the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration, across the Chesapeake Bay heretofore extended by acts 
of Congress approved April 10, 1928, and June 21, 1929, are hereby 
further extended one and tree years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT RANDOLPH, MO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5360) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Randolph, Mo., which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the date 1928,” to strike out which times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of the said bridge 
was,” and insert “heretofore”; in line 9, after the word 
“ extended,” to strike out “ one and three years, respectively, 
from May 24, 1930, by an act approved May 14, 1930,” and 
insert by acts of Congress approved March 1, 1929, and 
May 14, 1930”; and on page 2, line 3, after the date “ May 
24,” to strike out 1930,“ and insert 1931,“ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Randolph, Mo., authorized to be built by the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, by the act of 
Congress approved May 24, 1928, heretofore extended by acts of 
Congress approved March 1, 1929, and May 14, 1930, are hereby 
8 extended one and three years, respectively, from May 24, 

SEC. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

PIGEON RIVER BRIDGE AT MINERAL CENTER, MINN. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5392) to 
legalize a bridge across the Pigeon River at or near Duluth, 
Minn., which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “ constructed,” to insert by the State of Minnesota; 
and in line 4, after the word near,” to strike out Duluth ” 
and insert “ Mineral Center,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge heretofore constructed by 
the State of Minnesota, across the Pigeon River at or near Mineral 
Center, Minn., and located on Trunk Highway No. 1, connecting 
the State of Minnesota and thé Province of Ontario, Canada, shall 
be a lawful structure and shall be subject to the conditions and 
limitations of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
other than those requiring approval of plans by the Secretary of 
War and Chief of Engineers before the bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to legalize a 
bridge across the Pigeon River at or near Mineral Center, 
Minn.” 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BROWNVILLE, NEBR. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5473) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Brownsville, Nebr., which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments, on page 1, at the 
beginning of line 5, to strike out “ Brownsville,” and to in- 
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sert Brownville “; in line 6, after the word “ the,” to strike 
out Brownsville ” and insert Brownville ”; in line 8, after 
the date “1929,” to insert “heretofore extended by act of 
Congress approved June 10, 1930”; and in line 9, after the 
word “hereby,” to insert “further,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Brownville, Nebr., authorized to be built by the Brownville 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, by the act of Congress 
approved February 26, 1929, heretofore extended by act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1930, are hereby further extended one and 
three years, respectively, from February 26, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Brownville, 
Nebr.” 

STAUNTON RIVER BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 


The bill (S. 5114) to legalize bridges across the Staunton 
River at Brookneal, Route No. 18, Campbell County, and 
at Clover, Halifax County, Route No. 12, State of Virginia, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the highway bridges built by the 
authorities of the State of Virginia across the Staunton River 
at Brookneal, on route No. 18, Campbell County, and at Clover, 
Halifax County, on route No. 12, are hereby legalized and the 
consent of Congress is hereby-given to their maintenance by the 
said State for the use of the general public: Provided, That any 
changes in said bridges which the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary and order in the interest of navigation shall be promptly 
made by the said State. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

FRENCH BROAD RIVER, TENN. 


The bill (S. 5319) to grant the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn., was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the highway department of the State of Tennessee 
and its successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
French Broad River on the proposed Morristown-Newport Road 
between Jefferson and Cocke Counties, in the State of Tennessee 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

PECATONICA RIVER BRIDGE, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 11779) granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
III., in section 5, Township 27 North, Range 11 East, fourth 
principal meridian, was considered, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DAM ON MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 441) amending section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, relating to the Mononga- 
hela River, Pa., which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the provision relating to the Monongahela |- 


River, Pa., in section 1 of the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 3, 1930, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Monongahela River, Pa., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in Rivers and Harbors Committee document No. 22, Seven- 
tieth Congress, second session: Provided, That the Chief of Engi- 
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neers may, in his discretion, locate the new locks and dam above 
the structure and on such site as he may deem most 
desirable.” 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, this joint resolution is a dupli- 
cate of a Senate joint resolution which is Calendar No. 1234, 
unanimously reported favorably by the Committee on Com- 
merce. I should like to make a brief statement in the 
Record to accompany its passage. I have heretofore sub- 
mitted an amendment providing that the Secretary of War 
should at the expense of the Government relocate certain 
pipe lines which are exposed by the change in the location 
of the dam. That seems to be the equitable thing for us 
to do, but the company that built the pipe lines agreed that 
it would bear the expense of any relocation the Government 
might require. Therefore the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe], who is the subcommittee to which that amend- 
ment was referred, feels that it would be his duty to 
oppose the amendment. 

It is so very important, in the completion of the canaliza- 
tion of the Monongahela, that there should be no delay, that 
I have been moved to withdraw the amendment heretofore 
offered, and will allow the bill to pass without it, although I 
believe that the amendment would be meritorious. 
net that statement to accompany the passage of the 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, President, in order that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce may be entirely certain in respect to 
the matter, I take it from what the Senator has said that the 
particular authorization will pass without the amendment 
which he presented, and which was by the committee re- 
ferred to the Senator from Nebraska. ` 

Mr. REED, Exactly, Mr. President. I do not now offer 
the amendment. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 221, Order of Business 1234, will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6193) for the relief of Sidney Morris 
Hopkins was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 6194) granting six months’ pay to Arthur 
G. Caswell was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 8936) authorizing the promotion on the 
retired list of the Navy of Stuart L. Johnson, ensign, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 6453) for the relief of Peder Anderson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a number of these bills have 
come over to us from the House clearing the records of 
enlisted men in the Navy and Marine Corps who have 
served in the World War or in the Spanish War, and who 
since that time have been discharged for one reason or 
another from the Army or Navy. The House held, and our 
committee agreed with them, that the fact that these men 
had served during the war should be used to wipe out the 
dishonorable discharges which they later received. I hope 
very much that Senators will not object to the passage of 
these bills. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the objection main- 
tained to this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
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ROBERT HOFMAN 


The bill (H. R. 8117) for the relief of Robert Hofman was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will not the Senator 
withhold his objection to that particular bill? I should be 
glad to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. KING. May I just have the basis of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The basis of it is that a private was 
court-martialed, contrary to law, having been required to 
wash unspeakably filthy clothes of another private. This 
bill endeavors to do justice to him by correcting his record. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will say that in this case the 
Judge Advocate General, in commuting the man’s sentence 
from one year to six months, stated that— 

The actual offenses committed do not appear to be as grave as 
the charge and specifications might indicate. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of Senators—of course, 
I am very sympathetic to these cases—to the statement of 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy: 

The Navy Department is unaware of any good reason for con- 
sidering Hofman as having been honorably discharged from the 
naval service, and without such reason does not believe that any 
special action toward his case should be taken. 

Therefore they recommend against the enactment of the 
bill. 

Mr. HALE. In all of these cases I think the Senator will 
find similar letters from the department. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator permit me to read just 
two clauses of the law? 

Section 1232, United States Revised Statutes, provides: 

No officer shall use an enlisted man as a servant in any case 
whatsoever. 

Article 553, United States Navy Regulations, provides 
that— 

Under no circumstances shall an enlisted man be employed as 
a servant. 

Article 19-a, M. C. M., interprets this as follows: 

No enlisted man will be employed to perform any duty which in 
civil life is performed by a man or women employed as a servant. 

This particular individual was court-martialed because, 
admittedly, the most unspeakably filthy clothing of another 
private he was commanded to wash and clean; and the 
House held, and rightly held, that he ought never to have 
been court-martialed. This bill simply seeks to correct his 
record of a dishonorable discharge because of it. I appeal 
to the Senator from Utah that under those circumstances 
that record ought not to stand. 

Mr. KING. The appeal shall not be in vain. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From his seat the Sen- 
ator from Utah withdraws his objection. 

Mr. KING. If the Chair will pardon me, standing I with- 
draw the objection. 

The bill was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES C. BURKE 


The bill (H. R. 11212) to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke was considered by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if this 
James C. Burke is the same Burke who is general attorney 
for the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. HALE. I think not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If that is a parliamentary 
inquiry addressed to the Chair, the Chair will answer it in 
the negative. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not a parliamentary inquiry. It 
was an inquiry of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; this is not the person. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation, 
for the reason that the report is rather confusing. It ap- 
parently indicates that the bill is for the purpose of con- 
ferring upon this man a medal, and yet the bill seems to 
be for an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. HALE. No; the bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives originally to give this man the distinguished- 
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service cross for heroism. The department disapproved of 
that bill and suggested that the Congress should give him a 
pension instead. I will explain the reason why. 

This bill proposes the authorization of an appropriation 
to be made annually of $1,500 to pay James C. Burke the 
sum of $125 per month during the remainder of his natu- 
ral life in lieu of any and all pensions authorized by law 
for him. 

This is in the nature of a reward similar in general na- 
ture to that bestowed on Maj. Walter Reed and his com- 
panions, as provided by the act of February 28, 1929. Mr. 
Burke’s case is parallel, in that he voluntarily submitted to 
inoculation during the experiments in connection with the 
yellow-fever investigations in the Philippines. 

Mr. Burke served honorably in the Navy from 1905 to 
1909, and was honorably discharged. Prior to discharge, a 
medical board found him suffering from disease originating 
in line of duty, incident to long service in the Tropics, and, 
having submitted to voluntary inoculation by Anopheles 
ludlowi. As a result of his voluntary inoculation he suffered 
a total nervous breakdown and neuritis, which has grad- 
ually increased, and he is now paralyzed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did he suffer from this 
inoculation? 

Mr. HALE. It was entirely due to this inoculation that 
he became paralyzed. 

K Mr. McKELLAR. He was paralyzed from the inocula- 
on? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; and the action recommended by the 
committee is exactly the same as was done in the case of 
Major Walter Reed and his companions. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CHIEF BOATSWAIN EDWARD SWEENEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
RETIRED 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 2335) 
providing for the promotion of Chief Boatswain Edward 
Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on the retired list of the Navy, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ lieutenant ” 
to insert “(junior grade),“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to 
advance Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired 
list of the Navy, with the retired pay and allowances of that 
rank: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. : 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act providing 
for the promotion of Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, 
United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7639) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize payment of six months’ death gratuity to de- 
pendent relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses whose 
death results from wounds or disease not resulting from 
their own misconduct,” approved May 22, 1928, was an- 
nounced as next in order. ; 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster], who has an amend- 
ment to this bill, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 4731) for the relief of Frederick Rasmus- 
sen was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The bill (S. 2429) to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain members of the Navy and Marine Corps 
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who were discharged because of misrepresentation of age,” 
approved January 19, 1929, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act for the relief 
of certain members of the Navy and Marine Corps who were dis- 
charged because of misrepresentation of age,” approved January 
19, 1929, is hereby amended by striking out “April 6, 1917,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof January 31, 1917.“ 


TRACY LEE PHILLIPS 


The bill (H. R. 10365) for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see that the Secretary re- 
ports this bill adversely. Will the Senator explain it? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is to 
hold that Tracy Lee Phillips was honorably discharged from 
the Naval service, for the purposes of conferring the usual 
rights and benefits, whereas he was dishonorably discharged 
as the result of sentence by general court-martial. 

He entered the service in 1915, and served therein until 
1919, when he was dishonorably discharged for scandalous 
conduct, namely, counterfeiting the initials of a censor and 
giving out information. 

While on duty in Scotland he married. After the armi- 
stice he forged the initials of acensor on a letter to his wife, 
trying to convey to her the information that he was going 
home, and that it would be impossible for him to see her be- 
fore sailing. He gave her information as to the securing of 
a passport to America, explained the value of American 
money, and also the customs she should know. At the same 
time he wrote a letter to his mother in America. These let- 
ters were discovered before they left the ship. He was given 
a court-martial with a 5-year sentence; this was later re- 
duced to two years, and on good behavior he was discharged 
in eight months. 

He has suffered the disgrace and humiliation of this blot 
on his character for the past eight years for committing an 
act that he believed justifiable, and an act that the average 
man who had just married would have committed. For the 
sake of his wife and daughter, he asks that the blight be 
removed. 

This man has suffered disgrace and humiliation, and in 
view of the fact that actual hostilities had ceased at the 
time, the committee has felt that the bill is a just one. 

Mr. KING. The report shows that he forged the initials 
of a Government official to accomplish his end. 

Mr. HALE. He should not have done it. I suppose he 
simply put the initials on a letter which was of no military 
consequence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If a man committed forgery, he ought 
not to have a pension from the Government, and I object. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, 
the bill will be passed over. 

HENRY MANSKE, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 1892) for the relief of Henry Manske, jr., 
was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


GUY BRADDOCK SCOTT 


The bill (H. R. 4760) for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott 
was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


WALTER HARRELL ALLEN 


The bill (S. 3951) for the relief of Walter Harrell Allen 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That in the administration of the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of certain members of the Navy 
and Marine Corps who were discharged because of misrepresenta- 
tion of age,” approved January 19, 1929, Walter Harrell Allen, alias 
William Harrel Allien, former electrician, second class, United 
States Navy, shall be held and considered to have enlisted in the 
United States Navy on April 6, 1917. 


MRS. THOMAS DOYLE 


The bill (S. 4716) for the relief of Mrs. Thomas Doyle was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Mrs. Thomas Doyle, 
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Crow allottee No. 1657, for land allotted to her under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated 
as homestead, 


JOHN T. DOYLE 
The bill (S. 4715) for the relief of John T. Doyle was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to John T. Doyle, 
Crow allottee No. 1660, for land allotted to him under the pro- 


visions of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and desig- 
nated as homestead. 


JAMES M. HUDSON 

The bill (H. R. 1075) to correct the naval record of James 
M. Hudson was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like the Senator to explain this bill, 
in view of the fact that there is an adverse report. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is another case of clearing 
a man’s record. This man, at the age of 16 years, enlisted 
in the Navy for the period of six years. After serving about 
two years he absented himself. He surrendered, and agreed 
to serve for the period of his absence instead of being tried 
by court-martial, He again absented himself. However, he 
immediately enlisted in the Army, under an alias, served 
therein during the Philippine War, and was honorably dis- 
charged from his Army enlistment. 

The committee feels that in view of his honorable Army 
service in foreign territory during a war period, and also 
in view of the fact that his naval record during the two 
years he served therein was at all times honorable up to the 
time he absented himself, his record should be changed to 
indicate an honorable discharge from the Navy. 

The bill was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID A. DEHART 


The bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief of David A. Dehart 
was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS WALLACE 
The bill (H. R. 4907) for the relief of Thomas Wallace 
was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. QUIGLEY 


The bill (H. R. 8665) for the relief of William A. Quigley 
was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY P. LEWIS 


The bill (H. R. 4159) for the relief of Harry P. Lewis was 
considered, read the third time, and passed. 


STERRIT KEEFE 


The bill (H. R. 11022) for the relief of Sterrit Keefe was 
considered, read the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR EDWARD BLANCHARD 


The bill (H. R. 11297) for the relief of Arthur Edward 
Blanchard was considered, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES J. LINDSAY 


The bill (S. 3929) for the relief of James J. Lindsay was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suppose all of these 
men have committed some kind of wrong; and now, years 
afterward, the Congress is coming along and putting them 
on a pensionable status for it. I do not think we ought to 
do this unless there is an explanation as to each one; and 
unless there is an explanation, I am going to object to them, 
though I dislike to do so. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be glad to explain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there ought to be an explana- 
tion about each one, and I ask the Senator to make it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the Lindsay case, Lindsay 
enlisted in the Navy in 1898. He maintained a clear record, 
and after serving 75 days was honorably discharged at his 
own request. 

The general provisions of the law fix 90 days as the mini- 
mum limit of service during the Spanish-American War 
for pension benefits, so that under the law Lindsay lacks 
15 days of war service to be eligible for a pension. 
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However, three months prior to enlisting in the Navy he 

_ enlisted in the New York Naval Militia, upon the call of 

President McKinley for volunteers; so that all together he had 

approximately six months’ service, 180 days, but only 75 of 
which were performed while in the Federal service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think the com- 
mittee should have reported a bill of that sort, and I object 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

JOHN DONAHUE 


The bill (S. 351) for the relief of John Donahue was con- 
sidered and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension 
laws or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon 
persons honorably discharged from the United States Navy, John 
Donahue shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Navy on March 19, 1903: Provided, 
That no pension, pay, or bounty shall be held to have accrued by 
reason of this act prior to its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Tennessee to have demanded an explanation 
of each of these bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the general de- 
mand the Senator from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is a bill to clear up the 
record of this sailor. During the World War this man 
served for a period of nearly two years under honorable con- 
ditions and was honorably discharged by reason of demobili- 
zation. He participated in the Battles of Anould, St. Die, 
on the Villers en Hage sectors, St. Mihiel, and Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. His character on discharge was excellent. 

The committee feels that in view of his excellent war 
record his record should be cleared. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the matter with the record? 
From what the Senator has said we do not need any bill. 

Mr. HALE. I did not go into that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the part I would like to have 
the Senator go into. 

Mr. HALE. I will be very glad to give it to the Senator. 
I will read a report from the Secretary of the Navy, as 
follows: 

Replying further toe the committee's communication dated 
April 23, 1929, transmitting the bill (S. 351) for the relief of John 
Donahue, and requesting the views of the Navy Department rela- 
tive to this measure, I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide that in the administra- 
tion of the pension laws or any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
or benefits upon persons honorably from the United 
States Navy, John Donahue shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the United States Navy on 
March 19, 1903. 

The records of the Navy Department show that the above- 
named man was born on November 3, 1877. He enlisted in the 
Navy on July 25, 1900. During his period of service Donahue 
committed a number of offenses, such as having liquor in his 
possession on a number of occasions, overstaying leave, and being 
drunk and dirty on return from liberty. On March 19, 1903, he 
was given an ordinary in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a board of medical suryey which found him to be 
suffering from chronic * * 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand it, this 
sailor was discharged many years ago because of derelic- 
tions while in the service, but when the World War came 
on he went into that war and took part in a number of 
battles in Europe. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; and had an excellent record. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And but for the previous Navy rec- 
ord he would be entitled to a pension. I think he is entitled 
to it, and I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD BROOKS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2753) for 

the relief of Edward Brooks, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon per- 
sons honorably d from the United States Navy Edward 


ischarged 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
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charged as a steerage steward, U. S. S. New York, United States 
Navy, on July 15, 1900: Provided, That no pension, pay, or bounty 
shall be held to have accrued by reason of this act prior to its 
passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
is recognized. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this bill is also to correct the 
record of an enlisted man in the Navy. 

In 1897 Brooks enlisted in the Navy for a 3-year enlist- 
ment, and after serving two years and nine months, under 
honorable conditions, he was given an ordinary discharge 
because of physical disability not incurred in line of duty. 
Brooks served throughout the period of the Spanish- 
American War, and a period thereafter, and during the 
war was attached to the U. S. S. New York. 

Under an ordinary discharge he is not entitled to a pen- 
sion. The committee felt that in view of his honorable 
service he should be given a pension. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does everyone who serves in the Navy in 
peace time obtain a pension, if he serves his full term of 
three years? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr. KING. I understand this comes within that category. 
I am asking for information. 

Mr. HALE. I said that in 1897 this man enlisted in the 
Navy for a 3-year period. That took him through the Span- 
ish-American War, and he would be entitled to a pension for 
having served in the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. KING. Did he serve upon any ship that was in line 
of battle? 

Mr. HALE. He served on the New York. He was dis- 
charged for disability. This is simply to clear up his record. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CROOKED AND INDIAN RIVERS, MICH., SURVEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4815) au- 
thorizing a preliminary examination and survey of the 
Crooked and Indian Rivers, Mich., which was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause a preliminary examination and survey. 
to be made of the Crooked River between Crooked Lake and Burt 
Lake, and of the Indian River between Burt Lake and Mullet 
Lake, in Emmet and Cheboygan Counties, Mich., with a view to 
the improvement of said rivers by dredging. The cost of such 
examination and survey shall be paid from appropriations here- 
tofore or hereafter made for examinations and surveys. 


WILLIAM T. J. RYAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1712) for 
the relief of William T. J. Ryan. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, before 
the word “sergeant,” to strike out the word staff,“ so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the provisions 
of the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 649), relating to Federal 
support of families of enlisted men in the Military Establishment 
who served during the expedition into Mexico, the claim of Wil- 
liam T. J. Ryan, then sergeant, Headquarters Battery, Seventy- 
sixth Field Artillery, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., for Federal support 
of his wife, Beulah E. Ryan, be held and considered to have been 
received in the office of the depot quartermaster, Washington, 
D. C., on or before June 30, 1917, in view of the fact that delay in 
receipt occurred through no fault of the soldier, but through loss 
or miscarriage of his application in the mails. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this was probably the 
last bill the late Senator Warren, of Wyoming, introduced in 
the Senate. 

This soldier was entitled to request an allowance for his 
wife under the laws relating to allotments during the World 
War. He mailed his application in time for it to reach 
headquarters before the time limit for its receipt expired. 
Through some error in the mails, the application failed to 
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reach headquarters within the required time. Consequently | get to the mountains. By striking out these words we would 


officials in authority could not make the payment at head- 


simply permit the Secretary of War to designate the par- 


quarters. This is a bill to reimburse this man for the ticular road to be improved. 


equivalent which he sent to his wife out of his own funds, 
in view of the failure of the application for the allowance 
to arrive through no fault of his own and through the con- 
sequent failure of the allowance itself to be paid. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN JAKES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 516) for 
the relief of John Jakes, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers John Jakes, who was a private of Company G, Second 

ent Maryland Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as private of said company and 
regiment on or about the 27th day of June, 1865: Provided, That 
no pay, pension, or bounty shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this soldier was assigned 
to a wagon train shortly before the close of the Civil War 
and left his company for that purpose. While he was serv- 
ing with the wagon train his company disbanded and he was 
erroneously recorded as having deserted. He was in fact 
laboring in another branch of the service, to which he had 
been officially assigned. 

His commanding officer stated that there was an error in 
recording him as a deserter, and this is an effort at this late 
date to do him justice. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was he a Civil War veteran? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He was a Civil War veteran. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
FORT SILL (OKLA.) MILITARY RESERVATION ROAD 


The bill (H. R. 7272) to provide for the paving of the Gov- 
vernment road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if there is no 
objection to the consideration of this bill, I desire to offer 
an amendment to it. If there is objection, I desire to make 
a statement. 

The bill provides for the paving of a road across Fort Sill 
Military Reservation in Oklahoma. That reservation is 
located in the Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma. 

There used to be three roads across the reservation, but 
because of the firing of the big guns, the War Department 
has closed two of them, and now proposes to improve the 
third. The third road parallels two lines of railroad, the 
Rock Island and Frisco. 

The State has built a road, which now exists, including the 
culverts and the bridges, but the road is up and down a 
valley. If it were over the mountains, it would not need 
paving, but being in the valley, in the wet time of year it is 
impassable. Ordinarily the War Department paves its own 
roads entirely. 

This bill provides that the War Department shall pay 
only 50 per cent of the cost of the paving of this road. It 
is paved on both sides, and it occurs to me that, inasmuch 
as the State is willing to pave one-half of the road and to 
maintain the road entirely, it is not a bad business propo- 
sition for the Government. 

I desire to offer an amendment, if there be no objection 
to the consideration of the bill, providing that the language 
in line 5, and a portion of line 6, page 1, be stricken from 
the bill. The language to be stricken reads as follows: 
“Beginning at the site of the fort and running to the 
reservation limit on the north.” 

Recently the War Department has located the school of 
fire permanently at this point. At this time it is desired 
to keep all the reservation possible for firing purposes. For 
that reason they desire the road to be paralleling the two 
railroads, At the present time three State roads converge 
at this point and cross the reservation. So this particular 
road serves three State highways, and it is the only way to 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me there is no 
objection to the amendment offered by the Senator, but I 
would like to say a word about the justness of the Federal 
Government making this contribution, inasmuch as this is a 
military reservation. 

The Federal Government, under our present legislation, 
has no authority to make the same Federal contribution to- 
ward the cost of building that it would have if the road 
were out in any other part of the State. The purpose of 
the committee in reporting the bill in this form is simply 
to enable the Federal Government to contribute the same 
amount it would contribute if there were no military reser- 
vation there at all. 

5 objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
aog to the amendment offered by the Senator from Okla- 

oma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PETER R. WADSWORTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6668) for 
the relief of Peter R. Wadsworth, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert the 
following: 


That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,012.32, to be 
credited to the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians, for the pur- 
pose of discharging the obligations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former 
superintendent and special disbursing agent of the Consolidated 
Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, Minn., arising out of the fail- 
1 85 the First National Bank of St. Cloud, Minn., on June 17, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the money so credited, the unpaid claims of all 
ed telah Indians against such agency arising out of such bank 

ure. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to provide for 
discharging certain obligations of Peter R. Wadsworth, 
former superintendent and special disbursing agent of the 
Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency.” 


DECORATIONS OF UNITED STATES NAVY AND MARINE CORPS OFFICERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4800) to 
authorize certain officers of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps to accept such decorations, orders, and medals 
as have been tendered them by foreign governments in ap- 
preciation of services rendered, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the following-named officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps are hereby authorized to accept such decora- 
tions, orders, and medals as have been tendered them by foreign 
governments in appreciation of services rendered: 

United States Navy: Admiral William B. Caperton (retired), 
Rear Admiral John R. Y. Blakely, Rear Admiral Edward H. Camp- 
bell, Rear Admiral Harley H. Christy, Rear Admiral Sumner E. W. 
Kittelle, Rear Admiral David F. Sellers, Rear Admiral Herbert O. 
Dunn (retired), Rear Admiral William C. Braisted, Medical Corps 
(retired), Capt. William H. Allen, Capt. Gordon W. Haines, Capt. 
Alfred G. Howe, Capt. Victor A. Kimberly, Capt. David M. LeBre- 
ton, Capt. Benyaurd B. Wygant, Capt. Rufus F. Zogbaum, jr., 
Capt. John R. Edie (retired), Capt. Charles C. Marsh (retired). 
Capt. Edward T. Hoopes, Supply Corps, Capt. Norman T. McLean, 
Medical Corps, Commander Augustin T. Beauregard, Commander 
Harold M. Bemis, Commander Alfred W. Brown, Commander Milo 
F. Draemel, Commander Douglas W. Fuller, Commander Harpld C. 
Train, Commander Ward W. Waddell, Commander Harry H. Lane, 


Medical Corps, Commander Joseph J. A. McMullin, Medical Corps, 
Lieut. Commander Bernhard H. Bieri, Lieut. Commander Dallas B. 
Dupre, Lieut. Commander Henry J. Shields, Lieut. Commander 
Ralph F. Wood, Lieut. Commander Charles R. O'Leary, Lieut. 
Harvey R. Bowes, Lieut. George H. DeBaun, Lieut. Curry E. Eason, 
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Lieut. John B. O’Neill, Medical Corps, Lieut. Commander Schuyler 
F. Cumings, United States Naval Reserve, Lieut. Commander 
Harold B. Grow, United States Naval Reserve, Lieut. Commander 
Edward O. McDonnell, United States Naval Reserve, Lieut. (Junior 
Grade) Frank E. La Cauza, United States Naval Reserve. 

United States Marine Corps: Col. George C. Thorpe (retired). 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what happened to Order of 
Business 1302, Senate bill 4537, to relinquish all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in certain lands in the 
State of Louisiana? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill was passed, at 
the request of the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp], by unanimous consent prior to the taking of a 
recess at the conclusion of the afternoon business. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment to Senate 
bill 4800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. r 

CLASSIFICATION OF MAIL MATTER 


The bill (S. 5365) to repeal section 7 of the postal act 
approved May 29, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair withholds the 
objection for five minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will not take that long for me to say 
what I desire. 

I merely wish to remark that this is a bill which the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads reported, according to 
the statement I made a while ago. 

Some time ago the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Phrers! 
said that the express companies are objecting to the raising 
of these rates. I know the Senator wants to be accurate. 
The express companies are not objecting to the raising of 
the rates. They are objecting only to the changes in the 
classification and in the size of the packages. They are 
tickled to death at the raise in rates, of course, because it 
means business to them. But they have appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission not to make changes in 
the classifications and in the size of the packages. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator’s statement, as I gathered it, 
was that the express companies were the only ones who 
wanted this legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do want the increase of rates, and 
that is the only thing I am talking about. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I called attention to the fact that they were 
protesting this appeal and request of the Post Office De- 
partment. They were doing that, of course, because they 
feared that the zones from the fourth to the eighth zone 
will be affected by regulations such as those increasing the 
weight limit and increasing the permissible size of the pack- 
ages. They expect to lose business. That is where the 
Post Office Department would gain revenue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was talking about the increase in 
rates, and that is the only question really before us in rela- 
tion to the bill. 

There is another thing to which I want to call attention, 
and that is the claim that is made by the Post Office De- 
partment that it is the purpose to increase revenue. In 
the second and third classes the loss, according to their re- 
port, about which I have serious doubt, is something like 
$80,000,000 or $90,000,000, and there is no effort to wipe out 
that deficit. But when it comes to the parcel post, in which 
the people are interested, they want to make it pay. Not 
only that but the Postmaster General has recommended 
that the postage on first-class matter, letter mail, be in- 
creased from 2 cents to 2½ cents an ounce, which will mean 
an increase in taxes on the people who use the letter mail 
of something like $50,000,000, whereas at the present time 
first-class mail is paying, above all expenses, a net profit 
of somewhere between $75,000,000 and $80,000,000 a year. 

When the Postmaster General asks for an increase in 
rates on fourth-class or parcel-post matter he is not very 
consistent. He is undertaking to mulct the two divisions of 
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mail which are doing the best, and as to those where the 
loss is greatest he has taken no steps at all because it is not 
good policy to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the bill 
goes over. 


SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP “ FLORIDA” 


The bill (S. 4821) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of Florida, to deliver to such governor as custodian 
for such State the silver service presented to the United 
States for the U. S. S. Florida, now out of commission, was 
considered. 7 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the State of Florida gave 
to the battleship Florida a silver service. Under the recent 
disarmament treaty the battleship was ordered to be 
scrapped. The bill merely authorizes the silver service to be 
returned to the State government of Florida. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State of 
Florida, to deliver to such governor as custodian for such State the 
silver service presented to the United States for the U. S. 8. 
Florida, now out of commission, by citizens of the State of Florida; 


but no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the 
delivery of such silver service. 2 


GEORGIA A. MUIRHEAD 


The bill (S. 3831) for the relief of Georgia A. Muirhead 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Georgia 
A. Muirhead, postmaster at Hemingford, Nebr., in the sum of 
$264.42, representing the amount of postal funds lost by reason 
of the failure of the First National Bank of Hemingford, Nebr., 
and shown on final audit of her accounts as postmaster to be due 
the United States. 

Src, 2. The surety on the bond of the said Georgia A. Muirhead 
as postmaster is relieved of any liability on account of such loss. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2296) for the relief of Nellie McMullen was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 4489) for the relief of the heirs of Harris 
Smith was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4105) for the relief of the estate of White B. 
Miller was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

UNCOMPAHGRE RECLAMATION PROJECT, COLORADO 


The bill (S. 5245) for the relief of the Uncompahgre recla- 
mation project, Colorado, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the House has passed a simi- 
lar bill, being Calendar No. 1366, the bill (H. R. 14916) for 
the relief of the Uncompahgre reclamation project, Colorado. 
I ask unanimous consent that the House bill be substituted 
for the Senate bill and passed. The bills are identical. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA FOLLETTE in the 
chair). Without objection, that will be done, and the House 
bill is before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That if the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ 
Association shall, under the contract of April 8, 1927, between 
the United States and the association, on or before January 1, 
1932, take over the operation, maintenance, and control of the 
entire Uncompahgre reclamation project, Colorado, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to enter into an amendatory 
contract with the said association which shall provide as follows: 

First. All construction and operation and maintenance charges 
(exclusive of any operation and maintenance charges required to 
be paid by the association for the operation and maintenance of 
the project for the calendar year 1930) that were or shall be due 


and unpaid under said contract of 1927 on December 31, 1930, 
including the then unpaid deferred charges under articles 17 (b) 


e 
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and (d) of said contract. (without interest and penalties on such 
deferred accounts) and the construction charge that becomes 
due on December 1, 1931, under said contract, may be included in 
and made payable as part of the project supplemental construc- 
tion charge hereinafter mentioned. Interest and penalties here- 
tofore paid on deferred charges under articles 17 (b) and (d) 
shall be remitted and credited against the association's obligation 
for supplemental construction. 

Second. During each of the years 1932 to 1937, both inclusive, 
the association shall have the right to expend for the construc- 
tion of a drainage system such portion of the construction charge 
payable to the United States under said contract of 1927, as said 
association may consider necessary and as may be provided for 
by plans prepared by the association and approved by or on behalf 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the moneys so expended to be 
secured from construction charge assessments to be made to 
meet the regular construction charge installments that become 
due and payable under the said contract of 1927 on December 1 
of the years 1931 to 1936, inclusive. The amounts so expended 
by the association for drainage each calendar year from December 
1 to November 30, for six years, beginning with December 1, 1931, 
shall be credited to the annual construction charge that becomes 
due annually on December 1 of each year during the period of 
1932 to 1937, both inclusive, the payment of the construction 
charges for which it is so substituted being in each case postponed 
to be paid later as a part of the supplemental construction 
charges authorized in item 3 hereof. Should the amounts so 
expended and credited annually be less than the annual con- 
struction charge for the years 1932 to 1937, both inclusive, the 
balance of each year’s charge shall be payable to the United 
States in accordance with the contract of 1927. 

Third. The amounts so expended and credited, the amounts 
postponed under the provisions of item 1 hereof, and any amounts 
of primary construction charges applicable to productive lands 
that shall not haye become due and payable by the association 
under the contract of 1927, on or before December 1, 1961, shall 
be considered and defined as the project supplemental construc- 
tion charge and shall be made payable by the association in 
annual installments of $85,000, the first installment of such sup- 
plemental construction charges to be payable on December 1, 1962, 
and a like installment on December 1 of each subsequent year 
until the total of the supplemental construction charge indebted- 
ness is reduced to $85,000 or less, which remaining amount shall 
then be made payable as the last installment on December 1 of 
the calendar year next following the year in which the indebted- 
ness is so reduced; and 

Fourth. No stock assessment levied by the association to raise 
payments due the Government on construction need be increased 
more than 15 per cent of the normal yearly per irrigable acre con- 
struction installment as provided in section 17 of the contract of 
April 8, 1927, to meet deficits or estimated deficits due to the 
failure of some of the association’s stockholders to pay their 
assessments when due, any resulting delinquencies as established 
after foreclosure of maximum assessment liens in meeting install- 
ments of charges due the United States from the association to 
be paid as a part of the supplemental construction charge author- 
ized in item (3) hereof. 

Sec. 2. It shall be provided as a condition subsequent that said 
contract shall terminate and be annulled unless (1) the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado at its twenty-eighth session 
enacts legislation, which becomes effective (a) authorizing a water 
users’ association to be incorporated for a term of at least 75 
years, and (b) amending chapter 76 of Colorado Session Laws, 
1929, so as to permit the decree in proceedings to confirm a con- 
tract between such association and the United States to constitute 
as against parties defendant, including owners, lienors, and mort- 

of land in the district, an amendment of existing water- 
right contracts with individual landowners in the district, so far 
as the contract confirmed is inconsistent with such individual 
contracts; (2) the Uncompahgre Valley Water Users’ Association 
thereupon extends its term of incorporation for at least 75 years 
from the date of such amendment of its articles; and (3) the 
association secures promptly a confirmatory decree, co: 
such proposed contract with the United States under said amend- 
ment of chapter 76 of the Session Laws of Colorado, 1929. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the cor- 
responding Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


CAPT. CHRISTIAN DAMSON 


The bill (S. 1244) for the relief of Capt. Christian Damson 
was considered. The bill had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in 
favor of Capt. Christian Damson, a civilian employee of the War 
Department, who was injured on the steamship Cudahy, a vessel 
of the Army Transport Service, on or about August 17, 1918. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. I think there are too many waivers 
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of the law, so many in fact that we might as well repeal the 
entire act. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this claimant was a captain 
on a vessel during the war. The vessel was torpedoed. He 
was one of 13 survivors. They were in an open boat at sea 
for six days. He made claim through the Mixed Claims 
Commission against Germany, but it was held that he was 
not essentially a civilian and therefore his claim was dis- 
allowed. 

I make this statement to show that he was not guilty of 
laches in presenting his claim. The War Department recom- 
mends that something be done for the man. The question 
is, What is his disability as a result of the exposure? As a 
consequence in determining the disability the statute of 
limitations has been waived and he is allowed to appear be- 
fore the compensation commission to prove his case. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Was he in the military or naval service of 
the United States? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not know exactly what his status 
was, but it was claimed that he was not essentially a civilian 
and, therefore, his claim was disallowed by the Mixed Claims 
Commission. There is no question about it that he is not 
entitled to a pension and, therefore, his position is rather 
anomalous. 

Mr. KING. Was he engaged in the service of the United 
States in any capacity? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; he was in command of this vessel 
which was torpedoed and which was a military vessel, but 
he was not a member of the armed forces in the sense that 
he was a member of the Army. As a consequence he is 
without redress. He thought he could secure consideration 
from the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. KING. Under the compensation act would he be per- 
mitted to receive compensation for torts committed by a 
third person? 

Mr. HOWELL. If he was injured thereby. That is the 
case with all torts claimed that affect claimants. The 
claimant appeals to the compensation commission, and the 
compensation commission awards what is due him under 
the law. 5 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is familiar with the fact 
that we are called upon to waive the compensation act in 80 
many cases that pretty soon we might as well abolish it 
altogether. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am inclined to agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KING. It deprives the Government of an oppor- 
tunity to defend itself or present the facts, so that an intel- 
ligent, as well as a just judgment, may be rendered. I think 
it is a very bad practice to waive the statute in all these 
cases. 

Mr. HOWELL. The question arises, then, Shall the Con- 
gress consider a lump sum, or shall we have somebody to 
whom we may send claims in order to determine whether 
the claimants are really disabled. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


J. D. STEWART 


The bill (S. 3144) for the relief of J. D. Stewart was con- 
sidered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 


approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in 
favor of J. D. Stewart, a rural carrier out of Edison, Ga., who was 


injured April 17, 1926. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an expla- 
nation as to the waiver of the rule. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is a case where a rural 
carrier claims to have suffered a strangulated hernia due to 
lifting a heavy mail bag. He made no claim at the time. 
The year elapsed, and the consequence was that he was 
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barred by the statute of limitations. The bill merely waives 
the statute of limitations and allows him to present his case 
to the compensation commission. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I also say that fol- 
lowing the first injury which occurred early in February, 
1929, as I recall it, he sustained an additional injury of the 
same character for which a claim was filed within time, 
but the original injury was just beyond the year’s limit. 
The Compensation Commission in this particular case said 
that they were compelled to deny the claim solely because 
the claim was not filed for the original injury within the 
one year’s limitation, but expressly said the case was a just 
one and ought to be acted upon favorably. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

M’IL WRAITH M’EACHARN’S LINE, PROPRIETARY (LTD.) 


The bill (S. 4120) for the relief of McIlwraith McEacharn’s 
Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), was considered. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “ determine,” to strike out 
“the whole controversy ” and insert “such suit”; in line 
6, to strike out “the legal” and insert the word “such”; 
in line 6, after the word “interest,” to insert the words 
“and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the Mellwraith McEacharn’s Line, 
Proprietary (Ltd.), or against the Mellwraith MeEacharn's 
Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), in favor of the United States”; and 
in line 11, to strike out the words, “if any such be found to 
be due either for or against the United States”; and in line 
13, to strike out the words “ and with costs,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etċ., That the claim of Mollwraith McEacharn’s 

Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), against the United States for damages 
and loss alleged to have been sustained by it as a result of the 
collision between the U. S. S. MacDonough and the Australian 
coal barge Werfa, which occurred in Victoria Basin, Melbourne, 
Australia, on or about August 5, 1925, may be determined in a 
suit to be brought by the said claimant against the United 
States in the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting 
under the rules governing such court in admiralty cases, and that 
said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages, without interest, and costs, if any, as shall be found to 
be due against the United States in favor of the Mellwraith Mo- 
Eacharn's Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), or the Mcilwraith 
McEacharn's Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), in favor of the United 
States, sustained by reason of said collision, upon the same prin- 
ciples and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties and with the same rights of appeal: 
Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by the 
order of the said court, and upon the receipt of such notice it 
-shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in the district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That such suit shall be brought 
and commenced within four months of the date of the approval 
of this act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does this merely waive 
the statute of limitations and give this concern an oppor- 
tunity to sue? Is that all it does? 

Mr. HOWELL. To sue and to determine in the court who 
is liable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without interest? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; without interest. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS G. HAYES 

The bill (S. 4509) for the relief of Thomas G. Hayes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PEDER ANDERSON 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 6453) for 
the relief of Peder Anderson was inadvertently objected to, 
being Calendar No. 1273. I ask unanimous consent that we 
may return to it and that it may be considered. 
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There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 6453) for the 
relief of Peder Anderson was considered, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors Peder Anderson, who was a seaman on the 
United States monitor Manhattan, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States as a seaman of that organization on 
the Ist day of June, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4510) for the relief of H. E. Hurley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 4675) for the relief of the Seward City Mills 
(Inc.) was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4676) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Bird, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


DR. B. T. WILLIAMSON 


The bill (S. 4677) for the relief of Dr. B. T. Williamson, 
of Greenwood, Miss., was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of Dr. B. T. Williamson, of Greenwood, Miss., 
arising out of the action of the District Court of the Untted 
States for the Northern District of Mississippi in quashing an 
execution under which he had purchased certain land, the pur- 
chase price of which had been covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury, and to allow in full and final settlement of said claim 
an amount not to exceed $150, the amount of the purchase price. 
There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $150, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to pay this claim. 


MILDRED N. O’LONE 


The bill (S. 5193) for the relief of Mildred N. O’Lone, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of Mildred N. O’Lone for blood furnished June 17, 1930, for 
transfusion to Clarence Judd, a patient in a Government hospital, 
and to allow in full and final settlement of said claim an amount 
not in excess of $25. There is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$25, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the payment of 
such claim. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5194) for the relief of the Sun Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HOWARD DIMICK 


The bill (S. 5195) for the relief of Howard Dimick was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of Howard Dimick for refund of thé amount 
paid by him for the purchase of a motor vessel, V—13604, sold by 
the Prohibition Service but not delivered to him, and to allow 
said claim in an amount not exceeding $910. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $910, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for the payment of this claim. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 5196) for the relief of the B. & O. Manufac- 
turing Co. was announced as next in order. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 5197) for the relief of the David Gordon 
Building & Construction Co. was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


T. MORRIS WHITE 


The bill (S. 5198) for the relief of T. Morris White was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust 
and settle the claim of T. Morris White as reimbursement for bal- 
ance of money not previously refunded of the amount of $152.49 
erroneously paid to the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital for 586% cubic yards of ashes and 
cinders retained for the use of the contracting officer as provided 
by contract PBP-13, dated June 23, 1926, and covered into the 
Treasury of the United States, along with other money received 
from said contractor as Miscellaneous receipts, proceeds of Gov- 
ernment property,” and to allow in full and final settlement of 
said claim not to exceed $69.81. There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $69.81, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay this 
claim. 

LESLIE W. MORSE 

The bill (S. 5199) for the relief of Leslie W. Morse was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection. 


The bill goes over under 


NATIONAL DRY DOCK AND REPAIR CO. 


The bill (S. 5200) for the relief of the National Dry Dock 
and Repair Co. (Inc.) was considered and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of the National Dry Dock and Repair Co. (Inc.) 
for damages resulting from the action of the Government in can- 
celing a proposal accepted March 11, 1930, for certain repair work 
to the steamer Pickering, and to allow in full and final settlement 
of said claim the sum of not to exceed $204. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $204, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for payment of the claim. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
most of these cases, perhaps all of them, are all right, but 
I do not think the Senate ought to pass the bills without 
some information, so I make the same suggestion that I made 
a while ago to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], who had 
charge of the bills then before the Senate. I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims if he will not tell us some- 
thing about each one. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would be glad to do so if there is any 
desire to be informed as to the bills. With reference to the 
bill now under consideration, it is a bill to pay $204. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator need not go any further 
than that. If that is all that is involved, I will let it go. 
I am sorry I interfered even momentarily. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

C. O. SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5201) for the 
relief of C. O. Smith, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller, General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust 
and settle the claim of C. O. Smith for loss or sustained 
on account of the Government’s destruction of 2,800 pounds of 
seed cotton owned by him and which remained unharvested from 
a 7-acre tract of land leased to the Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for experimental plots for cultural control 
investigation in re pink bollworm of cotton, under lease No. 
Ae-992, dated November 12, 1929, and to allow in full and final 
settlement of said claim not to exceed the sum of $168. There 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $168, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary to pay said claim. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is a case where 7 acres 
of land were rented by representatives of the Agricultural 
Department, and it was agreed that a certain amount was 
to be paid per acre, but that the owner was to be allowed 
to harvest the cotton that was growing on the land. Work- 
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men were sent to the land; they paid no attention to the 
agreement, and the consequence was that the seed cotton 
was lost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2008) for the relief of National Ben Franklin 
Fire Insurance Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection of the Senator from New Mexico. 


COMMISSIONER OF LABOR FOR PORTO RICO 


The bill (S. 5138) to amend the organic act of Porto Rico, 
approved March 2, 1917, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill goover. It relates to 
an important matter that ought to be considered when we 
have more time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it will take but a moment 
to dispose of the bill, I think. It looks more important than 
it really is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withhold the objection for the pur- 
pose of letting the Senator explain the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The only thing this bill does is to satisfy 
the wishes of the Labor Party of Porto Rico by providing that 
1 interests shall be represented in the cabinet of the 

n 

It proposes to separate the duties which are now given the 
commissioner of agriculture and labor, so that those duties 
now performed by one individual may be performed by two. 
Heretofore the commissioner has been more interested in 
agriculture and the development of lands for agriculture 
than in the laboring man. This measure, which is approved 
by all parties in Porto Rico and by the administration and 
by the governor, sets up a new commissioner, to be known 
as the commissioner of labor, and gives the commissioner 
of agriculture slightly additional duties in connection with 
agriculture and commerce. There is no objection whatso- 
ever to the bill, and it will not increase materially the ex- 
penses of the government of the island. I hope the Senator 
will not object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it involve any appropriation out 
of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It involves no appropriation out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that the commissioner is to be 
allowed such sum for stationery and the payment of neces- 
sary clerk hire as is now allowed for Representatives of the 
United States. The bill also increases the number of com- 
missioners, does it not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It increases the number by one. It 
provides for a commissioner of labor where formerly there 
was one person who acted as commissioner of agriculture 
and of labor. The laboring people of Porto Rico and the 
American Federation of Labor, which had a representative 
at the hearing, said they thought that the interest of thie 
laboring man in Porto Rico would be better looked after if 
there was a commissioner of labor. It will increase the ex- 
pense only in a very small way, probably not more than 
$1,200. The people of Porto Rico are very anxious to have 
this action taken, and I hope the Senator will not object 
to the bill. The committee held hearings on it, and there 
was no objection to it on the part of anyone. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there a unanimous report from the 
committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill was reported unanimously. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That section 13 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
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approved March 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 13. That the following executive departments are hereby 
created: A department of justice, the head of which shall be 
designated as the attorney general; a department of finance, the 
head of which shall be designated as the treasurer; a department 
of interior, the head of which shall be designated as the com- 
missioner of the interior; a department of education, the head of 
which shall be d ted as the commissioner of education; a 
department of agriculture and commerce, the head of which shall 
be designated as the commissioner of agriculture and commerce; 
a department of labor, the head of which shall be as 
the commissioner of labor; and a department of health, the head 
of which shall be designated as the commissioner of health. The 
attorney general and commissioner of education shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States, to hold office for four years and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified, unless sooner re- 
moved by the President. The heads of the five remaining depart- 
ments shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of Porto Rico. The heads of depart- 
ments appointed by the governor shall hold office for the term of 
four years and until their successors are appointed and qualified, 
unless sooner removed by the governor. 

“Heads of departments shall reside in Porto Rico during their 
official incumbency, and those appointed by the governor shall 
have resided in Porto Rico for at least one year prior to their 
appointment. 

“The heads of departments shall collectively form a council to 
the governor, known as the executive council. They shall perform, 
under the general supervision of the governor, the duties here- 
inafter prescribed, or which may hereafter be prescribed by law, 
and such other duties, not inconsistent with law, as the governor, 
with the approval of the President, may assign to them; and they 
shall make annual and such other reports to the governor as he 
may require, which shall be transmitted to the executive depart- 
ment of the Government of the United States to be designated 
by the President as herein provided: Provided, That the duties 
herein imposed upon the heads of departments shall not carry 
with them any additional compensation.” 

Sec. 2. That section 18 of the said organic act, approved March 
2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That the commissioner of agriculture and commerce 
shall have general charge of such bureaus and branches of govern- 
ment as have been or shall be legally constituted for the study, 
advancement, and benefit of agriculture, commerce, and other 
industries; the chief purpose of this department being to foster, 
promote, and develop the agricultural interests and the welfare 
of the farmers of Porto Rico; to improve their market conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable sale of their 
products, and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by law.” 

Sec. 3. That between sections 18 and 19 of said organic act, 
approved March 2, 1917, a new section is hereby inserted to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 18 (a). That the commissioner of labor shall have 
charge of such bureaus and branches of government as have been 
or shall be legally constituted to foster and promote the welfare 
of the wage earners of Porto Rico; to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment, and shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by law.” 

PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS IN PORTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 132) extending the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6, 
and 7 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of de- 
nuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” to Porto 
Rico, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protection 
of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of nationai forests, and for other purposes, in order to 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924, are herewith extended 
to Porto Rico, and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to cooperate with the appropriate officials of Porto Rico 
on the same terms and conditions as with the States: Provided, 
That not to exceed fifty thousand acres of land may be acquired 
in Porto Rico under section 6 of the aforesaid act of Congress 
approved June 7, 1924. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we should have an ex- 
planation of that joint resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the joint resolution per- 
mits the Department of Agriculture to extend a little further 
in Porto Rico the work it is now doing, and provides for the 
setting apart of a certain acreage of lands in the mountains 
of Porto Rico for forest-reserve purposes. The bill is ap- 
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proved by the department. It is not a very serious matter: 
but it will help the people of Porto Rico, who have suffered 
very considerably due to the great floods in the streams in 
times of heavy rains, by keeping the water back in the 
mountains. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire 
to give notice in regular form of motions to reconsider 
Orders of Business 1330 and 1331, Senate bill 5138 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 132. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut to the matter, and will say to him 
that before the next call of the calendar I will examine 
these measures, some of which I think have far-reaching 
effect, and will consult with him about them, and I hope to 
be able to agree with him that they are what he thinks they 
are. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the meantime the 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, instead of entering that 
motion, if the Senator wishes now to object, since this is a 
session at which only unobjected bills may be considered, if 
the Senator insists on his objection I shall enter no objection 
to a reconsideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They can take either course. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let them go back to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, by unanimous con- 
sent, the Senate recurs to the consideration of Senate bill 
5138 and Senate Joint Resolution 132, and they will be 
Passed over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In the case of the measures to which the 
Senator from Tennessee objected a little while ago, I think 
the proper method would have been to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the votes by which they were passed be reconsid= 
ered. Has that been done? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was done. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 


The bill (S. 5139) to extend the provisions of certain laws 
relating to vocational education and civilian rehabilitation 
to Porto Rico was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Tennessee will re- 
alize—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I realize, Mr. President, if the 
Senator will excuse me for a moment, that we are adding 
a great many provisions to the organic law of Porto Rico. 
I do not think we ought to do it under circumstances like 
these, and I am going to object. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. The Secretary will report the next bill on 
the calendar. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not think this is the way to 
pass legislation affecting the organic act of Porto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator insists on his 
objection. When the next bill shall have been read, the 
Chair will recognize the Senator from Connecticut, if he 
desires to speak on the bill. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION AFFECTING PORTO RICO 


The bill (S. 5285) to amend the organic act of Porto Rico, 
approved March 2, 1917; was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this is a very minor mat- 
ter, but the people of Porto Rico are much interested in it, 
and the Porto Rican Legislature has sent a request, which 
was printed in the Recorp a little while ago, and which the 
Senator will find in the report, asking for the passage of 
these measures which are not objected to in any way. The, 
committee has heid hearings. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that I will 
be glad to examine them before the calendar shall again be 
called, but I do not think that the laws of Porto Rico ought 
to be dealt with in this hurried way. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Delegate from Porto Rico in the 
other House of Congress appeared before the committee and 
asked for the passage of these measures. They have been 
fully explained; there has been no attempt to do anything 
the people of Porto Rico are not requesting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Tennessee to insist on his objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I insist on my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. The next bill on the calendar will be 
stated. 

The bill (S. 5416) to provide for the filling of certain 
vacancies in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Porto Rico was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2832) to amend section 319 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ADMIRALTY LAWS OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 3463) to extend the admiralty laws of the 
United States of America to the Virgin Islands was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator withhold his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. All that this bill does is to enable the 
admiralty laws of the United States, which are in English, 
to apply to the Virgin Islands. At the present time the 
admiralty laws of the Virgin Islands are in Danish and are 
in very fragmentary form, and it is extremely difficult to 
carry out the law. It is much better, since the islands 
belong to us, that they should come under the admiralty 
laws of the United States. The bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the committee; there is no objection whatsoever 
to it. I can not understand the Senator’s reason for 
objecting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object to it for the reason that we 
are interfering with the organic laws of territories of the 
United States, and I am going to examine into the questions 
involved before I permit them to pass, if I am able, and 
therefore I object. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This bill has nothing to do with the 
organic law of any territory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be so; the Senator can have 
his own view as to that; but so far as bills of this character 
are concerned, I am not going to allow any more of them 
to pass to-night until I can examine them myself, and I 
want to have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. 


STATUE OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. RAWLINS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 228) to provide for the 
_ relocation of the statue of Maj. Gen. John A. Rawlins was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lic Parks of the National Capital is authorized and directed to 
cause the statue of Maj. Gen. John A. Rawlins to be erected in 
Rawlins Park, United States Reservation No. 13, District of Co- 
lumbia, upon its removal from its present location as author- 
ized in the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926. The exact site selected in such park shall be 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
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Sec. 2. For the preparation of the new site and the erection of 
such statue thereon there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $1,500. 


UPSON-WALTON CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 13) for the 
relief of the Upson-Walton Co., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
and/or the district court of the United States, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or the statute of limitations, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment of the claim of Upson-Walton Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the cancellation on January 19, 1920, of a contract with 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
12 complete sets of ship rigging: Provided, That said suit shall be 
brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN SHIPOWNERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1367) for the 
relief of Amos D. Carver, S. E. Turner, Clifford N. Carver, 
Scott Blanchard, P. B. Blanchard, James B. Parse, A. N. 
Blanchard, and W. A. Blanchard, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Amos D. Carver, 
S. E. Turner, Clifford N. Carver, Scott Blanchard, P. B. Blanchard, 
James B. Parse, A. N. Blanchard, and W. A. Blanchard, owners of 
the schooner Betsy Ross, the sum of $35,916.68 in full and final 
settlement of all claims against the Government for loss or losses 
which they may have suffered by reason of the interference of the 
United States Shipping Board or other governmental agencies with 
the schooner Betsy Ross at the Port of Melbourne, Australia, on or 
about April 5, 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to have an 
explanation of this bill by the Senator who reported it. 
Quite a large sum, $35,000, is involved. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I will be glad to explain 
the bill. It is a measure for the relief of certain shipowners, 
who during the war fitted up a schooner to go from the 
Pacific coast to Australia carrying a cargo of lumber. They 
had equipped the vessel so that it might return with a cargo 
of chrome ore. When the ship arrived at Australia the 
Government of the United States directed that it should not 
bring back chrome ore but should return with a cargo of 
wheat. The ship having been equipped for the carrying 
of chrome ore, and a rate having been agreed upon for the 
transportation of such ore, the shipowners would have 
received some profit from the entire trip. 

However, without the Government actually requisitioning 
the ship under legal form, the shipowners finally, after much 
protest, agreed to return with a cargo of wheat. Thereafter 
they brought suit against the United States Government on 
the theory that the ship had been requisitioned. The Court 
of Claims awarded a judgment of about $120,000, with inter- 
est, amounting in all to about $175,000. The case went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court held that there had been no legal requisition, and the 
owners were therefore deprived of recovering under the 
general law, which they could have proceeded under if there 
had been a legal requisition. So they were deprived of re- 
covering in that suit merely by reason of the fact that they 
did not require the Government to requisition the ship 
under the law. 

The question came before the Claims Committee, and that 
committee reached the conclusion that the shipowners were 
entitled to recover if they had sustained any actual losses. 
We made an investigation and discovered that the ship- 
owners were actually out of pocket to the extent of the 
amount which is recommended, namely, $35,000. If this 
bill shall pass, it will do no more than take care of their 
out-of-pocket expenses; they will not make one dime of 


profit from the trip. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think it is rather a 
bad precedent for us to legislate because of an alleged breach 
of contract or because of a tort? Why not, if we think 
there is some justice in the claim, send it to the Court of 
Claims, so that the court may ascertain the damages and 
award judgment? 

Mr. BLACK. I will be glad to answer that question; it is 
a pertinent inquiry. When I reported this bill, as a sub- 
committee appointed to investigate the claim, I stated to the 
committee that I would recommend that either one of two 
courses be taken: Either we ourselves should investigate and 
fix the amount of damages or submit the case to the Court 
of Claims. I am very frank to say to the Senator that, after 
a very careful inquiry, it is my judgment that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will make a number of thousands 
of dollars by the settlement, and that if the case should go 
to the Court of Claims a judgment would probably be ren- 
dered for far more than the $35,000. That was the reason 
why the committee thought it wise to accept the settlement 
after a careful investigation had been made as to the out- 
of-pocket expense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who introduced the bill, provided in it originally 
that the claim should go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not that a fair way to handle the 
case? Suppose reference to that court should result in a 
larger judgment against the Government than $35,000? If 
the ship owners are entitled to more, and the Court of 
Claims holds that they are entitled to more, why should 
they not have more? It seems to me it would be very much 
better to let cases of this kind be disposed of in that way. 
The claimants fought it out in court once before. Why 
should they not proceed in the court after we have given 
the court jurisdiction to determine the facts? 

Mr. BLACK. The claimants fought it out before on a 
basis of damages entirely separate and distinct from the 
measure of damages which the committee thought to be just. 
We did not believe, for instance, that they should be en- 
titled to recover any loss of profits; we so determined, and 
fixed the damages on that basis. Having arrived at what 
we believed was a just amount for them to recover, it did 
not seem to us that it was proper either for the Government 
or for the claimants to go to the expense and taking the 
long time involved in prosecuting an action in the Court of 
Claims. I will state to the Senator that either course was 
declared to be satisfactory to the claimants, but after con- 
ference we reached the conclusion which I have stated. It 
is immaterial to me; either course will be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator 
from Alabama has expired. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FLOOD CONTROL IN YELLOW CREEK, KY. 


The bill (H. R. 11230) to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with 
& view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Kentucky to object, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think there is some mis- 
understanding as to House bill 11230. The Chair announced 
that the bill went over on the objection of the Senator from 
Kentucky. That evidently is a mistake. We want the bill 
to pass. No Senator from Kentucky objected to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will recur to House bill 11230. 
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The bill was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion to be made of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the 
Cumberland River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., 
with a view to the control of their floods in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3 of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
control of the floods of the Mississippi River, and of the Sacra- 
mento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
1917, the cost thereof to be paid from appropriations heretofore 
or hereafter made for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of 
rivers and harbors. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the administration of the insular posses- 
sions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


JAMES M. BOOTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3050) for the 
relief of James M. Booth, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
to strike out “$5,000” and insert $1,500,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to James M. Booth, dependent father of Stancil Hume Booth, 
the sum of $1,500 on account of the death of his son, Stancil Hume 
Booth, who was killed while on duty at Fort Screven, Chatham 
County, Ga., on April 9, 1929, by coming in contact with an electric 
wire on a pole in the Government reservation at Fort Screven, 
Tybee Island, Chatham County, Ga., which pole and electric light- 
ing system was the property of the United States Government and 
under its control. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER H. BRIGHT 


The bill (S. 4726) for the relief of Alexander H. Bright 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle, 
adjust, and certify to Congress the claim of Alexander H. Bright 
in the sum of $573.50 in full settlement for damages to his Moth 
ae by an Army airplane at Boston, Mass., on November 16, 


DONALD K. WARNER 


The bill (S. 5192) for the relief of Donald K. Warner was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement 

the Government, to Donald K. Warner, postmaster at Oak- 
dale, Nebr., the sum of $869.17, being the amount of stamps and 
postal funds lost in the burglary of the post office on the night of 
December 13, 1928. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is no report accompany- 
ing the bill, and we are not permitted to ascertain the facts. 
I shall be very glad is some Senator can explain the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the bill was passed will be reconsidered, and the bill 
will go over under the objection of the Senator from Utah. 


ADDITION TO WEST POINT MILITARY RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 5732) to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in Orange County, N. Y., for use as an addi- 
tion to the West Point Military Reservation, was considered 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, approximately 17,000 acres of land in Orange County, N. V., 
as an addition to the West Point Military Reservation; and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated an amount not to exceed 
$1,500,000 for payment for the title to such land and the necessary 
expenses incident to its purchase. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, is there any necessity for that 
large appropriation? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. At the present time there 
is a good deal of danger in all of the target practice. I 
believe 200 yards is the maximum range for the small arms. 
They can not use field guns at all. There is no aviation 
field; and since the building of the Bear Mountain Bridge 
across the Hudson the travel there has about quadrupled. 
A lot of small residences are beginning to spring up, and if 
we are ever going to get the property we had better start 
to get it now. 

Of course, this is only an authorization. It will take a 
good many years to complete the purchase. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TENNESSEE RIVER RAILROAD BRIDGE, DANVILLE, TENN. 


The bill (S. 5519) granting the consent of Congress to 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Tennessee River at 
or near Danville, Tenn., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Danville, Tenn., in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., its successors and 
assigns; and any party to whom such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby author- 
ized to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such party. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

NANCY HART 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5246) to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the erection of a tablet 
or marker to be placed at some suitable point between Hart- 
well, Ga., and Alfords Bridge, in the county of Hart, State 
of Georgia, on the national highway between the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the memory 
of Nancy Hart,” which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with amendments, on page 2, 
line 10, after the word Hart,” to strike out who, during 
the American Revolution, when a party of British Tories came 
to her home, which was located on what was then known as 
Fish Dam Ford on Broad River, single handed and alone, 
captured these Tories, killing one, wounding another, the 
others surrendering, and the living ones thereafter hanged by 
Nancy Hart and a few of her neighbors,” and on the same 
page, line 19, to strike out “ $1,560” and insert “ $1,650,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved February 26, 1929 
(Public, No. 811, Seventieth Congress), entitled “An act for the 
erection of a tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable point 
between Hartwell, Ga., and Alfords Bridge, in the county of Hart, 
State of Georgia, on the national highway between the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the memory of Nancy 
Hart, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to furnish and 
erect at some suitable point between Hartwell, Ga., and Alfords 
Bridge, which crosses the Savannah River in the county of Hart, 
State of Georgia, on the national highway between the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina, a tablet or marker to commemorate 
the memory of Nancy Hart. 

„Se. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,650, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the provisions of this act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
CLAUDE J. CHURCH 
The bill (S. 401) for the relief of Claude J. Church was 


considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the not otherwise appropriated, to Claude J. Church, 
a citizen and resident of Monroe, La., the sum of $300 as compen- 
sation for injuries received by him when struck by a mass of ice 
and snow falling on him from the roof of the Federal building at 
Monroe, La., when in the act of entering the said building. 

ENCAMPMENT OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 14266) authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of War to lend to the entertainment committee cer- 
tain equipment to be used at the encampment of the United 
Confederate Veterans, to be held at Montgomery, Ala., in 
poi itt eS was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he js 
hereby, authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the entertainment 
committee of the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment 
is to be held at Montgomery, Ala., June 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1931, 250 
pyramidal tents, complete with all poles, pegs, and other equip- 
ment necessary for their erection; fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot 
assembly tents, complete with all poles, pegs, and other equip- 
ment necessary for their erection; thirty 11 by 50 by 15 foot hos- 
pital-ward tents, complete with all their poles, pegs, and equip- 
ment necessary for their erection; 20 field ranges, No. 1, with 
necessary equipment for their erection; 10 field bake ovens with 
necessary equipment for their erection; 50 water bags (for ice 
water); 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 
canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; and 10,000 bed 
sheets: ided, That no expense shall be caused the United 
States Government by the delivery and return of said property, 
the same to be delivered from the nearest quartermaster depot at 
such time prior to the holding of said encampment as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and the general chairman of 
the said entertainment committee, Mr. F. J. Cramton: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of War, before delivery of such prop- 
erty, shall take from said F. J. Cramton, general chairman of the 
Forty-first Annual Confederate Reunion, a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property in good order and con- 
dition and the whole without expense to the United States. 


DANIEL S. SCHAFFER CO. (INC.) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1249) for 
the relief of Daniel S. Schaffer Co. (Inc.), which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “ $33,368.72” and insert “$17,765,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Daniel 8. 
Schaffer Co. (Inc.) the sum of $17,765 to reimburse said Daniel 
S. Schaffer Co. (Inc.) for losses incurred by it during 1917 and 
1918 as subcontractors for metal furring, lathing, plastering, and 
board lining in connection with the east and south wings of 
Bancroft Hall, of the groined arched ceiling of the mess hall and 
mess-hall extension of Bancroft Hall and of Isherwood Hall, both 
of said buildings f a part of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md., the said contracts in connection therewith 
being known, respectively, as contracts Nos, 2416, 2416T, and 2437, 
and said sum is hereby appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago—indeed, a num- 
ber of years ago—Congress passed an act to authorize the 
presentation of claims growing out of war construction. It 
seems to me, as I recall that bill, that if the Daniel S. Shaffer 
Co. were entitled to relief, this claim ought to have been 
presented to the committee appointed by Congress some 
6 or 8 or 10 years ago to deal with the matter. 

If these war claims are to be resurrected or revamped 
and brought to our attention now, when the opportunity for 
the Government to meet the claims is past, it seems to me 
the Government is at a great disadvantage. I know that 
the Government was very generous in meeting the claims 
of persons who had done work in the construction of can- 
tonments and other Government buildings and, indeed, in 
their execution of contracts with the Government where 
they claimed damages. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall be glad to explain 
that bill and the bill which follows, which happened to be 
referred to me as a subcommittee. That is the extent of 
my knowledge. 

During the war a law was passed which provided that if 
a contractor with the Government was put to extra expense 
by reason of any governmental orders with reference to. 
wages or terms of work, the contractor should be allowed a 
credit for such increased expense. The law, however, was 
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not written in such a way as to give that benefit to a 
subcontractor. 

The Daniel S. Shaffer Co. and Stillwell Bros. were both 
subcontractors. It happens that by reason of governmental 
orders they were put to a considerable amount of extra 
expense. The original governmental contractors were also 
put to extra expense. The Government audited the claims 
of both the contractors and the subcontractors. The Gov- 
ernment paid the claims of the contractors. Certain in- 
creased expenses had become necessary by reason of 
governmental orders which they were compelled to comply 
with under the law. These bills were put in, one of them 
for $33,000, which I reduced under the governmental audit 
to $17,000. The next bill was put in for $27,000, which I 
reduced, as a member of the subcommittee, to $5,986. 

Those are the facts with reference to these two bills. If 
these concerns had been contractors instead of subcon- 
tractors they would have been paid off at the same time that 
the contractors were paid—after the accounts had been 
audited. The committee took the position that it was not 
fair to permit the contractors to be relieved of the burden 
imposed by reason of the laws with which they must com- 
ply and at the same time deny exactly the same relief to the 
subcontractors who had suffered from the same cause. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Is not the Senator in error in his premise 
that contractors were the only beneficiaries of that act? 
The Senator knows that there was scarcely a governmental 
contract in which subcontractors were not employed; and 
my recollection is that many, many subcontractors lodged 
their claims against the Government, and they were taken 
care of just the same as the contractors. 

Mr. BLACK. I may state to the Senator that while I 
have not gone back to investigate the particular law, I took 
the word of the department—the Secretary of the Navy, I 
believe, on one of them—to the effect that the only reason 
why these men have not been paid was because they were 
subcontractors, and they were not authorized to pay a sub- 
contractor under the law. Whether or not that was a wise 
law in the beginning, I do not know; I rather doubt it; but 
I do think that so long as they paid the contractor, a sub- 
contractor who was at work on the same job, and who sus- 
tained the same loss from the same cause, is equally entitled 
to recover. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the passage of the bill; 
but I ask the Senator if he will furnish us 43 soon as pos- 
sible, so that if we desire to do so we can move to reconsider, 
information to the effect that the subcontractors were not 
permitted any relief by any statute. 

Mr. BLACK. I may say to the Senator that he will find 
that information in the report, in the letters from the de- 
partment, in which they refer to the law. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

STILLWELL BROS. (INC.) * 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1671) for the 
relief of Stillwell Bros. (Inc.), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1. 
line 6, after the words sum of,” to strike out $27,186.68 ” 
and insert “ $5,986.92,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Tr 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Stillwell Bros. 
(Inc.), the sum of $5,986.92, to reimburse said Stillwell Bros. (Inc.) 
for losses incurred by them as subcontractors in the performance 
of work done in the construction of a dock at the navy yard, 
Bremerton, Wash., in 1917, and said sum is hereby appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
HOMER N. HORINE 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to recur to Order of Business 1216, House bill 1036, for the 
relief of Homer N. Horine. : 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request preferred by the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none; and the Senate recurs to 
House bill 1036, for the relief of Homer N. Horine. 

The bill was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Homer N. Horine, who was a member of Company G, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have become a member of Company G. 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, on the 11th day of 
July, 1898, and shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a sergeant of that organization on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber, 1898: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or allow- 
pres shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


ORANGE CAR & STEEL CO. 

The bill (S. 4353) for the relief of the Orange Car & Steel 
Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the Southern Dry Dock & 
Ship Building Co., was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, was this bill objected to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood 
two Senators on the other side of the Chamber to have ob- 
jected. At any rate, the Chair heard two voices say Over.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not understand that any objection 
was made. There was not any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with amendments, 
on page 1, line 7, after the words “ authorized to,” to strike 
out “bring suit against the United States for the recovery 
of any damage to, loss or losses or expenditures by, its 
predecessors, the said Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building 
Co., for shipbuilding plant amortization, clearing and dredg- 
ing, and removal of ways, said damage, loss or losses, or ex- 
penditures being the result of any action taken by said com- 
pany because of any statement or promise to, or agreement 
with, it or its agents or representatives, by officers, agents, or 
representatives of the United States Shipping Board or of 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, or any other governmental agencies and resulting from 
or incident to its compliance with such statement or promise 
from or agreement with said United States Shipping Board 
or United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion or the officers, agents, or representatives of either, for 
the construction of ships from and after July 21, 1917,” and 
to insert “ prosecute its alleged claim for plant amortization, 
dredging, and removal of outboardways to an amount not 
exceeding $176,665.42, as provided in article 3 of a certain 
agreement entered into on the 31st day of December, 1921, 
between Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Texas, party of the first part, and the United States Ship- 
ping Board, representing the United States of America, act- 
ing by and through the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, party of the second part, a 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
District of Columbia,” and on page 3, line 6, after the word 
“Company,” to insert “within the limitations above set 
forth,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Orange Car & Steel Co., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Orange, Tex., the successor of the Southern Dry Dock 
& Ship Building Co. and owner of its assets, is hereby authorized 
to prosecute its alleged claim for plant amortization, dredging, and 
removal of outboardways to an amount not exceeding $176,665.42, 
as provided in article 3 of a certain agreement entered into on the 
31st day of December, 1921, between Southern Dry Dock & Ship 
Building Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Texas, party of the first part, and the United States 
Shipping Board, representing the United States of America, acting 
by and through the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, party of the second part, a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the District of Columbia. 
Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and consider such action and to enter de- 
cree or judgment against the United States for the amount of such 


, if any, as may be found to be due said Orange Car & 
Steel Co. as successor to said Southern Dock & Ship Building 


Dry 
Co. within the limitations above set forth. The right to sue hereby 


z 
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granted is given notwithstanding any statute of limitation: Pro- 
vided, however, That such action shall be brought and commenced 
within six months after this act becomes effective. 

Sec. 2. That upon a final determination of this case if a decree 
or judgment is rendered against the United States there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum sufficient to pay final judgment, which shall 
be paid to the said Orange Car & Steel Co., or its duly authorized 
attorneys of record, by the Secretary of the Treasury upon the 
presentation of a duly authenticated copy of said final decree or 
judgment. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, there is a long report on 
this bill—a report of 29 pages—and it carries an appropria- 
tion of $176,665, as I understand. I think it should go over. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 
moment, until I can explain the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota withhold his objection? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. President, this bill carries no appropriation whatever, 
if I may correct the Senator from North Dakota. It simply 
remits this claimant to the Court of Claims, and permits it 
to try out the issue in the Court of Claims. It does not ap- 
propriate anything except, of course, that if a judgment is 
later obtained it appropriates money to pay the judgment. 

This claimant settled its claim with the Shipping Board 
in part; and this permission to sue is only on the item upon 
which the Shipping Board and the claimant could not 
agree, and the right to prosecute which was specifically pre- 
served to the claimant in the contract of settlement. This 
is the only way in which the claimant can ever get its day 
in court. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not think this ought to 
be made an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection to making it an 
authorization. 

Mr. JONES. I think it should only provide for rendering 
and entering judgment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will offer an amendment 
to that effect, I will accept it. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that it be amended to provide that 
upon final determination a judgment may be rendered 
against the United States. Then that will be sent down in 
the regular way and an appropriation made for it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That will be all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES. I think I will move to strike out all of sec- 
tion 2. Then the court will enter a decree, of course, and 
that will come down in the regular form. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES.. I move to strike out all of section 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

WALTER J. BRYSON PAVING CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4434) for 
the relief of Walter J. Bryson Paving Co., which had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, to strike out $6,156.16 ” and 
insert 83,500.50 in full and final settlement of all claims 
against the Government,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay Walter J. Bryson 
Paving Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $3,500.50, in full and final settlement 
of all claims against the Government for certain dredging work 
performed by said company in the improvement of the channel 
in the Anclote River, Fla. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The bill (S. 5625) providing for the participation of the 
United States in A Century of Progress (the Chicago World’s 
Fair Centennial Celebration) to be held at Chicago, II., in 
1933, authorizing an appropriation therefor, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a commis- 
sion to be known as the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Com- 
mission, and to be composed of the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce; which 
commission shall serve without additional compensation and shall 
represent the United States in connection with the holding of an 
international exhibition, known as A Century of Progress, in the 
city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, in the year 1933, in 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the incorporation 
of Chicago as a municipality. 

Sec. 2. (a) That for the purposes of more effectively carrying 
out the provisions of this resolution there is hereby created a 
commissioner of A Century of Progress (the Chicago World's Fair 
Centennial Celebration), whom the President is hereby authorized 
to appoint. 

(b) That the commissioner shall be paid, out of the amount 
hereinafter provided by this resolution, such compensation as the 
commission shall authorize: Provided, That such salary shall not 
be in excess of $10,000 per annum. 

(c) That the commission shall prescribe the duties of the com- 
missioner and shall delegate such powers and functions to him 
as it shall deem advisable in order that there may be exhibited at 
A Century of Frogress (the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration) by the Government of the United States, its executive 
departments, independent offices, and establishments such articles 
and materials as illustrate the function and administrative faculty 
of the Government in the advancement of industry, the arts, and 
peace, demonstrating the nature of our institutions particularly as 
regards their adaptation to the wants of the people. 

Sec. 3. That the commissioner may employ such clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and other assistants as may be necessary and fix their 
reasonable compensations; purchase such material, contract for 
such labor and other services without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), and exercise such 
powers as are delegated to him by the commission as hereinbefore 
provided; and, in order to facilitate the functioning of his office, 
may subdelegate such powers (authorized or delegated) to officers 
and employees as may be deemed advisable by the commission. 

Sec. 4. That the heads of the various executive departments and 
independent offices and establishments of the Government are 
authorized to cooperate with the commissioner in the procure- 
ment, installation, and display of exhibits; to lend to A Century of 
Progress (the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration), with 
the knowledge and consent of the commissioner, such articles, 
specimens, and exhibits which the commissioner shall deem to be 
in the interest of the United States to place with the science or 
other exhibits to be shown under the auspices of that corporation; 
to contract for such labor or other services as shall be deemed 
necessary without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), and to designate officials 
or employees of their departments or branches to assist the com- 
missioner, but no such official or employee so designated shall 
receive a salary in excess of the amount which he has been 
receiving in the department or branch where employed plus such 
reasonable additional allowance for expenses as may be deemed 
proper by the commissioner. At the close of the exposition, or 
when the connection of the Government of the United States 
therewith ceases, the commissioner shall cause all such property 
to be returned to the respective departments and branches from 
which taken, and any expenses incident to the restoration of such 
property to a condition which will permit its use at subsequent 
expositions and fairs, and for the continued employment of per- 
sonnel necessary to close out the fiscal and other records and 
prepare the required reports of the participating organizations may 
be paid from the appropriation provided; and if the return of such 
property is not practicable, he may, with the consent of the 
department or branch from which it was taken, make such 
disposition thereof as he may deem advisable, and account therefor. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $1,725,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to remain available until expended, of which sum not 
to exceed the sum of $550,000 may be expended for the erection of 
such building, or group of buildings, and/or for the rental of such 
space, as the commission may deem adequate to carry out effec- 
tively the provisions of this resolution; for the decoration of such 
structure or structures; for the proper maintenance of such build- 
ings, site, and grounds during the period of the exposition. The 
commission may contract with A Century of Progress (the Chi- 
cago World's Fair Centennial Celebration) for the designing and 
erection of such building or buildings and/or for the rental of 
such space as shall be deemed proper. The r portion of 


the appropriation authorized under this resolution shall be avail- 
able for the selection, purchase, preparation, assembling, trans- 
portation, installation, arrangement, safe-keeping, exhibition, dem- 
onstration, and return of such articles and materials as the 
commission may decide shall be included in such Government 
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exhibit and in the exhibits of A Century of Progress (the Chicago 
World’s Fair Centennial Celebration); for the compensation of 
the commissioner and employees in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, for the payment of salaries of officers and employees 
of the Government, employed by or detailed for duty with the 
commission, and for their actual traveling expenses and subsist- 
ence or for per diem in lieu thereof at rates to be prescribed by 
the commission (notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act); for telephone service, purchase of furniture and equipment, 
stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, duplicating, and com- 
puting machines, their accessories and repairs, books of reference 
and periodicals, uniforms, maps, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, newspapers, and all other publications, ice 
and drinking water for office purposes: Provided, That payment 
for telephone service, rents, subscriptions to newspapers and peri- 
edicals, and other similar purposes may be made in advance; for 
purchase of passenger-carrying automobiles, their maintenance, 
repair, and operation, for the official use of the commissioner and 
his assistants; for printing and binding; for such entertainment 
and all other expenses as may be deemed necessary by the com- 
mission to fulfill properly the purposes of this resolution. All 
purchases, expenditures, and disbursements, under any appropri- 
ations which may be provided by authority of this resolution, 
shall be made under the direction of the commission; may be 
made in open market without compliance with section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), 
in the manner common among business men, when the aggre- 
gate amount of the purchase or the service does not exceed $1,000 
in any instance; shall not be subject to the provisions of any 
law, other than this resolution, regulating or limiting the ex- 
penditure of public money or the employment of personnel; and 
the approval of the commission shall in every case be final: 
Provided, That the commission, as hereinbefore stipulated, may 
delegate these powers and functions to the commissioner, and 
the commissioner, with the consent of the commission, may 
subdelegate them: And provided further, That the commission 
or its delegated representative may authorize the allotment of 
funds to any executive department, independent office, or estab- 
lishment of the Government with the consent of the heads 
thereof for direct expenditure by said executive department, in- 
dependent office, or establishment for the purpose of defraying 
any expenditure which may be incurred by said executive depart- 
ment, independent office, or establishment in executing the du- 
ties and functions delegated to said office by the commission; 
and all accounts and vouchers covering expenditures under these 
appropriations shall be approved by the commissioner or such 
assistants as he may delegate, except for such allotments as may 
be made to the various executive departments and establish- 
ments for direct expenditure; but these provisions shall not be 
construed to waive the submission of accounts and vouchers to 
the General Accounting Office for audit or permit any obligations 
to be incurred in excess of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 6. That the commissioner, with the approval of the commis- 
sion, may receive from any source contributions to aid in carrying 
out the general purposes of this resolution, but the same shall 
be expended and accounted for in the same manner as any ap- 
propriation which may be made under authority of this resolution. 
The commissioner is also authorized to receive contributions of 
material, or borrow material or exhibits, to aid in carrying out the 
general purposes of this resolution; and at the close of the exposi- 
tion or when the connection of the Government of the United 
States therewith ceases, shall dispose of any such portion of the 
material contributed as may be unused, and return such borrowed 
property, and provide for the restoration of such borrowed prop- 
erty to a condition which will permit its use at subsequent expo- 
sitions or fairs, or for reimbursement thereof to the owners in the 
event of damage to said property; and, under the direction of the 
commission, dispose of any buildings which may have been con- 
structed and account therefor. : 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the commission to transmit 
to Congress, within six months after the close of the exposition, 
a detailed statement of all expenditures, and such other reports 
as may be deemed proper, which reports shall be prepared and 
arranged with a view to concise statement and convenient ref- 
erence. 


SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP “ UTAH ” 


The bill (S. 5069) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to deliver to the State of Utah the silver service which was in 
use on the battleship Utah, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 

passed, as follows: 

j Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Utah for 
preservation and exhibition the silver service which was in use on 
the battleship Utah: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred 
by the United States for the delivery of such silver service. 


BOWL AND LADLE FORMERLY IN USE ON U. S. S. PRINCETON ” 


The bill (S. 4907) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Princeton 
Club of Philadelphia the bowl and ladle formerly in use on 
the U. S. S. Princeton was considered, ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Princeton Club of 
Philadelphia, for preservation and exhibition, the bowl and ladle 
formerly in use on the United States ship Princeton: Provided, 
That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the 
delivery of such bowl and ladle. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


The bill (S. 5288) to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain naval vessels and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN MAIL MATTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 357) classifying certain official mail matter, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads with an amendment, on page 1, line 
5, after the word “for,” to strike out the words “ public 
documents,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words, “ mail 
of the first and fourth classes,” so as to make the bill read: 

Resolved, etc. That hereafter the limit of official matter mailed 
by any person having the franking privilege to his own address 
shall be the same as that for mail of the first and fourth classes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is this measure? 

Mr, KING. I do not know what the joint resolution 
means. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, while the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton] is consulting his notes, I may say 
that it relates to the shipment under the mailing privilege 
of personal possessions which a Senator or Representative 
may desire to return to his office. It may be his records, his 
office documents. At the present time there is a limit of 4 
pounds on the weight of any single package which may be 
sent under the franking privilege. The bill as modified 
would simply make it ordinary mail matter of a certain 
class that it would come under and observe those limitations 
only, because packages exceeding 70 pounds in weight are 
not 5 8 handled by one employee of the Postal Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Suppose a Senator desires to send, for 
instance, a large number of documents published by the 
Government to a school or to a library. Is there any 
limitation on that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; at the present time he must put them 
up in packages weighing not to exceed 4 pounds, and it is 
to avoid that inconvenience that this weight limit is being 
raised—that is, it is put under the regular classification. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This liberalizes the exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It liberalizes it without making it so wide 
open that anyone could abuse the franking privilege. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that if a Senator is franking something which is frankable, 
it would be much more convenient for the Government to 
handle a mail sack full of books which are frankable, than 
to handle so many different packages. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senate committee has amended the 
original bill which came from the House for that very reason, 
to get the packages into convenient parcels, without leading 
to abuse of the franking privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
joint resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND WORKS OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 14255) to expedite the construction of 
public buildings and works outside of the District of Colum- 
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bia by enabling possession and title of sites to be taken in 
advance of final judgment in proceedings for the acquisi- 
tion thereof under the power of eminent domain was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


The bill (H. R. 12063) to amend section 16 of the Federal 
farm loan act was announced as next in order. 
Mr. METCALF. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
CHIPPEWA INDIAN TREATY MEMORIAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5271) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
and erect a monument at the site near Crookston, in Polk 
County, Minn., to commemorate the signing of a treaty on 
October 2, 1863, between the United States of America and 
the Chippewa Indians. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICAN SAMOA 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 5621) to provide a government for American Samoa, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

CHAPTER I— GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. That the phrase “the laws of American Samoa,” as 
used in this act without qualifying words, shall mean the laws 
of American Samoa in force on the 16th day of October, 1930. 

The statute law of American Samoa then in force as set forth 
in a compilation made by A. M. Noble under the authority of the 
governor of American Samoa and published in one volume in 
1921, entitled “ Codification of the Regulations and Orders for the 
Government of American Samoa” and the amendments thereto, 
as certified to by G. S. Lincoln, governor of American Samoa on 
October 16, 1930, as “a complete and accurate copy of all exist- 
ing laws, rules, and regulations which apply to the inhabitants of 
American Samoa,” and in the “Customs, Immigration, and Har- 
bor Regulations of American Samoa,” printed in one volume, and 
certified as a correct and accurate copy on said date by said gov- 
ernor, are referred to in this act as “ Codification" and “ Customs 
Regulations.” That all laws not appearing in the “ Codification” 
and Customs Regulations” are hereby repealed. 

Src. 2. That the islands acquired by the United States of Amer- 
ica under the act of Congress entitled “Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for accepting, ratifying, and confirming the cessions of cer- 
tain islands of the Samoan group to the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 20, 1929, and the act of Con- 
gress entitled “ Joint resolution extending the sovereignty of the 
United States over Swains Island and making the island a part 
of American Samoa,” approved March 4, 1925, shall be known as 
American Samoa. 

CITIZENS; BODY POLITIC 

Sec. 3. That a provincial government is hereby established over 
the said American Samoa with its capital at Pagopago (Fagatoga) 
on the island of Tutuila. That it shall not enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation. That all persons of full or part Poly- 
nesian blood who were inhabitants of American Samoa on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1928, and their children born subsequent thereto, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the United States of America. 
Those inhabitants of American Samoa of full or part Polynesian 
blood who, on said date, were residing on the mainland of the 
United States or in the Territory of Hawaii may, within two years 
after the taking effect of this act, file declarations in a district 
court of the United States to record their status as such, and those 
inhabitants of full or part Polynesian blood then residing else- 
where or engaged in foreign travel similarly may file such declara- 
tions with the Governor of American Samoa. 

The people of American Samoa through the legislative authority 
of that government shall determine from time to time the quali- 
fications necessary for citizenship in American Samoa, but no per- 
son shall be qualified to become a citizen of American Samoa who 
is not a citizen of the United States, nor shall American Samoan 
citizenship be denied to any person of full or part Polynesian 
blood, otherwise qualified. 

And until otherwise provided by law citizens of American Samoa 
shall be those persons of full or part Polynesian blood, being citi- 
zens of the United States by virtue of this act, who have resided 
in American Samoa for the five years preceding the taking effect 
of this act, and all other persons of full or part Polynesian blood 
who, being American citizens, shall have resided in American 
Samoa for five years. 

They shall constitute a body politic under the name of the 
people of American Samoa, with governmental powers as in this 
act set forth and with power to sue and be sued as such. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 


Sec. 4. No law shall be enacted an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the person 
or things to be seized. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself. In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall have the right to a speedy and public trial; to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor; and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist in American Samoa. The privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in cases 
of rebellion or invasion or imminent danger thereof the public 
safety shall require it. No ex post facto law shall be passed. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court, 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Sec. 5. That, except as otherwise provided, all the laws of the 
United States, including laws carrying general appropriations, shall 
have the same force and effect within American Samoa as elsewhere 
in the United States: Provided, That sections 1453 to 1485, inclu- 
sive, and sections 1487 to 1489, inclusive, title 48, United States 
Code, and the amendments thereof, shall not apply to American 
Samoa, nor shall there apply to American Samoa any law of the 
United States dealing with or covering the following general sub- 
jects; Public lands, immigration, internal revenue, tariff, and in- 
ed tax, unless specifically so made applicable by the act of 

ngress. 

The provisions of law restricting to vessels of the United States 
the transportation of passengers and merchandise directly or in- 
directly from any port of the United States to another port of the 
United States shall not be applicable to foreign vessels engaging 
to trade between the islands of American Samoa or between those 
islands and the United States. 

Src. 6. That the laws of American Samoa not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act shall continue in force, subject to repeal 
or amendment by the legislative authority of American Samoa or 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That the laws of American Samoa as set forth in the fol- 
lowing sections of the codification and relating to the following 
subjects, are hereby repealed: Codification, section 3, form of 
government, paragraphs 4, 26, 33, 39, 42, and 45, and last sentence 
in paragraph 10; section 7, oaths; section 71, alienation of native 
lands, paragraph 7; section 99, taxation of visitors. 

Sec. 8. That the laws of American Samoa as set forth in the 
following sections of the codification, and relating to the following 
subjects, are hereby amended as follows: Section 3, form of gov- 
ernment, paragraph 1, delete “ The laws of the United States shall 
be considered to be in force in American Samoa, subject, never- 
theless, to the provisions of this declaration and such laws and 
regulations as shall, from time to time, be promulgated by the 
Governor of American Samoa, and”; paragraph 3, line 7, delete 
“for enactment by the governor, upon his approval”; paragraph 
11, delete from the first sentence “and shall hold courts as di- 
rected by the governor” and insert at the beginning of the sen- 
tence: “ Except as otherwise provided: paragraph 17, delete the 
jail at the United States naval station” and insert jail”; para- 
graph 19, delete “ and approved of by the governor"; in paragraphs 
14, 20, and 30 delete the word “ natives” and insert “ citizens of 
America Samoa,” and delete the word “ foreigners" and insert 
“those not citizens of American Samoa”; paragraph 27, delete 
“ governor" and insert “chief justice“; paragraph 34, delete His 
duties shall be to act as secretary to the governor, to,” and insert 
“The Attorney General shall,” and delete “ under the instructions 
of the governor, and shall take the oath prescribed by law upon 
taking office” and insert “as prosecuting attorney in all felonies ”; 
paragraph 35, delete the second and third sentences and insert 
“The head of the department, with the title of ‘public health 
officer,’ shall be appointed by the governor”; paragraph 43, delete 
“in the administration building, naval station”; paragraph 46, 
delete the last sentence and insert The governor shall call the 
Fono in extraordinary session whenever in his judgment the public 
interest requires it"; paragraph 47, in line 2, delete answers to 
the” in line 3, delete “published in the proclamation and on 
those,” and delete the second sentence; jon 8, Pay of native 
judicial officials, paragraph 1, in lines 9 and 10, delete “the gov- 
ernor shall prescribe ” and insert by law provided,” and in line 11 
before compensation” insert “additional”; paragraph 2, delete 
in line 6 the governor may prescribe” and insert by law pro- 
vided,” and in the last line delete “ governor” and insert “ chief 
justice”; paragraph 3, delete “governor” and insert “ chief 
justice ”; section 16, Bank of American Samoa, paragraph 4, delete 
Navy Department“ and insert governor”; section 17, Births and 
deaths, paragraph 6, delete native and insert person of Poly- 


| nesian blood" and delete “foreigner” and insert person not of 
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Polynesian blood“; section 64, Immigration, paragraph 1, delete 
“foreign,” paragraph 2, delete “a foreign” and insert any.“ 
paragraph 3, at the end of the first sentence add “and until they 
have made such deposit they shall not be considered to have 
legally entered nor be entitled to remain in American Samoa,” at 
the end of the second sentence delete “a foreign” and insert 
“any,” and at the end of the third sentence delete “ the governor 
find the person aforesaid undesirable for any reason” and insert 
“he be convicted of an offense against the laws of American 
Samos.“ paragraph 5, in line 5 insert after “persons” the words 
“and also those who are not legally entitled to remain in Amer- 
ican Samoa,” par h 6, add “Persons also are undesirable who 
are not legally entitled to remain in American Samoa because of 
failure to make said deposit; section 67, Department of Educa- 
tion, paragraph 2 (a) delete “the allotments of his department 
in the budget approved by the governor, and with the orders of 
the governor" ‘and insert “law,” paragraph 3, in line 4, delete 
“Samoans” and insert “ citizens of American Samoa”; section 71, 
Alienation of native lands, paragraph 1, delete “ aboriginal natives 
of the island of Samoa and insert “ citizens of American Samoa,” 
paragraph 2 (as amended), delete native Samoans” and insert 
“citizens of American Samoa,“ paragraph 3, delete “forty” and 
insert twenty; section 73, paragraph 1, delete “native land” 
and insert “land owned by citizens of American Samoa” and 
delete “forty (40) and insert “twenty”; section 78, Marriage, 
paragraph 1, delete in line 3 “foreigners” and insert “ ms 
who are not citizens of American Samoa,” and in line 10, delete 
“foreigner” and insert person,“ paragraph 8, delete President 
of the,” and delete “who” and insert in place thereof which"; 
section 95, Dealings between Samoans and non-Samoans, para- 
graph 1, delete in line 2 native Samoans” and insert citizens ”; 
section 98, Assessment and collection of taxes, paragraph 2 (as 
amended), delete “adjournment of the annual Fono” and insert 
“last Wednesday in October,” and delete “in the administration 
building, naval station,” and insert at the beginning of the last 
sentence thereof “ Until otherwise by law provided,” paragraph 3, 
insert at the beginning thereof “ Until by law otherwise provided,” 
paragraph 4, line 3, delete Samoan and insert “citizens of 
American Samoa and every male of part or full Polynesian 
blood who is not a citizen of American Samoa,” and in line 4 
delete “foreigner” and insert “other male person,” paragraph 
8, delete “foreigners” and insert “other male persons”; section 
100, Traveling. parties between American Samoa and Western 
Samoa, paragraph 3, delete “will then inform the Governor of 
Upolu, Savaii, and adjacent islands (known at the time of the 


original enactment of the regulation as German Samoa) of the, 


full particulars of the intended ‘malaga,’ and upon a favorable 
reply being received from the Governor of Upolu, Savaii, and 
adjacent islands (known at the time of the original enactment of 
this regulation as German Samoa),” and delete “ but if the Gov- 
ernor of Upolu, Savaii and adjacent islands (known at the time 
of the original enactment of this regulation as German Samoa) 
does not approve of the ‘malaga’ visiting the places under his 
rule, then no passes shall be granted”; section 102, Department 
of Communications, paragraph 3, subparagraph 1-a, delete the 
allotments of his department in the budget approved by the 
governor, and with the orders of the governor” and insert 
“law”; section 103, Fiscal regulations of the government of 
American Samoa, delete all of this section beginning with para- 
graph 3 of subsection 2, so that the section as amended shall 
consist of five paragraphs, and delete paragraph 1 of subsection 1 
and insert “There shall be a treasurer of the government of 
American Samoa who shall be appointed by the governor. He 
shall furnish a surety bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in such sum as the governor shall fix. The premium on 
the bond shall be paid by the government of American Samoa: 
and as set forth in the chapter in the Customs Regulations relat- 
ing to the subject of customs are hereby amended in para- 
graph 8 thereof by deleting “the United States merchant marine 
act of June 5, 1920, applies to American Samoa,” and those in 
the chapter in the Customs Regulations relating to the subject 
of immigration, which said chapter is section 64 of the codifica- 
tion, are hereby amended in conformity with the amendments 
above made to section 64. 

Sec. 9. That wherever the words president of the high court 
or “an American judge” or “American district judge” or for- 
eign associate judges” or “foreign officials” or “secretary of 
native affairs” or “island government of American Samoa” or 
„regulation or “declaration,” or their equivalents, occur in the 
laws of American Samoa not repealed by this act, they are hereby 
amended to read chief justice or other officials " or attorney 

neral” or government of American Samoa or “law” or“ sec- 
tion,” or their equivalents, as the context requires. 

CERTAIN OFFICE ABOLISHED 

Sec. 10. That the office of secretary of native affairs is hereby 
abolished. 

STYLE OF PROCESS 

Sec. 11. That the style of all process in the courts of American 
Samoa shall hereafter run in the name of “ The People of Ameri- 


can Samoa,” and all prosecutions shall be carried on in the name 
and by the authority of the people of American Samoa. 


CHAPTER II—THE LEGISLATURE 


Sec, 12. The Legislature of American Samoa shall consist of one 
house, which shall be arganized and shall sit according to the 
laws of American Samoa, as they are now or may be amended or 
modified: Provided, That the governor shall not be a member 
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thereof. The | ture shall be styled the “Fono.” It shall be 
the judge of the selection and qualifications of its own members. 
It shall choose its own officers, determine the rules of its pro- 
cedure, not inconsistent with this act, and keep a journal. 

Sec. 13. No idiot or insane person, and no person who shall be 
expelled from the Fono for giving or receiving bribes or being 
accessory thereto, and no person who, in due course of law, shall 
have been convicted of any criminal offense punishable by im- 
prisonment, whether with or without fine, shall sit in the Fono 
or hold any office in, or under, or by authority of the government, 
unless the person so convicted shall have been pardoned and re- 
stored to his civil rights. No person shall sit in the Fono who is 
not a citizen of American Samoa and who has not attained the 
age of 30 years nor resided in American Samoa for at least five 
years immediately preceding the sitting of the Fono. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


Sec. 14. That every member of the Fono and all officers of the 
government of American Samoa shall take the following oath or 
affirmation: 

“I solemnly swear (or affirm) in the presence of Almighty God 
that I will faithfully support the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and conscientiously and im e my 
duties as a member of the Fono or as an officer of the govern- 
ment of American Samoa (as the case may be).” 

YEAS AND NAYS 


Sec. 15. That the yeas and nays of the members on any ques- 
tion shall, at the desire of one-fifth of the members present, be 
entered on the journal. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 16. That a majority of the number of members to which 
the Fono is entitled shall constitute a quorum for the conduct of 
ordinary business, of which quorum a majority shall suffice; but 
the final of a law shall require the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the number of members to which the Fono is entitled. 

Sec. 17. That a smaller number than a quorum may adjourn 
from day to day and compel the attendance of absent members in 
such manner and under such penalties as the Fono may prescribe. 

Sec. 18. That, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is a 
Rose present, the chairman shall count the number of members 

resen 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 19. That the members of the Fono shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services, but may be allowed mileage not in excess 
of 20 cents a mile each way. 

EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY ~“ 

Sec, 20. That no member of the Fono shall be held to answer 
before any tribunal for any words uttered in his legislative func- 
tions in the Fono. 

EXEMPTION FROM ARREST 

Sec. 21. That the members of the Fono shall, in all cases except 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the sessions of the Fono and in going 
to and returning from the same: Provided, That such privilege as 
going to and returning shall not cover a period of over 10 days 
each way. 

DISTRICTS 

Sec. 22. That for the purpose of representation in the Fono 
American Samoa is divided into the following districts: 

The district of Falelima i sisifo (east), island of Tutuila; 

The district of Falelima i sasa‘e (west), island of Tutuila; 

The district of Manua, the islands of Ofu, Olosega, and Tau; 

Swains Island shall be administered separately. 

SESSIONS OF THE FONO 

Sec. 23. The first session of the annual Fono shall be held be- 
tween the Ist and 15th day of November each year at Fagatoga. 

The governor may convene the Fono in special session, or in case 
the seat of government shall be unsafe from an enemy, riot, or 
insurrection, or any dangerous disease, direct that any regular or 
special session shall be held at some other than the regular meet- 
ing place. All meztings of the Fono shall be open and public. 

ENACTING CLAUSE 

Sec. 24. That the enacting clause of all laws shall be, “Be it 

enacted by the people of American Samoa in Fono assembled.” 
TITLE OF LAWS 

Sec. 25. Each law shall embrace but one subject, which shall be 
expressed in its title. 

SIGNING BILLS 

Sec. 26. That except as herein provided, all bills passed by the 
Fono shall, in order to be valid, be signed by the governor. 

VETO OF GOVERNOR 

Src. 27. That every bill which shall have passed the Fono shall 
be certified by the presiding officer thereof and shall thereupon 
be presented to the governor. If he approves it, he shall sign it, 
and it shall become a law. If the governor does not approve of 
such bill, he may return it, with his objections, to the Fono. 

He may veto any specific item or items in any bill which appro- 
priates money for specific purposes, but shall veto other bills, if at 
all, only as whole. 

PROCEDURE UPON RECEIPT OF VETO 

Sec. 28. That upon the receipt of a veto message from the goy- 
ernor the Fono shall enter the same at large upon its journal and 
proceed to reconsider such bill, or part of a bill, and again vote 
upon it by yeas and nays, which shaH be entered upon its journal, 
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If after such reconsideration such bill, or part of bill, shall be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of all members of the Fono, it shall 
become law if approved by the President of the United States. 
The President shall in his approval designate the date from which 
the law is effective. No bill vetoed by the governor and so recon- 
sidered by the Fono shall have any validity unless the President 
shall so approve. 


FAILURE OF GOVERNOR TO SIGN, VETO, OR RETURN BILL 


Sec. 29. If the governor neither signs nor vetoes a bill within 10 
days after it is delivered to him it shall become a law without his 
signature, unless the Fono adjourns sine die prior to the expira- 
tion of such 10 days. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
governor within 10 days (Sundays excepted), after it shall have 
been presented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as 
if he had signed it, unless the Fono by its adjournment prevents 
its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 30. That appropriations, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be made by the Fono. 

Src. 31. That the governor shall submit to the Fono estimates 
for appropriations for the succeeding period. He may submit 
also such bills to the Fono as he shall consider to be in the people’s 
interest. 

Sec. 32. That in case of failure of the Fono to pass appropria- 
tion bills providing for payments of the n current expenses 
of carrying on the government and meeting its legal obligations as 
the same are provided for by the then existing laws, and until the 
Fono shall have acted, the sums appropriated in the last appropri- 
ation bills shall be deemed to have been reappropriated. 

And all legislative and other appropriations made prior to the 
date when this act shall take effect shall be available to the gov- 
ernment of American Samoa. 


LEGISLATIVE POWER 


Sec. 33. That the legislative power of American Samoa shall 
extend to all rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act and the laws of the United States locally 
applicable, but it shall not grant to any corporation, association, 
or individual any special or exclusive privileges, immunity, or 
franchise without the approval of Congress; nor shall it grant 
private charters, but it may by general act permit persons to asso- 
ciate themselves together as bodies corporate for agricultural, 
maritime, and industrial pursuits, and for the establishment and 
conduct of cemeteries. No divorce shall be granted by the Fono, 
nor shall any divorce be granted by the courts of American Samoa 
unless the applicant therefor shall have resided in American 
Samoa for one year next preceding the application; nor shall any 
lottery or sale of lottery tickets be allowed; nor shall any public 
money be appropriated for the support or benefit of any sectarian, 
denominational, or private school, or any school not under the 
exclusive control of the government; nor shall any debt be author- 
ized to be contracted by or on behalf of the government of 
American Samoa except to pay the interest on existing indebted- 
ness, to suppress insurrection, or to provide for the common 
defense, except that in addition to any indebtedness created for 
that purpose the legislative authority of said government may 
authorize loans for the erection of penal, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions and for public buildings, wharves, roads, har- 
bor, and other public improvements, but the total of such indebt- 
edness incurred in any one year by said government shall not 
exceed 3 per cent of the assessed value of the property in Ameri- 
can Samoa as shown by the last assessment for taxation, and the 
total indebtedness of the said government shall not at any time 
be extended beyond 10 per cent of such assessed value; nor shall 
any such loan be made upon the credit of the public domain or 
any part thereof; nor shall any bond or other instrument of any 
such indebtedness be issued unless made payable in not more than 
30 years from the date of the issue thereof; nor shall any such 
bond or indebtedness be issued or incurred until approved by the 
President of the United States: Provided, however, That no issue 
of bonds or other instruments of any such indebtedness shall be 
made, other than such bonds or other instruments of indebted- 
ness in serial form maturing in substantially equal annual install- 
ments, the first installment to mature not later than 5 years 
from the date of the issue of such series and the last installment 
not later than 30 years from the date of such issue. 


. CHAPTER III—THE EXECUTIVE 
THE EXECUTIVE POWER 


Sec. 34. That the executive authority of the Government of 
American Samoa shall be vested in a governor, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the United States, and shall hold his office at the 
pleasure of the President and until his successor is chosen and 
qualified. The governor may be an active, retired, or reserve 
officer of the Navy or Army, or a person from civil life. If the 
governor shall be such an officer he shall be entitled to receive as 
salary any difference there may be between his pay as such officer 
and the salary attached to the office of Governor of American 
Samoa. The governor shall be not less than 30 years of age; 
shall be a citizen of the United States; shall be commander in 
chief of the militia of American Samoa; and may grant pardons 
and reprieves and remit fines and forfeitures for offenses against 
the laws of American Samoa, and reprieves against the laws of the 
United Stat , until the decision of the President is made known 
thereon, 
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He shall annually, and at such other times as he may be 
required, make official report of the transactions of the Govern- 
ment of American Samoa to the Executive Department of the 
Government of the United States to be designated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and such annual report shall be trans- 
mitted to Congress. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LAW 


Sec. 35. That the governor shall be responsible for the faithful 
execution of the laws of the United States and of American Samoa 
within the said islands of American Samoa; and whenever it 
becomes necessary he may call upon the commanders of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States in American Samoa or 
summon the posse comitatus or call out the militia to prevent or 
suppress lawless violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebellion in 
American Samoa; and he may, in case of rebellion or invasion, or 
imminent danger thereof, when the public safety requires it, 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus or place Ameri- 
can Samoa, or any part thereof, under martial law until com- 
munication can be had with the President and his decision 
thereon be made known. 


GENERAL POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR 


Src. 36. That all the powers and duties which heretofore by the 
laws of American Samoa are conferred upon or required of the 
governor, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are con- 
ferred upon and required of the governor, unless otherwise pro- 
vided and until modified and amended by law. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 37. There shall be an attorney general, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, and hold his office at the pleasure 
of the President and until his successor shall be appointed and 
qualified. He shall have the nonjudicial power and duties hereto- 
fore reposed in or required of the secretary of native affairs under 
the laws of American Samoa. He shall record and preserve all 
the laws and proceedings of the Fono, and all acts and proceed- 
ings of the governor and promulgate proclamations of the gov- 
ernor. He shall within 30 days after the end of each session of 
the Fono transmit to the President, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States one copy each of the laws and journal of such session. He 
shall transmit to the President, semiannually, on the ist days of 
January and July, a copy of the executive proceedings and shall 
perform such other duties as are prescribed in this act, or as may 
be required of him by law. 

ACTING GOVERNOR IN CERTAIN CONTINGENCIES 


Sec. 38. That in case of the death, removal, resignation, or dis- 
ability of the governor, or his absence from American Samoa, the 
attorney general shall exercise all the powers and perform all the 
duties of governor during such vacancy, disability, or absence, or 
until another governor is appointed and qualified. And in case 
of the death, removal, resignation, disability, or absence of both 
the governor and attorney general the President may designate 
from time to time an officer of the government of American 
Samoa to act as governor, and the officer so d ted shall exer- 
cise all the powers and perform all the duties of the governor 
during such vacancy, disability, or absence. 


APPOINTMENT, REMOVAL, TENURE, AND SALARIES OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 39. That the President shall nominate and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint the chief justice, 
who shall hold his office for the term of four years unless sooner 
removed by the President. 

The governor shall, except as herein provided, appoint all offi- 
cers and boards of a public character that may be created by 
law. The manner of appointments and removal and the tenure 
of all other officers shall be as provided by law; and the governor 
may appoint or remove any officer whose appointment or removal 
is not otherwise provided for. 

The salaries of all officers other than those appointed by the 
President shall be provided by the Fono, but that of the chief 
justice shall not be diminished during his term of office. 

All officers appointed under the provisions of this section shall 
be citizens of the United States. 

All persons holding office in American Samoa at the time this 
act takes effect shall, except as herein otherwise provided, continue 
to hold their respective offices until their successors are appointed 
or qualified: Provided, however, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to conflict with authority and powers conferred by 
section 33 of this act. 


CHAPTER IV-—-THE JUDICIARY 


Sec. 40. That the judicial authority of American Samoa shall be 
vested in one high court and in such inferior courts as the Fono 
may from time to time establish. And until the Fono shall other- 
wise provide, the laws of American Samoa heretofore in force con- 
cerning the several courts and their jurisdiction and procedure 
shall continue in force except as herein otherwise provided. 


HIGH COURT 


Sec. 41. That the high court shall consist of the chief justice 
and two associate judges, who shall be selected from time to time 
by the chief justice from among the district judges to sit with 
him as members of the court. If there be a difference of opinion 
between the chief justice and his associates, the opinion of the 
chief justice shall prevail. The governor shall not sit as a judge 
in amy court. 
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LAWS CONTINUED IN FORCE 


. Sec. 42. That the laws of American Samoa relative to judicial 
administration, including civil and criminal procedure, except as 
amended by this act, are continued in force, subject to modifica- 
tion by Congress or the Fono, 

Sec. 43. That no person shall sit as a judge in any case in which 
his relative by affinity or consanguinity within the third degree is 
interested either as a plaintiff, a defendant, or in the issue of 
which the said judge has directly or indirectly, or through such 
relative, any pecuniary interest; and the Fono may add other 
causes of disqualification to those herein enumerated. 

Unless otherwise provided by law, in case of the disqualifica- 
tion or absence of the chief justice or any judge of any court in 
any cause pending before the court, on the trial and determination 
of such cause, his place shall be filled by appointment by the 

vernor. 

60 70 44. That the chief justice, when requested by the governor 
or the Fono, shall render opinions upon questions of law, and upon 
solemn occasions, 

Sec. 45. That the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Hawaii shall have jurisdiction to review by appeal and 
thereupon to confirm, modify, or reverse final decisions of the 
high court of American Samoa in all cases, civil or criminal, 
wherein the provisions of this act or a statute or treaty of the 
United States, or any authority thereunder, is involved; in all 
other civil cases wherein the value in controversy, exclusive of 
interests and costs, exceeds $2,000; in all other criminal cases 
where the offense charged is punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year or by death, and in all habeas corpus 
proceedings. That the said district court of the United States 
shall also have jurisdiction to review the interlocutory orders and 
decrees of the said high court, and also whenever any record on 
appeal is manifestly incomplete or insufficient for a satisfactory 
understanding of the appeal, to inquire further into the matters 
in controversy. That, in lieu of statutory requirements applicable 
elsewhere, the said district court of the United States shall pro- 
vide by its rules the mode of appeals generally, and particularly 
taking into consideration informality of procedure in the courts 
of American Samoa, such rules to be approved by the Attorney 
General of the United States. That for the above purpose special 
terms of the said district court of the United States shall be held 
in American Samoa at such times and in such places as the judges 
thereof may deem expedient, 

F CHAPTER V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 46. That until further provision is made by Congress the 
wharves and landings constructed or controlled by the govern- 
ment of American Samoa on any seacoast, bay, roadstead, or 
harbor shall remain under the control of the government of 
American Samoa, which shall receive and enjoy all revenue de- 
rived therefrom on condition that said property shall be kept in 
good condition for the use and convenience of commerce, but no 
tolls or charges shall be made by the government of American 
Samoa for the use of any such property by the United States or 
by any vessel of war, tug, revenue cutter, or other boat or trans- 
port in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 47. That except as otherwise provided, the public property 
ceded and transferred to the United States under the said cessions 
shall be and remain in the possession, use, and control of the gov- 
ernment of American Samoa, and shall be maintained, managed, 
and cared for by it, at its own expense, until otherwise provided 
for by Congress, or taken for the uses and purposes of the United 
States by direction of the President or the Governor of American 
Samoa. And any such public property so taken for the uses and 
purposes of the United States may be restored to its previous 
status by direction of the President. The President may, from 
time to time, in his discretion, convey to the people of American 
Samoa such lands, buildings, or interest in land or other property 
owned by the United States, and within the territorial limits of 
American Samoa, as in his opinion are no longer needed for the 
purposes of the United States. 

Src. 48. That the public lands of American Samoa shall not be 
sold. They shall be administered under such laws as the Fono 
shall enact: Provided, That all revenues from, or proceeds of the 
same, except as regards such part thereof as may be used or occu- 
pied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the United States, 
or may be assigned for the use of the government of American 
Samoa, shall be used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
American Samoa for educational and other public purposes. 

LAND 


Sec. 49. That no person not a citizen of American Samoa shall 
acquire by purchase or otherwise title to land, nor any leasehold 
interest therein, for a term in excess of 20 years: Provided, how- 
ever, That this prohibition shall not affect the vested rights of 
persons who, not being citizens of American Samoa or of organiza- 
tions which were owners of land or held leasehold interests in 
excess of such term, on the taking effect of this act, nor shall it 
apply to the conveyance or transfer, approved by the governor, to 
an authorized recognized religious society of sufficient land for 
the erection thereon of a church or a dwelling house for the 
pastor, or both: And provided further, That this prohibition shall 
not apply to the Government either of American Samoa nor of the 
United States of America. Any transfers of interests in land in 
violation hereof shall be void. 

Sec. 50. That the following officers shall receive the following 
annual salaries, to be paid by the United States: The governor, 
$10,000; the attorney general, $6,000; the chief justice, $6,000. The 
governor shall receive annually from the United States in addition 
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to his salary the sum of $500 for stationery, , and inci- 
dentals; and his traveling expenses while absent from the capital 
on official business. The governor is authorized to employ a 
private secretary, who shall receive an annual salary of $2,400, and 
an interpreter, who shall receive an annual salary of $1,800, both, 
to be paid by the United States. Said officers and said private: 
secretary shall be entitled to transportation for themselves, their 
immediate families, and their household effects from their homes 
in the United States to American Samoa upon their appointment, 
and from American Samoa to their said homes upon completion 
of their duties. Each said officers and said private secretary shall 
be granted also a leave of absence, but not oftener than every 
other year, as may by the governor be arranged, during which he 
shall be entitled to an additional allowance of $500, to be paid by 
the United States. 
QUARANTINE 


Sec. 51. That quarantine stations shall be established at such! 
places in American Samoa as the Surgeon General of the Public’ 
Health Service of the United States shall direct, and the quaran- 
tine regulations for American Samoa relating to the importation 
of diseases from other countries shall be under the control of the 
Government of the United States. The quarantine stations and 
grounds at the harbor of Pagopago, together with all the public 
property belonging to that service, shall be transferred to the 
Public Health Service of the United States, and said grounds 
shall continue to be so used and employed until the station is 
changed to other grounds which may be selected by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The health laws of the government of American Samoa relating 
to the harbor of Pagopago and other harbors and inlets from the 
sea, and to the internal control of the health of American Samoa, 
shall remain in the jurisdiction of the government of American 
Samoa, subject to the quarantine laws and regulations of the 
United States. 

Sec. 52. That imports from American Samoa into any State or 
Territory of the United States, of any dutiable article not the 
growth, production, or manufacture of American Samoa and 
imported into American Samoa after February 20, 1929, shall pay 
the same duties that are imposed on the same articles when 
imported into the United States from any foreign country. 

That merchandise and articles which are the growth, produc- 
tion, or manufacture of American Samoa coming into the United 
States from American Samoa shall be entered at the several ports 
of entry free of duty, and in no event shall any duties be collected 
on said merchandise or articles, 


NATURALIZATION 


Sec. 53. That for the purposes of naturalization under the laws 
of the United States residence in the islands of American Samoa 
prior to the effect of this act shall be deemed equivalent 
to residence in the United States, and the requirements of a 
previous declaration of intention to become a citizen of the 
United States and to renounce former allegiance shall not apply 
to persons who have resided in said islands at least five years 
prior to the taking effect of this act, but all other provisions of 
the laws of the United States relating to naturalization shall, so 
far as applicable, apply to persons in said islands: Provided, hoto- 
ever, That no person of Polynesian blood shall be denied the 
benefit of said laws solely by the fact of such ancestry. The 
high court of American Samoa is hereby given jurisdiction in 
naturalization matters, subject to the right of appeal as in this 
act provided. 

Sec. 54. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to time. 

Sec. 55. Swains Island shall be considered as part of the naval 
station of Tutuila, and the affairs of the inhabitants thereof shall 
be administered by the commandant of that station as nearly as 
practicable in accordance with the laws of American Samoa 
locally applicable. The commandant shall make a report thereon 
annually to the Governor of American Samoa. t 

Sec. 56. This act shall take effect 60 days from and after the 
date of the approval thereof, excepting only as to section 32 re- 
lating to appropriations, which shall take effect upon such 
approval. 

Sec. 57. This act may be cited as the “Samoan organic act.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, some objections have been 
presented to me against a bill—and I think this is the one— 
based upon the ground that it permitted other than Samo- 
ans to acquire territory on the small islands of Samoa. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there is a misunderstand- 
ing about that. This bill provides that land in Samoa may 
only be acquired by Samoan citizens, and it gives the legis- 
lature of Samoa, known as the Fono, the right to say who 
shall be Samoan citizens. They shall not deny citizenship 
to anyone of Polynesian blood on that account alone; that 
is, citizenship in Samoa, with the right to hold land in: 
Samoa. 

At the present time no one but full-blooded Samoans may 
acquire land in Samoa, and there has been a great deal of 
distress on account of the children of mixed marriages, party 
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Samoans, being unable to acquire land which had been 
owned or held by their mother’s family, the mother being 
Samoan. 

The commission was unanimous in its belief that this 
provision was unnecessary protection for the Samoans, and 
held hearings there, more than 70 Samoans appearing at the 
hearings. It was virtually the unanimous opinion of the 
Samoans that those of part Samoan blood should be per- 
mitted to acquire land. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
a gentleman who is very familiar with conditions there wrote 
me a letter—and I regret that I have not the letter here, be- 
cause I do not remember very distinctly its contents—and 
he was apprehensive that, under this bill, not only persons of 
diluted Samoan blood, but of white blood, might acquire 
territory there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator from Utah that, under the provisions of the 
bill, that would be impossible. The limitations and restric- 
tions placed on land ownership are as stated by the Senator 
from Connecticut. As a matter of fact, very little land in 
Samoa is subject to private ownership at all. Nearly all of 
it is in family ownership, what might be termed the title 
being in the head of the family for the use and benefit of the 
entire family. . 

A few small tracts are subject to private ownership, and 
this bill limits it to Samoan citizens, as stated by the Senator 
from Connecticut. No person of full white blood can be a 
‘Samoan citizen, except that the Fono, or legislature of 
Samoa, may determine who shall constitute citizens. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no particular interest 
in this measure except that my heart goes out to the people 
of what might be called inferior races. The white man too 
often intrudes into their countries and dispossesses them, to 
their disadvantage. But, having such confidence in the two 
Senators who have just assured us that the bill is not sus- 
ceptible to the construction to which I have referred, I shall 
not object to its consideration. 

I shall, however, bring the letter to which I refer to the 
attention of both Senators, and if, after reading it, they feel 
that there is some merit in it, I shall ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote. i 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think the same person 
wrote to me; but he was laboring under a misapprehension, 
due to some newspaper story that the lands were to be 


thrown open. The bill, as it has been presented, met with | hundred 


the unanimous approval of the Samoan chiefs. The only 
persons objecting, on the ground which the Senator has 
raised, have been certain naval officers, who, having made 
a law that only persons of full Samoan blood might own 
land, thought we were letting down the bars a little and let- 
ting in part Samoans. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It might be added, Mr. 
President, that the sentiment of the Samoan people was 
taken through the testimony of their chiefs, and through the 
evidence of anyone else who wished to testify, and they were 
practically unanimous in supporting the provisions to which 
the Senator from Utah has reference. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

OSAGE INDIAN FUNDS 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire what 
became of Order of Business 1365, House bill 13132, an act 
authorizing the use of Osage funds for attorneys’ fees and 
expenses of litigation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill was substituted 
for Order of Business 1241, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs if he is familiar with House bill 
13132 and approves of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
there was debate on the matter of the substitution at the 
session this evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I say, for the 
information of the Senator from Utah, that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] stated that this bill was 
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being enacted at the request of the Osage Indians in order 
that they might have certain legal assistance in protecting 
their rights concerning certain oil leases on their land, and 
that it had not only the approval of the tribal council but 
also of the Department of the Interior. I personally am not 
familiar with the situation, but I was present when the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma made that statement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, $100,000 seems a very large 
sum for attorneys’ fees and expenses. : 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it is to be expended under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. It is asked 
for by the Indians themselves, and is to come out of their 
money. It is not to exceed $100,000. 


RIO GRANDE PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 222) relating to the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a contract with the Rio Grande 
project. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF ALABAMA AND ALABAMA NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5649) for the 
relief of the State of Alabama and certain former officers of 
the Alabama National Guard, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike out, 
on page 2, lines 1 to 19, both inclusive, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The following persons, former officers of the Alabama 
National Guard, are relieved from accountability for certain prop- 
erty belonging to the United States in the amounts indicated, 
such sums representing shortages of property occurring while such 
persons were commanding National Guard troops on strike duty 
in such State during the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, and listed 
in reports of survey under dates of January 3, 1930, and January 
4, 1930: James L. Acree, $1,424.81; James J. Alvarez, $169.65; 
Samuel H. Card, $102.18; Albert A. Carmichael, $25.13; Charles 
H. Chapman, $26.65; Paul B. Fuller, $105.04; Burley Hamil, 
$2,140.40; Charles Henderson, $103.48; Albert A. Herzberg, $18.39; 
William L. Howe, $80.75; Thomas H. Howle, $31.25; Edward M. 
Jones, $419.09; Walter B. Kerr, $478.80; Ollie B. Mabry, $856.13; 
Elmo McCray, $1,114.21; Robert D. Powell, $89.51; Eugene D. 
ey 2a . V. Spier, $45.79; Charles B. Taylor, 

; 3 ompson, $28.55; B. $28.47; 
and George F. Winter, $144.86. N í 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Alabama is hereby relieved 
from accountability for certain property belonging to the United 
States of the value of $1,098.29, such sum representing the value 
of the property used or lost by Battery D and Battery F, One 

and seventeenth t Field Artillery, Alabama 
National Guard, during flood-relief work in such State during the 
period from March 14, 1929, to April 1, 1929, and listed as property 
shortages in reports of survey under dates of April 22, 1929, and 
May 1, 1929. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of the State of Alabama.” 

MOTOR CYCLE AND AUTOMOBILE OPERATION 

The bill (H. R. 12014) to permit payments for the opera- 
tion of motor cycles and automobiles used for necessary 
travel on official business, on a mileage basis in lieu of 
actual operating expenses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15008) 
to extend the south and east boundaries of the Mount 
Rainier National Park, in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the tract of land within the following- 
described boundaries be, and the same is hereby, excluded from 
the Rainier National Forest and is hereby added to and made a 
part of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 


W. R 

Beginning at a point on the present east boundary of Mount 
Rainier National Park 1½ miles southerly from the northeast 
corner of the said park as fixed by the act of May 28, 1926 (44 
Stat. 668); thence extending east to the summit of the hydro- 
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graphic divide between Silver Creek and White River; thence 
along the summit of Crystal Mountain to the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains; thence southerly along the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains to a point in section 20, township 15 north, 
range 11 east, Willamette meridian, whence flow the waters of 
Bumping River to the east and Carlton and Cougar Creeks to the 
south and west; thence southwesterly along the summit of the 
divide between Carlton Creek and the waters flowing into the 
main fork of Ohanapecosh River to the quarter section line of 
section 9, township 14 north, range 10 east, Willamette meridian; 
thence westerly along the quarter section line of sections 9, 8, 
and 7 to the west boundary of sald township; thence due west 
to the right or west bank of Muddy Fork of the Cowlitz River; 
thence northerly along the right bank of sald Muddy Fork to a 
point exactly due east of post No. 34 on the south boundary of 
Mount Rainier National Park as surveyed in 1908; thence due 
west to said post No. 34; thence along the boundary of said park 
as surveyed in 1908 to post No. 33; thence easterly along the 
south boundary of said national park as surveyed in 1908 to the 
southeast corner thereof; thence northerly along the east bound- 
ary of said national park as surveyed in 1908 to post No. 59; 
thence along the east boundary of said park as revised by the 
act of May 28, 1928, supra, northerly to the point of beginning. 

Sec. 2. All laws applicable to and in force within the Mount 
Rainier National Park as of the date hereof, and all regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, are hereby made applicable to and ex- 
tended over the land added to the said park by this act: Pro- 
vided, That no fee or charge shall be made by the United States 
for the use of any roads in said park built or maintained exclu- 
sively by the State of Washington. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 5515) to amend section 29 of the act of August 
29, 1916, entitled An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status 
of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a 
more autonomous government for those islands,” was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this bill has a very 
anomalous title. All it does is to provide a legal salary for 
the auditor and a proper salary for the deputy auditor and 
for the vice governor. It is requested by all the Philippine 
Commissioners. There is no objection to it on anyone's 
part, and it has been needed for some time, due to the fact 
that the deputy auditor, who is a Filipino, has not received 
a sufficient salary. The auditor gets only part of his sal- 
ary in what may be termed a legal manner. It has to be 
made up by the bank paying him for services which he may 
or may not render, and yet if he did not get the salary 
which the bank gives him, it would be impossible for him 
to live. 

At the request of the War Department and of the repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine government, this bill has been 
introduced. I hope there will be no objection to it, because 
I have stated all the bill does. It enlarges the salary of the 
vice governor by a small amount, and makes the salary of 
the auditor legal and increases it by a small amount, and it 
increases the salary of the deputy auditor. 

All these salaries are chargeable to the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, and are requested by the Philippine representatives. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I understand the 
Senator correctly, the bill does not extend any of the au- 
thority of the auditor? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It makes no change except in the salary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
why at this particular period of depression—and there is 
depression in the Philippine Islands—there should be an 
increase in these salaries? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been requested by the Philippine 
representatives, and the money comes out of their budget. 
The reason why the increase is made is, in the first place, as 
far as the vice governor is concerned, that when the gover- 
nor is away the vice governor has to do a certain amount of 
entertaining for which he has no fund. He does not get the 
allowances which the governor gets which permit enter- 
taining. We have recently sent out there Judge Butte, of 
Texas, who was formerly attorney general in Porto Rico, to 
be vice governor, and the salary which is provided is really 
not sufficient. 

If it were objected to by the representatives of the 
Filipino people, I should not ask for the consideration of 
this bill, but I have a letter from Manuel Quezon, who is 
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the Philippine commissioners, all of them asking that this 
measure be passed, because it is urgently needed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the auditor's salary is increased 100 per 
cent, from $6,000 to $12,000, which is $2,000 more than a 
United States Senator or a Member of the House gets. I 
think that we had better let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the bill will 
go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I reply to the Sena- 
tor? He does not want to have an incorrect statement ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am stating what I read in the report 
of the Secretary of War. I do not know whether he has 
misstated the facts or not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I endeayored to state that a part of his 
salary, to wit, $4,000, comes from the bank of which he is 
an official, and there is some question about the legality of 
that payment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he is representing the bank as well 
as the Government, he ought not to be an auditor for the 
Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 


MINING EXPERIMENT STATION, COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


The bill (S. 5220) authorizing the establishment of a min- 
ing experiment station of the Bureau of Mines at College 
Park, Md., was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to enter into a contract or 
contracts for the erection and completion of a building or bulld- 
ings on the campus of the University of Maryland at College Park, 
Md., suitable for use as an experiment station by the Bureau of 
Mines, at a cost not to exceed $350,000, including plumbing, light- 
ing, heating, and other general-service equipment and necessary 
road, walks, and ground improvement: Provided, That a site on 
sald campus, acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, is donated to the United States Govern- 
ment for said purpose, subject to return to the donor at any time 
if the Government ceases to use the land as indicated. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$350,000 for carrying out the purposes of this act. \ 


INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


The resolution (S. Res. 406) authorizing the special com- 
mittee on campaign expenditures to impound ballots and 
ballots boxes was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will g 
over. : 

KANKAKEE RIVER BRIDGE 


The bill (H. R. 14681) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River, was con- 
sidered, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF IN DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS 


The bill (S. 5439) to excuse certain persons from residence 
upon homestead lands during 1929 and 1930 in the drought- 
stricken areas was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any homestead settler or entryman who, 
during the calendar years 1929 and 1930, found it necessary to 
leave his homestead to seek employment in order to obtain food 
and other necessaries of life for himself, family, and work stock 
because of serious drought conditions, causing total or partial 
failure of crops, may, upon filing with the register proof of such 
conditions in the form of a corroborated affidavit, be excused from 
residence upon his homestead during all or part of the calendar 
years 1929 and 1930, and in the making of final proof upon such 
an entry absence granted under this act shall be counted and con- 
strued as constructive residence by said homesteader. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 252) to facilitate work of the Department; 
of Agriculture in the Territory of Alaska was announced as. 
next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. The bill will be passed, 


well known to the Senator from Utah, and also letters from! over, 
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~ LANDS IN CADDO PARISH, LA. 


_ The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) authorizing accept- 
ance of a donation of land, buildings, and other improve- 
ments in Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La., was consid- 
ered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
accept title to such land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La., as may be donated to the 
United States for the purpose of establishing and maintaining a 
pecan experiment station. 


COOS BAY WAGON ROAD LANDS 


The bill (S. 4167) to make the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture relating to fire trespass on the national for- 
ests applicable to lands the title to which revested in the 
United States by the act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 
218), and to certain other lands known as the Coos Bay 
Wagon Road lands, was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture relating to fire trespass on the national forests be, and 
the same are hereby, made applicable to the lands the title to 
which revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 
1916 (39 Stat. 218), and the lands known as the Coos Bay wagon- 
road lands involved in the case of Southern Oregon Co. against 
United States (No. 2711), in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Ninth Circuit: Provided, however, That such regulations shall not 
interfere in any manner with free access upon and over said lands 
by or under authority of officers of the Government charged with 
the administration of laws relating thereto, nor shall any person 
be prevented from going upon said lands with a view to acquiring 
title thereto or to the timber, minerals, or other resources thereof 
in the manner and to the extent authorized by the laws governing 
the disposition of such lands and resources, or for any purpose 
incidental to the maintenance, development, or consummation of 
rights under said laws. 

Sec. 2. This act shall remain in force during the period that 
funds are appropriated for expenditure by the Department of Agri- 
culture to guard against and check fire upon said lands. 


MORTON NURSERY SITE, NEBRASKA 


The bill (S. 4856) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to sell the Morton nursery site, in the county of Cherry, 
State of Nebraska, was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to advertise for sale and to sell to the 
highest responsible bidder the premises known as the Morton 
nursery in the county of Cherry, State of Nebraska, comprising 
an area of 77.93 acres of land, more or less, together with the 
buildings and other improvements thereon, upon such terms as 
he may deem for the best interests of the United States; to con- 
vey such property to the purchaser thereof by quitclaim deed, 
and to deposit the proceeds of such sale in the Treasury of the 
United States as a miscellaneous receipt, after deducting the ex- 
penses incident to said sale. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall reserve the right to 
reject any and all bids if, in his Judgment, it is in the public 
interest to do so. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND ALASKA GAME COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 212) to coordinate the 
fiscal business of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Alaska Game Commission in Alaska, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in order to coordinate the fiscal business of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Alaska Game 
Commission in Alaska, the ex officio commissioner of said depart- 
ment in Alaska designated by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the act of February 10, 1927 
(44 Stat., pt. 2, p. 1068), with the approval of said commission, 
may assign a bonded disbursing officer of said department sta- 
tioned in Alaska to perform and discharge, without additional 
compensation, so much of the duties imposed and conferred upon 
the executive officer of said commission by the Alaska game law 
of January 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 739), entitled “An act to establish 
an Alaska Game Commission to protect game animals, land fur- 
bearing animals, and birds in Alaska, and for other p Zoe 
consist of the disbursement and receipt of public funds; and 
during the continuation of such assignment the bond of such 
executive officer required by section 6 of said act shall be reduced 
to $1,000, and the bond of the disbursing officer so assigned shall 
be increased by the amount of $20,000, the premium for such 
additional amount to be paid as provided for in said section 6 of 
said act. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILL PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to authorize the dis- 
tribution of 40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat for relief 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5440) to authorize an emergency appropria- 
tion for special study of, and demonstration work in, rural 
sanitation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That has already been in- 


ne aaa in the Agricultural Department appropriation 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would prefer not to have 
that done. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; on objection, 
the bill will be passed over. 


CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES AND BANDS IN STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 627) authorizing certain Indian tribes and 
bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, 
to present their claims to the Court of Claims, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the 
Court of Claims, with the rights to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, as in other cases, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, 
examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any and all 
legal and equitable claims of the Lower Spokane and the Lower 
Pend O'Reille or Lower Calispell Tribes or Bands of the State of 
Washington, or any of said tribes or bands, against the United 
States arising under or growing out of the original Indian title, 
claim, or rights of the said Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
said tribes or bands (with whom no treaty has been made), in, to, 
or upon the whole or any part of the lands and their appurte- 
nances claimed by said Lower Spokane Tribe or Band of Indians, 
in the State of Washington, and embraced within the following 
general descriptions, to wit: 

Commencing in the State of Washington on the east and 
west Government survey township line between townships 24 and 
25 north at a point whose longitude is 119° 10’ west; thence east 
along said township line to the first draw leading and draining 
into Hawk Creek in Lincoln County, Wash.; thence down the 
center of said draw to said Hawk Creek and down the center of 
said Hawk Creek to its conflux with the Columbia River; thence 
up and along the south and east bank of the Columbia River to 
the north bank of the Spokane River at its conflux with the 
Columbia River, which said boundary lines separate the lands 
of said Lower Spokane Tribe or Band of Indians from those, the 
several so-called Colville and Okanogan Tribes or Bands of In- 
dians; thence easterly up and along the north bank of the said 
Spokane River to a north and south line whose longitude is 118° 
west; thence south along said line to its intersection with the 
forty-seventh parallel of latitude; thence west along said forty- 
seventh parallel to a line whose longitude is 119° 10’; thence 
north on said line to the point of beginning, which two latter 
lines of boundary separate the lands of the said Lower Spokane 
Tribe or Band of Indians from the lands of the confederated 
Yakima Indians as defined by the treaty between the United 
States and said Yakima Indians concluded at Camp Stevens, 
Walla Walla Valley, Washington Territory, June 9, 1855 (12 U. S. 
Stat. L. 951, 956); lands in the States of Idaho, Montana, and 
Washington, claimed by said Lower Calispell or Lower Pend 
O'Reille Indian Tribe or Band of Indians and embraced within the 
following description, to wit: 

Commencing at a point in the State of Idaho at the forty-ninth 
parallel latitude on the divide between the waters of the Flat 
Bow or Kootenai Rivers and those of the Clark Fork River and 
its tributaries; thence southerly and southeasterly along said 
summit of the divide, known as the Cabinet Mountain, to the 
headwaters of Thompsons River in Sanders County, Mont.; 
thence southerly along the divide between Thompsons River and 
the tributaries of the Flathead River to the town of Plains, 
Mont., and continuing southwesterly on a line drawn through 
St. Regis, Mont., to the summit of the Calispell or Coeur 
d'Alene Range of the Bitter Root Mountain (which said bound- 
aries separate the original habitat and lands of said Lower 
Calispell or Lower Pend O’Reille Indians from those of the 
Cooteney, Upper Pend OReille, and Flathead Tribes or Bands 
of Indians as defined by the treaty between the United States 
and said last-named tribes or bands of Indians, executed July 
16, 1855) (12 Stat. L. 975-979); thence northwesterly along 
the summit of said Calispell or Coeur d‘Alene Range and the 
divide between the waters of the said Clark Fork and those 
of the Coeur d’Alene River, and along said course extend to and 
across the Spokane Plains and continuing in a general north- 
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westerly direction to the divide separating the waters of said 
Clark Fork River from the Spokane River and its tributaries. to 
the main ridge of the Calispell Mountains in the State of Wash- 
ington; and thence in a northerly direction, along the summit of 
main ridge of said Calispell Mountains, and said course extend- 
ing to the international boundary line between the Province of 
British Columbia and the State of Washington; then east along 
said international boundary line to the point of , which 
last-named boundaries separate the original habitat and land of 
said Lower Calispell or Lower Pend O’Reille Indians from those 
of the Coeur d'Alene, Spokane, Colville, and Lake Tribes or 
Bands of Indians; which said lands or rights therein or thereto 
are claimed to have been taken away from said Indian tribes 
and bands, or some of them, by the United States, recovery there- 
for in no event to exceed $1.25 per acre; together with all other 
claims of said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of said tribes or 
bands, arising under or growing out of fishing rights and priv- 
ileges held and enjoyed by said tribes and bands, or any of them, 
in the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries; or arising 
or growing out of hunting rights and privileges held and enjoyed 
by said tribes and bands, or any of them, in common with other 
Indians in the “common hunting grounds” east of the Rocky 
Mountains as reserved by and described in the treaty with Black- 
feet Indians, October 17, 1855 (11 Stat. 657-662), and which 
are claimed to have been taken away from said tribes and bands, 
or any of them, by the United States without any treaty or agree- 
ment with such Indian claimants therefor and without compensa- 
tion to them. 

Sec.2. Any and all claims against the United States within 
the purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits 
be instituted or petition, subject to amendment, be filed as herein 
provided in the Court of Claims within five years from the date 
of the approval of this act, and such suit or suits shall make the 
said Lower Spokane and Lower Calispell or Lower Pend O’Reille 
Indian Tribes or Bands of Washington, or any of said tribes or 
bands, party or parties plaintiff and the United States party 
defendant. The petition shall be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or claims under con- 
tract with the Indians approved in accordance with existing law; 
and said contract be executed in their behalf by a commit- 
tee or committees selected by said Indians as provided by existing 
law. Official letters, papers, documents and records, maps, or 
certified copies thereof may be used in evidence, and the depart- 
ments of the Government shall give access to the attorney or 
attorneys of said Indians to such treaties, papers, maps, corre- 
spondence, or reports as they may require in the prosecution of 
any suit or suits instituted under this act. 

Sec. 3. In said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, 
consider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States 
may have against the said Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
them, but any payment or payments which have been made by 
the United States upon any such claim or claims shall not operate 
as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such suit or 
suits, as may gratuities, if any, paid to or expended for said 
Indian tribes and bands or any of them. 

Sec. 4. Any other tribes or bands of Indians the court may deem 
necessary to a final determination of any suit or suits brought 
hereunder may be joined therein as the court may order: Provided, 
That upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable 
fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, by any one of said 
tribes or bands, and in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000 for 
any one of said tribes or bands of Indians, together with all neces- 
sary and proper expenses incurred in the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of such suit or suits to be paid to the attorney or attorneys 
employed as herein provided by the said tribes or bands of In- 
dians, or any of said tribes or bands, and the same shall be in- 
cluded in the decree, and shall be paid out of any sum or sums 
adjudged to be due said tribes or bands, or any of them, and the 
balance of such sum or sums shall be placed in the Treasury of 
the United States, where it shall draw interest at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum. 


The bill (S. 1430) authorizing certain Indian tribes and 
bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, 
to present their claims to the Court of Claims, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the 
‘Court of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, as in other cases, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, 
examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any and all 
legal and equitable claims of the Okanogan, Methow, San Poeils 
(or San Poil), Nespelem, Colville, and Lake Indian Tribes or Bands 
of the State of Washington, or any of said tribes or bands, against 
the United States arising under or growing out of the original 
Indian title, claim, or rights of the said Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of said tribes or bands (with whom no treaty has been 
meade), in, to, or upon the whole or any part of the lands and 
their appurtenances in the State of Washington embraced within 
the following general descriptions, to wit: Commencing at the 
intersection of the west bank of the Okanogan River with the 
international boundary line between the Province of British 
Columbia, Canada, and the State of Washington, thence west 
along said line to its intersection with the summit of the main. 
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ridge of the Cascade Mountains; thence in a southerly direction 
along the summit of said main ridge of the Cascade Mountains 
to a point where the northern tributaries of Lake Chelan and 
the southern tributaries of the Methow River have their rise; 
thence southeasterly on the divide between the waters of Lake 
Chelan and the Methow River to the Columbia River; thence, 
crossing the Columbia River in a true-line course east, to a point 
whose longitude is 119° 10’; thence in a true south course to the 
Government survey township line between townships 24 and 25 
north; thence east along said township line to Hawk Creek, in Lin- 
coln County, Washington; thence down said Hawk Creek to its inter- 
section with the Columbia River; thence westwardly along the 
south bank of the Columbia River to a point opposite the mouth 
of the Okanogan River; thence north across the Columbia River 
and up the west bank of the Okanogan River to the place of 
beginning; also, commencing on the north bank of the Spokane 
River at its Junction with the Columbia River, thence in a north- 
easterly direction along the summit of the ridge separating the 
drainage basin of the S e River from that of the Columbia 
River and its tributary, the Colville River, to the main ridge of 
the Calispell Mountains; thence in a northerly direction along the 
summit of the main ridge of said Calispell Mountains, extended, 
to the international boundary line between said Province of 
British Columbia, Canada, and the State of Washington; thence 
west along said line to the east bank of the Columbia River; 
thence in a general southerly direction along said east bank or 
the Columbia River to the said mouth of the Spokane River; also, 
commencing at a point on the west bank of the Columbia River 
opposite the mouth of the Spokane River; thence in a general 
northerly direction to and along the summit of the main ridge 
dividing the waters of the San Poil River from those of the 
Columbia and Kettle Rivers, and along the summit of said ridge 
extended northerly to the said international boundary line be- 
tween the Province of British Columbia and the State of Wash- 
ington; thence west along said international boundary line to the 
summit of the main ridge separating the waters of the Okanogan 
River from those of the upper Kettle River; thence in a general 
southerly direction to and along the summit of the divide be- 
tween the waters of said Okanogan River and those of Nespelem 
Creek to the north bank of the Columbia River; thence in a 
general easterly direction along the north bank of the Columbia 
River to a point opposite the mouth of the Spokane River, the 
place of beginning; which said lands or rights therein or thereto 
are claimed to have been taken away from said Indian tribes and 
bands, or some of them, by the United States, recovery therefor 
in no event to exceed $1.25 per acre; together with all other 
claims of said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of said tribes or 
bands, arising under or growing out of fishing rights and privi- 
leges held and enjoyed by said tribes and bands, or any of them, 
in the waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries; or arising 
or growing out of hunting rights and privileges held and enjoyed 
by said tribes and bands, or any of them, in common with other 
Indians in the “common hunting grounds” east of the Rocky 
Mountains as reserved by and described in the treaty with Black- 
foot Indians, October 17, 1855 (11 Stat. L., pp. 657-662), and 
which are claimed to have been taken away from said tribes and 
bands, or any of them, by the United States without any treaty 
or agreement with such Indian claimants therefor and without 
compensation to them. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits be 
instituted or petition, subject to amendment, be filed as herein 
provided in the Court of Claims within five years from the date 
of the approval of this act, and such suit or suits shall make the 
said Okanogan, Methow, San Poeils (or San Poil), Nespelem, Col- 
ville, and Lake Indian tribes or bands of Washington, or any of 
said tribes or bands, party or parties, plaintiff, and the United 
States party defendant. The petition shall be verified by the 
attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or claims 
under contract with the Indians approved in accordance with 
existing law; and said contract shall be executed in their behalf 
by a committee or committees selected by said Indians as pro- 
vided by existing law. Official letters, papers, documents and rec- 
ords, maps, or certified copies thereof may be used in evidence, 
and the departments of the Government shall give access to the 
attorney or attorneys of said Indians to such treaties, papers, 
maps, correspondence, or reports as they may require in the prose- 
cution of any suit or suits instituted under this act. 

Sec. 3. In said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, 
consider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may 
have against the said Indian tribes and bands, or any of them, 
but any payment or payments which have been made by the 
United States upon any such claim or claims shall not operate 
as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such suit or 
suits, as may gratuities, if any, paid to or expended for such 
Indian tribes and bands, or any of them. 

Sec. 4. Any other tribes or bands of Indians the court may 
deem ne to a final determination of any suit or sults 
brought hereunder may be joined therein as the court may order: 
Provided, That upon final determination of such suit or suits 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine 
a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, by 
any one of said tribes or bands, together with all n and 
proper expenses incurred in the preparation and prosecution of 
such suit or suits to be paid to the attorney or attorneys em- 
ployed as herein provided by the said tribes or bands of Indians, 
or any of said tribes or bands, and the same shall be included 
in the decree, and shall be paid out of any sum or sums adjudged 
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to be due said tribes or bands, or any of them, and the balance of 
such sum or sums shall be placed in the Treasury of the United 
States, where it shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum. 

COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2445) to amend the act of February 12, 1925 
(Public, No. 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under 
said act, was considered; ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved February 12, 1925, 
entitled “An act authorizing certain Indian tribes, or any of them, 
residing in the State of Washington to submit to the Court of 
Claims certain claims growing out of treaties or otherwise,” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to permit the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians to file suit or suits in the Court of Claims in like 
manner as the other tribes mentioned therein, and jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine any and all suits brought hereunder and to render final 
judgment therein the same as if said Cowlitz Tribe of Indians had 
been included within the terms and provisions of the act of which 
this is an amendment. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5644) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the survey, construction, and mainte- 
nance of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in 
the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington,” approved May 
23, 1928, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the objection until I can make a statement? 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

Mr. PHIPPS. This is really an important measure. It 
relates to building a new highway from the city of Washing- 
ton to Mount Vernon, which is very urgently needed to have 
it in shape for the celebration of the George Washington 
anniversary next year, 1932. The highway is well along. 
Much of the grading has been completed and the road must 
be paved. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is not this the same matter that was 
inserted in an appropriation bill one day last week? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is. 

Mr. BRATTON. It was upon that understanding that I 
made the objection. I have no objection to the merits of 
the bill. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It went out of the appropriation bill on a 
point of order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection the bill will 
go over. 

THOMAS F. MYERS 


The bill (S. 5321) for the relief of Thomas F. Myers, was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an amendment on page 1, 
line 11, to strike out the numeral “8” and insert the 
numerals “ 28,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized, notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions, to hear, determine, and settle, under the act approved 
February 11, 1929, as amended by the act approved June 5, 1930, 
entitled “An act authorizing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia,” the claim of Thomas F. Myers against the District 
of Columbia on account of injury sustained by him on September 
28, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

FLATHEAD INDIANS, MONTANA 

The bill (S. 873) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of 
Montana may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes, was considered. The bill had been reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, on page 
1, to strike out lines 3 to 9, and on page 2, to strike out lines 
2 to 4, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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That notwithstanding the limitations of the act entitled “An 
act for the relief of certain nations or tribes of Indians in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and W: * March 13, 1924, all claims 
of whatsoever nature which have not been heretofore determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, which the Flathead, Koote- 
nais, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Nations or Tribes of Indians, 
residing on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. may have 
against the United States (1) for amounts due said Indians from 
the United States under any treaty, or agreement, or law of Con- 
gress, or (2) on account of the appropriation by the United States 
to its own use or to the use of any other Indian tribe by treaty, 
act of Congress, or Executive order, of any land of the said Indians 
in violation of any rights secured to them by any treaty, agree- 
ment, or act of Congress, or in violation of the rights of said In- 
dians to the exclusive use and occupation by immemorial 
sion of any land, or (3) on account of the misappropriation of the 
property or funds of said Indians or the failure of the United 
States to administer the same in conformity with any treaty or 
agreement with said Indians: 


And on page 3, in line 21, to strike out “such suit shall 
make the Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of Montana 
party” and insert in lieu thereof “in any such suit the 
claimant Indians shall be parties”; on page 4, lines 1 and 
2, to strike out “Flathead Tribe or Nation of Indians of 
Montana ” and insert the word “ Indians”; on page 4, line 
10, to strike out the words “Indian tribe or nation” and 
insert the word “Indians”; on page 5, line 3, to strike out 
the word “Indians” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“said Indians, or has appropriated to its own use or that 
of any other Indian tribe any lands, title to which was in 
the said Indians, either by reason of any treaty, agreement, 
or act of Congress, or by immemorial possession”; and in 
line 7 to strike out the word money and insert the words 
“money, land“; in line 15 to strike out the words Flathead 
Tribe or Nation of”; in line 20, to strike out the words 
“Flathead Tribe or Nation of”; and on page 7, to strike 
out lines 1 to 6, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


Sec. 9. All actual and necessary expenses incurred in the prose- 
cution of any such suit by the attorney or attorneys employed to 
represent the said Indians shall be paid as they arise by the 
retary of the Treasury out of the funds standing to the credit of 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the limitations of the 
act entitled “An act for the relief of certain nations or tribes of 
Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington,” approved March 13, 
1924, all claims of whatsoever nature which have not been hereto- 
fore determined by a court of competent jurisdiction, which the 
Flathead, Kootenais, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles Nations or Tribes 
of Indians, residing on the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., 
may have against the United States (1) for amounts due said 
Indians from the United States under any treaty, or agreement, or 
law of Congress, or (2) on account of the appropriation by the 
United States to its own use or to the use of any other Indian 
tribe by treaty, act of Congress, or Executive order, of any land 
of the said Indians in violation of any rights secured to them by 
any treaty, agreement, or act of Congress, or in violation of the 
rights of said Indians to the exclusive use and occupation by im- 
memorial possession of any land, or (3) on account of the mis- 
appropriation of the property or funds of said Indians or the 
failure of the United States to administer the same in con- 
formity with any treaty or agreement with said Indians: Provided, 
That if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an agree- 
ment with the Indians be involved, and it be shown that the 
same has been amended or superseded by an act or acts of Con- 
gress, the court shall have authority to determine whether such 
act or acts have violated any property right of the claimants, and, 
if so, to render judgment for the damages resulting therefrom; 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said Court of Claims, 
with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, to hear and determine all legal and equi- 
table claims of whatsoever nature which said Indians may have 
against the United States, it being the intent of this act to allow 
the said Court of Claims full and complete authority to adjust 
and determine all claims submitted hereunder so that the rights, 
legal and equitable, both of the United States and of said Indians 
may be fully considered and determined and to render judgment 
thereon accordingly. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted 
or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within 
five years from the date of approval of this act, and in any such 
suit the claimant Indians shall be parties plaintiff and the United 
States party defendant. The petition shall be verified by the 
attorney or to such claim or claims 
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under contract with the said Indians approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, and said 
contract shall be executed in their behalf by a committee chosen 
by them under the direction and approval of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior. Official let- 
ters, papers, documents, and records, or certified copies thereof, 
may be used in evidence, and the departments of the Government 
shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said Indians to 
such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as may be needed 
by the attorney or attorneys of said tribe or nation. 

Sec, 3. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court 
it shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstand- 
ing lapse of time or statutes of limitation, and any payment which 
may have been made by the United States upon any claim so 
submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel but may be pleaded 
as a set-off in any suit; and the United States shall be allowed 
credit subsequent to the date of any law, treaty, or agreement 
under which the claims arise for any sum or sums heretofore paid 
or expended for the benefit of said Indians, if legally chargeable 
against that claim. 

Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United 
States, in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, 
treaty, or agreement, has unlawfully appropriated or disposed of 
any money or other property belonging to the said Indians, or 
has appropriated to its own use or that of any other Indian tribe 
any lands, title to which was in the said Indians, either by reason 
of any treaty, agreement, or act of Congress, or by immemorial 
possession, damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the 
money, land, or other property at the time of such appropriation 
or disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent per 
annum from the date thereof; and with reference to all claims 
which may be the subject matter of the suits herein authorized 
the decree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, 
if any, committed by the Government of the United States and 
shall annul and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said 
Indians in and to such money or other property. 

Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted 
under this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or 
attorneys so employed by said Indians for the services and expenses 
of said attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of 
approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate 
amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of 
the amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, 
or in excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery 
against the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any 


ney from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is 
hereby directed to appear and defend the interests of the United 
States in such case, 

Sec. 8. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said 
Indians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled 
thereto, and shall draw interest at the rate of 
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amount of the judgment or decree and, if against said Indians, 


paid by the Secretary of the Treasury out of the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


SEC. 9. 
cution of any such suit by the attorney or attorneys employed to 
the said Indians shall be paid as they arise by the 
Secretary of the Treasury out of the funds standing to the credit 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to supple- 
ment the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of certain nations 
or tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
approved March 13, 1924.” 

POTOMAC RIVER BRIDGE, DAHLGREN, VA. 


The bill (S. 4944) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va., was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River from a 
point in the vicinity of Dahlgren, in the northeastern end of King 
George County, Va., to a point south of Popes Creek, Charles 
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County, Md., authorized to be built by the George Washington- 
Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, its successors and 
assigns, by an act of Congress approved May 5, 1926, heretofore 
extended by acts of Congress approved February 16, 1928, February 
26, 1929, and February 19, 1930, are hereby further extended one 
and three years, respectively, from February 16, 1931. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, FLESHERS FERRY, IND. 


The bill (H. R. 5661) to authorize the Sycamore Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind., was considered by the Senate, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RIO GRANDE BRIDGE, SAN BENITO, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 13532) to extend the time for the con- 
struction of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
San Benito, Tex., was considered, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE, RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 13533) to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex., was considered, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ARMY BAND AT CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION, ALABAMA 


The bill (H. R. 14573) authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be 
held at Montgomery, Ala., was considered, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Presidént is authorized to permit 
the United States Army Band to attend and give concerts at the 
Forty-first Annual Confederate Veterans“ Reunion to be held at 
Montgomery, Ala., June 1 to 5, inclusive, 1931. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of the band 
in attending such reunion there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


INDIANS IN UTAH, COLORADO, AND NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S.1371) authorizing the Southern Ute and the 
Ute. Mountain Bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, to sue in the Court of Claims, was 


considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by either party as in other cases, to 
hear, examine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any and 
all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out of the 
treaty approved by act of Congress June 15, 1880 (21 Stat., p. 199), 
and any amendments thereto either by subsequent treaties or 
by acts of Congress or by presidential proclamations or otherwise, 
which the Southern Utes and the Ute Mountain Bands of Ute 
Indians located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, being a part 
of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians. may have against the 
United States, which claims have not heretofore been determined 
and adjudicated on their merits by the Court of Claims or the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Said court shall determine 
the value of all lands which have been set apart and reserved 
from the ceded Ute Indian lands as forest reservations or for 
other public uses under existing laws and proclamations of the 
President as if disposed of under the public land laws of the 
United States, as provided for in said treaty and any and all said 
amendments thereto: Provided, That the value of coal-bearing 
lands shall not be fixed at a sum in excess of $15 per acre; and 
the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine the 
several as well as the joint rights of the parties plaintiff and 
render judgment accordingly. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview-of this Act shall be presented to the said court by petition 
or petitions filed as herein provided within two years from the 
approval of this act; and such suit or suits shall make the 
Southern Ute and the Ute Mountain Bands of Ute Indians of 
Utah, located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, parties plaintiff 
and the United States party defendant. The petition or petitions 
shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed to prose- 
cute such claim or claims under contract with said Indians or 
assignments thereof in whole or in part, approved in accordance 
with existing law, and shall set forth the facts as far as petitioner 
is able to do on which the claims for recovery are based; and the 
Attorney General of the United States, or some attorney from the 
Department of Justice to be designated by him as heretofore 
directed, shall appear and defend the interests of the United 
States. 
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Sec. 3. In said suit or suits the said court shall hear, examine, 
and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have 
against the Southern Ute and the Ute Mountain Bands of Ute 
Indians of Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; but any payment or 
payments, including gratuities, which the United States may have 
made to said Indians, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may 
be pleaded as an offset in such suit, provided there was no ade- 
quate consideration for the same. 

Sec. 4. If it be determined by the said court that the United 
States, in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, 
treaty, Executive order, or agreement, as provided in section 1 
hereof, has unlawfully appropriated or disposed of any property 
belonging to said Indians, the damage therefor shall be confined 
to the value of such property at the time of such appropriation 
or the disposal thereof, except as otherwise provided in section 1 
of this act; and with reference to all claims which may be the 
subject matter of the suit or suits herein authorized, the decree 
of the court shall be in full settlement of all , if any, 
committed by the Government of the United States and shall 
annul and cancel all claim, right, and title of said Indians in and 
to such property. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said 
Indians, less attorneys’ fees and expenses, shall be deposited in 
the of the United States to the credit of the Indians 
decreed by said court to be entitled thereto and shall draw inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of the 
judgment or decree. t 

Such proceeds shall be thereafter subject to appropriation by 
Congress for educational, health, industrial, and other purposes 
for the benefit of the said Indians, including the purchase of 
lands and building of homes, and no part of said judgment shall 
be paid out in per capita payments to said Indians, 

Sec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority, by 
proper order and process, to bring in and make party to 
such suit or suits any other tribe or band of Indians deemed 
by it necessary or proper to the final determination of the 
matters in controversy. Said court shall also hear, determine, 
and render judgment for any amount found due to the Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians up to the time of rendering of 
final judgments herein under the terms of the agreement between 
the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado and the 
United States, ratified by the act of Congress approved June 15, 
1880, being “An act to accept and ratify the agreement submitted 
by the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians in Colorado for the 
sale of their reservation in said State, and for other purposes, and 
to make the necessary appropriations for carrying out the same” 
(21 Stats. 199), and also under any amendments thereto, either 
by subsequent treaties or by acts of Congress, or by presidential 
proclamation, which is not covered by the suits herein authorized 
to be brought by two said bands, and which judgment shall in- 
clude the pro rata amount due each band of the Ute Indians 
named herein, in the final judgment rendered in their favor, the 
pro rata amount due each band to be determined by the popu- 
lation of each band as shown by the official rolls of the Interior 
Department. The attorneys for said bands of Indians may set 
up the claims of each band to said funds that may be found due 
to the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians in their petition 
herein authorized to be filed with said court; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to set up on the 
books of the Treasury a sum of money equal in amount to said 
judgment, and shall pay from said sum or any other money in 
the Treasury belonging to said Indians, the amount set apart 
and awarded by the Court of Claims to the attorneys for said 
Indians for legal fees and also for expenses, as provided herein, 
and shall pay to said Indians annually or oftener, if their needs 
so require, 4 per cent interest on the net amount representing 
the remainder of said judgments. 

Sec. 7. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a 
reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount re- 
covered, based upon actual services rendered, and in addition 
thereto all necessary and proper expenses incurred in preparation 
and prosecution of the suit or suits, to be paid the attorneys 
employed by said tribes or bands of Indians, and the same shall 
be paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribes or 
bands, or out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States due said Indians, as hereinbefore provided. 


CONFEDERATE STOCKADE CEMETERY, SANDUSKY BAY, OHIO 


The bill (H. R. 3313) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of 
land known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on 
Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to acquire, free of cost to the United States, 
the tract of land situated on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, containing the remains 
of Confederate prisoners of war: Provided, That this cemetery shall 
be maintained by the United States in the same manner as other 
Confederate burial plats acquired under the provisions of the 
act of March 9, 1906 (34 Stat., ch. 631, p. 56). 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT FOR RELIEF PURPOSES 


Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, Calendar No. 1388, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to authorize the distribution of 
40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat for relief purposes was 
passed over a while ago while the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper] was diverted. Some Senator 
objected to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CAPPER. Objection was made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Metcatr]. I do not think he really 
understood the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is a very important measure. 

Mr. CAPPER. It certainly is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the objection 
may be reconsidered and the bill placed upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no reconsidera- 
tion under the process which the Senate is following to- 
night. If the Senator who made the original objection 
withdraws it, then by unanimous consent we may recur to 
that order of business. 

Mr. METCALF. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senate will recur to the consideration of Calendar No. 1388. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to authorize the dis- 
tribution of 40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat for relief 
purposes was considered. The joint resolution had been 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment on page 2 to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert, so as to read: 


Whereas a severe economic depression, international in scope, 
has resulted in unemployment and privation to many American 
citizens; and 

Whereas the United States, having never failed to respond gen- 
erously to the wants of distressed persons in other lands, should 
not now be unmindful of its obligations to its own suffering 
citizens; and 

Whereas, under authority granted in the agricultural marketing 
act, the Grain Stabilization Corporation has obtained ownership 
and control of approximately 100,000,000 bushels of wheat for 
which there is no immediate market; and 

Whereas such wheat was bought with public funds loaned to 
such corporation by the Federal Farm Board, an agency of the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas the United States Government is faced with a great 
responsibility in permitting and assisting in the retention of this 
1 of wheat while its citizens are in distress: Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That the Federal Farm Board, with the approval 
of the President, is authorized and directed to take such action as 
may be necessary to make immediately available 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to provide food 
for the distressed people in the various parts of the United States: 
Provided, That such wheat shall be furnished and delivered to and 
distributed by such organization or organizations as may be 
designated by the President, and under rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by said Federal Farm Board and approved by the 
President. 

Src. 2. The Federal Farm Board, or such agency as may be 
designated by the President, may arrange for the conversion of 
such wheat or any part thereof into flour: Provided, That in the 
delivery of wheat or flour to any organization or organizations, as 
provided herein, the Federal Farm Board shall be at no expense: 
And provided further, That all expense incident to the receipt and 
distribution of such wheat or flour shall be borne by the organiza- 
tion or organizations designated to supervise such distribution. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Farm Board shall keep account of all wheat 
furnished and delivered as provided herein and shall report the 
average cost of such wheat to the board as a credit against its 
revolving fund. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire how 
many bushels of wheat are to be thus appropriated or given 
away and what credit Mr. Legge’s board is to receive. 

Mr. CAPPER. The joint resolution as amended would 
make 20,000,000 bushels of wheat available upon application 
of relief organizations to the President or the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Mr. KING. What credit does the Farm Board receive, if 
any requisition is made? 

Mr. CAPPER. The Farm Board is required to keep a 
record of every shipment made to any relief organization 
and get credit on its revolving fund. 
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Mr. KING. But upon what basis—the price of wheat 
now or the price they paid for the wheat? 

Mr. CAPPER. The current market price at the time the 
wheat is delivered to the wheat organization. 

Mr. KING. Then this will not be a liquidation up to the 
amount that the board paid for wheat in settlement of their 
accounts with the Government? 

Mr. CAPPER. If the market price was below the price 
paid by the Farm Board it will be short a small amount. 

Mr. KING. And that will have to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution to 
authorize the distribution of 20,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat for relief purposes.” 


WAGES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this afternoon when 
Calendar No. 1232, the bill (H. R. 6603) to provide a shorter 
work week for postal employees, and for other purposes, was 
reached, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ob- 
jected, but I understand he does not object to its considera- 
tion now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to return for 
the purpose of considering the bill at this time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I feel constrained to object, 
because this is really an important measure relating to the 
wages of employees in the Postal Department, and if passed, 
would no doubt lead to requests for readjustments in other 
departments. I think the bill is too important to be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made and 
the clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 


CONSTRUCTION AT FORT SAM HOUSTON 


The bill (H. R. 4501) to authorize funds for the construc- 
tion of a building at Fort Sam Houston was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That not to exceed $5,000 of the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $587,975, appropriated for the new 
flying school and flying field at San Antonio, Tex., in the second 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, approved May 29, 1928, in accord- 
ance with the authority contained in the act approved February 
18, 1928, is hereby authorized to be made available for the con- 
struction of a building on the Fort Sam Houston Military Reserva- 
tion, Tex., for housing radio transmitter equipment. 


LOAN OF WATER IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR FIRE-FIGHTING 
PURPOSES 

The bill (S. 4682) to authorize the Chief of Engineers of 
the Army to enter into agreements with local governments 
adjacent to the District of Columbia for the use of water for 
purposes of fire fighting only was considered. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word conduits,” 
to insert the words “ under his jurisdiction,” so as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby authorized to formulate regulations and enter into agree- 
ments with county or other local governments in communities 
adjacent to the District of Columbia for the use of water from 
unmetered mains or conduits under his jurisdiction for emergency 
purposes in fire fighting only. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TENTH OLYMPIC GAMES 


The bill (S. 5715) to authorize the attendance of per- 
sonnel and animals of the Regular Army as participants in 
the Tenth Olympic Games, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to direct the training and attendance of personnel and animals 
of the neguns Army as participants in the Tenth Olympic Games: 


That all expenses incident to training, attendance, and 
lympic Games, including the use of 


participation in ths Tenth © 
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such supplies, material, and equipment as in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War may be necessary, may be charged to the ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army: Provided further, That 
applicable allowances which are or may be fixed by law or regula- 
tions for participation in other military activities shall not be 
exceeded. 


RELIEF TO SUFFERERS OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOOD IN 1927 


The bill (H. R. 233) to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927 was considered and read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the Executive in 
the issue and the issuance of Army supplies out of the current and 
reserve stock for the use of the Army, and in directing payment 
for supplies and for services rendered in connection with the 
shipment and transfer of such supplies, including all other extra 
expenditures, for the relief of sufferers from the Mississippi River 
flood in the spring of 1927 is approved. Credit for all such sup- 
plies so issued and funds so disbursed in connection therewith, 
and with the relief tendered by, the Army shall be allowed in the 
settlement of the accounts of the officers of the Army. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that they are approving the action 
of the War Department of this Government in giving food, 
medicine, and clothes to citizens of the United States who 
were suffering and in destitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am very happy to 
approve of that action of the Government. I think it ought 
to be done now in the present situation. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HERMAN LINCOLN CHATKOFF 


The bill (H. R. 9893) for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I explain it before the 
Senator insists upon his objection? This is almost unique. 
Chatkoff was a pilot in the Lafayette Escadrille 

Mr. KING. I remember now. The matter was explained 
to me heretofore, but I had forgotten it. I withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. REED. There are just two men in the United States 
whose circumstances are like this, and the other is a son of 
a very wealthy family who will never make any claim. It 
is a most deserving case. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
CLAIMS OF OREGON INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3335) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine claims of certain bands or tribes of Indians re- 
siding in the State of Oregon, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims, 
with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, as in other cases, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate 
and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims 
which the following Indian tribes may have against the United 
States, namely: The Alsea, Siletz, Tillamook, Coquill, Tootootney, 
Coos Bay, Umpqua, Siuslaw, Calapuya, Clackmas, Cow Creek, Lack- 
miut, Marys River, Molala, Nestucca, Rogue River, Santiam, 
Shasta, Tumwater, Wapato, Yamhill, Chinook, and other bands or 
tribes of Indians known as the Grande Ronde Indians, residing 
west of the Cascade Mountains in the State of Oregon. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits be 
instituted or petition, subject to amendment, be filed as herein 
provided in the Court of Claims within five years from the date 
of the approval of this act, and such suit or suits shall make the 
sald Indian tribes or any of said tribes, party or parties, plaintiff, 
and the United States party defendant. The petition shall be 
verified by the attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such 
claim or claims under contract with the Indians approved in 
accordance with existing law; and said contract shall be executed 
in their behalf by a committee or committees selected by said In- 
dians as provided by existing law. Official letters, papers, docu- 
ments and records, maps, or certified copies thereof may be used 
in evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give 
access to the attorney or attorneys of said Indians to such treaties, 
papers, maps, correspondence, or reports as they ren Ahi 2 in 
the prosecution of any suit or suits instituted under this 
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Sec. 3. In said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, 
consider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may 
have against the said Indian tribes or any of them, but any pay- 
ment or payments which have been made by the United States 
upon any such claim or claims shall not operate as an estoppel, 
but may be pleaded, as an offset in such sult or suits, as may 
gratuities, if any, paid to or expended for such Indian tribes or any 
of them. 

Sec, 4. Any other tribes or bands of Indians the court may deem 
necessary to a final determination of any suit or suits brought 
hereunder may be joined therein as the court may order: Pro- 
vided, That upon final determination of such suit or suits the 
Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a 
reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, by 
any one of said tribes, together with all necessary and proper ex- 
penses incurred in the preparation and prosecution of such suit or 
suits to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed as herein 
provided by the said tribes of Indians, or any of said tribes, and 
the same shall be included in the decree, and shall be pald out of 
any sum or sums adjudged to be due said tribes, or any of them, 
and the balance of such sum or sums shall be placed in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, where it shall draw interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being the Army appro- 
priation bill, the measure will go over. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5249) to 
amend the acts of Congress approved March 3, 1925, and 
June 3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia traffic acts, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with an amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask to have that bill go over. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withhold it for any explanation the 
Senator may wish to make. 

Mr. BLAINE. I sent to the clerk’s desk this morning a 
proposed amendment to the amendment reported by the 
committee. I now desire to offer that amendment to the 
amendment so that it may be the pending amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Wisconsin to offer an amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. The amendment 
proposed by the committee will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk. The committee proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That the act of Congress approved March 3, 1925, known as 
the District of Columbia traffic act, 1925, and the act of Congress 
approved July 3, 1926, entitled “An act to amend the act known 
as the District of Columbia traffic act,” be, and the same are 
hereby, amended as follows: 

1. That paragraph (f) of section 2 of such act of March 3, 1925, 
as amended, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the letters 
designating paragraphs (g), (h), (i), (J), (k), and (1) be changed 
to (1), (g), (h), (4), (J), and (k), respectively. 

2. That such acts be, and the same are hereby, amended so that 
wherever the word “director” appears in such acts, said word 
“ director " shall be stricken and in lieu thereof the words “ com- 
missioners or their designated agent” shall be substituted, 

3. That section 6 of said acts be, and the same are hereby, 
amended so that the title thereof shall read “Regulation of 
Traffic.” 

4. That sections 6, 9, 10, and 13a of such acts be, and the same 
are hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6 (a) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized and empowered to make, modify, repeal, and 
enforce usual and reasonable traffic rules and regulations relating 
to vehicles, and rules and regulations concerning the control of 
traffic, the registration of motor vehicles, and the issuance and 
revocation of operator's permits; and to exercise any power or 
perform any duty imposed on the director of traffic, which office 
is hereby abolished, and in the administration of the above pow- 
ers and authority the commissioners may exercise the same 
through such officers or agents of the District as the commis- 
sioners may designate: Provided, That no member of the Metro- 
politan police department may be empowered to perform any 
function under this act other than in the enforcement thereof. 
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“(b) There is hereby established in the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a department of vehicles and traffic, which, 
under the direction of the commissioners, shall have charge of the 
issuance and revocation of operators’ permits, the registration and 
titling of motor vehicles, the making of traffic studies and plans, 
the installation and maintenance of traffic signs, signals, and 
markers, and of such other matters as may be determined by the 
commissioners. The commissioners shall appoint a director of 
vehicles and traffic who shall be in charge of said department, and 
such other personnel as they may deem necessary to perform the 
duties thereof and as may be appropriated for by Congress. The 
salaries of such director of vehicles and traffic and other personnel 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923. 
The director of vehicles and traffic shall be responsible directly to 
the commissioners for the faithful performance of his duties and 
shall be subject to removal by the commissioners for cause. 

“(c) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and empowered to make, modify, and enforce reason- 
able regulations in respect to brakes, horns, lights, mufflers, and 
other equipment, the inspection of the same, the registering, re- 
registering, titling, retitling, transferring of titles, and revocation 
of the certificate of title to motor vehicles and trailers. 

“(d) The commissioners. shall cause to be levied, collected, and 
paid such fees for titling and retitling as they deem n not 
to exceed the sum of 81 for each such titling or retitling, and they 
shall not after the 1st day of January, 1932, register or renew the 
registration of any motor vehicle or trailer unless and until the 
owner thereof shall make application in the form prescribed by 
the commissioners, under oath, and be granted an official certifi- 
cate of title for such vehicle. No registration or other fee shall 
be charged to vehicles owned by the Federal or District Govern- 
ment or any duly accredited representative of a foreign govern- 
ment, The owner of a motor vehicle or trailer registered in the 
District of Columbia shall not after the 1st day of January, 1932, 
operate or permit or cause to be operated any such vehicle upon 
any public highway in the District without first obtaining a certifi- 
cate of title therefor, nor shall any individual knowingly permit 
any certificate of title to be obtained in his name for any vehicle 
not in fact owned by him, and any individual violating any pro- 
vision of this subsection or any regulations promulgated there- 
under shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both, If the properly designated agent of the 
commissioners shall determine that an applicant for a certificate 
of title is not entitled thereto, such certificate of title may be 
refused, and in that event unless such determination is reversed 
upon written application to the commissioners by the individual 
affected, such individual shall be entitled to proceed further as 
provided under section 13 (a) of the traffic acts for the District, 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Appeals 
of the District for this purpose: Provided, That reasonable timo 
for hearing be given the applicant in the first instance. 

“(e) The commissioners may in the administration of this sec- 
tion, or any provision of the traffic acts for the District, exercise 
any power or perform any duty conferred on them by this act 
and the traffic acts through such officers and agents of the District 
as the commissioners may designate. The commissioners are fur- 
ther authorized and empowered to make, modify, repeal, and 
enforce reasonable rules and regulations in to the move- 
ment of traffic, speed, length, weight, height, width, routing, and 
parking of vehicles, and the establishment and location of hack 
stands: Provided, That as to all common carriers by vehicle which 
enter, operate in, or leave the District of Columbia, the power to 
route such vehicles within the District of Columbia, to regulate 
their equipment other than that specifically named elsewhere in 
this act, to regulate their schedules and their loading and un- 
loading, to locate their stops, and all platforms and loading zones, 
and to require the appropriate marking thereof, is vested in the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided further, That whenever any order, rule, or regulation of the 
Public Utilities Commission shall be made relative to the routing 
of common-carrier vehicles, to the location of their stops, to the 
establishment or change in location of platforms, loading zones, 
or other spaces on the public highway to be reserved for any 
purpose whatsoever, or to the appropriate marking thereof, or 
whenever any order, rule, or regulation of the District Commis- 
sioners shall be made which affects such routing, stops, platform, 
zones, or spaces, said order, rule, or regulation shall, prior to pro- 
mulgation, be referred to a joint board to be composed of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the members of 
the Public Utilities Commission, which is hereby authorized and 
created. Such joint board may, by the affirmative action of any 
three members thereof, adopt rules and regulations which, when 
promulgated, shall be binding and shall have the full force and 
effect of law, and the engineer commissioner shall be the chair- 
man of such joint board, and shall have but one vote. Any of 
said rules and regulations hereafter promulgated, after reasonable 
trial and within a reasonable time, may be changed by the joint 
board upon the request of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or of the Public Utilities Commission, 

“(f) The commissioners may establish and designate arterial 
and boulevard highways, regulate the speed of vehicles thereon, 
and provide for the equipment of any street, road, or highway, 
with control lights and/or other devices for the regulation of 
traffic, and make such other regulations with to the 


control of traffic as are deemed advisable; and section 14 of said 
traffic acts is hereby repealed. 

“(g) The District Commissioners are authorized to prescribs 
within the limitations of these acts reasonable penalties of fine, 
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or imprisonments not to exceed 10 days in lieu of or in addition 
to any fine, for the violation of any rule or regulation promul- 
gated under the authority of these acts not otherwise herein 
provided for. All traffic, motor vehicle, and vehicle regulations 
not inconsistent herewith heretofore adopted and promulgate] 
are continued and shall remain in full force and effect until 
amended, altered, or revoked. 

“(h) All regulations promulgated under the authority of the 
traffic acts and this act, except those made by the Public Utilities 
Commission under powers given it by the act of March 4, 1913, 
and these acts shall, when adopted, be printed in one or more 
of the daily newspapers published in the District, and no penalty 
shall be enforced for any violation of any such regulation which 
occurs within 10 days after such publication, except that when- 
ever the Commissioners of the District of Columbia deem it ad- 
visable to make effective immediately any regulation relating to 

parking, diverting of vehicular traffic, or the closing of streets 
to such traffic, the regulation shall be effective immediately upon 
placing at the point where it is to be in force conspicuous signs 
containing a notice of the regulation. The placing at or upon 
the public highway of any sign relating to parking or regulation 
of traffic, except by the authority of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated agent, or of the joint 
board, is prohibited: Provided, That this restriction shall not 
apply to any such signs which do not purport to reserve space 
on the public highways and which the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion may authorize under the provisions of this act. 

1) All prosecutions for violations of provisions of the traffic 
acts, excepting section 11 thereof, and this act or regulations made 
and promulgated under the authority of said acts shall be in the 
police court of the District of Columbia upon information filed 
by the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia or any 
of his assistants. 

SPEEDING AND RECKLESS DRIVING 

“Src. 9. (a) No vehicle shall be operated at a greater rate of 
speed than permitted by the regulations adopted under the 
authority of this act. 

“(b) Any person who drives any vehicle upon a highway care- 
lessly and heedlessly in willful or wanton disregard of the rights 
or safety of others, or without due caution and circumspection 
and at a speed or in a manner so as to endanger or be likely to 

any person or property, shall be guilty of reckless 
driving. 

“(c) Any individual violating any provision of this section 
where the offense constitutes reckless driving shall upon con- 
viction for the first offense be fined not more than $100 or im- 
prisoned not more than 30 days; and upon conviction for the 
second or any subsequent offense committed within two years 
from the date of any such previous offense such individual shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

d) Any individual violating any provision of this section, ex- 
cept where the offense constitutes reckless driving, shall upon 
conviction for the first offense be fined not more than $25; upon 
conviction for a second offense committed within one year from 
‘the daté of conviction of the first offense such individual shall 
be fined not ny re than $100; and upon conviction for the third 
or any subsequent offense committed within one year from the 
date of conviction of the first offense such individual shall be 
fined not more than 300 or be imprisoned not more than 90 days, 
or both. 


“FLEEING FROM SCENN OF ACCIDENT——-DRIVING UNDER INFLUENCE OF 
LIQUOR OR DRUGS 


"“ Sec. 10. (a) No individual while operating a motor vehicle in 
the District, knowing that such motor vehicle has struck any in- 
dividual or any vehicle or property or that such vehicle has been 
struck by any other vehicle, shall leave the place where the col- 
lision or injury occurred without stopping and giving his name, 
place of residence, including street and number, and exhibiting 
his registration certificate and operator's permit to the individual 
so struck or to the owner of such property or the operator of the 
other vehicle if such owner or operator is present, or if such owner 
or operator is not present, then he shall report the same to a 
police station immediately. In all cases of accidents resulting in 
injury to any person the operator or operators of the motor 
vehicle or vehicles shall also report the case to any police station 
immediately. Any operator whose vehicle strikes and causes per- 
sonal injury to an individual and who fails to conform to the re- 
quirements of this subdivision shall upon conviction of the first 
offense be fined not more than $500 or shall be imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both; and upon the conviction of a 
second or subsequent offense shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or shall be imprisoned not more than one year, or both. Any 
operator whose vehicle strikes and causes damage to any vehicle 
or property and who fails to conform to the requirements of this 
subdivision shall upon conviction of the first offense be fined not 
more than $300 or be imprisoned not more than three months, 
or both; and for the second or. any subsequent offense be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both. 

“(b) No individual shall, while under the influence of any 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic drug, operate any motor vehicle in 
the District. Any individual violating any provision of this sub- 
division shall upon conviction for the first offense be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, or both; 
and upon conviction for the second or any subsequent offense, be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. Upon conviction of a violation of any provision of 
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this paragraph the clerk of the court shall certify forthwith such 
conviction to the designated agent of the commissioners who shall 
thereupon revoke the operator’s permit of such individual. 

“(c) Any violation of any provision of law or regulation issued 
thereunder which is repealed or amended by this act and any lia- 
bility arising under such provisions or regulations may, if the vio- 
lation occurred or the liability arose prior to such repeal or kmend- 
ae prosecuted to the same extent as if this act had not been 
enacted. 


REVOCATION OR SUSPENSION OF OPERATORS’ PERMITS 


“13 (a) Except where for any violation of this act revocation of 
the operator's permit is mandatory, the commissioners or their 
designated agent may with or without a prior hearing revoke or 
suspend an operator's permit for any cause which they or their 
agent may deem sufficient: Provided, That in each case where a 
permit is revoked or suspended the reasons therefor shall be set 
out in the order of revocation or suspension: Provided further, 
That such order shall take effect five days after its issuance unless 
the holder of the permit shall have filed within such period, 
written application with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for a review of their order or the order of their agent, 
and, if upon such review, the commissioners shall sustain such 
order, the same shall become effective immediately: Provided, 
That any individual whose permit shall be denied, suspended, or 
revoked by the commissioners or their agent may, within 30 days 
after such denial, revocation, or suspension is ordered, if applica- 
tion for a review by the commissioners of an order for revocation 
or suspension has not been filed, or in case such application has 
been filed, within 30 days after decision of the commissioners, 
apply to any justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia for a writ of error to review the order of the commis- 
sioners or their agent complained of or the decision of the com- 
missioners. Said court is authorized to promulgate rules govern- 
ing the application for the writ, and the record and proceedings 
thereon, and to affirm, modify, or reverse the order of the com- 
missioners or their agent or the decision of the commissioners, 
where the writ is allowed pursuant hereto; and the decision of 
said court shall be final: Provided further, That the application to 
said court for a writ of error shall not operate as a stay of such 
order of the commissioners or their agent or the decision of the 
commissioners. 

5. All convictions under this act shall be reported by the clerk 
of the court to the commissioners or their designated agent. 

6. This act shall take effect July 1, 1931. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment to the amendment, which will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all of sec- 
tion 10 (a) on page 18, commencing with line 9, down to and 
including line 12, on page 19, and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


Any person operating an automobile, motor cycle, or other simi- 
lar motor vehicle, who shall injure any person therewith, or who 
shall do substantial damage to property therewith and fail to stop 
and give assistance, together with his name, place of residence, 
including street and number, and the name and address of the 
owner of the motor vehicle so operated, to the person so injured, 
or to the owner of such property so damaged, or to the operator 
of such other automobile, or to any bystander who shall request 
such information on behalf of the injured person, or, if such owner 
or operator or bystander is not present, then he shall report the 
information above required to a police station or to any police 
officer within the District immediately. In all cases of accidents 
resulting in injury to any person, the operator of the motor vehicle 
causing such injury shall also report the same to any police station 
or police officer within the District immediately. 

“Any operator whose motor vehicle causes personal injury to an 
individual and who fails to conform to the above requirements 
shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be fined not more than 
$500, or shall be imprisoned not more than six months, or both; 
and upon the conviction of his second or subsequent offense, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“Any operator whose motor vehicle causes substantial damage to 
any other vehicle or property and fails to conform to the above 
requirements, shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be fined 
not more than $100, or be imprisoned not more than 30 days, or 
both; and for the second or any subsequent offense, be fined not 
more than $300, or be imprisoned not more than 90 days, or both.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over, the 
amendment having been agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, can we not proceed with the 
bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is an important bill and I want to 
have an opportunity to examine it. I have not had such 
opportunity and will ask that it go over. 

Mr. KEAN. Very well. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 

Over. 
PENALTY FOR DELAYS IN TRANSPORTING MAILS 

The bill (H. R. 8806) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers trans- 
porting the mails beyond the borders of the United States 
for unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for other de- 
linquencies was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4010 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 39, sec. 655) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may impose or remit fines on con- 
tractors or carriers transporting the mails by air or water on routes 
extending beyond the borders of the United States for any unrea- 
sonable or unnecessary delay to such mails and for other delin- 
quencies in the transportation of the mails.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the 
calendar. 

PARCELS POST CHANGES 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. PHIPPS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I inquire if the Senator from Oregon 
intends to move an adjournment or a recess this evening? 

Mr. McNARY. I am going to move that the Senate take 
@ recess. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator not to do 
that. I have before the Senate a very important resolution 
which has been objected to by two members of the com- 
mittee which reported the resolution. The only way I can 
get a hearing on the resolution is during the morning hour. 
It relates to the parcels post and is a very important measure 
to the American people. I am wondering if the Senator 
will not be good enough to move an adjournment instead 
of a recess. Of course, I know an adjournment can be 
forced, because I do not think there are enough Senators 
present to take a recess if an adjournment should be in- 
sisted upon, but I do not want to do that. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to accommodate the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, but I have given my word, and must 
stand by the promise, that a recess would be taken to- 
night. One day later in the week I promise the Senator 
an adjournment will be taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I will accept that state- 
ment, but I want to say to the Senator I am going to insist 
upon a morning hour so that the resolution may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; when that time comes we will 
meet the situation. 


REGISTERED AND INSURED MAIL RETURN RECEIPTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on the call of the calendar 
to-day Order of Business No. 1230, being House bill 8649, 
was reached, and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], 
who did not quite understand the purpose of the bill, asked 
that it go over. It relates to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and merely affords additional service which is re- 
quested by many patrons and for which the department 
would charge a reasonable fee. I ask permission to recur 
to that order of business and to consider the bill at this 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8649) to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to collect an increased charge for return receipts for 
domestic registered and insured mail when such receipts are 
requested after the mailing of the articles, and for other 
purposes, which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3928 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by section 210 of Title II of an act entitled “An act re- 
classifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equita- 
ble basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other p ses,“ approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 
1068; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 386), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3928. Whenever the sender shall so request, and upon 
payment of a fee of 3 cents at the time of mailing or 5 cents sub- 
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sequent to the time of mailing, a receipt shall be obtained for any 

mail matter, showing to whom and when the same was 
delivered, which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and be 
received in the courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery: 
Provided further, That upon payment of the additional sum of 
20 cents at the time of mailing, a receipt shall be obtained for 
any registered mail matter, showing to whom, when, and the ad- 
dress where the same was delivered, which receipt shall be re- 
turned to the sender, and be received in the courts as prima facie 
evidence of such delivery.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (a) of section 211 of Title II of an act entitled 
“An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees 
of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation 
on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925 
Med Stat. 1069; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 245), is amended to read as 

ows: 

“Sec. 211. (a) The fee for insurance shall be 5 cents for indem- 
nification not to exceed $5; 8 cents for indemnification not to ex- 
ceed $25; 10 cents for indemnification not to exceed $50; and 25 
cents for indemnification not to exceed $100. Whenever the sender 
of an insured article of mail matter shall so request, and upon 
payment of a fee of 3 cents at the time of mailing, or of 5 cents 
subsequent to the time of mailing, a receipt shall be obtained for 
such insured mail matter, showing to whom and when the same 
was delivered, which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and 
be received in the courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery: 
Provided jurther, That upon payment of the additional sum of 20 
cents at the time of mailing by the sender of an insured article 
of mail matter, a receipt shall be obtained for such insured mail 
matter, showing to whom, when, and the address where the same 
was delivered, which receipt shall be returned to the sender, and 
be received in the courts as prima facie evidence of such delivery.” 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 
RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 22 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 27, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 26, 
1931 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Edward E. Smith of Minneapolis, Minn., to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 35, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., in place of Irving A. Cas- 
well, whose term of office expired March 19, 1929. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Earl W. Spencer to be a commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of November, 1930. 

Lieut. Herman E. Halland to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1930. 

Lieut. John G. Farrell to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of November, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Arthur A. Ageton to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of October, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Allen V. Bres to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of November, 1930. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 2d day of June, 1930: 

James W. Lucas, jr. 

Emile R. Winterhaler. 

William D. F. Stagner, a citizen of Ohio, to be an assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 22d day of January, 1931. 

The following-named assistant civil engineers to be civil 
engineers in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
29th day of January, 1929: 

Floyd C. Bedell. 

Henry E. Wilson. 

William O. Hiltabidle, jr. 

William D. Chandler. 


Cushing Phillips. 
George R. Brooks. 
Alexander Martin, jr. 


The following-named assistant civil engineers to be civil 
engineers in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
15th day of July, 1929: 

Simson C. Stengel. 

James D. Wilson. 
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The following-named assistant civil engineers to be civil] posed. Your committee thought it advisable, in view of the 


engineers in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 

12th day of August, 1929: 
John C. Gebhard, 
Henry R. Lacey. 
Robert E. Bassler. 
Frederick R. Hewes. 


John G. Gromfine. 
John J. Chew. 
Algert D. Alexis. 
Rufus C. Harding. 


John A. Scoville. Charles T. Dickeman. 
Paul J. Halloran. Edwin D. Miller. 
Paul A. E. Flux. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Breathe upon us, O breath of God, that we may love the 
things that Thou dost love and do that which Thou wouldst 
have us do. Concentrate our thoughts, our labors, and even 
our genius to soften the lot of the poor and the lowly; 
always restrain us from harsh speaking and help us to culti- 
vate sympathy in judgment. As Thy earthly children and 
as servants of the Republic, chosen to augment peace and 
contentment throughout our land, give us brave hearts and 
strong minds to calmly face life, meet its situations, do Thy 
will, and promote the kingdom of happiness in human hearts 
and homes. In the name of Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 24, 
1931, was read and approved. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 7998, to amend 
subsection (d) of section 11 of the merchant marine act of 
June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 of the merchant 
marine act of May 22, 1928, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
7998, with Senate amendments, and concur in the same. The 
Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the fol- 
lowing Senate amendments: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “for the foreign trade.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 8 to 14, inclusive, and down to and in- 
cluding into.“ in line 15, and insert “as fixed by the board, but 
provided, however, that on all contracts hereinafter entered into, 
the interest rate shall be not less than 3½ per cent per annum.” 

Page 2, line 19, after “ operated” insert “exclusively and under 
enrollment.” 

2, line 20, after “any” insert “calendar.” 5 

Page 2, line 21, after operated insert “exclusively and under 
enrollment.” 

Page 2, line 22, after “any” insert “calendar.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the gentleman has consulted with the 
ranking member on the committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], and that he approves of this procedure? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I consulted the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and I understand he approves of concur- 
rence in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I would state to the gentleman 
from Texas that I have examined these amendments care- 
fully and have conferred with several of my colleagues on 
the committee. We think it proper to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
the purport of the second amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under present law the rate of 
interest on loans for vessels to be engaged in the foreign 
trade is fixed at the lowest rate of yield on Government se- 


experience of the past months, that the minimum rate of in- 
terest should be definitely limited in the statute, and this 
provides in substance that the board may not loan at a less 
rate of interest than 34% per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it from the reading of the other 
amendments that they are inconsequential. 

Mr. WHITE. I think they are inconsequential. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 


PENDING MERCHANT MARINE BILLS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I delivered an address before 
the last annual convention of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion on two shipping bills that have passed the House and 
are now pending in the Senate. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting that address in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, upon an invitation to do so, I 
addressed the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Association on the subject of the bill introduced by 


me (H. R. 8361) forbidding the award of ocean-mail con- 


tracts to companies operating foreign-flag ships in compe- 
tion with American-flag ships, which bill unanimously passed 
the House of Representatives last February; and also on 
H. R. 9592, known as the White preference bill, which likewise 
passed the House the Ist of last March. 

Upon leave granted by the House I hereby insert said 
address in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a privilege and an honor to be invited to address the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the Mississippi Valley Association, 
which has done so much to promote the development and welfare 
of the great Mississippi Valley. 

You have asked me to discuss H. R. 8361, which I introduced and 
which unanimously passed the House of Representatives and is 
now pending in the Senate. 

The justification for the shipping aids which Congress has 
provided, including the large construction loan fund and the mail 
contracts, is expressed in the declaration of policy found in the 
first section of the merchant marine act of 1920, and reaffirmed in 
the merchant marine act of 1928. This declaration is, in part, 
as follows: 

“That it is necessary for the national defense and for the 
proper growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant marine of the best-equipped 
and most suitable types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater 
portion of its commerce and serve as a naval or military auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency.” 

Both the merchant marine acts of 1920 and 1928 contain many 
specific provisions and requirements designed to insure an Amer- 
ican merchant marine consisting of American-fiag ships, Amer- 
ican built, American manned, and American operated, and to 
restrict the aids provided in said acts exclusively to the develop- 
ment of a strictly American merchant marine. It was never con- 
templated that any of the appropriations made pursuant to the 
authority in those acts should be diverted, either directly or in- 
directly, to aid foreign-flag ships. 

However, the Postmaster General awarded valuable mail con- 
tracts to certain companies which, although American companies 
and operating some American ships, were operating much larger 
numbers of foreign-flag ships and in competition with American- 
flag ships. Furthermore, the Postmaster General was on the verge 
of awarding still more mail contracts to companies of this 
character. 

In order to prevent the continuation of such an un-American 
policy, I prepared and introduced H. R. 8361, which in substance 
forbids the award of ocean mail contracts to any company which 
is directly or indirectly operating or controlling the operation of 
foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag ships. This 
bill was referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House. This committee held extensive public 
hearings on the bill, embracing nearly 200 printed pages. A 
public invitation was extended to all American ship operators 
and others interested in the bill to appear and express their views. 
An especial invitation was extended to any who were opposed to 
the bill. All were heard who asked to be heard. All of the 
members of the Shipping Board indorsed the bill; all of them 
indorsing it enthusiastically and unconditionally as reported by 
the committee, except that one member suggested the consideration 
of one or two amendments. Your great organization, through 
Hon. Cleveland A. Newton, and your secretary, Mr. Lachlan Mac- 
leay, strongly indorsed the bill. Your association well stated 


urities outstanding at the time the loan is made, with some | that— 

5 g “It would be contrary to the purpose of the act to have any 
part of the aid intended for the development of the American 
merchant marine used for operating foreign-fiag ships in com- 
petition with our own ships.” 


defimite exceptions. Because of conditions, it has worked out 
that some of these loans have been at a very low rate of 
interest, much below the 332 per cent, which is here pro- 
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The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee enthusiastically 
indorsed the bill, stating among other things: 

“It would be a remarkable state of affairs if Government 
money is to be used in fostering the competition of foreign- flag 
ships with our own ships.“ 

Mr. H. J. Harding, editor of Marine News, New York City, the 
largest American marine publication both in size and circulation, 
appeared before the committee and strongly indorsed the bill. 

The International Seamen's Union of America unconditionally 
indorsed the bill. The American Steamship Owners’ Association 
indorsed the bill in principle, but suggested the consideration of 
certain conditions obtaining. Several American shipowners and 
operators unconditionally indorsed the bill, About two com- 
panies indorsed the bill in principle, but suggested amendments 
either permitting some latitude in its application or deferring 
the effective date thereof. 

One of these, Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line, in his statement before the committee declared: 

“TI believe the principles of this bill, gentlemen, are sound.“ 
In view of the fact that he later threw his influence against the 
passage of the bill, I wish to quote Mr. Munson still further: 

“Mr. Davis. Mr. Munson, as you suggested, you are operating a 
service between New York and the principal ports of the east 
coast of South America? 

“ Mr. Munson. Yes. 

“Mr. Davis. Now, do you not think it would be unfair to you 
and unfair to the American merchant marine for the Shipping 
Board to come along and grant one or more valuable mail aids 
to some company, or some other service, when that same com- 
. pany is and would be permitted to operate foreign-flag ships in 
competition with your American-flag ships in that particular 
trade? t 


Mr. Munson, I do. 
“Mr. Davis. You do not think we ought to-do that, do you? 
“Mr. Munson. I do not; no. 
“Mr. Davis. And, of course, if it would not be right in your 
case it would not be right in anybody's case? 
Mr. Munson. No; not in any case. 
* * 


“Mr, ABERNETHY. And you , as all these shipping men 
seem to do, that this subvention of mail contract is a very valu- 
able asset to the American merchant marine? 

“Mr. Munson, It certainly is. 

“Mr. ABERNETHY. And you further carry the thought and idea 
that it ought not to be given to those who will not be 100 per 
cent American in their tonnage and in their operation? 

“Mr. Munson. I decidedly have that opinion. 

“Mr. ABERNETHY. And you think this is a good bill? 

“Mr. Munson. I do think this is a good bill.” 

However, Mr. Munson later suggested some sort of an amend- 
ment which might permit an exception to be made, with par- 
ticular reference to the seasonal movement of sugar; in other 
words, some provision which he hoped might except him from the 
application of the bill, although he pronounced it a good bill, 
sound in principle, and would want it used for his own pro- 
tection. 

This bill was unanimously reported by the committee to the 
House with the recommendation that it pass. The Committee on 
Rules unanimously reported a resolution providing for its con- 
sideration by the House. The bill was unanimously passed by the 
House February 28, 1930. No Member of the House spoke against 
it or voted against it. The bill went to the Senate and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, where it is still sleeping. 

As American citizens, you doubtless wonder why such a bill was 
not promptly and unanimously reported by the Senate committee 
and passed by the Senate. As none of the 435 Members of the 
House manifested the slightest opposition to the bill, it is doubt- 
less difficult for you to conceive why at least a majority of the 
members of the Senate committee could not and would not report 
this very meritorious bill to the Senate. 

The fact of the business is that the bill was held up through 
the influence of three shipping companies which would be ad- 
versely affected by the provisions of the bill, to wit, the United 
Fruit Co., the Munson Steamship Line, and the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Corporation. These companies could probably not 
have prevented the reporting and passage of the bill but for the 
fact that Postmaster General Walter F. Brown rushed to their 
aid. Even the representatives of these three companies, as well as 
all other witnesses who appeared before the House and Senate 
committees, declared this bill to be sound in principle; but it 
remained for Postmaster General Brown, and he alone, to declare 
that the bill was unsound in principle; he made a partisan state- 
ment against the bill before the Senate committee. While the 
bill was under consideration by the Senate committee he awarded 
three valuable mail contracts to the United Fruit Co., although 
performance under one of the contracts was not to commence for 
two years and performance under another was not to commence 
for three years, for the very good reason that the United Fruit 
Co. did not have the ships and was not prepared to carry out 
the contracts in the meantime. Of course, these contracts were 
awarded at the time they were in order to circumvent this bill, in 
the event it should become a law. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the specifications in the advertisements 
under which the three contracts were awarded to the United Fruit 
Co. were of such character as to prevent any company bidding 
against the United Fruit Co, 
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The United Fruit Co. has a virtual monopoly of the banana 
trade in the United States and in many other countries. It is 
also a member of the radio monopoly. 

Its ships are industrial carriers, engaged in the transportation 
of its own fruit to the United States and other countries and in 
carrying back its supplies; they incidentally carry such general 
cargo as may be offered and for which they have space on their 
outward voyages; the vice president of the company at the 
hearings referred to their ships as “banana wagons.” The fact 
that their ships are industrial carriers in itself constitutes suffi- 
cient reason why no mail contracts or other Government aids 
should be granted the United Fruit Co. 

Representatives of this company admitted at the hearings that 
the company was prosperous, had assets of about $250,000,000, 
including $20,000,000 of United States Government bonds, in its 
treasury; that they had funds with which to build their own 
ships; that their ships are being operated at a profit, and have 
been all along, and frankly admitted that they did not need Gov- 
ernment aid. Postmaster General Brown stated at a previous 
hearing on another bill that he did not think that this valuable 
mail subvention should be paid to any ship operator who is 
already so prosperous that he does not need it, and Chairman 
O'Connor, of the Shipping Board, agreed with him on that state- 
ment. So do J. 

The representative of the United Fruit Co. declared at the 

hearings that the company owned and operated 25 ships under 
the American flag, owned and operated 14 ships under foreign 
flags, and chartered and operated 28 other foreign ships in its 
American trade. Its own book value of the 14 foreign-flag ships 
which the company owns aggregated less than $5,000,000. These 
ships are old and small. Besides, the United Fruit Co. could any 
day transfer them to American registry, although they would 
not be eligible to carry mail in performance of a mail contract. 
As their chartered foreign ships do not pretend to do anything 
except transport the company’s own bananas, they are probably 
not in competition with American-flag ships. Even if they are, 
the company could cease to operate foreign-flag ships, and then 
not be under the ban of the bill under discussion, if enacted into 
law. However, this company prefers to receive valuable aids 
by way of construction loan funds at a low rate of interest and 
mail contracts from the United States Government and at the 
same time operate foreign-flag ships in competition with American- 
flag ships wherever it finds it more profitable to do so; hence its 
opposition to my bill. 
The Munson Steamship Line, during the year 1929, operated 23 
American-flag ships and 151 foreign-flag ships, 4 of which latter 
ships it owned and 147 of which it operated under charter; I do 
not wish to leave the impression that the Munson Line operated 
all of these ships the entire year, but it operated that many 
foreign-flag ships during the year. I inserted the names and 
tonnage of each of these ships in the hearings and in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and the Munson Steamship Line never ques- 
tioned the accuracy of same. The Munson Line has a 10-year 
ocean mail contract with our Government, under which it is 
receiving $1,247,584 per annum upon four ships which it is 
operating between New York and South America, and it was 
awarded this most valuable contract without any obligation what- 
ever to construct any new ships or to replace any ships on that 
line. The Munson Line in every manner possible sought to obtain 
an additional mail contract, bidding for same against the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., an existing 100 per cent American steamship 
line, the stock of which is owned by Gulf and Mississippi Valley 
parties, and which company for 10 years has successfully and 
satisfactorily operated a liner service between New Orleans and 
the east coast of South America. The Mississippi Shipping Line 
was first owned and operated by the Shipping Board and when it 
was offered for sale, the Munson Steamship Line bid against the 
managing operator, and the latter was finally forced to pay the 
highest price that has been paid the Shipping Board for cargo 
vessels since the World War, notwithstanding the fact that the 
local interests were entitled to purchase the line at a reasonable 
price under the preference clause of section 7 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, which was reaffirmed in the merchant marine 
act, 1928. In purchasing the line, the Mississippi Shipping Co. 
also obligated itself to maintain the service under the American 
flag for at least five years. 

When an advertisement for a mail contract in this service was 
made, Munson filed a bid for the contract, and would doubtless 
have been awarded the contract but for the emphatic protest 
which came from Congress, from your association, and from vari- 
ous other sources. The Postmaster General should have promptly 
rejected the bid on the ground that the Munson Steamship Line 
was not then prepared to perform the service; it had only been 
operating a few occasional tramp ships, largely under foreign 
flags, in that service. The resentment caused by this mistreatment 
of the Mississippi Shipping Co. was such that Congress passed a 
special bill specifically providing for the mail contract to be 
awarded to the Mississippi Shipping Co. 

The third company which I mentioned was the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation. While this company is an Amer- 
ican corporation, yet nearly all of its subsidiary companies are 
foreign incorporated and controlled. It has a large number of 
ships owned by its foreign subsidiaries and operating under foreign 
flags. This company and all of its subsidiaries combined have 
only one ship, the Minnekahda, operating in the foreign trade 
under the American flag. The International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation has one American subsidiary, the American Line, which 
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is operating 

the United States. This company 
$402,400 per annum, which is clearly in violation of the letter and 
spirit of the law, which does not and should not authorize the 
awarding of mail contracts to companies engaging in the coast- 
wise or intercoastal trade, for the very good reason that foreign 
ships can not engage in these trades. The International Mercan- 
tile Marine Corporation desires additional mail contracts, which 
accounts for its opposition to the bill under discussion. 

Not only are all the subsidiaries save one of the International 
Mercantile Marine foreign companies and foreign officered and 
controlled, and all of its ships under foreign flags except one in 
the foreign trade and three in the coastwise trade, but the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Corporation itself is British con- 
trolled. For a long period of time it has had written contracts 
with the British Government—-still in effect—which insure British 
control. Among features of these contracts are provisions that 
the International Mercantile Marine shall do nothing injurious 
to the British merchant marine or British trade, and, if it does so, 
the British Government reserves the right to revoke the contracts. 
The British Government is also given the right to take over any 
of the ships of the International Mercantile Marine or its sub- 
sidiaries, even in case of war against the United States. This 
provision originally covered all ships including those under the 
American flag, but some years ago these contracts were exposed, 
there were emphatic protests from Congress, and the Shipping 
Board requested a modification of the contracts so as to eliminate 
the right of Great Britain to take over ships of this company 
under the American flag, and they were modified to this extent 
only. However, this modification was not very important as this 
company has such a small number of ships under the American 
flag. These contracts, which also contain other provisions inimical 
to the interests of the merchant marine of the United States, have 
several times been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and in 
committee hearings, including the recent hearings on my bill. 

In spite of the facts related with respect to these three com- 
panies, and many other facts of the same tenor which I have not 
time to recite, these hybrid, foreign-affiliated shipping companies, 
prompted by purely selfish and un-American motives, have wielded 
sufficient influence to hold up this bill in the Senate committee 
since the Ist of last March, and the United Fruit Co. was influen- 
tial enough to obtain three valuable mail contracts within a short 
time after the bill was referred to the Senate committee. The 
interests of the American Government, the American people, the 
American merchant marine, and the rights of the 100 per cent 
American companies, in competition with whom these three com- 
panies are operating foreign-fiag ships; were wholly disregarded in 
order to protect the selfish interests of these wholly undeserving 
companies. In my opinion, a majority of the Committee on Com- 
merce would have voted to report the bill at any time it should 
have been brought to a vote of the full committee. I am likewise 
of the opinion that if reported to the Senate and brought to a 
vote it would pass the Senate by an overwhelming vote. 

The merchant marine acts were not designed y for the 
benefit of American shipowners and shipbuilders; no Member of 
Congress would have been justified in supporting this legislation 
for the purpose of bestowing favors upon the shipping interests. 
The construction loan fund, mail contracts, and other provisions 
can only be justified as a means toward the development and es- 
tablishment of an American merchant marine serving all of our 
sections and ports in overseas commerce and providing effective 
naval and military auxiliaries in case of national emergency; such 
aids were not created for the purpose of making shipowners or 
shipbuilders prosperous at the expense of the Government. 

There may be ground for a difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety or wisdom of awarding valuable mail contracts to American 
citizens operating exclusively American ships for the purpose of 
developing a real American merchant marine, but there is cer- 
tainly no sound basis for a difference of opinion among Americans 
as to the impropriety of awarding such mail contracts to com- 
pant operating foreign-fiag ships in competition with American- 
fiag ships. 

All loyal American citizens, who have the interests of their 
country and of an American merchant marine at heart, agree that 
such mail contracts should be reserved alone to those citizens 
who are devoting all of their time, their energies, and their re- 
sources to developing an American merchant marine. We want no 
divided allegiance. We will not tolerate any halfway Ameri- 
canism. 

Those who prefer to do so are at liberty to operate all the 
foreign-flag ships they desire, but certainly the money of the 
American people should not be appropriated—or rather misap- 
propriated—for the purpose of promoting foreign merchant 
marines. 

Let the mail contracts be awarded alone to those companies 
which are willing to play the American game 100 per cent, and 
let those who are unwilling to play the game in that fashion go 
to those nations under whose flags they are pleased to ply their 
ships. 

I was likewise requested to discuss the White preference bill, 
H. R. 9592. 

This bill was introduced by Representative Warre, chairman of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, so as to in- 
sure an effective preference to purchasers of Shipping Board lines 
in the award of mail contracts. 

This bill proposes to amend section 407 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, so as to provide: i 
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“That should the from the United States of a steam- 
ship line heretofore or hereafter established by the United States 
Shipping Board and operated on a route certified by the Post- 
master General under the terms of section 402, make application 
and submit a proposal (conforming to the specifications) for the 
contract for carrying the mails thereon, the Postmaster G\neral, 
without advertisement for bids, shall award the contract for euch 
route to said purchaser on the proposal submitted and without 
regard to any othzr proposal, if (1) in the opinion of the Post- 
master General said purchaser possesses (with the aid of contract 
so to be awarded) such qualifications as to insure proper per- 
formance of the mail service under said contract; (2) if the com- 
pensation does not exceed the maximum rates authorized by sec- 
tion 409; and (3) if the Shipping Board, by the affirmative vote 
duly recorded, of four members thereof, shall determine that the 
awarding of the contract to such purchaser is in the public in- 
terest and will aid in carrying out the purposes of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, and the merchant marine act, 1928, and shall so 
certify to the Postmaster General.” 

The merchant marine act, 1920, directed the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate shipping services from all of our prin- 
cipal ports in all sections of the country. It was recognized that 
the best, the most useful, the most permanent American merchant 
marine can be established and maintained only when the different 
services have the support, financial and otherwise, of the various 
ports of the country from which they operate, together with the 
support of the hinterland from which the cargo fiows naturally 
and most economically to those ports; that there should be a fair 
and equitable distribution and maintenance of steamship services 
to and from all sections of our coast line. In order to effectuate 
that purpose it was provided in section 7 of the 1920 act that 
when steamship lines should be offered for sale by the Govern- 
ment, preference in the sale should be given to persons who are 
citizens of the United States, who have the support, financial and 
otherwise, of the domestic communities primarily interested in 
such lines,” etc. The policy and primary purpose declared in this 
section was specifically reaffirmed in the 1928 act. 

The Shipping Board made numerous sales of Shipping Board 
ines uniformly recognizing this preference clause. It was never 
vhallenged until last spring a year ago, when the Gulf-Brazil River 
Plate Line was offered for sale, when the preference was attacked 
by the Munson Steamship Line, of New York, which had itself 
been the beneficiary of the preference clause in purchasing its 
New York line, which submitted a bid for the line and insisted 
that sale should be made to it because its bid was higher than 
the other bidder, the Mississippi Shipping Co., which had oper- 
ated the line for the Shipping Board for 10 years. The bid of 
the Munson Line should have been rejected and ignored, as the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. came clearly within the provisions of the 
preference clause, and of course the Munson Line did not do so 
in any respect. However, the bid and contention of the Munson 
Line forced the local company to pay twice as much for the ships 
as had ever been paid before for Shipping Board vessels of the 
same class since the war. 

Not content with imposing this handicap upon the Mississippi 
Shipping Co., the Munson Line, which operates foreign-flag ships 
in competition with the local company and also operates a line 
from New York to the same ports in South America as the Gulf 
Line, proceeded to underbid the local line for the mail contract, 
as before explained. This case brought the situation acutely to 
the attention of the Congress. 

Mr. Wurre introduced his amendment (H. R. 9592) in order 
to definitely write into the mail contract title of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, the same theory and the same principle of pref- 
erence that is given in section 7 of the 1920 act with respect to 
the sales of Shipping Board lines. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries held 
hearings on the bill at which all parties were permitted to appear 
and testify who desired to do so. The Shipping Board unani- 
mously indorsed the bill. The Mississippi Valley Association, 
through President Dawes and Mr. Newton; the Middle West For- 
eign Trade Committee; and various other organizations and indi- 
viduals indorsed the bill. Practically no opposition to the bill 
was manifested at the hearings. The committee unanimously re- 
ported the bill to the House with a recommendation for its 
passage. The Committee on Rules unanimously a rule 
providing for the consideration of the bill. When the bill was 
called up in the House there was considerable debate and some- 
what strenuous opposition by a small minority, chiefly from New 
York City. However, the bill passed the House on March 1, 1930, 
by a vote of 180 to 27. 

When this bill was taken up in the Senate committee, Post- 
master General Brown criticized certain features and insisted 
upon amendments, the effect of which was to give him broader 
power and latitude in awarding mall contracts. This, and the 
opposition of the Munson Steamship Line, and perhaps others, 
resulted in considerable discussion and controversy. The bill 
was finally reported by the Senate committee with certain amend- 
ments, apparently intended to conform to the views of the Post- 
master Gendral, He was still dissatisfied with the bill and was 
instrumental in having it recommitted to the Committee on 
Commerce, where it was again amended and again reported to 
the Senate with amendments, It is still pending in the Senate. 
The bill is not in a form satisfactory to the real friends of the 
proposal. However, if it passes the Senate in any form, it is 
hoped that a satisfactory bill can be worked out in conference. 
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As shown, the merchant marine act, 1920, undertook to insure 
the establishment and maintenance of adequate shipping services 
from all of our principal ports, and the 1928 act reaffirmed this 
policy. That purpose was originally carried out in good faith, but 
the South Atlantic, Gulf, Mississippi Valley, and Middle West have 
since had to fight continuously to save the Gulf and South At- 
lantic services. As it is, many of them have been needlessly and 
unfairly eliminated or curtailed. They are still talking of con- 
solidations and curtailment in the Gulf. 

The assurance that these great sections of the country would 
be fairly treated won the support from the South, Mississippi 
Valley, and Middle West necessary to insure the passage of the 
merchant miarine act, 1920, and the merchant marine act, 1928. 
However, these sections have not been and are not being fairly 
treated. 

The 1928 act directed the Postmaster General to certify to the 
Shipping Board what ocean mail routes, in his opinion, should 
be established and/or operated for the carrying of mails of the 
United States “distributed so as equitably to serve the Atlantic, 
Mexican Gulf, and Pacific coast ports.“ 

As shown by official figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, 32 per cent of the export tonnage of the United States 
moves out of the Gulf and 24.5 per cent of both our export and 
import tonnage goes in and out of the Gulf. The export tonnage 
of southern ports is greater than that of either the North At- 
lantic or the Pacific coast; the import tonnage through all 
Southern ports is second to that of the entire North Atlantic and 
several times larger than that of the entire Pacific. New Orleans 
and Galveston are the second and third largest in this 
country. The Mississippi Valley produces 52 per cent of the 
Nation’s manufactured products and 70 per cent of its agricultural 
products. Numberless other statistics and facts could be cited to 
show the importance from every standpoint of these great sec- 
tions of the country, 

And yet under ocean mail contracts in force on March 1, 1930, 
the North Atlantic was receiving $6,720,144 per annum, Pacific 
lines were receiving $5,788,512, Gulf lines were receiving only 
$295,665, and South Atlantic lines $367,567. In other words, while 
32 per cent of our exports are moving through Gulf ports, yet 
Gulf lines are only receiving one forty-fourth of the mail-contract 
pay. The awards for mail contracts made since that date do not 
materially alter this situation. 

Eighteen of the Shipping Board lines are still undisposed of; a 
majority of them are operating out of the Gulf. All of them are 
essential services. The indications are that those in authority 
intend to get rid of these services, so far as Government owner- 
ship and operation are concerned. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that eastern interests have their eyes on these remain- 
ing Gulf services and will acquire them if possible. The present 
operators of these services and other local interests are said to 
be ready and anxious to purchase these lines if assured mail 
contracts such as have been awarded purchasers in the North 
Atlantic and on the Pacific. Without such contracts they can 
not purchase and operate these lines. The enactment of the two 
bills under discussion is doubtless necessary to prevent these 
valuable Gulf services from being withdrawn or passing into the 
hands of those who would not be primarily interested, if inter- 
ested at all, in the development of the Gulf and contiguous terri- 
tory, including the entire Mississippi Valley and the Middle West. 

In order to effectuate the primary purposes of the merchant 
marine acts of 1920 and 1928, in order to develop and maintain 
a real American merchant marine, fairly and adequately serving 
all sections of this country, both the bills, H. R. 8361 and H. R. 
9592, should be enacted into law in the forms in which they 
passed the House of Representatives. Both bills are essential. 
There is no valid argument against either from the standpoint of 
justice or Americanism. There is no good excuse for emasculating 
either bill. 

If the patriotic Mississippi Valley Association and other organ- 
izations and individuals in the vast and important sections of 
our country, which are being so unfairly treated, will vigorously 
assert their rights as American citizens and taxpayers and will 
exert their proper influence, both of these fair and beneficent 
bills will be enacted into law. Much harm has already been done. 
Further favoritism and discrimination should be prevented by the 
speedy enactment of these bills, 

I wish to take this occasion to state that, both individually and 
as a Member of Congress, I heartily favor a speedy and complete 
consummation of your entire program, 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES R. CRISP, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address delivered by my colleague [Mr. Crisp] over the 
radio on Saturday night, January 24, 1931, relating to the 
proposed change in the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Under our archaic rules, the House of Representatives ceases 


to be a representative body. It no longer represents the con- 
stituents back home, It has become a rubber stamp to approve 
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the affirmative decrees of its masters, the autocratic trtumvirate— 
the Speaker, the Majority Leader, 
Committee. Its arrogant masters, in preventing consideration 
of legislation, exercise veto power more effective than can the 
President of the United States, and do not even condescend to 
consider the wishes of the membership of the House. They have 
reduced the House to a mere cipher, an impotent legislative body. 
Under the rules, 80 per cent of the Members may desire to con- 
sider a bill, but, unless the august triumvirate consent, there is 
no way to get the measure up for consideration. Our trium- 
virate is drunk with power and defies the membership of the 
House. This is un-American, destructive of representative gov- 
ernment, tyrannous, and intolerable. I appeal to the electorate 
of the Nation to correct this outrage by urging your Congress- 
man to vote to liberalize the rules of the next House so as to 
insure his having a vote and voice on legislation affecting his 
3 Under the present rules, the average Member has 
neither. 

I am not a radical and am often charged, on the contrary, with 
being too conservative; but I have determined to do all in my 
power to have the rules amended so a numerical majority of 
the Members of the House, tive of political party affiliation, 
can function and legislate as contemplated by the Constitution. 
It is manifestly impossible, with our large membership, to have 
unlimited debate as is the case in the Senate; but it is a travesty 
on popular government that when a majority of the House desire 
to consider a bill or vote on a vital public question four or five 
Members holding similar commissions to our own can prevent it. 
“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed that he has grown 
so great? I propose to exert every effort possible to correct this 
mockery on popular government. 

I am conscious that there is no possibility of having the present 
House amend the present rules. Under the Constitution of the 
United States each House in every new Congress adopts its own 
rules. It is my purpose, before the rules for the next House are 
adopted, to offer several amendments to them which will not clog 
business but will restore the House to its former position of a 
representative body and enable a majority to work its will. I am 
whole-heartedly in favor of the rules I shall sponsor whether my 
party controls the House or is in the minority. I believe in fair 
play and a democratic form of government. 

Obviously, it would be futile for me to discuss in detail with 
a radio audience the technique of the proposed amendments to 
the rules, but be assured they will accomplish the object sought. 
Before discussing the amendments let me illustrate how the pres- 
ent rules work, showing the absolute necessity for liberalization. 
The indefensible Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was passed under a gag 
rule. The bill contained 434 pages, of which only 4 pages were 
read to the House for amendment, Of the 727 paragraphs, only 
6 were read and considered. Of the 435 Members of the House, 
only 15, the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who originally prepared the bill, could authorize the offer- 
ing of a single amendment to the bill when it was being con- 
sidered in the House. Not a single Democratic Member was per- 
mitted to offer an amendment. The Senate adopted 1,253 amend- 
ments to the blll. 

Under the House gag rule, the House disposed of all but seven 
of them, en bloc, by one vote. The triumvirate permitted 
the House to vote individually on only seva of the Senate 
amendments. Can any red-blooded, unbiased, patriotic citizen, 
who subscribes to our form of government and desires well- 
considered legislation by Congress, approve this legislative policy? 

Let me call your attention to several important bills pending in 
the present Congress on which our “ bosses” will not permit the 
House to vote: The disposition of Muscle Shoals. The taxpayers 
have invested at Muscle Shoals over a hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. The question before Congress is not one of putting the 
Government in business at Muscle Shoals, for the Government is 
now in business there, generating a small amount of electric 
energy and selling it to the Alabama Power Co. The power de- 
veloped by the Government is sold to that company at an average 
price of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, and resold to the consumers by 
the company at from 5 to 6 cents per kilowatt-hour, or over 
twenty-five times its cost to the company. Major General Brown, 
Chief of the United States Engineers, testified before a committee 
of Congress that the Alabama Power Co. had the Government 
at its mercy, and that, under existing conditions, the Govern- 
ment could not obtain a fair price for the power. For 10 years 
the power and fertilizer interests have prevented legislation on 
this subject; which is a national disgrace and injustice to the 
farmers and taxpayers. Since the 4th day of June, 1930, a bill 
dealing with this subject matter has been in conference between 
the House and the Senate. The House conferees will not reach 
an agreement with the Senate conferees, and even refuse to report 
back to the House a disagreement, which would permit the House 
to appoint other conferees or take other action on the subject 
matter. A large majority of the House would reach an agreement 
with the Senate if permitted to vote. The House conferees defy 
the House. Under the present rules, without the consent of our 
triumvirate, the House is powerless to act. One of the rules I 
shall propose would correct this monstrous condition and permit 
the House to deal with the subject. 

The Senate last spring passed a joint resolution to postpone 
for one year the authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consolidate the railway systems of the Nation. Ten 
or 12 western States are vitally interested, and their governors 
and Representatives in Congress begged and plead that the House 
should consider the resolution. Our masters were obdurate, and 
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the resolution has not been considered by the House up to this 
date. One of the rules I shall propose would correct this tyranny 
and place it within the power of a majority of the House to con- 
sider this and similar resolutions. 

There are pending to-day before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee about 50 bills providing for some cash settlement of the 
‘adjusted-service insurance certificates issued by the Government 
to our ex-service men. Business is prostrate and needs some 
stimulation to speedy economic recovery. Can there be a more 
conservative or equitable way to provide a needed inflation than 
to make some equitable settlement on these policies? The cash 
proceeds of such settlement would be distributed to every cross- 
road hamlet in the United States. It would not be a gratuity, 
but an equitable settlement by the Government of its own obli- 
gations before maturity, and, with the low rate of interest now 
prevailing, the Government would save three or four hundred 
millions of dollars by the transaction and at the same time re- 
lieve the financial distress of millions of our people—not only the 
ex-service men but the unhappy unemployed and their hungry 
families, the merchants, the banks, the physicians, the lawyers, 
the laboring people, for every class of citizen would be indirectly 
benefited by the release into the channels of trade of this amount 
of money. The Ways and Means Committee, through the auto- 
cratic power of its chairman, is not permitted even to have a 
hearing on these bills. At last Tuesday’s session of the com- 
mittee. the minority leader, Mr. Garner, endeavored to make a 
motion that the committee have hearings on these bills, and the 
chairman, Mr. Haw.ey, refused to entertain the motion, saying 
the committee was not called for that purpose. 

On the same day Mr. Hawtey stated on the floor of the House 
that the committees could meet only on their regular meeting 
days or upon the call of the chairman. The Ways and Means 
Committee does not have a regular meeting day. Only 11 of the 
44 standing committees have regular meeting days. Under the 
present rules of the House, Mr. Hawrey is correct. If nine-tenths 
of tHe members of 33 of our 44 committees desire a meeting to 
consider a bill pending before them, unless the chairman agrees 
to call the committee together the meeting can not be held, This 
is “ bossism run mad and exceeds “ Cannonism.” I shall propose 
a rule that would correct this destruction of representative gov- 
ernment and place it within the power of a majority of any com- 
mittee of the House to meet whenever they desire and as often 
as they desire to consider any bill pending before the committee. 
The rule will provide that when a recalcitrant chairman will not 
call his committee together at the request of three of its mem- 
bers, then a majority of the committee can file with the clerk of 
the committee a written request for a meeting at a specified day 
and hour, and the committee is thereby automatically called 
to meet at that time, thus insuring the right of the committee to 
assemble whenever a majority desires to do so. 

It is my conception of a democracy that a majority of the duly 
elected Representatives should have the right to vote on any pub- 
lic legislation pending before the body. Congressmen, whether 
they favor or oppose the legislation, should be willing to express 
their views on it. The United States Constitution says that one- 
fifth of the Congressmen present in the House can demand a yea 
and nay, or record vote, on any bill acted upon. This js intended 
to let the voters know the views of the legislators. To-day the 
most discussed, the most controversial question before the Amer- 
ican people is prohibition. 

I am constrained to think that the electorate is entitled to know 
the position of Congressmen on this vital issue. A record vote 
would settle all controversy as to how the House stands. I believe 
the knowledge would be helpful to the Nation. The amendment I 
shall offer would permit a hundred Members to force a record vote 
in the House on this question. 

Under our present code of rules any public bill in which the 
people are vitally interested can be smothered in a committee and 
thus killed, and it is most frequently done, and by the same means 
the membership of the House may be prevented from going on 
record as to how they stand on the measure. This system of gag 
rule plays directly into the hands of the special interests and is a 
favorite method used in preventing legislation opposed by them. 
I believe that a man or woman elected to the high office of Con- 
gressman should have the courage to vote on any public legislation 
pending in Congress, and to let his constituents, who have a voice 
on the legislation only through their Representative, know how 
he stands upon it. Under the present gag system this is circum- 
vented. If a Member refuses to commit himself to his con- 
stituents and writes noncommittal letters, under the present sys- 
tem his actual position remains unknown. One of my amend- 
ments to the rules would obviate this and make it possible for the 
House to place on record how each of its Members stands on pend- 
ing legislation. The rule that would accomplish this is, in my 
judgment, by far the most important amendment to the rules that 
I shall propose. It will be known as a discharge rule. To those 
unfamiliar with legislative procedure, may I say that when a bill 
is presented to the House for action, the House refers it to one of 
the committees for consideration, contemplating that the com- 
mittee will promptly consider it and report it back to the House 
with such recommendations as the committee deems proper? 
The House does not consider any bill until it has first been re- 
ferred to a committee and reported back to the House. If the 
committee is opposed to the bill and desires to kill it behind closed 
doors, chloroform it in star-chamber proceedings, and thus pre- 
vent or protect the Members from voting on it, it refuses to re- 
port it back to the House at all, but buries it in the archives of 
the committee and kills it in the darkness of the committee room. 


Before the House can act on the bill; it must get it away from 
the committee and back on the calendars of the House. The 
House has the inherent power to do this by discharging the com- 
mittee from further consideration of the bill; but, under our 
present rules, there is no way to accomplish it if the triumvirate 
wishes to kill the bill, I shall offer a rule, to be called a dis- 
charge rule, which will correct this unhappy state of affairs. In 
my judgment, the rule would be a conservative and workable one, 
but it is harsh and drastic and should be used only to deal with 
a stubborn and recalcitrant committee. No discharge rule should 
furnish to a mere handful of disgruntled Members an oppor- 
tunity to interfere with the orderly procedure of the House. The 
question then arises, How many desiring action on any special 
legislation pigeonholed in a committee should be required to 
make this rule operate and to require the House to vote on the 
motion to discharge? I have selected 100 Members as being 
necessary to perfect the motion and get it in order for considera- 
tion by the House. Why have I selected a hundred? When you 
have a code of rules, is it not wise to have them all conform to 
each other so far as practicable? Under the rules of the House, 
a hundred Members is a quorum in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of tax 
measures taxing the people billions of dollars. One hundred is a 
quorum authorized to consider appropriation bills appropriating 
approximately $5,000,000,000 yearly. Therefore, if a hundred Mem- 
bers are competent to pass on tax and appropriation bills, are not 
a hundred of sufficient importance to initiate a motion to dis- 

a committee from the consideration ot a measure, that 
motion only to be in order to be called up on two days out of 
each month? 

During an entire long session of Congress there would probably 
be only 10 or 12 days when the motion could operate. It would 
not in anywise clog business. It would not in any way cause 
chaos. It would not, as I apprehend some of my distinguished 
opponents will say, provide for legislation on petition. It would 
do nothing of the kind. The hundred Members would simply 
initiate the motion, and the motion could not be filed until the 
bill to which it was directed had been before one of the standing 
committees at least 30 days. Then, when the motion had obtained 
a hundred signatures, it must go on the Calendar of Motions to 

Committees, and remain there at least seven days be- 
fore it could be called up. It could be called up only on the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month. Now, the hundred 
Members would not discharge the committee—bear that in mind. 
The hundred would not discharge the committee, but the hundred 
would simply inaugurate the machinery whereby the House itself 
on those two days in each month would have the privilege of a 
20-minute debate (10 for and 10 against) and a vote as to 
whether or not it desired to discharge the committee. If a ma- 
jority of the House wished to discharge the committee and they 
so voted, the committee would be discharged and the bill would 
be up for consideration by the House itself. If a majority did not 
desire the discharge of the committee and voted against it, the 
motion would be defeated. I repeat, it would not be the hundred 
Members who discharged the committee; it would be a majority 
of the House voting in the affirmative, a quorum being present. 
Some may say this rule would place the committees of the House 
under duress and prevent an orderly consideration by them of 
the measures before them. Such a charge would reflect upon the 
in of the House of Representatives. If a committee is 
honestly and seriously having hearings on and considering a bill, 
you could not get 10 Members to sign a motion to discharge it, 
nor could you get a majority of the House to discharge the com- 
mittee. i 

The rule would not place the committees under duress but 
would have a tendency to make them more considerate of the 
wishes of the House, and probably only in rare cases would it be 
necessary to apply the rule. The rule is intended to deal with 
willful committees that are endeavoring to suppress legislation in 
the committee so that the House may not act upon it. 

In my judgment, the Members who are not afraid and are 
courageous enough to let the public know their views on pending 
legislation, no matter how fraught with political consequences to 
themselyes, will support the rule. I rejoice in the conviction 
that the overwhelming majority of the Members of the House 
are able, conscientious, fearless, upright men and women and 
that therefore they will adopt this discharge rule in the new rules 
for the Seventy-second Congress. 

Under our present code of rules the Rules Committee is in 
supreme control, the dictator as to what measures of the House 
shall be permitted to consider. It largely executes the decrees 
of the triumvirate. Under the discharge rule which I have just 
described it would be possible on two days in each month, at 
the request of 100 Members, to vote as to whether or not the 
Rules Committee should be discharged from any resolution pend- 
ing before it providing either a special order of business, or for 
the discharge of any standing committee from further considera- 
tion of any bill pending before it, or for immediate consideration 
by the House of any bill favorably reported by a committee and 
pending on the House calendars. This rule would absolutely place 
it within the power of the House to execute its will. It would de- 
stroy the autocratic and dictatorial power of the Rules Com- 
mittee and make that committee a useful instrumentality in the 
House—the servant and not the master of the House. 

I have watched new Members when they report for duty. They 
are able, outstanding men in their communities. They come full 
of enthusiasm and a conscientious desire to render service to their 
people. They soon find themselves hog tied by gag rule and 
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unable to have their bills considered or to discuss them either 
before the House committees or the House itself. They find that 
they are but small cogs in a vast piece of machinery which runs at 
the dictates of the few bosses. Their enthusiasm is 2 
and hope and ambition to render faithful service is 

despair and discontent. I hope the amendments I shall 8 
will ameliorate this unfortunate and unhappy condition. 

If the changes I shall propose are adopted, in my judgment, the 
rules of the House will be a workable and good code of rules, and 
this conviction is based on 30 years of familiarity with the pro- 
cedure of the House of Representatives, If you, my countrymen, 
desire that the House of Representatives shall once again perform 
the duties of a representative body, as our forefathers who wrote 
the Constitution intended, I again appeal to you to request your 
Representative in the next Congress to cooperate in the proposed 
changes in the rules of the House. 

Thank you, and good night. 


BENEFITS OF MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks concerning the debate recently had 
in the House in respect to military training in land-grant 
colleges, and to include a letter from the president of 
Clemson Agricultural College, also a letter from Colonel 
Munson, who is in charge there of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and a letter also from Dr. G. A. Neuffer, a 
patron of that institution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, what 
do these letters refer to? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Do they bear directly on the subject 
matter, and is it necessary that they should be printed? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, they illustrate points I 
made in my extemporaneous debate, to wit, that parents 
are vitally interested in the Federal aid that their sons 
obtain during the junior and senior years in these land-grant 
colleges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The $107? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, much agitation is now 
going on against granting a Federal financial aid to such 
State schools and colleges as require military training. I am 
publishing a letter from Dr. G. A. Neuffer, of Abbeville, S. C., 
one of the best men in America. What he says hundreds 
of other parents in South Carolina will approve and indorse. 
I also print letters from Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of our 
land-grant college, agricultural and mechanical, at Clemson 
College, and from Colonel Munson, the commandant of 
cadets there. 

January 20, 1931. 
Hon. JoHN J. McSwatn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Sm: I see by the papers that he are opposing the 
withdrawal of Federal aid to schools giving military instruction; 
Clemson is one of these schools. I hope you will succeed in pre- 
venting the withdrawal of this aid. I have a son at Clemson. He 
is now a sophomore, and I expect him to be a junior next year. 
By the hardest kind of work and sacrifice I have kept him there 
these two years, and I am counting on the R. O. T. C. help to 
send him the next two. Without this help I will not be able to 
send him; and, as you say, there are hundreds of others in the 
same fix. 

With continued personal regards, I beg to remain 

Yours cordially, 
G. A. Nxurrxn, M. D. 


THE CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Clemson College, S. C., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. J. J. McSwary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McSwain: I am sending you the report from Col. 
F. L. Munson, who is in charge of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps department here. This is the report of the present date. 
Among the 191 who were eliminated from the Reserve Officers’ 
‘Training Corps are many who take the military courses without 
compensation. The college requires that they drill from two to 
three hours per week unless specially excused. I thank you very 
much for your remarks, and you are certainly in close touch with 
the work that we are doing. I am giad you are. As a matter of 
fact, these students get much more aid in this way than they 
get through free scholarships and free tuition. 

With sincere regards, I am, very truly yours, 
E. W. Sruxss, President. 
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HEADQUARTERS Corps oF CADETS, 
CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Clemson College, S. C., January 23, 1931. 
Memorandum: To Dr. E. W. Sikes, president Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson College, S. C. 


Number of students enrolled this date 1, 252 
Number of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students 1, 061 
r e Ce a E 172 
WERE g CORI TERENE ee ee eee ee ie es 184 
Sophomores i.-5 T..... es 281 
Ann! Add... as SS 424 


Sophomores and freshmen receive only $10 each per year as a 
compensation for uniforms. 

Juniors receive $30 as a compensation for uniforms and 30 cents 
per day for subsistence. Seniors receive as compensation for uni- 
forms $10 and 30 cents per day for subsistence. 

The total annual compensation for a junior is $124.20; the total 
annual compensation for a senior is $82.50; total annual compen- 
sation for all four classes, based on present Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps strength, is $44,092.80. 

All 5 attending this college, without exception, desire to 
be enrolled in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The 191 who 
are not members have been eliminated for physical reasons, poor 
discipline, or for failure in their scholastic work, and in the case 
of a few seniors and juniors who can not be enrolled due to a lack 
of sufficient appropriation by Co N 

In addition to the compensation shown above, all juniors are 
required to attend a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camp of 
six weeks’ duration, and while at this camp receive 70 cents per day 
as pay, or a total of $29.40 for the camp period. 

F. L. Munson, 
Colonel, Infantry. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a resolution 
passed yesterday at Indianapolis by the national executive 
committee of the American Legion urging the cashing of the 
bonus certificates at once. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a 
resolution of the North American Missions Congress on the 
subject of reindeer in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 


DEATH OF A FORMER MEMBER 


Mr. WATRES. Mr. Speaker, Members who served here in 
the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses will be sorrowful to 
learn of the death, on January 19 last, of Hon. Thomas D. 
Nichols, who represented the eleventh district of Pennsyl- 
vania during those Congresses. 

Prior to his election to this body Mr. Nichols had been 
active in the cause of union labor. He took an active part 
in organizing, District No. 1 in Pennsylvania, of the United 
Mine Workers of Pennsylvania, and served as its first presi- 
dent throughout its formative period. He was quiet and 
reserved, but a zealous worker for a cause which com- 
manded his interest, and he came to be an outstanding 
leader in the ranks of organized labor. 

Til health had caused his retirement and he had lived 
quietly at Princess Anne, Md., until the time of his death. 

MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to file minority views on the bill (H. R. 15982) to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the business of making loans of $300 
or less in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
reported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to file minority views on the bill H. R. 
15982, reported by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER 


Mr. ERK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks by inserting in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 
death of the late Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
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printing a resolution adopted by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on the death of the late Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following: 


Memorial resolution upon the death of Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
adopted by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, January 14, 1931. 

Resolved, That the committee, bowing before the Divine will in 
the death of the Hon. STEPHEN G. Porter, its chairman for more 
than 11 years, desires to record its appreciation of his bril- 
liant career in the service of the Nation. Appointed head of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs upon the organization of the Sixty- 
sixth Co: in 1919, he was called to direct the legislative work 
in connection with the country’s foreign policy in the crucial 
period of reconstruction at the close of the World War. 

Mr. Porter introduced the House resolution declaring the termi- 
nation of a state of war existing between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government, likewise a resolution terminating 
the state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Government, and restoring friendly relations. 
These resolutions passed the House and the Senate and were signed 
by the President July 2, 1921. 

On November 7, 1921, he was appointed by President Harding to 
represent the House of Representatives as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments and was assigned to the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee on the Pacific and far eastern question. He took an 
active part in the deliberations of the conference which decided 
that moral and not physical force would insure a lasting peace 
among nations. 

On February 9, 1922, he was appointed to represent the United 
States on the Pan American Economic Commission, and on Au- 
gust 1, 1922, he represented the United States at the centennial of 
Brazilian independence. Mr. Porter's broad experience as a Mem- 
ber of Congress during the pre-war and reconstruction periods 
made logical his election and appointment for this and many other 
delicate and important duties. 

He was the author of the resolution remitting the balance in 
China’s Boxer indemnity in 1924. He introduced the resolution 
creating the Foreign Service Buildings Commission, became its 
chairman, and until his death was engaged in directing this vast 
construction enterprise. 

An outstanding achievement was Mr. Porter’s activity on the 
narcotic question, and in which he made the greatest strides to- 
ward the suppression of the illicit international traffic of habit- 
forming drugs. What he achieved in this direction is the greatest 
accomplishment in the interest of humanity over the civilized 
world. 

At the time of his death he was dean of the Pennsylvania dele- 

tion, being so elected by the other 35 Representatives from his 

tate, 

An indefatigable worker, he rendered a patriotic service to his 
country in various capacities and held the office of chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs for a greater length of time than 
any of his predecessors. 

Conscious of the Nation's loss in the death of Mr. PoRrTER, the 
members of this committee individually mourn his passing as 
the passing of a friend and patriotic coworker whose memory 
they hold in affectionate esteem. As a further mark of respect 
it is directed that this resolution be spread upon the minutes of 
the committee and that a copy be transmitted to his family. 


Attest: 
FRANK S. CISNA, 
Clerk, Committee on Foreign Afairs. 


THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Wickersham report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
those opposing prohibition can draw from the Wickersham 
report ample recital of facts constituting a conclusive in- 
dictment of conditions requiring change, fully supporting 
the charges heretofore made by the “wet bloc” in Con- 
gress. The commission displays frankness in discussing the 
open drinking everywhere and by all classes of persons in 
disregard of the national prohibition act; its admission as 
to big stills; its recommendations that cider and fruit juices 
should have a fixed alcoholic content, although such action 
would meet with opposition from the farmers who now revel 
in their legal exemption and whose support is now the 
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mainstay of “dry” supremacy, and which action would 
likewise greatly concern the Californians who would now 
vote dry to retain the prosperity of their grape industry. 
The commission quite candidly holds that wine and beer 
making is at the price of nullification, thus giving little 
encouragement to those who would modify the Volstead Act 
in that particular. It judiciously would make amends to 
the medical profession in relaxation of medicinal-liquor re- 
quirements, a belated recognition of the outrage of rights 
superseded by the edict of Congress. While divided on the 
question of punishing the buyer, the majority of the com- 
mission wisely holds that such action would increase the 
difficulties of enforcement. 

The report includes comment on a “régime of corrup- 
tion,” in alliance of criminal classes and enforcing officials, 
saying, Indeed, such eras are likely to follow wars.“ In 
general, the report is indeterminate except in recommenda- 
tions for a larger enforcing array of officials, to bring more 
culprits into the Federal courts with dockets already over- 
loaded, who, upon conviction, are to be sent to prisons 
already overcrowded. 

The outstanding part of the report to me is embodied in 
finding No. 11, in the summary, as published in the press, 
recommending a substitute for the eighteenth amendment, 
which reads in part: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate 
or to prohibit the manufacture, and so forth * * * of 
intoxicating liquors * for beverage purposes.” 

This represents a surprising victory for the wets. It is 
a substitute that would lose to the drys their argument that 
opposition to the Constitution is treason. It concedes the 
wet charge that a prohibition declaratory statute has no 
place in the Constitution. To prohibit in the Constitution 
is one thing; to lodge in Congress the power to regulate to 
the point of prohibition is quite another. The people are 
very free to criticize Congress; they are more chary to 
oppose the Constitution, which, to many, appears as an 
accomplished finality. 

The mere fact that the commission virtually as a whole 
looked ahead and recommended this new eighteenth amend- 
ment after further trial of the present eighteenth amend- 
ment was had, is an admission that the members looked for 
no betterment of observance under the present eighteenth. 

The new eighteenth amendment may give promise of 
elasticity by legislation more responsive to public sentiment, 
replacing a rigidity which now exists, but it has decided 
drawbacks to one who would abolish national prohibition ex- 
cept as exercised in interstate commerce. The new eight- 
eenth amendment would make the subject a continuous 
national issue at every congressional election, particularly in 
urban centers. The old eighteenth amendment at least 
made an attempt to recognize the concurrent“ jurisdiction 
in the States; the new eighteenth amendment would drop 
section 2 from the present provision altogether. Just how 
much part this section played in both submission and rati- 
fication of the existing eighteenth amendment is, of course, 
conjectural, but that it did have an important rôle can 
hardly be doubted. The “dry” South, with its traditional 
love for State rights, would likely resent the dropping of 
section 2 by rejecting the proposed substitute. In fact, I 
doubt if the new eighteenth amendment could be ratified. 

Throughout the Wickersham commission’s report there is 
a constant reference to the “ essential cooperation” of the 
States, and the “support of public opinion in the several 
States,” which is deemed imperative for enforcement legis- 
lation emanating from Washington, for which, perhaps, not 
a single Congressman from a particular State might have 
voted. To lodge power in Congress only, therefore, is to 
invite further force to the view now growingly held that it 
is a Federal law only, and to leave enforcement to Federal 
action only. This bedrock opposition to the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead law exists. It is futile to 
expect that a change to the new eighteenth amendment 
would promote any improvement whatever. 

In this connection I call attention to the conclusion of the 
report, reciting the requirements to be met in the event of 
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the revision of the eighteenth amendment, as recommended. 
Six paragraphs set out the objectives. All are worth read- 
ing, though they may lead to the conclusion that it is quite 
impossible to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

For instance, it is stated in the first paragraph that revi- 
sion of the eighteenth amendment “should admit of differ- 
ent modes or types of prohibition, or control, in different 
localities in case Congress approves. It should aim at keep- 
ing control in the Nation and committing details and initia- 
tive to the States.“ I can picture a Representative rising in 
his seat to submit for the approval of Congress a particular 
type of prohibition for his constituency, or lack of prohibi- 
tion, which I presume is likewise meant. How would he fare 
ina “dry” Congress? And with repeated failure, how much 
initiative would emanate from the States? Why not look 
facts squarely in the face? If States must provide the initi- 
ative, if their support is so all essential, what possible reason 
can there be against giving them full control of the subject 
within their own borders? The required approval of Con- 
gress is an invitation to have State action dominated by 
other States not in sympathy with the initiating State—a 
loss of State sovereignty otherwise paramount, except as 
inhibited by the Federal and its own Constitution. 

Paragraph 5 of these objectives to be met reads: The 
revision of the eighteenth amendment “should allow ad- 
justment to local opinion, so as to do away with the strain 
on courts and prosecuting machinery involved in the attempt 
to force an extreme measure of universal abstinence in 
communities where public opinion is strongly opposed 
thereto, while subjecting the means of adjustment to na- 
tional approval, and so insuring against the return of the 
saloon anywhere.” This, I take it, would permit a laxity of 
enforcement until the community had caught up with the 
national sentiment. I am afraid that last would never 
happen. 

I have commented enough to indicate that my views have 
not only remained unchanged, but that they have been 
strengthened by the commission’s report that the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment is the first step for a rational 
settlement of the liquor question, by local option within each 
State. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL— 
. CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 14246) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


è CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 14246) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
5, 64, 65, 66, and 68. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 29, 42, 43, 60, 61, 62, 
63, and 69, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 28, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“For establishing and equipping a Coast Guard station 
at or near Port Orford on the coast of Oregon as authorized 
in the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 
1891 (26 Stat., p. 958), to be immediately available, $83,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
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17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
5 


37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, and 67. 

Wm. R. Woop, 

M. H. THATCHER, 

Guy U. Harpy, 

Gero. A. WELSH, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 


CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14246) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

On No. 5: Strikes out the authority, inserted by the Sen- 
ate, excepting electrically powered typewriting machines 
from the price limitations imposed by the bill for the pur- 
chase of standard typewriting machines. 

On No. 28: Appropriates $83,500 for the establishment of 
a Coast Guard station at or near Fort Orford, Oreg., instead 
of $143,500, as proposed by the Senate, to include stations 
at or near Grand Island, Mich., and on the coast of Green 
Bay, Wis. 

On No. 29: Makes the appropriation for construction of 
the Coast Guard Academy immediately available,” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 42 and 43: Restores to the bill, as proposed by the 
Senate, the assay offices at Carson City, Nev.; Boise, Idaho; 
Helena, Mont.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

On No. 60: Appropriates $53,000,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $53,500,000, as proposed by the House, for 
compensation of postmasters. 

On No. 61: Appropriates $8,800,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $8,700,000, as proposed by the House, for 
allowances to third-class post offices to cover the cost of 
clerical services. 

On No. 62: Appropriates $1,500,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $1,600,000, as proposed by the House, for 
village delivery service. 

On No. 63: Appropriates $1,400,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $1,450,000, as proposed by the House, for 
car fare and bicycle allowances. © 

On Nos. 64 and 65: Strikes out the increase of $345,000, 
proposed by the Senate, in the allotment for carrying foreign 
mail by aircraft under contract. 

On No. 66: Strikes out the increase of $750,000, proposed 
by the Senate, in the appropriation for transportation of 
domestic mail by aircraft under contract. 

On No. 68: Strikes out the limitation, inserted by the 
Senate, prohibiting the payment of rentals for quarters for 
the housing of Government-owned vehicles in the Postal 
Service unless the leases therefor have been entered into in 
accordance with the conditions specified in the amendment. 

On No. 69: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, section 
4 of the House bill, which prohibited the use of appropria- 
tions in the bill for making administrative increases in 
salary by taking advantage of savings in appropriations 
accruing from lapses, etc. 

DISAGREEMENTS 


The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the Senate amendments or parts of Senate amendments 
dealing with increases in salaries totaling $1,173,900 under 
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the Treasury Department and $16,480 under the Post Office 
Department, an aggregate of $1,190,380. These salary in- 
creases involve 53 different amendments, 46 of which are 
exclusively salary increase amounts and 7 of which are 
involved with other purposes of difference between the two 
Houses. 

The 46 amendments in disagreement dealing exclusively 
with salary increases are as follows: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 31, 
32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 
58, 59, and 67. 

The seven amendments involving salary increases, along 
with other purposes of difference, are as follows: Nos. 30, 34, 
35, 44, 52, 56, and 57. As to the purposes in these amend- 
ments other than salary increases the committee of confer- 
ence have agreed upon the following action to be submitted 
after a determination of the salary portion of the amend- 
ments: 

On No. 30: The total amount for the Coast Guard. 

On No. 34: To increase the House appropriation for “ pay 
of acting assistant surgeons,” Public Health Service, by 
$2,200, as proposed by the Senate, to cover quarantine in- 
spection of trains coming in from Mexico. 

On No. 35: To increase the House appropriation for “ pay 
of all other employees,” Public Health Service, by $3,600, as 
proposed by the Senate, to cover quarantine inspection of 
trains coming in from Mexico. 

On No. 44: To increase the House appropriation for 
mints and assay offices by $25,820, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, to comport with action submitted under amendments 
42 and 43 in restoring four assay offices to the bill. 

On No. 52: To increase the appropriation for salaries, 
office of the First Assistant Postmaster General, by $5,240, 
as proposed by the Senate, to provide for additional em- 
ployees. 

On No. 56: To increase the appropriation for salaries, 
office of the Solicitor for the Post Office Department, by 
$12,320, as proposed by the Senate, to provide for additional 
employees. 

On No. 57: To increase the appropriation for salaries, 
office of the chief inspector, Post Office Department, by 
$12,300, as proposed by the Senate, to provide for additional 
employees. 

The managers on the part of the House have agreed to 
recommend that the House recede and concur in Senate 
amendments Nos. 21 and 24, respectively, involving legis- 
lation, and relating to the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol and 
the Bureau of Narcotics, Treasury Department. No. 21 
relates to the collection and dissemination of information 
by the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol and the concentration 
of distilled spirits in bonded warehouses and No. 24 relates 
to the collection and dissemination of information by the 
Bureau of Narcotics, 

WILL R. Woop, 

M. H. THATCHER, 

Guy U. Harpy, 

Geo. A. WELSH, 

JOSEPH W. Byrns, 

WILLIAM W. ARNOLD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following Senate amendments, dealing exclusively with 
the salary increases, be considered en bloc: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 
27, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, and 67. 

Those all have reference to the salary increases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendments referred to by himself 
be considered en bloc. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The amendments are as follows: 


Page 4, line 3, strike out “ $558,184” and insert “ $560,344.” 
Page 5, line 15, strike out “ $193,080" and insert “$193,860.” 
Page 6, line 10, strike out “ $126,360" and insert “ $127,200.” 
Page 6, line 18, strike out “ $137,360” and insert $138,200.” 
Page 8, line 16, strike out 892,660 and insert “ $93,080.” 
Page 8, line 24, strike out “ $167,740” and insert $168,280.” 
Page 11, line 9, strike out $67,905 ” and insert $68,325.” 
Page 11, line 25, strike out $23,983,600 ” and insert $24,602,260.” 
Page 12, line 6, strike out “ $476,870" and insert $482,270.” 
Page 12, line 17, strike out “ $149,000" and insert $150,500." 
Page 12, line 18, strike out “ $159,000" and insert “ $160,500.” 
Page 14, line 11, strike out 61.227.800 and insert $1,236,980.” 
Page 14, line 13, strike out “ $332,746” and insert “ $333,286.” 
Page 14, lines 17 and 18, strike out $257,320; in all, $262,320” 
and insert “ $258,580; in all, $263,580.” 
Page 14, line 21, strike out “ $53,363" and insert $53,483.” 
Page 16, line 3, strike out “ $33,962,560 ” and insert $34,116,700.” 
Page 16, line 4, strike out “ $8,922,300" aud insert “ $9,000,000.” 
, line 13, strike out 84.814.420 and insert $4,867,940.” 
Page 18, line 13, strike out $370,580" and insert $374,600.” 
„Une 15, strike out “ $1,708,528 and insert “ $1,719,688.” 
. line 16, strike out “ $211,620” and insert “ $214,500.” 
. line 5, strike out “$374,660” and insert “ $381,140.” 
. line 13, strike out “$12,000” and insert “$12,300.” 
, line 8, strike out “$105,220” and insert $105,760.” 
Une 9, strike out “ $6,700,000" and insert “ $6,705,100.” 
, line 17, strike out “ $564,140" and insert $569,900.” 
, line 11, strike out “ $340,135,” and insert $340,795.” 
, line 18, strike out “ $6,563,812” and insert $6,661,732.” 
, line 21, strike out “ $414,700" and insert “ $419,680." 
, line 25, strike out “$68,040” and insert $68,520.” 
, line 15, strike out “ $46,620” and insert 846.800.“ 
Une 17, strike out 641.355 and insert $41,535.” 
, line 8, strike out “ $39,060 ” and insert $39,360.” 
, line 10, strike out “ $1,727,900" and insert “ $1,746,440." 
, line 6, strike out “ $1,938,300” and insert “ $1,956,840.” 
, line 7, strike out “ $1,259,600 ” and insert $1,275,980.” 
Une 10, strike out “ $8,460,000 ” and insert “ $8,599,200.” 
, line 19, strike out “ $427,800” and insert 6429, 720.“ 
48, line 13, strike out “ $220,790; in all, $235,790" and in- 
sert $221,450; in all, $236,450." 
Page 49, line 2, strike out “ $279,445 ” and insert “ $281,245.” 
Page 49, line 8, strike out “ $535,000” and insert $544,240." 
Page 49, line 10, strike out “ $444,820” and insert $446,980." 
Page 49, line 12, strike out $775,890 ” and insert $778,890.” 
Page 49, line 14, strike out “ $369,150" and insert $370,770.” 
Page 49, line 18, strike out “$38,630” and insert “ $38,810.” 
Page 49, line 19, strike out 647.370 and insert 847,670.“ 
Page 63, line 8, strike cut “ $710,000” and insert “$711,800.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would a motion to concur have pref- 
erence over the motion to insist? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recede and concur would 
have precedence. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendments mentioned by 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Gentlemen of the House, you are all 
familiar with the amendments now before the House. 

Briefly, a test vote was taken on this proposition by the 
House in a record vote. The House struck from the De- 
partment of the Interior bill the so-called Wood amend- 
ment, which specifically prohibited automatic increases pro- 
vided for in the classification act. The amounts necessary 
to carry out the intent of the act were not contained in 
the House bill. I understood, and I believe, that a great 
many of the Members who voted to strike out the Wood 
amendment were under the impression that the amounts 
would be inserted in the bill before it came back to the 
House. We at that time had no way of doing it, because” 
the Wood amendment was the last section of the bill. 

The Senate reinstated the amounts necessary to carry out 
the intent of the Welch and Brookhart Acts. It not only 
reinstated the amounts necessary, but if I may be permitted 
to say so, spoke in no uncertain terms as to its attitude 
on this matter. By concurring in the Senate amendments 
all that we do is to carry out the wishes of a majority of 
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the House as expressed in the record vote which struck out 
the so-called Wood amendment and carry out the commit- 
ment of Congress to the Federal employees. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Is precisely the same question.that is before 
the House now and precisely the same amounts involved, as 
were involved in the vote previously taken by the House? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There were no amounts involved. 

Mr. HALE. There was an amount of increase involved? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. And is the same amount involved in this 
question now? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is carrying out the provisions of 
the classification acts. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I was interested in and helped the gentle- 
man on the other fight, but I do not understand the situ- 
ation exactly as the gentleman does now. As I understand 
the situation, there is much more involved in the propo- 
sition before the House at the present time than there was 
in what was known as the original Wood amendment. The 
original Wood amendment only prohibited using the lapses 
for increasing or adjusting compensation within grades. 
This makes a definite appropriation to increase the salaries 
all along, throughout the entire grades. This carries an 
appropriation of over a million dollars, while the Wood 
amendment proper did not ask for any increased appro- 
priation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course not. 

Mr. SNELL. Then, it is not the same thing. The gentle- 
man gave me the impression that it was the same thing that 
the House expressed itself on before. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I say so still, because under the classi- 
fication act these automatic increases can not be made 
unless Congress appropriates the money. There is that 
specific provision in the act. Therefore, it is necessary to 
reinstate the amounts originally contained in the depart- 
mental estimates, approved by the Budget Bureau, but 
which the committee eliminated. 

The Wood amendment was an express prohibitory pro- 
vision, and the amounts eliminated by the committee natu- 
rally carried out the intent and purpose of the Wood 
amendment. These amounts, with the Wood amendment, 
would be inconsistent, and the bill without the Wood 
amendment is inconsistent, unless the amounts now under 
discussion are reinstated. And why? While it purports to 
give relief to employees by carrying out the intent of the 
Welch and Brookhart Acts, it does not provide the money 
to carry out the increases. Let us be fair about it. There 
can not be any question as to that. 

Mr. SNELL. I want to be fair, and I want to be abso- 
lutely sure, but that is not the way I understand it. I want 
some member of the committee to tell us definitely and 
positively what the situation is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I repeat, if the Wood amendment had 
remained in the bill there would have been no justification 
for the increases upon which we are voting now because 
they could not be used, but with the amendment stricken 
out these amounts are necessary to carry out the mandate 
of the law. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Is it not true that the bill as passed 
by the Senate simply carries out the recommendation of 

the President and the Budget? 

- Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think that is disputed at all, 
and I hope there will be no misapprehension as to what 
this does. The Senate simply reinstated the Department of 
Budget figures and is in keeping with the views of the House 
as expressed in the vote on the Wood amendment. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Do I understand that the amount of money 
added by the Senate is the amount that is necessary in order 
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to pay the salaries which are provided for by existing sub- 
stantive law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. These amounts were stricken 
from the estimates, from the Budget recommendations, and 
from the President’s recommendations, in keeping with the 
intent of the Wood amendment, but the Wood amendment 
having been stricken from the bill, these amounts must 
necessarily be reinstated. In other words, if we meant what 
we said when we struck out the Wood amendment, we must 
now go along with the Senate amendments. 

Mr. SWING. If we meant what we said when we passed 
the Welch Act, then these amounts must be appropriated? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Gentlemen, there was consider- 
able talk when the proposition was last before us as to the 
high salaries of Government employees. The purpose of the 
classification acts was to provide small automatic increases, 
always depending upon the efficiency rating of the employee. 
In many cases the only hope of increase or promotion in the 
lower grades is small increases of $60 a year from time to 
time. Under these same acts an employee can be lowered in 
his grade or in the steps within the grade if he does not keep 
up to a required efficiency standard. I want to insert a 
letter from the Classification Board which gives the number 
of employees in the Federal Service now drawing less than 
$1,620 a year and the number drawing less than $1,800 a 
year. Forty per cent of the total number of Federal em- 
ployees are drawing less than $1,620 a year, and 51.9 per 
cent are drawing less than $1,800 a year. I will read these 
letters from the Classification Board: 

PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD, 
Washington, December 10, 1930. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. LaGuarpia: The number of Federal employees 
whose salaries are $1,800 or less and whose compensation is fixed 
in accordance with the classification act is 79,525 out of a total of 
146,036. This number is divided between the departmental service 
in Washington and the field services outside of Washington as 
follows: 
Departmental service: 

Total number of 

Number receiving $1,800 a year or less 

Se econ 
Field service: 


Total number of employees in the continental United 
fort Da wey ae he a LAS AA Se NE LADIES, 98, 659 
Number receiving $1,800 a year or less — 1 


e es ol a 
Very truly yours, 


51.9 


Wa. H. MCREYNOLDS, Director. 


PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD, 
Washington, December 11, 1930. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. LaGuagpia: The approximate number of Federal em- 
ployees whose salaries are $1,620 or less and whose compensation 
is fixed in accordance with the classification act is 57,845 out of a 
total of 146,036. This number is divided between the departmental 
service in Washington and the field service outside of Washington, 
as follows: 


Departmental service: 


Total number of employees . 47,377 
Number of employees receiving $1,620 or less 18, 251 
Percentage! OF total nn y . 
Field service: 

Total number of employees in the continental United 

Pita ted See 98, 659 
Number receiving $1,620 a year or less 39, 594 
ey Bye ge Se eS Se ae E EA, 40.1 


The number of Federal employees whose salaries are $1,200 or 
less is 15,640 out of a total of 146,036. This number is divided 
between the departmental service in Washington and the field 
service outside of Washington, as follows: 


Departmental service: 


Total number of employees 47. 377 
Number receiving $1,200 a year or less 8, 247 
Percentage: of: total os oo cece 6.9 
Field service: 

Total number of employees in the continental United 

Sane Bee 8 - 98, 659 
Number receiving $1,200 a year or less. - 12,393 
Bercentage of: totale — — 12.6 


Very truly yours, 
Wa. H. MCREYNOLDS, Director, 
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Under permission granted me I will here insert a table) pay the salaries which we voted in 1923, when we passed the 


showing the grades, service, and number of employees in 


classification act [applause], which up to date have not yet 


each of the grades. I want to point out that in 1930 as well| been paid. Now, what the economic situation in the country 
as in 1931 the average in each grade actually being paid to] generally is has nothing to do with the proposition, but the. 
employees is lower than the standard average fixed by the | fact is that we are gyping the Government employees out of 


law for each grade. In other words, the average Govern- 
ment employee is at this time getting below the average 
standard of the grade he is in. The table will speak for 
itself. 


Average salaries of Federal employees in the District of Columbia, 
taken from Budget estimates 


1930 1931 
Standard 
5 
oi over— 
Number | amounts 
paid 
fessional and scientific: 

N . FFF 33 $10, 212 | $9,000 
Grade 8. 65 8,515 | 8,500 
Grade 7_.. 7. 152.7 6,844 | 7,000 
Grade 6... 5, 839 503. 4 5,832 6,000 
Grade 5... 4,788 1,400.6 4. 786 4,900 
GG Sa eens 3, 872 476.7 3, 83 4, 100 
Grade 3... 3,361 | 1,557 3,358 | 3,450 
e Foose a 2,754 | 1,1329 2,747 | 2,850 
her. 2 898. 4 2,087 | 2,250 

3 o 
2, 159. 9 2,779 | 2,850 
2. 155 2,490 | 2,550 
2, 472.1 2,190 | 2,250 
1. 474.7 1,893 1. 950 
1. 471.1 1. 600 1,770 
1. 324.1 1,523 | 1,590 
T 782 1,314 | 1,410 
a 130.9 1,099 | 1,170 
. LA E a EEE EE 
42.9 11, 422 65 11,311 | 9,000 
64 8, 797 44 8,761 | 8,500 
49 6, 918 56 6,884 | 7,000 
227.4 5, 886 246 5,858 6, 000 
435.1 4,784 451.1 4,789 | 4,900 
98. 6 3,917 132.5 3,914 | 4,100 
203. 2 3, 696 275.5 3,693 3.750 
737.1 3. 304 761.4 3,389 | 3,450 
413 3, 096 435.6 3.009 3,150 
1. 400. 5 2,795 | 1,406.5 2,800 | 2,850 
1, 423. 1 2,483 | 1,446.6 2,491 | 2,550 
2,635.1 2,198 | 2,702.9 2.201 2250 
4, 168. 3 1,918 | 4,255.1 1,923 | 1,950 
7,150 1,735 | 7,373.1 1,738 | 1,770 
6,971. 5 1,555 | 6,946.1 1,561 | 1,590 
2,352.3 1,382 | 2,341.2 1,382 | 1,410 
yae | ESE Sa S H, 28, 481. 1 W 
= SS | 
17 2. 838 18 2,830 | 2,850 
38 2, 489 38 2,497 | 2,550 
65 2, 244 66 2,244 | 2,250 
245.7 1,980 262.1 1,987 | 2,016. 67 
590 1, 787 616.8 1,801 | 1,830 
329 1, 596 352 1,611 | 1,650 
696 1,413 708. 2 1,436 | 1,470 
2.984. 7 1. 310 3,024.7 1. 318 1,350 
2, 600. 9 1,084 | 2,907.7 1,095 | 1, 230 
136 465 136 465 
208. 655 208. 660 


Clerical-mechanical: 
Grade 


G ( EN 
Grand Total , 568.8 
14744 cents per hour. 90 cents per hour. +7234 cents per hour. 
16234 cents per hour, #5244 cents per hour, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, it is misleading and unfair 
to speak of the salaries covered by the Senate amendments 
as increases in salaries. What is proposed to be done is to 
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what we voted them. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
when the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill was 
before the House the so-called Wood amendment, which; 
would have prevented any sort of increase in salary was 
adopted. Had that prevailed throughout all the other! 
appropriation bills it would have prevented all increases in 
salaries out of lapses or the use of any money whatsoever! 
for the so-called step-ups in all of the departments. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I think this is important enough 
to have a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TREADWAY). 
gentleman make a point of order? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I make the point of order that: 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and ninety-two Members: 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Does the 


[Roll No. 18] 
Auf der Heide Doyle Kendall, Pa. Rich 
Bacon Drewry Kennedy Rowbottom. 
Bankhead Ellis Knutson Sabath 
Beck Esterly Korell Sanders, N. T. 
Black Evans, Calif Kunz er 
Boylan Fenn Lambertson Short 
Brigham Fish Lea, Calif. Sirovich 
Britten Fitzpatrick Lindsay Somers, N. Y. 
Browne Gambrill Ludlow Sparks 
Brunner Garrett Mansfield Stevenson 
Buckbee Golder Michaelson Sullivan, N. T. 
Carley Granfield Montague Sullivan, Pa. 
Celler offman Nelson, Wis Taylor, Colo. 
Chase udspeth Newhall Thompson 
Chiperfield Hull, William E. Niedringhaus Turpin 
Clark, N.C. Igoe orton Underwood 
Connolly Jenkins O'Connor, N. Y. Wainwright 
Cooper, Wis Johnson, Ill. Oliver, N. Y. Wason 
Co! Johnson, Ind. Owen Williams, Tex, 
Craddock Johnson, Nebr. Palmisano Wilson 
Cullen Johnson, 8. Dak. Prall Wolfenden 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. Pratt, Harcourt J. Zihlman 
Dickstein Kahn Pratt. Ruth 
Douglass, Mass. Kearns Pritchard 
Doutrich Kemp Reid, III. f] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and thirty- 
four Members have answered to their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Titson, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, the only’ 
purpose I have in speaking further upon this question is to 
relieve the minds of the membership of some errors that I 
know have lodgment. 

The question of salaries which is to be settled through; 
the adjustment of the differences between the two Houses on 
the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill is vital te 
all appropriation bills, because whatever is determined upon 
this bill must be the settled policy of Congress at this session 
with reference to all bills. 

The immediate issue involves additions to appropriations 
inserted by the Senate in this bill totaling $1,190,000 to 
cover increases in salaries during the next fiscal year in 
the so-called underaverage grades of the classification act. 
This additional amount is a part of the Budget increase of 
$4,250,000 at this session for all appropriation bills, which 
sum is the first year’s increment of a 3-year program to cost 
annually, when all increments have been given, $14,500,000 
more for salaries than the present figures. 

The Committee on Appropriations in reporting the appro- 
priation bills to the House at this session took two posi- 
tions with reference to salary increases: (1) They inserted 
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in several of the appropriation bills a limitation (known as 
the Wood amendment) prohibiting any increases in com- 
pensation whatsoever during the next fiscal year under the 
classification act; (2) they eliminated all additional funds 
requested in connection with the various bills involving this 
further sum of $4,250,000 as the first increment of the 
$14,500,000 program. 

The House by a record vote on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill struck out the committee’s limitation 
with reference to prohibiting administrative promotions in 
the normal way by use of regular funds accruing from the 
lapses, and so forth. The committee, therefore, is bound 
by the action of the House in that matter and has not 
included that limitation in the other appropriation bills, 
and the House conferees have agreed to Senate action in 
striking it from this bill. 

There remains for final determination the question of 
adding any further money for use by the Government de- 
partments to augment the number of increases in salary 
which can now be made administratively by use of the 
regular appropriations unsupplemented by this proposed 
3-year scheme. 

Much has been said about the fact that the President and 
the Budget Bureau have recommended these step-ups. This 
recommendation was made at a time when conditions in 
this country were vastly different from what they are now; 
at a time when not so many people were unemployed; at a 
time when the State of North Carolina, the State of Okla- 
homa, and other States in the Union would not have re- 
quired their officers to reduce their salaries 10 per cent in 
order that they might take care in some little degree of 
the unemployed within their borders. 

Now, what a beautiful spectacle it is for the Congress of 
the United States, supposed to be cognizant of all this 
suffering, of all this woe throughout the United States, when, 
if we are to believe the evidence that comes here, there are 
millions that have no place to sleep and no bite to eat, to 
find ourselves increasing the salaries of those who are al- 
ready well paid. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLRACcH] said we 
would only be carrying out the suggestion made by the 
President and the Budget. There never has been a law that 
mandated this appropriation. The law upon which this is 
based contains this provision: 

In no case shall the compensation of any employee be increased 
unless Congress has appropriated the money to make such increase. 

It is entirely within the discretion of this Congress, and 
this Budget recommendation was made in the same per- 
functory way that they would recommend many other dis- 
cretionary appropriations, 

There are some other things I want to call to your atten- 
tion. 

These employees have been dealt with generously by the 
Government. Their salaries have moved forward at a sub- 
stantial rate. The classification act of 1923, for the first 
time in the history of the Government, divided the employees 
into classes of service subdivided into appropriate grades 
and salary ratings and made possible a flexible system of 
administrative action with reference to the performance of 
duties and compensation therefor. The act of May 28, 1928, 
known as the Welch Act, revised upward the salary schedules 
of the 1923 act. The Welch Act was effective with the fiscal 
year 1929, starting on July 1, 1928, and increased the pay of 
practically every employee subject to it. The net added cost 
under that act was approximately $20,000,000 annually. The 
Welch Act, however, by its interpretation, resulted in some 
inequalities, particularly among the lower-paid employees, 
and in order to correct these the act of July 3, 1930, known 
as the Brookhart Act, was passed, which amended the salary 
schedules of the Welch Act in certain particulars. The 
Brookhart Act went into effect on July 1, 1930, and is in 
operation for the first time during this current fiscal year. 
Its additional cost to the Government is $3,900,000 annually, 
and it increased the pay of approximately 56,000 employees. 

By amendment of the classification act of 1923 through 
the Welch Act, effective commencing in the fiscal year 1929, 
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and the Brookhart Act, effective in the fiscal year 1931, 
Congress, by special legislation, has provided increases in 
Salaries of $24,000,000 apart from the normal increases 
through administrative action. 

In order to be advised of the normal operations in so far 
as increases in pay are concerned, I have inquired as to the 
increases in salaries of employees that took place during the 
fiscal year 1930. That fiscal year is in between the first 
effective fiscal year of the Welch Act (1929) and the first 
effective year of the Brookhart Act (1931). If any criticism 
at all should be made of selecting the fiscal year 1930 it 
should be that it was a year in which the number of in- 
creases was below normal instead of above due to the fact 
that it followed the first effective year of the Welch Act, 
which increased the pay of nearly everybody, and quite 
naturally the number of administrative increases would not 
be so large in a year following a year of general increase as 
it would be in a more normal period. 

The total number of positions subject to the provisions of 
the classification act is approximately 150,000, of which 
about 50,000 are in Washington and 100,000 in the field. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, which is the last 
completed fiscal year, it was possible, without the addition 
of any appreciable special sum to the appropriations for 
that year, to increase the compensation of 42,000 persons, 
and in addition to this there were reallocations of positions, 
either in the District or in the field, affecting 5,000 more. 
Not all of this 5,000 group involved increases in compensa- 
tion, but a large proportion of them did. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that the total number of persons subject to the 
classification act receiving increases in compensation during 
the fiscal year 1930 was 45,000. This figure represents all 
increases in salaries under the act whether made without a 
change of duties or as a result of a change in duties. No 
matter what the circumstances, the fact remains that the 
increases were made. The increase to so large a number of 
persons does not necessarily mean larger appropriations in 
all instances. When an individual at the top of the grade 
goes out of the service the new employee must come in at 
the bottom at a lower salary. The difference in the higher 
pay of the old employee and the lower pay of the new em- 
ployee is thus available for increasing the pay of other 
employees without increasing the total cost. 

The increase in compensation of 45,000 employees during 
the fiscal year without any special appropriations for that 
purpose is eloquent evidence of the flexibility of the law 
under which the compensation is paid, and is complete proof 
of the fact that there is available within the normal appro- 
priations granted each year leeway to care for proper ad- 
ministrative increases. While there are 150,000 positicns 
subject to the classification act, that does not mean that 
only 150,000 persons will be subject to the act during any 
year, because there are constant changes in personnel so 
that the increases in compensation of 45,000 persons is com- 
parable to 150,000 plus the turnover, which is approximately 
10,000 per year in this group. Therefore the increase in pay 
of 45,000 is comparable to a total group of about 160,000 
and indicates that increases went to about 28 per cent of 
the whole. 

There is no doubt about some inequalities existing, and in 
some cases persons are increased who do not deserve it, and 
some are not increased who justly merit it. There may be 
injustices resulting from appropriations. But in spite of 
any inequalities or injustices, there is no disputing the fact 
that 45,000, or 28 per cent, got increases in pay in the fiscal 
year 1930 by administrative action from lapses and so forth. 

As to the leeway in normal funds for all departments 
available for such increases, I stated to the House before 
the holidays that I estimated such sums would aggregate 
under all appropriations available to pay compensation under 
the classification act somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3,500,000, and I still believe that estimate is sound. 

Now, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] said 
that if the motion of the gentleman from New York were 
agreed to it would not increase the salary of anybody. It 
will increase the salary of a very great many, for that is 
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the purpose of adding the money. If it were not for that, 
you would not find this army of Federal employees here be- 
seeching you. And by the way, in passing, let me call your 
attention to this fact: There is no outside organization here 
to represent the masses of the people that you and I are 
supposed to represent. 

When you take into consideration the millions that are 
out of employment, shall we then increase salaries of Fed- 
eral employees whose salaries have been doubled—many of 
them—since I have been a Member of this House. Why, 
there are millions of men and women right now who would 
like to take one-half of these salaries that are being paid 
these Federal employees who work fewer days in the year 
than most people in outside employment. 

Think of it for a moment. Think of the duty you owe to 
your people. Think of the duty you owe the taxpayers 
whose burdens are growing heavier and heavier with each 
passing year, and think of this further spectacle. We have 
already appropriated millions for the relief of the suffering 
in this country, and we are being asked to appropriate mil- 
lions more for such relief, and then say that we should 
increase the salaries of these men and women, living in 
comfort in the city of Washington and throughout the 
United States, when there are millions on the outside that 
have not the necessities of life. I appeal to you gentlemen 
who come from the drought-stricken regions of this country, 
and I appeal to you gentlemen who come from the great 
commercial centers where there is this unemployment. How 
are you going to explain to them your vote, if you increase 
the salaries of these people who are already well paid and 
have steady positions in these trying days? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are we little jumping jacks going to 
do when the big Washington Post, the Herald, the Star, the 
Times, and the News are all telling us what we have got 
to do? 

Mr. WOOD. We ought to remember that there are peo- 
ple back home. I realize the influences that have been 
brought to bear—I realize that every paper in this city is 
opposed to the position I occupy. It is for commercial rea- 
sons, and commercial reasons alone. The more money that 
is paid to the thousands of Federal employees in the city of 
Washington, the more money will be spent in mercantile 
establishments in this town. It means more money to be 
paid out for advertising in the columns of the various 
newspapers. 

O gentlemen, think for a moment. We should be just 
to the people who pay the taxes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would like to ask the gentleman, in 
the event we vote down the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] and sustain the position 
of the chairman of the committee, is it not a fact that every 
department in Washington will have the right to make its 
ordinary promotions for efficiency out of any money they 
may save from appropriations? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. I have endeavored to estimate 
those sums and I believe, as I have said, it will run to about 
$3,500,000 for the whole Government. The Treasury De- 
partment alone has $811,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman will recollect that when the 
so-called Wood amendment originally came up, I called the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that while I did not ap- 
prove of any plan at that time for a general increase in 
salaries, I stated that I could not support his amendment 
because it would preclude salary increases within the grades. 
I called attention to the fact that by its terms, money saved 
through deaths and resignations could not be used for in- 
creases of salaries although the money was appropriated for 
Salary payments. The gentleman at that time thought such 
moneys could be used for salary increases under his amend- 
ment but subsequently admitted that I was correct about it. 
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Will the gentleman, for the Recor, explain to the House, 
whether votes to sustain his position will now count as votes 
to permit the use of money saved through death and retire- 
ment to be used for promotions within the grades? 

Mr. WOOD. It will leave it absolutely within the dis- 
cretion of the departments and I want to appeal to the 
administrative chiefs, instead of increasing the salaries of 
those at the top to take care of those at the bottom. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. Suppose a man dies who holds a position at 
the top of the grade and is receiving, for example, $2,800. 
The rest of the men in the grade are moved up and a new 
man tomes in from the grade below. Thus $500 is saved. 
In such case the department would like to divide the $500 
in the way of increases between three or four men in the 
grade. Such a step by a department would amount to an 
increase in salaries from money already appropriated. How 
has the gentleman changed the wording of his amendment 
so that the department could use the money thus saved? 

Mr. WOOD. I want to say that I shall probably, before 
we are through with this session of Congress, offer an 
amendment to one of the appropriation. bills that will re- 
quire all of the departments to report to Congress annually 
the number of persons who receive increases so we will be 
informed of these promotions. 

This is the way they do it: Somebody dies at the top of 
a grade, and there is a difference between that salary and 
the new man who comes in at the bottom. That is what 
makes up the lapses. They use that money according to 
their judgment and discretion. 

Mr. BEEDY. How, under the wording of the gentleman's 
amendment, would they have the right to take that $500? 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, that amendment is out entirely. They 
will be just as free to act next year as they were before the 
Wood amendment was put in. 

Mr. BEEDY. So that if we vote for the gentleman’s posi- 
tion the departments would have the right to use the money 
already appropriated for increases within grades. 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. They would be free to use their 
regular funds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Did I not understand the gentleman to 
say that there could be no step-ups unless there was appro- 
priation for that purpose by Congress? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That certainly is in conflict with the 
gentleman’s statement in reply to the query of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BEEDY]. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understood the gentleman to say 
that there could be no step-ups unless there was an appro- 
priation by Congress. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is what the gentleman said. 

Mr. WOOD. If I did, I misstated the fact. They can 
make step-ups from funds under the regular appropriations 
and in the fiscal year 1930 about 45,000 employees in the 
Government got increases in pay in one way or another by 
reason of these lapses and promotions from one grade to 
another. All told, there are about 150,000, 100,000 outside 
and 50,000 inside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when the war started in 1917 we 
had only 37,000, all told, in the city of Washington? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. I called attention to the further fact 
that in the Brookhart Act now taking effect, increasing the 
amount $4,000,000, applied to about 56,000 employees. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York prevails, how much additional appropriation 
will it require? 

Mr. WOOD. It will require in the bill we have immedi- 
ately before us $1,190,000. 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. Take them all. 

Mr. WOOD. But it is understood between the House and 
the Senate that whatever plan is adopted with reference to 
this bill shall obtain in all of the other appropriation bills, 
and if the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
prevails, it will mean an expenditure this next year of 
$14,500,000. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Additional? 

Mr. WOOD. Additional. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman stand on his state- 
ment now that this will mean $14,500,000 this year? The 
gentleman is clearly in error. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to be absolutely correct about this. 
We are all liable to make mistakes. It means in all the 
appropriations this year $4,250,000, which means at the end 
of three years $14,500,000 more on the pay roll, or during 
the three years it means the expenditure of $28,000,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the.gentleman yield? A 
good many Members on this side of the House want to 
stand with the gentleman in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure. We like to support our conferees. But let us be 
clear. Do I understand that three and a half million dollars 
is to be available during the next fiscal year for promotion 
within the grades? Is that correct? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; that is what I estimate. 

Mr. BEEDY. I have always understood that whenever 
there was money under appropriation bills that was not 
expended by the departments for any fiscal year, that money 
is covered back into the General Treasury. How does it 
happen otherwise? Can the gentleman assure us that 
three and a half million dollars is to be available for in- 
creases within grades? This is a serious matter. The 
gentleman was wrong about it before. Let us be sure that 
we are right now. 

Mr. WOOD. In the old days, before we adopted this new 
classification, we appropriated for each specific salary. If 
an appropriation was made for a particular position—and 
they used to detail in the bills before the committee the 
number they had at each rate of pay—if B in a position 
died and no one was put in his place, that money went 
back into the Treasury and could not be used to increase 
some one else. It is not that way any more. We make a 
lump-sum appropriation for salaries, and that is where they 
get the benefit of the lapses. ' 

Mr. STAFFORD. That lump sum that is appropriated 
under the new order is available for promotions occasioned 
by resignations or deaths? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. As I follow the distin- 
guished gentleman’s argument, he feels that everybody 
should have bread before we pass the cake with the whipped 
cream on it to these people. 

Mr. WOOD. I think that is very important. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In reply to that will the gentleman 
state to our colleague from Oklahoma that there are 57,845 
employees getting $1,620 a year, and you can not get much 
whipped cream and cake on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the girls that the gentleman from 
New York is fighting for wear their fur coats and have their 
own automobiles. I refer to these unmarried clerks that the 
gentleman is fighting for. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They can not do it on $1,620 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are doing it to-day. The gentle- 
man does not know what is going on. 

Mr. WOOD. I think one of the outrages upon the Gov- 
ernment and one of the greatest outrages being perpetrated 
upon good men and women who are trying to establish 
families in this country is to be found in the fact that many 
of the married Government employees here have their wives 
also in the Government service. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The delightful and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] ad- 
Gressed a question to me and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Starrorp] answered it, but I would like to give my own 
answer since the question was addressed to me. 

The gentleman stated there were 57,000 people in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere in the Government employ, drawing 
$1,600 a year. That is too low a salary, but I am thinking 
of the 5,000,000 people in the United States of America 
whose backs have been crushed by the burden of taxation, 
who are not drawing any salary at all. I understand you 
can resign from a Government position if you get a better 
job, and let some unemployed man take it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is not any answer to a commit- 
ment which Congress has made and, and to use the words 
of the gentleman who now has the floor [Mr. Woop], you 
can not get these step-ups to which we are committed un- 
less Congress appropriates. Now, let us be fair about it. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] so stated. 

Mr. WOOD. That is where the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGvuarp1a] is mistaken. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman read the act that 
he just read a moment ago? 

Mr. WOOD. You do not have to read that act at all. 
It is a matter of practice in the departments. Under the 
old plan, where they had to account for each dollar they 
paid out for the specifically appropriated positions, that 
would be true. If the gentleman has any fault to find it 
is with the classification act, for now, under a general ap- 
propriation bill when we make a lump-sum appropriation 
for salaries, they come before the committee and tell us 
that they will have so many in this grade or so many in 
that grade at certain rates of pay and then they can use 
their lapses for these promotions. There is no question 
about that, for they have so testified. The Treasury De- 
partment was perfectly content when they had the use of 
these lapses, and the Postmaster General in conference has 
already said he would think it was an outrage in view of 
conditions existing in this country, to make a further ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the salaries provided by the classi- 
fication act of 1923 can be paid without this proposed ap- 
propriation, why have they not been paid? 

Mr. WOOD. Well, they have been paid. Let me tell you 
that while I have not the figures here, you would be amazed 
at the changes in personnel. There are many resignations, 
many die, and some retire, and the lapses and other leeway 
in the salary appropriations, I believe, will amount to 
$3,500,000. The Treasury Department has already testified 
that they use lapses to make these promotions and that they 
are getting along nicely with it if they are permitted to have 
it. When you defeated the Wood amendment, that settled 
that phase of it. The same thing is true, in different degree, 
in all of the other departments. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. Are not these Senate amendments which 
the gentleman wants to concur in the Hoover program which 
was originally initiated by the President to take care of the 
underpaid worker and not the top of the grade? 

Mr. WOOD. Had the gentleman been in the Chamber 
when I began my remarks, he would have heard my answer 
to that, but for his benefit I will say again that these recom- 
mendations were made early in the year before present con- 
ditions existed. Further, the statute under which these 
thimgs can be inaugurated provides that there shall not be 
any increases made until Congress appropriates the money. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman says they were made four 
or five months ago. They were made at the same time when 
the President and, I believe, the gentleman himself [Mr. 
Woop] made the statement that if Mr. Hoover was elected 
there would be a chicken in every pot, an automobile for 
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every workman, and a job for every man, and still the gen- 
tleman stated a few minutes ago there are 5,000,000 hungry. 
The Government workers are hungry with them. The gen- 
tleman should not forget that. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think there is any Government 
worker who is hungry. Has the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts heard of one? 

Mr. CONNERY. Many of them. 

Mr. WOOD. No; of course, the gentleman has not. 

Mr. CONNERY. I know of many of them that are much 
“underpaid. 

Mr. WOOD. Just prior to the effective date of the classi- 
fication act of 1923, which was July 1, 1924, the average sal- 
ary in the District of Columbia was $1,675, and the average 
in the field was not far from that figure. The average sal- 
ary in the fiscal year 1930 was about $2,100, so that in six 
fiscal years the average has risen more than $400. The 
Director of Classification, Mr. McReynolds, who is better in- 
formed than anybody in the country on the subject of sal- 
ary classifications, said this year before the independent 
offices subcommittee: 

In clerical employments, from the bottom up, in the first three 
or zonr airon the Government rate is measurably higher than the 
RT employees, the simpler class, the lowest clerical grade 
in the Government service, which begins at $1,260 and goes to 
$1,620, the Government rate is pretty close to $350 a year higher 
than the average outside rate, and we had records of about 300,000 
outside employees spread over the several States in those lower 
1 get up to grade 2 employees the difference is cut down to 
pur vem higher in the Government service than the average 
Grade 3 comes down to about $150 difference. In grade 4 the 
commercial rate and the Government rate are pretty close together. 
The average is about the same. 

As we go to the higher grades the non-Government rate is higher 
than the Government rate. 

Now, let me recapitulate. The average salary has risen 
from the fiscal year 1925 to the fiscal year 1930 by more 
than $400. The Welch Act, effective for the fiscal year 
1929, increased the pay of practically all of the employees 
subject to the act—about 150,000—and added $20,000,000 
to the pay roll. In the fiscal year 1930 approximately 
45,000 out of 160,000 had their salaries increased 
through the use of regular funds, In the fiscal year 1931, 
the present fiscal year, approximately 56,000 received in- 
creases under the Brookhart Act, which will require a sup- 
plemental appropriation at this session of $3,900,000, and, 
in addition to this number, there will be a great many 
increases through the regular appropriations, which will 
serve to increase the total of 56,000 to a number which can 
not be ascertained until the year closes on June 30 next, 
but to a figure certainly well in excess of 56,000. 

Now, think of these facts. Then say to me, say to any 
intelligent man, say to any man in this Congress who has the 
interest of the people of his district at heart, and especially 
those of us who live within the drought and unemployment 
areas, that we are doing justice to them when we are reach- 
ing our hand into the Treasury and taking out $4,250,000 this 
year to give to people who are well paid, with steady jobs, 
and living comfortably while your neighbor and mine, your 
constituents and mine are starving. Can you do it? 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 47, noes 192. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments was rejected. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendments Nos. 30, 34, 35, 44, 52, 56, and 57 be considered 
en bloc, as they involve salary increases along with other 
matters. t 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that amendments Nos. 30, 34, 35, 44, 52, 56, 
and 57 b2 considered en bloc. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments are as follows: 

8 24. line 22, strike out “ $32,522,922” and insert 632, 
Page 28, line 21, strike out “ $395,784” and insert $404,584.” 
Page 28, line 23, strike out “$1,098,490 " and insert $1,128,790.” 
Page 36, line 9, strike out “ $1,550,540" and insert $1,579,480.” 
Page 49, line 8, strike out “$535,000” and insert 544,240." 
Page 49, line 16, strike out “$68,320” and insert “ $81,060." 
Page 49, line 17, strike out “ $194,840 ” and insert $209,480.” 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 

upon its disagreement to these amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 21: Page 18, line 17, insert after the word 
“Columbia” a colon and the following: Provided, That not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 may be expended for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information and appeal for law observance and law 
enforcement, including cost of printing, purchase of newspapers, 
and other necessary expenses in connection therewith: Provided 
further, That for purpose of concentration, upon the initiation of 
the Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol and under regulations pre- 
scribed by him, distilled spirits may be removed from any in- 
ternal-revenue bonded warehouse to any other such warehouse, 
and may be bottled in bond in any such warehouse before or after 
payment of the tax, and the commissioner shall prescribe the 
form and penal sum of bond covering distilled spirits in internal- 
revenue bonded warehouses and in transit between such ware- 
houses. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. I will state to the House that this is an amend- 
ment which was in the bill as presented by the committee 
but which was stricken out of the bill on a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 24: Page 19, line 22, after the word “ thereof,” 
insert: 


“Provided further, That not exceeding $10,000 may be ex- 
pended for the collection and dissemination of information and 
appeal for law observance and law enforcement, including cost 
of printing, purchase of newspapers, and other necessary expenses 
in connection therewith.” 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. Like the other one, 
this language was stricken from the bill as it was presented 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the first deficiency bill, H. R. 
15592, making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes; disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill H. R. 15592, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I assume that amendment No. 37, authorizing the 
expenditure of $3,000,000 for alterations on three battle- 
ships, will be brought back under the rules of the House 
before any agreement can be had. 
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Mr. WOOD. I think I can safely say I will do that unless 
they recede. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
| wooo, CraMTON, WASON, BYRNS, and BUCHANAN. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations for the Exec- 
utive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 20, 1932, and for other purposes; and pending that I 
ask unanimous consent that general debate, which shall be 
limited to the bill, shall not continue longer than 4.30 p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, why limit general debate to the bill? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Because Saturday was 
given over to general debate without limit, with a tentative 
agreement that debate to-day would be limited to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman knows it 
will be almost impossible for general debate to be carried 
until 4.30 without getting away from the bill at times. Why 
not have regular general debate like we always have on these 
bills, so that if some one desires a moment to discuss some 
other important question they can do so. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If agreeable to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, I would like to change my request and 
make the limit 3.30, which would give two hours. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think that would not give quite 
enough time. I want some time on this bill myself. I think 
there ought to be some debate on this bill, as it carries over 
$1,000,000,000, and the House should know what it is appro- 
priating. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire also to ar- 
range for the control of the time? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. To be equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on this bill shall con- 
tinue not later than 4.30, that general debate shall be limited 
to the bill, and that the time shall be equally divided, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 16415, with Mr. DOWELL 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one hour. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 
the independent offices appropriation bill is, to my mind, one 
of the most interesting appropriation bills the Congress has 
to consider. It shows a cross section of practically the whole 
governmental activity; it touches almost every govern- 
mental endeavor; and the bill we present to you to-day calls 
for the appropriation of the staggering sum of $1,052,568,140. 
This bill is $246,790,555 more than the amount carried in 
the bill last yéar for the same activities, and this increase 
is largely accounted for by the following items: $100,000,000 
for the Federal Farm Board; $35,000,000 for the construc- 
tion loan fund in the Shipping Board; $3,000,000 for the 
National Park and Planning Commission; $2,750,000 for the 
Supreme Court Building; $800,000 for the balance of the 
$1,000,000 authorization for the George Rogers Clark ses- 
quicentennial; $500,000, which is the authorized statutory 
increase in the amount for vocational education in agri- 
culture; and $500,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 

The increase of the bill to-day over the gross amount of 
the 1931 bill is $499,044.974. We have in the bill to-day. 
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however, several activities that were heretofore carried in 
other bills. The reorganization of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration brought to the independent offices appropriation bill 
the amount carried for the Pension Bureau, which is $235,- 
099,400, and formerly carried in the Interior Department bill. 
It brought also the amount carried for soldiers’ homes, 
which is $11,190,220, and formerly carried in the War De- 
partment bill. It brought also the additional amount made 
necessary by the liberalization of the World War veterans’ 
compensation act, and that amount is $46,103,279. 

The present bill, however, is less than the Budget estimate 
by $2,790,050—$1,084,420 of this amount is on account of 
the elimination of the items carried for the underaverage 
salary promotions. 

I want to stop here for just a few minutes, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, to comment briefly, and I hope 
constructively, on the system and method of handling appro- 
priations by the committee of which I have the honor to be 
a member. 

At the outset let me say that in my service of some eight 
years in this body I have never seen a more conscientious 
group of members, who, regardless of political affiliation, 
are anxious to conserve Government finances, and yet ade- 
quately provide for the needed activities, than the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, under the able and active 
leadership of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop) and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Very seldom, very rarely indeed, do politics ever come into 
the deliberations of this committee, and I am very happy to 
say that the subcommittee in presenting this bill to you 
to-day have labored as best they can to carefully scrutinize 
these tremendous appropriations, in an effort to be able to 
intelligently pass them on to the House of Representatives. 
But, ladies and gentlemen. notwithstanding this attitude and 
desire on the part of the Appropriations Committee, and 
notwithstanding the vigilance with which its officers, not 
only the members of the committee but the clerical force of 
the committee, scrutinize these items, I do have the feeling 
to-day that this tremendous amount we are bringing to you 
is not based upon that certainty and definite knowledge that 
I should like to have. I have studied the bill and I believe 
I know about as much about it as the average Member of 
Congress could know about a piece of legislation of this size 
and of this detail, and yet I do not feel thoroughly satisfied. 

Now, why is this true? In the first place, under our sys- 
tem these 31 departments for which we are appropriating 
to-day presented their estimates to the Bureau of the Budget 
some six or eight months ago. We, of the Appropriations 
Committee, have no way of knowing what hearings were con- 
ducted before the Bureau of the Budget, their scope, or 
thoroughness. We do not know what justifications were pre- 
sented to the Budget for these various estimates or how care- 
fully they were analyzed, scrutinized, or audited. After the 
Budget had passed on these items conditions may have 
widely changed with reference to the activities of the de- 
partments, or the ability or advisability of the Government 
to meet the appropriations. Six or eight months after the 
Budget action the Committee on Appropriations goes into 
hearings in a busy, short session of Congress, and after 
going into it as thoroughly as we can, we make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. As I have stated, no matter how 
careful we have been, no matter how seriously we have 
scrutinized these requests for appropriations, yet of neces- 
sity we are not able to give it the thought and the atten- 
tion and the care that I think a measure of this kind should 
have. j 

Now, what are we going to do about it? I do not believe 
a man ought to offer a criticism, even a constructive criti- 
cism, unless he can suggest a remedy, and when I discussed 
this bill a year ago I made an observation that I want to 
repeat to-day, at the risk of being tiresome and monotonous, 
and that is this: I think there ought to be a closer contact 
between the Appropriations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Bureau of the Budget, and the several de- 
partments that ask for these appropriations. 

I think the Appropriations Committee of the House ought 
to have set up as a part of its organization a Budget officer, 
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a man of ability and experience, acquainted with these de- 
partmental activities, whose sole duty it would be, day in 
and day out and year in and year out, to contact these 
departments and scrutinize their requests for appropriations, 
not only with a view of being able to cive information to 
the Appropriations Committee as to the necessity of this 
particular appropriation but to be able to check up, and in 
the words of Amos and Andy, double check” on appro- 
priations that we have already made. 

Now, this frequently happens, and it is very confusing: 
We will meet to-day and appropriate for these 31 bureaus 
and activities for 1932. When we come to make the appro- 
priations next year we will find that many of these activities 
have had to go to the deficiency committee. We did not 
give them enough to-day, or at least they think we did not 
give them enough, and in the meantime they have gone to 
the deficiency committee and gotten a deficiency appropria- 
tion. Now, in a busy session of Congress we have no organi- 
zation set up that can carefully scrutinize and check those 
expenditures. If we had such an organization as a part of 
the Committee on Appropriations it need not be a big outfit 
or an extensive one. Ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year 
‘judiciously expended by the Committee on Appropriations in 
this way would, in my judgment, many times save its value 
in cutting out useless and unnecessary expenditures. 

I wish time would permit me to analyze the 31 depart- 
ments that are appropriated for here, but I will not take the 
time of the House to do that. However, I want to comment 
on one or two of them, because I believe they are of special 
interest. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would not my colleague's sug- 
gestion involve an amendment, perhaps a very simple one, 
an amendment to the Budget act for the purpose of estab- 
‘lishing a contact between the Appropriation Committee and 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Very probably it would. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And call for the appointment 
of more than one official in order to properly perform the 
work the gentleman has alluded to? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think so. I think one official and 
an efficient secretary could do the work beautifully and with 
a good result. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the gentleman believes as a 
result of his protracted investigation and labor that it 
would result in a very substantial saving to the Government? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I feel that it would, and for this reason: 
Under our system of administration—which was demon- 
strated early to-day and alluded to by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Woop] when we were considering the con- 
ference report on the Post Office-Treasury appropriation 
bill—the Bureau of the Budget and the President made a 
recommendation with reference to salary increases. We 
have no way of knowing whether the idea of the President 
and the Budget has changed. In the meantime the entire 
situation has changed and the appropriation for these sal- 
ary increases has to-day been denied by this House. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Would not the gentleman's 
proposition infringe on the work of the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Not at all; the Bureau of the Budget 
is in no way connected with the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is an advisory arm of the President. Let 
me call my colleague’s attention to this: The duty of 
appropriations is with the Congress; but the responsi- 
bility for inadequate appropriations is also with Congress. 
It is the duty of the Bureau of the Budget and the President, 
with the advice of the Bureau to recommend to Congress, 
but after all it is up to Congress. Congress looks to the 
Appropriation Committee and the Appropriation Committee 
looks to the subcommittee, and we know from experience 
that it is only before the Appropriation subcommittee that 
we have a thorough study of the requests for appropriations. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 


Mr. McMILLAN. As between the Budget and the Execu- 


tive, would the gentleman have the Budget as the agent 
of the legislative branch of the Government rather than the 
Executive? 


Mr. WOODRUM. I do not know. I will say that there 


might be good reasons for that; but, on the other hand, I 


can see that the President would want to have his own ~ 


Bureau of the Budget to advise him on the propriety of 
appropriations so that he could make recommendations to 
the legislative branch. 

Mr. McMILLAN. As the gentleman has correctly stated, 
after all, it is a matter for Congress to say what is reason- 
able, under the Constitution, to appropriate for any pur- 
pose; and therefore it seems to me that if he desires to 
amend the law we ought to amend it so that the Budget 
would be responsible to the legislative branch rather than 
to the Executive. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Does the Committee on 
Appropriations have the legal right to call for the steno- 
graphic report of the hearings before the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course the committee could call for 
it, but the Bureau of the Budget is a confidential agency of 
the President. We have no way of knowing what the de- 
partments ask for from the Budget or the reasons assigned 
in justification of the request. 

For instance, we will take the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They went to the Bureau of the Budget last June 
and requested an appropriation of millions of dollars—and 
I want to say this parenthetically, that when you study the 
appropriation bills you will find that every year the depart- 
ments are asking for more and more and more money. The 
departments are broadening their personnel, increasing their 
activities, and they are asking for more money every year. 

Some of it, of course, is the natural growth of govern- 
mental activities in a new, progressing, growing country, 
but the job the committee has is to be able to scrutinize it 
and tell where it is legitimate. Following my illustration for 
a moment, the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
other bureau will go to the Bureau of the Budget in June 
and ask for their appropriations and will lay out their 
set-up and their request. Suppose the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had present at that hearing its Budget officer, if you 


would call him that. He would have a copy of this depart- 


ment’s request for appropriations and would have from 
June until December to carefully scrutinize it, analyze it, 
compare it with appropriations of the preceding year, and 
could go down into the department, if they say they need this 
or that employee, and investigate the matter and collect all 
of the facts and information and data; and when the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations came to consider the request for 
appropriations in December or January, we would have in- 
telligent information on the subject. As it is now, we go out 
on a fishing expedition—and I say that respectfully—and 
dig up all we can and uncover all we can, but the rest of it 
gets by us. There is no doubt that many millions of dollars 
get by us, because, if you will look at these departments, 
you will find that a great many of them have unexpended 
balances left over after the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. In other words, the Bureau 
of the Budget makes no effort to show that its recommenda- 
tions are warranted. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Bureau of the Budget does noth- 
ing but consider requests for appropriations and make 
recommendation to Congress, and that is filed here. 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. But they make no show- 
ing to substantiate its recommendations, 

Mr. WOODRUM. No. I want now to refer for a moment 
to the General Accounting Office, an organization which 
many of us discuss and cuss when it makes some ruling that 
does not seem reasonable to us. On page 149 of the hearings 
there is what to me is a remarkable statement. It shows 
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the amount recovered back into the Treasury by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office because of payments that have been 
improperly made, payments not authorized by law. In 1923 
they recovered more than $5,000,000, and going on down 
the line until the fiscal year of 1930, where we find 
$1,144,486.61 recovered back into the Treasury in 1930 from 
payments improperly made, not authorized by law. 

In addition to that the audit of post-office money orders 
has recovered back into the Treasury since the audit began, 
which was in 1922, $2,143,872.33 of funds improperly audited 
and credited to themselves by postmasters in various parts 
of the country. 

Next I want to refer for a moment to the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, a commission constituted 
by the House of Representatives for the purpose of com- 
memorating in a fitting form the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. I suggest to my col- 
leagues in the House, that if they have not yet done so, they 
should take half an hour of their time and go down to the 
office of this commission in the Washington Building and 
find out something about George Washington, the Father of 
our Country. This commission has set up and is setting 
about a very remarkable program of education that extends 
out all over the United States into every possible field of 
activity, and if their efforts meet with the success that is 
promised now, in 1932 we will have a splendid celebration, 
commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, which will really put Washington in the 
hearts and minds of the people of America as he has never 
been before. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
leaves his discussion of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, I am sure that many Members of the House 
would like to have some further information on that sub- 
ject. I see where the spokesman of the White House gave 
out a statement a few days ago announcing the appointment 
of an assistant director and fixing his salary at $10,000 a 
year. This is entirely impersonal. For one I appreciate 
the very valuable work done in this House by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] but I am informed by mem- 
bers of the commission that the commission has not made 
this appointment as yet, although I see it announced in the 
press. Not only has he been appointed by the White House, 
but it is stated that his salary has been fixed at $10,000 a 
year, and that he is to succeed a man as associate director 
who drew no salary whatever. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman in asking for informa- 
tion has given all the information that I have or could give 
him. I, too, saw the article the gentleman referred to. I 
did inquire because the appropriations for this activity is 
carried in this bill, and no such salary is provided for, or 
was estimated for. 

I was informed, as the gentleman has been informed, that 
so far there has been no action taken by the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission in appointing any assistant 
or associate director or in fixing his salary. I see two dis- 
tinguished members of that commission present, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom], who may be able to give additional 
information. 

Mr. WARREN. Was it presented to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee during the hearings that there would be extra duties 
imposed on the associate director that would require the 
fixing of his salary at $10,000 a year? 

Mr. WOODRUM. No mention whatever of any salaried 
associate director was made in the hearings, and the article 
to which the gentleman alludes came out in the newspaper 
after our hearings had been concluded. 

Next, I wish to refer to the Federal Farm Board: We 
have been busily engaged in Congress since I have been a 
Member of this House in relieving the American farmer, 
and as part of that program we passed the agricultural 
marketing act, which set up a revolving fund of $500,000,000 
and made it available for the Federal Farm Board, hoping 
that something might be done to rescue American agri- 
culture. 
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In 1929 we appropriated $150,000,000 of that and put it in 
the revolving fund. In 1930 we gave another $100,000,000. 
In the deficiency bill this year an additional $150,000,000 
was appropriated; and in this present bill we carry the 
balance of that authorization, $100,000,000, which will make 
the total amount of $500,000,000. 

We are told by the Farm Board that their total commit- 
ments for loans up to January 7, 1931, was $468,960,893.84; 
that of that amount they had already advanced $372,886,- 
187.78; that there had been repaid into the revolving fund 
$131,039,338.39; and that they had outstanding in the form 
of loans at that time $241,846,799.39. 

Now, let us recall for a moment the method by which 
the Federal Farm Board operates. In the first place, under 
the authority of the marketing act they have set up what 
is known as the Farmers National Grain Corporation, that 
is the marketing agency of the Farm Board. That is the 
agency to which the Farm Board loans money for the 
purpose of assisting the cooperatives. Some 27 different co- 
operative groups in the United States may, through this 
grain corporation, secure loans for the purpose of assisting 
them in marketing their crops. 

The Farm Board has loaned the grain corporation $41,- 
624,000. They have been repaid $14,418,000 and they have 
outstanding $27,206,000. 

In addition to the Grain Corporation, which is the mar- 
keting agency of the Farm Board, the marketing act pro- 
vides that in case of an emergency in any particular com- 
modity, a stabiliation corporation may be set up for that 
particular commodity by the Farm Board. So far two 
stabilization corporations have been organized under the 
Farm Board. The Grain Stabilization Corporation, which 
has largely handled wheat, has been advanced to-day $119,- 
000,000. It has repaid $53,000,000, and it has outstanding 
$65,000,000. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation has outstanding 
something like $40,000,000. The Farmers National Grain 
Corporation is owned by the farmer cooperatives. They 
own it. Loans are made to that agency by the Farm 
Board. They have their own set-up, their own officers and 
personnel, and unless bad loans are made it will be a self- 
sustaining organization, with the exception of the overhead 
management that comes from the Farm Board. - 

It is composed of something like 27 cooperative groups. 
Stock in the Grain Stabilization Corporation is of purely 
nominal value but it is set up and entirely financed by the 
Federal Farm Board. It draws its money from the revolv- 
ing fund of the Farm Board in the form of loans or ad- 
vances, for the purpose of stabilizing crops. 

Of course there will be a loss, and in case of loss this 
money will come out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. What security do they re- 
quire for those loans? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is speaking of the loans 
to the National Grain Corporation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. The Grain Corporation; yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. As I understand, the Farm Board 
makes the loans through the National Grain Corporation to 
the cooperatives and takes their obligation for it. If I am in 
error about that I hope some gentleman who is more familiar 
will correct me. 

Now, so much for the general outline of the set-up of these 
agencies of the Farm Board. 

Much has been said in the press about the exorbitant sala- 
ries being paid by the Federal Farm Board, and your com- 
mittee felt that the House of Representatives and the coun- 
try ought to have that information, whether it was good or 
bad, so we asked some questions about it. We found that a 
gentleman by the name of Milner is manager of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation and the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation. He occupies the dual position of manager of 
those two organizations. He had formerly been connected 
with the Grain Stabilization Corporation at a salary of 
$36,000 a year. When he took over the additional duties as 
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manager of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation he was 
given an additional salary of $14,000, so as manager of those 
two branches he gets a salary of $50,000. 

He has an assistant manager, who receives $27,000 a year. 
Twelve thousand dollars of that he draws from the Grain 
Corporation and $15,000 from the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration. 

Then, of course, the Stabilization Corporation has to have 
a treasurer. 

He gets $20,000 a year, and he draws that salary, as I 
understand, entirely from the Grain Corporation. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation has to have a man- 
ager, and he is guaranteed a minimum salary of $25,000, 
with a graduated scale that may run up to $75,000, accord- 
ing to the earnings of that particular commodity, if any. 

So much for salaries. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. How is the salary of that manager of the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation fixed? 

Mr. WOODRUM. How it is fixed? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. Is it paid from the corporation itself? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. I am going to try to explain 
that. 

When these salaries are mentioned, somebody will say, 
“ Oh, those salaries are not paid by the Federal Farm Board. 
They are paid by the Stabilization Corporation and by the 
National Grain Corporation,” which theoretically is correct, 
but let us follow the matter a little further. The only 
funds which the Stabilization Corporation has are what it 
borrows from this revolving fund, and in case of a loss the 
loss comes on the revolving fund. 

Mr. Legge, chairman of the Farm Board, told us that if 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation had to liquidate to-day 
it would take a loss of $30,000,000; if the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation had to liquidate to-day it would take a loss of 
$40,000,000. So it is idle and ridiculous to say that because 
these salaries at this time are being carried on the books 
of the Stabilization Corporation and the Grain Corporation, 
that they are not coming out of the Treasury of the United 
States. They are coming out of the Treasury of the United 
States, and the loss, if and when it comes, must be borne 
by this revolving fund. The loss will come just as surely 
as the sun rises and sets, and my prediction is now that in 
the next Congress we will be asked for another $100,000,000 
for this revolving fund. Of course, the loss is coming. It 
is contemplated that there will be a loss, and Congress 
would not object seriously to some loss if it will help the 
farmers of America, but I believe that the American Con- 
gress and the American people will not countenance and 
approve the list of salaries that has been disclosed in the 
hearings. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. It matters not how these 
salaries are paid, they will either be paid out of the fund 
appropriated by the Government or out of the profits made 
by the Stabilization Corporation out of the pockets of the 
farmers. In either event these unconscionable salaries are 
paid by the farmers out of taxes paid by them or from profits 
made out of their products. These salaries, if continued, 
will go far in working the ruin and repeal of the Farm 
Board act. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman can conceive of a sit- 
uation where the Farm Board will take the 75,000,000 bushels 
of wheat that they have now, and the much larger amount 
they have bought on the future market, and ultimately 
make a profit, then there will be no loss to the Public. Treas- 
ury because of these salaries, but we know that will not 
happen; it can not happen, and it was not contemplated 
that it would happen, because we meant to create a subsidy 
for agriculture and nobody objects to that, but I do not be- 
lieve any Member of this House, and I do not believe any 
cooperative association, meant to set up a fund whereby 
such salaries as these would be made available for anybody. 
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Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Les. 

Mr. HOPE. The statement was made that the same man- 
ager functioned as the manager of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation and the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, 
a part of his salary being paid by the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation and a part by the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation. Was there anything in the hearings to dis- 
close on what basis the salary was divided between the two 
corporations? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Nothing beyond the statement of the 
chairman of the Farm Board, who said that Mr. Milner had 
originally been associated with the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration, and that when he took over the additional duties 
of the management of the Grain Corporation it was de- 
cided to pay him an additional salary of $14,000, arrived at 
by some method of trying to determine what portion of his 
time would be required by one corporation and what por- 
tion of his time would be required by the other. However, 
as I understand it—and I do not understand it very clearly, 
I will say—the operations and activities of the Stabilization 
Corporation and the Grain Corporation are very largely 
interlaced and identical, and that this man could very well 
perform the duties of both, yet when he took over the Grain 
Corporation he was given that additional salary, and that 
is taken out of the Grain Corporation. 

Mr. HOPE. Of course, the part of the salary which comes 
to him as manager of the National Grain Corporation will 
probably never have to be paid out of this revolving fund. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Unless there are bad loans, which, I 
understand, so far has not been the case. However, you will 
observe that the smaller part of his salary, $14,000, comes 
out of the Grain Corporation, but if they are careful in their 
loans and are successful, as they appear to be, it follows that 
no part will come out of the public Treasury, but the other 
portion of his salary will come out of the public Treasury. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Who is responsible for these high salaries? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am glad the gentleman brought that 
out. The Grain Stabilization Corporation is organized by the 
cooperatives, and, as I understand, the National Cooperative 
Association has its delegates, and those delegates organize 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation, but all of which is under 
the supervision of the Federal Farm Board. Right at this 
point, in fairness, I want to read into the Record a statement 
furnished to our committee by the chairman of the Farm 
Board after this question of salaries had been gone into. 
He said: 

On the subject of salaries the Farm Board does not feel that they 
have the right to dictate to the cooperative organizations what 
compensation they should pay their executives, nor do we find any 
warrant in the agricultural marketing act for us to assume that 
position. The salaries paid the men in executive positions in the 
cooperative associations and the stabilization corporations are fixed 
by the board of directors of the organizations concerned. These 
directors are elected by the stockholding members, who are in some 
instances local and regional cooperative associations composed of 
farmers and in others individual farmers. 

Where the Farm Board has made substantial loans to these 
cooperatives we have made it a provision of the terms of the loan 
iy during such time as they were indebted to the revolving fund 

the management must be satisfactory to the Farm Board, but even 
in this case we do not attempt to cover what the rate of compen- 
sation should be. 

It is true that in the matter of the stabilization corporations, 
of which there are only 2 organized, 1 in wheat and 1 in cotton, 
we could perhaps exercise more control, as these operations are 
practically financed by money from the revolving fund. Here, 
again, our difficulty has been to secure the services of men capable 
of successfully transactions of this magnitude rather 
than the question of what compensation should be paid to them. 
In this matter we must bear in mind that in these two stabiliza- 
tion operations the amount of money involved might easily run to 
$100,000,000 in each case and the question of the few thousand 
dollars more or less in compensation paid to the man who is 
capable of protecting the loans made to them as well as operating’ 
the organization efficiently is insignificant in comparison to what: 
it might cost the revolving fund for any mistake in 3 on 
the part of the management responsible for the transactions. It is 
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to handle the proposition, and if they do so successfully I am sure 
that no one can justly criticize the amount of compensation paid 
for their services. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Les. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does not the gentleman think it would 
be entirely fair, in view of the question just propounded by 
the gentleman from Illinois, to set out in its proper place the 
names of the men who constitute the board of directors of 
the Grain Corporation? The reason I am asking that is be- 
cause I happen to know two or three of the members, and I 
have heard these two or three members speak about the 
farmer personnel constituting the board of directors of this 
Grain Corporation, and it seems to me that in accordance 
with the statement made by Mr. Legge that they are the ones 
who are directly responsible for the fixing of salaries, it would 
be entirely fair if that were done. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I would be glad to include that if I can 
get it in time. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think it can be obtained and it would 
be very material. Now, a few moments ago the gentleman 
used this expression, and I wonder whether or not it reflects 
his attitude of mind, that it was contemplated when the act 
was passed that there would be a loss by these stabiliza- 
tion corporations and that the marketing act was rather 
intended to be a subsidy for agriculture. Now, does that 
actually reflect the gentleman’s attitude of mind toward 
the agricultural marketing act? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will state now, if I have not stated 
it before, that I do not undertake to know very much about 
the complex agricultural proposition, but as one Member 
of the House when I voted for the $500,000,000 revolving 
fund I felt that certainly a large portion of it would be used 
to help agriculture and would go out of the Treasury and 
never come back, and as one Member of the House I was 
perfectly willing to do that, provided it did go to help 
agriculture and not to pay unreasonably high salaries to a 
few people. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think that is a very much better state- 
ment than the one the gentleman first made. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I rather gathered the impression that 
the gentleman’s statement implied that the committee in 
proposing the bill had that idea in mind. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; I did not pretend to speak for the 
committee. 

Mr, KETCHAM. The Committee on Agriculture felt that 
if anything of that sort did happen it would be incidental 
and not in line with the main purpose of the bill, and we 
hoped to have a real business organization that would en- 
able agriculture to organize itself and finance its own 
marketing operations, and we hoped that they would be able 
to do this at a profit. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. With regard to the high salaries paid 
and those who are responsible for paying them, I wonder 
if the gentleman has information as to the salaries that 
were paid by these farm organizations prior to the time the 
money of the Government went into the organization. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Nothing except the statement I have 
already made that Mr. Milner was receiving $36,000 from the 
stabilization organization before he took over the added 
duties of manager of the Grain Corporation. That is the 
only information I have. 

Now, I do not subscribe to the belief that it is necessary to 
pay a man $50,000 a year to manage an organization that 
handles $100,000,000. We have in this bill the biggest in- 
surance company in the world. We have in this bill the big- 
gest hospital in the world, all combined under the bureau, 
Veterans’ Administration. In addition to that, there are a 
great many other functions exercised in the administration 
of veterans’ affairs. Eight hundred and sixty-six million 
dollars is here carried for that institution, and we get a man 
as Veterans’ Administrator, and we do not pay him any 
$50,000 a year. We go to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and find the question of transportation, with all of its 
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varied and technical ramifications, being handled by trained 
men, highly trained and well-equipped men, and we are not 
paying them any $50,000 a year; and we can go into every 
other branch of governmental activity and find the same 
thing. I go to the chairman of the Farm Board, Mr. Legge, 
a man who, because of his interest in agriculture, as I under- 
stand it, resigned a $100,000 position and is now working, not 
alone for money, but somewhat because of his desire to try 
to help the situation; and I do not believe it is necessary to 
pay salaries anything like those on the list I have shown here 
in order to help agriculture. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Will not the gentleman insert in his re- 
marks the salaries that the gentlemen he has just referred 
to are drawing? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will. Now, gentlemen, I am making 
this statement not as an unfriendly criticism of the Farm 
Board. I want to see it succeed, just as every other Mem- 
ber of Congress wants to see it succeed, but I will tell you 
this: I can not go back to my district, and you can not 
go back to the farmers in your district, and show them to 
their satisfaction where it is necessary to pay anybody any 
such salary as this in order to do this work. I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary, and I think the Federal Farm Board, 
just as Mr. Legge frankly says in his statement, could exer- 
cise authority over these organizations that they finance, 
and I will go further and say that I think they should do 
it. LApplause.] If it is necessary, I think the Congress 
1 pass legislation that will protect this fund to that 


Ber SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman 
e 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My attention was di- 
verted part of the time. Did the gentleman also discuss 
the manager for cotton stabilization? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I believe so; yes—a salary of $25,000, 
with possible commissions that would run it up to as high 
as $75,000, based on earnings. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to take a few moments of your 
time and ask your attention while we talk about the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Of course, this is the major item 
in this bill, $866,012,732, and I was told by one of the gen- 
tlemen who is closely in touch with the situation at the 
Veterans’ Administration that with the increased number 
of claims coming in because of new legislation passed, and 
certainly if we further liberalize the law, we will have in 
this bill within the next five years considerably more than 
$1,000,000,000 for veterans’ administration. 

With respect to the Veterans’ Bureau and its allied in- 
terests, I want to read into the Recor just a brief bird’s-eye 
view of what they are doing and what they have to do. One 
of my good colleagues said the other day that it did not look 
to him like it ought to take all that overhead just to write 
checks and send them out to the veterans. Gentlemen, I am 
not here to defend any bureau. So long as I am a member 
of this committee I will not hesitate to criticize a bureau if 
I think it is not acting in the public interest; and, on the 
other hand, I shall not hesitate to commend it if I think it is 
conscientiously trying to serve the public interest; and I 
want you to see for a minute what we have in this consoli- 
dated Veterans’ Administration. 

There are 474,525 veterans drawing service-connected 
compensation. This is one little group. 

There are 28,366 claims pending and undetermined for 
compensation. 

There are 140,348 widows and orphans and dependents of 
veterans drawing compensation. 

And may I stop here to say that from some little discussion 
I have heard, I believe there are some Members of Congress 
who do not know the Government is now paying compensa- 
tion to widows and orphans and dependents of veterans, 
provided they have service-connected disabilities. Any vet- 
eran of the World War with a service-connected disability 
who dies and leaves a dependent widow, father, or mother 
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or child, his dependent is given compensation by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. So let us not overlook that. There are 
140,348 of them. 

Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG of Indiana. It is requisite that he die of the 
service-connected disability. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; they are cases where the veteran 
dies of a service-connected disability, and there are 140,348 
of them. 

There are 6,349 emergency officers on the retired list 
drawing compensation, and under the law that we passed 
last year there are 70,513 veterans drawing what the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau calls disability compensation or what I call 
World War pensions. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman have the amount paid 
the emergency officers? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes; the amount carried in this bill 
for emergency officers’ retirement is $11,040,072. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What were the last figures the 
gentleman stated? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The number of veterans getting dis- 
ability pensions or what we call World War pensions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman any figures 
showing the number of applications that have not been 
passed upon? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have; yes. Up to January 15, 1931, 
there had been 327,539 applications under the disability 
compensation law we passed last year. There had been 
definitely and finally adjudicated 159,458 of those claims, 
As a result of that 70,513 are drawing pensions and there 
are 168,081 in process of adjudication. 

So although we only passed the law a year ago and there 
were 327,539 applications, 48.68 per cent have been definitely 
adjudicated. That, I say, is not a bad showing for the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Now I must pass on. This will be interesting to the 
House. We have in this bill appropriated for these four 
classes of veterans—the service-connected disability cases, 
the death pension cases, the emergency officers, and the 
disability allowance—$267,327,025. 

Now I come to the adjusted compensation to depend- 
ents; that is where the holder of the adjusted-compensation 
certificate has died and left dependents. There are 17,422 
of those who draw checks every month. Then we have the 
insurance cases, term and Government life insurance; 86,808 
in that class who draw this insurance allowance, and there 
is $121,500,000 carried in the bill for that. 

Then we have the pension roll—458,880 on the regular 
pension rolls—and we carry in this bill $222,000,000 for that. 

In addition, there is the civil service retirement act, which 
has 20,064 annuitants, who receive checks every month. 
Then, there are 32,805 employees who get checks. There are 
1,307,714 checks go out of the Veterans’ Bureau every month. 

Then there are claims that are in process of adjudication 
and readjudication, because Members of Congress know that 
cases go the rounds from the regional office to the central 

- board of appeals, and if an inquiry is made or another affi- 
davit is filed they go back and go through the same route 
over again. 

That, gentlemen, is a brief outline of what this organiza- 
tion, this Veterans’ Administration, is doing. 

Now, I am going.to make a statement to you that to me 
was a very gratifying showing. We carry in this bill $866,- 
012,732 for Veterans’ Administration. I have an idea that 
when some Member of Congress goes back home some one 
will say, Oh, that is a terrible amount of money.” Some 
will say, That is true; you appropriate $866,012,732, but a 
large amount of it went to high-salaried employees.” 

Listen to me for a moment. Ninety-six and ninety-eight 
one hundredths per cent of every dollar in this bill goes di- 
rectly for the benefit of the veterans or pensioners. [Ap- 
plause.] I think that is a showing that General Hines, of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, can be proud of. [Applause.] 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Can the gentleman give us any idea of the 
amount used for overhead? 
Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. Here is the breakdown: 1 


Administrative expenses, Veterans’ Affairs: 
Administrative salaries 
Printing and binding 
Other administrative expenses 11 


Total administrative expenses, Veterans“ Affairs 
Administrative expenses, employees’ retirement 


Salaries — bec and hospital) rna 3. 12 
-e ß. 5. 06 
National homes 1 53 
1 and naval compensation. 30, 83 
y and Navy pensions 25. 61 
Military and naval insurance ats 14.02 
Adjusted-service certificate fund — 12.91 
Hospital and part an penis and services__......- 1.27 
State and Territorial homes 30 
Total direct expenses, Veterans’ Affairs 91. 40 
Direct expenses, employees retirement 2. 47 


ST 
Total, Veterans’ Administration 866, 862, 612 = — es 


1“ Other administrative expenses includes expenses for such items as stationery, ` 
motor vehicles, telephone and telegraph, travel“ of employees, rents, etc. i 
As to this table, it should be noted that the difference in 

the total in column one of $866,862,612 is reduced to the 
amount carried in the bill of $866,012,732 by deducting from 
the first amount for administrative salaries the sum for : 
under-average salary promotions, which was omitted from 
the bill. This change affects slightly the total of the first _ 
column in the table and the per cent estimate of expenses. 

The gentleman will notice that on page 48 of the bill 
there is an item of $110,228,707. That is the all overhead - 
administrative expenses, but that includes what I am about 
to read to the gentleman. It includes, first, all salaries, : 
and those salaries are for 32,805 employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau—the entire set-up of the organization—soldiers’ 
homes, veterans’ hospitals, central and regional offices, and 
everything. This item of $110,228,707 also includes, besides 
the salaries, transportation of the beneficiaries to and from 
their residences for hospitalization or examination or domi- 
ciliary care, all operating expenses of the hospitals and 
homes, burial expenses, and $709,000 for rent, and $4,800,000 
for alterations and repairs of homes and hospitals, and, by 
the way, we must remember that this organization that I 
am speaking about is operating 51 veterans’ hospitals and 
11 soldiers’ homes. There is also an item of $157,000 for 
printing and binding. 4 

Mr. ARNOLD. It would be very interesting indeed if the 
gentleman in his extension of remarks would show what 
this breakdown amounts to. i 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. i 

Mr. ARNOLD. And the allocation of the various items 
that go to make up this expense. It would seem at first 
glance that $110,000,000 is a lot of money to expend for 
overhead. 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is not all overhead. $ 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman again state 
the per cent of the dollar that goes to the benefit of the 
veteran? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Ninety-six and ninety-eight one hun- 
dredths per cent of every dollar appropriated in this bill for 
the Veterans’ Administration goes to the direct benefit of the 
veteran or pensioner. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is, appropriated for vet- 
erans’ uses? 

Mr. WOODRUM. For Veterans’ Administration. It takes 
in all these activities. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It does not go to the building 
part of it. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; not new construction, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Just for the care? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Les. 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. The veterans do not get that much 
money, but they get it in hospitalization. 

Mr. WOODRUM. They get that much money, with this 
exception: In this item it is figured that where a veteran 
is put in the hospital and is fed and given medical treat- 
ment and nursing he is getting direct benefit of the money. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Of course, $110,000,000 is more than 3 
per cent of $800,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. There is carried in this bill for 
all of these activities $157,000 for printing and binding. 
When General Hines first took charge of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, for that bureau alone we were appropriating $300,000 
for printing and binding. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Is that item of $157,000 included in the 
96.98 per cent? How does the veteran get any benefit from 
printing and binding, directly? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman did not quite under- 
stand me. We appropriate $866,012,732 for veterans’ activi- 
ties in this bill, and 96.98 per cent of that goes to the direct 
benefit of the veteran or pensioner. Of course, printing and 
binding is not counted as going to his direct benefit. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Printing and binding is not counted in 
the 100 per cent? 

Mr. WOODRUM. It is counted in the total, but not in 
the 96.98 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has used 
one hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman may 
proceed beyond the hour. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I shall put into the Record briefly a 
little information that may be of interest to the House about 
the operation of the soldiers’ home. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In reference to the soldiers’ 
home, did the committee secure any information in regard 
to a new policy to be followed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? Heretofore a man could go to a soldiers’ home at any 
time he desired, but since the unemployment situation de- 
veloped, the applications far exceed the facilities. They 
have a long waiting list. They are examining men now, and 
those who do not have a disability up to a certain per cent, 
I think it is up to 25, are discharged from the homes or not 
admitted, to make room for those who are disabled. Was 
that matter discussed in the hearings? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That matter was not discussed in the 
hearings. I think I heard the gentleman make that inquiry 
from some one else the other day. That was the first 
intimation of it I had. I can give the gentleman this in- 
formation. The total number of beds available in soldiers’ 
homes, in 11 national soldiers’ homes, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the veterans’ administration, is 22,940. Of that, on 
December 31, 1930, there were 21,609 occupied. In addition 
to those actual patients who were there under domiciliary 
care there were 1,146 out-patients that live off the reserva- 
tion but have their meals there. While there are only 22,940 
beds available, yet the veterans on the rolls who are entitled 
to admission to soldiers’ homes, if they care to go, number 
28,970, the difference there being that a great many of them 
are furloughed. I judge that is the class of veterans the 
gentleman is speaking about. As to any policy of sending 
them out before they ought to go, I can not answer the 
gentleman because I do not know and that was not gone 
into at the hearings. 

Mr. BOX. The figures which the gentleman gave as to 
the amount of benefits that went directly to ex-service men 
under the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau included the 
activities of the Pension Bureau heretofore? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOX. Members of the Committee on Pensions have 
been told that the overhead expenses of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, when the two activities were separate, were very 
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man, or per dollar. The figures which the gentleman gave. 
the House just now are the result of a combination of those 


two, and the average is the average running through both? 
Mr. WOODRUM. I think that is correct. Of course, it 


can be readily seen that the question in the Pension Bureau. 


is a question of physical examination of a man to deter- 
mine what is the matter with him at the time of examina- 
tion, but when you come to a veteran’s case, and the 
question is a question of service-connected disability, that 
is a different situation. Evidence is introduced and hear- 
ings are held and inquiries are made and clinical studies 
must be made, and it is an entirely different situation. It 
is very reasonable to suppose that the per capita cost of 
settling in the first instance a Veterans’ Bureau case, where 
there is a question of whether it is service connected or 
not, would be much greater than in a pension case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has the gentleman gone into the question 
of coordinating the activities since the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has acquired control of the Pension Office and other 
activities of that character? The reason I ask is that a 
short time ago a man who had been suffering very much 
from tuberculosis appealed to the Pension Office for relief. 
There was not any question of his having tuberculosis. 
The Pension Office said it was a case for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The Veterans’ Bureau found that he was in a very 
severe stage of tuberculosis, because he had to be released 
from the Army for that very cause. They indicated that it 
was not something that occurred in the World War and 
should be dealt with by the Pension Office. So he was 
shunted back to the Pension Office, and while he is not dead 
yet, I do not know how soon he will be, and whether he will 
ever get any relief before these agencies get through shunt- 
ing him from one to the other. The last report I had was 
that the Pension Office would have to conduct another ex- 
amination of the man, with hospitalization, to determine 
just exactly what his condition is, although he had been 
examined thoroughly by the Veterans’ Bureau and hospital- 
ized in their hospital. It struck me as an extreme case of 
lack of coordination of activities, very much to the detri- 
ment of that man and possibly to the detriment of hundreds 
or thousands of others similarly situated. That should not 
be where there is one directing head administering veterans’ 
activities. These so-called pension bureaus, veterans’ bu- 
reaus, and others ought to have such a direct relation that 
the examination conducted by one would answer for all. 
Is that not the gentleman’s view of this matter? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Exactly; and I think that is what Con- 
gress had in mind when Congress consolidated the organiza- 
tions. I think Congress thought it would prevent just such 
an occurrence. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words it is not a question of say- 
ing money, but it is making the relief more effectively admin- 
istered, so that a veteran could get what was coming to him 
promptly, and before his death, at the least cost to the Gov- 
ernment, Is that not true? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Exactly; but it should be stated that 
oftentimes we find a case where an individual is entitled to 
benefits, either hospitalization or compensation, under either 
one or both, and sometimes it is a matter of considerable 
investigation to determine just where his rights would be 
best protected. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the point I am trying to make is that 
where you give him a physical examination, one hospitaliza- 
tion, by one bureau of the Veterans’ Administration, should 
satisfy all. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Exactly. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So that veterans will not have to have 
separate examinations by different bureaus of the same 
organization and not be subject to interminable delays, in- 
cluding new examinations by different bureaus which belong 
to one activity, the Administration of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I agree with the gentleman. 
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Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
re were 48,000 soldiers being paid pensions under the new 
act? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Seventy thousand five hundred and 
thirteen veterans receiving disability compensation; that is, 
compensation under the act that was passed last year. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. To what amount? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can not give the gentleman the gross 
amount of that. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman put that in his exten- 
sion of remarks? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I will put that in my extension of 
remarks. My impression is that it is around forty or fifty 
million dollars. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Forty-eight per cent of the claims? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Forty-eight per cent of the claims have 
bani definitely adjudicated. 

. ALLGOOD. I wish the gentleman would put that 
Wenk in the RECORD. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I may add further, on that statement, 
that in the month of January, from December 31 to Janu- 
ary 15, there were 24,589 of those claims filed with the 
Veterans’ Bureau and 22,787 definitely adjudicated. So they 
are practically current. They will be current. They are 
being handled as fast as they come in. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think I understood the gentleman to 
say that since the passage of this disability act last year 
there was a total of 327,539 applications received. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Did the bureau, in the hearings before 
the committee, indicate what percentage was represented by 
that number of applications as against the total that would 
be accepted? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not think I can give the gentleman 
that information. I do not think I have that figure, unless 
it would be the total number of veterans, because every 
veteran who is not drawing compensation for a service-con- 
nected disability is a potential applicant. There are some- 
thing like 4,000,000. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Has the gentleman the figures showing 
how much in the nature of compensation or benefits of any 
character paid in cash by monthly check directly to veter- 
ans and their dependents? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPEAKS. How much is it? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman mean 

Mr. SPEAKS. I mean that each month checks are mailed 
direct to veterans or their dependents in fixed sums. Can 
the gentleman give us any idea what that aggregates? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman include in that the 
emergency officers? 

Mr. SPEAKS. No; exclusive of emergency officers. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The amount is $256,286,953. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Checks do go to some- 
thing over a million people every month? 

Mr. WOODRUM. One million three hundred and seven 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen every month. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Does the gentleman know how much 
of an increase that is over last year? 

Mr. WOODRUM. That is in the Recorp. I am sorry I 
can not remember all those figures, but a chart of that is in 
the RECORD. 

Now, gentlemen, about adjusted compensation. I am not 
going to burden the committee by going into detail on the 
question of adjusted compensation, but I do simply want to 
state here and now—as this is the first opportunity I have 
had and the only opportunity I shall have—to register my 
very earnest hope that the Ways and Means Committee of 
our House will at an early time give a hearing on the ques- 
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tion of whether or not we shall pay off these adjusted- 
compensation certificates. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentleman seen the bulletin 
board to-day? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I have not, but I have heard 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is a notice on it, issued by the 
chairman of the committee, that hearings will start on 
Thursday on that subject. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am very glad of that. I congratulate 
the gentleman and his committee, and I hope they will have 
hearings that will be concluded in time to give the House 
some plan for the liquidation of this obligation at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. An official of a service or- 
ganization in Washington made the very amazing statement 
to me the other day that the adjusted-compensation fund 
in the Treasury for which, under the law, we are appro- 
priating $112,000,000 annually, contains nothing but a piece 
of paper, I told him I thought he was absolutely wrong in 
that statement, because, as I understand, the law specifically 
provides that the money must be invested in interest- 
bearing Government securities and that when that money 
is appropriated it is invested in Government securities; is 
that correct? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, I do not know whether they 
actually take $112,000,000 out of the Treasury physically and 
put it somewhere else physically, but it is carried in our 
appropriation every year and it is supposed to be invested. 
Then every year we get a report from the Veterans’ Bureau 
stating that this money is invested and has earned so much 
interest. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Then interest is being earned 
on that fund as the law provides? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. Of course, against that fund is 
being charged payments made on adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, and my understanding is that there is something over 
$800,000,000 to the credit of that fund. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Then if Congress should 
decide it-wanted to pay that money out immediately, the 
Treasurer would simply have to sell the . he has 
and use the money to pay the certificates. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Absolutely. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman insert in the RECORD 
the total obligation under adjusted compensation? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I think I can give that to the gentle- 
man. The value of adjusted-compensation certificates in 
force is $3,426,768,507. 

Mr. MORGAN. And $800,000,000 of that is already 
credited to the fund? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Something over $800,000,000, including 
the $112,000,000 we are appropriating in this bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. How much has already been loaned to 
the holders of these adjusted certificates? 

Mr. WOODRUM. In round figures, something like 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the payment of these certificates in cash 
is made optional does not the gentleman think something 
should be done about lessening the interest charge from 
6 per cent to, say, 3 per cent on the money already loaned? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Undoubtedly something should be done 
about that. I thank the committee for its attention. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the very 
interesting and detailed statements we have just had from 
the gentleman from Virginia with reference to the bill un- 
der consideration I would just like to make this one obser- 
vation in connection with this bill: It calls for the appro- 
priation of over $1,000,000,000. The memory of a good 
many of us goes back to the days when the total cost of 
running the Government was not $1,000,000,000. I believe 
the first Congress of which I had the honor of being a 
Member did not appropriate as much money for the con- 
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duct of the entire Government as is now being carried in 
this one bill. Some of those who preceded us were accused 
of great extravagance in those days. The answer was that 
this country had grown to be a billion-dollar country and 
now it has grown way beyond that, when the measure we 
are now called upon to consider carries such an enormous 
appropriation. I for one want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee on the very efficient manner in 
which they have discharged a very important duty both 
to themselves and the country and I commend them for 
the great care in which they have prepared a bill of this 
enormous size. 

I have asked for a few moments to discuss one detail of 
the bill, which is found on page 9, namely, the Bureau of 
Efficiency. I have had occasion recently to come in rather 
close contact with the work of that bureau. I want to 
call the attention of the committee to what seems to me to 
be rather an unwarranted assumption of authority on the 
part of that bureau, an authority not provided by law. 

Of course these bureaus grow up from small beginnings, 
and this is a very good illustration. In the old days, back 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress, the Bureau of Efficiency was 
simply a branch,-we might call it a subagency, of the Civil 
Service Commission. It had no establishment of its own. 

When it was a part of the Civil Service Commission it 
had to do simply with the personnel. It had practically 
nothing but a clerical right, secured under the law. To show 
you how these things grow from small beginnings, in the 
Bureau of Efficiency there has been developed, perhaps, the 
most powerful bureau in the carrying on of our Government, 
because it does go into every detail of governmental activity, 
and it feels it has the right to direct the people engaged 
under the various Secretaries in the Cabinet just what to 
do and whatever suits their will. I am going to illustrate it. 

I want to call your attention to what this bureau was 
originally as constituted in the Sixty-fourth Congress. Then 
it was simply permitted to make investigations upon request, 
and then only as to the personnel of a department. I find 
that after it was made a permanent establishment in the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, or in 1917, when 
an appropriation was made for the Bureau of Efficiency, it 
took upon itself a very much broader right, because we 
have this language: 

Investigate duplication of statistical and other work and meth- 
ods of business in the various branches of the Government 
service. 

Then an appropriation is made for carrying on the work 
and there is this proviso: 

Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a com- 
pensation exceeding $4,000. 

At that time the appropriation for carrying on the work 
of the Bureau of Efficiency was $60,000. In this bill we are 
carrying as their appropriation $200,270, showing the in- 
crease from the days of 1916 and 1917 up to the present 
time. 

Now, the language I have read you, I claim, is not per- 
manent law, because it appears only in an appropriation 
bill and without the word “hereafter” being used, and I 
further claim that the Bureau of Efficiency goes way beyond 
the scope of its authority, and I ask the Committee on Ap- 
propriations when this item comes before them again to 
give very careful consideration to how far the work of the 
Bureau of Efficiency can be carried on under the law. 

I am going to illustrate by the very detail which came 
to my attention last week. In the annual report of the 
United States Bureau of Efficiency, on page 7, we find a 
recommendation from this bureau—mind you, a recom- 
mendation—to construct a Government paper mill, and the 
recommendation goes on to endeavor to prove how much 
money could be saved if the Government manufactured its 
own distinctive paper. 

This recommendation brought about the introduction of a 
bill on which a hearing was held last week before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, and the gentleman who introduced 
the bill, one of our leaders here, I do not hesitate to say was 
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asking it in behalf of the Director of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, because the lack of knowledge he showed in discuss- 
ing the subject was almost pitiful, and indicated that he 
had introduced the bill at the request of somebody else. 
However, the Director of the Bureau of Efficiency went be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures and maintained that 
this recommendation is a good one. I will not quote his 
testimony, but he found no legitimate fault with the con- 
tractor providing the paper; and I want to call the attention 
of the House to the further fact that every department of 
the Government having anything to do with distinctive 
paper on which bank notes are printed directly opposed the 
head of the Bureau of Efficiency in this recommendation. 
There appeared before the committee Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Hope; there appeared the head of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, the head of the circulation 
department of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
the head of the Secret Service, and every one of these high 
officials of the Government took exception to the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

I claim, Mr. Chairman, that when such evidence as this 
is submitted to a committee of this House there should be 
no chance of such a recommendation ever reaching them 
under cloak of such a recommendation as that contained 
in the annual report of a subservient board. 

I admit that mush of their work is useful in checking up 
the accounts of various bureaus and making sure that the 
line of work they are conducting is worth while. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What kind of board did 
I understand the gentleman to call this bureau? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is the Bureau of Efficiency, and 
if I used the word board,“ it was an error. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thought the gentleman 
said a “ subservient board.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I did not mean that; they are 
the boss. I thank the gentleman for correcting me. Cer- 
tainly, they are subservient to no one. I say they should 
be subservient to the Congress and should be subservient 
to some Secretary, too. They should be under a depart- 
ment. They should not have this independent power 
of going throughout the Government and picking a flaw 
here and a flaw there and then making some theoretical 
recommendation which is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on, and it was not bank-note paper that this report was 
written on. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The report, both of the 
Bureau of Efficiency and the Bureau of the Budget, does 
show that they are making many good recommendations 
that are actually saving substantial sums for the Treasury. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I made that statement. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And that part of their 
work should not be overlooked nor minimized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I made that statement and I have 
their report here, and you will find throughout the pages 
of testimony given here that they say that under their sys- 
tem they are saving one hundred dollars here and a thou- 
sand dollars there, all of which is very good, but that does, 
not carry with it authority to those people to say to the: 
Government or to the Congress that they should appro- 
priate one million dollars to build a Government paper mill, 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman, of | 
course, knows that all they can do, in any instance, is rec- 
ommend, because they have no authority to enforce their 
recommendation, even on the departments; but quite a num-: 
ber of the departments are inviting them in and asking’ 
them to help work out systems within their bureaus or! 
departments that will save money and add to their effi- 
ciency. While the gentleman is criticizing on the one hand,, 
we should not overlook the general situation on the other, 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I agree with that; but in view of my 
experience with the Director of the Bureau of Efficiency I 
say that he has gone far afield of the authority actually 
conferred upon him by the Congress in bringing out recom- 
mendations which are theoretical only and which are re- 
futed by practical men having to do with the subject matter 
that he undertakes to discuss, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman 
again yield? I do not want to take up too much of the 
gentleman’s time. 

. Mr. TREADWAY. That is all right. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman 
remember that the Bureau of Efficiency has been working 
in connection with other departments of the Government 
over a period of three or four years in making changes in 
the stock on which the paper money is printed, changing 
the size of bills, and developing a better ink; so it is not a 
case of the Bureau of Efficiency speaking without wide 
knowledge? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am very pleased that the gentleman 
has brought up that question. Here are the actual facts 
as testified by the witnesses I have referred to, who testified 
before the committee last week, and also confirmed their 
statements in private conversations with me even more 
recently: Formerly the paper on which the bills of the 
Government are printed was made out of part linen and 
part cotton rags; I think about 80 per cent and 20 per cent. 
Following the war, for some reason which I do not exactly 
understand, the cotton rags were left out of the specifica- 
tions and 100 per cent linen rags were called for. There 
developed from this evidently a brittleness in the paper 
which caused it to crack when folded sooner than the wear 
and tear of the bill was supposed to cause. 

That was what brought about the investigation of the 
Bureau of Standards in cooperation with the Treasury De- 
partment and in cooperation with the Bureau of Efficiency, 
to see whether or not there could not be a change made in 
the specifications. And now the Treasury Department, in- 
stead of calling for 100 per cent linen, has gone back to the 
old specifications of 80-20, or thereabouts, linen and cotton, 
and to avoid this particular cracking with the folding of 
the paper. 

Let me add further that this cracking brought about the 
only criticism of the contractor who has been furnishing 
the paper for money, but the criticism was unjustified in 
that the contractor was carrying out the specifications as 
laid down by the Treasury Department. The results are 
not satisfactory, but there is no fault whatever on the part 
of the contractor. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Where is the paper 
manufactured? 

Mr. TREADWAY. At Dalton, Mass. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In the gentleman’s own 
State. You have gone back to the old specifications prior 
to the change? 

Mr. TREADWAY. To all intents and purposes, the re- 
lationship as to cotton and linen has been renewed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And the ink? It is very 
important. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The ink has nothing to do with it. I 
think it was unfortunate that a criticism of the Government 
contractor was made because the reputation of this concern 
has been world-wide in the paper industry. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY I yield. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. The criticism was not sup- 
ported by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of letting the contracts or by the Bureau of Standards and 
others who testified before the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is right, and he is a 
member of the committee that heard the testimony. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. How are these contracts 
made? 

Mr. TREADWAY. By public bids. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has again expired. 

(Mr. TREADWAY asked and obtained leave to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not question the ability of the 
Director of the Bureau of Efficiency to carry on such investi- 
gations as are authorized by law, but I distinctly say that his 
knowledge of paper making is at the best entirely theoretical, 
and he goes entirely beyond his jurisdiction in recommend- 
ing the construction of a paper mill in the District of Colum- 
bia. He not only exceeds his legal authority, but he submits 
a recommendation based upon an assumed technical knowl- 
edge which he does not possess. 

For instance, he says there would be a saving in the trans- 
portation of the manufactured paper from the mill to Wash- 
ington, amounting to many thousands of dollars. He neg- 
lects to explain, however, that such an arrangement would 
require the transportation of four times as much stock to 
Washington as the quantity of the finished product now 
coming here. 

He estimates the cost of constructing a mill at $1,000,000. 
I am reliably informed that it would cost twice that amount. 

He fails to explain how the Government would obtain the 
trained personnel required to make this grade of paper. 
This is a particular type of paper made only by the con- 
tractor whose employees have been in the company’s serv- 
ices for years. 

He neglects to mention another most important factor. 
The reason why the finest paper in the world is made in 
western Massachusetts is that the peculiar quality of water 
required in producing such paper is available only in that 
section. Efforts to duplicate this class of paper in other 
parts of this country have failed because of the lack of the 
proper kind of water. 

I would suggest that hereafter the head of the Bureau of 
Efficiency confine his activities and recommendations within 
the scope of his legal jurisdiction. I would especially urge 
that he refrain from proposing to set the Government up in 
business, whether paper making or any other industry. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the merchant marine law of 1928 was enacted 
by Congress only after it had been proved conclusively that 
an American merchant marine could not exist without a 
subvention in the form of ocean mail-carrying contracts 
which can be awarded only to American-owned shipping 
companies. For those foreign mail contracts the expendi- 
tures already made and those provided for, since the law 
has been in operation, amount to approximately $50,000,000. 
This $50,000,000 fund may well be called a bonus fund. It 
is at the disposal of the Postmaster General. That bonus 
fund makes it possible for American shipping companies to 
operate ships without loss. As a result of it we have opened 
up many new foreign markets for our surplus products. 
As a result of it there has been a boom in the American 
shipbuilding industry. 

The merchant marine law of 1928 also provides a much 
larger fund, which is called the shipbuilding loan fund. 
This fund is placed at the disposal of the United States 
Shipping Board. Out of this fund the Shipping Board is 
authorized to advance generous sums as loans to American- 
owned shipping companies so as to make it easy for them 
to build their ships in American shipyards. These loans 


are at very low interest and extend over a long period of 


years. Up to to-day more than $131,000,000 has been au- 
thorized for this fund and more than $55,000,000 in cash 
loans has already been advanced. 

Now, I am not criticizing this principle of the merchant 
marine law of 1928. That law is one of the most logical 
and constructive that Congress has enacted in 50 years. It 
insures the upbuilding and maintenance of a modern Ameri- 
can merchant marine. It promotes and maintains Ameri- 
can shipbuilding. Some of the most broad-minded and 
most public-spirited of our citizens are engaged in the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industry. On the other hand, there 
is a self-centered, self-satisfied group of shipowners and 
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shipbuilders in one small section of our country who believe 
that the merchant marine law was enacted only for their 
special benefit. 

During the first two years this law was in operation this 
coterie, behind closed doors, agreed upon the amount of 
the loan to be asked for in each instance and selected the 
favored shipbuilding company that was to construct the 
ship. The attention of the Shipping Board was called to 
this unfair practice. In justice to the Shipping Board, I 
am glad to say that they put a stop to those star-chamber 
methods and insisted upon competitive bids. 

Open bidding, however, has failed to break up this greedy 
combination and they are still doing business at the same 
old stand. They are deaf to all appeals to their patriotism 
and sense of fair play. Why, in one instance with which I 
am familiar, they maneuvered the lowest bidder out of the 
award. That was the experience of George A. Armes, one 
of the outstanding shipbuilders of the Pacific coast, whose 
company, the General Engineering & Drydock Co., although 
offering the lowest bid, was denied the contract because of 
other considerations that were advanced as excuses to throw 
the job to a favored eastern shipyard. 

The operations of that selfish clique have concentrated 
all the constructive benefits of the merchant marine law 
into one small section of the Atlantic coast which compris s 
less than 700 miles of our entire coast line. These few At- 
lantic coast shipyards are booming with activity. One ship- 
yard not very far from here has already been awarded con- 
tracts that will keep it going full blast for the next five 
years. 

On the other hand, due to this selfish discrimination, 
Pacific coast shipyards are idle. Work is at a standstill and 
shipbuilding in California, Oregon, and Washington threat- 
ens to become a lost art. 

Our shipyards are being dismantled and let go to wrack 
and ruin because of that selfish clique of men. High-class 
ship mechanics and artisans on the Pacific coast are work- 
ing with pick and shovel on emergency jobs created by our 
local governments to relieve unemployment. 

Of all that $55,000,000 advanced in loans for shipbuilding, 
not one dollar has gone to any shipyard from San Diego to 
Puget Sound. 

Now, my friends, is that sound public policy? The mer- 
chant marine law is justified only because it is intended 
as a national-defense measure. Is it safe for us as a Nation 
to maintain shipyards in one small section of our country 
and let them go to wrack and ruin on our entire western 
coast? A single 2,000-pound bomb dropped from an enemy 
airplane would make the Panama Canal impassable for 
months. A severe earthquake would do likewise. In the 
event of war on the Pacific Ocean we would have no ship- 
yards—no dry docks—to recondition these merchant ships 
and convert them into troop transports. When war does 
occur our Nation may have to pay dearly for such discrimi- 
nation and neglect. 

When Congress enacted the merchant marine law it did 
not intend that it would be administered to enrich a selfish 
group of men. They wax fat at their banquet table and 
refuse to yield even a single crumb in the interests of 
patriotism and fair play. My friends, they have refused to 
forego a contract for even one ship that would help to keep 
Pacific coast shipyards prepared in case of war. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr, BOX. Mr. Chairman, during my discussion in this 
House on Saturday, January 24, of work of the Claims Com- 
mittee, among other things I commented upon the Minnesota 
fire claims, and stated that there were many other fires 
not started by the carriers contributing to the damages com- 
plained of. I based those remarks on facts shown to the 
Subcommittee on Claims which conducted the hearings and 
on facts recited by the supreme court of that State. 

These statements have since been questioned. I ask leave 
to insert at this time and place copies of the statements 
made to the subcommittee of the Committee on Claims, and 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in support of the state- 
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ments made by myself, that there were many other fires 
which might have done much of the damages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. The statement made by me shown in column 2 
of page 3158 of the ConcrEsstonaL Recorp of January 24 to 
the effect that there were a great number of other fires con- 
tributing to the damages for which settlement was made by 
the Railroad Administration and on account of which the 
claims in question are now being urged having been chal- 
lenged by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Prrrencer], 
I quote from the record made before the committee showing 
the existence of other fires not of railway origin which en- 
tered as factors in causing the damages complained of. 

First I quote from the report of the State forester of Min- 
nesota, made November 1, 1918, after the fire which had 
occurred October 12, 1918: 


Groups of quietly smoldering fires were fanned by a 60-mile gale 
into running fires that united to form a solid front, which in the 
case of the fire that Moose Lake appears to have had a 
front on the west line of Carlton County of approximately 7 miles. 
The Arthyde fire, to the south, had a 3-mile front; the Corona fire, 
to the north, a 4-mile front; and the Cloquet fire, a 6 or 8 mile 
front. A number of other fires, some very intense, burned scat- 
sane, settlements and even into the suburbs of Duluth. 


Theee fires, like all other great forest fires, resulted gone care- 

suscipit A yall haere TOAD Maes 
* . . 

8 in the sense of 8 re deliberately to destroy 
property (through a conflagration) was not the chief cause. The 
devastating fires of October 12 sprang in the main from slow- 
burning marsh or bog fires, the number of which had been in- 
creasing as the fall season opened up. These fires were set by 
careless people traveling over peat-road grades, by railroad locomo- 
tives, or by landowners who were willing to risk their own and 
their neighbors’ families in the hope 


time and method can not be left to the judgment of settlers, 
loggers, and railroad companies, (Hearings, pp. 15-16.) 


The Governor of Minnesota appointed a commission 
which investigated and reported on the origin of these fires. 


Under such conditions the greatest care should be exercised in 
setting our fires. The evidence shows, however, a vast number 
of fires to have been in existence—the number of them the com- 
mission does not pretend to say, but doubtless there were hun- 


urning bogs. This had been the case for a con- 
siderable time prior to the big fire, and some of the fires that 


especially 
drainage ugurated, and also in stumps 
a TORR DAC aos eed PONO, OF IAME spy as an 


on some ot the 5 there have been 8 kept adequately 
elther to put them out or keep them under control; and there has, 


pera 
considerable evidence before the commission tending to show that 
along the Soo Line, which runs through Moose Lake and north- 
westerly to Bemidji, there had been many fires started, partly due 
to the style of locomotives used, and very little attempt made to 
care for them and 33 if any, patrol work done even where a 
request or order had been made by the Forestry Service therefor. 
So that ee this burned district there were on October 12 
aioe fires bi 

s s s 


me burning of Cl 
started in land-clearing work to the west and southwest; and the 
the 


activity by the wind, the burned area eastward is well-nigh 
continuous and into the eastern and northeastern suburbs of 
Duluth. In this territory there were many independent fires as, 
for instance, one at Sunset Lake, a short distance southeast of 
Burnett Station, which, starting on the land of one of the cot- 
tagers, had been burning several days and had been fought with 
more or less success but, augmented by the wind, destroyed most 
of the cottages at the lake, hay, timber, and other property. 


try of tory 
burned earlier than the city of Cloquet. " (Hearings, pp. 17, 18, 19.) 


Recognizing that there was evidence of the existence of 
many other fires of many independent origins, the court 
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charged the jury in many of the cases substantially or 
exactly as follows: 

If the fire started by the railroad united with a fire or fires of 
other or unknown origin, it was a question of fact for a jury to 
determine whether or not the fire started by the railroad was a 
substantial element in creating the damage; and if so, the railroad 
was liable for the entire loss. (Anderson v. Director General, 179 
N. W. 45.) 


In one of the controlling cases, which was finally affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota (McCool et al. v. Davis, 
Agent, No. 24416, 202 N. W. 900), a majority of the court held 
that an instruction to the jury substantially as stated above 
was correct and that upon conflicting evidence the court 
should not reverse the judgment as not supported by the 
evidence on this point. On this question the majority of the 
court said: : 

That some of us feel the facts to be otherwise than as found by 
the jury does not entitle us to nullify their determination. They 
were not im at least not to the point of being controlled, 


by the fact that the northwest wind, which in Hall v. Davis (150 

25) was successfully shown to have carried the 
62 to Cloquet, has now become first a west 
west wind capable of taking the same fire to 
may be merit in the argument that this timely 
wind shift had its source only in the mind of witnesses. But this 
ts for defendant do not permit us to say that 


there is not, as a matter of law, enough evidence to sustain the 


Chief Justice Wilson dissented from the proposition that 
the evidence was sufficient to support the verdict, Justice 
Quinn concurring in the dissent. I quote briefly from the 
dissenting opinion: 

Wison, ©. J. (dissenting). I can not concur in the result 
reached. The evidence in this case, in my Judgment, does not war- 
rant the inference that the loss in fact resulted from the railroad 


fire. The legal identification of the destructive fire has not been 
established. 
. . . . s . . 

Plaintiffs home was burned by a fire coming from the north. 
They left their home by the back door to the south. No one has 
pointed out how the railroad fire could have reached the particular 
house. The presence of so many other fires so near by, which were 
ready to consume everything in their course under the anger of a 
gale, is not only quite sufficient to account for the loss but renders 
it highly improbable that the railroad fire is even a contributing 
cause of the loss. With this conviction I feel it my duty, because 
of the reasons stated here and in the prior opinion, to register my 
protest against liability being imposed by this record which I think 
is conjectural and speculative in the extreme. I regard the proof 
as insufficient. 

Quinn, J. I concur in the dissent of the Chief Justice. 
ings, pp. 142-143.) 

The gentleman from Texas did not indicate to the House 
even a dissent from the majority opinion rendered on evi- 
dence which made the majority of the court doubtful, nor 
did he declare himself in the strong language of the Chief 
Justice and Justice Quinn in the case cited, who had all the 
evidence before them, while the gentleman from Texas did 
not. He merely advised the House of the existence of this 
great number of independent fires, and that it is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that they did a substantial part of the 
damages, considered all together, as the settlement dealt 
with them and as Congress will have to deal with them. 

When the claims were being considered by the whole com- 
mittee a member of the subcommittee which had investigated 
them specially advised the whole committee that the hear- 
ings showed 100 fires, more or less, rampant in that region 
at that time in such manner as to do or to contribute to a 
great portion of the damage done by the railroad and con- 
solidated fires. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AtLcoop]. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] for the study he 
has made on this bill. If more Members of the House 
would take the time to study the measures they have in 
charge, as has the gentleman from Virginia, there would be 
better legislation. 

Gentlemen, we are facing an unusual condition in this 
Nation. I think the time has come when as individuals 


(Hear- 
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and as parties—and I mean political parties—we need to 
safeguard the financial interests of the Nation. 

I was glad to see the action taken to-day by this body 
on the appropriation bill in upholding the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop], the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, in stopping the increase in salaries. I have 
consistently voted against increases in salaries and voted 
against the bill increasing my salary and the salaries of 
other Members of Congress. The people who are on the 
pay rolls are not the ones who are suffering to-day. Those 
who have not made any connection with the pay roll, 
whether it be the Government pay roll or farm pay roll, are 
the ones who are suffering. 

I think the time has come when we must strike at the 
taproots of economy and really work and vote for economy. 
I notice in this bill there is an appropriation of $304,250 to 
build monuments for soldiers buried in foreign countries. 
There are thousands of soldiers who are living and suffering 
from the effects of the war who have never been able to 
secure compensation. I think we should first care for the 
living who are in distress and need help. 

An appropriation for the Federal Farm Board is also 
carried in this bill. Thirteen days ago I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the chairman of the Farm Board, and have 
had no reply from him. I consider the letter of enough 
interest to ask permission to read it at this time. 

My Dran Mr. Lecce: Coming, as I do from Alabama, I am more 
interested in the production of cotton and the price it brings than 
in any other farm commodity; for this reason I am writing you 
at this time to know if it will not be advisable to let the farmers 
throughout the South know the actual conditions that are con- 
fronting us this year. My opinion is—and I was formerly commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State of Alabama—that instead of 
waging an acreage-reduction campaign it will be more effective to 
inform the farmers of the actual existing conditions. 

First, I would stress the fact that the buying power of the coun- 
try and the world is weak, then I would show the decrease in 
the consumption of cotton in 1930 as 1929. I would show 
the increase of foreign production of cotton of 1930 as compared 
with 1929. I understand that the carry-over of our American cot- 
ton will be around 9,000,000 bales. I would emphasize the fact 
that this large carry-over will to a great extent supply the needs 
of the spinners for 1931. It seems to me that it would be most 
effective if you would prepare a short, concise statement of these 
facts, place them in the hands of every demonstration agent, and 
if necessary spend a little money in placing this statement in 
every weekly and daily newspaper throughout the South. 

I hope that you will not think I am too much in thus 
addressing you, but this is a question of vital interest to millions 
of people. If your board informs the cotton farmers of the facts 
and real conditions confronting them, and then in the face of 
this information they produce another 14,000,000-bale crop of cot- 
ton this year, and are forced to sell it for 8 cents, or $40 a bale, 
the responsibility will not be yours. I certainly want to do every- 
thing that is in my power to prevent this calamity and to help 
restore normal conditions in the cotton industry. 


Yours very respectfully, 
MILES C. ALLGoop. 

In some of the cotton areas it is almost planting time, 
farmers are preparing their crops and deciding what they 
are going to plant. I think the above information should 
be brought to the attention of every cotton farmer in the 
South. He should be made aware of the conditions con- 
fronting him. He should know that within the last 10 
years the foreign production of cotton has increased from 
6,000,000 bales to 12,000,000 bales, and that there is a 
possible carry-over of 8,000,000 bales of American cotton 
that can not be consumed this year. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I approve very strongly the tenor of the gen- 
tleman’s letter. I am surprised that Mr. Legge not only 
has not answered it but that he has not acted on it. I 
think he ought to give the same sort of information to the 
wheat growers. There is no sense in going on and produc- 
ing a surplus crop of cotton or wheat. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I thank the gentleman. : 

General Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, states 
that the veterans’ bill passed last year will cost approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 this year, and will cost approximately 
$50,000,000 next year. This bill takes care this year of some 
70,000 ex-service men, and next year some 150,000, who arg 
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suffering from tuberculosis and various diseases. In most 
instances these are men who went overseas and who, when 
they came back, were so anxious to get home that when 
they were discharged they said that their physical condition 
was good. They did not want to be detained in camps and 
hospitals, for the war being over they felt their services 
were needed at home. This appropriation has put these 
men in a much better attitude toward our Government. 
These soldiers who risked their lives for this Nation, who 
went abroad to fight, and came back and could not even get 
consideration for their just claims, these soldiers who had 
families dependent upon them, very naturally felt resent- 
ment against the Government, particularly when they knew 
that many soldiers who did not go overseas had been able 
to get their claims allowed by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

In regard to the cash payment of the bonus I think it 
would be one of the best business moves that this Congress 
could make to-day. What if war were declared to-morrow? 
Would we hesitate to float bonds for four billion or eight bil- 
lion, or twelve billion dollars if the war continued? No. 
And Mr. Mellon and the President and you and I would all 
favor it. The bonus will have to be paid in 1945, and there 
will doubtless never be a time when the soldiers will need 
money more than now. Besides, the Government can bor- 
row money at around 3 per cent interest at this time, and it 
will be good business to pay this debt and place this money 
in circulation. 

I came to Congress with the idea of reducing govern- 
mental expenses, and have voted against hundreds of meas- 
ures carrying millions and millions of dollars of appropria- 
tions. I am sad to say that in most instances these measures 
became laws, and increased our national expenditures from 
$3,697,400,000 in 1923, when I came to Congress, to $3,994,- 
152,000 in 1930. This makes an increase of more than $700,- 
000,000 for the past year. This enormous expenditure and 
increase of governmental expenses has taken place under 
Republican rule. 

Two years ago when the Republican Party, in a giantlike 
stride, swept into power, carrying all of the States except 
eight, and when 40 able and loyal Democratic Congressmen 
from former Democratic strongholds were defeated, it 
seemed to be the opinion of the Republican leaders that 
they had annihilated the Democratic Party for all time. 
They seemed to think that the word “Republican” had 
magic in it.. Republican leaders had preached through so 
many campaigns that Republican rule meant a full dinner 
pail, a living wage for every man, and prosperity for all; 
and that it was impossible for disaster to come upon this 
Nation while they were in power, that millions came to 
believe it. With this feeling of security, President Hoover 
called an extra session of Congress, saying that it was for 
the purpose of passing farm-relief measures and a modified 
revision of the tariff. This step led to the downfall and 
disaster of the Republican Party. It soon became evident to 
the country that the extra session of Congress had not been 
called to give relief to the distressed farmers of the Nation, 
but that it was a Republican move to increase the tariff upon 
thousands of manufactured articles produced in the big fac- 
tories of the East. 

It developed that the great industrial leaders who had 
been paying millions of dollars as campaign contributions to 
the Republican Party were not satisfied with the enormous 
profits they were making. I was before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House when hearings were held for months 
and months during the extra session on the present tariff 
law. Manufacturers were continually, day after day de- 
manding higher and higher rates, and they were successful 
in their demands. The Republicans passed the Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff bill, During these many months of the extra 
session of Congress foreign nations began to realize that we 
were building higher tariff walls against them. 

In an effort to offset our exorbitant tariff rates 33 foreign 
nations banded together to boycott American products and 
agreed to trade with each other, with the result that our 
foreign trade has fallen off more than $100,000,000 per month 
and some seven millions of our people are now out of em- 
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ployment. If this Nation is to endure, we must have a 
change in governmental policies. Laws must be enacted to 
give to the farmers, the small banker, the individual mer- 
chant, those engaged in small business, and the ordinary 
laborer a fairer distribution of the wealth of the Nation. 
To-day some 23,000 millionaires own approximately $320,- 
000,000,000 of the wealth of the United States, and while 
120,000,000 people only own $80,000,000,000. There is more 
distress among the farmers to-day than ever before. The 
prices of agricultural products are lower than at any time 
since the beginning of the World War, while the prices of 
manufactured products are much higher than they were 
prior to the war. The cotton farmers in my section made 
plenty of cotton last year, but after paying for fertilizer, 
ginning expenses, and taxes they have nothing left. Condi- 
tions are so bad that banks and merchants in most instances 
have not been able to extend credit, and it has been neces- 
sary for us to pass legislation here providing for the lending 
of money to farmers in the drought-stricken sections, who 
are not able to obtain credit elsewhere. Thousands of bank 
failures have left a trail of despair and want throughout 
the Nation. I consider the present loose banking laws a 
national disgrace, and Congress should take the matter in 
hand and pass legislation that will make the depositors free 
from loss. 

The wealth of the Nation is not only unequally distributed 
as between individuals, but is also unequally distributed as 
between the different sections of the country. The annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1930 shows the 
per capita demand and time deposits in the banks in the 
New England States to be $803, as against $135 in the South- 
ern States. The per capita savings deposits in the New 
England States are $579, as against $53 in the Southern 
States. In other words, each person in the New England 
States has been able to save on the average $579, while each 
person in the Southern States has been able to save on the 
average only $53 in a lifetime. The people in the New Eng- 
land States have had special national legislation protecting 
their property rights and this legislation has discriminated 
against the people of the South and been unfair to them. 
The comparison just made shows why the money panic is so 
much more severe in our section of the country, where money 
is scarce at all times, than in other sections that are more 
favorably situated financially. There should be a fair dis- 
tribution of the wealth of this country, and in order to pro- 
cure this I know of no more just way than for this Congress 
to pass an old-age and dependency pension law. We have 
never failed to pension those who fought our battles in time 
of war. While I was not a soldier, I have year by year met 
with the ex-service men of my district and assisted them 
personally with their claims, and I have supported every 
veterans’ measure that has been passed by Congress since I 
became a Member; but the soldiers are not the only people 
to whom this Nation is indebted. We became a Nation 150 
years ago, and since that time we have spent only 10 years 
in 5 wars and have had 140 years of peace. 

Warfare not only brings loss and distress to the soldiers 
who engage in the conflict, but leaves a trail of debt, want, 
woe, and distress at the fireside of millions of our people. 
To-day there are many men in this Nation who have grown 
old, and while they have never been called upon to fight in 
defense of their country in time of war, they have lived as 
upright citizens, reared families, paid their debts and done 
everything in their power to make this the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. There are thousands of these 
good men with their precious wives, who have grown old, 
and are not physically able to fight the battle of life and 
carry on as heretofore. It behooves the rich, the brave, the 
young, and the patriotic of this Nation to pass a pension 
law that will reward these good citizens who have fought our 
country’s battles through the years of peace, and who are 
now helpless and in need. I also hold that the corporations 
and companies throughout this Nation should be required to 
safeguard their employees by pensions which will take care 
of them in their old age, and in times of depression such as 
we are passing through now. I have noticed that most of 
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these corporations are continuing to pay dividends to their 
stockholders during this depression, and in many cases these 
dividends are being paid out of the earnings that were ac- 
cumulated during prosperous times. The same principle 
that applies to the stockholders should apply to the labor- 
ers, who make so much of the profits for the stockholders. 
Part of the earnings of the laborers should be reserved by 
the companies as a special fund and a percentage of the net 
earnings of the companies should be added to this fund to 
accumulate a pension fund for the employees. 

There are approximately 7,000,000 people who are out of 
gainful employment in the towns and cities of this country 
at this time, and we do not know how many millions of 
people there are on the farms to-day who can not pay their 
debts and who have no source of income. There have been 
more business failures, especially of small merchants, in 
the last 12 months than ever known before in the same 
period of time in our history. I, for one, contend that 
something must be done to bring about a change in our 
business affairs. The capitalist, the millionaire, and the 
great corporations in our Nation should realize that human 
nature is practically the same the world around. We know 
that the Communist Party is in control of Russia to-day 
because the masses under the government of the Czar were 
hungry, cold, and desolate. It was this condition that made 
it possible for the Bolsheviks to set up their government. 
May God forbid such a condition ever arising within our 
borders. 

I have lived to see that period in my life when the greatest 
interest that I have is to make it possible for my people to 
educate their children, to be able to pay their debts, to 
become home owners, and for the youth of our section to 
have as good opportunities to succeed, as if they were born 
in New England or any other section of the Union. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, on Sat- 
urday I spoke on the independent offices appropriation bill 
from a strictly financial angle, and announced at that time 
that I would later discuss this bill from another and per- 
haps a more interesting viewpoint. 

The independent offices appropriation bill, now under con- 
sideration, covers a wider scope of activities than any other 
bill that comes before the Congress. 

It probably carries a larger total appropriation than any 
other strictly appropriating bill ever prepared in peace time 
in any country. Nevertheless, in framing this bill the com- 
mittee has been very diligent in behalf of the taxpayer and 
has cut the total $2,790,050 below the Budget estimates. 

The grand total carried in the bill is the stupendous sum 
of $1,052,568,140. Veterans’ administration requires $866,- 
862,612. The Federal Farm Board appropriation is $101,- 
900,000, and $37,406,000 for the Shipping Board, leaving a 
total of $46,399,528 for the other 29 independent activities 
of the Federal Government. 

Before going into detail on some of the items carried in 
this bill let me call the roll of activities provided for herein 
and the amount carried for each: 


Executive Office, including protecting interests of 


the United States in oil leases and oil lands $532, 380 
American Battle Monuments Commission 304, 250 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 1, 000, 000 
Board of Mediation 188, 185 
Board of Tax Appeals 653, 640 
Bureau of Efficiency.__ S 200, 270 
Civil Service Commission 1, 644, 542 
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Commission of Fine Arts $9, 775 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 4, 730, 980 
Federal Board for Vocational Educatio: 2, 718, 980 
FF ORC soca nee cer an ew nema aa nem 101, 900, 000 
Federal Oil Conservation Board- 20, 000 
Federal Power Commission 260, 195 
Federal Radio Commission 465, 380 
Federal Trade Commission 1. 761. 766 
General Accounting Office 4. 297, 620 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission 860, 000 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission 338, 195 
Housing Corporation -.......--....-----...-. 19, 930 
Interstate Commerce Commission 9, 412, 473 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 1, 051, 070 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 4, 000, 000 
Personnel Classification Board.........-.--.--.-.-. 218, 850 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission 1, 000, 009 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 

a eA ARET ernir tee See eee ed 5, 541, 445 
Public Buil Commission eaS 125, 000 
Smithsonian Institution 1, 153, 804 
Ar eS a 1, 040, 000 
United States Geographic Board- 10, 678 
United States Shipping Board__.._-_.. 37, 406, 000 
United States Supreme Court Building 3. 750, 000 
Veterans’ Administratian -.......---.-.-----.-.-.- 866, 012, 732 


1, 052, 568, 140 


It shall be my purpose in this discussion to give a brief 
outline of the bill’s contents and the activities of the boards 
and commissions for which appropriations are made, rather 
than a critical analysis of the appropriations. I have al- 
ready spoken on that phase of the bill. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

This bill carries for Veterans’ Administration the fol- 

lowing: 


Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
$110, 228, 707 


Printing and binding 157, 000 
Military and naval compensation 267, 327, 025 
Army and Navy pensions 222, 000, 000 
Military and naval insurance 121, 500, 000 
Hospital and domiciliary 11, 350, 000 
State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers____ 600, 000 
Adjusted-service certificate fund —— 112, 000, 000 
Civil service retirement and disability fund 20, 850, 000 

far | lech ged beamline 8 866, 012, 732 


General Hines shows that 94.47 per cent of this amount 
goes for the direct benefit of veterans, while only 5.53 per 
cent goes into administrative expenses. A very remarkable 
showing. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

The time at my disposal does not permit an extended dis- 
cussion of the Farm Board’s activities but I am inserting 
an instructive table—showing the board’s financial assist- 
ance to the following commodities—beans, cotton, dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, grain, honey, livestock, nuts, 
potatoes, poultry and eggs, rice, seeds, tobacco, wool, and 
mohair. 

The table also gives a comprehensive picture of the activ- 
ities of the Grain Stabilization Board and the Cotton Stabi- 
lization Board. 

Under the first six months of the act of July 3, 1930, the 
disability allowance or World War pension act, General 
Hines tells us: 

We had a total of 305,890 applications for the disability allow- 
ance. We had adjudicated 45.48 per cent, or 139,125 cases, Of 
these 72,433 had been allowed, and they fell in groups: The first 
group 25 per cent nent disability, 39,516; the second group 


50 per cent disability, 16,456; the third group 75 per cent disa- 
bility, 5,536; total disability, 10,905. 


Supi by commodities, showing amounts of commitments approved, commitments canceled, net commitments, adpances, repayments, balances outstanding, and balance of com- 


ments available for advances, in connection with all loans made by the Federal Farm Board under prorisions of the 


treasurer’s office, Federal Farm Board, as of January 7, 1931 (entry date) 


ral marketing act as shown by the records of the 


Total amount | Amount of Balance of 
Net commit- Amount commitments 
Commodity ol commitmen 9 ments Repayments outstanding | available for 
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Statement, by commodities, showing amounts of commitments approved, com 
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net commit ments, advances, repayments, balances outstanding, and balance of com- 


mitments canceled, 
mit ments available for adrances, in connection with all loans made by the Federal Farm Board under provisions of the agricultural shown records 
treasurer's office, Federal Farm Board, as of January 7, 1931 (entry date)—Continued i See T SM 


524, 510, 494. 26 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


The Board of Tax Appeals was organized under act of 
Congress in 1924 to permit the taxpayer to have his liability 
for additional taxes determined by an agency other than 
the Treasury Department and prior to the payment of the 
tax. 

Its jurisdiction is limited to a consideration of income and 
profits taxes, estate taxes, and gift taxes. 

To November 1, 1930, 50,751 proceedings were docketed. 
During the same period 35,706 proceedings were closed— 
either in dismissal, stipulation, or opinion. 

The total deficiencies asserted by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the docketed proceedings are $1,154,- 
325,951.88, an average of $22,825.85 per case. 

There are 152 employees, including 16 members of the 
board. This bill carries $609,460 for 1932. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman the figures as to the 
number of claims that are pending before the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the number that have been adjudicated and the 
number still awaiting adjudication? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have referred to the 
gross number of cases docketed, 50,751, and during that 
period 35,706 proceedings were closed. That leaves prac- 
tically 15,000 cases. I might say to the gentleman that the 
Board of Tax Appeals, with some additional help that was 
allowed them last year, has been speeding up until they are 
closing the gap now and are a little more nearly current 
than they have ever been since the board was organized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not inform the 
House as to what year they are passing in review upon tax 
appeals? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The work can not be 
handled wholly by years. A taxpayer in any given year 
may ask a postponement. So a 1922 case may drag along 
while cases filed in 1927 or some later year are closed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We read from day to day of the board 
allowing this estate so many million, this person so many 
million, and I was wondering whether we were catching up 
or whether the claims are multiplying so that we will have 
these large expenditures in the future or whether the peak 
has been passed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman will bear 
in mind that none of those refunds come out of the Tax 
Appeals Board. These Board of Tax Appeals cases are re- 
ferred to them before payment is made, and the others, as 
I understand, are adjudicated in the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. There is a distinction between 
the two classes of claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I recognize there is that distinc- 
tion. A couple of weeks ago considerable of the time of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was being occupied in 
hearing arguments on questions of refunds and offsets, run- 
ning into thousands of dollars. I would like some definite 


commitments 

available for 
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information as to when the board will catch up with the 
work so that we will know the peak has been passed. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would refer the gentle- 
man to page 28 of the hearings, which will answer the 
question he has in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am thankful to the gentleman for 
always referring me to the hearings, which I know are very 
copious. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The primary purpose of 
this establishment, as stated by Mr. McCarl, Comptroller 
General of the United States, has been to aid the Congress 
and the Chief Executive in seeing that the contracting and 
spending agencies of the Government not only observe 
the restrictions, directions, and limitations appearing in the 
law and relating to the expenditures of public moneys, but 
that such expenditures are made economically. 

The General Accounting Office employs 1,960 people and 
costs the Treasury in round numbers $4,000,000 annually. 
However, by preaudits and postaudits of vouchers and ac- 
counts totaling $4,000,000,000 annually, it saves the tax- 
payers directly and indirectly many millions more than its 
cost of operation. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 


This commission tells us the United States is to-day the 
foremost country in the world in radio. We surpass all 
others in research and development. Our problems—na- 
tional and international—are multitudinous. Broadcasting 
makes up only about 4 per cent of radio activity. 

In the other 96 per cent of the radio spectrum are the 
commercial communications, such as radio telephone, and 
telegraph between this continent and the other continents 
of the world; communications by radio telegraph and tele- 
phone between the United States and ships at sea; aviation 
radio, police radio, television, and many other similar 
services, some services small now but growing very rapidly 
in importance. It is with these communications that we 
are able to carry on our international business rapidly. It 
is in this portion of the spectrum that we have communi- 
cations concerning safety of ships at sea, safety of air- 
planes in flight, and even in the case of police radio in some 
cities the safety of our own homes. In this part of the 
spectrum we have many services which are new and de- 
veloping. 

This work is carried on by 128 employees, including the 
five commissioners at an outlay for next year of about 
$465,000. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The scope of this institution's activities are very broad. 

There is an appropriation to provide for the interchange 
of scientific and parliamentary documents between the 
United States and foreign countries, based on the treaty of 
Brussels of 1886. Books received in exchange are deposited 
in the Library of Congress. 
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Ethnological research among the American Indians and 
the natives of Hawaii; archzological research in Arizona 
and in cooperation with many universities cover a very wide 
range. 

wane THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 

The Astrophysical Observatory is engaged in the study of 
solar radiation, on which all life on the earth depends. Its 
investigations indicate that the amount of solar radiation 
received by the earth varies, and that there is a definite 
relation between this and the weather. No other investiga- 
tion of this subject, in comparable manner, is being done 
by any other institution in the world, and it promises re- 
sults not only of high scientific interest but of great eco- 
nomic importance in the forecasting of weather in advance. 

Solar radiation is being observed at the top of Mount 
Montezuma in a desert of Chile in South America, on Table 
Mountain in southern California and in southwest Africa. 
Doctor Abbott, the directing genius of Smithsonian, now 
tells us that “after many years’ study it may be definitely 
asserted that weather is due to fluctuating solar radiation 
and not to local conditions as generally believed by mete- 
orologists. This makes possible weather forecasts a week 
in advance and may later make possible forecasts for sea- 
sons and even for years in advance” and that “ by further 
studies of this kind we shall bring about a new era in 
meteorology.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The work under the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is being undertaken independent of the work done by 
the Weather Bureau? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; this is independent. 
This astrophysical laboratory was established about 40 years 
ago and has been making these observations over a long 
period. ‘Some of the observatories have been supported by 
private funds. A total of $300,000 has been contributed and 
has been largely carrying on this work in South America 
and at other places over a number of years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any figures showing 
the amount of expenditure for the Smithsonian Institution 
from private funds as compared with Government appropri- 
ations? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Of course, the gentleman 
has in mind that from the Smithson estate there is derived 
a large sum annually. Then, because of the scope of the 
work that is being done, there is a considerable appropria- 
tion made from the Federal Treasury, and very properly so. 
In addition to that I recall that two or three years ago, for 
this particular work of the astrophysical laboratory, some 
gentleman was contributing $80,000 or $90,000. And over a 
period of years, so that it aggregated something like $300,000. 
I can not give the segregation of Federal and private funds 
contributed, but I know that private funds are contributed 
and have been contributed over a long period of time to the 
scientific work of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was wondering whether the private 
contributions would aggregate as much as 50 per cent. I 
have known for some time generally that the Smithsonian 
Institution is supported quite generously from private 
sources. I was wondering whether the gentleman from 
Washington had any definite and concrete figures as to 
percentages between private funds and the public expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I believe I am safe in 
saying that in some of their activities they have been sup- 
ported more largely by private funds than by Government 
funds. 

Doctor Abbott reiterates as follows: 

I fully believe, now, sir, that within a short time the forecasting 
of the weather, instead of being done from day to day, as it is 
now by aid of telegraphic news as to conditions which prevail a 
few hundred miles west of us, will be done by the knowledge of 
the condition of the sun. It will be done not only a day or a few 
days in advance, as is customary at the present time, but weeks, 
possibly months, possibly years, in advance. Even to that hitherto 


S unheard of extent, we shall get a fair knowledge of what is ahead 
us. 
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As you may appreciate from the statement of this learned 
scientist, this is very scientific work covering a long period 
of time. 

I might say that only 12 months ago, when Doctor Abbott 
was before our committee, he was not willing to concede 
that anybody could make these long-time predictions, al- 
though some individual in a distant State was claiming he 
was able to do it and was making predictions. But this year 
Doctor Abbott says, after putting all of the information 
together and comparing the observations made at these dif- 
ferent places over a number of years, and analyzing them 
all, he is fully convinced, and on that he makes these state- 
ments. He submitted some very interesting and enlighten- 
ing charts to bear out his contention. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am much pleased at the gentleman’s dis- 
cussion in making certain the matter of weather to come. 
Has the gentleman given any thought as to how much it 
would reduce interest in the frequent discussions between 
men and women about the weather, if this uncertainty is 
removed, as the gentleman apparently expects it to be. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am quoting Doctor 
Abbott. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield briefly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this forecast that Doctor Abbott 
thinks is scientifically sound, been accepted generally by 
meteorologists? I am not referring to any punsters about 
the weather. I am seeking serious information from scien- 
tists. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Scientists know of the 
investigations that have been under way over this long 
period of time; but as to his final conclusions and the tables 
he had just worked out, he told us we were getting them 
fresh off the griddle, and that he had only completed them 
the day before he appeared before the committee. 

In further answer let me say that I inquired if the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau agreed with him and he said that 
this information had not as yet been carried to him. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As far as that individual is 
concerned, I think the gentleman will bear me out in saying 
that Doctor Abbott stated he is having the sympathetic 
support of a great many scientists in the effort he is making. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is quite correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And there is great hopefulness 
among all of them that the result which is in prospect will 
be reached. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I so understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When does Doctor Abbott state he will 
have reached such conclusions as will enable him to make 
these future forecasts? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. At these three observa- 
tion points, in South America, southern California, and 
southwestern Africa, they have more sunshine than they 
have been able to find at any other place on the face of the 
earth. They are able to make observations there about 
80 per cent of the time, and the only reason, as I gathered 
from his testimony, they are not able to make these definite 
predictions at this time is because they have not as yet been 
able to close that 20 per cent gap in the observation of 
radiation from the sun. They have discovered not only that 
the radiations vary from day to day and time to time, and 
so on, but that there is a rhythm or a periodicy to those 
variations, and when they can close that 20 per cent gap 
then they will be ready to make official the announcements 
and statements he has been making. Doctor Abbott said it 
might be necessary for them to find some other place where 
they could make more continuous observation or cover the 
period which is not covered at these observatories. It is 
intensely interesting information. 

The National Museum, National Gallery of Art, Gellatly 
Art Collection in New York, printing for American Historical 
Association and other activities are directed by the Smith- 
sonian Institution all at a cost of $1,153,804. 
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EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


This commission administers the—(1) United States em- 
ployees’ compensation act enacted in 1916; (2) longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation act approved in 
1927; (3) District of Columbia workmen’s compensation act 
of 1928. 

It is estimated these laws are applicable to more than 
1,000,000 employees. 

There were 26,069 new cases reported under the United 
States employees’ compensation act in 1930—a 33% per cent 
increase in five years. 

The estimated expenditures under this act and the ad- 
ministration of the other two acts for 1932 are $4,735,000 
plus $63,000 carried in the District bill. 

Under the longshoremen's act 39,849 injuries were re- 
ported last year. 

Under the District of Columbia workmen's compensation 
act 18,499 injuries were reported in 1930. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The membership of the commission consists of Charles 
Moore, chairman; Benjamin W. Morris, architect, vice chair- 
man; Ferruccio Vitale, landscape architect; Ezra Winter, 
painter; John W. Cross, architect; Adolph A. Weinman, 
sculptor; John L. Mauran, architect. 

The members are appointed by the President. They serve 
without compensation, and from the creation of the commis- 
sion by Congress the artist members have been drawn from 
the representative men of their several professions—all men 
of high training, broad experience, and successful achieve- 
ment, and all devoted to the progressive development of the 
National Capital along finest lines. 

The commission passes on the exterior design and con- 
struction of private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
in the National Capital. 

The Secretary of the Treasury consults the Commission of 
Fine Arts regularly in the development of plans. The com- 
mission also advises the Architect of the Capitol as to plans 
submitted by him for the enlargement of the Capitol 
Grounds, development of the Union Station Plaza, plans for 
the United States Supreme Court Building, the new House 
Office Building, and new buildings for the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The commission has approved more than 75 specific de- 
signs during the past year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield as to the work 
of the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct an inquiry particularly 
as to the scope of their work in connection with the chang- 
ing of the topography of the plaza. From my casual obser- 
vation I have noticed that there is a considerable projection 
on the plaza property which interferes with the full view 
of the post office and of the Union Station from the Peace 
Monument. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman 
mean from the Peace Monument? 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the Peace Monument. There is 
an obstruction to the casual eye of 10 feet on the grounds 
that were formerly occupied by the Housing Corporation for 
the clerks of the District. 

On Saturday last I dropped into the office of the Architect 
of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, to talk with him about the matter, 
but he was away from his office on other business. I was 
told that that question had been called to the attention of 
the Architect of the Capitol by Senator Jones, of Washing- 
ton, but nothing had been done. I understand they are 
planning to have an underground garage in front of the 
Senate office building. I never heard of any such proposal 
before, but my inquiry is directed as to whether the Fine 
Arts Commission passes upon the question of the topog- 
raphy, to see whether it should be coordinated with the 
existing Capitol Grounds and the Union Station. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Washington has again expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself additional time. 

I am glad the gentleman asked that question. The Fine 
Arts Commission undoubtedly has passed on these plans. I 
should also like to say that I have observed that the eleva- 
tion of these newly graded grounds is going to interfere 
with a full and complete view of the Capitol, as viewed 
from the Union Station. The Fine Arts Commission is 
made up of some of the most talented men in the United 
States, who are giving their time to this work, and if this 
has been approved by the Fine Arts Commission I doubt 
whether they have been correctly advised in regard to this 
matter, if one with my undeveloped artistic temperament 
may with propriety question their judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If we are going to erect an under- 
ground garage for the benefit of the Senate, well and good, 
but it should be erected after these 10 feet of earth which 
obstruct the view have been removed. I can not conceive 
that the Fine Arts Commission was called upon to consider 
the question of eliminating that mound of earth on the- 
square immediately west of the Senate Office Building. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The total personnel of 
the Civil Service Commission is 657. Their operating ex- 
pense for 1932 will be approximately $1,644,542. 

There were 608,915 persons in the classified civil service 
of the Federal Government June 30, 1930. 

The commission received 1,665,209 communications during 
1930 and examined 287,357 new applicants. 

The following table gives much additional information: 
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PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION BOARD 


The staff of the Personnel Classification Board has been 
built up during the past six years from details or borrowed 
help from the departments. 

Under the act of July 3, 1930, a new organization largely 
of the former detail has been organized. 

Besides classifying Federal employees, the board has made 
a nation-wide comparative study of Government salaries 
with non-Government salaries. Their conclusions are that 
Government employees who receive salaries up to $2,000 
or $2,500 are better paid than non-Government employees, 
on the average, doing similar work and that Government 
employees in the higher pay brackets are receiving less than 
non-Government employees for similar work. 

Mr. McReynolds, director of classification, makes this 
statement: 


We are maintaining currently a survey of comparable salaries in 
non-Government employment. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT SALARIES WITH NONGOVERNMENT 
SALARIES 


We had $75,000 for such a survey. We spent that $75,000 in 
making a survey of salaries in non-Government employment over 
the country. We made very satisfactory contracts with the larger 
employers outside of the Government service. There is consid- 
erable interest shown on their part, and certainly there will be a 
continuing interest on the part of Congress in maintaining cur- 
rently information as to the relationship between the rates of pay 
actually given for the principal lines of employment in the 
Government service and rates for similar employment on the 
outside. 

We get the information by sending out questionnaires at a very 
slight expense at the present time, but it will doubtless become 

from time to time to go out and work directly with the 
personnel managers for some of the larger concerns to be sure that 
we are getting accurate, understandable information in statistical 
work of that sort. 

Our preliminary report on the field survey, House Document 
602, contains quite detailed statistical data with respect to the 
original information gathered on that subject, the salary rates 
paid for the various types of work carried in the grades in the 
classification act. 

In other words, we have gotten the information on the initial 
survey by direct contact with these people, practically grading the 
positions in commercial establishments, non-Government estab- 
lishments, for comparative purposes. We got the data with re- 
spect to the rates they paid and various other factors which were 
involved. 

In clerical employments, from the bottom up, in the first three 
or four grades the Government rate is measurably higher than the 
outside rate. 

Grade 1 employees, the simpler class, the lowest clerical grade in 
the Government service, which begins at $1,260 and goes to $1,620, 
the Government rate is pretty close to $350 a year higher than the 
average outside rate, and we had records of about 300,000 outside 
employees spread over the several States, in those lower grades. 

As we get up to grade 2 employees, the difference is cut down to 
about $220 higher in the Government service than the average out- 
side. 

Grade 3 comes down to about $150 difference. In grade 4 the 
commercial rate and the Government rate is pretty close together. 
The average is about the same. 

As we go to the higher grades, the non-Government rate is 
higher than the Government rate. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


This commission was created by act of Congress in 1916. 
Additional duties were imposed by the tariff laws of 1922 
and 1930. 


The hearings before our committee are illuminating. 
ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF DIVISIONS 


The work of the Tariff Commission divides naturally into two 
markedly distinct divisions. The first of these is concerned with 
operations under its general powers. The second consists of those 
activities which arise under the special provisions of sections 336, 
337, and 338 of the tariff act of 1930. While the duties of the 
Tariff Commission are essentially those of a fact-finding body they 
involve the consideration and analysis of many economic factors 
which enter into a clear interpretation of the data brought 
together in the investigation of the tariff problems of an industry. 

In view of the close relationship of the work of the commission 
to that of the Congress and of the President, in the enactment and 
administration of tariff legislation, the commission has organized 
its staff into divisions corresponding to the several schedules of the 
tariff, with such additional divisions as are required for collateral 
activities and for purposes of coordination. Under this plan of 
organization there have been developed, as the work of the com- 
mission has required, the administrative division, the economics 
division, the legal division, the office of the chief investigator, the 
division of international relations, the accounting division, the 
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statistical division, the tion division, eight commodity 
divisions covering the tariff schedules, the personnel division, and 
the library. 

The administrative division handles all questions relating to 
finances, appropriations, records, supplies, services, office manage- 
ment, general correspondence, publications, and other subjects 
involved in the business operations of the commission. 

The commodity divisions as originally organized were engaged 
in assembling and analyzing information pertinent to the tariff 
problems and relationships of the articles, almost countless in 
numbers, embraced in the schedules respectively assigned to those 
divisions. This work resulted in the preparation of many hun- 
dreds of Tariff Information Surveys and many more re- 
ports on industries and on tariff history and development. This 
branch of the commission’s work has been continued as con- 
sistently as the pressure of other work has permitted in view of 
other limitations by which the commission has been confronted. 
Among the special reports which have been produced, in addi- 
tion to the Tariff Information Surveys, are the Summary of 
Tariff Information; the Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals, which has been prepared annually since 1917, 
and is used by the chemical industry as a standard text; the 
Handbook of Commercial Treaties, including a digest of all ex- 
isting commercial treaties of the world; the Dictionary of Tariff 
Information; Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties; Colonial 
ae Policies; Agricultural Staples and the Tariff; and numerous 
others. 

The economics division, the division of international relations, 
the legal division, the accounting division, the statistical divi- 
sion, and the transportation division cooperate in their respective 
fields with the commodity divisions in gathering, analyzing, and 
assembling in effective form the information which is prepared 
for the use of the Congress in the consideration of tariff legisla- 
tion and for the assistance of the President in the administration 
of the custom laws. 

The work of the staff is supervised by the commission. All 
investigations are instituted by direct orders of the commission, 
which also approves before their execution all plans for investi- 
gations and for field work as well as all questionnaires and sched- 
ules to be used in obtaining required information. All reports 
are prepared by the commission upon the data produced before 
it as the results of the combined work of the staff divisions and 
of public hearings and conferences with parties interested in the 
subject matter. 

Since the appointment of the new commission 38 separate in- 
vestigations have been instituted under the provisions of section 
336 of the tariff act of 1930. Of this number 35 were undertaken 
in response to Senate resolutions and 3 in response to applications 
by parties interested. 

The of the commission and its staff in the District of 
Columbia and in the field service numbers 260 persons, of whom 
about one-half are technical experts, including those who are en- 
gaged in the study of numerous industries which create the com- 
merce of the United States and are under constant examination 
and study by the commission. This force must be increased if the 
work in prospect for the commission is to be carried on with a 
reasonable degree of promptness, 


PUBLIEHED REPORTS OF COMMISSION 


Attention has heretofore been called to the fact that while the 
actual increase in customs revenue realized by the Government 
through the work of the commission has reached substantial sums, 
the most valuable service of the commission has been in a form 
less tangible but not less important. The commission has as- 
sembled, analyzed, put into available and accessible form for the 
use of the Congress, the President, the Department of State, the 
Treasury Department, the Department of Commerce, and other 
Government establishments, and of the industries and students of 
the country, information that could not possibly have been ob- 
tained through any other existing instrumentality. This material 
has been welcomed by serious students in all walks of life as of 
inestimable assistance in tracing out the economic changes and 
influences affecting the industries of the country and its interna- 
tional trade relationships. 

In this connection it may be interesting and pertinent to note 
that during the past three years more than 54,000 copies of the 
commission’s published reports have been sent to persons inter- 
ested in the commission’s work and that most of these have been 
sent in response to personal requests. The Superintendent of 
Documents reports that in the fiscal year 1929 he sold for cash 
more than 4,400 copies of reports by the commission. 


Under the flexible provision of the 1922 law 37 investiga- 
tions were completed as a result of which the tariff was 
increased in 33 instances and decreased in 4. In 13 com- 
pleted investigations no change in the tariff was made. 

Thirty-nine investigations have been instituted under the 
1930 Hawley-Smoot Act. Thirty-six of these were under- 
taken in response to Senate resolutions. 

The Tariff Commission in 1932 will have a personnel of 
317 people and an appropriation of $1,040,000. 

In response to the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Leavirt] I am inserting tables showing progress 
under the flexible tariff provision. 
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List of subjects upon which investigations were completed by the Tariff Commission and with respect to which the President proclaimed changes in duties, under the provisions of section 
$15 of the tariff act of 1922 

Date of Effective date 
Article Change in duty lamation of change 
Mar. 7,1924 Apr. 6, 1924 
May 6,1924 | June 5, 1924 
May 19,1924 | June 18, 1924 
Nov. 14. 1924 Nov. 29. 1924 
Dec, 29,1924 Jan. 28, 1925 
Apr. 11,1925 | May 11, 1925 
Decreased Oct. 3, 1925 ov. 2.1925 
* a 28 plus 45 per cent ad valorem on foreign value, to $3 each plus 27.1 per cent on | Dec. 12, 1025 . 27, 1925 
merican selling price. 
ieee from 60 per cent ad valorem to 88 per cent ad valorem on hats valued at $9.50 or less per | Feb. 12,1926 | Mar, 14,1926 
ozen, 
Increased from 8 to 12 cents Mar. 6,1926 | Apr. 5, 1926 
cent June 21,1926 July 21,1926 
cent ad valorem to 1634 per cent ad valorem. Oct. 14,1926.| Nov. 13, 1926 
C s ao A 22 — Nov. 27,1926 | Dee. 27,1926 
Increased from 55 to 8244 cents per 100 on leaves not exceeding in size 334 by 334 inches and on larger | Feb. 23,1927 | Mar. 25,1927 
leaves in proportion. s 
A AAA from 75 cents to $1.12 3 GR EE OIE a ea rg EO el TO a 
Emmenthaler type Swiss cheese Increased from 5 cents pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem, to 7 cents per pound, | June 8,1927| July 8, 1927 
but not less than 3744 per cent ad valorem. 
Decreased from 40 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound based on American selling price to 20 | July 20,1927 | Aug. 19,1927 


----do 


creased from 2 to 3 cents per pound 


Caustic magnesi! a 

gee sulphured or in brine, stemmed | In 
or i 

Rag rugs, cotton (hit-and-miss type) 

Barium car! n 


Increased duty 
Increased from 1 to 1}4 cents per pound 


Increased from 546 of 1 cent per pound to !542 of 1 cent per poun 
Increased from $4 of 1 cent per pound to 454 of 1 cent per pound... 


(35 per cent ad valorem) transferred to American selling price 


per cent ad valorem and 344 cents per pound based on American selling price. 


Increased from 1 to 134 cents per pound «„ s... M: 
Sodium ---+-----=--+--------| Increased—duty (25 per cent ad valorem) transferred to American selling price Aug. 31, 1928 Sept. 15, 1928 
a L ARK DAA EIO EEEE aN E IA PODE SO Ca Io ̃ mm ͤ ˙˙ Ä EN OH o alk Oct. 17,1928 | Nov. 16, 1928 
um 0. 

Increased from 4 to 6 cents per pound 16, 1928 | Dec, 16, 1923 
Onions Increased from 1 to 1}4 cents per pound ninnan Dec, 22,1928 Jan. 21, 1920 
Cast polished plate glass, finished or un- Increased from 12}4 to 16 cents per square foot on sizes not exceeding 384 square inches: 15 to 19 cents | Jan. 17,1929 Feb. 16, 1929 
a pind poet aca h per square foot on sizes above 384 square and not ex 720 square inches; 17½ to 22 

cents per square foot on sizes above 720 square inches. 
Peanuts, not shelled and shelled .....-- Increased from 3 to 4}4 cents per pound on peanuts, not shelled; 4 to 6 cents per pound on peanuts, Jan. 19,1920 | Feb. 18, 1929 
Whole eggs, yolk, and egg albumen, | Increased from 6 to 734 cents per pound Se GE Ca eet RON Ee ee at Feb. 20,1929 | Mar. 22, 1929 
frozen or otherwise pared or pre- 
served, and not s y provided for. 
laxseed . from 40 to 56 cents per bushel of 56 pounds 


Milk, fresh 


Cream.. Increased from 20 to 30 cents per 
Window glass (cylinder, crown, and sheet | Increased from 114 to 174 cents 
glass, unpolished). per pound on 


cents per pound on sizes above 384 square inches, not exceeding 720 square inches; 134 to 254 cents 


per 


on sizes above 720 square inches, not exceeding 864 square inches; 2 to 3 cents per pound 


on above 864 square inches, not exceeding 1,200 square inches; 214 to 334 cents per pound on 
sizes above 88 not exceeding 2,400 square inches; 24 to 334 cents per pound on 
es. 


above 2,400 square . 


Sizes 
Linseed or flaxseed oll . Increased from 3.3 to 3.7 cents per pound 


June 25,1929 | July 25, 1920 


LIST OF SUBJECTS UPON WHICH INVESTIGATIONS WERE COMPLETED BY 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION AND REPORTED TO THE PRESIDENT UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 315 OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 WITH 
RESPECT TO WHICH NO CHANGES IN DUTIES HAVE BEEN PROCLAIMED 
Casein: The report stated that the commission was not able, 

with the data available, to make definite findings. 

Wall pockets: The report stated that the commission was not 
able, with the data available, to make definite findings. 

Sugar: On June 15, 1925, the President stated that after full 
consideration of the facts shown in reports of the members of the 
Tariff Commission he did not find that differences in costs of 
production were sufficiently established under present conditions 
to warrant any change from the present duty. 

Cotton warp-knit fabrics and gloves of cotton warp-knit fabric: 
On October 3, 1925, the President stated that under, the circum- 
stances applying to the industry he did not feel warranted at that 
time in increasing the duty. 

Cotton hosiery: Report submitted to the President on December 
22, 1926. 

Halibut: Report submitted to the President on November 2, 1925. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock: Report submitted 
to the President on March 14, 1928. 

Maple sugar and maple sirup: Report submitted to the Presi- 
dent on April 23, 1928. 

Granite: Report submitted to the President on June 23, 1928. 

Oriental rugs: Investigation discontinued on July 30, 1928, after 
investigation and hearing. 

Corn: Report submitted to the President on August 17, 1929. 

Canned tomatoes and tomato paste: Report submitted to the 
President on May 27, 1929. 

Whiting and precipitated chalk: Report submitted to the Presi- 
dent on May 14, 1929. 

INVESTIGATIONS INSTITUTED BY TARIFF COMMISSION UNDER TARIFF ACT 

OF 1930 

Investigations have been instituted by the Tariff Commission 
in accordance with special provisions in the tariff act of 1930. 

Section 332 (f) provides for an investigation with respect to 

“Petroleum: To ascertain the approximate average cost per 
barrel to the oil refineries located on the Atlantic seaboard of 
crude petroleum delivered to them from the oil fields of the 
United States during the three years preceding 1930, and the 

resent approximate average cost per barre] of crude petroleum 

m Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, delivered to the same points,” 


Section 340 provides for an investigation with respect to— 

“Conversions of rates: To ascertain with respect to each of 
the ad valorem rates of duty, and each of the rates of duty 
regulated by the value of the article, specified in the tariff act 
of 1930, an ad valorem rate (or a rate regulated by the value of 
the article, as the case may be) which, if applied upon the basis 
of domestic value, would have resulted as nearly as possible in 
the imposition during the period from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1929, both dates inclusive, of amounts of duty neither greater 
nor less than would have been collectible at the rate specified in 
the tariff act of 1930, applied upon the basis of value defined in 
section 402 of the tariff act of 1922.” 


The Tariff Commission has instituted investigations under the 
provisions of section 336 of the tariff act of 1930, in accordance 
eet Senate resolutions, investigation with respect to the follow- 

tems: i 


Boots and shoes, wholly or in chief value of leather, not spe- 
cially provided for (par. 1530-e), ordered on June 20 and July 11, 
1930. (S. Res. 295 and 313, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Furniture, wholly or party finished, and parts thereof, wholly 
or in chief value of wood, and not specially provided for (par. 
412), ordered on June 20, 1930. (S. Res. 295, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Bells, chimes, and carillons, finished or unfinished, and parts of 
the foregoing (pars. 364, 397, 1541), ordered on June 20, 1930. 
(S. Res. 295, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Woven-wire fencing and wire netting, all of the foregoing com- 
posed of wire smaller than eight one-hundredths and not smaller 
than three one-hundredths of 1 inch in diameter (par. 397), 
ordered on June 20, 1930. (S. Res. 295, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinker 
(par. 205-b), ordered on June 20, 1930. (S. Res. 295, 71st Cong., 2d 
sess.) 


Shovels, spades, scoops, forks, hoes, rakes, scythes, sickles, grass 
hooks, corn knives, and drainage tools, all the foregoing if agri- 
cultural hand tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in chief 
value of metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured (par. 
373), ordered on June 20, 1930. (S. Res. 295, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Shoe lacings (par. 912), ordered on July 3, 1980. (S. Res. 308, 
Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or ground in or mixed with oil 
or water, wash and all other blues containing ultramarine (par. 
68), ordered Juty 3, 1930. (S. Res. 309, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 
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Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, and parts thereof (pars. 
1554, 342, and others), ordered July 3, 1930. (S. Res. 309 and 312, 
Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Iron in pigs and iron kentledge (par. $01), ordered July 3, 1930. 
(S. Res. 309, Tlst Cong., 2d sess.) 

Laces, lace fabrics, and lace articles, produced wholly or in part 
on the Levers or Levers-go-through lace machine, the bobbinet 
machine, or the lace-braiding machine (par. 1529-a), ordered on 
July 3, 1930. (S. Res. 311, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Wood flour (par. 412), ordered on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 313, 
7Ist Cong., 2d sess. 
pens and 1 thereof (par. 1541 -a), ordered on July 11, 
1930. (S. Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Pipes, pipe bowls, cigar and cigarette holders, and mouthpieces, 
finished or unfinished (par. 1552), ordered on July 11, 1930. (s. 
Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Leather of reptile hides or skins, for shoe p (par. 1530- 
o-), ordered on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 318, Tist Cong. 2d sess.) 

leather (par. 1530-c-d), ordered on July 11, 1930. (8. 
Res. 313, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Bodies, hoods, teeta and shapes, for hats, bonnets, caps, berets, 
and similar articles, manufactured wholly or in part of wool felt, 
and hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and simflar articles, made wholly 
or in part therefrom, finished or unfinished (par. 1115-b), ordered 
on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Floor coverings, wholly or in chief value of wool, not specially 
provided for (par. 1117-c), ordered on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 313, 
T1st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Lumber and timber, or fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch (par. 
401), ordered on July 11 and 22, 1930. (S. Res. 313 and 321, 71st 
Cong., 2d sess.) 

Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process made, and 
for whatever purpose used (par 219), ordered on July 11, 1930. 

S. Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess. 

; Hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed wholly or in chief value of 
straw, chip, paper, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, real horse- 
hair, cuba bark, ramie, or manila hemp, whether wholly or partly 
manufactured (par. 1504-b), ordered on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 
313, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Fourdrinier wires and cylinder wires, suitable for use in paper- 
making machines (whether or not parts of or fitted or attached to 
such machines), and woven-wire cloth suitable for use in the 
manufacture of Fourdrinier wires or cylinder wires (par. 318), 
ordered on July 11, 1930. (S. Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Maple and maple sirup (par. 503), ordered on July 11, 
(S. Res. 313, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species, raw or uncured, 
or dried, salted, or pickled (par. 1530-a), ordered on July 11, 1930. 
(S. Res. 313, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Olive oil (par. 53), ordered on July 22, 1930. (S. Res. $24, Tist 


Cong., 2d sess.) : 
Cheese, except of American, or Cheddar and Swiss, or Emmen- 
(S. Res. 324, 


thaler types (par. 710), ordered on July 22, 1930. 
Fist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Cherries, sulphured, or in brine (par. 737 (3)), ordered on July 
22, 1930. (S. Res. 324, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Tomatoes prepared or preserved in any manner (par. 772), 
ordered on July 22, 1930. (S. Res. 324, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for, and 
chocolate, sweetened, in any other form than in bars or blocks 
weighing 10 pounds or more each, whether prepared or not pre- 
pared (pars. 506, 777-b), ordered on July 22, 1930. (S. Res. 324, 
Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Laminated products of which a synthetic resin or resinlike sub- 
stance is the chief binding agent, in sheets or plates (par. 1539-b), 
ordered on July 22, 1930. (S. Res. 324, Tilst Cong., 2d sess.) 

Infants’ wear, knit or crocheted, finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of wool (par. 111d), ordered on July 22, 1930. 
(S. Res. 325, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Matches, match splints, and skillets for match boxes (par. 1516), 
ordered on July 22, 1930. (S. Res. 325, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Cigarette books, cigarette-book covers, and cigarette papers in 
all forms, except cork paper (par. 1552), ordered on July 22, 1930. 
(S. Res. 325, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

Sugars, including the sugar content of mixtures containing 
sugar and water, testing by the polariscope above 96 sugar degrees 
(par. 501), ordered on July 3 and July 22, 1930. (S. Res. 309 and 
$25, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Table and kitchen articles and utensils, wholly or in chief value 
of glass, blown or partly blown, of composition, descrip- 
tion, or further treatment (par. 218-f), ordered on July 22, 1930. 
(S. Res. 330, 71st Cong., 2d sess.) 

Steel pens (par. 351), ordered on December 19, 1930. (S. Res. 
360, Tist Cong., 3d sess.) 

The following investigations have been instituted, under the 
general powers of the Tariff Commission (sec. 322 (g) of the tariff 
act of 1930), in accordance with Senate resolutions: 

Fish and other marine products: To ascertain entries of fish and 
other marine products into the United States from the high seas 
in vessels owned, chartered, leased, or rented, wholly or in 
by aliens, whether or not such aliens are domiciled in the United 
States. (S. Res. 314, dated July 3, 1930.) 

Certain vegetable and animal oils: To ascertain the costs of 
production and of transportation to the principal consuming mar- 
kets of the United States of coconut oil and copra from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and other principal producing regions, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, whale oil, rapeseed oil, oil, and sesame 
oil; and of the principal uses of these oils in the United States 
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and of the kinds and amounts of domestic oils and fats replaced 
in domestic industry by such imports. (S. Res. 323, dated July 
16, 1930.) 
The Tariff Commission has instituted investigations in accord- 
ance with requests from the Committee-on Ways and Means with 
to— 


The class of labor employed in production of certain industries 
in Russia. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Federal and State administrative agencies 


The Federal administrative agency created by the national 
vocational education act is the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. This board consists of 7 members, 4 ex officio 
and 3 appointed by the President. They are the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Commissioner of Education, and three citizens 
who represent, respectively, the manufacturing and commer- 
cial, the agricultural, and the labor interests of the Nation. 

The State administrative agency provided in the act is a 
State board for vocational education, designated or created 
by the legislative authority of the State, and consisting of 
not less than three members and having all necessary powers 
to cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the administration of the provisions of the vocational 
education act. ; 

The national vocational education act of 1917 provides 
funds for the specific purpose of cooperating with the States 
in the promotion of agricultural education, in the promotion 
of trade, home economics, and industrial education; for 
the preparation of teachers of agricultural, trade and in- 
dustrial, and home economics subjects; and for the Federal 
administration of the act. 


Basis of allotment to States under the act of 1917 


Cooperative vocational education funds are allotted to the 
States on the basis of relative population. Specifically, the 
funds appropriated under the act of February 23, 1917, are 
allotted to the States for agricultural education in the pro- 
portion which their rural population bears to the total rural 
population of the United States; the funds provided in this 
act for trade, home economics, and industrial education are 
allotted to the States in the proportion which their urban 
population bears to the total urban population of the United 
States; and the funds allotted to the States for the training 
of teachers in the proportion which their total population 
bears to the total population of the United States. 


Federal board does not operate schools 


The act provides for a cooperative program in vocational 
education in which the Federal Government cooperates with 
the State governments. The Federal board does not or- 
ganize any schools or classes. All moneys are allotted to the 
States to be expended by State boards under the provisions 
of a State plan which is annually submitted to the Federal 
board for its approval This plan gives in detail the con- 
ditions under which schools will be organized and reim- 
bursements made. With the exception of one or two States, 
the schools are all organized in local communities under 
local boards for vocational education. 

The ratio of State and local moneys expended for voca- 
tional education to Federal moneys so expended has in- 
creased from year to year. For the year 1930, $3.04 of State 
and local money was expended on the average for each $1 of 
Federal money; that is to say, of a total expenditure of 
$4.04 only $1 was from Federal funds. Federal funds ex- 
pended for this same year amounted to $7,404,223.18, while 
the total of all funds—Federal, State, and local—amounted 
to $29,909,295.87; the State and local expenditure being 
$22,505,072.69. 

Progress in vocational education, 1918-1930 
While no authentic information was available, it was esti- 


mated that the enrollment in all vocational schools in 1917 
did not exceed 25,000. At the end of the fiscal year 1918 the 


enrollment under the national program was 164,000. By the 
end of the fiscal year 1929 the total enrollment had passed 
the million mark and reached 1,047,957 boys and girls and 
men and women. In 1930 the total enrollment was 1,064,303. 
Of these 82,654 were in classes not aided by Federal funds. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

In 1920 the Federal Government entered into a partner- 
ship with the States for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. 

Disabled persons can not be rehabilitated in groups. 
Each case presents its own particular problems, and must, 
therefore, be handled on an individual basis. The States 
have in their employ about 165 men and women highly 
trained in this technical form of service. 

Experience shows that the work is feasible and practi- 
cal. It is economically and socially sound. Remunerative 
employment can be found for every disabled man and 
woman, provided he or she is given proper training and is 
placed in a suitable occupation. 

Since the inception of . the program some 45,000 disabled 
persons have been rehabilitated and returned to employ- 
ment. This number does not include many thousands of 
disabled persons who have been given some type of service 
other than retraining or placement which has improved or 
raised their economic status. In no year has the average 
cost per case exceeded $300. Frequently the total cost of 
rehabilitation of an individual, including administration, is 
less than his increased earning capacity in one year. The 
average life expectancy of those rehabilitated is 20 or more 


years. 

The Federal board employs six technical experts on its 
staff to carry on this important work, cooperates with State 
boards in the administration of the act, and carries on 
studies and investigations which are found necessary to 
promote great efficiency of the work. 


REHABILITATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Having observed the beneficent effects of the Federal 
rehabilitation law of 1920, which had my support at that 
time, I gladly became the author of the Summers Act in 
1929, giving the physically disabled of the District of Co- 
lumbia the benefits of similar legislation. 

Seven hundred cases were recorded during the first year. 
Among the early rehabilitations were 16 cases that cost only 
$16.60 each for vocational guidance and placement. The 
next 77 cases cost about $36.60 per case. The very first case 
to apply justified the legislation. 

From the board’s annual report I quote: 


Typical cases 


The following citation of cases will serve to illustrate the char- 
acter of service being rendered: 

E. L. was the first case for whom application was made. Her 
father came to the office with a story which is not uncommon 
among the disabled. His daughter, now 18 years old, had been 
afflicted with infantile paralysis at the age of 5. She had received 
slight benefit through treatment in.a hospital in Montreal, Canada, 
but both legs and the right arm were still so paralyzed that she 
was practically a helpless cripple. She had been able to complete 
only the fourth grade of her education, this principally by home 
study. She had never succeeded in any kind of work to 
do. The father’s story concluded something like this: “I am get- 
ting old. I have nothing to leave my daughter. What can she 
do for self-support when I am gone?” 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service discovered that this girl, 
in addition to having a good left hand, was endowed with a bright 
mind and a somewhat artistic inclination. Plans were immedi- 
ately made with a local photo studio for her to receive training 
in photograph coloring. After thres months’ training she was 
put on an basis, and at the end of the fiscal year she was 
making from $12 to 615 per week by plecework, further advance- 
ment depending on experience and speed. Her training 
cost the Vocational Rehabilitation Service $90. 

N. S. R. was reported to the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
on November 22, 1929, by the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. On May 6, 1927, this man was injured in a 
dynamite blast while working on a steam shovel for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. He was under the care and supervision of 
doctors until November 19, 1929, when he was d as hav- 
ing received maximum medical benefits. As a result of the injury 
he was left with a permanent disability of both forearms. The 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission granted him 
permanent compensation of $14 per week and agreed to allow an 
additional $10 per week for living maintenance during a period 
of training necessary to fit the man for a new job. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service arranged with the District 
of Columbia Board of Education to have this man trained in one 
of the school heating plants as a steam engineer. For this train- 
ing the Board of Education made no charge. Because of his 
knowledge of steam engines this trainee made rapid progress, and 
in less than a month took a job as engineer with a construction 
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company at a wage of $35 per week. He later transferred to 
another company to take care of the engine room on a tramp 
steamer, in which capacity he is earning $65 per month and living 
accommodations. While his present income is not as much as it 
might be on land, he professes a love for the sea and finds another 
Rona nog: in the fact that it is easier there to save his 


THE BOARD OF MEDIATION 


The Board of Mediation was established as an independ- 
ent agency in the executive branch of the Government by 
the provisions of the railway labor act approved May 20, 
1926. That the board has functioned more satisfactorily 
than we who supported the legislation could anticipate is 
revealed by a brief summary of results. 

The Board of Mediation began to function in a practical 
way early in August, 1926. At that time industrial relations 
of interstate commerce carriers (the only ones provided for 
in the railway labor act) and their employees were con- 
fused and more or less strained. 

Each element, as a whole, entertained almost to a con- 
trolling extent doubt or suspicion, or both, in respect of the 
bona fides of the other. 

Such considerations have almost disappeared and a gen- 
eral and proper appreciation of reasonable attitude, one 
side in respect of the other, is in evidence—a highly desirable 
state of affairs. 

Discussions are now carried on and conclusions are 
reached, based on the merits of questions under considera- 
tion, in a temperate and businesslike way. 

The public, for which the railway labor act was primarily 
passed by Congress, has been the special beneficiary of the 
8 of and the splendid results obtained from this 
aw. 

No disturbing situations involving carriers and employees 
now exist in railroad industry. 

Items of interest 


During the year an interpretation of a mediation agree- 

rne was made by the Board of Mediation for the first 
e. 

There were fewer arbitrations during the past year than 
in any previous year. 

A strike took place on the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road at Peoria, IL, in November, 1929, after a failure to 
submit questions to arbitration as was advised by the Board 
of Mediation. The interested parties, however, settled their 
differences through direct negotiations in June, 1930. This 
strike did not interrupt interstate commerce. 


Arbitration and emergency board 


Arbitration has been successfully held during the year, 
but no emergency board has been created, nor has there 
appeared need for any. 

The work of the board 


Of the total of 540 cases involving rates of pay, rules, and 
working conditions submitted to our board, 450 had been 
disposed of by June 30, 1930; 65 of these were acted upon 
during the fiscal year covered by this report. Of these 65 
cases, 25 were settled through mediation, 7 were submitted 
to arbitration, 18 were withdrawn through mediation, 2 
were withdrawn without mediation consideration, and 13 
were retired without mediation proceedings by action of the 
board. At the end of the year three of the seven cases sub- 
mitted to arbitration during the year July 1, 1929, to July 
1, 1930, had been concluded. In the remaining four cases 
the interested parties had not met in an effort to agree upon 
the appointment of the remaining arbitrator or arbitrators. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, the board re- 
ceived 222 applications for its services in the adjustment of 
grievances which had not been decided by an appropriate 
adjustment board by which they had been considered. This 
made a total of 291 such cases received by the board since 
its creation. 

Of the 291 grievance cases herein referred to as having 
been submitted to the board, 120 had been disposed of dur- 
ing the year covered by this report, 9 of the 120 were sub- 
mitted to arbitration involving 2 arbitration proceedings. 
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Of the remaining cases before the board, 105 had been as- 
signed for mediation and were receiving attention, and for 
definite and different reasons 21 remained unassigned. 

Of the grand total of 831 cases of all character thus far 
received and accepted for mediation, 615 cases have been 
disposed of, as follows: 


By wedding ena SADT Fea UM Taine 2 PITS 278 
By arbitration........-...-.---...-..------ +--+ += -- noe 67 
By withdrawal through mediation_.----..------------------- 190 
By voluntary withdrawal——— nem m 27 
By board action....--.-.......----------------------------- 53 


Of the 216 unsettled cases, 169 have been assigned for me- 
diation, and practically all of the assigned cases have had 
the attention of mediators in initial conferences, and so 
forth. There remains a total of 47 cases unassigned to 
mediators. 

In the reports of 1928 and 1929 statement was made that 
adjustment boards as contemplated by the railway labor act 
had not been generally created, but that the condition had 
been improved by the voluntary action of the parties in 
interest. There has been a further improvement this year, 
the records (not complete) indicating that some 50 addi- 
tional boards of adjustments have been established. 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 

The Bureau of Efficiency during the past year has studied 
problems in and given constructive suggestions to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Department of Justice, Department of 
State, Treasury Department, Bureau of the Budget, Civil 
Service Commission, Federal Farm Board, United States 
Housing Corporation, and the District of Columbia govern- 
ment. 

It has also studied the civil-service retirement plan, retire- 
ment valuations, duplication of work, Virgin Islands, pay of 
commissioned personnel, laundry facilities, fire protection, 
and use of surplus property. 

It has 56 employees, and this bill carries $201,470 for its 
activities for the fiscal year of 1932. 

The savings made upon the Bureau of Efficiency recom- 
mendations seem to well justify this outlay. This is espe- 
cially true since the savings will continue into the indefinite 
future. 

PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 

Under a Porto Rican hurricane-relief authorization passed 
by the Congress a few years ago we are appropriating $1,000,- 
000 for asphalting Porto Rican roads that were injured by 
the hurricane. 

Gov. Theodore Roosevelt explained to the committee that 
this would complete the asphalting of all insular or main 
highways and that a saving of $400,000 annually on upkeep 
would result from this and a like amount appropriated last 
year. This saving will enable the rebuilding of schools on 
the island. 

NATIONAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

The act of Congress of May 29, 1930, authorized a total 
outlay of $25,000,000 to acquire lands and develop the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway along both banks of 
the Potomac River in Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia, and extending from Mount Vernon to Great Falls, 
the entire amount to be repaid by the District of Columbia. 

This bill carries $4,000,000 of that amount. 

HOUSING CORPORATION 


The Housing Corporation is a hang over of Federal hous- 
ing activities during the World War, when it was thought 
necessary to provide housing for our employees at navy 
yards, arsenals, munition plants, and so forth, throughout 
the United States, and especially here in the National 
Capital. 

These latter so-called Government Hotels have now been 
razed, and houses in other cities have mostly been sold. 
Only 1,131 properties are still on hand. The closing out of 
this activity is being transferred to the Department of Labor, 
with which it has always been closely related. 
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GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


The Geographic Board is composed of a chairman and 15 
representatives detailed from other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, who serve without additional pay. 

This board determines the correct names of rivers, moun- 
tains, localities, and so forth, in the United States and the 
world and determines their correct spelling. It is the court 
of appeals, so to speak—I might say the final arbiter—for 
these controversial problems. The names and spelling as 
determined by the board are adopted by all Government 
agencies, and thus desirable and necessary uniformity is 
secured. 

The board has functioned for 40 years. It has rendered 
thousands of decisions which are published from time to 
time. It passed on 1,500 names last year. 

This bill carries $10,678 for the board’s activities in 1932. 


SUPREME COURT BUILDING 


Three million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
carried in this bill for starting the construction of the 
Supreme Court Building, for which $9,740,000 was author- 
ized in 1929. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The limited general knowledge of the far-reaching and 
successful activities of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics justifies an extended statement in which I shall 
avail myself of data furnished us by the committee. 


Functions of the Committee 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics was estab- 
lished by act of Congress approved March 3, 1915. The organic 
act charged the committee with the supervision and direction of 
the scientific study of the problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution, the determination of problems which should 
be experimentally attacked, and their investigation and applica- 
tion to practical questions of aeronautics. The act also author- 
ized the committee to direct and conduct research and experi- 
mentation in aeronautics in such laboratory or laboratories, in 
whole or in part, as may be placed under its direction. 


Membership 


The committee has 15 members, who are appointed by the 
President, and who serve without compensation. The members 
at present are: Joseph S. Ames, Ph. D., chairman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; David W. Taylor, D. 
Eng., vice chairman, Washington, D. C.; Charles G. Abbot, 
Sc. D., Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; K. 
Burgess, Sc. D., Director of the Bureau of Standards; William 
F. Durand, Ph. D., professor emeritus of mechanical engineering, 
Stanford University, California; Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, United 
States Army, Chief of the Air Corps; Harry F. Guggenheim, M. A., 
American ambassador to Cuba; William P. MacCracken, jr., 
Ph. B., Washington, D. C.; Charles F. Marvin, M. E., Chief of 
the Weather Bureau; Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, United 
States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Depart- 
ment; Brig. Gen. Henry C. Pratt, United States Army, Chief of the 
Matériel Division, Air Corps; S. W. Stratton, Sc. D., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Capt. John H. Towers, 
United States Navy, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department; Edward P. Warner, M. S., editor of Aviation; 
Orville Wright, Sc. D., Dayton, Ohio, 


Subcommittees 


Under the rules and regulations formulated by the committee 
and approved by the President technical subcommittees have been 
established whose general duties are to aid in the 
problems in their respective branches of the aeronautical field to 
be scientifically attacked, bringing to bear the knowledge derived 
from experimental investigations conducted in all parts of the 
world, and to endeavor to coordinate the research and experimental 
work involved in the study of the problems agreed upon. The 
subcommittees are composed in part of specially appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy air organizations, who are in 
immediate charge of various phases of aeronautical development. 
Following is a list of the present subcommittees: 

Aerodynamics—subcommittee on airships, subcommittee on 
aeronautical research in universities. 

Power plants for aircraft. 

Materials for aircraft—subcommittee on metals, subcommittee 
on woods and glues, subcommittee on coverings, dopes, and protec- 
tive coatings, subcommittee on aircraft structures, 

Problems of air navigation—subcommittee on problems of com- 
munication, subcommittee on instruments, subcommittee on mete- 
orological problems, 

Aircraft accidents. 

Aeronautical inventions and designs, 

Publications and intell X 

Personnel, buildings, and equipment, 

relations, 
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COMMITTEE SERVES OTHER AGENCIES 


By virtue of the character of its membership, including as it 
does the heads of the Army and Navy air organizations, the com- 
mittee also serves in an advisory capacity for the determination 
of questions of general policy in aeronautical matters. 

The committee holds itself at the service of any department or 
agency of the Government interested in aeronautics for the fur- 
nishing of information or assistance in regard to scientific or 
technical matters relating to aeronautics, and in particular for 
the investigation and study of fundamental problems suggested 
by the War, Navy, or Commerce Departments with a view to their 
practical solution. 

The committee institutes research, investigation, and study of 
the problems which, in the judgment of its members or of the 
members of its various subcommittees, are needful and timely for 
the advance of the science and art of aeronautics in its various 
branches. 

The committee keeps itself advised of the progress made in 
research and experimental work in aeronautics in all parts of the 
world, particularly in England, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Canada. 

The information thus gathered is brought to the attention of 
the various subcommittees for consideration in connection with 
the preparation of programs for research and experimental work 
in this country. This information is also made available promptly 
to the military and naval air organizations and other branches 
of the Government, and such as is not confidential is imme- 
diately released to university laboratories and aircraft manufac- 
turers interested in the study of specific problems and also to the 

ublic. 

Pp OFFICE OF AERONAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE 

The Office of Aeronautical Intelligence was established in the 
early part of 1918 as an integral branch of the committee's ac- 
tivities. It serves as the depository and distributing agency of the 
scientific and technical data on aeronautics collected by the com- 
mittee from governmental and private agencies in this country 
and abroad, and maintains an office in Paris to collect and ex- 
change scientific and technical data on aeronautics in France, 
England, Italy, Germany, and other European countries. 

ALLOCATIONS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


In the preparation of research programs problems are allocated 
among the various agencies, governmental and private, that are 
best equipped to undertake their solution. The investigation of 
the more fundamental problems, for which adequate facilities are 
not elsewhere available, is allotted the committee's own laboratory, 
known as the Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory, located 
at Langley Field, Va., a section of the field having been set aside 
by the War Department for the committee’s use, coincident with 
the establishment of Langley Field in 1916. 


THE LANGLEY MEMORIAL AERONAUTICAL LABORATORY 


During the past year work was begun and substantial progress 
was made in the construction of the full-scale wind tunnel and of 
the seaplane channel. The new wind tunnel, when completed, will 
have an oval-shaped throat 60 by 30 feet, which will permit the 
testing of full-sized airplanes. It is that this tunnel will 
be in operation during the summer of 1931. It is the pioneer 
tunnel on such dimensions to be found in all the world. 

The new seaplane channel will be 2,050 feet long and it is 
expected it will be ready for the testing of seaplane floats and 
flying-boat hulls during the summer of 1931. This is the first 
equipment of this character that has ever been constructed, and 
is solely for the purpose of investigating the characteristics of 
seaplane floats and boats. The great length of the channel is 
necessary to provide for the high speed which is required for tests 
of this character. 

PROGRESS IN 1930 


Aviation has made steady and healthy progress during the year 
1930. The industry, handicapped by loss of business, extended its 
efforts to improve its product to meet more exacting demands of 
the individual purchaser and of the passenger public. This is 
evident from the increased demand upon the part of the 
for technical information from the committee. Airplanes are now 
purchased on the basis of proved performance, not only as to 
safety but also as to economy in operation. The exacting demands 
of the private operator and owner have required the best efforts 
of the aeronautical engineer and of the aircraft designer and the 
use of the latest information resulting from scientific research. 

The outstanding evidence of progress during the past year, 
according to the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
has been the material increase in the operation of commercial air- 
craft and in the number of types of commercial aircraft developed. 
Commercial aviation is passing through its third fundamental 
stage of development and is about to enter upon the fourth stage. 
The first stage in the development of air transport in this country 
was the direct operation of the air mail service by the Post Office 
Department. The second stage was the operation of air mail 


the air commerce act. The third or present stage is the direct 
encouragement given air-mail contractors to develop and use air- 
craft suitable for the carrying of passengers as well as mail. This 
encouragement results from the enactment of the Watres bill 
during the last session of the Congress. As the fourth stage we 
may expect to see the carrying of passengers and express become 
the major portion of the business of the operating air lines and 
the carrying of air mail becomes subordinate. 
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A striking demonstration of the practical utility of the airplane 
for the transportation of passengers in competition with ex- 
cellent railroad service over a comparatively short distance is 
furnished by the New York to Washington air line. On this 
line airplanes leave every hour on the hour during the business 
day and frequently run double or triple sections. On a number 
of air lines the passenger rates are approximately equal to the 
cost of railroad fare plus the Pullman charge. With increased 
public confidence and support it may be possible in some cases 
to operate air passenger lines successfully at rates less than the 
cost of railroad travel plus the Pullman charge. Thus will 
commercial aviation come to serve in increasing measure the 
demands of the people for rapid transportation and to find its 
true place in meeting the transportation needs of the country. 


INDUSTRY IN PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
The aircraft industry is passing through a severe period of 


transition, which is witnessing the elimination of many of the 
weaker companies and the consolidation of others. This was in- 


appreciation of the true field of the airplane, and of its possi- 
bilities and limitations. 

The airplane has been improved during the past year in speed, 
safety, comfort, reliability, cruising radius, and economy of main- 
tenance and of operation. This progress has been concurrent with 
growth in other respects, evidenced by the following comparison 
of figures obtained from the Department of Commerce as of 
October 15, 1930, with those obtained as of November 1, 1929: 


Willen of airwave nooo N ( oa 47, 000 31 
Miles of airways lighted s 14, 000 12 
Airports and landing fields 1. 792 18 
Scheduled transport service, miles dai 123, 000 w 
Civilian pilots licensed 14, 900 67 
Different airplane designs approved SA 170 379 13 
Different airplane designs approved, having two or 

„ ee eae 12 30 159 
Different aircraft engine designs approved 32 64 100 
Paid passengers, scheduled air transport first 6 

months of 1929 and of 1030 62,473 | 208, 375 300 


The increase of 300 per cent in paid passengers is a most notable 
development for the year 1930, and gives assurance that the air- 
plane is destined to become an important factor in transportation. 
The increase of 123 per cent in the number of different types of 
airplanes approved and of 150 per cent in the number of types 
having two or more engines indicates that aircraft designers are 
active, that competition is keen, and that the industry as a whole 
is trying to improve its product. This rapid increase in number 
of types may be considered a normal and healthy sign at this stage 
of the development of air transportation, and may be expected to 
continue until the industry enters the stage of standardization 
and mass production, is the judgment of the advisory committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. t 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in newspapers as in men, 
we find something good and something bad. 

In Hearst’s Herald this morning a weak attack on prohi- 
bition by a wet politician long shelved and forgotten is car- 
ried on the editorial page. As against it I place the policy 
and legislative program of the National Grange, with its 
800,000 farmers as members, to wit: 


8. PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


We favor the eighteenth amendment and the legislation for its 
enforcement. Conceding the right to change the fundamental law 
in the orderly manner we condemn as un-American all 
efforts to evade and nullify the Constitution. 


The above is the announced policy and legislative program 
of the National Grange. 

In Hearst’s Times this noon there is a splendid, forceful, 
worthy, and most commendable editorial favoring the pay- 
ment at once by the Government of the adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificates to our ex-service men. It is as follows: 


A DEBT OF HONOR NOT YET PAID 


This country has not yet paid its biggest war debt. 

By paying it, a great wrong would be righted, and business 
would be boomed. 

Let us explain what we mean: 

By “war debt,” we mean the debt of a billion dollars to 
veterans of the Great War. 

By “a great wrong,” we mean the stupendous wrong to thou- 
sands of ex-soldiers who risked their lives in France, and who are 
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now unemployed or even starving in the country that sent them 
to battle. 

By “business boom,” we mean a real business boom, not 
imitation prosperity. 

The Patman bill for adjusted compensation to veterans, which 
has been before Congress since May, 1929, would accomplish all 
this. 

It authorizes and directs the Treasury to pay in cash or by 
check, to any veteran that applies, the full face value of his 
adjusted-compensation certificate. 

These certificates fall due about 1945. The Patman bill would 
make them due now, for veterans that need the money. 

Payment of these certificates now would be a boon to every- 
body. It would, first of all, help the veterans. It would, sec- 
ondarily, help storekeepers, merchants, banks, and business of all 
kinds. 

Also, it would be an act of simple justice to those who went to 
war. That ought to be a more powerful argument than any 
other, if there is a particle of gratitude left among the people of 
this country. 

The necessity requiring urgent action, the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion met at Indianapolis 
yesterday, and on the Sabbath Day passed the following 
resolution: 

There is little doubt but that the immediate distribution and 
circulation of funds accruing and payable 15 years hence from 
such conversion would at this time materially assist in the relief 
of present distressful economic conditions and put new life into 
American business and would, without any doubt whatsoever, 
bring immediate relief to the hundreds of thousands of veterans 
and their dependents who are now in sore distress and dire need. 

The national executive committee of the American Legion in- 
dorses the principle of immediate cash retirement, on application, 
of the adjusted-service certificates, without choosing as between 
any of the specific bills now pending before Congress, it being the 
opinion of the national executive committee that the passage of 
such legislation would benefit immeasurably not only the veter- 
ans themselves but the citizenship of the entire country and 
would be an appropriate demonstration of the Nation to those who 
carried its arms in 1917 and 1918. 

Our chairman of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. 
Haw ey] can no longer hide behind the flimsy excuse that 
the national organization does not demand it,” upon which 
he has been floating on the Mellon tide so long. It behooves 
him and his steering committee now to right about face and 
face the current and report this legislation for immediate 
passage. He must know that the Members of this Congress 
are going to demand that this just debt be paid before we 
adjourn March 4. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact, 
which was called to our attention earlier in the afternoon, 
that the Committee on Ways and Means of the House has 
been convened to take up this proposed legislation on Thurs- 
day of this week? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I heard that. Why Thursday? 
That is just three more days nearer adjournment sine die. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman knows that they are 
going to take it up and consider it and report to the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did they not consider it a month 
ago? Why has it not been reported already? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not in the counsels of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is one of the leaders on 
his side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, far be it; I do not even assume to 
be that. I am not in their confidence. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has quite an influence on 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very thankful to the gentleman, 
but I do not exert any influence on the members of the steer- 
ing committee, but I am hopeful the committee will imme- 
diately get to work and bring out some legislation that will 
meet the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why can they not do it now, and with 
good grace, and not have to be whipped into it by the public 
sentiment of the country? Why can they not come in here 
with good grace and pay an honest debt that the country 
owes our ex-service men? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought all the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee were very gracious. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two more minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here we are, the Representatives of the 
123,000,000 people of the United States, closing the debate on 
a bill that takes $1,055,358,000 out of the Treasury with 25 
men here on the floor. This is the interest shown in routine 
matters in connection with supply bills and appropriations. 
The country is interested and the Representatives of this 
Congress are interested in paying this honest debt to the 
soldiers. You see every day in the press where post after 
post is sending its representatives here. Do they have to do 
this to get their deserts and what the country owes them? 

I want to appeal to the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules (Mr. SNELL], who happens to be present here on the 
floor at this time, and to the distinguished Speaker of this 
House, also present, whom we all respect and for whom all 
of us have the highest regard regardless of politics, I want 
to appeal to them to see to it that this is done without 
further delay and with good grace and not that the admin- 
istration is to be whipped into doing something it ought to 
do of its own volition. I hope they will take action. Our 
Democratic leader [Mr. Garner] is on the floor, even with 
such a small representation here. He gives his time to this 
matter and he has introduced a good bill and there is not 
any excuse on earth that can be offered why his bill should 
not be passed, and the chairman of the Rules Committee 
ought to bring in a rule here making the Garner bill in 
order because it is a bill that everyone agrees upon, and it 
is a bill in which there is no injustice, but every line of it is 
just and proper. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman tell how the chairman 
of the Rules Committee can bring in a rule at the present 
time? Just tell the House how that can be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from Pots- 
dam, N. Y., can do anything on earth he wants to when the 
Speaker tells him to. 

Mr. SNELL. I can not keep the gentleman from talking 
like the gentleman is talking at the present time. That is 
one thing the chairman of the Rules Committee can not do. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman could have a rule in his 
hip pocket now, if he wanted to, favorably reporting any 
measure the Rules Committee agreed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Traveling expenses: For traveling and official entertainment 
expenses of the President of the United States, to be expended 
in his discretion and accounted for on his certificate solely, 
$25,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

We are considering the last item on page 2, providing for 
the expense of traveling and official entertainment of the 
President of the United States. I recollect that originally 
when this appropriation was first carried it was limited to 
traveling expenses. Then later provision was made to have 
this allowance of $25,000 cover expenses for official enter- 
tainment. I was wondering whether the White House ac- 
quainted the committee with any figures as to how much was 
expended for traveling expenses and how much for official 
entertainment? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There was no detailed in- 
formation furnished the committee as to that. The item 
reads the same as it has for a good many years, covering the 
two items of traveling expenses and official entertainment, 
but not within my knowledge has the President ever been 
required to furnish a detailed statement. I believe we all 
appreciate that the amount expended far exceeds the amount 
appropriated in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I question that, especially as far as the 
traveling expenses are concerned. I think the original in- 
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tention was, when the $25,000 was appropriated for official 
traveling expenses in going around the country, that that 
would meet all of the expenses the President would incur 
during the fiscal year. Then later the President, indirectly 
it is true, rather in a sub rosa way, suggested that money 
not extended for traveling expenses should be used 
for entertainment at general receptions and other official 
entertainments, 

I have been advised that there is no provision made for 
entertainment at the general receptions as was in vogue 
during the administration of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Taft, when a luncheon was served with a little very 
mild beverage on the side. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The amount has not 
been increased but there is a little wider scope in its terms. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the President spends annually after 
he has become President in proportion to what he expended 
before he became President the expenses would be enormous. 
You will remember that before he was inaugurated he was 
furnished with a battleship to go on an extensive trip of 
several months, during which trip he was preaching abroad 
that there was but one thing to cure, and that was poverty; 
they must cure poverty abroad and that he was going to 
cure poverty in the United States. Has it been cured? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from the Panhandle 
district knows—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not represent the Panhandle dis- 
trict; that is ably and effectively represented by my colleague 
from Texas, Mr. JONES. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the gentleman is close to the 
Panhandle district. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say, however, that that is a 
splendid part of Texas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And all the panhandlers do not live 
there. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; some live in Wisconsin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, they are all over the country. I 
take it that the gentleman from Texas would not have the 
President go around the country on official business in a 
schooner? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; not in a Milwaukee schooner, and 
this is the first time I ever mentioned his going in a 
battleship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been customary for Presidents 
going abroad to go in Government vessels, becoming the 
dignity of the United States. During the administration 
of President Wilson he had assigned to him the passenger 
‘steamer George Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but that was after he became 
President, when he went abroad in the interest of peace. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think any criticism can be 
made against any President of this country when occasion 
requires him to go abroad. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not making any criticism now, 
either of the President or of my friend. I deem the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] one 
of the most valuable Members of this House. He is ear- 
nest, honest, zealous, energetic, and tireless. 

Mr, STAFFORD. My only purpose was to ascertain how 
much was expended in entertainment, particularly of the 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives, when 
they are invited to the White House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we will get some of that next 
Thursday night. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. It has been stated on the 
floor of the House that in recent receptions—and I have 
not been present at one for a number of years—the repast 
that formerly was such a delightful feature of those recep- 
tions in the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft is no longer provided. 

Mr. BLANTON. And as a result, of course, it will be 
much easier for Representatives to find their way home 
after the reception than formerly. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, in all of my experience I never 
knew a time when any Member of Congress attending a 
White House reception was not perfectly able to get home 
after it was over and who was not in just as good condition, 
except possibly he might be in a little better humor because 
he witnessed dancing and other pleasant features. It was 
my good fortune to attend a musicale at the invitation of the 
first Mrs. Wilson, and there was no sign whatever that Mem- 
bers were not in better condition after attending that musicale 
than they were before, because they had been entertained by 
the rare musical program. I suppose the gentleman is re- 
ferring to drinking, and surely the gentleman does not mean 
to intimate that there was ever a time when intoxicating 
liquors were dispensed in the White House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly not. Will the gentleman please 
tell us whether or not the President has conquered poverty? 
That was his main subject when he made his trip on the 
battleship. If he has, then I will say that the money was 
well spent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One thing that the President is using 
his great and sincere effort to do is to relieve unemployment, 
and by the reports from trade journals and from business 
centers that come in now it would seem that the low notch 
has been reached and that we are now on the upgrade. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman backing his administra- 
tion in trying to kill our $25,000,000 food relief bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Trying to kill it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman from Texas fur- 
nishes more information that has no basis in fact than any 
Member that I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the country knows that is true. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


For every expenditure requisite for or incident to the work of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission authorized by the act 
entitled “An act for the creation of an American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission to erect suitable memorials commemorating 
the services of the American soldier in Europe, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1923 (U. S. C., title 36, secs. 121-133), 
including the acquisition of land or interest in land in foreign 
countries for carrying out the purposes of said act without sub- 
mission to the Attorney General of the United States under the 
provisions of section 355 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 
34, sec. 520; title 40, sec. 255); the maintenance of memorials 
erected by the commission until the Secretary of War is advised of 
their completion and assumes their maintenance; employment of 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; the 
transportation of, mileage of, reimbursement of actual travel ex- 
penses or per diem in lieu thereof to the personnel engaged upon 
the work of the commission; the reimbursement of actual travel 
expenses (not exceeding an average of $8 per day for subsistence) 
or per diem in lieu thereof (not exceeding $7 per day) to, and the 
transportation of the members of the commission while engaged 
upon the work of the commission; the establishment of offices and 
the rent of office space in foreign countries; the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles which may be furnished to the commission by other de- 
partments of the Government or acquired by purchase; printing, 
binding, engraving, lithographing, photographing, and typewriting, 
including the publication of information concerning the American 
activities, battlefields, memorials, and cemeteries in Europe; the 
purchase of maps, textbooks, newspapers, and periodicals; includ- 
ing not to exceed $20,000 for such expenses as the commission, in 
its discretion, may decide to be necessary incident to the dedica- 
tion of the memorials, $304,250, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended: Provided, That the com- 
mission may incur obligations and enter into contracts for build- 
ing materials and supplies and for construction work, which, 
inclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore made available, 
shall not exceed a total of $4,500,000: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the requirements of existing laws or regulations 
and under such terms and conditions as the commission may, in 
its discretion, deem necessary and proper, the commission may 
contract for work in Europe, and engage, by contract or otherwise, 
the services of architects, firms of architects, and other technical 
and professional personnel: Provided further, That the commis- 

sion may purchase materials and supplies without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) when 
the aggregate amount involved does not ‘exceed $500: Provided 
further, That when traveling on business of the commission offi- 
cers of the Army serving as members or as secretary of the com- 
mission may be reimbursed for expenses as provided for other 
members of the commission. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. This paragraph refers to memorials that 
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are being erected by the Government under the jurisdic- 
tion of the American Battle Monuments Commission, and 
that is of present moment in view of the large numbers of 
war mothers that will be transported to the battlefields dur- 
ing the coming year. When this subject was last under 
‘consideration a year ago before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House, we were apprised that the memorials 
had not as yet been completed, that the names of the sol- 
diers who had died on the battlefields had not been in- 
scribed on the monuments, and I rise to inquire what the 
hearings before the gentleman’s subcommittee showed as to 
the status of the work. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The status of that work 
is that a number of monuments have already been com- 
pleted, and that all of them are expected to be completed 
during the year 1932. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman state when in 1932 
they will be completed? Last year in the Committee on 
Military Affairs some Members were not inclined to have 
any pilgrimage during the year 1930 for the reason that the 
memorials would not be completed, and the mothers going 
there would not be able to see the names of their sons in- 
scribed on the tablets. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. It was stated before our committee 
that under the present plan the commission expected that 
every one of the memorials would be completed some time 
before the end of the calendar year 1932, although there 
might be some final touches, some landscaping, and things 
of that kind, that would not be completed, that it was ex- 
pected that the completion would be practically over by 
the end of the calendar year 1932. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there is nothing that shows the 
status of the work now? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Oh, yes; on page 7 of the hearings the 
state of progress reached in the construction of these 
memorials is set out in a table there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the information that I desired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They will be completed 
by July or August of next year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they will be in the state of in- 
completion during the present calendar year when one- 
third of the war mothers will visit the battlefields. 

Mr. WOODRUM. They are nearly completed now. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I have two or three gold-star mothers in 
my own district, but because of physical infirmity they are 
not able to take this trip, and probably never will be. A 
good many people out there have been writing to me and 
asking if I know of any legislation, or any intended legisla- 
tion, to carry any further recognition to those gold-star 
‘mothers than was carried in our general legislation. I refer 
to those who can not, by reason of physical infirmity, make 
the trip. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman will re- 
alize that that opens up a very large problem. There has 
been no legislation covering instances of the kind the gentle- 
man refers to, and if they should be paid an amount similar 


to the amount required to transport them over there, then | q 


the question might arise in case of the death of a war 
mother whether somebody should not be paid that which 
she would have enjoyed had she lived. 

And, so it goes on and on, and opens up many points over 
which this committee has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was not making an argument either 
way. I was just asking for information. If the members of 
the committee know of nothing, I presume nothing is known. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This is not a legislative 
committee. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, and I ask unanimous consent to speak two 
minutes out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to in- 
vite attention to some data which I ask here to be placed 
in the Recorp. They were prepared by the Director of the 
Legislative Records Service and they show all of the acts and 
resolutions of Congress, as far as we have been able to col- 
lect them, beginning with the act of February 19, 1803, and 
extending down to the present time. In glancing over it I 
find a joint resolution of February 12, 1884, appropriating 
$300,000 for purchase and distribution of subsistence stores, 
clothing, and so forth, for sufferers from overflow of Ohio 
River and tributaries. 

Also, I find joint resolution of April 19, 1906, appropriat- 
ing $2,500,000 for purchase and issue of subsistence, quarter- 
master and medical supplies for sufferers for San Fran- 
cisco earthquake; on the next page I find an appropriation 
of $654,448 to reimburse certain Army appropriations for 
relief of sufferers from floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

On the next page I find the act of January 20, 1922, trans- 
ferring $4,000,000 worth of surplus medical supplies to Army 
organizations for Russian relief. 

I find on the next page a joint resolution of December 21, 
1928, authorizing $6,000,000 for rehabilitation of agriculture, 
and so forth. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my re- 
marks by putting these data in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, January 26, 1931. 


Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Room 107, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Your request to Mr. Morrison, of the House 
room, for the amount of money appropriated for relief in the 
cases mentioned in editorial of the News, Washington, D. C., 
January 24, 1931, was transferred to the Legislative Reference 
Service for action. I find that we have already compiled a list 
of these appropriation acts, somewhat more full than that pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News, A copy of this list of acts 
of Congress granting relief to sufferers from floods, fires, earth- 
quakes, etc., is herewith inclosed. 
Very respectfully, 
H. H. B. MEYER, 


Director Legislative Reference Service. 


ACTS OF CONGRESS GRANTING RELIEF TO SUFFERERS FROM FLOODS, FIRES, 
EARTHQUAKES, ETC. 

Act of February 19, 1803 (6 Stat. 49, ch. 6): Extension of time 
for discharging customhouse bonds of sufferers from Portsmouth 
fire. 

Act of March 19, 1804 (6 Stat. 53, ch. 28): Extension of time 
for disch customhouse bonds of sufferers from fire at Norfolk. 

Act of May 8, 1812 (2 Stat. 730, ch. 79): Appropriation of $50,000 
for provisions to be sent to Government of Venezuela for earth- 
quake sufferers. 

Act of February 17, 1815 (3 Stat. 211, ch. 45): Persons owning 
lands in New Madrid County, Mo., injured by earthquakes 
authorized to exchange such land for other public lands. 

Act of January 24, 1827 (6 Stat. 356, ch. 3): Appropriation of 


$20.000 for relief of fire sufferers at Alexandria, D. (Now 
Virginia.) 
Resolution of February 1, 1836 (5 Stat. 131, No. 1): Rations to 


be distributed to sufferers from Indian depredations in Florida; 
no amount specified. 

Act of March 19, 1836 (5 Stat. 6, ch. 42): Extension of time for 
ischarging customhouse bonds of sufferers from fire at New York. 
Resolution of March 3, 1847 (9 Stat. 207, No. 10): Use of U. S. S. 


“Macedonian and Jamestown for transporting contributions for 


relief of famishing poor of Ireland and Scotland. 

Act of February 16, 1863 (12 Stat. 652, ch. 37): Relief of persons 
damaged by Indian 9 in Minnesota; payment from 
Indian annuities—not exceeding $200,000. 

Joint resolution of July 4, 1864 (13 Stat. 416, No. 76): Appro- 
priation of $2,000 for relief of sufferers from explosion in cartridge 
factory at Washington Arsenal. 

Joint resolution of March 17, 1866 (14 Stat. 351, No. 14): Appro- 
priation of $2,500 for distribution among sufferers from explosion 


at Washington Arsenal. 
Act of July 27, 1866 (14 Stat. 304, ch. 285): Admission, free of 


duty, of foreign contributions for relief of sufferers from fire at 
Portland, Me. 

Resolution of July 27, 1866 (14 Stat. 369, No. 92): 
collection of internal-revenue duties from 
Portland, Me. 


Suspension of 
sufferers from fire at 


1 


Joint resolution of February 22, 1867 (14 Stat. 567, No. 23): 


Use of public vessel for transportation of food and clothing con- 


tributed for relief of people of Southern States. 

Joint resolution of March 29, 1867 (15 Stat. 24, No. 17): Char- 
ter of vessel by Secretary of the Navy for transportation of pro- 
visions to Wilmington, N. C., for distribution among destitute 
people of the South. 

Joint resolution of March 30, 1867 (15 Stat. 28, No. 28): Issue 
of food supplies through Freedmen's Bureau for relief of persons 
in Southern and Southwestern States; no amount ed. 

Joint resolution of March 30, 1867 (15 Stat. 28, No, 29): Trans- 
fer of $50,000 from funds in charge of Freedmen’s Bureau to Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for purchase of vegetable and cereal seeds 
for distribution in Southern States. 

Joint resolution of January 31, 1868 (15 Stat. 246, No. 7): Issue 
of desiccated vegetables through Freedmen's Bureau for relief of 
destitute persons in the South; no amount specified. 

Joint resolution of February 10, 1871 (16 Stat. 596, No. 28): 
Use of naval vessels for transportation of supplies contributed for 
relief of destitute persons in France and Germany. 

Act of April 5, 1872 (17 Stat. 51, ch. 88): Admission, free of 
duty, of foreign contributions for relief of sufferers from Chicago 
fire. Drawback on import duties on building materials for recon- 
struction. Suspension of collection of internal-revenue taxes from 
fire sufferers. 

Act of April 23, 1874 (18 Stat. 34, ch. 125): Issue of food and 
Army clothing to sufferers from overflow of lower Mississippi 
River; no amount specified. 

Act of May 13, 1874 (18 Stat. 45, ch. 170): Appropriation of 
$190,000 for purchase of food and clothing for relief of sufferers 
from overflow of Mississippi River. 

Act of January 25, 1875 (18 Stat. 303, ch. 25): Appropriation of 
$30,000 for special distribution of seeds among sufferers from 
grasshopper ravages. 

-Act of February 10, 1875 (18 Stat. 314, ch. 40): Appropriation 
of $150,000 for issue of food and clothing among sufferers from 


grasshopper ravages. 

Joint resolution of February 25, 1880 (21 Stat. 303, No. 16): Use 
of naval or chartered vessel for tion of contributions 
for relief of famishing poor of Ireland; indefinite appropriation. 

' Act of March 5, 1880 (21 Stat. 66, ch. 33): Admission, free of 
duty, of foreign contributions for the relief of colored emigrants. 

Joint resolution of April 28, 1880 (21 Stat. 594, No. 27): Loan 
of 500 tents to Governor of Missouri for relief of tornado sufferers. 

Joint resolution of May 4, 1880 (21 Stat..306, No. 30): Issue of 

4,000 Army rations for relief of sufferers from cyclone at Macon, 
Miss. 
Joint resolution of February 25, 1882 (22 Stat. 378, No. 6): Ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for purchase and distribution of sub- 
sistence stores for sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River 
and tributaries, 

Joint resolution of March 10, 1882 (22 Stat. 378, No. 8): Use 
of Army hospital tents for shelter to sufferers from overflow of 
Mississippi River; no amount specified. 

Joint resolution of March 11, 1882 (22 Stat. 378, No. 9): Use of 
Government vessels for transportation and distribution of rations 
and supplies for sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River and 
tributaries; indefinite appropriation. 

Joint resolution of March 21, 1882 (22 Stat. 379, No. 12): Appro- 
priation of $150,000 for furnishing food for sufferers from floods in 
Mississippi River and tributaries. 

Joint resolution of April 1, 1882 (22 Stat. 379, No. 16): Appro- 
priation of $100,000 for purchase and distribution of subsistence 
stores for sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River and 
tributaries. 

Act of April 11, 1882 (22 Stat. 44, c. 77): Appropriation of 
$20,000 for purchase of seeds and distribution among sufferers 
from overflow of Mississippi River and tributaries. 

Joint resolution of February 12, 1884 (23 Stat. 267, No. 9): 
Appropriation of $300,000 for purchase and distribution of sub- 
sistence stores, clothing, etc., for sufferers from overflow of Ohio 
River and tributaries; use of Army tents for shelter to sufferers; 
use of Government vessels for transportation and distribution 
of supplies. 

Joint resolution of February 15, 1884 (23 Stat. 268, No. 12): 
Additional appropriation of $200,000 for same objects (Ohio 
River, etc.). 

Act of March 31, 1890 (26 Stat. 33, c. 58): Appropriation of 
$25,000 for purchase of 2,500 tents to be loaned to State authori- 
ties for use of sufferers from floods in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 


Joint resolution of April 25, 1890 (26 Stat. 671, No. 16): Appro- 
priation of $150,000 for purchase and distribution of subsistence 
stores for sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries; use of Government vessels for transportation and dis- 
tribution of supplies, 

Joint resolution of September 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 679, No. 44): 
Reappropriation of unexpended balance of appropriation of April 
25, 1890, to Territory of Oklaho: for sufferers from drought. 

Joint resolution of May 28, 1 (29 Stat. 475, No. 57): Loan of 
Army tents to mayors of St. Louis, East St. Louis, etc., for tornado 
sufferers; no amount specified. 

Joint resolution of February 19, 1897 (29 Stat. 701-702), and 
April 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 219), amended June 1, 1897 (30 Stat. 220, 
No. 12): Use of naval or chartered vessel for transporting con- 
tributions for famishing poor of India. Indefinite appropriation. 

Joint resolution of April 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 219, No. 9): Appro- 
priation of $200,000 for purchase and distribution of subsistence 
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stores for sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries and Red River of the North. 

Joint resolution of May 24, 1897 (30 Stat. 220, No. 11): Appro- 
priation of $50,000 for purchasing and furnishing of food, cl 5 
and medicines for destitute citizens of the United States in Cuba 
and for their transportation home. 

Joint resolution of June 9, 1897 (30 Stat. 221, No. 14): Re- 
appropriation of $10,000 (remaining under resolution of April 7, 
1897) for purchase and distribution of subsistence stores and pay- 
ment of transportation for sufferers from overflow of Rio Grande 
near El Paso, 

Act of December 18, 1897 (30 Stat. 226, c. 2): Appropriation of 
ee el ee $+ tion, and distribution of sub- 

ce res, etc., for destitute persons in mining regions of 
Alaska. Use of Army and purchase of reindeer, etc., authorized. 

Act of March 30, 1898 (30 Stat. 346): Payments on account of 
injuries, etc., suffered in destruction of U. S. S. Maine. Indefinite 
appropriation. 

Act of May 18, 1898 (30 Stat. 419, c. 345): Issue of subsistence, 
medical, and quartermaster's supplies, etc., to destitute inhabitants 
of Cuba; no amount specified. 

Act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1069): Appropriation of $100,000 
for subsistence supplies to be issued to destitute inhabitants of 


Act of May 13, 1902 (32 Stat. 198, c. 787): Appropriation of 
$200,000 for procurement and distribution of provisions, clothing, 
medicines, etc., for destitute people of French West Indies (erup- 
tion of Mount Pelee). 

Joint resolution of April 19, 21, and 24, 1906 (34 Stat. 827, 828, 
Nos. 16, 17, 19): Appropriation of $2,500,000 for purchase and 
issue of subsistence, quartermaster’s, and medical supplies for 
sufferers from San Francisco earthquake and fire, 

Act of January 18, 1907 (34 Stat. 850, c. 154): Distribution of 
provisions, clothing, medicines, etc., among sufferers from earth- 
quake and fire in Jamaica; no amount specified. 

Joint resolution of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 570, No. 17): Use of 
Army tents, provisions, and supplies for relief of sufferers from 
cyclone in Southern States; no amount specified. 

Joint resolution of May 11, 1908 (35 Stat. 572, No. 20): Appro- 
priation of $250,000 for procurement and issue of subsistence and 
quartermaster supplies, medicines, etc., for sufferers from cyclone 
in Southern States. - 

Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 251, ch, 191): Allowance of $600 
for expenditures by naval station pay director and $150 by Marine 
Hospital Service for care of sufferers from fire at Chelsea, Mass.; 
additional authorization of hospital care, up to $3,600. 

Act of January 5, 1909 (35 Stat. 584, ch. 7): Appropriation of 
$800,000 for procurement and distribution of provisions, clothing, 
medicines, etc., for suffering and destitute people of Italy (Mes- 
sina earthquake). 

Joint resolution of July 1, 1909 (36 Stat. 183, No. 4): Extension 
to October 1, 1909, of time allowed for treatment of accident, etc., 
cases in Chelsea Marine Hospital. 

Act of May 13, 1910 (36 Stat. 367, ch. 232): Distribution of 
tents, blankets, etc., among sufferers from earthquake in Costa 
Rica; no amount specified. 

Act of February 18, 1911 (36 Stat. 919, ch. 114): Appropriation 
of $50,000 for transportation of supplies donated for famine 
sufferers in China, 

Joint resolution of May 9, 1912 (37 Stat. 633, No. 19): Appro- 
priation of $1,239,179.65 for tents, rations, etc., for sufferers from 
fioods in Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 

Act of August 26, 1912 (37 Stat. 597): Appropriation of $30,000 
to reimburse Revenue Cutter Service for relief of sufferers from 
volcano near Kodiak, Alaska. 


Same (p. 601): Appropriation of $4,500 for mileage of Army offi- 
cers and contract ms in connection with relief of flood 
sufferers in Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 

Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 919): Use of $18,173.69 of funds 
appropriated May 9, 1912, to reimburse-Quartermaster Corps and 
Medical Corps for relief of flood sufferers in Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Green River Valleys. 

Act of October 22, 1913 (38 Stat. 211): Appropriation of $5,000 to 
reimburse Life Saving Service for rescue and relief of flood suf- 
ferers in Middle West. ; 

Same (p. 215): Appropriation of $654,448.49 to reimburse certain 
Army appropriations for relief of sufferers from floods, tornadoes, 
and fires in Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, Peach Tree, Ala., and 
Nebraska. 

Same (p. 216): Credit of $42,431.75 to certain Army accounts for 
expenditures for relief of fiood sufferers in Mississippi Valley. 
Appropriation of $130,940.38 to reimburse naval appropriations for 
relief of flood sufferers in Ohio and Indiana, and on Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and tributaries. 


Joint resolution of November 15, 1913 (38 Stat. 240, No. 15): Use 
of unexpended balance under act of August 26, 1912 (first provi- 
sion cited above), for relief of sufferers from storm in northern 
Bering Sea. 

Act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 637): Appropriation of $500 for 
refund of rentals to lessees on Muskingum River damaged by flood 
conditions; abatement of rentals and termination of leases. 

Same (p. 681, sec. 13): Appropriation of 6200, 000 for relief of 
sufferers from fire at Salem, Mass. 

Joint resolution of February 15, 1916 (39 Stat. 11, ch. 28): Loan, 
issue or use of tents, provisions and supplies of rmaster’s 
and Medical Departments for relief of sufferers from overflow cf 
Mississippi! River and tributaries; no amount 
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Act of April 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 50, ch. 70): Supply of Army tents, 
cots, blankets, etc., for sufferers from fire at Paris, Tex.; no amount 


specified. : 

Joint resolution of August 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 434, ch. 267): Appro- 
priation of $540,000 for relief of flood sufferers in Southern States, 
including issue of seeds and Army supplies and supplying employ- 
ment for destitute persons. 

Joint resolution of August 24, 1916 (39 Stat. 534, ch. 404): Last 

provision to apply to West Virginia also. 

Act of February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. 1161, ch. 38): Appropriation 
of $100,000,000 as revolving fund for f foodstuffs, etc., to 
populations in Europe, etc. 

Note—Deficiency appropriation of $107,746.17 in act of March 
20, 1922 (42 Stat. 460). 

Act of March 30, 1920 (41 Stat. 548, ch. 113): United States 
Grain Corporation authorized to sell 5,000,000 barrels of flour for 
cash or credit to relieve populations in Europe, etc. 

Joint resolution of June 8, 1921 (42 Stat. 19, ch. 17): Issue of 
subsistence and quartermaster supplies to persons suffering from 
overflow of Arkansas River and tributaries in Colorado; no amount 
specified. 

Act of December 22, 1921 (42 Stat. 351, ch. 15): Expenditure 
of $20,000,000 from funds of United States Grain Corporation for 
purchase and distribution of corn, seed grain, and preserved milk 
for people of Russia. 

Act of January 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 357, ch. 30): Transfer of 
$4,000,000 worth of surplus medical supplies to American organiza- 
tions for Russian relief. 

Act of May 28, 1924 (43 Stat. 195): Expenditure from naval 
supply account of issues for relief of earthquake sufferers in 
Japan; no amount specified. 

Act of February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 963, ch. 297): Credit of 
$6,017,069.03 in Army accounts for issue of supplies, etc., for earth- 
quake sufferers in Japan. 

Joint resolution of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1252, ch. 478): Credit 
of $8,548.27 in Army accounts for issue of quartermaster stores 
for relief of sufferers from cyclone at Lagrange and West Point, Ga. 

Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1285, ch. 547): Credit of $10,- 
575.58 in Army accounts for issue of quartermaster stores, etc., for 
relief of sufferers from fire at New Bern, N. C. 

Act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1286, ch. 548): Credit of $4,582.33 
in Army accounts for issue of quartermaster stores for relief of 
sufferers from cyclone in northwestern Mississippi, 

Act of February 9, 1927 (44 Stat. 1065, ch. 89): Issue of $936.62 
quartermaster stores for flood-relief work in Texas. 

Act of February 14, 1927 (44 Stat. 1097, ch. 136): Issue of 
$1,775.80 Army stores for relief of sufferers from fire at Astoria, 


Act of February 28, 1927 (44 Stat. 1251): Loans, etc., up to 
$253,000 to owners of crops and livestock damaged or destroyed by 
Florida hurricanes. : 

Act of February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 1792, ch. 213): Determination 
of losses to property owners near Hatch and Santa Teresa, N. Mex., 
by overflow of Rio Grande, and appropriation of $75,000 authorized. 

Nore—tThe flood control act of May 15, 1928 (45 Stat. 536, sec. 
3), provides specifically that the United States is not to be liable 
for damage from floods at any place. 

Joint resolution of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 688), as amended 
February 8, 1930 (46 Stat. 67, ch. 45): Authorization of $5,000,000 
for compensating farmers for losses due to enforcement of non- 
cotton zones primarily in Texas. The appropriation was carried in 
act of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 895), and limited strictly to the crop 
of 1928. Establishment of noncotton zones was continued for 1929 
by act of February 16, 1929 (45 Stat. 1216), without specifying 
compensation to farmers; and the act of February 8, 1930, reduced 
the authorization to $2,500,000, limited to crop of 1930, unless 
Federal appropriation matched by State funds. 

Joint resolution of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1067, ch. 45): 
Authorization of $6,000,000 for rehabilitation of agriculture, $2,- 
000,000 for schoolhouses, and $100,000 for purchase of seeds, etc., in 
Porto Rico, following hurricane of September, 1928. 

Joint resolution of February 25, 1929 (45 Stat. 1306, ch. 318): 
Loans for purchase of seed, fertilizer, etc., in storm and flood 
stricken areas of Southeastern States; $6,000,000 authorized, appro- 
priated in deficiency act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1635). 

Joint resolution of May 17, 1929 (46 Stat. 3, ch. 5): Loans under 
resolution of February 25, 1929, above, in respect of storms be- 
tween that dato and May 17. 

Joint resolution of January 22, 1930 (46 Stat. 57, ch. 23): Addi- 
tional appropriations authorized, $1,000,000 for loans to coffee 
en etc., and $2,000,000 for rebuilding of schools in Porto 

co. 

Joint resolution of February 7, 1930 (46 Stat. 66, ch. 43): Ap- 
propriation of $587,500 for control of pink bollworm in Arizona— 
compensation to farmers in noncotton zones dependent on local 
contributions. 

Note.—The language of this act implies that compensation was 
actually payable to farmers under the terms of the act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1929, noted above. 

Joint resolution of March 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 78, ch. 68): Loans 
to farmers in storm and drought-stricken areas of 15 States—for 
purchase of seed, etc.; extended to include tractor fuel, etc., by 
resolution of April 24 (46 Stat. 254). 

Norte.—There are numerous acts in which provision is made for 
the relief of specific individuals for injuries sustained in calami- 
ties similar to those mentioned above. These are mostly reim- 
bursement for property losses, or personal injuries, after examina- 
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tion of extent of damage. See, for example, 17 Stat. 646 (post- 
master—Chicago fire); 28 Stat. 932 (25 persons—Ford Theater 
disaster); 29 Stat. 273 (94 persons—Ford Theater disaster); 31 
Stat. 1612, ch. 838 (1 person—Ford Theater disaster); 36 Stat. 
2022, ch. 234 (1 person—Allegheny River flood); 37 Stat. 1286, ch. 
273 (21 parties—Allegheny River flood); 45 Stat. 1849, ch. 589 
(1 person—Galveston flood, 1900); 45 Stat. 2014, ch. 940 (9 per- 
sons—drainage ditah overflow); 45 Stat. 2047, ch. 144 (persons 
named in certain House documents—Lake Denmark, N. J., explo- 
sion and fire); 45 Stat. 2326, ch. 309 (1 person—accidental burn- 
ing of orchard); 45 Stat. 2326, ch. 310 (21 claimants—fiooding of 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal); W. H. McClenon, March 6, 1928; 
W. C. Gilbert, October 30, 1930. 

Note.—Items contained in general appropriation bills are not 
included in the above enumeration. 


The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For five members of the board, at $12,000 each, and for other 
authorized expenditures of the Board of Mediation in performing 
the duties imposed by law, including mal services; contract 
stenographic reporting services without reference to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); supplies and equip- 
ment; law books and books of reference; not to exceed $200 for 
newspapers; periodicals; traveling expenses; rent of quarters in the 
District of Columbia, if space is not provided by the Public Build- 
ings Commission, and rent of quarters outside the District of 
Columbia, $186,685, of which amount not to exceed $141,500 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to speak out of order 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve. 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can speak on the subject. 
he wanted to speak about by moving to strike out any appli- 
cable word in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. District of Columbia, of course, is very 
interesting. I want to strike out the word “ Columbia.” 

In the District of Columbia, if the veterans’ adjusted-service 
certificates are paid in full 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the rule shall 
be enforced. The gentleman should not be allowed to trifle 
with the House. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the Chairman please, I am not trifling 
with the House. I do not think the majority leader has any 
right to say that. Others have spoken out of order, and the 
gentleman did not object to them speaking out of order. 

Mr. TILSON. They had permission. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope my colleague will withdraw that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the circumstances, Mr, Chairman, 
I will withdraw the point of ordcr. 

The point of order was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arbitration boards: To enable the Board of Mediation to pay 
necessary expenses of arbitration boards, including compensation 
of members and employees of such boards, together with their 
necessary traveling expenses and expenses actually incurred for 
subsistence while so employed, and printing of awards, together 
with proceedings and testimony relating thereto, as authorized by 
the railway labor act, including also contract stenographic report- 
ing service without reference to section 3709, Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), and rent of quarters when suitable 
quarters can not be supplied in any Federal building, the unex- 
pended balances of the appropriations for this p for the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931 are reappropriated and made available 
for the fiscal year 1932. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 7, line 17, I move 
to strike out the word “ arbitration.” 

In private business, in governmental business, and in the 
business of the House and of the Senate, Mr. Chairman, it is 
necessary for Members of Congress to arbitrate differences. 
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That is why you find the word “ arbitration” in this bill. 
There is disagreement that comes up frequently between all 
Members of legislative bodies. There is just now a disagree- 
ment between my friend from Texas [Mr. Patman] and the 
majority leader [Mr. Titson] on the right of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] to speak for five minutes in be- 
half of our ex-service men. That ought to be arbitrated 
and gotten out of the way. 

The majority leader [Mr. Trson] is sometimes one of 
the most affable and accommodating gentleman I ever knew. 
I have seen him do splendid work here before he became 
the Republican majority leader. He then was busy all the 
time in behalf of the people. My friend from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] is now trying to speak for our ex-service men, con- 
cerning whose needs and necessities there should be no need 
of arbitration. On that subject of paying the Government’s 
honest debt to them, there should be no need of arbitration. 
The distinguished majority leader [Mr. TIL Sox], if it were 
left to himself, might have his own ideas which might co- 
incide with mine on that subject, but as majority leader 
and spokesman for his Republican administration, he is re- 
quired to carry out the administration plans and policies. 
The gentleman ought to permit my friend [Mr. Parman] to 
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Mr. PATMAN. Other Members have spoken out of order, 
gee the gentleman I will not ask for an extension 
0 e. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will desist. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I made the motion that the committee 
do now rise before the Chair stated that there was no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STAFFORD) there were—ayes 0, noes 30. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair had announced that there 
was not a quorum present. We can not proceed without a 
quorum. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Forty-five gentlemen 


speak for five minutes. I hope the gentleman from Con- [Roll No. 19] 
necticut [Mr. Trtson] will not object. Abernethy Culkin Jenkins Prall 
The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. pase 8 = oe 5 Dek. rag, Harcourt 3 
The Clerk read as follows: Arnold De Priest Johnston, Mo. Reid, 11 
Emergency roads: For expenses of boards appointed uen Kahn Rich 
by the President to investigate and report respecting 3 e Aste eh Saar i 
between carriers and their employees, as authorized by section 10, | Beck Douglass, Mass. Kendall, Pa Fakri 
railway labor act, approved May 20, 1926 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title Beedy Doutrich Kennedy Seger 
45, sec. 154), the unexpended balance of the appropriation for this Bell Doyle Kiefner Simms 
purpose for the fiscal year 1930 is reappropriated and made avail- | Black Dunbar Knutson Sirovich 
able for the fiscal year 1932. Blackburn Ellis Korell Snow 
: Bland Ester! K mers, 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | Boylan F re 
word “ emergency ” on page 8, line 6. Brand, Ohio Evans, Mont paon Tarver 
Now, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I want to Britten org e 
speak for five minutes, and I hope you will not interfere | Browne Fitzpatrick Tucker 
with me. 8 2 3 in 
Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman’s subject an emergency? | Carley 8 race en Mn cue 
Mr. PATMAN. It is an emergency proposition. Cartwright Gavagan Nelson, Wis Vestal 
I have asked to strike out the word “ emergency.” pee’ go 9 8 
Over at Indianapolis at an American Legion executive | Cniperfield Guyer Norton Welch, Calif. 
committee meeting there was a resolution offered and passed. | Christopherson Hall, N. Dak O'Connor, N. T. Williams, Tex. 
The executive committee of the American Legion really con- | Sirek ma 2 TE Se ine aon OE 
trol the legionaires between conventions. This resolution | Clark, N. C Hudspeth Palmisano Zihiman 
proposes that the Legion indorse and urge the cashing 888 eos William E. Parter 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order | Corning Jeffers Perkins 


that the gentleman is not in order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
gentleman will proceed in order. 
Mr. PATMAN. I will speak about an emergency, then. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it is not in order to speak 
about the bonus at this time. The gentleman knows it, and 
as far as I am concerned he is not going to be allowed to 
do so this afternoon. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
of order that there does not seem to be a sufficient number 
of us here. 
Mr. SNELL. That is all right. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point 
of order? 
Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes; I make the point of order of no 
quorum. 
Mr. SNELL. Let him make it. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Mr. PATMAN. I just want to talk about five minutes. 
Mr. SNELL. The gentleman knows the rules of the House, 
so why not obey them once in a while? We have been very 
generous with the gentleman in talking about this proposi- 
tion. He has consumed more time than all the rest of us put 
together, and we have been agreeable about it. 
Mr. PATMAN. I want to thank the gentleman for the 
compliment. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that this debate is being carried on while the count is 
going on. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 16415) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes; and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the Clerk to call the roll, and 
304 Members, a quorum, had answered to their names, and 
he presented the names of the absentees to be included 
in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The names of the absentees will be 
spread upon the Journal and the committee will resume 
its session. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 16415, with Mr. 
DowELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Field force: For salaries of the field force, $557,540. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

In this paragraph and in the preceding one for the Civil 
Service Commission, the appropriation is increased in each 
instance more than $100,000. I am rising to inquire the 
occasion for this inordinate increase. Throughout the bill 
there are increases over the appropriation of a year ago 
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for the clerical services of almost every establishment. Is 
this predicated upon the idea of increased salaries or in- 
creased work? It is hard for me to conceive how there 
could be increased work in the Civil Service Commission 
that would require $149,000 additional in the office force 
here and $110,000 in the field force. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This is not primarily for 
increased salaries. There are some small items of increased 
salaries, but it is mainly because of the increased work of 
the Civil Service Commission. As I called to the attention 
of the committee earlier in the day, they have had more 
than 1,600,000 communications to answer during the last 
year and the examination of some 287,000 applicants for 
positions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the number of available places to 
be filled in the Government is not increasing. Persons are 
not withdrawing from Federal positions during these times 
of depression. They are holding on to their places now. 
What is the occasion for this increase? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Nevertheless there have 
been a very large number of applicants for the positions 
that were to be filled and this means additional work for the 
Civil Service Commission. Where a few formerly applied 
for certain positions, now many apply, and all must be ex- 
amined. New duties have also been assigned to the com- 
mission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are a number of instances 
where the Civil Service Commission is not holding examina- 
tions because the eligible list is so large that there is no need 
of having a new list. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. These extra $100,000 items are to be 
spent by the administration in the hope of bringing about 
Hoover prosperity in the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is harping on that 
old question that he referred to a little while ago and which 
I thought I had conclusively answered. With this informa- 
tive information which I have been receiving all the after- 
noon from the chairman of the committee I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Civil Service Commission, $1,644,542. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, F move:to sirike oùt the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, our very energetic friend from Wisconsin 
was greatly exercised a few moments ago as to whether or 
not a slight increase in the appropriations for the Civil 
Service Commission carried with it any increased salaries. 
I do not know of any policy of the administration, of which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is a faithful and loyal fol- 
lower 

Mr. STAFFORD. On what does the gentleman base that 
rash statement? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the gentleman's rash statements 
from time to time. 

I do not know of any policy of the administration whereby 
this Congress is on record against adjusting salaries or 
against increasing salaries; neither do I believe that it is 
good for the morale of the many thousands of hard-working, 
loyal employees of the United States Government to make 
some of the statements that were made on the floor of this 
House this morning by some of the gentlemen who argued 
for the regular automatic increases. 

I can assure the gentleman from Wisconsin and other 
Members that there are several thousand underpaid em- 
ployees at this time in the Government service and that it 
was the intention to standardize and provide automatic 
increases for these underpaid employees from time to time 
in accordance with the cpr of the Welch and Brook- 
hart Acts. 

I also submit that the statement of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop], the chairman of this great committee, 
about the luxuries that many of the Government employees 
are supposed to be indulging in, is about as accurate as the 
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statement of the same gentleman from Indiana, made on the 
ficor of this House, with respect to the ‘prosperity of the 
poor Arkansas. farmers. 

He is as right in one statement as he was in the other. 
As to the furs and other ornaments which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] suggested, the $1,620-a-year 
girls are indulging in, let me assure him that he is very 
far from having accurate information. I may tell the gen- 
tleman that a girl supporting herself in Washington City 
has all she can do to keep body and soul together and to 
dress decently on $1,620 a year. She can not indulge in any 
luxuries on that salary. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will me gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. It was called to my 
attention recently that some laborers in the Treasury De- 
partment are only receiving $1,100 a year and that they 
were going to benefit under this 3-year program to the 
extent this year of $60, and that as a result of the denial 
of the increases they have been refused this paltry increase 
of $60 a year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What department? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The custodial serv- 
ice of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. They are very much underpaid 
in that service, and there are a great many of them. 

There are 57,845 employees in the Federal service getting 
less than $1,620 a year, and there are about 79,000 or 80,000 
employees getting less than $1,800 a year. 

So it seems to me, gentlemen, and very soon, that this 
House will have to correct the mistake that was made this 
morning. 

The Clerk proceeding with the reading of the bill read to 
the bottom of page 18. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield for that purpose. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
16415, the independent offices appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House that on 
January 21, 1931, the President approved and signed a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R.9991. An act to fix the salary of the minister to 
Liberia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House 18 
requested: 

S. 4799. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of bridges across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at or 
near South Omaha, Nebr. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Hate and Mr. Swanson members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the 
disposition of useless papers in the executive departments.” 
for the disposition of useless papers in the Navy Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon. 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15592) entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental, 
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appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Jones, Mr. SMOOT, 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Glass, and Mr. McKELLAR to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

CLAIM OF GEORGE J. SALEM AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 

(S. DOC. NO. 261) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose herewith a report, which the Secretary of State 
has addressed to me, in regard to the claim of George J. 
Salem against the Government of Egypt. This claim grows 
out of the improper exercise of jurisdiction over Mr. Salem 
by the native courts of Egypt respecting a charge of forgery 
of deeds and out of the retention by the Egyptian authorities 
of Mr. Salem’s deeds for a period of over four years. These 
actions caused him to lose opportunity for the advantageous 
sales of his land, and entailed the expenses necessary in 
defending himself in the native courts of Egypt, and also in 
the mixed tribunals of Egypt. In the latter tribunals he 
sought a remedy for the injury above recited, but he received 
a further injury through what is considered by this Govern- 
ment to be a denial of justice. 

It will be noted that the Egyptian Government, in a note 
addressed to the American Minister at Cairo dated March 
20, 1930, agreed to the arbitration of the claim. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State be authorized in order that 
the expenses which it will be necessary to incur on the part 
of the Government of the United States in the prosecution 
of the claim to final settlement may be met. 

- HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tue Wuire House, January 26, 1931. 
(Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State.) 

YAO AH-KEN AND CHIANG AH-ERH (S. DOC. NO. 262) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State 
requesting the submission to the Congress of claims against 
the Navy Department in the total amount of $4,657.20, 
United States currency, in behalf of Yao Ah-Ken and Chiang 
Ah-erh (Tsiange Ah Erh) for personal injuries received, the 
family of Ts’ao Jung-k’uan (Dzao Yong Kwer) for damages 
sustained due to his death, and in behalf of the Shanghai 
Electric Construction Co. (Ltd.), for property losses sus- 
tained by it as the result of a collision between United 
States Marine Corps truck No. 1130 and tram car B. 168, 
owned by the company, in Shanghai, China, on November 
29, 1929. The total amount requested to be appropriated 
will be allotted as follows: To Yao Ah-Ken and Chiang 
Ah-erh (Tsiange Ah Erh), $1,500 each; to the family of 
Ts’ao Jung-k’uan (Dzao Yong Kwer), $1,500; and to the 
Shanghai Electric Construction Co. (Ltd.), $157.20. 

I recommend that, as an act of grace and without refer- 
ence to the question of the legal liability of the United 
States in the premises, an appropriation in the total amount 
of $4,657.20, United States currency, be authorized to effect 
settlement of these claims in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of State. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue WuitTe House, January 26, 1931. 

(Inclosure: Report of Secretary of State.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted to— 
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Mr. Knutson (at the request of Mr. Prrrencrr), for to- 
day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Snow, for two days, on account of illness. 

Mr. Wooprourr, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. BECK, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by including therein 
an address made by our colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Becx] on the 19th instant upon the gen- 
eral subject of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
the following address delivered by our colleague the Hon. 
James M. Beck, of Pennsylvania, on January 19, 1931, ina 
series of radio talks on How’s Business,” under the auspices 
of Nation’s Business, official publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States under the title, “ Benjamin 
Franklin’s Remedy for Hard Times.” Mr. Beck spoke over 
the Columbia broadcasting system as follows: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S REMEDY FOR HARD TIMES 


To-night I am “pinch-hitting” for my good friend, Merle 
Thorpe. More than once I have observed that a pinch-hitter, of 
whom much was expected at a critical time in a game of base- 
ball, like the immortal Casey, struck out. Certainly my address 
will not be a worthy substitute for that of Mr. Thorpe, whose 
radio addresses have been consistently both illuminating and 
inspiring. When Thomas Jefferson presented his credentials as 
ambassador to the Court of France, the French minister said: 
“You are here to replace Doctor Franklin.” Jefferson charmingly 
replied: “I am here to succeed Doctor Franklin, for none could 
replace him.” Similarly, I am here to substitute for Mr. Thorpe, 
but not to replace him. 

In his radio address of January 5, Mr. Thorpe 


lin’s birthday, I am justified in recurring to that great theme. In 
these critical times, we may especially recall the wise old doctor’s 
remedy for hard times. We can well sit at his feet, for he was not 
only the most versatile intellectual genius of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the very incarnation of common sense, and common 
sense seems to me the highest form of wisdom. 

Had you walked down High Street in 
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of things, and a smile so genial and 
and stranger alike. 
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of which he manufactured his paper for 
would have driven a bargain with you and then have brought 
purchase home in a wheelbarrow. 
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His neighbors found Ben Franklin at work 
of the morning before the town was astir, and would still fin 
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father had quoted to him as a boy: Seest thou a man diligent in 
his calling; he shall stand before kings.” before his 


ty 
recognized us as a Republic; and the Constitution of the United 
States. Even more than W: m he was the true founder of 
the American commonwealth, for when Washington, an unknown 
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lad of 16 years, was surv the Fairfax estate, and before 
Hamilton, Madison, or anne were even born Franklin had 
become famous throughout the world by his discovery of the 
nature of lightning. 

Oh, for a breath of Franklin's sanity and common sense in this 
hysterical generation, when the whole world is topsy-turvy, when 
civilization seems to have gone stark mad and in all countries 
large numbers are in revolt against the institutions which make 
for stability! 

To Franklin all the material conquests of man and his collective 
achievements would be unimportant, so far as the problem of 
progress is concerned, if the individual is slowly deteriorating; 
and if Franklin were now to consider whether progress was a 
reality or an illusion, he would start with the average man and not 
with the form of government or the material achievements of 
civilization. He would ask whether, with the growth of mechani- 
cal dynamic power, the character of the individual had waxed or 
waned, and thus he would answer the question, now confronting 
so many men and as fateful as that of the fabled sphinx, whether 
our vaunted progress is an illusion or a reality. The great enigma 
which it propounds to us, and which, like the riddle of the 
sphinx, we will solve or be destroyed, is this, Has the increase in 
the potential of human power, through thermodynamics, been ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in the potential of human 
character? 

Franklin was a typical American of his generation in his love 
of work, not as a mere means to an end, but for the love of work 
itself. He became the most useful and industrious citizen that 
America has ever known. His period of public service was nearly 
70 years. No burden seemed too great for him; no sacrifice too 
severe. He loved to do things, not merely for profit, but for the 
joy of achievement, and he set a commendable example to all 
Americans when, after a financial competence at 42 years 
of age, he gave the rest of his long life to the public service. 
What a country this would be if some of our captains in industry 
would imitate Franklin's example! 

His day and generation passed through as critical a period of 
industrial depression as we are now experiencing. The year 1757 
was a disastrous year for America. Our people were suffering 
keenly from the results of the war with France; taxes were high; 
industry was paralyzed; thousands of people were out of work; 
despair was universal, and the black night of disaster seemingly 
gave no indication of the dawn. It was then that Franklin sought 
to rally his fellow countrymen from their profound discourage- 
ment by reminding them of some fundamental truths of human 
life, which we all recognize in theory and ignore in practice. To 
accomplish this he wrote a pamphlet, which has since been 
called the Way to Wealth, and it made so profound an impres- 
sion that it was translated into almost every civilized tongue. 
Long after his death successive editions of the Way to Wealth 
were published in all nations and in all languages, and its effect 
has been immeasurable. In recent years this masterpiece of 
Franklin's homely wisdom has been almost forgotten, and I can 
render no greater service to my radio audience than to urge every 
auditor to reread Way to Wealth. 

In this pamphlet Franklin pictured an old man, whom he 
called Father Abraham, approaching a public sale, where people, 
notwithstanding the hard times, were buying many things they 
did not need. Perceiving that they had lost, both the habit of 
industry and of thrift, Father Abraham, who, of course, was 
Franklin himself, thereupon proceeded to deliver a sermon against 
extravagance and in favor of industry, and in this sermon he com- 
bined nearly all the homely proverbs which had originated deep 
in the consciousness of mankind and to which he gave a new 
expression. “Friends,” said he, “the taxes are, indeed, very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the Government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them; but 
we have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; and from 
these taxes the commissioners can not ease or deliever us by 
allowing an abatement.” “As Poor Richard said: ‘It would be 
thought a hard government that should task its people one-tenth 
of their time to be employed in its service, but idleness taxes 
many of us much more.’ ‘Dost thou love life, then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of, as Poor 
Richard says.“ 

Emphasizing the necessity of industry, Father Abraham said: 
“Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since 
thou are not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” 

Father Abraham continues: “If you would wealthy, think 
of saving as well as of getting.” “Beware of little expenses; a 
small leak will sink a great ship, as Poor Richard says.” And 
again, as Poor Richard says, “Buy what thou hast no need of, 
and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” In this age of in- 
stallment buying, this generation may profitably remember Poor 
Richard’s advice that to run into debt is “to give another power 
over your liberty,” and they have a short Lent, who owe money 
to be paid at Easter.” 

After many homely maxims, acknowledged in theory, but al- 
ways ignored in practice, Franklin, the supposed atheist, says 
that “even with industry, frugality, and prudente,” a man will 
not prosper “ without the blessing of Heaven; and, therefore, ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at 
present seem to want it, but comfort and help them.” 

Franklin, as Father Abraham, realized how little influence his 
preaching would have, for he uttered the immortal maxim, Ex- 
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perience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other,” 
and “we may give advice but can not give conduct,” for the 
article concludes by saying that “the people, having heard and 
approved the doctrine, immediately practiced the contrary, just 
as if it had been a common sermon.” 

I take it that the fundamental philosophy of this common- 
sense sermon is that to cure hard times, the individual must rely 
mainly on himself and not on the Government, or any agency. 
The Government can help and has helped in the present crisis 
by creating new opportunities for employment, but, t as are 
these appropriations, they are but a drop in the bucket. Similarly, 
the Red Cross, one of the noblest institutions in the history of 
mankind, is doing all it can and all of us should heed its appeal 
for adequate funds. One of Shakespeare's noblest touches is 
when he makes his proud King Lear, drenched to the skin in 
the midst of a storm and his own soul steeped in misery, recall 
those poor, naked wretches that, without home or food, are biding 
the pitiless storm of adversity, and the king laments that, in 
the days of his happiness and prosperity, he thought too little 
of those, and he charges those that have what he calls the 
“superfiux,” namely, means beyond their own necessities, to re- 
member the necessitous. All that the Government, or the Red 
Cross, or any philanthropic agency can do will never restore 
prosperity unless each citizen remembers that life is not a con- 
stant feast of pleasure, but that each man and woman to the 
extent of his or her capacity, must do their work and do it well, 
and, having done it and obtained an honest wage, to save a little 
against the evil day of depression. z 

There is no royal road to good times; it can only be accom- 
plished by work and one cause of the present depression has 
been the fact that men everywhere, and especially in this coun- 
try, have made pleasure and not work the chief end of life. The 
true spirit of work seems to have vanished from millions of men; 
that spirit of which Shakespeare made his Orlando speak when 
he said of his true servant, Adam: 


O good old man! how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed!” 


The morale of our industrial civilization has been shattered. 
Work for work’s sake as one of the highest privileges of human 
faculties has largely gone both as an ideal and as a potent spirit 
with millions. of men. The conception of work as a degrading 
servitude, to be done with reluctance and grudging inefficiency 
and as a mere means to the gratification of pleasure (now the 
dominant note of life), is to many an unconscious ideal. If the 
average American will a little abate his love of pleasure and regain 
the old American spirit of work for work's sake, the prodigious 
resources of this country will do the rest. To this end the very 
name “America” is an inspiration, for it is derived from the 
Gothic name c,” compounded of two words, amal.“ 

“ work,” and “rik,” “to conquer.” All-conquering work! 
Such is the name of America. Let it also be its spirit; and if so, 
we will, as Bunyan’s Pilgrim, rise from our present “slough of 
despond” and again face the “delectable mountains” of our 
old-time prosperity. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3159. An act for the relief of W. F. Nash. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3159. An act for the relief of W. F. Nash. 

ADJOURNMENT 

And then, on motion of Mr. Summers of Washington (at 
5 o'clock and 23 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, January 27, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 27, 


1931, as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider bills relating to real estate and construction. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
2 (10.30 a. m.) 
To consider farm loan bills. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills prohibiting the importation of goods 
produced by convict, forced, or coerced labor. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider a bill proposing to make an appropriation to 
the Red Cross. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2017. 
A bill prescribing the Army ration; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2388). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16519. 
A bill to amend the act approved June 22, 1926, entitled 
“An act to amend that part of the act approved August 29, 
1916, relative to retirement of captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy,” as amended 
by the act of March 4, 1929; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2389). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5080. A bill 
for the relief of the widow and five minor children of Arturo 
Guajardo; with amendment (Rept. No. 2378). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13325. A bill 
for the relief of Phyllis Pratt and Harold Louis Pratt, a 
minor; with amendment (Rept. No. 2379). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13326. A bill 
for the relief of Lucy Murphy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2380). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 270. A 
bill for the relief of William K. Lovett; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2381). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
12531. A bill for the relief of Daniel S. Schaffer Co. (Inc.); 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2382). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
9884. A bill for the relief of Austin L. Tierney; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2383). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14232. A 
bill for the relief of Henry Dixon Linebarger; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2384). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 14383. 
A bill for the relief of Julia A. Reid; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2385). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 14873. 
A bill granting compensation to Harriet M. MacDonald; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2386). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 16183. A bill for the relief of Capt. Jacob M. Pearce, 
United States Marine Corps; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2387). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16585) to 
regulate commerce between the United States and foreign 
countries in crude petroleum and all products of petroleum, 
including fuel oil, and to limit the importation thereof, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16586) granting increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 16587) to provide for 
the issuance of Government bonds to be exchanged for 
veterans’ adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 16588) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the construction and procure- 
ment of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the 
operating personnel in connection therewith,” approved 
June 24, 1926, with reference to the number of enlisted pilots 
in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 16589) to amend sections 
17 and 27 of the general leasing act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437; U. S. C., title 30, secs. 184 and 226), as 
amended; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16590) to permit the 
Army to participate at the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 16591) to authorize the 
erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital at or near Cresson, 
Cambria County, Pa., and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 482) to 
suspend the operation and enforcement of the national 
prohibition act, as amended, in any State of the Union 
which does not appropriate State funds to enforce prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BECK (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
483) to provide for clarifying and reorganizing the accounts 
of the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
pass the pending measure for the relief of drainage and 
flood-control districts; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation giving aid to the people of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to immediately pass House bill 12995; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, m the 
Congress of the United States to immediately pass House 
bill 12995; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16592) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah J. Ripley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16593) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eldoris Y. Green; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16594) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Tubb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 16595) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 16596) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary F. Robbins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 16597) grant- 
ing a pension to Reese H. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16598) granting a pension to Harry C. 
Spring; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16599) granting a 
pension to Grace J. Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 16600) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16601) granting 
an increase of pension to Arvilla R. Penfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16602) granting 
a pension to Alden Ellison, Constance Ellison, and Hope Elli- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16603) for the relief 
of John F. Cain; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16604) granting 
a pension to Benjamin R. Taylor; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 16605) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Potter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 16606) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucinda K. Duncan; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16607) granting an increase of pension 
to Irene (or Rena) Tevis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 16608) granting an 
increase of pension to Lydia M. Bross; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16609) granting an 
increase of pension to Minerva Wagner; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16610) grant- 
ing a pension to Leslie H. Waters; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16611) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Virginia Hamilton; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 16612) granting a pension 
to Ezra Pokett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 16613) for the relief 
of Jacob M. C. Robertson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 16614) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. McCarthy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16615) granting a pension 
to Willis A. Hone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 16616) for 
the relief of James Dillon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 16617) for the relief of 
Mary E. Dawley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16618) 
granting a pension to Carl Kobis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8856. Petition of State of North Dakota Game and Fish 
Department and a large majority of the people of the State, 
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heartily favoring Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 23 and 
urging its early enactment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8857. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Manuel Layman, 
post commander Veterans of Foreign Wars, Fairmont, 
Marion County, W. Va., favoring the payment of the face 
value of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8858. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolutions adopted by New 
York Tow Boat Exchange, New York City, urging the 
necessity of an appropriation for the acquirement, by pur- 
chase or construction, of vessels, and for the support of 
additional personnel, for the effective administration of the 
office of the port of New York; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

8859. By Mr. BLANTON: Petition of Judge Warren W. 
Beall, of Beall & Beall, Sweetwater, Tex., favoring legisla- 
tion to stop Federal land banks from wholesale foreclosures 
of farms; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8860. Also, petition of the chamber of commerce, Ranger, 
Tex., sent by Charles J. Moore, aviation director, advocat- 
ing passage of Parker-McNary bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8861. Also, petition of the Burt Fleming Post, No. 237, sent 
by James Carpenter, commander, and Dr. Lilburn E. Standi- 
fer, adjutant, the American Legion, Junction, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8862. Also, petition of the John William Butts Post, No. 
123, sent by A. J. Muller, commander, and W. C. McDaniel, 
adjutant, the American Legion, of Cisco, Tex., favoring the 
immediate payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8863. Also, petition of Hon. Carl P. Hulsey, of the Parra- 
more Post, American Legion, Abilene, Tex., advocating im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8864. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Ruth Ewing, of 
Highland Park, Ill., and 11 other residents of Illinois, urging 
the passage of House bill 7884 prohibiting experiments upon 
living dogs in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

8865. By Mr. CLAGUE: Resolution of John Watson Post, 
No. 257, American Legion, Springfield; Ralph Lamb Post, 
No. 275, American Legion, Seaforth; Madelia Post, No. 19, 
American Legion, Madelia; and Albin Johnson Post, No. 244, 
American Legion, Comfrey, all of the State of Minnesota 
requesting immediate payment of adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8866. Also, resolution of August Donner Post, No. 309; 
American Legion, Belview; Winnebago Post, No. 82, Ameri- 
can Legion, Winnebago; and F. Ben Andreen, second district 
commander, American Legion, New Ulm, all of the State of 
Minnesota, requesting immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8867. By Mr. CLANCY: Petition of A. A. Caulette and 
20,000 others, urging the immediate passage of legislation 
providing for payment of all adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8868. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of approximately 2,600 
veterans of the World War, their families, and sundry citi- 
zens of Oswego County, State of New York, praying for im- 
mediate enactment of legislation providing for payment of 
all adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8869. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Resolutions of the 
First United Presbyterian Church, Denver; Jubilee Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Denver; and Wheatridge Com- 
munity Church, Wheatridge, Colo., representing in all 576 
citizens, urging. the enactment of a law for Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures as provided in the Grant Hudson 
motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8870. Also, petition of 35 voters of Denver, Colo., urging 
passage of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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8871. By Mr. GARNER: Petition of citizens and taxpayers 
of Nueces County, Tex., to enact a law to provide for pay- 
ment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8872. Also, petition of veterans of the World War, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to enact a law to provide for payment of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8873. By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: Petition of General 
Daniel Morgan Post, No. 548, Veterans of Foreign Wars, re- 
questing the immediate cash payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates now held by veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8874. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of Goodney 
Johnson Post, No. 290, American Legion, favoring the im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8875. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the House of Represen- 
tatives (the Senate concurring) of the State of Minnesota, 
earnestly urging speedy enactment of House bill 15600; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

8876. Also, petition of American Legion Post, Danube, 
Minn., submitted by Clemmens O. Sletten, adjutant, desiring 
immediate full payment of adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8877. Also, memorial of the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring) of the State of Minnesota, earnestly 
urging passage of House bill 11718; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

8878. Also, petition of Atwater Creamery Co., Atwater, 
Minn., submitted by C. J. Berg, secretary, urging legislation to 
protect dairy producers against competition from artificially 
colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8879. Also, petition of members of the Watkins Post, No. 
453, American Legion, Watkins, Minn., favoring legislation 
paying full face value of adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8880. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Resolution unanimously 
adopted by the James Perry Fyffe Camp, No. 14, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Chattanooga, Tenn., at their regular 
meeting, Wednesday, January 14, 1931, in support of House 
bill 10296, to provide for use of U. S. S. Olympia as Spanish 
War memorial; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8881. By Mr. REED of New York: Resolution of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Cherry Creek, Jamestown, 
Belmont, and Franklinville, N. Y., in support of House bill 
9986; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8882. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Anna L. 
Fary, 821 West Sixth Street, Waterloo, Iowa, under the 
auspices of the combined societies of the Christian Endeavor, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, earnestly urging the passage of House 
bill 9986, for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8883. Also, resolution signed by the resolution commit- 
tee, J. W. McEvoy, Martin Fahey, and Frank Sullivan, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Leo A. Schwind Post, No. 508, 
Dubuque, Iowa, urging the passage of the Patman bill pro- 
viding for the immediate payment of the World War ad- 
justed-compensation certificates by the Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8884. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of the Lloyd 
Grubbs Post, No. 49, American Legion, Orange, Tex., urging 
the payment of the adjusted-service certificates of veterans 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8885. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Christ 
Hanson, of Audubon, Minn., urging enactment of House bill 
7884 to exempt dogs from vivisection in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8886. Also, petition of Mrs. Art Friese, Arthur Kohler, Mrs. 
F. L. Caye, of Detroit Lakes, Minn., urging enactment of 
House bill 7884 to exempt dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8887. Also, petition of Henry Olson and S. G. Melvald, of 
Westbury, Minn., urging enactment of House bill 7884 
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for exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

8888. Also, memorial of the Legislature of State of Min- 
nesota memorializing Congress to pass Senate bill 4123 for 
the relief of the drainage districts; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

8889. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of the 
Gen. Daniel Morgan Post, No. 548, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Morgantown, W. Va., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide immediate payment of 
adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. f 

8890. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Sunday School of 
Harrold’s Reformed Church, of Hempfield Township, West 
moreland County, Pa., favoring passage of the Sparks- 
Capper resolution eliminating aliens from count in con- 
gressional reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8891. Also, petition of Pennsylvania Jersey Cattle Club, 
opposing ruling of Commissioner of Internal Revenue David, 
Burnett that unbleached, yellow palm oil may be used 
in manufacture of oleomargarine without subjecting the 
finished product to tax at rate of 10 cents per pound, and 
petitioning Congress to enact a law taxing all yellow oleo- 
margarine at least 10 cents a pound if this ruling can not 
be rescinded; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8892. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Oil City, 
Pa., urging tariff on crude petroleum and refined products: 
therefrom; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration, 
of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dil 
Barkley Fess Kendrick Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Black McGill Smith 
Blaine George Steck 
Blease Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Glass McNary Stephens 
Bratton Glenn Metcalf Swanson 
Brock Goff Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Goldsborough Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Gould Moses Townsend $ 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Harris Norris Tydings 
Caraway Harrison Nye Vande: 
Carey Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Hawes Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Hebert Pine Waterman 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Watson 
Dale Howell Reed Wheeler 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Deneen Jones Schall 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Rosrnson] is detained from the Senate by illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BLAINE. My colleague the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is unavoidably absent. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. HasriIxds!] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WATSON presented the following concurrent reso- 


lution of the Legislature of the State of Indiana, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
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A concurrent resolution concerning financial grants in aid by Con- 
gress to the several States 


SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana that the further consideration of any bills which may 
be pending in Congress and which are designed to make financial 
grants in aid to the several States should be postponed until 
provision can be made by the legislatures of the several States 
for the creation and appointment of committees on joint levies 
and appropriations to consider, with the appropriate committees 
of Congress, the wisdom or desirability of making any further 
grants in aid to the several States for the promotion of joint 
enterprises for any purpose whatsoever. 

Sec, 2. That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Chair- 
man Jans S. PARKER, of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and to each United States Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Indiana. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for the passage of legislation for the exemp- 
tion of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HEBERT presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Rhode Island, praying for 
the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Newton, McPherson, Ottawa, Kansas City, 
and Salina, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BULKLEY presented letters and telegrams in the nature 
of memorials from the Altar and Christian Mothers’ Society, 
of Warren; the Catholic Collegiate Association, of Toledo; 
Court Warren, No. 567, Catholic Daughters of America; 
Trumbull County Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians; the St. Therese Sodality of St. Patrick’s Church, 
of Galion; the St. Therese Literary Club, of Galion; Na- 
tional Circle, No. 394, Daughters of Isabella, of Galion; the 
Federation of Catholic Women, of Marion; the Catholic 
Daughters of America and the Deanery, both of Defiance; 
and Court Delphos, No. 707, Catholic Daughters of America, 
of Delphos, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against 
the passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for men and women, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Maryland, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Earl H. Opel 
Post, No. 459, the American Legion, of Somerset County, 
Pa., favoring the prompt passage of legislation providing for 
the immediate payment at full face value of adjusted- 
service certificates of World War veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Maryland, praying for the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

MEMORIAL AGAINST EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Mr. WAGNER presented a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of Associated Industries of New York 
State (Inc.), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by board of directors of Associated Industries 
of New York State (Inc.) 
January 15, 1931. 

Resolved, That it is the consensus of o of the board of 

Industries 


directors of Associated of New York State (Inc.), repre- 
senting more than 2,000 manufacturers and merchants doing 
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business in New York State, that any prolongation of the present 
session of Congress beyond March 4 would be ill-advised and 
unwarranted, in that it might retard the increasing resumption of 
business activity and unduly delay the return to normality, which 
is so much to be desired; and be it further 

Resolved, That the general secretary is hereby directed to con- 
vey to the representatives of New York State in the National 
Congress this expression of the considered judgment of this 
board. 

DROUGHT RELIEF 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, there is such pronounced 
hostility in the other branch of Congress to having starv- 
ing white people relieved of their distress that I desire to 
suggest that possibly for political reasons their animosity 
would not run against the colored race. Therefore I wish 
to put in the Recorp a telegram from the bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Arkansas appealing 
for help. I do not ask that it be read, but that it be made 
a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Derrorr, MicH., January 26, 1931. 
Senator THADDEUS CARAWAY, 


Senate Chamber: 

I thank you for your efforts in behalf of our suffering destitute 
Americans.. I pray for your complete success. A higher power 
will give strength to you in this courageous and Christian attempt 
to follow Him who fed the hungry and comforted the needy and 
broken in spirit. ‘ 

W. T. Vernon, 
Bishop of African Methodist Episcopal Church in Arkansas. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5467) to amend an act for the 
relief of Augusta Cornog, approved May 29, 1928, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1372) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9872) to extend the benefits of the 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Andrew 
J. Brown, a former rural mail carrier at Erwin, Tenn., re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1373) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 2458) for the relief of Darold Brundige, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1374) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4477. An act for the relief of Irma Upp Miles, the widow, 
and Meredeth Miles, the child, of Meredith L. Miles, deceased 
(Rept. No. 1375); and 

H.R.9205. An act for the relief of Julian E. Gillespie 
(Rept. No. 1376). 

Mr. NORBECK (for Mr. Rostnson of Indiana), from the 
Committee on Pensions, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 15930) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1377) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Roprnson of Indiana), from the same 
committee, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each with an amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 4328. An act granting an increase of pension to Helen K. 
Snowden (Rept. No. 1378); and 

S. 4910. An act granting a pension to Eleanora Emma 
Bliss (Rept. No. 1379). 

Mr. NORBECK (for Mr. Rosryson of Indiana) also, from 
the Committee on Pensions, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12023) to repeal the provision of law granting a pen- 
sion to Lois Cramton, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1380) thereon. : 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8677) for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United States and for, 
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the settlement of individual claims approved by the War 
Department, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1381) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5655) to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close 
streets, roads, highways, or alleys in the District of Columbia 
rendered useless or unnecessary, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1382) thereon. 


FLOTATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT LOANS 


Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 305) 
opposing action by the State Department with respect to 
the flotation of foreign investment loans in the United 
States and its assumption of certain authority over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and banks, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 415) 
requesting district attorney to institute quo warranto pro- 
ceedings against George Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and 
Claude L. Draper, reported it without amendment, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1371) thereon, and moved that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was 
agreed to. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on Immigration, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Anna C. M. Tillinghast, 
of Cambridge, Mass., to be commissioner of immigration 
at the port of Boston, Mass., which was placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 


veys, reported favorably the nomination of David Burrell, 
of Idaho, to be register of the land office at Blackfoot, Idaho, 
vice Peter G. Johnston, deceased, which was placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 5884) granting a pension to Mary Jane Williams 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 5885) granting a pension to Burr E. Vinson 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 5886) granting a pension to Emma F. Meyer 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5887) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Mound City, II.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE; 

A bill (S. 5888) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 5889) for the relief of Jacob Meyers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5890) granting a pension to Emma E. Ferned- 
ing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 5891) to amend section 2 of the radio act of 
1927; 

A bill (S. 5892) to amend section 4 of the radio act of 
1927; 
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A bill (S. 5893) to amend section 9 of the radio act of 
1927, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 5894) to amend section 14 of the radio act of 
1927; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5895) for the relief of Ella C. Bader (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5896) granting a pension to Rachel Patten Ricks 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5897) granting an increase of pension to Ebbin 
A. Irvin (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5898) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Richards (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5899) to establish the office of captain of the 
port of New York and to define his duties; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 5900) granting a pension to Celia Thurber (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5901) for the relief of the Johnstown Building & 
Loan Association Co., Johnstown, Ohio; to the Committee on 

A bill (S. 5902) granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5903) to provide for the retirement of officers 
and employees of the legislative branch of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 5904) relating to the rate of wages for laborers 
and mechanics employed on public buildings of the United 
States and the District of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Manufactures, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5905) to amend the act approved March 4, 1929, 
entitled “An act to provide for the enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds"; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5906) granting a pension to Thomas Turner; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5907) for the relief of Stella M. Musselman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5908) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
B. Landon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5909) granting a pension to Mary F. Robbins 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 5910) to extend the benefits of the civil service 
retirement laws to fourth-class postmasters; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 240) authorizing the placing 
in the National Statuary Hall of a statue in honor of the 
American mother and other patriotic women of the United 
States: to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 241) authorizing the Inland 
Waterways Corporation to extend its service to the Ohio 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 11, at the end of line 14, insert the following proviso: 
Provided, That this act shall apply to all persons and all build- 
ings alike without exception.” 
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AMENDMENT TO STATE, JUSTICE, AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FLETCHER submitted ân amendment proposing to 
increase the appropriation for district and cooperative office 
service under the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from $710,000 to $725,000, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 16110, making appropriations for the 
State, Justice, and other departments, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PERSONAL MESSENGER TO SENATOR SCHALL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
421), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolutions No. 243, agreed to May 25, 
1928, and No. 158, agreed to November 19, 1929, authorizing Hon. 
THomas D. SCHALL, a Senator from the State of Minnesota, to 
appoint a messenger for service as his personal attendant, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, hereby are con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the end of the Seventy-second 
Congress. 

LEASES OF POST OFFICE AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resolu- 
tion for reference to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The resolution pro- 
poses to extend the life of the committee on post-office 
leases and to increase the amount which it may expend. It 
is approved by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Georce], and by the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. HEBERT]. The Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Has TIN ds], the fifth member of the committee, I 
have been unable to reach. I offer the resolution, and ask 
that it may be referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 422) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expe 
of the Senate, as follows: - 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 244, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, agreed to April 18, 1930, authorizing the select committee 
on post-office leases to investigate all leases for post-office build- 
ings and commercial stations and substations, hereby is 
continued in full force and effect until the expiration of the 
Seventy-second Congress, and the limit of expenditures to be 
sre under authority of such resolution is hereby increased by 
$10,000. 


PROHIBITION EVIDENCE AND TESTIMONY BEFORE THE WICKERSHAM 
COMMISSION 

Mr. TYDINGS. Out of order, I ask permission to submit 
a resolution, which I ask to have read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 423) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the report of the Wickersham Commission on Prohibi- 
tion recommends that certain legislation shall be passed by the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the testimony on which these recommendations are 
based is not contained in the report: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the commission be requested to send to the 
Senate for its information in drafting the legislation recommended, 
a copy of all the testimony heard by it and of all the evidence 
laid before it, except so far as such testimony or evidence may 
have been received under the pledge of secrecy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the commission be requested to send to the 
Senate, for its information, the reports of its experts who in- 
vestigated the various phases of prohibition. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what disposition is asked 
to be made of this resolution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It will go over under the rule, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

DROUGHT AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to take just a few 
moments on a subject which I think should have the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and that is the deliberate and designed 
effort that is being made to delay any action on the Senate 
amendment to the Interior Department appropriation bill 
providing an appropriation of $25,000,000 to relieve suffer- 
ing and distress in this Nation. 

I wish to.call the attention of the Senate first to the fact 
that, according to the Washington Star of January 23, the 
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conservative Mr. John Barton Payne estimates that there 
will be an increase in the number of destitute by Febru- 
ary 1 who must be supported by the Red Cross until they 
will number 1,000,000 men and women. 

In the face of this situation, Mr. President, over at the 
other end of the Capitol a committee is conducting hear- 
ings to delay the extension of relief to American citizens 
who are in dire need of food, shelter, and clothes. This 
extraordinary and unusual procedure of calling in evidence 
on a Senate amendment to an appropriation bill is a part 
of the political hostility to any adequate relief for destitute 
sufferers in our land. It is a part of the same profound 
political philosophy which taxes the general public to re- 
lieve distressed, cold, and hungry mules but stands like a 
stone wall against taxing the general public to relieve dis- 
tressed, cold, and hungry men, women, and children. It is 
another example of that great humanitarianism that taxes 
Americans to nourish and support Belgians, Russians, and 
other Europeans, but cracks the party whip against any 
Republican who dares to think that feeding our own people 
might be patriotic and justifiable. 

Mr. President, even a casual knowledge of the situation 
existing in our country to-day is sufficient to demonstrate 
the callous indifference of those who seek to delay and 
retard relief legislation. The political advantage may be 
deemed a worth-while objective, but it will be purchased at 
a frightful price of human suffering. 

In the drought-stricken area alone the Red Cross has at 
last announced that it will be necessary to supply food, 
clothing, and other types of relief for a million people by 
February 1. Last week it extended help to 587,034 in that 
area. Recent events and the alliance of national Red Cross 
leaders, with administration blindness, is sufficient proof 
that these figures are not exaggerated. , : 

The President’s committee on unemployment reported 
about 5,000,000 people out of work through no fault of their 
own. This committee has shown no tendency to exaggerate. 
In most of the cities canvassed unemployment ranged from 
20 to 30 per cent. Their finding was that the average 
dependents of these unemployed were more than four, mak- 
ing a total of unemployed and their dependents of more 
than 20,000,000. 

During the development of these statesmen’s arguments to 
defend the policy of a national contribution to starving 
mules and expose the evils of a national contribution to 
starving people, more and more have become hungry and 
cold. In the period of one week from January 23 to Febru- 
ary 1, the conservative Mr. John Barton Payne estimates 
there will be an increase in the destitute from slightly more 
than half a million to a million. 

While the number to be supported in the drought-stricken 
areas alone, according to Mr. Payne, daily mounts at the 
average rate of more than 55,000, we find the administra- 
tion forces holding hearings to prove the soundness of 
philanthrophy for the mule and parsimoniousness for the 
citizen. Every day wasted in this vain and futile political 
gesture of delay, more than 55,000 hungry American citi- 
zens are added to those who must have help or starve. With 
these staring the public in the face; with bread riots in Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma; with hungry men and 
women in soup lines throughout the Nation; with official 
announcement of 5,000,000 unemployed and 1,000,000 desti- 
tute drought sufferers; the recognized spokesmen and lead- 
ers of this allegedly great humanitarian administration 
appoint a committee of Sherlocks to prove that the govern- 
mental feeding of a mule is the quintessence of patriotism, 
while the governmental feeding of a hungry child will de- 
stroy the pillars of the Republic. 

A drive is on for $10,000,000 to be raised for the Red 
Cross by public subscription. Up to the end of the twelfth 
day it was announced that about $2,100,000 had been raised. 
This is about $1,250,000 per week. At this rate it will re- 
quire eight weeks to raise the $10,000,000. In the meantime, 
if each of the million destitute should received $1.25 per 
week the money would be spent as rapidly as it is raised. 
If the woefully inadequate sum of $2 per week should be 
given, the total ten million would be spent in five weeks for; 
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the drought sufferers alone, without one dime being spent] Mr. Hoover’s instance, the American taxpayers advanced 


to alleviate any suffering among the 20,000,000 unemployed 
and dependents of the unemployed. In the meantime we 
have facts like these forced to our attention in big head- 
lines: 

Help of Red Cross for 1,000,000 seen need for next month. 
oa from drought area rapidly mounting, with 587,034 now 


We find also statements like this: 

Two ears of corn and 11 persons to fed. That is the condition of 
one family found by C. H. McFarland, State representative Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, who returned to B ham Saturday 
afternoon from a tour of north Alabama. This destitute family 
was found in Jackson County. 

$ * s . s * $ 

“That is one instance,” Mr. McFarland said. “I never 
such suffering and destitution could exist as I found on this trip. 
It is inconceivable, and if the people with money could only see 
what I saw the last few days they would open their purses and 
help these people.” 

More than 300 families in Jackson have been helped, at a cost 
of more than one thousand,” Mr. McFarland said, “ but this relief 
is only temporary and something must be done to save the lives of 
many of these people.” 


Again, I find in the Washington Post an article headed: 


Hunger march in St. Louis is ended by riot. Police hurl gas 
bombs to eject yelling mob from city hall. 

We also find such articles as this contained in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch: 

An exodus of drought refugees from impoverished farms was 
described in yesterday's Red Cross messages from the 21-State 
drought-relief front. 

Some were driven out by mortgage foreclosures. Some were 
tenant farmers unable to pay rent. Some were deserting their 
own acres to move south where winter weather was likely to be 
better. 

A Logan . (Ky.) Red Cross worker reported: 

“I saw a man, wife, and three little children with a little express 
wagon drawn by a dog crossing Kentucky.” 

In the face of these conditions we also find this statement: 

While the House leisurely approached the relief fund loaded 
upon a supply bill by the Senate the Red Cross drove ahead yester- 
day toward its $10,000,000 goal. 

Chairman Cramton, of the appropriations subcommittee, which 
will conduct House hearings on the $25,000,000 proposal, conferred 
at the White House with President Hoover and said later that the 
hearings would be conducted as expeditiously as possible. He 
added that “ the very existence” of the Red Cross was bound up 
in the matter. 


With millions of people out of employment, the number 
being 5,000,000, according to the report of a Government 
commission, and with 15,000,000 people dependent upon 
them, with the Red Cross announcing that it will be com- 
pelled in the drought-stricken areas alone to take care of 
1,000,000 men, women, and children in order to keep them 
from starving, we find an investigation going on to see what 
will happen to the Red Cross. 

What is the more important to the people of this coun- 
try—that we should relieve those who are cold, those who 
are starving to death, or that we should hold hearings in 
order to prove that the political administration is correct; in 
order that a political advantage may be given for a partisan 
fight? 

Mr. President, this fight between those who magnify the 
importance of the mule and minimize the importance of the 
man is not new. Some actually believe the sole object of 
government is to preserve and protect property, whether 
that property be a mule or an inflated stock certificate. 
Others hold to the view that governments should place the 
rights of human beings over and above stock certificates, 
dollars, and mules. 

The Republican administration is to-day fighting to exalt 
property as typified here by the mule. Those of us who 


oppose this philosophy believe that the Government owes 
more to a hungry man than to a hungry mule. We also 
believe that a starving American is as much entitled to be 
helped by American dollars as is a starving Belgian or Rus- 
sian. We can not forget that this country, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Hoover, advanced almost $400,000,000 to feed 
and clothe destitute Belgians. We can not forget, that at 


$20,000,000 to feed starving Russians. 

With want, cold, and hunger discouraging and dissatis- 
fying millions of people, there are those who believe it more 
important to obtain a political advantage than to feed the 
hungry and clothe the cold. With knowledge that $10,000,- 
000 must be spent in five weeks’ time, as little as $2 per in- 
dividual sufferer per week is spent to satisfy the gnawing 
of hunger and the sting of cold, the desire for political vic- 
tory is apparently stronger than the desire to relieve the 
distress. A committee whose chairman confers with the 
President leisurely proceeds to have hearings to defend the 
political position assumed by the administration. The cry 
of distress throughout the land touches not the heart of 
administration leaders. Deaf to the wail of the hungry, 
blind to the sight of human misery, with callous indiffer- 
ence to the first principles of humanity, time is frittered 
away with witnesses who testify to not what is needed but 
what the administration has done. What matters it if peo- 
ple suffer in the midst of abundance and plenty? The pres- 
ent administration takes the position, and the Republican 
leaders support it, that the object of government is to pro- 
tect money and not to serve the weak, hungry, and dis- 
tressed. Mr. President, the deliberate and designed delay in 
voting relief to America’s suffering millions is an example 
of gross materialism. 

The sadness and tragedy of it all is that while this sport 
* action, the hungry grow weaker and the cold grow 
colder. 

The great heart of America is more interested in grant- 
ing relief than whether that relief is supplied by voluntary 
contributions or taxation. 

There will be a day of accounting. The issue must go to 
the people, and they will say whether the inalienable right 
to “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness was written 
in our Constitution to guarantee the rights of Americans 
or Russians; the American mule or the American man. 

FEDERALIZATION OF THE BARGE CANAL 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is for some reason 
very great opposition in my State on the part of many citi- 
zens to the federalization of canals. It is a surprising thing 
how much opposition there is to it. I notice that by that 
statement I have excited the interest of the Senator from 
Montana, but it is a fact that there is such a serious misap- 
prehension of what the Senate did in connection with this 
enterprise that I desire to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief by Hon. Edward C. Carrington, relating to the feder- 
alization of the New York Barge Canal. 

There being no objection, the brief was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A BRIEF ron THE FEDERALIZATION OF THE BARGE CANAL 


By Hon. Edward C. Carrington 


The barge canal is an inchoate or, at best, a restricted water- 
way, having a theoretical minimum depth of 12 feet throughout 
the canal and an actual depth of 12 feet over the sills. It affords 
an overhead clearance of only 15% feet. In other words, boats 
negotiating the passage of the canal must be no higher than 
15% feet from the surface of the water to enable them to pass 
under the several hundred bridges that span the waterway. It 
is, in a sense, a narrow gaged" railway. 

According to a letter from the then commissioner of canals, 
Maj. Thomas F. Farrell, under date of July 2, 1929, the Barge 
Canal has cost the taxpayers of New York approximately 
$230,000,000. Annual maintenance (1928), including the follow- 
ing items, according to Major Farrell, is as follows: 


Maintenance and operation $2, 981, 841. 26 
De os eee 6, 137, 495. 08 
Permanent betterments_..---.-------------.-.--. 1, 092, 051. 52 
ie . tenbaacnasuge< 722, 175. 89 
10, 933, 563. 75 

Toor POURING coon ee sete oe tae cen 359, 936, 91 
Net cost to taxpayers......-.....-_-..----.- 10, 573, 626. 84 


Six per cent on this tidy sum of $230,000,000 is $13,000,000. 
Add to this the annual cost of maintenance and operation, and 
permanent betterments, and you have a grand total of some 
$18,236,131.76 annually expended, or as representing interest on 
investment. This is a net outlay to the State of New York, as 
no tolls are charged for the use of the canal. 
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The annual tonnage of the barge canal from 1918 to 1930, 
inclusive, is as follows: 
Year: 


The foregoing figures show that the tonnage of the barge canal 
since it was opened in 1918 has increased at the rate of 17.5 per 
cent annum. The ratio of increase in 1930 over 1929 was in 
excess of 25 per cent. At this ratio of increase—say, 17.5 per cent 
per annum—in five or six years the Barge Canal will have reached 
the point of saturation. Some 7,000,000 tons per annum is its 
capacity. I have as authority for this statement the opinions of 
the Army engineers and of commissioner of canals, Mr. Ralph 
D. Hayes. 

Duringthe year 1930 the increase in tonnage in the barge canal 
over 1929 was 729,287 tons. When it is borne in mind that this 
happened during a period of great national depression, when there 
was an enormous loss of gross business by all carriers, this year's 
record in the canal is most encouraging. But it should be remem- 
bered that the annual tonnage of the barge canal is handled at 
an expense of some $18,236,131.76 a year to the taxpayers of the 
State of New York. This is roughly $6 per ton for every ton of 
freight hauled through the canal, and an amount in excess of 
that received by the operators in the way of transportation 
charges, the average cost per ton, New York to Buffalo, being 
approximately $2 per ton. 

There are 23,000,000 tons of American freight alone waiting to 
ebb and flow through this waterway. Justifying this statement, I 
quote the Hon. E. C. Drury, former premier of Ontario: 

“The connection of the Lakes to the sea by a ship channel may 
be said to have become a settled policy of the American Govern- 
ment. Nor is this demand of this policy an unreasonable one. 
American trade experts estimate the amount of American com- 
merce which will use this deep waterway to be as high as 
23,000,000 tons per annum nearly as much as the annual tonnage 
of the Suez or the Panama. This figure includes, of course, coast - 
wise, intercoastal, and foreign trade. It is expected that 52 per 
cent of the total wheat exports of the United States will use the 
route, 43 per cent of the exports of meat, 34 per cent of the ex- 
ports of agricultural machinery, and 39 per cent of the exports of 
automobiles .“ 

What stands in the way of accommodating this enormous flow 
of tonnage through this waterway? 

In the first place, the State of New York built this waterway 
and then opened it, toll-free, to the traffic of the Nation. No 
attempt has ever been made to sell or exploit its facilities. The 
State of New York never encouraged the actual operation of the 
canal. It merely dug the waterway, built the terminals, and left 
the rest to chance or individual enterprise. 

In the second place, it has been a “ football of politics.” Shortly 
after Governor Smith was first elected governor he advocated 
scrapping the canal. 

Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in an address before the New York 
State Waterways Association in Albany, N. X., on October 18, 
1929, said: 

The last time I talked about the waterways or canals 
I said in a casual way over the air, just before I went south, 
what was perfectly true, and I hoped that the meaning was clear 
to any person of average intelligence in this State—with emphasis 
on the word average —that as far as our barge canal goes, 
while it is darned good, and while it is being, I think, very well 
run, that it does not satisfy me. I think there are lots of ways 
in which we have got to improve the barge canal in the future. 
Then I went on and made what I thought was a perfectly fair 
statement, that in the future, unless we did something to im- 
prove the barge canal, we might just as well scrap it * + e” 

Because of the uncertainty as to its future, capital, in a large 
way, has been deterred from operating in the canal, not knowing 
what would be the political policy of an administration changing 
every two years in respect thereto. 

In the third place, the 12-foot depth and low headway afforded 
by the bridges require special equipment. 

The State of New York spent some $1,500,000 in tapping the 
main canal with a branch to Utica, and in the construction of a 
very expensive terminal there. Nevertheless, during five years 
not one ton of freight was shipped out of this Utica terminal 
and only petroleum products were shipped in. 

Included in the 1930 rivers and harbors bill, sponsored by Mr. 
S. WALLACE Dempsey, its c n, is a proposal to federalize the 
Erie and Oswego legs of the barge canal, that is, to have the 
Federal Government take them over and maintain them for the 
use, not only of New York State, but the Nation. This proposal, 
as set forth in rivers and harbors bill No. 11781, reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and empowered to accept 
from the State of New York the State-owned canals, known as 
the Erie and Oswego Canals, and to eperate and maintain them 
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at their present depth, at an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000 
as barge canals only, and not as, or with any intention to make 
them ship canals, or to hinder or delay the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence waterway as a seaway from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean: Provided, That such transfer shall be made without cost 
to the United States, and without liability for damage claims 
arising out of said canals prior to their acquisition by the United 
States, and shall include all land, easements, and completed or 
uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the said waterways 
and their service: And provided further, That no project for the 
widening or deepening of these canals, or for the elevation of 
bridges in connection therewith, shall proceed without subsequent 
authorization of Congress .“ 

Undoubtedly the proponents of the St. Lawrence waterway, in- 
spired this provision limiting the waterway to a barge canal and 
providing that the headway under the bridges shall not be in- 
creased, nor the canal enlarged, and that it shall not interfere 
with the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway, without “a 
subsequent authorization of Congress.” 

This provision is objectionable and properly objectionable to a 
large number of people in the State of New York; that is, if it 
means anything. I submit that the statement is meaningless. 

The Seventy-first Congress can not, by any declaration of policy 
in respect to the barge canal of New York, tie the hands of a 
future Congress and this statement was inserted merely to blunt 
the entirely unwarranted antagonism of some Western States in 
respect to the construction of the waterway through the State of 
New York via the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys rather than by way 
of the St. Lawrence Valley. 

I believe that this antagonism is melting away. I believe that 
the people of the mid-West, especially those in the State of 
Illinois, are beginning to appreciate the present usefulness of the 
barge canal and its greater potential usefulness. 

It may be interesting to know that Campbell’s soup, manufac- 
tured in Camden, N. J., is now being shipped through the barge 
canal and unloaded at Chicago, all water. 

Commodities from the Pacific coast are going through the canal— 
through the Panama Canal, then through the barge canal—finally 
being unloaded at the Great Lake ports. Lumber from the Pacific 
coast would come through the canal in enormous quantities at a 
saving of some $7 per thousand feet were it not for the headway 
limitations due to the low bridges. It would be the greatest coal 
carrier in the world if its construction permitted the use of the 
proper type of vessels. 

The problem confronting the people of the State of New York is: 
What shall be done with the waterway? 

May I quote such a distinguished and august person as the 
governor of the State, the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who, in an 
address before the New York State Waterways Association, at 
Albany, N. Y., on October 18, 1929, said: 

“+ * © My thought is that some future day, which in my 
judgment is going to come, we will definitely have a ship canal 
across the State of New York and, until it comes, that it will be 
better as a financial policy for us to do the best we can with our 
present canal, and, instead of adding a foot here and a foot there 
and the very heavy cost, that we should do the best we can with 
what we have until we do make the change. That doesn’t mean 
that we can not all work for this major change, which, I think, 
is bound to come about some day. It means the elimination of 
the permanent bridges which to-day span the barge canal. Just 
as long as you have permanent bridges you will have the canal 
type of vessels, and just as long as you have the canal type of 
vessels you will have the limitations which the canal suffers from. 

“I want to make it perfectly clear that I am in favor of a much 
bigger and better canal than we have now, but we can not get 
it until we can sell the idea to the people of the State. 

Who will improve it? The State of New York? If so, to what 
extent and how will the cost be paid? Will it be paid by being 
added to the general taxes? Will this square with the views of 
the farmers and merchants, especially those at a distance from 
the waterway? Is the State of New York prepared to properly 
develop the canal by the expenditure of some $506,000,000, the 
amount fixed by the Army engineers as necessary to deepen and 
widen it from Oswego to tidewater at Troy, and a further sum 
of $171,000,000 to improve it likewise from Buffalo? Will the op- 
ponents of federalization say now, frankly and candidly, that, as 
an alternative to the proposition of the United States Govern- 
ment, they are prepared to advocate that the State of New York 
shall properly develop the Barge Canal in accordance with the 
views of Governor Roosevelt? If not, what is the alternative? 

What Congress says, in effect, is that the Federal Government 
will take over the Erie and Oswego legs of the Barge Canal and 
that the future Congresses will deal with their enlargement and 
development. When the Government takes them over they will 
be added to the rivers and harbors of the United States. This 
would round out a system of inland waterways reaching from 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi Valley to the Great 
Lakes and then from the Great Lakes down the Mohawk and 
Hudson Valleys to the Atlantic Ocean. The great system of inland 
waterways would then be inaugurated under the control of the 
United States Government. I use the word “inaugurate” advisely 
because, as I see it, the Federal Government can be trusted to 
develop these waterways as their deyelopment becomes justified. 

Some of our friends in Albany suggest that the United States 
Government can not be trusted to take over the barge canal. I 
submit that this comes with poor grace from Albany, inasmuch 
as the Federal Government is spending some $12,000,000 to bring 
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the Atlantic Ocean to our State capital, with a 27-foot channel, 
making it one of the most important inland ports of the world. 

This deepening of the Hudson River to Albany is the result 
of congressional action, and the United States Government will 
maintain it as a 27-foot channel now, and for all times. If it 
can be trusted to maintain this channel, it certainly can be trusted 
to add the barge canal to the rivers and harbors of the United 
States and deal with it as it deals with other navigable waters 
under Federal jurisdiction and control. 

The State of New York built the barge canal, and it is a great 
asset to all the people of the State, but since it was built and 
put in commission not one gesture has been made by the govern- 
ment of the State of New York, either by the executive or legis- 
lative branches of this government, to do one thing toward its 
enlargement or development, notwithstanding that active propa- 
ganda has been conducted from 21 mid-Western States to build the 
St. Lawrence waterways, which would divert a large part of the 
traffic that should come down from the Great Lakes to the greatest 
consuming and distributing center in the world—the city of 
Greater New York. 

As to the Champlain and Cayuga-Seneca ends of the canal, if 
these canals are not to be taken over by the Federal Government, 
then the State of New York should at all times maintain them on 
a parity with the two Federal legs of the canal, the Erie and 
Oswego, 

As I have heretofore indicated, some doubt has been expressed 
by those opposed to the federalization of the barge canal as to the 
trustworthiness of the United States Government in respect to the 
future development of this waterway. 

The Hudson River from its mouth northerly to the head of 
tidewater at Troy is under Federal jurisdiction. The first lock 
of the canal, at Waterford, as well as the dam at Troy, are under 
Government control. As a matter of fact, the Government holds 
the “key” to the entire canal system from the mouth of the 
Mohawk to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario through control of Lock 
No. 1. This lock is 44.44 feet wide, as against 45 feet, the width 
of the lock chambers of the other locks of the State-controlled 
waterway. Federal Lock No. 1, therefore, now limits and restricts 
the entire State owned and controlled system. In a sense, the 
Erie-Oswego, Cayuga-Seneca Canals are at present controlled by 
the Federal Government, at least so far as future expansion and 
development are concerned, as well as present navigation. 

The greatest asset of New York State is its waterways. The 
melting snows of the Adirondacks, the Berkshires, Catskills, and 
Helderberg Mountains, impounded in her lakes, ultimately find 
their way to the Atlantic Ocean, forming a great natural system of 
inland waterways. 

On these waterways great cities have been built, and they have 
made the State of New York the Empire State of the Nation. They 
must be maintained and developed in order that at all times it 
will continue to be the Empire State. 

It is evident to every intelligent person that the barge canal 
must be developed and enlarged. It will continue to be more 
useful, even with its present limitations, as it is “nature’s gateway 
to the sea from the heart of the continent,” but it must be devel- 
oped into a seaway that at least comports with the depths of the 
channels and harbors of the Great Lakes ports. 


It is fatuous to assume that the State of New York will spend- 


some five or six hundred millions to build this waterway as a gift 
to the Nation without a system of tolls being imposed to defray 
the interest charges and cost of maintenance. Therefore, there is 
only one alternative and that is, having the entire Nation con- 
tribute to the work. 

The benefits that would accrue to Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Toledo by the development of the canal would be 
as great as those accruing to the State of New York, and those 
communities should pay their proper proportion incident to the 
cost of construction and maintenance. 

It has been said that the Barge Canal, because it forced the 
railroads to maintain lower freight rates in the Mohawk and Hud- 
son Valleys, saves the taxpayers some $50,000,000 per annum. This 
condition no longer exists, inasmuch as the railroads serving this 
territory have been notified by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that they will be placed on a parity, as to freight rates, with 
other carriers serving other territory. The new freight rates are 
predicated on mileage and the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys will 
no longer be favored in the matter of railroad freight rates over 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and other Eastern States. 

As soon as the Federal Government takes over this canal and 
adds it to the rivers and harbors of the United States, I assume, 
having implicit faith and confidence in the Government’s willing- 
ness to do the appropriate thing with the waterway, that it be not 
only maintained as it is, but will be enlarged and developed as 
circumstances and conditions justify and warrant its enlargement 
and development. Moreover, I believe that acceptance of the pro- 
posal of the Federal Government, involving the cession of the Erie 
and Oswego legs of the canal, will be the most forward step toward 
defeating the St. Lawrence project. 

Why should the United States Government contribute to the 
cost of constructing the St. Lawrence waterway when it already 
has the only route that nature has afforded that will accomplish 
the same end, namely, furnishing an outlet to the land-locked 
ports of the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, at Albany. 

Four and a half million dollars per annum, the present main- 
tenance charge of the barge canal to the taxpayers of New York, 
is 414 per cent on $100,000,000. In other words, the people of the 
State of New York can build $100,000,000 of State roads, hospitals, 
penal institutions, and other things for the benefit of the people 
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of the State of New York from the saving alone afforded by ceding 
the barge canal to the Federal Government. One hundred million 
dollars, after all, is quite a tidy sum even to the richest State of 
the Union. 

In order to meet the situation which will arise when the satura- 
tion point having been reached, the barge canal will be carrying 
all the freight it can carry, plans to enlarge it should be made 
now, and such enlargement or development should be by the 
State of New York or by the Federal Government. 

Opponents of Federal acquisition under the rivers and harbors 
bill should, while repudiating Federal control, at least frankly 
come forward and provide for development by thé State of New 
York under some appropriate arrangement—the issuance of bonds 
against the cost of construction and the charging of tolls to pro- 
vide for interest, amortization, and cost of maintenance. There 
is no reason why the State of New York should maintain this 
waterway for the benefit of the lake port cities, as it is at present 
used almost exclusively for through traffic. Very little, if any, 
tonnage is picked up or discharged at points along the canal in 
New York State. 

EXHIBIT A 
[The Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association, the all-American 
route. Edward C. Carrington, chairman; Eugene F. Moran, vice 

York Gtr John P. Magill, treasurer, 27 William Street, New 

or) 


Hon. HAMILTON WARD, 
Attorney General, Albany, N. Y. 

DEAR GENERAL Warp: Our association is very vitally interested in 
the proposed acquisition of the New York State Barge Canal by 
the Federal Government, as proposed by the rivers and harbors 
bill, H. R. 11781. The act provided as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and empowered to accept 
from the State of New York the State-owned canals, known as the 
Erie and Oswego Canals, and to operate and maintain them at their 
present depths, at an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000, as barge 
canals only and not as or with any intention to make them ship 
canals or to hinder or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway as the seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean: Pro- 
vided, That such transfer shall be made without cost to the United 
States and without liability for damage claims arising out of said 
canals prior to their acquisition by the United States, and shall 
include all land, easements, and completed or uncompleted struc- 
tures and appurtenances of the said waterways and their service: 
And provided further, That no project for the widening or deepen- 
ing of these canals or for the elevation of bridges in connection 
3 shall proceed without subsequent authorization of 

mgress.” 

The question has been raised that if the State of New York 
cedes this canal under the condition of the bill that they enter 
into a binding contract with the Federal Government which would 
limit the Federal Government from deepening or developing it, 
elevating the bridges in connection therewith, or making of it 
a ship canal, and that such limitation will rest upon the Fed- 
eral Government, notwithstanding the provision in the bill itself, 
which says: 

And provided further, That no project for the widen- 
ing or deepening of these canals or for the elevation of bridges 
in connection therewith shall proceed without subsequent authori- 
zation of Congress.” 

Would you be good enough to give an opinion as to the effect 
of this bill upon the widening or deepening of the barge canal, 
the elevation of its bridges, and the making of it a ship canal in 
the future, provided before doing so authorization of Congress is 
obtained. 


Thanking you for your prompt attention, and with kind per- 


NOVEMBER 17, 1930. 


Epwarp ©. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association. 


Exist B 
NovEMBER 21, 1930. 
Mr. EDWARD C. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman the Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways 
Association, 27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. CARRINGTON: Your letter of the 17th, addressed to 
the attorney general, has come in during his absence on the argu- 
ment of the Delaware River diversion case. As he is not expected 
to return until about the ist of December, I am answering your 
letter in his behalf. 

The attorney general is not authorized to render opinions to 
others than the departments and officers of the State govern- 
ment, and the views which I shall express are accordingly entirely 
informal and unofficial. 

You inquire whether, if the State of New York should cede the 
Erie and Oswego Canals to the Federal Government in accord- 
ance with the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 11781), the State 
would have entered into a binding contract with the Federal 
Government which would prevent that Government from deep- 
ening or developing the canals, elevating the bridges in connec- 
tion therewith, or making of them ship canals. You make this 
inquiry because of the provision in the rivers and harbors bill 
limiting the authority of the Secretary of War to accept such 
canals as barge canals only, and not as, or with any intention to 
make them ship canals, or to hinder or delay the improvement 
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of the St. Lawrence waterway as the seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the ocean,” and the further provision that “no project for 
the widening or deepening of these canals, or for the elevation of 
bridges in connection therewith, shall proceed without subsequent 
authorization of Congress.” It is understood, of course, that the 
legislature will be without power to cede these canals to the 
Federal Government unless and until a constitutional amendment 
authorizing such action is adopted. 

The answer to your question would seem to me to depend upon 
the terms of the act which the State legislature shall adopt for the 
transfer of title and upon the amendments which Congress may 
make to the present provisions of the rivers and harbors bill. 
If the proposed constitutional amendment is adopted the legisla- 
ture will have full authority to cede these canals either without 
conditions or upon such conditions as it may see fit to impose and 
which are acceptable to the Federal Government. The provisions 
of the present rivers and harbors bill from which I have quoted 
may, of course, be altered by Congress at any time, either before 
or after action by our State legislature. If the State legislature 
should cede the canals without the conditions contained in the 
present act of Congress, and the Congress should, by an amend- 
ment of the present rivers and harbors bill repeal those conditions, 
there would seem to be nothing to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from improving and operating the canals as ship canals. 

The matter seems to be one for agreement between the Federal 
and State Governments, in which Congress has full authority to 
act for the Federal Government and the legislature for the State 
government. 

Very truly yours, 
WENDELL P. Brown, 
Third Assistant Attorney General. 


Exuisir C 


[The Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association—The all-Ameri- 
can route. Edward C. Carrington, chairman; Eugene F. Moran, 
vice chairman; John P. Magill, treasurer; 27 William Street, New 
York City] 

DECEMBER 10, 1930. 

Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, : 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: Under what I believe is a very gross 
misapprehension, some opposition has developed in or about 
Albany, in respect to the cession of the barge canal by the State 
of New York to the Federal Government. You know that I am 
vitally interested in the enlargement of this canal into a water- 
way that will accommodate the enormous tonnage that will ebb 
and flow from the Great Lakes’ ports to the port of New York 
and those on the Atlantic seaboard, and through the Panama 
Canal to those on the Pacific coast, as well as the Orient. 

Accordingly, I would like you frankly to interpret what is your 
judgment and belief will be the effect of ceding the barge canal to 
the Federal Government under rivers and harbors bill No. 11781. 
Will it be enlarged and developed; that is, will the locks be lowered 
in the sills and the depth throughout the canal increased so as to 
accommodate vessels loaded to 14 feet; and what, if anything, in 
your judgment, will be done in respect to giving greater headway 
than the present 15½ feet now afforded by the bridges that span 
the waterway? 

I am preparing a brochure to be distributed to the members of 
the legislature and newspapers throughout the State, and want to 
incorporate your letter therein as Exhibit B. I am setting forth 
my own personal views therein in respect to the federalization of 
the barge canal, and would appreciate having your own views in 
the matter, as much in detail as ble. 

The restrictions imposed by the Senate and House conferees, in 
my opinion, are meaningless and can be changed by the present or 
any future Congress. 

Kind personal regards at all times. 


Cordially yours, 
Epwarp C. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association. 


Exuisir D 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1930. 

Dear COLONEL CARRINGTON: Anyone familiar with legislation 
realizes that one Congress can not bind another. It is the privi- 
lege of the Congress to change its mind every session. That bit of 
philosophy applies to the New York Barge Canal. 

There was a vigorous minority in the Commerce Committee in- 
sisting that no action must be taken which closed the door to the 
possibility that some future Congress might favor the St. Lawrence 
canal. If you have read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reporting the 
discussions which took place when the bill was before the Senate, 
you will find that Senator WatsH of Montana tried to get me to 
commit myself against any effort to deepen the barge canal to fit 
it for ocean-going vessels. I declined to do so, saying: 

“I am perfectly set in my opinion that to build an all-British 
canal would be an absurd thing. I do not believe in it. I do 


not want anybody here to vote for this project in the belief that I 
think it is a good thing to build a St. Lawrence canal, because I do 
not.” 

There is no agreement on the part of the Senate that there will 
be no deepening of our canal. What was done relates merely to 
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the present. In the hearings it was understood that reasonable 
Of course, 

thing it a waterway for ocean-going ships 
must have legislative action and suitable appropriations. 

Our State must decide whether it will keep this property and 
from time to time make the necessary improvements, or whether 
it shall turn it over to the Federal Government, trusting to it to 
make the necessary improvements. So far as my judgment is, 
worth anything, it is in favor of having the Federal Government 
take over the property, making it at once a part of our inland 
waterways. If that is accomplished, I have no question that 
ultimately it will be improved to the last degree. 

Cordially yours, 
Royat S. COPELAND. 
ExRmrr E 
[The Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association, the All- 

American Route, Edward C. Carrington, chairman; Eugene F. 

Moran, vice chairman; John P. Magill, treasurer; 27 William 

Street, New York City] 


DECEMBER 10, 1930, 
Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, n 
Chairman Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dempsey: Under what I believe is a very gross 
misapprehension, some opposition has developed in or about 
Albany, in respect to the cession of the barge canal by the State 
of New York to the Federal Government. 

You know that I am vitally interested in the enlargement of 
this canal into a waterway that will accommodate the enormous 
tonnage that will ebb and flow from the Great Lakes’ ports to the 
port of New York and those on the Atlantic seaboard, and through 
ae 3 Canal to those on the Pacific coast, as well as the 

ent. 

Accordingly, I would like you frankly to interpret what in your 
Judgment and belief will be the effect of ceding the Barge Canal 
to the Federal Government under rivers and harbors bill No. 11781. 
Will it be enlarged and developed; that is, will the locks be lowered 
in the sills and the depth throughout the canal increased so as to 
accommodate vessels loaded to 14 feet and what, if anything, in 
your judgment will be done in respect to giving greater headway 
than the present 1514 feet now afforded by the bridges that span 
the waterway? ; 

I am preparing a brochure to be distributed to the members of 
the legislature and newspapers throughout the State and want to 
incorporate your letter therein as Exhibit A. 

I am setting forth my own personal views therein, in respect 
to the federalization of the barge canal, and would appreciate 
having your own views in the matter as much in detail as possible. 

The people of the State of New York should be, and are with 
some few exceptions, deeply appreciative of the great service you 
have rendered your State and Nation in affording the opportunity 
to have the barge canal of New York incorporated as an integral 
part of the rivers and harbors system of our Federal Government. 

The restrictions imposed by the Senate and House conferees, in 
my opinion, are meaningless and can be changed by the present 
or any future Congress. 

Kind personal regards at all times, 


Cordially yours, 
Epwarp C. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways Association, 


0 


Exam F 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 29, 1930. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman Great Lakes-Hudson Waterways 
Association, 27 William Street, New York City. 

Dear Mr, CARRINGTON: I have just dictated a statement giving 
reasons why the State of New York should turn over the Erie 
and Oswego to the United States Government, as requested in 
your favor of the 23d. It will be inclosed with this letter. I am 
leaving Washington this evening for an absence of a week or 


more, 
With best wishes for a happy new year, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
S. WALLACE DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Dempsey’s statement follows: 

The State of New York should approve the transfer of the Erie 
and Oswega Canals to the Federal Government for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The canals are used for the transportation of freight be- 
tween all the States. They are not simply State canals. 

(2) Therefore the State should not be put to the expense of 
their maintenance or improvement. It is the only State which 
does this. So it not only pays for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of its own canals, but it contributes for these expenses for 
all waterways outside the State. 

(3) The State will save at once the maintenance of the canals, 
which will amount to about $3,000,000 a year—a large sum—and 
an important saying to the New York State ayers. 

(4) The canals are not likely to be improved by the State, al- 
though they need improvement so that barges of a capacity to 
make transportation on them economical, and so as to make them 
equal in capacity to their competitor, the St. Lawrence Canal. 
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(5) The St. Lawrence now has a navigable depth of 14 feet and 
accommodates barges carrying 3,500 tons. With the same depth 
the Erie and Oswego Canals will carry slightly more because of 
certain improvements in locks made since the St. Lawrence was 
improved. 

(6) The South and the West both, in these two canals, have 
transportation eastward of grain, automobiles, and steel products; 
and for transportation westward of oil, sulphur, sugar, lumber, and 
many other products. 

About 800,000,000 bushels of grains are grown annually in the 
United States. Six hundred million bushels are consumed an- 
nually in our own country. There are about 60,000,000 people, or 
half our population, within the influence of the cheap transporta- 
tion of these two canals. We raise only 5 per cent of our wheat 
there. The rest must come from the West, and the West will be 
just as anxious to have these canals improved as the people of New 
York State will be. 

(7) It will cost about $100,000,000 to give a navigable depth of 
14 feet to the two canals and bridge clearances of 20 feet. This 
amount, in my judgment, will be appropriated and expended 
within a very short period after the transfer of the canals to the 
Federal Government is completed. 

(8) It will add greatly to the usefulness of the canals to have 
them, as all of the other waterways of the Nation are, under Fed- 
eral maintenance, improvement, and operation. It is inconvenient 

of 


(9) ‘With the Federal Government, which is in the business of 
ving waterways, in control of the two 


of their use to capacity, and of their proving yearly more valuable 

the great State of New York and to the whole Union. With 

000,000 tons of commerce in New York Harbor at the east end 

the canals, and with 150,000,000 tons of commerce at the west 

of the canals on the Great Lakes, with the great industrial 

of the country around the canals, and with the food sup- 

ply of the country to the west, the coal to the southwest, and 

of the country to the northwest, these two canals occupy 

a position better adapted to and more certain to develop a great 
of commerce than any other waterways in the world. 
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NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL 


The State of New York officially opened the Erie Canal in 
1825, although traffic moved over the middle section of the Erie 
as early as May, 1820. Several smaller canals followed, the total 
length of all canals in 1836 being 646 miles. 

Three enlargements of the canal of the State have 
since taken place. The first was from 1836 to 1862; in the latter 
year the canal system aggregated 884 miles. Between 1863 and 
1894 several canals were abandoned, for a total distance exceeding 
300 miles. 

The second enlargement occurred between 1894 and 1897, when 
the available funds ran out. The aggregate length of the State 
canal system at this time was 602 miles. 

The third enlargement was authorized in 1903 and transformed 
the principal canals—Erie Canal, Oswego Canal, Champlain Canal, 
and Cayuga and Seneca Canal—into a State barge canal system, 
the remaining units being for the most part abandoned as traffic 
carriers. The total length of the barge canal is 525 miles. 

From 1820 to 1882 tolls were charged by the State on its canals. 
Total receipts from tolls during this period were $134,900,021. 
Tolls showed a gradually rising tendency to 1862, when they 
reached a peak of $5,188,943, then gradually declined. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, the canals have been free to boat operators, the 
State paying all costs of canal construction and maintenance out 
of the State treasury. 

Traffic on the canals rose gradually to 1872, when the peak was 
reached, with 6,673,370 tons. It then declined. The barge canal 
(after being opened over its whole length in 1918), although con- 
structed to a theoretical annual capacity of 20,000,000 tons, has 
never carried more than 3,090,000 tons (1928), and the annual 
average for the 10 years from 1920 to 1929 was 2,186,531 tons. 

The canals of New York State cost the people of that State a 
net total of $73,000,000 to 1902. Since 1902 the barge canal cost 
the State a total of $273,000,000, making a grand total of $346,- 
000,000 from 1817 to 1929. This sum represents the aggregate 
cost of construction of all the canals, canal-operating and main- 
tenance expenses, and interest paid on canal bonds minus re- 
ceipts from tolls and from miscellaneous sources. The costs 
exclude operating and maintenance charges during the construc- 
tion period of the barge canal. 

The rivers and harbors act of 1930 authorized the Secretary of 
War on behalf of the Federal Government to accept the barge 
canal as a gift from New York State, to be thereafter owned and 
maintained by the United States. New York has not yet taken 
official steps to carry out its part of this proposal. 

A recent joint report of the Corps of Engineers and United 
States Shipping Board has laid down the principle that the cost 
of water transportation, when such cost is to be compared with 
the corresponding cost of rail transportation, should include 
interest charges on the capital investment in waterway improve- 
ment plus the annual cost of operation and maintenance. 
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this baste principle and applying it to avaflable sta- 
tistics regarding the Mississippi River, the Ohio River, and the 
New York State Barge Canal, it appears that— 

A, Transportation costs on the Mississippi River are not less 
than 11.17 mills per ton-mile, when allowance is made for cir- 
cuitous river channels; on eight railways more or less paralleling 
that river the inclusive average freight charge per ton-mile is 


10.09 mills. 

B. Transportation costs on the Ohio River, similarly deter- 
mined, are not — than 12.36 tanis per ton-mile on seven rail- 
ways more or less paralleling t river, the inclusive average 
freight charge per ton-mile is 8.83 mills, 

C. Transportation costs on the New York State Barge Canal are 
computed at 19.41 mills per ton-mile; on the railways of the 


district the inclusive freight charge ton-mile is 
10.90 mills. sei PT 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FREE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
address which was delivered by Hon. A. M. FREE, a Member 
of the House of Representatives from California, entitled 
“Our Merchant Marine.” It was delivered before the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers in New 
York on November 14, 1930. I myself heard the address, 
and it contains such a vast amount of useful information 
regarding the American merchant marine that I venture 
to ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the, 

CORD. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Early in 1927 an outstanding authority on merchant marine 
stated that “if the present trend continues, the American fiag 
will disappear from the seas in 16 years," 

This would have been but an instance of history repeating it- 
self and would have been the second passing of the American 
merchant marine. 

But fortunately the United States has come to the 
rescue and to-night I feel I can safely say that the American 
flag is more firmly entrenched upon an American merchant ma- 
rine than it has been during the last century. Before the Civil 
sad the ane ck pageant a power on the seas 

our w ips a proportion of our export 
trade. The Civil War brought changes and greater competition 
but still the American clipper ships successfully met the compe- 
tition of foreign flags. 


large payments for carrying her mails to 
aid the British shipbuilders and operators, while the United 
States Government made but two feeble efforts to hold her posi- 
tion on the sea. 

Once the United States Government heavily subsidized the 
Collins Line to built two American steamships under an agree- 
ment that these ships should be faster and better than an 
that could be built by Great Britain. This 


ships and mails monthly each way between New 
York and Panama; and a yearly subsidy of $199,000 for 10 years 
to any company operating three vessels and carrying one monthly 
mail each way between Panama and Oregon. The vessels must 
be “strongly constructed” and built under Government super- 
vision; they must be “easily convertible into war steamers” and 
captained by United States Navy officers in case of war. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., organized in New York in April 
of 1848, undertook the Pacific coast contract. Three side- 
wheelers were promptly built and put into service—the California, 
of 1,050 tons; the Oregon, of 1,099 tons; and the Panama, of 
1,087 tons. This was an impressive fleet at a time when ocean 
steam navigation was in its infancy and thousand-ton steamers 
were rated giants. All three vessels rounded Cape Horn under 
their own steam. 


The steamship company grew, of course, by leaps and bounds. 
In 1848 the three original vessels of the fleet made 11 trips in all, 
and carried many hundreds of passengers. In 1849 three addi- 
tional steamers were put into service, 14 trips were made, and 
3.959 passengers transported; in 1850, 21 ships were operated on 
regular schedule, 141 runs were recorded, and 7,118 passengers 
listed. In 1851 bimonthly mail deliveries were maugurated. 
During the years that followed service and facilities continued to 
improve rapidly. Other steamship lines sprang into existence., 


1931 


1853, 180 steamers were engaged in the California trade - most 
them coazters. B ‘wa’ tte speedy and PiS 
turesque clipper ship to yield first place in the passenger trade, 
but steam navigation, no longer an experiment, was beginning to 


essel off the re 

p Co. perhaps placed America in the 
ocean steam-navigation field just in time to prevent England 
from dominating Pacific navigation as she was dominating the 
Atlantic trade. 

Founded soon after the Cunard Line, the Pacific Mail Line was 

the second ocean-steamship line in existence. From the first, 

operating in conjunction with the east-coast line which set down 
passengers on the Isthmus, it brought San Francisco within 89 
days of New York—a tremendous saving of time and travel. The 
California took 145 days for the trip around the Horn from New 
York. Her first run between Panama and San Francisco took 
four weeks. The subsequent runs of 1849 varied from 17 to 23 
days in length, the Panama making the record of 17 days on her 
first trip. 

It was the Oregon that brought the news to the Pacific coast 
that California had been admitted to the Union. 

Our coastwise shipping showed rapid and constant development, 
but, with the 3 competition of Great Britain and the fail- 
ure of the Government to pay the necessary subventions, our 
ships in the foreign trade practically disap; from the seas. 

The following figures show the amount of our foreign trade 
carried in American ships at different periods: 


Ahea Neurea ĩðùx F a Ei Ann tom: 3680-30 1010: 
of 81.2 per cent, and in the 6 years, from 1920 to 1926, of 10.5 
per cent, 

In 1901 the United States had practically ceased to be a power 
in the foreign trade and we carried but 9 per cent of our own 
export trade in American ships, and in 1913, just before the 
World War, we were carrying practically none of our foreign 
trade under the American 

Before the entrance of the United States into the World War, 
merchant VVVVFVCVF irae botn- reduced 
to a minimum, as there were but six ships with the 


trade, and our American F e eee in the —— trade 
was in a condition that sooner or later the American flag would 
have ceased to be seen in that trade. 

After the outbreak of the World War we found ourselves in 
terrible condition. Foreign nations had withdrawn their ships 
to be used in the war and we were without means of transporting 
our commerce. 

I remember after the World War started, I was in Seattle, and 
saw a friend who was a manufacturer in San Francisco, on the 
docks at Seattle trying to get transportation for some of his 
goods to the Orient. I said to him, “Why are you here trying 
to get these goods shipped out of Seattle; why do you not get 
them shipped out of San Francisco? His reply was, There is 
no line running out of San Francisco that is taking such goods, 
because the ships carrying such goods to other countries have 
been taken away to be used in the war.” That made me think 
back to a time when in San Francisco I saw the fighting fleet 
of the United States proudly entering the port at San Francisco. 
I remember my feelings that day when I saw those wonderful 
warships coming in on that beautiful day, and realized that our 
battleships had been supplemented by merchant ships chartered 
from a foreign nation to supply our fighting fleet with coal. 

When we got into the war what a helpless spectacle we were. 
Thousands of men had to be sent to Europe with their fighting 
equipment and supplies, and we had no ships. The first appeal of 
General Pershing was “build ships and more ships, span the At- 
lantic with ships.” So the United States Government entered into 
a very extravagant building program and spent $3,000,000,000 and 
built 10,466,000 gross tons of shipping, and had a merchant fleet 
second only to Great Britain. 

We had perhaps better forget that feature of our history, making 
mistakes which meant that much money was lost. Many ships 
were built that were useless, and perhaps we should look pe 
them like so much shot and shell used to win the war. It was 
part of the expense we had to pay for having no American mer- 
chant marine. But, of course, you could not expect to build good 
ships that would vie with those from the yards of other countries, 
because we had permitted our shipyards to decline, and did not 
have the men to build the ships in such a hurried time as that. 
But when the war was over, we had those ships in very good con- 
dition. What was to be done with them? Congress then deter- 
mined that we would not again get off the sea, and so we started 
through the Shipping Board to establish trade routes throughout 
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the world, and I want to say for the Shipping Board that they 
did a mighty good job. They established the fact that you could 
depend upon the ships sailing at a particular time. They became 
dependable. The trade routes became dependable, and we estab- 
lished Government trade routes throughout the world. Then 
came the policy of selling those trade routes and the ships to 
private interests, which I think very generally met with the ap- 
proval of the people of this country. Then we came to find out 
that those ships themselves were beginning to wear out; they 
would have to be replaced and something would have to be done 
about them. Back in 1921, Congress tried to do something with 
regard to shipping. I remember being over at the White House 
on several occasions when Mr. was President, in 
company with members of the Merchant Marine Committee, try- 
ing to work out some plan to help the shipping. We finally got 
together on a so-called subsidy bill, but that was sunk before it 

got started, because it had the word “subsidy” attached to it. 
fre did, however, get that bill through the House, but it was 
talked to death in the Senate. 

Nothing much was done for several years to try to help shipping. 
Some of us, however, kept thinking about shipping, how some- 
thing could be done; and finally, in 1928, the Senate passed an 
innocuous bill which was mostly law already in existence and 
partly a public ownership bill, and it came to our committee. 

We amended the Senate bill and inserted in it certain aids to 
shipping. Some of those were afterwards eliminated in conference 
between the House and Senate, but we got out of that bill two 
great aids that have made this shipping possible to-day— 
that of the construction loan fund and that of mail contracts. 

One thing happened between 1921 and 1928 that helped to get 
this bill over. The Middle West had been against anything that 
sounded like “subsidy,” but during the coal strike in England, 
England withdrew her ships. There was no way of transporting 
the wheat from the Middle West to the markets of the world, and 
the farmers of the Middle West realized that they were dependent 
upon the merchant marine. Then it was that your Shipping 
Board came to the relief of the farmers and provided ships out of 
the laid-up ships that transported that crop of wheat. That 
brought about the unanimous feeling of the United States that it 
must have a merchant marine. Of course, there was a division as 
to whether it should be publicly or privately owned. Now, we 
have gone ahead on that several steps. We have established the 
fact of the necessity of a merchant marine, and it is, I think, very 
generally believed that that merchant marine should be privately 
owned. It is now believed that a merchant marine privately owned 
should be aided to the extent of putting it on an equality with 
the shipping concerns of foreign countries. 

It costs nearly twice as much to build a ship in this country 
as it does in foreign countries, and our cost of operation is also 


Assisted private ownership is the order of the day. The Govern- 
ment has reduced its merchant ships from 2,300 ships in 83 lines 
to 217 ships in active service on 17 lines and 254 ships available in 
the lay-up fleet; 553 ships were scrapped. 

We have made real progress as a result of the passage of the 
Jones-White bill. 

In 1914 there were but six ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
70,000 tons under the American in our trade with Europe; 
to-day there are over 230 ships of 1,500,000 gross tons. In 1914 
our trade with South America was carried in 5 ships aggregating 
23,000 tons under the American flag; to-day we have 90 ships of 
550,000 gross tons. 

In 1914 we had no American-flag ships in the trade with the 
African continent; to-day we have 22 ships of 125,000 gross tons. 
In 1914 there were 5 ships flying the American flag operating out 
of Pacific coast terminals to the Far East; to-day there are 140 
ships of a million gross tons operating 

Comparing the 1910-1914 period wi 


8 lines in estab- 
ps totaling 3,866,000 gross tons, 
and in addition to these vessels we have a tanker fleet under the 
American flag of 259 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 1,712,000 
gross tons, making a total of 930 vessels of over 5,500,000 gross 
tons operating in the foreign and noncontiguous trade. D 

the last year 5,200 vessels of nearly 24,500,000 gross tons, flying 
the flags of 30 countries, participated in the transportation of 
passengers and freight passing through 177 American ports and 
1,400 foreign These vessels carried over 111,000,000 long 
tons of freight valued at over $8,000,000,000, and American-fiag 
vessels carried 45,400,000 tons, or nearly 41 per cent of the total. 

The total water-borne traffic on the Pacific coast in 1925 was 
72,000,000 long tons, which in 1929 exceeded 84,000,000 tons, an 
increase of 17 per cent. The foreign commerce of the Pacific coast 
in 1925 was 10,868,000 tons; in 1929, 16,778,000 tons, an increase 
of 54 per cent. The intercoastal traffic in 1925 was 8,600,000 tons 
and in 1929, 10,600,000 tons, an increase of 47 per cent. The coast- 
wise trade in 1925 approximated 50,000,000 tons, and in 1929, 
54,000,000 tons, an increase of 8 per cent. The trade with non- 
contiguous territory in 1925 was 2,600,000 toms and in 1929, 
2,800,000 tons, an increase of about 8 per cent. 

Thus we see that the water-borne commerce of the United States 
has continued to increase since the time the United States changed 
its inactive policy and an entire disregard for its merchant ma- 
rine to an active policy which has caused this tremendous increase 
in the merchant marine commerce of this country. 
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All important routes from the United States to other ports of 
the world are now served with American owned and operated ships, 
with 96 such routes in operation. 

In addition, completed ship construction for the first seven 
months of 1930 has totaled 199,235 tons, as against 208,800 for 
the entire year of 1929. The tonnage under contract or build- 
ing on July 1 totaled 487,000, as against 170,000 on the same date 

year. 

Under authority of Congress, the Shipping Board has loaned 
$43,678,000 to shipowners for the construction of vessels, and com- 
mitments have been taken for a further $82,068,000. 

Since the new policy of greater insistence upon new construc- 
tion was adopted two years ago, 46 new vessels have been con- 
tracted for at a cost of $184,000,000, in connection with the award 
of 16 mail contracts entailing an expenditure of $14,000,000 an- 
nually for 10 years. Prior to the adoption of this policy 24 mail 
contracts had been awarded for $14,000,000 annually, with only 
16 vessels required to be constructed. 

What of the future? Another Congress has just been elected. 
There will be about 70 new faces in that Congress. Let us hope 
they will be ship minded. The friends of an American merchant 
marine must see to it that they get the real picture and that we 
do not turn backward. 

Another thing must be thought about. All the new building 
has been in the shipyards on the Atlantic coast. This should be 
distributed among the yards in all parts of our country. Give 
every section a share of this building, even though there may be 
some disadvantages in doing 80. 

We must maintain the splendid feeling toward an American 
merchant marine and never again permit our flag to leave the 
seven seas. 


CONSOLIDATION OF EASTERN RAILROADS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have a very instructive 
and interesting article written by Mr. K. Foster Murray, a 
very talented newspaper man, published in the Virginian- 
Pilot of Norfolk of January 11. It is in connection with the 
consolidation of the four eastern systems of railroads. It is 
a very instructive article and contains a great deal of infor- 
mation pertaining especially to the eastern section of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Virginian-Pilot, January 11, 1931] 

RAIL LINE MOVES INDICATE Loss OF INTEREST IN PORT—WILLINGNESS 
or Local. ROADS TO DESTROY OLD EQUALITY IN RATES WITH BALTI- 
MORE Now SEEN AS LINKED UP WITH CONSOLIDATION PLAN—FIGHT 
AGAINST MERGER Is VIEWED HOPEFULLY—RESISTANCE TO PROPOSAL 
TO BREAK Up PARITY MADE INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT BY ATTITUDE 
OF RAILROADS IN NoT ADING LOCAL AREA 


By K. Foster Murray 


WasnıncTon, January 10.—Norfolk-Portsmouth, Hampton Roads 
as a whole, and the States of Virginia and West Virginia are faced 
with serious problems involved in recent developments in the 
eastern railroad field. How to attack these problems is clear 
enough as to one of the phases in which they present themselves, 
but quite doubtful as to the other. 

The Virginias, the Virginia ports, and the various communities 
of the two States which are alarmed at the plans of the four big 
eastern railroad systems to divide up the Virginian between its 
two local competitors, the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and eliminate it as an independent entity from the trans- 
portation map, the Virginias, their ports, and their local communi- 
ties can fight the scheme straight from the shoulder before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission unless it is changed to leave the 
Virginian Railway in a status competitive with and independent 
of the two lines which parallel it. 

Virginia, Norfolk, and various cities and towns along the line 
of the Virginian in both States which it traverses already have 
fought with conspicuous success one powerful attempt to elimi- 
nate it. They have the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
record unanimously as opposing the consolidation of the Virginian 
with the Norfolk & Western as against the public interest, and 
they have the commission also on record as approving the alloca- 
tion of the Virginian to the New York Central in the commis- 
sion’s own consolidation plan, following the action of the com- 
mission in granting authority to the Virginian to connect up 
directly with the New York Central system by bridging the Ka- 
nawha River at Deepwater, W. Va. which the Virginian is now 
doing at heavy expense in order to give itself an independent 
competitive route to and from the Middle West. 


RAILROAD EXECUTIVES WORRIED 


The Virginia and Virginian case is so clear as to the consolida- 
tion proposition that the four big systems of the East are ob- 
viously worried about this stumblingblock in their paths and 
are trying to work out some scheme to avoid it before submitting 
their completed proposals to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Complicating the situation are the underlying desires of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western to parcel out the 
Virginian between themselves as an additional track where they 
need it most, and the indisposition of the New York Central to 
warm up to any tion of closer connection with the Vir- 
ginian than that afforded by through joint rates and routes over 
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the bridge now being built. Indeed, the New York Central is 
rather cool about the whole consolidation scheme which its three 
big brothers, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio (Nickel Plate), backed by President Hoover, 
are urging so eagerly. The other three would each get a great 
deal under the existing plan—the Central, in the give and take, 
would have little more than it possesses now. 

So much for the consolidation problem which looms up before 
the Virginias and the Virginia ports. That problem has yet to 
take final shape, but if it has to be met, the course is plain and 
has already been blazed to a very vital extent. 

The other major problem facing the ports and cities of the Old 
Dominion is that created by the unanimous decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the eastern class rate case last May, 
laying down the general principle of a distance scale for class 
rates in eastern territory, and the subsequent decision of the 
Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways not to seek 
continuance of the long-standing parity of Norfolk and Newport 
News with Baltimore when they make up new tariffs of class rates 
between these ports and the West to meet the eastern class rate 
decisions. It is understood that the Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio explain their contemplated course by stating 
that their western connections were unwilling to agree to a con- 
tinuance of the parity with Baltimore in the new draft of eastern 
rates. No definite time was set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the formulation of the new tariffs under its decision, 
but the conjecture in commission quarters is that these tariffs 
will be submitted to become effective somewhere around July 1. 
No action can be taken before the commission until the new 
tariffs are actually submitted; then the question will be what 
action, if any, to take. 

RAILROADS LOSE INTEREST IN PORT 

Two things are to be observed in passing. One is that the 
trend of Interstate Commission decisions in recent years has been 
increasingly toward the distance scale as a basis for class rates, 
with the burden on carrier and communities to sustain com- 
petitive differentials or ties. 

The other thing is that as the big railroads proceed nearer to- 
ward their goal of parceling out great regions like the Eastern 
States by consolidations such as now contemplated, their specific 
interest in particular ports of that region becomes less acute. 
The four great systems planned for the East would compete as 
systems having various ports—in many cases the same ports 
but not as limited lines having a special port or special ports. 

For instance, if the Norfolk & Western hecomes merely a minor 
portion of the great Pennsylvania system, with its stock merged 
into the stock of that system as a whole, it will have less reason 
to be concerned as to whether the trade it might handle goes 
over its own link of the Pennsylvania or over some other Penn- 
sylvania route. Similarly, if the Erie Railroad is allowed to be 
consolidated into the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio would have less reason to fight for rout- 
ing of traffic through Newport News as compared with the rout- 
ing of traffic through New York over the Erie. Thus, it would 
appear that the proposed consolidation plan in the East has a 
distinct possible bearing upon the apparent indisposition of the 
Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio and their connec- 
tions to seek a continuance of the parity which they have con- 
sistently maintained for the Hampton Roads ports with Baltimore 
for half a century. 

On the distance scale, Baltimore is nearer to most of the points 
in north central territory than is Hampton Roads. Where the 
Virginia ports, by reason of the policy of their railroads, do now 
enjoy and have for a half century enjoyed parity to and from these 
western points as compared with Baltimore, the Virginia ports 
would, by strict adherence of the railroads to the distance scale 
suggested in general by the eastern class rate decision, be sub- 
jected to a rate in some important instances as much as 10 or 11 
cents a hundred pounds higher than the Baltimore rate. 

Such a prospect as that is not to be contemplated lightly. It 
would certainly give Baltimore a decided advantage which that 
port does not now possess, and would subject the Virginia ports 
to a decided disadvantage which they do not now have to en- 
counter in their competition with the great Maryland city. 

PHILADELPHIA ALSO AROUSED 


Philadelphia confronts the same prospect and is just as much 
exercised about it as are the Virginia ports. The Quaker City 
has been given parity with Baltimore heretofore by the railroads 
in their class rates, but under the rates being formulated to 
accord with the eastern decision, Philadelphia would lose this 
parity. 

In reviewing the map of present parity rates in existence in the 
East in violation of the strict distance basis, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its eastern class decision made this state- 


ment: 
“The large Virginia cities group is the result of the policy of 

the Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio of 

class rates to and from Norfolk and Richmond the same as 

those to and from Baltimore, subject to the Columbus-Balti- 


more rates as minima, and making no graduation whatever to 


intermediate points, except such as would result from observing 
the lowest combination of intermediate rates as a maximum. 
“The Virginia cities group on the Norfolk & Western formerly 
embraced all stations on that line south of the Ohio River, but 
the group was reduced four years ago when division 3 (of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission) ordered reductions in the 
rates from central territory to Williamson, W. Va. On the 


east of Gauley, which marks the extreme limit of central ter- 
ritory. 

“The reasons that originally led to the establishment of the 
Virginia cities rates upon the Baltimore basis appear not to be 
definitely known. The Chesapeake & Ohio disclaims responsibil- 
ity therefor, stating that a parity of class rates from Cincinnati 
to Baltimore, Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Petersburg, Va., existed 
as early as 1879, although its line did not reach Hampton Roads 
until four years later. The Norfolk & Western and the Virgin- 
ian, which were built much later, say that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is responsible, since it desired to engage in traffic between 
central territory and Baltimore in connection with Chesapeake 
Bay steamers, and reduced its rates to the Baltimore basis at 
Norfolk and intermediate points to comply with the long-and- 
short-haul principle.” 

THEORIES OF PARITY ORIGIN 


On this question of the history of the parity rates between 
Virginia cities and Baltimore, Commissioner Eastman, on whose 
report the eastern class rate decision was based, interrupted dur- 
ing the hearings while Freight Traffic Manager A. P. Gilbert, of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, was on the stand: 

Mr. Eastman: “I have heard two theories of the establishment 
of Baltimore rates at Norfolk. One is that they were established 
in order to help that city in its competition with Baltimore; 
and the other is that the lines serving Norfolk applied the Balti- 
more rate at Baltimore, and in order to comply with the fourth 
section put in the same rate at Norfolk.” 

(Such references as those of Commissioner Eastman to Nor- 
folk ” include Newport News also.) 

Mr. Gilbert replied: “I think both had their effect, Mr. Com- 
missioner, but underlying it all, in fixing that policy, was what 
the Virginia lines felt as the necessity of having jobbers at Rich- 
mond have the Baltimore rates on the products from the West 
that may be jobbed into the Carolinas. ere is a tradition that 
at one time the rates from Baltimore to the Carolinas were as low 
or lower than from some of the Virginia cities. The fourth sec- 
tion did not come to the fore until 1887.” 

Mr. Eastman: “I am asking this question because in my pro- 
posed report in the Southern class rate case there was a statement 
that the Baltimore rates were established at Norfolk for competi- 
tive reasons, and one of the carriers corrected that and said they 
were established to observe the requirements of the fourth section 
in connection with the route to Baltimore by way of Norfolk.” 

Mr. Gilbert: “I have shown that the Baltimore rate was in 
effect to Norfolk before 1887, when the interstate commerce act 
was passed.” 

This extract from the record proves sufficiently that the parity 
rate was originally given to meet competition of the railroads 
directly serving Baltimore. The fourth section, prohibiting a rail- 
road from charging more for a short haul than for a longer haul 
in the same direction, was not enacted until 1887, eight years 
after the parity with Baltimore was accorded to Norfolk. 

Nowhere in the eastern class rate decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is there any observation indicative of a 
disposition favorable to such a parity rate as that given the Vir- 
ginia cities as com: with Baltimore for the past 51 years, but 
it is nevertheless a fact that the Philadelphia commercial interests, 
which are petitioning the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reopen the eastern class case to give them further hearing in be- 
half of parity with Baltimore, construe the following passage in the 
commission’s decision as an invitation to the Virginia railroads to 
propose the continuance of the parity of Hampton Roads with 
Baltimore: 

FIGHT FOR HAMPTON ROADS 


“In at least two important instances respondents may wish to 
publish rates lower than the key rates here prescribed, and both 
of these are of more than local importance. In the first place, 
the New England railroads and shippers have given notice that 
they will insist to the extent of their power on continuance of the 
present parity of Boston and New York on westbound rates to 
central territory; and, second, it seems likely that the lines serv- 
ing Hampton Roads ports will desire to continue to maintain class 
rates to those cities from central territory no higher than the 
rates to Baltimore. * Interterritorial rates lower than the 
maximum level prescribed (by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion) can not be published by the New England lines without the 
concurrence of other lines, and whether such concurrence can be 
obtained remains to be seen. The question can be answered when 
it arises. The same may be said of any possible departure from 
the maximum level in the case of the rates to and from the 
Hampton Roads ports.” 

There is really nothing in that extract from the commission's 
opinion to prove that it would sustain a proposal of the Virginia 
railroads to continue the parity rate, but it is perfectly plain 
that the commission e the Virginia railroads to fight for 
the parity of their ports with Baltimore just as the New England 
railroads have declared their purpose to fight for New England 
ports’ parity with New York. (It is not amiss to make a note 
here that the eastern railroad consolidation plan now being 
drafted does not embrace New England territory.) 

What can the Virginia port interests do to save their class-rate 
equality with Baltimore? The outlook appears dark in the ab- 
sence of a proposal of the Virginia railroads to continue the 
parity. If the roads presented such a proposition, the Virginia 
committee could join enthusiastically with them in arguing with 

te Commission to continue the parity as proposed; 
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but with the railroads abandoning the parity, Virginia community 
interests would have to show the commission that a nonparity 
rate as to Virginia cities is unreasonable in itself. This would 
certainly be an uphill job. 

Unless the Norfolk & Western and the Cheasapeake & Ohio 
Railways formally and earnestly petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to allow them to continue the parity of Virginia 
cities rates with Baltimore, it seems to this writer from a study 
of the situation that the chances would be heavily against the 
cities and the State in any action before the commission to com- 
pel the roads to continue the parity. With the roads in favor 
of continuing it, Virginia and the Virginia cities would have a 
pretty good chance of holding it against the fight which Balti- 
more interests have declared that they would make before the 
commission on the charge that continuance of parity in the class 
rates would be unfair and prejudicial to their port and unduly 
preferential of the Virginia ports. 


ARTICLE ENTITLED “ WALL STREET’S GREATEST CRIME” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very interesting article enti- 
tled “ Wall Street’s Greatest Crime.” It has to do with the 
stock exchange in New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Compiled and issued for the information, enlightenment, and 
guidance of Congress] 


WALL Srreet’s GREATEST CRIME—WHAT THE CZARS OF AMERICA 
Have DonE—How Depression Can BE ENDED 


It has been shown wherein deliberately created superinflation 
was the direct cause of panics and the present extreme depres- 
sion. In this article the chief beneficiaries will be named, those 
who had created and inspired and to whose interest it was to 
cause superinflation, and the men who, after selling out, pre- 
cipitated the real debacle. Also, those who will profit most by 
this abysmal decline, those who now have in their vaults a very 
large part of the untold billions torn from the public, and who 
could end this depression at any time. Remedies were promised, 
and are presented herein, that can and will prevent forever dupli- 
cations of the present tragedy. Moreover, it will be explained 
briefly, the one and only way to end the acute demoralization 
from which the country is now suffering and to restore a degree 
of normalcy. 

This case is presented for over 10,000,000 persons, of every finan- 
cial strata, so-called securities, and of many times that 
number who have been made to suffer indirectly by the great 
fall in stocks—all are indignant and exasperated, but unorganized 
and inarticulate. I am one of those 10,000,000 “common people 
of only average intelligence (the mice), all helpless against a 
mere handful of astute and organized schemers who own and 
operate the Wall Street “gambling monopoly” (the cat). Shall 
this vicious despotism be tted to continue—this form of 
capitalism which takes from persons of moderate means by con- 
summate deceit and cunning what communism, on the other 
hand, would take by brute force? 

As to individuals, notably William C. Durant, by far the great- 
est operator of all time—and investment trusts—more later on. 
The leading banking house demands our first consideration. 
Statistics taken from the Financial World of September 24 last 
and the Investors’ Pocket Manual concerning the 25 most promi- 
nent flotations sponsored by J. P. Morgan & Co, are appended 
hereunder. They were all represented to buyers as high-class 
stocks—the Morgan name was truly magical—and beyond question 
a few have real value. But all were misrepresented as to actual 
equity and earning power, and certainly all were unloaded very 
greatly above their worth. Moreover, figures (and events) would 
seem to prove that many of them were distinctly dubious. For 
instance, International Telephone & Telegraph, a stock most 
extravagantly recommended and very thoroughly distributed“ 
to the public near its top price of 149%, has sunk to below 26. 
That is, the outstanding 6,572,000 shares have shrunk from 
$985,000,000 to $165,000,000, a direct loss to investors of $820,- 
000,000 on this one stock issue alone. “Montgomery Ward,” 
another split-up ” still more brazenly manipulated, was washed 
to 156 and sold to the gullibles on the most ridiculous pretensions. 
Now below 18, its 4,600,000 shares mean the loss to investors of 
another $640,000,000. 

From the statistics below anybody who has the patience can 
compute and verify that the gross loss to the public on the 25 
stocks given was above $17,000,000,000. And this on 25 stocks 
alone. But figures make dull reading, and if not desired can be 


skipped and the narrative resumed on next page. 


Gross 
$199, 300, 000 
502, 800, 000 
2, 309, 600, 000 
186, 600, 000 
1 Curb Exchange stocks, floated thro: 
Joint sponsors with First Nao 
3 Joint sponsors with other houses, 
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highs shor, | shrinkage 
‘Case Threshing Machine 1 194, 000 467 70, 400, 000 
Cerro de Paso 1. 123. 000 120 105, 500, 000 
Columbia Graphaphone. 2, 565, 000 89 203, 000, 000 
Commonwealth Southern 34, 000, 000 20 714. 000, 000 
Congoleum Nairn 1, 641, 000 36 46, 000, 000 
Consolidated Gas 1. 11, 460, 000 183 1, 180, 000, 000 
Continental O 4, 473, 000 38 124, 700, 000 
Electric Bond & Share 1. 9, 500, 000 180 1, 339, 500, 000 
Erie Railroad. 1, 511, 000 93 99, 700, 000 
General Electrio. ---2----- 28, 840, 000 101 1, 589, 000, 000 
General Motors. 43, 500, 000 92 2, 610, 000, 000 
GoM Dust to. o EN 1, 795, 000 82 93, 300, 000 
International Telephone & 
Tel . E Sy 815, 000, 000 
:Johns-Manville___ 750, 000 135, 000, 000 
Kennecott p paki 9, 391, 000 751, 200, 000 
Montgomery Ward 4, 600, 000 644, 000, 000 
Nevada Copper 4, 850, 000 257, 000, 000 
Radio Corporation of Amer- 
A 13. 100, 000 1, 342, 300. 000 
Standard Brands 12 634, 000 379, 000, 000 
United States Steel (common).| 8, 560, 000 1, 053, 000, 000 
United Corporation 7, 000, 000 413, 000, C00 


1 Curb Exchange stocks, fioated through Bonright. 

3 Joint sponsors with Wiest National. Æ 

1 Joint sponsors with other houses. 

(thes pone 888 all the figures and every statement berein is not guaran 

a — 
teed, but they are believed to be correct in every particular.) 

If we deduct one-fifth, which is liberal, from this stupendous 
total for possible errors and for stocks which could not be sold at 
the very top, there still remains a direct loss to investors—the pub- 
lic—on these 25 Morgan stocks of about $14,000,000,000. Just what 
percentage of this colossal loot went to Morgan, Lamont, Cochran, 
Davidson, and their associates? Why discuss the exploits of smaller 
banking houses, though some were truly malodorous? Suffice to 
outline and call your attention to the achievements of the most 
powerful—and supposedly the most honorable—a house which 
transcends all others and shapes the course of the entire stock 
market—all were alike busy selling their endless stuff at fast as it 
could be printed. 

However, the National City (Bank) Co.’s pernicious activities 
and the spoliation of a public made frenziedly receptive largely 
through its efforts, demand some mention. Its Anaconda, sold to 
clients at 174, recently 33. Its Andes, down from 68 to 15. United 
Aircraft, sold to the credulous above 160, now 27. St. Paul Rail- 
road stocks, which were made to appeal to the conservative inves- 
tor, the preferred at 68, the common at 46, down to 11 and 7, re- 
spectively—less than half the paid assessments. These are only a 
few instances of many. Further, its intense and vociferous en- 
couragement of superinflation, its impudent deflance of the Fed- 
eral reserve system while distributing still more semiworthless 
stocks in a highly manipulated market, its persistent advice to 
buy even when prices had begun to crumble, its dubious unlisted 
bonds sold by direct and personal solicitation of trained can- 
vassers; those are matters of public record. 

Calvin Coolidge knew that panics and depressions were coming, 
and that was why he “did not choose to run.” Mr. Hoover sus- 
pected at first, as evidenced by his conference with Durant. But 
our mild President does not understand the intricacies of Wall 
Street. He was—and is—misled by the threats and promises of 
organized high finance. Politicians in general are similarly mis- 
led. They failed utterly to grasp the significance of the Federal 
reserve's report in February, 1929, or at least that part of it the 
gist of which was that “ inflation is masquerading as prosperity "— 
that the latter was a myth talked up for stock-market purposes 
only. But Morgan and his astute partners were not ignorant of 
the situation in a game they own. 

Very many wealthy investors who had sold their stocks long 
before came back on the day of the “poor man's panic,” Octo- 
ber 24, 1929, and the next day, buying heavily, persuaded that 
“a technical reaction” was over. The New York Times of Janu- 
ary 16, 1930, carried on its front page a scoop of just what hap- 
pened in Morgan's office that day and of how the panic was 
engineered. The veiled significance of those disclosures of what 
was actually planned (and done) at that momentous afternoon 
conference has never been 

It appears, in brief, that six Wall Street banks pledged forty 
millions each to create a market immediately for stocks in which 
they were still involved. About one hundred millions of this 
pledged money was used late the same afternoon and next morn- 
ing, and when confidence had been restored by these purchases 
and by widely heralded reassurances from the same bankers and 
others, even from our conformist President, and a buoyant mar- 
ket created, with many 15 to 20 point advances, the consortium 
silently fed back their stock to the dupes at a very nice profit. 

The bankers (lauded by the press as “saviors of the market) 
then were finally out. The brokers and the “suckers” were 
saddled with the entire load. And being out, the bankers 
promptly revised downward in drastic fashion the 1 value 
of stocks, the natural result of which was that a real debacle 
began on Monday, October 28, lasting almost continuously until 
November 14. 
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eghany throug 
supplied this stock also control and guide that trust? And, of 
course, these investment trusts were also unloaded on our public, 
which was thus doubly exploited. Goldman-Sachs’ 
the most notorious—the last word in “ high finance.” 

Quoting from the New York American of October 9, 1930: 

“Not only were companies formed of amalgamated cats and 
dogs, and sold to the public at one hundred times their value, but 
investment trusts were formed, and after the public appetite for 
cats and dogs had waned the investment trust, guided by the 
big speculators, to whose honor the public's money had been in- 
trusted, absorbed the remainder of the issue which the public 
would not knowingly buy. In one instance 60,000,000 shares of 
* * © worthlessness * were unloaded on the public at 
pe . neue va 03e 5 iyaa speculation could only be 

cted by the great firms whose honor the publi 
misplaced confidence. p 7 

The colorful Mr. Durant deserves much notice. Probably he did 
more to start the inflation and “converted” more real money 
therefrom than any other single individual. Aided by an immense 
and wealthy “following” and with the sanction of bankers he ran 
General Motors from below 130 to about 225, publicly advertising 
its purchase all the way up. He is said to have owned at one time 
above 2,000,000 shares of this (old) stock alone. But it is doubt- 
ful if he disclosed to anybody that he was selling out above 200. 
Another adventure, rather disastrous at least to persons other 
than himself, was the manipulation of International Combustion 
from about 50 to above 103. Before it was made to cross 80 
Durant probably held more than half of the entire capital stock. 
Then he “advertised” its tremendous possibilities, and so forth, 
and still more emphatically did he mislead his dupes in the 
nineties. At last his “friends” and followers were well hooked 
with this trash. It is rumored that the huge Hatry failure in 
London was caused by having bought 200,000 shares of Combus- 
tion. How much Durant unloaded near the top can not be said, 
but it is quite certain that he was out of this and almost every 
other stock long before the panic. i 

Early in April of this year he publicly warned Mr. Hoover in 
rather amazing fashion, and at about the same time (to the best 
of my knowledge, information, and belief) he sold over a million 
shares short, with happy results to himself. But Durant plays 
the game. 

Combustion, which has fallen below 2, was a paying concern 
with valuable assets, and probably has been deliberately wrecked. 
I think Morgan and Hayden Stone were the sponsors. The wreck- 
ing and subsequent reorganizing of railroads was always an ex- 
ceedingly lucrative business for large bankers. Has high finance 
devised a way to treat industrials similarly? It is simpler and 
more profitable to “list” new and unexploited issues of the same 
or other companies than to resurrect old ones that have collapsed. 

Other individual operators, though wealthy men, are little more 
than pawns in this very crooked, cruel game. Mike Meehan, the 
central figure in the shameful radio manipulation, profited hugely 
until the panic cut short his baneful activities—which he had the 
assurance to attempt resuming last Ben Block (Durant's 
broker), Livermore, and one or two others, acting concertedly, are 
said to have precipitated the panic by persistent short sales from 
early in October. It is extremely probable that bigger people 
were back of them. George Whelan, the tobacco magnate, and 
his loquacious broker who was used to unload bogus stocks on 
friends, merit discussion, but space is lacking. Benny Smith 
should be mentioned—he is said to have recently cleaned up 
several millions on the short“ side. There are a host of others, 
big and little. Nearly all of them play the game fairly, accord- 
ing to Wall Street’s selfish ethics. But it is an entirely unfair 
status that tolerates and sanctions such customs, which surely 
make for the undoing of the people. Cunning should be har- 
nessed as we harness force. 

Richard Whitney, president of the Stock Exchange, about whom 
so much buncombe has been quoted and written, is another 
gentleman who most distingtly profits by wild fluctuations and the 
absence of stability. He was one of the “saviors of the market” 
that memorable Thursday afternoon when—with 's cash 
he “ boldly bid 205 for 25,000 steel.“ Was it to “save” the public 
who, taking heart from his “heroic efforts,” ed somehow 
to bolster up impaired margins and bought more stocks from his 
masters, J. P. Morgan & Co., on the manipulated rise? Of course, 
Whitney defends stock speculation, short sales, and the game in 
general; hoodwinking the public and resenting any suggestions 
of needed reform. That is to be expected. A man naturally 
stands up for his own and his employers’ “ racket.” 

More reprehensible are the hired spokesmen and writers whose 
sole function, in the guise of educators, is to keep the people 
ignorant of actually existing conditions and the true nature of 
the great scheme. They are paid with a few crumbs from the 


tables of the mighty to give outsiders an entirely wrong concep- 
tion of how to invest or play. The pretended (outside) big win- 
ners, decoys and cappers, and brokers who advise clients to buy 
worthless stocks which the insiders who employ them are selling, 
are in the same class—all stool-pigeons of the meanest type. 

An erroneous impression has always prevailed that the public 


who speculate are gambling. 


They are not. To gamble is to take 
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a chance, but the public have no chance whatever. Stocks are so 
manipulated that the ultimate confiscation of their margins is 
certain. They always lose eventually. Even with the prudent 
investor, it has been computed that over half of all the stocks 
listed in the last 50 years have become worthless—stocks for which 
he parted with his hard-earned savings What a monstrous record! 
Will the people in dumb helplessness forever submit? Is Wall 
Street above all law and regulation? What is your answer? 

How long would Monte Carlo, a real gambling monopoly, be per- 
mitted to endure if, similarly, the dice were always loaded and the 
cards were always stacked? 

We may expect, and will deserve, the greatest social unrest, pos- 

sibly threatened communism with its horrors, if this wholesale and 
tremendous depletion of all classes be not checked and made far 
less safe and easy—if Wall Street's greed, more and more, oversteps 
its cunning. 
The sequence of past events, starting with the 1926 panic, was 
prearranged and anticipated. When the depression has eliminated 
most of the smaller, upstart banks, which are a nuisance to Morgan 
and certain other interests, and when the market has been forced 
as low as they deem expedient, these financial autocrats will take 
some of the many billions now in their vaults, the proceeds of their 
very successful unloading, and buy desirable stocks that distressed 
holders are obliged to sacrifice at any price—buying back for dimes 
what they sold for dollars. 

Obviously, depression has been to their advantage—for it rids 
them of annoying upstart banks, interlopers—and the lower the 
price level for stocks the greater their ultimate profits on pur- 

The big bankers are the only ones who can purchase in 
volume at such times. 

Finally, a bull market; and assuredly, unless Congress meanwhile 
makes it impossible, their stocks again will be thoroughly dis- 
tributed ” at the highest possible prices—then another engineered 
panic, and another long period of depression. (These recurring 
cycles do not just happen "—they are surely made to happen.) 

Concerning short sales: In a weak market they are a steady 
depressant. They accelerate declines and force real liquidation. 
Sometimes they cause violent rallies and even corners. They 
make for wide fluctuations on both sides, often causing the ex- 
treme highs or lows, and are the foe of stability. That excellent 
monograph, Preventable Panics presented to every Member 
of both Houses, contained a chapter on short selling, which was 
quoted in Congress and reprinted entire in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 6. “If you will stop the loaning of (customers’) 
stocks by (their) brokers to short sellers, the bears would have 
no way to deliver the stocks they sold * * * if they could 
hsa borrow the stocks sold—to deliver to the buyers—they would 

in a trap.” 

But there are better remedies for the protection of the public 
than the stoppage of short sales. To these we will now pro- 
ceed briefly. The first three were dilated upon at some length 
in the booklet Preventable Panics. 


(1) Federal incorporation of all stock exchanges: The New 
York stock and curb exchanges transact, in volume of money 
represented, by far the greatest inter-State business in the United 
States. The customers or clients (and victims) of these ex- 
changes dwell in every State in the Union. Inter-State wires and 
the mails are used continuously. Yet there is no supervision 
whatever over this vast, and often disastrous, trade. These ex- 
changes have successfully resisted all suggestions and attempts 
at any control whatsoever. Were Government regulation and su- 
pervision applied to them, inflation and its aftermaths, panics and 
depression, could not happen or be made to happen. 

(2) Absolute prohibition of stock “split-ups” and kindred 
devices to hoodwink the ignorant—in all cases a highly deceptive 
selling scheme which has no other objective than to unload 
greatly inflated stocks at peak prices. After an issue has been 
marked up to a price so excessive that it becomes unsaleable, it 
is made to look attractive by subdividing this price—but increas- 
ing the outstanding shares in exactly the same ratio. This treach- 
erous juggling enables the manipulators to sell at the peak-price 
level. Every listed “split-up" in 1929 has wrought incalculable 
havoc, Radio, International Telephone & Telegraph, Montgomery 
Ward, and General Motors are a few notable instances. 

(3) Appointment of a Federal commission, experts in finance, 
auditing, and economics, to check up, pass upon, and consent to 
all “listings.” The very life, financially, of investors has been 
imperiled or extinguished by the legion of dubious listings per- 
mitted and indorsed by “committees” functioning for the above 
exchanges. Arbitrary, biased, or collusive, they have shamelessly 
abused their privileges. Gross favoritism has been extended in 
the flotation of overcapitalized issues which have since collapsed. 
This dangerous “listing” monopoly, immune as it is, against all 
subsequent prosecution, or even revision, demands a stringent 
corrective. 

(4) Hold to some measure of responsibility those bankers who 
sponsor and profit from the sale of overcapitalized stock and bond 
issues. Compel correct and clear statements of earnings, financial 
conditions, and prospects, with a compulsory account to the de- 
spoiled investor and the ruined tor. Hold the sponsors to 


a responsibility of at least 75 per cent of the price paid by the 
customer, compelling them to take back the deflated article at that 
ratio any time within three years. Obviously, had such a law been 
in effect the great bankers would have been less ready to spur on 
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the inflation, and thus most certainly would have averted the 
panic with its present aftermaths. 


TO END PRESENT DEPRESSION 


Surely the perpendicular declines of November, 1929, and the 
long-drawn-out, even more depressive, slump of 1930, which has 
followed the manipulated rise of last spring—when stocks again 
were unloaded in volume at the highest prices then humanly pos- 
sible—have caused the present deplorable conditions. Just as 
surely, because conversely, any substantial recovery in stock prices 
would at once improve confidence and greatly mitigate the various 
demoralizing evils from which the country is now suffering, and 
gradually bring back normal prosperty. Nothing else possibly 
can do so. But Morgan and associated bankers, in absolute con- 
trol, for the selfish reason that they wish to acquire more of the 
deflated stuff—at a small fraction of the price at which they 
sold—from distressed and impoverished investors who bought it 
3 have persistently refused to help or advance the stock 
market. 

This would be a very simple and inexpensive procedure—for 
them. But any attempt of others, even the Government—without 
the Morgan sanction—to end the depression by buying and ad- 
vancing stocks, would result disastrously. The success of so ill- 
advised an adventure could not ire, 

But a few pivotal issues, (re) bought publicly by Morgan, in 
volume, with the assurance that they were to be held for invest- 
ment (and not still again unloaded on the first substantial rally), 
would start the entire market upward. The Morgan “group” 
(whom it is considered blasphemy to criticize) can shape the 
course of prices now just as they have for the last 30 years, with 
none to oppose, Our welfare, or the contrary, and to some extent 
even that of foreign lands, depends upon their will and “ policy.” 
This dominance, which none may or possibly can dispute, they 
are unopposedly increasing. 

Morgan and most of his partners probably are unconscious of 
the culpability of their acts and their own callousness of heart. 
Doubtless they have some small degree of scruple. But they be- 
lieve that the “king can do no wrong.” What of those less 
powerful houses that are entirely without conscience? And what 
of the many stocks shamelessly, even fraudulently, listed on the 
exchanges and enjoying trading privileges thereon, which have 
proven to be precisely as worthless as those printed and issued by 
“blue-sky promoters,” some of whom are now in prison? Why 
immunize those safely operating through the exchanges? The 
harm and d done by the latter is even worse than that 
wrought by outside swindlers who have been convicted. 

The stock markets are actually artificial, manufactured“ games 
which methodically inflict ruin and misery on our people. We 
owe it to posterity, if not to ourselves, to enact such laws as will 
hereafter prevent the so-called “cycles,” which are so arranged, 
timed, and separated that they (unless protective measures are 
taken) will cause indefinitely that instability which drains all 
classes except the manipulators and their parasites and hirelings. 

Regulate and render constructive, instead of highly destructive, 
our uncurbed stock exchanges—at present merely huge con- 
verters of public and general wealth into the vicious superfor- 
tunes of a (comparatively) very few; and likewise the privileged, 
organized banking groups in pernicious and complete control 
of them—the actual dictators of our people and our Government. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


The above article, written in November, was put into type 
December 1, 1930, and is as of that date, although then restrained 
from publication. The stocks named on first page have since 
fallen another billion dollars, and have since rallied against out- 
siders who sold short. But changes in the text are unnecessary. 
It can stand as written. 

A possible criticism is that capitalists in general are smeared. 
Not so at all. There are many, as for instance the two John D. 
Rockefellers and Henry Ford, who had no hand whatever either 
in the inflation or the resultant endless panics. Indeed, there 
has been no attempt to “smear” anyone, not even Morgan—only 
statements of fact. At this writing, with the entire country 
anxiously hoping for recovery, and with nearly all important 
interests desperately striving to that end, the attitude of the 
leading banking house toward the stock market is still such as 
to indicate that it is obstructing and opposing all constructive 
efforts; the only apparent objects of which attitude have already 
been explained. Facts, although regrettable, should be made 
known. If this Nation must be ruled by a financial oligarchy, 
probably the house of Morgan is best. But must Was 
forever remain under the domination of any malevolent usurpers? 

Most assuredly, there will be no sustained improvement in 
business, and present depression will continue, until the stock 
market is advanced. To follow up the implication in paragraph 
near top of this column: If by any chance, now or at any 
future time, the Government were to cooperate with Morgan in 
buying stocks jointly, share for share, in order to restore confi- 
dence, and so forth, it would be most essential that a committee 
of at least three incorruptible experts not under the Morgan in- 
fluence, were appointed to select the stocks and do the buying 
at prices they approved. The mere announcement of preparedness 
to make such investment purchases if necessary, would have an 
electrifying effect. But it is a question, and open to debate, 
whether such an arrangement, under any would 
be advisable. 
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The motive for these efforts is the hope that Congress may be 
induced to avert, in some part at least, all this needless suffering 
inflicted by Wall Street. No personal profit or recognition is 
desired. Nor are reprisals for interfering with this greatest of 
all rackets, invited. The writer prefers to remain anonymous. 


JANUARY 19, 1931. 
WORLD PEACE—ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by that very distinguished American scholar, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who is also president of the Columbia Uni- 
versity. His address, which is entitled What Will the 
American People Do About It? ” was delivered at the annual 
convention of the League of Nations Association, Chicago, 
III., on Friday, January 23, 1931. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The firmer establishment of the peace of the world and effective 
aid in quickly relieving distress, which is world wide and accom- 
panied by constant threat of political disturbance and interna- 
tional friction, lie easily within reach of the American people. 
What will they require their Government to do about it? 

The facts are simpler than is ordinarily supposed. They are 
essentially, all of them, the result of the colossal conflict which 
absorbed the energies of men, destroyed a large part of their 
capital resources, wholly dislocated the industry and the com- 
merce of the world, and wrecked millions of homes and families 
during four dreadful years. To bring forward any theory of 
cycles to explain the phenomena which now confront us is merely 
to trifie with the gravest interests of mankind. Never before 
has history recorded so stupendous a human cataclysm as that 
which broke upon the world on August 1, 1914, and nothing is 
more certain than that if history shall ever record such another 
that will be the end of the organization of western civilization 
which we have known. What will the American people do 
about it? N 

From the fine and prophetic agreements of Locarno, signed 
on October 16, 1925, to the final accomplishment of the pact of 
Paris, to which the representatives of 15 governments attached 
their signatures on August 27, 1928, and which was subsequently 
adhered to by 43 others, progress toward international under- 
standing, international cooperation, and effective international 
agreements to exclude the possibility of war was rapid and splen- 
didly heartening. Then came a slackening of effort and the 
springing up of new national suspicions, new outbursts of na- 
tional chauvinism, and new objections, sometimes crassly selfish 
and sometimes baldly legalistic, to getting farther forward along 
the inviting path on which the world had so hopefully begun to 
march. What will the American people do about it? 

War has been renounced as an instrument of national policy 
with substantial unanimity. Shall the nations keep their word 
or shall they begin to argue as to what national policy means and 
includes and what it does not mean and does not include? Which 
is the course of honesty, of fair dealing, of lofty patriotism, and 
of high morality? It may be taken for granted that the less 
populous and less powerful nations will keep their word unless 
tempted to break it or encouraged to do so by more populous and 
more powerful neighbors for reasons of their own. The question 
then may be narrowed down to this: Will the Governments of 
the United States, of Great Britain, of France, of Germany, of 
Poland, of Italy, and of Japan keep their word or will they not? 
If the answer be in each case “ Yes,” then the peace of the world 
is secure; if the answer be in any case “No,” then the peace 
of the world is at least doubtful and might quickly become in- 
secure. Should any of these seek for themselves a security defined 
in terms which mean insecurity for all the rest, what will the 
American people do about it? 

To-day, when the ink has been dry for more than 11 years upon 
the treaty of Versailles and upon the pledges for general reduc- 
tion of armament then given, sums that are literally colossal are 
still being expended for purposes which, however defined or 
glossed over, are essentially preparation for that war which the 
very governments making these vast expenditures have renounced 
as an instrument of policy. The actual figures regarding these 
expenditures are not easy to obtain. There is so much conceal- 
ment in the actual budget process that the amounts voted for 
military, for naval, and for air forces often constitute but a part 
of the total expenditure for military p From the latest 
figures available, published by the League of Nations, it would 
seem that in the year 1928 the total amount of these military, 
naval, and air force expenditures was not less than $5,000,000,000. 
The expenditures of the Government of the United States alone 
for military and naval p are now about $750,000,000 an- 
nually. What will the American people do about it? 

On December 6 last the Illustrated London News, taking its 
figures and its most striking illustrations from the Berliner Illus- 
trirte Zeitung of a slightly earlier date, published a series of 
comparative figures and illustrations having to do with the pres- 
ent-day armaments of the leading nations of Europe. Here are 
some of the figures: In this time of peace, with war renounced 
as an instrument of policy, the standing armies reported are as 
follows: Russia, 1,200,000; France, 650,700; Italy, 638,000; Poland, 
299,041; Great Britain, 186,100; Germany, 100,000. The number 
of war airplanes at hand is: France, 4,667; Great Britain, 1,547; 
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Russia, 1,400; Italy, 1,160; Poland, 1,000; Germany, none. The 
number of tanks ready for service is: France, 2,500; Russia, 250; 
Italy, 250; Great Britain, 200 (plus 150 in the colonies); Poland, 
100; Germany, none. The number of heavy guns is: France, 
1,172; Italy, 650; Russia, 600; Poland, 426; Great Britain, 400; Ger- 
many, 22 (all in the Castle at Konigsberg). The number of light 
guns is: Russia, 2,400; Great Britain, 1,700; France, 1,452; Poland, 
1,284; Italy, 1,200; Germany, 288. The number of machine guns 
is: France, 37,000; Russia, 23,000; England, 13,000; Poland, 9,700; 
con — Germany, 1,926. What will the American people do 
about it 

They will, it is earnestly to be hoped, go to the world disarma- 
ment conference a year hence with firm resolve to bring legalistic 
debate, technical military and naval discussion, and all other 
forms of subterfuge to an end and insist that the pledge given by 
the allied and associated powers on June 16, 1919, to the German 
delegates who had come to sign the treaty of Versailles, be kept 
to the letter. This pledge was accepted and participated in by 
the Government of the United States, which incorporated it by 
reference in the treaty of Berlin made between Germany and the 
United States on August 25, 1921. Here are the words of the 
pledge which is now nearly 12 years old and absolutely unfulfilled 
otherwise than in form, and so far as the naval limitations treaty 
between Great Britain, Japan, and the United States is concerned: 

“The allied and associated powers recognize that 
the acceptance by Germany of the terms laid down for her own 
disarmament will facilitate and hasten the accomplishment of a 
general reduction of armaments; and they intend to open nego- 
tiations immediately with a view to the eventual adoption of a 
scheme of such general reduction.” 

With what grace can one party to the treaty of Versailles in- 
sist that the terms of that treaty be rigidly fulfilled by the de- 
feated German nation if the terms of that treaty are not also 
rigidly fulfilled by the victorious allied powers? There is no 
answer; surely faith with the German people and with the world, 
including their own vast victorious populations, has not yet been 
kept by the governments signatory to that treaty. 

Let it be supposed that some government signatory to the pact 
of Paris proceeds for reasons satisfactory to itself to break its 
plighted faith. What will the American people do about it? 

Will they permit their Government to haggle and to dawdle and 
complacently to say that they will act when the time comes in 
accordance with circumstances as they may then develop, or will 
they require their Government to say now, by the quick passage 
of the resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator CAPPER, of 
Kansas, that the Government of the United States will not itself 
aid, nor will it protect its nationals in aiding, the pledge breaker 
by supplies of any kind. “But,” inquires the legalists plaintively, 
“how shall we know the pledge breaker?” The answer is per- 
fectly simple. It will require no profound knowledge of meta- 
physics, no acquaintance with military or naval lore, to fix re- 
sponsibility upon that government which breaks its pledge in- 

te in the pact of Paris. 

e pledge breaker will be that government which begins hos- 
tilities in any wise or form without having first exhausted every 
possibility of settlement of the international dispute in question 
by some one or all of the means set out in the pact of Paris itself. 
If all those means have been tried and failed, then another situa- 
tion is presented; but until all those means have been tried and 
failed the pledge breaker may be definitely determined with per- 
fect ease. What will the American people do about it? 

Will they permit their Government to wait and see or will 
they insist that notice be now given to the whole world that 
no pledge breaker, whether ancient friend or one-time foe, will 
be aided directly or indirectly by the Government and people 
of the United States? 

For more than 30 years the people of the United States, 
their Government and by the mouth of official delegations of 
citizens of the highest standing and most representative capacity, 
have been urging upon the world the establishment of a court 
for the judicial settlement of international disputes. First, there 
came out of the original Hague conference of 1899, at the instance 
of the American delegation, the useful Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, which has had an honorable and successful career. 
Then out of the second Hague conference of 1907 there almost 
came, also on American initiative, a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. Finally, in 1920, on the invitation of the 
League of Nations and with the powerful, indeed vitally impor- 
tant, aid of a distinguished American, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was brought into being, with an American 
jurist of long experience and highest authority as one of its 
members. Has the American Government formally joined in 
accepting the jurisdiction of that court? It has not. What will 
the American people do about it? 

The irreconcilable objectors on the floor of the Senate and in 
the press to any step for the establishment of international 
peace that is other than rhetorical, have for years, and despite 
the recommendations of President after President and of Secre- 
tary of State after Secretary of State, regardless of party, delayed 
the action which will put the prestige of the people of the 
United States behind this great court and its authority. It 
would be a slur upon the intelligence of childhood to describe 
the objections that are made as infantile. The court, we are 
told, is the mouthpiece of. the League of Nations, that awful and 
deterrent body which has no object in view but the peace of the 
world and the good of . Has it ever occurred to those 
persons that the Supreme Court of the United States is in the 
same sense the mouthpiece of the President, who may conceiv- 
ably be a horrid person of opposite and unpopular political faith? 
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The judges, we are told, would necessarily vote to uphold their 
own government and the interests of their own nation in any 
case which might come before them. Has mankind fallen so low 
as this? Just so might Massachusetts have objected to submitting 
an argument to John Marshall, of Virginia, or Ilinois, to in- 
trusting its interests to the judicial impartiality of Edward D. 
White, of Louisiana. What will the American people do about it? 

The Senate, to be sure, never has time for great matters. On 
one December the reason is given that the appropriation bills 
will entirely absorb the attention of Congress, which must ad- 
journ at noon on March 4 following. On the next December we 
are assured, sometimes in whispers, that nothing which excites 
division or debate must come forward because there will shortly 
be elections at which the fate of those precious Senators and 
Representatives may possibly tremble in the balance. What will 
the American people do about it? 

The issue is at the moment so simple, every request and sug- 
gestion of the American Government having been adequately met, 
that the pending protocols relative to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice could be disposed of in 48 hours and the 
support of the Government of the United States formally given to 
that great buttress against a renewal of international war. To 
accomplish this the Congress need not be called in special session. 
The Senate alone, if summoned to seat its newly elected Members 
and to settle this question, could readily do so and adjourn in 
less than a week's time. 

But, we are asked, what body of law will this Permanent Court 
of International Justice interpret and enforce? Must we not wait 
until a full and complete code of international law has been 
worked out and accepted by the nations cooperating in the estab- 
lishment of the-court before the judgments of the court can be 
accepted? One wonders what has become in the minds of these 
men of the history of the common law. Where would the English- 

world be to-day had there been no Coke, no Hale, or no 
Blackstone? One of the chief contributions of the English-speak- 
ing people to our modern civilization is the demonstration that 
the habits, the customs, the high ideals, of the people may be 
molded into effective law by judicial determination and judicial 
process. What will the American people do about it? 

On August 1, 1922, the British Government, through a dispatch 
signed by Lord Balfour, addressed these words respecting war 
debts to the representatives of France, Italy, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, Rumania, Portugal, and Greece: 

“It is true that many of the allied and associated powers are 
as between each other creditors or debtors or both, but they 
were and are much more. They were partners in the greatest 
international effort ever made in the cause of freedom; and they 
are still partners in dealing with some at least of its results. 
Their debts were incurred, their loans were made, not for the 
separate advantage of particular states, but for the great purpose 
common to them all, and that purpose has been, in the main, 
accomplished. * * The economic ills from which the world 
is suffering are due to many causes, moral and materia!!! 
but among them must certainly be reckoned the weight of inter- 
national indebtedness, with all its unhappy effects, upon credit 
and exchange, upon national production and international trade. 
Peoples of all countries long for a speedy return to the normal, 
but how can the normal be reached while conditions so abnor- 
mal are permitted to prevail?” 

These sober and well-weighed words were true in 1922 and 
they are even truer now than they were then. When a nation 
undertakes the horrid devastation of war, it contributes men 
and munitions and food and ships and roads and canals and 
railways and homes and cathedrals and hôtels des villes and 
schools and libraries and money. Of all these it is the money 
alone which men are mad enough to suppose that they can get 
back. It is the attempt to get back in considerable part the 
money cost of the war which has put upon Europe the unbear- 
able burden under which it is now , and which has 
aided, powerfully aided, in bringing upon our heads the disas- 
trous and destructive economic losses which have staggered the 
people of the United States. What will the American people do 
about it? 

We are told in honeyed words that the money was borrowed and 
must be repaid in all honor. We are not told, however, that much 
of it was expended in these United States to purchase war supplies 
at high prices, producing large profits from which the Treasury 
took its share in income and excess profits taxes. Nor are we 
allowed to remember that money is as much an instrument of war 
as a battleship, a submarine, or a long-range gun. The time has 
now come, however, when the people of the United States may 
justly ask to be quickly relieved of the burden which the war debt 
settlement has put upon them without any regard whatever to the 
effect of that settlement upon those nations which are among our 
debtors. We are the chief sufferers by the war debt settlement. 
As was said by Lord Hervey back in Walpole’s time, we reserved 
for ourselves the poor consolation of being ruined last. He who 
looks merely at the transactions through the windows of the pay- 
ing teller and the receiving teller will learn little of the condition 
of the bank whose windows they are. He must see the bank’s 
ledger, with its full statement of assets and liabilities. What use 
is it to take in millions of cash in Washington if billions of value 
are flying out of the windows of the farmhouses, the workmen's 
dwellings, the industrial, commercial, and financial establishments 
of the land? What shall it profit a nation to collect war debts in 
cash and to lose twenty times their amount in value in industry 
and in trade? While millions of dollars in money are being 


brought across the sea at stated intervals to be lodged in our 
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Treasury, tens of millions of dollars are being paid by the American 
farmer, the American wage earner, the American business man, 
and the American investor through destruction of values, loss of 
markets, and disruption of trade. It need no longer be sympathy 
for the European debtor and his state which moves American 
opinion, but sheer selfishness and an insistent purpose to be 
quickly relieved of the unbearable burden which the farmer, the 
working man, the manufacturer, the owner of railroad or public- 
utility securities, and the small business man of every kind are 
being obliged to bear by reason of the policy that has been adopted. 
What will the American people do about it? 

If they are wise they will insist that without delay the Govern- 
ment at Washington shall move toward an international commis- 
sion to restudy this whole subject in the light of the happenings 
of 1929-1931. The opinion of the wisest economists of the world 
has never been in doubt, but the so-called practical man, who is 
often a person who does not know just what he is doing or why 
he is doing it, has insisted that this great problem should be dealt 
with as if it were one of a few dollars and cents in a retail chop 
in a country town. The distress, the economic and political dis- 
ruption and disturbance that have resulted from the action taken 
at our instance have been appalling. It is too late, unhappily, to 
undo all the damage that was done, but it is not too late, before 
the American people lose more, suffer more, to move toward higher 
ground. Sheer selfishness and desire for gain should spur us to 
this step. 

Nor must we forget the extraordinarily reactionary outbursts of 
nationalism since the war, which have resulted in the multiplica- 
tion and heightening of tariff barriers and in the enactment of 
vexatious administrative provisions for the restriction and an- 
noyance of trade, M. Briand, with characteristic vision, is leading 
Europe toward the light in this respect, and there will come into 
existence at no distant day an economic union including most 
of the States of central and western Europe that will greatly 
relieve the existing trade situation. The same may be said of the 
States of the Balkan Peninsula, which under cautious and states- 
manlike guidance have just now formulated at an international 
conference held at Athens a program of economic cooperation and 
economic interdependence of much promise and hopefulness. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations will work out its own 
peculiar problem, in that matter of fact and practical way, without 
regard to logic, which is characteristic of- British statesmanship 
and the groundwork for its great success. The United States has 
its immense free-trade area prescribed by the Constitution, but in 
recent years it has allowed itself to bring direct and demonstrable 
injury to its agriculture, its industry, and its transportation by a 
misuse and a selfish application of those constructive principles 
which have underlain national tariff making for generations. 
What will the American people do about it? 

Can they do better than listen to the classic words of their own 
Benjamin Franklin, who, writing to the Comte de Vergennes on 
March 16, 1783, used these words: 

“In general, I would only observe that commerce, consisting in 
a mutual exchange of the necessaries and conveniences of life, the 
more free and unrestrained it is, the more it flourishes, and the 
happier are all the nations concerned in it. Most of the restraints 
put upon it in different countries seem to have been the projects 
of particulars for their private interest, under pretense public 


good. 

What will the American people do about it? 

The League of Nations, that extraordinarily successful instru- 
ment for international cooperation, has come to the end of the 
first decade of its history. While the Government of the United 
States is not represented in that league, yet cooperation with the 
league on the part of the people of the United States has been 
constant and increasingly useful. Representative HULL of Tennes- 
see printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 10, 1929, a long 
list of instances of cooperation between the people of the United 
States and the league, extending from April, 1920, to August, 1927. 
Such a list might now be greatly enlarged. It is of the highest 
importance that this cooperation should increase and multiply. 
The recent designation by our Government of a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to be in contact with the league and its work is a for- 
ward step in highest degree commendable. Consultation between 
right-minded men of open mind is the surest preventive of inter- 
national suspicion, international friction, and international hos- 
tility. Geneva has become the world’s capital of consultation. 
The subject is reduction of armament to-day. It is the treatment 
of minorities to-morrow. It is a matter of public health, of forced 
labor, of the operation of the mandate system, or of a thousand 
and one undertakings which are not those of any single nation but 
of civilized mankind, whatever speech he may use or under what- 
ever fiag he may find his home. 

As for threats of new war, may we not repeat, with profound 
gratitude to their author, the words of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI in his allocution to the cardinals resident in Rome, made on 
the eve of Christmas? 

“As for threats of new war, while the peoples of the world still 
so painfully feel the scourge of the last terrible war, we can not 
believe they are real because we are unable to believe any civilized 
state exists which is willing to become so monstrously homicidal 
and almost certainly suicidal.” 

There are those who would seek the solvent for our difficulties 
in of economic system or in the ov of govern- 
ments. That might have accomplished what is desired 300 years 
ago, or even a hundred years ago, but such is no longer the case. 
The objective to-day is everywhere and always public opinion, for 
public opinion will find its ways and means to control govern- 
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ment, whether it be monarchical or oligarchical, fascist or com- 
munist, or one of the many and odd forms of democracy. If 
public opinion, brought face to face with the facts, chooses to 
express itself one need not wait for new elections or for the return 
of economic prosperity. Action may quickly be had if public 
opinion so requires and demands. What will the American people 
do about it? 


APPOINTING AND REMOVAL POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT—ADDRESS 
BY CHARLES E. MORGANSTON 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by Charles E. Mor- 
ganston delivered over the radio on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 26, 1931. Mr. Morganston is a distinguished member of 
the Washington bar. The discussion is devoted solely to the 
appointing and the removal powers of the President of the 
United States. It is truly a historical sketch; but it is more 
than a mere reference to the origin of the constitutional 
provisions controlling this most important question. It ex- 
plains the source of the appointing power, and it interprets 
it. It also makes clear the many struggles in and between 
the legislative and executive departments of our Govern- 
ment as the issues and periods of our growth raised and 
developed. It embraces the minute steps in the progress of 
democratic regulation, as it strives to eliminate confusion in 
the application of logical principles in human affairs. It 
points the way clearly to these differences, it tells us in the 
lights of history where the jurisdiction of each department 
begins and where it ends, and it proves conclusively that 
supreme power confined exclusively in each is the sine 
qua non to stability and confidence in this or any other 
Government where the people surrender and reserve their 
rights in an effort to accomplish the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The appointing and removal power of the President has, since 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 to the present day, been 
the subject of controversial discussion and debate. 

This question is again before the United States Senate in its 
attempt to repudiate its former action in confirming three of 
the members of the Federal Power Commission. In short, the 
Senate is seeking the removal of these officers, and has asked the 
President to return to it the resolution of confirmation in order 
that it might reconsider its former action. This method and 
procedure is original and is now invoked for the first time in leg- 
islative history. The President has refused to accede to the 
Senate’s request. 

As the following comments conclusively show, the Senate is 
without power to remove, other than by impeachment proceed- 
ings, an officer of the executive department. The power of re- 
moval of an officer of the executive branch is solely an Executive 
prerogative, constitutionally conferred upon the President, and all 
officers of the executive arm of our Government hold their offices 
at the will and pleasure of the President. He alone has the power 
to remove them. 

The provisions of Article II. section 2, clause 2, of the Constitu- 
tion which blend action by the legislative branch in the work of 
the Executive are limitations to- be strictly construed and not to 
be extended by implication. The President's power of removal is 
further established as an incident to his specifically enumerated 
function of appointment by and with the advice of the Senate, 
but that such incident does not by implication extend to re- 
movals the Senate’s power of checking appointments. Without 
such inherent and unrestricted power of removal, it would be 
impossible for the President to “ take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 


The power of appointment and removal was judiciously con- 
sidered by the framers of our Constitution during the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 when the question of the division of 
departments of our Government was first brought up. 

If a division o” departments was to be had, were they to in- 
clude an executive department; and, if so, was it to have a single 
head or was it to consist of a plurality of officers, and on the 
establishment of such a department what appointing power was 
its head to enjoy, if any? Culminating from the debates during 
the convention, three distinct plans of government were presented, 
known as the Virginia plan, the New Jersey plan, and the plan 
of Alexander Hamilten. From these several plans the idea of the 
appointing power on the part of the authors is well defined, and 
the essential differences of these projects, as they were considered, 
were: 

1. Shall the appointing power be given exclusively to one or 
both Houses of Congress; or 

2. Shall it be given to the Executive, subject to legislative con- 
trol; or 

8. Shall the appointing power be limited in its choice to those 
who are not Members of Congress? 
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While these questions constituted the pronounced conclusions 
of the delegates, yet there was diversity of opinion among some 
of them, as the timid ones, who were still haunted by the fear 
of monarchy, favored placing the chief power in Congress but 
making its Members ineligible to office, thus avoiding, as they 
thought, too great a power in the hands of one man, and remov- 
ing any means of temptation from a numerous body. But the 
more resolute, farsighted members knew that if the executive 
was to be an executive in more than name he must be given 
adequate powers, unhampered by needless restrictions; that if he 
was to carry out the will of the people and be responsible to them, 
he must be given the choice of his servants. 

On July 26, 1787, some two months after the convention had 
assembled, a series of 23 resolutions was referred to a committee 
of detail, with instructions to report a constitution based upon 
them. These resolutions were a paraphrase of the Virginia plan. 
The twelfth resolution specifically provided “that a National Ex- 
ecutive be instituted, to consist of a single person, to be chosen by 
the National Legislature,” and to have power “to appoint all 
officers in cases not otherwise provided for.” 

On September 4, 1787, the committee of 11 reported an entirely 
new draft and one fundamentally different from the draft of 
August 6. By article 4 of this draft it was provided that the 
President should be chosen by an Electoral College for a term of 
four years, and that by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall have power to make treaties; and he shall nominate 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors and other public ministers, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not otherwise herein provided for.” Thus, in- 
stead of dividing the power of appointment between the Executive 
and the Senate, as had been provided for in the draft reported by 
the committee of detail, it was now proposed to have the appoint- 
ing power united in the Executive, with the power of negativing 
66 nominations being vested in the Senate. The 

idea heretofore was to vest Co with the appointing 
power with a negative in the President. Under the system em- 
bodied in the present draft, the Executive alone assumes the re- 
sponsibility in making his selections and nominating them for 
senatorial approval. This draft, as reported, was substantially 
adopted by the convention, and in the finished draft of the Con- 
stitution the section dealing with the appointing power is nearly 
identical with the recommendations contained in the draft of the 
committee of 11, as will be noted from Article II of the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 2, clause 2: “* * * and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not, herein otherwise provided for; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, 
as they may think proper, in the President alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments.” 

Section 2, clause 3: The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their 
next session.” 

Section 3: “* * and shall commission all officers of the 
United States.” 


THE INTERPRETATION OF CONGRESS IN 1789 


On May 19, 1789, during the first session of Congress, the ques- 
tion of the proper interpretation of the appointing clause arose 
when Mr. Madison moved the establishment of the executive 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Treasury, and of War. The 
debates following the motion offered for discussion many propo- 
sitions, the most of importance being: 

1. Does the appointing power include the removing power? 

2. Does the removing power belong to the President or to the 
Senate? 

3. If the power of removal belongs to the President, can Con- 
gress provide for a specific tenure to be attached to any par- 
ticular office? 

After the debate upon Mr. Madison's motion, the committee of 
the whole instructed him to introduce a resolution calling for 
the establishment of a Department of Foreign Affairs. According 
to this resolution the Secretary (who was to be the head of this 
department) was to be an officer “ appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” and “to be re- 
movable by the President.” The removal phrase led to a renewal 
of the debate upon the correct interpretation of the clause in 
the Constitution dealing with the appointing power. 

The arguments in favor of presidential removal received their 
most cogent expression in the remarks of Mr. Madison, and in this 
connection it is interesting to observe that the strongest note 
sounded by him in his plea for presidential removal was that of 
“expediency.” Mr. Madison and his supporters dwelt at great 


length that Article II gave the President the sole power of 


removal, and that it should be so construed, as without such 
construction it would be impossible to place responsibility on him 
for his conduct as head of the executive branch, as the third 
section of the article expressly declared the President's duty and 
responsibility to “take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” 
and that if he was to be responsible to the people in seeing that 
the laws were faithfully carried out he should not be hampered 
or embarrassed by the intervention of any other department in 
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tion, and, in stressing this construction his colleagues, said 

Vest this power in the Senate jointly with the President and 
you abolish at once that great principle of unity and responsibil- 
ity in the executive department which was mtended for the 
security of liberty and the public good. If the President should 
possess alone the power of removal from office, those who are 
employed in the execution of the law will be in their proper situa- 
tion and the chain of dependence be preserved; the lowest officers, 
the middle grade, and the highest will depend, as they ought, on 
the President, and the President on the community.” 

During this great debate it was pointed out that the power of 
removal, though equally essential to the executive power, is dif- 
ferent in its nature from that of appointment. 

On June 22, in the renewal of the discussion, Mr. Benson moved 
to amend the bill by altering the second clause, so as to imply 
the power of removal to be in the President alone. The clause 
enacted that there should be a chief clerk, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. The amendment proposed that the 
chief clerk, “ whenever the said principal officer shall be removed 
from office by the President of the United States, or in any other 
” should, during such vacancy, have the charge 

pers appertaining to the 
t. Mr. Benson stated that his objection to the clause 
“to be removable by the President” arose from an idea that the 
power of removal by the President hereafter might appear to be 
exercised by virtue of a legislative grant only, and consequently 
be subjected to legislative instability, when he was well satisfied 
in his own mind that it was fixed by a fair legislative construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and declared that if he succeeded in this 
amendment he would move to strike out the words in the first 
clause, to be removable by the President,“ which appeared some- 
what like a grant. 

His motion to strike out the removal clause was carried by a 
vote of 31 to 19. 

It is unquestionably clear that the exact question which the 
House voted upon was whether it should recognize and declare 
the power of the President under the Constitution to remove the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. That was the purpose of the vote. 

On July 14 this bill came up before the Senate for discussion, 
and, as had been expected by the Members of the House, the divi- 
sion in the Senate was nearly equal. When the bill was intro- 
duced Mr. Maclay rose to attack the measure, contending that the 
Senate should share the removal power equally with the President, 
as is the case with appointments. 

Mr. Ellsworth proceeded to answer Mr. Maclay in a carefully 
prepared speech, in which he maintained that inasmuch as re- 
moval from office is an executive function, the power to do so 
should be considered as reposing only in the President, and, in 
defense of the President's prerogative, held that “the three dis- 
tinct powers—legislative, judicial, and executive—should be placed 
in different hands. ‘He shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed are sweeping words. The officers should be attentive to 
the President, to whom the Senate is not a council. To turn a 
man out of office is an exercise neither of legislative nor of judicial 
power; it is like a tree growing upon land that has been granted. 
The advice of the Senate does not make the appointment. The 
President appoints. There are certain restrictions in certain cases, 
but the restriction is as to the appointment and not as to the 
removal.” 


Thus at the end of this important debate four conclusions had 
been arrived at: 

1. That the appointing power includes the removing power. 

2. That both of these powers belong to the President, the Senate 
having simply a negative on appointments, 

3. Where the tenure of office has not been provided for by the 
Constitution, the office is held at the pleasure of the appointing 


power. 
4. Heads of departments are not inferior” officers, 
CONTENTIONS OF SUCCESSIVE PRESIDENTS 


In 1833 President Jackson directed his Secretary of the Treasury, 
William J. Duane, to issue an order 8 that henceforth all 
Government funds should be deposited in specified State banks 
instead of the Bank of the United States. Duane willfully evaded 
the instructions of Jackson, whereupon Jackson dismissed him. 
A heated controversy arose in Congress relative to presidential 
removals, and in the Senate a resolution was passed censuring 
the President in removing the deposits from the United States 
Bank, declaring he had exceeded his constitutional authority. 

In 1835 John C. Calhoun introduced a bill to reduce Executive 
patronage, as he was bitterly opposed to giving the President the 
sole discriminate power of appointment and removal to the vast 
field of offices subject to the pleasure of the President. In the 
discussions that followed a heated debate ensued between Mr. 
Webster and Charles Francis Adams, resulting in favor of Mr. 
Adams, who contended that the power of removal belonged to 
the President. 

On August 12, 1867, President Johnson, in disregard of the 
terms of the tenure of office act of March 2, 1867, suspended 
Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War, and immediately appointed 
Grant ad interim to the This action on the part of the 


post. 
President so embittered the Senate that it led directly to im- 
peachment proceedings against him. During the course of the 
trial the question of presidential removal was thoroughly re- 
viewed. On May 26, 1868, the last vote on the impeachment was 
taken and resulted in Johnson's acquittal by a vote of guilty 35, 
not guilty 19—only 1 vote short of conviction. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


In the Winter of 1885-86 fresh trouble broke out between 
President Cleveland and the Senate with regard to presidential 
removals. Upon his accession to the presidency, Cleveland had 
to deal with a tremendous onslaught of office seekers, with the 
result that wholesale removals and appointments were made, so 
that up to the convening of the Senate in December, 1885, 643 
officeholders under the preceding administration were ousted and 
@ like number appointed. All these recess appointments were 
sent to the Senate within 30 days after the oj of the sena- 
torial session, but during the three months following only 15 of 
such nominations were confirmed for appointment. This was due 
to the hostile Republican Senate Cleveland had to face; and 
instead of passing upon the nominations, that body referred them 
to numerous committees, apparently for the purpose of delay. 

One of these recess nominations was that to the office of the dis- 
trict attorneyship for the southern district of Alabama. This 
Office became vacant July 17, 1885, by Cleveland’s removal of the 
incumbent and he immediately appointed another to the office. 
The first action relative to the office was a call by the Judiciary 
Committee, December 26, 1885, to the Attorney General requesting 
the transmission of “all papers and information in the posses- 
sion of that department,” regarding the nomination and “the 
suspension and proposed removal from office” of the former in- 
cumbent. The Attorney General partially complied with the re- 
quest of the committee by transmitting the papers bearing upon 
the nomination of the proposed appointee but refused to transmit 
any papers relative to the removal of this officer, stating that he 
was directed by the President to say “that it was not considered 
that the public interest will be promoted by a compliance.” The 
position taken by both the President and the Attorney General, 
and also the Judiciary Committee, raised the “ important question 
whether it is within the constitutional competence of either 
House of Congress to have access to the official papers and docu- 
ments in the various public offices of the United States, created 
by laws enacted by themselves.” The Judiciary Committee in 
their report on the question asserted that the Senate possessed 
such a right and accordingly recommended a resolution to the 
Senate for adoption wherein the Attorney General was censured 
and it further declared it to be the duty of the Senate “to refuse 
its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers” when 

papers relating to them “are withheld by the Executive or ony 
head of a department.” This issue was met by the President 
his defiance of the Senate. He took the stand that all 
dential removals were made unencumbered by any restriction of the 
Senate, and that all papers in connection with Executive appoint- 
ments and removals were the property of the Executive and in no 
V ent. 

showed its a nosy. toward Cleveland in its 
F . Lamar, an eminent politician, 
as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, of Melville W. Fuller 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and of James C. Matthews 
as recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia. 

On June 4, 1920, President Wilson returned the budget and 
accounting bill to Congress with his veto. He disapproved of 
section 303 of the bill, which provided, in part, that the Comp- 
troller General and the Assistant Comptroller General “may be 
removed at any time by concurrent resolution of Congress.” The 
President based his disapproval on the grounds, first, that the 
power of appointment of officers of the United States carried with 
it as an incident the power to remove, and that Congress was 
without constitutional power to limit the appointing power and 
its incidental power of removal derived from the Gonstitution; 
and, second, that Congress has no constitutional power to remove 
an Officer of the United States from office by a concurrent resolu- 
tion. When the bill finally became law it provided that the 
Comptroller General was to be removable only by joint resolution 
of Congress. Just before his retirement, President Wilson ex- 
perienced great difficulty in securing the consent of the Senate to 
his nominations, numbering more than 10,000. 

President Harding, likewise, raised the ire of the Senate in his 
removal of 28 officials of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
including the director of the bureau, but the Senate did nothing 
other than bring pressure upon the President for the reinstate- 
ment of certain of the officials, 

President Coolidge, in one of his to Congress, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate that it was the sense of that 
body that the President should immediately request the resigna- 
tion of the then Secretary of the Navy, replied: 

“No official recognition can be given to the Senate resolution 
relative to their opinion concerning members of the Cabinet or 
other officers under Executive control. 

* + The dismissal of an officer of the Government, such 
as involved in this case, other than by impeachment, is exclu- 
sively an Executive function. I regard this as a vital principle 
of our Government.” 

As has already been repeatedly shown in the preceding com- 
ments, the power of removal is incident to the power to appoint, 
and irrespective of any designated term or tenure, all presidential 
appointments are at any time and for any cause, or at the will 
and of the President, or the head of a department, 
removable by him, and the office is held by the incumbent dur- 
ing such pleasure of the authority making the appointment. 


SUPREME COURT'S DECISION 
The United States Supreme Court has, since the tenure of 
office act, manifested an earnest desire to avoid a final settlement 
of this question until the question was properly brought before 
it, as it was in the case of Myers v. United States. However, the 
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courts, including the Supreme Court, have heretofore had cer - 
tain phases of this question repeatedly before them and have 
held that each of the three departments of Government are 
separate and distinct and not interdependent. 

Briefly stating the facts in the Myers case, Myers was appointed 
on July 21, 1917, by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to be a postmaster of the first class at 
Portland, Oreg., for a term of four years. On January 20, 1920, 
the resignation of Myers was demanded, but he refused the 
demand. On February 2, 1920, he was removed from office by 
order of the Postmaster General, acting by direction of the 
President, and his salary, of course, automatically ceased. Myers, 
however, insisted that he still had the right to the office, and 
made no effort to pursue any other occupation. The following 
August the President made a recess appointment of one Jones, 
who took office September 19, 1920. Myers that the 
order of his removal was illegal, as it conflicted with the law 
under which he was appointed and held office. Acco! to the 
sixth section of the act of Congress of July 12, 1876, under which 
postmasters are appointed, Myers contended that the Senate must 
approve of the removal. This section reads as follows: 

“Postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be 
appointed and may be removed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold their offices for 
no years, unless sooner removed or suspended according to 
aw. S 

This case, after being heard in the Court of Claims, reached the 
Supreme Court to pass upon the question as to the legality of 
the act in so far as it conflicted with Article II of the Constitu- 
tion in attempting to restrict and limit the President's removal 
authority and power, and by its decision of October 25, 1926, this 
court decided in favor of the Government. Chief Justice Taft 
delivered the opinion of the court, and after a very lengthy and 
exhaustive report concluded as follows: 

“While this court has studiously avoided deciding the issue 
until it was presented in such a way that it could not be avoided, 
in the reference it has made to the history of a statutory con- 
struction not inconsistent with the legislative decision of 1789, 
it has indicated a trend of view that we should not and can not 
ignore. When on the merits we find our conclusion strongly 
favoring the view which prevailed in the First Congress, we have 
no hesitation in holding that conclusion to be correct; and it 
therefore follows that the tenure of office act of 1867, in so far 
as it attempted to prevent the President from removing executive 
officers who had been appointed by him and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, was invalid and that subsequent legisla- 
tion of the same effect was equally so. For the reasons given 
we must therefore hold that the provision of the law of 1876 by 
which the unrestricted power of removal of first-class postmasters 
is denied to the President is in violation of the Constitution and 
invalid.” 

The court's decision also embodied that * He must 
place in each member of his official family and his chief execu- 
tive subordinates implicit faith. The moment that he loses con- 
fidence in the intelligence, ability, judgment, or loyalty of any one 
of them he must have the power to remove him without delay. 
„» Finding such officers to be negligent and inefficient, the 
President should have power to remove them. * * * The im- 
perative reasons requiring an unrestricted power to remove the 
most important of his subordinates * * must, therefore, 
control the interpretation of the Constitution as to all appointed 
by him.” 

The power to prevent the removal of an officer who has served 
under the President is not analogous to the authority to consent 
to or reject his appointment. When a nomination is made it may 
be presumed that the Senate is, or may become, as well advised as 
to the fitness of the nominee as the President, but in the nature 
of things the defects in ability, intelligence, or loyalty in the 
administration of the laws of one who has served as an officer 
under the President are facts as to which the President or his 
trusted subordinates must be better informed than the Senate, 
and the power to remove him may therefore be regarded as con- 
fined for very sound and practical reasons to the governmental 
authority which has administrative control. The power of re- 
moval is incident to the power of appointment, and when the 
grant of the Executive power is enforced by the express mandate 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed it emphasizes 
the necessity for including within the Executive power as con- 
ferred the exclusive power of removal. 

The Senate well knows that the removal power is solely an 
Executive function but laments in the President’s deflance of 
senatorial tion of his vested prerogative, and its continued 
attempts to bring about the displacement of the three members 
of the Power Commission is nothing more than a political drama, 

All senatorial rules are for the government and routine of that 
body, and any oversight in the enforcement, or willful evasion, of 
them constitutes a waiver and, in the instant case, has no effect 
upon the appointment or removal of the power commissioners. 
Should the Senate carry out its threat in bringing court pro- 
ceedings to test this phase of the appointments, the court's 
finding would necessarily be adverse to the Senate’s contention, 
as Con is without power to override the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution by the enactment of such regulatory rules, 
which constitute no part of that great instrument of government. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE AND APPROVALS 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
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of his secretaries, who also announced that the President 


had approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolution: 


On January 26, 1931: 

S. 196. An act to provide for uniform administration of 
the national parks by the United States Department of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 4149. An act to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest in the State of Wyoming; 

S. 5036. An act to extend the time for completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Delaware River near 
Trenton, N. J.; and 


S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to William Howard Taft at Manila, P. I. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published 
in the Recorp the remarks of James Brown Scott as pre- 
siding officer at a meeting of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion in the National Theater, Washington, D. C., on Sunday 
afternoon, January 4, 1931, and also the address delivered 
by ex-Associate Justice John H. Clarke. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF JAMES BROWN SCOTT AS PRESIDING OFFICER AT A MEET- 
ING OF THE Wooprow WILSON FOUNDATION IN THE NATIONAL 
THEATER, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 4, 1931 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Wilson, ladies, and gentlemen, the distin- 
guished guest of the afternoon will address you upon Woodrow 
Wilson, the World Court, and the League of Nations; and it would 
be unbecoming on the part of one, whose duty it is to preside and 
to present the speaker, to encroach upon a field which he has 
thoroughly made his own and thus withhold you from the pleas- 
ing prospect which lies before you. 

I would venture, however, to quote a few lines from a message 
which President Wilson delivered in person to the Congress in 
1914, on the 5th day of March—but a few months before the 
fateful summer: 

“I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act * * * which exempts vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls 
and to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large 
policy of such a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I 
am capable. X 

“In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely 
formed, that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy 
from every point of view, * * * But [he continued] I have 
not come to urge upon you my personal views, I have come to 
state to you a fact and a situation. * * * The large thing 
to do is the only thing that we can afford to do, a voluntary 
withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and misunder- 

It is evident that the President, who on that occasion stood be- 
fore the Members of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate of the United States, had an international mind and that 
the national problems which were to confront his administration 
would be viewed in the light of an international public opinion. 

While I may not discuss this matter, there is a question which 
has greatly occupied, indeed excited, the good people of the United 
States since the beginning of the present century, a question 
which had busied our statesmen in the first quarter of the pre- 
ceding century, that is to say, the extent to which the foreign 
policy of the United States may change with the change of con- 
ditions, and the extent to which the Government of the United 
States may enter into closer relations, and into some form of 
pees ee with the other free and independent countries of the 
world. 

Although but 30 years had passed, John Quincy Adams, then 
President of the United States, found himself confronted with 
the policy, already traditional, of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
which while advocating close commercial relations with Europe, 
advised his countrymen to have as little political intercourse as 
possible with that part of the world, because it was both de- 
tached and distant” and its primary set of principles was differ- 
ent from our own. 

But what if conditions should change; what if we should find 
ourselves, as it were, next door neighbors to a group of nations 
nonexistent in Washington’s day, with which we would and in- 
deed must have commercial relations, whose political principles 
were American like ours? And again, what if the Atlantic, in- 
stead of separating, should unite us with a different Europe, 
whose primary set of principles had become democratic and 
therefore American? 

When Washington delivered his famous address, John Quincy 
Adams was a minister plenipotentiary of the United States, ap- 
pointed by Washington, and serving as such; and was later to be 
the stanchest supporter of the defiant Monroe doctrine, with 
which his name is inseparably connected. And as President, he 
answered the first of the questions for the nascent Republics to 
the south; he even suggested the answer to an association of 
European States, when the conditions condemned by Washington 
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had changed to such an extent that, barring geography, they were 
substantially those of the American states, whose independent 
existence had caused President Adams to consider the effect of 
changing conditions since the address of his venerated predecessor. 

What was the conclusion to which the President of another 
generation had come? Faithfully adhering to the spirit of the 
farewell address, he nevertheless said: 

“I can not overlook the reflection that the counsel of Washing- 
ton in that instance, like all the counsels of wisdom, was founded 
upon the circumstances in which our country and the world 
around us were situated at the time when it was given.” 

2 years have nearly elapsed,” he continucd, “since it was 
written, and in the interval our population, our wealth, our terri- 
torial extension, our power, physical and moral, has nearly 
trebled.” 

What would he have said had he been President a century 
later? 

In any event, President Adams felt justified in accepting the 
invitation which had provoked the discussion on the ground 
that “far from conflicting with the counsel or the policy of 
Washington,” it was “directly deducible from and conformable 
to it.” 

What was this invitation and what were its implications? The 
invitation was from the south to attend a conference of certain 
American Republics at the Isthmus of Panama—an Isthmus which 
was to engage the attention of President Wilson nearly a cen- 
tury later. Having convinced himself that the “traditional g 
icy” of the Republic of the north allowed commercial rela 
with the struggling states to the south, whose independence had 
been barely acknowledged, because they were neither “detached” 
nor distant, and as their principles were American, and therefore 
like our own, President Adams accepted the invitation, because 
with the conditions, “ the traditional policy,” although 
it was Washington’s, would of necessity change. 

The Republics were Mexico, Central America—then a single 
State, but now a cluster of five—Colombia—then including what 
are now Venezuela, Ecuador, and Panama—and, lastly, Peru. With 
the exception of the United States, they were all of Spanish origin. 
They wished to enter into closer relations, and actually formed a 
treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation, pledging 
themselves to recognize and to guarantee each other’s political 
integrity; to settle the disputes between and among them by con- 
ciliation and by mediation in a council, nt in the sense 
that it should meet at stated intervals; to solicit good offices, 
interposition, and mediation of the contracting parties in order 
to settle peaceably disputes with foreign states; and any state 
failing “to comply with the decision of the assembly,” having 
previously submitted to it the matter, as it was obliged to do, 
should be excluded from the confederation and should not again 
“belong to the league, except by the unanimous vote of the 
parties proposing each reinstatement. The assembly itself, it is 
to be said—and how like to-day it sounds—was not merely to con- 
cillate, to mediate, and to decide, but, upon the request of a con- 
tracting party, if its opinion or advice upon any question or 
serious matter were asked, was to give what we would call an “ ad- 
visory opinion,” “ with all the frankness, interest, and good faith 
demanded by fraternity.” 

President Adams considered the presence of the United States 
of such importance that he submitted the question of accepting 
the invitation to the House of Representatives, which advised in 
its behalf, and to the Senate, which advised to the contrary, but 
which confirmed the nominations of Messrs. Anderson and Sergent, 
the delegates whose names the President, because of the im- 
portance which he attached to our participation, had submitted 
to the Senate for confirmation. 

Unfortunately, the delay involved prevented the representatives 
of the United States from arriving before the Congress had ad- 
journed. However, believing with both Bolivar and our Henry 
Clay, then Secretary of State, that the Congress of Panama of 
1826 was fundamental, that it would mark an epoch in interna- 
tional relations, and that the present was an occasion which might 
not again present itself so auspiciously, some three years after its 
adjournment and the day before his term expired, on March 3, 
1829, President Adams laid a copy of Secretary Clay’s instructions 
to the American delegates before the Senate, although there was 
no probability of the renewal of the negotiations, stating that 
“the purposes for which” the “ instructions were intended are 
still of the deepest interest to our country and to the world, and 
may call again for the active energies of the Government of the 
United States.” 

What Bolivar had dreamed and Clay and Adams saw as in a 
vision was not to materialize in Panama. Is it to be in Geneva? 

And must we not say that John Quincy Adams was as good a 
prophet as he was an interpreter of Washington’s Farewell Address? 

If Washington were living to-day and confronted with a Europe 
at the end of four long years of internecine war, and in the throes 
of an economic distress which affects not only the states of 
but all the Americas, including the United States as well—a 
Europe which, looking westward and taking a leaf from our book 
of experience, is endeavoring to form of the European nations a 
United States of Europe, as our Franklin advised them to do more 
than a century ago, would it not be unfair to suggest that either 
Washington or John Quincy Adams would look upon the newer 
Europe as still remote, and as having a set of political principles 
so different and so alien as to prevent our sympathy and, indeed, 
our cooperation? 

Therefore, to speak of the world of our day—the world of 1931— 
if the pact of the League of Nations is imperfect, why should not 
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the critics perfect it if they believe in an association of nations 
and the peaceful settlement of disputes by common accord? 

But time—is it not doing what they have not done? Some of 
the questioned articles—a guaranty of territorial integrity, of 
political independence, economic pressure, armed intervention, to 
bring a recalcitrant State and member to terms—are they to be 
invoked in the future or are they already considered as merely 
dead letters? 

If, therefore, it be a good to meet and confer and if we 
no longer fear the questionable articles, should we or should we 
not meet and confer at Geneva without or within the covenant? 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Wilson, ladies and gentlemen, to 
call your attention again to a fragment from President Wilson’s 
address to the Congress on the Panama tolls and ask if it does 
or does not apply to the present situation: 

“T have not come to urge upon you my personal views. I have 
come to state to you a fact and a situation. * * The large 
thing to do is the only thing that we can afford to do, voluntary 
ee from a position everywhere questioned and misunder- 

Whatever may be the view on this side of the water, the world, 
it would seem, has taken position; and of the fact and 
informed of the situation, posterity, which has little respect for 
the backward looking, enters its judgment for those who, irrespec- 
tive of form or expression, have preferred the ideal to material 
success and have devoted their lives to its realization. Can we 
doubt what the verdict will be in the case of him whom to-day 
we honor—standing erect with feet on the ground and with head 
in the air—idealist, internationalist, realist—for only the ideal is 
real in the realm of the spirit. 

The world, I repeat, seems to have made up its mind and some 
day the opinion of the world—will it not be our opinion? It has 
taken him into its heart, and in the future, as in the past, the 
opinion of the world, will it not prevail? 

Who is better able to appreciate an ideal and to state its value 
and importance in the world at large than one who is himself an 
idealist and who believes in the ideal which he embodies and is 
about to expound? And who could do so with greater poise than 
one who has been a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and who, because of his interest in President Wilson's ideal, 
ipei from the bench in order to devote himself to its realiza- 

on 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Wilson, ladies and gentlemen, the Hon. Jobn 
H. Clarke, late Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY EX-ASSOCIATE JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE 


Ladies and gentlemen, you all must see that I am no longer 
young. This will probably be the last attempt I shall make to 
deliver a public address and I wished it should be here in the 
Capital of my country, and that it should be a plea for the organi- 
zation of the nations of the world for permanent peace. I shall 
be fortunate if my strength holds to conclude what I should like 
to say to you this afternoon, brief though it is. 

WILSON—THE LEAGUE—THE WORLD COURT 


Woodrow Wilson was born on the 28th day of December; the 
League of Nations was organized on the 16th day of January; and 
the World Court of Justice was organized on the 30th day of 
January. Thus these three events, which will always be closely 
linked in the history of civilization and of peace, are so related 
in time of origin that a commemorative birthday anniversary 
service for all three may with every propriety be united in a 
single day in January of each year, as we are uniting them to-day. 

Men, even very great men, live for a few years, die, and are 
promptly forgotten. Even Presidents of the United States, not 
very long dead, have all been forgotten save four, who live on 
because of their supremely great service to their country and to 
mankind. 


WASHINGTON 


George Washington still lives, because he was—he still is—in 
@ very real sense the Father of his Country. If Washington had 
died at any time between July 4, 1776, and the surrender at 
Yorktown the American Revolution would have failed. If he had 
not been a member of the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that wise charter to which we owe so 
much would have failed in the convention, probably; or if not 
there, of adoption certainly. Yes; Washington still lives! 

JEFFERSON 

Thomas Jefferson still lives because he wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The grave economic crisis through which we are just now 

, in which it is the proclaimed determination of our Gov- 
ernment and of our people that no man shall perish from hunger 
or cold in this land of plenty, is giving a new emphasis to the 
declaration that it is self-evident truth that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. It would be rash for any man in the public 
life of to-day to seriously or flippantly scoff at this first declara- 
tion of our Republic as a thing of “ glittering generalities.” Yes; 
Jefferson also still lives! 

LINCOLN. 

It is an unusual man who can call the names in the succession 
of Presidents through the half century after Jefferson until the 
sad, wise, patient, even to the intimate friends of his youth, the 
mysterious Abraham Lincoln came to write with his pen and with 


his life the emancipation proclamation. Yes, Lincoln still lives, 
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because he loved his country, the Union, and his fellow men, and 
in high fashion strove to serve them all. 


WILSON 


Again for another 50 years the succession of Presidents is re- 
membered only in books until another grave, wise, courageous 
President emerges, learned in the history of men and nations, with 
a consuming passion for the welfare of his unprivileged fellow 
men and for the peace of the world, and gifted with the vision of 
a prophet, Woodrow Wilson still lives because, in a very real sense, 
also with his pen and with his life, he wrote the covenant of the 
League of Nations. He literally breathed the breath of life into the 
noble conception of a world league of peace which had haunted the 

tion of the wise and good of many nations for centuries. 
He brought that dream down from the clouds, and by valiant 
fighting embodied it in a political institution which after trial of 
11 years, it is the language of restraint to say, is as firmly estab- 
lished in the world as is the Government of the United States or 
that of the British Empire. r 

In May, 1923, being in Washington, I called to pay my respects 
to Mr. Wilson. The fatal blow had fallen some months before; we 
were quite alone and our talk was familiar and conventional 
enough until we came to the League of Nations, when he startled 
me by saying, “Oh, if only I could have died at Pueblo, it would 
have been better for the great cause.” 

My futile efforts to divert his thought and encourage his hope 
resulted only in a wan smile upon the face of the obviously dying 
man, which said plainly, as if in words, “ This failing body of mine 
is nothing—the great cause of permanent peace for the world is 
everything.” 

Many, perhaps most of you here present, know how Mr. Wilson 
was warned by his physicians that in his then state of health— 
worn as he was with the anxieties of war, the strain of the Paris 
conference, and of the strife at home—such a speaking tour as 
he contemplated involved a risk which would probably prove 
fatal, and how he replied, in substance, “There is no other way 
to carry the fateful home to the people in whom I put 
peed ae and, be the result what it may, I must, I will, take 

e risk.” 

In this spirit he went forth, alone, bravely to attempt the 
accomplishment of what he believed to be—what the wise years 
are so surely proving to be—the most important result of the 
World War. We all remember how weaker and weaker he became 
on the long journey to California and back to Colorado until his 
frail body proving too weak for his mounting, imperious spirit he 
fell—as certainly a casualty of the Great Wer as was any soldier 
who fell fighting for his country on a battlefield of France. 


HISTORY WILL TAKE CARE OF HIM 


But Woodrow Wilson needs no eulogy from me nor from any 
other man. His place with our few truly great Presidents is secure. 
His life and his labors place him by universal acclaim in the 
front rank of the leaders of the greatest moral movement in the 
history of the statesmanship of the world. His is the glory of 
having inaugurated one of those great advances in civilization 
which have come at such long intervals in the history of the race. 
Greater honor could no man have. I leave him as Mr. Colby 
leaves him: “ History will take care of him! History will take care 
of him!” 

THE LEAGUE 


The outstanding merit of the League of Nations after 11 years 
is its unfailing patience—confident that come it soon or late the 
blessing will come and that the league will be there to receive it. 

The outstanding achievements of the League of Nations in 11 
years are: The treaties of Locarno, to which its relation is that 
of parent to child. The Paris pact, or as we call it in America, 
the Kellogg-Briand treaty, which would never have been dreamed 
of save in the world atmosphere created by the League of Na- 
tions; and above all that surviving the perils and ills of youth, 
and the bitterest possible misrepresentation in what should have 
been the house of its friends, it still lives, lives on in the perfect 
corifidence of more than 50 nations that it has before it a long, 
an unending future of highest service to the world—even though 
for the present it is deserted by Russia, and alas, alas! by our 
own United States. 

There is no better way of obtaining a realizing appreciation of 
the importance of a political institution, and of the magnitude of 
the place it is filling in the world, than for us to imagine what the 
world would be if it were suddenly withdrawn; if it should sud- 
denly disintegrate and disappear. 

Let us imagine for a moment that at the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations next September a resolution 
were unanimously adopted declaring that the League of Nations 
having failed to accomplish the high purposes of its organization, 
is hereby dissolved; that the member nations are released and 
absolved from all obligations assumed under the covenant of the 
league; and that this last meeting of the assembly is hereby 
adjourned without day. 

It is not difficult to imagine the painful silence in which the 
150 delegates from 50 nations would separate for the last time, 
each condemned to carry the report home to his Government that 
the supreme effort of all time to organize the world for permanent 
peace had failed. It is not difficult to imagine the shock, the 
wave of dismay and despair that would sweep through the world 
with the announcement that our existing social order, our civil- 
ization, after 11 years of trial, had confessed itself wholly in- 
capable of dealing successfully with modern war, which all man- 
kind now agrees has become the greatest scourge of the human 
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race. Verily, “It would break the heart of the world,” let petty 
men scoff at the expression as they may. 

But passing from imagination, consider what the effect would 
be in the world of cold realities. 

First of all, the only treaty in the world, or that ever has been 
in the world, signed by more than 50 nations and con not 
only a rational program for settlement by “peaceful means” of 
disputes immediately threatening war but also processes for set- 
tling in their early stages differences likely to lead to war would 
disappear in the failure of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
. Yet more. Unless there be no such thing as national honor 
left in this modern world of ours, the treaties of Locarno together 
constitute the most perfect program yet devised for making an 
end of war—for outlawing war, if you prefer—in all that area of 
central and western Europe in which most of the at wars of 
modern times have originated. No man can read these Locarno 
treaties attentively without seeing they are so interlaced with the 
covenant of the League of Nations that they would be utterly 
valueless and unworkable without it. There can not be any doubt 
at all that if the covenant of the league should fail the treaties 
of Locarno, freighted as they are with the hopes of many mil- 
ae nafs all that is best in Europe and in Britain—must fail 

Thus there would remain only the Kellogg-Briand treaty as a 
protection for civilization against oncoming world war. Imagine 
for a moment that brief, confessedly imperfect instrument as the 
sole protection of a demoralized world against impending wars. 
It contains no provision whatever for conference or conciliation, 
for arbitration or court decision, which are civilization’s ways of 
settling international disputes. All of the nations which signed 
that treaty save two did so relying confidently upon the provi- 
sions of the covenant to supplement it and give it vitality and 
power as a practical agency of peace. But with the covenant 
failing in such a crisis as we are imagining, the Kellogg-Briand 
treaty could not possibly stand alone for an hour. 

Thus this cursory imaginary view shows not only the great place 
which the league now occupies in the world, but also beyond con- 
troversy that the covenant of the league is the foundation of the 
whole present-day peace structure of the world; that if the league 
should fail all must fail, and that without it mankind would 
stand helplessly, despairingly awaiting the oncoming of another 
World War, the political, social, moral, and financial effects of 
which no man can measure. 


FOUR OF FIVE FOREIGN WARS 


In the 150 years of our national life, our Government has been 
involved in five foreign wars, and four of these wars—four of the 
five—have been with European Nations. And yet there are those 
of us who profess to believe that if our most powerful Nation 
in the world should send three delegates once a year to Geneva, 
to there confer with like representatives of the other civilized 
nations concerning measures to promote permanent peace in the 
world, we should certainly become entangled—entangled is the 
magic word—in the future wars of Europe. 

Well, having regard to the history of Europe during the last 
century and a half, it is very difficult to imagine how we could 
possibly become more deeply entangled in future European wars— 
four out of five—than we have been entangled in them in the 
past, although all the time we were protesting, even seriously 
believing, that we were holding sternly aloof from that wicked 
continent. 

Notwithstanding this recorded history, it must be confessed 
that the leaders of the Republican Party attribute their triumph 
over the league of peace in 1920, and again in 1924, largely to the 
influence upon the electorate of the slogan industriously repeated 
throughout the land, “No entangling alliances with Europe.” 


A FALSE, A DECEITFUL SLOGAN 


Likewise it must be confessed that the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1928, confessing their fear of the influence of 
that slogan, surrendered the cause of world peace to its enemies, 
and said not a word of the League of Nations or of the World 
Court of Justice in the long national platform which it adopted 
in that year. Oh, the pity of it, that a whole great nation which 
has had free schools, even compulsory attendance almost every- 
where for two generations, should surrender its judgment, its 
duty to deal intelligently with the most fateful of problems, to a 
catchy, an entangling slogan, which, having regard to present-day 
conditions, is an utterly false and deceitful slogan. 

This slogan, “No entangling alliances with Europe,” was wise 
and sound enough when Washington and Jefferson formulated 
it 135 years ago for an America poor and weak, without men or 
money or ships, and with as yet an untried Union. But it is a 
false, a timid, and unworthy slogan for a nation with the great- 
est population in the world of men and women capable of waging 
modern war, and all united in an indissoluble Union of inde- 
structible States, with as powerful a Navy and potentially as great 
an Army as any in the world, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
and be it always remembered much more favorably placed with 
respect to possible enemies than any great nation there is now 
or that ever was in the world. Why should America be afraid? 

To an intelligent and candid people the slogan, “ No entangling 
alliances with Europe,” should be, it is confidently predicted that 
it soon will be, the jest, the scoff, of all serious men and women 
everywhere because so absolutely impossible as applied to present- 
day conditions. 

Even now, since the god of prosperity which we all so sedulously 
worshiped has deserted us, there are signs that this unworthy 
political place 


slogan is no longer the open sesame to the doors of 
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and power. The recent election results in Illinois and New Jersey 
are impressive evidence of this. 

There are those who think that it is the fault of the friends of 
the league Spare Thou those who confess their faults "—that 
so many people in America should fail 11 years after its organiza- 
tion to understand that the League of Nations is not a y 
devised trap in which to catch our feeble Nation, but that it is 
simply an organization in which each member is pledged to every 
other, and all to each, to meet together once a year to consult 
about the ways and means of preventing impending wars, and for 
settling in early stages disputes which may lead to war. It has no 
army, it has no navy, no treasury, no fortress or gun, no soldier 
or ship—its sole reliance for promoting peace in the world is upon 
those which civilization has slowly developed through the 
centuries and found sufficient for the settlement of private dis- 
putes, and which it is believed if fairly applied, would serve to 
settle international disputes without war. These agencies are, to 
be sure, conference and conciliation, arbitration and the impartial 
decisions of courts- Why should America be afraid? 

But this failure of the League of Nations which we have been 
imagining will never come. This our generation so penetratingly 
characterized by the British Prime Minister as “the convinced 
generation "—convinced by the horrors and destruction of the last 
war that another would destroy our social order certainly, and 
probably our civilization—will never let it die, and the achieve- 
ments of the first decade of the league give confident promise 
that by the time this generation shall have passed away those that 
follow will be equally convinced that this modern world can not 
possibly survive save through dependence upon its processes of 
conference and conciliation, of arbitration and of law. After 11 
years of more intense and intelligent study and of more bitter 
and destructive criticism than the subject of organizing the world 
for permanent peace ever received before, no program other than 
that of the league has been suggested which has arrested the at- 
tention of the statesmanship of the world for a single day. 
Palpably we must accept the league or return to chaos. Having 
regard to the fearful and constantly increasing destructiveness of 
modern war, to doubt the permanence of the League of Nations is 
to doubt the moral government of this world, and there are those 
of us who are much too old to doubt that. 


THE WORLD COURT OF JUSTICE 


Ladies and gentlemen, when Charles W. Eliot was 90 years old, 
an age at which most men are of the eternal mysteries 
which must so soon be solved by them, while visiting with his 
son, he exclaimed, “Sam, I do not seem to get interested in 
Heaven; I want to know what is to happen to the World Court.” 
If that great man had lived to be 97 years old, his wish to see 
his country a member of this new agency of peace would still 
be ungratified. And if general report is to be believed, if he had 
lived to be 98 or perhaps 100 years old, still his hopes would not 
have been satisfied. 

Although as a people we are often boastful of our strength and 
prowess, there are those of us who sometimes wonder if at heart 
we are really a proud, brave people—proud and brave I mean with 
that moral co so necessary if we are to go forward to that 
leadership in the world, to that high destiny to which God and 
nature are so certainly calling us. 

The manner in which the legislative branch of the treaty- 
making power of our Government has dealt for now eight years 
with the t recommendations of three Presidents of the 
United States, that we participate in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, is evidence of a timidity wholly unworthy 
of one of the most powerful nations in the world. 

Fear that by some quirk or quillet of the law we might be held 
an unwilling member of the League of Nations if we should join 
the court of justice; fear that the other nations will impose 
upon us more than a fair share of the trifling costs of the 
court—oh, paltry fear—and fear that the court might stealthily 
steal away its independence from the most powerful and most 
favorably situated nation of the world, under cover of merely 
advisory opinions, does not show us to the world, or even to our- 
selves in candid moments, as that intrepid people which we like 
to think ourselves when we are dealing with a problem of utmost 
significance to our country and to mankind. 

Fifty-one other nations, great and small, powerful and weak, 
have not hesitated to join this court of justice. Britain and 
France, Germany and Japan, brave little Switzerland and braver 
little Belgium, the bold norsemen of Sweden and Norway, and 13 
nations to the south of us in America have all joined in this 
court of justice without condition or reservation of any charac- 
ter—only our powerful Nation and Russia hold themselves aloof. 
And this notwithstanding that the cold, disagreeable fact stares 
us in the face that if there is any real danger in participating in 
this court, ours is the Nation, we are the people who should ac- 
cept that risk, for the very sound reason that our Presidents for 
a generation—Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson—at every opportunity 
urged the other nations to join us in organizing just such a court 
as the existing one is, for the reason, as we pressed upon them 
and argued with them, it would constitute an important step 
toward the world for permanent peace. I say just 
such a court as the existing one is, and I say it upon the au- 
thority of three other Presidents—Harding, whose voice in this 
grave matter was the voice of the present Chief Justice of the 
United States, Coolidge, and Hoover. 

If now after three Presidents of the United States have thus 
urged the other nations for many years to join us in organizing 
just such a court as, three other Presidents agree, the existing 
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one is, we refuse to participate in it, what must they think of us? 
Obviously, they must, the world must and will, conclude that for 
some reason, it does not matter much for what reason, we have 
been insincere, perfidions, and false in urging the creation of a 
court in which we refuse to share. If such a course of action by 
our statesmen so long continued does not create a moral obliga- 
tion of the most impressive character on our part to participate in 
the court, I do not know how a moral obligation can possibly be 
created by conduct. Having regard to this long-continued course 
of action, speaking with moderation, it must be said in the in- 
cisive phrase of our Declaration of Independence, that “a decent 
regard for the opinions of mankind” requires that we shall par- 
ticipate in this court and aid in the support, development, and 
improvement of it. 

There can not be any doubt that the American people appre- 
ciate in the fullest measure the moral obligation which thus rests 
upon them to participate in this new agency of peace, and recog- 
nizing that every consideration, both of national interest and of 
national honor, that we shall do all in our power to sus- 
tain the court, they are eager to accept whatever responsibility 
may be involved in our participating in it. 

Every consideration of national interest calls for such action, 
because a nation responsible for the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the protection of the Panama Canal, for the pro- 
tection of thousands of miles of coast line, for the protection of 
our commerce on every sea, and, above all, for the forward 
of the peculiarly American doctrine of the open door,” is sure to 
have many disputes with other nations, and common prudence 
requires that we should seek the best possible, the wisest tribunal 
for the settling of them, and there can be no doubt at all that 
this court is the most competent, independent, and impartial in- 
stitution which has ever been devised for decision of such ques- 
tions as come within the scope of its jurisdiction. 

Clearly also every consideration of national honor calls upon us 
to unite with the other nations in supporting, developing, and 
improving this court which our Government and we as a people 
urged upon the other nations for a whole generation. 

It is extremely fortunate that the question whether or not the 
United States shall participate in the World Court of Justice has 
not become involved in partisan politics, so that.it has been dis- 
cussed and may be decided free from the misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding which that always implies. 

It is the result of my observation, which has been very extensive 
for now eight years, that it must be confessed that a compara- 
tively small percentage of the huge population of our country has 
a clear understanding of precisely what the organization of the 
World Court is, what it is doing, and what it aims to accomplish. 
Probably the percentage is not larger than that of our citizens who 
have like knowledge concerning the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But it is certain that a very great majority of our people 
understand perfectly two facts with respect to this World Court 
which they regard as conclusive in its favor. The first of these is 
that if we join the court on the terms now proposed we shall not 
be under any obligation whatever—not any more obligation than 
we are to-day—to submit any difference with any other nation to 
the court for decision. Also the entire country knows that we 
should have a perfect legal and moral right to withdraw from the 
court at any time. With these two plain conditions fully under- 
stood, our people are perfectly willing, for the rest, to accept the 
leadership in this important matter of experienced and trusted 
lawyers and statesmen. There can not be any doubt that the rank 
and file of the Republican Party is eager to follow in this matter 
the leadership of such men as Chief Justice Hughes, of Mr. Root, 
and of President Hoover. Likewise there can not be any doubt 
that the masses of the Democratic Party are just as eager to fol- 
low with respect to the court the leadership of such men as for- 
mer Gov. James M. Cox, of John W. Davis, of Newton D. Baker, 
and of Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is clear beyond controversy 
that a very great majority of our people, regardless of party pref- 
erences, are not only anxious to have our Government participate 
in the court on the terms now proposed by President Hoover, but 
that ana hd impatient and ashamed of our eight years’ delay in 
accept: 5 

Of the five conditions attached by the Senate to its approval 
of the plan for our joining the court proposed by President 
Harding, four were accepted by the other nations without quali- 
fications or debate, and the only difference remaining concerns 
the reservation as to advisory opinions. It is in to recall 
that when Secretary Hughes wrote the reservations, which he 
thought sufficient to protect our country, he never referred to 
these advisory opinions as a source even of possible danger to us. 
And I wish to say that it would be uncandid on my part to con- 
clude this reference to advisory opinions without saying with the 
fullest emphasis possible that in my judgment it is a pure bugbear, 
conjured up by a little group to serve as a basis for one more 
appeal to the fears—to the fears—of much the most powerful 
nation in the world. For almost nine years now these few men— 
when they stood up to be counted there were only 17 of them— 
have been constantly appealing to our fears, never to our courage, 
never to our sense of duty, never to our history, and never to 
that national honor which is so irrevocably pledged to the support 
— 6 this court of justice by a full generation of our Presidents and 
statesmen. 

If the other nations should attempt through advisory opinions 
or any of the other processes of the World Court of Justice to 
impose upon our unsophisticated and feeble Nation, or if the 
court through weakness or design should fail to be the wise and 
just tribunal which it is now believed to be, we should have the 
perfect moral and legal right to withdraw to our isolation again 
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and to place our future trust in armies and navies and the proc- 
esses of war, as we are doing now. 

Likewise, if as time passes the other nations should discover a 
purpose on the part of our Government unfairly to use its power 
of veto on the right to ask for advisory opinions they would have 
a perfect remedy against such injustice and wrong in the right 
to withdraw their consent to the exercise of such power through 
association with us in the court. 

Thus in this mutually conceded right to withdraw from the 
court is to be found the best possible assurance of candid and 
fair treatment each of the other, and the perfect protection of 
each against all of the evils, or real, which some men 
seem to feel are lurking in this power of the court to render 
advisory opinions. 

The unprecedented and long-continued demand throughout our 
country that we participate in the court, should inspire both the 
President and all peace-loving Senators to continue, to redouble, 
their efforts to promote our adherence to it. f 

To abandon all effort and cease under present conditions for 
another year to strive for adherence to the court, which we so 
urged other nations to create, would not only cause our Gov- 
ernment to be further misunderstood throughout the world, but 
it would be betrayal—betrayal of the cause of world peace in 
the land which above all others should be the land of its friends. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you all remember how during the last 
two years of the World War, as the young men from all the free 
nations went forward to the trenches, from which so many millions 
of them never returned, they declared and we promised that that 
war should end all wars, and that such a calamity should never 
return to desolate the earth. If ever a government, if ever a 
people, was pledged in the sight of God and man to do all in its 
power—to do all and to risk all—to prevent the coming of another 
World War, ours is that government, we are that people. 

Yet now when 55 other nations are trying to redeem that prom- 
ise made to the youth of the world, our great Republic holds 
aloof, timidly balancing the possible responsibilities and dangers 
of sharing in the greatest effort of all time to secure anent 
peace for the world, over against the certainty of a broken faith 
pledged to the living and the dead, and the equal certainty of a 
coming unprecedented calamity to the world. 

This promise can not be redeemed; permanent peace can not be 
obtained by prayer; if prayer could have done it war would have 
been banished from the earth long, long ago. Neither can the 
great end be accomplished by carrying banners declaring “ There 
shall be no more war,” nor by passing resolutions in favor of the 
outlawing of war. The way, the only way, of achieving the great 
result is by setting up some permanent political institutions, com- 
prehensive enough, powerful enough, and moral enough to sub- 
stitute reason and discussion, justice, and law, which are civiliza- 
tion’s ways of settling disputes for war, which is the savage way. 
There is no other way—to this conclusion through infinite sor- 
row and death and blood and tears mankind has come at last. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp a brilliant oration by a young Filipino on the 
subject of Philippine independence. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THAT AMERICA May KNOW 


(By Mauro Baradi—First prize-winning oration in the tenth annual 
oratorical contest of the Filipino Club of Washington, D. C., held 
on December 7, 1930) 


Men desire enlightenment. Nations welcome progress. There 
was a time in the history of the world when mountains and seas 
were looked upon as impassable obstacles. They were hindrances 
between peoples and countries. It is within the memory of the 
living that the vast Pacific was an ocean barrier to the eastern 
and western world. 


DEWEY AT MANILA BAY 


Over 30 years ago, America and the Philippines were unbeknown 
to one another. However, early one morning in May, 1898, the 
news was flashed over the wires to the people of the United States 
that Admiral Dewey and his fleet achieved in Philippine waters 
a naval victory unprecedented. It was part of America's plan to 
crush the Castilian lion in that memorable war with Spain. 
With a suddenness that was unexpected, the prestige and power 
of America were extended beyond the seas and the Pacific was 
no longer the dividing gap that it had been for centuries between 
the East and the West. 


AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES MEET 


Thus America and the Philippines were introduced to one an- 
other not through peace but through war. But the meeting of 
peoples does not occur best at the point of the sword. Doubt, 
suspicion, misunderstanding, and hatred—these are the inevitable 
results of war. The Filipinos were presented to the United States 
in a most unpleasant light by sensational news published in 
glaring headlines. It also suited the purpose of Spain to depict 
America and her people not at their best but at their worst. The 
situation was aggravated when imperialism was the main issue 
in American politics in the campaign which soon followed. All 
these created unfavorable impressions. 
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FACTORS OF PEACE AND GOOD WILL 


The age of discovery and conquest, the improved methods of 
transportation and communication, and the period of modern 
invention have served to make this world smaller and better 
united. They have minimized suspicion and distrust; they have 
brought about better knowledge and fellowship; they have ushered 
in a new era of peace and good will not only between the United 
States and the Philippines but among the different peoples and 
countries of the globe. 


INSIDIOUS PROPAGANDA 


But in war or in peace, factors of disruption there are, which 
are busily at work. In American-Philippine relations there have 
been organizations and individuals whose labors proved inimical 
to proper understanding. Sensational articles which have empha- 
sized the unusual, the unique, and the bizarre have contributed 
to this end. Superficial pamphleteers who have helped spread 
misinformation have likewise added their quota to the confusion. 
Prejudiced writers with their publications, which were once biased 
and misleading, completed the army of the forces of misrepre- 
sentation. 

This has been going on so long that there is need of patience 
and fortitude to overcome their destructive designs. Time is an 
essential element to real understanding. For a true conception 
of conditions on both sides of the waters, a dispassionate study 
and an unprejudiced mind are necessary. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES 


The Filipinos are desirous, nay, anxious to know the condi- 
tions obtaining in the United States. The American people 
should likewise welcome facts and correct information regarding 
the Philippines. 

America is dealing with a country in the Tropics having an 
aggregate area of about 115,000 square miles. It is larger than 
the total combined area of Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, 
and Switzerland; an archipelago whose climate is favorable to 
agriculture and other industries; where the days are agreeable 
and pleasant, and the nights cool and refreshing. The fertility 
of the soil is unexcelled; the plains and valleys yield abun- 
dantly rice, corn, tobacco, hemp, coconut, sugar, and other prod- 
ucts for which the Tropics are noted. Beneath the hills and 
Mountains are vast stores of gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, gas, 
sulphur, coal, and asbestos awaiting the touch of enterprising 
men and companies. The falls and the streams are sources of 
power, heat, and light; the rivers and lakes are teeming with 
fish, and the forests not only yield excellent timber and help 
retain water in the soil but lend beauty to our landscape. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry of the islands. This, together with 
other industries, are great assets in Philippine economic life. 

Commercially, the islands have been steadily improving. In 
1928 Philippine foreign trade amounted to $289,711,444, as com- 

with $271,425,557 for 1927. The exports in 1928 reached 
he sum of $155,054,546, while the imports amounted to $134,- 
645,898, leaving a balance of trade in our favor. It is, therefore, 
evident that the Philippines, besides being blessed with rich 
natural resources, is also capable of supporting not only the 
13,000,000 people who inhabit it to-day, but a population of fifty 
to sixty millions. ‘ 

Boundless and unlimited though the natural resources of the 
islands are, the people constitute the country’s richest asset. 
America is dealing with a people Malayan.in origin, the inheritors 
of an oriental culture, enriched by European and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. They have a cultural und the history of 
which dates back to the distant past. Their proverbial passion for 
education is well known. English which is the basis of instruc- 
tion in the public schools is spoken in every town and hamlet of 
the archipelago. The excellent system of public schools is a 
credit to Americans and Filipinos alike. 

Our percentage of literacy can be favorably compared with most 
of the independent countries of the world. In fact, the proportion 
of those who can read and write in the Philippines is higher 
than that of any of the following countries: Albania, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Greece, Guatemala, Guiana, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Korea, Lithuania, Malay States, Mexico, Nicaragua, Palestine, 
Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Porto Rico, Portugal, Russia, 
Salvador, Siam, Spain, Syria, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, and 
various countries of Africa and Malaysia. 

America is dealing with a people who are the only Christian 
nation in the Far East; a people with a common history, a common 
destiny, and who, according to the late Chief Justice Taft and 
others, are homogeneous ” and possessed of " racial solidarity.” 


FILIPINOS READY FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The question is often asked: Are the Filipinos ready to main- 
tain a stable self-government? Let their record, past and present, 
speak. The Philippine government since the establishment of 
civil government in 1900 has been self-supporting. America does 
not incur any expenses whatsoever, except those in connection with 
the United States Army in the islands. 

In 1920 President Wilson, in his message to Congress, said: 

“Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of 
the Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, 
and have thus fulfilled the conditions set by Congress, as precedent 
to the consideration of granting independence to the islands. I 
respectfully submit that this condition precedent having been ful- 
filled it is now our liberty.and our duty to keep our promise to 
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the people of those islands by granting them the independence 
which they so honorably covet.” 

America, furthermore, is dealing with a people passionately 
consecrated to their national emancipation. The resistance of- 
fered by Filipinos to Magellan at Mactan in 1521 was a manifesta- 
tion of our people’s intolerance of foreign domination; the series 
of revolutions against Spain resulting in the death of countless 
heroes and martyrs was a demonstration of our undying love for 
freedom; the Filipino people’s continuous fight for independence 
in America, in the realm of peace, is a reaffirmation of our desire 
to accomplish our coveted objective. The independence missions 
to the United States, the political parties in the Philippines, the 
various commercial and labor tions, business men, mem- 
bers of different professions, the youth of the land, patriotic and 
fraternal societies, in fact, all elements of our people are for the 
-national emancipation of their country. They know what freedom 
means; they have weighed the consequences that may arise after 
independence is granted; they are ready and willing to face the 
problems confronting a sovereign Philippines. 

PRESENT SITUATION ANOMALOUS AND UNCERTAIN 


What of the present? It is anomalous and uncertain. The 
Filipinos have no free country they can call their own. The laws 
of the United States prevent them from becoming citizens of 
America. What then shall the Filipinos do? To force their chil- 
dren to owe eternal allegiance to the Stars and Stripes may mean 
disloyalty to the traditions of our people; to teach them undi- 
vided respect and veneration for the Filipino flag may mean 
treason to the Government and people of America. Then, too, 
the Filipinos are denied the power to legislate with reference to 
their public domain, timber, mining, tariff, immigration, and 
coinage. They know not whither they are tending. We appeal 
to America to remove this anomaly, for as the recent majority 
report of the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
well says: 

“Every witness who appeared at the hearings, whether he was 
an official of the Federal or the insular government, or a private 

with admitted economic interests at stake, agreed that a 
definite policy toward the Philippines would be both necessary 
and desirable as a means of curing the present uncertainty. 

. . * * . . . 

"The United States owes a solemn duty to the Philippine 
people—the duty of an honest declaration of our future intent. 
If we have decided to retain these islands under some form of 
colonial government, we should be frank enòugh to proclaim it. 
We should not further encourage national aspirations to ultimate 
independence on the part of the Philippine people if we are our- 
selves opposed to their independence. 

“If the delay of independence for 30 years is for the purpose of 
defeating independence, we should say so frankly.” 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

What shall be the future of the Philippines? That is wholly 
within the power and the authority of America. The future of 
13,000,000 people depends upon America’s answer to our just peti- 
tions for freedom and independence. We have been made to be- 
lieve that America’s fundamental goal in her Philippine policy as 

by Congress and Chief Executives of this Republic is 
the independence of our country; such is also our supreme desire. 

If America really wants to promote the welfare of the Filipinos, 
she must remove our state of dependency, which is the great im- 
“pediment to the people’s national self-expression. The present 
situation is unwholesome. It is fraught with possibilities that 
may prove irksome, tending to plunge a patient and peaceful 
people into a state of despair and gloom. Nothing can be gained 
by delaying action. 

The recent attempts to levy duty or place limitation upon 
Philippine products coming to the United States while American 
goods of every kind and description enter the Philippines free of 
duty and without limit is one reason for the necessity of a 
definite solution of American-Philippine relations, The pr 
extension of the United States coastwise shipping laws, which if 
carried out would cripple Philippine shipping, is another in- 
stance urging the prompt removal of the present uncertainty. 
The exclusion of Filipinos from entering the borders of the 
United States while the American flag still waves over the Philip- 
pines is a more delicate matter which involves our people as a 
race. It is daily becoming more and more agitated and is likely to 
embitter pleasant and harmonious relations. 

The basic solution to all these problems lies in an early action 
of the United States through the fulfillment of her sacred promise. 
When America will thus act permanently to settle the Philippine 
question, she will be better loved and admired not only in the 
Philippines, not only in the Orient, but throughout the entire 
world. 

THE FILIPINOS’ FAITH IN AMERICA 

The faith and confidence of the Filipino people in America’s 
purposes continues. We are anxious that America may know that 
the Philippines is prepared for an independent existence partly as 
a result of her tutelage. We desire the people of the United States 
to have an accurate picture of conditions, that America may know, 
and knowing, act, act in accordance with her greatest traditions, 
act in consonance with our noblest aspirations. 

What will America do? We believe America will do what is just, 
fair, and right. We believe she can not be deaf to the earnest 
petitions of a liberty-loving people across the sea. We entertain 
the hope that, at an early date, she will take decisive action which 
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AMERICA’S SOLEMN PLEDGE 


America, we repeat, promised to set us free; that is the ideal 
which our people prize highly; that is the cause which we con- 
sider dearer than life and property. The Government and people 
of the United States have pledged to make the Philippines an 
independent republic. “What America promised in honor, she 
can not erase in dishonor.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


A message from the President of the United States making 
sundry post-office nominations was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object,, 
I desire to inform the Senator from Pennsylvania that I an- 
nounced that I would object to laying aside temporarily any 
unfinished business. I did not adhere to that declaration 
when the question of relief for the drought-stricken area 
was under consideration. I felt that that was a subject 
which ought to have immediate attention. 

But at this time, Mr. President, there is no such emer- 
gency before the Senate. The bill which has been made the 
unfinished business ought never to have been presented to 
the Senate as having preference over other important legis- 
lation. This is no occasion to waste days and days of the 
time of the Senate over a subject which involves no emer- 
gency whatever, which involves no necessity whatever, even 
from the standpoint of those who are zealously in favor of 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

I do not propose to permit bills of this sort to become a 
buffer for the postponement of the consideration of other 
legislation. If we are to take up the War Department appro- 
priation bill, it ought to be taken up by a vote of the Senate 
and thus we will displace the present unfinished business. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I object to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 

‘other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to submit a unanimous-consent request to vote on the unfin- 
ished business, and that we vote on the pending question 
not later than 15 minutes before 1 o’clock to-day? 

Mr. REED. I think we had better go ahead with the 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. = 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is a debatable ques- 
tion, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debatable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the appropria- 
tion bill may be taken up. I wish to invite the attention nf 
my friend the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] to the 
fact that the bill involves a great deal of labor and em- 
ployment. For instance, in the bill is one item which pro- 
poses to give work to 700 men at West Point between now 
and the ist of May. That is only typical of several other 
items in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about the West Point item. It is carried in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true; but I presume the same 
statement would apply to other items as well as that 
particular one. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was not for that purpose I rose. 


will reflect glory and honor to her name, and add new luster to | I ask the attention of the chairman of the Committee on 


her national emblem. 


Publie Buildings and Grounds, the Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire [Mr. Keyes]. I am very much concerned over the 
three bills which are pending before his committee, and 
before I make further observations may I ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire what is happening to those bills which 
are so important in the matter of their passage and in the 
matter of their assistance in overcoming the industrial de- 
pression in the country? 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
propounded the same question two or three.days ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; a week ago. 

Mr. KEYES. In regard to the three bills, I have a report 
from the Treasury Department that one of them is not at 
all necessary; that there is sufficient law now to cover the 
matter. As to the other two bills, I have called a meeting 
twice of the committee and have been unable to get the 
members together. As the Senator realizes, a number of the 
members of that committee are also members of the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Finance Committee. Those 
committees are extremely busy just now. I happen to be a 
member of those committees myself. 

In view of the general situation and my inability to get 
the committee together, the committee has as yet taken no 
action. I am doing everything I can and expect to get 
action by the committee in a very short time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he has 
said. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a speech 
made in New York City yesterday at Columbia University 
by Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. He points out that the Government has utterly 
failed to comprehend the seriousness of the unemployment 
siaation. In his address he said that at the present mo- 
ment there are between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 unemployed 
in the United States, and then said: 

Over an extended period of time—for about a year and a half— 
the number has increased until now, in the middle of the second 
winter of unemployment, we find the number of unemployed in 
the United States has reached its highest point. 

Now, Mr. President, in further reply to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], let me say that when Colonel 
Woods was before the Appropriations Committee he urged 
as being absolutely essential to the progress of the building 
program that these bills be passed, and Colonel Wetmore, 
the chief architect, made the same statement. I am not 
satisfied, Mr. President, to sit here day after day and week 
after week and have the charge made that the Congress is 
failing to do its duty. It is failing to do its duty. It would 
not take the committee an hour to pass upon these bills, and 
they ought to be passed upon and brought before the Sen- 
ate for action. One of these bills was introduced on the 
2d day of December, almost two months ago, and all of them 
were introduced before Christmas. We ought to have early 
action on them, because otherwise all the emergency appro- 
priations which we have made for public buildings can not 
be used. It is a mere gesture; it does not mean anything 
to the country; it does not mean anything in the way of 
relief of unemployment. 

I know how busy the Senators who are members of 
this committee are, and, of course, I do not seek to criticize 
them, but I beg of them to take the action necessary to 
bring those bills before us in order that the building pro- 
gram may go forward. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port the motion to proceed to the consideration of the mili- 
tary appropriation bill. It is apparent the so-called Howell 
District of Columbia prohibition enforcement bill will require 
a considerable further period for its final disposition. The 
Senate has been served with notice that a large number of 
amendments are to be offered, and if not greater speed is 
made in acting upon them than has been made with respect to 
the pending amendment the end of the session will soon 
be approaching, with the bills the steering committee has 
very strangely given preferential positions still pending. 

I think that as a general rule relief measures and appro- 
priation bills should be given priority. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, in connection with the 
consideration of the War Department appropriation bill, 
I ask to have printed in the Recorp a very interesting 
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article on the subject of war debts by the senior Senator 
oad Utah [Mr. Smoor] published in the Washington 
Herald. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, Sunday, December 28, 1930] 


Unirep Stares Musr Nor Cance, War Dests, Sars Smoor— 
AMERICAN PEOPLE ALREADY PAYING:.UNPROPORTIONATE SHARE OF 
CONFLICT’S Cost—Unirep States Pam NEARLY EIGHT Times as 
MUCH ON PRINCIPAL AND OVER Four TIMES AS MUCH INTEREST ON 
Irs War Dest as Ir RECEIVED From EUROPE, SAYS SENATOR 


By Rreep Smoor, United States Senator from Utah and chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee 


I see no occasion for any move to bring about cancellation of 
war debts owed to the United States by foreign governments. 
Talk about wiping out these obligations is both unwise and unfor- 
tunate at this time. 

The American people are already paying an unproportionate 
share of the cost of the war, and they should not be burdened 
with taxes to pay debts that are actually owed by other countries. 

Foreign governments owe the United States a total of $11,641,- 
508,460 as of November 15, 1930. During the fiscal year of 1930 
the Treasury received payments on these obligations amounting 
to $239,565,807. 

Of this total, $97,634,287 was applied to reduction of principals 
and $141,931,519 represented interest. This is slightly in excess of 
the payments made during the fiscal year 1929, but it amounts to 
a yeay small fraction of the debt foreign nations owe to the United 
States. 

While Europe was paying that $239,565,807 on account of war 
debts to this country, American taxpayers furnished $1,397,020,431 
for payment on our own public debt. Interest during that period 
amounted to $659,347,613 and the remainder was used to reduce 
the principal. 

BALANCE—UNITED STATES MUST RAISE FOUR BILLION TO CLEAR DEBT 


This means that the United States paid nearly eight times as 
much on the principal of its war debt as it received from Europe 
on Ss account, and more than four times as much interest as it 
received. 

This comparison is significant because of the close relationship 
of our public debt owed to us by these foreign governments. 
Funds raised by our Government were lent to foreign nations to 
prosecute the war. Approximately 70 per cent of the American 
debt remaining to be paid represents the debts of foreign gov- 
ernments to us. 

Assuming that these governments will pay their debts as at 
present funded, taxpayers of this country need only to make up 
a balance of $4,543,799,839 to entirely liquidate the debts of the 
United States. Should European war debts be canceled, the entire 
burden of paying the $16,185,308,299 debt would fall upon Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The United States Government has been lenient with the debtor 
nations of Europe. At the time funding agreements were entered 
into most of the debts were drastically reduced. The settlement 
with France was at about 50 cents on the dollar, and Italy is 
paying only 28 cents for every dollar originally owed. Our Gov- 
ernment can not be justly accused of driving a sharp bargain in 
the face of these facts. 

Settlements were made according to the ability of each govern- 
ment to pay. In making the funding agreements we took into 
consideration the debtor nations’ resources, their national income, 
their foreign commerce, and every other factor which enters into 
a country's solvency. In no case was a government asked to pay 
more than it is able to pay without jeopardizing its financial 
stability. 

EASY TERMS—UNITED STATES ALSO ALLOWS DEBTORS 62 YEARS TO PAY 


This method of funding reduced interest charges in some cases 
to extremely low figures. Belgium was allowed an approximate 
interest rate of 1.790 per cent; France, 1.640 per cent; Italy, 0.405 
per cent; and even Great Britain, the strongest of the debtor 
nations, pays only 3.306 per cent. 

Besides giving these Governments such easy terms, the United 
States allows them 62 years in which to pay. No more liberal 
terms could be asked for. 

Cancellation of these debts would impose a great part of the 
burden of liquidating the war upon taxpayers of the United States. 
Some one must pay the debt. Unless the allied nations continue 
to draw reparations from Germany and to pay their obligations to 
America, the cost of the world’s greatest conflict will fall upon 
the people who were least responsible for it. 


WAR'S COST TO THE UNITED STATES—IT WAS $37,873,908,499 


The Treasury places the net cost of the World War to the United 
States at $37,873,908,499. There is no reason why this cost should 
be augmented by assuming responsibility for Europe's debts. Tax- 
payers of this country have provided nearly $1,000,000,000 per year 
for payment on the national debt, in addition to interest, which, 
when the debt stood at its highest point, amounted to more than 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

No other country in the world has made a showing that ap- 
proaches this. The Government has made this tremendous effort 
with a view to reducing interest charges, and not for the purpose 
of relieving foreign nations of their obligations. 
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The settlement with Great Britain calls for annual average 
payments equivalent to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget 
expenditures. Belgium devotes only 3.5 per cent of its budget ex- 
penditures for this purpose, and Italy, 5.17 per cent. Payments 
on the principal and interest of the American national debt took 
$3.4 per cent of our Budget last year. 

How can any one ask the United States to continue this heavy 
drain upon its taxpayers indefinitely for the sole benefit of tax- 
payers in Europe? This Government asked and received no spoils 
from the war. It spent billions of dollars and lost thousands of 
lives for the sake of reestablishing peace. Now, that peace has 
been restored it is manifestly unfair to expect America to shoulder 
the financial burdens incurred by other nations interested in the 
same cause. 


RESISTANCE—“ I PROPOSE TO STAND AGAINST CANCELLATION ” 


I regret to find that some Americans who do not feel the pinch 
of taxation on meager incomes are advocating a transfer of 
Europe's debts to our own people. I propose to resist their efforts 
and to stand firmly against any further cancellation of war debts. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the appropriation bill for 
the War Department is rather a long and complicated 
measure, and a number of amendments have been pro- 
posed. It was reported to the Senate only a short time ago, 
and we have been very busy. I am satisfied that very few 
of the Members outside of the committee have had a chance 
to study the measure at all. It seems to me it would be 
much better if the pending unfinished business could be 
completed, and give us a chance to study the report on the 
bill. 

Personally, I desire to propose an amendment or two; and 
I think there are some valid objections to be made to some 
provisions of the bill. It carries an increase over last year’s 
appropriation; and last year’s was the highest appropriation 
ever made in peace times in the history of the United States 
for the War Department. This is an increase over last year, 
in the face of much harder times than we had last year, 
in the face of a lower amount of money by far in the United 
States ‘Treasury than we had last year, in the face of the 
fact that taxes are much harder to meet than they were a 
year ago. Yet more money is asked for from the taxpayers 
of this Nation for this bill than has ever been asked in 
peace times for a War Department bill in the history of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I consented not to object 
if a request was made to take up the appropriation bill; 
but objection has been made, and now a motion has been 
made to take up this bill, which means the displacement of 
the unfinished business. That is exactly what is desired to 
be done—to displace the unfinished business. 

There are only six more appropriation bills. There is 
ample time to take up these appropriation bills. I am 
assured that the Army bill will not take more than a day, 
and it is not probable that the other appropriation bills 
will take longer than that. Therefore, inasmuch as we have 
taken up this important measure, as the President has 
recommended such legislation, as the Attorney General is 
asking for such legislation, as such legislation is necessary, 
it seems to me that we ought to proceed with the unfinished 
business; and it would seem that this motion ought not to 
prevail. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the prohibition bill was made a 
part of the program of the steering committee and brought 
in the other day, it was stated by the Republican leader 
that the reason for proposing to take up the bill at that 
time was because there was nothing else for the Senate to 
do; and the rather distinct impression was left on me that 
this bill was to be considered at such times as appropriation 
bills were not ready for action. 

I am for the Senator’s bill, and expect to vote for it; but 
I also should like to see the appropriation bills gotten out 
of the way. I am wondering, therefore, whether we would 
not make time in the long run by allowing this bill to be 
passed, and then resuming the consideration of the Sena- 
tor’s bill. I assume it was on that basis that the Senator 
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originally agreed to let his bill be set aside temporarily for 
the consideration of the military appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in accord with that spirit 
I stated that I would not object if the unfinished business 
were temporarily laid aside; but objection has been made to 
such action by those who are opposed to the measure, hoping 
to send it back to the calendar, leaving it right where it 
was at the beginning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand that the motion to 
lay aside the bill temporarily to take up an appropriation 
bill puts it back on the calendar and puts it in its original 
status. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand that it does. I inquired as 
to that, and I am informed that that course would send it 
right back to the calendar, and it would be there among all 
the other bills on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will 
agree to the motion made by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The War Department bill will give employment to thou- 
sands of people. The Senator from Nebraska has enough 
votes in the Senate to get his bill up and pass it at any time, 
and he will get my vote for that purpose, even if it is neces- 
sary to stay here at night. I sincerely hope, however, that 
he will not interfere with the War Department appropria- 
tion bill coming up now. Most of the items for construction 
are made available immediately, and many of them will 
give employment to people within a week from this time. 

For that reason, I hope the Senator will not object. This 
bill will not delay the Howell bill very long. We can finish 
the War Department bill within a few hours, and by doing 
so we shall be able to give employment to thousands of un- 
employed who are anxious and ready to begin work so as to 
make a living to support their families. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will state again to the 
Senator from Georgia that I had no intention of objecting 
to unanimous consent to lay aside this bill temporarily; but 
those who are opposed to the bill object, and insist that it 
shall be sent back to the calendar. Under the circum- 
stances, I can not but protest. It is simply a strategem to 
defeat this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, I am not in sympathy with any movement that per- 
manently displaces this bill or puts it back on the calendar 
in the same status that it occupied prior to the time we took 
it up; but in line with the Senator’s suggestion and his 
original agreement, I wish to read the last paragraph of the 
letter written by the steering committee outlining the pro- 
gram including this bill: 

It should be understood that all of these suggestions are subject 
to appropriation bills, conference reports, and executive business. 

Mr. HOWELL. But that has been my attitude all along. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary, as I , to 
displace this bill in order to take up the appropriation b 
If the motion contemplates that, the motion is subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. There is not any doubt in 
my mind but that the Senator from Nebraska is correct. If 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
prevails, the pending bill—the Howell prohibition bill for the 
District of Columbia—will be displaced, and in order to 
proceed to its consideration it will be necessary for the 
Senator or some one else again to move to take up the prohi- 
bition bill. 

I respectfully suggest, however, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Nebraska, that in view of 
the announcement that an indefinite number of amend- 
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of the well-known fact that it was brought forward at the 
time it was brought forward on the specially favored pro- 
gram to constitute a buffer against legislation to the con- 
sideration of which some here might object, the only course 
to pursue is to proceed to the consideration of appropriation 
bills and relief measures when the opportunity arises, and 
then take up again the prohibition bill when the Senate 
chooses to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
motion read, so that we may understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
motion. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reen] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business No. 1410, House bill 15593, making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that motion, that immediately upon the completion 
of the consideration of the military appropriation bill the 
unfinished business shall be again laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
that motion is not in order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Nebraska, in charge of the bill which is the 
unfinished business. 

Do I understand that the Senator from Nebraska is op- 
posed to the motion to substitute the War Department 
appropriation bill for the Howell bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not opposed to taking up the ap- 
propriation bill if it does not displace the unfinished busi- 
ness; but the motion is now made in such a manner that if 
it is carried it will displace the prohibition bill as the 
unfinished business, and send it back to the calendar. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I am very anxious to get the appropriation bill 
up, for this reason: 

I see no possibility of getting any legislation on Muscle 
Shoals unless it is attached to this appropriation bill. I 
think it should be attached to this appropriation bill. There 
is not the slightest question but that part of the Muscle 
Shoals measure which has been passed by the Senate can be 
placed on that bill and be perfectly in order, particularly 
that which directs that States, counties, and municipalities 
shall be given a preference in the purchase of power. 

If we start a discussion on Muscle Shoals, I imagine it 
may take a week or more time to do that. It seems to me, 
therefore, that it would be wise for us to start on it as early 
as we can; and I know that the Senator agrees with me that 
we should have Muscle Shoals legislation. 

I have an idea that if we put Muscle Shoals legislation on 
this particular bill a great deal of the hostility that has here- 
tofore been successful in preventing Muscle Shoals legislation 
will be compelled to yield. Knowing that the Senator is 
interested in Muscle Shoals legislation, as I am, I should like 
to state to him that we want everybody to have a full and 
fair opportunity to debate every amendment which is offered 
with reference to Muscle Shoals. Therefore I suggest that 
the Senator withdraw his objection, so that we can proceed 
and, as soon as possible, start the discussion of the various 
amendments concerning Muscle Shoals legislation which 
may be offered to this bill. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that, unless I am mistaken, they are thoroughly in 
order, because the Senate has already passed a measure 
relating to those particular facts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as reluctant as I am to 
accede to the request of the Senator from Alabama, because 
I feel that we are entitled to have this District prohibition 
bill considered to a finality, I give notice now that imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the War Department appro- 
priation bill I shall ask the Senate to make the District 
prohibition bill the unfinished business, and shall hope to 
have its approval. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of the 
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I regret that we could not set the unfinished business aside 
temporarily by unanimous consent. It was understood, how- 
ever, that unfinished business of this sort would have to give 
way to appropriation bills; and while I regret that the mat- 
ter comes in this form, I think we ought to take up the 
military appropriation bill at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has consented to the request of the 
Senator from Alabama. In order to apprise the Senate of 
some amendments which I desire to offer to the bill, I shall 
briefly read them at this time, so that the Senator from 
Nebraska may be considering them between now and the 
time when they come up for final consideration on the floor. 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “ station,” strike out all 
down to and including the word “ shall” on line 10. 

In line 17, page 2, to strike out “$100” and insert $20.” 
In the same line to strike out “five” and insert “one.” In 
line 18, to strike out thirty ” and insert five.” 

On page 3, line 4, to strike out “15 days” and insert “30 
days,” and on the same line to strike out three ” and insert 
“u six.” 

On page 3, line 7, to strike out the word “ knowingly ” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ with personal knowledge.” 

On page 3, line 18, after the word “ to,” to insert the word 
“ lawfully.” 

On page 3, line 22, after the word “information,” to insert 
the word “lawfully.” 

On page 4, line 19, after the word That,“ to insert the 
word “ hereafter.” 

To strike out all of section 10, down to and including the 
word “laws” in line 14 on page 5. 

On page 5, line 15, to strike out the word “Such,” and 
commence the sentence with the word “ warrants.” 

On page 5, line 23, after the word “ is,” to insert the words 
“known as.” 

On page 6, line 21, after the word “law,” to insert the 
words “ for sale or in quantity of more than 1 quart.” 

On page 7, line 1, after the word “ of,” to add the words 
“more than 1 quart of.” 

Then to strike out, commencing on page 10, line 14, all the 
remaining part of section 14 on that page, and commencing 
on line 4, page 11, to strike out all down to and including 
the word “ thereto,” on page 12, line 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to give 
notice, following the statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land, of my intention to offer an amendment, to add at the 
end of the bill the following proviso: 

That this act shall apply to all persons and all buildings alike, 
without exception. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I realize the force of the 
argument in favor of the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, and do not want to belittle it. I realize that these 
appropriation bills must be passed. But why deceive our- 
selves? Why are Senators who are in favor of the unfin- 
ished business, the prohibition bill for the District of Co- 
lumbia, trying to induce my colleague to support the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? Is there anyone here 
blind to what must happen if that motion prevails? Why 
not realize fully just what it means, and be honest with 
ourselves? 

This War Department appropriation bill is not the only 
appropriation. bill. Other appropriation bills are on our 
desks ready to be taken up. My colleague is assured of the 
influence of very powerful and influential Senators, who 
state that if he will not object to taking up the appropria- 
tion bill, they will immediately assist him to get his bill 
forward again, and that we will go through to a finality. 

Let us see whether that will happen. What is likely to 
happen? If the prohibition bill is laid aside for this ap- 
propriation bill, will it not be laid aside for every other 
appropriation bill? Will it not be laid aside for every con- 
ference report? So these Senators who are anxious to pass 
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a moment, will realize that if it is laid aside by this motion, 
it will be dead. Let us not deceive ourselves. 

Suppose the motion prevails, as I presume it will, and we 
go on with the military appropriation bill and get through 
with it, and my colleague immediately, according to his no- 
tice, makes a motion to take up the prohibition bill, and 
these Senators who are so anxious to help him pass it all 
vote for the motion, and we immediately get it up. What 
happens then? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Suppose the Senate kept 
the Howell prohibition bill before it constantly, and finally, 
within a few weeks of the end of the session, made some 
final disposition of it, passed it, and it was then sent to the 
“ morgue ae N 

Mr. NORRIS. Where it would have to be sent, just where 
all the other bills have to go. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Would there be any chance 
to resurrect it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably not; and I am coming to that. I 
do not want to deceive myself about it. The importance of 
it would be that the Senate would have passed it. If it came 
up in the next session of Congress it would have that behind 
it, that it had already passed the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But that being a new Con- 
gress, it would have to go through the same process again. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; of course; but it is not at all likely 
that it would have to go through the tedious process it 
goes through now. It may be that if it is kept here as a 
buffer and not laid aside for anything it will not be passed 
by the 4th of March; I do not know. I want to lay the 
parliamentary situation before the Senate just as I think it 
is; and before I finish I want to draw some conclusions, 

I am not finding fault with the making of this motion. It 
is a question whether it is not the right thing to do. But I 
do not want to be deceived by what is going to happen. 

When I was diverted I had reached the point where I had 
said, suppose the motion prevails and we take up the appro- 
priation bill; we finish it to-day or to-morrow, whenever it 
may be; and my colleague immediately makes a motion to 
take up the prohibition bill, that is carried, and that bill is 
laid before the Senate and consideration of it barely started. 
What happens? 

Here is a State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor appropria- 
tion bill on our desks right now. It has been reported to 
the Senate and is on the calendar. Somebody in charge of 
that bill will move to take it up. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in 
that. That bill will be reported to the Senate to-morrow, 
however. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have one here on my desk which has 
been reported. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is mistaken. The Sen- 
ate committee had it up this morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I took up the wrong bill. Prob- 
ably the one to which I referred has not been reported. 

Mr. JONES. No; it will be reported to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will be reported to-morrow. It will 
probably be reported by the time we get through with the 
military affairs appropriation bill. So the program I am 
outlining will go right on. 

Immediately, when my colleague gets the prohibition bill 
up, some one—perhaps the Senator from Washington or 
some other member of the Appropriations Committee in 
charge of the State Department appropriation bill—will 
move to take it up. Then the controversy comes up again, 
and Senators say to my colleagues, “ That will be nothing. 
Just as soon as we get this appropriation bill through you 
make a motion to take your bill up, and we will give you our 
support and our votes.” He does that again, they discuss 
the appropriation bill a couple of days, and that is passed on. 
Then my colleague again makes a motion to take up the 
prohibition bill, and the Senate, true to its promise, takes it 
up, has it before the Senate, just gets started on it, when 
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along comes another appropriation bill. This time prob- 
ably it will be the independent offices bill. A motion will 
be made to take that up, the same argument prevails, the 
same rule is followed, it is taken up, the prohibition bill is 
displaced the third time under a promise that just as soon 
as we get through with that we will all help my colleagu 
to get his bill up again. 8 

We get through with the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, and then my colleague moves to take up the pro- 
hibition bill. True to the promise, Senators come to my col- 
league’s rescue and take up his bill, it is laid before the 
Senate, and he just gets fairly started when along comes the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. Some one makes a 
motion to take that up, and we lay aside the prohibition bill 
for the fourth time, and as soon as we get through with the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, which consumes a 
few more days, and they get that out of the way, he makes the 
motion again to take up the prohibition bill, and we all back 
him heroically, according to our promise and agreement, and 
get it up; he gets just barely started with it, when along 
comes the legislative appropriation bill. The prohibition 
bill will have been laid aside four times, and we lay it aside 
on another motion the fifth time and take up the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill. That runs along a couple of days, 
until the latter part of next week, perhaps, when we get 
through with it, when again comes forward a motion to take 
up the prohibition bill. Again we all loyally put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and get it up, and just get it up, when 
along comes the Navy Department appropriation bill. 

A motion is made for the sixth time to lay the prohibition 
bill aside, the motion prevails, and we consider the naval 
appropriation bill for several days. That is disposed of, and 
then comes my colleague again and makes his motion to 
take up the prohibition bill. Again the loyal soldiers get 
behind him and we take it up; but he does not get started 
with an argument in favor of it before along comes the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation bill. Another motion is made, 
and for the eighth time the prohibition bill is laid aside. 
By that time the 4th of March is staring us in the face, 
Before that time comes, a conference report on the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill will be brought up, the prohibition 
bill will be laid aside for the ninth time, and the conference 
report taken up and disposed of. Then we get behind my 
colleague again and take his bill up again, when along comes 
the conference report on the first deficiency appropriation 
bill. We lay the prohibition bill aside again, for the eleventh 
time. 

Then the War Department appropriation bill conference 
report is brought up, then the conference report on the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor appropriation bill, and 
before we get through we will have taken up the prohibition 
bill avout twenty-five times and laid it aside the same 
number of times. 

Iam not complaining of that; perhaps it ought to be done. 
I am not finding fault with those who think it ought to be 
done; but we must not close our eyes to the fact that it 
means that we will not pass this prohibition bill at this 
session. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield. 

It means that it is a buffer, and in that connection I want 
to call attention to the maternity bill. Early in this session 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], backed up 
by a large majority of the Senate, was successful in having 
the maternity bill taken up. It was laid aside by unanimous 
consent from time to time and day to day and week to week 
until it looked as if we were never going to get anything 
done with it. After a while the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. BLAxEI, I think, the same Senator who has objected 
to laying aside the present unfinished business, objected to 
laying the maternity bill aside, and what happened? In 
less than a day it was passed. The end of using it as a 
buffer had come, and the Senate acted on it, and it has gone 
over to the “ morgue,” probably. I do not know that it will 
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be reported to the House of Representatives or passed over 
there, but certainly we can not expect the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass Senate bills until we pass them. It may 
go there and lie on the Speaker’s desk for 10 months, just as 
they kept the amendment to the Constitution aimed at 
getting rid of the lame-duck session. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply want to suggest to the Senator that 
with any degree of discernment at all the steering committee 
should have known that just the situation described by the 
Senator from Nebraska would arise. Why, then, continue 
the farce? 

Mr. NORRIS. Ido not want to continue it, and I do not 
care which horn of the dilemma we take; but let us take 
one or the other. 

Mr. GLASS. I have heard Senator after Senator on both 
sides of the Chamber severely criticize the steering com- 
mittee for presenting the Howell bill as a buffer, and yet 
when opportunity was offered on yesterday to refer it to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with almost absolute knowledge 
that it is impossible to pass the bill and enact it into law at 
this session of Congress, many if not most of those Senators 
who bitterly criticized the steering committee for bringing 
the bill here and giving it precedence voted to continue the 
farce. I did not. I think my record on prohibition will 
compare favorably with that of any other Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it will. 

Mr. GLASS. But I am not going to exasperate the peo- 
ple against the policy of prohibition by proceeding with a 
farce like this and therefore I voted to refer the bill to the 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think my record on prohibition will com- 
pare favorably with that of anyone, even that of the Senator 
from Virginia, and I voted the other way on that motion. 
I am going to vote the other way on the pending motion, 
although I realize if there is a roll call that it will probably 
be useless. But it is useless in any case. We are confront- 
ing a condition now similar to that which confronts us every 
two years. We are admonished that the 4th of March is 
about here, that soon we will have to work nights, that we 
will not dare make any speeches. If I do not sit down in 
less than three minutes, somebody will accuse me of filibus- 
. tering now. 

A Senator can not say anything or do anything but what 
somebody says it is a filibuster—and perhaps it is, because if 
we talk more than two minutes it may constitute a filibuster. 
Minutes are important and precious between now and the 
4th of March. The machine which is in control of legisla- 
tion knows it. So we may not and can not do anything. 
We are practically helpless because on the 4th of March 
every bill which is not enacted into law will die, and yet we 
stand here every two years and wear out our energies work- 
ing day and night for things that we know can not become 
laws. We have to omit doing some things which everybody 
concedes we ought to do. 

The Department of Justice, worked up to a high pitch 
about a bill which is on the Senate calendar, have sent their 
emissaries to me pleading to get the bill passed. I know that 
it is just like a lot of other bills. I would like to see it 
passed, but there are several others just as important. 
Somebody is opposed to this one or that one, and they take 
advantage of the situation, and I do not blame them. If a 
Senator is opposed to a bill at this stage of the short session, 
all he has to do is to make some appearance of a fight on it 
and it will be laid aside. Everybody lays down and we can 
not go on because we are running up against a stone wall 
and we all know it. It interferes with proper legislation. 
It interferes with proper appropriation bills. 

If we gave the time that is necessary and that ought to 
be given to the consideration of appropriation bills which 
are still unpassed, we would consume in legitimate consid- 
eration all the time between now and the 4th of March. 
If anybody wants to consider any item in an appropriation 
bill that consumes any time, he is going to be the victim 
of a charge that he is filibustering and the effect of his 
work, however in good faith he may act, may be the same 
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as though he were actually filibustering. If we did not know 
that on the 4th day of March everything would end, so 
far as this session of Congress is concerned, this situation 
would not exist; there would not be any useless debate; 
there would not be anybody trying to kill time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I had assumed for a long time that 
the four measures—one for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, one for shorter hours of labor for postal em- 
ployees, one for pensions for Civil War veterans, and one 
for Filipino independence—constituted the contribution of 
the Republican Party and the administration to the relief 
of world-wide depression. Does the Senator mean to say 
now that they are filibustering against their own remedy? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I have not charged anybody with 
filibustering. The truth is that under our system involving 
the short session of Congress it is an impossibility to do 
justice to what properly comes before us. Everyone knows 
that to be true, and yet the only way it seems to me for us 
to bring about a remedy is to let the special session come 
if it must come. I do not want a special session. I think 
it would be a greater personal catastrophe to me than to 
any other Member of the Senate. At the same time I real- 
ize that unless we stop lying down, unless we change our 
method of doing business, 100 years from now will find our 
successors in the same situation in which we now find our- 
selves. If we went on in a legitimate way and paid no 
attention to the 4th of March and transacted our business 
as best we could and the 4th of March came before we were 
through, necessitating a special session, then those who are 
opposing the amendment to the Constitution which would 
relieve that situation would soon quit. Let us give them a 
dose of their own medicine. They would not get their bills 
and other measures through. We could not get appropria- 
tion bills through, it is true; but unless we do something 
of that kind we will never, in my judgment, secure a 
remedy. 

The Senate has passed a joint resolution submitting an 
amendment to the Constitution which would relieve the situ- 
ation I have described, passed it almost unanimously, backed 
by practically the unanimous sentiment of the country. 
That measure went to the House of Representatives. The 
Speaker placed it on his table and it stayed there for more 
than 10 months. Everyone knows that is not the way to 
legislate. Everyone knows that is not the way for one House 
to treat the other where we have two Houses in the Congress. 
No matter what we may think about a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment or about a bill or a resolution or what- 
ever it may be, it is not a fair way to do business. Then, 
because we must end our session at noon on the 4th day of 
March, because there can not be anything changed and 
everything must die at that time, we have to subject our- 
selves to all kinds of difficulties, all kinds of physical un- 
pleasantness. We have to stay here late at night and come 
back early in the morning, and toward the end of the session 
we have even had to stay here all night. 

On the one hand there is a clamor that the Committee on 
the Judiciary shall do some work that ought to be done, but 
the Senate meets these days at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
Everybody knows that means that the committees can not 
do any systematic work. If it were not for this stone wall 
that stares us in the face in the shape of final adjournment 
at noon on the 4th day of March, all this difficult situation 
would disappear. There would not be, in the first place, any 
filibustering. Legislation would have its fair and honest 
consideration. Jokers would not get into all kinds of legis- 
lation, and those in control of legislation representing the 
administration would not be able to dictate to the legislative 
branch just what bills should receive consideration and just 
what bills should not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania: 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for 
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the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill 
be read for amendment, and that the committee amend- 
ments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. REED. I ask that at the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill the clerks be authorized to make any neces- 
sary corrections in the totals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The bill will be read for action on the amendments 
of the committee. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, on page 2, line 9, after the name “Secretary of 
War,” to strike out “ $271,907 ” and insert $272,927,” so as 
to read: 

TITLE I—MILITARY ACTIVITIES AND OTHER EXPENSES OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT INCIDENT THERETO 
SALARIES, WAR DEPARTMENT 

Secretary of War, $15,000; Assistant Secretary of War, $10,000. 

For compensation for other personal services in the District of 
Columbia, as follows: 

Office of Secretary of War, $272,927: Provided, That no field- 
service appropriation shall be available for personal services in the 
War Department except as may be expressly authorized herein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, at the end of line 
13, to strike out “$232,034” and insert “ $232,934,” so as 
to read: 

Office of Chief of Staff, $232,934. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, at the end of line 
14, to strike out “$1,461,402” and insert “$1,470,102,” so 
as to read: 

Adjutant General's office, $1,470,102. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, at the end of line 
18, to strike out “$200,000” and insert “$250,000,” so as 
to read: 

For assembling, classifying, and indexing the military personnel 
records of the World War, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the purchase of necessary supplies and 
materials, $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, at the end of line 
19, to strike out 828,345 and insert “$28,585,” so as to 
read: , 

Office of the Inspector General, $23,585. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 20, after the 
name Judge Advocate General,” to strike out “$114,149” 
and insert “ $114,749,” so as to read: 

Office of the Judge Advocate General, $114,749. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 6, 
to strike out “$379,867” and insert “ $380,947,” so as to 
read: 


Office of the Chief of Finance, $380,947. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 
7, to strike out “$832,275 ” and insert “$839,115,” so as to 
read: 

Office of the Quartermaster General, $839,115. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, on page 3 
there are a number of amendments where very small in- 
creases are carried. What is the explanation? 

Mr. REED. All the amendments on page 3 and in fact 
about 25 of the amendments in this part of the bill are put 
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in to take care of the under-average clerks with the 30 per 
cent arrangement which has come up in each of the appro- 
priation bills. This is the matter in which the Senate is at 
issue with the House in the correction of the pay of these 
under-average clerks. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is one of the matters? 

Mr. REED. Yes. I think I ought to add to what I have 
just said that this correction of the pay of the under- 
average clerks accounts for the fact that the total carried 
by the bill is in excess of the amount of last year’s appro- 
priation bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 3, at the end of line 9, to strike out $107,709” 
and insert “ $108,549,” so as to read: 

Office of the chief signal officer, $108,549. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 
10, to strike out $236,105 ” and insert $237,245,” so as to 
read: 

Office of the Chief of Air Corps, $237,245. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 11, 
to strike out “$282,594” and insert “$285,774,” so as to 
read: 

Office of the Surgeon General, $285,774. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the end of line 
12, to strike out $85,033” and insert “$85,713,” so as to 
read: 

Office of Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs, $85,713. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 14, after the 
name Chief of Engineers” to strike out “$124,526” and 
insert $125,486,” so as to read: 

Office of Chief of Engineers, $125,486. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 23, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $218,830” and insert “ $221,- 
530,” so as to make the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That the expenditures on this account for the 
fiscal year 1932 shall not exceed $221,530; the Secretary of War 
shall each year, in the Budget, report to Congress the number of 
persons so employed, their duties and the amount paid to each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 3, 
to strike out “$446,618” and insert “$450,698,” so as to 
read: 

Office of Chief of Ordnance, $450,698. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 4, 
to strike out $52,429 and insert $52,669,” so as to read: 

Office of Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, $52,669. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 6, 
to strike out “ $25,720” and insert 826,080,“ so as to read: 

Office of Chief of Coast Artillery, $26,080. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “$149,804” and insert “$151,844,” so as to 
read: - 

Militia Bureau, War Department, $151,844. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 8, to increase 
the total appropriation for salaries in the War Department 
from $5,055,517 to $5,138,417. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, War Department,” on page 6, at the end of line 8, 
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to strike out “$155,000” and insert “$157,000,” so as to 
read: 


For stationery; purchase of professional and scientific books, law 
books, including their exchange; books of reference, pamphlets, 
periodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriting and adding machines, 
and other labor-saving devices, including their repair and ex- 
change; furniture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, linoleum, 
filing equipment, photo supplies, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges; 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor trucks and motor 
cycles; freight and express charges; street-car fares, not exceeding 
$750; postage to Postal Union countries; and other absolutely 
necessary expenses, including traveling expenses, $157,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Military 
activities,” on page 6, after line 21, to strike out: 

No money appropriated by this act for objects which the eco- 
nomic survey which has been conducted by the War Department 


may show as not being wholly or partly required shall be avall- 
able for obligation for any other object. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General 
Staff Corps, contingencies, Military Intelligence Division,” 
on page 8, line 4, after the word “ information,” to strike out 
“ $47,480 ” and insert $57,480,” so as to read: 


For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, 
General Staff Corps, and of the military attachés at the United 
States embassies and legations abroad, including the purchase of 
law books, professional books of reference, and subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals; for cost of maintenance of students 
and attachés; for the hire of interpreters, special agents, and 
guides, and for such other purposes as the Secretary of War may 
deem proper, including $5,000 for the actual and necessary ex- 
penses of officers of the Army on duty abroad for the purpose of 
observing operations of armies of foreign states at war, to be paid 
upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the expenditures 
were necessary for obtaining military information, $57,480, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Army War 
College,” on page 8, at the end of line 18, to strike out 
“ $81,880” and insert $82,540,” so as to read: 


For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase 
of the necessary special stationery; textbooks, books of reference, 
scientific and professional papers, and periodicals; maps; police 
utensils; employment of temporary, technical, or special services, 
and expenses of special lecturers; for the pay of employees; and 
for all other absolutely necessary expenses, $82,540. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Welfare 
of enlisted men,” on page 9, at the end of line 13, to strike 
out “ $72,640” and insert “ $73,000,” so as to read: 


For the equipment and conduct of school, reading, lunch, and 
amusement rooms, service clubs, chapels, gymnasiums, and libra- 
ries, including periodicals and other publications and subscrip- 
tions for newspapers, salaries and travel for civilians employed in 
the hostess and library services, transportation of books and equip- 
ment for these services, rental of films, purchase of slides for and 
making repairs to moving-picture outfits, and for similar and 
other recreational purposes at training and mobilization camps 
now established or which may be hereafter established, $73,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Finance 
Department, pay, etc., of the Army,” on page 10, line 
4, after the word “duty,” to strike out “$131,132” and 
insert $168,650”; on page 11, line 2, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out $135,464,164 ” and insert $135,501,682 ”; 
in line 2, after the word “less,” to strike out “$800,000” 
and insert “$400,000”; and in line 5, after the word “ dis- 
charges,” to strike out $134,664,164 ” and insert $135,101,- 
682,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For pay of not to exceed an average of 12,000 commissioned 
officers of the line and staff, $31,066,500; pay of officers, National 
Guard, $100; pay of warrant officers, $1,734,656; aviation increase 
to commissioned and warrant officers of the Army, $1,693,512; 
additional pay to officers for length of service, $7,694,796; pay of 
enlisted men of the line and staff, not including the Philippine 
Scouts, $53,183,975; pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100; 
aviation increase to enlisted men of the Army, $543,279; pay of 
enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, $1,124,182; additional pay 
for length of service to enlisted men, $3,338,336; pay of the officers 
on the retired list, $9,358,393; increased pay to retired officers on 
active duty, $168,650; pay of retired enlisted men, $12,302,416; 
increased pay and allowances of retired enlisted men on active 
duty, $5,940; pay of retired pay clerks, $3,375; pay not to exceed 
60 civil-service messengers at $1,200 each at headquarters of the 
several Territorial departments, corps areas, Army and corps head- 
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quarters, Territorial districts, tactical divisions and brigades, serv- 
ice schools, camps, and ports of embarkation and debarkation, 
$72,000; pay and allowances of contract surgeons, $51,276; pay of 
nurses, $873,400; pay of hospital matrons, $720; rental allowances, 
including allowances for quarters for enlisted men on duty where 
public quarters are not available, $6,140,735; subsistence allow- 
ances, $5,869,841; interest on soldiers’ deposits, $50,000; payment 
of exchange by officers serving in foreign countries, and when 
specially authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers disburs- 
ing funds pertaining to the War Department, when 4 8 in 
Alaska, and all foreign money received shall be to and 
paid out by disbursing officers of the Army at the legal valuation 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, $500; additional pay to 
officers below the grade of major required to be mounted and who 
furnish their own mounts, $225,000; in all, $135,501,682, less 
$400,000 to be supplied by the Secretary of War for this purpose 
from funds received during the fiscal year 1932 from the purchase 
by enlisted men of the Army of their discharges, $135,101,682; 
and the money herein appropriated for Pay, and so forth, of the 
Army” shall be accounted for as one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Finance 
Service,” on page 13, at the end of line 2, to strike out 
“ $1,126,290 ” and insert $1,135,350,” so as to read: 

For compensation of clerks and other employees of the Finance 
Department, including not to exceed $750 for allowances for 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by 
the act approved June 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 818), $1,135,350. 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarter- 
master Corps,” on page 15, line 11, after the figures “ $21,- 
237,708,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That none of the money appropriated in this act 
shall be used for the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substi- 
tutes for other than cooking purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment on page 15 was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be entered. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, on page 17, line 4, to increase the appropriation 
for regular supplies of the Army from $5,403,711 to 
$5,405,151. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, 6n page 18, line 12, to increase 
the appropriation for clothing and equipage of the Army 
from $8,881,851 to $8,885,691. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 10, to increase 
the appropriation for incidental expenses of the Army from 
$3,843,762 to $3,871,182. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 3, to increase 
the appropriation for transportation of the Army a its 
supplies from $14,442,155 to $14,506,955. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Horses, 
draft and pack animals,” on page 22, line 16, before the 
word “for,” to strike out “ $120,000 ” and insert $132,500,” 
and in line 21, to strike out “ $235,620; in all, $318,120” and 
insert “ $248,120; in all, $330,620,” so as to read: 

For the purchase of draft and pack animals, $82,500; for the 
purchase of horses within limits as to age, sex, and size to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of War for remounts of officers entitled 
to public mounts, for the United States Military Academy, and for 
such organizations and members of the military service as may be 
required to be mounted, and for all expenses incident to such pur- 
chases (including $132,500 for encouragement of the of 
riding horses suitable for the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, including the 
purchase of animals for breeding purposes and their maintenance), 
$248,120; in all, $330,620. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Military 
posts,” on page 23, line 9, before the word “ including,” to 
insert “ without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1339; title 40, secs. 259, 267) ,” 
and in line 15, after the word “immediately,” to strike out 
“ $20,638,990 ” and insert $20,728,975,” so as to read: 


For construction and installation at military posts, seg cer 
the United States Military Academy, of buildings, 
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appurtenances thereto, including interior facilities, necessary serv- 
ice connections to water, sewer, gas, and electric mains, and 
similar improvements, all within the authorized limits of cost of 
such buildings, as authorized by the acts approved February 18, 
1928 (45 Stat. 129), May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 748), February 25, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1301), Jume 18, 1930 (46 Stat. 781), and July 3, 1930 
(46 Stat. 1014), without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, 
Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1339; title 40, secs. 259, 
267), including also the engagement, by contract or otherwise, 
of the services of architects, or firms or partnerships thereof, and 
other technical and professional personnel as may be deemed nec- 

without regard to requirements and restrictions of law 
governing the employment and compensation of employees of the 
United States, to be available immediately, $20,728,975, of which 
$95,000 shall be available for the construction of night flying light- 
ing systems and $109,173 for transportation expenses incident to 
construction herein provided for on account of the Air Corps, and 
of which not to exceed $2,773,000 shall be available for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under the contract authorizations for 
these p carried in the War Department appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1931. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, line 24, after the 
numerals “ 1931,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That of the amount herein appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $45,000 shall be available for completing the construction 
of the new officers’ apartment building at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y.: Provided further, That of the 
amount herein appropriated $12,000 shall be made available for 
reimbursing the Gray Ladies of the Red Cross for expenditures 
already made in connection with the construction of the nonsec- 
tarian chapel at Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Colum- 
bia, authorized by the acts of February 25, 1929 (45 Stat. 1301), 
and February 28, 1928 (45 Stat. 156). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 10, before the 
word That,“ to strike out “Provided” and insert Pro- 
vided further,” and in line 13, after the word “and,” to 
strike out $19,138,990” and insert $19,228,975,” so as to 
read: É 


Provided further, That of the amount herein appropriated, 
$1,500,000 shall be payable from the military post construction 
fund created by section 4 of the act approved March 12, 1926 
(U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1597), and $19,228,975 shall be payable out 
of the general fund of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 19, after the 
word “ made,” to insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: 


Provided further, That the sum of $343,784 out of funds author- 
ized for barracks at Fort Lewis by the act of May 26, 1928 (45 
Stat. 748), and appropriated for construction at military posts 
by the act of February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1349, 1358), is hereby 
reappropriated and made available for the construction and in- 
stallation at Fort Lewis, Wash., of noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters to cost not more than $119,000 and officers’ quarters to 
cost not more than $224,784, and the sum of $75,000 out of funds 
authorized for hospital at Fort Benning, Ga., by the act of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 130), and appropriated for construction 
at Fort Benning by the act of March 23, 1928 (45 Stat. 326, 
334), is hereby reappropriated and made available for construction 
and installation at Fort Benning, Ga., of a barracks for the 
medical detachment to cost not more than $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Barracks 
and quarters and other buildings and utilities,” on page 26, 
line 21, after the word “ sale,” to strike out “ to officers, and 
including also” and insert “ of fuel to officers,” and in line 
23, after the word “ posts,” to strike out 815,865,913 and 
insert “ $15,925,733,” so as to read: 


For all expenses incident to the construction, installation, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of buildings, utilities, appurtenances, and 
accessories necessary for the shelter, protection, and accommoda- 
tion of the Army and its personnel and property, where not 
specifically provided for in other appropriations, including per- 
sonal services, purchase and repair of furniture for quarters for 
officers, warrant officers, and noncommissioned officers, and officers’ 
messes and wall lockers and refrigerators for Government-owned 
buildings as may be approved by the Secretary of War, care and 
improvement of grounds, flooring and framing for tents, rental 
of buildings, including not to exceed $900 in the District of 
Columbia, provided space is not available in Government-owned 
buildings, and grounds for military purposes and lodgings for 
recruits and applicants for enlistments, water supply, sewer and 
fire-alarm systems, fire apparatus, roads, walks, wharves, drainage, 
dredging channels, purchase of water, disposal of sewage, shoot- 
ing galleries, ranges for small-arms target practice, field, mobile, 
and railway artillery practice, including flour for paste for mark- 
ing targets, such ranges and galleries to be open as far as practi- 
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cable to the National Guard and organized rifle clubs under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, for furnishing 
heat and light for the authorized allowance of quarters for offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and warrant officers, including retired enlisted 
men when ordered to active duty, contract surgeons when sta- 
tioned at and occupying public quarters at military posts, officers 
of the National Guard attending service and garrison schools, and 
for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, offices, the buildings 
erected at private cost, in the operation of the act approved May 
31. 1902 (U. S. C., title 10, sec, 1346), and buildings for a similar 
purpose on military reservations authorized by War Department 
regulations; for sale of fuel to officers; fuel and engine supplies 
required in the operation of modern batteries at established posts, 
$15,925,733, of which $1,414,292 shall be available immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 17, to 
strike out: 

None of the appropriations in this act shall be available for 
the purchase for use within the limits of the United States of 
any raw materials not produced within the limits of the United 
States or any articles or supplies containing materials or manu- 
factured of materials not produced within the limits of the 
United States, except (1) articles, materials, or supplies purchased 
for experimental purposes, (2) crude rubber and components of 
ammunition or of mixed metals not procurable within the United 
States, and (3) as may be authorized expressly by law. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That in the expenditure of appropriations in this act the Sec- 
retary of War shall, when in his discretion the interest of the 
Gove nment will permit, purchase for use, or contract for the 
use, within the continental limits of the United States only 
articles of the growth, production, or manufacture of the United 
States, notwithstanding any existing laws to the contrary. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should be indebted 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania if he would explain the 
reasons for striking out the provision as it came to the 
House and inserting the language found on page 28, as just 
stated by the Clerk. 

Mr. REED. I am very glad to do that, Mr. President. 
With the sentiment behind the provision adopted by the 
House I think our committee was in full agreement, but as 
it is worded, if agreed to, it would prevent the purchase by 
the Army of any kind of cocoa or chocolate or nutmeg or 
tapioca or spices, tea, pepper, ginger, vanilla, coconut, cork, 
tin, shellac, jute, hemp, sisal, silk, gutta-percha, asphalt, 
opium, camphor, and so on. I could proceed for quite a 
time enumerating the articles; but, of course, it was not 
the intention that such articles could not be purchased for 
the Army from other than American producers. Conse- 
quently after hearing from the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Payne, and receiving his assurance that wherever possi- 
ble American products were now given preference, and 
would continue to be, the committee thought it wiser to put 
in the language that is seen here in italics, so as to allow 
the purchase of articles that are not produced in this 
country but which are essential for the operation of the 
Army. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
The Army will be in need of meat. Query, Will there be 
legal authority for purchasing that meat from American 
producers when the domestic price might be a little higher 
than the price offered by a producer in Australia? Or will 
Australian meat be purchased? 

Mr. REED. If the domestic price were only a little 
higher, I should say that the Secretary of War would have 
discretion to place the order in the United States, but if 
the price of the local product should be substantially higher 
than that of the foreign bidder, I should say that it was 
not to the best interests of the United States that such 
local bids should be accepted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is the law mandatory requiring the 
War Department to call for bids? 

Mr. REED. It is. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is the law mandatory which requires 
the department to accept the lowest and best bid? 

Mr. REED. Yes; it is at present, and the purpose of 
putting in this clause is to correct that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The next question is, If this amend- 
ment be adopted, would it then legally amend the present 
law in respect to calling for bids and accepting the lowest 
and best bid? 
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Mr. REED. Not in respect to calling for bids, but in 
respect to awarding the contract to the lowest bidder. It 
leaves the matter to the discretion of the Secretary of War 
and enables him to accept that bid which on the whole, in 
his judgment, is to the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield now and will resume in a 
moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Heretofore I have understood that there 
was no discretion in the Secretary. 

Mr. REED. There is no discretion at present. 

Mr. GEORGE. I rose to ask the Senator this: Is there 
any basis for the fear—expressed, of course, through com- 
munications that reach many Senators—that there is to be 
any decided or material change in the attitude of the War 
Department with respect to American products wherever 
the bid justifies the Secretary in accepting a product made 
by the American producer? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. Assistant Secretary Payne 
put it very well when he said it did not take legislation 
from Congress to make an American out of him, and that 
so far as was possible he was happy to see orders placed in 
the United States. However, we can not put on an absolute 
embargo, because, in the first place, commodities such as 
coffee are not grown here; and, in the next place, there are 
some products of which we produce only an infinitesimal 
quantity. Camphor is a good illustration. We do produce a 
little bit of camphor in this country, but most of it comes 
from Japan and from Germany. We make a very little 
crude rubber in California, but most of it, as we all know, 
comes from the Tropics. We could not limit our purchasing 
to American-grown articles or we would create such mo- 
nopoly for American producers that it would put the price 
to the sky. It is against that sort of thing we want to guard. 

Mr. GEORGE. I appreciate that fact, and I felt that 
there was no need for the fear that had been expressed and 
the apprehension that had been aroused over the country 
that the War Department contemplated some rather drastic 
changes in its general policy. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will pursue the 
matter a moment longer. Of course, I assume that the 
Secretary is a thoroughbred American and would seek to 
develop American industry, and to give a market for Ameri- 
can products. I assume that to be so, and we may well 
assume it; but, if it is wholly discretionary with him, the 
question arises, If there should be—for the sake of the argu- 
ment or the thought—a substantial difference, would he feel 
at liberty to prefer the American products? 

Mr. REED. I should think that he would not feel at 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it the opinion of the committee 
that we may safely rely upon the Secretary to give prefer- 
ence to the American bid, even though it might be, to some 
extent, greater or less, higher than the foreign bid? 

Mr. REED. That is the feeling of the committee. The 
question is whether the difference is substantial. If the dif- 
ference in the cost of the domestic and foreign article is sub- 
stantial, then it is obviously not to the best interests of the 
United States to pay the higher price, whereas if the differ- 
ence is slight the article ought to be bought in the United 
States. 

The question can not be disposed of, Mr. President, as 
simply as the House amendment tried to do it. For example, 
in the purchase of furniture we all like to see American wood 
used in preference to foreign mahogany, and the Secretary 
of War says: “ Whenever we purchase a new set we will buy 
American birch or other American hardwood of some kind; 
but we can not buy furniture made of American wood to fill 
out a set which lacks one piece. Where we have heretofore 
purchased a mahogany set and have to buy one piece to fill 
it in, it is not good judgment to buy a piece made of Ameri- 
can wood.” 

That is their present practice in buying furniture. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I delay the matter 
at this stage, because the same question will arise when the 
naval appropriation bill comes before us. 

The cattle industry in America is very important, although 
it may not be at present very prosperous. My view is that we 
should do everything within reason to encourage the cattle 
industry in the United States. I am informed that to-day 
the Navy around about the Hawaiian Islands and in the far 
Pacific is being fed by Australian mutton and beef. My 
object is to have the food of the American Army, and cer- 
tainly the American Navy, supplied by American producers. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator should make it clear that 
he is referring solely to meat that is used by the Asiatic 
Fleet or in connection with our naval forces which may be 
in Hawaiian waters, and not to the Navy as a whole. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am immediately referring to the 
Navy in the waters of the Hawaiian Islands. I am informed 
that the Navy there is being fed by Australian meat, and 
that such practice has resulted in the necessity of sending 
Hawaiian-produced meat to California or elsewhere in the 
United States seeking some market. In other words, that 
the market for the Hawaiian meat is supplied by Australia 
rather than by the Hawaiian producers, and that that has 
resulted in direct injury to the American-Hawaiian pro- 
ducers. Secondly, it has become necessary to ship the car- 
casses of Hawaiian cattle to California, thus interfering with 
the market of the Californian or the far-western producers. 
Wherefore I have been very much interested in this item, for 
the reasons I have thus briefly indicated. I am not alto- 
gether satisfied to leave this matter wholly within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. I think we might enlarge the pro- 
vision perhaps in this way: 


3 all materials and supplies purchased by any department 
Government 


Immediately now having in mind the Army and the 
Navy K 
or used in the construction of any Government work shall be 
produced within the limits of the United States; that none of the 
appropriations in this act shall be available for the purchase of 
materials or supplies or to pay for construction work containing 
materials or supplies produced elsewhere, except, first, materials 
or supplies purchased for experimental purposes; second, crude 
rubber, the components of ammunition or of mixed metals, and 
all other materials or supplies of a kind not produced within the 
United States; and, third, such materials or supplies of foreign 
production as the law may authorize expressly to be purchased 
from abroad. 

If I am correct in my view, a provision such as I have 
indicated may be attached to any appropriation bill. It is 
not my immediate purpose much longer to delay the consid- 
eration of this particular amendment by urging what I have 
just suggested; but I wish to give notice that when another 
appropriation bill comes before the Senate I shall submit in 
due form an amendment such as I have indicated. I am 
gratified that the committee has gone as far as it has, but 
I am not altogether convinced that it has improved the pro- 
visions of the bill as it came to us from the House. 

What my learned friend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says is in part true. Manifestly, if we do not produce here a 
given article needed by the Army, we must seek to purchase 
it from elsewhere. There are, however, a great many things 
produced in this country which may be purchased and used 
by the Army which are now being purchased from abroad; 
and the thought running through what I am saying is that 
we should not leave this matter entirely to the discretion of a 
given Secretary, but that we, having the right and the power 
to shape our policy, should more definitely shape that policy 
toward the end of purchasing these various materials and 
supplies from American producers, whether it be the farmer, 
whether it be the miner, whether it be the manufacturer. 

As things are in the world to-day, Mr. President, we must 
with sleepless vigilance look after the people of the United 
States. I want to develop every industry, and I want to, 
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afford, if I can, a market for the products of every American 
industry, whether it be the products of the farmer or of the 
miner or of the manufacturer; and when I say this I am not 
thinking of California alone. My mind goes out just as 
earnestly to Alabama or Virginia or Colorado or Rhode 
Island. Finally, I think it a wise policy for us, in purchasing 
for our own uses—as in this case the Army—to purchase 
everything that is possible and reasonably economic from 
American producers. 

At this very time there is being shipped into the United 
States casein, and it is offered at prices which make it impos- 
sible for the American dairy industry to thrive or prosper by 
the sale of skimmed milk for the production of American 
casein. I could cite to-day, right here, dozens, perhaps hun- 
* dreds, of American products of the farm which are being 
purchased from abroad, and certainly as many items manu- 
factured in America which are being purchased to-day from 
abroad, products raised or manufactured in America by 
American labor. Therefore the tariff bill seeks, among other 
things, and primarily, according to my theory, to protect the 
American producer; and the present rates in the tariff bill, 
far from being too high, are in many instances altogether 
too low. 

I see my friend from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] standing, and 
my mind goes again to his great State. On the floor of the 
Senate the learned Senator pleaded, I thought persuasively, 
and to my mind conclusively, in favor of additional rates of 
tariff duties on amorphous and crystalline graphite. Other 
Senators pleaded for additional rates on various and sundry 
agricultural and mining products. The rates in the present 
tariff law, instead of being too high, are in innumerable in- 
stances too low, if the tariff duties have any virtue, or if 
there be any wisdom in what may be called the American 
protective-tariff policy. 

Is it not so in respect to our great oil industry in America? 
To-day oil is flowing in from Venezuela and is soon to come 
in vast quantities from Russia; and the American producer, 
with our standard of wages, our taxation burdens, our civic 
life conditions, can not compete with the Venezuelan pro- 
ducer or the Russian producer. 

Wherefore I was hopeful that the committee would throw 
around this proposition a little more safeguard and not leave 
it altogether to the discretion of the Secretary of War. Pa- 
triotic man as he is, thorough American as he is, I have not 
had opportunity to converse with him or confer with him 
concerning this provision in the bill, and hence I do not 
know how sympathetic he is toward the views I entertain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to advert to a remark of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
he mentioned crude rubber. We are producing that in Cali- 
fornia. Now, I have often heard great Senators from Penn- 
sylvania—and that State still has them—argue in favor of 
building up what we call “infant industries.” That was 
so with the tin-plate industry, when the late President 
McKinley, then in the House of Representatives, urged a 
tariff on tin plate. My recollection is that a tariff duty 
on tin plate was secured as of the time when that industry 
in the United States was indeed an infant in the cradle; 
but as that great protectionist, William McKinley, argued, 
the true policy was to develop an infant industry until it 
became man grown and afforded labor and profitable em- 
ployment to American citizens. That wise policy was 
adopted; and see to-day what the great tin-plate industry is. 

If the crude-rubber industry is infantile, if it is small, 
why should we not seek to develop it and make it a great 
American industry? Wherefore I think that in the matter 
of crude rubber we should do everything we can to encourage 
that industry in the United States. There may be other 
industries mentioned by the Senator, the development of 
which in the United States we should encourage, and, in 
my judgment, the ways to encourage them is by an appro- 
priate tariff or by way of a partial or a complete embargo, 
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or, in this instance, by purchasing from the American. pro- 
ducer the article needed by the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the consideration of 
the amendment on page 28 has been concluded I ask consent 
for the insertion of a typographical correction. On line 6, 
after the words “for the use,” there should be included the 
word of,“ so as to read for the use of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
correction will be made. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead Construction and repair of hos- 
pitals,” on page 29, at the end of line 19, to strike out 
“ $580,180 ” and insert $582,520,” so as to read: 


For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already 
established and occupied, including all expenditures for con- 
struction and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Sprinks, Ark., and for the construction and repair of 
general hospitals and expenses incident thereto, and for addi- 
tions needed to meet the requirements of increased garrisons, 
and for temporary hospitals in standing camps and cantonments; 
for the alteration of permanent buildings at posts for use as 
hospitals, construction and repair of temporary hospital buildings 
at permanent posts, construction and repair of temporary general 
hospitals, rental or purchase of grounds, and rental and altera- 
tion of buildings for use for hospital purposes in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, including necessary temporary quarters 
for hospital personnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry appa- 
ratus, plumbing, water and sewers, and electric oa cooking 
apparatus, and roads and walks for the same, $582,520. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast 
defenses,” on page 30, line 5, after the name United 
States,” to strike out “$1,127,858” and insert $1,129,778,” 
so as to read: 


United States, $1,129,778, of which $86,724 shall be available 
immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 7, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$962,516” and insert $962,876,” 
so as to read: 


Insular departments, $962,876, of which $72,990 shall be avail- 
able immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 11, to increase 
the total appropriation for seacoast defenses from $2,739,006 
to $2,741,286. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Signal 
Corps, signal service of the Army,” on page 32, line 10, be- 
fore the word of,“ to strike out “ $3,087,640” and insert 
“ $3,100,000,” so as to read: 


Telegraph and telephone systems: Purchase, equipment, opera- 
tion, and repair of military telegraph, telephone, radio, cable, and 
signaling systems; signal equipment and stores, heliographs, signal 
lanterns, flags, and other necessary instruments; wind vanes, 
barometers, anemometers, thermometers, and other meteorological 
instruments; photographic and cinematographic work performed 
for the Army by the Signal Corps; motor cycles, motor-driven and 
other vehicles for technical and official purposes in connection 
with the construction, operation, and maintenance of communica- 
tion or signaling systems, and supplies for their operation and 
maintenance; professional and scientific books of reference, pam- 
phiets, periodicals, newspapers, and maps for use of the Signal 
Corps and in the office of the Chief Signal Officer; telephone ap- 
paratus, including rental and payment for commercial, exchange, 
message, trunk-line, long-distance, and leased-line telephone serv- 
ice at or connecting any post, camp, cantonment, depot, arsenal, 
headquarters, hospital, aviation station, or other office or station of 
the Army, excepting the local telephone service for the various 
bureaus of the War Department in the District of Columbia, and 
toll messages pertaining to the office of the Secretary of War; 
electric time service; the rental of commercial telegraph lines and 
equipment and their operation at or connecting any post, camp, 
cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation sta- 
tion, or other office or station of the Army, including payment for 
official individual telegraph messages transmitted over commercial 
lines; electrical installations and maintenance thereof at military 
posts, cantonments, camps, and stations of the Army, fire-control 
and direction apparatus and material for field artillery; salaries 
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of civilian employees, including those necessary as instructors at 
vocational schools; supplies, general repairs, reserve supplies, and 
other expenses connected with the collecting and transmitting of 
information for the Army by telegraph or otherwise; experimental 
investigations, research, purchase, and development or improve- 
ments in apparatus, and maintenance of signaling and accessories 
thereto, including patent rights and other rights thereto, includ- 
ing machines, instruments, and other equipment for laboratory 
and repair purposes; lease, alteration, and repair of such buildings 
required for storing or Signal Corps supplies, equipment, 
and personnel when not otherwise provided for, including the land 
therefor, the introduction of water, electric light and power, 
sewerage, grading, roads and walks, and other equipment re- 
quired, $3,100,000, of which amount $304,342 shall be available 
immediately, and not to exceed $150,000 shall remain available 
until June 30, 1933, for the construction and rehabilitation of 
Signal Corps telephone systems. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Air Corps, 
Army,” on page 34, line 22, after the word “ aircraft,” to 
strike out 831,679,635 and insert $31,522,295,” so as to 
read: 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established fiying 
schools and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, 
students, and enlisted men, including cost of equipment and 
supplies necessary for instruction, purchase of tools, equipment, 
materials, machines, textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments, and materials for theoretical 
and practical instruction; for maintenance, repair, storage, and 
operation of airships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, 
including instruments, materials, gas plants, hangars, and repair 
shops, and appliances of every sort and description necessary for 
the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, 
and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected therewith 
and the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for pur- 
chase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and repro- 
ducing photographs in connection with aerial photography; im- 
provement, equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for 
testing and experimental work, and procuring and introducing 
water, electric light and power, gas, and sewerage, including main- 
tenance, operation, and repair of such utilities at such plants; 
for the procurement of helium gas; salaries and wages of civilian 
employees as may be necessary, and payment of their traveling 
and other necessary expenses as authorized by exis law; 
transportation of materials in connection with consolidation of 
Air Corps activities; experimental investigation and purchase and 
development of new types of t, accessories thereto, and 
aviation- engines, including plans, drawings, and specifications 
thereof, and the purchase of letters patent, application for letters 
patent, licenses under letters patent and applications for letters 
patent; for the purchase, manufacture, and construction of air- 
ships, balloons, and other aerial machines, including instruments, 
gas plants, and appliances of every sort and description necessary 
for the operation, construction, or equipment of all types of air- 
craft, and all necessary spare and equipment connected 
therewith; for the marking of airways where the purchase 
of land is not involved; for the purc manufacture, and issue 
of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for 
aviation purposes; for all necessary expenses connected with the 
sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical equipment, 
and the rental of buildings and other facilities for the handling 
or storage of such equipment; for the services of not more than 
four consulting engineers at experimental stations of the Air 
Corps as the Secretary of War may deem , at rates of 
pay to be fixed by him not to exceed $50 a day for not exceeding 
50 days each and necessary traveling expenses; purchase of special 
apparatus and appliances, repairs and replacements of same used 
in connection with special scientific medical research in the Air 
Corps; for maintenance and operation of such Air Corps printing 

ts outside of the District of Columbia as may be authorized 
accordance with law; for publications, station libraries, special 
furniture, supplies and equipment for offices, shops, and labora- 
tories; for special services, including the salvaging of wrecked 
aircraft, $31,522,295. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I suggest to the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill that this amendment be tempo- 
rarily passed over until we settle the immediately subse- 
quent amendment, at the top of page 35. 

Mr. REED. That is all right, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment on page 34? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; it is to be temporarily passed 
over. 

- Mr. REED. No; we might as well settle the amendment 
on page 35, and then, according to the decision of the Sen- 
ate, the preceding amendment will be settled. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is precisely what I am trying 
to suggest. Has the amendment on page 35 been stated? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
‘stated. 
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The Carer CLERK. On page 35, line 2, after the word 
“exceeding,” strike out “$2,510,377” and insert “ $2,310,- 
377,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not to exceed $3,806,211 from this appropriation 
may be expended for pay and expenses of civilian employees other 
than those employed in experimental and research work; not ex- 
ceeding $2,310,377 may be expended for experimental and research 
work with airplanes or lighter-than-air craft and their equipment, 
including the pay of ni civilian employees; not exceeding 
$300,000 may be expended for the production of lighter-than-air 
equipment; not less than $15,296,231 shall be expended for the pro- 
duction or purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare 
parts, and accessories; and not more than $6,000 may be expended 
for settlement of claims (not exceeding $250 each) for damages 
to persons and private property resulting from the operation of 
aircraft at home and abroad when each claim is substantiated by 
a survey report of a board of officers appointed by the command- . 
ing officer of the nearest aviation post and approved by the Chief 
of Air Corps and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill for a statement as to why this item 
has been reduced? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the bill as it came from the 
House provided among other things for $200,000 to be ex- 
pended in research and experimental work for a metal-clad 
lighter-than-air dirigible. It was shown that the cost of 
that ship, when completed, would run around four and a 
half to five million dollars. The Army did not ask for it, 
does not want it, has no tactical use for it, can not afford 
that four and a half or five million dollars out of the limit- 
ing figure of its current annual building program, and feels 
that if it were compelled to construct such an airship it 
would necessarily cut down the purchasing of its heavier- 
than-air procurement. It could not get the number of air- 
planes that are needed to keep up Army aviation to full 
strength. 

Furthermore, if the Army got the dirigible that is spoken 
of they would not have the money in their annual aviation 
appropriation to operate it, and they would not have the 
personnel to operate it without reducing the activities which 
they are carrying on in the heavier-than-air department. 

For those reasons the Army felt that it was unsuited to 
their use. The Navy is operating some lighter-than-air 
dirigibles, like the Los Angeles. The Navy has put into com- 
mission one metal-clad dirigible. It went into commission 
last September; but it has not yet flown as much as 300 
hours, so nobody knows whether it will be a success or not. 
I understand that it keeps its rigidity not by internal frame- 
work but by the gas pressure of the helium which it carries, 
and in order to prevent collapse they have to have a rather 
elaborate system of pumps, pumping air into the interior of 
the ship to keep up the pressure. It behaves like a flat tire 
when the pressure goes down. 

The Navy is carrying on the experiments, and the Army 
felt that the Navy ought to have a monopoly, so to speak, 
in that branch of aeronautics. The Army is not qualified 
to do the work, although it has some officers skilled in the 
operation of blimps, some balloon observers, men of that 
sort; but for every reason the Army asked us to cut this 
item out, and the committee was unanimous in following 
that recommendation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is true also that General Fechet, who 
has immediate charge of the Air Service, appeared before 
the committee and said that under no circumstances could 
the department under him handle this type of work, that 
they did not have the experts to handle it, that it was 
wholly unnecessary, and could serve no purpose useful to 
the Army. 

Mr. REED. And they have no house in which to put such 
a ship. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 
moment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I got the impression—and I want to 
ask the chairman of (he committee if the impression is not 
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correct that General Fechet and Mr. Payne both rejected 
this proposal without prejudice to the merits of the device, 
stating that they felt it was an inappropriate machine for 
the use of the Army. 

Mr. REED. That is exactly the fact, Mr. President. They 
do not denounce it as an impossible, impracticable thing; 
they simply say that the Army does not need it, and does 
not want it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did they not go further and say that 
they would be very glad to see the project developed, in order 
that it might serve a useful purpose in the future? 

Mr. REED. Certainly; they would be glad enough to see 
somebody else do it—the Department of Commerce or the 
Navy Department, or somebody having use for it—but the 
Army has no use for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wanted to make it clear that there 
was no feeling on the part of the Army against this device. 
On the other hand, I thought they were quite anxious that 
the investigation should go forward; but, as the chairman 
of the committee has said, their feeling was that it was not 
suited for the Army, and that it involved future expenditures 
which were out of line with their program. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. This matter was before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs for many years. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield for a question, if the Senator 
please. I prefer to have him speak in his own time, if he 
wants to discuss the problem. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, of course I would not 
for a moment assume to discuss Army strategy with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
deferring, as I do, to his judgment upon that score. Neither 
would I undertake to pose in any remote aspect as an expert 
upon aviation or any phase of travel in the air. But I 
would like to present to the Senator from Pennsylvania par- 
ticularly, and to the Senate in general, a layman’s reaction 
to the situation as it is presented by this particular amend- 
ment. It is simply a question whether the Government de- 
sires to proceed with its one greatest, forward-looking air 
adventure or whether it is content to cling to the old order 
and the old way in its dirigible program. 

I suppose no section of the pending bill was debated in 
greater detail or at greater length, both in the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House and in the House itself, than 
this particular item; and if there was any one decision made 
by the House in the full and emphatic possession of all the 
facts involved, it was this particular decision, a decision in 
favor of registering continued governmental interest in and 
cooperation with our greatest single experimentation now 
under way in the development of progress in the air. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania referred to 
the fact that if the $200,000 experimentation involved in 
this situation were successful it would lead to the ultimate 
investment of several million dollars in a great 100-ton, 
metal-clad ship. If the experimentation were a success, 
and conclusively demonstrated that the use of the metal- 
clad airship is a forward step in the science of the air, a 
step in the lead, far ahead of any step heretofore taken, the 
Army and the Navy would be very glad indeed, upon the 
strength of that demonstration, to proceed, and they would 
be very foolish and very silly indeed if they did not pro- 
ceed in the presence of those proofs. They dare not be 
chained to the yesterdays or they will be hopelessly out- 
classed. We dare not thus chain ourselves. 

What is the item in the pending bill? The item in the 
pending bill is simply and solely a modest authorization to 
continue governmental interest in the final evolution of the 
so-called pressure-rigid, metal-clad airship. 

Let me very briefly sketch the history of this item to indi- 
cate to the Senate that the precise thing I am saying is 
verified by chronology and by experience in the air activi- 
ties of the Government. 
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Mr. President, the Aircraft Development Corporation, of 
Detroit, Mich., was organized in 1921, since which time it 
has expended $2,300,000, without hope of return, and cer- 
tainly without answer to any such hope if it ever existed, 
for the brave and patriotic purpose of serving American 
progress in the air. 

If there is any doubt about the type of men who thus 
dedicated themselves to a great American purpose, the 
answer is easily found by a very brief consultation with the 
technological staff which serves this great institution, an 
institution which is quasi public in its aspiration and its 
dedication, and which, if it ceased to exist, would represent 
perhaps the greatest single serious loss to the available 
reserve resources of the country imaginable. 

The technical committee connected with this group— 
which is not engaged, I repeat, in a commercial project at 
the present moment, but is engaged in the one, single, unique 
experiment all around this world in aviation—consists of 
Mr. William B. Mayo, chairman, who is chief engineer of 
the Ford Motor Co.; Mr. C. F. Kettering, president of the 
General Motors Research Corporation; and Mr. Carl B. 
Fritsche, the executive officer of the corporation. The two 
first named are in pertinent touch with two of the greatest 
industrial units on earth, two units with the largest devo- 
tion of their own resources to scientific research in these 
fields of transportation. 

Who are the consulting engineers? They include Dr. Wil- 
liam Hovgaard, professor of naval design and construction 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Alexander 
Klemin, director of the Guggenheim School for Aeronautics 
at New York University; Mr. W. Watters Pagon, consulting 
engineer at Baltimore, Md., who was consulting engineer 
for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; also 
Dr. Herbert C. Sadler, who is dean of engineering at the 
University of Michigan; Mr. Ralph H. Upson, a member of 
the faculty of the department of aeronautics of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and several others. In other words, this is 
no mere business enterprise of which I speak. On the con- 
trary, it is a concentration of scientific resources which are 
committed to American leadership in all related fields. The 
Government ignores a first friend whom it sadly needs, par- 
ticularly in time of stress, if and when it neglects this focus. 

Mr. President, this is the thing I am trying to suggest 
to the Senate, that here is a unique and formidable and 
dependable group of as forward-looking, forward-marching 
scientists as there are anywhere in this country, dedicating 
themselves to a new experiment in the air, backed by the 
courageous resources which are typical of the great city of 
Detroit, and purposing to serve America in the air to a de- 
gree that is not matched to-day any place around this globe. 
The sponsors for this group, I should add, number many 
of the business leaders of all America. 

What happened in the course of the dedication to which 
I have referred? The first thing that happened was the 
outlining of this new vision, a vision of a metal-clad air- 
ship which can travel a hundred miles an hour—and no 
fabric-covered airship can—such an airship developed suc- 
cessfully and practically as an example, a laboratory proof, 
of a new resource, priceless in its possibilities not only for 
purposes of national defense but primarily and fundamen- 
tally for the purposes of development of commerce. 

Mark you, in the experimentation of the United States 
in aircraft the country as a whole has spent publicly and 
privately about $3,000,000,000 to date on airplanes, it has 
spent about $60,000,000 upon airships, yet it has spent only 
$300,000 upon the one most forward-looking experiment yet 
undertaken, namely, the metal-clad ship projected by this 
Detroit laboratory. 

Mr. President, this experiment has ceased to be merely 
academic. The $300,000 to which I have referred, matched, 
by $500,000 from this development corporation, a typical 
further demonstration of its public interest, resulted in the 
production at Detroit of the ZMC-2, which is a metal-clad. 
airship—and may I divert to say that a metal-clad airship: 
is an airship which is clad in the aluminum alloy, a sample; 
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of which I hold in my hand. The alloy is known as alclad. 
Another alloy known as duralumin is used for the frame 
and the internal structure. 

Was the ZMC-2 a success? That is a very pertinent ques- 
tion, in view of the observations of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. Assistant Secretary Davison, in charge of avia- 
tion, said: 

The ZMC-2 has proven a success from an experimental point 
of view up to the present time. It would be a shame to let the 
experiment lapse. 

It is particularly interesting to me to know that the very 
conservative and the always economical President Coolidge 
specifically referred to this experiment in his message to 
the Congress on December 8, 1926, and particularly em- 
phasized its importance. We need to be economical in our 
1931-32 expenditures, Mr. President. But economy at the 
expense of progress deserves a different name. It is not 
economy. It is penury—blind and wasteful penury. 

The ZMC-2 is comparatively small. If the new develop- 
ment is to be of utility it must be carried into a wider evolu- 
tion of the craft so that it becomes ultimately practical not 
only for the purposes of defense but for the purposes of 
commerce. Therefore it has been proposed and the House 
of Representatives has voted that $200,000 be devoted out 
of the Public Treasury to continue cooperation with this 
great pioneering laboratory to study the possibility of a 
100-ton metal-clad dirigible, which Secretary Davison says 
is “the next logical step to be taken” in the air. The 
next logical step” is a direct quotation. This “ next logical 
step” has been stricken from the bill by the amendment 
submitted by the committee. It is because I am in favor of 
taking the “next logical step in protecting America in the 
air and in developing air commerce and in consolidating an 
advantage already ours that I am asking the Senate to 
disagree to the committee amendment. 

Let us see what the 100-ton dirigible would be and would 
do. The ship would have a speed of 100 miles an hour with, 
it is believed, a possibility of as high as 125 miles an hour 
as against 80 miles for the Zeppelin fabric type. It would 
be able to transport a 40,000-pound military load from 
Washington to Panama in 28 hours. In addition to quarters 
for the crew for the ship it would have quarters for 32 
officers. With a full military load it would have a radius of 
2,200 miles; with a half load, 3,600 miles; with crew only, 
4,400 miles. It would probably be 554 feet long and 120 feet 
in diameter. It would be a metal-clad airship, which, I re- 
peat, Secretary Davison says is the next logical step” to 
be taken. I quote Secretary Davison further: 

It is my opinion that if this project is undertaken, much will be 
learned which will be of value to the science of aerostatics. 

The national defense could not win a greater asset. Air 
commerce could not win a more effectual resource. 

The House subcommittee took this broad view. The 
House, upon a division, took the same view. The only 
adverse report and the only hostile criticism so far as the 
Congress is concerned now comes in the recommendation 
of the Senate committee. I submit that the committee's 
recommendation looks backward instead of forward. The 
metal-clad airship is the one unique contribution which 
America is making to air science, already demonstrated to 
be a practical contribution, and which is our own exclusive 
American property without competition anywhere else in the 
world. I do not quarrel with the tremendously important 
Zeppelin program. This project does not compete with it. 
This project is separate and distinct. It is science asking 
for a chance to serve America. 

It is a pathetically small sum, $200,000, to be devoted to 
a forward-looking experiment in aviation and airship trans- 
port. It is a pathetically small sum which is dedicated to 
new thought and new adventure and progress for to-morrow 
compared to the millions and millions of dollars that are 
invested in the bill for the purpose of doing the same old 
thing to-morrow that we did yesterday. This metal-clad 
airship industry is America’s exclusive property. Except as 
the Government, which inevitably is the sole present and 
ultimate consumer, itself is willing in a small degree and a 
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modest way to cooperate with this great laboratory of 
unselfish patriotic crusaders in Detroit, Mich., it is impos- 
sible to carry on. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
when this group organized their original venture it was 
undertaken with the encouragement and practically the 
promise of the Government that in view of its importance 
it would be seen through to the finish. I am relying for 
that observation upon Admiral Moffett, who was the Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and General Patrick, who was 
the Chief of the Army Air Corps. The Senate committee 
now asks that Government interest and encouragement 
shall be withdrawn. 

This proposed 100-ton metal-clad dirigible, according to 
Secretary Davison, I repeat, and I quote liberally, is “ the 
next logical step” in the development of the metal-clad 
airship, and it is the next step in consolidating the great 
advantages we have already gained from the experiment 
already made and in carrying it to its ultimate success. 

Mr. President, in view of the situation, in view of the 
obvious merits of the proposition, in view of the credentials 
of the great engineers who are engaged in the enterprise, in 
view of the admitted facts that transport in the air is still 
in an undeveloped era, I urge that the committee’s amend- 
ment be rejected so that the United States can continue to 
carry on in the only new, unique, wholly American, forward- 
looking experiment in the air. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in answer to what the 
Senator from Michigan just said I desire to read a short 
excerpt from the hearings: 


Senator CoPELAND. You know, the layman’s idea of making a 
ship that would not burn, is that it is very important. 

General FECHET. No, sir; Senator, this ship does not exist. This 
$200,000— 


This is the amount sought to be appropriated only to begin 
the operation— 


would not buy a ship. This is to be paid to those who propose 
to make this ship for experimental purposes. In other words, 
a pey for development, entirely. 

is thing should be a success, we will be put in the position 
of Pantie before these various subcommittees and for 
$4,000,000 to buy this ship, and the idea is that we will have to 
come up here and ask for great increases, for the purchase of the 
ship, and for the operation of it, as well as ground equipment. 
And our operating funds are none too liberal, and then we have 
an agreement in the joint board to-day, under which we are only 
authorized to operate small lighter-than-air semi and non rigid 
units. We would have to have money for this large dirigible. 
We will have to have more operating funds. We can not run it 
with the present personnel. It does not fit in with the real duty 
of the Army Air Corps, which is to handle Were gees craft, 
with a limited handling of small lighter-than-air craft. 

Senator CoPELAND. I take it that it is not proposed that the 
Army will operate this yet. Tou say that it will take a long time 
to make it, will it not? 

General FECHET. Yes, sir 


eral the experimental work. 
nee of this kind has been built, and I believe, sold to the 
avy, 

Senator FLETCHER. These people who contemplate building a ship 
are simply trying to get the Government to bear the expense of 
the experimental work? 

General Frecuer. I would not say bear the expense of the work, 
because that is going to cost more than $200,000. I would say 
help bear the expense. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, may I make a remark there? 

Senator REED. Certainly. 

Mr. Payne. A few weeks ago, the chief engineer of the Ford 
Motor Co., Mr. Kettering; the chief engineer of the General 
Motors, Mr. C. F. Mott; the chief engineer of the Oldsmobile, Mr. 
Olds; and several others came into the department and stated 
that England, on account of their unfortunate catastrophe, was 
out of the ; Germany would like to expand but did not 
have the funds, and that we were the only country that they 
felt was in a financial condition to make this expenditure. They 
felt that it was more than they ought to do themselves and they 
wanted to see the Government start in to see if out of this they 
might not find something that would be worth oe not peering 
it is possible that at first the thing wo correct in 
respects. 


In other words, the Government is to hold the bag. 


We told them we must not have anything that would interfere 
with our air program, and we still felt that it was more of a Navy 
problem than ours. 
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The $200,000 sought to be appropriated in the bill as 
approved and passed by the House is merely for the pre- 
liminary work. If this should be extended, the next appro- 
priation will be $4,000,000 or more necessary to build the 
ship, and after it is built it will have no place in the Army’s 
program of national defense. We have no personnel for it. 
We have no means of housing it. In other words, we would 
have absolutely no use for the machine after we got it. Un- 
der these circumstances it seems to me that to ask the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money for experimental work is 
going far beyond the question, and I certainly hope the com- 
mittee amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me the 
amendment ought to be adopted. In the Navy there have 
been people who think the rigid dirigible would be a success. 
The House proposed an appropriation on a previous occa- 
sion, and finally the Senate consented to make an experiment, 
and we spent, I believe, $300,000 for that purpose, to experi- 
ment and determine whether or not a rigid dirigible is 
feasible. We were not willing to go any further than the 
experiment. Congress has the responsibility of expending 
the people’s money, and to expend $4,500,000 on a mere 
experiment would not be justified. We have had the experi- 
ment. It is still doubtful whether the machine is a success 
or not. To appropriate $4,500,000 to construct a dirigible 
for the Army which the Army does not want, when in the 
Navy we might need one if it is a success, is in my opinion 
unwise. If it is proven a success, if the naval officers after 
trying it find that it is a success, find that it can be suc- 
cessfully operated and used for the good of the service, then 
the Navy will go further. But I am not willing to appro- 
priate even for the Navy $4,500,000 for a dirigible of this type 
until I have been conclusively convinced that it is a success. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield in just a moment. 

The Navy is making an experiment along this line. Why 
should we appropriate four and a half million dollars for the 
Army to conduct a similar experiment when there is no war 
imminent, when there is no emergency confronting us, and 
when, if the experiment should prove to be a failure, Con- 
gress would be laughed at for its lack of judgment and sense? 
I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, no appropriation of four 
and a half million dollars is asked for. The appropriation 
here provided is $200,000 in order that this company may 
proceed with this experimentation. It is frankly admitted 
that that is what it is for. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, it is intended to pro- 
vide four and a half million dollars for this purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the experimental work will 
cost $200,000. That amount was carried in the House bill. 
The Army notified us that if the work shall be carried for- 
ward and shall indicate success, the construction of the ship 
will cost four million and a half dollars. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why is it necessary that the Army 
should indulge in conducting such an experiment when the 
Navy is at the present time experimenting along a similar 
line? 

Mr. COPELAND. It was brought out before the com- 
mittee by the Army witnesses that it was a desirable thing to 
have this experimental work done. The Army, however, 
resists the idea of taking Army funds for that work, because, 
by agreement, this rigid airship was to be a Navy product, 
but General Fechet, the Assistant Secretary of War, and all 
the witnesses who testified at all on the subject said they 
thought it very desirable that the experimentation should 
go forward. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the experiment being conducted by 
the Navy shall prove successful, if it shall justify further 
expenditure, the work can go forward under the Navy, and 
I would favor that; but I am not in favor of duplicating the 
experiment and having two experiments going on at the 
same time. 

We have built one of these airships, but I have not heard 
as yet whether it is a success or not, and I think the best 
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thing to do is to wait and see whether the airship already 
constructed proves to be a success. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as the Senator from Virginia 
has explained, the Navy has already appropriated a certain 
amount of money to construct an experimental metal-clad 
dirigible. In the naval bill for 1927 we appropriated $300,000 
for that purpose. A metal-clad dirigible has been con- 
structed at a cost of considerably over the $300,000 appro- 
priated by Congress; it has been turned over to the Navy and 
is now at Lakehurst. The Government accepted the ship, 
because it came up to the terms of the contract; but in the 
last annual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Navy the following statement is made: 


The experimental metal-clad airship ZMC-2 made her first 
flight in August, 1929, and was accepted by the department as 
complying with the contract requirements. Since then the air- 
ship has had some 90 flying hours. The elapsed time since her 
delivery is too short to warrant drawing final conclusions on the 
durability and other features embodied in the construction of 
this novel airship. 


Therefore, Mr. President, as the Navy Department is not 
ready as yet to report upon the results of the experiment 
with this type of ship, it seems to me it is entirely unneces- 
sary for the Army to go ahead and appropriate until the 
Navy has demonstrated the ship to be a success. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Medical Department, Army, medi- 
cal and hospital department,” on page 37, at the end of line 
22, to strike out “$1,302, 868 and insert $1,312,108,” so as 
to read: 


For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital sup- 
plies, including disinfectants, for military posts, camps, hospitals, 
hospital ships and transports, for laundry work for enlisted men 
and Army nurses while patients in a hospital, and supplies re- 
quired for mosquito destruction in and about military posts in 
the Canal Zone; for the purchase of veterinary supplies and hire 
of veterinary surgeons; for inspection service and instruction fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture which may be trans- 
ferred in advance; for expenses of medical supply depots; for 
medical care and treatment not otherwise provided for, including 
care and subsistence in private hospitals of officers, enlisted men, 
and civilian employees of the Army, of applicants for enlistment, 
and of prisoners of war and other persons in military custody or 
confinement, when entitled thereto by law, regulation, or con- 
tract: Provided, That this shall not apply to officers and enlisted 
men who are treated in private hospitals or by civillan physicians 
while on furlough; for the proper care and treatment of epidemic 
and contagious diseases in the Army or at military posts or sta- 
tions, including measures to prevent the spread thereof, and the 
payment of reasonable damages not otherwise provided for for 
bedding and clothing injured or destroyed in such prevention; for 
the care of insane Filipino soldiers in conformity with the act of 
Congress approved May 11, 1908; for the pay of male and female 
nurses, not including the Army Nurse Corps, and of cooks and 
other civilians employed for the proper care of sick officers and 
soldiers, under such regulations fixing their number, qualifica- 
tions, assignments, pay, and allowances as shall have been or shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War; for the pay of civilian 
physicians employed to examine physically applicants for enlist- 
ment and enlisted men and to render other professional services 
from time to time under proper authority; for the pay of other 
employees of the Medical Department; for the payment of express 
companiés and local transfers employed directly by the Medical 
Department for the transportation of medical and hospital sup- 
plies, including bidders’ samples and water for analysis; for sup- 
plies for use in the art of cooking to the enlisted force 
of the Medical Department; for the supply of the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; for advertising, laundry, and all 
other necessary miscellaneous expenses of the Medical Depart- 
ment, $1,312,108. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Corps of 
Engineers, engineer depots,” on page 38, at the end of line 
25, to strike out “$93,260” and insert “$93,620,” so as to 
Tead: 

For incidental expenses for the depots, including fuel, lights, 
chemicals, stationery, hardware, machinery, pay of civilian clerks, 
mechanics, laborers, and other employees; for lumber and mate- 
rials and for labor for packing and crating engineer supplies; 

machine 


repairs of, and for materials to repair public buildings, ry. 
and instruments, and for unforeseen expenses, $93,620. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer 
equipment for troops,” on page 40, at the end of line 4, to 
strike out “ $203,870 ” and insert “ $204,230,” so as to read: 


For pontoon material, tools, instruments, supplies, and appli- 
ances required for use in the engineer equipment of troops, for 
military surveys, and for engineer operations in the field, includ- 
ing the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of the neces- 
sary motor cycles; the purchase and preparation of engineer man- 
uals and for a reserve supply of above equipment, $204,230. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engineer 
operations in the field,” on page 40, line 20, before the word 
“of,” to strike out “$216,762” and insert “$217,712,” so 
as to read: 


For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the 
field, eg rae 170 ode game cipry-eweear IDO E NETS bearer 
for such operations, the rental of storehouses within and outside 
of the District of Columbia, the operation, maintenance, and repair 
of horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; 
for the execution of topographic and other surveys and prepara- 
tion and reproduction of maps for military purposes, and for 
research and development of surveying by means of aerial photog- 
raphy and in field reproduction methods; for services of surveyors, 
survey parties, draftsmen, photographers, master laborers, clerks, 
and other employees to Engineer officers on the staffs of division, 
corps area, and department commanders, and such expenses as 
are ordinarily provided for under the appropriation for “ engineer 
depots,” $217, 7712 of which $117,580 shall be available immediately 
and remain available until December 31, 1922. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Chemical 
Warfare Service,” on page 44, line 1, before the word “ of,” 
to strike out “ $1,252,099 ” and insert “ $1,261,579,” so as to 
Tead: 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases 
or other toxic substances, gas masks, or other offensive or defensive 
materials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, includ- 
ing all necessary investigations, research, design, experimentation, 
and operation connected therewith; purchase of chemicals, special 
scientific and technical apparatus and instruments; construction, 
maintenance, and repair of plants, buildings, and equipment, and 
the machinery therefor; receiving, storing, and issuing of supplies, 
comprising police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuels, gasoline, 
lubricants, paints and oils, rope and cordage, light, water, adver- 
tising, stationery, typewriting and adding machines, including 
their exchange, office furniture, tools, and instruments; for inci- 
dental expenses; for civilian employees; for libraries of the Chem- 


gas troops not otherwise provided for, including 

Army in chemical warfare, both offensive and defensive, together 
with the necessary schools, tactical demonstrations, and maneu- 
vers; for current expenses of chemical projectile filling plants and 
proving grounds, including construction and maintenance of rail 
transportation, repairs, alterations, accessories, building and re- 
pairing butts and targets, clearing and grading ranges, $1,261,579, 
of which $53,727 shall be available immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United 
States Military Academy, pay of Military Academy,” on page 
46, line 10, to increase the appropriation for pay of civilian 
employees from $276,139 to $280,939. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mainte- 
nance, United States Military Academy,” on page 47, at the 
end of line 23, to strike out $1,379,903 ” and insert $1,383,- 
743,” so as to read: 


For text and reference books for instruction; increase and ex- 
pense of library (not exceeding $6,000); office equipment and sup- 
plies; stationery, blank books, forms, printing and binding, and 
periodicals; diplomas for graduates (not exceeding $1,100); expense 
of lectures; apparatus, equipment, supplies, and materials for 
purposes of instruction and athletics, and maintenance and re- 
pair thereof; musical instruments and maintenance of band; care 
and maintenance of organ; equipment for cadet mess; postage, 
telephones, and telegrams; freight and expressage; transportation 
of cadets and accepted cadets from their homes to the Military 
Academy and discharged cadets, including reimbursements of 
traveling ; for payment of commutation of rations for the 
cadets of the United States Military Academy in lieu of the regular 
established ration; maintenance of children's school (not exceed - 
ing $12,200); contingencies for superintendent of the academy, 
to be expended in his discretion (not to exceed $4,000); expenses 
of the members of the Board of Visitors (not exceeding $1,500); 


exceeding $500); improvement, repair, and 
C0000 O DA OANE rasa eat walls, and 
fences); shooting galleries and ranges; cooking, heating, and light- 
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ing apparatus and fixtures and operation and maintenance thereof: 


operation of motor-propelled vehicles; policing buildings and 
grounds; furniture, refrigerators, and lockers for Government- 
owned buildings at the academy and repair and maintenance 
thereof; fuel for heat, light, and power; and other necessary inci- 
AE or eee. in the discretion of the superintendent; in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Organized 
Reserves,” on page 53, line 7, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $6,765,385” and insert “ $6,537,785,” so as to 
read: 


For pay and allowances of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
on active duty in accordance with law; mileage, reimbursement of 
actual traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu thereof, 
as authorized by law: Provided, That the mileage allowance to 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active 
service for training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per 
mile; pay, transportation, subsistence, clothing, and medical and 
hospital treatment of members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps; con- 
ence or extension courses for instruction of 
Corps, including necessary supplies, pro- 
curement of maps and textbooks, and transportation and traveling 
expenses of employees; purchase of training manuals, including 
Government publications and blank forms, subscriptions to maga- 


headquarters and of camps for training of the Organized Reserves: 


motor-propelled passenger 

such vehicles (at a cost not exceeding $625 
value of a vehicle exchanged), for the actual and necessary ex- 
penses, or per diem in lieu thereof, at rates authorized by law, 
incurred by officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army travel- 
ing on duty in connection with the Organized Reserves; for ex- 
penses incident to the use, including upkeep and depreciation 
costs of supplies, equipment, and material furnished in accordance 
with law from stocks under the control of the War Department, 
except that not to exceed $440,842 of this appropriation shall be 
available for expenditure by the Chief of the Air Corps for the 
production and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts, and accessories; for transportation of baggage, includ- 
ing packing and crating, of reserve officers on active duty for not 


personal injury or contract disease in line 
uty, as provided by the act of April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III. 
title 10, secs. 451, 455), and for such other purposes in connection 


all, $6,537,785, and no part of such total sum shall be available for 
any expense incident to giving flight training to any Officer of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps unless he shall be found physically and 
professionally qualified to perform aviation service as an aviation 
pilot by such agency as the Secretary of War may designate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Citizens’ 


military training, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” on 
page 57, line 10, before the word “of,” to strike out 
“$3,960,000 ” and insert “ $3,970,000,” so as to read: 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institu- 
tions at which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained, of such public animals, means of trans- 
portation, supplies, tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may 
deem necessary, including cl and laundering of uniforms 
and clothing at camps; and to forage, at the expense of the 
United States, public animals so issued, and to pay commuta- 
tion in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed annually by the 
Secretary of War; for said animals and other author- 
ized supplies and equipment from place of issue to the several 
institutions and training camps and return of same to place of 
issue, when necessary; for purchase of training manuals, includ- 
ing Government publications and blank forms; for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of camps for the further practical m- 
struction of the members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and for transporting members of such corps to and from such 
camps, and to subsist them while traveling to and from such 
camps and while remaining therein so far as appropriations will 
permit, or in lieu of them to and from such camps 
and su! them while en route to pay them travel allowance 
at the ra 5 cents per mile for the distance by the shortest 
SEa Evla onie ron iha planes “Son AEI Gree: are 
authorized to proceed to the camp and for the return travel 
thereto, and to pay the return travel pay in advance of the 
actual performance of the travel; for expenses incident to the 
use, including upkeep and 8 costs, of supplies, equip- 
ment, and matériel furnished in accordance with law from 
stocks under the control of the War Department; for pay for 
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students attending advanced camps at the rate prescribed for 
soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular Army; for the pay- 
ment of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior 
division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a rate not 
exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, 
as authorized in the act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by 
the act approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 387); for 
medical and hospital treatment until return to their homes and 
further medical treatment after arrival at their homes, sub- 
sistence during hospitalization and until furnished tion 
to their homes, and transportation when fit for travel to their 
homes of members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps who 
suffer personal injury in line of duty while en route to or from 
and while at camps of instruction under the provisions of sec- 
tion 47a of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916 
(U. S. C., title 10, sec. 441), as amended; and for the cost of 
preparation and transportation to their homes and burial expenses 
of the remains of members of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
who die while attending camps of instruction as provided in the 
act Spproved April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 10, sec. 455); 
for mileage, traveling expenses, or transportation, for transporta- 
tion of dependents, and for packing and transportation of bag- 
gage, as authorized by law, for officers, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army traveling on duty pertaining to 
or on detail to or relief from duty with the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps; for the maintenance, repair, and operation of 
motor vehicles, and for the purchase of 7 motor-propelled 
trucks, 4 at a cost not exceeding $2,000 each and 3 at a cost 
not exceeding $750 each, including for both types the value of a 
vehicle exchanged, $3,970,000, of which $368,047 shall be available 
immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Citizens’ 
military training camps,” on page 60, line 3, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$2,802,754” and insert 
“ $2,779,849,” so as to read: 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to war- 
rant officers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training camps 
maintained under the provisions of section 47d of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended (U. S. C., title 10, sec. 
442), uniforms, including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning 
when necessary, subsistence, or subsistence allowances, and trans- 
portation, or transportation allowances, as prescribed in said sec- 
tion 47d, as amended; for such expenditures as are authorized by 
said section 47d as may be necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of said camps, including recruiting and advertising 
therefor, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation of 
passenger-carrying vehicles; for expenses incident to the use, in- 
cluding upkeep and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, 
and matériel furnished in accordance with law from stocks under 
the control of the War Department; for gymnasium and athletic 
supplies (not exceeding $20,000); for mileage, reimbursement of 
traveling expenses, or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by 
law, for officers of the Army and Organized Reserves 
traveling on duty in connection with citizens’ military training 
camps; for purchase of training manuals, including Government 
publications and blank forms; for medical and hospital treat- 
ment, subsistence, and transportation, in case of injury in line 
of duty, of members of the citizens’ military training camps and 
for transportation and burial of remains of any such members 
who die while undergoing training or hospital treatment, as pro- 
vided in the act of April 26, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 10, 
secs. 454, 455); in all, $2,779,849. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance 
equipment for rifle ranges for civilian instruction,” on 
page 62, at the end of line 13, to strike out “$200,000” and 
insert $250,000,” so as to read: 

For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories for target 


practice, for issue and sale in accordance with rules and regula- 


tions prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and approved by the Secretary of War, in connection 
with the encouragement of rifle practice, in pursuance of the 
provisions of law, $250,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quarter- 
master Corps, cemeterial expenses,” on page 64, line 13, be- 
fore the word “ of,” to strike out “ $1,152,658” and insert 
“ $1,158,418,” so as to read: 


For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including 
fuel for and pay of superintendents and the superintendent at 
Mexico City, laborers and other employees, purchase of tools and 
materials; purchase of one motor-drawn hearse at a cost not to 
exceed $2,100, and for the repair, maintenance, and operation of 
motor vehicles; care and maintenance of the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater, chapel, and grounds in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, and permanent American cemeteries abroad, including 
not to exceed $2,250 for allowances for living quarters, including 
heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 
1930 (46 Stat. 818); for repair to roadways, but not to more than a 
single approach road, to any national cemetery constructed under 
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special act of Congress; for headstones for unmarked graves of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines under the acts approved March 3, 1873 
(U. S. C., title 24, sec. 279), February 3, 1879 (U. S. C., title 24, sec. 
280), March 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 56), March 14, 1914 (38 Stat. 768), 
and February 26, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 24, sec. 280a), and 
civilians interred in post cemeteries; for recovery of bodies and the 
disposition of remains of military mnel and civilian employees 
of the Army under act approved March 9, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III. 
title 10, sec. 916); for the care, protection, and maintenance of the 
Confederate Mound in Oakwood Cemetery <% Chicago, the Confed- 
erate Stockade Cemetery at Johnstons Island, the Confederate 
burial plats owned by the United States in Confederate Cemetery 
at North Alton, the Confederate Cemetery, Camp Chase, at Colum- 
bus, the Confederate section in Greenlawn Cemetery at Indianapo- 
lis, the Confederate Cemetery at Point Lookout, and the Confed- 
erate Cemetery at Rock Island, $1,158,418, of which $187,843 shall 
be available immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Gettysburg 
National Military Park,” on page 67, line 11, before the word 
“of,” to strike out “ $72,015” and insert $72,795,” so as to 
read: 


For continuing the establishment of the park; acquisition of 
lands, surveys, and maps; constructing, improving, and maintain- 
ing avenues, roads, and bridges thereon; fences and gates; marking 
the lines of battle with tablets and guns, each tablet bearing a 
brief legend giving historic facts and compiled without censure 
and without praise; preserving the features of the battlefield and 
the monuments thereon; compensation of superintendent, clerical 
and other services, expenses, and labor; purchase and preparation 
of tablets and gun carriages and placing them in position; pur- 
chase of one freight-carrying automobile, at a cost not to exceed 
$900; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
freight and pasenger-carrying vehicles, and all other expenses inci- 
dent to the foregoing, $72,795, of which $36,079 shall be available 
immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Shiloh 
National Military Park,“ on page 68, line 20, after the word 
“vehicle,” to strike out “including $50,000 for completing 
the resurfacing of the road situated in the Shiloh National 
Military Park and extending from the original boundaries of 
the park to the Corinth National Cemetery, $90,120” and 
insert “ $40,120,” so as to read: 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation of 
superintendent of the park; clerical and other services; labor; 
historical tablets; maps and surveys; roads; purchase and trans- 
portation of supplies, implements, and materials; foundations for 
monuments; office and other necessary expenses, including main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle, $40,120. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Survey of 
battlefields,” at the top of page 70, to insert: 


The unexpended balances of the appropriations for survey of 
battlefields in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., including the battle- 
field of Cold Harbor, Va., and the battlefield of Saratoga, N. V., 
contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1930, are hereby 
continued and made available until June 30, 1932. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
monuments,” on page 71, after line 17, to insert: 


Old Fort Niagara, N. Y.: For the completion of repair, restora- 
tion, and rehabilitation of the French castle, the French powder 
magazine, the French storehouse, the early American hot-shot oven 
and battery emplacements and gun mounts, the casements of 
1861, and the outer French breastworks, and for the repair and 
building of roadways and the improvement of grounds at Old Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., to be available until expended, $35,000, to be ex- 
pended only when matched by an equal amount by donation from 
local interests for the same purpose, such equal amount to be 
expended by the Secretary of War: Provided, That all work of 
repair, restoration, rehabilitation, construction, and maintenance 
shall be carried out by the Secretary of War in accordance with 
plans approved by him. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Signal 
Corps, Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System,” on page 72, line 19, after the name “ Secretary of 
War,” to strike out $298,560 ” and insert $298,740,” so as 
to read: 

For defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Washington-Alaska Military Cable 
and Telegraph System as may be approved by the Secretary of 


War, to be available until the close of the fiscal year 1933, from 
the receipts of the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele- 
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graph System which have been covered into the Treasury of the 
United States, the extent of such extensions and betterments and 
the cost thereof to be reported to Congress by the Secretary of 
War, $298,740. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Muscle 
Shoals,” on page 74, line 23, before the word “ to,” to strike 
out “ $254,740” and insert $256,840,” so as to read: 

For operating, maintaining, and keeping in repair the works at 
Dam No. 2, Tennessee River, including the hydroelectrical de- 
velopment, $256,840, to remain available until June 30, 1932, and 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Appropriations I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration: For the expenses of 
the United States Army, which is hereby authorized to participate 
on October 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1931, in the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration at Yorktown, Va., to be held pursuant to Public Resolu- 
tion No. 89, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 17, 1930, en- 
titled “Joint resolution providing for the participation of the 
United States in the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis, on October 19, 1781, and authorizing an appro- 
priation to be used in connection with such celebration, and for 
other purposes,” including transportation to and from Yorktown, 
of troops, tentage, supplies, equipment, and all other expense 
incident to a proper participation in said celebration, including 
the expenses of the Army Band, which is hereby authorized to 
participate in said celebration, the sum of $30,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 72, after line 6, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Protecting Jamestown Island, Va.: For the extension and com- 
pletion of the sea wall and the construction of any other neces- 
sary works for protecting Jamestown Island, in the State of 
Virginia, from the encroachments of the James River, $25,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, is it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the Senator hear 
me on that question, 

Virginia has appropriated $100,000 with which to buy 
Jamestown Island and give it to the Government. James- 
town Island is the site of the first permanent settlement of 
the English race in America. It was the beginning of the 
American Republic. 

Congress has passed a bill appropriating $500,000 for co- 
lonial monuments, including the battlefield of Yorktown and 
Jamestown Island. 

In 1904 the island was being washed away. So a wall was 
erected to protect the island from further encroachment of 
the river. Nothing, however, has been done since 1904, and 
as this island will soon be the property of the Government it 
is absolutely necessary that it should be protected. So I 
have offered the amendment which calls for an appropria- 
tion of $25,000—I think, perhaps, $50,000 will be necessary 
to protect the island. 

I wish to say to the Senator it is very doubtful whether 
the amendment is subject to a point of order, as provision 
has heretofore been made respecting the island. The need 
for the expenditure of the money is very urgent. As I have 
said, the island is being washed away with great rapidity on 
account of the floods which occur in the James River. All 
I ask the Senator to do is to take this amendment to con- 
ference and if the committee does not favor it and if, after 
investigation, he does not favor it, it will be perfectly agree- 
able to me for him not to agree to it. It seems to me, 
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however, in order to protect this national monument the 
amendment should be adopted. 

I did not receive information in regard to the situation 
until the receipt of a letter yesterday from Doctor Goodwin, 
655 is in charge there, saying that conditions were very 

I know it is embarrassing for the Senator to accept 
amendments, but if it is not agreeable to his committee and 
if on investigation he is not satisfied that the amendment 
ought to be adopted in order to protect the property of the 
Government, I am willing that it be left out, and the Senator 
will not hear any complaint from me. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course it is not fair to some 
Senators to make a point of order against amendments 
offered by them and then waive the point of order in favor 
of amendments submitted by other Senators. The only way 
to settle that is to make the point of order against every 
amendment that seems to be outside the rule. However, I 
will say to the Senator that if the point of order shall not 
be sustained I will not make any further fight on the amend- 
ment, and we will take it to conference and look into it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Government has undertaken to 
appropriate money to take care of the situation at James- 
town Island. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will inquire if this 
item has been estimated for? 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator to say that it had 
been estimated for. 

Mr. SWANSON. It has not been estimated for. 

Mr. REED. I am sorry, but I shall have to insist on the 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it has not been estimated for, 
as it proposes to add an item to the appropriation bill, it is 
in violation of the rule, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the clerk's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After line 2, on page 75, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

For the building of transmission lines from Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
to remain available until expended, $10,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it has not been estimated 
for and is not authorized by existing legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the facts are that during 
the present Congress the Senate passed a bill, which is now 
pending in conference, in which the building of transmission 
lines is authorized. The case presented by the amendment 
is, I think, on all fours with that where the Senate pro- 
vided for the reconditioning of three battleships at an ex- 
pense of $30,000,000. The appropriation bill came to the 
Senate before the bill providing fer such reconditioning 
had passed the House, but it was held that an appropria- 
tion for carrying out the provisions of the Senate bill was 
in order. That was likewise done in the case of the mater- 
nity bill. The maternity bill passed Congress at this ses- 
sion, and when the appropriation bill came here an amend- 
ment was offered appropriating money to carry out the pro- 
visions of the maternity bill, and that appropriation was 
put in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the amount provided in the 
amendment the sum that was carried in the bill as passed? 

Mr. NORRIS. There was not any amount provided. I 
have the language here and will read it to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was the provision that is em- 
bodied in the amendment, outside of the $10,000,000, carried 
in the bill that was passed? Will the Senator read the 
provision in the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will read it. 

Section 11 of the Muscle Shoals joint resolution, so far as 
it applies to this amendment, reads as follows: 
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Sec. 11. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making 
‘such contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power 
it is hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made 
by Congress or from funds secured from the sale of such power, 
to construct, lease, or authorize the construction of transmission 
lines within transmission distance in any direction from said 
Dam No. 2 and said steam plant: 

I can not myself conceive how that would be subject to a 
point of order. The Chair is familiar with the rule. I will 
not read it; but we have already done that twice at this 
session of Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
this would not of itself be general legislation and is in order, 
because it carries out the provisions of the Muscle Shoals 
joint resolution. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

“Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dili Kean Sheppard 
Barkley Fess Kendrick 
B Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Black Frazier McGill Smith 
Blaine George McKellar Steck 
Blease Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Glass McNary Stephens 
Bratton Glenn wanson 
Brock ff Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Goldsborough Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Gould Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Norbeck 
Capper Harris Norris 
Caraway Nye Vandenberg 
Carey Hatfield Oddie 
Connally Hawes Partridge cott 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Pine a 
eflin Ransdell Watson 

Dale Howell Reed Wheeler 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. Williamson 

Jones Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], on which the yeas and nays 
have been demanded. Is there a second for the demand 
for the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire briefly to explain 
to the Senate what this amendment is, and the reason why, 
in my judgment, it ought to be agreed to. A point of order 
has been made against it; but the point of order has been 
overruled, and I think the amendment is clearly in order. 

On page 75 of the bill, after line 2, I propose to add the 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for the purpose of building 
transmission lines from Muscle Shoals. 

The Senate will remember that we passed a joint resolu- 
tion providing for the control and government of Muscle 
Shoals on the 4th day of April, 1930. That measure is now 
in conference, and has been since the latter part of May, 
1930. Sharp controversy has taken place between the con- 
ferees. The joint resolution that passed the Senate, so far 
as building transmission lines is concerned, was a verbatim 
copy of the bill that we passed in the preceding Congress, 
which was pocket vetoed by President Coolidge. That bill, 
including this very language which gives authority now to 
make the appropriation, passed the House at that time in 
that form. 

When the conferees were appointed and began negotia- 
tions to try to reach an agreement, after a great deal of 
controversy that has been going on off and on now during 
all this session and part of last session, there was sharp dis- 
agreement. One of the disagreements was over this identi- 
cal language that the House in a Congress had 
agreed to, and which is contained in the bill that is now in 
conference. One of the disagreements was as to the au- 
thority providing for the building of transmission lines. 
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At the first conference had before the adjournment of the 
preceding session, no headway whatever was made. When 
Congress reconvened at this session, meetings were held 
again; and we finally reached a complete agreement which 
left this language in just as we have it here, although it had 
been the subject of a very sharp disagreement. Before the 
agreement was signed, however, the House conferees de- 
clined to agree to this language, and it is still in dispute— 
that and the question of the manufacture of fertilizer down 
there, which point, however, is not involved in this dis- 
cussion. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate to what 
the conferees representing the House wanted the Senate 
conferees to do. They wanted us to strike out the language 
providing for the building of transmission lines except an 
appropriation was made therefor by the Congress; and it is 
under that language, which they were willing to accept, that 
I have offered this amendment. The language provides two 
methods of building transmission lines. One is that out of 
money received from the sale of power this board can use 
the funds to build transmission lines. Another one is out of 
appropriations made by Congress; and that is what I am 
seeking to do now. We objected to taking out the language 
that gave the board power to build them out of money 
received, because of the difficulty of getting an appropriation 
through Congress. It might be an urgent matter and be 
too late to come to Congress to get an appropriation every 
time they wanted to put in a new transmission line, how- 
ever small it might be. 

We were assured then—we have been assured by some 
Senators who were trying to get us to agree to this pro- 
vision—that it would be simply a matter of form to get an 
appropriation of Congress to build these transmission lines; 
and this is going to test out whether or not that proposition 
comes in good faith. If it is agreed to in the Senate and in 
the House, it will very materially assist the conferees in 
reaching a conclusion. It will almost eliminate one of the 
major things in dispute. If they are right that Congress 
is willing to appropriate the money to build these transmis- 
sion lines, then one of our difficulties has to a great extent 
disappeared. I should like to have this amendment go to 
the House of Representatives and let us see whether their 
representatives, as conferees, have been properly giving to 
the Senate conferees the ideas of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

They want this language. They want to make it impos- 
sible to build transmission lines excepting upon an appro- 
priation by Congress. This will immediately put up to them 
whether all this controversy that has been going on for the 
last six months is in good faith or otherwise. If we adopt 
this amendment, they will then have to swallow their own 
words or they will have to pass the amendment through the 
House. 

The importance of transmission lines in the Muscle Shoals 
proposition and in the Government and administration of 
Muscle Shoals can not be overestimated. If we provide for 
the development of power at Muscle Shoals, and compel 
everybody who wants power to come to the works and build 
their transmission lines there to get it, it simply nullifies 
as a practical proposition the use of any of that electricity 
by anybody except the Alabama Power Co. 

That is the only institution which has physical connection. 
Outside of Alabama, it is a practical impossibility for a 
municipality or a county to build a transmission line to 
Muscle Shoals. If we compel the people who buy the elec- 
tricity to come to the switchboard to get it, then do not be 
deceived, it means that nobody, unless it might be the village 
of Muscle Shoals or a few other places right in the imme- 
diate vicinity, will ever get any electricity from Muscle 
Shoals unless it is bought through the Alabama Power Co. 
or some subsidiary of the Alabama Power Co., controlled by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., of the city of New York—in 
other words, the Power Trust. 

To say that we shall develop the electricity and no trans- 
mission line and establish no authority to build a transmis- 
sion line is to say as the woman said to her daughter, “ You 
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can go swimming, but you can not get your feet wet.” It is 
a nullification indeed of what we are trying to do, and our 
opponents in the conference committee have been trying 
their best to convince us that this is the only practical way 
to get a transmission line, through an appropriation from 
Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator’s amendment is adopted 
and then afterwards the Senate adopts the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bracx], it will 
mean that hereafter there will be no more going to waste 
of the enormous power resources which are constantly going 
to waste there now, benefiting nobody, but that the people in 
the vicinity of the dam will have the real use of the power 
developed there. Is not that true? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. The joint resolution provid- 
ing for the establishment of the Muscle Shoals plant con- 
tains in effect a statement that it is declared to be the inten- 
tion of Congress to distribute the surplus power developed 
at Muscle Shoals equitably among the States within trans- 
mission distance. We will carry out that idea if we adopt 
this amendment. In other words, without transmission lines 
being constructed in some way outside of the Power Trust 
constructing and owning them, we can develop all the power 
possible at Muscle Shoals; but as far as giving the people 
the benefit of it is concerned, we will be helpless, because 
the only people who will distribute it and sell it will be the 
Power Trust. 

The original act providing for the development of Muscle 
Shoals contained this language: 

The products of such plant shall be used by the President for 
military and naval purposes to the extent that he may deem neces- 
sary, and any surplus which he shall determine is not required 
shall be sold and disposed of by him under regulations as he 
may prescribe. 

The present administration has refused to sell electricity 
to anybody except the Alabama Power Co. Three cities 
within a short distance of that great dam, where they can 
hear the rolling of the waters tumbling over the dam, have 
been pleading in vain for electricity. We passed a resolu- 
tion stating that it was the sense of the Senate that the 
Secretary of War ought to sell electricity to those cities. No 
attention has been paid to that. Of course, the President 
under this law is supreme. 

Eventually we are going to construct what is known as the 
Cove Creek Dam. That is mainly a flood-control proposi- 
tion, 300 miles from Muscle Shoals. The engineers tell us 
that it will practically double the value of Dam No. 2 by 
increasing the flow of the Tennessee River when the water 
is low and decreasing the flow when the water is high. It 
is mainly a flood-control proposition. It impounds 3,500,000 
acre-feet of water. But the plan provided for in the build- 
ing of that flood-control dam puts into it facilities for the 
development of whatever power may be generated there. It 
will be quite a large item. It will likewise improve, as no 
other one dam anywhere will improve, the navigation of the 
Tennessee River. So that incidentally these three benefits 
dovetail into each other; it will improve the navigation of 
the Tennessee very materially; it will control, to the extent 
of 3,500,000 acre-feet of water, the flood water of the Mis- 
sissippi River; it will practically double the value of the 
Government property—Dam No. 2—and will almost double 
the amount of electric power that will be developed at 
that dam. 

One of the things that will be necessary when we come 
to construct the Cove Creek Dam—which is likewise provided 
for in this joint resolution—will be power. If this appro- 
priation is made, the Government will be enabled to con- 
struct a transmission line from Muscle Shoals to Cove 
Creek and use the power generated at Dam No. 2 to con- 
struct the Cove Creek Dam. j 

Senators will remember that when we built this Dam 
No. 2 the first thing the President did was to construct a 
transmission line, under a contract with the Alabama Power 
Co., from the Gorgas plant of the Alabama Power Co. to 
Dam No. 2, in order to get the power necessary in the 
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construction of the dam. So that it will be extremely valu- 
able to be able to use the power made at Dam No. 2 for the 
construction of Cove Creek Dam. 

It will likewise carry out the theory of the law and enable 
the Government to construct transmission lines into Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Georgia, and perhaps into other States, 
for the purpose of carrying the electricity into localities, 
which is declared to be one of the objects of the legislation, 
the transmission of this power and the distribution of it 
equitably among the States within transmission distance. 

Mr. President, this would not be the only way, I admit, to 
construct transmission lines because, if the House had agreed 
to the amendment to our bill, we could construct them out 
of money received from the sale of power; but that seems to 
be impossible. It seems that the House stands adamant 
against that, although they voted for it before. They are 
all contending, so their representatives say, that the way 
to get transmission lines is through an appropriation made 
by Congress. 

Therefore it seems to me that we ought to provide by this 
amendment for the building of these transmission lines. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what will become of the 
fertilizer provision of the bill passed by the Senate and now 
tied up in the House? If the Senate adopts this amend- 
ment appropriating $10,000,000 to construct transmission 
lines, leaving fertilizer entirely out—that is in another 
measure, in another body—what is going to become of the 
fertilizer provision of the bill? Is there not grave danger 
of making this a power proposition and eliminating the 
fertilizer feature entirely? 

Fertilizer is the main thing with us. Every time this 
matter has been up I have urged here the importance of 
manufacturing fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. I have always 
insisted that a certain amount of this power be devoted to 
that purpose. 

I am very much afraid that if we provide for the building 
of transmission lines to take this power out from Muscle 
Shoals it will be going over into Tennessee and other places. 
I want my good neighbors in Tennessee to have some of 
this power, if we have any to spare, but I do not want the 
farmers who need cheaper fertilizer to be lost in the shuffle. 
I see grave danger to them in this proposition. 

We put a provision in an appropriation bill to have trans- 
mission lines constructed at Muscle Shoals. That is one 
thing. Then another bill, in another body, pertaining to 
the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, goes to 
sleep, and perhaps to its last sleep. Is it understood that no 
action will be taken upon the fertilizer provision in the 
Norris bill in the House. We must not deceive ourselves. 
There are all sorts of forces at work here. The Power Trust 
does not want fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals, nor does the 
Fertilizer Trust. The Power Trust wants a power proposition 
of it entirely, and so does the Fertilizer Trust. They are 
working together on that. Neither of them wants fertilizer 
made at Muscle Shoals. The Power Trust hopes to get all 
that power for itself. The Fertilizer Trust, I repeat, does not 
want any of it used to make fertilizer so that it will cheapen 
fertilizer to the farmers. 

Mr. President, we already have a transmission line at 
Muscle Shoals. It may be hard for some people here to 
understand my proposition, but I try to be just to every 
interest. The Alabama Power Co. has constructed trans- 
mission lines to Muscle Shoals at tremendous expense, and I 
would not want to confiscate the property of the Alabama 
Power Co., although the Alabama Power Co. supported the 
opposition candidate to me in the race for the Senate. The 
Power Trust, I think, aided tremendously financially in his 
campaign. But, in spite of all that, I must be just and fair 
to people who have investments made in my State, and I 
will be fair to them. I am not going to vote to confiscate 
the property of the Alabama Power Co., although the Ala- 
bama Power Co. did everything in its power to defeat me for 
the Senate. I am going to be fair to them. 

Why not buy the transmission lines that the Alabama 
Power Co. has at Muscle Shoals, Ala.? What provision have 
we to take care of those lines, or to utilize those lines, or to 
give the company a chance to lease those lines to the Gov- 
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ernment, or sell them to the Government? What is the use 
of appropriating $10,000,000 to build transmission lines when 
there is already a set of transmission lines there? 

I want to be fair and just to those who have investments 
in my State, but, Mr. President, I want to be fair likewise to 
the farmers. It seems to me that in this proposal the farm- 
ers are lost and there will be no fertilizer made down there 
for them. I do not believe the Government is going to ap- 
propriate $10,000,000 to spend down there to put up trans- 
mission lines. 

I want to take care of the fertilizer situation for the farmer 
now. But when we want to do that some hitch comes in it, 
some trick is sprung somewhere, and it shuts out the farmer. 
If we put in an entirely different proposal here, an inde- 
pendent matter separate and apart from the measure as it 
passed the Senate and is now before the House, I ask what is 
going to become of the provision in the House measure 
which demands the making of fertilizer for the farmer at 
Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. President, until these things can be made clear and 
satisfactory to me I am not going to support the present 
pending measure. I would like to have somebody show me 
how the fertilizer proposition is going to be tied in here for 
sure and how we are going to take care of the farmers’ 
interests. I offered an amendment to the Norris bill when 
it was before the Senate providing that the farm organiza- 
tions should have at $1 a year the power they wanted for 
10 years to manufacture fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. I got 
no support for it. There is strong opposition here to making 
fertilizer for the farmer at Muscle Shoals. I am not going 
with my eyes open to consent to crucifying the farmers of 
Alabama and the South on the fertilizer question. I am not 
going to do that. I should like to be given a little light on 
this question. I want to know what is going to happen to 
the other bill in the House. I have been hearing repeatedly 
that the conferees were about to get together, and then I 
would hear that they had drifted apart. It is the longest- 
drawn-out legislative courtship I have ever known of between 
House conferees and Senate conferees. One day they are 
about to get together, and then again they are far apart and 
are angry with each other. They are in deadlock; and now 
we are asked to reach into it and take away from it and 
out of it a proposition to build transmission lines at a cost 
of $10,000,000 when they already have transmission lines 
there. 

Let the Government lease or buy the transmission lines 
already at Muscle Shoals from the Alabama Power Co. Has 
anybody tried to do that? Has anybody suggested to the 
Alabama Power Co. that they are not going to be permitted 
to use this power, that we are going to take it over, and 
therefore their lines will be of no use or benefit to them and 
that they had better lease or sell them to the Government? 

I do not want people out in the Nation who come into my 
State, a State with the greatest future of any State in the 
Union, with material wealth unbounded, to think that when 
they invest money in Alabama their representatives in Con- 
gress are going to confiscate their property for personal 
political reasons. I do not want to treat any interest in that 
manner. I want them all to know that when they invest 
a dollar in my State they are going to have a fair deal. 
That is what Alabama stands for. I want to be just and 
fair to all. I want to be fair even to those who opposed me 
in the campaign, the most scandalous, fraudulent, and cor- 
rupt ever conducted in my State. I am going to be fair to 
them, Mr. President, and I am going to insist that the 
farmers be taken care of because the original act providing 
for this project at Muscle Shoals set out in detail that 
fertilizer should be made there in time of peace and nitrates 
for war purposes in time of war. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
I am not worried about the lines built by the Alabama 
Power Co. As a matter of fact when the last line was 
built from the State of Tennessee down to Muscle Shoals, 
permission to build that line was granted over my 
vigorous protest and opposition. I stated at the time that 
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it was a trick on the part of the power company to get a 
line built into Muscle Shoals and then later claim that they 
had expended their money and that it would be confiscation 
to attempt to sell that power except through their lines. 
They built their transmission lines there with advance no- 
tice that the power belonged to the Government of the 
United States, that the project was built with the money of 
the people of the United States, that it was not built with the 
money of the power companies, and that it was not built to 
give to the power companies a private profit. It was never 
intended, when those millions of dollars were expended at 
Muscle Shoals, to permit at some later date that power to 
be diverted for the profit of the Alabama Power Co. or any 
other private power company. 

I desire to state, however, with reference to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska that I expect to vote 
for it. What we desire in Alabama is legislation—not leg- 
islation, however, that will turn the power over to the power 
companies. We desire first to have fertilizer manufactured 
because it is more important to us at the present time than 
is cheap power. It is my intention to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, and then to offer some 
other amendments relating to the subject of the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer and providing that preference in power 
distribution be given to municipalities. I have about 
reached the conclusion that unless the Senate by a two- 
thirds vote is willing to suspend the rules and place the 
Muscle Shoals bill as an amendment upon an appropriation 
measure, we will have no legislation relating to Muscle 
Shoals, 

I desire to state further that in so far as this appropria- 
tion is concerned it does not take away any power that 
would be used for the manufacture of fertilizer. Unless a 
bill is agreed upon by the conferees there will be no author- 
ity for the building of the transmission lines even though 
the appropriation should appear in this bill. There is in 
the bill which will provide for the construction of trans- 
mission lines, if it should come out of conference and be 
passed, a certain provision which will authorize the leasing 
of the nitrate plants to private capital for the manufacture 
of fertilizer with a limited profit. Naturally, if the bill 
passes, before any transmission lines are erected there will 
be set apart under the terms of the bill a certain amount 
of power for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients, so that in voting for the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska I do not vote to divert the power 
from the manufacture of fertilizer, but I vote simply to take 
one step toward the eventual solution of the whole problem. 

Mr. President, the people of my State have long paid 
rates for power that are too high. If any protection is 
needed, it is needed on the part of the consumers of elec- 
tric power as well as the consumers of fertilizer. The 
power companies have shown by shrewd manipulation, by 
political chicanery, by extending their tentacles out into 
every section of the country, invading the sanctity of our 
private schools and universities, that they are not in need 
of any protection on the part of the Congress, or the 
Senate. So I have no hesitancy whatever in voting for the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. After it has 
been acted upon I expect to offer some amendments relat- 
ing to the proposition of the manufacture of fertilizer and 
its ingredients, and also to give preference to municipalities 
in the purchase of power. 

There are four towns immediately adjacent to Muscle 
Shoals, within hearing of the rolling waters of Wilson Dam, 
which could purchase this power if they should be given the 
opportunity. This privilege has been denied them, although 
most of the power has gone to waste and only a trifling part 
of it has been sold to the Alabama Power Co. at 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. For a long time the administration took the 
position, for one reason or another, that it would not sell the 
power, advancing one excuse and then following it with an 
entirely different excuse. The last excuse offered was that 
they could not sell it to the municipalities without expense. 
The municipalities are ready to pay the expense. That is an 
excuse, but it is not a valid reason. 
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Immediately after that amendment has been acted upon 
I shall offer another amendment to provide that municipali- 
ties, cities, and counties shall be given preference in the 
purchase of power. After that amendment is acted upon I 
shall offer another amendment providing in substance for 
the leasing of the nitrate plants, which has been practically 
agreed upon by the conferees of both Houses. There is a 
slight difference. It may be that I will agree as to the exact 
terms of the leasing provisions that some of the Senate 
conferees want, but we can thrash that out upon the floor, 
and if we have the necessary two-thirds vote to place the 
amendments upon the pending bill, we will obtain Muscle 
Shoals legislation. We will hold up the final passage of this 
appropriation bill until it is agreed upon by the House and 
signed by the President, or we will bring about within the 
immediate future an extra session of another Congress in 
order that Muscle Shoals legislation may be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska will be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong 
the debate. I simply want to say a word or two in answer 
to the Senator from Alabama. This amendment will not 
take away the power needed for the manufacture of one 
pound of fertilizer that will be generated at Muscle Shoals. 
On the other hand, as I said before, it will go a great ways 
toward assisting the conferees in agreeing on a Muscle 
Shoals. bill which provides in detail for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 

So far as I know, nobody wants to take one kilowatt of 
power than can be used for the making of fertilizer and 
to turn it into anything else. I want to have no misunder- 
standing about it. The amendment I have proposed will 
not in any way affect the fertilizer proposition excepting 
that it will make it more nearly possible to get a bill that 
will provide for the fertilizer, because that is the point of 
disagreement in the bill now in conference. 


MUSCLE SHOALS AND FERTILIZER FOR THE FARMER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, no one is more heartily in 
favor of fair power rates for the people in any State than 
am I for the people of Alabama. I have occupied that posi- 
tion in every instance where the matter has been involved 
and I am still fighting for fair and reasonable hydroelectric- 
power rates for the people of my State. 

My colleague [Mr. Back] has offered a fertilizer amend- 
ment here to secure even the consideration of which re- 
quires two-thirds of the votes in this Chamber, while he is 
supporting the power amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] providing for the building of transmis- 
sion lines which requires only a majority vote. Thus we have 
an example of the sad and unfortunate arrangements made 
for the farmer in this program. The farmer is tied hard 
and fast in the meshes of a two-thirds vote; he is all tangled 
up in the wire fence of a two-thirds vote of the Senate be- 
fore he can even get out into the open Senate to have his 
measure considered, while, strange to say, the Senator from 
Nebraska, by a bare majority, can get his amendment on 
this appropriation bill; but we do not find so favorable an 
arrangement for the farmer and his interest in fertilizer. 
We all know that there is no fertilizer in this power trans- 
mission line amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. If 
the Senator’s amendment shall be adopted and go over to 
the House on this appropriation bill with no provision for 
fertilizer in it, notwithstanding all the talk here to-day in 
favor of the farmer, nothing will have been done to compel 
the making of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. That is what the 
farmer wants done, and I am not willing to tie him in the 
background and leave him there while other interests are 
put forward to his neglect and injury. 

The Senator from Nebraska tells us that he is not pro- 
posing to take away any “ water power” that would be used 
to make fertilizer, but I submit, Mr. President, as things 
are moving now there will not be any power left for making 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals if we do nothing but construct 
transmission lines from there. I am reminded of a negro 
boy in my county who during the World War was called for 
service under the selective draft. He was brought in and in- 
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terrogated by the officers. He stood there with his hat in 
his hand. He was ill at ease and visibly frightened at the 
thought of going to war in a foreign country. He gave 
marked attention.to an open door in the rear of the room 
as the officers questioned him. They asked him, “ What is 
your name?” He said. My name is Sam Duncan.” The 
officer asked. Where do you live?” The negro boy said, 
“T live at Fredonia.” “Is that your post-office address? ” 
He said, Yes, sir.“ The officer then asked. What is your 
mother’s name,” and the boy gave her name. The officer 
then asked, “ What is her post-office address? The boy 
said, Tou aint gwine to take her, too, is you?” The officer 
Teplied, No; but we want to know where to ship your re- 
mains.” The boy shouted as he fled with the speed of the 
wind, They aint gwine to be no remains.” He told the 
truth; they have not seen him since. [Laughter.] So, Mr. 
President, I fear if this power proposition shall go through 
separated from the fertilizer provision there aint gwine to 
be any remains” of power to make fertilizer for the farmer 
at Muscle Shoals. [Laughter.] 

Senators, I do not believe very many of you think seri- 
ously that this Government is going to appropriate $10,- 
000,000, and that the President is going to sign the measure, 
to build new transmission lines at Muscle Shoals when we 
already have transmission lines there. I ask again, what 
effort has there been made to lease transmission lines already 
there from the Alabama Power Co.? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. My attitude may seem strange to some 
people in Alabama who know that the Alabama Power Co. 
fought me along with my colleague [Mr. Brack]; they were 
on the same side in the campaign made against me in Ala- 
bama, and here I am trying to keep their property from 
being confiscated. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from 
Alabama yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to ask the Senator which 
Official of the Alabama Power Co. publicly said he was 
against Senator HEFLIN. ; 

Mr. HEFLIN. All of them were against me. 

Mr. BLACK. Which one of them said it publicly? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know that any one of them said it 
publicly. They did not announce it publicly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct; they do not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Many of the Senator’s associates in that 
campaign were not working publicly. They were right along 
by the Senator’s side, though, supporting his candidate, 
Mr. Bankhead, and here I am alone, so far as Alabama is 
concerned, in a fight to keep their property from being con- 
fiscated. [Laughter.] However, Mr. President, I want them 
and the world to know that, as a man and as a legislator, 
I can and will be fair to the bitterest enemy that I have. 
I will not permit an injustice to be done anybody, rich or. 
poor, high or low. He may be my friend or he may be my 
foe, I will fight for a fair deal for him. 

Here, however, is the situation: How is Alabama to be 
benefited by this amendment of the Senator from Nebraska? 
How is the benefit to come to the people in my State? To 
what points are these transmission lines to be built? Are 
they to run up into Tennessee or out into Alabama? If so, 
to what towns in Alabama? I should like to have these 
gentlemen inform me. I think we are entitled to know just 
what we are going to do. Who is going to build these lines? 
To what points, pray tell us, are they going to be built? 
What are they going to be used for? Where in the prop- 
osition is there any provision to make fertilizer for the 
farmer? Will somebody show it to me? Let us not deceive 
ourselves and do not let us think that we are going to de- 
ceive the people in Alabama, for we are not; they are not 
going to be deceived if I can help it. 

I am going to fight, in this body and elsewhere, to have a 
fair deal in the matter of hydroelectric-power rates in 
State and outside of the State; and, I ask again, where 
the provision here that tells me that the farmer is 
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taken care of in the matter of making cheap fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals? Where is the provision here that tells the 
Senate to what points the transmission lines are to be built 
and what efforts are going to be put forth, if any, to buy 
the Alabama Power Co.’s lines or lease those lines. Just 
what are the facts behind this new move? I am not going 
to detain the Senate. I ask again, if we on this side are 
justified in voting to appropriate this money for power- 
transmission lines by a majority vote when it takes a two- 
thirds vote to give the farmer even a “look in” on the 
fertilizer proposition? 

Mr. President, the act of Congress approved by President 
Wilson, which authorized the building of the dam at Muscle 
Shoals, specifically provided that fertilizer for the farmers 
should be made there in time of peace, and nitrates for the 
Government in time of war. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is no 
question that has come before the Congress during recent 
years that has provoked more discussion than the subject 
of Muscle Shoals and its disposition. It is desirable, in my 
judgment, from every standpoint that legislation shall be 
enacted, and in order to accomplish that it may become 
necessary to effect a compromise. 

I do not want, so far as I am concerned, the issues involved 
in this amendment to be determined in a controversy as to 
which of the two Senators from Alabama has, can, or will 
best serve the interests of the people of Alabama. There is 
presented a practical and important question. This is an 
effort to appropriate public funds in the hope that the appro- 
priation may influence an authorization that has not been 
secured and cause it to be made. Much as I should like to 
see the Muscle Shoals problem finally disposed of, it does 
not occur to me that the adoption of this amendment is 
likely to produce that result. 

I voted for the bill of the Senator from Nebraska, which 
was vetoed by President Coolidge, and I voted for the joint 
resolution that is now in conference between the two Houses. 
It is not difficult to sympathize with an effort to coerce 
action where a conference committee delays agreement as 
long as that having in charge the Muscle Shoals matter 
has delayed a decision; but, in my judgment, it is not wise 
policy to attempt to take $10,000,000 from the Public Treas- 
ury to build transmission lines without any definition or 
determination as to the location of those lines, with nothing 
whatever to assure that if the lines are constructed there 
will result any corresponding benefit to the public. 

I realize that there is a great deal that can be said on 
both sides of this question; but, viewing it as a practical 
matter of legislation, it does not seem to me that the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since Senators fear we are going to do 
something unjust to the Alabama Power Co., I want to 
modify the amendment by adding, after the word “ con- 
structing,” the words or leasing,” so that it will read: 

Constructing or leasing transmission lines. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska 
modifies his amendment. The question is on- agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is another point I wish 
to make clear. I thought I had made it clear, but the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] insists on misunderstanding 
it. There is not any attempt on the part of anybody to pre- 
vent the use of the power at Muscle Shoals for the produc- 
tion of fertilizer; in fact, the one thing that has never been 
in disagreement between the conferees is that every kilowatt 
of power now generated or hereafter to be generated should 
be used for the production of fertilizer if the lessee wants to 
use it for that purpose. 

Now, let me read this language that is in the bill, upon 
which there is no controversy whatever: 


The corporation heretofore referred to operating the steam plant 
at Muscle Shoals and Dam No. 2, and any other steam or hydro- 


electric facilities which may hereafter be constructed or built as 
hereinbefore provided in this act, shall supply to the lessee electric 
power necessary for the operation of the property leased for the 
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fertilizer at a price which shall be deemed by the President and 
the board as fair and just. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Nebraska if he is 
not willing to add to his amendment the words “also for 
the manufacture of fertilizer,” so that it would read: 

For the building or leasing of transmission lines from Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., to remain available until expended, also for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer, $10,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would very likely make the amend- 
ment subject to a point of order. 

I am going to support the Senator from Alabama in his 
proposition to secure the production of fertilizer, but the 
words which the Senator from Georgia asks me to add are 
practically in the bill and are undisputed; there is no dis- 
pute about that provision among the conferees. We said to 
the House conferees, “If you will agree to provide for the 
manufacture of fertilizer and not for going into the chemical 
business, if you will confine it to fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients, you can put in any stipulation you want to put in.” 
The stipulation I have read is one they have got in, and there 
are a good many others, guaranteeing, as they believe, the 


manufacture of fertilizer and providing that fertilizer shall 


have the first call on the power. 

Senators may talk about abusing the Alabama Power Co. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErLIN] is very tender- 
hearted about the Alabama Power Co. As to my proposi- 
tion to lease—if they want to lease—their wires, it is not 
likely that we will get them. I have not any idea that the 
Government will be able to lease them. Theirs is a line 
running in one direction, down to Gorgas. Transmission 
lines will have to be built in different directions. I can not 
say; I would not put in an amendment prescribing the places 
where transmission lines shall be built, as the Senator from 
Arkansas suggests. That would immediately get the matter 
into dispute. The authorities named in the bill, I take it, 
will carry out the intention named in the law—that it is 
the intention of Congress to distribute this electricity equally, 
equitably, among the States within transmission distance. 

If we put in here a provision that a transmission line 
should be built to some particular place, that probably would 
be subject to a point of order; but I would not put it in if it 
were not, because the Congress can not determine whether 
they will build a transmission line to Birmingham or Chat- 
tanooga, or which one they will build first. I have not con- 
sulted with anybody as to what is likely to be done; I do not 
know anything about it, but I know that when the Muscle 
Shoals plant was built the first thing that was done was to 
construct a transmission line from the Gorgas plant, owned 
by the Alabama Power Co., in order to get power there to do 
it; and I take it that a transmission line will be built to 
Cove Creek if this bill becomes a law, connecting the two 
properties of the Government, so that the power now going 
to waste at Muscle Shoals can be used in building Cove 
Creek Dam. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator just what 
legislation it is that passed the Senate that authorizes the 
addition of this item to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I read it. 

Mr. REED. When did it pass the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think on the 4th day of April. 

Mr. REED. Then, Mr. President, I feel it is my duty to 
make the point of order to the amended amendment now 
pending before the Senate. 

Paragraph 1 of Rule XVI provides that— 


No amendments shall be received to any general Chee 
bill the effect of which will be * * to add a new item of a 
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propriation, unless it be made to carry out the provisions of 


some act, or resolution previously passed by the Sen- 
ate during that session. 

This session began December 1. The act of which the 
Senator speaks passed last April or May, and went to con- 
ference in May—on May 29, according to the calendar—and 
therefore did not pass during the session at which this ap- 
propriation bill is being considered. Not being consummated 
into a law, and not being an act passed during this session, 
it seems to me that it does not justify the addition of a 
new item to an appropriation bill. 

Therefore I make that point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I take it that the real mean- 
ing of the rule is “ this Congress” and not “this session.” 
As to including the new language, however, I want to read 
again from the measure that has passed; and I would not 
have made this change if I had not known that that lan- 
guage was also in that measure. 

In order to place the board— 


I am reading again what I read before— 


upon a fair basis for making such contracts and for receiving bids 
for the sale of such power, it is hereby expressly authorized, either 


from appropriations made by Congress or from funds secured from: 


the sale of such power, to construct, lease, or authorize the con- 
struction of transmission lines— 

And so forth. 

I am ready for a ruling, as far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that 
under the rule the resolution or the act must have passed 
at the session of Congress at which the amendment is pro- 
posed, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from California offers the 
following amendment: 

On page 74, line 19, strike out “ $60,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $62,000,000, of which $2,000,000 shall be available for 
construction work on the breakwater extension for the protection 
of the outer harbors of Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif.” 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if Senators who are 
present will indulge me without interruption, I shall not 
detain them long. 

I invite their attention first to page 73 of the bill. 

This item, the proposed appropriation of $60,000,000, has 
to do with rivers and harbors. That sum is to be imme- 
diately available and to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

On page 74 Senators will observe the scope of the pro- 
posed enactment. Beginning on line 13, it will be seen that 
it is provided— 

That no funds shall be expended for any preliminary examina- 
tion, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law; and for 
the prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits within the 
harbor and adjacent waters of New York City, for pay of in- 
spectors, deputy inspectors, crews, and office force, and for mainte- 
nance of patrol fleet and expenses of office, $60,000,000. 

My amendment proposes to strike out “ $60,000,000” and 
in lieu thereof to insert “ $62,000,000,” the added $2,000,000 
to be devoted to carrying on the work on the breakwater 
at the Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., hereto- 
fore authorized. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the facts as set 
forth on page 159 of the House hearings in respect to the 
nonmilitary items of this bill. On that page will be seen 
figures indicative of the importance of this harbor and of 
the work heretofore authorized, and for the carrying on of 
which I am asking for this additional $2,000,000. 

The estimated cost of this great work was $17,652,500. 
There has already been expended on that work $8,346,000. 

The necessity for this work will be made manifest to any- 
one who will have opportunity and disposition to look at the 
diagram or map of the Los Angeles Harbor and vicinity 
before me. If they have not seen, from this map they 
can visualize this great harbor. This work, may I say, was 
originally authorized after a long and bitter contest, led 
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chiefly by a former Senator from California, Senator 
Stephen M. White. After the work was authorized, appro- 
priations were made from time to time, and the work has 
reached a certain point. 

It is highly desirable that this work go forward and be 
completed. I have reason to know that all commercial 
interests favor it; also that naval officers, in so far as they 
may express their views, favor the completion of these break- 
waters. I know as a matter of fact that the necessity of 
commerce calls for the completion of these breakwaters. 
If I can picture it by word, one of the breakwaters extends 
in a certain direction eastward; another from another point 
in the curvature of the shore, southward; and it is desired 
that, leaving an opening of some twelve or fifteen hundred 
feet, another breakwater be constructed so that there will 
be an inclosed anchorage for the accommodation of Navy 
and commercial vessels. 

I suggest to the Senate this further reason why we should 
now make this appropriation, and making, as we do, the 
money presently available. That additional reason is this: 
I can authoritatively advise the Senate that if this Govern- 
ment work goes on, there is contemplated private work in 
the development of the harbor which will involve an expend- 
iture of probably $4,000,000, so that with the Government 
work going forward and the private work in progress there 
will be the employment of many men. This governmental 
work and this privately conducted work will contribute 
largely to the alleviation of the present unemployment con- 
ditions. So, inasmuch as this work was long ago contem- 
plated and authorized and that masterly Democratic Sena- 
tor, Stephen M. White, made that fight; inasmuch as we 
have already expended $8,346,000 in this great work; inas- 
much as the completion of the work is much to be desired 
for economic reasons; and, further, inasmuch as the carry- 
ing on of this Government work will set in motion the 
carrying on of privately owned works to the extent of 
probably $4,000,000—for these reasons, thus briefly stated, I 
submit to the thoughtful Senate that we should amend this 
bill in the way I have suggested. 

Ah, but it may be said that we can not afford to do that 
now, that the Treasury can not agree to it, that other de- 
mands upon the Treasury are so many and so great that 
we can not with prudence add to the suggested appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000. 

I venture to think that it would not in any way embarrass 
the Treasury if we added $2,000,000 to this appropriation, 
and for every reason indicated I am hopeful that the Senate 
will see its way to provide this additional sum. 

To detain Senators a few moments longer, I appeared be- 
fore the committee and briefly submitted this matter to 
the members, and in so doing I called their attention to 
a letter addressed to Major Lanagan, district engineer, Los 
Angeles, by Mr. G. F. Robinson, a State official; and in 
that letter what I have stated is more clearly and definitely 
set out. I will ask that this letter be incorporated in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOVEMBER 22, 1930. 
Maj. W. H. Lanacan, 
District Engineer, United States Engineer's Office, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
RE GREATER HARBOR BREAKWATER—LOS ANGELES-LONG BEACH HARBOR 


Dear Sm: While in Washington, D. C., recently Mr. H. H. Harris, 
assistant city attorney, and the undersigned, interviewed Brigadier 
General Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of Engineers, regarding com- 
mencement of construction work on the breakwater extension for 
the protection of Los Angeles-Long Beach outer harbors, which 
project has been approved by the United States Government. 

General Pillsbury stated at the above interview that only lack 
of funds prevented the beginning of the work in question, and 
that as soon as sufficient funds were provided for this project that 
the work would be started at once, and the construction work 


would proceed without delay until final completion. He also 
stated that he thought it very important that a decision be 
reached as soon as possible regarding the type of breakwater to be 
used, and that the plans and specifications be completed, in order 
that there may be no delay in the commencement of the work 
following the appropriation of funds. 
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We outlined to General Pillsbury the nece sity of the breakwater 
extension in order that proposed projects in the outer harbor 
might proceed without any undue delay, and he suggested that 
this data be presented to your office, together with the necessary 
maps, in order that you would have full information regarding 
the matter. 

The three following outer harbor projects are active projects 
now under consideration by the harbor department, and are de- 
pendent to some extent on the breakwater extension: 

1. Fish Harbor extension: You will please find attached plan 
No. 7606-2, which shows proposed extension of Fish Harbor in 
order to provide for the proper anchorage of fishing boats in the 
harbor. At the present time the fishing vessels are scattered in 
numerous points in the outer and inner harbors, and have ro 
central location nor proper berthing facilities in the harbor, and 
the Fish Harbor extension as shown on the above map is planned 
to provide the necessary anchorage and berthing facilities. It will 
be noted on this plan that there is breakwater protection for the 
Fish Harbor extension, in the rear of which are to be constructed 
radial wharves to provide the necessary facilities for fishing boats. 

If it were known that the breakwater extension was to be 
started in the near future, the design of the Fish Harbor extension 
breakwater could be revised and a less expensive type of break- 
water used, thereby effecting a considerable saving in same. 

Awaiting commencement of work on the Fish Harbor extension, 
an attempt was made recently to provide temporary berthing facil- 
ities in the inner harbor but, due to the fact that the cost of this 
temporary facility which would meet the needs of the fishermen, 
was such that the fishermen would not pay sufficient revenue to 
the harbor department for the use of same, and also for the 
reason that any property in the inner harbor which would be 
used for such facilities will have to be used for future commercial 
development, it was decided to abandon construction of the tem- 
porary facilities. The fishermen are desirous of obtaining a per- 
manent location and will pay the harbor department for suitable 

facilities, centrally located at Fish Harbor. N 
3 It should also be pointed out that the construction of Fish 
Harbor extension will result also in the further construction of 
both additional public and private facilities in the Fish Harbor 
district, such as buildings and warehouses for the storage of 
supplies, nets, paved highways, etc., so that this project would 
result in giving considerable employment to labor in this locality. 

2. Yacht anchorage project: During the past year, several re- 
quests have been made by the yachting interests, particularly the 
California Yacht Club, for additional yacht anchorage in the east 
basin and inner harbor, but due to the fact that practically all of 
the available proposed water areas in the east basin have been 

for yacht anchorage purposes, it is practically impos- 
sible to comply with the desires of the yachting interests. Fur- 
thermore, on account of the congestion of harbor properties in 
the rear of berths 187, 188, 189, and 190, in connection with the 
storage of pipe, it has become necessary for the harbor depart- 
ment to take over large portions of the California Yacht Club 
leased property for commercial use. Therefore, considerable study 
has been made during the past year for a suitable location for 
yacht anchorage in the outer harbor, which will not interfere with 
navigation and the commercial development of the harbor. The 
San Pedro outer harbor has been selected and definite plan de- 
cided upon as shown on attached plan 7576-1. It will be noted 
that the breakwater is shown on the easterly side of proposed 
yacht anchorage between the west channel and the e break- 
water. If the breakwater extension is started in the near future, 
then the breakwater protection of the yacht anchorage might be 
reduced, effecting considerable saving in the construction of same, 
and it is possible that the breakwater might be eliminated entirely. 

If it was sure that the breakwater extension work would start 
in the near future, there is no doubt that the yacht anchorage 
project would follow soon after, which would include dredging and 
filling, construction of wharves, riprap protection, and possible 
breakwater, besides private construction, with ship-repair yards, 
3 buildings, and other facilities required by the yachting 
in 


3. Construction of terminal on south side of Terminal Island: 
Tt is quite possible that before the breakwater extension is well 
under way that there will be need of a large ocean terminal on 
the south side of Terminal Island, as shown on attached plan of 
Los Angeles Harbor, in order to accommodate the large-size ves- 
sels which are now making this port and demanding a quicker 
turn around. The steamship interests operating around-the-world 
steamers and larger vessels entering the port prefer the outer har- 
bor, and if the facilities at Pier 1 become congested in the future 
the providing of terminals on the south side of Terminal Island 
as referred to above would naturally follow. If the breakwater 
extension was delayed for any considerable length of time, this 
might result In a considerable handicap to the harbor department 
in the installation of the terminal referred to. 

The estimated cost of the Fish Harbor extension and yacht 
anchorage facilities amount to approximately $2,500,000 and the 
construction of these facilities; as referred to before, would result 
in other public and private construction in the outer harbor, 
amounting to probably another $1,500,000, so that if the harbor 
department and private interests were assured of the breakwater 
extension going forward at an early date, there is no doubt that 
at least $4,000,000 would be expended in other construction work 
in the outer harbor, which would be in line with the present pol- 
icy of the United States Government in advancing public con- 
seon at this time in order to relieve the unemployment 

uation. 
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It is earnestly requested that you give this matter serious con- 
sideration and advise your Washington, D. C., office regarding the 
importance of advancing the commencement of work on the 
breakwater. 

Very truly yours, 
G. F. ROBINSON. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I read for the infor- 
mation of those who listen a few paragraphs from that let- 
ter. Addressing Major Lanagan, the writer says: 

Dran Sm: While in Washington, D. C., recently, Mr. H. H. Harris, 
assistant city attorney, and the undersigned, interviewed Brigadier 
General Pillsbury, Assistant Chief of Engineers, regarding com- 
mencement of construction work on the breakwater extension for 
the protection of Los Angeles-Long Beach outer harbors, which 
project has been approved by the United States Government. 

May I observe that there is what we call the inner harbor, 
and this breakwater has to do with inclosing what is termed 
the outer harbor. I read further: 

General Pillsbury stated at the above interview that only lack 
of funds prevented the beginning of the work in question, and 
that as soon as sufficient funds were provided for this project that 
the work would be started at once, and the construction work 
would proceed without delay until final completion. He also 
stated that he thought it very important that a decision be reached 
as soon as possible regarding the type of breakwater to be used, 
and that the plans and specifications be completed, in order that 
there may be no delay in the commencement of the work follow- 
ing the appropriation of funds. 

We outlined to General Pillsbury the necessity of the break- 
water extension in order that proposed projects in the outer har- 
bor might proceed without any undue delay, and he suggested that 
this data be presented to your office, together with the necessary 
maps, in order that you would have full information regarding the 
matter. 

I have here before me one of the maps referred to in this 
letter, which makes the proposition to the eye, the mind, per- 
fectly clear. He then says: 5 

The three following outer harbor projects are active projects now 
under consideration by the harbor department, and are depend- 
ent to some extent on the breakwater extension. 


He then takes up what is known as the Fish Harbor ex- 
tension, and then he adds: 

If it were known that the breakwater extension was to be started 
in the near future, the design of the Fish Harbor extension break- 
water could be revised and a less expensive type of breakwater 
used, thereby effecting a considerable saving in same. 

Further the writer says: 


If it was sure the breakwater extension work would start in the 
near future, there is no doubt that the yacht-anchorage project 
would follow soon after, which would include dredging and fill- 
ing, construction of wharves, riprap protection, and possible break- 
water, besides private construction, with ship-repair yards, yacht 
club buildings, and other facilities required by the yachting 
interests. 


He estimates that this private work, all carried on under 
local expense, would amount to fully $4,000,000. 

So, to repeat, inasmuch as the Federal Government has 
authorized, if it shall now appropriate this $2,000,000 for 
this work, there will follow hard upon the expenditure of 
some $4,000,000 for other near-by work, all of which will 
make in favor of permanent commercial interests and the 
interests of the Navy, and will immediately give employ- 
ment to many men. 

Under the law, as I understand it, there has been allocated 
out of the $60,000,000 only $250,000 for this breakwater 
work, and I submit that that amount is altogether too small. 
I should add that $125,000 is allocated for maintenance. If 
this work is to be done, if it is desired, why should we not 
now appropriate $2,000,000, and go forward, intelligently, 
economically, and all for the immediate good of those em- 
ployed, for the immediate improvement of the harbor, for the 
benefit of commerce generally, and for the accommodation 
of the Navy? I believe that every man in the Navy, from 
admiral down, would say that it is desirable to have this 
anchorage within this inclosure, to the end that vessels of 
war may safely anchor there and not be subject to being kept 
under steam in the outer or deeper waters. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored thus briefly to state the 
proposition. I repeat, the $250,000 is wholly inadequate. I 
would emphasize that more, and certainly $2,000,000 more, 
is needed; and I am hopeful that Senators will see the 
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problem as I see it, and will not be disposed to interpose any 
technical objection to this amendment, but will consider it 
on its merits. 

I ͤ perhaps anticipate by saying that it is possible that there 
may be technical objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment on its merits, but it has such great merit 
that I think any Senator would be warranted in withholding 
any objection to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was under the impression, when we 
were dealing with this item—and it is my own fault that 
I did not know better—that we had no appropriation for 
rivers and harbors in the bill. I thought the committee was 
quite justified in declining to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from California because there were 
to be no river and harbor items. I was stupid about that, 
I know. Frankly, I can not see why this particular item is 
not on all fours with other items included in the $60,000,000 
appropriation. I simply speak of that because I think that 
was the attitude of some of the members of the committee. 

The contention of the Senator, I take it, is that this is a 
river and harbor item which he proposes, a perfectly proper 
addition to the bill, because the bill includes various river 
and harbor items. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is right. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the objection to it, if I may ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, is that the Budget did not 
estimate for this? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the first place, the lump- 
sum appropriation for rivers and harbors includes $250,000 
for construction at this particular project, as well as $125,- 
000 for maintenance. It is included in the river and harbor 
item which the committee has reported. 

The objections to this amendment are, first, that it was 
not included in the Budget estimate; and, second, that it is 
an item of appropriation for rivers and harbors, and there- 
fore should have been submitted to the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate at least one day before it was brought 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask whether that 
Was done with reference to the $60,000,000 item? Was that 
Jump sum presented to the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. REED. No; that came as a Budget estimate, and is 
not put in as a new amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. So this item proposed by the Senator 
from California is beyond the estimate of the Budget? 

Mr. REED. Yes; it is over and above the Budget estimate, 
which was $60,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, in the opinion of the chairman of 
the committee, it will be necessary for the Senator to sub- 
mit that item to the Committee on Commerce and also to 
the Budget? 

Mr. REED. Yes; and, coming here at this time, it is out of 
order for both reasons. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask this question, if I may: 
Would the Senator be privileged to take these steps which 
have not been taken, and bring the matter to the attention 
of the Committee on Appropriations, when it is considering 
a deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; it is possible, if he can get an esti- 
mate from the Budget, that he could get the item put into 
the second deficiency appropriation bill in the House, or 
offer it here as an amendment, after submitting it to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much impressed myself 
with the propriety of the request and the importance of the 
appropriation. I did not realize that the technicalities per- 
haps had not been strictly observed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have taken the time 
of the Senate to say what I have said in order that Members 
might be advised as to wisdom of completing this authorized 
work. As will be recalled, I anticipated that there might be 
technical objections made to the present consideration of 
the amendment on its merits. I have done that thus briefly, 
first, to advise the Senate as to the merits of the matter, 
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promising that I intend hereafter, when other bills come 
before the Senate, to ask that this money be appropriated. 
But I do not understand that I have to do more than have 
an estimate from the Budget. I know of no rule which re- 
quires me to go before the Committee on Commerce and 
submit such a proposition. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The second paragraph of Rule XVI of the 
Senate provides: 

Amendments proposing new items of appropriation to river and 
harbor bills shall, before being considered, be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well; but this bill is not tech- 
nically a river and harbor bill. I think I have said enough 
to indicate the scope of the amendment. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania feels inclined to invoke the rule by 
raising a point of order, I shall not further proceed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, although I personally believe 
that the particular improvement is highly meritorious and 
desirable for both military and commercial reasons, never- 
theless the proposition has been submitted to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has been rejected by them, and in loyalty 
to that committee I feel that I must make the point of 
order, first, that it has not been estimated for; and, second, 
that the amendment has not been submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be inserted at the appropriate place in 
the bill, which I take to be on page 11, after line 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, after line 21, insert the 
following: 

No appropriation for the pay of the Aray shall be available for 
the pay of any officer or e man in the Army who is en- 
gaged in any manner with any publication which is or may be 
issued by or for any branch or organization of the Army or 
military association of which officers or enlisted men have mem- 
bership and which carries paid advertising of firms doing business 
with the Government: Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prohibit officers from writing or 
disseminating articles in accordance with regulations issued by 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator in charge 
of the bill may see fit to accept the amendment, because it 
deals with a vexed subject with which the Joint Committee 
on Printing has dealt for a great many years and has been 
unable to prevent the use of subterfuges to bring about 
violations of the plain intent not only of the printing act of 
1895 but also of the legislation of 1919 which forbids the 
publication of periodicals of various natures by the govern- 
mental departments. 

In 1919, following the legislation which was then enacted, 
the Joint Committee on Printing abolished all the depart- 
mental journals but gave each one an opportunity to take 
its case before the committee in order to be reinstated. 
The result was that out of something like 80 publications 
less than 30 were permitted to continue. Following that, 
various subterfuges were resorted to in order to continue 
the publication of some of the journals. I have in my hand 
sample pages from seven such publications. Some of them 
bear the line “Printed without expense to the Govern- 
ment.” Some do not bear this line, and others evade the 
plain intent of the iegislation of 1919 by seeking publica- 
tion through associations. 

Some of the publications are nominally published by asso- 
ciations, but we find upon investigation that 51 per cent of 
the stock of the association is owned by a printing company 
which secures the work of printing the publications and 
which employs agents to solicit advertising, putting the 
publications in competition with every other magazine in 
the country, and, more than that, seeking their advertising 
chiefly from concerns which do business with the Govern- 
ment. For instance, one of the periodicals makes no con- 
cealment of the fact because in an editorial it calls the 
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attention of big business to the fact that this particular 
branch of the Government is making purchases on an exten- 
sive scale and therefore it is wholly advisable for big business 
to take that into consideration. 

Another burden placed on the Government by reason of 
the publications is that they all secure the preferential rate 

of postage; that is to say, they are circulated all over the 
country at the flat rate of 1½ cents per pound, whereas 
magazines with which they come in direct and positive 
competition have to pay the zone rate upon their adver- 
tising contents. It is the old question which has been 
thrashed out in the Senate several times when postal rates 
have been under consideration. 

I understand that some Senators may feel that the lan- 
guage of the amendment as I have presented it is somewhat 
drastic. I feel that it is a peculiar situation which requires 
a drastic remedy. However, in view of everything, I hope 
that the Senator in charge of the bill may accept the amend- 
ment and let it go to conference. Then it may be that any 
particularly drastic feature of the amendment can be 
remedied in conference. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are certain conditions 
which undoubtedly ought to be corrected. It seems to me 
it is manifestly improper for an officer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to solicit advertisements from people with whom he 
is transacting business in the letting of contracts. It is obvi- 
ously improper for an officer of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, for instance, to solicit advertisements from people who 
are bidding on Army supplies or are supplying articles to the 
‘Army. That is one side of the situation. 

On the other side the technical advantages, both to the 
writers and the readers of the articles in such magazine as 
the Field Artillery Journal, are very obvious and do not need 
to be expanded upon. It is very much to the good of the 
Army that professional information right up to date should 
be given by the current publication of the magazines. 

I am hopeful, now that the matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Senate, that a regulation can be adopted by 
the Secretary of War which will have the effect of cutting 
out the abuses in this connection and of not depriving the 
Army at the same time of the advantage of the technical 
information which is supplied by the magazines. 

I feel that I must, however, make the point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it proposes 
general legislation and therefore is in violation of paragraph 
3 of Rule XVI. i 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I take the point of view that 
this is a limitation upon an appropriation and therefore 
is in order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair thinks the construction of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is rather narrow and therefore rules against the point 
of order. 

Mr. REED. I do not need discuss it any further. I hope 
the amendment will be accepted. We can consider the 
phraseology of it when we get into conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire is agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall be very brief, but 
I would like to offer an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 44, line 1, to strike out the numerals 
“ $1,261,559 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,681,559,” and at 
the end of line 2 to strike out the period and insert a comma 
and add the words and of which $420,000 shall be available 
for gas masks.” 

The amendment has the approval of the Budget Bureau. 
It has the approval of the War Department. It is not con- 
trary to the President’s program. When the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was introduced in the House these 
items were included, The reason why the Chemical War- 
fare Service is particularly anxious to have the amendment 
incorporated in the bill is because they have developed a 
new type of gas mask, a mask which leaves the nose and the 
mouth free and gives greater usefulness to the eyes than 
the mask which is now being used for the Army. I want to 
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quote from a memorandum on this subject which illustrates 
the need for the mask: | 

In spite of the fact that we consider our mask to be the best 
military mask in the world, efforts are being made to provide a 
better one. We are a mask which is smaller, lighter, and 
simpler. In addition to the service mask, development has been 
completed -on special masks for voice on, and for use 
with optical instruments such as range finders, field glasses, and 
periscopes. 

I may say, as one of those who had a small part in the 
World War, not to give my own experience, but as everyone 
knows, that the mere placing of a service gas mask on the 
head of a soldier reduces the mobility and usefulness of that 
soldier about 69 per cent. In the first place his nose is. 
clipped together so he can not breathe through his nostrils. 
He has an instrument in his mouth over his tongue which 
greatly impedes his speech. He has two little goggles to 
look through, whether it be day or night, and upon that 
narrow range of vision is dependent his view. 

We have perfected since the war a service mask which is 
very efficient in so far as it prevents death from poisonous 
gases. So far as we know, I am informed, there is no ele- 
ment likely to be used in warfare which our modern gas 
masks will not handle efficiently. 

But the modern gas mask does not permit those in com-: 
mand to give commands because of the paraphernalia which 
it now contains. Neither can those who are wearing gas 
masks give orders nor can they work with facility on such 
matters as range-finding instruments or long-range glasses, 
and other impedimenta which are used in time of war. 
Obviously if we should have another war the gas mask is 
going to be just as important as the machine gun or the 
artillery piece, because none of these arms of warfare can, 
be used without men are alive who can use them and who 
have mobility enough and use enough of their senses to 
handle them efficiently. 

As I said, the amendment has the approval of the Budget 
Bureau. It is a part of the President's program. It has the 
approval of the War Department. I know that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] who is in charge of the bill 
feels more or less obligated to oppose it in order to keep 
faith with his committee. But in view of the fact that we 
had but a very short hearing before the committee, due to 
press of time, I make the request that he do not object too 
strongly to the incorporation of the amendment in the bill, 
and that he let it go to conference. If in conference the 
conferees feel that there is no need for the manufacture of 
30,000 of these new gas masks, of which I understand we 
now have practically none, I shall not object to the Senator 
releasing the amendment from the bill. But I do feel, in 
view of the short hearing we had before the Committee on, 
Appropriations, that it would be unwise for this matter not 
to receive a reconsideration by the conferees when they meet 
to consider the bill. I therefore hope that my amendment 
may be adopted as it is not out of line with the policy of the 
administration, or the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment, or of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, while it is true that the Senate 
committee had a comparatively brief hearing on this matter, 
it had the advantage of the rather extended inquiry which 
was made by the committee of the other House. It was 
brought out there that by the Ist of July of this year we 
shall have in storage 144,436 masks of the new type. While 
that is not enough, of course, to provide for a theoretical 
army of a million men, which we plan to raise in case of 
war, nevertheless it represents an increase of 20,000 during 
the present year; and the bill as reported by the committee; 
provides for nineteen or twenty thousand more of these 
masks during the next fiscal year. 

The Senate will understand that these masks are stored 
in hermetically sealed cans, and so do not deteriorate as fast 
as they would if they were in the open air. The masks cost 
about $14 apiece when made in quantities, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland would provide an addi-/ 
tional 30,000 masks besides the 20,000 for which the bill 
already provides. Naturally, the War Department would be 
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glad to have them, and, personally, I should be glad to see 
them appropriated for, but the committee felt that the 20,000 
provided for in the bill were sufficient, considering the na- 
ture of the times in which we are now living, and that 20,000 
were all that we could reasonably make during the course of 
the next year. 

I do not know what the House will agree to, of course, but 
I am in duty bound, in accordance with the decision of the 
committee, to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a fact, is it not, that these masks 
do deteriorate notwithstanding they are inclosed in sealed 
cylinders? 

Mr. REED. Nobody knows how fast they deteriorate, 
because all we have made since the World War are still per- 
fectly good and serviceable, and it is hoped that their life 
will be very much extended by keeping them sealed in a 
vacuum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Improvements are still being made in 
them, I suppose? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; and it may be that in another 10 
years somebody will have developed a new mask, and the 
present mask will have to be changed entirely, or it may be 
that only the canister part will have to be changed. We 
can not tell about that. That is one reason why we do not 
want to launch too heavily into the acquisition of a par- 
ticular type, because we might have to change them all. 
This mask, as stated by the Senator from Maryland, is a 
very great improvement over the mask that was issued dur- 
ing the World War. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, by way of further expla- 
nation, and in view of the interrogatory of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], I desire to say that my understand- 
ing is that we have practically none of the newer type of 
mask available and that the service mask does not have 
the considerable number of improvements of the new mask 
which has just been made, as will be seen from the memo- 
randum which I just read and which was issued by the 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, in which he says: 

In spite of the fact that we consider our mask to be the best 
military mask in the world, efforts are being made to provide a 


better one. We are seeking a mask which is smaller, lighter, and 
simpler. In addition to the service mask— 


Which is an excellent mask, and the mask to which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I think, mainly referred. The 
memorandum goes on to say— 
development has been completed on special masks for voice trans- 
mission and for use with optical instruments, such as range 
finders, field glasses, and periscopes. 

I may say that it is just as important for the Navy to have 
these gas masks as it is for the Army to have them; in fact, 
the Navy has already laid in a large supply of them. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will yield, the Navy have a 
supply of the new masks and have not given any orders to 
the Edgewood Arsenal for the production of any more dur- 
ing the current year. They have all they want. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think the attitude of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania toward this amendment has 
been more than fair, and I hope it may be adopted by the 
Senate. Even though it may be taken out in conference, I 
should like to have it inserted in the bill by the Senate so 
that a further hearing may be accorded. It has been in- 
dorsed by the Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, and 
has the approval of the War Department, the Budget 
Bureau, and the administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland is an amendment to the committee 
amendment on line 1, page 44, without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment was agreed to will be 
reconsidered. The Chair hears no objection. The question 
now is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed ta, 
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Mr, KENDRICK. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
2 PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 

ted. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, line 10, before the words 
“Provided further,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That of the amount herein appropriated 
$69,745 shall be made available for the following construction at 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo.: Additional wing, 80 by 30 
feet, for each of five barracks, $46,250; additional wing, 60 by 30 


feet, for one barrack, $7,920; addition to laundry, $9,460; addition 
to central fire station, $6, 115. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, this amendment does 
not increase the appropriation to which it relates, but merely 
directs how the money already appropriated shall be 
expended. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming is, in my judgment, not neces- 
sary; but I know of no other objection to it. It expresses 
the decision of the Appropriations Committee, which listed 
the purposes for which the money was to be expended at 
Fort Francis E. Warren. All that is accomplished by the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyoming is to make that 
plain on the face of the bill instead of requiring reference 
to the breakdown of the items in the list submitted by the 
Secretary of War. 

I ought to explain that the Appropriations Committee did 
increase slightly the appropriation for housing at Fort 
Francis E. Warren, and did so because the original estimate 
was prepared with a view to the use of soldier labor in the 
construction of the buildings. For many reasons that has 
been decided to be undesirable, and the War Department 
is satisfied, in fact, is anxious to do the work with civilian 
labor. In the Appropriations Committee we so amended 
that item as to cover the increased cost. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
merely makes explicit the decision already reached by the 
Appropriations Committee. Consequently, I think it is not 
subject to a point of order, and I have no objection to 
interpose to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to give a preference 
in the sale of electric power generated at the hydro plant or steam 
plant at Wilson Dam to States, counties, municipalities, or coop- 
erative associations operated without profit. The Secretary of 
War is further directed to make contracts with such States, 
counties, municipalities, or cooperative associations for as long 
a period as 30 years, but any contract made with a person or 
corporation engaged in the business of selling and distributing | 
power for profit shall contain a provision authorizing the can- 
cellation of the contract with such power company, and the with- 
drawal of power sold to it, upon six months’ notice in writing: 
Provided, such power is needed for sale to States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, or cooperative associations not operated for profit 
= provided such power is needed for the manufacture of fertilizer 

fertilizing ingredients by the Government nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals, or new plants erected by the Government or a 
lessee of the Government. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama modifies ex- 
isting legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. BLACK. I now move that paragraph 3 of Rule XVI 
be suspended in accordance with the notice heretofore given 
by me in writing, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Blease Broussard Connally 
Barkley Borah , Bulkley Copeland 
Bingham Bratton Capper Couzens 
Black Broek Caraway Cutting 
Blaine Brookhart Carey Dale 
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Deneen Hayden Norbeck Stephens 
Dill Hebert Norris Swanson 
Fess Heflin Thomas, Idaho 
Fletcher Howell Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Frazier Johnson Partridge Townsend 
George Jones Phipps 
Gillett Pine dings 
Glass Kendrick Vandenberg 
Glenn Keyes agner 
McGill Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Goldsborough McKellar Walsh, Mont. 
d Sheppard Waterman 
Hale McNary Shipstead Watson 
Harris Metcalf Shortridge Wheeler 
Harrison Morrison Smith Williamson 
Hatfield Steck 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. Is the motion of the Senator from Alabama 
to suspend the rules a debatable motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; that motion is de- 
batable. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate very briefly to the matter which is affected by 
my motion to suspend the rules. 

Attention has been called in the Senate repeatedly to the 
fact that the Secretary of War is discriminating against 
municipalities in the purchase of power around Muscle 
Shoals, In other words, under this administration’s ruling 
no one is permitted to buy power there except the Alabama 
Power Co. It does not make any difference how many 
municipalities apply, the Secretary of War under this ad- 
ministration will not sell power to any individual or corpora- 
tion or municipality except the Alabama Power Co. 

The only way in which that situation can be avoided, it 
would appear, is to place on an appropriation bill an amend- 
ment which would prohibit the Secretary of War and this 
administration from continuing any such unjust discrimina- 
tion. It seems that the Muscle Shoals conferees have not 
agreed up to this time. Whether or not they will agree, I 
do not know; but if they do not agree, the Alabama Power 
Co. will continue to buy about one-fifth of the power at 
Wilson Dam. Under the ruling of the Secretary of War, 
although 80 per cent of the power is going to waste, no city 
within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals can buy 
power. 

If there are Senators here who believe that this plant was 
built for the purpose of benefiting the Alabama Power Co., 
and who believe that this thing should continue in this way, 
then they should vote against the motion to suspend the 
rules. That is the issue. Let there be no mistake about it. 

About 80 per cent of the power is going to waste at 
Wilson Dam. One-fifth of it is being sold to the Alabama 
Power Co. at 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. If this amendment 
or some other law is not passed at this session then it will 
be too late to get any law passed unless it is on an appro- 
priation bill, or unless the conferees agree. If some action is 
not taken, the Senate and the House will place the stamp of 
approval upon continuing the policy of denying to munici- 
palities the right to buy the power which is going to waste 
at Muscle Shoals. 

I do not believe, I can not believe, that the Senators on 
either side of this aisle approve such a policy. Twice they 
have passed unanimously a joint resolution which expresses 
their sentiment. If that is really their sentiment, and if 
they are really in favor of letting municipalities buy the 
power which is going to waste, they will vote to suspend the 
rules in order that my amendment may be offered. 

It may be that the language of the amendment I offer is 
not satisfactory to some of the Senators. If it is not satis- 
factory, after the rules have been suspended, the Senate can 
amend the amendment. Unless, however, we succeed in 
placing it upon the appropriation bill we will continue to 
tolerate a system which permits millions of dollars to be lost 
by the Government simply because the administration in 
power to-day is opposed to utilizing the people’s property 
for the people’s benefit. 


That is the issue. I have moved to suspend the rules. 
If the rules are suspended, and any Senator is dissatisfied 
with the wording of this amendment, he can change it; 
but we can place it on the appropriation bill, and it will 
become the law. May I call attention also to the fact that 
I have preserved the rights of the Government in so far as 
the use of the power for fertilizer is concerned. If the bill 
is passed, and the conferees agree, the power will still be 
left there for the manufacture of fertilizer; but if the Sen- 
ate wants to place the stamp of its approval on the policy 
of the Secretary of War—which, of course, is the policy of 
the administration—of denying to municipalities the right 
to buy their own power, and admitting that the Alabama 
Power Co. should have a monopoly of purchasing all of this 
power at a low rate, then they should vote against the 
proposition to suspend the rules. 

After the question has been discussed by those who desire 
to do so, I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a word about the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama. His amendment pro- 
poses, in effect, that these three cities of Sheffield, Florence, 
and Muscle Shoals shall have a preference in the purchase 
of power. 

I am not going to waste one minute of the Senate’s time 
in discussing the advisability of peddling power at retail to 
those towns. Maybe that is wise; maybe it is not; but I 
shall not stop to discuss it. I merely wish to call attention 
to the practical working of this amendment. 

There are eight turbogenerators at Muscle Shoals. Four 
of them have a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts and four of 
them have a capacity of 32,500 kilowatts; that is to say, the 
capacity of the smallest generator there is 25,000 kilowatts. 
At the very peak the maximum amount that would be taken 
by the town of Muscle Shoals, at the peak load, would be 
only 500 kilowatts. The load that would be taken by the 
town of Sheffield would be 3,000 kilowatts and the load 
taken by the town of Florence would be 1,500, a total of 
exactly 5,000 kilowatts at the very peak of the load. 

One of those generators can not be run at less than 50 
per cent of its capacity without ruining the generator, and, 
as I have said, the capacity of the smallest one is 25,000 
kilowatts. If that generator is run at less than 12,500 
kilowatts, it will be ruined in very short order. Yet the 
very peak load at the high point of the 24 hours which 
would be taken by all three towns if they bought every 
speck of their current from Muscle Shoals is only 5,000 
kilowatts. So that the adoption of the amendment and the 
coupling up of that service to those three communities must 
inevitably ruin the machinery we have put in there at great 
expense to handle the business. For that reason I hope 
the Senate will not see fit to suspend the rule and will not 
see fit to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may not the amendment be 
read? I was necessarily absent on some departmental busi- 
ness when it was offered and I would like to know what it 
provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to suspend 
the rule. The rule sought to be suspended will be read. 

Mr. SMITH. I would prefer to have the amendment read 
before I decide as to whether I will vote to suspend the rule 
or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read Mr. BLack's amendment, which pro- 
poses to insert in the bill the following: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to give a preference in 
the sale of electric power generated at the hydro plant or steam 
plant at Wilson Dam to States, counties, municipalities, or coop- 
erative associations operated without profit. The Secretary of War 
is further directed to make contracts with such States, counties, 
municipalities, or cooperative associations for as long a period as 
30 years, but any contract made with a person or corporation 
engaged in the business of selling and distributing power for a 
profit shall contain a provision authorizing the cancellation of the 
contract with such power company and the withdrawal of power 
sold to it upon six months’ notice in writing, provided such power 
is needed for sale to States, counties, municipalities, or cooperative 


associations not operated 2 profit or provided such power is 
needed for the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizing ingredients 
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by the Government nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, or new plants 
erected by the Government or a lessee of the Government. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not care to take more 
than one moment to reply to the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Of course, when a municipality wants power, it will de- 
stroy the turbines to sell it to them. If a power company 
wants power, it improves the turbines. It depends on 
whether the power is ultimately to be consumed by munici- 
palities, or whether it is to be distributed to a power com- 
pany line. That is the test as to whether it is practicable 
or not to operate the plant. That is what the proposition 
narrows down to. 

It may be possible that if some of this power should be 
sold to municipalities it would wear out the plant. I can not 
say as to that. But it strikes me that the plant would like- 
wise be subject to wear and tear if the power should be sold 
to the power company. 

Of course, if Senators believe the argument. made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that it would be very injurious 
to the power plant to sell the power to the municipalities, 
but very beneficial if it were sold to the power company, then 
they should vote against suspending the rule. That is the 
issue. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood from the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that if one of these generators, whose 
maximum capacity is 25,000 kilowatts, is run at a capacity 
of only 12,500 kilowatts, that would destroy the generator. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. Yes; it wears it out very fast. 

Mr. BLAINE. But I understand that all the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama proposes to do is to 
give preference to municipalities, and if that is correct, the 
municipalities might take 5,000 kilowatts and the power 
company take the other 20,000 kilowatts. So that there is 
no danger of destroying the generators at the plant. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the Senator is correct in 
that. It might be stated also that the mere fact that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has secured some figures as to 
what the municipalities at Muscle Shoals are using—I pre- 
sume that is what he has done—is no indication that they 
will not buy more power if they can get it at a cheap rate 
from the Government. We know that one of the objects 
of this entire proposition is to produce power so as to use it 
as a measuring rod, and so that it can be generated and 
distributed more cheaply. I have no doubt but that more 
power will be used by the municipalities than is indicated 
by the figures given by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
But in spite of that fact, the wheels have been turning for 
the power company, to suit their convenience. Of course, 
it may be all wrong to let these municipalities buy directly 
from the Government instead of making them buy from the 
power company and pay them a tremendous profit. If it is 
wrong, then Senators should vote against my motion to sus- 
pend the rule. On the contrary, if they believe that a 
municipality has as much right to purchase power from the 
Government’s own property as the power companies have, 
then they should vote to suspend the rule. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand the situation, the only ob- 
jection to this amendment on the part of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is that these municipalities will not take sufi- 
cient electric energy; but, as I understand it, they are merely 
given the preference, and they may take a thousand kilo- 
watts, or 10,000 kilowatts, or 20,000 no matter what the 
capacity is, but they shall be entitled to receive that electric 
energy before it is contracted to a private company. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is correct. Of course, if the 
power company has a bona fide need for this power, and is 
buying it to supply that need, and not merely for the purpose 
of preventing the municipalities from obtaining it, the power 
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company would continue to purchase in the future as it has 
in the past. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to ask the Senator whether, under 
the present law, the Secretary of War has not the power to 
contract with these municipalities and political divisions as 
he does with the power company? 

Mr. BLACK. He could do so, but he will not. That is the 
trouble. They have asked him to make contracts with them. 
They have offered to buy the power, but he will not sell it to 
municipalities. He sells it only to the power company. 

Mr. SMITH. Has any reason been given as to why he 
refuses to sell it to municipalities? 

Mr. BLACK. I placed in the Recorp about three months 
ago three different reasons that had been given. I placed 
them in parallel columns in the Recorp in order that the 
Senate might see how conflicting and inconsistent the rea- 
sons are. He has given three different reasons. 

Mr. SMITH. Under the terms of this proposed. amend- 
ment does the Senator consider the provision would be 
mandatory upon the Secretary of War? 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator that I intended 
for it to be mandatory, because I think if it is not mandatory 
he will not sell the power to municipalities. But, as I 
stated a few moments ago, if the Senate suspends the rule, 
and any Senators are not satisfied with the language of the 
amendment, it would come before the Senate for considera- 
tion, and any modification might be urged. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator thinks the objection raised by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, that the sale of a small 
amount of power would endanger the mechanism of the 
generator, by not requiring that it run up to at least half 
the capacity, can be obviated by allocating to the munici- 
palities a certain amount of power, and then selling to 
others a sufficient amount to insure the generator running 
to at least half its full capacity? 

Mr. BLACK. I may state to the Senator that I am satis- 
fied that the idea that the Government would be injured 
by selling to the municipalities is based wholly on a wrong 
foundation. I have investigated the matter. The amounts 
they have sold to the power company have fluctuated. The 
company buys the power as it pleases. I doubt whether 
there is another power company in the United States that 
has the same sinecure the Alabama Power Co. has at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. SMITH. I am asking these questions for informa- 
tion. Does the contract which the power company has 
made with the Secretary of War specify the minimum 
amount they shall get? I should imagine it would be nec- 
essary, under the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if they contract, to at least contract for a 
sufficient amount to preserve the machinery. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not have the agreement here with me. 
I have it in my office. I will state that it has been changed 
several times. But they do not contract for a regularly 
stipulated amount. They take the power as they need it. 
Of course, if they were operating their own plant, they 
would be at the expense continuously of keeping up the 
plant, but with reference to the Government plant, they 
are not out that expense. They buy the power as they need 
it, and the Government maintains the plant while it is not 
being used. My amendment gives a preference to munici- 
palities. Of course, if the point should be reached when the 
municipalities and the fertilizer manufacturers consumed 
all the power, there would no longer be any question about 
the minimum or maximum amount. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator provides in the proposed 
amendment that in case a contract is made for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, if all the 
power is needed for that contract, the contracts with the 
municipalities shall be canceled? 

Mr. BLACK. I provide that if the power is needed, con- 
tracts with the private power companies can be canceled. 
I have no objection to any system which would be necessary 
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in order to protect the Government’s rights with reference 
to power to be used for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

I will call the Senator’s attention to this fact. As stated 
by the Senator from Nebraska this afternoon, it is a fact 
that if no transmission lines are built, it goes without say- 
ing that the power will not go very far, because it would be 
too expensive for municipalities to build transmission lines. 
So far, therefore, as this provision is concerned, I think the 
Senator need have no fear at all that enough municipalities 
would buy to reduce the power sufficiently to imperil the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had that in view when I 
asked the question, because if these municipalities, in order 
to avail themselves of this opportunity, should build trans- 
mission lines, and set up the necessary machinery, which I 
understand is costly, and then subsequently a contract be 
made for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients, the power necessary to produce it might take all 
the power generated at Muscle Shoals. Just what pro- 
vision is there in this proposed amendment to cancel the 
contracts after these parties have gone in and built trans- 
mission lines to avail themselves of the power? 

Mr. BLACK. I may state to the Senator that I have no 
provision to cancel the contracts of municipalities. 

Mr. SMITH. I see the Senator has mentioned as long a 
period as 30 years. 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. Such a provision is neces- 
sary if power is to be sold to municipalities, 

I may state this, in answer to the Senator’s question, that 
if there are any questions with reference to the wording of 
the amendment, and any desire to further protect rights, 
those matters can be passed on after the motion is voted on. 
I have drawn the amendment to meet the situation. 

One objection which I think perhaps will require a change 
if the Senate votes to suspend the rules has already been 
raised. An objection has been made to the idea of giving 
cooperative associations preference. I inserted that provi- 
sion because I understood that in general it was in line with 
the provisions of the bill which the Senate passed. Per- 
sonally I have no desire to keep it there if any substantial 
number of Senators want to change it. I would like, how- 
ever, to have the rules suspended so that we may vote on 
the amendment after making such changes as may be neces- 
sary in order fully to protect our rights, and to prevent a 
continuation of the manifest injustice on the part of the 
Secretary of War in selling power to power companies and 
not selling it to municipalities. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I join with the Senator from 
Alabama in protest against the Secretary of War or those 
in authority selling the power to power companies and, if 
he is correct, in denying the municipalities a participation 
in it. But I do not like the idea of taking the plant which 
was dedicated in the original act for the benefit of agri- 
culture and for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients and seriously talk about the disposition of the 
power produced there until we have settled the question of 
whether or not we are to make an honest, straight attempt 
to produce that for which the money has been spent, namely, 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 

We have had before the conference committee the ques- 
tion of the practicability of producing these ingredients and 
not a scintilla of evidence has been produced that they can 
or that they can not be produced. It has been a bare state- 
ment, and the fight in the conference committee has raged 
around whether or not we will convert it into a chemical 
plant or a power plant. The question of producing that for 
which it was dedicated has been subsidiary to those two 
contending forces—power and the manufacture of some by- 
product, or the operation of the plant as a chemical plant. 

I can not understand why the Congress can not at least 


give the opportunity to the farmers of the country and to 


those who are interested in their welfare of demonstrating 
whether or not the plant can be devoted to the manufacture 
of those elements upon which the great coastal plain from 
Maine to Florida is dependent, and yet every one of the 
Senate conferees will bear me out when I say that every 
time we have come to a proposition looking toward an honest, 
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open, aboveboard attempt to convert the power into the ele- 
ments necessary to aid agriculture, we have never been able 
to move one inch. We thought we had agreed. We thought 
we had the matter to the point where we would have an 
honest experiment as to whether or not these ingredients 
could be produced in such quantities and at such price as 
would be of benefit to agriculture. No honest attempt has 
been made to do that thing. 

There is not a man on the floor of the Senate who can 
say whether or not, under conditions existing at Muscle 
Shoals or that could be made to exist there, those ingredi- 
ents could be made in such quantities and at such prices as 
would be of benefit to agriculture. The question has re- 
volved around power or has revolved around the production 
of something else that might be more profitable, not to the 
public at large but to the lessee. It has been said that we 
could not get a contract unless we were to hold out some 
inducement in the form of chemicals or the sale of power. 

We are bound morally and legally to make the attempt 
to produce that which will be of benefit to agriculture. I 
had the honor of being the author of the original bill upon 
which all the subsequent appropriations have been based 
and that wonderful plant developed. It was for the purpose 
of producing fertilizer ingredients during times of peace 
and munitions of war during times of war. Now we have 
seriously attempted to convert it into either a power plant 
or a chemical plant, both of which have been developed 
and need no experimentation, both of which are known and 
standardized. Why do we not take this property for the 
purpose for which it was dedicated and make the attempt 
at Muscle Shoals to produce nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash? All the scientists and chemists tell us that proc- 
esses have been so perfected that one unit of ingredient can 
be produced now with one-tenth of the power that it took 
under the old arc process or the cruder processes in the 
infancy of this art. And yet every attempt on the part of 
those who want to bring into actual existence the 
for which the plant was dedicated, and $150,000,000 of the 
money of the people was poured into it for the purpose of 
aiding agriculture, has been thwarted, and we have frittered 
away all these years and all this time because we have been 
bound by the interests of those who, not in the interest of 
agriculture but in their own selfish interest, propose to 
take even this unit for their benefit. 

There are plenty of plants throughout the country creat- 
ing power for commercial purposes. We do not need to 
experiment there. There are plenty of chemical plants that 
are producing chemicals. We do not need to experiment 
there. But there has been no plant dedicated to the pur- 
pose of producing those elements for which this plant was 
dedicated. 

Now, at this late day, we are met with the idea that the 
Government should not go into business. The Government 
built the plant. It is our property. It was dedicated for a 
specific purpose known and proclamed in its incipiency, and 
yet we are now attempting by piecemeal to so dissipate this 
wonderful opportunity to aid agriculture that we are likely 
to wind up with it being a theoretical fertilizer producer, 
but in fact a chemical and power plant. 

Mr. President, I would much prefer having the measure 
come to the floor of the Senate and upon its merits and 
not have it in a contingency as it is now before us. I would 
prefer it as an actual proposition to determine whether or 
not we shall rededicate the plant to agriculture and stand 
resolutely by our first commitment to instruct the Secre- 
tary of War or those who have it in charge to proceed at 
once to the manufacture of these ingredients. If it was to 
cost the Government an extra $100,000,000 it would be worth 
it to demonstrate whether or not the scientists in this par- 
ticular field can produce these ingredients so much needed 
by the farmers of the country and to the production of 
which this plant was dedicated and intended to be used. 

Yet with all these facts developed before us we are here 
bickering as to whether or not a power company shall have 
the benefit of the people’s money or whether a chemical 
plant shall have it. I protest in the name of common hon- 
esty that we should give the process a fair trial. Talk 
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about the Government in business—the Government owns 
the plant. The Government built it. I submit that it is 
more the duty of the Government to carry out the plan 
for which the money was appropriated than to take it upon 
a subterfuge and after we are ready to demonstrate 
whether fertilizer can be produced or not, then turn the 
plant over into the hands of those who are as far removed 
from agriculture as the poles are apart. I would prefer 
to have the measure to come up on its own merits as to 
whether or not Muscle Shoals shall be dedicated to the 
production of that which will aid and benefit agriculture 
rather than for the benefit of those who are already en- 
gaged in a standard business. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. y 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator fully that the 
plant should be dedicated to fertilizer. The Senator, of 
course, is aware of the fact that he and I have stood to- 
gether on that point ever since I have been in the Senate. 
That is my idea exactly. But is there any chance that 
we are going to have an opportunity to vote on what the 
Senator is discussing? 

Mr. SMITH. I state here and now that before the Con- 
gress adjourns ws will have an opportunity, in the Senate 
at least, to vote on the question of whether or not the power 
at Muscle Shoals shall be rededicated to the manufacture 
of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. I with others have 
been in this fight ever since I introduced the original bill 
during the war period. No sooner was the war over and 
the possibilities of Muscle Shoals made apparent than cer- 
tain interests began defeating every attempt to put the 
met into operation in accordance with its original dedi- 
cation. 

I do not believe it is possible in this session of Congress 
to enact a law or to reach a compromise that will be of any 
benefit or any hope to the farmer, but that does not dis- 
charge my duty. I am not going to vote for the dissipation 
of this power for any other purpose in the world than that 
for which it was dedicated. I am not going to do it. It 
would not be honest to myself or honest to those in whose 
favor we passed the original bill. No; I shall not be a party 
to it, and so long as I have a voice and a vote in the 
Senate I am going to speak and vote to keep it to its origi- 
nal purpose. 

What do we want with power? There are enough power 
plants to supply all the needs for power. The methods of 
production are standardized. What do we want with a 
chemical plant? That is all right, too. Everybody under- 
stands that perhaps no other branch of science has reached 
the state of perfection that chemistry has reached. The 
marvels which have been accomplished through the use 
of coal tar stand unequaled in the performance of miracles 
by science. The country at large wants to embrace this one 
chance, this one hope of the farmers along the Atlantic 
seaboard, whose soil is not productive except with the aid of 
artificial fertilizer. We have spent $150,000,000 to develop 
the dam and to develop the power—for what purpose? For 
the purpose of determining the feasibility of producing fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients, 

I want to ask the Members of the Senate how many dol- 
lars do they suppose would have been appropriated and how 
many votes would we have gotten if we had proposed to 
develop Muscle Shoals at the expense of the Government 
and then lease it to a power company? How many votes 
would we have gotten and how much money would have been 
appropriated if we had, as a primary proposition, come here 
and said we wanted to develop that wonderful source of elec- 
trical energy for the purpose of creating power on the 
one hand and for the purpose of producing chemicals on 
the other. The only reason the appropriation was ob- 
tained and the only reason the plant was erected was that 
those who favored the legislation came here and appealed 
in the name of distressed agriculture. It is the duty of 
every man here, as I see it, to adhere to that idea or else 
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admit that interested parties have the power of controlling 
the Senate and the House of Representatives; and it seems 
to me as if they have done so up to the present time, first 
on one plea and then on another. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator that I have 
already drawn an amendment, on which, unless there shall 
be too much dissension among those who are favorable to 
Muscle Shoals, I expect to move a suspension of the rules 
and request a vote, providing substantially for what the 
Senator has agreed to in the conference with reference to 
the leasing of the plant. 

I may state to the Senator that, so far as I am concerned, 
I feel perfectly hopeless about the conferees reaching an 
agreement. They have been meeting now for practically a 
year and the end of the session is drawing very near. If, 
however, we can get a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules 
on a leasing proposition such as the Senator has agreed to, 
and then adopt a provision such as I have offered for the 
disposition of the surplus power, we can secure legislation; 
but we can not do it, of course, unless we vote for each of 
the measures as they come up. 

I agree with the Senator fully as to the production of 
the fertilizer proposition; there has never been any disagree- 
ment as to that. I have insisted that the power should be 
first dedicated to that purpose, and I still believe that should 
be done. That is the reason I have prepared both these 
amendments, with the hope that since the conferees can 
not agree, we may put them on an appropriation bill and 
secure some legislation. Nothing has come out of the con- 
ference committee on the Muscle Shoals measure. Perhaps 
we can secure action through a conference committee on 
another bill. Let them see if they can agree, since the con- 
ference committee on the Muscle Shoals joint resolution has 
not agreed. If the amendment which I have offered should 
not be satisfactory with reference to the protection afforded, 
in connection with the other amendment, it could be easily 
modified. There would be no difficulty about that. 

However, I propose exactly what the Senator does. I stand 
first for the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients. 
I am willing to have it manufactured by the Government or 
by a lessee; but then I oppose letting the surplus power be 
given away to the Alabama Power Co. while municipalities 
beg for it and can not get it. I would preserve the nitrate 
plant, and I agree fully with the views that the Senator has 
expressed as to making that the primary purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am not so greatly enam- 
ored of the leasing proposal, but I would even be willing to 
try that under proper restrictions. I believe, however, there 
should be a determination on the part of the Government 
whether or not these ingredients may be manufactured by 
the process to be employed in such quantities as to be of 
benefit to agriculture. Then I do not know that I would 
object to the leasing process. I believe the Government 
ought to take its own property, dedicated to the benefit of 
disorganized and helpless agriculture, and demonstrate be- 
yond peradventure whether or not that for which it was 
dedicated is feasible. After that point has been reached, 
and the feasibility of the plan has been demonstrated or 
otherwise, the terms of a lease could not be so much a 
question. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again right at that point? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to state to the Senator that 
in order that we may have a chance to vote on all the 
propositions I have also prepared an amendment—and I 
am going to send it to the desk and have it read, and give 
notice of a motion to suspend the rule—providing for Goy- 
ernment manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, 

I say I have taken the language from the original amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
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to the bill which was passed. -Then, in order that we may 
have a chance to vote on the other proposition, I have also 
prepared, and shall give the proper notice, of an amendment 
regarding leasing the plant, which will exactly carry out 
the ideas which, I understand, the Senator has fought for 
in the conference committee. 

The amexdment may not be in the exact language he 
would favor, but if it is not in correct language it can be 
modified. It is, however, my intention that the Senate 
shall vote on a motion to suspend the rule with reference to 
two things: The first amendment I have offered will show 
how the Senate stands on the question of the disposition of 
the power, whether the Alabama Power Co. should have it 
or the people should have it. Another amendment is in- 
tended to provide for Government operation of the plant, 
which the Senator says he favors. A third amendment pro- 
vides for leasing the plant, which some others favor. In 
other words, since the conferees have not agreed and since 
I see no prospect of their agreeing, I am going to take the 
only chance I have, even though it is difficult to get a two- 
thirds vote—and I will probably not get it—to secure a vote 
on all these amendments, and, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion, I should like to send to the desk at this time a notice 
to suspend the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I will only take about a 
minute or so more to voice my sentiments on this question. 

In all of our attempts to compromise we have been met 
with the statement “ You have got to hold out some other 
inducement in the form of by-products or a limitation of 
the amount produced, of fertilizer to be produced, or some 
form of subsidy, or you can not get a lessee.” At every turn 
the suggestion has been made that unless concessions 
are offered, unless indirect bonuses are given to those 
who might lease the plant a lessee can not be obtained. I 
believe that the Government ought to proceed to develop this 
process and when it has demonstrated whether it can or 
can not be employed profitably for agriculture, then I do 
not know whether I should offer any objection whatever to a 
lease, because then it would have been demonstrated 
whether the use of the plant as proposed was feasible or 
whether it was not. 

However, we have been met at every meeting of the con- 
ferees with the suggestion that it is not feasible unless a 
bonus is offered or some other inducement is provided that 
might make the plant profitable. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have heard the statement 
repeatedly made that the development of methods for the 
manufacture of fertilizer or its elements has gone forward 
so rapidly during the last 10 or 15 years that it is beyond 
probability that the processes and agencies which can be 
utilized at Muscle Shoals will enable either the Government 
or a private lessee of the Government to produce fertilizer 
or its constituents in competition with private plants such 
as exist, for instance, in the State of Virginia. The declara- 
tion has been made that such production has already been 
demonstrated to be a scientific impossibility. I am wonder- 
ing if the Senator from South Carolina or the Senator from 
Nebraska, who are both very familiar with this subject, can 
make clear the facts with respect to that situation. In other 
words, those who oppose any utilization or substantial 
utilization of the resources at Muscle Shoals in connection 
with the production of nitrates do so on the ground that 
experimentation there would prove fruitless; that facts and 
circumstances within the knowledge of persons who are 
familiar with the subject lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that any experimentation there would disclose the inability 
to produce at a reasonable cost in comparison with other 
plants. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator from Arkansas will 
agree with me that such an argument answers itself. In 
other words, they say, “ The process of extracting nitrogen 
from the air has been so cheapened, why dissipate this great 
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concentrated power when 1 unit of power now will produce 
10 units of nitrogen, whereas before 1 unit of power would 
produce only 1 unit of nitrogen?” That simply proves 
that the capacity of Muscle Shoals to produce nitrogen has 
increased ten times; in other words, with that power now 
there can be produced ten times the original estimate of 
what it would produce. Yet they say, “ Since it has become 
so prolific in its productive capacity, why not use a steam 
plant using coal, which is cheap?” Nothing in the world, 
however, is cheaper than water power. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator’s statement 
does not quite answer the inquiry I had in mind, whether I 
made it clear to him or not. The declaration to which I 
have referred—and I have heard it made often—is that the 
cost of production of nitrates at Muscle Shoals, because of 
physical, natural, and other causes, is inevitably so much 
greater than it would be at the big plant down in Virginia, 
for instance, that it would be fruitless to carry on an 
experiment. f 

Mr. SMITH. I suppose, Mr. President, that those who 
made that statement had reference to the more or less obso- 
lete form of the plant at Muscle Shoals, but if the Govern- 
ment were to avail itself of an up-to-date process for the 
production of fertilizer ingredients there is no reason in the 
world why they could not be produced as cheaply as or 
cheaper than at any other place. The process is being per- 
fected daily, and if the Government were to avail itself of 
the geniuses at its command both in the chemical and in 
other fields there is no reason why at Muscle Shoals there 
could not be demonstrated to the world the feasibility of 
producing a sufficient quantity of these elements for the 
benefit of agriculture to relieve to a great extent present 
unfavorable agricultural conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will permit me, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Arkansas referred to me by name, I should like to say that 
Í do not entirely agree with the answer the Senator from 
South Carolina has given. I do not want to interfere with 
the Senator’s discussion or at this time to enter into a 
debate 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not seeking to pro- 
voke a controversy or prolong any controversy, but I should 
like to have the views of the Senator from Nebraska on the 
point I have suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do agree that, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, the experimental plant for the production of nitrogen 
could just as well be maintained at Muscle Shoals as at any 
other place; but I contend it would still cost a little more, 
because the raw product now used is coke rather than power. 
As the Senator has said, there has been almost a revolution 
in the method by which nitrogen is extracted from the at- 
mosphere. Originally under the old arc process practically 
the only large expense involved was power. Then came the 
cyanamide process. There are many who do not agree with 
me as to that, and, of course, we all base our opinion on what 
the scientists tell us. 

I think that the present plant, for instance, is antiquated, 
and that even under the cyanamide process it would be 
necessary to spend several million dollars to remodel that 
plant so as to bring it up to date. That is not saying a word 
of criticism against those who devised and built the plant. 
It was up to date at that time. Since the war, however, we 
have learned, and our scientific men, just as well as the scien- 
tific men of other parts of the world, have discovered and 
even have improved upon the method that Germany fol- 
lowed, which is a different process from the cyanamide 
process, and the principal expense of which is for coke. 
Power is only an incident. All that power is needed for is 
to operate the machinery. Power is not one of the primary 
things that is used to produce the nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. 

The facts are that at Muscle Shoals there is no coal; there 
is no coke. It has to be shipped in. If that plant were 
operated as an experimental plant in the fertilizer world it 
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would make very little difference about that, because we 
could compute mathematically how the extra cost came and 
what it was. So that an experimental plant could be carried 
on there, if we were trying to cheapen the production of 
fertilizer, practically as well as anywhere else. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall not enter into a dis- 
cussion of this subject now. I shall at the proper time. I 
think it will be found, however, that the superheat comes 
from the use of coke, just as in smelting irons; but the 
power that is generated there, I think, would be quite as 
cheap as that. 

Mr. President, I have said what I desire to say at this 
stage. I shall wait and see what action the Senate takes 
on this question when the several amendments proposed by 
the Senator have been before the Senate. At the proper 


time I shall take the floor to discuss them as they come up. 


Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold making a motion for recess for just one moment? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator, if the matter he has 
in mind is not too long. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not long at all. I simply wish 
to give notice, under the rules of a motion to suspend the 
rules, in order to permit the offering of an amendment that 
I desire to offer to this bill. Does the Senator intend to 
move a recess or an adjournment to-night? 

Mr. REED. I expected to move a recess until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, I ask unanimous consent that so 
far as this amendment is concerned, the word “day” be 
applied to the calendar day, so that the point will not be 
raised that it is a legislative day. 

Mr. REED. I think that is what the rule means, anyway. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think so, too; but I do not want any 
complication about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brock in the chair). 
The notice will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall here- 
after move to suspend paragraphs 1 and 3 of Rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to House bill 15593, the War Department 
appropriation bill, the following amendment: 

5 vs pace 74, line 19, before the period, insert a colon and the 
ollo 3 

= Provided further, That the conditions imposed upon the im- 
provement of Biloxi Harbor, Miss., authorized to be carried out 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 
754, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, are hereby modified 
so as to provide that the local interests shall give assurances that 
they will construct a public terminal adequate for coastwise 
traffic, under plans to be approved by the Chief of Engineers of 
the War Department, whenever in his opinion such construction 
is necessary, and that such local interests shall contribute there- 
for $5,000 toward the first cost of the improvement and $5,000 
annually thereafter for five successive years.” 


The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Harrison 
and incorporated in the foregoing notice was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, was there any objec- 
tion to my request for unanimous consent to apply to the 
calendar day? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest is agreed to. $ 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment, Mr. President. What was 
the request? 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely did not want anyone to raise 
the point that the rule applied to a legislative day. As I 
understand, a recess is to be taken; and I have asked that 
the word “day” apply to the calendar day so far as this 
amendment is concerned. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is not asking for action of 
any kind? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mississippi is simply giv- 
ing notice one calendar day in advance of his intention to 
move to suspend the rules. I think that is what the rule 
means, anyway. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think so, too. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me? 
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Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I send forward notice that I shall move to 
suspend the rules in order to offer two amendments. One 
of them is rather long; and, unless it is requested, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading at this time be waived 
and the amendments printed in the Recorp, with the notices 
applying to the two amendments. 

Apis PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
one. 

The notices and amendments are as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend ph 3 of Rule XVI, for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, viz: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of War are au- 
thorized and directed to utilize nitrate plant No. 2 in the produc- 
tion of fertilizers by the use of the cyanamide process, to deter- 
mine whether it is or is not commercially feasible to produce fer- 
tilizers by such process. If the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of War determine that it is commercially feasible to pro- 
duce fertilizers by the cyanamide process, then such plant shall be 
used for the production of fertilizers by such process in the largest 
quantities practicable and the fertilizers so produced shall be dis- 
posed of at the lowest prices practicable, to meet the agricultural 
demands therefor and effectuate the purposes of this act. In the 
utilization of nitrate plant No. 2 the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of War shall avail themselves of such power as may 
be needed for producing nitrates and fertilizers.” 7 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, when the 
same is taken up for consideration, the following amendment, viz: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the following: - 

“(a) Subject to the approval of the President, the Secretary 
of War is hereby authorized to lease, either separately or as a 
whole, nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 (including the Waco limestone 
quarry), together with all tools and machinery, equipment, acces- 
sories, and materials belonging thereto (except power plants) 
necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manufacture of 
fertilizer and its ingredients and products incidental thereto, and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the President, may prescribe, subject to the following 
qualifications: 

“As soon as possible after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of War shall proceed to give notice, in the manner best calculated 
to inform the public, that he will receive offers to lease such 
properties in accordance with the provisions of this section. The 
Secretary of War shall lease such properties to the person who in 
his judgment is best qualified to carry out the purpose of this act 
and to manufacture and sell fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients at 
reasonable rates. Any such lease shall provide that the lessee shall 
manufacture and sell commercial fertilizer in large quantity 
production at a price not in excess of 8 per cent above the cost 
of production, manufacture, and sale. 

“ (b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee may, without 
additional rental, have the use of such additional land at or near 
Muscle Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or 
the manufacture of fertilizer and its ents as provided 
herein. Subject to the approval of the President, the Secretary of 
War, by separate instrument, to lease to any such original lessee 
any building or equipment, other than those included under sub- 
division (a), at such rental and upon such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of War deems. advisable. 

“(c) Any lessee under this section may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of War, make alterations, modifications, or improve- 
ments in existing plants and facilities, and construct and operate 
new plants and facilities, in order to properly carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“ (d) The Secretary of War shall sell to the lessee or lessees such 
power as may be needed for the operation of plants Nos. 1 and 
2, and such additional plants as may be constructed under the 
provisions of this section, for the fixation of nitrogen and the 
manufacture of fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients, and prod- 
ucts incidental thereto, at such prices and terms as will encour- 
age quantity production of cheap fertilizer which, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War and the President, shall be fair and just: 
Provided, however, That the lessee shall not purchase for the 
manufacture of products incidental to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients an amount of power in excess 
of 15 per cent of the total amount of power purchased by the 
lessee for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 

“ (e) The lessee shall covenant to keep said property in first- 
class. condition during the term of said lease. 

“(f) If after six months no lease has been made as provided 
5 provisions of this act shall become inoperative and 
of no 7 
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The amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. BLACK 
and incorporated in the foregoing notices were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

RECESS 

Mr. REED, I move that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 27 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Velma A. Wheeler to be postmaster at Adamsville, Ala., 
in place of S. A. Shedd, resigned. 

Ed P. Johnson to be postmaster at Samson, Ala., in place 
of E. P. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1931. 

i ARIZONA 

John M. Turner to be postmaster at Peoria, Ariz., in place 
of J. M. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1930. 
` Ruth L. Streett to be postmaster at Warren, Ariz., in place 
of R. L. Streett. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 9, 1931. 

ARKANSAS 
Hubert C. Robbins to be postmaster at Piggott, Ark., in 
place of Frank Weldin, deceased. 
. CALIFORNIA 

Alfred A. True to be postmaster at Barstow, Calif., in 
place of A. A. True. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. 

Charles A. French to be postmaster at Brentwood, Calif., 
in place of C. A. French. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Martha E. Holway to be postmaster at Byron, Calif., in 
place of M, E. Holway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

James R. Willoughby to be postmaster at Corcoran, Calif., 
in place of J. R. Willoughby. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 5, 1931. 

Edwin F. Heisser to be postmaster at Glendale, Calif., in 
place of E. F. Heisser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 10, 1931. 

George W. Fraser to be postmaster at Pinole, Calif., in 
place of G. W. Fraser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1930. : 

Ella B. Ackerman to be postmaster at Rodeo, Calif., in 
place of E. B. Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

COLORADO 


Esther J. Kennedy to be postmaster at Climax, Colo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

James W. Conant to be postmaster at Monte Vista, Colo., 
in place of C. A. Erickson, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 

Alfred C. Ward to be postmaster at Middletown, Conn., 
in place of A. C. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

Myrtie L. Sanford to be postmaster at South Wethersfield, 
Conn. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 


DELAWARE R 
Elijah W. Short to be postmaster at Cannon, Del., in place 
of E. W. Short. Incumbent’s commission expires February 


5, 1931. 
FLORIDA 


Bessie S. May to be postmaster at Holly Hill, Fla., in place 


of B. S. May. Incumbent's commission expires February 10, 
1931. 
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Ola L. Head to be postmaster at Avon Park, Fla., in place 
of F. P. Reeves. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 11, 1926. 

Henry E. Duttenhaver to be postmaster at Bunnell, Fla., 
in place of J. L. Ambrose, deceased. 


HAWAII 


Charles F. Chillingworth to be postmaster at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, in place of J. F. Woolley, resigned. 


IDAHO 


John L. Rooke to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Idaho, in 
place of J. L. Rooke. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 4, 1931. 

Clyde Hanson to be postmaster at Malad City, Idaho, in 
place of Clyde Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1931. 

ILLINOIS 


Marion F. Watt to be postmaster at Atlanta, III., in place 
of M. F. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
10, 1931. 

Sheldon J. Porterfield to be postmaster at Chatsworth, III., 
in place of S. J. Porterfield. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 10, 1931. 

Bahne E. Cornilsen to be postmaster at Chicago Heights, 
III., in place of B. E. Cornilsen. Incumbent's commission 
expires February 23, 1931. 

Arthur G. Arnin to be postmaster at Columbia, III., in 
place of A. G. Arnin. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 10, 1931. 

Andrew W. Kurrus to be postmaster at East St. Louis, 
III., in place of A. E. Meints, deceased. 

Fred J. Bohnenkemper to be postmaster at Germantown, 
III., in place of F. J. Bohnenkemper. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 22, 1930. 

Evan Harris to be postmaster at Gillespie, III., in place of 
Evan Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 
1931. 

Seymour Van Deusen to be postmaster at Greenville, III., 
in place of Seymour Van Deusen. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 10, 1931. 

Ray W. Birch to be postmaster at Neoga, III., in place of 
R. W. Birch. Incumbent’s commission expires February 10, 
1931. 

George P. Wilson to be postmaster at Orion, Ill., in place 
of G. P. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1930. 

Harold J. Henderson to be postmaster at Raymond, Ill., in 
place of H. J. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Edward S. Bundy to be postmaster at Thompsonville, III., 
in place of E. S. Bundy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 

David S. Birkett to be postmaster at Washington, II., in 
place of D. S. Birkett. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 


INDIANA 


Frederick W. Alpen to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Ind., 
in place of A. N. Worstell, deceased. 

John C. Hodge to be postmaster at Zionsville, Ind., in 
place of J. C. Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1931. 

Fred H. Ahlgrim to be postmaster at Michigan City, Ind., 
in place of M. A. Schutt, deceased. 


IOWA 

Dennis L. McDonnell to be postmaster at Bernard, Iowa, 
in place of D. L. McDonnell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 7, 1931. 


Lorenzo D. Howorth to be postmaster at Dunlap, Iowa, in 
place of L. D. Howorth. Incumbent’s commission expired 


January 18, 1931. 


Hervey W. Dahlstrom to be postmaster at Farmersburg, 
Iowa, in place of H. W. Dahlstrom. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1931. 


VVV 
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Albert E. Frentress to be postmaster at Greeley, Iowa, in 
place of A. E. Frentress. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

Susana F. O’Bryan to be postmaster at Lovilia, Iowa, in 
place of S. F. O’Bryan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Charles F. Chambers to be postmaster at West Union, Iowa, 
in place of C. F. Chambers. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

KANSAS 

Charles H. Kurtz to be postmaster at Mulberry, Kans., in 
place of Henry Washburn, Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 5, 1930. 

KENTUCKY 

Samuel R. Eckler to be postmaster at Dry Ridge, Ky., 
in place of S. R. Eckler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Jesse T. Bryant to be postmaster at Hardyville, Ky., in 
place of J. T. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

James R. Rash to be postmaster at Henderson, Ky., in 
place of J. R. Rash. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 10, 1931. 

Attilla C. Devore to be postmaster at Sanders, Ky., in 
place of A. C. Devore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1930. 

LOUISIANA 

Virgil N. McNeely to be postmaster at Colfax, La., in place 
of R. M. Johnson, resigned. 

James L. Love to be postmaster at Olla, La., in place of 
J. L. Love. Incumbent’s commission expires February 10, 
1931. 

MAINE 

James Mahaney to be postmaster at Cherryfield, Me., in 
place of James Mahaney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Philip F. Stone to be postmaster at Norway, Me., in place 
of P. F. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1930. 

MARYLAND 

Harry R. Kinnaman to be postmaster at Myersville, Md., 
in place of H. R. Kinnaman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 4, 1931. 

Elias N. McAllister to be postmaster at Vienna, Md., in 
place of E. N. McAllister. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1931. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Berton Williams to be postmaster at Ayer, Mass., in 
place of Berton Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Harry T. Downes to be postmaster at Hanover, Mass., in 
place of H. T. Downes. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Frederick H. Buckley to be postmaster at Natick, Mass., 
in place of F. H. Buckley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Ethel V. Cook to be postmaster at Wenham, Mass. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 


MICHIGAN 


Gertrude S. Scott to be postmaster at Sterling, Mich., in 
place of G. S. Scott. Incumbent’s commission ‘expires 
February 4, 1931. 


MINNESOTA 


_ John R. Forsythe to be postmaster at Cohasset, Minn., in 
place of J. R. Forsythe. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Frank H. Griffin to be postmaster at Good Thunder, 
Minn., in place of F. H. Griffin. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 18, 1929. 

C. Edward Sarff to be postmaster at Keewatin, Minn., in 
place of C. E. Sarff. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 


JANUARY 27 


Edward Odberg to be postmaster at Kettle River, Minn., 
in place of Edward Odberg. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 9, 1931. 

Gustav O. Schlick to be postmaster at Lucan, Minn., in 
place of G. O. Schlick. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Carl W. Carlson to be postmaster at Melrose, Minn., in 
place of C. W. Carlson. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

John L. Beck to be postmaster at Mountain Iron, Minn., 
in place of J. L. Beck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

George L. Chesley to be postmaster at Pipestone, Minn., 
in place of G. L. Chesley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

John P. Grothe to be postmaster at Roseau, Minn., in 
place of J. P. Grothe. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Henry C. Megrund to be postmaster at Shelly, Minn., in 
place of H. C. Megrund. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

John Schmelz to be postmaster at Springfield, Minn., in 
place of John Schmelz. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Mae A. Lovestrom to be postmaster at Stephen, Minn., in 
place of M. A. Lovestrom. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Martha B. Lowe to be postmaster at Glendora, Miss., in 
place of S. B. Townes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 16, 1929. 

George T. Mitchell to be postmaster at Guntown, Miss., 
in place of G. T. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 

Mary E. Cain to be postmaster at Vaiden, Miss., in place of 
M. E. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 
1931. 

Thomas C. Kite to be postmaster at Weir, Miss., in place 
of T. C. Kite. Incumbent’s commission expires February 9, 
1931. 


— 


MISSOURI 


Fred Fair to be postmaster at Marshall, Mo., in place of 
J. A. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1930. 5 

Ben B. Smith to be postmaster at Potosi, Mo., in place of 
B. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1931. 

NEBRASKA 


Edward Ericksen to be postmaster at Boelus, Nebr., in 
place of Edward Ericksen. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 6, 1931. 

Vernon D. Hill (Mrs.) to be postmaster at Diller, Nebr., in 
place of V. D. Hill (Mrs.). Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Albert H. Bahe to be postmaster at Ohiowa, Nebr., in 
place of Fred Wolter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
21, 1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Harlie A. Cole to be postmaster at Groveton, N. H., in place 
of H. A. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1931. 

Amos J. Dinsmoor to be postmaster at Laconia, N. H., in 
place of A. J. Dinsmoor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1930. 

Edgar C. Emery to be postmaster at West Swanzey, N. H., 
in place of E. C. Emery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 


Charles R. Siessel to be postmaster at Avenel, N. J., in 
place of L. B. Van Slyke, deceased. 

Frances R. Pavese to be postmaster at Emerson, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 


1931 


August Graf to be postmaster at Hoboken, N. J., in place 
of August Graf. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1930. 

Louis Quinby to be postmaster at Longport, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Charles W. Bodine to be postmaster at Morristown, N. J., 
in place of C. W. Bodine. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Edward J. Tidaback to be postmaster at Short Hills, N. J., 
in place of E. J. Tidaback. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Wilbur Fuller to be postmaster at Sussex, N. J., in place of 
Wilbur Fuller. Incumbent’s commission: expires February « 4, 
1931. 

NEW MEXICO 
Emma A. Coleman to be postmaster at Lovington, N. Mex., 
in place of E. A. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Charles B. Thacker to be postmaster at Raton, N. Mex., in 
place of C. B. Thacker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

‘Chester G. Parsons to be postmaster at Wagon Mound, 
N. Mex., in place of C. G. Parsons. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires February 9, 1931. 

NEW YORK 

Christopher Martin to be postmaster at Altamont, N. Y., 
in place of Christopher Martin. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 4, 1931. 

Harrison D. Todd to be postmaster at Arkville, N. Y., in 
place of H. D. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. 

Michael Gleason to be postmaster at Carthage, N. Y., in 
place of Michael Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. . 

Max J. Lahr to be postmaster at Fillmore, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Lahr. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1931. 

Benjamin F. King to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Y., in 
place of B. F. King. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 28, 1931. 

Stuart W. Smyth to be postmaster at Owego, N. Y., in 
place of S. W. Smyth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Besse R. Griffin to be postmaster at Quogue, N. Y., in place 
of B. R. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1931. 

Elma L. Evans to be postmaster at Rose Hill, N. V., in 
place of W. E. Mills, resigned. 


expires January 28, 1931. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


` Rúley G. Wallace to be postmaster at Carthage, N. C., in 
place of R. G. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 5, 1931. 

Joseph K. Mason to be postmaster at Durham, N. C., in 
place of J. K. Mason. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1931. 

John H. Freshwater to be postmaster at Haw River, N. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Lurlene T. Turner to be postmaster at Milton, N. C., in 
a of L. H. Haymes, removed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


„00 N. Dak., in 
place of Carl Indergard. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Ivah M. Shuley to be postmaster at Edinburg, N. Dak., in 
place of I. M. Shuley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1930. 

Orrin McGrath to be postmaster at Glen Ullin, N. Dak., in 
place of Orrin McGrath. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1931. 

J. Dexter Peirce to be postmaster at Larimore, N. Dak., in 
place of J. D. Peirce. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1931. 
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Orlando J. Lebacken to be postmaster at Reynolds, 
N. Dak., in place of O. J. Lebacken. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 18, 1931. 

OHIO 

Cora M. Burns to be postmaster at Beloit, Ohio, in place 
of C. M. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1931. 

Herbert E. Whitney to be postmaster at Danville, Ohio, in 
place of H. E. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

William M. Carlisle to be postmaster at Gambier, Ohio, 
in place of W. M. Carlisle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 28, 1931. 

Oscar C. Wheland to be postmaster at Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio, in place of O. C. Wheland. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 28, 1931. 

William M. Schmittker to be postmaster at Kelleys Island, 
Ohio, in place of I. S. Reinheimer, resigned. 

Mary E. Ross to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ohio, in place 
of M. E. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1931. 

Lee B. Milligan to be postmaster at Lowellville, Ohio, in 
place of L. B. Milligan. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Edgar R. Holmes to be postmaster at Millersport, Ohio, in 
place of E. R. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Clara J. Mitchell to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, in place of C. J. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1931. 

Eugene G. Dick to be postmaster at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
place of E. G. Dick. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 4, 1931. 

Walter W. Wiant to be postmaster at St. Paris, Ohio, 
in place of W. W. Wiant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

Robert L. Nelson to be postmaster at Senecaville, Ohio, in 
place of R. L. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Della Boone to be postmaster at Spencer, Ohio, in place 
of Della Boone. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1931. “ot 

Charles F. Decker to be postmaster at Vermilion, Ohio, in 
place of C. F. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Wilbur C. Ledman to be postmaster at Zanesville, Ohio, 
in place of W. C. Ledman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

OKLAHOMA - 


William W. Wagner to be postmaster at Orlando, Okla., 


in place of W. W. Wagner. Incumbent's commission expired 


January 22, 1931. 

Thomas W. Kelly to be postmaster at Stillwater, Okla., in 
place of T. W. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Ida M. Mingle to be postmaster at Birmingham, Pa., in 
place of I. M. Mingle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Harry H. Wilson to be postmaster at Blairsville, Pa., in 
place of H. H. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Jennie C. Sample to be postmaster at Crum Lynne, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Sample. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Merton R. Himes to be postmaster at East Berlin, Pa., in 
place of J. E. Anthony, deceased. 

Edward A. P. Christley to be postmaster at Ellwood City, 
Pa., in place of E. A. P. Christley. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 25, 1931. 

Thomas M. Brown to be postmaster at Glen Rock, Pa., in 
place of T. M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1928. 

Ralph B. Kunkle to be postmaster at Homer City, Pa., in 
place of R. B. Kunkle. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- ; 
ruary 4, 1931. 
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place of W. A. Kessler, 's commission expires 
February 5, 1931. 

Frank H. Cratsley to be postmaster at Imperial, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Cratsley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 5, 1931. 

Otto R. Baer to be postmaster at Irwin, Pa., in place of 
O. R. Baer. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 
1931. a 

Frank R. Diehl to be postmaster at Lehighton, Pa., in 
place of F. R. Diehl. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1931. 

Samuel F. Williams to be postmaster at Le Raysville, Pa., 
in place of S. F. Williams. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

William H. Young to be postmaster at McDonald, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Loung. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Harrison J. Kromer to be postmaster at Merion Station, 
Pa., in place of H. J. Kromer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 25, 1931. 

Bess L. Thomas to be postmaster at New Bethlehem, Pa., 
in place of B. L. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1931. 

Clarence A. Majer to be postmaster at Pocono Pines, Pa., 
in place of C. A. Majer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1931. 

Carrie A. Fritz to be postmaster at Rimersburg, Pa., in 
place of C. A. Fritz. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1930. 

William J. Winner to be postmaster at Sandy. Lake, Pa., in 
place of W. J. Winner. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Joseph L. Roberts to be postmaster at Sharon, Pa., in 
place of J. L. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Franklin Clary to be postmaster at Sharpsville, Pa., in 
place of Franklin Clary. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Maude McCracken to be postmaster at Volant, Pa., in place 
of Maude McCracken. Incumbent’s commission expired 

January 25, 1931. 

William Evans to be postmaster at West Grove, Pa., in 
place of William Evans. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Edgar A. Hornby to be postmaster at Flandreau, S. Dak., 
in place of L. E. Buck, resigned. 

Harry C. Sherin to be postmaster at South Shore, S. Dak., 
in place of H. C. Sherin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 5, 1931. 

TENNESSEE 

John D. Haggard to be postmaster at Jackson, Tenn., in 
place of W. F. Arnold, deceased. 

James E. Graham to be postmaster at Jasper, Tenn., in 
place of S. P. Raulston, resigned. 

Harold T. Hester to be postmaster at Portland, Tenn., in 
place of H. T. Hester. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 28, 1931. 

TEXAS 


Charles A. Ziegenhals to be postmaster at Bastrop, Tex., 
in place of C. A. Ziegenhals. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 6, 1931. 

Minnie L. Gibbs to be postmaster at Burnet, Tex., in place 
of M. L. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1931. 

Pierce Mayer to be postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., in place 
of Pierce Mayer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1931. 

Gus H. Spiser to be postmaster at Eden, Tex., in place of 
W. R. Dickens, resigned. 

Stanley F. Labus to be postmaster at Falls City, Tex., in 
place of S. F. Labus. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1931. 

John R. Ramsey to be postmaster at Graham, Tex., in 
place of C. L. Long, resigned. 
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John H. Wilson to be postmaster at Jacksboro, Tex., in 
place of J. H. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1931. 

Rufus H. Windham to be postmaster at Kirbyville, Tex., 
in place of R. H. Windham. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 17, 1931. 

George B, Reed to be postmaster at Lohn, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Fannie M. Black to be postmaster at Perryton, Tex., in 
place of F. M. Black. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Ethel Milligan to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Tex., in place 
— r Milligan. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1931. 

Simpson I. Dunn to be postmaster at Port Arthur, Tex., in 


place of S. I. Dunn. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 


ary 25, 1931. 

James E. Risley to be postmaster at Rockwall, Tex., in 
place of J. E. Risley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1930. 

Edward N. Mulkey to be postmaster at Sherman, Tex., in 
place of E. N. Mulkey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

Gladys M. Anderson to be postmaster at Snyder, Tex., in 
place of B. F. Womack. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1930. 

Surry S. Boles to be postmaster at Thorndale, Tex., in 
place of S. S. Boles. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 25, 1931. 

Dyde Manning to be postmaster at Wills Point, Tex., in 
place of Dyde Manning. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

James R. Burras to be postmaster at Windom, Tex., in 
place of J. R. Burras. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1930. 

UTAH : 

Alfred L. Hanks to be postmaster at Tooele, Utah, in place 
of A. L. Hanks. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
5, 1931. 

VERMONT 

Alvi T. Davis to be postmaster at Marshfield, Vt., in place 
of A. T. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1930. 

Vernie S. Thayer to be postmaster at Readsboro, Vt., in 
place of V.S. Thayer. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

VIRGINIA 

Rankin L. Emory to be postmaster at Chase City, Va., in 
place of A. H. Zollinger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1930. 

Louis H. Stoneman to be postmaster at Columbia, Va., in 
place of L. H. Stoneman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

William H. Ruebush to be-postmaster at Dayton, Va., in 
place of W. H. Ruebush. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

William G. Faris to be postmaster at Glade Spring, Va., in 
place of W. G. Faris. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1931. 

William H. Moatz to be postmaster at Round Hill, Va., in 
place of W. H. Moatz. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1931. 

Eugene C. Geary to be postmaster at Woodstock, Va., in 
place of E. C. Geary. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1931. 

WASHINGTON 


Walter M. Hagenstein to be postmaster at Medina, Wash. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Raymond M. Badger to be postmaster at Winthrop, Wash., 
in place of R. M. Badger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Rita K. Petty to be postmaster at Belleville, W. Va., in place 


of O. E. Kimes. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1929. 
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Patrick A. Brown to be postmaster at Camden on Gauley, 
W. Va., in place of N. E. Welch, resigned. 

Ernest E. Miller to be postmaster at Cowen, W. Va., in 
place of L. A. Lynch, resigned. 

Nell Bennett to be postmaster at Pickens, W. Va., in place 
of Nell Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1931. 

WISCONSIN 

Elsie O. Barnes to be postmaster at Friendship, Wis., in 
place of E. O. Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

Mabel A. Dunwiddie to be postmaster at Juda, Wis., in 
place of M. A. Dunwiddie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1930. 

Carrie K. Lehner to be postmaster at Juneau, Wis, in 
place of C. K. Lehner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Clarence J. Fieweger to be postmaster at Kimberly, Wis., 

in place of C. J. Fieweger. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 14, 1931. 

Winford Suits to be postmaster at Medford, Wis., in place 
of Winford Suits. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1931. 

Alice M. Clinton to be postmaster at Sullivan, Wis., in 
place of A. M. Clinton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1931. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Charles S. Medbury, pastor of the University 
Church of Christ of Des Moines, Iowa, offered the following 
prayer: 


Our loving Father, we have learned that in all of life it 
is good for us to turn to our tasks from Thy presence. We 
thank Thee for these great days that Thou art giving us, 
days of difficulty and yet of fascinating challenge, and we 
pray Thee that we may redeem these days by thoughtful 
and sacrificial service for the good of all men and Thy 
honor. We are moved as we think of those who have gone 
before us, who so bought up by their worth the days that 
were given them that they shall live forever; and, our Father, 
we would live on and on, too, making some contribution while 
we are here to the happiness, the strength, and opportunity 
of those who come after us. 

Now, bless this morning, we pray Thee, the President of 
the Republic and all in authority, and especially, our Father, 
bless the men and women Members of this House; and as a 
stranger is welcome in this historic Hall this morning to 
voice this petition, grant that his very presence may call into 
view the unnumbered hosts who face this way desiring to 
cooperate with those who are here for the Nation’s good. 
And may these men and women so walk and work in this 
unsullied day that in the light of the very longings of the 
households of America and in loyalty to the aspirations of 
God for these people the divine will may be done. And we 
ask it in the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War Depart- 
ment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi River 
flood in 1927; 

H. R. 516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanck; 
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H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 

H. R. 3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost; 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on John- 
stons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press; 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construction 
of a building at Fort Sam Houston; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott; 

H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

H.R.5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site 
near Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate 
the signing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the 
United States of America and the Chippewa Indians; 

H.R.5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind.; 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield 
of Chalmette, La.; z 

H. R. 7063. An act for the relief of H. E. Mills; 

H. R.7119. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; 

H. R. 7302. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 

H. R.8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman; 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to collect an increased charge for return receipts for do- 
mestic registered and insured mail when such receipts are 
requested after the mailing of the articles, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 

H. R. 8806. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transport- 
ing the mails beyond the borders of the United States for 
unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for other delin- 
quencies; 

H. R. 9779. An act authorizing a preliminary examination, 
of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tributaries, with a 
view to the control of floods; 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln Chat- 
koff; 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service; 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke; 

H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11297. An act for the relief of Arthur Edward 
Blanchard; 

H. R. 11443. An act to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev.; 

H.R.11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
III., in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control 
of its floods; 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of Osage 
funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
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H. R. 13517. En act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14051. An act to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of Kelso, 
in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to the entertainment committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans 250 pyramidal tents, complete; 
fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly tents; thirty 11 by 50 
by 15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, 
No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pil- 
lows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 
1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); to be 
used at the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, 
to be held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 1931; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpo- 
ration (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy 
Point in Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
"reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bounda- 
ries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of 
a donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, 
relating to the Monongahela River, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

H. R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., with 
a view to the prevention and control of floods; 

H. R. 6668. An act to provide for discharging certain obli- 
gations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former superintendent and 
special disbursing agent of the Consolidated Chippewa In- 
dian Agency. 

H. R. 7272. An act to provide for the paving of the Gov- 
ernment road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation: 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so 
as to provide for national-park approaches; and 

H. J. Res. 357. Joint resolution classifying certain official 
mail matter. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 13. An act for the relief of the Upson-Walton Co.: 

S. 351. An act for the relief of John Donahue; 

S. 401. An act for the relief of Claude J. Church; 

S. 627. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to 
present their claims to the Court of Claims; 

Bone 634. An act for the relief of Louis Vauthier and Francis 

S. 873. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain nations or tribes of Indians in Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington,” approved March 13, 1924; 

S. 1244. An act for the relief of Capt. Christian Damson: 
p g ve An act for the relief of Daniel S. Schaffer Co. 

e.); 

S. 1367. An act for the relief of Amos D. Carver, S. E. 
Turner, Clifford N. Carver, Scott Blanchard, P. B. Blanch- 
ard, James B. Parse, A. N. Blanchard, and W. A. Blanchard: 

S. 1371. An act authorizing the Southern Ute and the Ute 
Mountain Bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, to sue in the Court of Claims; 

S. 1430. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and 
bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, 
to present their claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 1671. An act for the relief of Stillwell Bros. (Inc.); 

S. 1712. An act for the relief of William T. J. Ryan; 

S. 2429. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of certain members of the Navy and Marine Corps 
who were discharged because of misrepresentation of age,” 
approved January 19, 1929; 

S. 2445. An act to amend the act of February 12, 1925 
(Public, No. 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under 
said act; 

S. 2753. An act for the relief of Edward Brooks; 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of James M. Booth; 

S. 3144. An act for the relief of J. D. Stewart; 

S. 3335. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of certain bands or 
tribes of Indians residing in the State of Oregon; 

S. 3831. An act for the relief of Georgia A. Muirhead; 

S. 3951. An act for the relief of Walter Harrell Allen; 

S. 4120. An act for the relief of McIlwraith McEacharn’s 
Line, Proprietary (Ltd.): 

S. 4167. An act to make the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture relating to fire trespass on the national forests 
applicable to lands the title to which revested in the United 
States by the act approved June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), and 
to certain other lands known as the Coos Bay wagon-road 
lands; 

S. 4353. An act for the relief of the Orange Car & Steel 
Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the Southern Dry Dock & 
Ship Building Co.; 

S. 4434. An act for the relief of Walter J. Bryson Paving 
Co.; 

S. 4537. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in certain lands in the State of Louisiana; 

S. 4619. An act to authorize the disposition of effects of 
persons dying while subject to military law; 

S. 4677. An act for the relief of Dr. B. T. Williamson, of 
Greenwood, Miss.; 

S. 4682. An act to authorize the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army to enter into agreements with local governments adja- 
cent to the District pf Columbia for the use of water for 
purposes of fire fighting only; 

S. 4715. An act for the relief of John T. Doyle; 

S. 4716. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas Doyle; 

S. 4726. An act for the relief of Alexander H. Bright; 

S. 4800. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept such decorations, 
orders, and medals as have been tendered them by foreign 
governments in appreciation of services rendered; 

S. 4815. An act authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey of the Crooked and Indian Rivers, Mich.; 
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S. 4821. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State 
of Florida, to deliver to such governor as custodian for such 
State the silver service presented to the United States for 
the U. S. battleship Florida, now out of commission; 

S. 4856. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell the Morton Nursery site, in the county of Cherry, 
State of Nebraska; 

S. 4907. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Princeton 
Club, of Philadelphia, the bowl and ladle formerly in use on 
the U. S. S. Princeton; 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 4963. An-act to relieve the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of certain ministerial duties; 

S. 5061. An act to authorize the National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812 to make annual report to the 
Smithsonian Institution; 

S. 5069. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
deliver to the State of Utah the silver service which was in 
use on the battleship Utah; 

S. 5114. An act to legalize bridges across the Staunton 
River at Brookneal, Route No. 18, Campbell County, and at 
Clover, Halifax County, Route No. 12, State of Virginia; 

S. 5193. An act for the relief of Mildred N. O’Lone; 

S. 5195. An act for the relief of Howard Dimick; 

S. 5198. An act for the relief of T. Morris White; 

S. 5200. An act for the relief of the National Dry Dock & 
Repair Co. (Inc.); 

S. 5201. An act for the relief of C. O. Smith; 

S. 5220. An act authorizing the establishment of a mining 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines at College Park, 
Md.; 

S. 5246. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
erection of a tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable 
point between Hartwell, Ga., and Alfords Bridge in the 
county of Hart, State of Georgia, on the national highway 
between the States of Georgia and South Carolina, to com- 
memorate the memory of Nancy Hart; 

S. 5255. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay; 

S. 5314. An act to amend the Federal highway act; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 


a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 


Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn.; 

S. 5321. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Myers; 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

S. 5392. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pigeon 
River at or near Mineral Center, Minn.; 

S. 5439. An act to excuse certain persons from residence 
upon homestead lands during 1929 and 1930 in the drought- 
stricken areas; ; 

S. 5441. An act to assist in the organization of agricul- 
tural credit corporations; 

S. 5473. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; 

S. 5519. An act granting the consent of Congress to Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Tennessee River at or 
near Danville, Tenn.; 

S. 5621. An act to provide a government for American 
Samoa; 

S. 5625. An act providing for the participation of the 
United States in A Century of Progress (the Chicago World’s 
Fair Centennial Celebration) to be held at Chicago, III., in 
1933, authorizing an appropriation therefor, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 5649. An act for the relief of the State of Alabama; 

S. 5715. An act to authorize the attendance of personnel 
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and animals of the Regular Army as participants in the 
tenth Olympic games; 

S. 5732. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in Orange County, N. Y., for use as an addi- 
tion to the West Point Military Reservation; 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the Territories of the United 
States under the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protection 
of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor ”; 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing the Surgeon 
General to conduct an investigation and survey of malaria 
conditions in the United States; 

S. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize the distribution 
of 40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat for relief purposes; 

S. J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to coordinate the fiscal busi- 
ness of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Alaska Game Commission in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution relating to the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into a contract with the 
Rio Grande project; and 

S. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to provide for the relocation 
of the statue of Maj. Gen. John A. Rawlins. 

RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION FOR TWO YEARS 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have three days after the filing of the majority 
report on H. J. Res. 473, further restricting for a period of 
two years immigration into the United States, in which to 
file minority views. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may have three days after the 
filing of the majority report on H. J. Res. 473, in which to 
file minority views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have three days in which to file minority views on 
the same resolution, after the filing of the majority report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may have three legislative days 
in which to file minority views, following the filing of the 
majority report, on the same resolution. Is there n 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING 
SESSIONS OF HOUSE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. HawLEY], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, I ask that that committee may be 
granted permission to sit during the sessions of the House 
for a week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ways and Means may 
be permitted to sit during the sessions of the House for a 
week. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TAX ON CAPITAL GAINS 


Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on a bill which I 
introduced to-day to amend the revenue act of 1928. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp 
on a bill she introduced to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the present 12% per cent tax on capital net gains 
with a similar rate on offsets for capital losses, a rate very 
much lower than the normal and surtax rates ordinarily 
imposed on personal incomes, was adopted because of a gen- 
eral belief that the effect of high taxes was to impede, if 
not actually prevent, business transactions that might other- 
wise take place if they led to gains subject thereto. The 
report of the House Committee on Ways and Means filed 
on August 16, 1921, with the revenue bill of that. year, which. 
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first provided for distinguishing such gains and taxing them 
at a lower rate, stated: 

The sale of * capital assets is now seriously retarded 
by the fact that gains and profits earned ‘over. a series of years 
are * * taxed as a lump sum (and the amount of surtax 
greatly enhanced thereby) in the year in which the profit is real- 
ized. Many such sales, with their possible profit-taking and con- 
sequent increase of the tax revenues, have been blocked by this 
feature 


It was believed that the passage of the new provision for 
a lower rate of tax on such profits would materially increase 
the revenues, not only by stimulating profit taking, but also 
because of the corresponding limitation applied to losses 
taken, which the previous high surtax rates encouraged even 
more than they discouraged the realizing of gains. 

These expectations have been realized, and the result has 
undoubtedly been a material improvement in the situation. 
This is indicated by a growth of such gains reported and the 
revenue realized by the Government in consequence to seven 
and one-half times as much in 1928 (the last year for which 
the figures are available) as in 1922. The increase in gains 
reported was from $249,247,583 (approximately 1 per cent of 
gross reported income) to $1,879,780,038 (approximately 6.5 
per cent of gross income); whereas the increase in the tax 
yield from this source was from $31,066,357 (only 3.6 per 
cent of the total) to $233,450,521 (slightly more than one- 
fifth of the total. 

For some time, however, opinion from important business 
and financial sources has again been manifesting itself in 
favor of abolishing the tax, as was recommended by the 
committee on taxation of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City on October 15, or at least for its reduction, be- 
cause of its disturbing economic influence. It is believed by 
many to have been an important factor in bringing about 
the conditions that led to the recent stock market collapse, 
with the train of ruin that came in its wake. 

As early as the spring of 1929 the National City Bank, in 
a special edition of its monthly bulletin, denounced the 
capital gains tax as one of the prime causes of our difficul- 
ties by creating artificial scarcity values and frozen credit 
conditions because of an unwillingness on the part of many 
to liquidate in view of the necessity of paying a substantial 
portion of the profit to be realized as a tax to the Govern- 
ment. Following the stock market crash in the fall of that 
year the bank repeated its arguments and pointed out that 
as a result of the tax the Government was “in the position 
of encouraging inflation.” The current bulletin shows how 
the offset for losses has been an influence in the opposite 
direction. Thus the tax on capital gains is seen to ac- 
centuate both inflation on the rising market and depression 
on the falling market.” 

In his annual report as chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, Mr. Albert H. Wiggin expressed a 
similar viewpoint as to the unfortunate results of the tax 
and stated his conviction, as a practical matter, that a 
“more moderate rate would eliminate the serious menace to 
market stability.” 

The effect on the stock market is bad, since fear of taxes pre- 
vents selling which would moderate the booms, and selling to 
establish losses intensifies the down swings. The tax causes 
violent fluctuation in the revenues of the Government. It may 
occasion a net loss in tax receipts in 1931, since losses in 1930 may 
be used to offset all forms of income. 

Mr. Wiggin believes that because of its nature, being a 
tax on capital, it is justified only for a capital use, such as 
the reduction of public debt. Were there on such debt, he 
would advocate total abolition of the tax. As it is he sug- 
gests a reduction in the rate, with offsets for capital losses 
to be applied only against capital gains, and the segregation 
of the tax proceeds for debt reduction. 

Only last Tuesday, Governor Harrison, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, gave it as his opinion 
that a reduction in the tax on profits from the sale of stocks 
would help to stabilize the speculative markets. 

Last October, addressing the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, President Hoover also expressed his belief 
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that “inquiry: might, develop that our system of taxes upon 
capital gains directly encourages inflation by strangling the 
free movement of land and securities.” He followed this 
up in his annual message to Congress with the statement: 
It is by htful ct 

5 1 5 3 ee citizens that the peculiar eco- 
present rate is to enhance and 
pede business recovery. I believe this to be the case, and I rec- 
ommend that a study be made of the economic effects of the 


tax and of its relation to the general of our income 
tax law. 


While the Treasury Department has expressed itself only 
unofficially as having been led by such study as it has made 
recently to the profound belief that the tax acts as an irri- 
tant to business, that it has been a disturbing factor in the 
securities market, and that it may have played an im- 
portant part in creating the situation that resulted in the 
stock-market collapse and the ensuing depression, Under- 
secretary Mills had previously made public his own belief 
that the 12% per cent rate is now too high and that a 
reduction is justified for an entirely different reason. 

In an address delivered on April 30, 1930, at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Mills pointed out that the rate on capital gains, which, 
had been left unchanged since it was originally fixed in the 
law, is now out of line and hence unfair as compared with 
present normal and surtax rates, which have since 1922 been 
reduced respectively from 8 to 5 per cent and from 50 to 20 
per cent. Accordingly, whereas originally the reduced rate 
on capital gains was of advantage to taxpayers with net in- 
comes as low as $16,000, it now benefits only those with net 
incomes of at least $32,000. If the capital gain is the main 
portion of the income, it must be as high as $50,000 to 
furnish any relief under this provision. 

In other words, the capital gain provision under present 
rates was of some value in greater or less degree to only 
86,769 taxpayers on their 1928 incomes, whereas a lower rate 
proportionate to the lowered normal and surtax rates would 
have affected approximately 125,000 more. 

Mr. Mills put the matter in another way when he stated 
that the average tax on incomes of from $50,000 to $100,000 
is approximately 10 per cent, and that on incomes of $300,- 
000 and over, approximately 17 per cent. These average rates 
compare with 18 per cent and 36 per cent, respectively, in 
1922. Hence, on the principle that profits from property 
held over a considerable period of time should be treated on 
a more favorable basis than current gains, he is convinced 
that the present 12% per cent rate is too high, and should 
be reduced. 

Admittedly the consideration of such an important and 
complicated problem during the present short session pre- 
sents some difficulty. Its value in helping to stabilize eco- 
nomic conditions and bring about a period of recovery, how- 
ever, makes it of equal importance with drought relief and 
other relief appropriations, and demands that it be placed 
before Congress without further delay. We must remember, 
moreover, that the rate on offsets for net losses is also in- 
volved, and that such offsets may prove of even more influ- 
ence in reducing the revenues of the Government not only 
in 1931 but in succeeding years than the tax on gains may 
have in increasing such revenues. 

It would be unfair to make the reduction retroactive. 
I believe, however, that every effort should be made to give 
such encouragement as possible by indicating our intention 
to deal with the subject seriously and to take definite action, 
if it is warranted, during 1931, in order that the results of 
our action may be applied in 1932. If it does nothing more, 
it will have a material effect in toning down the violence of 
bear raids when selling for income-tax purposes comes at 
the close of the year. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive, 
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bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, may 
I submit a request for unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next I may be permitted to address the House 
for 40 minutes on the subject of drought relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next he may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 40 minutes on the subject 
of drought relief. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
make that request. We shall have general debate almost 
certainly on Friday, with ample opportunity for Members 
to secure time. 

Mr. PARKS. Yes; and about 6 o’clock in the afternoon 
I might get a little time. Will the distinguished leader yield 
to me for a moment? Is there any day that he may suggest 
when I could get an opportunity to talk at a particular hour? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have made a suggestion 
that, as other Members of the House do, the gentleman speak 
under general debate when appropriation bills are being 
considered. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKS. In the opinion of the Speaker is there a 

quorum present? ; 
The SPEAKER. As a preliminary opinion, the Chair 
would say yes. [Laughter.] The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Washington that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 16415. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the independent offices appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Dowett in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move,to strike out the 
last word. I ask the House to pause for a moment to con- 
sider the functioning of the Federal Farm Board. In less 
than two years since the act creating the board was passed 
we have authorized the full amount of the authorization car- 
ried in that act, namely, $500,000,000. Originally, shortly 
after the passage of the act, we appropriated $150,000,000, 
and later at the next session $100,000,000, making 
$250,000,000. Just before the holidays at this session, in 
the emergency appropriation bill, we appropriated a further 
sum of $150,000,000, and now in the paragraph under con- 
sideration the last allotment of $100,000,000. I question 
very much whether there is going to be any limit to the 
amount of money that the Government will be called upon 
to appropriate in order to finance the Farm Board if condi- 
tions continue as they are and they intend to continue on 
the same program of extravagant advancement of money to 
all kinds of cooperatives, and also particularly to the grain 
and cotton stabilization corporations. 

Mr. Legge, chairman of the board, states that in his opin- 
ion, if conditions improve they will not be called upon to 
raise the limit of $500,000,000, but from my study of the 
hearings and my study of this question I can not see how it 
is humanly possible, with the farmers of this country pro- 
ducing a surplus of at least 200,000,000 or 250,000,000 bushels 
of wheat every year, more than can be consumed in this 
country, for the Farm Board to do other than they are doing 
to-day, in being compelled to buy up every bushel of wheat, 
speaking generally, that is put on the market so as to bolster 
up the price of wheat. If that is going to be the policy, we 
are launching into the greatest socialistic movement that 
has ever been witnessed by this Government. 

I have no apologies to make for having voted against this 
wholesale socialistic propaganda movement. The mere 
statement of the case shows there will be no limit. True, if 


Russia will not continue to increase her acreage and will not | 
throw on the market a large surplus of wheat for export, 
if Argentina will have no exportable surplus, if Canada will 
have no exportable wheat, and India will have none, then, 
perhaps, we may come from under; but as long as Russia is 
going to continue to increase its acreage under modern, 
methods, furnishing to the peasantry modern implements for 
the cultivation of wheat by means of tractors and by every’ 
other known means under their advancing program of 
socialization of wheat production, then the problem before 
the people of America is how to find some means to prevent 
the further utilization of acreage for the production of 
wheat. 3 
I do not like to be critical of this noble instrument in the 
socialization of industry, but there is one instance where I 
do very strongly criticize the board, which is not for the 
benefit of the farmer, but for the benefit of an illegal, 
governmental agency, and that is in advancing $17,000,000. 
to the California wine concentrate manufacturers when the 
Farm Board knew that that money was to be used in evasion 
of the Volstead Act, in sending throughout the country hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons of wine concentrates in flagrant 
violation of the dighteenth amendment. Further, I think 
the Farm Board is open to criticism of the tremendous 
salaries that are being paid to the head officials of the 
Grain Stabilization Board and the Farm Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, referred to by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wooprum] in his explanatory remarks on this bill yester- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do not hereafter let any person from 
the farming sections criticize the $25,000 or $50,000 paid to 
railroad executives when you are paying $50,000 to the 
head of your Grain Stabilization Board, $27,000 to the 
secretary, and more than $25,000 to the treasurer. 

I do not say those salaries are beyond what they should. 
be, but yet I think perhaps the 850,000 salary is pretty large 
to any man for performing this work of gambling in wheat, 
buying futures, and selling wheat, even though it does run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I say further that I think the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations is open to criticism, virtually occupying positions 
as members of a board of directors of a trust having in con- 
trol more than $500,000,000 authorization, with the extrava- 
gant expenditures this board is shown to have been making 
in the past year and a half, to have appropriated the re- 
maining $100,000,000. I think it would have been the course 
of wisdom and prudence if, instead of voting them $100,- 
000,000 limit, and taking off all restraint, they would have 
voted only $25,000,000, because the Farm Board only the 
other day received an additional $150,000,000. We are going 
to meet again in December. You are giving them carte 
blanche to the very limit to do what they please, and yet the 


record shows there has been no restraint, no supervision, 


no let- up, in the outlandish policy of using Government 
funds for the support of everything and anything pertain- 
ing to the farm. It is well enough for persons who come 
from farming districts to say “ This is in aid of agriculture. 
This is in aid of the wheat grower.” 

I come from a State where we have farmers giving 365 
days of the year to the cultivation of their soil, the dairy 
farmers. Wisconsin has not called and does not need to 
call upon this instrumentality for relief, because they can 
get their credit from the banks. They are not asking for 
any artificial support to the market. They know how to 
market their own products. I think it is a grave mistake, 
and that the showing is not sufficient in the record to justify 
voting $100,000,000 after only a few weeks ago having given 
them $150,000,000. You are going the limit. Lou should 
have tried to curb them if you were wise business men. If 
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you had adopted that " restrictive course, then in De- Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


cember next, when we meet, we would have been able to 
call them to account for the money that had then been 
appropriated. You have not done anything toward re- 
straining their penchant for spending on all kinds of ven- 
tures. You say, “Go pell mell and spend as much as you 
like.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has it occurred to the gentle- 
man that we might perhaps put some limitation on the 
appropriation in the light of what the gentleman has 
suggested? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I know how futile it would be in 
this Chamber to attempt any such movement as to place 
a limitation on this appropriation. The amount should 
have been cut down. The committee should have curtailed 
them. The criticism lodges at their door. It is not upon 
any individual Member. 

This bill is reeking with instances of additional appropria- 
tions—$500,000 here and $100,000 there—over existing ap- 
propriations. There has been no attempt anywhere to cur- 
tail, when the policy of the Government should be in these 
times to economize. The policy of this committee, as re- 
flected in this bill, in almost every instance is to increase 
appropriations. 

Now, I have said my say in protest. I did not believe in 
this artificial propaganda corporation in the beginning; I 
voted against it because I did not believe it would be suc- 
cessful. As the testimony shows, if the Farm Board were 
obliged to liquidate at the present time it would lose many 
millions of dollars, running into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This board is dragging the Government 
further and further into the mire in its attempt to bolster 
prices. i 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am in hearty sympathy with a great 
part of the gentleman's argument. I have noticed that 
several times he has referred to the fact that the Congress 
will meet in December. I think his point would be made 
much stronger if he would state that the Congress will 
probably meet in May. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to my friend that if I had any 
control of when Congress would meet—and being a Republi- 
can wishing to see the House organized by Republicans—I 
would have the House organize as soon as possible. The 
Republicans have a very narrow margin and because of the 
possible mortality, who can tell what will happen within six 
months? I think it would be a matter of wisdom to organize 
as soon as possible after the 4th of March, if the Republicans 
really want to control the organization. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. The gentleman is very 
studious and well informed. I wonder if in his researches 
he has ascertained what salaries these $50,000 and $25,000 
men were drawing before they went on this board? It is 
all right to pay $50,000 for a $50,000 man, but we should not 
put a $100 saddle on a $25 horse. I think it would be well 
to know the character of these men and the salaries they 
were drawing before they went on this board. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the hearings which 
discloses what they were receiving before. However, it does 
appear that the head of the Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
receives $25,000 and may receive as much as $75,000, de- 
pending upon the profits of that corporation. I can not 
approve such extravagant salaries. 


pro forma amendment. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Starrorp] has called attention to the fact that the head 
of this Stabilization Cotton Board receives an assured salary 
of $25,000 and that Chairman Legge in the hearings stated 
that his emoluments would run up probably to $75,000 a 
year, That is as much as the salary of the President of the 
United States. 

I will quote the exact language from page 351 of the 
hearings: 

Mr. Wooprum. Who are the high-salaried employees of that 
organization? 

Mr. Lecce. There is a Mr. Creekmore. They have a different 

set-up. I think they guarantee him a salary of $25,000 a year, 
with an additional compensation based on their earnings. The 
salary may run to a maximum of $75,000. He is assured of a 
definite salary of $25,000, however. 

Mr. Wooprum. What other high-salaried officers does the Cotton 
Stabilization Corporation have besides him? 

Mr. Lecer. In that case there is very little being done; it is not 
as active as wheat. That is simply a charge made by the cotton 
cooperative for the services ormed, which we have to pass as 
being a fair charge for the work that they are doing for stabili- 


zation. 

You will note that Mr. Legge carefully avoided answering 
Mr. Wooprum’s question. But Mr. Wooprum pinned him 
down: 

Mr. Wooprum. Are there any other high-salaried employees in 
the Cotton Stabilization Corporation besides Mr. Creekmore? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. He has an assistant, Mr. Safford. I can not 
give you his ee eee “but it is something less than Mr. 
Creekmore’s. 

Yet Mr. Legge would not answer, more than to state that 
Mr. Safford got a salary something less than Mr. Creek- 
more’s, And above Mr. Legge had admitted that Mr. Creek- 
more’s salary “may run to a maximum of $75,000.” If I 
had been on that subcommittee I would have made Mr. 
Legge give us some definite information. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is an old legislator. He 
has been here a long time. He knows the modus operandi 
of all these bills that have been coming in here for the last 
15 years. There has not been a single one of these organic 
acts that have been brought upon this floor during the last 
13 years that has placed any limitation on the amount of 
salaries to be paid, and I have each time called attention to 
the fact that there would be abuses. We all know the 
scandal with reference to salaries that were paid at one 
time by the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, salaries running up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Many of these big salaries were paid to mediocre 
men. 

You may remember that I spent one summer here in 
checking up the amount of rents the Government bureaus 
were paying for outside buildings. At the same time I 
checked up the available vacant space in Government build- 
ings 


After I had done that I called the attention of the then 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Madden, 
to the fact that the Emergency Fleet Corporation and Ship- 
ping Board were paying $556,000 a year for the rent of build- 
ings here and in Philadelphia. At the same time I showed 
that in the new Navy and War Building—and I marked the 
vacant rooms by numbers—there was sufficient vacant space 
to house that entire bureau of the Government. And be it 
said to the credit of that great former chairman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Madden, he forced that organization to give up its 
rented buildings and to move down there, and you will find 
them there now. 

You remember the tremendous salaries which at one time 
were paid to the various agents in the Department of Justice, 
without rhyme or reason as to the amount. 

As long as we continue to pass these organic acts which 
provide for the creation of new positions and new salaries 
without fixing a proper limitation we are going to have 
$40,000, $50,000, $60,000, and $75,000 salaries paid out of 
the people’s Treasury. 

I wonder if in this coming Congress—which the gentleman 
says will meet in December but which I say is going to meet 
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the first part of June—the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] is going to take his stand here with a few of us 
who do not believe in blanket appropriations, who do not 
believe in lump-sum appropriations, and help us to stop it? 
Every chairman of our Committee on Appropriations for 
the last 25 years has denounced lump-sum appropriations 
from this floor. Yet Congress continues to make them. 
Many distinguished chairmen have told Congress that as 
long as you appropriate in lump sums, we are never going 
to have economy, but you are going to have growing ex- 
penses of government. We have just recently passed a 
four department appropriation bill, brought here full of 
blanket lump-sum appropriations, 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would, but my time is about up. I 
want the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] to help 
a few of us get back to the old, sane form of appropriating 
where we will make the departments demand their specific 
appropriations and tell us how they must spend the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] to say a few words in be- 
half of the committee. It is charged that they have in- 
creased appropriations in many instances. Quite to the 
contrary. The gross reduction below the Budget estimates 
in this bill is $2,790,050, which is a very substantial de- 
crease rather than a boosting of the amount. 

Now, a word in regard to the Federal Farm Board and its 
revolving fund. The bill includes the Budget estimate of 
$100,000,000 which will complete the authorization of $500,- 
000,000 for this purpose. This is all under authority of 
law. 

On January 7, 1931, the total commitments approved by 
the board aggregated $468,000,000 plus, and there had been 
advanced to borrowers against such commitments $372,- 
000,000 plus, of which $131,000,000 plus has been repaid. 
The outstanding aggregate was $241,000,000. 

The Federal Farm Board is undertaking to help coopera- 
tives which are operating in many different commodities— 
beans, cotton, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, grain, 
honey, livestock, potatoes, poultry and eggs, rice, seed, to- 
bacco, wool and mohair, and the amounts are all set forth 
on page 234 of the hearings. 

These are loans to cooperatives and, presumably, will all 
be repaid; at least, they are made on a strictly business 
basis, and this should be borne in mind when zentlemen 
are making statements in regard to the total amount that 
is being appropriated and_the ‘total ameunt-available. 

Mr. ABERNETHY and Mr. HOPE rose. 

—.— ABERNETHY. I am just wondering if the Farm 
Board has any constructive program with respect to raising 
the prices of farm products. We have given them all the 
money, it seems, and yet the prices of all the products are 
going down, particularly with respect to cotton, and I think 
it is also true of wheat and tobacco. I wonder if we have 
any assurance that we are going to get any increase in the 
prices of our farm products. We are voting this board many 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and I am wondering whether 
the committee has any information about this situation. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman under- 
stands that this subcommittee is not framing the policy of 
the Federal Farm Board. However, I believe an investiga- 
tion would reveal that they are loaning money in attempts 
to be helpful in the marketing of the different commodities 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr: ABERNETHY. The trouble is that our cotton is 
going down in price all the time, as well as everything else 
in the way of farm products in our country. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; but the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] very well knows that 
the world market is also going down all the time, while the 
American wheat market, for instance, is about 25 cents a 
bushel higher than the world market. This is quite unusual. 
If the gentleman has looked into this matter at all, he knows 
that what the Farm Board is doing now and has been doing 
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for a number of weeks past means $3,000,000 a week to the 
wheat growers. Now, I am not prepared to state what their 
loans to the cotton industry or to the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation have meant. But, regardless of all the criti- 
cism that we may want to heap on the Farm Board in the 
very difficult position in which they find themselves in this 
world depression, no one, I think, can analyze the wheat 
situation in the United States and in the world and say 
that they are not at this time holding up the price of wheat: 
to the extent of about 25 cents a bushel. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman thinks the Farm. 
Board is helping instead of hurting? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am sure they are help- 
ing the wheat situation very much at this time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Our people are under the impression 
that the Farm Board is hurting instead of helping the 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Washington has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Washington is recognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In regard to these large 
salaries, I do not approve of them, but the Federal Farm 
Board does not fix the salaries and does not pay them. It 
is true that in so far as the part which is paid by the 
Stabilization Corporation, the Farm Board may suffer a 
loss on a part of that amount. But a big part of these 
salaries, in every instance, as I understand, is paid by the 
cooperatives out of their own funds, or by the farmer organ- 
izations which they control and which are not controlled by 
the Farm Board. So while we may disapprove of the very 
large salaries, we should not charge them up to the Farm 
Board. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. ; 

Mr. HOPE. It is true, is it not, that none of these gentle- 
men who are drawing these alleged large salaries is an 
official of the United States Government? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; they are not ofi- 
cials of the United States Government. 

Mr. HOPE. Their salaries are not fixed by Congress or 
any department of the Government; is not that true? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They are not fixed by 
Congress or by any department of the Government or by 
the Farm Board. Neither would it be possible for this com- 
mittee to reduce those salaries. 

Mr. HOPE. Those salaries are fixed by the private cor- 
porations of which these gentlemen are officers; is not that 
true? 

: Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. By the private corpora<- 
tions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation, for which the Farm Board advances all 
the money for its functioning, fixed the salary of this Mr. 
Milnor, who is now receiving $50,000, at $36,000, and that 
Mr. Legge in his testimony stated that they had the author- 
ity to control the salary in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment is the only agency that is advancing money to the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They do not fix the sala- 
ries because the excess above a certain amount is paid by the 
cooperatives. But they do say in the hearings that it is 
necessary that they keep their hand on the throttle in order 
that capable men be at the head of these organizations 
because there are hundreds of millions of dollars involved. 
That was most important from the board’s point of view; 
more important than the salary paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read the hearings, the Grain Sta- 
bilization Board fixed the salary of Mr. Milnor at $36,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And not at $50,000. 

Mr. HOPE. This Grain Stabilization Corporation, a pri- 
vate corporation that fixes the salary, was organized under 
the laws of Delaware. I read the hearings and I saw noth- 
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ing to give me the impression that the Farm Board fixed 
the salaries. Mr. Legge stated that the Farm Board did 
exercise a veto power on officials; that is, that they must be 
competent officials. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Farm Board ought to exercise the right of veto as to what 
salaries shall be paid? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Suppose they said that 
the salary shall not exceed $10,000 or $15,000. That does 
not get the most competent men. Then who suffers? The 
Treasury of the United States. 4 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think from the results thus far 
we have the best men now. I want to say further that they 
are not in sympathy with all the crops of the country. For 
instance, take the naval stores industry, which represents a 
production of $60,000,000 a year. They turn a deaf ear to 
that industry and thus far have declined to give any funds 
or help whatever. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that come under the contempla- 
tion of the Farm Board act? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. When an amendment was offered 
in the Senate there was a gentleman’s agreement that that 
industry would come under this act. The same understand- 
ing obtained in the House, and in good faith the board 
should recognize and help the industry. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have read into the 
Recorp the commodities that do come under the act and are 
being assisted at this time. From naval stores to lumber- 
ing would be but a step and then the Farm Board would 
be grossly exceeding its authority. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I rise at 
this time to discuss what I think of the operation and ad- 
ministration of the Farm Board. This farm-relief organi- 
zation has been operating for about a year and a half. 
What has it accomplished for agricultural relief? When it 
was organized cotton was selling around from 15 to 18 cents 
a pound, but this season in my district it has sold as low as 
from 6 to 10 cents a pound; wheat from 25 to 40 per cent 
less than a year and a half ago; cattle, hogs, citrus fruits, 
and most everything produced in raw material the same. 

The impelling force in the face of commitments of the 
Farm Board of upward of $468,000,000 of the $500,000,000 
authorized as a revolving fund has been made, and to take 
care of these commitments the board comes here asking the 
Congress to appropriate the last dollar for them to meet 
their commitments to take care of requests, scattered 
throughout the land, from cooperatives of various kinds 
when, in fact, most of the cooperatives that have secured 
loans from the board do not in many instances control in 
the membership of their organizations anywhere near the 
percentage of producers necessary to control production or 
distribution of the lines that the board is pouring out the 
money of the taxpayers to stabilize and hold prices. 

The Farm Board bill I supported, and I went home after 
the adjournment of the Congress that passed it and urged 
my people to organize cooperatives, that they would be 
recognized by the board, and of all the groups of producers 
that really got together was one, and that the producers of 
gum, turpentine, and rosin from the pine tree. They drew 
up their constitution and by-laws to meet the requirements 
of the board and according to State law under which 
incorporated. 

I appeared before the board in behalf of the turpentine 
producers and urged at another time that an investigation 
for the board be sent to the producing belt to determine its 
agricultural status. I understand that the investigators’ re- 
port was favorable, and to follow that, every reason to 
believe that the producers would be recognized as agri- 
culturists was inferred to the last moment; when, after 
weeks of delay and when a director of the Gum-Turpentine 
Producers Association came to Washington to see what was 
the reason of delay, and in seeking a conference with the 
chairman of the board, he, the chairman, very politely 
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writes this director, after receiving a telegram from him, 
that there was nothing doing; that legal counsel had said 
that gum-turpentine farming was not agriculture. I won- 
der where this counsel got his advice. 

The Congress expressed it as their will, should the bill 
proposing the board become law, as will be noted from a 
colloquy between myself and the ranking Democrat on the 
Agricultural Committee of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. This colloquy occurred on April 
25, 1929, and I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I have recognized the need of organization and the need of 
cooperative effort even before I came to Congress, and in fur- 
ther connection with the cooperative features of this 
especially to ask the committee, in order to get in 
the committee's construction of this law, if there will be a chance 
for this board to take up the consideration of granting 
helping to market certain lines of 


5 
8 
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are not acquainted 
that is the farming of pine trees for turpentine and 
my district, the third Florida, 


prod 
amendment at the end of paragraph (b), line 16, page 14, but 
recognize how all amendments have been rejected; therefore I 
will not ask you to consider an amendment to specifically add 


turpentine and rosin, but I hope some benefit will be derived 


to this class of production under the operation of this law, and 
to get an expression from the committee I would like to ask the 
ranking member of the Committee on Agriculture on the Demo- 
cratic side, who comes from the pine belt, what he thinks of that. 

Mr. AswELL. In my opinion the board has full authority to 
3 the turpentine and rosin people as cooperatives under this 


Mr. Yon. I thank the gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida has expired. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I want five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. I would like a little time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want a little time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YON. So now, gentlemen, to back up my contention 
that the turpentine men are entitled to any consideration 
any other agricultural group is, I will say that the Depart- 
ment af Agriculture recommends appropriations to carry on 
the Bureau of Forestry for the care of the standing timber 
and also the bureau is carrying on an extensive program 
of reforestation by replanting and otherwise. Also, the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill that is now in conference car- 
ries several items for the use of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils in the Department of Agriculture for chemical 
study and experimentation in turpentine production and 
uses, and I believe it will be put to better use than this 
$100,000,000 carried in this bill for the Farm Board. 

I have not had to say detrimental to the board 
before this, for I had hoped that it would successfully oper- 
ate to aid in alleviating the distress that agriculture has 
been in through these past 10 years of Republican adminis- 
tration, but since reading the hearings on the board’s item 
and after a group of producers has been treated as they 
have, with the chairman’s explanation of what seems to me 
as a careless administration of millions of the people’s 
money, and his unlimited authority of administration as he 
sees fit, and as a part of his administration he arbitrarily 
says this group or that can or can not enjoy the benefits of 
a law that the Congress has implied its will that all groups 
should enjoy. [Applause.] 

To further bear out my assertion that gum turpentine and 
rosin producers are agriculturists, I am extending in my 
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remarks a clipping from a current issue of the Florida 
Grower, an agricultural publication published in Florida: 
TURPENTINE “ FARMERS ™ ; 

One of the most notable accomplishments in the organization of 
agriculture last year was the establishment of the Gum Turpen- 
tine-Rosin Marketing Association, with headquarters in Jackson- 
ville. More than 50 per cent of all United States producers of gum 
turpentine have signed term-marketing agreements with the new 
cooperative association. inde 2 

The tion of mtine producers is, in i not o 
great 3 to 9 What makes it important to 
agriculture is that the intermediate credit banks and the Federal 
Farm Board have recognized gum turpentine as an agricultural 
commodity, and have indicated that the gum-turpentine industry 
will be eligible to receive Federal financial assistance the same as 
any other organized agricultural industry. 

W. n interest in the turpentine industry of Southern 
States has developed through the suggestion that turpentine and 
timber can be profitably produced on submarginal lands now used 
for growing cotton and tobacco. The question of what to do with 
submarginal lands now producing cotton and tobacco to the 
detriment of those two major industries has worried Washington. 
If a plan can be worked out whereby the Federal Government can 
aid in financing the production of gum turpentine and timber on 
these sub: nal lands, progress will have been made in the 
solution of cotton and tobacco problems. 

The man primarily responsible for this work is Julian Langner, 
who is best known to Florida people for what he did last year in 
organizing the State’s three regional poultry cooperatives. The 
skillful manner in which he has worked out the problems of the 
turpentine industry has won him recognition in Washington as 
one of the Nation's best authorities on cooperative organization. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, up to this good hour I have not raised 
any objection to the Farm Board, because I have been hoping 
against hope and praying with all the fervor that a Member 
of Congress can that the board would do something for the 
relief of our distressed agriculture throughout the country, 
and particularly in my section. I have voted for every 
farm-relief measure that has ever been seriously proposed 
here. I voted for the McNary-Haugen bill with its equaliza- 
tion fee, whose opponents said would not work. Then I 
voted for the debenture, and they said that would not work. 
Finally Mr. Hoover and the leaders of the House gave us 
the Farm Board proposal, and they said that if we would 
give that board a revolving fund of $500,000,000 that it 
would do the work; and it has worked, because ever since 
it has been in operation farm products have gone down and 
down and down in price, until we are now feeding the folks 
in Arkansas and other sections through the agency of the 
Red Cross, and we are trying to get a few seed loans out 
of the $45,000,000 appropriation that we passed. My good 
friend from Washington [Mr. Summers]—and I have been 
with him on farm-relief matters—says that this is a world- 
wide condition that we face. It was a world-wide condi- 
tion that we faced when we passed the tariff bill. The 
tariff bill was supposed to correct conditions in this country 
notwithstanding world-wide conditions. Why can not the 
Farm Board correct the conditions here? We were told 
when it was created that it was the panacea for our agri- 
cultural ills. The Farm Board can control these high sal- 
aries we have been discussing. The board can control them 
if they want to by telling these cooperatives and kindred 
organizations that they will not lend them money unless 
they cut down their overhead, and the Farm Board ought 
to do this. My friend, Mr. Williams, on the board who 
has charge of cotton—and I think a great deal of him—was 
going to raise the price of cotton, and Mr. Stone was going 
to raise the price of tobacco, and still tobacco and cotton 
are going down in price all of the time. I am going to give 
these gentlemen another chance before I vote against these 
appropriations. I hope that they will work out some way to 
get rid of the trouble that we are in—and we are in serious 
trouble—and while we have not called on the Red Cross 
down in my section as yet, we soon will have to, unless the 
Farm Board or some other agency comes to the relief of 
our people engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. It is one thing to try to keep a man 
from: endeavoring to cross a swollen stream, but it is an en- 
tirely different thing to throw stones at him after he has 
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gotten his horse midway of the stream. With some of the 
activities of the Farm Board I am not in accord, and I was 
very much in doubt as to the wisdom of the original act. I 
do not think that some of the salaries that are paid are 
justified, especially some that are paid in connection with 
some of the activities of the subsidiary organizations, but 
the Farm Board has embarked on a program. They have a 
lot of wheat and cotton on their hands. If you were to 
stop the program now and throw a million bales of cotton 
immediately on the market and many millions of bushels of 
wheat on the market, it would produce chaos. They are in 
the middle of a program. I do not know that the Congress 
can affect that program. It may or may not be a wise pro- 
gram, but they have embarked upon it and are in the 
middle of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman believe that the farm 
problem can be solved through the accumulation of sur- 
pluses? Is not the problem centralized in the manner in 
which they can deal with surpluses? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think there is a good deal to 
that suggestion. I am not at all convinced as to what will 
be the ultimate result of the present program. What I am 
interested in and what I rose to say to-day is to call atten- 
tion to a matter that I think is far more important than 
this marketing program, on which they are spending so 
much money, and that is the discrimination that exists in 
the freight-rate structure in regard to farmers and which 
has existed for more than a quarter of a century. On the 
outbound freight rates on industrial products there is a re- 
duction of from 25 to 40 per cent to encourage the exporta- 
tion of those industrial products. There is no comparable 
reduction in the freight rate on farm products. Not only 
on the outbound rates is there a discrimination but on the 
inbound rates also. For instance, coconut oil is coming 
in in increasing quantities. Nine hundred and eighty mil- 
lion pounds came in last year, driving not only dairy prod- 
ucts out of business but cottonseed-oil products out of 
business. 

When that coconut oil comes in, the freight rate from 
Galveston to Cincinnati, where some big soap makers are 
located, is 30 cents a hundred, while on cottonseed oil the 
freight rate from Galveston on the domestic product to 
Cincinnati is 61 cents a hundred, more than twice as much. 
On copra which is coming in the freight rate from Galveston 
to Cincinnati is only about one-half that on cottonseed, 
which weighs about the same amount. I have introduced a 
resolution asking the Farm Board to establish a rate adjust- 
ment division with the duty of filing application to correct 
the discriminations either by reducing farm export and im- 
port rates to a parity with industrial rates or doing away 
with the export and import advantages which industry has, 
so that the whole freight structure may be brought down. 
{Applause.] I think if the Farm Board wants to accomplish 
something worth while and justify its existence in the long 
run, it would better take some favorable action on a program 
of that kind, which is tangible, which is concrete, which is 
not theoretical but which is real. 

That is one of the superdiscriminations that is partly re- 
sponsible for the present farm program. You might estab- 
lish a perfect marketing system; you might establish a sys- 
tem that would meet every possible requirement of the 
farmer in the marketing of his products; but, if he is handi- 
capped by that discrimination plus the tariff discrimination, 
I do not see how the Farm Board with any program is ever 
going to be able to place agriculture on a parity with in- 
dustry. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Jones] has expired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of 
the Federal Power Commission as authorized by law, including 
traveling expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings 
which, in the discretion of the commission, are necessary for the 


efficient discharge of its responsibilities; contract stenographic 
reporting services, and not exceeding $1,000 for press-clipping 
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‘service, law books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals, 
$255,695, of which amount not to exceed $212,620 shall be available 
for personal services in the District of Columbia, including five 
commissioners at $10,000 each. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 19, line 19, before 
the period insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That none 
of the money herein appropriated shall be used to pay the salary 
of a commissioner whose confirmation has been or is being re- 
considered by the Senate or against whom ouster or removal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted or authorized.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington to make the point of order. There is no use taking 
the time of the committee if I am not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Washington 
state the point of order? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I make the point of or- 
der, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the point of order is 
made on the ground that this is legislation. My amendment 
is only a negative limitation, which prohibits the payment 
of salaries to any commissioner whose confirmation has been 
reconsidered or is under reconsideration. In other words, to 
use the simile often resorted to by the distinguished parlia- 
mentarian from the State of Illinois, Mr. Mann, I could 
offer an amendment providing that no salary should be paid 
to a commissioner with red hair. Surely if I describe a 
commissioner whose confirmation is under reconsideration or 
has been reconsidered, it is purely a limitation. There is no 
legislation there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. “Red hair” 
power-monopoly leaning? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hoch). 
Tule. 

It seems to the Chair that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGvuarp1a] is simply a limi- 
tation upon the expenditure. It provides, as the Chair reads 
it, certain limitations as to the qualifications of commis- 
sioners who might be paid a salary out of this appropria- 
tion. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me just as 
one Member of this House that the Power Commission con- 
troversy is a contest between the Power Trust and the 
people of this country. That being so, the legislative 
branches of our Government should stand together. It 
seems to me that good taste and delicacy would have com- 
pelled the commissioners to submit to a reconsideration of 
their confirmation or to send in their resignations. We 
have nothing to do with that. This House has no powers of 
confirmation. We do have a great deal to do with appro- 
priating funds to pay salaries. We have something to do in 
maintaining legislative, representative government in this 
country. I know of no matter of greater importance than 
that of maintaining control by the legislative branch of the 
Government, of the natural resources and wealth of the 
country. Now, without going into the merits of the ques- 
tion, confirmation of certain appointees was given and be- 
fore the ink was dry on their commissions, and before the 
time for reconsideration by the Senate had expired, certain 
valuable, useful, honest, uncorruptible employees of that 
commission were summarily dismissed. It will require years 
to train men for the specialized knowledge necessary to ex- 
perts and key men of that commission. The Senate, in an 
orderly manner did the one thing they could do, asked for 
the return of the papers and moved a reconsideration of 
their confirmation. 


in this instance means 


The Chair is ready to 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we in the House are supposed to be 
the real Representatives of the people, coming fresh from 
them every two years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Every two years. 

z Mr. BLANTON. And we ought to protect their interests 
ere. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not see how we can do anything 
else than stand together on this contest between executive 
power, bureaucratic usurpation, and the dignity and power 
of the legislative branch of the Government. Why gentle- 
men, there is not one who will get upon the floor of this 
House and publicly make a plea for the protection of the 
Power Trust; and there is a Power Trust! When the gas 
companies of my city are busy on Muscle Shoals and on 
Boulder Dam, you may rest assured that there is a Power 
Trust, and most of the dirty work of the Power Trust is 
conceived right in my city. So I ought to know something 
about it. The Power Trust is not a phantom. It is nota 
fiction. It is something real, vicious, dangerous, existing. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. If the gentleman had joined with me in the 
last election and put Al Smith in the White House, you would 
not have had this condition would you? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We still have the gas companies and 
electric companies members of the vicious combines in New 
York. 

Mr. PARKS. He has done his best has he not? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We will not take that up now. This 
is more important. I am willing to join any movement in 
this fight against the Power Trust. 

Mr. PARKS. The gentleman understands I am absolutely 
with him in what he is saying. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I wish the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas would go to his cloakroom and get some of his 
fellow Members to vote for my amendment. 

Mr. PARKS. I will when you are ready. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is good. That is the practical 
way of doing it. I believe that this amendment will do 
more than all the discussions and debates and speeches we 
can have on the floor of the House to serve notice on the 
Power Trust how the House stands and where they come 
off. 

I submit my amendment and ask for its approval, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would not the gentleman again place 
in the Recorp in connection with his remarks data to show 
the extent of the organizations of this Power Trust, with 
all of its ramifications? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has been placed in the RECORD 
many times, in both the House and Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuarpra] has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission was created by act of Congress, and 
this appropriation is made in accordance with that legisla- 
tive authority. This subcommittee, of course, does not enter 
into the controversy in any way, shape, or form. We are 
simply carrying out the provisions of law. 

Another body, I understand, has submitted their contro- 
versy to the court and there it will be adjudicated. This 
bill is not going to pass the Senate immediately and if, 
perchance, the other body is right in its contention then 
this appropriation would not be provided for or might be 
eliminated later in the Senate. But it is barely possible 
that the contention of the other body may not be sustained 
by the courts and then we would be proceeding in an or- 
derly manner. So I hope that with this thought in mind, 
and with no thought of undertaking to settle the contro- 
versy that has sprung up nor with any thought of entering 
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into the merits or demerits of any man’s position, we may 
proceed according to the legislation that has been enacted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I certainly hope this amendment will not pre- 
vail. We have nothing to do with hysterical utterances 
about the Power Trust or the question of its existence being 
material or mythical. We are engaged in the passage of 
an appropriation bill, and for us to undertake to interfere 
in some dispute or difference between the Senate and the 
executive branch of the Government would be an imperti- 
nence on our part. I think this House had better attend 
to the appropriation measure, because the proposition con- 
tained in the amendment will be taken care of by the 
conclusion that may be reached upon the attitude of the 
Senate and upon the attempted ouster proceedings. 

In my humble judgment, when the commissioners were 
appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, and 
that confirmation notified back to him, the function of the 
Senate ceased and there was no further function on the part 
of the Senate. But it is unnecessary for us to decide that 
question, and we ought not to enter into any dispute with 
regard to it. The question will take care of itself, and 
if the Senate is right they will get the matter reconsidered; 
if the Senate is wrong, then these appointments will stand, 
and we have nothing to do with the merits of it in that 
respect. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. It seems to me that if we adopt an 
amendment like this we will be setting a most unwhole- 
some and dangerous precedent. It is a kind of a legis- 
lative hold-up. No matter whether the motion to recon- 
sider is legal or illegal or whether the ouster proceedings 
in the court are with or without foundation, the salary stops. 
If the acts or decisions of an executive or judicial officer 
displeases a majority of either legislative branch, the policy 
of this amendment proposes not to remove such officer in 
the usual or legal way but to punish such officer by a 
refusal to pay his salary until he truckles to the arbitrary 
will of a majority of Congress or of one House of Congress. 

Members appointed on these various boards and commis- 
sions should exercise their best judgments on all matters 
coming before them without fear of punishment by the 
legislative branch in the manner proposed in the amend- 
ment. I do not know a single member of this Federal Power 
Commission; in fact I never heard of any one of them be- 
fore the dispute in the Senate occurred. The issue of the 

Power Trust is not involved in the proposed amendment. 
We certainly should not threaten a public official through 
the curtailment of his salary just because he happens to 
make a decision that is contrary to the views of the very 
distinguished and learned body at the other end of the 
Capitol. If a public official is incompetent, unworthy, or 
corrupt there are orderly and legal ways to remove him. 

I certainly hope the House of Representatives will not 
start a precedent as is proposed by the pending amendment. 
For instance, there is some dissatisfaction with the Farm 
Board. A Senator might file a resolution to reconsider the 
confirmation of a member of the Farm Board, even con- 
trary to the Senate rules, or start an ouster proceeding in 
the courts, without foundation of law. Then, under a pro- 
vision like this, if backed by a majority of that body, the 
salary of such member of the Farm Board would at once 
cease. I grant we have the power to do this thing. Is it 
right and conducive to good government service to exercise 
this power? If a judge renders a decision that Congress 
does not like, with provisos on legislative bills, we can deny 
him his salary. If the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
writes an opinion which, in the judgment of Congress, is not 

- sound, Congress can punish him by refusing to appropriate 
to pay his salary. I am sure the Members of this House will 
exercise their usual good judgment by voting against the 
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amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA]. 

Mr. SPARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKS. Is not the effect of this amendment to bar 
a salary regardless of the final result? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about that. Pend- 
ing the final result the salary would not be paid. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to take a 
proposition of this kind seriously. You have only to read 
the amendment to see not only the futility of it but the 
danger of it. It is futile because if the question is decided 
in favor of the commissioners they will ultimately get their 
salaries anyway and if they lose out this amendment will do 
them no harm. 

The distinguished gentleman from Iowa has made it very 
clear, that it is most unwise for us, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to concoct a scheme by which anyone who 
desires to bring ouster or removal proceedings may institute 
such proceedings and thereafter the salary of the commis- 
sioners can not be paid. If the Senate can make a rule 
that by a motion to reconsider a confirmation must be held 
up for two days it can make a rule that it must be held up 
for 12 months or 2 years, thus making it possible for the 
Senate by the adoption of a rule to recall any appointment 
at will at any time. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Would not the adoption of this amend- 
ment have a tendency to intimidate public officials? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. It would put them absolutely 
under the control of a legislative body. They would no 
longer be independent, and it would be necessary for them 
to so conduct themselves as not to arouse the ire of any 
Member of either body of Congress. 

If the gentleman from New York wishes these commis- 
sioners removed, he is in the right court to initiate the pro- 
ceedings—the House of Representatives—but he has mis- 
taken the remedy. Impeachment is his remedy. I think it 
would be most unfortunate for us to enter into a plan of this 
sort, which can have no other effect than that of intimidat- 
ing public officials in the performance of their duties. It 
seems to me the House of Representatives might be engaged 
in better as well as more important business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman says my amendment is 
futile and practically senseless, yet I notice it has brought 
out the heavy artillery on our side of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. It is almost inconceivable, nevertheless, 
that such an amendment could be taken seriously by anyone. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The very thing has occurred that I anticipated 
would occur when this Power Commission was reorganized. 
Originally we had three Cabinet officers. They testified that 
the amount of business before them was not enough to keep 
one man busy; but there was a great hue and cry raised 
throughout this Nation to take this power away from men 
of high character, men in high office, and put it in the hands 
of somebody who was to be appointed by the Executive. 

When they talk about intimidating the Power Commission 
I want to know if that is any worse than the Executive 
undertaking to intimidate a coordinate department of this 
Government, as is being done in an instance of this kind? 
I do not assume that the gentleman's amendment, if adopted, 
is going to be effective. If they recall these commissioners 
they will be paid as a matter of course for the time they 
have served, but the great purpose of the amendment is to 
call the attention of the American people to the domination 
of the executive department of this Government at a time 
like this, and it will be more effective in that way than in 
any other. By declining to pay the salary of these men who 
rushed in there and undertook to expel from their depart- 
ment the most efficient servants they had before the matter 
could be thoroughly investigated we will call attention to the 
situation in this commission, and in this way the gentleman’s 
amendment will be very effective and very well worth while. 
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I want to say to the gentleman that if he will get the 
men on his side of the aisle to join with the representatives 
of the American people on this side of thé aisle to hurl back 
this advance of the Executive of this Government in in- 
fringing upon the rights of the legislative department, then 
he will have done a very great work. I want to say to the 
gentleman that we will join hands with him. It is not a 
matter of the particular individuals who are now under 
fire, if they are under fire; it is not the fact that these par- 
ticular men have been appointed on this commission; but 
it is the manner in which they began to discharge their 
duty under the lash of the executive department of this 
Government that I resent, and I join with the gentleman on 
that side of the aisle and ask him, when he presses his 
amendment, to get his people on his side of the aisle to join 
with us in putting back into the hands of the American 
people the power that the Constitution gives them, and we 
will help the gentleman all we can. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not 
rise to discuss the power question or the Power Commission. 
That is not the issue here at all. I know it is a subject you 
can hardly make any reference to without being open to 
misrepresentation. I may simply say, in passing, that as far 
as the dispute which existed within the commission between 
Mr. Bonner and the other two employees, Mr. Russell and 
Mr. King, in so far as I understand the dispute, my sympa- 
thies were with the two employees as against Mr. Bonner, 
but that is not what we have before us here at all. 

We do not have before us an amendment which pro- 
poses to withhold the salaries for anything which the com- 
missioners have done or for anything which they may do. 
What do we have? We have a proposal that the appropria- 
tion shall not be paid if anyone either starts or authorizes 
ouster proceedings. I do not know what the amendment 
means by “ authorizing ouster proceedings.” I do not know 
what the gentleman has in mind by authorizing ouster pro- 
ceedings. I do know what the institution of ouster pro- 
ceedings involves. We would have the absurd situation, if 
this amendment should be adopted, that anyone who is au- 
thorized by law so to do might start ouster proceedings, 
anyone who is in a position to do so can, for any reason 
he desires, start ouster proceedings, and the amendment pro- 
poses that whatever his motives may be, whatever purpose 
he may have in mind, or whatever the circumstances may 
be, when anyone who happens to be in a position to start 
ouster proceedings decides to start such ouster proceedings, 
then automatically it shall be unlawful to pay any part of 
the salary of the Power Commissioners. 

Certainly it would be a strange thing to put into the 
hands of any person such power to stop the salary of a 
public official. Why, the official who could start ouster 
proceedings might start them because of a position directly 
contrary to that of the gentleman who proposes this amend- 
ment. He might at some time in the future have some- 
thing in mind against the commissioners as to which the 
gentleman who proposes this amendment would strongly 
disagree with him. And yet we would have a statute that 
the minute he started the proceedings—whatever his mo- 
tive—or the minute some one had authorized such pro- 
ceedings the payment of the salaries would automatically 
be stopped. Certainly we ought not to put on an appro- 
priation bill any such absurd provision as that, giving to 
some administrative officer any such arbitrary power. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time this legislation creating the 
Power Commission was in preparation I opposed it vigor- 
ously, I knew just exactly what influence would be ex- 
erted by the power monopoly of the United States. I had 
had some intimate experience with the power commission 
of the State of Texas. 

In a public hearing that was held in my home city of 
Abilene, Tex., at which I interrogated the chairman, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the chairman of the power com- 
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mission of the State of Texas was under the direct influ- 
ence and control of the Insull interest of Chicago, and the 
Insull interest is just a mere thread that emanates from the 
hub of this tremendous spider-web monopoly of the great 
Power Trust. 

Samuel J. Insull had bought up what he thought were 
the rights along the great Colorado River that runs through 
my State. He had served notice on the cattlemen of Texas 
that on their own ranches, some of them containing 100,000 
acres, they could not dam up a branch to get water for their 
cattle because, forsooth, the land within their ranch in- 
closures formed the watershed of the Colorado River and he 
owned all the water that fell upon that watershed. It in- 
terfered with his power rights, and in that hearing that oc- 
curred in my home city, when we demonstrated that the 
chairman of that power commission was under his domina- 
tion and control, we broke up this attempt of outsiders to 
dominate and control the water and the lands of the peo- 
ple of my State. 

We ought now to break up this national domination. We 
know what the Senate is going to do when the bill goes 
over there. We know they are going to stop payment of 
these salaries, and they will hold the bill up until something 
hot freezes over in the summer time before they let these 
Salaries get back. What are we going to do? Sit here as 
representatives of the people and disregard their interests 
and pass the buck to another body? We ought to look out 
here for the interests of our own people. 

I called the attention of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuanpral, who has stood here at times almost single- 
handed fighting for the people against the Power Trust 
I called his attention to the fact that, after all, we are the, 
real representatives of the people of this country. We come 
fresh from the people every two years and we go back to 
them every two years and submit our record for approval. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it the gentleman’s sincere belief that 
there is a Power Trust? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am surprised that the distinguished 
gentleman should ask such a question. Surely he is not 
that blind. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to have the gentleman, for 
my information, put in the Recorp what it consists of and 
by whom it is operated. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman from Ohio would 
read the speech of the distinguished Senator, Mr. WALSH, 
in last Friday’s Recorp. I wish he would go back to the 
last Congress and read the information he put there—of 
the spider web with all its webs emanating from its main 
hub into every little town and hamlet in this country where 
they control the public utilities of the Nation. 

They control not only the gas price to poor people but 
they control the water charges and the electric-light 
charges and the street-car fares. They also control the 
ice charge. Why, in some parts of my State dominated by 
the Power Trust the people of the country are paying 75 
cents a hundred for ice, when we know that in other parts 
of the State not controlled by the Power Trust, where the 
independent operators are, you can get ice for 20 cents a 
hundred. 

We must furnish the public utilities to the poor people of 
this country at a minimum cost. You must take the power 
from this great monopoly. I am in favor of doing what we 
are going to permit another body to do, to stop the salaries 
until the Senate can, by proper means, dispose of this 
question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of W. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate now close. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want three minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph close after three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in three minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 
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Mr. KVALE. Reserving the right to object, is the request 
on the paragraph or on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the paragraph. 

Mr. KVALE. I object. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will limit it to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close 
in three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, as I see it the question involved here is 
whether a part of the legislative branch of the Government 
is to be permitted to legislate under the rules it has adopted 
or must bow to the will of the Chief Executive. This is no 
trivial matter. It involves a principle far greater than the 
employment of any individual by the Government. 

The Senate rules provide that a motion to reconsider a 
nomination can be entered on the same day on which the 
vote was taken or on either of the next two days of actual 
executive session A motion to reconsider the nominations in 
question was entered in accordance with the rules of the 
Senate on the next executive day following confirmation. 

I have been around here many years and I know not 
once, but time and time again, the President of the United 
States has requested the Senate of the United States to 
permit him to withdraw certain nominations which he had 
sent to that body. 

I want some man in this House to rise and call my at- 
tention to one instance where the Senate has ever denied 
that right to the President. In every instance the Senate 
has promptly complied; and, so far as I know, has never 
asked the President for his reasons for desiring to with- 
draw a nomination. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did that ever occur after the Senate 
had taken formal action or confirmed the nomination, or 
even before they had reported? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That may all be true, but 
the nomination had been submitted to the Senate and the 
request to withdraw could only have followed after the 
nomination was in the hands of the Senate. The President 
makes such a request and the Senate always complies. It is 
difficult for me to see why the President could not do like- 
wise. 

Simply because the clerk sent to the President a notice 
that the nominations had been confirmed before the next 
executive day had expired we find that the Senate and the 
President are in disagreement. There is no assurance that 
the House and the executive branch of the Government 
might not be in serious disagreement some day; and if that 
day ever arrives, I am sure the membership of this body 
will expect that the Senate support its contentions. The 
question of the fitness of the members of the board is not 
at issue here; it is a far bigger question. 

Mr. HOCH. But the gentleman recognizes that in this 
case the President had not only been notified of the con- 
firmation but these men had received their commission and 
had taken the oath of office and entered upon their duties. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. But the clerk of the Senate 
notified the President of the United States before the next 
executive day had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Parxs) there were—ayes 37, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of inquiring of the chairman of the 
subcommittee with reference to some of the items here. 

The hearings make note of the fact, for instance, that it 
is contemplated to dismiss one of the accountants. Does the 
chairman have any information on that other than what the 
hearings disclose? 
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There are only eight accountants at the present time, and 
to dismiss one of them, in the words of the present—perhaps 
temporary chairman himself, would cause a serious loss. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The chief accountant, if 
that is his official title, who was with the board previously 
and was dismissed, is again in the employ of the board. Does 
that answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. KVALE. No; it does not. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is a reduction of 
something over $6,000, which, I believe, makes it possible to 
or is in line with reducing the force. 

Mr. KVALE. A reduction in the force was not in the 
mind of Congress last spring when it passed the act which 
was to make a separate and distinct organization and end 
this practice of reaching over into all these other depart- 
ments and picking up employees and having them assigned 
there to do that work. 

They were to build up their own organization. 

The hearings also disclose in this connection that at the 
close of 1929 there were 192 pending accounts that had not 
been adjusted. That has been brought down to 170, 22 in 
one year, and that is all they have been able to do to catch 
up on almost 200 applications. Still it is planned to dismiss 
one of these accountants. 

Not only that, but the commissioners are nullifying the 
purpose of the solicitor’s office by taking out the one man 
competent to handle that work, to make use of what sta- 
tistics these accountants supply him with. I think it is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman from 
Minnesota, of course, is getting beyond the province of this 
subcommittee in some of the matters to which he is alluding. 

Mr. KVALE. No, I am not; because I am asking about 
these figures, and the figures disclose that there is a reduc- 
tion in the bill from last year of $27,000. But if you con- 
sider the fact that you are paying an additional $60,000 in 
salary items, $50,000 for the new full-time commissioners 
and $10,000 for secretarial hire, that actually becomes a 
reduction of $87,000 from the $283,000 that the Federal 
Power Commission had at its disposal last year, or a reduc- 
tion of 30 to 35 per cent. We had supposed last spring we 
were providing for a separate and distinct organization to 
carry on this work in a competent way. That is what 
alarms me. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman realizes 
that this commission has been appointed only a little while. 
Conditions have been rather chaotic, and the estimates 
brought before us were the most detailed that they were 
justified in presenting at this time. It does reach into the 
different departments for some of the personnel. 

It is possible that that personnel may be transferred to 
the Power Commission later, but our understanding is that 
they are meaning to proceed rather slowly and cautiously 
in the building up of an organization, and these accounts 
to which the gentleman referred are being brought up to 
date, and they believe they are going to make splendid 
progress from this time forward. 

Mr. KVALE. My point is that they have gained only 22 
out of a total of 192 in the space of one year in this ac- 
cumulation of old applications over applications that have 
come in. That is going slowly enough, I submit, without 
further reducing the accounting force. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman must 
realize that they were aware that this new legislation was 
going to take effect soon, and it was explained to us that 
work did not progress during the last year, even before these 


| commissioners were appointed, as it should under normal 


conditions. Much of this delay resulted from that condi- 
tion, that transition period which was anticipated and de- 
layed progress. 

Mr. KVALE. I think that is one of the many misinform- 
ing places in the testimony of the chairman of the commis- 
sion before the subcommittee, but I do not want to take up 
the time of this committee now to discuss that. I withdraw 
my pro forma amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


For five commissioners, at $10,000 each per annum, and for all 

other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Commission in 
orming the duties imposed by law or in pursuance of law, in- 

cluding secretary to the commission and other personal services, 
contract stenographic reporting services to be obtained on and 
after the approval of this act by the commission, in its discretion, 
through the civil service or by contract, or renewal of existing 
contract, or otherwise, supplies and equipment, law books, books 
of reference, periodicals, garage rental, traveling expenses, includ- 
ing not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance, when spe- 
cifically authorized by the commission, at meetings concerned 
with the work of the Federal Trade Commission, not to exceed 
$300 for newspapers, not to exceed $200 for newspaper clippings, 
foreign postage, and witness fees, and mileage in accordance with 
section 9 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, $1,731,766, of 
which amount not to exceed $1,316,924 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, including witness 
Tees. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington: 21, in 
line 9, after the word “act,” insert “of which $150,000 shall be 
immediately available.” 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, that is in 

order to speed up the investigation, especially of the chain 
stores. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. I rise in pro forma oppo- 
sition to the amendment, which I do not intend to oppose. 
I note that there is an increase of $181,000 plus in the total 
appropriation for this year for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. I know and we all know that there are members on 
the Federal Trade Commission of ability, patriotism, and 
character, who are doing what they can do to benefit the 
business of the country. We have a right to assume that the 
commission is constituted and maintained for this purpose. 
But I have had a number of complaints in the last two or 
three years of some of the activities of the commission as a 
whole, which have taken almost the form of persecution of 
legitimate business rather than to aid and assist business. 
Sometimes it is through inaction and delay on the part of 
the commission that injury comes. I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers], first, whether 
this commission has sufficient funds to carry on to a prompt 
conclusion its work, and then whether the money is going 
to be spent in an attempt to benefit and encourage business 
rather than to harass it? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In reply, the gentleman 
is asking the chairman of this subcommittee—— 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has conducted the hearings. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I assisted. The 
subcommittee decided, after a complete investigation, that it 
would be well to enable them, by giving them sufficient 
funds, to push along their investigation of the chain stores. 
That accounts for most of the increase found in the bill. 
The body at the other end of the Capitol is sending down 
resolutions from time to time asking investigations to be 
made. It takes perhaps an hour or 15 minutes to pass a 
resolution, but it takes years for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to comply with the resolution and make the investiga- 
tion. That has been occurring again and again. The com- 
mission is obeying the mandate of those resolutions to the 
best of its ability. We have given them some additional 
funds because we believed the Congress and the country 
wanted any benefits that were to finally come from the 
investigation of public utilities and chain stores. 

Mr. TILSON. Without reference to the chain stores at all, 
because that is to be a new investigation, as I understand 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No. They are in the 
midst of that and have been for the past two years. 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman is aware that the com- 
mission has conducted inquiries into private corporations, 
and some of these investigations have been drawn out to 
what would seem to be inordinate length. The gentleman 
realizes that while these investigations are pending they 
disturb and seriously interfere with the normal business of 
these concerns and tend to destroy the value of their invest- 
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ments. This is not a time when we can afford to spend 
money from the Treasury for the purpose of further dis- 
turbing business. It seems to me these investigations ought 
to be undertaken only with care and discretion and should 
be closed up promptly with the purpose in view to encourage 
and promote business rather than to disturb it, especially 
under existing conditions. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think in order to settle 
finally and definitely the matter which the distinguished 
floor leader has in mind, we should have legislation saying 
that investigations should not cover more than a certain 
period of time. I agree that some of them are drawn out 
over a very long period, but that seems to be the best that 
they are able to do. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the ap- 
propriation for the Federal Trade Commission, I think the 
two most important investigations now being conducted by 
that commission are those with reference to chain stores and 
the investigation of the so-called Power Trust. 

The investigation of the chain-store system, to which I 
want to refer particularly, has been going on since 1928. 
Even under the increased appropriation which has been rec- 
ommended by the subcommittee, and in turn by the full com- 
mittee, the Federal Trade Commission does not expect to be 
able to make a final report before June 30, 1932, if then. In 
January, 1930, the deficiency Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions held hearings on some estimates for additional appro- 
priations, and in response to my questions we were told at 
that time that it was the hope and expectation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that the chain-store investigation 
would be completed br June 30, 1931, which was one year 
and a half from the date the statement was made; but we 
find them now saying it will take a year longer than they 
then anticipated would be required. 

However, in justice to the Federal Trade Commission, I 
want to say that I do not know to what extent it has im- 
peded their progress in this investigation, but I do know that 
the habit of the Senate in requiring additional investiga- 
tions about this or that or some other subject in which a 
particular Senator is interested, and placing those duties 
upon the Federal Trade Commission, has resulted in forcing 
the commission to divide its forces to some extent, and thus 
delayed the completion of some investigations which they 
had under way. At least that is what they had to say to us. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that these additional investi- 
gations have been ordered by the Senate. Naturally the 
Federal Trade Commission feels that it could not ignore the 
requests and direction of the Senate. I think if the Senate 
wishes these investigations in the future, it should take steps 
in the same resolution to provide the necessary funds, so as 
not to interfere with the Federal Trade Commission in the 
work which is proposed to be done under the annual appro- 
priation carried in this bill. 

I do not know of anything more important than the chain- 
store investigation. [Applause.] I do not know whether it 
will do any good and neither do you. I do know that some- 
thing ought to be done, if it is possible for anything to be 
done, to check the growing tendency and growing effect of 
crowding out the small, independent business men through- 
out this country. [Applause.] 

I think the interests of the country demand that this 
Congress, if there is anything it can do, shall do something 
to bring that about. If Congress can not do it, perhaps this 
investigation might disclose something which would enable 
the various State legislatures to take action. But, gentle- 
men, I think it is a reflection that three or four years have 
elapsed and we are now a year and a half removed from the 
final investigation and, while all of thet is being done, while 
all of that delay is taking place, the effect I have mentioned 
is growing throughout the country. I hope that this in- 
creased appropriation will enable the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to get to work and quickly complete the chain-store in- 
vestigation and possibly others. I hope the Federal Trade 
Commission will understand that is the purpose for which 
this increased appropriation has been put in this bill, with- 
out an estimate from the Budget Director and that the 
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House expects this investigation shall be carried forward to 
early completion, because, until it is done, I fear we can not 
hope for any remedial relief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman from Tennessee be allowed to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. It was for the purpose of ascertaining what 
remedial relief could be had that this appropriation has been 
carried during the past three or four years. Perhaps we 
may hope that the Department of Justice will give this im- 
portant matter some attention after a report has been made. 
It should have taken action some time ago. But while the 
Federal Trade Commission is delaying and the Department 
of Justice is failing to enforce the provisions of this law 
against combinations the small business man finds himself 
driven out of business. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, this increase of $150,000 in the appropriation 
for the Federal Trade Commission was initiated by the sub- 
committee and for the very specific purpose of trying to 
remedy the situation alluded to by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trson] and the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Byrns]. 

You will recall that when this bill was being considered 
last year there was added by the committee $150,000 for the 
purpose of speeding up the chain-store investigation, and 
when the Federal Trade Commission came before our com- 
mittee we asked them when Congress might expect a final 
and complete report on the chain-store investigation. 

They started out to relate to us how their work had been 
impeded by a number of resolutions of inquiry coming down 
from another body each year, requiring some of their per- 
sonnel to be assigned to it, and to set up a new organization 
and go into a long detailed investigation, and that that had 
.a tendency to slow up the chain-store investigation, also the 
fire which they had. 

But they did tell us that if we gave them this $150,000 
they could have a pretty substantial report for Congress by 
the Ist of December, and practically a complete report by 
June, 1932. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the last several years we have been 
appropriating millions of dollars for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the understanding that they would utilize a 
proper amount for the investigation of the chain stores. 
Can the gentleman inform the committee as to how much 
money they have utilized for that purpose? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman inquires how much of 
the total appropriations for the Federal Trade Commission is 
used for the chain-store investigation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can not give the gentleman that 
breakdown, and I do not believe the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could give a breakdown in regard to the various in- 
vestigations being made. I think it would be practically im- 
possidle to do that, because their clerical force would be 
engaged in handling a half dozen investigations. However, 
the purpose of the $150,000 last year was to enable the 
commission to concentrate on this chain-store investigation. 
The chain-store investigation is quite a comprehensive in- 
quiry. The Federal Trade Commission sent out something 
like 7,500 questionnaires to various chains of various com- 
modities all over the United States, in order to try to get a 
true picture or cross section of their activities. The infor- 
mation which came back was very voluminous, and that had 
to be followed by personal investigators in order to get the 
exact information they wanted. A great deal of that in- 
formation has been collected and tabulated, and they are 
right in the process of being able to get together some defi- 
nite reports on these numbers of things they are inquiring 
about. So the committee determined this year to give them 
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as much money as they could judiciously and economically 
use in speeding up this investigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission must have taken cognizance of the fact 
that last year the House increased this appropriation over 
that reported by the committee to the extent of $150,000 for 
the special purpose of the chain-store investigation, what 
assurance have we now that they will not divert the $150,000 
additional you are providing in this bill? There is no pro- 
vision in the bill to the effect that so much money shall be 
used for chain-store investigations. 

Mr. WOODRUM. What suggestion would the gentleman 
make? He is a wise legislator. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would suggest 

Mr. WOODRUM. Let me proceed. The gentleman asked 
me a question, so let me answer it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman also asked me a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WOODRUM. When a resolution goes down to the 
Federal Trade Commission from the Senate asking that a 
certain inquiry be made on a particular subject the commis- 
sion has no alternative except to undertake to carry on that 
inquiry in the best way they can, with their present 
personnel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman asked what I would 
suggest. The hearings are wanting as to how much money 
is being used for these respective purposes. The Congress 
understood a year ago and the year before that the main 
inquiry would be as to chain stores and power utilities, yet 
there is nothing in the hearings to show how much is being 
utilized for the main inquiry. That being so, how can the 
gentleman from Virginia expect me to propose an amend- 
ment that would confine their activities to a certain inquiry, 
namely, the chain-store investigation, when the hearings are 
without definite information? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The committee determined to give 
$150,000 additional in order that the chain-store investiga- 
tion might be speeded up. That was made clear by the 
committee, and if the gentleman can make that any plainer 
than the language is at present I would be glad to have him 
do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We had hearings on the floor and added 
an extra $150,000 last year. 

Mr. WOODRUM. We had no hearings on the floor of the 
House. That was put in by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment adopted by the House 
was for the purpose of the chain-store investigation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will turn to page 435 
of the hearings he will find a complete set-up as to that, 
showing just what progress has been made 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee out of order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, there is no gentleman on the floor of the House for 
whom I have a warmer personal regard, but I hope my friend 
from Maine will not insist upon this request, because we are 
making practically no progress with our bill, and we are very 
anxious to finish it. The gentleman knows that if he is 
permitted to speak out of order there will be other requests 
to speak out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that in about three 
weeks we will be holding our hands, waiting for another body 
to catch up. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman works too hard, and 
he needs a rest. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I can stand it. 

Mr. TILSON. I join with the gentleman from Virginia 
in the hope that the gentleman will not press his request 
at this time. 

Mr. BEEDY. Although I take little time of the House 
or the committee, I desire at all times to cooperate with 
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those in charge of legislation, so I will withdraw my request 
at the present time, but I shall renew it if I find we are 
making progress with the bill, as I thought we were. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes, - 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the majority leader a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield for this 
colloquy. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the majority leader if he thinks the objec- 
tion to the gentleman from Maine making a speech out of 
order would retard the bringing in of this $25,000,000 item 
for the Red Cross from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we learn from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] who is 
the ranking minority member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, that the two main investigations now being car- 
ried on by the Federal Trade Commission are against the 
Power Trust and the chain stores. 

I do not know what has caused it, but for some reason 
they have displeased the majority leader, our friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tmson]. The gentleman said he was not 
referring to the chain-store investigation and inasmuch as 
he saw fit to take the floor against the La Guardia amend- 
ment, I presume it is the other investigation that has dis- 
pleased him. The gentleman [Mr. Trson] stated to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, our friend from Washing- 
ton, that he was afraid the Federal Trade Commission was 
persecuting some business or some corporation, that it was 
going too far, and so forth. 

I am afraid that such a statement coming from the ma- 
jority leader of this House will have the effect of intimidat- 
ing and stopping the Federal Trade Commission from pur- 
suing its proper investigation of the corporate monopolies 
of the country. A clerk who reads carefully the record of 
each day’s proceedings, and tells each department and in- 
dependent office what is going on, affecting them each day 
in both branches of the Congress, and if it finds out that the 
majority leader of the House has become displeased with 
their investigation, I am afraid that may have the effect 
upon the Federal Trade Commission of suspending their in- 
vestigation with reference to the particular corporations 
concerning which their investigation has displeased the 
majority leader. 

I am sorry the gentleman has made this comment. When 
we organized and created the Federal Trade Commission it 
was a nonpartisan body. It was presumed to take orders 
from nobody. It was presumed to do its duty and carry its 
investigations wherever the truth led them, and I hope they 
will understand that this comment by the majority leader 
should not retard or interfere or hamstring them in any way 
in their proper investigation of the Power Trust of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For carrying out the provisions of the public resolution en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the 
participation of the United States in the preparation and com- 
pletion of plans for the comprehensive observance of that greatest 
of all historic events, the bicentennial of the birthday of 
Washington,” approved December 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 671), and all 
other activities authorized by the act entitled “An act to enable 


the George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and 
give effect to certain approved plans,” approved February 21, 1930 
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(46 Stat. 71), including personal services without reference to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, and civil-service regulations, 
traveling expenses, furniture and equipment, supplies, printing 
and binding, rent of buildings in thé District of Columbia, and all 
other expenditures authorized by the above acts, fiscal year 1931, 
$338,195, to be available until ed, for each and every object 
of expenditure connected with the celebration notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act relating to the expenditure of public 
moneys, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, or such person as may be designated by him to 
approve vouchers: Provided, That nothing contained in this para- 
graph shall be construed to waive the submission of accounts and 
vouchers to the General Accounting Office for audit. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WARREN: Page 24, line 5, at the end 
of the section, add the following: “Provided further, That no 
part of the appropriations made herein or heretofore made shall 
be used for the payment of the salary of any member or any as- 
sociate director of said commission, and no member of the com- 
mission or any associate director shall receive for traveling or other 
expenses in excess of the sum of $1,000 each per annum.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the few remarks I have to make on this 
matter, I proposed to discuss it on the high plane upon 
which it is entitled to be considered. It is hardly necessary 
for me to reiterate what I said on the floor yesterday, that 
this matter is purely impersonal. I think there is a ques- 
tion not only of policy but of principle involved. 

In 1924 we created the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. I think we are all in agreement that a fitting 
celebration of this great event is most proper and laudable 
and that it will instill patriotism in our citizens throughout 
the country and give us a finer and a better conception of 
the Father of our Country. Acting under this and subse- 
quent legislation a commission was appointed, composed of 
four Members of each House and eight presidential com- 
missioners. In furtherance of their work they saw fit to 
appoint two associate directors and named as one of these 
gentlemen that able soldier and splendid gentleman, Col. 
U. S. Grant. The other associate director is the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Broom, who was picked on account of 
his wide experience in promoting and handling affairs and 
celebrations of this nature. I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that both of these associate directors 
served without pay and without any compensation whatever. 

Recently Colonel Grant has resigned, and shortly after his 
resignation was accepted, and without any meeting whatever 
of the commission where the matter could be discussed, we 
see in the papers that the spokesman of the President an- 
nounces at the White House that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramron] has been selected as associate director 
at a salary of $10,000 per annum. 

Now, having observed the able work of the gentleman from 
Michigan in this House, his zealous guarding of the Treas- 
ury—and I say this entirely in a complimentary manner— 
knowing what a stickler he has been for congressional 
authorization, I do not believe that he would desire to stand 
by and see a sinecure deliberately created for him. 

No one in this body has any objection in the world to the 
gentleman from Michigan being associate director of this 
commission. But surely the House can appreciate the fact 
that if he accepts it should be without remuneration and 
that he should be on the same plane with the other associate 
director. 

There are a thousand patriotic citizens throughout the 
land who would welcome the chance of rendering a great 
public service and gladly do it as a labor of love. The 
attempt to create the office and fix the salary without action 
by the George Washington Bicentennial Commission is in- 
decent and beyond propriety. The adoption of the amend- 
ment I have offered will prevent it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman does not think anybody will 
be employed as an associate director without definite and 
positive action by the commission, does he? 
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Mr. WARREN. I would hope that he would not, but I 

called attention to the fact that it was given out by the 
spokesman of the President at the White House that the 

appointment had been made. 

Mr. MAPES. Without reference to what has been given 
out, the gentleman knows, does he not, that the individual 
members of the commission have discussed the matter, and 
that they think somebody should be secured who can give 
his active and entire time to the work of the commission? 
The gentleman does not think that anyone will be willing 
or is going to take up the work without a formal, definite, 
and positive action by the commission; does he? 

Mr. WARREN. I am not aware of what the gentleman 
has stated, although I have talked with two members of 
the commission. They did not tell me that. We have 
already appropriated over $700,000 for the celebration. I 
have no objection to that. But I do say that this commis- 
sion ought to be limited in creating this new position for 
an associate director at $10,000 when Colonel Grant and 
Mr. Boon have been giving their services since it was first 
created. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Colonel Grant had to resign because he 
could not, in addition to his other duties, devote sufficient 
time to the work of the commission. 

Mr. WARREN. I had not heard of that. 

Mr. MAPES. It seems to me that the gentleman should 
have made a more thorough investigation of the matter 
before he makes his statement. 

Mr. WARREN. I have carefully investigated it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the 
Recor will disclose that an interesting statement was made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Br oO! as to the wide- 
spread plans of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and the work they are to carry on during the next 
year and a half. It seems to me that we have never known 
or heard of a plan as comprehensive for carrying a patriotic 
activity to the crossroads, the highways and the byways, to 
every schoolhouse and club and church and civic organiza- 
tion as has been mapped out and well-mapped out by this 
commission. 

We all know that a thing of that kind has to acquire great 
momentum within a short time and that it will not take 
care of itself. 

While one member of the commission, Mr. BLoom, is a 
Member of Congress and can draw but one salary, Colonel 
Grant also is drawing a salary and was giving much of his 
time, and has now resigned because he could not devote 
sufficient time to it. 

My understanding is that the associate director will give 
his whole time to this work probably in contacting the dif- 
ferent groups about the country in carrying out the plan 
better than it can be done otherwise. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman says that the asso- 
ciate directors will do thus and so: Where does he get his 
information? There is no evidence in the hearings before 
the committee. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There was no statement 
before the committee but I am speaking from common 
knowledge. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does not my colleague agree with me 
that so far as the hearings went the plans for the celebra- 
tion are going forward in every way, and now there does not 
seem to be any reason for creating a salaried position for any- 
body. These activities are being carried forward by men 
who are giving their time to make a splendid celebration. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I have just paid my 
tribute to the work being done, and have also referred to 
the fact that Colonel Grant has had to resign from the 
commission because it imposed more duties than he could 
take care of. Mr. Broom is giving practically his whole 
time to this work, earning a very generous salary, but, of 
course, getting nothing for it, because he is a Mem! mber of 
the House. The one who fills this position will have to be 
either a public official who is on some pay roll and who 
neglects his other duties in order to give his time to this, or 
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else we will have to put some one in that position and pay 
him for it and let him devote his time to it during the next 


year. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Does the gentleman understand that 
any action has been taken by the Bicentennial Commission 
to employ an associate director at a salary? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not advised in re- 
gard to that. I know nothing about it except what all 
others know, what we have read in the press, and our 
knowledge that Colonel Grant has retired, and that some- 
body must do a very arduous work. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Has the gentleman considered the impro- 
priety of suggesting that this assistant director be selected 
from among the Members of Congress who have been ac- 
tive in these appropriations? Could we not go outside of 
the Members of Congress to get some one if we have to have 
some one on a Salary? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My answer to that is 
that the gentleman who is supposed to be named as as- 
sociate director is not on this subcommittee and, I dare say, 
has never spoken to any member of the subcommittee, cer- 
tainly not to me, in regard to it, and I think to no other 
member; but we all know of his very great interest in 
developing the National Capital, and Mount Vernon, and 
the Mount Vernon Highway, and the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, and all of those things, and that he 
does have unusual ability in organizing and pushing 
through these projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. In order to govern our future action, I ask 
the gentleman what his reaction is to the propriety and 
ethics of a man sitting here on the floor of Congress voting 
appropriations for the creation of certain commissions, and 
then for some reason or other accepting a position on those 
commissions, which position is not provided for by law? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think the records will 
show that this has occurred at both this end and the other 
end of the Capitol many times in past years, when it affected 
a Member at a later date when he was not a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. That does not answer the question of the 
gentleman from Arkansas as to what the gentleman from 
Washington thinks about the ethics and propriety of such a 
move. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not here passing on 
ethics. I am talking about what is the common practice 
and what has been done, and certainly if that has been the 
practice under all administrations over many years, then at 
least I see nothing unusual in it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman made any inquiry con- 
cerning the probability of this appointment being made 
from the membership of this House by the commission that 
was appointed, selected to report to Congress—and I name 
them, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
majority leader, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS], 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr]—and I have 
forgotten the other one on the other side. I think this is a 
matter the House is entitled to know about, and I think 
the House should be informed as to whether or not this 
commission, whose duty it is to guide the President and to 
cooperate with him, was consulted. The President is merely 
chairman of the commission. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not this commission was consulted before the 
statement was made that the President was going to make a 
9 appointment? 

CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
3 8 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I remember distinctly, and I am sure the 
Speaker of the House will remember, and also that Mr. 
Byrns and Mr. Tr.sox will remember, because they were 
there, that when a program was laid out by the vice chair- 
man, Senator Puirrs, and taken to Mr. Coolidge for the 
purpose of putting through that commission, we defeated it 
because the majority of the commission did not agree with it. 

I am wondering whether the membership of this com- 
mittee have come to the point where they are ignored en- 
tirely by the President in selecting the employees of the 
commission. 

If this commission has been consulted, and if they have 

arrived at a conclusion that this is necessary, then we ought 
to have that information so the House might act intelli- 
gently on this amendment. I suggest to the members of the 
commission that they express themselves with reference to 
the propriety of this amendment and of this appointment, 
because they represent the House of Representatives, and 
were appointed for that purpose. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This matter never came 
before our committee in any way, shape, or form, and we 
did not consult the commission in regard to a position of 
that kind. It was not discussed with us, and no additional 
appropriation was made. I invite the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to the fact that it did not include 
any additional appropriation. We simply made the appro- 
priation which was submitted by the Budget and which Mr. 
Book as acting chairman pointed out to us and which we 
believed from his testimony was needed for carrying out the 
work. We have not added anything additional for any sal- 
ary, and if any salary is paid, it will be paid from funds 
that would have been appropriated any way and not from 
any additional fund. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I happened originally to 
be a member of this commission and I shall give the mem- 
bership a little of the history of it. Mr. GILLETT was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and this commission was 
created, and it was understood among the membership of 
the House that it was to be of very little expense to this 
Government. 

Mr. Grttett, understanding that, asked Mr. Garrett, the 
leader on this side of the House, to select two members 
whom he thought would hold down the appropriations. If 
I understood it correctly, and I think I did, he selected two 
Members from the other side of the House, with the same 
viewpoint. There was very little expenditure for two or 
three years. Then there was one proposition that was held 
up and passed over from one session to another, with ref- 
erence to a boulevard. We thought that would be all the 
expense we would have; but the first thing we knew it 
came along where it was $180,000, as I recall. That was 
on account of preparing certain literature to be distributed 
throughout this country, especially through the public 
schools and other civic organizations, which would be bene- 
ficial in giving a history of the Father of our Country. Now 
we come along, and, as I recall, there are $300,000 appropri- 
ated, a lump-sum appropriation. 

I call upon the membership of this House who served 
here at the time to state that no appropriation was ever 
made contemplating a salary such as is proposed for a paid 
commissioner in this instance. I await an answer, whether 
we ever contemplated any such appropriation as that? I un- 
dertake to say we did not, and the discussions of that com- 
mission will show that no such appropriation was ever in- 
tended. That is the reason I favor this amendment. 

If this commission had been consulted, and after due de- 
liberation the commission had come to the conclusion that 
this should be done, it would have been very persuasive, be- 
cause there are five Members of this House who are mem- 
bers of that commission and they are very distinguished 
gentlemen. They give very honest and wise consideration 
to every proposition made to them. If they had come here 
and said, “After thorough consideration of this matter we 
think it is necessary to employ a man at a salary ef $10,000, 
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and we believe the most available man is the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron],” that would have been quite 
persuasive; but no such state of affairs exists. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission and have been 
from the beginning. My colleagues of this House who are 
also members of the commission are the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Hawtey], the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns], and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 
We are also members of the executive committee of this 
commission. It is one of the duties of the executive com- 
mittee to select directors for the celebration. The matter 
of selecting an associate director to take the place of Colonel 
Grant, who has recently retired owing to pressure of other 
duties, was considered by the commission at a meeting held 
two or three weeks ago. It was only tentatively considered 
at that time. Another meeting was set for last Wednesday, 
at which the matter was again referred to, and then it was 
agreed that it might go over until to-morrow, at which time 
the executive committee of the commission will have another 
meeting. At this meeting it is expected to take up and 
consider the question of an associate director to take the 
place of Colonel Grant. The name of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has been mentioned. Not that he 
brought it up or that anyone representing him brought it 
up, but in looking about for a man of ability and character, 
a man who would be able to take hold of an enterprise of 
this character and give valuable service, the gentleman’s 
name was mentioned and considered. No action was taken, 
however, and the matter is still pending before the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if I understand, the purported re- 
port from the White House by the President’s spokesman 
is unauthorized by the commission? 

Mr. TILSON. I am definitely informed that the White 
House had nothing whatever to do with that report, and I 
know personally that the White House has made no effort 
to control the selection of this director. It was an unfor- 
tunate slip [laughter], not caused by the White House or 
the commission but by a misunderstanding of a representa- 
tive of the press. 

Mr. GARNER. No. If I recall, the vice chairman, Sen- 
ator Fess, acting in his capacity, just came from the room 
of the President and announced to the newspaper men that 
Mr. Cramton would be employed at $10,000 a year. 

Mr. TILSON. No. That is incorrect. The Senator from 
Ohio assured me that such was not the fact at all; the 
published statement was far from the facts in the case. 

Mr. GARNER. I have heard it stated that the most re- 
liable newspaper men in this country are around the White 
House. 

Mr. TILSON. I understood that the newspaper man who 
made the “slip” to which I referred received the report 
second hand and, acting in perfect good faith, gave out the 
statement; but it was entirely inaccurate. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. RAGON. I understood the statement was given by 
Senator Fess to the newspaper men; not to one, but to 
several; that subsequent to that Senator Fess denied having 
given out the statement; but from what source and how 
did it come about that the minds of the newspaper men 
conjured up such a story and connected it up with a gen- 
tleman here in the House? 

Mr. TILSON. I think I can explain that if the gentleman 
will allow me. The subject had been discussed at a meeting 
which was held just a few minutes before Senator Fess 
went to the White House, and when he went in to see the 
President, doubtless in connection with the matter—the 
President being ex officio the chairman of the commission, 
and Senator Fess being of the executive commit- 
tee—undoubtedly Senator Fess told the President that Mr. 
CraMTON was one of the men whom the executive committee 
was considering. 
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Mr. RAGON. Well, did the executive committee composed 
of you five gentlemen ever discuss Mr. CRAMTON? 

Mr. TILSON. As I stated earlier, Mr. Cramron’s name 
had been mentioned informally, though, at first, without 
his consent or knowledge. 

Mr. RAGON. Did the commission discuss anyone else? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, indeed. A number of other gentlemen 
were spoken of. 7 

Mr. RAGON. Were they Members of the House? 

Mr. TILSON. They were not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Connecticut be ex- 
tended for three additional minutes. I would like to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. My understanding, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, is that the initiative in this mat- 
ter was taken entirely by the members of the commission 
and not at the instance of my colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut if that is not true. 

Mr. TILSON. I so understand it that Mr. Cramton knew 
nothing whatever about it at the outset. 

Mr. MAPES. And that whoever else was to blame for 
any premature announcement that may have been made, it 
was not the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly he is not to blame in any way, 
and he was not responsible for the giving out of such an 
announcement. As I have stated before, it was picked up 
secondhand. 

If such an announcement had been given out under the 
circumstances it would have been a reflection upon the rest 
of the executive committee. If it had been true that Senator 
Fess had left us, after we had set a date on which to consider 
the matter again, and had gone straight to the White House 
and had there given out an interview that the matter had 
been settled, it certainly would have been an affront to the 
other members of the executive committee, and I should 
have so regarded it. But this was not the case, and I was 
assured at once that an error had been made, a grave inac- 
curacy, and that Senator Fess had not in fact given out any 
such interview at all. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. What does the gentleman think of the 
propriety of action of this kind, the creation of a new job 
at $10,000 a year for a Member who is retiring from the 
House, and who will succeed a man who is doing the work 
for nothing? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, I had not thought of any impropriety 
whatsoever in connection with the matter. So far as I had 
considered his name at all, I had thought that Mr. Cramton 
would be a very valuable man; that his service in this House 
had demonstrated his great ability and his industry, and 
that his knowledge of affairs connected with Washington 
and vicinity was such as to commend him to the members 
of the commission. No impropriety whatever was thought 
of in connection with it. We were looking for some one who 
could do the job; do it creditably, and do it as this House 
would like to have it done. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPEARING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPEARING. Did the gentleman ever hear the expres- 
sion, There is a nigger in the woodpile ”? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but I am quite sure there is no Ethi- 
opian within any degree of proximity to this woodpile. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
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all amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I-object. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I want to say to the Members who to-day 
are complaining of the heavy expense of the bicentennial 
celebration and of this commission that before we started 
on the program I moved a year ago, during the consideration 
of an appropriation bill, to cut down the expense and to 
limit the program. I offered an amendment reducing the 
appropriation before we embarked on the program, but I 
was overwhelmingly beaten, as I very often am in this House 
on amendments I offer. That being so, the House has there- 
fore put its stamp of approval on the commission’s program, 
and Congress is now committed to that entire program and 
must grant the appropriations asked for in the bill before 
us at this time. The commission, with the authority of 
Congress, has planned an elaborate program for the cele- 
bration. Congress must now provide the funds and other- 
wise cooperate. 

All I want to say at this time is this: That with that 
program in mind and with the expenditures that it will 
entail it would be great economy and wisdom to have a man 
of the type and scholarly attainments of Mr. CramTon on 
that commission. [Applause.] We have all worked with 
Mr. Cramton and know not only of his industry but of his 
great ability and peculiar fitness for a position of this kind. 
I can not see any difference, franky speaking, in my usual 
crude way, between an official of the Government drawing a 
salary for one position and devoting all of his time to work 
on the commission, thereby neglecting his other work. I 
would much prefer to have a competent man devote all of 
his time to the work of the commission and pay him an 
adequate salary. 

Colonel Grant frankly stated that he simply could not 
continue the work and responsibilities of a codirector of the 
commission with the other work he had to do; that the 
calls upon his time as a director of the commission were so 
great he simply could not continue and resigned. Therefore 
there is the vacancy about which we are now discussing. 
I do not know whether Mr. Cramton has even been con- 
sulted in the matter. One thing I am sure, and that is that 
Mr. Cramton is not seeking the job, but the job is seeking 
Mr. CRAMrox. 

Mr. Cramton has given a great deal of thought to work of 
this character. He has worked hard in this House, I know 
of no one who has better connections with the educational 
institutions of this country than he has, and I understand 
that cooperation with schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation is one of the important parts of the program.. Surely 
we have in Mr. Cramton a man of vision, experience, and 
training and surely no one will say that he is extravagant 
with public funds. I submit that no one has saved more 
money for his Government than the gentleman from Mich- 
igan during his term in the House and in the course of his 
duties as a member of the Appropriations Committee. [Ap- 
plause.] Everyone in this House knows that the gentleman 
from Michigan and I seldom agree. We have crossed swords 
more times than any other two Members of the House. I 
am deeply interested in the success of the Washington Bi- 
centennial Celebration. But if we are going to carry out 
the splendid program laid out by this commission with dig- 
nity, thoroughness, and success I say it would be a great 
thing if Mr. Cramron were made a member of this com- 
mission. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to ask whether it will only 
take a majority vote to confirm this Executive nomination? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not propounded a 
parliamentary inquiry. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Warren) there were—ayes 43, noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOUSING CORPORATION 


Salaries and expenses: For officers, clerks, and other employees 
(not to exceed $12,180 in the District of Columbia and $3,900 in 
the field), and for contingent and miscellaneous expenses in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including blank books, maps, 
stationery, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, freight and express 
charges, communication service, travel expense, printing and bind- 
ing not to exceed $150, and all other miscellaneous items and ex- 
penses not included in the foregoing and necessary to collect and 
account for the receipts from the sale of properties and the re- 
ceipts from the operation of unsold properties of the United States 
Housing Corporation, the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation, property commandeered by the United States through 
the Secretary of Labor, and to collect the amounts advanced to 
transportation facilities and others; for payment of special assess- 
ments and other utility, municipal, State, and county charges or 
assessments unpaid by purchasers, and which have been assessed 
against property in which the United States Housing Corporation 
has an interest, and to defray expenses incident to foreclosing 
mortgages, conducting sales under deeds of trust, or reacquiring 
title or possession of real property under default proceeding, in- 
cluding attorney fees, witness fees, court costs, charges, and other 
miscellaneous expenses; for the maintenance and repair of houses, 
buildings, and improvements which are unsold; in all, $19,930: 
Provided, That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate 
of compensation exceeding $4,900 per annum, and only one person 
may be employed at that rate: Provided further, That no part of 
the appropriations heretofore made and available for expenditure 
by the United States Housing Corporation shall be expended for 
the purposes for which appropriations are made herein: Provided 
further, That the directors of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion of New York and the United States Housing Corporation of 
Pennsylvania may, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
appoint the chief clerk or other officer of the De t of Labor 
to act as their president or as their immediate representative in 
charge of administrative work, such departmental officer to serve 
` without compensation in addition to the salary of his official posi- 
tion, and the directors of these corporations may in like manner 
designate the disbursing clerk for the Department of Labor to act 
in a similar capacity for the corporations, and after such designa- 
tion has been made all funds coming into the hands of said dis- 
bursing clerk shall be treated as funds of the United States to be 
accounted for under his official bond. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that part of the paragraph beginning with the words 
“ Provided further,” line 15, page 25, down to the end of 
the paragraph, as legislation on an appropriation bill un- 
authorized by law. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we think 
this may come within the Holman rule. The effect of this 
language is to save several thousand dollars to the Treasury, 
and it was inserted in the bill, not in an attempt to place 
legislation in the bill, but to effect this purpose. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to differ from 
the distinguished acting chairman of my subcommittee, but 
my attention was called to the fact that a point of order 
would be made to this paragraph, and while I am heartily 
in favor of the text as it is put in the bill, I am forced to the 
conclusion it is subject to a point of order and I wish to 
offer substitute language in the event the Chair holds it is 
subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DOWELL). 
rule. 

The rule is as follows, quoting part of clause 2 of Rule 
XXI: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 
changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane 
to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by 
the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any 
person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the 
reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill, 

This proviso, as the Chair is able to read it, is legislation 
on an appropriation bill which is not authorized by law. 
There is, however, no way that the Chair can determine that 
this is a reduction in fact in the expenditure of the sums 
of money in the appropriation. In order to be justified as 
legislation on an appropriation bill, it must come within 
the provision of the rule heretofore quoted. The Chair can 


The Chair is ready to 
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not see where a definite retrenchment is made and therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum: On page 25, line 15, after 
the word “ herein,” insert the following: “ Provided further, That 
upon the approval of this act, the directors of the United States 
Housing Corporation of New York, and the United States Housing 
Corporation of Pennsylvania shall appoint the chief clerk, or 
other officer of the Department of Labor, to act as their president, 


or as their immediate representative in charge of administrative 


work, such departmental officer to serve without compensation 


in addition to the salary of his official position, and the directors 
of these corporations shall in like manner designate the dis- 
bursing clerk for the Department of Labor to act in a similar 
capacity for the corporations, and shall reduce the pay roll by 
not less than the annual rate of $13,770.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point 
of order against the substitute proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman from Nebraska on the point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to 
present the reasons for the point of order, but my under- 
standing is the burden is upon the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to show that he is offering a proper amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that he is not familiar with the position of the gentleman 
from Nebraska on the point of order and the Chair would 
be pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. H the Chair please, I have had the pro- 
posed amendment only a few minutes. It is obvious from 
the amendment itself, as offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia, that its sole intent and purpose is to propose and 
write new legislation, and in no wise to limit appropriations. 

There is in the last clause of the paragraph offered a 
proviso that they shall reduce the pay roll by not less than 
the annual rate of $13,770. No one would dispute the 
authority of the Committee on Appropriations to take this 
action, but I call the attention of the Chair specifically that 
accompanying this and having no relation whatever on the 
face of the amendment to the saving of any sum of money, 
there is a proviso, first, that the directors of the United 
States Housing Corporation of New York and the United 
States Housing Corporation of Pennsylvania shall do a num- 
ber of things, the first of which is to appoint the chief 
clerk or other officer of the Department of Labor to act as 
their president. This has nothing whatever to do with the 
saving of any money. 

Then also they are authorized to appoint the same clerk 
or some one else in the Department of Labor as the imme- 
diate representative of the Housing Corporation in admin- 
istrative work. This has nothing to do with the saving of 
any money. 

Then they also authorize the appointment of some depart- 
ment official in the Department of Labor to serve, without 
compensation in addition to the salary of his official position, 
and most certainly if he is to serve without compensation that 
saves no money on the face of it; and then the directors of 
the corporation shall in like manner designate the disbursing 
clerk for the Department of Labor to act in a similar ca- 
pacity for the corporation. 

All of this is admittedly new legislation, doing exactly the 
same thing that was undertaken by the proposed legislation 
that the Chair has just ruled out of order. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the last proviso in the bill that they 
shall reduce the pay roll by $13,770. 

Now, I call the attention of the Chair to a decision found 
on page 511 of the House Manual in which Chairman Hicks, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, ruled upon this proposition. 

It was in a ruling that had for its effect the curbing of the 
practice then in vogue of carrying legislative provisions on 
appropriation bills where there was objection to their being 
there. The rule laid down is this: “ The limitation must 
not give affirmative direction.” Here is a limitation that 
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in every clause in it gives an affirmative direction to ad- 
ministrative officers, giving them directions, authority, and 
power that they do not now have. 

This decision says that the limitation must not impose new 
duties. Here are limitations that impose upon this clerk of 
the Department of Labor the duty of president of two hous- 
ing corporations. It imposes upon him administrative work 
and it likewise imposes on the disbursing clerk of the De- 
partment of Labor certain duties that he does not now have 

and by law can not now perform. 

Then Mr. Hicks further held that the proposal must not 
be accompanied by language not directly limited to the 
appropriation. 

Now, all of this proposal, save the last clause, is language 
not directly limiting the appropriation, not having any- 
thing to do with the limitation of funds in the proposed 
amendment. 

Now, let us take the questions of Mr. Hicks in that case 
in which Mr. Hicks asked these questions: 

Does the limitation apply solely to the appropriation under 
consideration? 

Most certainly it does not; the limitation itself has noth- 
ing to do with the appropriation under consideration. 

Does it operate beyond the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion is made? 

The answer is obviously that it does, because there is no 
provision in it limiting it to the fiscal year for which the 
appropriation is made. 

Is the limitation accompanied by the phrase which might be 
construed to impose additional duties or permit an official to 
assume an intent to change existing law? 

It is directly accompanied by direct instructions to cer- 
tain officials to perform certain duties. 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, modify or alter existing 
powers or duties or terminate or confer new ones? 

That is what the limitation does do. 

He further says that if it does, it must be considered that 
legislation is involved, for without the legislation the result 
could not be accomplished. 

If the limitation will not fairly stand— 


He says— 
these tests, then, 11 my opinion, the point of order should be 
sustained. 


Here you have, if the Chair please, a proposal to take 
certain officials and transfer functions imposed by law upon 
certain administrative groups and transfer those functions 
to other administrative groups with a series of affirmative 
legislative instructions, using the word “shall” in every 
instance. I think the point of order to this paragraph 
should be sustained, as was the point of order already ruled 
upon. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to make 
any extended reply on the point of order beyond the state- 
ment that as I understand the rules of the House it is in 
order to place a limitation upon an appropriation. Inspec- 
tion of the language in the amendment that I have sent to 
the desk shows that by directing certain things to be done 
there is a certain definite, specific limitation placed upon 
the appropriation made in this bill. It does not change 
existing law, because the activity appropriated for in the 
bill is already a part of the Department of Labor. I submit 
the amendment is in order and that the point of order 
should be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The Chair is ready to 
rule. The Chair a moment ago read a part of the rule under 
which we are operating. The second sentence in clause 2 
of Rule XXI is as follows: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 


to the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by 
the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the 
United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any per- 
son paid out of the Treasury of the United a, or by the 
reduction of amounts of money covered by the 


Under that rule legislation is in order on an appropria- 
tion bill provided it comes within one of the exceptions 
quoted above. This amendment, if in order, must be justi- 
fied under the provisions of the rule commonly referred to 
as the Holman rule, 

The Chair in this connection 3 to ante from a de- 


cision made by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. CRISP, 


a very able parliamentarian, which may be found in section 
8600 of Cannon’s Precedents: 


The Chair is aware that under the current law in the office of! 


the Solicitor of the Treasury there is a chief clerk receiving a 
salary of $2,000. The language to which the point of order is 
made the Chair thinks’ clearly does away with the office of 
chief clerk, therefore reducing by one the number of salaries 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, and places those, 
duties on the Solicitor of the Treasury. 


That seems to me to be the identical question that we 
have before us now. For the reasons stated, the Chair then 
overruled the point of order. 

The same chairman, Mr. Crisp, in section 8601 of Can- 
non’s Precedents, in ruling on another proposition which 
involved the Holman rule, said: 

The question, therefore, for the Chair to pass upon is to deter- 
mine, first, if the amendment is germane; second, if it comes 
within one of the wea gra classes; and, third, if the legislative 
part of the amendment is 
reduce the number of salaries of officers paid out of the Treasury 
o wno United States, under which it is claimed the legislation is 

order. 

The Chair thinks that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] is germane to the 
proposition under consideration. The Chair also thinks that 
the amendment comes within the last two of the exceptions 


noted in the rule. The amendment in express terms reduces 


the amount paid out of the funds appropriated in the bill. 
Further, it reduces the salary of at least one person; and 
the Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS.. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. We have involved here a proposition which 
to my mind affects more than merely the question of one or 
two positions in the Government service. By legislative act 
Congress set up certain functions during the period of the 
World War, authorizing the incorporation of the United 
States Housing Corporation, of New York and Pennsylvania. 
That was done by legislative act. Those positions are now 
being carried on by employees paid from appropriations 
made in pursuance of those legislative provisions. Here is 
a proposal, the admitted effect of which is to practically 
wipe out a legislative act, and stop carrying into effect pro- 
visions that Congress said should be performed by that gov- 
ernmental institution and to transfer it to the Department 
of Labor. 

I call attention to the fact that this is an action being 
taken by the Committee on Appropriations, of which I am 
a member, without one word appearing in the printed hear- 
ings which that committee submits to the membership of the 
House in justification of the action taken. There is nothing 
in the printed hearings showing that that committee called 
an Officer of the Housing Corporation in respect to the effi- 
ciency with which that work was being conducted, and there 


is nothing in the hearings showing one word of recommenda- 


tion in behalf of the action here taken. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended that this work be allowed to continue 
and yet we are presented with a request that we discontinue 
the Government activity without a hearing, without any 
facts upon which the House can act, without any affirmative 
showing that they will save a dollar; and in my judgment 
they will not, because by putting this into the Department 
of Labor other Government employees will be transferred to 
do the work that is now being done directly out of this 
appropriation. 

I submit it is not in keeping with the policy of the House 
to abolish activities without hearings, without investigation, 
or without the submission of facts to the House upon which 


we can intelligently act, all without the saving of any funds. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
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Mr. HUDSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that this would not result in any saving of expenditure? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not a word in the records to 
show where they can save a dollar. 

Mr. HUDSON. On the face of it, it seems to be a limita- 
tion and a saving. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will take the limitation, 
on its face he will see that they appropriate $16,000 for this 
activity and then require them to reduce that $16,000 by 
$13,770 a year. That wipes out the activity involved. They 
will then have to transfer funds from the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. HUDSON. While it seems to make a saying, it is 
simply transferring that money from some other depart- 
ment to carry out the work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On the face of it, there is a small saving; 
but that saving is transferring the activities to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and there is nothing to prevent the Depart- 
ment of Labor expenditures from being used to do the work 
there. There is not a word in the hearings to show that 
they can save a dollar by what is being done. 

Mr. HUDSON. And probably in the next appropriation 
bill for the Department of Labor they will ask for increased 
appropriations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the necessity for this war-time proposition is over. 
not stop all of these old war-time boards? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we are going to do it, let us have some 
hearings and let us know what the facts are. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we could stop most of them with- 
out hearings, and stop them properly. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIm- 


That is our experience. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 

This was a war-time proposition? 

Yes. 

The war has been over for 12 years, and 
Why 


mons] be extended for five minutes in order that I may ask 


him a question or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. May I ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
where it appears that the limit of this expenditure is 
greater than the actual expenditure of last year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The limit in the bill, if I remember, is 
$13,770, that they are ordered to take out of this expendi- 
ture. The committee proposes to appropriate only $12,180 
for expenditures in the District of Columbia and $3,900 in 
the field, so that they are offering a proposal here that 
compels the complete abandonment of this work. 

Mr. SLOAN. Aside from that, however, does it not appear 
‘from the bill that the $13,000 may be much larger than it 
“was last year, and not a reduction? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is nothing to show that they are 
making the reduction. 

Mr. SLOAN. Or that there is any reduction to be made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the House is entitled to have 
hearings and find out what is being done, and if this cor- 
poration is abolished it ought to be abolished after the 
proper legislative committee has investigated it and acted 
upon it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Where does it even indicate or suggest that 
this so-called reduction would result from these several acts 


of legislation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is nothing to show it. 

Mr. SLOAN. It simply has the last place in the para- 
graph, but logically it has no relation thereto. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not a showing anywhere that 
the transfer of these duties will save a dollar. As a matter 
of fact, the whole truth is that the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the subcommittee have already taken 
$13,770 out of the appropriation, and the only reference here 
is to get it under the limitation rule. 
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ee SUMMERS of Washington. Wil the gentleman 
e 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We are appropriating 
$19,930, which is $13,770 reduction in the estimate of the 
Budget, and a very much greater reduction—$29,920 less, in 
fact—than the amount appropriated last year. I know the 
gentleman does not mean to misstate the facts; but the facts 
in regard to the amount of reduction being greater than 
the actual appropriation contemplated in the first place 
are not accurate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will yield, in line 8, on 
page 24, the appropriation for salaries and expenses in the 
District of Columbia is $12,180, and the appropriation for 
salaries outside the District of Columbia is $3,900. How is 
the gentleman going to take $13,770 out of that? The 
amendment offered will require that to be done. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. This becomes effective 
at once and we are taking it out of the current appropriation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; it does not become effective until 
the bill becomes effective. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Of course, not to-day or 
this minute, but when the bill becomes law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The truth is that the $13,770 has already 
been taken out of the bill by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the $12,180 and the $3,900 is last year’s appro- 
priation for salaries, less $13,770. You have already taken 
it out. Is that not so? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not for the current year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but for the fiscal year for which you 
are appropriating; for the fiscal year 1932 you have already 
taken $13,770 out of the bill. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman will 
notice the amendment states that this is effective upon the 
approval of the act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am sure the gentleman can answer 
me “yes or no.” Has the committee not taken $13,770 out 
of this appropriation already? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. For next year; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the $12,180 and $3,900 is the 
amount you propose to expend next year after you have 
taken out the $13,770. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We start with a much 
larger sum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. ; 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 
let us see if we can not clear up a little of the confusion. 
In the first place, I want you ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee to understand that the pending amendment is a 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
the entire Committee on Appropriations has approved the 
amendment that has been offered? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I mean to say the whole Committee on 
Appropriations and the subcommittee approved the plan 
of trying to reduce the activities of the Housing Corpora- 
tion, such as is contemplated in the amendment that has 
been offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is entirely different to saying that 
the committee approved this amendment, because, as a 
member of that committee, they did not. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, there has been no meeting 
of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Now, let us see. The Housing Cor- 
poration was an old war-time activity that had charge of 
Government hotels, cantonments, housing arrangements in 
different parts of the country as an incident of the war. 
In that time and in those other days it was somewhat of an 
active proposition and required considerable personnel, but 
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there has been an effort to reduce, cut down, and curtail 
as much as possible and liquidate those things that have 
grown up out of the war and which are just hanging on. 

You will find that last year when the Appropriations 
Committee brought this item onto the floor of the House 
they said it ought to be wound up and liquidated and there 
was absolutely no excuse for having any appropriation in 
this bill for that activity, but it was carried. Now, we come 
again and we find that this activity has title to a number 
of pieces of vacant property all over the country that have 
practically no value. 

In addition to that, there are certain funds due the Gov- 
ernment for properties which have been sold by the Housing 
Corporation. Here is the pay roll for that activity: A 
director, who is president of the corporation, $5,000; assist- 
ant director, $4,900; special supervisor, $3,600; accountant, 
$3,600; law clerk, $3,300; auditor, $3,300; disbursing clerk, 
$1,920; 3 clerks averaging $1,527; a junior messenger; 
1 employee at Bremerton, Wash.; 2 employees at Erie, 
Pa.; and 2 employees in Philadelphia, a total of $41,550. 
The subcommittee asked the Bureau of Efficiency to look 
over this activity and see if it was not possible to wind it 
up and liquidate it. They did that and they rendered a 
report to the Subcommittee on Appropriations. They said 
there was no reason in the world why this activity should 
not go to the Department of Labor, where it belongs. And, 
by the way, the stock of this Housing Corporation is owned 
by the Department of Labor under the law which organized 
it. That is where it belongs and that is where it should 
be sent. 

What does the committee do in the bill we have brought 
to you? We provide for an assistant director at $4,900. He 
is also the attorney of the corporation and he is thoroughly 
familiar with all the transactions of the corporation, and 
there is some outstanding litigation. We have given him an 
accountant, a clerk-stenographer, and two employees in 
Pennsylvania to look after the collection of some funds due 
the Government. That is a very ample personnel, costing 
the Government $16,080. Instead of winding up the affairs, 
as the gentleman from Nebraska tells you, we provide ample 
funds for this activity to be wound up and liquidated by the 
Department of Labor where it belongs, and we have saved 
the Government these salaries. In that way we have at 
least made one step forward in winding up and liquidating 
this old war-time activity. There is a saving of thirteen 
thousand and some odd dollars. That is what is done. 
That is what the subcommittee reported to the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations brings you that recommendation. Now, gentlemen, 
it is for you to determine whether you want to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of some member of the com- 
mittee as to whether any consideration has been given to 
the need of supplying dormitories in Washington as domi- 
ciles for the numerous unattached clerks who come to the 
District to do work in the departments? 

When the Government Hotel proposition was originally 
suggested I projected the thought into the minds of the 
committee that there ought to be permanent hotels here for 
the accommodation of the women clerks who come from 
all over the country to do work in the departments in 
Washington, just as we provide dormitories at our women’s 
colleges, our men’s colleges, and the like. I do not favor 
this idea of having our Government clerks, especially the 
women clerks who come here, live in third-floor back rooms. 
I believe it is a real governmental function, for a humani- 
nee purpose, to provide permanent quarters for these 

rks. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That would require legis- 
lation, and if the gentleman wants to introduce a bill to 
that effect all well and good, but it is not the function of 
an appropriations committee. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I asked the gentleman whether his com- 
mittee had given any consideration to that thought, and I 
hope the gentleman will not refer me to the hearings. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. These hotels were 
erected for war workers when this city was enormously con- 
gested. They were continued for some 12 years afterwards. 
At one time there were something like 1,900 clerks housed 
in these hotels, but the number dwindled and dwindled until 
the number was 500 or 600. Although they might have 
remained longer at these hotels they voluntarily found 
other quarters, so that one building after another was 
closed, until finally Congress decided to improve the ground 
between here and the Union Station, which necessitated the 
razing of those hotels. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say from my knowledge of the 
situation that the reason the number dwindled was because 
they had been given notice that in a short time the build- 
ings would be razed. 

For some time before these buildings were closed notice 
had been given to the occupants that all of the buildings 
would be razed at a certain time, so that they had to leave 
the hotels, although many of the occupants would have been 
glad to continue there. There was never any scandal con- 
nected with the operation of these Government Hotels. 
They were very favorable places in which to house Govern- 
ment employees, and from my acquaintance with the hous- 
ing situation in Washington, I think it is outrageous to 
compel Government clerks to live in third-floor back rooms. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is correct 
that a certain proportion, about one-third, of those who 
formerly occupied the hotels preferred to live there rather 
than at other places, but the other two-thirds, something 
like 1,200, voluntarily separated themselves from the hotels 
long before notice was given. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the 1,200 who separated them- 
selves from the hotels also separated themselves from the 
service. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; many of them 
joined in building enterprises and erected other quarters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the clerks joined in building enterprises? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarp1a] were on the floor to hear the gentleman’s 
statement, that these girls who are receiving what he claims 
are small allowances are able to go into building projects. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is a very splendid 
building just west of the Department of the Interior which 
I have always understood was built by a cooperative group 
of Government clerks. The building was erected two or 
three years ago and is housing them at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is information to which I was 
entirely a stranger. It was that very feature of life I wished 
to provide for Government clerks. Perhaps, under private 
arrangement some sort of dormitory has been constructed 
where they can be properly housed. I know years back, 
even before the war, the Government clerks did not have 
accommodations where they could be properly housed. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For each and every purpose requisite for 
work of the National Capital Park and P 
necessary toward carrying into effect the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act for the acquisition, establishment, and develop- 
ment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite 
to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of 
the National Capital,” approved May 29, 1930; personal services 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including real-estate 
and other technical services at rates of pay to be fixed by the 
commission and not exceeding those usual for similar services and 
without reference to civil-service rules and the classification act 
of 1923, as amended; travel expenses; street-car fares; per diem 
in lieu of subsistence for members of field parties; survey, search- 
ing of titles, purchase of options, and all other costs incident to 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the language in the paragraph, page 32, line 25, 
“ and without reference to civil-service rules and the classi- 
fication act of 1923, as amended,” this being intended to 
permit them to go beyond present law, and being legislation 
upon an appropriation bill and a change of existing law. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is 
probably subject to a point of order. We submit the ques 
tion to the Chair. z 

Mr. BLANTON. My point of order does not disturb the 
paragraph except with respect to this particular language, 
which changes existing law. I make the point of order so 
that the quoted language will be stricken from the bill. 
There is no necessity to thus change the law which safe- 
guards the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DOWELL). 
sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the employment of labor and the purchase of supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment for and constructing insular and 
rural municipal roads, in Porto Rico, of which so much as may 
be necessary shall be immediately available for examination of 
estimates for appropriations in the field, $1,000,000, to remain 
available until mded, in accordance with the Wwisions of 
Public Resolution No. 74, approved December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 
1067), as amended, and Public Resolution No. 33, approved 
January 22, 1930. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
with respect to the paragraph for the reason that there is 
no authority of law for the appropriation of this additional 
$1,000,000, and I call the attention of the Chair to the two 
public resolutions under which it is sought to appropriate 
this additional $1,000,000. p 

The first resolution was a general resolution, Public Reso- 
lution No. 74, of the Seventieth Congress, which was House 
Joint Resolution 352, approved December 21, 1928. It au- 
thorized, under subsection (b) an appropriation of $50,000 
for certain purposes. In section 3 it authorized an appro- 
priation first of $6,000,000 and provided that of this 
$6,000,000, $3,000,000 should be made immediately available, 
$2,000,000 was to be made available on January 1, 1930, and 
$1,000,000 on January 1, 1931. Then in section 4 it author- 
ized the appropriation of an additional $2,000,000 to be used 
for certain purposes. Then it authorized in section 5, an 
additional appropriation of $100,000. All of these authori- 
zations have been made by proper appropriations. All of 
this, I might say, was because of the hurricane that oc- 
curred in Porto Rico on September 13 and 14, 1928. 

Then there was passed an additional resolution, Public, 
No. 33, in the Seventy-first Congress, which was Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 118, approved January 22, 1930. This 
authorized an additional appropriation of $1,000,000 for one 
purpose and $2,000,000 for another purpose, in all, an addi- 
tional $3,000,000. This has been met by proper appropria- 
tions. ; 

This is an attempt now to appropriate an additional 
' $1,000,000, in addition to all these other authorizations, and 
is clearly without authority of law. I send the two resolu- 
tions to the desk and the Chair may see that there were 
these well-defined limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire of the com- 
mittee if there is authorization of law for this appropriation? 

Mr. BLANTON. So far as the merits are concerned, if 
the Chair please, if our good people in Porto Rico, because of 
this terrible hurricane that occurred in September, 1928, are 
still in necessitous circumstances and still need to be helped, 
I am in favor of helping them; but, until the Congress 
helps our other good people in the cities and farms of 
the United States with food, or until we make some positive 
and definite effort to render such assistance, I do not think 
we ought to be appropriating this extra $1,000,000 of money 
out of the Treasury of the United States without authority 
of law. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man is mistaken with respect to the amount that has been 
appropriated. This comes within the authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell us what have 
been the appropriations? The information I had was 
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pretty definite and came from a reliable source and was to 
the effect that all the authorized appropriations had been 
made and exhausted and that this is an attempt to give 
them another $1,000,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman is mis- 
taken with regard to that, and, of course, honestly mis- 
taken. If the gentleman will check up he will find that this 
$1,000,000 is still a part of the original authorization. 

Mr. WOODRUM. If the gentleman will permit, the au- 
thorization which the gentleman set up was $3,000,000, 
$2,000,000 for roads and $1,000,000 for seed or for crop loans. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it was met. 

Mr. WOODRUM. No; it was not met. In the last Con- 
gress we gave them a million dollars for roads and denied 
the rest. This is to build roads. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not so limit it. 

oe WOODRUM. Yes; it does, “for rural and municipal 
r 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Virginia in favor 
of appropriating additional millions to meet the necessities 
of our people in Porto Rico because of the hurricane that 
occurred in September, 1928, and overlooking the people 
of Virginia, who have just suffered an absolute drought 
in the summer of 1930, and some of whom are now starving 
to death? 

Mr. WOODRUM. I do not make the distinction that the 
gentleman makes—these people are entitled to protection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just the same as other Americans; but 
why make fish of one and fowl of another? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The gentleman is overlooking the fact 
that the people of Porto Rico do not desire any public aid 
except this aid for public roads. Doubtless that is what 
persuaded Congress to make the appropriation for roads to 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw this point of order if 
the gentleman can assure me that the authorization has not 
been met in full. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I can; we would not have brought this 
in if that was not the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if the gentleman gives me that 
assurance, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee a question: On page 33, at the bottom of the 
page, lines 23 and 24, is a proposal to use as much as may be 
necessary “for examination of estimates for appropriations 
in the field.” I think it would be worth while if the gentle- 
man would state what is contemplated under that proposal. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We have been making 
appropriations for Porto Rico during the last three years 
totaling six or seven million dollars. There was a request 
before our committee this year for an additional million dol- 
lars, which the committee did not allow. None of the com- 
mittee has seen or learned anything directly by viewing the 
conditions in Porto Rico. It is possible that a subcommittee 
may go under this authority on an Army transport to Porto 
Rico for a few days so that they may be better informed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they still suffering from the effects 
of the hurricane that occurred September 13 and 14, 1928? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; the gentleman will 


recall that that was a very disastrous and destructive hurri- 


cane, that laid the island waste and left those people in 
poverty, and they have not been able to recuperate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we going on forever to annually ap- 
propriate for this island? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Well, that is up to the 
Congress. 

Mr. BEEDY. As a member of the Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I am familiar with the hardships that the people of 
Porto Rico are now facing. Do I understand that the sub- 
committee of the Appropriation Committee at this time is 
contemplating a trip in an Army transport to Porto Rico to 
investigate the effects of the hurricane of 1928? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; but they are still 
coming before the committee for huge sums. 

Mr. BEEDY. I know that, but we have already sent one 
commission to Porto Rico to determine how much damage 
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was wrought by the hurricane of 1928, and I know that Mr. 
Keiss, now deceased, late chairman of the Insular Affairs 
Committee, and the chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, also went, making a special trip 
of investigation of the situation, and it was the result of 
these surveys and reports that the Congress made these 
appropriations referred to by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, there is another $1,000,000 authorized, and 
several years have gone by, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Texas. No member of this subcommittee has any first- 
hand information. It may or may not be a wise thing for 
them to go and get first-hand information, but we are called 
upon to prepare a bill year after year for very large sums. 
We do not look upon a trip of this kind as a pleasure trip. 
We may not be able to make it at all, but we did think it 
was worth while for us to have a little first-hand informa- 
tion before dealing further with these large sums of money. 
It is planned to go upon a Government transport and, of 
course, the expense will be very small for a few days’ trip. 

Mr, BEEDY. I call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that many millions have already been expended for 
relief since the hurricane. As I understand it, this is the 
last million dollars to meet all prior authorizations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, they wish to make an investiga- 
tion as a basis for increased appropriations that have not 
yet been authorized. 

Mr. BEEDY Is that the purpose? Does the committee 
contemplate further demand? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is another million 
dollars that has already been authorized and a request for 
an appropriation of that additional amount was made this 
year. We eliminated that, but doubtless it will come up for 
consideration again, and the committee wants additional 
information. It may result in a substantial saving for our 
Treasury. Gov. Theodore Roosevelt has invited the com- 
mittee to make the proposed inspection trip. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Is this junketing trip that the subcommittee is 
contemplating to be paid for out of part of this million 
dollars? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Surely. The language is very specific 
about that. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. How many of the subcommittee are going 
on that junket? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There are only five mem- 
bers on the subcommittee, and they have never made a trip 
anywhere, not one. In 12 years I have made but one trip— 
a very strenuous but very instructive trip. But it was not 
with this committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been cordially invited down there 
to Porto Rico myself. I have recently heard several Mem- 
bers express a desire to go to Porto Rico this summer. Does 
the gentleman need a secretary? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am supplied with a 
competent secretary. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean for this junketing trip, a junket- 
ing secretary? The Insular Affairs Committee of the House 
and of the Senate have had two junketing trips down there 
already to inspect this 1928 hurricane. Well, I should not 
call all of them junketing trips, but after all that is what 
they are. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that I did not go on any of these trips because I was not 
able to. 

Mr. BLANTON. But some of our friends did go. 

Mr. BEEDY. Oh, let us be fair to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. There was a serious disaster in Porto Rico 
in 1928, and shortly after that disaster occurred, in order 
that this House might have some first-hand information, 
we sent a committee down to Porto Rico, and they made a 
very helpful report. 

Mr. BLANTON. When was that? 

Mr. BEEDY. As I recall it, it was within the year. 

Mr. DAVILA. It was immediately after the hurricane. 
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Mr. BEEDY. It was in the same year that the hurricane 
occurred. I do not see the necessity for more junketing trips 
to Porto Rico, in the matter of the 1928 hurricane. I do 
think, however, we should be more considerate of the Mem- 
bers of this House and not be so free with the term 
“junket trips.“ I have been here for 10 years, and I have 
never but once in all that time had my attention called to 
any movement on the part of this Congress to send a com- 
mission or a committee anywhere and spend public moneys 
that flavored of a junketing pleasure trip. The Members 
of this House when sent on these commissions are earnest 
in their purpose to gather information, which will enable 
them helpfully and intelligently to legislate. I feel from 
my experience that if we could take more of these well-con- 
sidered trips to get facts where necessity demands that the 
welfare of the people in general would be much better 
served. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman to take up 
all of my time. 

Mr. BEEDY. I wanted to clean the committees in gen- 
eral of the sweeping accusation embraced in the phrase 
junketing trips. 

Mr. BLANTON. In addition to the one the gentleman 
speaks of, after a certain primary I know of that occurred 
in August last year there was another trip taken down 
there. It was not because of a 1928 hurricane. I thought 
it was a junketing trip. The Commissioner from Porto 
Rico had visitors down there last September, did he not? 

Mr. DAVILA. Oh, I go every summer to my native land, 
certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman had congressional vis- 
itors, did he not, in September last? 

Mr. DAVILA. I do not know whether it was in September, 
but Iam sure that we welcome a visit from all of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate, because the more you 
know of Porto Rico the better off we will be. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Insular Affairs Committee had a 
right to go down there, it is part of its duty, but every time 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations makes 
an appropriation for this little thing or that little thing it 
does not have to visit all of these foreign countries. They 
are junketing trips. They are not always junketing trips 
when the Committee on Insular Affairs goes down there, 
because that is part of its duty. Nor is it a junketing trip 
always when the Committee on Foreign Affairs goes abroad 
to investigate embassies, but when others go down there not 
connected with their duty I think it is. Does my friend 
from Maine consider that they are not junketing trips? 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman wants an answer I will 
say that I could not give an answer to a general proposition 
like that. I think there is a legitimate need for standing 
committees at times in pursuance to their duties to make 
these trips, but I do not approve an attempt to appropriate 
money for transportation of Members in general for pleasure 
trips. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no more reason for the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations to go down there than there is 
for all of us to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I do not cee any objection to the Members of Congress 
going to Porto Rico or Europe or any other place, provided 
they pay their expenses out of their own pockets. 

I should like to see all Porto Ricans travel because they 
would acquire an experience that would be good for the 
country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think the trouble with Porto Rico 
is that Congress is ignorant on the subject. 

Mr. DAVILA. It looks that way. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I believe the people of Porto Rico 
could well afford to invite us all down there and pay our - 
expenses, as a matter of instruction. Porto Rico is very 
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seriously hampered by the lack of understanding upon the 
part of Congress of the problems of Porto Rico. 

Mr. DAVILA. The gentleman is right. Of course, I am 
really sorry that I do not have sufficient money to travel 
all around the world because there is no better experience 
than that acquired in traveling. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Gladly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understood the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON], the gentleman secured the 
approval of the gentleman from Porto Rico upon the basis 
that Porto Rico should pay the expenses of Congress for 
a trip to Porto Rico? 

Mr. DAVILA. For all the Members of Congress it will be 
a great sacrifice because we do not have the money to do 
that, but the benefit will be so great that if you gentlemen 
want to come to Porto Rico we will make the sacrifice and 
pay for it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In order that Congress may deal 
intelligently with Porto Rican problems it would well be- 
come Congress to instruct itself on the subject. 

Mr. DAVILA. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. And if that involved a trip to Porto 
Rico at public expense we ought to take it. 

Mr. DAVILA. Certainly. I can not understand how the 
Congress of the United States can legislate for Porto Rico 
unless it understands the situation in the island, 

This appropriation of $3,000,000 was authorized last year. 
Two million dollars was to be used for roads and schools 
and $1,000,000 for the farmers. That $1,000,000 was au- 
thorized for the farmers of Porto Rico and has not yet been 
appropriated. I have here a cablegram from the Farmers’ 
Association asking for that appropriation. 

I am going to place it in the RECORD. 


San Juan, P. R., January 24, 1931. 
Hon. FELIX Corpova DAVILA, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

One million appropriation hurricane relief loans absolutely 
necessary. Two thousand applications from farmers in distress 
pending action of commission on account lack of funds. Colonel 
Behr is cabling Secretary of War. 


PESQUERA, 
President Agricultural Association, 


You can not realize the tremendous problems of the 
people of Porto Rico. Conditions are bad everywhere, so I 
will not try to describe those conditions. They are uni- 
versal. But, think of a country with 1,500,000 inhabitants, 
American citizens—not foreigners—1,500,000 people living 
in a country with an area of 3,435 square miles. Four hun- 
dred and fifty people per square mile is a tremendous prob- 
lem when it comes to unemployment. Add to that the hur- 
ricane of 1928, which represented a loss of more than 
$100,000,000 to Porto Rico, and you will begin to realize 
the situation we are in. Now, if you understand the situa- 
tion you will admit the problem we are facing in our coun- 
try is tremendous. We need this money in order to com- 
plete the surfacing of the insular highways. We hope, as 
Governor Roosevelt has stated before the committee, that 
this money will be enough for such purpose, that we will 
Save permanently—not for 1 year or for 10 years, but per- 
manently—with this money $400,000 every year in cost of 
upkeep. With this economy we will be able to take care 
of our roads, our buildings, and our schools in the future. 
I believe we will not be required to request a further appro- 
priation for the relief of the situation brought by the 
hurricane in 1928. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Governor of Pennsylvania sent let- 
ters to Congressmen and others, stating it was the wish of 
the President of the United States that a drive be made to 
collect money to feed the children of Porto Rico because 
they were starving. Can the gentleman tell us whether any 
amount of that money or how much of it went to Porto 
Rico and what benefit it was to the starving children? 
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Mr. DAVILA. Well, I do not know of any money that 
has been collected yet for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. There was an organization. 

Mr. DAVILA.. There was an organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has expired. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Porto Rico be allowed to proceed 
for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. There was an organization set up for the 
purpose of collecting money to feed Porto Rican children 
who were starving. I want to know whether that money 
has yet arrived in Porto Rico. 

Mr. DAVILA. Not that I know of. It may have reached 
Porto Rico, but I have no information about that. s 

Mr. WATSON. Then what has become of the starving 
children? 

Mr. DAVILA. Well, when we say starving children“ we 
do not mean they are all going to die. Many do. We mean 
they are undernourished and in a very bad condition, but 
when the money comes there will be plenty of Porto Rican 
children still there. We mean people who need it badly 
but who are not all going to die. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. The Red Cross has sent money to Porto 
Rico? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes; the Red Cross has sent money to 
Porto Rico. 

Mr, BEEDY. How much was that? 

Mr. DAVILA. Well, I can not give the gentleman the 
exact figure. 

Mr. BEEDY. Approximately how much has Porto Rico 
received from the Red Cross in the last two years? 

Mr. DAVILA. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, the gentleman can give an approxi- 
mate figure. 

Mr. DAVILA. I do not have the figures at hand, but I 
can place that in the RECORD. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman place that in the Recorp 
for the information of the House? 

Mr. DAVILA. According to my information, immediately 
after the hurricane, President Hoover issued a proclamation 
urging the people to contribute through the Red Cross, 
and this appeal was met by contributions totaling about 
$3,100,000. The work of the Red Cross was very efficient, 
far-reaching, and effective in those distressing days. That 
is the extent of my information regarding this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general expenses in connection with the maintenance, care, 
improvement, protection, operation, repair, cleaning, heating, and 
lighting of the Washington Monument and grounds; the Lincoln 
Memorial and reflecting pool; the house 3 Abraham Lincoln 
died; the Arlington Memorial Bridge: grounds surrounding execu- 
tive departments; and public buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia under the jurisdiction of the Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, including per diem em- 
ployees at rates of pay approved by the director, not exceeding 
current rates for similar employment in the District of Columbia; 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, and salaries for 
maintenance and operation of the buildings when such mainte- 
nance and operation is not furnished by the owner under terms 
of the lease: Provided, That any funds for the fiscal year 1932 
appropriated for rents and maintenance of buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for any of the executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments may be transferred, with the approval of 
the Public Buildings Commission, to the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital; city directories; 
contingent expenses; traveling expenses and car fare not exceed- 
ing $300; communication service; professional, scientific, tech- 
nical, and law books; periodicals and reference books; blank books 
and forms; photographs; maps, leather and rubber articles and 
gas masks for the protection of public property and employees; 
not exceeding $13,000 for uniforms for employees; the mainte- 
nance, repair, exchange, storage, and operation of vont es exceed 
one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle; 
maintenance, and repair of equipment and fixtures, 1334 195. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In this item and the prior item referring to the 
expenses of the public buildings and public parks there is an 
increase over last year’s appropriation of a half million dol- 
lars, a tidy sum, and which I think the members of the 
committee would like to have explained, especially in these 
times when we should be pursuing lines of economy. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The amount of the in- 
crease is $258,300 instead of a half million. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman was interested in other 
matters, but if he had paid attention to my question he 
would have noticed I referred to this item and the prior 
item and that the increase was over a half million dollars. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gent!eman, perhaps, 
was covering more territory than I realized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I asked for an explanation as to this 
large increase. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Because of the construc- 
tion of new buildings there is necessity for many changes, 
the moving of furniture, and the equipment of new buildings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is just a general explanation. 
This bill provides $2,793,250 for personal services, an in- 
crease of over $370,000 for personal services. The gentle- 
man can gloss it over, but I think there should be some real 


explanation given to the members of the committee as to | 


the reason for these inordinate increases. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman knows 

that during the next year the Department of Commerce 
will be moved into our largest Government building, and 
that will require many employees. 
* Mr. STAFFORD. I can not understand how that will 
require any great number of new employees because we al- 
ready have those employees in the Department of Commerce 
building now in use. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not clear as to 
whether we are paying them as a separate item or whether 
we are paying them as a part of the rent. In some build- 
ings it is handled in one way and in other buildings it is 
handled in the other way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the leases which the 
Government makes for the occupancy of these buildings 
require the Government to maintain them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is not the case in 
all instances and I would have to check that up. Of course, 
I could do that in the course of 30 minutes and find out just 
what buildings are handled in that way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose the reason for 
an increase of $371,000 in this very item? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am informed that the 
increase is not so large as that, and I believe the hearings 
will set out the purpose of all these increases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not expect a Mem- 
ber of the House to wade through the hearings and ascer- 
tain all of these facts. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman just 
asked me if the hearings set that out, and I have told him 
they do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee as to what the hearings disclose with reference to 
this inordinate increase of $371,000 for personal services? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There was a deficiency 
appropriation of $166,940-which should be deducted from 
the gross sum that the gentleman has been referring to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would leave an increase of 
$210,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The maintenance of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge and the maintenance of the 
new Commerce Building makes up the increases, running 
to $240,246. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think if any Member is indebted to 
the committee for the great work it has displayed in trying 
to furnish information, I am, and I want to thank the 
chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
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The clerk read as follows: 


Total, Office of Public Butidings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital, $5,541,445. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word just to make this passing comment. Last year 
the total appropriation for this activity was $3,951,000, 
and this year it is $5,541,000; other than a difference of 
$50,000, being an increase of more than $2,000,000. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 


For cases, furniture, fixtures, and appliances required for the 
exhibition and safe-keeping of collections; heating, lighting, elec- 
trical, telegraphic, and telephonic service, repairs and alterations 
of buildings, shops, and sheds, including approaches and all neces- 
sary material; personal services, and traveling and other necessary 
incidental expenses, $154,580. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 2 

Here we have an item providing for cases, furniture, and 
fixtures for the National Museum, for which last year the 
appropriation was $33,000 plus and this year it is $154,000 
plus. Has the National Museum taken possession of. any 
new quarters that require the purchase of furniture to the 
extent of over $121,000 more than was appropriated last 
year? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. For the same activity, 
the appropriation last year was $183,800 and the appropri- 
ation this year is $29,220 less. The appropriation this year 
is a great deal less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The appropriation for this item car- 
ried in last year’s act for cases, furniture, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances required for the exhibition and safekeeping of col- 
lections, including necessary employees, was $33,740. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman will 
permit at this point, I think I can explain that. Three 
different items have been combined in this one item of the 
bill this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So there is no inordinate increase, but 
in fact a decrease over what was appropriated last year? 
On the face of it, it would appear that there is an unusual 
increase. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; there is a large de- 
crease in the total amount for this purpose. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


For salaries and expenses of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, including purchase and exchange of labor-saving devices, 
the purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, books 
of reference, gloves, and other protective equipment for photostat 
and other machine operators, subscriptions to newspapers and 
periodicals, and contract stenographic reporting services without 
regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, 
sec. 5), as authorized by sections 330 to 341 of the tariff act of 
1930, approved June 17, 1930 (46 Stat., pp. 696-707), $1,000,000, of 
which amount not to exceed $750,000 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; not to exceed $5,000 
for expenses, except membership fees, of attendance at meetings 
concerned with subjects under investigation by the commission; 
and not to exceed $2,000 for allowances for living quarters, in- 
cluding heat, fuel, and light, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (46 Stat., p. 818): Provided, That the commission 
may supplies and services without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) when the aggre- 
gate amount involved does not exceed $50: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary of 
any member of the United States Tariff Commission who shall 
hereafter participate in any proceedings under sections 336, 337, 
and 338 of the tariff act of 1930, wherein he or any member of 
his family has any special, direct, and pecuniary interest, or in 
which he has acted as attorney or special representative. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington: Page 41, 


line 1, after the first comma, insert “rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere.” 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to offer a word of explanation. I shall offer six short 
amendments. They are all to accomplish one purpose. I 
may say in explanation that when the representative of the 
Tariff Commission came before our committee his explana- 
tion of why the commission needed the amount of money 
recommended by the Budget was not wholly satisfactory 
to the committee. So the committee reduced the total 
amount $200,000 below the Budget estimate. Since then 
the Tariff Commission has sent to the several members of 
the committee a very detailed statement of the additional 
work imposed by the last tariff bill and the need of addi- 
tional quarters and additional help, especially during the 
next few months, and all of these amendments are to accom- 
plish the purpose which I have indicated. If I may have 
permission to do so, I shall insert in the Recor the com- 
plete statement of the Tariff Commission in justification of 
the additional amount which we are now intending to offer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington 
offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington: Page 41, 
line 6, strike out the sum of “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the sum “ $1,200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington 
offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington: Page 41, 


line 6, strike out the sum “$750,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the sum “ $900,000 


The e was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington 
offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Page 41, 
line 17, after the first colon, insert “ Provided further, That the 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, for salaries 
and expenses of the Tariff Commission are hereby made available 
for payment of rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting the 
data I refer to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is 
there objection: 

There was no objection. . 

The matter referred to follows: 


Upon adoption of the language proposed in the amendment 
offered, the language of the independent offices appropriation act 
provisions for the Tariff Commission would read, com- 
mencing at line 19, page 40, 1 55 committee print, Union Calendar 
No. H. R. 16415, report No. 23 


“ TARIFF COMMISSION 


“For salaries and expenses of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, including purchase and exchange of labor-saving devices, the 
purchase of professional and scien » books, law books, books of 
reference, gloves, and other protective equipment for photostat 
and other machine operators, rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, subscriptions to newspapers and periodicals, and con- 
tract stenographic reporting services without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), as authorized 
by sections 330 to 341 of the tariff act of 1930, approved June 17, 
1930 (46 Stat. 696-707), $1,200,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $900,000 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia; not to exceed $5,000 for expenses, except 
membership fees, of attendance at meetings concerned with sub- 
jects under investigation by the commission; and not to exceed 
$2,000 for allowances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and 
light, as authorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 
818): Provided, That the commission may procure supplies and 
services without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) when the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $50: Provided further, That the appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, for salaries and expenses of 
the Tariff Commission are hereby made available for payment of 
rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay the salary 
of any member of the United States Tariff Commission who shall 
hereafter participate in any proceedings under sections 336, 337, 
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and 338 of the tariff act of 1930, wherein he or any member of his 
family has any special, direct, and pecuniary interest, or in which 
he has acted as attorney or special representative. 
For all printing and binding for the Tariff Commission, $40, 
“Total, Tariff Commission, $1,240,000.” 


INDEX FoR ARGUMENTS—TakiIrF COMMISSION AMENDMENTS 


American value —converslon work. 

Headquarters staff additions. 

3 on District of Columbia salary proportion. 
nt 


. Expansions not now 
. Applications received to January 23. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 24, 1931. 
Memorandum ‘for the House Appropriations Committee: 

The Tariff Commission asks to present new data not available 
at the time of the hearing before the Appropriations Committee 
of the House: 

This matter deals with the need for materially increased funds 
and the clarification of the purposes for which intended. 

The Budget Bureau reduced our estimates by about one-sixth, 
or $220,000. 

The Appropriations Committee reduces the balance by one- 
sixth, or $200,000. 


For fiscal 1931 the Tariff Commission had available 


Se 


(exclusive of printing and binding) $901, 031. 20 
ed vox commission is on an annual expenditure 
I RS Te EE page a 5 E A A ae E EA E ERA 000. 00 
Bi 5 has hardly begun its work. 
The appropriation for fiscal 1932, as reported to the 
POURS, THOWIIOE-6ao accu cca POE D LEa 1, 000, 000, 00 


An increase over 1931 of approximately 100, 000. 00 
THE WORK TO BE DONE 


The greatest definite task (in volume) laid on the commission 
under the new law is the Domestic Value—Conversion of Rates,” 
ordered in section 340. There is a time limit on the first report; 
it must be handed to Congress “in no event later than July 1, 
1932.” 

This is a huge, complicated, and tedious task. It requires liter- 
ally the investigation of thousands of commodities—specifically 
(1) each ad valorem rate, and (2) each rate of duty regulated by 
the value of the article. For every such rate (based on the 
foreign value) the commission must find an equivalent rate based 
on the American selling price to produce an equal amount of duty. 
The period to be studied by direction of the law is the two years 
from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1929. 

To-day’s survey of this field indicates the need for an organi- 

commodity experts, accountants, and clerks 
in 15 units to handle the 15 schedules of the tariff. 
This means a total of 116 persons, subdivided as follows: 


Chemicals: 


3 commodity experts, at about $3, 600 
2 accountants, at bon. cane 3, 000 
aan E MEESE A E RAEES coped E 1, 800 
cs: 
5 commodity experts (2 glass, 2 pottery, 1 miscellane- 
A e AE E E E E 3, 600 
3 accountants, at about. 3,000 
E co ccc dtc RAN 1, 800 
Metals: 
2 iron and steel experts, at about._.-....--.------.-- 3, 600 
A ttt canteeenos 3. 000 
2 clerks, at about CTT 1. 800 
1 nonferrous expert, at about — 3. 600 
1 accountant, at about. 444 3. 000 
pre Say eS ee EE ee ee Bt 1, 800 


1 machinery, electric, etc., 
1 accountant, at about 


Lumber, paper: 


1 commodity N TT K 3. 600 

T-acoountant, at bout. ——tq4 3. 000 

err! a E 1, 800 
Sugar: 

1 commodity expert, at about..........--..-.-.----.- 3, 600 

T accountant; t about —2 3. 000 

TTT sei grinaunpucdaate 1, 800 
Tobacco: 

1 commodity expert, at about 3, 600 

1 accountant, at about «44» 3, 000 

r ee Eee PR ee SE 1, 800 

Agricultural (principally prepared foods) : 

3 commodity experts, at about „ 3, 600 

2 accountants, at about 2. cae 3, 000 

Sent cone owen nance meee ne 1, 800 
Cotton manufactures: 

3 commodity experts, at-about___..-.-------------... 3, 600 

2 accountants, at about— einen nnnin Sn — 3. 000 

3 clerks, at about „„̃4fæ/ͤ4545„7„. — 1,800 
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Flax, hemp, jute: e os eae ret aes shoe ots aS 76 
1 commodity expert, at about $3, 600 | Total number of formal applications 66 
1 accountant, at about 3, 000 = 
e ec ae. — 1,800 By Senate e tas 8 16 
Wool: By. interested parties 44% 50 
3 commodity experts, at about 3,600 | Total number of 3 in correspondence 29 

2 accountants, at about. — 
Ä oan a he ere eee a ii Tr ie Rees Mine Oe Mere Sar sree Aen 95 


Silk and rayon: 
2 commodity experts, at about 
2 accountants, at about 2 
S OUES SE BOT ia ns ere ee ener een Senet 
Papers and books: 


2 commodity experts, at about—— 3, 600 

1 accountant, at about „54 3. 000 

r eat EN nade 1, 800 
Sundries—Sporting goods: 

2 commodity experts, at about 3, 600 

1 accountant; at about 44445 3. 000 

Acc een 1. 800 
Millinery products: 

2 commodity experts, at about 3, 600 

2 accountants, at about 3, 000 

S clerks. ab phate. AAS nese weeks 1, 800 
Brooms, brushes, etc.: 

1 commodity expert, at about 3, 600 

FiGRCOUntENE RS BCs conan a pacer ann smaa mae e na . 000 

EAC ee eee — 1, 800 
Cork, rubber, etc., and similar products: 

1 commodity expert, at about.----------------------- 3, 600 


1 accountant, at about. 


irrt a 1. 800 
Dolls, toys, etc.: 

2 commodity experts, at about 3, 600 

1 accountant, at about 


F OIGRES. AC RDOUG A E A AT TEE SS S 


welry: 
1 commodity expert, at about 
1 accountant, at about 


Je 


gE Py E a et ark RS OE ERA E DA AA 
Leather products: 
1 commodity expert, at about 3, 600 
YT acoctntant’: a0 abort. 8-2 Ss) ot nn ee 3. 000 
FF ae Caleta eS RS ee ey AAS 1, 800 
aneous: 
2 commodity experts, at about__-.---_---__-.-__---_.- 3, 600 
1 accountant, at about 000 
Fan enn —T— ... 1. 800 


The indicated annual salary total is 6321, 800, but the commis- 
sion does not claim that this group of workers would be employed 
for a full year, The best estimates at the moment are that these 
investigations will take, say, from four to six months. If the lower 
figure is correct, salaries would amount to approximately $107,000. 
If the higher, salaries would amount to approximately $160,800. 

A beginning at this task will be made about February 1 with a 
small group in New York. Due to the enormous size of the 
investigation and the definite time limit, there is no time to be 
lost. While the additions to the staff for the balance of this 
fiscal year will probably be made rather slowly, it is believed ob- 
vious that it will require not only a large force throughout the 
investigational period, but the retention in service of at least one 
experienced person from each of these groups to see each com- 
modity investigation through the report-writing period, possibly 
well toward the close of fiscal 1932. 

ADDITIONS TO THE PERMANENT STAFF 


A survey of the immediate needs of each division of the com- 
mission just being completed indicates the necessity for the addi- 
tion of 28 workers whose salaries would aggregate $67,800 per 
annum, not included above. 

INVESTIGATIONS FOR EQUALIZATION OF COSTS OF PRODUCTION—UNDER 
SECTION 336, THE FLEXIBLE-TARIFF PROVISIONS, OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930 
Since the passage of the tariff act of 1930 the commission has 

received either by Senate resolutions or by requests from parties 

interested 66 formal applications for investigations with respect to 
the differences in domestic costs of productions as compared with 
similar foreign costs. In addition there are 29 similar requests 

in correspondence, making a total of 95. 

Summary tabulation of applications and prospective applications 
received by the Tariff Commission for investigation under sec- 
tion 336 of the tariff act of 1930 

[From June 18, 1930, to January 23, 1931] 
231 days 
Number of items covered by Senate resolutions......._...____ 
Number of items covered by applications from interested 


yee A Lee ee ee Ee ad ae AS Kina ie See 


Total number of items covered by all applications or 
prospective applications 168 
The nature of the requests covered by these applications are as 
follows 


Fermer d du — — 27 

r TTATATTTAdddd etait 59 

re, EEA ESS weit 10 
LxXxIV——211 


“yi applications have been withdrawn leaving a balance of 


Tinos representatives of the Tariff Commission appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee, a period of 18 days, formal appli- 
cations for ede ee preceding applications nave been re- 
ceived numbering 10 

The number received by months is as follows: 


yi Be a i ee EN AS i So Pa eh ae es 16 
rr .. 23 
r RAD Seg ita A Oe ae Se N; 
cc Parc OSS SOT PREE SE POOR Mp aa So a A VA A E cae 16 
G O Alea a a ee ee ee ee aa Seas - 6 
F y EEA ARA A AE ——. ae AEA RER 3 
no ie Ob ope y Eaten T NE IE CE Stn S ap 11 
c a cee ty Nn Sea EE E A LE po oe eta wee 10 

!!!!!! ... . 92 


The volume of work inherent in this number of applications 
already received, taken into consideration with the rate at which 
new applications are coming in, amply justifies the addition of 28 
to the staffs of the permanent divisions. 


SALARY LIMITATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Bureau of the Budget recommended $900,000 as the limita- 
tion for salaries in the District of Columbia. It is noted that the. 
committee has reduced this amount to $750,000. The annual pay 
roll for salaries in the District of Columbia for the current fiscal 
year will amount to approximately $706,000. With the necessary 
additions referred to above, the original amount recommended will 
be needed for fiscal year 1932. Even with the appropriation. 
limited as now reported, it is recommended that the limitation on 
salaries in the District of Columbia be raised to $850,000. 


SPACE 


We have an average of 63 square feet of office space for the 
present clerical personnel of the Tariff Commission in the Old 
Land Office Building. Some 250 employees are housed under con- 
ditions that admit of few additions to the force. It seems a 
matter of future necessity for the commission to find much larger 
quarters, and that soon. No Government-owned space is available. 
It has been the expectation of the commission that it would be 
necessary to rent in the neighborhood of 60,000 to 70,000 square: 
feet. Such a move will call for the expenditure of say $80,000 per 
annum on the most favorable terms, 


NEW LANGUAGE MAKING APPROPRIATION AVAILABLE FOR RENT : 


The Comptroller General has recently held that since the ap- 
propriation acts of the Tariff Commission did not contain specific 
language making its funds available for rent in the District of 
Columbia, rent can not be paid. It is recommended, with the 
greatest urgency, that such language be included in the appropria- 
tion act for fiscal year 1932. It is also urged that a provision be 
made to allow the payment of rent from funds for the current 
fiscal year. This new language does not yet have the approvat of 
the Budget Bureau, but negotiations are under way. 

It may be recalled that we reported to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the transfer of some $2,900 to the appropriation for Public 
Buildings and Public Parks for the rental of offices for the 
International Joint Commission, to permit the Tariff Commission 
to take over six rooms in the Old Land Office Building formerly 
occupied by the International Joint Commission. Since so reported 
the Comptroller General has disapproved the transfer warrant. 


These additional needs summarize thus: 


Additions to permanent staff, 28 at $67, 800 
For domestic value conversion of rates, mini- 

CCC. he hea ere nee ai ey SE iol A ae ys eas 107, 000 
Rental of new quarters 80, 000 
Travel and subsistence for additional staff 50, 000 

co Rae hace engaged Ne Wa a ote beak Beye 4 304, 800 
RECAPITULATION 

Total appropriations, fiscal year 1931 901, 030. 20 

Additional needs, minimum, 19322222 304, 800. 00 

rr!!! ... oe re EE, 1, 205, 830. 20 

Budget Bureau allowed „„ 1, 200, 000. 00 

Appropriation as reported to the House 1, 000, 000. 00 


It is believed that the estimate for travel and subsistence for so 
large a group is very low. The round figure of $50,000 is used to 
round out the justification for the increase allowed by the Budget 
Bureau. Particular attention is also directed to the omission above 
of any important amplification of the investigations of the Tariff 
Commission under its general powers, particularly as they concern 
those provisions in the tariff act specifying— 

The investigation of tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, the investigation of the Paris economy pact,, 
and similar trade arrangements abroad. 
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The commission has recently ted a special representa- | in continuing volume on the Tariff Commission. The character 


tive in 


Europe and it is expected, following his reports on the | and worth of the parties interested is also plainly indicated. Per- 


situation, that the work of the commission abroad may be con- haps we have failed to make plain heretofore the volume of work 
siderably enlarged. Some foreign embassies are active in for- necessary for the preliminary survey of the facts, economic, sta- 


requests on the part of their nationals for investiga- | tistical, and historic, that is necessary before even the merits of 


tions by the Tariff Commission. Such applications presuppose a an application can be considered by the commission. A host of 

willingness on the part of the applicants to disclose their manu- | administrative and executive activities arises out of this type of 

facturing costs, a type of information that it would be most | work alone. This class of work and all the activities to which it 

valuable to secure. No estimate has been included for the prob- | gives rise explains in an important. measure the work resting on 

able costs of any large activity for this and other purposes abroad. | all divisions of the commission, aside from the active prosecu- 
The abstract from our register of daily receipts is attached. | tion of the various subsequent investigations. 

This shows in detail the number and character of the calls made Smwney Morsan, Secretary. 
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Applications and prospective applications received by the Tariff Commission for investigation under the provisions of section 335 of the tariff act of 1930 


Name of article Purpose of request Name and address of applicant 
Oe evar ter rh Da Be Cn oe RCTS NR PART Oe VCS mie TI Y Decrease of duty Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 
Shoes, both men’s and ; bells; wire feno- | In au------------| 5. Res. 295, June 18, 1930. (Borah.) 


tools. 
Wool, wool waste, wool shoddy, wool rags, wool yarn, wool Adjustment 
eloth, tg clothing, w wool carpets and wool! rugs, and car- 


Baut-wood furniture 


The Carded Woolen Manufacturers Association, 146 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Thonet Bros., 33 East Forty-seventh Street, New York City; Jacob 
& Josef Kohn & Mundus ), 1 Park Avenue, New York City; 
Penn Commercial Corporation, 538 Greenwich Street, New York 
City, Astra Bent Wood Furniture Co., 352 West Thirteenth 
— nee: ne City; Standard Bentwood Co., 627 Broadway, 

ew 
West Coast Vegetable Association of Nogales, 709 Hill Street Buiid- 
ing Sgt ag Calif.; Associated Ce ne eee Teens 
of Los A 293 Whol 


Green peppers and fresh tomatoes. . PN LE ESAS, 


esale Hoian x Cham- 

of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz.; Stanl Peat Co.; Nogales 
Chamber of Commerce, N. N. Mex.; tearns Marketing Co. 
at pes 15 Co.; Crte ber of 7 
Foreign Trade Cl Club of Southern a (Inc.); Hospital Council 
California; Southern Calik ornia Hotel Association; 


Crombie & Co., El Paso, Tex. 1D: Romina On EI Paso, 
Tex.; ; El Paso Chamber of C Commerce, El Paso, Tex. 
Mittet Line & Net Co., LE Ee ee 
Haram & Wicks Line Co., 1546 Leary Avenue, Seattle, W. 


The abs G. Paton Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York N 


. — 8 Corporation. 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 
Correspondence. 


Fi PERLE EA RVE AN REIT a A A Sir ANEAN SOE ROSE Do. 
Bamboo handle toothbrushes- -............--..-...--.------|----- ED ee a ob meas — 3 35-10 Thirty-sixth Avenue, Long Island 
Chemical and other scientific glassware.__.......-.....-.----|.---.0_ - .;) Correspondence, 
Shoe Investigation. 8. Res. 308, June 30, 1930. troduced by Senator Hebert.) 
8. Res. 309, June 30, 1930. . — Copeland.) 
8. respond July 1, 1930 need by Senato Senator Bingham.) 
8. Res. 312, July 1, 1930. ced by Senator Goldsborough.) 


————————.§— Chang ol guiye aa ESE Cae); B Mite 
r 8—— k j — nnn enn non naan. — e BIBT ETSE — 
7 . Decrease of duty Asociacion Nacional De Agricultura, tura, Sarmiento to 385 Buenos Aires 
IE ne EAE E N rhe EB E DEEL ares |” S ae E AORT be Rudolph Wurlitzer Cincinnati, Imports 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.; 1 (Lid) 14-16 
hirty-eighth Street, New York City. 
3 D POE AYDA en se ky, 
z ew yori A 
Men's and boys woolen G0ͤ̃’er——00—t.— Thisterott (Lid) 232 Madison Avenus, New York oity. 
Edgar B. Walter Organization, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
A in N 80 neden by ae Copeland) 


flour: organs: father fae pa bowls, and smokers’ articles; Investigation 8 
ce shoe rr . leather; 
wool felt hats; wool floor coverings, n. 8 


Herol of duty Frischer & Co. 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City. (Senator 
Pipe bos ple sigar; boota and shoes; hides, u Decrease of duty {fne.) rih Ave Š ty. 
Incandescent lamps with filaments of carbon. Increase of duty = pa) Lamp Co., 1114-24 South Grand Boulevard, 

8 o. i 
All fst Leather Co., 86 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tulip Chapin Bulb Farm, Salem, 
. 8. Res. 321, July 16, 1930. (Introduced by Senator McNary.) 
olle ol Sw n 8. Res. 324, July 16, 1930. (Introduced by Sentor Copeland.) 
— — 

—:: — SN PS PR ASSETS Sen wa Correspondence. 
Felts, belts, and blankets. Do. 


Upholstery, nails, thumb 
Infants’ wear classified 


tacks, and chair glides. Increase Do. 
under par. 1114 (d); matches of all de- Investigation. 8. Res. 325, July 21, 1930. (Introduced by Senator Copeland.) 


scriptions; cigarette books, cigarette- covers, and cig- 

arette paper in all forms. 
Blow: tableware................-.--.-.--------------|-----d0.--.-_-.--------------| 8. Res. 330, July 21, 1930. (Introduced by Senator Hatfield.) 
et Seem Rie Ser ea Increase of duty Knox Boude, ee tariff committee, National Poultry Council, 
Stencils for duplicating machines Decrease of duty : $ 

ttód cherries in brine - =. non —2ĩĩũ% AG .ĩñ„%Vñ.ꝑtn The y Cherry & Fruit Co., Madison Avenue at Second Street, 

* Covington, Ky. f 
S O RL ASIE WEE MELT INE E AAI PSA do..............---....-| Correspondence. Nad Fak on 
Eggplant and cucumbers in their natural state; lima beans. . do-] Hutcheson & Co. (Inc.), 204 Franklin Street, New York City. 

green or Een okra in the natural state; fresh pineapples; 
Hot-rolled 83 u ESO 2 of duty eninnonaan Sharon 58 Oo., Sharon, Pa. 
FFV . ity Bon oes 
ielan fir, sitka spruce, west coast hemlock...-.-.--.---.-| Increase of duty West Coast Lumbermen's Association, 364 Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Cut flowers do. --| F. Rynveid & Sons, 350 Greenwich Street, New York City. 
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Applications and prospective applications received by the Tariff Commission for investigation under the provisions of section $36 of the tariff act of 1980—Continued 


23 Name of article Purpose of request Name and address of applicant 
1930 
Sept. or Cet Hef a Ee See ee ae Decrease of duty 9 j 


—— BR: Se ee 


Brooks B 755 5 Madison Avenue, corner Forty-fourth Street, New 
Watson & PA Vine (Inc.), 2-8 Astor Place, New York City, 


Lonza Usines Electriques et Chemiques, Basle, Switzerland, by Fred 
Truempy, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
pondencs. 


Do. 
Arthur Serra & Co., Produce Exchange Building, South Water 
Market, Chicago, T. 
Ciinehield Bend & Feldsper Corporation, 430 Hearst Tower Build- 
e PA | Co., Wilmar, Calif. 


Delft Gelatine Works, New York 41 120 Liberty Street, New 
Zax City, through Netherland Legation and Department ol 
30 | Rayon dence. 
Oct. 10 Certain fra SONG a SS ee ee ees Decrease of duty Do. 
1¹ watch balances gers ro for Swiss watches, second do M. J. Lampert & Sons (Ine.), 119 Fulton Street, New York City. 
ye bone ny for Swiss watches, radium hands for Swiss watches, 
hairsprings onena and audded for 4 — watches. 
17 | Hats, bonnets, and hoods, manufactured b ‘Areca corns com- Increase of duty Amform (Inc.), 35 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 
posed wholly or in BEE VOS ge chip 7y oip; peper, grass; 
palm leaf, willow, osier, rattan, real ba bar 
ramie, or Manila hemp, whether 2 — or partly —— 
ſactured. 
nde ndence. 
0. 
e rahe ape HS exports N. Y. Aisa for James Ei 
| Nov. Sirena Textile Co. Lockport, N. F. Also for James Elliott & Co, 
cl aie har York, N. Y., and Foster Textile Co., Lock- 


American Clay Pipe Works (Inc.), 239 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Cereal Products Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Chilton Malting 
Co., Chilton, Wis.; Froedtert Grain & Malting € Co., Milwaukee, 

Lehr, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kurth Malting Co, Mil- 


4| Pi and smokers’ articles, common tobacco pipes and pipe do 
bowls made wholly of clay. 


JC eed wie deniers eS A Co., Buffalo, ; West Bend Malt- 
ing Co., West Bend, Wis.; Milwaukee Western Malt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., C! TL; 


F. Perot’s Sons Malting Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; L. Rosenheimer Malt & Grain Co., K 
kum, Wis.; Albert Schwill & Co., Chicago, II.; D. D, Weschler 
Sons (Inc.), Milwaukee, WI. 


Dec ‘s Correspondence. 
9 | Steel pens. Investigati 8. Res. 8, 1930. troduced by Senator W. 
20 | Cocoa and chocolate, sweetened and unsweetened, in bars or . do 8. Res. Bee Des te ook OR n 
blocks weighing 10 pounds or more each. 
22 | Lumber manufactured from southern yellow pine... Increase of duty 1 ire secretary - manager Southern Pine Association, New 
r oS Set te eee hee S Long Island Bulb Growers Association, Babylon, N. Y. 
90 | Gloves of lnather (oj pe e Decrease of duty Syndicate of the Gloves Manufacturers of Grenoble, Millau, Paris, 
Reaver ig Julien. (Through French Embassy and Depart- 
29 | Cheese made of sheep's milk (Roquetort) 4 fe O aha TE LARE Ste. 2. Aaria De L’Agriculture & De L’Industrie Du Sud-Ouest De 
La France. (Through French Em and State eee eee 
29 Dried or fresh mushrooms, prepared or tinned in any man- . do Ban mee F ce, (Through 
ner. en 
29 | Drained and candied cherries, candied frait- --n--+---2s----- . president de la Chambre Syndicale, Apt (Vaucluse), (Through 
French Embassy and State Department.) 
29 | Silk or opera hats, in chief value of silk . do . Alan Delion Yvetot; 85 Lapresl apee, aris, gase d Casse & Baars 3 Rue Victor 
bam Essonnes. and ‘State Depart- 
1931 
Jan. 7 %%% ̃ eck ; oe civ ³A————— . ON OES s Correspondence. 
Rs = e =.=? Investigation 8 Res. 397, Jan. 7, 1931. (Introduced by Senator McKellar.) 
lá Gollodion emulsion. P Penn Boos Co, (Ine.), Mill Road and Church Road, Elkins Park, 
15 | Cooking wines and sauces. - do Correspon: pan 
22 | Dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen ieee 8. Res. 389, Jan. 21, 1931. 1 eee by Senator Shortridge.) 
/ AAA TTT. NAN S. Res. 390, Jan. 21, 1931. 5 troduced oy Senator seater 
22 | Dried beans nian agn -| 8. Res. 411, Jan. 21, 1931. (Introduced by Senator V: 8 
22 Calf and kip upper and lining leather 
23 | Filaments of rayon and other synthetic textiles. Decrease of duty. = 8 Vennootschap, Hollandsche Kunstzijde Industrie Breda, 
The Clerk read as follows: the Shipping Board at $12,000 each in this paragraph we 
Total, Tariff Commission, $1,040,000. permit the Shipping Board members drawing $12,000 to ap- 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer | Point one employee under them at $18,000 and two others 
another amendment to correct the total. at $15,000 each? 
The Clerk read as follows: Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is a question that 


8 = has interested me why an employee should draw a larger 
thersor 1.240, 000 re out "$1,040,000" and insert in lieu salary than the manager. It is done in this instance in 
agreed order that the Government may get a man especially quali- 
i B 2 fled for the duties which he is called upon to perform. 
door of employee of the United States Shipping Boara or | Tueee men are in subordinate positione, and there is no 
hi Me Coi 
shall 5 paid + salary . a rata Sor ageun in being a member of the board or the commission. 
excess of $10,000 except the following: One at not to exceed| Mr. BLANTON. I imagine that a commissioner would 
$18,000, and two at not to exceed $15,000 each. rather be the $18,000 employee than to be a $12,000 com- 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | missioner. 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommit- Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No doubt but that he 
tee why it is when we fix the salary of the Commissioners of | would but he might not be qualified. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of continuing 
that policy, that a body drawing $12,000 each may employ 
an underling at $18,000? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The $18,000 salaried employee is the 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, and the gen- 
tleman knows that they run steamship lines to various 
ports of the world. Now, the person actively in charge of 
that operation is the president of the board; he must be an 
expert in shipping. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who are the other $15,000 men? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The vice president in charge of main- 
tenance—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, whose services we could not get along without here, 
only draws $10,000. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; but I am not performing expert 
services. The gentleman knows that the salary of the presi- 
dent of a railroad does not compare with the stipend that 
the board of directors get. 

Mr. BLANTON. There might be some reason for that; 
but is there any reason for giving the board of commis- 
sioners authority to employ just as many $10,000 men as 
they want to, without any limitation, within the scope of 
the appropriation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is a specific limi- 
tation on the number they can employ. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where, how, and when? It does not 
limit the number. You can employ any number of men at 
a salary of $10,000 within the scope of the appropriation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thought the gentleman 
was speaking of the higher salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about the $10,000 salaried 
men. I only draw $10,000, and Senators draw $10,000, and 
it is a pretty good salary. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We have made con- 
siderable progress in this matter. They used to pay at- 
torneys $35,000 and it was not limited to one. We have 
been whittling that down until we have put it on a more 
economical basis. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] has been sweating all day about this matter of 
high salaries, but he must not complain in the future, be- 
cause his party and his appropriation committee and his 
subcommittee is still bringing them in here. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the Cotton Stabilization Corpora- 
tion is wet-nursing a man who may draw $100,000, and it 
is that character of outrageous salary to which I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is because he is an administration 
man and the subcommittee permits it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a matter of operating a great 
fleet corporation. The gentleman does not have that char- 
acter of men down in the Panhandle of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they do not go to Wisconsin for 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, we have dozens of high-grade ex- 
ecutives getting $50,000 a year, and they would not take 
this measly sum up in Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the funds of the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
orent Fleet Corporation shall be available for the rent of buil 

in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1932 if suitable 


opte is provided for said corporation by the Public Buildings 
on. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Page 47, after line 13, insert: 

“No part of the funds of the United States Shipping po 
Merchant Fleet Corporation shall be available during the fiscal 
year 1932 for the purchase of any kind of fuel oil of foreign pro- 
duction for issue, delivery, or sale to ships at points either in the 
United States or its ons.” 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, 
that the committee will agree 


am very much in hopes 


I 
to this amendment. It is 
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similar to the amendment placed in the Army appropriation 
bill which passed the House some time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction-loan fund: For an additional amount for the con- 
struction-loan fund, as authorized by section 302, Title III, of the 
merchant marine act of 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 46, sec. 
891d), $35,000,000: Provided, That any agreement for any loan 
hereafter made from the construction-loan fund shall be at a rate 
of interest of not less than 344 per cent per annum. 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order against the proviso. On behalf of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine I desire to express our extreme 
appreciation and gratitude to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which, busy as it is, yet finds time to relieve our com- 
mittee of the necessity and duty of legislating with respect 
to merchant marine matters, and provides legislation itself 
in order to relieve our committee of any worry and work and 
trouble in the matter. As a matter of fact, this question of 
interest with respect to the construction loan fund has been 
considered by the Committee on the Merchant Marine. The 
committee reported a bill at the last session of Congress 
which passed the House. It was passed by the Senate with 
an amendment, and yesterday the House concurred in the 
amendment and the bill is on its way to the President. If 
the Committee on Appropriations will just let the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries attend to its own 
knitting we will be even more grateful. I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we realize 
that this is probably subject to a point of order. It was 
favored by the Shipping Board themselves, and we knew 
that this legislation was on the way through Congress, and 
that it had passed the House and had passed the Senate in a 
modified form; but, thinking that the legislative jam might 
prevent its going through this year, we did the thing which 
was so evidently desired and inserted this language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language of the proviso is clearly 
legislation, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by. Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Page 47, 
line 22, after the figures “ $35,000,000,” insert “ Provided, That any 
agreement or any loan hereafter made from the construction- 
loan fund shall provide that the construction be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder.” 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. It is clearly legislation. It 
seeks to amend the Jones-White Act by compelling an award 
to the lowest bidder. That does not come within the Hol- 
man rule. It does not come from a committee having ju- 
risdiction which may report amendments that retrench ex- 
penditures. The Committee on Appropriations may offer 
propositions to reduce expenditures only in one of three 
ways—by reducing an appropriation, reducing a salary, or 
reducing the amount of money to be paid to anyone out 
of the Treasury of the United States. It does not come 
within the Holman rule. This is legislation. Furthermore, 
it is not germane to the question at issue. It is not ger- 


dings | mane to appropriating money for the maintenance of the 


construction-loan fund. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not a committee amendment. I did not have fime to talk to 
the other members of the committee in regard to it, and I am 
offering it on my own responsibility for a reason which I 
think will show that it may well come within the provisions 
of the Holman rule. The board makes loans for the con- 
struction of merchant marine vessels up to 80 per cent of 
the cost of construction. There is one well-authenticated 
case, at least, where the bid was not let to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. Without imputing bad motives or any- 
thing of that kind, we can well see that if the low respon- 
sible bid is not accepted and a higher bid is accepted and 
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then a loan of 80 per cent is secured, they might secure the 
total amount necessary to construct the vessel in the way of 
a loan and have not a dollar of their own money invested in 
it at all. 

Mr. BLAND. Is not the gentleman wrong in stating it 
is 80 per cent? Does not the law provide 75 per cent? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The testimony before 
our committee last year I am positive was that they loaned 
up to 80 per cent. 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman think that the law 
is the best authority as to what it is? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman is able 
to state positively that it is 75 per cent. 

Mr. BLAND. That is my recollection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very positive the 
testimony from the Shipping Board before our committee 
last year was that they loaned in some instances up to 80 
per cent, and that is why I think this might well be a pro- 
tection to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BLAND. Are there not other factors to be consid- 
ered? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There are no contractual relations be- 
tween the Government or the Shipping Board and the ship- 
builder who builds these ships. The contract is between the 
private owner and the shipbuilder. The only concern which 
the Government has is in loaning money to the shipowner, 
and holding the vessel as security. A contract between two 
parties, to which the Government is in no sense a party, 
either directly or indirectly, certainly has no place as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill appropriating money, 
not for the purpose of paying the shipbuilder but for the 
purpose of loaning money to the shipowner. It 255 nothing 
to do with this provision at all. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a case ‘of loaning 

money to the shipowner with which to pay the constructor 
of the ship, and because these loans represent so nearly the 
cost of the ship, I feel it is important that the lowest re- 
sponsible bid should be accepted, and then the loan would 
be based on that, and could not exceed the amount that 
may be properly loaned. I can see how it could very well, 
in some instances, protect the Treasury of the United 
States. 
Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman not think that is a 
matter for consideration by a legislative committee of the 
House and is no concern of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; not if it comes 
under the Holman rule. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman not think there enters 
into that a consideration of the party to whom the money 
shall be loaned; the establishment of routes throughout 
the country; the establishment of services that are being 
rendered; whether the party is in a position to build up the 
merchant marine; and various other factors that enter into 
the consideration aside from that of the lowest responsible 
bid? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; but I think that is 
entirely beside the question. Some one wishes to secure a 
loan to build a ship. He secures the bid. If the bid runs 
very high, and they secure a loan of 80 per cent based on 
that bid for construction purposes, they may secure the 
entire amount that is required to build the ship. That is 
the thought that I had in mind. I am not concerned about 
it except as I think it might be throwing a safeguard around 
the loan fund. 

Mr. BLAND. But is not that fact in itself an important 
consideration which the Shipping Board should take into 
consideration, or the parties loaning, and thus consider 
whether in the future the Shipping Board will have the 
ship back on its hands or whether it will be operated in the 
service of the merchant marine. 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What the gentleman is attempt- 
ing to do is to protect the Government, and the lender of the 
money, from any collusive arrangement between the Shipping 
Board and the shipbuilder by which the price may be made 
very high for the construction of a ship and 75 or 80 per 
cent of that cost borrowed from the Government, and some 
rebate arrangement made between the shipbuilder and the 
owner? Is that the sort of cullusive arrangement to which 
the gentleman referred? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman does not 
correctly state what I have in mind. My fear is collusion 
between the shipbuilder and the shipowner. Not the Ship- 
ping Board. I am not making any accusations, of course, in 
regard to this, but one case came to my attention which 
seemed to be well authenticated, where they did not accept 
the lowest responsible bid and gave another party the con- 
tract. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In that particular instance was 
the difference in cost between the bidder who got the con- 
tract and the low bidder an appreciable amount? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not informed as to 
the amount of the difference. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The Chair is ready to 
Tule. The Chair read from Rule XXI in connection with a 
previous amendment. The Chair will now read from that 
rule as follows: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 

changing existing law be in order except such as being germane 
to the subject matter of the bill. 

The first thing that is necessary to determine is the ger- 
maneness of the amendment. The paragraph under con- 
sideration is the paragraph providing for the construction- 
loan fund. The amendment to this paragraph provides for 
the letting of contracts and for the accepting of bids. The 
Chair does not see that the amendment is germane to the 
paragraph under consideration, and therefore sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I take up the time of the committee with 
some reluctance at this late hour, but I feel the attention of 
the committee and of the House, indeed of the country, 
should be called to the shortcoming of the Jones-White 
merchant marine law in that it has failed to accomplish one 
of the main purposes that a great section of the people and 
of Congress thought it would accomplish. 

The purpose of that act was to encourage the development 
of the American merchant marine. It was thought it would 
lead to the development and the building of the higher-grade 
ships; that is, those faster and larger passenger vessels, com- 
monly known as superliners. In the discussion at that time, 
attention was drawn to the fact that it was desirable that 
the American flag should be kept flying upon the North 
Atlantic lane upon high-grade ships, such as were then 
building or planned abroad, and that through this act we 
should be enabled to develop ships in this country which, 
ship for ship, in speed and size, would compare with those 
that were being developed abroad. 

The only ship that we had then, and that we have now, of 
this nature is the Leviathan, of the United States Lines, an 
old German captured ship, rapidly becoming superannuated. 
Since that time foreign shipping companies have been laying 
plans, the Cunarders for a 68,000-ton vessel to go over 28 
knots an hour; the French Line for a vessel of 65,000 tons, 
that will go over 29 knots an hour, and the two German 
boats, the Europa and the Bremen, of which the public are 
well informed, vessels of over 50,000 tons, which travel over 
29 knots 

Under the provisions of the Jones-White law, the aid ex- 
tended to American shipping was through the loan provision 
that has been referred to earlier in the debate, and through 
the mail contract provision. 
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Now, by the mail contract, the limit was an allowancé of 
$12 a mile for the outward voyage on vessels of over 20,000 
tons with a speed of 24 knots. It has been found that that 
is in no way adequate to encourage or make possible the 
operation of vessels such as the foreign lines will soon bring 
out. 

Without going into detail, I have been informed by re- 
sponsible shipping people, and the opinion is concurred in, 
as I understand, by the Shipping Board, that in order to 
make possible the operation of a vessel up to 30 knots that 
the mail-contract allowance must be raised to at least $35 a 
mile, because the expense of the operation of a ship above 
24 knots increases very much more rapidly than the rate of 
increase provided by this law, under which the maximum 
allowance for a speed up to 30 knots might be $15 a mile. 

So the result to-day under this law is that although we 
have lent or obligated somewhere near $150,000,000 under 
the Jones-White Act for the construction of 52 vessels, the 
largest vessel that will be under construction by virtue of 
that act will have a speed of only 20 knots. There will be 
two of 30,000 tons at only 20 knots, and they are for the 
United States Lines, and two for the Dollar Line of 23,000 
tons at only 20 knots. 

It is evident that if we are to keep our place in the sun, 
you might say, with this higher grade of marine transporta- 
tion, upon the fastest and the best ships, and vie with for- 
eign shipping companies and shipbuilders in that respect, 
and furnish our people with the kind of ships they demand 
to travel on—because the trade will follow the highest type 
of ship—we must very much increase the allowance provided 
at present for the mail contract. 

I understand that the chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine has introduced a bill to accomplish that 
‘result. I have noticed that he made a speech before a ma- 
rine conference here in Washington the other day on this 
subject, and I am simply taking this means of drawing the 
attention of the membership of this House to this extremely 
important subject for the purpose of arousing their interest 
in the enactment of the necessary legislation, to accomplish 
the result that is so much to be desired; that is, to make it 
possible for us to build and operate on a profitable basis ves- 
sels that will compare with the finest type of vessels that are 
being constructed abroad for the Atlantic trade. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WELCH of California: Page 47, line 
22, after the figures “ $35,000,000,” insert “ Provided further, That 
of the amounts hereafter available for the making of loans from 


the construction-loan fund, not in excess of 60 per cent shall be 
loaned for the construction of vessels at points not on the Pacific 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that the amendment 
is not germane, that it is legislation and does not come 
within the Holman rule. 

Mr. BLAND. Not only that, but it is an interference with 
executive discretion. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Chairman, regardless of 

the objections made by the gentleman from New Jersey and 
the gentleman from Virginia, if this amendment is adopted, 
as I contend it should be 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to discuss 
the point of order? 

Mr. WELCH of California. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WELCH of California (continuing). The primary 
purpose of the merchant marine act of 1928 as a national- 
defense measure will be carried out. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not discussing the point of 
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order. I dislike to do this, but the hour is late, and we 
want to finish this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). If the gentleman de- 
sires to discuss the point of order the Chair will be glad 
to hear him briefly. If not, the Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment, it occurs to the Chair, is clearly legis- 
lation and is in violation of the rule. Therefore, the point 
of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary services: For 
all salaries and expenses of the Veterans’ Administration, includ- 
ing the expenses of maintenance and operation of medical, hos- 
pital, and domiciliary services of the Veterans’ Administration, in 
carrying out the duties, powers, and functions devolving upon it 
pursuant to the authority contained in the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate gov- 

ernmental activities affecting war veterans,” approved July 3, 
1930 (46 Stat., p. 1016), and any and all laws for which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is now or may hereafter be charged with 
, $110,228,707: Provided, That not to exceed $3,500 
of this amount shall be available for expenses, except member- 
ship fees, of employees detailed by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to attend meetings of associations for the promo- 
tion of medical science and annual national conventions of or- 
ganized war veterans: Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall be available also for personal services and rentals in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including traveling expenses; 
for expenses incurred in packing, crating, drayage, and transpor- 
tation of household effects. and other property, not exceeding in 
any one case 5,000 pounds, of employees when transferred from 
one Official station to another for permanent duty and when 
specifically authorized by the administrator; furnishing and laun- 
dering of such wearing apparel as may be prescribed for em- 
ployees in the performance of their official duties; purchase and 
exchange of law books, books of reference, periodicals, and news- 
papers; for passenger-carrying and other motor vehicles, includ- 
ing purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of same; for 
operating expenses of the Arlington Building and annex, includ- 
ing repairs and mechanical equipment, fuel, electric current, ice, 
ash removal, and miscellaneous items; for allotment and trans- 
fer to the Public Health Service, the War, Navy, and Interior 
Departments, for disbursement by them under the various head- 
ings of their applicable appropriations, of such amounts as are 
for the care and treatment of beneficiaries of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, including minor repairs and improvements 
of existing facilities under their jurisdiction necessary to such 
care and treatment; for expenses incidental to the maintenance 
and operation of farms; for recreational articles and facilities at 
institutions maintained by the Veterans’ Administration; for ad- 


burial, and other expenses incidental 
thereto for beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration accruing 
during the fiscal year 1932 or prior fiscal years. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am wondering if the chairman of the com- 
mittee has any information regarding how much of the 
money available under this appropriation is used for the 
payment of salaries of inspectors? I can not find anything 
bearing on it in the hearing. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We have not that in- 
formation, but if there is some used for that particular 
purpose I am sure the Veterans’ Administration would be 
glad to furnish the information to the gentleman. 

Mr. KVALE. I have asked this question only for the pur- 
pose of suggesting that my information and my experience 
lead me to believe that at a very early date Congress will 
have to undertake to study this matter of the inspector 
system and its operation to ignore and disregard the specific 
provisions of law. 

I do not want to take up the time of the committee at 
this late hour, but I am wondering whether there is any 
such information in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The committee has no 
such information, but I will say that when this matter is 
under consideration next year the committee will be glad to 
have the gentleman appear before it and give such informa- 
tion as he may have in his possession. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman from Minnesota may 
not have observed one statement in the hearings that bears 
upon his question, to the effect that of every dollar received 
by the Veterans’ Bureau 96 cents goes to the veterans in 
benefits of one form or another and that the administrative 
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functions, the overhead, you might say, take 4 cents of 
every dollar. 

Mr. KVALE. I thank the gentleman, but I was directing 
my inquiry more to the system and some of its abuses than 
to the actual expenditure of funds. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Compensation: For the payment of military and naval compen- 
sation, emergency officers’ retirement pay, and disability allowances, 
accruing d the fiscal year 1932 or in prior fiscal years for 
death or disability provided by the act approved October 6, 1917, 
as amended, and the World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved 
June 7, 1924, as amended (U. S. C., title 38, secs. 421-576; U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 38, secs. 422-537; act July 3, 1930, vol. 46, p. 991), 
and the act entitled “An act making eligible for retirement, under 
certain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps of the United States, other than officers of the 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who incurred physical dis- 
ability in line of duty while in the service of the United States 
during the World War,” of May 24, 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 
$8, secs. 581-582), and for the payment of annuities authorized 
by the acts approved May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 1325), and February 
28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1409), to the persons named therein, including 
James L. Hanberry in lieu of James F. Hanberry, and John H. 
Andrus in lieu of James A. Andrus, $267,327,025. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
page 51, line 6, strike out the words World War veterans’ 
act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Parman: Page 51, line 6, strike out 
the words “ World War veterans’ act.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is a discrimination 
against the World War veterans and their widows and 
children as compared with the benefits given under the 
Spanish-American War veterans’ act. 

For a non-service-connected disability of 10 per cent to 24 
per cent a veteran of the Spanish-American War draws $20 
a month, while the World War veteran draws nothing. For 
a 25 per cent to 49 per cent disability, nonservice connected, 
the Spanish-American War veteran draws $25 while the 
World War veteran draws $12, and the teble is about the 
same all the way down, the Spanish-American War veteran 
drawing about twice as much as the World War veteran for 
the same non-service-connected disability. 

Now, take the case of the widows. The widow of a 
Spanish-American War veteran, where the veteran died by 
reason of a nonservice-connected disability, draws $30 a 
month with $6 for each child. The World War veteran's 
widow draws nothing. She does not draw anything for her- 
self or for her child, and there is a discrimination here 
against the World War veterans, their widows, and their 
children. 


DISCRIMINATION SHOULD BE REMOVED 


This discrimination should be removed, and if a bill were 
brought before the House to-day I doubt that one Member 
would object to the consideration of the bill. I do not think 
there would be one vote against it, but at the same time it 
looks like we are not going to have such a bill presented. 
Our chairman of the World War Veterans’ Legislation Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Dakota, is confined in a 
hospital, I understand. I am awfully sorry he is ill and is 
not able to be here. We wish him a speedy recovery. He 
is a very fine man. He has rendered excellent service not 
only for the veterans, but for his country as well. His dis- 
tinguished war record is well known and recognized. In 
view of the fact he is not able to be here I am hopeful that 
the leaders of the House will see that there is a meeting of 
some kind of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation at an early date in order that a bill may be drawn 
up and presented to the House removing and eliminating 
the discriminations to which I have invited your attention. 

It is certainly not right to say to the widow of a World 
War veteran who, perhaps, has three or four children too 
young for her to leave, who has no property and can not 
work because she must remain home and look after the 
children, that she shall not draw a cent, whereas in the next 
house there is the widow of a Spanish-American War 
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veteran, with perhaps children old enough to help the mother 
make a living, drawing compensation or an allowance from 
the Government. If widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans who died from non-service-connected disabilities 
should draw an allowance from the Government, and they 
should, no one would deprive them of it, certainly widows 
and children of World War veterans, where the husband and 
father died by reason of a disability not proven to be service 
connected, should also draw an allowance from the Govern- 
ment of an equal amount. > 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment, which was a pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
following statement is inserted: 

DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST WORLD WAR VETERANS, JANUARY 27, 1931 

For non-service-connected disabilities of veterans of Spanish- 
American War and World War who served 90 days or longer and 


who were honorably discharged, the following rates of monthly 
compensation were enacted into law: 


Disability 


If such a Spanish-American War veteran requires the regular 
aid and attendance of another person, he will receive $72 a 
month; if such a World War veteran requires the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, he receives nothing additional. 

Widows of such veterans of Spanish-American War, whose hus- 
bands died from causes not connected with their services, draw 
830 a month each and $6 for each child under 16 years of age; 
widows of such World War veterans draw nothing for themselves 
or children. 

This discrimination should be removed. The present Repub- 
lican administration caused it. World War veterans, their widows, 
and children, should draw same compensation from the Govern- 
ment as Spanish-American War veterans, their widows and 
children. 

Congress considers and has enacted into law many thousand 
special acts granting relief to Spanish-American War veterans and 
veterans of other wars when their cases were border line or 
were refused by the Bureau of Pensions on legal technicalities. 
The present administration refuses to consider a special act for 
relief of a World War veteran whose border-line claim for service- 
connected disability has been refused by the Veterans’ Bureau 
on legal technicalities or unnecessary red tape. 

Special acts for meritorious claims of veterans of World War 
should be considered and thereby remove this discrimination. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Adjusted-service certificate fund: For an amount necessary 
under section 505 of the World War adjusted compensation act of 
May 19, 1924 (U. S. C., title 38, secs. 645-647), to provide for the 
payment of the face value of each adjusted-service certificate in 20 
years from its date or on the prior death of the veteran, 
$112,000,000, to remain available until expended. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
at this point a statement showing the exact status of the 
adjusted-compensation fund, showing the amount heretofore 
appropriated, earnings in the form of interest, the form in 
which the fund is invested, and other information which 
will be of interest to the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman state the source 
from which he gets his information? 

Mr. WOODRUM. The Veterans’ Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
Adjusted compensation estimates as of commencement of business 


January 1, 1931 
3, 651, 314 
W. 
Marine 7 53———.——.——.—.—.. 64 25 
3. 777, 243 
Number of certificates Sued 7. — 3, 498, 376 
Face value of certificates issued... $3, 528, 022, 777 


ents $50 
Number of cash settlements made . 
Value of cash settlements mad 
Number of veterans’ cases on which cash settlements have been made 
S a PEAR AAE E ee eee 
Value of cash payments made to 1 
Payments to dependents of 3 Mien so 
Payments to beneficiaries in 
$60 payments under sec, 608 


—— — 


certificai 

Average loan value of unmatured outstanding certificates 
Average amount of indebtedness (principal) outstanding against cer- 
tificates 3 jG RE eG BEI 
ding loans made by bureau on adjusted-service 

from United States Government life-insurance 
Amount of outstanding loan * 131, 516, 40 
Interest earned, uncollected . 9, 709, 218. 04 


Total indebtedness outstanding te United States Government life-in- 
surance fund on account of loans o 


Ue Peg Ut eae cee Sine Sah Oat - $12, 211, 397. 45 
ach van uncollected, on loans on adjusted-serv 
„VT 1, 547, 482. 77 
Total outstanding amounts to be collected on loans redeemed_...... 313, 758, 880. 22 
Number of outstanding loans made by banks 140, 000 
Amount of ow 9 — E ANOD E SS $25, 253, 200 


8, 272, 270 


JANUARY 14, 1931. 

Investments for account of the adjusted-service certificate fund 
as of the beginning of business January 2, 1931. 

All are special issues of Treasury notes, registered in the name 
of the of the Treasury for account of the adjusted-service 
certificate fund, maturing five years from dates of issue and bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payania annually 
or on earlier redemption. These securities are held in safekeeping 
by the Division of Loans and Currency, Treasury Department, sub- 
ject to the order of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Issue date and maturity date: Principal amount 
r SS E E S 9 000 
Jan, 1, 1928—Jan. 1, 1933. 123, 400, 000 
Jan. 1, 1920—Jan. 1, 1934... - 127,700,000 
Jan, 1, 1930—Jan. 1, 1885. 137, 800, 000 
Jan. 1, 1931—Jan. 1, ——ᷣ———————————— 244, 000, 

„ 756, 300, 000 


Nore.—iIn accordance with established ure the appropri- 
ation of $112,000,000 available January 1, 1931, and $24,700,000 of 
the interest on investments in the fund due on that date were 
invested in adjusted-service obligations aggregating $136,700,000 
face amount, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
In addition, $107,300,000 face amount of 4 per cent Treasury notes 
of the adjusted-service series held in the investment account 
matured and were redeemed as of January 1, 1931, and the pro- 
ceeds reinvested in an equal face amount of like kind of obliga- 
tions maturing January 1, 1936. _ , 


Status of adjusted-service certificate fund, January 1, 1931 


Amount appropriated— ... $784, 000, 000, 00 
Cash collections: 
Interest on loans on adjusted-service certificates.. $1,717, 505. 20 
Interest on other investments 60, 746, 090. 93 
Interest deducted from matured certificates on account 
of redeemed loans k 9, 492. 98 
— — 2.473, 179. 11 
Repayments of loans (principal) — —jä 2.888, 430. 05 
Total to be accounted - ͤĩũ„ß,]ñ„%7!t: 


871, 459, 608. 16 


Less pa 
Matured certificates ee veterans)— 


Amount paid beneficiaries___....-..-._....... 97, 387, 347. 99 
Amount paid in liquidation of loans due 
ee States Government life-insurance 
d 
Bein.... daa 
7CC—— — — 85, 793. 82 
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Less pay ments—Contin 4 
M certificate (deceased veterans)— Continned 
Amount paid banks in redemption of loans 
898 $579, 068. 09 
Amount of loan liquidated (de- 
gt | SU Sie Rew 375, 581. 80 
EN E E E WEE 9, 492. 
Total expenditnres._.___..___._-___-_.--.-..--.----- $101, 254, 270. 23 
paid banks in redemption of loans. 38, 152, 477. 39 
Amounts paid banks in re- 
demption of loans (deceased 
— — $579, 068. 09 
Amount of loan redemptions 
5 
.. Oe DEE GO: 954, en 
37, 197, 827. 50 
Total disbursements. _.......-............-..-..---- 138, 452, 007. 73 
SSS — 
Balance in lung. ————g.—NnF˖ 733, 007, 511. 43 
Outstanding amounts to be 
Not principal of payments to banks in redemption of loans... 12, 211, 397. 45 
On inns oi on adjusted servic certificates...... $1, 547, 482 77 
On other in — ee BES. 784, 000, 00 
26, 331, 482. 77 
r en es a ee ee 771, 550, 391. 65 


spate 3 total does not include the 6112, 000,000 carried in 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, on page 53, lines 23 and 24, 
I move to strike out the words World War veterans’ 
adjusted compensation act.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are all 
pleased with the fact that the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has announced that hearings on the pro- 
posal to pay the adjusted-service certificates in cash will 
commence next Thursday. We are hopeful that some bill 
will be passed this session of Congress. I am disappointed 
because hearings come so late in the session. We have only 
thirty-one or two legislative days remaining. Of course, 
it looks like we may have difficulty in getting hearings on 
the bill and then getting the legislation passed at this ses- 
sion. But those of us who have been active in sponsoring 
the legislation have confidence in the committee, that they 
are going to make an honest, sincere, conscientious effort 
to agree on some bill that will meet with the approval of all 
concerned and be a benefit to the country. 

Yesterday when I attempted to speak out of order on the 
bill to pay the adjusted-service certificates the majority 
leader [Mr. Trtson] objected to my speaking, because he 
said I did not have permission to speak out of order. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is speaking out of order at 
the present time. If he is going to criticize the majority 
leader 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will allow me to proceed, 
he will see that I am not criticizing the majority leader. 

Mr. SNELL. If I wait until the gentleman has finished 
it will be too late. 

Mr. PATMAN. There will be no criticism of the majority 
leader when I get through. The language of the majority 
leader was that I should not be allowed to trifle with the 
House. I want to state that I had no intention of trifling 
with the House, and any such charge was without founda- 
tion. I do not say that he has trifled with the veterans. 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman is not proceeding in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will let me get through 
he will see that I am speaking to the World War veterans’ 
compensation act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The question is, Shall those words be 
stricken out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed to discuss 
his amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are trying to get the best plan to 
solve this problem. I am not expecting my bill in my name 
to pass—— 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will pro- 
ceed to discuss his amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. I want to say further, Mr. Chairman, 
that the chairman has called the committee together, and 
we expect to cooperate in the matter 100 per cent in furnish- 
ing testimony. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Veterans’ Administration, $866,012,732. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington: Page 54, in 
line 11, after the figures, strike out the period, insert a colon and 
the following: “ Provided, That no part of this 3 shall 
be expended for the purchase of COOP ATPASES or b substi- 
tutes, except for cooking purposes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we were 
informed last year that oleomargarine or butter substitutes 
were not used on the tables in the veterans’ hospitals, and 
we are also informed that large quantities were used in the 
soldiers’ homes in the past, whether on tables or not, I do 
not know. Under the new administration probably that 
would not be the case. If it does not change the policy, the 
amendment will do no harm, and if, perchance, these sub- 
stitutes are being used, then we think they should not be 
used, and so offer the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that the same language that was 
used in the Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. of Washington. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, r 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall detain the House for only a moment or two, 
my purpose being to emphasize the figures in line 11 where 
the total to be expended for veterans’ administration in the 
coming fiscal year is given as $866,012,732. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915, when our national expenditure 
reached the high spot before our entry into the World War, 
the total of the ordinary expenditures of the Government of 
the United States was $760,587,000. That was only 16 years 
ago. In this one item we are appropriating for the benefit of 
veterans (and more than 96 cents out of every dollar will so 
to their benefit directly) $100,000,000 beyond the total of 
the ordinary expenses (which means excluding the Post 
Office business) of conducting the United States Government 
16 years ago. 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation has 
been criticized from time to time and the other committees 
of Congress concerned with the affairs of the veterans have 
been criticized and Congress itself has been criticized for 
not being generous with the veterans. These criticisms 
come most often at a moment like the present, when new 
proposals are agitating the country, and in the height of 
the fever brought on by oratorical stress, gentlemen even on 
the floor of the House blame Congress for not having been 
generous. 

At meetings of Legion posts all over the country Con- 
gress is blamed for not having been generous. They go 
further than that and say that Congress has not been just. 
They say that Congress has been mean, niggardly, and 
ungrateful to the soldiers. I want it recorded here once 
more that to-day in the normal, natural course of our 
affairs, without any other discussion of the total than that 
I am presenting now, we are giving to the veterans of this 
country $100,000,000 more than the total expense of con- 
ducting the United States Government 16 years ago. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Of course, the gentleman does not 
mean to leave the impression that we are giving veterans of 
the World War that amount of money? 
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. Mr. LUCE. I do not. We are trying as well to treat 
justly the veterans of other wars. If the gentleman desires 
some information spread on the record as to the treatment 
of World War veterans, I point out to him that in one 
single particular, that of disability allowances for which we 
provided in the bill of last June, we are here adding 
$50,000,000 as one year’s contribution to the veterans of the 
World War. 

This bill contemplates an increase over the actual appro- 
priation for similar purposes for the current fiscal year of 
1931, of $108,298,712. 

This total does include the increase for the Spanish War 
veterans, but that is a minor part. I think it is safe to say 
that this bill contemplates $100,000,000 more for the veterans 
of the World War than did the appropriation of a year ago. 

Mr. WOODRUM. I am not contending with the gentle- 
man, but I simply wanted the record to be clear that the 
$866,000,000 plus is for all combined activities and not just 
for the veterans of the World War. 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; and I want it clear also that we here add 
$100,000,000 to what we appropriated last year for the World 
War veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks that I made this afternoon 
and to insert therewith a statement furnished me by the 
Shipping Board respecting the types of vessels that have. 
been constructed with loans from the Shipping Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of inquiring of the chairman of 
the committee whether under the law consolidating these 
activities under the Veterans’ Administration the total cost 
will be less or more than it was before the consolidation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The saving resulting 
from the consolidation, according to General Hines, is some- 
thing more than $3,000,000. 

I have used the amount before and I will insert the cor- 
rect amount. 

Mr. THATCHER. In other words, if these activities were 
separated as they were before, under existing law, they would 
cost about $3,000,000 more to administer than they cost 
under the consolidated administration? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is right. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
the executive head of any independent bureau, office, or estab- 
lishment appropriated for in this act shall find that the expenses 


of travel, including travel at official stations, can be reduced 


thereby, he may authorize in lieu of actual operating expenses, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, the payment of not 
to exceed 3 cents per mile for motor cycles or 7 cents per mile for 


an automobile used for necessary travel on official business. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CrowTHER] offers an amendment which the Clerk will re- 
port. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CROWTHER: Page 56, after line 6 add 
a new section to be known as section 5, to read as follows: 

“No part of the moneys appropriated under this act shall be 
used for the purchase of goods, wares, and merchandise not pro- 
duced by American labor unless such articles can not be pro- 
cured without serious impairment to the work of such bureau or 
independent establishment, and a statement by the head of such 
bureau or independent establishment is filed with the disbursing 
Officer at the time of the payment for such goods, wares, or 
merchandise.” 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DOWELL). The amendment, al- 
though drawn in the form of a limitation, imposes additional 
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duties upon an executive officer, and is therefore legislation, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I wish to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee whether it is not customary to call these acts “ appro- 
priation acts.” This bill reads, “ Independent offices act.” 
Should it not read, “ Independent office appropriation act, 
1932 ” ? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We are using the lan- 
guage as it came to us from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the Budget all items relate to ap- 
propriation acts, and they may not specifically term eaçh act 
as an appropriation act, but this will be printed separately 
and will be available separately, and I think it ought to 
carry the proper term. I think I recall that has been cus- 
tomary. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There is no objection to 
that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the word “appropriation” may be inserted be- 
tween the word “offices” and “act” in line 8, by way of 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: On page 56, line 8, after 
the word “ offices" insert the word “ appropriation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the total be changed to read 
$1,052,768,140. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 

back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The . Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Summers of Washington, a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid 
on the table. 

NATIONAL PARK APPROACHES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12404) to amend 
the act of April 9, 1924, so as to provide for national-park 
approaches, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House 
bill 12404, with Senate amendments, and agree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, 
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The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 21, after “reconstruct,” insert and.” 

Page 2, line 22, strike out “and maintain.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand these Senate amendments have had the 
consideration of the various members of the committee 
and that they are entirely agreeable to the minority mem- 
bers thereof. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, what is the effect of the addition of the 
words “and maintain.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. At the present time the law which is 
amended by this act contains a provision for the mainte- 
nance of the roads within the park. When the bill was un- 
der consideration this amendment was offered, including 
another authorization to do the same thing and limiting it 
to two years. We wish to accept the Senate amendment so 
that the law with regard to the maintenance of the roads 
within the park will be left as it has been in the past. é 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


THE NAVY AT THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding therein an address by the Hon. Ernest L. Jahncke, 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, before the members of 
the Louisiana Historical Society and citizens of New Orleans 
on the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I believe it was 
Macaulay who said that one word more or less in the celebrated 
speech of Demosthenes, On the Crown, would mar if not 
blemish that masterpiece, which has served as a model for all 
orators of a classical turn of mind who have come and gone 
during the progress of the grand drama of life since the im- 
mortal Athenian made his flight to Elysian flelds. In a meas- 
ure some: such expression would not be amiss if made with 
reference to an address by Hon. Ernest Lee Jahncke, The As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, before the members of the 
Louisiana Historical Society and citizens of Louisiana on 
the anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans, New Orleans, 
January 8, 1931. 

And this statement, Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, is not entirely due to the affection the people of New 
Orleans have for Commodore Jahncke, for we all view his 
business and public career with unstinted admiration; but it 
expresses the unanimous view of the many prominent men 
and women present at the banquet that some of the fore- 
most citizens of the South tendered the First Assistant 
Secretary on January 8 in appreciation of his signal service 
to the country. The address was the finest on the subject 
of the Battle of New Orleans, from a naval standpoint, that 
had ever been delivered in the historic old city that we love 
to believe care forgot.” 

A man, every inch a man, is my friend and fellow citizen 
of New Orleans. Read his address, for it is one of the best 
contributions ever made by any historian or publicist to the 
history of our country. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE, THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


Your Excellency the Governor of Louisiana, your honor the 
mayor of New Orleans, Mr. President, members of the Louisiana 
Historical Society, and citizens, I am very glad that I was asked 
to speak here to-night. It is natural that we all take satisfaction 
in projecting from the traces of the past the lines of the future in 
order that we may derive from history its lessons and upon them 
lay our future courses. 
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Man may not know all, nor can he learn all that his fellows 


know. But he can, by utilizing the means at his command, 
collate his knowledge so that he can have from it the fullest pic- 
ture with all the shadings and color of experience which is the 
essence of that record of human achievement which we call 


To-day is one dedicated to recall the memory of the splendid 
sacrifice, made upon our own soil, of those American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of a century and more ago. 

In talking, as I proceed in my remarks, of the naval factor 
which influenced development of the American strategy to bring 
victory to our arms at Chalmette, I am only taking from the 
record of that stirring period a few of the details which too many 
of our historians have neglected. 

A fuller appreciation of the magnificent part played by our 
Naval and Marine officers in shaping and helping to win the 
Battle of New Orleans can not dim the glorious valor and leader- 
ship of Andrew Jackson, nor can it lessen the tragedy which lay 
in the death of Pakenham, so fresh from his peninsular campaigns. 

Too many of our people, serene in a consciousness of America’s 
greatness, are apt to forget the storms that attended its birth 
and early years and to overlook the capacity of their forebears to 
endure hardship, privation, and danger for the sake of free 
institutions. 

In reverence of what we have become, too often we overlook the 
environment of our beginnings. 

We have become what we are—what, please God, we shall be 
always—largely through the loyalty, the valor, and the capacity 
and patriotism of those who led the struggles for freedom and 
zanos upon the sanctified soil of Chalmette and other hallowed 

elds. 

If we allow such sacrifice and service to be forgotten we will not 
be able to reap, nor to preserve for posterity, the fruits of their 
victory. 

In preservation of their ideals we must rejoice and lend our 
reverent thought to such observances as those we have been 
privileged to witness to-day. 

We are essentially little different from our great grandfathers. 

It was an army of citizens under the leadership of Andrew 
Jackson that turned back Britain's seasoned veterans in the Battle 
of New Orleans and defeated a formidable invading force. 

Around nuclei of small regular military and naval forces the 
young Republic raised its armies and its navies to meet its emer- 
gencies. The same policy persists to-day. 

The United States does not saddle its people with an unreason- 
able tax burden, but maintains sturdy peace-time forces which are 
the backbone of the potential fighting strengths of which we may 
have need. 

Our policy of national defense has developed from the early 
days when a sturdy citizenry gave us our strength. 

To-day we do not depend upon the professional soldier and 
sailor but upon the citizen whose foresight has allowed, through 
Congress, a national defense built around a good Army and a 
good Navy, each of which has definite peace-time functions. 

Should occasion arise when men or nations can not be disposed 
through moral impulse to respect the rights of free people, physical 
force must stand against aggression and imposition. 

In the scheme of our civilization the soldier and the sailor are 
one and the same, being different only in the element upon which 
he depends for his activeness, 

In paying tribute to those heroic soldiers and sailors of 1814-15 
we come again to an appreciation of the citizen and to a realiza- 
tion of our responsibility to those small forces of regulars whom 
we maintain ashore and afloat as the keyed units of our national 
defense. 

The great George Was m told us that “when we assumed 
the soldier we did not lay aside the citizen,” while Blackstone 
drew for us our own likeness, saying that “it is because he is a 
citizen and would wish to continue so that he makes himself for 
a while a soldier.” 

As Orleanians, we to-day have the same duty to our homes and 
institutions as that of our forebears in 1814. Though we have no 
foreign foe threatening at our doors we are not relieved of the 
responsibility to make for our children their greatest opportunity 
in a free atmosphere. 

For posterity, as well as for our own offspring, there is our 
continual need of putting to youth the valiant and patriotic 
example of those sturdy builders who have given to us our country 
and its institutions. 

Under the influence of racial elements unsympathetic with the 
American ideal there is a danger of breakdown of the structure 
erected by our forefathers, unless we are vigilant, loyal, and alert 
in the preservation of the rational and emotional ties that we 
have with our past. 

Our schools should continually instill the principles upon which 
the United States rests. 

There is no need for apprehension if these principles and ideals 
are indoctrinated in the minds of American children during their 
formative years. 

New Orleans is one of the great seaports of the world. 

New Orleans is the gateway to an empire which was a pawn in 
the games played by the great kingmakers upon the checkerboard 
of the world. 

Europe lost a pawn when the astute diplomacy of Adams and 
Jefferson, supporting our plenipotentiaries in Napoleon’s court, 
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tempted the Little Corporal to the Louisiana territory 
from Spain by the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, after which he 
yielded to us and Jefferson bought this great domain of valley! 
and delta, paying Napoleon in bills drawn on a Dutch-English 
banking house. ) 

The imperial valley of the Mississippi was the prize at stake in‘ 
three wars: The French and Indian, the Revolution’s unsung 
epic of the western borders, and the War of 1812. 

In 1803 Jefferson consummated the Louisiana Purchase. A dis- 
trustful people saw Laussat reacquire Louisiana for France only 
to deliver the territory to the commissioners, Claiborne and 
Wilkinson. l 

How the territory, though American by decree and by law, 
remained European in spirit and in attitude was well described, 
in the reports of Capt. John Shaw, of the American Navy, written 
in 1813 while he was on duty at our first naval station on the 
Tchefuncta near Lake Pontchartrain. 

It was the common sacrifice of Jackson's volunteers and the 
Louisiana Militia, welded by common danger into the army of 
the defense of New Orleans, which perfected the title of the 


‘United States to Louisiana and sealed in blood the bond that 


binds Louisiana to the United States. 

New Orleans and Louisiana do not alone realize their impor- 
tance to the United States. They take a place in national and 
world affairs second to no other. 

New Orleans smiles a friendly welcome across the Gulf of 
Mexico and the West Indies and sees beyond the Caribbean the 
front doors of friendly Republics. | 

She is around Panama’s close corner from the Orient and can 
be neighborly at once with Europe and Africa, South America, 
Asia, and the Antipodes, and all the countries that border the 
seven seas. j 

She is a crossroads of the world. 

Here is a natural gateway to one of the richest, most populous, | 
and diversified regions of the earth, the storehouse of much of our 
natural wealth. 

President Hoover—when he spoke at Louisville—visualized the 
opening of great inland waterways, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the far broad fields of the valley's fertile sweep. 

Later, it was my great privilege to have a message from our 
great President; a message of confidence in the present and in the 
future of New Orleans. 

The substance of that message, my fellow Louisianians, was: 
Do not sell New Orleans short. i 

= is the inheritance you have from the makers of our 
Nation. 

It is to preserve this that we have our modern system of 
national defense in which our peace-time Navy plays such an 
important part. i 

Andrew Jackson, whose memory we honor to-day, outlined what 
we know to be @ reasonable concept, saying of the Navy that 
“it is your true policy, for your Navy will not only protect your 
rich and flourishing commerce in distant seas but will enable you 
to reach and annoy the enemy, and will give to defense its greatest 
efficiency by meeting the danger at a distance from home.“ i 

Andrew Jackson, in his completion of the Mobile campaign and 
in his eventful defeat of Pakenham before New Orleans, had 
reason to know of the importance of naval operations. 

To us who share a reverence for glorious tradition as we bow 
before the soft color of romance, New Orleans holds an inspira- 
tion which we pass to our guests and visitors so that they can see 
New Orleans as a multiple shrine of history. 

The very cobblestones of our streets have a story to tell. What 
@ pageant of greatness is that procession of historic notables, 
from the day the Sieur de Bienville, in 1718, laid claim in fact to 
this spot in the name of Louis Philippe. * 

Each phase of her history is a part of the romance of Louisiana. 

We celebrate to-night the one hundred and sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of New Orleans, fought on the field of Chal- 
mette, where earlier in the day the heroic deeds of Jackson's men 
were memorialized. | 

To understand it wholly one must understand the broad part 
played by American naval forces, not only in the fighting of the 
serial engagements which culminated in the battle but in the 
development of the major strategy by which the invading forces 
were successfully combatted. | 

In importance in American history the Battle of New Orleans 
ranks only after Saratoga, where Burgoyne surrendered, and after 
Yorktown, where Cornwallis’s capitulation marked the success of, 
the War for Independence. j 

Have you wondered that the Battle of New Orleans, having been, 
fought after the treaty of Ghent, was really important? ' 

The American forces not only drove back the invader at Chal- 
mette, but their valor sealed for all time the peace treaty with. 
England. } 

The United States had won treaty concessions and a favorable 
peace agreement from Great Britain at a time when Napoleon's: 
star had not set, when the Little Corporal was still the greatest’ 
force in Europe. 

True, Europe had harried the Emperor so successfully that 
Pakenham’s forces, released from the peninsular operations, were, 
available to prosecute the war in the west. 
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While they were forming, other factors so strengthened Ameri- 
can claims that our treaty delegates were sought by Britain and 
a splendid peace arranged. 

But stra of all nations, master tacticlans of the world are 
agreed that had not the Battle of New Orleans been fought and 
won by American arms, the War of 1812 would have developed a 
new phase and we would have again been menaced from abroad. 

History’s verdict is unanimous that it is well that the news of 
the treaty failed to reach New Orleans before January 8, 1815. 

Jackson's victory at Chalmette rounded out the American growth 
and perfected the acquisition of Louisiana. 

A study of the elements of all that great achievement provide 
Muminating study. In them one finds fresh basis for faith in 
our institutions and keys for the resolution of many modern per- 
plexities. 

It must not be understood that in stressing the importance of 
naval factors in shaping the final campaign of the War of 1812 
I imply that the services of the sailors and marines have not been 
recognized. 

A few years ago in old St. Louis Cemetery No. 1, where so many 
of our illustrious dead sleep in eternal rest, we gathered to dedi- 
cate a tablet at the grave of Maj. Daniel Carmick, an American 
marine officer, who was mortally wounded in the engagement of 
December 28 preceding the Battle of New Orleans. 

Congressional recognition was given this valiant officer for his 
service in defense of this city, and it is true evidence that New 
Orleans does not forget that the memorial tablet was fixed to 
further mark his tomb. 

But how many here know that four months and six days before 
that glorious achievement Commander Daniel Todd Patterson, of 
the American Navy, then stationed here, persuaded Jackson, then 
at Mobile, that the true destination of the British expedition then 
assembling at Jamaica was New Orleans? 

That Patterson insisted that Jackson repair here with his avail- 
able forces for our proper defense? 

Jackson had asked Patterson to bring his light vessels to Mobile. 
No uncertainty then pervaded Patterson’s mind. 

The British destination was not Mobile—it was New Orleans. 
Patterson’s information, strange though it may seem, came from 
none other than Jean Lafitte, the Baratarian pirate. 

The British had tried unsuccessfully to enlist Lafitte in their 
cause, He cast his fortunes with the imperiled resident Ameri- 
cans. 

Those 50 British naval vessels, with 10,000 land troops, were pre- 
paring to strike at this economic outlet of the Mississippi. 

And let me ask a further question: Who knows that 51 days 
before Jackson’s final battle Patterson foretold what the British 
would do in these waters and on this soil, even predicting Chal- 
mette as the exact locality where the final battle would be won? 

The splendid achievements of the American Navy, more espe- 
cially those in the six weeks prior to Jackson's victory, have never 
been sufficiently emphasized. 

Just as little Belgium in the recent World War spent herself in 
holding back the Germans while England and France assembled 
their armies prepared for the defense of French soil, so did Pat- 
terson sacrifice his ships and his men in delaying the British ad- 
vance over Lake Borgne and its adjacent waters, giving to Jack- 
son that precious time that enabled him to organize his slender 
forces in such dispositions as to resist the invaders effectively. 

The heroism of Belgium in her self-immolation has been widely 
acclaimed, but not so the like-sacrifices of our infant Navy in 
ar i ade rs That is a field of study the historian has over- 
look 

Ask any eighth grade schoolboy who won the battle of Janu- 
ary 8, 1815; will he mention the important part the Navy there 
played? But Patterson was the one who forced the final issue to 
the exact spot where Jackson fought the British. 

The invading force of the British, in ships and men to the num- 
ber stated, left Negril Bay, Jamaica, November 26, 1814. 

The army that burned our National Capitol the preceding Sep- 
tember formed part of that force. It included also 4,000 troops 
from Plymouth, England, commanded by a General Keane, a gal- 
lant young Irish officer. These invaders reached the Chandeleur 
Islands December 9. 

Their passage was marked by music, dancing, theatrical per- 
formances, and other hilarity. The wives of many officers accom- 
panied the expedition. All felt confident an easy victory awaited 
them. All were filled with the delightful anticipations this New 
World seemed to offer them. 

They presumed the American profoundly ignorant of their ap- 

. In confidence the British fleet and transports containing 
the army of invasion anchored in the deep waters between Ship 
and Cat Islands near the entrance to Lake Borgne. 

They prepared at once their small vessels for the transportation 
of their troops. They had to cross the adjacent shallow waters 
to their intended landing place. 

But the revelations of Lafitte and the vigilance of Patterson had 
created quite a different situation than the British anticipated. 

Five gunboats, a tender, and a dispatch boat were awaiting in 
the passes of Mariana and Christian. Lieut. Thomas Catesby 
Jones, their commander, had dispatched previously two other gun- 
boats to Dauphin Island, at the entrance of Mobile Bay, to report 
intelligence of the foe. 

These vessels discovered the British fleet on December 10. 
Their reports reached Patterson. 

Jones was then directed to take such positions as would enable 
him, once the British in their light vessels attempted to enter 
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Lake Borgne, to their advance and at all cost prevent their 
landing. Jones’s ships made for Pass Christian. 


There the enemy discovered him December 13. Admiral Coch- 
ie geo gee gs the British expedition, immediately changed 
plans. 


No attempt was to be made to transport troops while these 
American gunboats were afloat. All efforts was to be concentrated 
to destroy them. 

Theodore Roosevelt, as the historian, wrote co this 
situation: “It was impossible for the British to their 
Roope Serge DARO MOEDA: e until this flotilla was 


troyed. 

On December 14, the British advanced to cross the lake. 

Jones, with his five small gunboats in line between Point Claire 
and Malheureux Island fought the British, as they advanced in 
42 barges with 1,200 men. In that encounter he lost, as was 

his entire flotilla. 

Of Jones's force of 7 officers and 204 men, 6 were killed and the 
35 wounded included Jones, the commander. 

But he accomplished his mission. The British were delayed 
with a loss of about 300 killed and wounded, including their 
commander, Lockyer, wounded. 

At length by December 20 the Lritish troops were landed on 
Pea Island at the mouth of Pearl River where General Keane took 
command to organize the vanguard for future operations. 

From disaffected former Spanish residents of New Orleans, the 
enemy was informed of the feasible route of advance to the city, 
via Bayous Bienveneue and Mazant and the canal across Villiere's 
plantation. 

Over this route the invader came, and on December 23 we find 
him established with one-half of his army at a point one-half 
mile from the Mississippi banks and 9 miles below New Orleans. 

The British from there sent out posters to the inhabitants in 
Spanish and in French: Louisianians: Remain quietly at your 
homes; we make war only against Americans.” 

The enemy was in fine spirits. Not a gun had been fired since 
Jones’s flotilla had been destroyed. 

Here at 7 o’clock that evening, December 23, they met new 
difficulties from the Navy. The guns of the Carolina and the 
Louisiana, then on the Mississippi and under Patterson's com- 
mand, drove them from one position to another. 

For three days there was not an hour that Patterson failed to 
sweep the British field. 

The invaders then concentrated their entire force of artillery on 
the Louisiana and Carolina. On the 27th the destruction of the 
Carolina was accomplished with the American loss of three killed 
and nine wounded. 

The Louisiana, however, from the bank of the river, 
continued to annoy them. And the guns of the Carolina were 
promptly put ashore, manned by her surviving sallors, to augment. 
Jackson's command, being posted in front of Jourdain’s planta- 
tion in a position commanding the enemy’s left flank. 

Time does not permit me further to describe the conflicts that 
followed almost daily until the final battle of January 8. 

Major Carmick, of the marines, bore a prominent part in many 
of these, his command consisting of De Bellevue’s marines, 
Plauche’s and Daquin's battalions, McRea’s artillery, and 200 men 
of color” from Haiti. On December 28 he fell seriously wounded. 

These were briefly the conditions that forced the British to 
delay their final attack until January 8, 1815, 30 or more days of 
respite precious to Americans, 

The losses of the Navy both in ships and in men were the price 
gladly paid to give to Jackson time to augment his meager force 
and arrange them for effective defense. His main line was estab- 
lished along an abandoned canal on Chalmette plantation about 5 
miles below our city, a line extending from the river to an im- 
passable swamp a mile to the northeast. 

A flanking position was also prepared on the opposite (right) 
bank of the Mississippi. Jackson’s position was one of great 
strength; it could be attacked only from the front; it, as a site 
for defense, Patterson had prophesied as “a narrow strip of land 
through which an army can not march nor transport artillery.” 

Here the British lost, on that memorable day we commemorate, 
no less than 2,600 men, of whom 700 were killed, 1,400 wounded, 
and 500 taken prisoner. 

This included Sir Edward Pakenham, the British commander, 
killed in battle. 

The American loss was but 8 killed and 13 wounded. 

Thus the Battle of New Orleans, with a tremendous British 
loss, into the records of American history. 

m's gallant and efficient subordinates of the Navy were 
afforded their meed of praise, for he wrote that General Jackson 
freely acknowledged that the unwearied exertions of the small 
naval force on this station, from the first appearance of the 
enemy, has contributed in a great degree to his expulsion.” 

Nor did Congress overlook the Navy. In its resolution it stated 
that the Congress en “a high sense of the valor and 
good conduct of Commodore Daniel T. Patterson, of the officers, 
petty officers, and seamen attached to his command, for their 
prompt and efficient cooperation with General Jackson in the late 
gallant and successful defense of the city of New Orleans.” 

I do not share the view that republics are ungrateful. But, 
my friends, they are forgetful. 

Strive as we may by international understanding to insure the 
maintenance of peace, war may come to subsequent generations. 
In that event, pray though we may that ours may be spared, 
Americans must win if they face the necessity of making war. 
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It is a proud flag, my fellow citizens, an emblem of freedom 
and of justice. 

I call upon you—stand true! Look along the straight avenues 
of our history and see the light of honor, the badge of courage, 
the brilliant rainbow of a pure ideal. 

Out of our history lift the spirit of our future, a single essence 
that is the soul of America, and hold it secure for posterity. 


ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the question 
of the payment of the adjusted-service certificates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, now that the executive 
council of the American Legion has formally indorsed the 
proposal to make cash payment of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates held by veterans of the World War, what reason 
can the Republican House leaders give for further delay? 
Up to this time they have been hiding behind the fact that 
the Legion convention held last year at Boston tabled a 
‘resolution regarding this matter. 

The veterans of the Nation are almost a unit in advocat- 
‘ing the immediate payment of these certificates to those 
‘who wish to avail themselves of such opportunity. It is 
pointed out that during the present economic depression 
thousands of veterans are out of work, many have bought 
homes and fear they may lose them, many others would like 
to buy homes and farms while prices are low. 

These certificates represent an obligation of the United 
States to the veterans which Congress has recognized. To 
pay them now will benefit not only the veterans and their 
families but will put into circulation approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 and certainly such an act would stimulate business 
everywhere in our land, thus benefiting all citizens. 

It is claimed that the Government has not the money, but 
it can borrow the money at 3 per cent or less. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has just recently asked Congress to per- 
mit the refunding of eight billions of Liberty bonds in order 
that a lower rate of interest may be secured. If such action 
is advisable, does it not follow that the Government could 
easily sell bonds to pay the veterans? There are hundreds 
of millions of dollars to-day lying idle in savings banks 
drawing 3 per cent or less. Many banks have recently found 
it mecessary to reduce the interest rate paid on savings 
accounts. They would be glad to buy the bonds, or the de- 
positors themselves would be glad to exchange their savings 
accounts for Government bonds which are tax-free. 

In Georgia practically every Legion post is on record, so I 
am informed, favoring payment of the certificates. Such 
action would place in Georgia more than $75,000,000. It 
would benefit every man, woman, and child in Georgia. 
Most of all it would save many a veteran and his family from 
actual want in the present emergency. 

The “ gag rule” leaders of the Republican organization in 
the House, following the dictates of their master, Secretary 
Mellon, have so far refused consideration to the more than 
50 bills pending for payment of these certificates. It is an 
outrage that a few powerful leaders can thus thwart the will 
of the other Members of the House. They are perpetrating a 
wrong against the men who offered their lives to their coun- 
try during the war. The veterans of the Nation ought, and I 
believe they will, remember these leaders in the future and 
replace them with men willing to permit fair consideration 
to such meritorious legislation. 
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More than a hundred Members of the House haye signed 
a petition asking consideration of this legislation. I am 
glad to number myself in that body, and I expect to continue 
to do all within my power toward securing speedy enactment 
of a bill to pay such veterans as wish to be paid. Practically 
every Democrat in the House favors this plan, and that in- 
cludes all of the Georgia delegation. 

It has been argued that the veterans would waste the 
money. There is no logic in this argument. Those inclined 
to waste the proceeds of their certificates are annually 
borrowing the limit on them every year and paying interest 
to the Government at 6 per cent compounded annually. 
When 1945 is reached these veterans will have nothing left 
and will have lost a large percentage of their money through 
interest payments. 

What the country needs to-day is a revival of purchasing 
power. No surer way of starting this revival can be had 
than through the payment of these certificates. It would 
be similar to a blood transfusion for a dying patient in the 
hospital; it would inject new life into the business of the 
Nation. s S 

GENERAL SUMMERALL AS COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, on March 4 next Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall will have completed over 42 years of 
distinguished service in the Army. He will retire by reason 
of age—64 years. He has been elected to and accepted the 
presidency of a military college at Charleston, S. C. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks concerning 
these facts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, it will doubtless be of much 
interest to the Members of Congress and to the country at 
large to learn that Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, who 
for the period of his service as Chief of Staff of the Army 
enjoyed the rank of general, has accepted the presidency 
of the South Carolina Military College located at Charleston, 
S. C., and generally known as The Citadel. This institution 
is about 90 years old and has had a most useful and honor- 
able career as the mother not only of distinguished soldiers 
but of outstanding lawyers and judges, of consecrated and 
devout ministers and bishops, of business men, bankers, 
industrial leaders, and progressive farmers, to the number 
of many thousands. 

GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR RETIRED OFFICERS 

There have been many examples in our history of great 
and successful leaders of armies having laid down the work 
of a soldier and taking up the work of an educator. Con- 
spicuous is the instance of Gen. Robert E. Lee. The vener- 
ated idol of the people of the South, sincerely respected by 
the people of all sections, and regarded by the world as one 
of her truly great men, General Lee declined all tempting 
offers to capitalize his name and fame by accepting salaries 
from business institutions of whose work he knew little and 
accepted the presidency of what was then called Washing- 
ton College at Lexington, Va., later Washington and Lee 
University, now headed by a brilliant and inspiring young 
scholar and teacher, Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, a native 
of South Carolina. Likewise, Gen. John A. Lejeune, re- 
tired as Commandant of the United States Marine Corps, 
became president of the Virginia Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, Va., and is heading that institution with great dis- 
tinction and usefulness. 

THE COMPELLING POWER OF CHARACTER 

Now comes General Summerall and proves true to the 
type of real manhood and essential gentility by consenting 
to give the benefit of his rich experience and ripe scholar- 
ship to the people primarily of South Carolina, but ulti- 
mately and fundamentally to the people of the Nation. 
When General Summerall agreed to forego the ease and. 
exemption from responsibility incident to the life of a re- 
tired major general of the United States Army, and again 
put on the harness and took up the work of an educator and 
college executive, he did not surprise his intimate friends. 

Those who knew the depths of his nature and were famil- 
iar with his ancestral history were prepared to believe that) 
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no call to duty could go unanswered. The reason for his 
action is not far to see. General Summerall is descended 
from a long line of patriotic leaders and public servants, 
such as soldiers, teachers, and preachers. His mother before 
her marriage was an inspiring and stimulating teacher of 
girls and young women in South Carolina. Some of those 
whom she taught still survive, and they testify at every op- 
portunity that she was a lady of delicate refinement, of pro- 
found spirituality, and of broad and accurate culture. 
They still quote her characteristic expressions and almost 
daily call to memory her many virtues. The son of such a 
mother is cast in heroic mold. Born soon after the close 
of the devastating struggle between the States, commonly 
called the Civil War, General Summerall knew in youth and 
early manhood the hardships to which the best people of the 
South of that period were subjected. Struggling against 
obstacles and overcoming difficulties, he graduated at Porter 
Military Academy at Charleston, S. C., and immediately 
began teaching a country school. While so teaching he won 
by competitive examination an appointment to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. Graduating there 
in his twenty-sixth year, taking a high place for scholarship 
and military discipline, he began at once a career entirely in 
harmony with the hereditary influences driving at the bot- 
tom of his nature, and completely in harmony with the en- 
vironment of his home life and the ideals and traditions of 
the Southland. 
CHARACTER AND WAR LEADERSHIP 

There are some who believe that moral character plays 
little part in the life of a soldier. But no soldier has ever 
risen to conspicuous and commanding leadership except 
upon the foundation of genuine character. Little officers 
may rattle around in big places and small men with great 
titles may sneer at goodness and affect contempt for spir- 
ituality; but every truly great commander, every war leader 
whose influence lives not only throughout the period of the 
war but in history is a man of simple faith, of tested morals, 
and of sound character. Countless examples rise in testi- 
mony of this truth, but the death within recent months of 
Marshal Joffre and the death within recent years of 
Marshal Foch are recent reminders that character which 
gives confidence, that spirituality which inspires following, 
that godliness which gives courage rest at the bottom of 
the character of every truly great military leader. 

So it has been with General Summerall. He was one of 
the few outstanding battle commanders in the American 
Army during our engagement in the World War. Many 
regard him as the one most conspicuous and successful 
commander in the field of the actual fighting forces. His 
example is clear demonstration of the same general truth. 
General Summerall is a man of truth, of honor, and of 
courage based on Christian character. When the fires of 
battle fury flame in the faces of men who naturally love 
life, nothing can stand by and strengthen and save from 
cowardice except a simple trust in God and a belief that to 
die in the line of duty is the passport into eternal rest. 


FORTUNATE FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Speaker, it was a good day for South Carolina when 
the board of trustees of The Citadel tendered the offer of the 
presidency of that old and honorable institution to General 
Summerall. Other institutions in the country were seeking 
his services, but it was a natural inclination for him to go 
back to the State of his forefathers, both maternal and 
paternal. It was natural for him to accept an offer to 
return to the historic and proud city of Charleston, where 
he had spent happy years as a student at Porter Military 
Academy. 

The cultured and refined society of Charleston, with an 
unbroken development commencing 250 years ago, drawing 
culture and enlightenment from every quarter of the globe, 
conserving the best in the old while appropriating the best 
in the new, is a powerful inducement, and General Summerall 
would naturally be happy to become part and parcel of such 
a social life as Charleston offers. One fact connected with 
the going of General Summerall to The Citadel is typical of 
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the fine quality of character inherent in Charleston. For 
more than 20 years Col. O. J. Bond has been the president 
of that institution. He has been uniformly respected by the 
student body of successive generations and is beloved and 
venerated by all Citadel alumni. He could have continued 
at will as the head of that institution. But he gallantly 
volunteered to lay down the command for a younger and 
stronger arm. He recognized what added strength General 
Summerall would bring to The Citadel. 

Consequently, I am told that Colonel Bond was the one 
whose gracious and generous offer to be an unselfish mentor 
and counselor to General Summerall had the most persua- 
Sive influence in bringing about the acceptance of General 
Summerall. To the minds of those who know the real situ- 
ation, Colonel Bond looms large for magnanimity and un- 
selfishness, as a man of moral stature little less than General 
Summerall himself. Therefore, the old institution, with a 
thoroughly organized faculty, under the quickening influence 
of General Summerall's leadership, is sure to go forward 
into a new era of greater usefulness and service to the State 
and to the country. We need educated men in every walk of 
life. We need technical men, men with a knowledge of 
mechanics, of engineering, of electricity, of agriculture, and 
of all the practical and business affairs of to-day. But 
above mere technical training and mere knowledge we need 
men of character, men of force, men of leadership, and men 
of genuine culture. This kind of man we believe The Citadel 
will continue to produce in great numbers. In carrying for- 
ward this work General Summerall will prove a powerful 
force. The Citadel will attract students from other and dis- 
tant States. It will be a center from which will radiate the 
life-giving power of character. Our people must gird their 
loins to support General Sunimerall. The student body must 
recognize that he is an earnest and serious man. He is not 
entering upon any play period; he is not dallying with this 
institution for either personal benefits or as a diverting pas- 
time. The Citadel must continue to be a place for work and 
a school only for workers. It will be no fashionable club 
for the well-to-do to idle away four years of precious youth; 
it must be a workshop where are forged the implements of 
service and the anchors of character. It will be a military 
school in a very real sense; rigid discipline founded upon 
impartial treatment and absolute justice will characterize 
the command of General Summerall. It will make no differ- 
ence to him who is the father of the recreant cadet; the 
administration of military discipline is as blind as justice 
itself. 


Such discipline is not only the foundation of real charac- 
ter but it is a fine training in essential democracy. All 
cadets look alike; all have an equal opportunity; all are 
required to do the same work; all are judged by the same 
standard; all may reap the same reward; and all may 
receive the plaudits for duty well done. Young men may 
consider themselves fortunate to be associated daily with 
such a man as General Summerall. Right-minded young 
men, ambitious young men, well-trained young men, will 
appreciate the opportunity, will respond to his inspiring 
leadership, and will find in him a constant guide and 
standard for the formation of a character that will last 
when all the earth seems to crumble; when life itself feebly 
flickers at the end. 

RALLY "ROUND THE LEADER 

So we are expecting the South Carolinians of all sections 
and of all sects, of all classes and creeds, of all interests, 
and of all institutions, to rejoice that one of the great men 
of the Nation will be one of our public servants as a teacher 
in a public institution to point the way of our people to 
new heights of greatness and by new approaches to the old 
road to success. 

CAPPER-KELLY FAIR TRADE BILL 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Kelly-Capper 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under the right given to 
extend my remarks, I am including a statement by Edmond 
A. Whittier, secretary-treasurer of the American Fair Trade 
Association. 

The statement is as follows: 


“PRICE JUGGLING A RACKET ”"—-HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE, ATTACKED BY TRADE GROUP, PRAISED BY AMER- 
ICAN FAIR TRADE ASSOCIATION FOR CAPPER-KELLY BILL o. K.—OBJEC- 
TIONS ARE ANALYZED 
The price-juggling bootleggers of trade-mark and advertising 

will, whose racketeering practices and swollen profits are 
made possible by conflicting court decisions and confusion in pres- 
ent law, are opposed to the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill which 
would deprive them of use of popular-branded merchandise as 

'“ bargain bait” to hoodwink the consumer. 

Forced into the open by the action of the Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives, which re- 

ported the Capper-Kelly bill favorably and recommended its 

prompt passage, the comparatively small price-juggling element 
which temporarily controls the machinery of the National Retail 

Dry Goods Association has ventured to use its name to attack the 

Intelligence, good faith, and fairness of the House committee’s 

report made after years of study, observation, and consideration. 

Great indeed must be the selfish interest which prompts such 
temerity as is disclosed in a bulletin to the association members 
criticizing the House committee and stating seven objections to 
the Capper-Kelly bill as reported to the House. These objections 
are quoted verbatim and discussed categorically: 

1. “It will lead to discrimination between retailers in 
urban communities and those located in smaller cities and towns 
within the same trading areas.” 

Answer: The conditions which it is asserted will result from the 
enactment of the Capper-Kelly bill are really conditions which now 
exist and which the bill will curb. It is the practice of price- 
juggling and deceptive “bargain” sales based thereon which is 
one of the large factors which now serve as an unfair competitive 
weapon to shift trade from small trading areas to big cities. 

2. “It will make possible unjust discrimination between ad- 
jacent urban centers of distribution.” 

Answer: The answer to this is the same as to objection 1. This 
unjust discrimination between adjacent urban centers of distribu- 
tion is so rampant at present that the Capper-Kelly legislation is 
proposed as a means of bringing an end to it by placing retailers on a 
parity in the sale of nationally advertised and branded merchandise. 

3. The bill arbitrarily sets up conditions under which mer- 
chants may dispose of style and seasonal merchandise.” 

Answer: This objection is based on the assumption that the 
manufacturer of seasonal goods and the retailers handling it will 
be unable mutually to agree on fair methods of disposing of the 
merchandise in such manner that one retailer can not take unfair 
advantage of his fellow retailers. There is nothing in the objec- 
tion. Each industry will be able to work out perfectly fair con- 
tracts between producers and retailers for disposing of seasonal 
goods, appropriate and practicable to that trade. Any manufac- 
turer who tries to impose unreasonable conditions on his distribu- 
tors will soon find business shifting over to competitors who are 
willing to provide satisfactory conditions. 

4. “ Under the terms of this bill no opportunity is afforded for 
disposing of staple lines when emergencies demand it.” 

Answer: The Capper-Kelly bill recites the emergency conditions 
under which staple-branded merchandise may be sold regardless 
of the resale contracts, namely, by a receiver, trustee, or other 
officer acting under the orders of any court, or any assignee for 
the benefit of creditors.” If other emergencies are to serve as an 
excuse for price cutting, the Capper-Kelly bill would not change 
present conditions. Every retailer who desired to slash prices on 
branded merchandise would naturally claim that some emergency 
in his own business required the initiation of a price-cutting war, 
which would be taken up promptly by all of his competitors, 
with the usual result that none will handle the producer’s goods 
for a long time thereafter. No merchant need to load up with 
branded merchandise to such an extent that any personal emer- 
gency of his own would justify him in demoralizing the whole 
trade, causing loss to honest merchants and end in depriving the 
consumer of opportunity to get wanted 

5. “As the bill includes every conceivable commodity of com- 
merce, necessities of life are obviously subject to its terms.” 

Answer: The objection is craftily worded. The Capper-Kelly 
bill only includes such articles as bear “the trade-mark, brand, 
or trade name of the producer,” which article “is in fair and open 
competition with commodities of the same general class produced 
by others.” No possible danger to the public can arise under such 
conditions. Any producer who attempts to overcharge for his 
branded article will find himself eliminated by the competition of 
similar articles sold unbranded or under some other producer's 
trade-mark at a reasonable competitive price. 

6. This bill will raise the cost of living to the consumer.” 

Answer: The exact opposite is the case. At present resale prices 
are protected by vast consignment or agency or branch-store 
systems, all of which are cumbersome and expensive to operate. 
The consumer pays the bill. The Capper-Kelly proposal would 
provide a system of maintaining resale prices by inexpensive con- 
tracts. Competition between producers who are marketing their 
products, either branded or unbranded, by the inexpensive form 
of contracts rather than by expensive agency or consignment de- 
vices, would bring down costs to the public. Such a system would 
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permit lower prices to the consumer (a) by reduction of cost 
through more uniform stable production; (b) by encouraging mass 
production; (c) by elimination of the extra margin of profit neces- 
sary to guard against frequent demoralization of markets which 
is the inevitable result of price wars under present conditions. 
BS Car ee eee under this bill may be very expensive to mer- 
c Sd 

Answer: This objection also is specious. No merchant is re- 
quired to enter into a contract without his own consent, and if 
he does not violate his freely made contract or unfairly induce 
anyone else to violate a similar contract, there will be no litiga- 
tion. This objection, like most of the others, is based on the 
absurd assumption that producers of branded merchandise are. 
looking for the ill will rather than the good will of retailers; that 
they are seeking for weapons to intimidate and coerce the retailers 
into handling their trade-marked merchandise. The exact oppo- 
site is the fact. Every trade-mark proprietor is endeavoring’ al- 
ways to gain the good will of retailers; to woo them into liking 
and pushing his merchandise, and in making it as easy as possible 
for them to do so. Any producer who insists on unfair 
or oppressive contracts with his retailers will soon find that he 
has no retailers left who will be to do business with him. 

The use of the word “merchants” in this objection is grossly 
misleading. It is entirely consistent with past attempts by the 
small predatory price juggling minority to speak, without legal 
justification, for the whole membership of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association; and even if it had unanimous support, 
the suggestion of opposition of merchants as a class to resale-price 
legislation is directly contradicted by the facts. Practically every 
association of retailers in the United States, in all industries, 
comprising more than 1,200 local, State, and national organiza- 
tions, headed by such country-wide bodies of merchants as the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, and American National Retail Jewelers Association, 
is on record and is vigorously supporting the Capper-Kelly bill as 
reported by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Finally, and in justice, it should be said that a fair reading of 
the seven stated “objections” of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association leads inevitably to the conclusion that they were not 
written by any merchandiser familiar with existing business con- 
ditions. Only a brain steeped in legal technicalities and ignorant 
of the actual facts would be capable of contending that the mer- 
chandising millennium was already here and that the Capper-Kelly 
bill was going to take it away. Only a commercially unconscious 
legal dreamer could imagine that under present conditions no 
unfair competition is being practiced by large organizations 
against small merchants, and that the Capper-Kelly bill was 
about to make such unfair competition possible. 

All of the evils which the price-juggling minority temporarily 
controlling the National Retail Dry Goods Association pictures 
as about to be produced by the Capper-Kelly bill have been with 
us for some years past as a result of the existing deficiency in the 
law, and it is the ravages resulting from those practices that have 
finally driven the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to the realization that the Capper-Kelly fair trade bill 
must be enacted to bring an end to present unfair competitive 
conditions, under which the consumer is made the victim of 
deception and fraud. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Tarver (at the request of Mr. Crisp), on account of 
illness. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 
S. 5441. An act to assist in the organization of agricul- 
tural credit corporations; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927; 

H. R. 516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson; 

H.R.1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, 
alias Martin G. Schanck; 

H.R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, aris 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 

H. R. 3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost: 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
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known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on John- 
stons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press; 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construc- 
tion of a building at Fort Sam Houston; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott; 

H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

H. R. 5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near 
Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the 
signing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United 
States of America and the Chippewa Indians; 

H. R. 5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind.; 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield 
of Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 7063. An act for the relief of H. E. Mills; 

H. R. 7119. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; 

H. R. 7302. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 

H. R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman; 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to collect an increased charge for return receipts for do- 
mestic registered and insured mail when such receipts are 
requested after the mailing of the articles, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 

H. R. 8806. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transporting 
the mails beyond the borders of the United States for un- 
reasonable and unnecessary delays and for other delin- 
quencies. 

FH. R. 9779. An act authorizing a preliminary examination 
of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tributaries, with a 
view to the control of floods; 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff; 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service; 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke; 

H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with a 
view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11297. An act for the relief of Arthur Edward Blan- 
chard; 

H. R. 11443. An act to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev.; 

H. R. 11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
II., in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control of 
its floods; 

H.R.13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of 
Osage funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 
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H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio Grande 
City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of Kelso, 
in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to the entertainment committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans 250 pyramidal tents, com- 
plete; fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly tents; thirty 
11 by 50 by 15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, 
olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 
cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field 
ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice 
water) to be used at the encampment of the United Con- 
FRN Veterans, to be held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the Army 
Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held at 
Montgomery, Ala.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpora- 
tion (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa Rosa 
Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point in 
Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bounda- 
ries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of a 
donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo, Parish, near Shreveport, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, relating to 
the Monongahela River, Pa.; 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
34 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 28, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the establishment and development of 
American air-transport services overseas, to encourage con- 


struction in the United States by American capital of Amer- 
icam airships and other aircraft for use in foreign com- 
merce. (H. R. 14447.) 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To consider bills to prohibit importation of goods pro- 

duced by convict, forced, or coerced labor. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the acquisition of a site for a building to be 
occupied by the General Accounting Office and to create a 
commission to provide for the submission to the Congress of 
preliminary plans and estimates of costs for the construc- 
tion of a building to be erected thereon. (H. R. 16245.) 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing any nation, tribe, or band of Indians to sub- 
mit claims against the United States to the Court of Claims. 
(H. R. 8004.) 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Proposing to amend the Constitution of the United States 
to exclude aliens in counting the whole number of persons 
in each State for apportionment of Representatives among 
the several States. (H. J. Res. 20 and 356.) 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. (H. J. Res. 101.) 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider the proposed appropriation for the Red Cross. 
(1 p. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

794. A letter from the quartermaster general of United 
Spanish War Veterans, transmitting the proceedings of the 
stated convention of the thirty-second national encampment 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 16 to 20, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 575); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 192. 
A joint resolution extending the provisions of sections 1, 2, 
6, and 7 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and 
for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” to the 
Territory of Porto Rico; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2395). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9599. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
his 10-year cooperative program for the eradication, sup- 
pression, or bringing under control of predatory and other 
wild animals injurious to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
animal husbandry, wild game, and other interests, and for 
the suppression of rabies and tularemia in predatory or 
other wild animals, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2396). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
15987. A bill to authorize the President of the United States 
to establish the Canyon de Chelly National Monument 
within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2397). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 284. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
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to cooperate with the Territories of the United States under 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act of Congress en- 
titled An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor ”; without amendment (Rept. No. 2398). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S.5776. An 
act to provide for the advance planning and regulated con- 
struction of public works, for the stabilization of industry, 
and for aiding in the prevention of unemployment during 
periods of business depression; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2399). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7118. 
A bill providing for the establishment of a term of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Florida at Orlando, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2400). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALMON: Committee on Roads. S. 4193. An act for 
the relief of the State of Florida for damage to and destruc- 
tion of roads and bridges by floods in 1928 and 1929; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2404). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H. J. Res. 473. A joint resolution 
further restricting for a period of two years immigration 
into the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2405). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2087. A bill 
for the relief of Ray W. Firth; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2390). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10358. A bill 
for the relief of Marie E. McGrath; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2391). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10678. A bill 
for the relief of Ben D. Showalter; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2392). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11457. A bill 
for the relief of Newark Concrete Pipe Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2393). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15318. A bill 
for the relief of Edna M. Gilson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2394). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. (H. R. 
12676. A bill for the relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver 
for A. J. Peters Co. (Inc.); without amendment (Rept. No. 
2401). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7192. 
A bill for the relief of Roy W. Farrell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2402). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3184. An 
act to permit the county of Solano in the State of Califor- 
nia to lay, construct, install, and maintain sewer outlets 
over and across the Navy longitudinal dike and accretions 
thereto, in Mare Island Straits, Calif.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2403). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. KOPP: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 16626. A bill 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2406). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 16619) relating to the rate 
of wages for laborers and mechanics employed on public 
buildings of the United States and the District of Columbia 
by contractors and subcontractors, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 16620) 
to amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 16621) relating to the rate 
of wages for laborers and mechanics employed on public 
buildings of the United States and the District of Columbia 
by contractors and subcontractors, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 16622) to amend the 
revenue act of 1928 by reducing the rate of tax on capital 
net gains, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 16623) to provide for the 
commemoration of the military historic events which oc- 
curred at Shreveport, La.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16624) to provide for the commemora- 
tion of the Battle of Mansfield, La.; to the Committee on 

Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; A bill (H. R. 16625) to grant cer- 
tain lands to the State of Colorado for the benefit of the 
Colorado School of Mines; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 16626) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16627) to provide for a 
duty on mineral oils; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 16628) to provide for a sur- 
vey and report of losses incurred by reason of the campaign 
for the eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 16629) authorizing the at- 
tendance of the Army Band at the Grand Army of the Re- 
public reunion to be held at Des Moines, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 484) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution with respect to the 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXI, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STONE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation giving aid to the people 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to such steps as are necessary to secure pas- 
sage of the Shipstead-Pittenger Fire Sufferers’ bill, the same 
being known as House bill 5660, to the end that the Govern- 
ment of the United States may discharge its just and lawful 
obligations to the citizens of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Claims, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 16630) for the relief of 
Thomas Jefferson Faith; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 16631) for the relief of 
Nathaniel Monsell, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16632) to legalize a quay in Milburn 
Creek at Baldwin Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 16633) for the relief of Har- 
bor Springs, Mich.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 16634) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Lang; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 16635) authorizing 
the relief of the McNeill-Allman Construction Co. (Inc.), of 
W. E. McNeill, Lee Allman, and John Allman, stockholders 
of the McNeill-Allman Construction Co. (Inc.); and W. E. 
McNeill, dissolution agent of McNeill-Allman Construction 
Co., to sue in the United States Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 16636) for the 
relief of Zedic N. Draper; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16637) for the 
relief of Florence Northcott Harman; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16638) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Jane Van Pelt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16639) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. DeWitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16649) 
granting a pension to Charles M. Phillips; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16641) for the relief of Emanuel Wallin; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 16642) granting : an 
increase of pension to Katherine Barden; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16643) for the relief 
of Alexander Gilchrist, jr.; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 16644) granting a pension 
to Sarah Comer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 16645) granting a pen- 
sion to Melvina Hogan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16646) to 
authorize the appointment of First Lieut. Charles H. Moore, 
Infantry Reserve, as second lieutenant in the Regular Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16647) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 16648) 
granting an increase of pension to Susan J. Klock; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16649) for the 
relief of Mahlon E. Lantz; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 16650) for the relief of 
the Carbine, Harang Machinery & Supply Co. (Inc.); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16651) grant- 
ing a pension to Hannah Low; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16652) granting a pension to Zeb Wal- 
den; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 
16653) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8893. Petition suggesting changes and new laws for the 
benefit of the people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8894. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry residents of 
Long Island, urging enactment of legislation prohibiting 
use of dogs in vivisection practices in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8895. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of the 


seventh congressional district of California, urging passage 


of House bill 7884, to exempt dogs from vivisection in the 
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District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8896. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
Catherine Annie Gatgens, of Oakland, and many thousands 
of others of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from vivisection 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8897. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the board of directors 
of Associated Industries of New York State (Inc.), repre- 
senting more than 2,000 manufacturers and merchants doing 
business in New York State, urging the Congress not to pro- 
long the present session of Congress beyond March 4, inas- 
much as it might retard the increasing resumption of busi- 
ness activity and unduly delay the return to normality, 
which is so much to be desired; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

8898. Also, petition of the New York State Oil Producers’ 
Association, asking the Congress to pass legislation providing 
for a protection in the nature of a tariff on petroleum and 
its products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8899. By Mr. DEROUEN: Resolution adopted by the Grif- 
fith Post, No. 56, the American Legion, Department of 
Louisiana, urging the immediate passage of legislation pro- 
viding for payment of all adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8900. Also, memorial of James O. Hall Post, No. 19, Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Louisiana, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation giving aid 
to the veterans of the World War and for the benefit of 
widows and orphans of ex-service men of said war; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8901. By Mr. GAVAGAN: Petition of Clarence M. Levett, 
urging passage of House bill 7884, for the exemption of 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8902. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of the Stanley 
Cochrane Post, American Legion, Crisfield, Md., for imme- 
diate enactment of amendments to World War veterans’ act, 
giving pensions to widows and orphans; service-connected 
chronic constitutionally disabled to January 1, 1925; imme- 
diate action of hospitalization construction program; and 
provide hospitalization for all non-service-connected cases; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8903. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of legion- 
naires at midwinter conference session at Houghton yester- 
day, representing 40 American Legion posts of Upper Penin- 
sula, membership over 4,000, giving their indorsement to the 
principle of immediate cash retirement of veterans’ adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


8904. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Telegram urging 
the payment of the adjusted-service certificate in full at 
this time; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8905. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of World War veterans 
of Coleman Frazier Post, No. 39, of the American Legion, 
Flat River, St. Francois County, Mo., asking that the Gov- 
ernment pay the adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8906. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of city council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urging vigorous prosecution of the works 
ordered by Congress in the adoption of the project for a 
9-foot channel in the upper Mississippi River; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

8907. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Edna M. Fitzgerald, 
of 290 Woodlawn Avenue, Jersey City, et al., in favor of the 
enactment of House bill 7884 against the vivisection of dogs; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8908. Also, petition of J. L. Keegan, secretary, and mem- 
bers of the Sheet Metal Workers’ State Council of New 
Jersey, protesting against the employment of unskilled labor 
on Government contracts; to the Committee on Labor. 

8909. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion Post, 
of McIntosh, Minn., urging full payment of the adjusted- 
eee certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
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8910. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of Moorhead, 
Minn., urging cash payment of the Federal bonus certificates 
at their full face value; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8911. Also, memorial of Legislature of State of Minnesota, 
urging Congress to enact the bills in Congress establishing 
normal minimum water levels in reservoir lakes in that 
State; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

8912. Also, memorial of Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, urging Congress to enact House bill 15934, 
to prohibit the -use of palm oil in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine and its products in the interests of the 
dairying industry in Minnesota; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

8913. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. I. E. Greene and Mrs. 
L O. Orstad, of Audubon, Minn., urging enactment of House 
bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8914. By Mr. SULLIVAN of New York: Petition of regis- 
tered voters of the thirteenth congressional district of New 
York, urging the passage of House bill 7884, for the exemp- 
tion of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8915. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Frank C. Burke and 
420 others of Missouri Valley, Iowa, for the payment of 
adjusted-compensation certificates at this time; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8916. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 14 members 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union organization, 
of Osceola, Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 9986 pro- 
viding for Government regulation, supervision, and inspec- 
tion of motion-picture films, etc.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8917. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution adopted by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards 
before production for films that are to be licensed for inter- 
state and international commerce; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8918. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Victory Day assembly 
at Concord Church, Rostraver township, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., under auspices of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, urging Sparks-Capper amendment, elimi- 
nating approximately 7,500,000 aliens and counting only 
citizens in new apportionment for congressional districts, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE SENATOR WARREN AND THE 

LATE REPRESENTATIVE STEDMAN 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have read from the desk an invitation which is being ex- 
tended to the Senate by those in charge of a memorial sery- 
ice to the late Senator Warren, of Wyoming, and the late 
Congressman Stedman, of North Carolina. It will take but 
a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the invita- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

WAasHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1931. 
Hon. CAMERON MORRISO: 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: The members of the Asha Faison Colwell 


ington, D. C., 

United States Senate, through you, a cordial invitation to be pres- 
E EEK AEE ORAE oan OET ge eee erste a 
E. Warren, of Wyoming, and the late Congressman Charles M. 
Stedman, of North Carolina, in the conference room of the House 
Office Building on the evening of January 28, 1931, at 8 o'clock. 
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These were the last soldiers of the War between the States 
(1861-1865) to serve in the United States Congress. 

These two distinguished soldiers were present and assisted in 
the organization of the Asha Faison Colwell Williams Chapter in 
the old brick Capitol on January 29, 1929, and were honorary 
associate members of this chapter. 

Mrs, L, M. Bashinsky, of Troy, Ala., president general of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, will be in Washington for 
this meeting. 

We will be deeply grateful if you will offer this invitation on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Respectfully, 
ANITA SCHADE, Chapter President. 
Mrs. CHARLES FISHER TAYLOR, Chairman, 
Miss SALLIE U. BROOKS, 
Mrs, JoHN D. MILLIGAN, 
Mrs. S. MCDOWELL MEEK, 
Mrs. LIVINGSTON VANN, Jr., 
Memorial Committee. 


‘APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE (S. DOC. 
NO. 263) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
in compliance with Senate Resolution 398 (submitted by Mr. 
HEFLIN and agreed to January 21, 1931), a duplicate list of 
appointments made by Executive order on August 22, 1925, 
without examination, indicating residence, salaries, and 
duties; a list of permanent civil-service employees from 
States whose quotas are in arrears who were discharged in 
1926 in accordance with the Executive order of June 4, 
1925, for a reduction of force, and also the number of said 
employees who were reemployed at reduced salaries, indicat- 
ing the reduction in salary, and also advising that the 
amount saved by said reduction of force was $144,300 per 
annum, and that no increases in salaries for those retained 
were made from funds saved by the reduction in force, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 (introduced by Senators Sharkey, 
Nelson, Ingels, Slater, McCormack, Fellom, Maloney, and 
Tubbs) 

January 8, 1931. 
(Without reference to committee) 

Senate Joint Resolution 1—Relating to the retrocession by the 
of the United States of jurisdiction over the pro- 
posed rights of way for the approach roads, toll plazas, and 

bridge ends of the proposed Golden Gate bridge 
Whereas the Secretary of War of the United States has granted 
or is about to grant to the Golden Gate bridge and highway dis- 
trict certain rights of way upon which shall be located the ap- 
proach roads, toll plazas, and bridge ends of the proposed Golden 

Gate bridge; and 
Whereas the Secretary of War has expressed the desire that the 

State of California should make application to the Congress for 

a retrocession of jurisdiction over the rights of way and other 

rights covered by such grant, during the life thereof, and should 

declare by legislative action that it will accept such retrocession of 
jurisdiction from the United States, and that it will assume the 
responsibility for management, controlling, policing, and regulat- 
ing traffic thereon, except Government traffic; and 

Whereas the said approach roads, toll plazas, and bridge ends 
will, when taken over for the purpose of construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation by the Golden Gate bridge and highway 
district, the Highway Commission of the State of California, the 

Shore Line Highway, and the county of Marin, or either or any 

of them, become a part of the system of public highways of the 

State of California: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly of the State of Cali- 

fornia, jointiy, That the State of California does hereby make 

application to Congress for a retrocession of jurisdiction over the 
rights of way, toll plazas, and bridge ends necessary for the ap- 
proach roads, toll plazas, and bridge to be constructed across the 

Golden Gate at the mouth of San Francisco Bay and which may 

be covered by any grant made by the Secretary of War, now or 

hereafter to be made; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State of California will, in case such retroces- 
sion of jurisdiction is granted by Congress, assume the responsi- 
bility for managing, controlling, policing, and regulating traffic 
thereon, except Government traffic: Provided, That persons subject 
to military law for crimes or offenses committed upon said ap- 
proach roads, toll plazas, or bridge within the boundaries of the 
military reservations of the Presidio of San Francisco and Fort 

Baker shall be triable in the courts of the United States or military 

tribunals, as now or hereafter provided by law, which said courts 

or tribunals shall retain exclusive jurisdiction to try such persons 
for such offenses; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Secretary of War, to each 
House of Co: and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress of the State of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Dr. V. von R. Mayer, Ph. D., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., submitting a proposed honor food credit plan 
for people unable to pay for food in time of stress, in place 
of a dole or charity system, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEBERT presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Rhode Island, praying for 
the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of the State of Kentucky, praying for the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Maryland praying for the prompt rati- 
fication of the World Court protocols, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented resolutions adopted by 
Mount Bally Parlor, No. 87, of Weaverville; Alcalde Parlor, 
No. 154, of San Francisco; San Diego Parlor, No. 108, of 
San Diego; Ferndale Parlor, No. 93, of Ferndale; Piedmont 
Parlor, No. 120, of Oakland; Galt Parlor, No. 243, of Galt; 
Eden Parlor, No. 113, of Hayward; Ukiah Parlor, No. 71, of 
Ukiah; Manteca Parlor, No. 271, of Manteca; Santa Barbara 
Parlor, No. 116, of Santa Barbara; Olympus Parlor, No. 189, 
of San Francisco; Hesperian Parlor, No. 137, of San Fran- 
cisco; Santa Monica Bay Parlor, No. 267, of Santa Monica; 
Hydraulic Parlor, No. 55, of Nevada City; and Watsonville 
Parlor, No. 65, of Watsonville, all of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West in the State of California, favoring the sus- 
pension of immigration from all countries, including the 
Philippines, for a term of years, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McGILL presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, relating to the protection of the 
oll industry 

Whereas the failure of the Congress of the United States to 
enact an adequate tariff law on the importation of petroleum 
oil and kindred products is causing financial disaster to thou- 
sands of independent producers in our country and is resulting in 
the loss of millions of dollars to our citizens: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring 
therein), That we request and urge the Congress of the United 
States to protect a great and essential industry of our country, 
on which the welfare and prosperity of thousands of our people 
depends, by the enactment of a reasonable and proper tariff law. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be dispatched 
to each Member of Congress from Kansas. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated 
in the senate and passed that body January 19, 1931. 

J. W. GRAYBILL, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIAM J. MILLER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Hat C. HARLEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
O. H. HATFIELD, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims: 
Senate File No. 3 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States to take such steps 
as are necessary to secure passage of the Shipstead-Pittenger 
fire sufferers’ bill, the same being known as H. R. 5660, to the 
end that the Government of the United States may discharge its 
just and lawful obligations to the citizens of Minnesota 


Whereas H. R. 5660 was introduced in the House of Representa- 


Passed the house January 20, 1931. 


tives in the Congress of the United States on December 2, 1929 
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(companion bill, S. 3329, being introduced in the Senate of the 
United States on January 6, 1930); and 

Whereas said bill (H. R. 5660) was referred to the Committee on 
Claims in the House of Representatives and hearings were duly had 
thereon before a subcommittee on March 26, 27, 28, and 29, 1930, 
and which subcommittee has made a report to the full Committee 
on Claims confirming and finding from the testimony the facts 
hereinafter set forth in this resolution, said matter being now 
pending before said Committee on Claims for disposition; and 

Whereas each Member of Congress from the State of Minnesota 
has indorsed and approved said legislation and has appeared before 
the Committee on Claims in support thereof; and 

Whereas on October 12, 1918, the railroads in the United States 
were being operated by the United States Government as a war- 
time measure, under laws which held the United States Railroad 
Administration responsible for negligent operation of said rail- 
roads; and 

Whereas on October 12, 1918, a devastating fire burned over hun- 
dreds of miles of territory in northern Minnesota, burning cities, 
villages, and towns, taking human life, and doing damage and 
destruction to an immense amount of property; and 

Whereas litigation ensued, in which the citizens of Minnesota 
suffering damage as a result of said fire brought action against the 
Director General of Railroads of the United States, that 
the Director General of Railroads was responsible for the damage 
resulting from said fire; and 

Whereas in various actions tried in the courts the Director 
General of Railroads was held responsible for said damage, which 
decisions were affirmed by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Minnesota; and 

Whereas prior to said litigation the Director General of Rail- 
roads had denied all liability for said damage and had taken 
the position that the Government was either responsible for cll 
of the damage or for none of it; and 

Whereas following the determination of said lawsuits the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads then proposed “ compromises” and made 
offers of settlement to the citizens of Minnesota and advised 
them that they would have to settle within certain “ setlement 
areas” for a percentage of the loss as the same should be fixed 
and determined by the United States Railroad Administration; 
and 

Whereas various citizens of the State of Minnesota were com- 
pelled by the circumstances to accept the offers of the Director 
General of Railroads and to execute releases and to satisfy judg- 
ments in their favor for partial amounts of their losses, being 
unable to litigate their claims on account of the great expense 
involved and on account of congestion in courts and on account 
of long delay and other reasons; and 

Whereas said citizens of the State of Minnesota, under the 
terms of the above legislation, H. R. 5660 and S. 3329, will be 
entitled to receive the balance of the loss admitted by the United 
States Railroad Administration and are justly and fairly entitled 
to said payment; and 

Whereas there has been long and vexatious delays in connec- 
tion with said pending legislation and the Director of the Budget 
has made no recommendations thereon, and the United States 
Railroad Administration has seen fit to oppose the passage of 
said legislation; and 

Whereas both agencies are directly responsive to the executive 
branch of the Government and their officials are appointed 
thereby; and 

Whereas it is a well understood fact that national legislation is 
shaped and the policy of the party leaders in the House and Sen- 
ate is determined by the executive branch of the Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House 
concurring), That the State of Minnesota does indorse and urge 
the passage of the legislation above referred to, to the end that 
the Government of the United States may discharge its just and 
lawful obligations to the citizens of the State of Minnesota; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Minnesota 
be instructed to send a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States; to Walter Newton, Secretary to the President 
and liaison officer, whose duties have to do with pending legisla- 
tion in Congress and with contact of the Members of Congress in 
reference thereto; to each Member of the House of Representatives 
in Congress at Washington, D. C., from the State of Minnesota; 
and to each United States Senator from the State of Minnesota at 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry ARENS, 
President of the Senate. 
Oscar A. SWENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 14th day of January, 1931. 


G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Passed the house of representatives the 15th day of January, 1931. 


JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Approved January 20, 1931. 
FLoyn B. Orsox, Governor. 


MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 


Filed January 21, 1931. 
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I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared and annexed copy with 
record of the original resolution in my office of S. F. No. 3, Laws 
1931, and that said copy is a true and correct transcript of said 
resolution and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State, at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 2ist 
day of January, A. D. 1931. 

[szax.] Mrxr Hoi, 
Secretary oj State. 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Mr. Ate Dykstra offered the following concurrent resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution 5 


A concurrent resolution to memorialize the President of the United 
States and the Congress in favor of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence- 
ocean waterway 


Whereas the widening and deepening of the St. Lawrence River, 
as a means of connecting our large inland lakes directly with the 
ocean, thereby making all our large inland lake ports ocean ports, 
having direct connection with the world markets, is a proposed 
improvement which is of vital importance to a large portion of the 
United States; and 

Whereas both United States and Canadian civil engineers have 
declared the proposed seaway from our large lakes to the ocean as 
the most practical way of reaching the ocean and opening direct 
water travel for our inland States; and 

Whereas the construction of this proposed seaway along the 
St. Lawrence River would reduce freight rates to a considerable 
extent, for the benefit of both agriculture and business in general 
in the United States, which is especially important in our age of 
strong competition with the large markets abroad; and 

Whereas this matter is now being considered by the Canadian 
Government for approval, the of said neighboring 
country having committed itself in favor of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; and 

Whereas it will require the joint approval of our United States 
Government and the Canadian Government to carry this project 
into effect and build said seaway from our large lakes to the ocean: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives (the senate con- 
curring) hereby places itself again on record as being in favor of 
an early start and the completion of said seaway from our inland 
lakes to the ocean along the St. Lawrence River; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly request our United States Govern- 
ment to use all its influence for a speedy agreement between the 
United States and Canada for the early construction of said sea- 
way; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, and to the Hon. 
JAMES Couzens and the Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States 
Senators representing the State of Michigan. 


Mr. VANDENBERG also presented the following concur- 
rent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Mr. Darin offered the following concurrent resolution: 
É House Concurrent Resolution 7 


A concurrent resolution urging the immediate cash payment on 
adjusted-compensation certificates to ex-soldiers 


Whereas in early 1917 and 1918 over a million youths in Amer- 
ica responded to the call of assembly when blown on Uncle Sam's 
trumpet of war; and 

Whereas they have served our country bravely at great finan- 
cial sacrifice to themselves for the mere pay of $1 per day and our 
Government paid cash for guns and machinery and poison gas 
when they were needed for military use—the persons who supplied 
them were paid cash and a nice profit; and 

Whereas, due to the present depression, the families of thou- 
sands of these veterans who so readily responded to the call to 
arms are now suffering and in want and a great many veterans 
have reached the state where they are unable to care for their 
families and for themselves; also without exception they have ex- 
hausted the mere possibilities of their bonus certificates and are 
entirely destitute, and are therefore unable to care for their fam- 
ilies or themselves, and are the same boys who marched blithely 
to war in 1917 and they are the same boys for whom we were to 
keep the home fires burning: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate con- 
curring), That we, the representatives of the people of the State 
of Michigan, assembled in regular session, do most urgently urge 
the immediate cash payment on adjusted certificates; and 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Hon. James Couzens and Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG, United States Senators from Michigan, and to all the Michi- 
gan Members of the United States House of Representatives. 

Pending the reference of the resolution to a committee, Mr. 
Darin moved that the rules be suspended and that the resolution 
be considered at this time. 

The motion prevailed. 

The question then being on the adoption of the resolution, the 
resolution was adopted. 
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EXEMPTION OF DOGS FROM VIVISECTION IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask consent, out of 
order, to present several thousand petitions signed by citizens 
of my State in favor of the bill against vivisection. There 
can be no doubt of the right of the American citizen to peti- 
tion; but I do think that in numbers and tonnage I have 
received all the petitions I need to let me know that there 
are thousands of my constituents who are in favor of the 
passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the peti- 
tions will be received, noted, and appropriately referred. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. COPELAND presented a communication from Maj. 
William J. Mangine, Q. M. C., secretary National Guard 
Association of the State of New York, together with copy 
of resolutions adopted by that association, which, with the 
accompanying resolutions, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE or NEw YORK, 
January 12, 1931. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: By direction of the president of the National 
Guard Association of the State of New York I am inclosing here- 
with a copy of resolutions unanimously passed by our convention 
at which approximately 450 National Guard officers were in 
attendance. 

With kind regards, 

For the president: 

WILLIAM J. MANGINE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
January 10, 1931. 

Whereas under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 4, 1920, commonly known as the national defense act, as 
amended, the National Guard of the various States of the Union, 
while recognized, armed, equipped, paid, and partially supported 
by the Federal Government, through the War Department thereof, 
are nevertheless not a part of the Army of the United States, 
except when actually in the service of the United States, under a 
call or draft by the President; and 

Whereas in the event of a national emergency declared by Con- 
gress, the National Guard is now organized, trained, and ready to 
participate as first-line troops anywhere within or without the 
continental limits of the United States, and therefore should not 
be required to be first called or drafted before actually becoming 
a part of their country’s Army; and 

Whereas House of Representatives bill No. 12918, introduced by 
Mr. SPEAKS, will eliminate this feature of the present Federal law 
by providing, among other things, that the National Guard shall 
in peace time comprise a reserve fraction of the Army of the 
United States, and as such may be called or ordered into active 
Federal service, in the event of an emergency, without the neces- 
sity of awaiting the establishment throughout the country of the 
machinery incident to the provisions of a selective service law, 
which, if they are not a part of the Army, will require that they 
be drafted; and 

Whereas the word “ draft” is not applicable to American officers 
and soldiers who have spent long years of study and preparation, 
with the objective, in the event of an eventuality, of “ volunteer- 
ing” their services to their country without reservation for such 
duty as it may require of them; and 

Whereas under the national defense act, as at present consti- 
tuted, the National Guard at the conclusion of Federal active 
service, stands discharged from further military duty of any kind; 
which operation necessitates its entire reestablishment and reor- 
ganization in each of the States; while under the provisions of 
the proposed amendments, upon its discharge from Federal service 
it will revert en masse to its former status as State troops: There- 
fore be it ” 

Resolved, That the National Guard Association of New York, in 
convention assembled, in the city of Rochester, on this 10th day 
of January, 1931, respectfully and most urgently requests that the 
United States Senators and Representatives from the State of New 
York give their personal support and assistance in securing the 
passage of H. R. 12918 during the present short session of Con- 
gress: And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded by the 
president of this association to each member of the New York 
delegation in the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 
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AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have certain telegrams 
and letters in which the senders urge certain amendments 
to the World War veterans’ act. On account of the impor- 
tance of the subject matter to which the communications 
relate I ask that they may be referred to the Committee 
on Finance and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letters were 
referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fort Bayarp, N. Mex., January 25, 1931. 
Senator Brarron, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to go on record as requesting immediate action on 
amendments to World’s War veterans’ act giving pension to 
widows and orphans and service connect all disabled suffering 
from chronic constitutional diseases up to January 1, 1925; also 
plan at once reasonable hospital construction program providing 
hospitalization for all veterans. 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
UNIT or ALLINGHAM GOLDING Post, No. 18, NEw MEXICO. 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Sam G. Bratron, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Department of New Mexico of the American Legion aux- 
iliary requests that you demand immediate action on World War 
veterans’ act giving pensions to widows and orphans and service 
connect all disabled suffering from chronic constitutional diseases 
up to January 1, 1925; also pass at once reasonable hospital con- 
struction program providing hospitalization for all veterans. 

Mrs. J. W. CHAPMAN, 


Loyrncron, N. Mex., January 26, 1931. 


n. Sam G. Bratron, 
United States Senator from New Mexico, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lovington American Legion and Legion Auxiliary adopted reso- 
lution requesting you demand immediate action on amendments 
to World War veterans’ act giving pensions to widows and orphans 
of veterans and service connect all disabled veterans suffering 
from chronic constitutional diseases to January 1, 1925. Urge 
passage at once of reasonable hospital construction program pro- 
viding hospitalization to all veterans. 

W. R. BURNETT, 
Post Adjutant American Legion. 
Mrs. RUDOLPH RUSSELL, 
President Legion Auxiliary. 


Ho: 


Gauuup, N. Mex., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. S. G. Bratton, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Bratton: The American Legion Auxiliary, Palmer 
Ketner, Junior, Unit, No. 8, Department of New Mexico, heartily 
indorse the war veterans’ act, giving pensions to widows and 
orphans; also construction program providing hospitalization for 
all veterans, and earnestly urge that you use every influence pos- 
sible to get immediate action on these bills. 

Any consideration you may be able to give to the above will be 
gratefully appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
BARBARA CANTRELL, Unit President, 
ETHEL Coon, Unit Secretary, 
American Legion Auxiliary, 
Palmer Ketner, Junior, Unit, No. 8, 
Gallup, N. Mez. 


Aztec, N. MEX., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. Sam Bratron, 
Washington, D. C. x 
Dear Sm: We, the members of Unit No. 9, American Legion 
Auxiliary of San Juan Post, No. 9, Department of New. Mexico, 
do hereby resolve to petition your immediate action on amend- 
ments to the World War veterans’ act, giving pensions to widows 
and orphans and service connect all disabled suffering from 
chronic constitutional diseases up to January 1, 1925. We also 
plead that a reasonable hospital-construction program providing 
hospitalization for all veterans be passed at once. 
Mrs. Irma Wyatt, President, 
Mrs. ALMEDA BREWER, Secretary, 
Auxiliary Unit of San Juan Post, No. 9, 
Aztec, N. Mex. 


ARTESIA, N. MEX., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. Sam G. BRATTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: The members of the Clarence Kepple Unit, No. 41, 
American Legion Auxiliary, of Artesia, N. Mex., urge upon you a 
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very careful consideration and ask active of H. R. 15621, 

ü necessary amendments to the World War veterans’ act. 

y urge a very careful consideration of the provisions 

providing 8 to widows and orphans, the granting of serv- 

connection for chronic constitutional diseases up to January 

1, 1925, and a reasonable hospital construction program providing 
hospitalization for all veterans. 

Our unit is in sympathy with the entire bill, nig lint. eerie 


ask your active support . 5 in securing the passage of 
a constructive measure with special attention to the foregoing 
provisions. 


Very respectfully, 


Mrs. 
Officers of Clarence Kepple Unit, No. 41, Artesia, N. Mez. 
‘CASHING OF VETERANS’ ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, I present petitions signed 
by over a thousand citizens of Memphis, Shelby County, 
Tenn., praying for the immediate payment of World War 
veterans’ adjusted-compensation certificates at their face 
value in cash. I ask that they may be printed in the RECORD, 
together with the names of those signing the petitions, and 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the names of the peti- 


tioners, as follows: 
JANUARY, 1931. 
Senator K. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, citizens of Memphis, Shelby 
County, Tenn., respectfully urge and request that you use your 
influence toward the passage of the soldier compensation bill now 
pending for the immediate payment of the face value of the 
veterans’ compensation certificates in cash to the veterans of the 
World War. 

R. L. Simpson, 1086 North Seventh; James M. Somers, 1834 
Madison, apartment 15; C. M. Flanery, 170 North Or- 
leans; Ed. O’Connell, 608 East Trigg; Jerome W. Boher, 
550 North Third; Gordon Hall, 162 North Evergreen; 

‘ William V. McCarty, 990 Faxon Avenue; L. B. Bledsoe, 
Brunswick, 10; W. J. Massa, 483 North Sixth Street; S. J. 
Sibley, 2110 Madison; C. E. Hare, 2541 McAdoo; J. C. 
Biggs, 3535 Gallaway; C. J. Steger, 158 Poplar Boule- 
vard; R. A. Smith, 2108 University Court; E. R. Wright, 
1841 South Orleans Street; F. Johnson, 2528 Melburn; 
Leon Norris, Runville, Miss., route 2, box 25; M. O. Nor- 
ris, 2556 Lyndale Avenue; Ed. J. Kehoe, 1431 North 
Parkway; Mrs. Ed. J. Kehoe, 1431 North Parkway; 
Edith Ricks, 3179 Lyndale; Genoa Loftis, 3175 Lyndale; 
O. D. Kramer, 3136 Townes; W. G. Keller, 368 East 
Street; W. T. Ritter, 2198 Jefferson Avenue; J. L. Add- 
ington, 1237 Harbert Avenue; Geo. Timmons, 235 Mc- 
Lean; J. R. Willett, 25 South Cooper; Matt Grantham, 
3530 Tutraller; Mrs. Brown, 3184 Lyndale; Mrs. B. N. 
Brewer, 2108 Monroe; W. J. Mather, 2350 Chelsea Ave- 
nue; C. E. Hardy, 2358 Chelsea Avenue; J. M. Mullow- 
ney, jr., 1125 Brittman Street; W. D. Munn, 137 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Cecil A. Sinks, 137 Jefferson Avenue; C. 
W. Morehouse, 855 North Manassas Street; W. L. More- 
house, 855 North Manassas Street; Virgle Latham, 857 
South Third Street; W. C. Albrigat, 577 Vand; W. J. 
Morrison, United States Veterans’ Hospital; B. Chrom- 
ister, United States Veterans’ Hospital; O. F. Kirkland, 
United States Veterans’ Hospital; Darius Brown, 232 Gay 
Street; H. L. Parks, 2126 Brown; Frank Williard, Vet- 
erans’ Hospital, Memphis, Tenn.; R. E. Easterling, 1037 
South Millet; Mel Crouthers, 503 Beale Street; Otis A. 
Bailey, 930 South Mansfield Place; William M. James, 
753 Union Avenue; H. C. Doan, 1621 Kendale; D. C. 
Kern, 1864 Tertwiler Street; L. E. Thornley, 728 Breed- 
love Street; Edwin Thornley, 1091 Decatur Street; Rob- 
ert Mathews, 1686 Euclid; J. T. Moss, 880 North Gar- 
land; Mrs. J. T. Moss, 880 North Garland; W. B. Mit- 
chell, route 3, box 204-S; J. A. Miller, 108 North Bel- 
vedere; W. A. Simpson, 844 Dixon Avenue; H. L. Fulg- 
ham, 2122 Lendon; U. Z. Craig, 881 East Moreland; 
R. E. Brown, 706 North Belvedere; H. C. Werkes, 1731 
Galloway Avenue; J. O. Emery, 1656 Waverly Avenue; 
J. W. Pickens, 34 South McLean Avenue; J. W. Ryan, 
624 Bethel Avenue; Motor Batteries Co. (Inc.), C. F. 
James, secretary-treasurer; H. D. Gaines, 1009 Rozelle; 
J. M. Reed, 828 Pearce Street; G. E. Owens, 1270 Engle- 
wood; W. D. Wood, 306 South Dudley. 

JANUARY, 1931. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned citizens of Memphis, Shelby 
County, Tenn., respectfully urge that you use your influence to- 
ward the passage of the bill now pending for the immediate pay- 
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ment of the face value of the soldiers’ compensation certificates in 
cash to the veterans of the World War. 

B. J. Johnson, 647 Hudson Street; R. L. Thompson, 677 Hill- 
crest Street; W. Hoffman, 3568 Galloway; S. J. Bonds, 
3155 Tutwiler; J. E. Franklin, 3163 Allison Avenue; 
J. E. Johnston, 679 Atlantic Street; B. O. Shultz, 647 
Atlantic Street; G. V. Hill, 3234 James Street; R. F. 
McDaniel, 3220 Yale Avenue; Al Maender, 256 Wash- 
ington; L. N. Nash, 745 Los Angeles Street; F. O. Vick- 
rey, 528 Bon Air Street; O. P. Smith, 766 Kippley 
Street; Ivan B. Webb, 678 Sevier Street; W. N. Jones, 
8519 Galloway Avenue; A. E. O’Brien, 896 South Wil- 
letts; J. A. Talty, 607 Malcolm; H. C. Massenburg, jr., 
Tenn Hotel; Cecil T. Horne, Brunswick, Tenn.; W. B. 
Barnes, 840 Woodlawn; John R. Robertson, 544 North 
Second Street; T. H. Gothard, 1408 Agnes; Mrs. T. H. 
Gothard, 1408 Agnes; Joe Crarametaro, 718 Ena; W. E. 
Pouncy, Tipton, Tenn.; Noble Crary, Beech Street, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. A. R. Blecker, 186 East Parkway 
north; E. S. Jenkins, 1041 Philadelphia; Mrs. A. N. 
Pirtle, 837 Spring Street; Sam Fontaine, 879 McConnell; 
P. Lameny, 744 Ena; B. F. Langfoul, 953 Stonewall; 
M. S. Perkins, 1218 Sylvan; C. Morton, 2553 Milburn; 
Leon Ball, 720 Jefferson; E. C. Rust, 726 Roanoke; L. E. 
Roper, 2106 Trimble; Claud Seals, jr., 1066 South Ray- 
nor; Galiner Thomas, 332 Engle; Ed Martin, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mitchell Galiday, 1256 Union Avenue; Sam L. 
Stephenson, Whitehaven, Tenn.; Benjamin A. Butler, 
379 Walker; G. F. Hubbard, 1301 Englewood; Frederick 
David Arlears, 74 D; Boyce Carter, Arlington, Tenn.; 
Louis E. Larson, 589 Walnut; F. C. Repult, 190 Summit; 
U. W. Williams, 830 Inez Street; Mrs. B. K. Stevenson, 
2175 Vinton; R. L. Wallace, 1510 South Melington; 
E. A. Wallace, 889 Estiral; Clyde Hanks, Humboldt, 
Tenn.; Roy Gill, 2007 Peabody; M. M. Russ, 664 St. Paul; 
J. Moore, 798 Washington; Mrs. J. Moore, 798 Washing- 
ton; P. L. Singleton, United States Veterans’ Hospital; 
J. W. Rosebury, United States Veterans! Hospital; G. W. 
Wurr, 307 South Pauline; E. C. Calcote, 1631 Houaner; 
Paul B. Monroe, 1499 South Willett; Eugene Seymour, 
895 Vance Avenue; Oliver Wilson, 269 Lucy Avenue; 
Arthur Murray, Memphis; David M. Halley, 505 Sixth 
Street, Memphis; Zac F. Lyon, United States Veterans“ 
Hospital; Harry H. Hall, 1564 Winton Avenue; Fred 
Motley, 1089 East Orleans; C. P. Smallwood, 1779 Glen- 
wood Place; P. J. O'Leary, 410 North Watkins Street; 
A. B. Carpenter, 819 Avalon Street; C. Hauser, 3199 
Lyndale Street; Sam J. Hodge, 2569 Foxon; J. R. 
Mecapp, 966 Blythe; C. H. Gaffin, 2103 Linden Avenue; 
W. T. McGinnis, 13 South Cooper; Paul A. Kuhn, 13 
South Cooper; J. H. Harwood, 2093 La Salle; C. W. Brad- 
ford; M. A. Larimore, 850 Maury; Mrs. H. A. Loftis, 3178 
Lyndale; Mrs. C. F. Stilly, 1438 Sommerset Place. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned ex-soldiers of the World War, do implore 
your good office and yourself to do your utmost in having passed 
the bill that is now or about to come before Congress to pay the 
ex-soldiers their compensation certificates immediately. 

W. S. Carr, J. O. Thompson, C. H. Williams, J. Z. Jeffern, J. 
C. Long, James E. Ritter, G. V. File, H. M. Dixon, R. N. 
Sullivan, Benj. T. Minor, Watson McCallan, Ben A. Sin- 
clair, G. R. Bridges, W. L. Cochran, W. C. Moore, Sidney 
E. Burrows, W. R. Smith, L. S. Smith, Hugh A. 
Craig, Byron W. Kite, S. H. Bickley, W. S. Swain, 
E. T. Carney, W. M. Sims, E. V. Jacobson, Albert H. C. 
Crass, R. D. Shikle, John E. Kelly, L. A. Gilbert, W. D. 
Cock, Fred Webster, W. M. Faulkner, Ed. England, C. A. 
Webb. W. D. Hays, H. W. Nunn, H. Jay Turpin, Jack 

m, Charles C. Fryant, George Bishop, Fred 
Collins, and Harry Larson. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

We, the undersigned veterans of the World War, are in favor of 

and urgently request your support in the passage of the immediate 

payment of soldiers’ compensation certificates bill introduced by 
Hon. Mr. Parman, of Texas. 

Jas. J. 8 755 North Manassas Street; J. H. Shield, 2363 

Broad; R. J. McElroy, United States National Bank & 

Trust Co.; O. O. Dacus, 625 McConnell Street; H. J. 

Samil, 1521 Waverly Street; A. H. Stovall, 1880 Tutwiler; 

D. Crumpland, 703 McConnell Street; O. J. Rob- 

bins, 3450 Powell Avenue; H. P. Hoover, 48 South Me- 

Lean; H. S. Cherry, 1409 Vinton Avenue; A. C. Nearn, 

909 Dickinson; Ire J. Hicks, 157 North Montgomery, 

apartment 2; Thomas K. Hays, Pan Coast Hotel, Miami 

Fla; W. K. Fitzpatrick, 1599 Vance Avenue; 

C. O. Tucker, Melwood, Ark.; J. M. Strother, Elaine, 

Ark.; J. C. Cooper, Marianna, Ark.; H. Sands, Mari- 

anna, Ark.; T. B. Mills, Marianna, Ark.; J. L. Beanten, 

Marianna, Ark.; F. P. Hope, Marianna, Ark.; G. M. Greg- 

ory, Wynne, Ark; I. C. King, Espa ci Ark.; G. B. 

Vance, Paragould, Ark.; J. F. , Paragould, Ark.; 
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Adolph J. Bleler, Paragould, Ark.; Loule G. Atlin, Para- 
gould, Ark.; W. C. Albright, Paragould, Ark.; H. Picklins, 
Paragould, Ark.; R. Pickins, Paragould, Ark.; Bill Na- 
gand, Paragould, Ark.; Geo. Casby, Paragould, Ark.; 
John W. Martin, Paragould, Ark. 
: Janvaky, 1931. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: We, the undersigned Paanta: of e eet 3 
County, Tenn., respectfully urge that you use your uence to- 
ward 285 passage of the bill now pending for the immediate pay- 
ment of the face value of the soldiers’ compensation certificates 
in cash to the veterans of the World War. 


Harry A. Wentzell, 146 North Third Street, apartment 1; 
Ralph Brice, 146 North Third Street, apartment 1; 
George Ryerson, 212 North Third Street, J. S. Allen, 267 
Pasadena Street; L. E. Murphy, 603 South Cooper Street; 
J. R. Weller, 78 North Second; Wilson Butcher, Holland, 
Ky.; G. M. Swarthout, 3131 Washington Avenue; Howard 
Crow, 349 Cadebridge; J. N. Jackson; I, C. Coddington, 
556 North Fourth Street; E. W. Sparks, 3207 Nathan 
Avenue; Samuel Floyd Harvey, 1521 Court; T. E. Kelly, 
1703 Genview; M. W. Noland, 1380 Madison Avenue; 
J. T. Welch, 146 Jefferson Avenue; W. H. Davidson, 
12314 Jefferson Avenue; Fred A. Williford, 722 Alabama 
Street; J. H. Cason, Arlington, Tenn; G. W. Cason, 
Arlington, Tenn.; E. D. Hanlan, 1852 Lyndall Avenue; 
J. C. Rabgesky, 1179 Belvedere; John Sullivan, 28 North 
Claybrook Street; J. Elipsey, 27 North Camile Street; 
R. H. Dice, 1186 Fountain Court Street; J. H. Land, 82 
North Second; A. A. Thomas, 389 South Orleans; E. E. 
McKenzie, 982 South Meda Street; H. S. Schuette, 299 
Jackson; R. H. Esklin, 2117 Linden; J, L. Arrington, 
Cordova, Tenn.; W. H. Rhodes, Kerrville Terrace; C. V. 
Silverspur, 1566 Forrest, Memphis, Tenn.; Geo, B. 
Dowdy, 1305 Union Avenue; E. A. Evans, 282 Mill Ave- 
nue; J. M. Jackson, 1189 Faxon Avenue; V. E. Ellis, 929 
Sheridan Place; A. M. Wynne, 1023 Greenlaw Avenue; 
G. F. Acreel, 982 South Meda Street; E. W. Reichard, 
1072 North Parkway; J. J. Helms, 1068 South Meda 
Street; Frank Forster, 109 Madison Avenue; Oliver 
Lemons, 644 Lane Avenue; H. L. Kinard; J. H. Croom, 
1766 Nelson Avenue; W. M. Patterson, 1705 Trezevant 
Avenue; Howard Crenshaw, 578 Vandalia; Ed Kass, 136 
North Front Street; E. R. Wamock, 1231 South Well- 
ington; Britt Acred, 982 Meda Street; D. B. Talley, 179 
Madison; E. L. Dyer, 1852 Lyndall Avenue; C. T. Home, 
Brunswick, Tenn.; G. M. Bugg, 498 Walker Avenue; J. E. 
Free, 1915 East McLemore; Chas. Balestrino, 416 South 
Parkway; H. H. Davis, 2965 Park Avenue; T. T. Goodwin, 
836 Washington Avenue; E. A. Burnett, 1028 Peabody 
Avenue; Carey Bolton, 1458 Willett; E. W. Hill, 2460 
Yale; H. F. Davis, 153 Exchange Street; J. W. Land, 82 
North Second Street; E. C. Giddings, 264 Market Street; 
E. R. Ellis, 1006 Thomas; L. Schumacher, 78 North Sec- 
ond Street; J. B. Cleveland, 278 Hernando Street; Frank 
E. De Fuccio, 278 Hernando Avenue; B. L. Wallace, 84 
North Second Street; A. L. Corbitt, 1645 Clancy 
Street; V. T. Blakely, 3306 Rosemond Street; 
L. L. Stepheson, 1892 Manila; H. B. Merrill, 1783 Lamar; 
E. K. Warren, 2209 Harbert; E. B. Kelly, 1680 Vesey 
Avenue; C. Vick, 1683 Lamar; E, E. Woods, 1678 Lamar; 
Billy Williams, 1773 Nelson; H. T. Bryant, 1870 Lamar 
Avenue; E. E. Benoit, 1726 Felix; J. W. Sinley, 916 
Blythe; C. M. Rieves, route 5, box 624E; R. L. Reynolds; 
1000 Kirkland; Thos. Ambrose, 958 Willett; Joe Smith, 
975 Oak View; J. E. Anore, 1697 Vesey Avenue; L. C. 
Dewdy, jr., 1803 Evelyn Avenue; Bert Wieks, 1743 Nelson 
Avenue; Joe Turnage, 1703 Euclid Avenue; Clarence 
Reynolds, 1683 Lamar Avenue; Fred C. Pendergrast, 1562 
Union Avenue; W. N. Ferguson, 1846 York; Mrs. W. F. 
Smith, 3537 Powell Avenue; E. S. Swartzbaugh, 1138 
Forrest; O. C. Fleecher, 1697 Foster Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn.; F. S. Dorman, 241 South Cleveland, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ira C. Allstadt, sr., 4 West Norwood, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ira C. Allstadt, jr., 1572 Eastmoreland, Memphis, 
Tenn.; D. E. Allstadt, 4 West Norwood, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mary Bursi, 200 West Mallory, Memphis, Tenn.; David 
A. Wooten, Florida and Home Lake Road, Memphis, 
Tenn.; M. E. Wooten, Florida and Home Lake Road, 
Memphis, Tenn.; P. H. Shepard, 1459 Monroe, Memphis, 
Tenn.; K. M. Cooper, 1414 Agnes Place, Memphis, Tenn.; 
L. E. Shurlds, 1220 Madison, Memphis, Tenn.; W. M. 
Messer, 1570 Elizabeth, Memphis, Tenn.; John J. Bishop, 
1492 Court Avenue; J. A. McDaniel, 312 East Mal- 
lory, Memphis, Tenn.; Raymond Byrum, 123 Dempster; 
Lacuy L. Gren, 312 East Malery, Memphis, Tenn.; H. H. 
Thorpe, 1324 South Barksdale; C. E. Leftwich, 2023 
Harbert Avenue; M. R. Hirsch, 846 Dixon Avenue; R. C. 
Hudson, 3216 Southern Avenue; T. A. Rutherford, 1697 
Carruthers Avenue; F. E. Greviller, 960 South Cox 
Street; R. L. Scott, 640 Manassas Street; B. B. Jeffer- 
son, jr., 873 Sped; C. H. Stroh, 1290 Jackson Avenue; 
D. H. Neef, 1078 Greenton Street; C. G. Lovett, 3344 Cole- 
man; Wm. C. Briggs, 1287 Faxon; E. J. Zanone, 1095 
Peabody; J. B. Riggsbee, 3010 Spottswood Avenue; S. M. 


Johnson, 1754 Nelson Avenue; F. J. Wursch, 10 Edward 
Street; Z. D. Hurt, 1015 Kney Street; W. J. Baskin, 328 
Olive Street; A. M. Bailey, 200 Hollywood Street; J. L. 
Weeks, 1530 Carr Avenue; Wm. Stigler, 535 Haynes 
Street; H. Beaver, 653 Atlantic Street; P. L. Overall, 
1073 South Wellington; W. M. Summers, 1745 Felix 
Avenue; Madeline Legg, 216 South Lauderdale Street; 
L. L. Ford, 3452 Buchanan Avenue; Robert B. Hume, 
2034 Herbert Avenue; M. D. Ocres, Copleville, Tenn.; 
G. A. Fiersch, 530 Mosby Avenue; L. W. Harris, box No. 4, 
Buntyn, Tenn.; J. J. Cardieu, 905 Polk, Memphis; J. L. 
Cathey, 1797 Faxon, Memphis, Tenn.; O. C. Nuelsputh, 
1520 Canneau Street, Memphis, Tenn.; E. E. Sewell, 
996 Decatur Street, Memphis, Tenn.; E. R. Stewart, 379 
Walker Avenue; E. J. Stansberry, jr., 849 Kerr Avenue; 
E. J. Stansberry, sr., 849 Kerr Avenue; P. D. Marable, 
221 North Auburndale; J. O. McKinnon, 1496 Cameron 
Street, Memphis, Tenn.; Theo. F. Davis, 920 Kerr Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn.; A. H. Dugan, 1316 North Parkway; 
J. H. Leonard, 258 Walker Avenue; Chas. A. Floyd, 1253 
Worthington Place; E. Larkin Moove, 2461 Hale Street, 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. L. Campbell, 1407 Cameron Street; 
Mrs, Florence Moher, 266 McLemore; G. H. Clifton, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn.; I. B. Pannill, Memphis, 
Tenn.; W. F. Stowell, 250 McLemore Street; O. A. Wright, 
1187 South Wellington; M. E. Hawkins, 276 Gaston; 
W. H. Bolin, 437 Cambridge; A. J. Craig, 501 Edith 
Place; Mrs. Bessie Craig, 501 Edith Place; W. B. Jones, 
318 McLemore; Cleve Ward, 1316 Kansas Street; James 
L. Brooks, 192 McLemore Avenue; S. J. Hays, 544 Edith 
Place; L. O. Rye, 3007 Spottswood; L. S. Macon, 1486 
Shadowlawn; Judson Lee, 260 Simpson Street; G. W. 
Campbell, 1190 Latham Street; Frank A. Jones, 269 
Edith Place; J. D. Sheppard, 856 Thomas Street; H. F. 
Chalk, 729 Roanoke Avenue; J. W. Chalk, jr., 1238 Phil- 
lips; J. M. Beard, 1146 Murrell Street; L. L. Laughter, 
711 Richmon; A. H. Brown, 1490 East McLemore; John 
E. Bynum, 1941 East McLemore; Raymond D. Murchi- 
son; R. N. Davis, 973 South Third; E. H. Laurie, 184 
Elm; J. G. Smithson, 227 South Main Street; J. B. 
Brooks, 576 McLemore Avenue; F. R. Abele, 931 Lee; 
William Bryant, 1238 South Wellington Street; R. L. 
Hays, 529 Lecled Avenue; L. E. Bickham, 179 Elm Place; 
E. D. Jones, 269 Edith Street; Simone Curre; Albert 
Govermatori; N. J. Budnella, 235 McLemore; A. B. John- 
son, 655 Regent; A. K. Robertson, 1495 South Welling- 
ton; Frank Cervetti, 243 McLemore; Frank Ceresa, 232 
Simpson; T. L. Phillips, 261 McLemore Avenue; J. E. 
Ware, 298 Walker; L. L. Atkins, 2284 Evelyn; Robert H. 
Howell, 273 McLemore; Bartlett W. Smith, 349 Gaston; 
Oliver C. Baltan, 508 Edith; Hampton N. Riddick, 281 
Simpson Avenue; William A. Clark, 968 Philadelphia 
Street; Mrs. E. Buchanan, 303 McLemore; Charles T. 
Moore, 1672 Lamar; B. E. Beasroad, 1672 Lamar; 
W. M. Hale, 1672 Lamar; B. A. Gregory, 691 Breed- 
love Avenue; J. F. Smith; W. B. Webb, 1678 
Lamar; J. Teague, 898 Regniers; Houston Taylor, 
920 Emmitt; Arbrey Lucas, 1333 York Street; Willie F. 
Lucas, 1333 York Street; W. W. Bellherick, 1684 Lamar; 
Mrs. W. W. Bellherick, 1684 Lamar; T. N. Thomas, care 
of D. Peppor & Son Co.; J. G. Stroupe, 2177 Court Ave- 
nue; B. Cason, 3100 Faxon Avenue; R. W. Crawford, 688 
Hillcrest; F. W. Topry, 2486 Vernon; Oren Tompkins, 
1604 Hollywood Street; Archie C. Stewart, 182 West 
De Soto Street; C. B. Mather, 1382 Merton Street; A. 
Feldman, 2454 Peres; H. M. Edgeworth, 1393 Hollywood; 
R. H. Van Hooser, 2310 Peres; E. S. Andrews, 1546 
Sturla; C. C. Witham, 1440 Merton; Leroy Cates, 1508 
Hardin Street; N. Spurks, 892 Maple Drive; G. N. Hill, 
3269 Coleman; G. W. Ham, 920 Saxon Street; M. J. 
Mottes, 1467 Merton Street; Thomas R. Mather, 
2350 Chelsea Avenue; Earl Battle, 359 Glover Street; 
Albert Ragghianti, 873 Chelsea Avenue; Louis Ragg- 
hianti, 873 Chelsea Avenue; Tony Ragghianti, sr., 873 
Chelsea; James E. Riley, 658 Poplar; J. R. Adkins, 511 
Cambridge; J. H. Williams,. 866 Adams; C. W. Holmes, 
886 Breedlove; Lawrence Piano, 2654 Southern; Albert 
Mariani, 504 North McKenneth; J. T. Farabough, 352 
Laclede; W. T. Tennant, 251 Poplar; V. R. Holt, 266 
Poplar; Lucille Fisher, 266 Poplar; A. J. Tapp, 601 
Looney Avenue; A. C. Early, 1008 Meda; James L. Jef- 
frey, 1392 Richmond Avenue; A. G. Buckhart, 266 
McLemore; L. R. Dillard, 3477 Powell Avenue; H. D. 
Farmer, 3417 Powell Avenue; Sam Styles, 835 Hender- 
son; R. Daniels, 795 Mississippi Avenue; C. P. Winkler, 
465 Alexander; A. H. Johnson, 795 Ethel; Harry U. 
Scruggs, 3705 Southern Avenue; R. G. Garthright, 2288 
Central Avenue; Phil F. Futral, 572 Loeb; Genella Gray 
Burnette, 3530 Powell Street; W. L. Stout, 352 Her- 
nando, city; E. A. Reid, 2577 Selma Avenue, city; W. H. 
Blackwell, 912 Foxon, city; C. H. Porter, 1024 Hedling- 
ton; Ben H. Hunt, route 6, box 292, Memphis, Tenn.; 
L. M. Wilson, 3478 Faxon Avenue, Memphis, Tenn.; 
G. M. Howard, P. O. box 2705, Memphis, Tenn.; J. L. 
Person, 3417 Powell Avenue; C. S. Thacher, 3488 
Veruzu Avenue; H. J. Lynch, 617 Cherry Street; M. H. 
Presley, 3376 Rosamond Avenue, city; C. I. Owen, 3117 
Pacific; J. H. Kail, 3385 Coleman Avenue, Memphis, 
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Tenn.; L. H. Hall, 811 Kipley Street; R. R. Beegley, 5221 
Belvidere; D. A. Bugby, 802 Kuppley; L. F. Smith, 
Sardis, Miss.; A. Schelly, 3878 Tutwiler Avenue; O. G. 
Fallo, 278 Washington; Liberty Electric Co.; Nello Ragg- 
hianti, 753 Adams Street; Eugene Ragghianti, 873 Chel- 
sea; Tony Ragghianti, jr., 873 Chelsea; Jad Ragghianti, 
873 Chelsea; Ruby Mae Ragghianti, 753 Adams Street; 
Mary Ann Ragghianti, 753 Adams Street. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 2, 1931. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned citizens of Memphis, Shelby 
County, Tenn., respectfully urge and request that you use your 
influence toward the passage of the bill for the immediate pay- 
ment of the face value of the soldiers’ compensation certificates in 
cash to the veterans of the World War. 

B. J. Johnson, 647 Hudson; John V. Eagle, 3185 Lyndale 
Avenue; John H. Phillips, 1581 Weatherwood; James F. 
Weakley, 3224 Summer; Anderson Hick Pirtle, 2356 Jack- 
son; Aubrey Fly, 3251 Lyndale; Claude H. Walton, 1486 
Hollywood Street; Wm. P. Arnold, 207 Court Street; 
A. P. Stokes, 957 Lamar; Fred J. Sexton Co., by Fred J. 
Sexton; F. R. Albert, 810 Richmond Avenue; T. H. Bur- 
ford, 1883 Peabody; J. H. Stevenson, 1308 Union Avenue; 
B. N. Brewer, 2108 Monroe Avenue; T. O. Brown, 215% 
Court, Memphis; B. M. Anderson, 3423 Rockwood, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Leslie Elliott, 845 Jefferson Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. L. Davis, 1050 Raynor Avenue; C. L. 
Wilson, 645 Kent Street; J. D. Neal, 2115 Cowden Ave- 
nue; Robert Yount, 936 Crockett Place; T. M. Harris, 
247 Smith Street; J. S. Parke, 489 Trigg Avenue; W. A. 
Timms, 60 North Bobschicos; Gus Luniberg, 149 South 
Third Street; H. A. Wendt, 149 ‘South Third Street; 
Jack Gray, 149 South Third Street; B. G. McKay, 1620 
Lauderdale; C. H. Gunn, 1680 Lauderdale; J. E. Cren- 
shaw, jr., 997 Oakview Street; J. W. Calhoun, 3642 
Guernsey; William Holden, 1779 Kendale Avenue; Q. G. 

ale, 628 Vance Avenue; E. L. Lieben, 1064 Breed- 
loye, Memphis, Tenn.; U. B. Haruser, Aechecay Avenue, 
box 128, route 3; B. K. Stevenson, 2175 Vinton Ave- 
nue; S. O. Shinault, Normal, Tenn.; (Mrs.) B. D. Mur- 
ray, 691 McLemore Avenue; M. Bilan, 1288 Vinton; 
C. R. Spicer, 1710 South Parkway East; Clarence Hauser, 
3199 Lyndale Avenue; W. H. Brown, 3184 Lyndale Ave- 
nue; H. S. Loftus, 3175 Lyndale Avenue; R. B. Monteith, 
3169 Lyndale Avenue; S. K. Rushing, 820 Holmes; Style 
Center Tailoring Co., 42 North Second Street; W. P. 
Dowkines, 643 Hudson; H. K. Taylor, 748 Hudson; W. E. 
Shrader, 3201 Giuess; R. L. Tipton, Ellendol, Tenn.; 
T. B. White, 3166 Madrid; J. E. Weaklay, 3224 Summer 
Avenue; Turney B. Roddy, 673 Hudson Street.; C. S. 
Pearce, 688 Hillcrest; Asa Terhune, 3182 Johnson; Matt 
Grantham, jr., 3530 Tutwiler; L. A. Beckett, 703 Hudson; 
R. V. Kinsey, 667 Hillcrest; F. Q. Vickley, 528 Bon Air 
Street; J. B. Barnes, 1824 Walker Avenue; J. O. Edwards, 
3215 Nathan Avenue; Audrey Phillips, 2040 Madison 
Avenue; E. G. Young, 706 Hillcrest; Mrs. Irene Egle, 
526 Mosby; E. H. Childress, 3416 Faxon; Ned Lacy, jr., 
3421 Summer; T. G. Mulherin, 1200 Vance; T. E. Swin- 
dell, 3419 Summer; R. C. McBryde, 3620 Marion Avenue; 
A. C. King, 3422 Summer; C. P. Cleary, 1296 Cumming; 
J. M. Williams, 3473 Powell Avenue; E. R. McCall, 2245 
Evelyn; L. R. Croom, 34 North Waldran; H. B. 
Clinton; 3401 Summer Avenue: C. P. Bellinger, 
3401 Summer Avenue; John Frazier, 3489 Cole- 
man; C. M. Barnes, 408 Angelus; N. R. Garner, 3397 
Summer Avenue; O. B. Lanier, 3397 Summer Avenue; 
Ruby Egle, 892 National; Sam Wagner, 3387 Summer 
Avenue; W. A. Watson, 3242 Lyndale; J. J. Woodbury, 
553 Alabama Street; C. A. Feniss, 3375 Summer Avenue; 
Mrs. C. K. Smith, 3375 Summer Avenue; A. J. Bramch, 
2343 Hubbard; B. F. South, Highland Heights; W. T. 
Lowry, 3375 Summer Avenue; F. S. Wail, 3549 Forrest 
Avenue; Morris Jacobs, 3382 Summer Avenue; O. D. 
Kallis, 3388 Summer Avenue; C. A. Williams, 3231 Cole- 
man Avenue; R. L. Henderson, 3388 Summer Avenue; 
S. N. Norville, 841 Holmes Avenue; A. Sims, 912 
Holmes Avenue; A. S. Barker, 8271 Givens Street; 
Charles Reeves, 912 Holmes Avenue; J. W. Ricks, 3179 
Lyndale Avenue; Bennie Egle, 892 National; L. B. 
Phillips, 1225 Cummings; E. T. Watson, 572 Mosby Street, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Lonie Penrhio, 320 High Street; Fred 
Henniger, 338 High Street; William Mathis, 314 High 
Street; Carl Watkins, 643 Robinson; W. E. Hughes, 310 
High Street; Mrs. W. E. Hughes, 310 High Street; Sam 
Schneider, 302 High Street; John C. Woodbury, 572 
Alabama Street; R. T. Bonham, 598 Alabama Street; 
J. F. Goodwin, 622 Alabama Street; Joe Egle, 526 Mosby 
Street; M. E. Egle, 522 Mosby Street; Lucille Joyce, 521 
Mosby Street; R. W. Rieger, 1108 Rozillee Street; E. K. 
Pate, 1377 Overton Pike Avenue; Sam Woodbury, 1225 
Cummings Street; G. B. Woodley, 1225 Cummings 
Street; D. J. Barry, 521 Mosby Street; Agnes Barry, 521 
Mosby Street; Mary H. Joyce, 521 Mosby Street; R. F. 
Friedman, 301 Jackson Avenue; J. J. Guinozzo, 527 
Mosby Street; Mrs. Nellie Irene Egle, 3185 Lyndale; 
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Mrs. John Giunozzo, 527 Mosby; S. G. Summerton, 527 
Mosby; Mrs. S. L. Summerton, 527 Mosby; H. D. Sum- 
merton, 527 Mosby; Mrs. A. W. Whitley, 527 Mosby; 
Ned F. Ealand, 848 Union Avenue; J. M. Campbell, 235 
South McLean; Mrs. C. R. Goodyear, 1074 Carr Avenue; 
A. Johnson, 2987 Lake Avenue; C. M. Hicks, 234 South 
Waldron; F. B. Ellis, 1599 Lamar Boulevard; C. B. 
Kennedy, 460 Green; W. A. Nail, 855 Union; V. J. Isile, 
855 Union Avenue; T. F. Harnlin, 520 Urbenner; Jeff 
Dickson, 1435 Madison; B. T. Martin, 544 Seventh Street; 
J. J. Jones, 2574 Selman Avenue; Q. 8. Fernandez, 2577 
Selman Avenue; L. H. Gray, 2374 Summer Avenue; 
George Jenkins, 815 Stonewall; Mary H. Jenkins, 196 
Avalon; H. L. Scott; G. N. Klein; Joseph S. Locke, 2426 
Summer Avenue; B. M. Bennett, 2202 Madison; Lee G. 
Prescott, 2426 Summer Avenue; Robert Dodd, 1404 Poplar 
Street; Fred Bonds, 1404 Poplar Street; Mrs. Eva Mann, 
909 Vance Avenue; Mrs. S. D. Roberts, 977 South Cox; Mr. 
S. D. Roberts, 977 South Cox; Audry B. Darren, 815 Wash; 
James T. Holey, 236 North Waldron, apartment 1; Mrs. 
C. E. Jenkins, 1150 Jefferson; T. E. Jenkins, 1152 Jeffer- 
son; Geraldine Jenkins, care of Mickey Bros.; H. N. 
Rouse, 417 La Cerde Avenue; Arnold Jennings, 253 
North McLean; M. A. Via, 1457 Jackson Avenue; Ralph 
B. Gimonton, 2557 Selma; R. L. Bell, 2539 Faxon; C. H. 
Sims, 686 Woodlawn; J. R. Manley, 2274 Nelson; P. A. 
Williams, 3485 Buchanan; N. O. Jamison, 3313 Rosa- 
mond; E. W. Hildebrand, 1437 Court Street; Shands 
Morgan, 1845 Felix; W. L. McBride, 1046 Fleece; R. D. 
Snyder, 3164 Allison; H. A. Yeargan, 1034 North Second 
Street; R. S. Smith, 3443 Bowen Avenue; A. L. McCarew, 
jr., 713 Pearce; M. J. Bryant, 988 New York; C. R. 
Seaton, 878 Olive; R. E. Feltus, 2013 Oliver; P. E. 
Arterburn, 1488 South Willet; C. V. Slauker, 280 
Gaston; A. L. Moye, 1393 Fairfax; C. E. Coley, 1408 
South Lauderdale; A. R. McGoldrick, 365 North Belle- 
vue; F. R. Dries, 661 North Dunlap; Dalton Vosier, 203 
South Lauderdale; A. E. Dean, 509 Lucy Avenue; Polk 
Byrd, 582 Watson; J. L. Hart, 2171 Court Avenue; 
Frank H. Caudle; C. E. Miller, 1091 Beechwood Avenue; 
Harry L. Thomas, 919 North Evergreen; H. H. Huddles- 
ton, 740 Stage Street; J. K. Richardson, 3540 Autumn 
Street; A. M. Chesholm, 171 Edgewood Street; W. E. 
Still, 378 South Main; W. N. R. Sorrell, Dyersburg, 
Tenn., route No. 1; M. V. Wenzler, 597 Eva Street; 
B. B. Baker, 2589 Yale; J. E. Hebortz, 717 Severe; W. B. 
Chandler, 1079 Jackson Avenue; Gene N. Scott, 1907 
Lyndale; George Wiltshire, 3583 Spottswood; J. B. 
Mason, 649 North Bingham; R. B. White, 1076 Green- 
wood Street; John Hoy C. Boaz, 1230 Linden; John 
Winter, 193 Elm; T. A. Cobb, 1036 Faxon; Louis 
Ricossa, 644 Pope Street; J. H. Wood, 2363 Autumn 
Avenue; F. B. Swift, major of Infantry, 848 Union, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. M. Gentry, 989 Philadelphia, 
Memphis, Tenn.; E. R. Winslow, 406 East McLemore; 
J. H. Saturn, 1005 North Parkway; Joe Hinsley, 2054 
Evelyn; W. R. De Lano, 702 Atlantic Street; R. M. 
Harper, 1703 Jackson Avenue; R. L. Allen, 400 Monroe; 
John B. Brooks, 999 South Cooper; M. H. Mathis, 1758 
Lawrence; Colonial Market, George J. Schmitt, 1701 
Jackson Avenue; Silva Grace, 745 Decatur; D. E. Cole- 
mon, 2046 Vinton Avenue; Grosmann Bakery, J. H. 
Grosmann, 1699 Jackson; E. G. Beale, 1697 Jackson; 
A. H. Pou, 1697 Jackson; E. S. W. Orden, 241 North 
Auburndale; W. D. Werdun, 1083 South Fourth Street; 
James S. Brown, jr., 840 Maury; M. Bloomfield, 1225 
Snowden Street: C. A. Croswell, 1690 Jackson; J. H. 
Yerger, 1604 Vinton; O. Ewranges, 1718 John; R. S. 
Rowland, 3267 Carnes; Charles Meadar, 33 North Samer- 
ville; W. H. Nance, 245 Bickford Street; D. R. Mitchi- 
nez, 1528 Jackson; Mrs. W. L. Salmon, 1433 Jackson; 
S. W. Dickinson, 1134 Tutwiler; C. D. Roberts, 1305 
Beauregard; George C. Coleman, Raleigh, Tenn.; Ted 
Van Piersol, 870 Maple Drive; Nathan Engelberg, 536 
Mosby Avenue; J. Pidgeon, 1906 Overton Park; J. D. 
Aycock, 322 Walnut; Mrs. H. A. Lawson, 257 Adams; 
F. C. Flowers, 257 Adams; James Nix, 930 Crockett 
Place: R. E. Munn, 273 Edith; G. W. Smith, 287 Adams 
Avenue; Mrs. H. E. Queens, 248 McLemore; C. M. 
Parks, 3354 Lampkin Avenue; L. M. Moore, 990 Ro- 
land Street; W. H. Jones, 508 Edith; J. B. Todd, 220 
McLemore; Walter H. Stovall, 1208 Latham; Chas. B. 
Stovall, 414 Edith; T. L. Ruger, 2356 Parkway Place; 
J. H. Harris, 264 Walker Avenue; R. B. Abels, 276 Gas- 
ton; Buford Abels, 276 Gaston; R. E. Hurley, 237 
McLemore; L. M. Crawford, 979 Wellington; T. C. Ne- 
bugh, 265 Wisconsin Avenue; P. Gorzalie, 625 Etuply; 
T. G. Childress, 1955 Walker Avenue; Joe O’Guin, 723 
Pearce Street; Cody Poor, 2101 Jefferson; John M. 
Clark, 1647 Nelson; C. N. Poor, 695 North Fourth; 
E. W. Redus, 1659 Lamar; Mrs. E. W. Redus, 1659 La- 
mar; J. E. Norwood, 933 Oakview; G. C. Harpole, 1759 
Tutwiler Avenue; J. J. Thornton, 1729 Tutwiler 
Avenue; A. A. Lanery, 613 Poplar; Harry Scruggs, 
3705 Southern Avenue; D. H. Dacus, 1084 South 
Cox; S. B. Cooley, 1054 Philadelphia Street; J. E. 
Yeates, 501 Lundee Street; J. Zahn, 212 North Third 
Street; J. W. Taylor, 869 Ayers; L. D. Bejach, 43 Bel- 
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leau Drive; R. R. Ritz, 1589 Shadowlawn Boulevard; 
J. S. Lumpkins, 844 Pine; J. M. Gratz, 1436 Peabody; 
A. B. McHenry, 673 Landis Street; Walsh Foley, 1933 
Harbert Avenue: E. B. Clark, Catholic Club, room 518; 
C. F. Stilley, 1438 Sémerset Place; A. W. Stampley, 599 
Poplar; W. A. Heth, 923 Philadelphia; Lucas C. Thiers, 
180 Clark; M. M. Curibo, 1956 Lamar Place; C. B. Wood, 
909 Poplar; J. B. Carraway, 224 Cedar; B. M. Almon, 
923 Garland; A. P. Massey, 1116 King; W. Hoover, 1043 
South Third Street; George B. Harseyney, 827 North 
Seventh Street; Wm. L. Stephan, 926 Faxon; B. L. 
Arendale, 34 East McKellar; J. S. Clarke, 304 North 
Claybrook; E. A. Beecher, 251 South Watkins; L. E. 
Bennet, 921 Thomas Street; F. L. Jones, 1049 South 
Caper Street; S. T. Springer, 2065 Union. 


— 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January —, 1931. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned citizens of Memphis, Shelby 
| County, Tenn., respectfully urge and request that you use your 
i infiuence toward the passage of the soldier compensation bill now 
pending, for the immediate payment of the veterans’ adjusted- 
compensation certificates for their face value in cash to the 

veterans of the World War. 

Thos. V. Morris, Hotel Weakley; D. M. Kent, 230 Court; 
J. J. Bell, Hotel Weakley; R. L. Harris, Brys Depart- 
ment Store; Bea Lamb, Hotel Weakley; H. S. Oliver, 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Dr. C. F. Smith, 
857 North Willett Street; P. C. Lipscomb, 777 Gates; 
E. C. Christian, 231 Market; O. E. Gould, 63 North 
Auburndale; Kathryn Baune, 893 Orphanage Street; 
Mrs. Evelyn Sweeney, Hotel Weakley; John F. Sweeney, 
Hotel Weakley; A. S. Pearce; Rele A. Pappas; Lo- 
raine Thomas; Geo. A. Pappas; G. E. Maynard; L. C. 
Leo, G. & L. Shoe Co.; Jack Fleming, 81 Jefferin; Mrs. 
C. R. Whitmore, 1314 Ridgeway; Miss Vivian Wallace, 
229 Carbron; Julunne Bramlett, 1698 Glenview; J. A. 
Roberts, 233 North Garland; B. D. Murray, 691 Mc- 
Lemore; Mrs. J. H. Reynolds, 16 South Idlewild; Mary L. 
Smith, 367 Garland; H. J. Daniel, 2073 Young; Mrs. 
Ray Hill, Brys; Miss Lucille Eastman, 323 South Third 
Street; Miss Clara Hardin, 230 Hernando Street; Mrs. 
Chas. Shard, 230 Hernando Street; Mrs. E, N. Robinson, 
323 South Third Street; Mrs. W. A. Johnson, 365 Her- 
nando Street, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. T. R. Treanor, 365 
Hernando Street; Mrs. Pauline Bunch, 365 Hernando 
Street; A. O. Clark, 228 Vance; J. N. Etheridge, 884 
Spring Street; O. L. Steele, 837 Kippley; Bill Terry, 
first baseman, New York Giants; Thos. L. Dilliard, 
Woodstock, Tenn.; W. B. Voyles; A. Bourne, 890 Maple 
Drive; E. C. Fowler, Hansonhurst post office, Brunswick; 
Cecil Badgitt, 3228 Northon; J. E. Dowdy, 879 Pope; 
Willie Dowdy, 879 Pope; Jack Burkeen, 816 Elm Street; 
A. B. Burkeen, 816 Elm Street; Ralph McMaster, 1431 
Lyndale; R. L. Bonfaute, 990 Kney Street; Chas. A. 
Murray, 871 Maple Drive; J. H. McPherson, 656 North 
Claybrook Avenue; R. A. Smith, 688 North Watkins; 
J. F. Davis, 758 Atlantic; Malcolm Puckett, 966 Blythe 
Street; Dudley Reese, 527 Walker; Claude Taylor, 509 
Leath; Herbert R. Wood, 14 West Devant; C. W. Bledsoe, 
533 Leath Street; John W. Holland, 1476 Chelsea Avenue; 
Grady Johnson, 1071 Lane Avenue; Warren F. Sieph, 
343 Hollywood Avenue; W. T. Holland, 1476 Chelsea 
Avenue; W. C. Paeth, 3549 Autumn Avenue; J. A. 
Black, 369 Hollywood Street; D. M. Jacobs, 887 Wash- 
ington Avenue; C. M. Hatcher, 3166 Pershing Street; 
S. W. Billings, 1609 Lamor; C. M. Griffith, 418 
North Claybrook; F. E. Meador, Buntyn, box 123; 
Marion F. Parker, 191 West Iowa, Memphis, Tenn.; D. 
T. Jowers, 667 Jackson; E. W. Adair, 741 Woodlawn 
Street; T. K. Marsh, 321 Burdock Avenue; C. E. Wo- 
mack, 1056 Indiana Street; J. J. Morgan, 773 Tate 
Avenue; F. A. Barber, 773 Tate Avenue; R. B. Lovelace, 
2263 Young Avenue; J. W. Brown, 972 Trigg; J. H. 
Hampton, 286 North McNut; O. R. Robinson, 2726 Mid- 
land; E. R. Plercey, 25 North Montgomery Street; John 
Henley, 168 Nance Avenue; M. M. Jones, 685 New York 
Street; John Ford, 253 Court; John K. Reard, 253 
Court; W. A. Burke, 364 Linden; Mrs. M. E. Egle, 522 
Mosby; W. H. Hance, 834 Adams City; F. M. Lankford, 
1383 Madison Avenue; H. L. Blackburn, 2608 Princeton; 
J. P. Mass, 760 Adams Avenue; J. B. Green, 978 Union 
Avenue; C. G. Harris, route 5, box 619, Buntyn, Tenn.; 
C. H. Beard, jr., 976 Saxon; A. P. Zehner, 1032 Snowden; 
S. B. Garling, 604 Lauderdale Avenue; John Loyd, 275 
Agness Place; J. T. Gaines, 212 North Third Street; 
Mrs. Flossie MacBlacken, 2608 Princeton Avenue; J. C. 
Moore, 2608 Harvard; E. E. Baker, 2549 Broad; Mrs. 
J. C. Moore, 2608 Harvard; F. H. Fanell, 3302 Faxon; 
James E. Cox, 1041 South Cooper Street; J. T. Cotnum, 
2367 Overton Park Circle; L. D. Steward, 2523 Autumn 
Avenue; T. W. McAden, 320 Wilford Street; S. L. 
Gravitt, 2576 Hale Avenue; A. W. Cunningham, 2494 
Princeton Street; J. L. Talor, 1815 Franklin Street; 
B. T. Honeycett, 2589 School Street; J. W. Garner, 386 
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Bingham Avenue; J. W. Walk, 2431 Broad Street; E. J. 
Harrison, 2405 Forest Avenue; E. E. Bingam, 266 Mal- 
vern; B. W. Bailey, 837 Adams Avenue; J. S. Marshall, 
882 Holmes; F. D. Speight, 1561 Foster Street; C. C. 
Hunt, 1056 New York; Mrs. W. E. Paugle, 782 Jefferson; 
L. Puncenton, 1952 Swandem; E. L. Hagu, 621 Poplar; 
Frank Thomas Turrentine, 807 Hawthorne, Memphis; 
Arthur R. Minor, 3550 Autumn Avenue; Earnest Pully, 
2612 Princeton Avenue; Mrs. Earnest Pully, 2612 Prince- 
ton Avenue; E. E. Blackburn, 2608 Princeton Avenue; 
Ben Levy, 2524 Princeton Avenue; Mae Pinner, 2593 
Autumn Avenue; I. T. Miller, Germanton, Tenn.; Mrs. 
W. F. Howard, M. D. Colter; J. J. Conley, 2559 Broad; 
A. B. Steed, 363 Gaston; E. L. Meaders, 89 North Belve- 
dere; C. T. Spalding, 1133 Faxon Avenue; B. O. Gil. 
bert, 144 Union Avenue; W. L. Jennings, 2010 Carnors; 
P. M. Madden, 1311 Futwinler; George A. Bishop, 201 
Adams; W. H. Herrington, Memphis, Tenn.; M. J. 
Clancy, 236 Court Street; James Rose, 799 Walker; 
W. J. Britton, 1141 Sledge Avenue; J. C. Connor, Pea- 
body Hotel; D. E. Garland, 1207 East Moreland; Fay 
Jordan, 247 Adams; W. O. Hindrey, 2469 Harvard Street; 
A. A. Gaynor, 1249 Marksman Place; A. H. McKee, 756 
Adams; A. K. Harrison, 589 North Highland; W. R. 
Matthews, 597 Vance; W. J. Gowling, Park and Ethel 
Buntyn; J. R. Sanders, Park and Ethel Buntyn; Jack 
Lovell, 2589 School Street; Frank Hicks, 347 Union; 
Mrs. G. A. French, 530 Mosby Avenue; H. A. Lawson, 
237 Adams; Mrs. R. L. Laite, 257 Adams; W. B. Davis, 
1977 Evelyn Avenue; G. B. Tucker, 693 Poplar Avenue; 
R. W. Wright, 1387 South Lauderdale. 


ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTION TO DROUGHT SUFFERERS 


Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, without disclosing his 
name, because I was asked not to do so, I have a note here 
addressed to me which reads: 

Please find inclosed $5 for the distressed people of the drought 
areas. I know my money will help feed those people down there 
without any red tape. 

A little story connected with this contribution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, makes me call attention to it now. It comes from a 
gentleman who I do not think was ever south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line except in the city of Washington. He is 
an Irishman who has a heart as tender as a child’s. When 
he ascertained that the Red Cross thought it could not ad- 
minister the fund proposed to be appropriated he wanted 
to make a contribution, and he hunted me up and gave me 
this $5. I want to acknowledge my gratitude to him pub- 
licly for his kindness. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 16110) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1383) 
thereon. I give notice that I shall call the bill up at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2977) for the refund of estate tax 
erroneously collected, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1384) thereon. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10576) to 
authorize exchange of lands with owners of private-land 
holdings within the Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
New Mexico, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1385) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 9987. An act to provide for the relinquishment by 
the United States of certain lands to the city of Rupert in 
the county of Minidoka in the State of Idaho (Rept. No. 
1386) ; 

H. R. 13249. An act to authorize the acceptance of a tract 
of land adjoining Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1387); 
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H. R. 13547. An act to safeguard the validity of permits to 
use recreational areas in the San Bernardino and Cleveland 
National Forests (Rept. No. 1388) ; 

H. R. 15867. An act to provide for the retention by the 
United States of a site within the Hot Springs National 
Park formerly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and Bath- 
house, for park and landscape purposes (Rept. No. 1389); 
and 

H. R. 15876. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1390). 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 5588) to add cer- 
tain public lands to the Washakie National Forest, Wyo., re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1391) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 15877) to authorize exchanges of land with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1392) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1876) for the relief of the Columbia 
Casualty Co., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1393) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5557. An act to amend the act of May 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 
378) (Rept. No. 1394); and 

S. 5586. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to establish the Canyon De Chelly National Monument 
within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz. (Rept. No. 1395). 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4830. An act providing for payment of $25 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1396); and 

S. 5120. An act to reimburse William S. Lewis for his trav- 
eling expenses as counsel for the Spokane Indians (Rept. No. 
1397). 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5522) providing for sale of 
Chippewa Indian land to the State of Minnesota, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1398) 
thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5553) to 
amend section 3 of the act approved May 10, 1928, entitled 
“An act to extend the period of restriction in lands of cer- 
tain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes,” reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1399) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of David Burnet, of Ohio, to be 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in place of Robert H. 
Lucas, resigned, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5911) granting a pension to Florentino Montano; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5912) authorizing the reimbursement of Edward 
B. Wheeler and the State Investment Co. for the loss of 
certain lands in the Mora Grant, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5913) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Walters (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5914) granting an increase of pension to Effie 
Washington (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5915) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Shaw (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 5916) permitting the laying of a conduit across 
E and F Streets SW., Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5917) to appoint W. D. Herring a second lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5918) authorizing disposition of naval floating 
dry docks no longer in use; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5919) granting an increase of pension to Adele 
Y. Taylor (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 5920) authorizing the attendance of the Army 
Band at the annual encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic to be held at Des Moines, Iowa; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5921) authorizing Dalles City, a municipal cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Columbia River at or near 
The Dalles, Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKHART (by request): 

A bill (S. 5922) to repeal section 3229, Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 26, sec. 158), so far as it applies to narcotic 
drugs; and 

A bill (S. 5923) to require physicians and surgeons admin- 
istering to or prescribing for patients under their professional 
charge to inform them of the nature of the drugs being 
administered or prescribed, if such drugs or any part of them 
are narcotic, and warning them of the effects of their con- 
tinued use; to regulate the filling of such prescriptions by 
pharmacists; and regulating the manufacture of medicinal 
preparations containing narcotic drugs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 5924) renewing and extending patents Nos. 
1102653 and 1103503; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr, FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5925) granting a pension to Helen F. Wilcox; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5926) granting an increase of pension to Alzina 
M. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5927) for the relief of Alfred W. Mayfield; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted sundry amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS AND POLICY 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 424), which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs: 


Whereas the Supreme Court in the exercise of the judicial power 
2 by the Constitution has held, uniformly, that: 
. The Indians of the United States are the wards of the Nation; 
2. The power of the Federal Government over the is 
to their protection; 
3. It is the duty of the Federal Government to protect the In- 
dians collectively and individually; } 
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4. The Federal Government, as the guardian, should be lenient 
toward its wards, the Indians; and 

5. The Indians should be developed through and treat- 
ment into useful and productive members of society. 

Whereas the Congress in the exercise of the legislative power 
conferred by the Constitution has enacted legislation providing: 

1. For the supervision of the Indians under a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in the Department of the Interior. 

2. For the appropriation of funds for the following p 

a. General support and civilization, including education; 

b. Relief of distress and conservation of health; 

c. Industrial assistance and advancement and general adminis- 
tration of Indian property; 

d. Extension, improvement, operation, and maintenance of exist- 
ing Indian irrigation systems and for development of water sup- 
plies; 

e. Enlargement, extension, improvement, and repair of the 
buildings and grounds of eixsting plants and projects; 

f. Employment of inspectors, supervisors, superintendents, 
clerks, field matrons, farmers, physicians, Indian police, Indian 
judges, and other employees; and 

Whereas it is deemed appropriate that the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs outline a policy to be followed in dealing with our 
Indian wards; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate: 

1. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to secure 
or prepare and furnish to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
a complete and accurate census of all Indians, restricted and 
unrestricted, in the United States, such census to show the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Name. 


Age. 

If attending school, location of school. 

. Occupation. 

Name of tribe. 

Restricted or unrestricted. 

Amount of property and description. 

. That the Bureau of Indian airs be requested to see that 
every Indian child of school age under reasonable rules and regu- 
lations attends school. 

3. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to provide 
approved school facilities for every Indian child of school age, in 
either day public schools or Indian boarding schools; and shall 
provide high-school and college facilities for such Indians as may 
desire a higher education: Provided, That such schools and col- 
leges shall provide approved courses in vocational training. 

4. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to see that 
every Indian is prepared and equipped to make a living in some 
gainful occupation, trade, or profession, and that one of the major 
activities of each local agency shall be to instruct and encourage 
Indians in farming, stock raising, and trades through and by 
which he or she can become self-supporting. 

6. That in the management of the business affairs of the sev- 
eral tribes, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is requested to confer 
and work with the governors, chiefs, attorneys, accredited dele- 
gations, agents, and business committees representing the tribes 
whose business is affected. 

6. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Department of 
Justice be requested to render the various tribes having suits 
pending in the Court of Claims every possible assistance to the 
end that such suits may be prepared and tried at the earliest 
practicable date. A 

7. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to provide 
employment agencies in localities where the Indians may know, 
take advantage of, and be served by such agencies, 

8. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to provide 
hospital facilities within reasonable distances of the several Indian 
tribes provided that in the hospitalization, education, and general 
assistance to the Indians no distinction shall be made because of 
the amount of property they may own. 

9. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to employ 
and retain in the Indian Service only such persons as are com- 
petent, efficient, and sympathetic toward the Indian race. 

10. That the Bureau of Indian Affairs be requested to prepare 
‘its Budget request for sufficient funds to carry into effect this 
declared policy. 


CAUSES OF FLUCTUATIONS IN COMMODITY AND SECURITY VALUES 


Mr. STEIWER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
425), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Resolved, That a special commission of the Senate is hereby 
created, to consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, none of whom shall be a Senator or a 
Member of the House of Representatives. It shall be the duty of 
the commission to study and ascertain the causes of fluctuations 
in commodity and security values and to suggest remedies therefor, 
either in the form of legislation or otherwise. In making such 
study the commission is authorized to consider all factors in- 
fluencing price relationships and all practices which may directly 
or indirectly depress the prices paid to producers or enhance the 
prices paid by consumers of food products, including all prac- 
tices which influence said relationships by affecting credits and 
the values of securities and commodities. The commission shall 
make a report to the Senate from time to time of its progress in 
connection with such study and shall submit a final report to the 
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Senate of the results of such study as soon as practicable, together 
with recommendations for remedial legislation. Each of the mem- 
bers of the commission shall receive as compensation for his serv- 
ices such amount as may be fixed by the President of the Senate, 
not exceeding $10,000 per year, which shall be paid as part of the 
expenses of the commission. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the commission is authorized 
to select a chairman and to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions or recesses of the Senate 
in the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses, to employ such 
experts (including one or more economic advisers, who shall be 
associated with the commission and shall make such studies as 
the commission may direct), and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony 
and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mission, which shall not exceed $75,000 per annum, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman. ; 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12404) to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as to provide 
for national-park approaches. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927; 

H. R. 516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, 
alias Martin G. Schanck; a 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 

H. R. 3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost; 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on John- 
stons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press: 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H.R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construction 
of a building at Fort Sam Houston; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott: 

H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

H. R. 5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near 
Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the sign- 
ing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States 
of America and the Chippewa Indians; 

H. R. 5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind.; 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield 
of Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 7063. An act for the relief of H. E. Mills; 

H. R. 7119. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; 

H. R. 7302. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 
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H. R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman; 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
collect an increased charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail when such receipts are re- 
quested after the mailing of the article, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 

H. R. 8806. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transporting 
the mails beyond the borders of the United States for un- 
reasonable and unnecessary delays and for other delinquen- 
cies; 

H. R. 9779. An act authorizing a preliminary examination 
of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tributaries, with a 
view to the control of floods; 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff; 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service; 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke; 

H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11297. An act for the relief of Arthur Edward 
Blanchard; 

H. R. 11443. An act to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev.; 

H. R. 11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
III., in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control 
of its floods; 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so 
as to provide for national-park approaches; 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of Osage 
funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of Kelso, 
in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to the entertainment committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans 250 pyramidal tents, complete; 
fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly tents; thirty 11 by 50 
by 15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, 
No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pil- 
lows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 
1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); to be 
used at the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, 
to be held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 1931; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ten- 
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nessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpo- 
ration (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point 
in Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bound- 
aries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of a 
donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbor. 
and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, relating to 
the Monongahela River, Pa. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

“ DEMOCRACY VERSUS SOCIALISM” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask leave.to have pub- 
lished in the Record an editorial by Hon. Leopold Morris, 
editor of the Victoria Advocate, Victoria, Tex., in the issue 
of the Advocate of January 15, 1931, entitled “ Democracy 
Versus Socialism.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS SOCIALISM 


The editor, like many other Victorians, thought it cost prac- 
tically nothing to generate electricity after a plant was once 
established until he learned the Central Power & Light Co.’s fuel 
bill in Victoria alone runs from $20,000 to $25,000 per month. 
This is for gas, and previously its monthly fuel bill was around 
$40,000 for oil, or almost half a million dollars per year. True, 
there is a central generating plant here that supplies other towns 
with light and power at intervals, but at other intervals Victoria 
obtains its electrical energy from plants operated in other towns, 
and these plants also have heavy fuel outlays, which constitute 
only one item in the company's vast operating expenses. Looking 
to the future development of south and southwest Texas the com- 
pany has expended millions upon millions of dollars in b 
transmission lines and for other improvements, and with the nor- 
mal growth of these sections it will require many years for it to 
secure even a fair return on its tremendous investment, which 
may have to be replaced before that time arrives. This shows 
what unbounded faith the Central Company has in the integrity of 
our people and the possibilities of our State. And the record 
of this company ought to be convincing to everyone how unfair 
and unnecessary it is for the Government to interfere with private 
enterprises to the extent of contracting their expansion or engag- 
ing in competition with them when they are risking their mil- 
lions in developing the country and a chance that the 
Government ought not to take. We have always had the greatest 
admiration for Senator GEORGE Norris, of Nebraska. He is sin- 
cere and honest, and we like his fearlessness and independence in 
espousing policies he conceives to be right, even though we do not 
always consider his views fundamentally sound. His bill now 
pending in Congress for both Government ownership and opera- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals power plant represents a wide and 
dangerous departure from American ideals. 

Former Gov. Alfred E. Smith and Gov. Franklin Roosevelt, of 
New York, as the foremost champions of the people 
in the so-called battle with power interests, have never advocated 
Government operation of power plants, but simply that the Nation 
and States retain the ownership of their power and other natural 
resources, in certain emergencies to undertake their development, 
and provide for their operation, not by any governmental agency, 
but by private enterprise under governmental regulation. The 
difference between the Smith-Roosevelt plan and that embraced 
in the Norris bill, is the distinction tween democracy and 
socialism. A government that enters into business competition 
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with its citizens is not a good government, and if it competes with 
one industry to-day, it will compete with another to-morrow, until 
private initiative is destroyed, all business becomes demoralized, 
and the government reeks with corruption and finally falls. That 
has been the history of other nations, and history repeats itself. 
Many of us have no conception of the functions of government. 
We are too eager to interfere with the inalienable rights of others, 
and to prohibit things by law that need only governmental super- 
vision, and in the end we make matters only worse. We try to 
hound and harrass nation-building industries out of existence, 
and after we alarm them into a state of inactivity we cry about 
business depression and look to them to save us from ourselves. 
The Advocate is no apologist for the power interests, or any other 
interests, and owes them nothing other than the fair treatment 
every interest or individual has a right to expect. We know full 
well that their own mistreatment of the public by high charges 
and indifferent service is responsible for most of the agitation 

t them, and has driven municipalities to establish and op- 
erate their own utilities as protective and economical measures. 
But we know also that they have learned their lesson and learned 
it well, judging from the splendid policies of our own company. 
So it is high time for peace and good will to prevail between the 
people and industries that are now trying to serve the public so 
well, and the animosities engendered in an age that is gone forever, 
should be forgiven and forgotten. And they would if the poli- 
ticians would only let them. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care about having a quorum 
called before I present my matter. I would rather the 
Senator would allow me to present my matter first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending to 
suspend the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
on page 74, line 19, to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care to discuss the motion 
until I can present my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack! to suspend the rule is pending. That 
motion is now before the Senate. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi can offer his amendment and have it lie on the table 
if he so desires. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Alabama 
if he will permit me to dispose of my matter first and then 
come back to his motion? 

Mr. BLACK. I have no objection to that course if it is 
satisfactory to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama 
temporarily withdraws his motion. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is recognized. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I state exactly what 
the amendment is? My amendment relates to the item 
dealing with rivers and harbors, appropriating a total of 
$62,000,000, which includes an item for the Biloxi Harbor 
and Channel, included in the aggregate amount under the 
estimate, but not specifically stated. Here is the situation, 
may I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania? The Board of 
Army Engineers, in their recommendation under the House 
document, approved the project for deepening and changing 
the channel at Biloxi, Miss., to the extent of $82,000 upon 
two conditions. One condition was that there should be a 
wharf constructed by the city and the other condition was 
that local interests should put up $30,000. It was quite a 
long time after that approval on the part of the Board of 
Army Engineers before a river and harbor bill passed and 
the item was only included in the last river and harbor bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is familiar with economic 
conditions existing throughout the country. The expendi- 
ture, I take it, ought to be made as soon as possible. I hope 
the Senator will not make a point of order now. It is very 
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difficult at this time for the local interests to raise the $30,000 
because of conditions existing generally throughout the 
country and particularly in that locality. The only change 
I have made is a modification, not to eliminate the $30,000 
which the local interests will have to put up and not to 
eliminate the condition that the local interests shall carry 
out in full their part of the agreement. I have provided 
that they shall do that, but I do not want the work held 
back until they are able to put up the $30,000, so the amend- 
ment proposes that when $5,000 has been paid by the local 
interests and the Board of Engineers have been given 
assurance that each year during the next five years $5,100 
shall be put up by the local interests; then they go ahead 
with the improvement of the channel. 

That is the purport of the amendment I propose. I think 
it is in-order for the reason that while the law is that the 
local interests shall put up $30,000 before the improvement 
is begun, yet my proposal provides that the local interests 
shall put up $30,500 in fact, which will be a saving to the 
Federal Government. I think ths amendment is in order 
under the provision of the rule that an amendment which 
provides for decreasing an appropriation is in order. It is 
not general legislation. It is specific legislation. I hope 
the Senator from Pennsylvania can agree to my proposal. 
It will not cost the Government anything. It merely delays 
the improvement if my amendment can not be agreed to 
and therefore I hope the Senator can accept the modifica- 
tion which I have proposed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have the utmost sympathy 
with the situation as the Senator has described it, but I have 
to be fair with the committee and with the Senate. While I 
confess that I rather hope the amendment is in order, yet I 
must make the point of order and leave it to the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the amendment is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Will 
the Senator state his amendment again? 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment is offered to the pro- 
vision on page 74 following the appropriation for river and 
harbor work, the total of which is $62,000,000. In that ap- 
propriation is included Biloxi Harbor and Channel. . 

Mr. REED. I have made the point of order that the 
amendment proposes general legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is in order for the reason that 
it does not, according to the rule, provide for an increased 
appropriation. Indeed, it provides for a decreased appro- 
priation. The Federal Government will save $500 by virtue 
of it. It is not general legislation, because it does not apply 
to the entire country but applies only to this particular 
project. I submit that under a liberal construction of the 
rule the amendment is in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I appreciate the situation de- 
scribed by the Senator from Mississippi, but I believe this 
would establish a precedent which would come home to 
bother us very materially hereafter. I remember that in 
framing the river and harbor bill the last time there were 
several proposals similar to this one to permit contributions 
to be made over a period of years. It was felt, however, that 
that would be unwise and that it should not be done. Much 
as I would like to see the situation taken care of as it con- 
fronts the Senator from Mississippi and his State, I do not 
believe it ought to be done. 

I suggest to the Chair that the proposal comes clearly 
within the last provision of the rule relating to new legisla- 
tion. The rule does not require that it be general legislation. 
Under a ruling of the Vice President made not very long 
ago it is not restricted even to a single item. I think under 
the new rule with reference to new legislation this is cer- 
tainly- new legislation modifying a project, even though it be 
just the one project. 

Mr. HARRISON. That rule applies, I believe, to increased 
appropriations. : 

Mr. JONES. No; there is another provision of the rule 
with reference to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish the Senator would cite the rule. 
I looked over the rules very carefully and found nothing of 
the kind. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
in the first place the amendment provides a change of exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it is a modification of existing 
law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule there can 
not be any general legislation offered in the form of an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, the Chair holds that the fact 
that I have reduced the appropriation would not affect it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would hold that 
it is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that is the ruling of the Chair, then 
I desire to take advantage of the notice which I gave on 
yesterday of a motion to suspend the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi having given notice of a motion to suspend the rule, 
the clerk will read the notice for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall here- 
after move to suspend paragraphs 1 and 3 of Rule XVI for the 
p of proposing to House bill 15593, the War Department 
appropriation bill, the following amendment: 

5 N 74, line 19, before the period, insert a colon and the 
(e) 7 

Provided further, That the conditions imposed upon the im- 
provement of Biloxi Harbor, Miss., authorized to be carried out 
in accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 
754. Sixty-ninth Co „ second session, are hereby modified 
so as to provide that the local interests shall give assurances that 
they will construct a public terminal adequate for coastwise traf - 
fic, under plans to be approved by the Chief of Engineers of 
the War Department, whenever in his opinion such construction 
is necessary, and that such local interests shall contribute there- 
for $5,000 toward the first cost of the improvement and 65,100 
annually thereafter for five successive years.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will adopt my motion and then agree to the amendment. I 
am not trying to relieve the locality of the payment of the 
amount which the Board of Engineers imposed upon it. I 
merely ask that the payment be spread over a period of five 
years instead of all having to be made now in one sum. 
That is all my amendment provides. I am doing this be- 
cause of local economic conditions which have come about 
since the report of the Board of Engineers was made. I 
hope the Senate will adopt my motion and then agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do the board of engineers recom- 
mend the change now proposed in thc Senator’s amend- 

ment? 

` Mr. HARRISON. If I had to go back to the board of 
engineers, which ordinarily would be the course, then they 
could not start the work now in the existing emergency 
situation. It would take me probably two or three years’ 
more time to obtain their approval in the ordinary way. 
I do not know when we will have another omnibus river 
and harbor bill. It would delay the improvement very seri- 
ously. By the adoption of my amendment the Government 
can not in any way suffer financially or otherwise. Indeed, 
as I have pointed out, I have imposed $500 additional upon 
the locality by virtue of the amendment and thus saved the 
Government that sum. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The board have not expressed any 
opinion informally or otherwise? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped we might dispose of the 
matter without the necessity of calling for a quorum, 

Mr. REED. No; we shall have to call a quorum before we 
can pass on the Senator’s motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fess Keycs 

Bingham Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Black Frazier ill Smith 
Blaine George Steiwer 
Blease Gillett McMaster Stephens 
Borah Glenn McNary Swanson 
Bratton 11 Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Gould Morrow ‘Townsend 
Broussard Hale Moses Trammell 
Bulkley Harris Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harrison Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Nye Wagner 
Carey Hawes Oddie Walcott 
Connally Hayden Partridge Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Pine Watson 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Williamson 
Dale Johnson Reed 

Davis Jones Robinson, Ark. 

Deneen Kean hall 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana] is absent on account of illness in 
his family. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that tne Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Waterman] is detained on business of the 
Senate in connection with the work of the Committee on 
Patents. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Hastincs] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF FUNDS BY RED CROSS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the national chairman of 
the American Red Cross, before the alleged committee in- 
vestigating the need for an appropriation of $25,000,000 for 
the relief of distressed humanity in all sections of this 
country, is reported to have made these two statements: 


It was unanimously voted that it is the sense of the central 
committee that the Red Cross is in a position adequately to com- 
plete the task it has undertaken in the drought-stricken. areas, 
and it hereby assumes the responsibility of completing said task 
without public appropriation. 


And— 

It was further, on motion, unanimously voted that it is the 
sense of the central committee that the Red Cross can not accept 
the administration of the fund for general reiſef purposes as 
provided for under the terms of the bill which has passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do I understand that what the Senator 
from Arkansas has just read was the formal action of the 
Red Cross? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is so reported by Mr. Payne. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the committee hear- 
ing I asked that question of Judge Payne, and while he 
expressed great unwillingness to have the money appro- 
priated he made in positive terms, as will be found on page 
25 of the hearings, the following statement: 

If the Congress of the United States should say that they want 
the Red Cross to do something, we would do it. 

That was the statement Judge Payne made on the 6th of 
January before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and at that same hearing the 
chairman of the Red Cross, I regret to say, showed that he 
knew nothing about the alleged facts that he laid before the 
committee. 

Mr. President, this is a declaration of what a great number 
of us have suspected, that the Red Cross has ceased to be 
an independent organization, controlled and dedicated to the 
relief of human suffering everywhere, but is now the political 
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screen behind which the President of the United States is 
undertaking to shirk his responsibility to see that those 
who are suffering and the starving in this country are 
relieved. 

It would be so much more manly, Mr. President, for the 
President himself to say it than for political reasons, to drag 
down, as he has done and is doing, this organization, to 
which millions of people contribute every year, an organi- 
zation founded by a woman whose memory is to be sacred 
to humanity-loving people always, and make of it an instru- 
mentality of oppression, of denying relief to the hungry 
and starving. 

I protest against such action, Mr. President. If the Presi- 
dent himself wants to become the stark, naked oppressor 
of humanity, let him do it in his own name and not degrade 
this institution, which is known as the Red Cross and which 
is loved by millions of American citizens, as he is doing. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to me for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not believe it is 
humanly possible that the Red Cross would say they would 
not accept and administer this fund. Everybody who knows 
anything about the situation realizes that $10,000,000 will 
hardly be a drop in the bucket in taking care of the situa- 
tion that exists to-day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was just handed what I have read as 
the statement of Mr. Payne. It comes from respectable 
newspaper men who were present. I take it that it is the 
exact language; but I know that it does not any more rep- 
resent the sentiment of the Red Cross than it represents 
mine. It shows, however, how completely this great national 
organization has ceased to be an instrumentality for mercy 
and has become the political asset of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Florida will yield to me for just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to say that I know, of course, 
that the Red Cross does not want this money to be appro- 
priated because of its fear of the effect of such a precedent 
upon future appeals. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has not the Red Cross previously ac- 
cepted congressional appropriations? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it has—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course it has. 

Mr. COPELAND. And it should do so now. I think it 
would be a crime against humanity if the Red Cross failed 
to accept and administer this fund, and I can not believe 
that the organization itself, regardless of any position 
taken by its chairman, could under any circumstances de- 
cline to administer it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I again remind the Senator in my 
own time—I did not yield the floor for the Senator’s ques- 
tion—of the action reported to have been taken by the Red 
Cross. It is as follows: 

It was unanimously voted that it is the sense of the central 
committee that the Red Cross is in a position adequately to com- 
plete the task it has undertaken in the drought-stricken areas, 
and it hereby assumes the responsibility of completing said task 
without public appropriation. 

It was further on motion— 

It does not say on whose motion— 
unanimously voted that it is the sense of the central committee 
that the Red Cross can not accept the administration of the fund 
for general relief purposes as provided for under the terms of the 
bill which has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

Those seem to be the motions which have been adopted. 
I know that action does not refiect the sentiments that have 
actuated millions of people who have contributed to the 
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funds of the Red Cross; it does not represent the prayer of 
a single woman who has given her mite in order that suffer- 
ing might be alleviated; it outrages the very purposes for 
which the organization was created; and the organization 
ought to rid itself of this sort of control by men who accept 
the responsibility of making an alibi for the President of 
the United States and deny relief to suffering humanity 
everywhere, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I had not yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg pardon. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I thought the Senator had surrendered 
the floor a few moments ago, and I had obtained recognition 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is the Chair’s understanding, I 
yield, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was mistaken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all right; I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that the 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator had not yielded the 
floor, of course, I do not desire to interfere with him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all right. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Arkansas is always 
very correct, and I want him to have all the time he wishes 
on the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my genial friend 
yield to me once more? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not believe that the Red Cross 
would deliberately take the action which has been men- 
tioned here. I think it would be most unfortunate. There 
must be some mistake about it; and if there is no mistake 
about it, it is time that those in our country who want to 
relieve human suffering should know what is the attitude 
of the Red Cross. I had a letter from a man the other day 
from my city giving me “hail Columbia” because I voted for 
the $25,000,000 appropriation, and he said, “In resent- 
ment for what you have done I have contributed $10,000 to 
the Red Cross.” I telegraphed him at once congratulating 
him and expressing the hope that what I had done would 
stimulate others to make contributions to the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross needs the $10,000,000, and I hope they will 
get it. I am going to give what I can in a humble way to 
support them; and the money is needed, it is needed now, 
and more than $10,000,000 is needed. Ten million dollars 
is not sufficient; $10,000,000 and more than that should be 
sent to Arkansas; but the money must be provided, and I 
can not believe it is possible that the Red Cross, with its 
noble history, would stand in the way of administering this 
fund. I do not believe that the supporters of the Red Cross 
in the United States, who have given liberally in the past 
and are giving now, are willing to have the Red Cross re- 
pudiate any part in the distribution of a fund which has to 
do with the relief of human suffering, with the saving of 
the lives of men, women, and children in our country. I 
hope, if this action has been taken by the Red Cross, that 
it will be rescinded at once, and that the Red Cross will 
repudiate any such cruel decision as that mentioned here 
this morning by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
moments. 

I have received petitions and telegrams from a large rep- 
resentation of the American Legion in the State of Florida 
favorable to having their compensation certificates paid in 
cash. They base this upon the ground that they think they 
are entitled to it and that at this time of depression it would 
be a great help and assistance throughout the country. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with those views. I think it 
is a tragedy the way that the starving people by the tens of 
thousands in this rich Nation of ours have so long been 
neglected by the Government. It is appalling when we think 
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ol it, that people in various States throughout the Republic 
are going hungry and are destitute and their Government, 
amply able, does not come to their rescue, and do it promptly 
and expeditiously, without all the delays that we have 
experienced. I think the sentiment of the country is get- 
ting very, very much aroused against any such delays and 
indifference on the part of some. 

If a man is starving, if he is cold, if he is hungry, do not 
wait until he is dead and gone before you assist in feeding 
him and taking care of thim. That is what some seem to 
favor, however. Every day in the press of the country we 
zend stories of most distressed conditions in different locali- 
ties. One form of relief that has been proposed is the 
cashing of the compensation certificates of our soldiers. 
Along with the persons who are absolutely in a state of 
starvation and destitution, those who served their country 
in its hour of need and its hour of peril are entitled to 
the very first consideration; yet we have been in session 
here for weeks and weeks and weeks and nothing practical 
has been done in trying to arrange for a cash compensation 
to these worthy men who fought, and many of whom died, 
in behalf of their country. 

I desire to put into the Recorp a telegram received from 
one of the American Legion posts in my State. I also wish 
to have inserted in the the Recorp a splendid editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Herald this morning on 
this very important subject. 

There being no objection, the telegram and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Park TRAMMELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please be advised that at a meeting of this post it went on 
record as being in favor of a cash payment equal to the face value 
of the adjusted-service certificate, payable to the veteran upon 
application. Appreciate your cooperation. 

AMERICAN LEGION Post, 14, 
St. Petersburg. 


{From the Washington Herald of Wednesday, January 28, 1931] 
LEGION ADDS TO DEMAND DEBT DUE VETERANS BE PAID NOW 


To the public demand, voiced by the Hearst newspapers, that the 
Federal Government pay in cash the adjusted compensation certif- 
icates of all veterans presenting them, the national executive 
committee of the American Legion has now added the weight of 
its emphatic indorsement. 

Congress ought not to turn a deaf ear to the American Legion’s 
recommendation regarding a matter that involves the honor of the 
Nation as vitally as it does the immediate needs of the veterans. 

With other veteran organizations the Legion shares an intimate 
knowledge of the hardships that have driven more than 2,500,000 
veterans to obtain loans from the Veterans’ Bureau upon their ad- 
justed-compensation certificates. 

Better than any Senator or Representative in Congress, the 
Legion can bear witness to the urgency of the need among the vet- 
erans in every State in the Union for the assistance which the 
prompt redemption of these certificates will provide. 

These certificates represent the Government’s confession of a 
debt for services rendered. They are just as much a part of the 
war debt as any other Government obligation. 

This debt will have to be paid some time. It can be paid now 
by slowing up the rapid rate at which we have been liquidating 
the national debt for the last 10 years. 

After the war the Government adjusted the compensation due 
the owners of railroads by paying this debt in cash. 

To more than 7,000 war contractors it gave adjusted compensa- 
tion in cash, 

To 50,000 Government employees who received an annual salary 
of $2,500 or less during the war it gave adjusted compensation in 
cash 


But instead of adjusting in cash the compensation due the vet- 
erans the Government issued to them 20-year endowment policies. 

And for the small amounts which the Government permits them 
to borrow on these policies it compels the veterans to pay 6 per 
cent interest, compounded annually, for their own money. 

Why should the veterans, most of whom defended this country 
during the war for $1 a day and subsistence, be forced to wait 
years to collect their debt? 

Why should the veterans be forced to pay 6 per cent interest on 
the small amount of money that they are permitted to borrow 
on these certificates? 

By paying this just debt now the Government will enable 
millions of veterans to tide themselves and their families over the 
most desperate days they have ever faced. 

By paying this just debt now the Government will enable its 
creditors to put hundreds of millions of dollars into circulation— 
North. East, South, and West. 
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Paying this just debt now, when millions of veterans need it 
more than they will ever need it again, will turn loose millions 
of dollars whose expenditure will give to general business a power- 
ful stimulus that will benefit the entire country. 


“Justice is truth in action,” said a great British statesman— 


Benjamin Disraeli. 

We put the truth in words when we acknowledged this debt of 
the veterans and issued them adjusted-compensation certificates. 

Let us put the “truth in action” by cashing these certificates 
now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I simply wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that for the last three days the 
Finance Committee has been conducting very extensive hear- 
ings upon the numerous bills that have been introduced 
relating to this subject matter. This morning the Secretary 
of the Treasury appeared before the committee and opposed 
legislation with reference to the subject. It is my belief, 
however, that a majority of the committee is going to favor 
some relief. Personally I am very much in favor of the 
present worth of the certificates being paid. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I very much favor that. I appreciate 
the attitude of my friend from Mississippi, and I am sure 
he has been very sincerely favorable to prompt action in this 
matter. I am glad to hear that something is now being 
done; but it is a tragedy that it has been neglected as long 
as it has. It is a double tragedy that all of these relief 
measures have been allowed to lag along and lag along with 
the greatest indifference all during these past weeks, when 
people throughout our country were starving for want of the 
necessaries of life. I hope we can speed up some relief 
plans. 

I noticed in the papers of last week that an emergency 
fund of $100,000,000 had been recommended for public build- 
ings throughout the country. When it comes to a question 
of that kind, it seems that indirectly that will be of some 
benefit; but while recommendations are being made for an 
emergency building fund when we have already made elabo- 
rate appropriations in that particular, why not say some- 
thing in favor of the starving of the country? Why not say 
something in favor of the patriots of the country who served 
it in its hour of peril? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In connection with what the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] just said, I ask unanimous 
consent that the very able statement prepared by Secretary 
Mellon 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I request 
the Senator from Connecticut to make his answer to the 
Senator's argument in his own time. I will yield the floor, 
if the Senator desires it, and resume it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not desire it. I merely wanted to 
ask that that statement be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall object in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I decline to yield, Mr. 
President, not out of discourtesy to either the Senator from 
Connecticut or the Senator from Iowa. I wish to consume 
two or three minutes of the Senate’s time in my own behalf; 
and the Senator can then, of course, take such time as he 
desires in his own right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement apparently has been made by those in charge 
of the Red Cross organization that under no circumstances 
will that organization, under present conditions, accept for 
distribution or distribute funds provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or through any other source than voluntary con- 
tributions. 
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The President of the United States is the president of the 
Red Cross. The announcement has been made that Presi- 
dent Hoover insists that no funds be provided through ap- 
propriations for relief either of a general character, appli- 
cable to the country as a whole, or to the situation produced 
by the drought in some 21 of the States. 

The attitude of the President of the United States is in- 
comprehensible to his most intimate friends. Before he 
became President he was the recognized leader of relief 
movements in this country and throughout the world. He 
came to the Congress just following the close of the World 
War and appealed for the appropriation of $100,000,000 of 
public funds to be expended in feeding foreigners, Euro- 
peans, who were in great distress. He came again to the 
Congress of the United States in the name of human mercy 
and charity and appealed to us to appropriate $20,000,000 
for the benefit of hungry Russians. Then the question was 
raised by the committees of the Congress as to whether it 
would not be best to provide such funds as might be made 
available through voluntary contributions to charitable or- 
ganizations, including the Red Cross. Mr. Hoover then 
called attention to the fact that the resources of many citi- 
zens had been depleted by the processes of the war; that 
community-chest campaigns were being carried on in many 
of the cities for the purpose of meeting local requirements; 
and he then declared that it was his solemn and final judg- 
ment that the correct policy was to take money out of the 
Federal Treasury through the legislative process and dis- 
tribute it, through charitable organizations of which he was 
the directing agency, for the benefit of foreigners; and the 
Congress accepted the viewpoint of Citizen Hoover. It ap- 
propriated, for the two purposes I have already described, 
$120,000,000 of public money, and Citizen Hoover distributed 
it; and his name became known throughout the world. 

When urging these appropriations, he failed to point out 
that during the periods when these two relief measures were 
being enacted, the one for Belgians and others, and that 
for the Russians, while it was true that many of our citizens, 
because of the contribution of their services and resources 
to the successful conduct of the war, had been impover- 
ished, there were also hundreds of thousands of men in the 
United States who had not been required to perform mili- 
tary duty, who had been excused from taking any position 
that involved personal risk to them—men who had stood 
behind the lines, carried on unusual business activities, and 
made enormous profits, profits beyond the power of the 
imagination to comprehend—and that these men then, and 
the country then as a whole, were in a much better posi- 
tion to make charitable contributions than are the people 
at this hour. 

Every city in the United States, even in the small cen- 
ters, has recently carried on a community-chest campaign 
or is now engaged in doing so, and these local communities 
have almost exhausted their resources. The people have 
been liberal. In many towns within the drought-stricken 
area contributions in excess of any heretofore ever made 
have been made during this period of distress, for the rea- 
son that the people who are able have felt the necessity of 
responding in a liberal spirit. The country is still engaged 
in carrying on these community-chest campaigns. Every 
employee of the Federal Government is being told that he 
must contribute to these purposes. Everyone is trying to 
contribute to them. There is a worse condition now than 
there was when Mr. Hoover came to Congress and asked 
the Congress to take $20,000,000 of public money and use 
it to supply food to the Russians; and there is greater diffi- 
culty now in securing contributions for the Red Cross than 
there would have been at that time. The Red Cross is hay- 
ing difficulty in securing the $10,000,000 that it called for. 
There are many people who have already contributed to 
the extent of their ability. 

Do you know what the policy of the Red Cross and Pres- 
ident Hoover necessarily implies? It implies that there shall 
be no general measure of relief for the unemployed in the 
great centers of this country, no matter how long the present 
condition continues or how great the distress may become. 
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Now, from my place in the Senate, I call upon the Mem- 
bers of this body who have the feelings of human beings, 
the sympathies which men usually possess for their fellow 
beings in suffering, to repudiate a policy which implies a 
refusal on the part of those representing the people as a 
whole to take any effective action whatever in a period of 
great national distress. 

The chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives in charge 
of the hearings over there, Mr. Cramton, is quoted in the 
Washington Post of yesterday as saying that the $25,000,000 
carried in the amendment under consideration was entirely 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the general condi- 
tions prevailing in the country. He is said to have pointed 
out the fact that there are at least 5,000,000 men unemployed, 
implying approximately 20,000,000 people, including the un- 
employed and dependents of the unemployed, who are suf- 
fering for lack of the necessities of life. He pointed out the 
fact that the $25,000,000, added to the $10,000,000 which the 
Red Cross is seeking to raise, would be inadequate; and it 
will be inadequate; and if the Red Cross refuses to measure 
up to its proper standard in this emergency, if the Red Cross 
refuses to respond to the ordinary impulses which move the 
human heart, if it refuses for any reason to carry on, the 
Congress of the United States will find its own agencies for 
the distribution of such funds as the Congress finds should 
be appropriated. 

If the administration had shown some comprehension of 
the true situation, ordinary intelligence in dealing with the 
present difficulties, if it had acted promptly, if it had re- 
sponded to the nation-wide call in the beginning of this 
session it would have required far less than will be required 
before the 4th of March shall have come. 

We can not blind ourselves to our obligations as citizens 
of this country. We all know, the President knows, Mr. 
Cramton knows, Mr. John Barton Payne knows, that $10,- 
000,000 will not adequately meet the requirements of those 
now in distress; and, more important than mere prohibition 
measures for the District of Columbia, more important than 
general appropriation bills, under the present conditions, are 
real measures of relief. Congress should measure up to its 
responsibilities and do its duty. 

We can create agencies for the distribution of this fund. 
It has been said by the chairman of the Red Cross that that 
great organization’s existence is at stake, that its possibility 
of surviving is tied up with the defeat of the Federal appro- 
priation proposed to be expended through Red Cross agencies 
for the relief of those in distress. 

Mr. President, the action of the Red Cross in refusing to 
respond to the requirements of the situation, in declaring 
its purpose to refuse to distribute any fund appropriated by 
Congress, has done more to discredit that great organization 
than anything that has happened, or that can happen, 
through the action of those not connected with the Red Cross. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with what has been said by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. It seems to me incredible that 
an organization founded to give relief and to minister to 
distressed human beings should even intimate that it would 
refuse to use the funds appropriated by Congress for that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, the proudest day of my life was when I was 
on the boundary between Poland and Russia immediately 
after the war. I saw 500 little children have the first warm 
meal they had ever had in their lives. Those meals were ad- 
ministered by the Hoover relief expedition, and the building 
where the children were fed was under the American flag. 

When I hear it suggested that a man who did so much 
for the relief of starving people in other countries in any 
way whatever interfering with the relief of American citi- 
zens who are starving, I simply can not believe it possible. 
There must be some mistake. 

I hold in my hand the bills which were passed by the 
Congress soon after the close of the war—bills appropriat- 
ing money for relief of distressed persons in other countries. 
Four million dollars was appropriated in an act approved 
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on the 20th of January, 1922, for the relief of the distressed 
and famine-stricken people of Russia. There was $20,000,- 
000 appropriated in December, 1921, to purchase in the 
United States and transport and distribute corn, seed grain, 
and preserved milk for the relief of the distressed and starv- 
ing people of Russia. On February 25, 1919, Congress appro- 
priated $100,000,000 to feed distressed people in countries out- 
side of Germany, German Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey in 
order that the Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and other Chris- 
tian people might be given relief and kept from starvation. 

As I see it, it would be outrageous for this great organiza- 
tion to hesitate to use these funds. I am sure there must be 
some mistake about the report. It can not be possible. 

The Senator from Arkansas has well said that the cities 
need every dollar they can find to take care of poverty 
within their own borders. In my city of New York are 
scores of bread lines, where people are being fed by tens of 
thousands every day. There are 66,000 known families in 
the city of New York with no income whatever. Every dollar 
we can raise in New York should be spent to take care of our 
own citizens. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How much has the city 
already spent for relief? 

Mr. COPELAND. We have raised $8,000,000 and have 
asked the board of estimate for ten million more, to take 
care of our own people. We do not want one dollar of what 
the Government is proposing to contribute, but we need our 
funds to take care of our own. ; 

Mr. President, I do not believe that those citizens of the 
United States who have contributed year in and year out 
toward Red Cross funds will applaud or support or indorse 
or endure this action of the Red Cross, if this report is a 
correct one, 

We must not permit the suffering people to die. Yet that 
is exactly what we appear to be doing by reason of our 
failure to go forward with the appropriation of the money 
and its use for the noble purpose for which it is intended. 

I join both the Senators from Arkansas in their appeal 
for funds and for immediate action. But we are worried, not 
alone over the failure of the Government to appropriate 
money but also over the failure of the Government to cut 
out red tape. This is necessary to make possible the build- 
ing operations for which we have voted money. 

I am sure there must be some mistake regarding this 
alleged action of the Red Cross. The people of the United 
States are too warm-hearted and too anxious to relieve suf- 
fering wherever it occurs to indorse an action which contem- 
plates the refusal of this great organization to administer, 
as they are well equipped to administer, this fund which the 
Congress, I trust, will appropriate very shortly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall take just a mo- 
ment to indorse the statements which have been made by 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Copretanp] about the 
relief question. 

I think it will be necessary for the Congress to be very 
determined in this matter if we are to relieve the American 
people who are hungry and in need of relief. I do not be- 
lieve we can temporize or take halfway measures and get 
these starving people fed. It seems to me we ought to make 
up our minds definitely to prepare for the legislative war 
that is coming on. If we get the money for the purpose of 
feeding the starving we will have to fight for it. That is 
the only way the starving people of this country are going 
to be relieved. Those of us in Congress who believe these 
starving people should be relieved will have to fight for it, 
and there is but one way in which to make that fight, and 
that is to make it on appropriation bills, and see that no 
appropriation bill hereafter passes until this relief is 
granted. I am willing to join other Senators and stop all 
other legislation until the necessary appropriations are 
passed by the Congress and signed by the President; or if 
he refuses to sign, until they are passed over his veto. 

Mr. President, I want to read at this point a very pathetic 
letter I received from my State, as follows: 
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Faxon, TENN., January 25, 1931. 

Dear SENATOR: May God ever bless you and Senator CARAWAY; 
also the others that have stood with you in this time of trouble. I 
do not understand why it is so hard to get a little relief to people 
that are in real distress, when it seems so easy for the rich to get 
such big sums in tax returns, etc. Most of our cribs are empty, 
our little bank is broke, and our merchants have gone their limit. 

I read the Recorp, and for the life of me I can not understand 
such reasoning as some Senators try to propound. They are 
utterly heartless or they do not want to realize the true situation. 
There is no way to make any money. If we just had a job putting 
gravel on our roads it would help out so much, and just now our 
road needs it very bad. 

If we could just make enough to pay our taxes. God alone 
knows where it will all end. 

Some of us did not make enough last year to pay our honest 
debts, and it looks a little hard for the big, rich Government to 
hold a first mortgage on all we make in order to get a little feed 
for our hungry stock. 

We do not know. We only know we do not intend for our de- 
pendent ones to go without food. 

Yours forever, 
JESSE M. ALLEN. 

I have received a great many such letters from my State. 
It does seem to me that if it was proper to feed starving 
people in other countries, it certainly should be proper to 
feed starving people in our own country. I am one of those 
who can not discriminate between the necessities of Ameri- 
cans and foreigners. I voted for all the bills for the benefit 
of foreign peoples who were hungry to which the Senator 
from New York called attention a little while ago. I 
thought that it was a humane thing to do. Why should 
we apply a different rule to the starving in our own land? 

For 10 days the bill to which we attached the amendment 
providing for the appropriation of $25,000,000 for relief 
purposes has been held up in another body. Apparently no 
steps are being taken there to enact that legislation, or, if 
any steps are being taken, they are very dilatory steps. It 
is something unusual for an appropriation bill to stand so 
long without action. The only reason for that is that 
$25,000,000 item for starving Americans. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator well under- 
stands, as all of us do, that the course pursued in connection 
with the Interior Department appropriation bill in the body 
at the other end of the Capitol was extraordinary and un- 
usual; different, I think it has been said by some authori- 
ties, from what has been done during the last 20 or 25 
years, namely, failing to send the bill to conference, but re- 
ferring it to a committee for hearings. Of course, no one 
can be deceived by that action. It was purely an effort at 
delay. It was intended to give time to devise some plan 
for accomplishing the defeat of the relief measure, and now, 
realizing that if a vote were taken on the amendment in 
the House of Representatives it would carry by a two- 
thirds majority, as it did in the Senate after the Senate had 
voluntarily reconsidered the first vote by which it was 
passed, there has been resorted to the most extraordinary 
expedient of having the relief agency announce that it will 
not function in the event the fund is appropriated. The 
Congress certainly can and will find another and a better 
agency through which to distribute its relief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, all that the Senator from 
Arkansas, our distinguished leader, has said is true. It is an 
extraordinary situation that has developed in this confer- 
ence, or lack of conference, which has brought about the 
consequent delay. In my judgment it would be better for 
the Red Cross to distribute the fund because they already 
have the facilities and they are better prepared to do it, 
although I understand their overhead expense is 38 per 
cent; but if they do not want to do it, if they are not willing 
to undertake it, then we should, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has suggested, find another agency for that purpose. 

It would seem that the Red Cross has taken this present 
position for political reasons. I can not imagine any other 
reason, because that organization has come before the 
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Congress time after time asking appropriations heretofore. 
When they wanted to construct a building for their own use 
they came and asked the Congress for an appropriation to 
help them. In the matter of the Porto Rican relief, which 
was led by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], it 
will be recalled that Congress appropriated some $10,000,000 
and the Red Cross raised some $3,100,000 additional. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But that was for the ex- 
clusive benefit of foreigners! 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. When the Red Cross come 
before one of our committees and say they will not accept 
the fund if it is given to them, they are going back on the 
record they have heretofore made. They are making a 
special case of this matter which concerns our own people— 
and now what are we to do about it? Of course, if the 
House acts under its rules, we can change the language of 
the appropriation bill to fit the occasion; but if they will not 
do that, if the leaders in the other body insist upon attempt- 
ing to stifle the proposal, then it is our duty to put it upon 
each and every appropriation bill and hold it there until 
something is done for the starving people of our country. 

Mr. President, it is a crying shame that we do not lay 
aside every other piece of business before the Congress until 
this question is settled. Our people are hungry and it is our 
duty to feed them. Under all the precedents we ought to 
feed them. Under all the dictates of humanity it is our 
duty to feed them. Unless the Congress does feed them ap- 
parently they are not going to be fed. I am for feeding them 
and for tying up all other business until they are fed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator a question for infor- 
mation? Does he understand the opposition to the $25,000,- 
000 appropriation is because of the manner in which it is to 
be distributed or is it merely opposition to the appropriation 
of $25,000,000 for the purpose for which it is proposed to be 
appropriated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the situation, if my 
good friend Judge John Barton Payne, for whom I have 
great respect and admiration personally, has gone before a 
House committee, as newspaper men told me a few moments 
ago he has done, and stated that the Red Cross would not 
administer the fund, I think he has allied himself with the 
enemies of the proposal and is undertaking to kill it in the 
worst way possible. 

Mr. SMITH. I was merely wondering, as I listened to the 
speech of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] and 
the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee, whether the 
opposition which has developed is to the method of distribu- 
tion; in other words, whether the opposition is making the 
Red Cross the instrumentality for its distribution, or is it 
opposition to the amount intended to be appropriated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it is in opposition to the 
amount to be appropriated. Those in control of the Govern- 
ment say they do not want any additional taxes put upon 
those who are able to pay taxes in order to alleviate this 
suffering. They are opposed to the proposal itself, and I 
protest against the method that is being used by them to 
aid them in their opposition to the proposal to alleviate the 
suffering in our country. 

Mr. President, I hope that not only the Senate but the 
House will lay aside all other business until this matter is 
settled and will set up an organization for the administra- 
tion of the fund that will aid in doing away with the condi- 
tion of starving among our people, who are suffering because 
of lack of food in so many sections of our country at this 
time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Red 
Cross should be very glad to have funds from any source. 
I think this is a remarkable situation that we have here 
to-day of the great American Red Cross, with its splendid 
record for service to American people in distress, sending 
word to the Congress of the United States that it will not 
receive and distribute $25,000,000 which the Congress sees 
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fit to appropriate to be distributed amongst the suffering 
and starving people of the country. It is a very remarkable 
situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of sending word to the Con- 
gress, my information is that Judge John Barton Payne 
appeared in person before the committee of the House in 
reference to the matter and presented the resolutions passed 
yesterday by the Red Cross and told the committee of the 
House himself that the Red Cross do not care to have the 
money. I am informed that he went further than that and 
said that they would not take the money, even if it were 
tendered the Red Cross. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, that makes the situation all 
the more remarkable. The Red Cross has heretofore re- 
ceived funds appropriated by the Congress, as I understand. 
Here is a situation so colossal, where suffering is so wide- 
spread amongst the people of the United States, that com- 
plaint is made that the Red Cross can not meet the emer- 
gency which is upon us. Those of us who are receiving 
letters every day from people in the drought-stricken areas 
know that the Red Cross is not meeting the situation and 
the needs of the people. We are not trying to direct the 
Red Cross how to carry on its great work. We are trying 
to assist the Red Cross; we are trying to provide funds for 
the Red Cross to supplement the funds which the Red 
Cross is able to lure from the purses of the people who are 
fortunate in the possession of a large share of this world’s 
goods. I repeat, it seems to me that the Red Cross should 
be thankful to have the Congress come forward with $25,- 
000,000 and say to them, “ Take this money to supplement 
what you have, and, if this is not enough, let us know what 
you need and we will continue to give to you.” 

Mr. President, I called the attention of the Senate a few 
days ago to the fact that in the last 12 months the Govern- 
ment has refunded to the mighty rich of the Nation 
$100,000,000 in income taxes 

Mr. SMITH. It was $160,000,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am told by my good friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina, that it was $160,000,000. Sixteen 
million dollars of that sum went to one estate in Massachu- 
setts, the Whitney estate, and yet here we are asking for 
$25,000,000 to be distributed in 21 States among people who 
are suffering this day for the necessities of life; and we are 
told by the head of the Red Cross that even if we provide 
the $25,000,000 to be sent to the rescue of people who are 
upon the verge of starvation, he will not use it. 

Mr. President, this is a serious and a very remarkable 
situation that confronts us. Something ought to be done. 
I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] that 
he amend his measure and reintroduce the proposal in the 
Senate in another form. I believe that by unanimous con- 
sent we can pass it through this body to-day and send it 
to the House providing another agency for the distribution 
of the money, and that no longer we should pour it at the 
feet of John Barton Payne for him to spurn in the face of 
the distressing condition which now exists. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama if he does not think the delay in helping these 
people, who so greatly need help in this time of distress 
and starvation, has a tendency to cause them to become 
communists? There is no excuse for this unnecessary delay. 
I think Congress should act immediately and generously. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is no doubt about it. When the 
people out in this country, upstanding, enterprising, indus- 
trious people, who year in and year out provide for their 
families, who pay taxes locally—municipal, county, State, 
and national taxes—and who respond to their country’s call 
in time of war, the great body of citizens of the United 
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States who contribute to the strength and glory of this great 
Republic, see their country, which they support in time of 
peace and sustain in time of war, refunding millions of 
dollars to the mighty rich and loaning millions of dollars to 
the railroads and more millions of dollars to the Shipping 
Trust, and hen refusing to appropriate a few million dollars 
to relieve them in their dire distress which Providence has 
brought upon them through the elements, if you please, in 
crop failure, where they had sown and failed to reap—when 
they see their loved ones starving, sick, and dying, it is 
enough to make Bolshevists out of them; it might make com- 
munists out of them. Worse than that, it is enough to drive 
them mad. 

Mr. President, the Government can do no greater service 
to itself than to go to the rescue of those for whom the 
Government was created. The welfare of the citizens was 
the whole aim and end of constitutional government in 
America. This is supposed to be a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. It seems that we are 
resol it into a government of the favored few, for the 
favored few, and to be run in the interest of the mighty rich. 

I suggest again to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
Inson] that he provide another instrumentality for the dis- 
tribution of this money. I, for one, Mr. President, am 
willing to hold the Congress here, and go to the Public 
Treasury and take money from that Treasury for the rescue 
of the people who are on the verge of starvation, whether 
John Barton Payne is willing to accept it and use it or not. 
I would not let that attitude on his part defeat the purpose 
of the Congress to relieve the millions of American citizens 
in their great distress. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a second? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their. names: 


Ashurst Davis Howell Ransdell 

Barkley * Deneen Jones 

B Dill Kean Robinson, Ark. 

Black Fess Kendrick Sheppard 

Blaine Fletcher Keyes pstead 

Blease La Follette Shortridge 

rah Geo: McGill th 

Bratton Gillett Stelwer 

Brock Glenn McMaster Step! 

Brookhart Goff ary Swanson 

Broussard Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 

Bulkley Hale Morrison Thomas, Okla. 

Capper Harris Morrow Townsend 

way Harrison Moses 
y Hastings Norbeck 

Connally Hatfield Norris Wagner 

Copeland Hawes Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Hayden Oddie Watson 

Cutting Hebert Partridge Williamson 

e Heflin Phipps 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The suggestion has been 
made that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi be read. I should like to have that done in my 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 74, line 19, before the 
period, it is proposed to insert a colon and the following: 

Provided further, That the conditions imposed on the im- 
provement of Biloxi Harbor, Miss., authorized carried 
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fied so as to provide that the local interests shall give assurances 
that they will construct a public terminal adequate for coast- 
wise traffic, under plans to be approved by the Chief of Engineers 
of the War Department, whenever in his opinion such construc- 
tion is necessary, and that such local interests shall contribute 
therefor $5,000 toward the first cost of the improvement and 
$5,100 annually thereafter for five successive years. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment appears to be fair and just. It merely proposes to 
give additional time in which local contributions which are 
required may be made. At this time it is particularly de- 
Sirable that every public work which is an essential part 
of a complete and efficient system shall be promoted and 
advanced. One of the great difficulties contributing to con- 
stantly increasing unemployment in the United States is 
the hesitation or delay attached to carrying forward public 
works that have been authorized and, in many Squares te 
appropriated for. 

In one city with which I am familiar a site for a ‘Federal 
building was purchased at a cost of $275,000. At the time 
the site was purchased a contract was entered into with 
the owner of the land by which it was leased to him at $25 
a month for, I think, a period of one year, which meant, of 
course, that construction on that building could not be com- 
menced until the expiration of the lease. The lease ex- 
pires, I think, next October. In an effort to begin work on 
the building, negotiations have been carried on with the 
former owner of the site, who is the lessee of the property he 
formerly owned, with a view to getting possession of the 
land for the Government. I think it is something a little 
more than six months until the expiration of the lease, 
which, as I have said, is carried at $25 per month. 

The Government, I am informed, is attempting to make a 
compromise with the lessee, by which it will pay him $4,000 
for a six months’ period, while he is paying, according to 
my information, $300 to the Government for a year’s lease. 
I have been informed that if the lessee of the property, 
who sold it to the Government at a very large price, would 
not compromise, the Government would take advantage of 
the provision in the lease, give him 60 days’ notice, take 
possession, and when the spring returns begin the process 
of construction that ought to have been going forward for 
several weeks. 

This proposal of the Senator from Mississippi is whole- 
some. There will be no vote against it, in all probability, if 
a vote on the amendment can be secured. Of course, I do 
not assume to bind other Senators to any action they may 
take, but my familiarity with procedure here leads me-to 
believe that if the Senator from Pennsylvania could see his. 
way clear to withdraw the point of order and let us have a 
vote on the amendment, it would probably carry by an over- 
whelming majority, if not by a practically unanimous vote. 

No harm can come to the military appropriation bill or 
any other legislation before the Congress by reason of the 
consideration, and, if the Senate is disposed to take that 
course, the adoption of such amendments as this. The 
amount involved is comparatively small, and in view of the 
general situation I believe it would be helpful to carry on as 
soon as possible such works as those contemplated by this 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in much that has been said 
by the Senator from Arkansas I am in full agreement. I 
realize that it is particularly difficult at this time for local 
contributions to be made, and it seems to me that the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Mississippi for a contri- 
bution spread over a 5-year period is not unreasonable. 
However, the proposal has never been submitted to the 
Chief of Engineers; it has never been submitted to the 
Budget Bureau; it has never been submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committee or any subcommittee of that committee; | 
and I feel that it is my duty not to “play favorites,” that 
where an amendment offered is subject to a point of order,, 
I owe it, in loyalty to the Senate and to the committee, to 
make the point of order. What the Senate will do with it 
after I have made the point is another matter. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to thank the 
Senator for his modesty in that respect. I think the Senator 
understands there is no great opposition to it, and I hope the 
motion will prevail, because, may I say to the Senator, such 
action will not afford a precedent for what may be done 
hereafter. The motion of the Senator from Alabama deals 
with a very complicated question, namely, Muscle Shoals, 
about which there is some dispute; but here is a proposal 
upon which everybody will agree; it will cost the Govern- 
ment absolutely nothing; it is the only way in which the 
improvement can be started now, and the Government will 
not lose anything thereby. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi to suspend the rules. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not get along without the yeas 
and nays? The unfortunate part about it, may I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is that many Senators are not 
now in the Chamber. There is a large attendance of Sen- 
ators who have heard the argument, but others might come 
in who might not be as familiar with the question. Will 
not the Senator, in order to expedite time and save un- 
necessary delay in the consideration of the bill, permit us 
to vote without a roll call? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. I have heard it said 
that the Senator from Mississippi could charm a bird out 
of a tree, but he can not charm me out of the position I 
have taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to suspend 
the rules. On that question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). IL. have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Summons]. Not knowing how he would vote, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Waterman]. I have not been able to get a transfer, and 
hence I must withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote yea.” - 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. RosBINson]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] and will vote. 
I vote yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote as I have voted. Therefore I permit my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I forgot that I had a pair with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastincs]; but knowing that he would vote 
as I have voted I will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcorr] is absent on official business. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 70, nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—70 

Ashurst Carey Glenn Kendrick 
Barkley Connally Goff Keyes 
Bingham Copeland Goldsborough La Follette 
Black Couzens Hale McGill 
Blaine Cutting Harris McKellar 
Borah Dale Harrison McMaster 
Bratton Da vis Hatfield McNary 

Deneen Hawes Metcalf 
Brookhart Dill Hayden Morrison 
Broussard Fess Hebert Morrow 
Bulkley Fletcher Heflin Moses 
Capper Frazier Howell Norbeck 
Caraway George Kean 
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Nye Robinson, Ark. Steiwer Tydings 
Oddie Stephens Watson 
Partridge Sheppard Thomas, Okla, Williamson 
Phipps Shipstead Townsend 
Ransdell Smith Trammell 
NAYS—2 
Jones Reed 
NOT VOTING—2 
Blease King Simmons Wagner 
Gillett Patterson Smoot Walcott 
Glass Pine Steck Walsh, Mass, 
Gould Pittman Swanson Walsh, Mont. 
Hastings Robinson,Ind. Thomas,Idaho Waterman 
Johnson rtridge Vandenberg Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 
70, the nays 2. The rules are suspended; and the question 
now is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators for about 10 or 15 minutes, if they will give it to 
me, on the question which was asked by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] yesterday as to the usefulness of 
the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals. Particularly do I 
invite the attention of Senators from the South and other 
Senators on this side of the Chamber. I should like to 
place in consecutive order the facts which I intend to state 
in these remarks; and I should like, if possible, to get those 
Senators who are interested in giving cheaper fertilizer to 
their constituents to join me in the efforts I am making. 

The Senators from the South, if they will join together 
now, can force action on Muscle Shoals legislation before 
this session of the Senate has closed. 

I desire to say for the gentlemen who happen to be on 
the other side that there is a general opinion prevalent in 
the South that the reason why Muscle Shoals has not been 
put into operation is because it is in Alabama, and in the 
South. Whether or not that is true, the facts will have to 
determine. It is true, however, that for something like 
10 years the Republican Party has been in complete control 
of this Nation, and there has been no Muscle Shoals legis- 
lation. In so far as I can see, there has been little effort 
on the part of the members of the opposing party, except 
in some few instances, to give the people the benefit of this 
great project. 

On yesterday the question was asked whether or not the 
plants at Muscle Shoals were obsolete. I hold in my hand 
part of a page from the Memphis Commercial-Appeal of 
the issue of January 19, 1930. It contains the picture of 
Mississippi’s cotton champion. His name is J. E. Garrett, 
of Waxhaw, Bolivar County, Miss. The statement is as 
follows: 

J. E. Garrett, of Waxhaw, Bolivar County, Miss., is shown stand- 
ing in his 3-acre field of cotton, which produced 15,300 pounds 
of seed cotton, better than three bales to the acre, to win for 
him the title of Mississippi's cotton champion for the year 1929. 

He planted Misdel No. 2 cotton and used 600 pounds of cyan- 
amide to the acre, applied at planting time. 

I might state here parenthetically that I have in my pos- 
session a letter from Mr. Garrett in which he said he used 
200 pounds of cyanamide to the acre, instead of 600 pounds. 
I read further: 

He won a cash prize of $200 donated by the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association of Greenwood, Miss. 

This gentleman, who is the champion cotton grower of 
Mississippi, used as his fertilizer cyanamide produced at 
Niagara Falls, Canada. It was imported into this country. 
It was imported into this country because of the fact that 
the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants have been idle. That 
cyanamide cost him, according to his letter, $46.50 per ton, 
and he used 200 pounds of cyanamide to the acre, making 
$4.65 the cost of the fertilizer, which made him the champion 
cotton grower of Mississippi. 

I invite the attention of those who say that the plants at 
Muscle Shoals are obsolete to this picture and to these facts. 
Any other kind of fertilizer would have cost this farmer 
from two to three times as much. But with the use of cy- 
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anamide imported from Niagara Falls, Canada, he utilized 
his land in such a way that he became the champion cotton 
grower of Mississippi. 

I call attention to another fact. The question was asked, 
are these plants obsolete? When the cyanamide plant was 
erected at Muscle Shoals, Ala., it would produce 40,000 tons 
of cyanamide. Last year we imported into this country more 
than 50,000 tons of nitrogen produced by the cyanamide 
process. II it is an obsolete plant why, I ask Senators, should 
the product be imported into this country in competition 
with all the nitrogen from all parts of the world? Asa 
matter of fact, the plant is not obsolete. It could be utilized 
within 30 days’ time to produce nitrogen for the farmers of 
the South. 

I call attention to the fact that Mr. Charles J. Brand, 
the secretary of the National Fertilizer Association has sent 
letters to all Senators in the last few weeks and at the top 
of his letter is this statement: 

There is no shortage of commercial fertilizer. There is no 
shortage of nitrogen. 

In both of those statements he is correct, but he is mis- 
leading. There is no shortage of nitrogen throughout the 
world. There is a shortage of nitrogen in the United States 
of America, except as we import it. 

I take Mr. Brand’s book, which he has likewise sent to 
Senators, and turn to his list of imports and his statement 
as to nitrogen production in this country, and I find that 
last year there were produced in the United States 273,800 
tons of nitrogen, and that there were imported into the 
United States 239,500 tons of nitrogen. At the same time 
Germany and other civilized countries of the world were 
manufacturing their own nitrogen. 

Bearing in mind that the question is, What shall be done 
in order to benefit the farmers of the South, and that their 
fertilizer bill last year was between two hundred and three 
hundred million dollars, I ask the Senators now if they will 
join me here on this occasion to prevent the passage of this 
appropriation bill and its signature until something is done 
with reference to Muscle Shoals and the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 

If that plant were obsolete, the importations of nitrogen 
made by the cyanamide process would not have increased in 
the last two years, but they have gradually increased, until 
last year we imported more than 10,000 tons of nitrogen 
in excess of what would have been fixed from the air at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

I desire to call attention to another fact in order that 
Senators may determine whether or not the cyanamide proc- 
ess is obsolete. Understand, I do not care which process we 
use; but I deny that the cyanamide process is obsolete. It 
is competing successfully to-day with every other process in 
the world. 

I have in my hand an article which appeared in the Tri- 
states Daily, Sheffield, Ala., on December 2. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the farmers of Alabama have already 
made a contract for fertilizer manufactured by the cy- 
anamide process for the cooperative associations of Alabama, 
and they did it after competitive bids covering every kind 
of fertilizer sold in the markets of the United States. Fer- 
tilizer manufactured by the cyanamide process entered into 
competition with fertilizer manufactured by the synthetic 
process, with fertilizer mixed with Chilean nitrates, and the 
farmers of Alabama found they could obtain their fertilizer 
cheaper by purchasing it from those who had manufactured 
it by the cyanamide process. 

I may call attention to another fact. If this process had 
been used at Muscle Shoals, Ala., within a very short dis- 
tance up in the State of Tennessee—and I call this par- 
ticularly to the attention of my friend the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] and the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brocx]—there could have been pro- 
duced from their State within a very short distance phos- 
phate rocks to be used in the manufacture of Amophos, or 
fertilizer. But phosphate rocks were shipped all the way 
from Florida to Niagara Falls, Canada, and those phosphate 
rocks were there mixed with nitrate fixed from the air, and 
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the resulting fertilizer was sold back to the farmers of Ala- 
bama in competition with fertilizer products of every kind 
in the world. 

I may call attention to another fact. In order to fix that 
nitrogen from the air it was necessary to have sulphuric acid. 
at Niagara Falls, Canada, so they imported to Niagara Falls, 
Canada, sulphur rocks from the State of Louisiana and 
made sulphuric acid. So that the sulphuric acid was made 
from the products of Louisiana, the phosphate was made 
from the products of Florida, which were taken on those 
long trips, carried to Niagara Falls, Canada, sent back to 
New Jersey in order to mix the two, and then reshipped 
back into the State of Alabama, where the fertilizer is sold 
this year cheaper than any fertilizer the farmers can buy 
in this country. It was manufactured by what has been 
said to be an obsolete process in the cyanamide plant at 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 

That is not all. I call attention to the fact also that over 
in Germany nitrogen is manufactured by fixing it from the 
air. I want to show those southern Senators who are inter- 
ested in protecting the rights of sourthern farmers, as well as 
others who may be interested, just what our people are suf- 
fering by reason of the fact that Congress has failed to act. 

Over in Germany a fertilizer is manufactured called nitro- 
phoska. Mr. Brand, the secretary of the National Fertilizer 
Association, came to Congress and asked for a tariff on 
nitrophoska because he said the fertilizer people of this 
Nation could not compete with this fertilizer made in Ger- 
many. There is a very strange and remarkable fact con- 
nected with that fertilizer made in Germany. I want to 
read what was said by Mr. B. G. Klough in the Manufac- 
turers Record of June 13, 1929, with reference to that mat- 
ter. He said: 

A certain German company buys phosphate rock in Florida, 
ships it to Hamburg, and then by a 145-mile rail and canal haul 
to Piestoritz. At that place they are mining lignite. of only 4,000 
British thermal units, hauling it direct to the boilers, generating 
steam-electric power, which is used in four 10,000-kilowatt v. a. 
furnaces with which, along with the phosphate rock, they manu- 
facture both phosphorous and phosphoric acid. At Leunawerke 
is the largest synthetic ammcnia plant in the world. 

We have a synthetic ammonia plant here. 


This ammonia has its hydrogen produced from water gas by 
means of coke which has already stood a 250-mile freight haul. 


I call attention to the fact that all the coke needed at 
Muscle Shoals could be obtained within a very short distance 
of that plant, and all the phosphate needed could be ob- 
tained within a very short distance. I read further: 

The hydrogen is combined with nitrogen, from the same kind 
of air we breathe here, into synthetic ammonia. This ammonia is 
then taken to Piestoritz, combined with the phosphoric acid into 
diammonium phosphate, which is made into concentrated fer- 
tilizing materials, a main constituent being phosphoric acid. It 
is then shipped back to the United States where the phosphate 
rock came from, and sold at a profit. 

Mr. Brand, the secretary of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, came before the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives and asked for a 25 per cent 
tariff against this product, on the ground that American 
fertilizer manufacturers could not compete with it. Note 


that the phosphate rocks are shipped from Florida into 


the interior of Germany, the lignite is hauled a long dis- 
tance, the coke is hauled a long distance, and Germany 
fixes the nitrogen from the air and sends the product back 
to America, and the outworn and antiquated system with 
which the farmers of this country are burdened with refer- 
ence to fertilizer is unable to compete with it, it is said, 
unless they have a 25 per cent tariff. 

I want to call attention to the fact also that we imported 
into this country in 1929 more than a million tons of Chile 
nitrate. Twenty-five per cent of the entire tax burden of 
Chile was borne by the taxes on that Chile nitrate, paid 
mainly by the farmers of the South. 

Yet Mr. Brand sends out his letter and the Republican 
administration complacently sits by for a period of 10 years, 
subservient to the fertilizer interests and the power inter- 
ests, and does not bring about action to operate these plants 
in the South for the benefit of the people of this country. < 
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Mr. Brand admits in his letter to Senators that there is a 
cartel or agreement among the nitrate people of the world. 
Not only are we compelled to import nitrogen while Germany 
and others export huge amounts but we are compelled to buy 
it from manufacturers who are in the combination to re- 
duce the amount produced in order to raise the price to the 
farmers of America. I have that from no less an authority 
than Mr. Charles J. Brand, secretary of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, in his letter written to Senators and 
Congressmen on January 3, 1931. Mr. Brand, of course, does 
not object to the cartel. He seems to think it is rather 
an excellent idea. Here is his language: 

No comment on the European situation is complete without 
reference to the international cartel that was organized during 
the past summer. The first formal meeting was held in September 
when it was decided that each country should control its own 
internal market in so far as it was able to supply its domestic 
needs. The United States was left out of consideration, but other 
importing countries, such as France, were covered by special 
agreements fixing the amounts to be received from the exporting 
countries. 

The cartel is empowered at intervals of from 6 to 10 months to 
fix prices calculated to stabilize the industry and give it a reason- 
able return in the form of profits. Countries of large productive 
capacity like Germany and England were required to limit their 
production with an arrangement to compensate them from a 
contingent fund to be built up from contributions based on the 
proportionate production of each member of the cartel 


May I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
when the Muscle Shoals project was started Germany was 
also dependent upon importations and so was England, but 
now they have advanced so far that they have entered into 
an agreement to reduce the production of nitrogen in order 
that they may charge a higher price to the farmers of the 
South. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator that even dur- 
ing the war, when the Indian sources as well as the Chilean 
sources of supply were cut off from England, she developed 
this process to such an extent that she carried on with an 
abundance of explosives during perhaps one-half of the war 
period. ; 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is correct; and we were com- 
pelled to send our battleships down to Chile to protect its 
coast because we did not produce nitrogen for use in this 
country, and we do not produce it to-day. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to state that perhaps one of 
the reasons why the bill was introduced by me and sub- 
sequently passed was that upon investigation it was found 
that the Ordnance Department did not have enough nitrate 
to supply our Army and Navy. for two weeks, and we were 
standing in danger of Chile being blockaded, and if it had 
been we would not have fired a gun in the war. 

Mr. BLACK. Proceeding further with reference to the 
cartel, I read this statement from Mr. Brand: 

The agreement entered into holds for only one year. Therefore 
we do not know what may happen in 1931. 

I particularly invite the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmITH] to this statement of Mr. Brand: 

As business men we may well hope that within reasonable limits, 
taking into account the interests of the consumers of nitrogen 
throughout the world, that the cartel will not break down. If it 
does, we may well witness an internecine competitive struggle that 
will result in the larger and stronger enterprises acquiring the bulk 
of the smaller plants, thus bringing about monopoly conditions 
that might be more injurious to the consumer than those prevail- 
ing under the somewhat loose authority of a cartel. 


In other words, I call attention to the fact that although 
we import 239,500 tons of nitrogen and produce only 273,000 
tons of nitrogen, and, in addition to that, the countries of 
the world have formed a price-fixing combination to raise the 
price of nitrogen to us; yet Mr. Brand, secretary of the 
National Fertilizer Association, has sent out a letter in which 
he said: 

We may well hope that within reasonable limits, taking into 


account the interests of the consumers of nitrogen throughout the 
world, that the cartel will not break down. 
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In other words, Mr. Brand, representing the fertilizer 
manufacturers of America, takes the position that the farm- 
ers ought not to be able to buy their nitrogen cheaply. He 
approves of the cartel agreement for price fixing. But it 
should be broken up, and it will be broken up if Senators will 
join in not permitting the bill to go through until Muscle 
Shoals legislation is enacted. There are enough Senators 
representing the States where the farmers are dependent 
upon fertilizer to hold up the bill until we get Muscle Shoals 
legislation. We can get it if we will put it on the bill now 
before the Senate. 

We know there is hostility on the part of the administra- 
tion to an extra session. I am not favorable toward an 
extra session if without it we can get the things we ought 
to have; but I say that unless Muscle Shoals legislation is 
enacted to relieve the farmers of the South from the in- 
tolerable burden under which they have been laboring for 
all these years it seems to me we should join in an effort to 
see that a session of Congress occurs at the earliest possible 
date to bring about Muscle Shoals legislation. Here we have 
the cartel, with its price-fixing agreement, importing last 
year more than 50,000 tons of cyanamide nitrogen. It is 
not obsolete, because that 50,000 tons of nitrogen competed 
with Chilean nitrates and with synthetic nitrogen. Not 
only that, but more of it was used in the manufacture of 
10 88 than of any other kind of nitrogen fixed from the 

Last year it cost every farmer in Alabama on an average 
one-fourth of the price he received for his cotton to buy the 
fertilizer. I doubt not that the same is true in Georgia, 
North Carolina, and other States. Alabama’s fertilizer bill 
was between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. North Carolina’s 
fertilizer bill was between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. Yet 
with this country dependent upon foreign lands for nitrates 
in time of peace and for explosives in time of war, the Re- 
publican administration for 10 years has connived at keeping 
Muscle Shoals idle. Why? We know why. Those who manu- 
facture fertilizer and those who have control of the power 
business of the Nation are perfectly satisfied for it to remain 
as itis. The Alabama Power Co. now is getting the power, so 
they have no complaint. No fertilizer is being manufac- 
tured, and so the fertilizer companies have no complaint. 
As long as they can keep up the controversy on the part of 
the Senate and House as to the various methods and various 
differences of opinion they are perfectly satisfied. 

I say the time has come when Senators who are interested 
must yield some of their personal convictions. So far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to vote for any man’s measure— 
I do not care who writes it—for any man’s amendment, or 
for any man’s bill that will provide, first, for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer for the benefit of the farmer and, secondly, 
to prevent the surplus power from being exploited by private 
power companies for private profit. The time has come 
when we must recognize that no one individual can get all 
he wants in any one bill. There has not been any one bill 
which suited me 100 per cent. I am offering these amend- 
ments to this bill not with the idea that they are perfect 
but in the belief that they are steps in the right direction. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am greatly interested in the use of Muscle 
Shoals for the manufacture of nitrates in time of war and 
fertilizer in time of peace, more so than I am anything else, 
because of the distressed condition of the farmer brought 
about partly as the result of the high price of fertilizer. If 
we adopt the amendment which the Senator has offered, vg 
we not reach the fertilizer situation first? If necessary, I 
would be willing for all the power at Muscle Shoals to be 
used in the manufacture of fertilizer. The farmers, through 


no fault of their own, are in great financial distress, and it 
is our duty to help them every way we possibly can. It is a 
calamity to delay Muscle Shoals development while our 
farmers are suffering. 

Mr. BLACK. Undoubtedly. There is no difference be- 
tween the Senator from Georgia and myself on that matter. 
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That is what I am asking. I want fertilizer manufactured 
first. I do not want one kilowatt of that power sold except 
as surplus power after enough has been utilized to manu- 
facture nitrates and fertilizer. 

Mr. HARRIS. With that understanding, I can support the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. There is no doubt in my opinion about it. 
If this amendment is agreed to it can be done. It is exactly 
the provision of the bill, not in words, but in intent. It is 
the provision of the bill which we passed and which was 
sent over to the House. 

I want to invite the attention of the Senate to a letter 
which I recently received from Birmingham, Ala., from the 
son of a former governor of my State. He said: 

We own a farm only 15 miles from Muscle Shoals, and on this 
farm there are some 15 tenant families. Due to the drought they 
made no crops this year and are now dependent on charity for 
food. The Red Cross allows them about $1 per month, and there 
are hundreds of people in that section on starvation. These people 
have no money or provisions and have no one to turn to for help. 
They are unable to make a crop or buy fertilizer, which they say 
is as high as it was last year, though the price of cotton is 50 per 
cent lower. The southern Members should not let Congress ad- 
journ until aid is given these people and some provision made for 
operating Muscle Shoals. 

My belief is that if two-thirds of the Senators present 
do not vote to suspend the rules we will find the votes 
in opposition come from the same place whence they have 
come heretofore to prevent the operation of Muscle Shoals. 
It will be found that they come in the main from the 
Republican side of the Chamber, where they have had con- 
trol of this country for 10 years and allowed Muscle Shoals 
to remain idle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I heard what the Senator said a few 
moments ago about the phosphate deposits in southern 
middle Tennessee, and the Senator is entirely correct about 
it. As the Senator knows also, I am heartily in favor of 
the manufacture of fertilizer at the Muscle Shoals plant. 
I think that is the first and primary use to which it should 
be put. However, the Senator knows that in the bill that 
is now in conference there is provision for the building of 
Cove Creek Dam, and thereby increasing to an enormous 
degree, almost doubling, the amount of primary power at 
Muscle Shoals. Would the Senator be willing to accept an 
amendment similar to or actually the same as the one we 
adopted in the Norris bill for the building of Cove Creek 
Dam? 

Mr. BLACK. I am not only willing to join the Senator, 
but I am willing actively to support such an amendment 
and to vote for it. It is my judgment that what the Sen- 
ate should do would be to insert in the pending bill an 
amendment providing for the operation of Muscle Shoals. 
Then an agreement, in my judgment, will be reached. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that would be entirely wise, 
and I should be perfectly willing to insert the Norris bill 
just as the Senate passed it and sent it over to the other 
House. 

Mr. BLACK. Imight suggest to the Senator that the pro- 
vision of the Norris bill with reference to fertilizer has never 
been satisfactory to the people of the South. That bill, how- 
ever, does not adequately provide for the manufacture of 
fertilizer and nitrates, as it should, for the benefit of the 
farmers; it does not provide for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and the fixation of nitrogen, which is the primary 
object for which the Muscle Shoals plant was constructed; 
in other words, it sacrifices to some extent the idea that the 
plant should be operated primarily for the benefit of the 
farmers through the fixation of nitrogen, to the idea that it 
should benefit the general public by the sale and distribution 
of power. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Norris bill should pass 
and should contain a provision for the development of Cove 
Creek Dam that would to a large extent make it certain that 
under the terms of the bill all the fertilizer that could pos- 
sibly be produced at the plant would be produced, would it 
not? In other words, as I understand, there are about ninety 
or one hundred thousand primary horsepower at Muscle 
Shoals, and that would raise it to nearly 200,000 horsepower. 
Under those circumstances, of course, we would have avail- 
able all the power that could possibly be used for the pro- 
duction of fertilizer. 

Mr. BLACK. There is no question about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think that if there are 
any difficulties in the Norris bill now they can easily be 
overcome. 

Mr. BLACK. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the problem is not as to the amount of power but the prob- 
lem in the bill is that it provides for experimentation in the 
production of nitrates, and experimentation is not all we 
want nor all we need. What we need is the manufacture of 
fertilizer and the fixation of nitrogen on a large scale. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I voted for the bill of the Senator from 
Nebraska, knowing that it did not meet what I wanted in 
that respect; and I would vote for it again if it should be 
the only bill we could get with reference to fertilizer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly what I thought. It 
seems to me that if we insert in the pending bill any pro- 
vision for the operation of Muscle Shoals it should be the 
Norris bill, because, while that bill does not meet the exact 
views of any of us, probably it does not even meet the exact 
views of the Senator from Nebraska, yet it comes near 
doing so, and, as the Senate has passed it twice, probably 
we could get along with it if it were passed a third time. 

Mr. BLACK. I may say to the Senator it does not come 
anywhere near my idea of a bill in its provisions for the 
production of fertilizer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield further, I 
agree with him about that; I would prefer to have it go 
very much further; indeed, it could not go too far to suit 
me, so far as the manufacture of fertilizer is concerned; 
but I am just as much convinced as I am that I am standing 
on this floor that if we ever begin the manufacture of ferti- 
lizer at Muscle Shoals from nitrogen fixed from the air, it 
will be a success and the amplification of the plant will be 
aes as certain as time rolls around. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the bill now in conference contains a provision 
from the House bill upon which the conferees have tenta- 
tively agreed at nearly every one of the meetings—and we 
have met 11 times—which does provide for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients, but it also contains 
a limitation that, perhaps, should be removed. 

If the amendment proposed by the Senator will carry 
with it such a provision as has been tentatively agreed upon 
in conference, amplified so as to provide that no limit shall 
be set except the capacity of the plant to produce, in case 
it shall be a success, I think it would meet the object for 
which the plant was dedicated. In the compromise bill 
which we have under consideration provision is made in 
explicit language for the fixation of nitrogen and the manu- 
facture of fertilizer—that is, as it is technically known in 
the trade—for “manipulated” fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients. I would not agree, so far as I am concerned, 
that this plant should be used as a mere experimental 
plant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Alabama yield 
to me in order that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Is that as far as the proposed compro- 
mise measure goes—to provide fertilizer for the production 
of and fertilizer ingredients—or does it provide for the 
manufacture of other chemicals? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator that, if it 
only goes to the extent of providing for the manufacture of 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, it is all right; but I do 
not think that there ought to be established a general 
chemical plant down there. 

Mr. SMITH. I will state that there is a provision, which 
I think will meet the approval of almost everyone, that in 
case there results from the manufacture of fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients by-products that are of commercial 
value, the lessee, if a lessee shall be operating the plant, 
shall have the right to dispose of such by-products which 
are not fertilizer ingredients or used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But which ave a part of the necessary 
process used in the manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. That was agreed to tentatively by 
the conferees, and I think that form of a bill would be 
approved by those who are interested in it. My conception, 
if the Senator from Alabama will allow me further, is that, 
if it is found feasible, practicable, and economical to run 
the Muscle Shoals plant for the manufacture of fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients, then every ounce of the power de- 
veloped ought to be used in that process. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator fully that every 
kilowatt of power if it is needed should be used for the 
production of fertilizer. I am somewhat familiar with the 
proposed agreement in conference. In writing out an 
amendment to propose here as to a private lessee I wrote 
it out hurriedly yesterday with a pencil. I did not have the 
copy of the provision as tentatively agreed upon by the 
conferees. In so far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing, if I can get the rule suspended and obtain a vote 
on my-amendment, to have it meet the views of the Senate 
with reference to what leasing provision it should contain. 
I will state to the Senator that as I wrote it out I under- 
stand it is substantially what was agreed on. Personally 
I do not like the provision in the proposed conference agree- 
ment that provides for a step-up in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and nitrogen. I do not like that; I do not think it 
should be there. I think if we provide in general terms 
for a lease it should be anticipated that the plant would 
be operated to its capacity for the production of fertilizer; 
but when I came to write the provision with reference to 
the sale of the power to a lessee, if a lessee should be found, 
I provided that there should be manufactured fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients and products incidental thereto, but 
that not in excess of 15 per cent of the amount of power 
used for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients should be used for the manufacture of products 
incidental thereto. 

Fifteen per cent, of course, is a very small amount; and 
it seems to me that probably no one would object to that. 
So far as I am concerned, what I want is a bill and I am 
not standing on that as any model. I have written it in 
that way because I want something offered, and I want 
the Senate to have a chance to vote on something. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator to read the amend- 
ment he intends to propose in reference to the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer if he has it conveniently at hand. 

Mr. BLACK. I have it here. I have two amendments, 
With the first one the Senator is familiar. In order that 
I might present the subject in its various aspects I have 
redrafted the so-called Caraway amendment to the original 
Norris bill, which was passed but vetoed by the President, 
providing for the Government fixation of nitrogen; and 
then there is another amendment, which reads as follows: 
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(a) Subject to the approval of the President the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to lease, either separately or as a whole, 
nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 (including the Waco limestone 
quarry), together with all tools and machinery, equipment, acces- 
sories, and materials belonging thereto (except power plants) 
necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and its ingredients and products incidental thereto, and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the President, may prescribe, subject to the following 
qualifications: 

As soon as possible after the passage of this act, the Secretary 
of War shall proceed to give notice, in the manner best calcu- 
lated to inform the public, that he will receive offers to lease 
such properties in accordance with the provisions of this section. 
The Secretary of War shall lease such properties to the person 
who in his judgment is best qualified to carry out the purpose 
of this act and to manufacture and sell fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients at reasonable rates. Any such lease shall provide that 
the lessee shall manufacture and sell commercial fertilizer in 
large 3 production, at a price not in excess of 8 per cent 
above the cost of production, manufacture, and sale. 

(b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee may, without 
additional rental, have the use of such additional land at or near 
Muscle Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen 
or the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients as provided 
herein. Subject to the approval of the President, the Secretary 
of War, by separate instrument, to lease to any such original 
lessee any building or equipment, other than those included 
under subdivision (a), at such rental and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of War deems advisable. 

(c) Any lessee under this section may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of War, make alterations, modifications, or improve- 
ments in existing plants and facilities, and construct and oper- 
ate new plants and facilities in order to properly carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

(d) The Secretary of War shall sell to the lessee or lessees such 
power as may be needed for the operation of plants Nos. 1 and 
2, and such additional plants as may be constructed under the 
provisions of this section, for the fixation of nitrogen and the 
manufacture of fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients, and products 
incidental thereto, at such prices and terms as will en 
quantity production of cheap fertilizer which, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War and the President, shall be fair and just: 
Provided, however, That the lessee shall not purchase for the 
manufacture of products incidental to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer ingredients an amount of power in excess of 
15 per cent of the total amount of power purchased by the lessee 
for the manufacture: of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 

(e) The lessee shall covenant to keep said property in first-class 
condition during the term of said lease. 

(f) If after six months no lease has been made as provided 
herein, the provisions of this act shall become inoperative and of 
no effect. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was wondering if the Sena- 
tor could provide, in place of the last clause he has read, 
that in case no lessee should come, the Government should 
proceed. 

Mr. BLACK. I should be delighted to have that offered 
as an amendment. I can not do it, because I have given 
notice of offering the amendment in this exact form; but if 
the rules are suspended it will be open to amendment, and 
that is what I have always thought should be done. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what, in my opinion, will have to 
be done; because the Senator can see very readily that if 
the matter is to lapse in case there is not a lessee, induce- 
ments will then be held out along other lines to get a lessee 
for the utilization of the Government's property there. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMITH. It is an invitation for them to fall down 
on the lessee, which they will proceed to do. Therefore, if 
it is made mandatory that in case a lessee is not found the 
Government shall proceed to carry out the law, which they 
have not done up to the present time, I shall be very glad 
to support it. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Senator for the idea, and I 
agree with him fully. 

There is another thing in this connection which the Sena- 
tor did not mention. If we will provide that if the plant 
is not leased by private capital the Government shall op- 
erate it, then private capital, which heretofore has been 
seeking to block any action, will become interested in leas- 
ing the project, even at an 8 per cent profit. 

Mr. SMITH. To be sure. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree fully with the Senator. I think 
that provision should be there; and I am very hopeful that 
if we can get a two-thirds vote, and suspend the rules, we 
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can really draw up some legislation which will meet the 
approval of the country. 

The President, during his campaign, recognized that 
Muscle Shoals was Government property; and the country 
was led to believe that he would treat it as Government 
property, and therefore that he would stand for the opera- 
tion of this project. Thousands of people voted for him with 
that idea in mind. Later on, however, he sent a statement 
down to Tennessee in the interest of Mr. REECE, who was 
running for reelection—and perhaps that statement con- 
tributed to Mr. Reece’s defeat—that he would veto the 
Norris bill, but he is standing on the broad principle of 
private operation. 

I invite those who represent the administration’s view- 
point, and who are in charge of this bill, to let the country 
know whether or not the President is opposed to putting on 
this bill an amendment which will authorize him to lease 
the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals. We know that if it is 
put on here, and goes to the other House, one word from 
the President will put it through. Everybody knows that 
if that proposal passes at this end of the Capitol, and the 
President expresses a preference in its favor, it will become 
the law of the land. So I invite those on the other side 
who are leading the administration forces, and who take 
the position that the President really favors some action on 
Muscle Shoals, to accept this amendment, waive the proposi- 
tion as to the rules, and put it on the bill, because they know 
that if the administration and the President favor it it will 
become the law. 

I invite the attention of the genial Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep], who is in charge of this bill, to the 
fact that the President came out very strongly for private 
‘operation. I invite his attention to the fact that the 
amendment which I am proposing would give private oper- 
ation. I invite his attention to the fact that it will give 
to the President the right to determine who should lease the 
plant; and then I invite the Senator from Pennsylvania, if 
he wants to carry out what the President said he was for in 
his campaign, to waive his point of order to the motions 
which I am going to make, and let these amendments go 
on this bill ahd become the law of the land. If not, we will 
all know that the President of the United States now, as in 
the past, is blocking Muscle Shoals legislation, and is carry- 
ing out the desire of the Fertilizer Trust and the Power 
Trust in this Nation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I am acting here for myself and for the 
Appropriations Committee. I have no idea what the Presi- 
dent’s views on this question are. I am not his spokesman, 
and have not assumed in any way to represent his views on 
this matter. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator does not represent his views 
on this matter, it is one of the few instances in which he 
does not represent the President’s views; and, in addition to 
that fact, the Senator belongs to the so-called regular wing 
of the Republican Party. The regular wing, of course, is 
regular. Its Members vote regular. They think regular. 
They act regular. They square their conduct in a regular 
manner with the desire of the administration. If, for in- 
stance, the President is opposed to contributing money to 
the poor and weak and helpless in this Nation, they subordi- 
nate their individual views and sidetrack, or attempt to side- 
track, the legislation in accordance with his desires. 

Mr. President, it is manifest that if the President of the 
United States, who has claimed in the public prints that he 
wishes action on Muscle Shoals, would come out in favor of 
the private-leasing proposition which I propose as an 
amendment to this bill, the regulars on the other side could 
not vote fast enough to vote to suspend the rules. It would 
be useless to make any remarks or to make any effort in 
that behalf. 

Here is the proposition: I do not offer these three amend- 
ments as being perfect. They will be subject to alteration 
and modification, but they will lay the basis and the ground- 
work for a bill with reference to Muscle Shoals which can 
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become the law. I sincerely hope that no Member on the 
Democratic side will fail to vote to suspend the rules. 
Originally this was a Democratic project. It has been 
charged that it was placed in the South because of the fact 
that a Democratic President was then in the White House. 
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Some people called it Wilson’s folly.” The Republican 
leader in the House on a former occasion, years ago, re- 
ferred to it as Wilson’s folly ” and attempted to carry the 
appropriation bill around in his pocket, to kill the whole 
bill. It was about that time that Mr. Ford made his offer, 
and those in authority were compelled to complete the dam; 
but ever since then the project has felt the blighting and 
paralyzing hand of Republican control in America. They 
do not want it operated, because in this, as in every other 
legislative measure, the bosses of the Republican Party are 
subordinate to special privilege and organized greed and 
predatory wealth. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to conclude my remarks 
at this time. So far as I am concerned, I stand, as I have 
since I came to the Senate, for the manufacture of nitrates 
and fertilizer at Muscle Shoals first, and for the surplus 
power to be sold, giving a preference to States, counties, and 
municipalities. There will be a surplus. There is no need 
to deny that. A large part of the fertilizer could be manu- 
factured with the secondary power. It will be exceedingly, 
useful for that purpose; and there will be some surplus, 
power, particularly after Cove Creek Dam is built. It should 
be disposed of for the best interests of the public, and it 
should be disposed of in line with the settled governmental 
policy in this land. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question for information. 

He asks, first, the suspension of the rules in order to put 
on this bill his proposition in reference to selling this power 
to political subdivisions and municipalities. I wish the Sen- 
ator would reverse that, or at least offer first his amend- 
ment in reference to the production of fertilizer, or combine 
these three proposals as one, because I do not feel disposed 
to and do not think I should vote to suspend the rules for 
the purpose of taking care primarily of the surplus power. 

Mr. BLACK. May I state to the Senator in that connec- 
tion that it is my intention, in line with the Senator’s views, 
if the rules are suspended—I can not do it now, because I 
have given notice of offering the amendment in this par- 
ticular form—to suggest an amendment or to accept an 
amendment—either one—which provides that only the sur- 
plus power over and above that which is needed for the 
manufacture of fertilizer shall be included in the sale, 
which would meet absolutely the Senator’s objection. 

Mr. SMITH. I thought perhaps the Senator could per- 
fect his own proposition as to the reasons for suspending the 
rules and suggest his fertilizer proposition as the primary 
one. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not understand that I can suggest an 
amendment at this time, before the rules are suspended. 
I may state to the Senator that there is another amendment 
which I propose; but I agree fully with the Senator’s idea. 
I do not want anything done that would interfere with the, 
sale. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask another question for informa- 
tion. Suppose the rules are suspended under the Senator’s; 
proposition. Then the first amendment that would come 
up would be the one upon which the Senator asks a sus- 
pension of the rules? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not so understand. Either one that 
was brought up first, as I understand, could be voted on. 
first. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Chair for a ruling on this 
point? The Senator from Alabama has three amendments 
that he proposes to offer in case the rules are suspended. 
Would he have the right to offer either one of them as the, 
first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter must be submitted, 
on the question contained in the Senator’s motion to sus- 
pend the rules submitted January 23, which is the one now | 
pending. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that is sub- 
ject to amendment. If the rules be suspended, and the 
Senate proceeds to the consideration of the amendment, 
it can be amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By any amendment which is 
germane. 

Mr. SMITH. And it would be subject to a vofe for the 
substitution of any one of the other amendments for that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not unless it was germane. It 
would have to be a germane amendment, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making, if the Senator will 
allow me, is that I do not feel that I would be justified in 
voting for a suspension of the rules for the purpose of 
taking care of power or transmission lines as the primary 
object of all this work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may state that there 
are three motions to suspend the rules, covering three sep- 
arate and distinct amendments. If that is not correct, the 
Chair would appreciate the Senator from Alabama stating 
the fact. 

Mr. BLACK. That is right; and there is nothing about 
transmission lines in the amendments. 

Mr. SMITH. I meant disposition of the surplus power. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Kendrick Schall 
Barkley Fess Keyes Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher King Shipstead 
Black Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Blaine George McGill Smith 
Blease Gillett McKellar 
Borah Glenn = Steiwer 
Bratton Goff McNary 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf 
Brookhart Gould Morrison Idaho 
Broussard Hale Morrow Thomas, A 
Bulk Harris Moses 

=f Eva 
Cara Hatfield 0 
O Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Oddie ‘agner 
Copeland Hebert Walcott 
Couzens Phipps Walsh, 
Cutting Howell Fine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Davis Jones Reed Williamson 

Kean Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have been requested to 
submit first for consideration to the Senate a motion to 
suspend the rules as to the amendment, notice of which was 
given on January 26. I have no preference myself as to 
which motion is submitted first, but if there is no objection 
on the part of any other Senator, so far as Iam concerned, 
I would just as soon submit the one for which request has 
been made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is the amendment to which the Senator 
has reference the one pertaining to fertilizer? 

Mr. BLACK. All of them pertain to fertilizer, but this is 
the one pertaining to a lease. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the motion to suspend the rules 
will be agreed to as to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the Senator indicate 
the amendment to which he refers? He offered two on the 
26th. 

Mr. BLACK. It is the amendment which starts “ Subject 
to the approval of the President,” and so forth. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have not yielded the floor, 
because I have not said anything about this amendment at 
all, and it will take two or three minutes to explain the 
purport of it, if the Senate desires that it be voted on first. 
I am perfectly willing to submit the motion on that amend- 
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ment first, and I will take just about two minutes to explain 
what the amendment is. 

The conferees have practically agreed upon a leasing pro- 
vision. When I sat down in the Senate Chamber yesterday 
to draw up a proposed leasing provision I did not have the 
conferees’ agreement before me. I simply drew up a propo- 
sition which covered the substance of the agreement as I 
understood it. It may be that it is not exactly in line with 
what they have agreed or what they would desire. 

I will state this, that, so far as I am concerned, the desire 
which the conferees have is to reach an agreement, and the 
substance of what they want is what I want. What I desire 
is to have a provision which will authorize a lease limiting 
the profits to 8 per cent, and giving a preference to the 
lessee for the purchase of power for the manufacture of 
3 and its ingredients. That is what this amendment 

oes. 

I particularly call the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, the Senator from Oregon, and the Senator from 
South Carolina to the controverted point, I understood 
there was a controversy as to whether or not some of this 
power was likely to be diverted for chemical purposes, so in 
order to meet any objection which might be raised on that 
ground, I have inserted in this proposed amendment a clause 
providing that under no circumstances could there be used 
for the manufacture of anything except fertilizer and its 
ingredients in excess of 15 per cent of the amount of power 
used for the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients. 
Whether that would be acceptable or not I do not know, and 
I am not offering it as being a solution of any problem. 
I am simply desirous of getting something to the floor. 

As I stated, the amendment was written here on the floor. 
The amendment would give the Secretary of War the right 
to lease, with the approval of the President, the nitrate 
plant for the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients 
or other things connected with it and incidental thereto, 
but limiting the use of any power for anything except the 
manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients to 15 per cent 
of the amount used for the manufacture of fertilizer and 
its ingredients. So that for the manufacture of a by- 
product, or anything springing from it, they would be lim- 
ited to 15 per cent. 

There has been a great deal of controversy. Some have 
said that in order for a lessee to operate he must provide 
for regularity of business. Some have claimed there was 
really a desire on the part of others to make of this a 
chemical project. What we want is to make of it a fertilizer 
project. 

If the rule is suspended, of course we will not be tied 
down to the form in which the amendment is now pre- 
sented. We can amend it to fit the situation as we see fit. 

I am very frank to state that if I had had in my posses- 
sion at the time I drew this amendment a copy of what had 
been agreed on by the House and Senate conferees, I would 
have offered it, although personally I do not like that fea- 
ture of the conference tentative agreement which provides 
for a step-up over a period of years. I do not like that 
limitation; I have never liked it. I rather like the idea of 
giving them the right and impressing on them the duty of 
manufacturing the full amount, fixing the capacity of the 
plant from the beginning, if that can be done. 

But, due to the fact that I did not have in my possession 
the proposed tentative agreement between the House and 
Senate conferees, I sat down at my desk and wrote with a 
pencil this amendment and submitted it in the closing hours 
of the session. It is in line with what is desired. 

I will state further that I hope that if we do get anything | 
through it will provide that if a lessee is not obtained, then | 
the Government itself shall operate the plant. That, in | 
brief, is the substance of my amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely wish to state | 
that I shall vote for the motion of the Senator from Alabama | 
to suspend the rules, but I do not wish that to be interpreted 
as a vote in favor of his amendment as it is presented. I 
believe the conferees on the part of the Senate have gone as 
far as they should go in attempting to reach a compromise 
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and that any further concessions would not fully protect 
the public interests in this great problem. I shall, therefore, 
as stated, vote for the motion on the theory that it will 
open the way to further amendment of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am glad my colleague has 
Tearranged his amendment so we can vote to suspend the 
rules for the purpose of submitting an amendment on the 
fertilizer proposition, for I should hate to suspend the rules 
on the power proposition making fertilizer a secondary mat- 
ter. I have no desire to use the power at Muscle Shoals at 
Government expense to set up a chemical establishment in 
competition with various private chemical concerns in the 
United States. I want to make it a fertilizer proposition 
first and use all the power needed for that purpose. 

There has been a deadlock in the conference committee, as 
I have stated before. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate and the conferees on the part of the House have 
failed to agree. It has come to my attention that the fail- 
ure to agree is in regard to a chemical proposition, and that 
some of the House conferees insist on permitting the chemi- 
cal end of it to be set up down there, and when interrogated 
as to why they were insisting upon that, one of them stated 
that he had talked to a Senator from Alabama about it and 
it was agreeable to him. I wish to say that I am not the 
Senator to whom he talked, and my colleague can speak for 
himself. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I did not understand just 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has come to me that the failure of the 
House and Senate conferees to agree was regarding the 
chemical proposition, to use a certain portion of the power 
to set up a chemical establishment at Muscle Shoals other 
than that for fertilizer, and that one of the House conferees 
or a Member of the House stated that he had talked to a Sen- 
ator from Alabama about it and he was agreeable to it, and I 
merely wish to say that I am not the Senator to whom he 
talked. I have given no consent to any such proposal. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator is meaning to 
attempt to leave the inference with the Senate that Iam the 
one who has talked to 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not done that. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator left that inference. I wish to 
say that any intimation that I was responsible for a failure 
to agree would be false, because I have not done any such 
thing. I have sought to bring about an agreement. I have 
done my very best to bring about an agreement, and I pro- 
pose to continue to try to bring about an agreement and 
to bring about legislation. I have fought for it strenuously 
since I came to the Senate. I have fought in the open with- 
out any entangling alliances or any assent or consent of any 
power company or fertilizer company. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], he being one of the conferees, to 
make a statement regarding this matter of some one saying 
a Senator from Alabama had taken a stand in favor of put- 
ting in the chemical proposition. 

Mr. SMITH. I think perhaps there is some misunder- 
standing. The proposition, as I recall, was that the reason 
why there was not an agreement was because a Senator 
from Alabama had made some suggestion, not a request, 
but a Senator from Alabama had said something in regard 
to a change with reference to the use of the power. The 
exact words I do not recall, but the impression was that 
there had been some controversy. I do not know that it 
meant there was any compromising, but that was all that 
I ever heard about it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was regarding the chemical part of it, 
was it not? 

Mr. SMITH. It was regarding the use of the power for 
by-products and the paragraph that had reference to power 
for the use of municipalities and the use of the power for 
by-products. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. My understanding was that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was rather sur- 
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prised at the turn things took regarding this very thing. I 
would like to ask him his recollection about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that 
the only thing the Senator can do is to yield for a question. 
These matters can not be fought out on the floor of the 
Senate in this way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Nebraska is one of the 
conferees and the question is as to which Alabama Senator 
it was. I know I am not, and my colleague says he is not. 
I want to find out who it is that is representing Alabama 
when he has not consulted me or my colleague. The Senator 
from Nebraska was present. I understand the Senator from 
Nebraska asked another Senate conferee to remember this 
conversation on the part of a House Member to the effect 
that a Senator from Alabama took this position regarding 
the chemical proposition. I want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if that is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Nebraska is recognized to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in one of the various dis- 
putes that came up among the conferees, which have been 
going on for six months, the conferees on the part of the 
House or a majority of the conferees who had at one time 
agreed with us in full agreement, were twitted with the 
fact that we had once made an agreement and that they 
had gone back on it or something to that effect. That 
had been said a good many times. A good deal was said 
about it in the conference committee room. But one of the 
members of the conference committee on the part of the 
House said, I think in answer to something that had been 
suggested, that there were other influences outside of the 
Senate that had worked on the conferees and caused them 
to change their minds after they had made an agreement. 
I think one of the members called attention to the fact that 
there was information that propaganda had been put out 
on the next day after the papers had announced that the 
conferees had agreed. Then the conferee on the part of the 
House said this propaganda was not confined, or words 
to that effect, to influences and people outside of the Senate, 
but that some Senators have consulted with us; a Senator 
from Alabama saw me after we had made that agreement 
and called my attention to the fact that this language was 
not satisfactory.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I just wanted that cleared up. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
is here, and-so is the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
STR. I would like to know whether I have stated it 
fairly. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has stated it almost exactly 
as it occurred. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to state again that I am not the 
Senator from Alabama who conferred with this Member of 
the House or interfered in any way with this proposi- 
tion. God knows I have worked hard to have the Muscle: 
Shoals matter settled. I have worked for 10 years in the 
Senate to bring about a solution of it. I have helped to pass 
three measures through the Senate. I am delighted fre- 
quently to hear points that I have made brought forth again. 
I feel honored to have the Senate regaled with suggestions 
I have made time and time again in my speeches. It does 
me good to feel that they have not been entirely forgotten. 

Mr. President, I hope, this matter having been straightened 
out and cleared up, that we will vote to suspend the rules and 
adopt the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the motion of the junior: 
Senator from Alabama be read so that Senators will under- 
stand the question upon which they are about to vote. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the motion is put I; 
desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Nebraska. 
give his attention? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am giving my attention. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator will recall that I came to him 
some weeks ago and talked to him about the conferees and 
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about the agreement, and I had a proposed agreement which 
the Senator and I had gone over in the cloakroom. It was 
necessary to go into the cloakroom. Does the Senator re- 
member that fact, and that I came to the Senator and said 
that I had been requested to talk with a Member of the 
House and I did not want to have a talk with him unless it 
was satisfactory to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not remember any such state- 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator remember my coming over 
and talking to him in his seat? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. And I asked the Senator if it would be 
satisfactory for me to talk to a Member of the House who 
had sent for me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not remember that the Senator asked 
me any such question, but if he had I would certainly have 
said yes, because I would have had no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator did, and I did go to that Con- 
gressman and came back to the Senator and told him the 
result of the conversation. Then I called up the Congress- 
man, as I said to the Senator, and told him I would have 
nothing else to do with it; that I was not going to have any- 
thing else to do with trying to bring about an agreement; 
that I thought it was best to be done between the conferees; 
and that whatever I had to say thereafter would be said on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama to suspend the rule. Let the 
proposed amendment be stated so that Senators may know 
the question before them upon which they are about to 
vote. / 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Alabama moves to 
suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate for the purpose of enabling him to introduce the 
following amendment: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“(a) Subject to the approval of the President, the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to lease, either separately or as a whole, 
nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2 (including the Waco limestone 
quarry) together with all tools and machinery, equipment, acces- 
sories, and materials belonging thereto (except power plants) 
necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer and its ingredients and products incidental thereto, and 
upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary of War, with 
the approval of the President, may prescribe subject to the 
following qualifications: 

“As soon as possible after the passage of this act, the Secretary 
of War shall proceed to give notice, in the manner best calculated 
to inform the public, that he will receive offers. to lease such 
properties in accordance with the provisions of this section. The 
Secretary of War shall lease such properties to the person who 
in his judgment is best qualified to carry out the purpose of 
this act and to manufacture and sell fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients at reasonable rates. Any such lease shall provide that 
the lessee shall manufacture and sell commercial fertilizer in 
quantity production, at a price not in excess of 8 per cent above 
the cost of production, manufacture, and sale. 

“(b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee may, without 
additional rental, have the use of such additional land at or 
near Muscle Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen 
or the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients as provided 
herein. Subject to the approval of the President, the Secretary 
of War, by separate instrument, to lease to any such original 
lessee any building or equipment, other than those included under 
subdivision (a), at such rental and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of War deems advisable. 

“(c) Any lessee under this section may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of War, make alterations, modifications, or im- 
provements in existing plants and facilities, and construct and 

operate new plants and facilities, in order to properly carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

„(d) The Secretary of War shall sell to the lessee or lessees 
such power as may be needed for the operation of plants num- 
bered 1 and 2, and such additional plants as may be constructed 
under the provisions of this section, for the fixation of nitrogen 
and the manufacture of fertilizers and fertilizer ingredients, and 
products incidental thereto, at such prices and terms as will en- 
courage quantity production of cheap fertilizer which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War and the President, shall be fair 
and just: Provided, however, That the lessee shall not purchase 
for the manufacture of products incidental to the manufacture of 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients an amount of power in excess 
of 15 per cent of the total amount of power purchased by the 
lessee for the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. 

“(e) The lessee shall covenant to keep said property in first- 
class condition during the term of said lease. 
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“(f) If after six months no lease has been made as provided 
herein, the provisions of this act shall become inoperative and 
of no effect.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
s Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack! to suspend the 

e. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BULKLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carey], 
who, I understand, is absent from the Chamber on official 
ee Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosson] and therefore withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Glass. In his absence, not 
being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] and therefore vote 
“ present.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who is absent. 
I therefore withhold my vote. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire were present, he would vote “nay,” and if per- 
mitted to vote I should vote yea.” 

Mr, HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastrncs] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. KING. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp! with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrnas] is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE]. i 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 43, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Ashurst Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Cutting Johnson Schall 
Black Dill Kendrick Sheppard 
Blaine Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Borah Frazier McGill Smith 
Bratton George McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris McMaster ell 
Brookhart Harrison Morrison Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Hawes Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hayden Norris Williamson 
Connally Nye 

NAYS—27 
Couzens Goldsborough Metcalf Shortri 
Dale Hale Morrow a 
Da vis Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Deneen Hebert Partridge Vandenberg 
Fess Jones Phipps Walcott 
Glenn Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Goff McNary Reed 

NOT VOTING—26 

Bingham Gould Pitman Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Robinson,Ind. Tydings 
Broussard Kean Simmons Wagner 
Bulkley King Smoot Waterman 
Carey Moses Steck Wheeler 
Gillett Patterson Stephens 
Glass Pine Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 
43 and the nays are 27. Two-thirds of the Senators present 
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not having voted in favor thereof, the motion to suspend the 
rule is rejected. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire now to move to sus- 
pend the rules as to the first amendment, and ask to have 
it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice and amendment 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Alabama moves to 
suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate for the purpose of offering the following amend- 
ment: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby directed to give a preference in 
the sale of electric power generated at the hydro plant or steam 
plant at Wilson Dam to States, counties, municipalities, or co- 
operative associations operated without profit. The Secretary of 
War is further directed to make contracts with such States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, or cooperative associations for as long a period 
as 30 years, but any contract made with a person or corporation 
engaged in the business of selling and distributing power for a 
profit shall contain a provision authorizing the cancellation of the 
contract with such power company, and the withdrawal of power 
sold to it, upon six months’ notice in writing, provided such power 
is needed for sale to States, counties, municipalities, or cooperative 
associations not operated for profit or provided such power is 
needed for the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizing ingredients 
by the Government nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, or new plants 
erected by the Government or a lessee of the Government.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the rules 
be suspended? 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. REED called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment makes 
provision for the use of power generated at Muscle Shoals 
by municipalities within reach of Muscle Shoals at this time. 

I am speaking of this matter now because some three 
years ago a committee of the City Council of Muscle Shoals 
came to my office and asked if I would not go to interview 
the Chief of Engineers respecting their request for use of 
power. It was the first time the question of the actual dis- 
tribution of this power at Muscle Shoals had come to my 
attention. 

They presented the question in this manner: 

“The Alabama Power Co. are now obtaining energy at 
Muscle Shoals, but they are not using more than 25 per cent 
of the present installation output, and they pay only for 
what they use. The city of Muscle Shoals is right in the 
shadow of this dam, and we are anxious to have some of this 
power to supply our city. The Alabama Power Co. are pay- 
ing 2 mills a kilowatt-hour for the energy they obtain. We 
are willing to pay 4 mills a kilowatt-hour. We believe that 
inasmuch as the Government is producing this power the 
Government ought not to be partial, and, inasmuch as it 
serves the Alabama Power Co., it should serve a municipal- 
ity, though small in size, right at the dam.” 

The proposition seemed reasonable. I went to the office of 
the Chief of Engineers and asked why it was that the town 
of Muscle Shoals could not obtain energy from the dam. 
The reply was that the Government had entered into a con- 
tract with the Alabama Power Co., and was supplying the 
Alabama Power Co. I asked if it were a fact that the Ala- 
bama Power Co. could take as much power as they saw fit, 
or as little as they saw fit, and that they were not taking 
more than 25 per cent. The reply was, “ Yes; that is true.” 
I asked, “Is there anything in the contract that gives them 
the exclusive right to this power?” The answer was un- 
equivocal, “ There is nothing in the contract.” “Then why 
will you not allow the town of Muscle Shoals to have a por- 
tion of the unused energy? It would not be robbing the 
Alabama Power Co.” The answer was, “It might irritate 
the Alabama Power Co. The Alabama Power Co. is now 
only taking about 20 per cent, and there is no other user 
of power in sight whose requirements would approximate 20 
per cent. Therefore, is it not unwise for us to irritate a 
present customer by affording to Muscle Shoals a small 
amount of power, which would mean little to the Govern- 
ment?” J 

My answer was that I could not accept their view that 
they should not do this because it might irritate the Ala- 
bama Power Co. I said, “ Have the Alabama Power Co. ever 
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expressed themselves to the Engineering Department to 
the effect that they would feel that such impartiality would 
constitute an unfriendly act?” No; no such expression had 
ever been made. Then would it not be well to let the town 
of Muscle Shoals have what energy they want and await 
an expression of their displeasure on the part of the Ala- 
bama Power Co.? The answer was, Well, I am afraid 
such a course would be contrary to the policy of the ad- 
ministration.” I said, Then you refuse, to act upon these 
grounds?” The reply was that they did. 

Mr. President, this position is absolutely untenable. Here 
is a great power plant which has been constructed at the 
expense of the entire Nation, and is now being operated for 
the sole benefit of the Alabama Power Co.; and I under- 
stand that recently the Tennessee Power Co. has been af- 
forded power. Why? Because it is a subsidiary of the 
Alabama Power Co. Can it be possible that the administra- 
tion is in this attitude: This power plant has been sought 
by the Alabama Power Co. The building of this power plant 
at that point was undoubtedly due to the machinations of 
the Alabama Power Co.; and though Congress has not turned 
over this plant to the Alabama Power Co. the War Depart- 
ment has done so, and do we propose to perpetuate such a 
course? ” S 

Why, Senators, no municipal or State administration 
would dare to take any such unreasonable position. If the 
Alabama Power Co. would þe injured by supplying the city 
of Muscle Shoals, that might be another matter; but when 
they are using only from 20 to 25 per cent of the power that 
can be produced by the generating apparatus now installed, 
and the rest of the power is going to waste, why should 
not the town of Muscle Shoals obtain such power as they 
need, especially as they are willing to pay twice what the 
Alabama Power Co. is paying? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator inform us the period of 
time covered by this contract with the Alabama Power Co., 
or whether it is just a month-to-month proposition? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a year-to-year proposition; and, 
understand, there is nothing in the contract that gives them 
the exclusive right to the power. They can have what they 
want and use what they want. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Isit the Senator’s opinion that if bids were 
invited for a contract covering a longer period of time the 
yield to the Government would be greater, in that the kilo- 
watt-hour charge would be higher? 

Mr. HOWELL. Possibly that is true; but I doubt it, be- 
cause the Government owned the transmission line that ex- 
tended within 20 miles, as I understand, of Birmingham, 
Ala., the nearest large market to Muscle Shoals. The Gov- 
ernment divested itself of that transmission line. It sold 
it to the Alabama Power Co. As a consequence, the Govern- 
ment is there with Muscle Shoals on its hands in the position 
of an insurance company that has written in its charter a 
provision that it can do business, but can not solicit business. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Do I understand, then, that the 2 mills 
per killowatt-hour is at the switchboard at the dam? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is at the switchboard in Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to this fact: The Alabama Power 
Co. transmit this power to Birmingham, Ala., and sell it for 
7% cents a kilowatt-hour to the small consumer, or thirty- 
seven and one-half times as much as they pay the Govern- 
ment therefor. It is 100 miles from Muscle Shoals to Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; and after paying 2 mills a kilowatt-hour 
therefor and transmitting the power to Birmingham, 100 
miles away, the price paid by the small consumer is 7½ cents 
a kilowatt-hour, or thirty-seven and one-half times as much 
as the Alabama Power Co. pays therefor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. Is it true that the contract is terminable 
on 30 days’ notice by the Government? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not know what the terms of the con- 
tract are now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think that is so; and, if so, it modifies the 
conditions very materially. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but does it justify the Government 
in refusing to supply another customer? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Į am not debating that question. I am 
merely asking for information as to the contract itself. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with the 
statement I have made I am going to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation at Niagara Falls. 

The city of Toronto is about 90 miles from Niagara Falls. 
Birmingham is 100 miles from Muscle Shoals. The charge 
of the Hydro Electric Commission for energy at Niagara Falls 
is 2.9 mills per kilowatt-hour. It transmits this energy to 
Toronto for 1.1 mills, and delivers it to Toronto, therefore, 
for 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, 90 miles from Niagara Falls. 
Toronto distributes that energy, and the maximum price 
paid by the small consumer in Toronto is 2 cents a kilowatt- 
hour, as compared to 7½ cents in Birmingham, Ala.; and 
the distance of transmission is 100 miles in the case of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and 90 miles in the case of Toronto. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call my colleague’s atten- 
tion to another fact in connection with the comparison he 
has just made. The transmission line from Niagara Falls to 
Toronto, I think, is admitted to be as modern as any trans- 
mission line built anywhere, with steel towers. The trans- 
mission line from Muscle Shoals down as far as Gorgas is 
erected on common, ordinary, wooden poles, as I remember 
it. So that the investment in Canada on the transmission 
line is a great many times the investment which the Alabama 
Power Co. has in the transmission line in Alabama. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Are not the rates charged by the Alabama 
Power Co. in Birmingham subject to adjustment and cor- 
rection by the Public Service Commission of Alabama? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have no doubt but that is true. 

Mr. REED. Then is not the fault that of the public 
service commission if the rates to the small consumer are too 
high? 

Mr. HOWELL. Apparently it is the fault of the public 
service commission, but the trouble with regulation in the 
United States is that the regulators are regulated by the 
regulated. 

Mr. REED. Can we fix that in the War Department 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President, we can not; but there 
are certainly one or two towns in Alabama which can have 
energy and distribute it to their people at a reasonable rate 
notwithstanding the Public Service Commission of Alabama. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit another ques- 
tion : 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am told that the average price received by 
the Alabama Power Co. for its current is 1.2 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. Does the Senator know whether that is correct 
or not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Alabama Power Co. is 
a generating and distributing company and is also a holding 
company, and the distribution system in Birmingham, Ala., 
is owned by one of its subsidiaries. So it transmits this 
energy to Birmingham, Ala., and, as stated, there receives 12 
mills for the energy, for which the hydroelectric commis- 
sion in Canada, transmitting about the same distance, re- 
ceives 4 mills. Then, after profiting what amounts to 200 
per cent more than the total charge for the energy at 
Toronto by the hydroelectric commission, they turn it over 
to their subsidiary, and their subsidiary adds on 6.3 cents 
for distributing it in Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mr. President, after some effort here in the city of Wash- 
ington, as Senators are aware, the rate is now 4.2 cents for 
steam-generated electrical energy, but the Alabama Power 
Co. in Birmingham, after taking out its 1.2 cents for the 
energy delivered at Birmingham, charges 6.3 cents for dis- 
tribution only. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It may be a little off the subject, but 
since the Senator has mentioned the Washington Gas Co.— 
I suppose that is its name—I engaged in a debate with the 
vice president of that company the other night, and he 
claimed the company was getting only 2.79 per cent divi- 
on on its stock. Does the Senator know anything about 

? 

Mr. HOWELL. A gas company? 

Mr, BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. It depends upon how much the stock has 
been watered as to the rate the earnings of a company will 
pay in the way of dividends. The fact is, with reference 
to the gas company in this city, that upon the money 
actually invested they are receiving, and have been receiving 
for decades, 18 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, Did the Senator from Iowa inquire about 
the gas company located here in Washington? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If my colleague will permit, I would like 
to suggest to the Senator from Iowa, if he cares to look it 
up, that quite a number of years ago I made some remarks 
in which I went into detail as to just how the gas company 
here grew up, and if the Senator will consult that speech, 
he will find that in one instance they increased their capital 
stock by $600,000 without putting a penny more into the 
business. That was only once. I do not know what they 
are getting now, but if they are getting only 2.79 per cent, 
as the Senator has just suggested, that is about 40 per cent 
on the real cash investment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That sounds very familiar. I have 
heard of such things before. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in view of the equities of 
this case, there can be no question but that there ought to 
be attached to some bill here a provision that Muscle Shoals, 
in Alabama, right in the shadow of the Wilson Dam, even 
though it is a small town, should have an equal chance with 
the Alabama Power Co. for the use of the surplus power 
now being produced by the United States at that place. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the amendment, if I understand 
it, authorizes leases to a municipality for a period of 30 
years. My understanding is that if this were to prevail, it 
would not settle the entire Muscle Shoals question; that that 
would be before us in various aspects even if this amend- 
ment should prevail. Does the Senator think, in view of the 
fact that we will have to deal with the question at some 
time in its entirety, that it would be wise to saddle upon the 
project a 30-year-term lease? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not given much study to this 
amendment. f 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I reply to the Senator? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. In the first place, this is a motion to sus- 
pend the rules. If there is any part of the amendment 
which is not satisfactory, as I stated yesterday, it can be 
amended. In the next place, from the very nature of things, 
there are only a few towns which are large enough to buy 
that power under present conditions, I think, without trans- 
mission lines. It might be possible that some big city could 
threaten the power company and get a reduction of rates, 
but the probability is that there would be only four or five 
little towns which would come in under this bill, which 
would not materially affect the major problem, and it is 
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manifest that the whole property is not going to be leased. 
That has been manifest for a long time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah, as he usually does, 
has propounded a question which is to a great degree funda- 
mental, and of course it is entitled to a very fair, candid 
answer. 

The Senator’s question is, Would this settle the Muscle 
Shoals difficulty? Of course, there can be no dispute but 
that it would not. It would probably not settle any of it. 
I think, however, that we are justified in taking this step 
because, as the Senator from Alabama has said, the amount 
of power which the cities which would enjoy the privilege 
would take—although it may go further—would be com- 
paratively small. 

I would rather settle this question in some other way. 
This is not a satisfactory way to settle any question of this 
kind, I admit. But we are held up. In the meantime, it 
looks now as though there is to be no agreement between the 
conferees on the part of the House and the Senate in regard 
to the general legislation. 

If the amendment I offered yesterday had not gone out 
on a point of order, and the Senate had taken the step I 
suggested, it would very materially have aided the conferees 
in reaching an agreement. It might have brought about an 
agreement, because if the House had agreed to that amend- 
ment, it would, in practical effect, have settled one of the 
disputes. 

I take it that if this amendment were enacted into law, 
we would not be justified in handling the matter in this 
way if we were not confronted with an emergency. The 
towns in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, not only the city of 
Muscle Shoals, which is in reality just a village, but Flor- 
ence, Tuscumbia, and Sheffield, are now buying power from 
the Alabama Power Co. The franchise, at least in one or 
two instances, is to expire in September, and the Alabama 
Power Co., if they are given any more power, will probably 
require that the municipalities enter into a contract for a 
period of years, perhaps 30 years, or they will not give them 
any power, and they will be helpless unless they get relief in 
the meantime. 

On the other hand, if this does become a law and the 
other Muscle Shoals legislation fails at this session, as I 
think it will, and comes up again in a special session, or 
another regular session, and we have to start again—if this 
is the law—I think we can easily incorporate in the law a 
provision legalizing the contracts made under the law if it 
becomes a law. So that it seems to me the difficulty would 
not be insurmountable, and that we are justified in taking 
the step. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator suggested that if his 
amendment had been adopted it might have facilitated an 
agreement between the two Houses at this session. I believe, 
therefore, the Senator should reoffer his amendment, under 
a motion to suspend the rules, and let us have a vote upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I would have 
asked for a roll call yesterday if it had not been perfectly 
apparent to me, from the attitude taken by some of the 
Senators who have heretofore been on the same side I have 
occupied, that we could not get the requisite two-thirds vote. 
It would be an absolute impossibility, I think, to get two- 
thirds, so I did not undertake it. Quite a number of Sena- 
tors who have always voted for the bills recommended by 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in regard to 
Muscle Shoals were going to vote the other way on the 
proposition yesterday. I am not finding fault with those 
Senators; they did not like that way of approaching an im- 
portant subject such as Muscle Shoals. I am in entire 
sympathy with anyone who holds that idea. It is not the 
right way to approach it. To be frank, I would have to 
admit that. A it was not the 
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F We are only justified in such cases, 

it seems to me, in taking a step of that kind and putting 
the matter on an appropriation bill, when we have exhausted 
human patience, and, as far as I am concerned, I feel that 
our patience has been exhausted for some time, and that the 
power people in one way or another have been able for 
more than 10 or 12 years to prevent legislation on Muscle 
Shoals. They have asked for leases. They have said, We 
want to lease this property,” and then they have told the 
farmers of the United States that we had the machinery 
down there ready to make cheap fertilizer, and that all we 
had to do was to start it up. They have exaggerated the 
truth. Some people believe that statement. There has been 
propaganda for years and years, from the very beginning, 
led by some of the representatives of the farmers here in 
Washington, such as Mr. Chester Gray, the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau. I suppose thousands of peo- 
ple have believed in the propaganda. Some Members of the 
Senate, I suppose conscientiously, think that can be done. 
The Senator from Alabama believes it. I do not think it 
can be done. But they have by various means deceived the 
farmers of America and made them believe that to get cheap 
fertilizer all we had to do was to set up the machinery down 
there and we would get it. In that way they have gotten 
the farmers of the country to a great extent backing up 
some of the leasing schemes and for more than 10 years we 
have been confronted with the leasing situation. 

Every time a leasing proposal has come here it has been 
defeated by those of us who were able to point out a joker 
somewhere in the lease and to show that the lessee under 
the proposed lease would, as a matter of fact, only use the 
leasing proposition as a peg upon which to hang his lease 
and that he would go into the distribution of the power or 
that he would erect a mammoth chemical establishment 
down there by aid of a subsidy from the Government of the 
United States and use the power as a means of getting the 
lease. We have thus far convinced the Congress as to every 
lease proposal that the lease was not fair, that it would not 
bring forth what it was claimed it would, and we have 
defeated the proposal. 

During all that time we have passed through the Senate 
on two or three different occasions proposals similar to the 
one that passed the Senate during the present session. In 
other parts of the Government the influence of great power 
institutions has been sufficient to defeat them and prevent 
any of them from being enacted into law. l 

The other amendment which the Senator from Alabama 
offered here was one as to which I voted to suspend the 
rules in order that it might be presented. I would haye 
voted against the amendment unless it was amended. I 
have on my desk an amendment which I was going to offer, 
being word for word what the Senate conferees have tried 
to put in the bill and have insisted on putting in the bill 
now in conference, and word for word a provision in regard 
to the lease to which the conferees at one time agreed so 
that there was a complete agreement. It simply provides 
that the lessee shall covenant to manufacture fertilizer ex- 
clusively and fertilizer ingredients to be used as fertilizer, 
and that if in the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer in- 
gredients a by-product was produced that was not a fer- 
tilizer or a fertilizer ingredient, he would have the privilege 
of processing it and handling it in any way he wanted, using 
the power of the Government to do it. With that kind of a 
provision put into the lease I am willing to lease the prop- 
erty to anybody who will take it on those terms, and the 
Government can put into the lease any other terms it may 
desire, just so the lessee must make fertilizer and nothing 
but fertilizer. I would be willing to lease the property for 
a dollar a year and if it proved successful no one would feel 
better than I. 

If the other amendment of the Senator from Alabama had 
been presented I would have been heartily in favor of it, 
because it would have put the question to a test. That is 
what the conferees on the part of the Senate have been 
trying to do. We have said, “If you will agree to make fer- 
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tilizer and nothing but fertilizer, you can write the balance 
of the lease to suit yourselves.” We would have permitted 
them to write it all except that one proposition. 

If those who think they can make fertilizer are honest in 
their belief, that is all we ask; but we do not want a joker 
put in the bill that will enable the lessee to make 2,500 tons 
of fertilizer, as most. of the leases thus far proposed have 
provided; and then, if they can not sell it, be left in a posi- 
tion where they do not need to make any mor fertilizer. 
Under most of the leases which have been proposed, if they 
had been enacted into law, the lessee would have been able 
to make 2,500 tons of fertilizer and store it up. Nobody 
would have been able to buy it. They would not have to 
make any more fertilizer, and they would make their profits 
then because they would be able to do what they really in- 
tended to do originally under the lease. 

So far as the Senate conferees are concerned—and if I 
make a misstatement about their position I want the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Smr] to call my attention 
to it when I make it—so far as the leasing is concerned we 
have only insisted that the lessees should make fertilizer, 
and that we would let them draw the balance of the lease to 
suit themselves. The way they have drawn it the President 
would fix the price. We have no objection to that. He 
could lease it for a dollar a year if he wanted to charge only 
that much for all of the property there, and put in the lease 
any other provision he wants. He could provide, as the 
House conferees did, that the lessee could not make more 
than 8 per cent profit. We do not care about that feature 
of it. If they will make fertilizer and put it on the market 
and sell it and use every kilowatt of power at Muscle Shoals, 
I would be delighted. We have given them the first right to 
the power, no matter how much they wanted, even up to the 
capacity of the steam plant and the dam; they are entitled 
to it all if they will use it to make the fertilizer; but we want 
them to make fertilizer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If it would not be a betrayal of the obliga- 
tions resting upon the conferees, and I would not, of course, 
ask that that be done, I should be very happy to know 
and I think other Senators would likewise be glad to know 
just what the point of difference is between the conferees. 
I hate to think that we are so bankrupt in statesmanship 
that this problem, which has been before us for 10 years 
or more, can not be solved, that we are perfectly impotent 
to deal with it and must leave Congress on the 4th of 
March having the problem still alive, moribund perhaps, and 
demanding a solution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will tell the Senator just exactly what is 
in dispute. There are two things. As I said a while ago, 
they were both agreed to and then disagreed to and then 
one of them agreed to and then disagreed to again. 

Mr. . Mr, President, I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will state where the disagreement originated, be- 
cause, as I understood it, the proposition was agreed to by 
the conferees on the part of the Senate and the House, and 
the conferees on the part of the Senate went back to confirm 
the agreement and then found there was a disagreement. 
We then modified one of the two points at issue, and we 
agreed to that and thought we had composed our differ- 
ences on both of the controversial points, and a second or 
third time we came back and found there was a disagree- 
ment on both of them, but originating elsewhere than in 
the Senate. 

Mr, NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah will give me his 
attention, I will tell him what the disagreement is. Here 
is the provision that I am going to read now which the 
Senate conferees said they would insist on having in the 
lease: 


The lessee shall covenant to operate said plant and use said 
property exclusively in the production and manufacture of ferti- 
lizer and fertilizer ingredients to be used in the manufacture or 
production of fertilizer: Provided, however, That if in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients a by-product is pro- 
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duced which is not an ingredient of fertilizer, the lessee shall have 
authority to sell and dispose of said by-product as the lessee shall 
see fit and shall likewise have authority to process such by- 
products so as to prepare them for market. 

That is the only thing the Senate conferees said we would 
insist on having in the lease. We said, “ Take that and with 
it write your own lease; put anything in it you please.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Did the conferees on the part of the Senate 
waive the question of power and permit the whole plant to 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of fertilizer, as 
indicated? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was one of the points of dis- 
agreement. Here is the other one. The joint resolution as 
it passed the Senate had in it in section 11 this language: 

In order to place the board upon a fair basis— 


Understand, the board is described in a preceding part of 
the act. 

In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making such 
contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power, it is 
hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made by 
Congress or from funds secured from the sale of power, to con- 
struct, lease, or authorize the construction of transmission lines 
within transmission distance in any direction from said Dam No. 
2 and said steam plant. 

The Senator will notice that authority is given to the board 
under that provision to construct transmission lines either 
from appropriations made by Congress or from funds de- 
rived from the sale of power. The House conferees insist 
that the building of transmission lines from moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of power shall not be permitted, and 
hence they want to strike out the words “ or from funds se- 
cured from the sale of such power.” In other words, they 
say the customers, whoever they are, the States or munici- 
palities or farmers’ organizations or counties or other cor- 
porations dealing in electricity, must buy the electricity at 
the switchboard. The same language was contained in the 
bill when we passed it before and that time it went through 
the House. The Senate conferees contended, as we always 
have, that if we were going to give a corporation the right to 
sell power and if we prevented the board from building 
transmission lines, then the only customer that would buy 
power, for practical purposes at least, would be the Alabama 
Power Co., which means the Power Trust. 

We provided in another part of the bill that municipali- 
ties should have preference in getting the power. Munici- 
palties would have to build their own transmission lines. 
We provided that the object of the law shall be to dis- 
tribute the surplus power equitably among the States—that 
is in another part of the bill—within transmission distance. 
Now, let us see what it means. Let us take, for example, 
Memphis, Tenn., clearly within transmission distance. 
Transmission distance would take in Tennessee, part of 
Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama of course, Mississippi, some 
of Arkansas, some of Louisiana, and I am not sure but what 
a part of Missouri. 

Now, let us suppose that the municipality of Memphis, 
Tenn., wanted to buy electricity from the Federal board at 
Muscle Shoals. If the Senate provision remained in the 
bill, out of money derived from the sale of power, the board 
would construct transmission lines; they would probably 
construct one into Tennessee, one into Mississippi, another 
one into Georgia. They would construct those lines so as 
to include as many cities, villages, and towns on the way 
as they could. If they should construct a line to Memphis, 
Tenn., that line would probably, before it got to Memphis, 
pass through a dozen municipalities, perhaps 25. All of 
those municipalities could use the same transmission line 
if the board constructed it; but under the provision the 
House conferees urge the municipalities could not do that. 

Now, let us see what Memphis would do. I understand 
that under the laws of Tennessee no municipality has the 
right to construct a transmission line outside its limits. I 
think that is also the law in Alabama; I think that is the 
law in Mississippi; and that it is probably the law in all 
of the Southern States, as it is now generally throughout 
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the Union. So the municipality, say, of Florence, 4 or 5 
miles away from Muscle Shoals, would not have any legal 
authority to construct a transmission line. It would have 
to get authority from the State legislature. When it went 
to the legislature to get authority, it would run against 
the Alabama Power Co., as it would in the legislature of 
any State within transmission distance. If it were not the 
Alabama Power Co., it would be some other subsidiary of the 
Power Trust. 

Perhaps the city of Florence would be able to get that 
authority and perhaps it would not be able to get it. It 
might take them 10 years to get it. At any rate, they would 
labor under that difficulty and perhaps find it impossible to 
obtain authority to build transmission lines. However, waiv- 
ing that aside, suppose the city of Memphis got the neces- 
sary authority from the State Legislature of Tennessee; in 
order to reach Muscle Shoals the transmission lines would 
have to go through a portion of the State of Alabama; 
they could not get to Muscle Shoals without passing over 
Alabama territory; and even the Legislature of Tennessee 
could not grant to the city of Memphis the right to build 
transmission lines in Alabama. That will be evident at a 
glance to a great lawyer like the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. So there would be the impossibility of transmission 
lines being constructed by municipalities outside the State 
of Alabama and utilizing the current, unless it were trans- 
mitted by the Alabama Power Co. or some other subsidiary 
of the Power Trust. 

The answer which the House conferees made to us when 
we argued in that way was, “ We will still leave in the bill 
the authority on the part of Congress to appropriate money 
with which to build transmission lines.” We have been fight- 
ing here for 10 years to get some benefit for the people from 
Muscle Shoals, but the power companies have been suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent it being done. How long would 
it take to get an appropriation through? We would have 
the same fight over and over again. We saw what hap- 
pened in the Senate yesterday when I undertook to provide 
for the construction of transmission lines. One of the 
objects I had in view when I did that was to show to the 
House conferees the impossibility of getting an appropria- 
tion with which to build transmission lines. There might 
come a time when the Congress would do it, but there would 
always be a fight; there would always be delay. Hence the 
real intent of the law would be nullified, and the only ones 
who would get the power would be the Power Trust or some 
subsidiary of the main Power Trust. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. I appreciate the kindness of the Senator 
from Nebraska in explaining the differences between the 
viewpoints of the conferees of the respective Houses. May 
I now ask the Senator what it would cost per mile to build 
transmission lines? 

Mr. NORRIS. The cost of building transmission lines 
varies to a great extent. It runs all the way from a few 
hundred dollars per mile to $20,000 per mile. It depends 
upon the kind of current that is being transmitted. 

Mr. KING. And also on the topography of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. And also on the topography of the country. 
Such transmission lines as are built by most of the power 
companies, and particularly such as are buiit in Canada by 
the publicly owned utility companies, cost perhaps $20,000 
a mile for the main avenue. In the case of those transmis- 
sion lines, as I found when I went over the country, steel 
towers are used altogether to carry the main line on which 
the voltage is high, and, of course, the towers have to be 
high for safety purposes and have to be heavily constructed. 
When the voltage is reduced, and a line is taken from the 
main line to a town perhaps only a few miles away, while 


+ steel towers are used they are of lighter construction and 


are lower and much less expensive. If the line is built to 
extend only a few miles away, wooden poles may be used, 
which, of course, are still cheaper; at least the first cost is 
cheaper. 
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Mr. BROCK. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BROCK. Suppose transmission lines were built over 
which to distribute power generated at Muscle Shoals within 
a radius of 300 miles; what per cent of the power could be 
distributed compared to what is now being consumed in that 
area? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the bill for which the Senate conferees 
have been fighting were adopted there would naturally in 
the end be a very large amount of power to be distributed. 
At the present time, however, there would not be sufficient 
to go around; and we must always allow for fertilizer oper- 
ations, although it is conceded by those who are the most 
interested that they will take but a small fraction of the total 
power generated. The Senator must remember that this 
bill provides for the building at Muscle Shoals of additional 
power plants, including a steam plant, which will supply 
120,000 horsepower. It provides also for the building of 
Cove Creek Dam 225 feet high, which will of itself produce 
a vast amount of power. 

Mr. BROCK. I understand it will double the power gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORRIS. By operating that dam as a flood-control 
dam it will probably double the amount of power that would 
be produced at Dam No. 2, so that there will be a very large 
amount of power in the end to be distributed. 

Mr. BROCE. Does the Senator think that 20 per cent of 
what would be consumed in the area within a radius of 300 
miles could be distributed from Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. NORRIS. Twenty per cent of the power produced? 

Mr. BROCK. No; 20 per cent of the power used in the 
area within a radius of 300 miles. Could the plant at Muscle 
Shoals furnish 20 per cent of the power used in that area? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, so far as Muscle Shoals is con- 
cerned, fertilizer gets the first dig at the whole thing. 

Mr. BROCK. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Only the power which is not used for the 
purpose of producing fertilizer can be distributed. 

Mr. BROCK. But if it only takes half of the power pro- 
duced to manufacture fertilizer, could not the surplus pro- 
duce 20 per cent of the consumption in a 300-mile radius 
of the Muscle Shoals Dam, after giving the nitrate plant 
half? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it would depend upon how far this 
program had been carried out. If the fertilizer plant were 
given half right now, there would not be much to dis- 
tribute; but when the steam plant shall have been erected 
there will be more; and when Cove Creek Dam shall have 
been erected the horsepower will be more than doubled, 
adding together what is produced directly at Cove Creek 
and the additional amount of power that will be produced 
at Muscle Shoals. So I can not make any estimate as to 
the percentage without knowing, of course—and nobody 
does know—just exactly how much will be produced. I am 
giving the best estimate that I have been able to get from 
the engineers who have studied the question. 

Mr, President, those are the two things in disagreement, 
and the only two, so far as I know; up to the last meeting 
nothing else had been “invented.” I have tried to explain 
them to the Senator from Utah just as they exist. If we 
had succeeded yesterday in providing for the building of 
transmission lines to the extent that $10,000,000 would have 
done so, there would have probably been only one disagree- 
ment left, and that perhaps would have been thrashed out. 
Now, let me take up the other disagreement, the disagree- 
ment about fertilizer. Have I discussed that? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say a few words about that. 

Mr. BROCK. Will the Senator yield to a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BROCK. Would the Senator say that $10,000,000 
would build all the transmission lines necessary in a radius 
of 300 miles from Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would depend upon how many it was 
intended to build. 
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Mr. BROCK. A sufficient number for the distribution 
of the surplus power within a radius of 300 miles. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not anticipate the board would have 
to build all the transmission lines. The board could say, 
„We will build transmission lines over to the nearest point 
on the border of Tennessee and all the Tennessee municipal- 
ities that want to use Muscle Shoals power must come to this 
place to get their power.“ The board could do the same 
thing in the case of municipalities in Mississippi. Those 
municipalities could not build any transmission lines in 
Alabama. The board would want to build a connecting line 
between Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek because the power 
will be needed and more than the cost of the transmission 
line would be saved by obtaining power from Cove Creek 
Dam. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah as to the leasing 
proposition I do not know that I have the proposal of the 
House conferees here, but it is pretty near the same as the 
provision in the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, 
which I would have wanted to amend to-day if the rules 
had been suspended so that the amendment might have 
been considered. The House conferees objected to the pro- 
vision we insisted on putting in the lease where, reading— 


The lessee shall covenant to operate the said plant and use said 
property exclusively— 


They insist on striking out the word “ exclusively "— 


in the production and manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients to be used in the manufacture or production of 
fertilizer. 

The House conferees want to strike out the words to be 
used in the manufacture or production of fertilizer,” and I 
will tell the Senator why in a moment. 

Under the terms of the lease which the House conferees 
favor it is provided that when the lessee has 2,500 tons of 
fertilizer on hand and can not sell it he does not have to 
make any more, but when that time comes and during such 
time the power may be used for other kindred manufactures. 

It is just a little technical; but let me take this language 
to which the House conferees object: 


To be used in the manufacture or production of fertilizer. 


We say that the plant must be used “exclusively in the 
production and manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients to be used in the manufacture or production of 
fertilizer.” If that language is not put in and they want to 
strike it out, then there could be manufactured fertilizer 
ingredients which could be used for other purposes. As the 
Senator knows, the electrochemical industry constitutes 
almost a world by itself. Take nitrogen, for instance, 
although it is a fertilizer product, it is a fertilizer ingre- 
dient; many products can be made out of it. Under the pro- 
vision on which the House conferees insist the lessee would be 
able to manufacture, let us say, for instance, ammonium 
and sell it to the trade all over the United States, as well 
as a thousand other chemicals. So he would not be making 
fertilizer, although he might be making fertilizer ingre- 
dients. For instance, nitrogen is used in the manufacture 
of powder and other high explosives. The lessee could go 
into that kind of business and still technically be complying 
with the law, because he was producing an ingredient of 
fertilizer, which nitrogen is. We think our language elimi- 
nates such jokers as that. What we propose merely requires 
the other side to be honest. If they are right when they 
try to make the American farmer believe that at Muscle 
Shoals fertilizer can be made, and can be made cheaper than 
it has ever been made before, we want them to go to it” 
and show it. If they are honest, they should be willing to 
agree that any lease should be modified as we have provided. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if I have ex- 
plained the differences satisfactorily? ~ 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator very much for his very 
lucid explanation. I may say, however, that I am rather 
amazed—and I do not say this by way of any criticism of 
Representatives at the other end of the Capitol—at the 
attitude which they have taken in regard to the matter last 
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referred to. I had reached the conclusion from newspaper 
reports that they were rather buttressing their conduct 
upon the proposition that they were averse to the Govern- 
ment projecting itself into business; and yet it does seem 
to me that if they could utilize this power for the manu- 
facture of all sorts of nitrogenous materials and chemical 
compounds, they would be projecting the Government into 
business far beyond what is proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course, they would; and not only 
that but they would be practically taking the money di- 
rectly out of the Treasury as a subsidy. They could say, 
“If you will make 2,500 tons of fertilizer and store it up 
here, we will let you go on with this business and have this 
cheap power,” so that the farmer would not get a pound of 
fertilizer. 

The Senator has referred to what he learned from the 
newspapers. Mr. President; I have been dumfounded. 
Nearly every time or at least the last few times the con- 
ferees met and have gone away, I have been shown copies of 
the statements that one of the conferees of the House al- 
Ways runs and gives to the newspapers, purporting to state 
what has happened; and never once has he stated what did 
happen. He said that the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate would not give away anything; that they were standing 
on the Senate bill, when we had made the proposition which 
we made last July, and they refused to accept it. 

“Since you want private operation of the plant, and we 
want it operated by a governmental corporation, and the 
reason you are giving is that you want to give cheap fer- 
tilizer to the farmer; you say you can get cheap fertilizer 
down there if we will only lease this property and take the 
dead hand of the Government off it,’ we have said, “All 
right; we will let you write the lease. All we ask of you is 
to make fertilizer.” 

We have stood on that from that day on; and they have 
written their lease provisions, and we have not objected to 
any of them. We have surrendered one-half of the original 
joint resolution. If the fertilizer should work as we think 
it would, and as they say it would, and as I hope it would, 
they would probably, for the time being, use all of the power 
down there for cheap fertilizer. 

I do not think it would work. I am not going into that 
subject to-night; but I think I can demonstrate why fer- 
tilizer can not be made down there as cheaply as it can be 
made at a good many other places. One of the conferees on 
the part of the House was frank enough to say that the only 
way to get a lease from anybody to make fertilizer is to give 
him a subsidy and let him make something else. I am say- 
ing that in the presence of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH]; and if I have not stated the matter correctly 
I want him to get up in his place now and tell the Senate 
that I am wrong about it. 

So I think the Senate conferees have gone to the very limit 
in making concessions to the conferees of the House. We 
have called their own bluff, and they will not accept it. We 
have said, “ Write your lease; make fertilizer; take all the 
power there is, and we will agree to it.“ We stand on that 
now. We have stood on it from the beginning; and they 
insist on putting in jokers, first so that the lessee will be per- 
mitted to go into the manufacture of various other kinds of 
things, and, second, they come to our part of the bill and try 
to cripple that by taking away from the board the right to 
build transmission lines. 

Why, Mr. President, if we are going into the development 
of electricity and do not go any farther than the switch- 
board, we have gone only halfway. If we want to say to this 
board, “ Make electricity,” for God’s sake let us not tie their 
hands so that they can not sell it to anybody except the Ala- 
bama Power Co. That is what our opponents would bring 
about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair.) 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Brack] to suspend the rules. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Dill Kendrick Sheppard 
B Fess yes pstead 
Black Fletcher Shortridge 
Blaine La Follette Smith 
Bratton George McGill Steiwer 
Brock Glenn McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Goff McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Goldsborough McNary Townsend 
Bulkley Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Capper Harris Morrison Vandenberg 
Caraway Morrow Walcott 
Carey Hatfield Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hayden Nye Walsh, Mont. 
d bert Oddie Watson 
Couzens Heflin Partridge Williamson 
Cutting Howell Phipps 
Davis Johnson Reed 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall take just a moment or 
two of the Senate’s time. 

I feel considerable pride in the part I had in the enact- 
ment of the permanent water power act which is now on the 
statute books. I had the honor to be the chairman of the 
committee of conference which evolved that act. 

One of the provisions of the act is that preference shall 
be given to municipalities, and I think to States, and so on. 
I am strongly in favor of that proposition. But I can not 
feel justified in incorporating the amendment proposed here 
in this appropriation bill on the floor of the Senate. I do 
hot know the details of the situation at Muscle Shoals. I 
do know that the Senate and the Congress have been deal- 
ing with this matter for 8 or 10 years, and we have never 
yet reached a satisfactory conclusion. I hope we will reach 
one before this session is over. But I do not feel justified in 
yoting to incorporate a proposition of this kind, offered on 
the floor of the Senate, in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
franchises of several towns in Alabama will expire next Sep- 
tember, and that if this amendment does not go into this 
particular bill, there will be no chance in the world to get 
the Secretary of War to sell those towns any power; that 
he has declined to sell them power; that he is backed by 
the administration forces; that unless this amendment goes 
on this bill, it means that those towns will not get one kilo- 
watt of that power; that it will continue to go to waste over 
the dam; that the Secretary of War will not sell them any 
power; and that this is the only way it can be put over? 
That being true, does not the Senator think that it is bigger 
than merely a question of amending an appropriation bill; 
that it gets down to a question of whether we are in favor 
of telling the Secretary of War, in common fairness and 
justice, that he is to sell those municipalities power, and not 
continue to give it all to the Alabama Power Co.? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is more than the mere 
attaching of this amendment to an appropriation bill. I do 
not know very much about the situation at Muscle Shoals, 
except in a general way; I am not on a committee which 
has had to deal with it. I hope the bill which is in confer- 
ence can be brought out in some satisfactory form, and that 
we will pass it before the session is over. Anything I can 
do to that end I will certainly be glad to do. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator in that, but the 
facts in this case are so plain that we do not have to have 
any special information. Much power is going to waste. 
The Alabama Power Co. is getting all that is being bought. 
When a Senator votes on this motion, he votes either for 
the Alabama Power Co. getting all the power or he votes in 
favor of letting the municipalities get a part of it. There is 
no escape from that on this vote. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think there is considerable 
difference of opinion with reference to the matter. If there 
were no difference of opinion with reference to it, that 
might have considerable to do with my vote, but there seems 
to be a very great controversy over the proposition in almost 
every phase of it. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the most frequent argument 
against Muscle Shoals legislation on the part of those op- 
posed to it is that it would be putting the Government into 
business. 

For years we have been appropriating millions of dollars 
for that very thing, in the matter of the ordnance depart- 
ments of the Army and the Navy. This year we appropri- 
ated $13,000,000 largely for the manufacture of munitions 
in the Navy and for the Army, $9,719,000, and every year 
for many years we have been doing the same thing. No- 
body has objected to appropriations for the manufacture of 
rifles and other munitions in Springfield and other places. 
The proposed Muscle Shoals legislation would not be putting 
the Government into business any more than these activities. 
This matter has already been delayed too long. Our Gov- 
ernment would be dependent upon Chile nitrates in event 
of war; we are the only large country in the world without 
nitrate plants and Muscle Shoals should be developed as 
intended by the law creating it. In peace times it could save 
the farmers millions in making cheaper fertilizers and our 
farmers are in great distress now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack] to suspend the rule. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement I made on the previous roll call, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrTmMan] and vote yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). The 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], with whom I have 
a general pair, is absent. I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and permit my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the following gen- 
eral pairs: : 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] with the Sen- 

ator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE]; and 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that on this vote the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is paired 
with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
and the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK]. 

I also desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 5 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gouin] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 39, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Barkley Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. 
Black Cutting Johnson Sheppard 
Blaine Dill Kendrick Shipstead 
Bratton Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Brock Frazier ill Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart George McKellar ell 
Bulkley Harris M Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Harrison Morrison Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hayden Norris Williamson 
Connally Hefin Nye 

NAYS—27 
Bingham 
Carey Gienn Hebert Morrow 
Couzens jones Oddie 
Davis Goldsborough Keyes Partridge 
Deneen e ary Phipps 


Steiwer Vandenberg Watson 

Shortridge Townsend Walcott 
NOT VOTING—30 

Ashurst Hastings Pittman Swanson 
Blease Hawes Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Kean Robinson, Ind. Tydings 
Broussard King Schall Wagner 
Dale Moses Simmons Waterman 
Gillett Norbeck Smoot Wheeler 
Glass Patterson Steck 
Gould Pine Stephens 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas 
are 39 and the nays 27. Two-thirds of those present and 
voting not having voted in the affirmative, the motion to 
suspend the rules is rejected. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate 
adopted an amendment to the pending War Department 
appropriation bill regarding the expenditure of appropria- 
tions for goods the product of the United States. When 
that matter was brought up in the committee, it was as- 
sumed, I think I may fairly say—and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will correct me if I am wrong—that it referred 
not only to continental United States but also to the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii. No one noticed that the word 
“continental” had been put in. It was not discussed, al- 
though the fact that the matter would benefit or should 
benefit both the Territory of Hawaii and the Territory of 
Alaska was mentioned. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which the 
amendment on page 28, lines 3 to 9, was agreed to may be 
reconsidered, and that on line 6 the word “ continental” be 
Stricken out of the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senatof 
from Connecticut to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL submitted the following notice, which was 
read: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I hereby give notice in writing that I shall hereafter 
move to suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing to the bill (H. R. 15593) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, viz: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby directed to supply electric 
energy from the Government plants at Muscle Shoals to adjacent 
municipalities at not to exceed 4 mills per kilowatt-hour under 
contracts running from year to year only.” 


The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. HOWELL 
and incorporated in the foregoing notice was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the pending appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 58, line 9, before the period, insert a semicolon and the 
following additional proviso: 

“Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used for or toward the support of any compulsory 
military course or military training in any civil school or college 
or for the pay of any officer, enlisted man, or employee at any civil 
school or college where a military course or military training is 
compulsory, but nothing herein shall be construed as applying to 
essentially. military schools or colleges. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 

A message in writing from the President of the United 

States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 

of his secretaries. 

RETAIL PRICES OF MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control 

the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably 

without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 407) submitted 

by Mr. Carey on the 19th instant, and it was read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as fcllows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, or a duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed to investigate and report to the Senate the reasons 
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for the failure of the retail price paid by the consumer for meat 
and meat food products to reflect the decline in the price re- 
ceived by the producer and the packer for such meat and meat 
food products, and particularly whether such failure is a result of 
a combination in restraint of trade. 

Such investigation shall be conducted in connection with the 
investigation authorized by Senate Resolution 374, adopted Janu- 
ary 16, 1931; and such committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may exercise all the powers expressly conferred thereon by such 
resolution in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. DENEEN, from the same committee, reported favor- 
ably, without amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 415) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wars of Montana on the 23d instant, which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the district attorney for the District of Columbia 
be, and he hereby is, requested to institute pr in quo 
warranto under the code of the said District in the supreme court 
thereof to test the right of George Otis Smith, of Marcel Garsaud, 
and of Claude L. Draper, each as a member of the Federal Power 
Commission; that he be requested to associate with him counsel 
for the United States Senate in such proceedings; that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in the event that the requests herein 
recited are acceded to, be, and it hereby is, authorized to engage 
such counsel at a cost not to exceed $2,500, the expense of the 
litigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 

Mr. DENEEN. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go to 
the calendar. & 
EXPENSES OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE ALASKA 
RAILROAD 
Mr. DENEEN, from the same committee, reported favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 417) sub- 
mitted by Mr. THomas of Idaho, on the 24th instant, which 
was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 

as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee created by Resolution No. 
298, agreed to July 1, 1930, and continued by order of the Senate 
January 16, 1931, to investigate the operations, economic situation, 
and prospects of the Alaska Railroad hereby is authorized to ex- 


pend $5,000 out of the contingent fund of the Senate in addition 
to the amount heretofore authorized for said purpose. 


ASSISTANT IN SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


Mr. DENEEN, from the same committee, reported favor- 
ably, without amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 419) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Watson on the 26th instant, which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 179, agreed to December 
10, 1929, authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Senate 
to employ an assistant in his office to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until otherwise provided by law. 


PERSONAL MESSENGER TO SENATOR SCHALL 


Mr. DENEEN from the same committee reported favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 421) submitted 
by Mr. Opp on the 27th instant, which was read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolutions No. 243, agreed to May 25, 
1928, and No. 158, agreed to November 19, 1929, authorizing Hon. 
Tuomas D. SCHALL, a Senator from the State of Minnesota, to 
appoint a messenger for service as his personal attendant, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, hereby are con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the end of the Seventy-second 
Congress. 

LEASES OF POST OFFICE AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


Mr. DENEEN from the same committee reported favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 422) submitted 
by Mr. Biatne on the 27th instant, which was read, consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 244, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, agreed to April 18, 1930, authorizing the select committee 
on post-office leases to investigate all leases for post-office build- 

and commercial postal stations and substations, hereby is 
continued in full force and effect until the expiration of the 
Seventy-second Congress, and the limit of expenditures to be 
made uncer authority of such resolution is hereby increased by 
$10,000. 
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NOTICE OF CONTEST—SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a notice 
which I desire to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very anxious to move an executive 
session. Would not the Senator be willing to have the 
notice merely printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will take only a moment to read it and 
it is a very important matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Comes now J. Thos. Heflin and files notice with this honorable 
body that he will contest the avowed election cf John H. Bank- 
head on November 4, 1930, as a United States Senator from the 
State of Alabama. 

That there are in the said State of Alabama 67 counties, and 
that the said J. Thos. Heflin will, when he files his formal peti- 
tion in contest, among other fraudulent violations of law and 
irregularities allege in said petition the casting of great numbers 
of illegal and fraudulent votes in each of the 67 counties; the 
illegal and fraudulent use of absentee ballots; the counting of 
ballots contrary to the way they were cast; the illegal and fraudu- 
lent rejection of ballots properly cast for the said J. Thos. 
Heflin; the illegal expenditures of funds to defeat the said J. 
Thos. Heflin; and the resorting to intimidation, coercion, and 
bribery as a means of defeating the said J. Thos. Heflin. 

That said charges will be specifically set forth and enumerated 
in form of petition when filed. 

J. THOS. HEFLIN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I offer a short resolution, which I would 
like to have read and go over under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Res. 426) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized 
and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for in 
Senate Resolution 215, to take possession of ballots and_ ballot 
boxes, including poll lists, tabulation sheets, or any other records 
contained within said boxes as were used in the election 
of November 4, 1930, in the State of Alabama, and to impound the 
same for examination and consideration by said committee or any 
other committee of the Senate which has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter of a contest for a seat in the Senate, when notice of 


a contest for a seat in the Senate, from the State of Alabama, has 
been filed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

A message from the President of the United States nomi- 
nating Walter H. Evans, of Oregon, to be a judge of the 
United States Customs Court, to succeed Byron S. Waite, 
retired, was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Customs and Public Health Services, which were placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Executive Calendar is in 
order. The clerk will state the first nomination on the 
calendar, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Nugent 
Dodds, of Michigan, to be Assistant Attorney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of William 
Hitz, of the District of Columbia, to be associate justice, 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom - 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George C. 
Aukam, of the District of Columbia, to be judge of the 
municipal court, District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the name of Simon E. Sobeloff 
to be United States attorney, district of Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George Z. 
Medalie to be United States attorney, southern district of 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the name of Harry S. Hub- 
bard, to be United States marshal, district of Porto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed. 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Anna C. M. 
Tillinghast to be commissioner of immigration, port of 
Boston, Mass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of David 
Burrell to be register of the land office, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive 
Calendar the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed. 

THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive 
Calendar sundry nominations for appointments in the Army. 

Mr. REED. I make the same request with reference to 
Army nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed. This completes the calendar. Is 
there objection to the President being notified of the con- 
firmations this day made? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate as in legislative 
session take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and as in legislative session, 
the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) took a recess 
until to-morrow, Thursday, January 29, 1931, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES CUSTOMS Court 


Walter H. Evans, of Oregon, to be a judge of the United 
States Customs Court, to succeed Byron S. Waite, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Nugent Dodds to be Assistant Attorney General. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 


William Hitz to be associate justice, Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia. 
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JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
George C. Aukam to be judge of the municipal court, 
District of Columbia. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Simon E. Sobeloff to be United States attorney, district of 
Maryland. 
George Z. Medalie to be United States attorney, southern 
district of New York. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Harry S. Hubbard to be United States marshal, district 
of Porto Rico. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Anna C. M. Tillinghast to be commissioner of immigration, 
port of Boston, Mass. 
i REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
David Burrell to be register of the land office, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. - 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Erland Frederick Fish to be major general. 
Daniel Needham to be brigadier general. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
Alexander Elliot Williams to be assistant to the Quarter- 
master General. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Muir Stephen Fairchild to be captain, Air Corps. 

James Gradon Taylor to be captain, Air Corps. 

Nicholas Joseph Robinson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Murphy Willems to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Charles Francis Shook to be major, Medical Corps. 

Julius Joseph Babst to be chaplain with the rank of major. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Margaret G. Robinson, Dorris. 
George F. Bartley, Escondido. 
Mabel A. Head, Garden Grove. 
Fred C. Alexander, Yosemite National Park. 
George J. Rohweder, Geneseo. 
Owen A. Robison, Palmyra. 
William R. Watts, Paxton. 
INDIANA 


Charlie E. Smith, Coal City. 
Wade Denney, Farmersburg. 
Charles J. Wheeler, Noblesville. 
Samuel D. Johnston, Rome City. 
Chester M. Davis, St. Paul. 
Bert C. Lind, Sandborn. 
Edith A. Wetzler, Sunman. 
IOWA 

Kate C. Warner, Dayton. 
Thorwald P. Johnson, Latimer. 
Otho O. Yoder, West Branch. 

LOUISIANA 


Joe M. Henley, Selma. 
MAINE 
Jesse B. Crosby, Dennysville. 
Harry V. Kimball, Rangeley. 
Michael J. Kennedy, Woodland. 
MARYLAND 


Clayton J. Scarborough, Girdletree. 

Elwood L. Murray, Hampstead. 

Milton D. Reid, New Windsor. 

William Melville, Sykesville. 

Harry L. Feeser, Taneytown 

Hobart B. Noll, Woodstock. 
MINNESOTA 


Nels E. Nelson, Fergus Falls. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Josie L. Pascoe, Chocorua. 
Nellie L. Mason, Greenfield. 
Edson M. Barker, Plymouth. 
James R. Kill Kelley, Wilton. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frederick R. Dixon, Bellemead. 
Joseph H. McLaughlin, Bradley Beach. 
William F. Vredenburgh, Caldwell. 
Horace E. Richardson, Cape May Courthouse. 
J. Hosey Osborn, Passaic. 
Richard W. Rosenbaum, Sea Isle City. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fannie M. Carter, Weldon. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harvey A. McKillip, Bloomsburg. 
Louise E. Carpenter, Bushkill. 
Daniel Jones, Coaldale. 
Arthur B. Carey, Elkland. 
Henry Bourns, Ellsworth. 
James S. Crawford, Freeland. 
Herbert H. Park, Gibsonia. 
Mark M. Merritt, Granville Summit. 
Nellie B. Lyons, Grindstone. 
George W. Murphy, Hawley. 
Paul Smith, Hughesville. 
Joseph J. Myers, Irvine. 
Clarence F. Ellis, Jamestown. 
Frank W. Lacey, Laceyville. 
George Nuckid, Lyndora. 
Robert G. Stilwell, Masontown. 
Samuel H. Bubb, McClure. 
Lena E. Gould, McClellandtown. 
John W. Biddle, Millville. 
Margaret M. Jones, Miquon. 
Augustus J. Cornely, Nanty Glo. 
Charles J. Hieber, Perrysville. 
Foston W. Eicher, Portage. 
Franklin H. Bean, Quakertown. 
Milton T. Stewart, Rockwood. 
Gardner H. Brown, Rouseville. 
Milton H. Vanness, Rummerfield, 
Beula E. Dembaugh, Russellton. — 
George F. Carling, Sayre. 
Jessie M. Burns, Selinsgrove. 
Frank Shupp, Shillington. 
Roy L. Kalbfus, Shohola. 
Louis O. Mellinger, Slickville. 
Robert J. Weld, Sugargrove. 
Frederick M. Adam, Temple. 
Sara B. Coulter, Wampum. 
Charles B. Illig, Womelsdorf. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Grace S. Croome, West Kingston. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gordon W. Morris, Society Hill. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Charles H. Hess, jr., Blunt. 
Carl H. Kubler, Deadwood. 
Marcia Ford, Hill City. 
Benjamin R. Stone, Lead. 
Clarence A. Carlson, Philip. 
Matt Flavin, Sturgis. 
TENNESSEE 
Norman Massa, Cookeville. 
Clarence E. Locke, Ethridge. 
Malcomb B. Tipler, Grand Junction. 
Merle Morgan, Graysville. 
Alvin M. Stout, Greenfield. 
John H. Wilson, Kingston. 
Oren B. Zachry, Livingston. 
Reece E. Rogers, Pressmen’s Home, 
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VERMONT 
Fred R. Lloyd, Fair Haven. 
John H. Dimond, Manchester Center. 
Leon F. Merrill, Norwich. 

VIRGINIA 


Haynie S. Robertson, Blackstone. 
Baxter W. Mock, Damascus. 
Nellie D. Swan, Gordonsville. 
William S. Sparrow, Onley. 
Manley W. Carter, Orange. 
Morgan B. Hobbs, Rose Hill. 
Elton H. Finks, Somerset. 

Jacob H. Furr, Waynesboro. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


We pray in the name of Him who has brought immortal 
joy to this old earth and has given dignity and sanctity to 
toil and redeemed labor from scorn and contempt. In Thy 
sight, O Galilean, all bread is sacred bread, and in work 
there is a satisfaction which the world’s wage can not give 
nor its absence take away. As these days come and go with 
their challenge, give us understanding for our intellects and 
more sympathy for the inner life. Words, our words, when 
they fall from our lips, our souls stand forth revealed. O 
make our conversations as wings of gold, going forth in 
truth and in purity, falling in heavenly notes among the 
heartstrings of our friends. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BILL AND THE AMERICAN-CONSTRUCTED 
DIESEL ENGINE 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks in the RECORD on 
the naval authorization bill recently reported by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee has reported to the House H. R. 14688, 
known as the naval authorization construction bill. This 
bill is now on the Union Calendar. It is reported, however, 
that the leaders of the House have agreed to have the bill 
called up under a suspension of the rules. This would pro- 
hibit amendments, and in my judgment this bill contains too 
many features of vital concern to deprive the House of free- 
dom of action upon any part or any section or provision in 
the bill. 

I am in hearty sympathy with this bill in so far as it un- 
dertakes to provide for the use of Diesel engines in our Navy. 
Section 4 of the bill, however, authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to expend $500,000 for the purchase of Diesel 
engines in Europe. 

There is no justification for the Secretary of the Navy to 
buy Diesel engines abroad when we have modern, well- 
equipped, up-to-date, Diesel-engine plants in this country 
fully equipped and able to produce engines at home and to 
employ American labor in the production of such engines. 
This is no time to be spending Government money in 
Europe when we have skilled, trained mechanics in this 
country who are out of employment. 

Reports have gone out through the press of the country 
quoting officials of the Navy and members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee of this House to the effect that the Diesel- 
engine industry in this country has not kept pace with the 
similar industry in Europe; that American Diesel-engine 
plants are not equipped to supply engines which will meet 
the requirements of the Navy. 
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Statements of this character are calculated to do and 
have done irreparable injury to the Diesel-engine industry 
of the United States, and, worst of all, these statements are 
not accurate and are not supported by the facts. We have 
in the United States a large number of successful, modern, 
up-to-date, Diesel-engine manufacturers who are keeping 
fully abreast with the Diesel manufacturers of Europe. 
Among some of the leading Diesel manufacturers of the 
United States are the following: Hooven, Owens, Rentschler 
Co. of Hamilton, Ohio; Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo.; Nordberg Manufacturing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; New London Ship & Engine Co. of New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Sun Building Co. of Chester, Pa.; MacIntosh- 
Seymour Corporation of Auburn, N. Y. 

All of our leading Diesel manufacturers have arrange- 
ments made with the leading Diesel manufacturers of Ger- 
many and other countries in Europe whereby they exchange 
all technical knowledge, drawings, and designs, and whereby 
they collaborate freely with each other with respect to in- 
ventions, processes of manufacture, and all other Diesel- 
engine improvements. A comity exists whereby our lead- 
ing Diesel-engine plants exchange engineers with the lead- 
ing Diesel manufacturers of Europe. American Diesel en- 
gineers go personally into the Diesel plants of Europe and 
collaborate with them freely regarding processes, inven- 
tions, designs, and modern improvement, and engineers 
from the European plants do the same in Diesel-engine 
plants of the United States. 

Engineers and experts from European plants have fre- 
quently conceded that American castings are superior to 
those of European plants. American-made tools are used 
in most of the Diesel-engine manufacturing plants in 
Europe. Many European-trained Diesel engineers of the 
highest ability are employed in American plants. They 
have been attracted to American plants because of the 
higher wages paid in this country, thus supplying American 
plants with some of the most skillful and ablest engineers in 
the world. 

Contrary to official statements from certain quarters in 
Washington, the leading Diesel-engine plants of the United 
States have operated successfully. and profitably for ap- 
proximately 20 years, and this notwithstanding the lack of 
supporting orders from our Navy and merchant marine, and 
most of the firms enumerated have by experimentation and 
collaboration with the best Diesel-engine plants in Europe 
kept fully abreast with the European Diesel development. 

There can be no question but what American Diesel 
engineers are just as skillful and just as competent as any 
engineers of Europe. The Diesel industry of Europe is much 
larger because European Governments support those in- 
dustries. If our Government would support the Diesel in- 
dustry of the United States our industry would also become 
large. Not only has our Government failed to support this 
industry, but on the contrary public officials undertake, 
without full knowledge of the fact, to discredit this great 
development and then ask this Congress to appropriate 
money to go to Europe to patronize the industries of foreign 
lands. 

There is a large and successful Diesel industry in St. 
Louis. Without the support of a single Navy Diesel-engine 
order during the past 10 years this company has neverthe- 
less kept fully abreast with European Diesel practice. They 
secured a license this year permitting them to manufacture 
the latest German A. E. G. solid injection, double-acting 
Diesels with full engineering collaboration. They now have 
in hand a half million dollar development program, embrac- 
ing the building of 3,000 and 4,000 horsepower latest type 
solid injection engines and a 1,000 horsepower light-weight, 
high-speed Diesel suitable for submarines. 

Diesel-engine manufacturers in other sections of the 
country are fully as progressive as the plants in my home 
city. this great industry ought to be encouraged 
and supported by our Federal Government, and for a 
department of the Government to take a half million dol- 
lars out of our Treasury in times such as these and go to 
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Europe to buy Diesel engines is a reflection upon the skill 
and ability of every Diesel manufacturer in the United 
States. 

European governments utilize their private plants in build- 
ing their merchant-marine and naval engines. They do not 
go to foreign lands to purchase this equipment, and they 
do not set up governmental manufacturing plants to harass, 
discourage, and cripple the private Diesel industry. Why 
should not our Government, like the governments of Europe, 
utilize the trained engineers of our American Diesel plants 
and get the benefit of the knowledge and skill which these 
engineers have gained through 20 years of continuous expe- 
rience and experimentation, not only at home but through 
collaboration with Diesel engineers in Europe? 

What purpose have naval officials in view in asking for 
authority and funds to purchase Diesel engines in Europe? 
Judging the future by the past, it is presumed that they 
want to buy Diesel models in Europe which they can copy 
and manufacture in Government plants in our navy yards, 
but I am convinced that past experience does not justify 
a continuation of this policy. 

In 1914-1916 our navy yards built two 2,500-horsepower 
Diesel engines for use in the Navy tanker Maumee. These 
engines were not found to be successful and satisfactory. 

At the close of the World War our Navy got possession 
of a captured German submarine equipped with a Diesel 
engine. During the last six or eight years Diesel engines 
for our submarines, copied after this German submarine 
engine, have been built in our navy yards. These German 
submarine engines are out of date. Naval officers now con- 
cede that our Navy has no modern, up-to-date Diesel en- 
gines either for submarines or for surface vessels. 

In the face of this record naval officials now ask to repeat 
their former experiment by going to Europe to buy a new 
model submarine engine in order that the Navy may again 
attempt to build Diesel engines in Government-owned navy 
yards patterned after such a model as it may find in Europe 
and thereby continue a policy which in the past has not 
resulted in our Navy having modern, efficient, and up-to- 
date engines. 

While our country follows in the footsteps of Europe in 
equipping its navy and merchant marine with a more 
efficient and modern Diesel engine, why should we not fol- 
low the methods of Europe in having these engines built in 
private plants, where superior Diesel engineering staffs have 
been developed and where the best engineering skill in the 
world is available, rather than undertake to build up a gov- 
ernmental Diesel industry to compete with and discourage 
the great Diesel industry now trying to develop in this 
country? 

We have some splendid engineers in our navy yards, but 
they have not had the same opportunity to develop the skill, 
ability, and training acquired by engineering staffs in pri- 
vate plants, where these men are devoting their lives to this 
work. Furthermore, construction in our navy yards in the 
past has not proved successful as evidenced by the fact that 
naval officials are now asking for authority and money to go 
to Europe and purchase a model engine, and if the under- 
taking which they now propose is not fully successful the 
result will further discredit and retard the Diesel industry 
in this country, and every Diesel manufacturer in the United 
States has a right to complain because of such a procedure. 

Some 10 or 12 years ago the Navy Department procured 
the construction of certain submarine engines in private 
Diesel plants. These engines operated with considerable 
success, but they serve as no test for the engines which 
American manufacturers are producing to-day. Much 
progress has been made in this country and Europe during 
the past six or seven years in improving Diesel engines and 
making them more serviceable and dependable. 

An American Diesel plant designed and built a number of 
engines for American submarines in 19:6. American Diesel- 
engine progress has been made since that date, and yet the 
submarine which is now being used by Commander Wilkins 
in his expedition to the North Pole is propelled by one of 
those Diesel engines designed in 1916. This engine, after 
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many years of operation, was found to be in need of very 
few repairs when recently overhauled for this polar trip. 

The Diesel engines in the submarines V-1, V-2, and V-3 
were designed in an American plant in 1920 and installed 
in 1923. These engines have been in service since that 
time and have shown a splendid service record. 

If an American Diesel plant could show such success 
from 8 to 12 years ago, visualize what that plant can 
do to-day with all of its progress and development if given 
an opportunity to build Diesel engines for the Navy. 

The life of a modern Diesel engine is from 25 to 30 years, 
much longer than steam plants. A St. Louis Diesel-engine 
manufacturer has built more than 900 Diesel engines, which 
are in general use throughout the country and are making 
splendid service records. 

There are other large Diesel manufacturers throughout 
the United States who have an equally good record of 
Diesel production to their credit. One Diesel engine in 
Elko, Nev., has recently made a nonstop run of 1 year and 
20 days. It was then shut down as a precautionary measure 
and all of its parts were found to be in excellent condition. 
Many American-made Diesel engines have made nonstop 
runs of from three to six months. There can be no ques- 
tion but what the Diesel industry in America is just as 
modern and up to date as it is in Europe, and if it had the 
support and encouragement from our Government which 
the Diesel-engine industry in Europe enjoys, our industry 
would soon become as large as it is in Europe. 

The question has been raised as to the cost of Diesel 
engines compared with steam. The Sun Shipyard, of Ches- 
ter, Pa., which builds ships and supplies the power for pro- 
pulsion, supplies either Diesel or steam engines at approxi- 
mately the same cost to the purchaser. In European coun- 
tries it is found that Diesel ships can now be supplied to 
the merchant marine within 5 per cent of the cost of steam 
ships. 

The War Department has devoted much time and effort 
to the mobilization of industry in order to be prepared for 
war. When a conflict comes private industry must bear the 
burden. If Diesel engines are to be built during a conflict 
for submarines, cruisers, transports, and other naval craft, 
they will not be built in a governmental-operated navy yard; 
they must be built by the private naval industry of the 
United States, and no more adequate provision for the na- 
tional defense could be made than the development of a 
large Diesel-engine industry in this country, 

I am whole-heartedly in favor of Dieselizing our Navy. 
I find that a naval vessel with a given amount of fuel will 
navigate twice as far by Diesel as by steam, and consider- 
ing the limited number of naval bases of the United States, 
to double the cruising radius of the ships of our Navy would 
practically double its strength. I am advised that the new 
cruiser Ersatz-Preussen has Diesel engines with 50,000 horse- 
power. Experts advise that this ship has a cruising radius 
of much more than 20,000 miles. Such cruisers in our Navy 
could leave the west coast, go to the Philippine Islands, 
cruise around the islands for thousands of miles, ahd then 
return home without refueling. 

I am advised that American Diesel-engine builders are 
ready and willing to give the Navy Department the benefit of 
the knowledge and skill which their engineering staffs have 
acquired through 20 years of study, experimentation, and 
collaboration with the best engineers in Diesel-engine plants 
in Europe as well as the knowledge which they have ob- 
tained through the building of successful Diesel engines in 
this country, and that they will welcome the engineers of the 
Navy Department into their plants and will cooperate with 
them in every possible way in the designing and building of 
superior Diesel engines for our Navy. 

Furthermore, I am whole-heartedly in favor of Dieselizing 
our American merchant marine. In time of war our mer- 
chant ships become transports, and what could give more 
strength to our national defense than to double the cruising 
radius of our transport vessels. The motor ships City .of 
Elwood and Ward, now in use in the United States Roosevelt 
Line, are supplied with American Diesel engines. These 
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ships could transport troops from New York to any port in 
the world and return home without refueling. 

In the event of war in Europe or the Orient fuel supplies 
in many of the ports would be closed to us. In that event, 
what could add more strength to our merchant marine than 
to give our ships a cruising radius which would enable them 
to make round trips to foreign ports without refueling. 

I am frank to admit that I can not understand why our 
American merchant marine is not Dieselized. According 
to Lloyd’s report, on September 30, 1930, of the ships then 
under construction by the leading nations of the world 
ranging from 6,000 tons to 15,000 tons, more than 82 per 
cent were Diesel propelled. The construction by the various 
nations at that time was as follows: 
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12 
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45 
18 


Lloyd’s report is especially impressive to the effect that 82 
of the world’s passenger liners, with a capacity of 9,000 tons 
gross or more, were Diesel propelled and that they are being 
operated by foreign countries, as follows: 


United States. 
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It was American genius which invented the steam engine, 
and yet it was Great Britain which utilized the steam engine 
in building a great merchant marine while we trailed along 
with sail vessels until we were driven from the seas. 

I have a feeling that great maritime nations like Great 
Britain, Germany, Holland, Italy, and Japan know what 
they are about when it comes to building a merchant marine, 
and it seems queer to me that we should be practically the 
only nation clinging to steam vessels while all of the great 
maritime nations of the world are Dieselized. We are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions from the Treasury in an effort to 
build an American merchant marine. We have built ships, 
we are furnishing millions for the construction of ships, we 
are spending millions in mail subsidies to sustain American 
ship lines in competition with foreign ships. The maritime 
nations of the world are Dieselizing, and we are subsidizing; 
and the amount of our subsidy depends upon the efficiency 
and economy of our ships, and our taxpayers have a right to 
insist that our shipbuilders use engines which will make 
these ships as serviceable and economical as the merchant 
ships of our competitors. If we must go to Europe for a 
model engine for our Navy, why not follow the example of 
Europe and use Diesel engines in propelling our merchant 
ships? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point a copy of a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors of Kent County, Mich., my 
home county, expressing the conviction that the best inter- 
ests of the country require that “ Congress pass the necessary 


appropriation bills and that the Members thereof, especially 
the Members of the United States Senate, return to their 
homes at the earliest possible date and refrain from any and 
all activities that will in any way, shape, or manner seem to 
make necessary the calling by our President of a special 
session of Congress during the year 1931.” 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, while I am in perfect sympathy with the sentiment 
of the resolution, I must, however, object. 


ASHA FAISON COLWELL WILLIAMS CHAPTER, UNITED DAUGHTERS 
OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes, with a view to making 
an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this evening over in the House caucus room the local 
chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy will 
hold a meeting in memory of the life, character, and public 
Service of the late Senator Warren of Wyoming and the 
late Major Stedman of North Carolina. I have received 
a letter from the local chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and I will ask the Clerk to read the 
letter for the information of the membership of the 
House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WasHIncTon, D. C., January 21, 1931. 
Hon. THomas S. MCMILLAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. McMILLAN: The members of the Asha Faison Col- 
well Williams Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Washington, D. C., have the honor to extend to the Members of 
the House of Representatives, through you, a cordial invitation to 
be present at a meeting to honor the memory of the late Senator 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, and the late Congressman Charles 
M. Stedman, of North Carolina, in the caucus room of the House 
Office Building, on the evening of January 28, 1931, at 8 o'clock. 

These were the last soldiers of the War between the States 
(1861-1865) to serve in the United States Congress. 

These two hed soldiers were present and assisted in the 

tion of the Asha Faison Colwell Williams Chapter in the 
old brick Capitol on January 29, 1929, and were honorary associate 
members 7 the chapter. 

Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, of Troy, Ala., prendent general of bed 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, ‘will be in Washington f 
this m 

We will be deeply grateful if you will offer this invitation on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

Respectfully, 
Arta Scuane, Chapter President. 
. CHARLES FISHER TAYLOR, Chairman, 


Memorial Committee. 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, presented a privileged report on 
the bill (H. R. 16654) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, which was read the 
first and second time, and, with the accompanying report 
(Rept. No. 2407), referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. STAFFORD reserved all points of order. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
and, of course, is a very important day. I am compelled to 
insist that we have a quorum so that we may all hear what 
is going on on Calendar Wednesday. Ordinarily I would not 
do this, but now that millions of people are out of employ- 
ment, I think on Calendar Wednesday we ought to have a 
S So I submit to the Speaker that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that the business of 
the House may go on, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 


failed to answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 20] 

Auf der Heide Doutrich Johnson, Ind. Pritchard 
Baird Doyle Johnson, S. Dak. Reid, Hl. 
Beck Esterly Johnson, Wash. Rich 
Boylan Evans, Calif. Johnston, Mo. Rowbottom 
Brigham Fenn Jonas, N. C. bath 
Britten Finley Kearns Sanders, N. T. 
Browne Fitzgerald Kennedy Shaffer, Va. 
Buckbee Fitzpatrick Kerr Strovich 
Burdick Fort Kunz Snow 
Burtness Free Lanham Somers, N. T. 
Carley Gambrill Lea Stevenson 
Carter, Wyo Garber, Va. Leech Stobbs 
Chiperfield Garrett Letts Sullivan, N. T. 
Clark, N. C Ga Lindsay er 
Connery Golder McCormick, II. Taylor, Colo. 

rning Hofman n Thompson 
Crowther Hogg, Ind. Montague in 
Culkin Houston Nelson, Wis. Williams, Tex. 
Cullen Hudspeth Newhall Wolverton, N. J. 
Dempsey Igoe Niedringhaus Woodruff 
Dickstein James, N. C Oliver, N. Y. 
Dorsey Jenkins Pou 
Douglass, Mass. Johnson, Ill Pratt, Harcourt J. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-one Members 
are present; a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make two an- 
nouncements. The Chair appoints to the Board of Visitors 
to the Naval Academy Mr. Treapway, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Coxe, of Iowa; Mr. SEGER, of New Jersey; Mr. GAMBRILL, of 
Maryland; and Mr. Drewry, of Virginia. 


MOTION TO SUSPEND THE RULES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make this further 
announcement: When the session draws to a close ordinarily 
there are quite a number of requests to the Speaker for rec- 
ognition to move to suspend the rules. Those requests are 
now coming in rapidly. It is impossible for the Chair to keep 
in mind all of the requests and the merits of the bills. At 
the close of the last session the Chair requested all Members 
desiring to move to suspend the rules to put their requests in 
writing and to accompany their requests with the bill and 
report. The Chair will again make that request for the re- 
mainder of the session. It worked very well last year, and 
the Chair hopes that it will this year. 


FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10880) authorizing the construction of the Michaud divi- 
sion of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an ap- 
propriation therefor, and the completion of the project, and 
for other purposes; and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is an important bill, 
and I think it ought to be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, there is an 
identical Senate bill on the Speaker's table, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill may be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. The number of the Senate bill is S. 3938. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill S. 3938 be substi- 
tuted for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hooper in the 
chair. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the pencing legislation was prepared in the 
Department of the Interior to complete the irrigation of 
lands allotted to the Indians on the Fort Hall Indian Reser- 
me situated in the southeastern part of the State of 

0. 

The bill (H. R. 10880) was introduced in the House by my- 
self, and was reported favorably from the committee on 
May 7, 1930. An identical bill was introduced by Senator 
THomas of Idaho—S. 3938—and passed the Senate May 22, 
1930, and is now under consideration. 

It has been the policy for many years of the Interior 
Department to make the Indians self-sustaining as far as 
possible by encouraging them to engage in agricultural pur- 
suits. Some tribes have made wonderful progress in estab- 
lishing themselves on the land and have built homes and 
schools and are endeavoring to follow the ways of the white 
men. 

The Indians on this reservation are probably more pro- 
gressive than any Indians in any other section of the coun- 
try. As far back as 1894 Congress began to place water on 
their lands, which are arid in character, in order to bring an 
income to the Indians and enable them to engage in farm- 
ing and stock raising. 

In the higher altitudes the Indians have quite extensive 
flocks of sheep and cattle. But in the lower lands where 
many of them live they are unable to cultivate the land 
until water is placed upon it. This reservation, as I stated, 
is in the southeastern part of Idaho, lying between the cities 
of Pocatello and Blackfoot. 

There are 90,000 acres of the reservation, which in extent 
contains 420,000 acres, which are irrigable; 50,000 acres 
were put under irrigation about 10 years ago and 10,000 
acres 2 years ago. This bill provides for the remaining 
portion of the 90,000 acres of irrigable land to be placed 
under irrigation. These lands have been allotted to the 
Indians in severalty. That is, the lands have been divided 
among the adult Indians, which was accomplished nearly 
30 years ago. There are now 1,776 Indians on these lands, 
but only about 1,000 of the Indians have received allot- 
ments. There are over 700 younger Indians, some of whom 
have reached maturity, who have no allotments, and who 
are not able to take care of themselves in the way of culti- 
vation of the soil because of the fact that these 30,000 acres 
remaining have not been supplied with water. 

The pending legislation is based on the report of the 
supervising engineer of the project, who made a complete 
and careful study of the topography of the country, the en- 
gineering features, water supply, and so forth. The Agri- 
cultural Department has made a soil survey of the land. 
As a result of these investigations, the bill now under con- 
sideration was prepared and submitted to Congress. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. To what extent were the 
allotted lands cultivated by the Indians? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In some instances the more indus- 
trious Indians have cultivated all of their allotments. In 
other instances the amount of cultivation is probably not 
more than a quarter or one-half. 

Oftentimes they cultivate just sufficient to raise garden 
truck and hay for their cattle. The law provides, however, 
that these excess lands which the Indians can not cultivate, 
or do not wish to cultivate, may be leased, and under that 
policy a great quantity of these lands have been leased, and 
the Indians are receiving compensation for the leases of the 
land. Six years ago the Indians sold to the Government 
about 75,000 acres of land which had been used for grazing 
for a reservoir site, for which they received $700,000; $400,000 
of that was used to construct 400 dwelling houses under the 
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direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
Indians, in an effort to promote their general welfare. 
Instead of having them live in tepees and tents, many of 
them live in these nice little homes, which, on an average, 
cost about $1,000 apiece. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. What is the chief agricul- 
tural product, and what is the average rental that the 
Indians receive? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The Indians raise mostly alfalfa 
and potatoes and some wheat. Most of their activities are 
directed toward the raising of alfalfa, for sale and for their 
stock. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. What per cent of the lands allotted to the 
Indians is rented by white people? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. About 50 per cent of the lands 
that are available for leases, for which there is water for 
irrigation, have been leased. 

Mr. CRISP. Do the Indians receive a fair rental for this 
land? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They do. That is all taken care of 
under the direction of the Commissione: of Indian Affairs 
and the superintendent of the reservation, who lives upon the 
reservation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I was told only this morning by one who 
claimed to know, but I do not vouch for his statement, that 
this master wheat grower of America, Mr. Campbell, leases 
lands from the Indians for wheat-growing purposes at 10 
cents an acre, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. He is not operating in Idaho. 
These lands generally rent for from one to five dollars per 
acre, according to the degree they have been brought under 
cultivation. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. What is the acreage of each 
allotment? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Some allotments where the water 
is furnished comprise 20 acres as a homestead, and in addi- 
tion the Indians have grazing allotments of 160 acres, which 
is on the high land, except this particular land, which is 
allotted as grazing land. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And these small tracts 
would preclude mass production of any kind? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Absolutely. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And require intensive culti- 
vation? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. I may say that of these 
30,000 acres of land which it is proposed to irrigate under 
this bill, about 7,000 acres have been purchased by white 
people from Indians. There is a provision that those white 
owners must pay the Indians $7.50 per acre-foot for the 
water right, 3 acre-feet being required; so that they will 
pay in addition to the cost of construction $22.50 per acre, 
which will go to the credit of the Indians on their contract. 
As the Indians own the water and the land, it is intended 
that the white owners shall pay for the water right in addi- 
tion to their proportionate share of construction charges. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. I am interested to 
know to what extent the passage of this bill would increase 
the value of the land to the Indians. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The land is practically worthless 
now, because it is on the desert and can not be utilized 
excepting for a few weeks in the spring and fall for grazing 
purposes. By placing water on it the land will be worth 
from $75 to $100 per acre and will be leased, if the Indian 
does not cultivate it all himself, to white people who will 
have to pay an annual lease charge, which will be used to 
reimburse the Government for the expenditure of money for 
reclaiming the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the e from Idaho 
[Mr. SMITH] has expired. 
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Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Surry] five additional minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The gentleman anticipates that 
the revenue derived from these lands will be by lease to 
white people, rather than from the Indian himself? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Partly so. Any excess of receipts 
over the construction charge payable each year will be 
turned over to the Indian allottee. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I understand it will be turned 
over to the Indians, but the Indian himself is not a farmer. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, yes. Our Fort Hall Indians 
are farmers. There is one man by the name of Ralph Dixie 
who farms 400 acres of land and who owns over a thousand 
cattle. Some of the Indians on this Fort Hall Reservation 
are unusually progressive, and they are building up a civili- 
zation on this reservation which I do not believe is equalled 
on any other reservation of the country. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The gentleman gives it as his 
opinion that the major portion of these lands will be farmed 
by the Indians, rather than by white men? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Well, I would not say the major 
portion of it, but I would say a considerable portion of it 
at least. 

As I said, this is legislation to complete an irrigation 
project which has been added to since 1894, several addi- 
tions having been made to the system. This legislation will 
complete the project and put under irrigation all of the 
irrigable land upon this reservation, which amounts to about 
90,000 acres, 60,000 acres already having been put in shape 
to irrigate. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Assuming that this legisla- 
tion will enhance the value of the land, I assume the In- 
dians would be protected in their interests by being re- 
stricted in the conveyance of the land, to the approval of 
the superintendent. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is absolutely correct. The 
superintendent lives on the reservation and is acquainted 
with the Indians and all of the activities of the Indians. 
Their business affairs must go through the Indian super- 
intendent and then be approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Government is being reimbursed for expenditure 
under the proposed law, and at the same time it is carrying 
out the policy of making the Indians self-sustaining, and 
enabling them to adopt the ways of the white man. We 
have a splendid day school on the reservation and boys and 
girls to the extent of several hundred receive their elemen- 
tary education and also training in various vocations. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho yields back 
two minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I have had occasion more 
particularly in the past year to make some study of the work 
and organization of the Customs Bureau. The Members 
may not know that since Commissioner Eble took over the 
Customs Bureau a complete survey and reorganization of 
that bureau has been made. It is my opinion that at the 
present time this country is enjoying as effective administra- 
tion of customs as this Government has ever enjoyed. 

I desire to call your attention to an outstanding instance 
of the work that faithful men in our c are doing. I 
refer to an incident which occurred in New York Harbor on 
the morning of the 26th of this month, day before yesterday. 
I think we will all agree that the enforcement of a law which 
aims to conserve the efficiency and morality of people to the 
end of their common happiness is exceedingly important. 
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The law which forbids the importation of narcotics is prob- 
ably an outstanding example of that kind of law. Aiming 
at the enforcement of the antinarcotic law, the deputy col- 
lector of customs at New York, Mr. Magill, some time ago 
issued a standing order that a search be made of every ship 
with a Chinese crew. On the morning of the 26th of Janu- 
ary a corps of these customs men, under command of 
Inspector Sterling, boarded the ship Gabby Castle, which 
had docked at Pier No. 4 in Hoboken. A thorough search 
for smoking opium was thereupon made. 

Please note the difficulty under which these men work. 
They searched that vessel through thoroughly. They found 
no opium. However, they thought they detected a faint smell 
of smoking opium on that steamer. Now I cite you an illus- 
tration of the difference between work shabbily and ineffec- 
tively done and work well done. These men, instead of say- 
ing, “ Well, it is all in a day’s work; we have looked the ship 
over and found nothing, let us call it quits,” they persisted 
in their search and began to unload the cargo in that part 
of the ship from which the smell of opium emanated. When 
they had removed 10 tons of that cargo, they noticed that 
at the foot of the mainmast there was a strong smell of 
opium. They then began to test the mast and found indica- 
tions that it was hollow. They found steel plates around it, 
which with great difficulty they removed and there discov- 
ered, as a result of their faithful and laborious work, inside 
the mast 600 one-pound packages of opium valued at $30,000. 
This seized opium is subject to a fine of $25 an ounce, or a 
total penalty of $75,000. 

I trust the Members of this Congress will agree with me 
that it is worth a few minutes of our time to comment 
upon this splendid work of Inspector Sterling and his men, 
who labor from day to day without any attention being 
paid to them. I think we want them to know that this 
House of Representatives has an eye on them and that 
we commend them for the faithful performance of their 
duties. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Maine has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to extend the Fort Hall Indian irrigation system in 
Idaho over an area approximating 30,000 acres of Indian land in 
the Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation and 
for the completion of the irrigation system of that reservation 
by the enlargement, straightening, and improving of the stream 
channels, including the Blackfoot River, and the completion of 
necessary storage facilities to make possible the delivery of an 
adequate water supply to the 60,000 acres of land already pro- 
vided with distributary system in the existing Fort Hall and Gib- 
son divisions of the irrigation project and to the 30,000 acres of 
the Michaud division of that project, as provided for in a report 
of November 12, 1929, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, pre- 

in pursuance to an act approved March 28, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 
377), the total cost of the work herein authorized to be reim- 
bursed by the lands of the Michaud division as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 1, line 7, after the 
word “and,” strike out “for the completion of” and insert the 
words “ to complete.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make this gen- 
eral statement? This bill is one to which I have given 
quite a little study in the last session of Congress, and in 
this. As a result I have suggested certain amendments, A 
number of them, like the one now at the desk, are only 
textual changes and do not affect the purposes of the bill. 
Some others are, I think, of importance and tend to make 
clear the method and time of. reimbursement and other 
important features. The amendments I have suggested 
have been accepted by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
SmitH], and also have been accepted by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and agreed to. I will not take the time to ex- 
plain them all, but after the adoption of this amendment 
I will offer a group of amendments as to this section, all of 
which are only textual changes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer several amend- 
ments and ask unanimous consent that the same may be 
considered together, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
Several amendments and asks unanimous consent that they 
be considered together. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheClerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “and,” strike out the word “the.” 
Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “ completion of” and insert 
“to complete.” 
vane, 2, Une 9, after the figures 1928,” strike out “(45 Stat. L., p. 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “by the lands of the 
Michaud division.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The irrigation works constructed and those acquired by 
purchase for the Fort Hall and Gibson divisions of the irrigation 
project have resulted in the development of, and have made par- 
tially available, a water supply approximating 424,000 acre-feet 
of water annually, which water supply should be adequate to pro- 
vide water for irrigation purposes for both the existing and the 
Michaud divisions of the project. The reimbursement of the cost 
of the present development of the existing divisions is to be 
made by the owners of the lands thereunder as provided by law. 
The Michaud division, by reason of the benefits to be derived by 
it through the existing works and by the acquiring of its water 
supply from the existing system, shall bear its equitable share of 
the cost of the present existing works and for the development 
of that part of the water supply that will be used on the lands 
of the Michaud division. The cost of the existing system approxi- 
mates $1,087,000, of which one-third thereof is hereby allocated to 
the Michaud division, as provided in section 3 hereof, in con- 
sideration of the share of the developed water supply hereby 
allocated to that division and of the share of the existing works, 
which sum, amounting to approximately $362,500, or so much 
thereof as may be required, is hereby diverted to the Fort Hall 
and Gibson divisions of the project, and is hereby authorized to 
be used in completing the distributary system of the Fort Hall 
and Gibson divisions, including the rebuilding of the Tyhee 
siphon; the completion of storage facilities, and the enlarge- 
ment and straightening of the Blackfoot River Channel, including 
payment of damages for the benefit of the entire irrigation 
project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer certain further 
amendments and ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
certain further amendments and asks unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. I think they 
should be considered piecemeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 2, line 13, after 
„Sec. 2 ”— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Michigan cor- 
rect in the amendment as he has offered it? It does not 
seem to fit into the bill now being read by the Clerk. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 2 of the Senate bill my amend- 
ment provides for the striking out all of section 2 that is on 
that page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is reading from an en- 
grossed bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The members of the committee have 
copies of the bill I have in my hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. However, we are considering an en- 
grossed copy of the Senate bill, and there seems to be some 
discrepancy. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 2, line 12, after the 
words “Sec. 2,” strike out all of lines 12 to 24, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 3, at the beginning 
of line 4, strike out the word “ The.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to serve the con- 
venience of Members, and in connection with that amend- 
ment I will read how the language will be if the several 
amendments I have presented are adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will withhold in order 
that it may be determined whether that fits in with the bill 
as we have it before us. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 3, line 3, strike out 
755 word “The” before the word cost and insert the words 
“of the.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will read section 2 as 

the several amendments I have suggested make it read. 
After striking out that part on page 2, then the section 
would read: 

The Michaud division shall bear its equitable share of the cost 
of the present existing works and for the development of that 
part of the water supply that will be used on the lands of the 
Michaud division. Of the cost of the existing system, $362,500 
is hereby allocated to the Michaud division, as provided in section 
3 hereof, in consideration of the share of the developed water 
supply hereby allocated to that division and of its share of the 
existing works. The said $362,500 is hereby authorized to be used 
in completing the distributary system of the Fort Hall and Gibson 
divisions, including the rebuilding of the Tyhee siphon; the com- 
pletion of storage facilities, and the enlargement and straighten- 
ing of the Blackfoot River channel, and including payment of 
damages for the benefit of the entire irrigation project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The-amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the objec- 
tion to the request originally made by the gentleman from 
Michigan that the amendments be considered en bloc, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request that 
the amendments be considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 3, lines 4 and 5, 
after the word “system,” strike out “ approximates $1,087,000, of 
which one-third thereof" and insert “ $362,500.” 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “of,” strike out “the” and 
insert “ its.” 

Page 3, lines 8 to 11, after the word “ works” in line 8, strike 
out the word “ which” and all of lines 9, 10, and 11 and insert 
a period and “The said $362,500 is hereby.” 

Page 8, line 16, after the word “Channel,” insert the word 
“and.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make an inquiry as to 
whether this cost is to be met by the National Government 
or is to be paid out of Indian funds. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The appropriation which the bill car- 
ries is immediately from the Treasury but is to be reim- 
bursed by the Indians and others using these lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the method of reimburse- 
ment? I notice in section 1 provision is made for reim- 

bursement. 

Mr. CRAM TON. Section 4, which we will come to very 
soon, I have endeavored to clarify by rewriting, and I will 
be pleased to have the gentleman examine that. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. The water supply now available shall be divided between 
the Fort Hall and Gibson divisions of the existing project and 
the Michaud division in proportion to the total gross irrigable 
area of each, namely, Fort Hall and Gibson divisions 60,000 acres, 
and the Michaud division 30,000 acres: Provided, That at any 
time as result of unusual conditions there should occur a de- 
ficiency in the water supply available, the lands of the existing 
project, Fort Hall and Gibson divisions, shall have a prior right 
over the lands of the Michaud division of the project to the use 
of sufficient water to the extent necesary to supply said lands 
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of those divisions with 3 acre-feet of water per acre per season 
delivered to the land being actually utilized, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for proper and beneficial irrigation: Pro- 
vided further, That as between the Indian-owned lands and the 
white-owned lands of the Michaud division of the project as of 
the date of the passage of this act, those lands in Indian owner- 
ship shall have a water right prior to the right of the white- 
owned land which shall entitle such Indian lands to 3 acre-feet 
of water per acre season, or so much thereof as may be available 
or as may be necessary for efficient and beneficial irrigation: 
Provided further, That the priorities herein provided shall be 
eee only in case of shortage of the water supply for the 
project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer several amend- 
ments and ask unanimous consent that the amendments 
may be considered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments by Mr. Cramton: Page 3, line 18, after the word 
“supply,” strike out the word “ now.” 

Page 3, lines 20 and 21, after the word “division” in line 20, 
strike out the words “in proportion to the total gross irrigable 
area of each, namely” and insert the words as follows.” 

Page 3, line 22, after the word “divisions,” strike out “ 60,000 
acres and insert in lieu thereof the word “ two-thirds.” 

Foge Arna 23, strike out the words “30,000 acres” and insert 
LLJ one- ve 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The bill as originally reported provided that the water 
supply should be distributed according to acreage. Now, 
the purport of the gentleman’s amendment is that it shall 
be divided fractionally, two-thirds and one-third. Is that 
practicable? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is it a better arrangement than the 
acreage provision? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Their understanding is that there are 
60,000 acres in one and 30,000 acres in the other and that 
is a basis of two-thirds and one-third; but it seemed better 
to have a definite division as between the old project, which 
is two-thirds, and the new one, which is one-third; and, in- 
stead of leaving any ground for controversy, to make a 
division which is approximately two-thirds and one-third 
in any event. 

Then further in the section, let me call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that it says, “If at any time, as a re- 
sult of unusual conditions.” Well, that is the only way it 
would happen—as a result of unusual conditions. 

Then there are some changes that only strike out words 
that are unnecessary. 

Further, with respect to the provision as to the applica- 
tion of water when there is an insufficient amount for every- 
one, as I am proposing, that proviso would read as follows, 
beginning in line 23, on page 3: 

That if at any time there should occur a deficiency in the water 
supply available, the lands of the Fort Hall and Gibson divisions 
shall have a prior right over the lands of the Michaud division 
to the use of sufficient water to supply said lands in those 
divisions with 3 acre-feet of water per acre per season de- 
livered to the land actually utilized, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary for proper and beneficial irrigation, and in any case 
as between the Indian-owned lands and the white-owned lands 
of the Michaud division of the project as of the date of the 
passage of this act, such lands in Indian ownership shall have a 
water right prior to the right of the white-owned land which shall 
entitle such land to 3 acre-feet of water per acre per season, or 
so much thereof as may be available or may be necessary for 
efficient and beneficial irrigation. 

Then the last proviso, which is only repetition, is stricken 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the additicnal 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 24, after the word “that,” insert the word " if.” 

Page 3, lines 24 and 25, after the word “time,” strike out “as 
result of unusual conditions,” 

Page 4, line 1, after the words “of the,” strike out the words 
“ existing projects.” 

Page 4, line 2, after the word “ divisions,” strike out the comma, 

Page 4, line 3, after the word “division,” strike out the words 
“of the project.” . 
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Page 4, line 4, after the word “ water,” strike out the words “ to 
the extent necessary.” 

ween 4, line 6, after the word “land,” strike out the word 
“ being.” 

Page 4, line 8, after the word “ irrigation,” strike out the words 
“Provided further, That” and insert in lieu thereof “and in an 
case.” > 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “act,” strike out the word 
“those” and insert in lieu thereof the word such.“ 

Page 4, line 15, after the word “ irrigation,” strike out the colon 
and all of lines 15, 16, and 17 and insert a period. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk read the phraseology as it will read 
when amended. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I read the phraseology a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the section as it will appear if amended. 

The Clerk read the section with the proposed amend- 
ments incorporated therein. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. For each Indian now owning and allotted as grazing or 
agricultural under the Michaud division who has no irrigable agri- 
cultural allotment with an adequate water supply elsewhere within 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation there shall be reserved by the 
Secretary of the Interior as a homestead from such grazing or 
agricultural allotment for the Indian a 20-acre tract on which the 
collection of construction charges shall be deferred so long as 
said tract remains in Indian ownership. The construction charges 
on the remaining area of each such grazing or agricultural allot- 
ment shall be reimbursable to the Government in 40 equal annual 
installments beginning three years after the date of the comple- 
tion of the project: Provided, That no Indian land coming within 
this division of the project shall be sold at less than the appraised 
price therefor approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and that any such land sold in violation of this provision the 
Secretary of the Interior may cancel the water right therefor: 
Provided further, That in case of all sales of Indian land prior to 
the payment of the proper share of the cost of the irrigation 
works assessed against such land, the purchaser thereof shall 
obligate himself to pay all installments that may have fallen due 
and remain unpaid at the date of the sale of the land to him, and 
to assume and pay all future installments to accrue against such 
lands, both construction and operation and maintenance. And 
there is hereby created a first lien against all Indian lands within 
this division of the project, which lien shall be recited in any 
patent or instrument issued therefor prior to the reimbursement 
of the total amount chargeable against such lands. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 


section 4. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pages 4 and 5, strike out all of section 4, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. For each Indian, now owning land allotted as grazing 
or agricultural under the Michaud division, who has no irrigable 
agricultural allotment with an adequate water supply elsewhere 
within the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, there shall be reserved 
by the Secretary of the Interior as a homestead from such grazing 
or agricultural allotment under the Michaud division a tract of 
20 acres, on which the collection of construction charges shall be 
deferred so long as said tract remains in Indian ownership: Pro- 
vided, That no more than one such tract of 20 acres in one 
ownership shall be so exempted from payment of construction 
charges. The construction charges on the remaining area of the 
Michaud division shall be reimbursable to the United States in 
not more than 40 years, as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, it being within his discretion to require no pay- 
ments for the first three years. When any Indian-owned lands 
under the Michaud division shall hereafter pass into non-Indian 
ownership, one-fortieth of the construction charges originally due 
from such lands shall thereafter be reimbursed each year to the 
United States by such non-Indian owner until such construction 
charges shall have been entirely reimbursed as to such land. 
There is hereby created a first lien against all lands in the said 
Michaud division, which lien shall be recited in any patent or in- 
strument issued therefor prior to the reimbursement to the United 
States of the total amount chargeable against such lands, which 
lien shall not, however, be enforced as to Indian-owned lands 
during the period that the title to such lands remains in such 
Indian ownership.” 


Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentleman, the building program of the Federal 
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Government includes the building of a new post office in the 
city of Boston, to serve a great metropolitan area, with a 
population substantially in excess of 2,000,000 persons. The 
Congress has appropriated the s of $6,000,000 for the 
construction of this building. The old building has been 
demolished, and the foundation of the new building is prac- 
tically completed. Out of the original appropriation there 
remains about $5,500,000 to build the structure and to do 
certain interior work. 

According to the plans and specifications the building, 
when erected, will be 21 stories high. It was the hope, am- 
bition, and expectation of the people of Massachusetts that 
the Congress would appropriate a sum sufficient to allow 
the use of New England granite in the construction of this 
building, to be located in the largest and most important 
city in the New England district of our country. The people 
of that district reasonably expected that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would extend to that district such a considera- 
tion. While I am reliably informed that the Treasury De- 
partment and other interested Federal departments desired 
the building to be constructed of New England granite, un- 
fortunately the Congress has failed to make the appro- 
priation necessary to assure the same. This constitutes a 
failure of consideration to the people of New England, and 
particularly to those of Massachusetts. 

During the last session of Congress, and while an appro- 
priation bill was pending in the Senate, the brilliant states- 
man from Massachusetts, Senator Davin I. WatsH, moved 
an amendment, which was adopted, increasing the total 
appropriation $500,000 to $6,500,000 which, if adopted by 
the House, would have practically assured the construction 
of the new building of granite. When that amendment 
came before the House, through and due to the efforts of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the House refused to con- 
cur in the action of the Senate. That meant that the 
greater part of the new building would be constructed of 
Indiana limestone. This action was taken despite the fact 
that all of the New England delegation, Republicans and 
Democrats, were united in urging upon the House concur- 
rence in the Senate amendment. Of the New England 
delegation in the Congress 11 out of 12 Senators are Repub- 
lican, and 28 out of 32 Representatives are also Republicans. 

In other words, due to the position taken by one man, 
and I refer to him impersonally, the efforts of 39 Republi- 
cans and 5 Democrats were defeated. While that adds to 
the glory and the power of one man it conveys to the 
people of New England that the gentleman, who is a 
Republican leader, failed to recognize the position of his 
colleagues, and thereby failed to permit consideration being 
extended to New England that the people of that great 
district are entitled to. While that building may be con- 
structed, in the main, of limestone, the manner in which 
it was brought about will never be forgotten by the people; 
there are some of us who, in our lifetime, will never allow 
it to be forgotten. While my colleagues from New England 
of the Republican Party have fought hard to secure the 
necessary appropriation to assure the construction of gran- 
ite, nevertheless, it is, unless remedied, the fault of the 
leaders of their own party that New England has been 
slighted. 

Granite is one of the main industries of New England. 
The working of quarries and the putting into finished form 
of their product means work to thousands of persons. 
Granite is symbolic of New England—hardy, durable, last- 
ing, beautiful in its strength—and depicts the life, history, 
and character of New England. It is only natural and 
proper for the people of New England to expect that the 
Congress would appreciate this fact, recognize their feelings, 
and make the necessary appropriation to assure the con- 
struction of a building which would be in keeping with its 
traditions and character and to assure employment to thou- 
sands of its citizens. 

It is absolutely impossible within the present appropria- 
tion to build an all-granite building. The bids on the 21- 
story building, with a substantial amount of work in the 
interior to be done by separate contract, were opened Jan- 
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uary 20 last. Under our law it is the fixed policy to give the 
contract to the lowest responsible bidder. I am not in 
accord with that policy, but such a policy, until changed by 
law, is fixed, and departments can not very well avoid the 
same in the awarding of a contract. Bids were requested in 
the alternative, one calling for the use of granite for the 
first 3 stories and Indiana limestone for the remaining 18 
stories and the other for an all-granite building. The low- 
est bidder on the first proposal was $4,763,700 and for the 
all-granite proposal $5,582,000. It is plain to see from this, 
with about $5,500,000 remaining unexpended and with inte- 
rior work still to be done after the building is erected, that 
the awarding of a contract calling for an all-granite build- 
ing is out of the question. The contract as yet has not been 
awarded. It is not too late for the leaders of the predomi- 
nant party to take the necessary steps to assure an increased 
appropriation which will give to New England what she is 
entitled to. What I say about New England expresses my 
feelings about other sections of our country. I believe that 
a Federal building, particularly one located in one of our 
principal cities, should be constructed with a regard for local 
feelings, local industry and labor, and that where there is a 
product peculiar to that district that can be used in its con- 
struction that it should, even though it costs more money 
than some other material coming from some other section 
of the country. 

The gentleman from Indiana is an able and constructive 
legislator and a man of practical views, and he must appre- 
ciate the feelings of New England and the justification for 
their feelings of resentment. As a practical member of his 
party he must also realize the position that it puts his col- 
leagues of his party in who come from New England, and 
particularly from Massachusetts. So far as the New Eng- 
land Members are concerned this matter transcends party 
politics, as it should. The same consideration should in- 
fluence and prompt the leaders of the Republican Party in 
this body. 

The present Congress is Republican, the House by a 
majority of over 100; the Senate has passed an amendment 
which would have practically assured an all-granite build- 
ing; the House has refused to concur; the responsibility for 
that failure rests upon the Republican leaders of this body. 
While I am sorry for my Republican colleagues from New 
England, and particularly Massachusetts, the responsibility 
for the failure to give to New England what it is entitled to 
rests upon the Republican leaders of the House. It is not 
too late for this situation to be corrected. New England ex- 
pected that granite would be selected for the construction 
of the new post office. It will be a long time before New 
England will forget the failure to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and to include therein a brief 
editorial from the Boston Evening Transcript. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The extension is as follows: 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. I am including in 
my remarks an editorial which appeared recently in the 
Boston Evening Transcript, one of the most conservatively 
constructive newspapers in the country, and recognized as 
the Republican organ of New England. Such an editorial 
should be a powerful piece of evidence to the leaders in this 
body as indicating the feelings of the people of New England. 

GRANITE FOR THE POST OFFICE 

When the bids for the construction of the Boston post office 
were opened, the figures seemed at first thought to put an end to 
the expectation that the towering structure might be clothed in 
New England granite. But it appears that there is still ground for 
hope that this, the most appropriate of materials for such a public 
structure in a Massachusetts city, may be adopted. The Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress are considering ways and means 
of meeting the cost if the more costly granite is used in place of 
limestone above the second story. 

It is somewhat exasperating to face further delay in the con- 
struction of the building which has been postponed through a 
succession of uncertainties and differences, but if the loss of time 


is not too great and the end in view is attained delay will be 
justified. It is fitting that wherever possible materials typical of 
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the locality should be used in the construction of public buildings. 
Granite lends itself to the impressive design of the building, great 
both in mass and height. The use of granite would make work 
for large numbers of New England artisans at a time when work 
will still be needed. So there is much to be said in support of 
the eleventh-hour and final effort to meet the wishes of New 
England in the selection of the material for this greatest of its 
Federal buildings. The case is so strong that it should receive 
sympathetic treatment by the officials of the Treasury Department 
within the limits of their authority under the law. 

But let this last endeavor be vigorously prosecuted, that it may 
not prevent the ng of work on the structure for many 
months to come. Let it be thus conducted in the light of the 
facts that men now living would like to look upon the completed 
building instead of a fence around a hole in the ground, and that 
there should be no unreasonable delay in providing the work of 
which so many artisans are in need. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the inten- 
tion of the mover of the proposed substitute is to make no 
claim whatsoever for charges on the 20 acres that are allotted 
to the Indians, as long as they remain in Indian ownership. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even though they are nonrestricted 
Indians, with all disabilities removed from them The gen- 
tleman does not plan to make them pay any charge at all 
for the use of the water. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally I raised that question and 
suggested a further amendment I offered to the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. SmmrH]. I suggested that should apply 
only to the restricted Indians, but this is a matter that has 
been long under way, through long negotiations. It is a new 
division of an old project, where I am told that distinction 
has not been made. Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I 
have yielded my own better judgment to the urging of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SmrrH] and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. In that connection, I have a letter which 
has just come to me, in which the gentleman will be inter- 
ested. That letter is from the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Mr. Rhoads, and reads as follows: 


Hon. Lovis C. CraMTon, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Cramton: In further reference to our recent con- 
ference on the pending legislation dealing with the Michaud divi- 
sion of the Fort Hall irrigation project, in Idaho, a copy of the bill 
with suggested changes by you has been considered here, and 
same has been discussed with Congressman SMITH. 

With reference to your suggested amendment to section 4 of the 
bill, we are wondering whether or not the proviso appearing in the 
last three lines of that paragraph defining the word “Indian” 
would create a situation that would result in dissatisfaction 
among the Indians in view of the provision in the act of March 1, 
1907 (34 Stat. 1024), which is applicable to the existing Fort Hall 
project, wherein certain conditions in favor of the Indians are re- 
tained so long as the Indian title is not extinguished. This is 
being brought to your attention for your earnest consideration, as 
it would appear that the rights of the Indians under the Michaud 
division of the project are less favorable than those of the Indians 
under the present project, under that part of said section 4. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 

I may say that while I have yielded in this to their urging, 
yet the section as I have written it does limit the Indian 
rights somewhat further than the proposed bill. For in- 
stance, the bill proposed that each Indian might have 20 
acres that would be exempt from payment under Indian 
ownership. It is conceivable that through the passage of 
years by inheritance one Indian could get to have 60 or 80 
acres so exempt, which seemed to me entirely unnecessary 
and unfair to the Government. The draft I have suggested 
will limit him at any time to a tract of 20 acres, and I may 
say the amendment provides more definitely than the bill 
does as to what will be the situation on Indian-owned lands 
other than the 20 acres on which some construction charges 
are paid during the period that it is in Indian ownership or 
which, being due, is not paid, and there being no lien, it 
could not be enforced. The redraft that I have suggested 
makes it clear that when the land passes from the Indian to 
white ownership the white owner will not take the burden of 
immediate payment of all of the past due construction 
charges, but will start in then on the 40-year period, that is 
if nothing had been paid. He will pay each year one- 
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fortieth of the original cost, so that if half of the construc- 
tion charges haye been paid when he gets the title he will 
make 20 payments of one-fortieth each. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rather think it will relieve the condi- 
tion by not requiring the Indian to pay any construction 
charges as long as the lands are in Indian ownership. 

Mr. CRAMTON. These 20 acres; yes. After a long series 
of negotiations I hesitated to come in and insist too strenu- 
ously on my own view. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The lands in white ownership within this division of the 
project on the date of the passage of this act shall, in addition to 
paying their proper proportionate share of the cost of the construc- 
tion of the division as shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, be required to pay for water rights for their lands in 
addition thereto at the rate of $7.50 per acre-foot, measured at the 
point of diversion for the water hereby equitably allotted to such 
lands, payment therefor to be made to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in five equal annual installments three years 
after the date of the completion of the project, the money 80 
derived to be distributed equitably by the Secretary of the Interior 
to the Indians of the Fort Hall Reservation entitled thereto: Pro- 
vided, That where any charge on behalf of construction against 
any Indian lands within the project has not yet been paid to the 
Government the share of this fund to which the Indian owner of 
such land would otherwise be entitled shall be credited upon in- 
stallments yet due on behalf thereof to the United States, and the 
same shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States as 
part reimbursement of the obligation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer certain amend- 
ments which I send to the desk, and before they are reported 
may I be permitted to make this statement? These amend- 
ments to section 5 would cause section 5 to read as follows 
if they be adopted. I think this is the easiest way to make 
the amendments intelligible: 

Sec. 5. The lands in white ownership within the Michaud divi- 
sion of the project on the date of the passage of this act, in 
addition to paying their proportionate share of the cost of con- 
struction of the division as shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall be required to pay for water rights for their 
lands in addition thereto at the rate of $7.50 per acre-foot meas- 
ured at the point of diversion for the water hereby equitably 
allotted to such lands, payment therefor to be made to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs as part of and on the same terms as 
the construction cost of the project. The money so derived shall 
be distributed equitably by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Indians of the Fort Hall Reservation entitled thereto: Provided, 
That where any charge on behalf of construction against any 
Indian lands within the Fort Hall project has not yet been paid 
to the Government, the share of this fund to which the Indian 
owner of such land would otherwise be entitled shall be credited 
upon installments yet due on behalf thereof to the United States. 


The most important change therein is this, and it is one 
of some importance. This payment of $7.50 per acre-foot 
made by the white owners of the land in the new division, a 
payment they make because of benefits they receive from 
works already constructed in the old project, is to my mind 
more than in strict equity they should be called on to pay. 
In other words, that provision is doing for the Indians more 
than we would do for whites in a similar situation. This is 
going to an extreme in an attempt to be entirely fair to the 
Indians. 

As the bill is drawn it provided that those white owners 
would have to make this payment of $7.50 per acre-foot in 
the next five years, so that those white owners, in addition 
to paying their construction costs and their annual opera- 
tion and maintenance, would have piled on them for the first 
five years, which are the hardest, all of this $7.50 per acre- 
foot, which would be quite a burden. So the suggestion I 
have made is that this $7.50 per acre-foot be added to their 
other construction charges and the whole thing go over the 
40-year period. It will be longer before the Indians get 
their money, but I think it is a kind of present to them in 
any event. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give any estimate 
as to how large a fund will accrue to the Indians by reason 
of the white owners paying for these water rights? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My recollection is that this involves 
about $240,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the various 
amendments which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk be con- 
sidered together. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 5, line 24, after the 
word “ within,” strike out the word “this” and insert the words 
“the Michaud.” 

. 2 page 6, line 1, after the word “act,” strike out the word 
5 een 6, line 1, after the word “ their,” strike out the word 
8 cates 6, line 3, after the word “Interior,” insert the word 

Page 6, line 10, after the word “derived,” strike out the word 
“to” and insert the word “ shall.” 

Page 6, line 8, after the word “ affairs,” strike out the remainder 
of line 8, all of line 9, and the words “ project, the” in line 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “As a part of and on the same 
terms as the construction cost of the division. The.” 

Page 6, line 14, after the words “ within the,” insert the words 
Fort Hall.” 

Page 6, line 18, after the word “ States,” strike out the remainder 
of line 18 and all of line 19, and insert a period. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. The funds hereby authorized to be appropriated shall 
not be expended unless and until the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be able to make what he shall deem to be satisfactory agree- 
ments with both the Indian and non-Indian landowners obligating 
said landowners to repay their proper equitable proportion of the 
cost of all the work herein authorized to be done, including a 
share of the cost of the benefits to the Michaud division derived 
from the existing works. Such agreement, in so far as practicable, 
shall create a first lien against the lands in white ownership, 
which lien shall not be released until the total share of the cost 
of such works properly assessable against such land as herein 
provided shall have been reimbursed to the United States: Pro- 
vided, That where existing irrigation ditches constructed by the 
Indians themselves are destroyed in the construction of the 
Michaud division, proper credit to the extent of the value of the 
work so destroyed shall be given to the Indian owner of the land 
on the share of the cost of the Michaud division properly assess- 
able against his land, and the total of all such credits shall be 
charged into the cost of the Michaud division of the project. The 
reimbursement of the construction cost assessable against the 
lands in white ownership as herein provided shall also be reim- 
bursed to the Government in 40 annual installments beginning 
three years after the date of the completion of the project. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have some amend- 
ments to offer. 

Before the amendments are reported let me state that the 
amendments which I have offered to this section, other than 
textual changes, amount to this: First, strike out, on page 
7, line 3, the words “in so far as practicable,” to make it 
read that such agreements “shall” constitute a lien. Not 
simply “so far as practicable ” but that it “ shall ” constitute 
a lien. 

Then, when we come to pay the Indians for the value of 
their irrigation works, old works destroyed, instead of pay- 
ing any estimate of what they might have been worth some- 
time make it clear that the test is their present value. 

The last sentence with reference to reimbursement has 
been covered in section 4. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that those 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers a 
group of amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 6, line 22, after the 
word “ shall,” strike out the words “be able to.” 

Page 6, line 22 and line 23, after the word “ make,” strike out 
the words what he shall deem to be satisfactory agreements” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ contracts.” 

Page 6, lines 23 and 24, after the word “repay,” strike out the 
words “their proper equitable proportion of,” 

Page 7, line 3, after the word “ agreement,” strike out the words 
“in so far as practicable.” 

Page 7, line 11, after the words “ extent of the,” insert the word 
“ presen teed 

Page 7, line 15, before the word “cost,” insert the word “ total.” 
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Page 7, lines 15 to 20, after the word “ project,” strike out the 
words “the reimburse- and all of lines 16 to 20, inclusive. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The water-right agreements provided for in section 6 
hereof shall authorize the said Secretary of the Interior in his 
discretion to refuse to deliver or to continue to deliver water to 
any tract of land of the Michaud division of the project if the 
operation and maintenance charges against such land are not 
paid in advance of each irrigation season, or if any installment of 
the construction or water-right charges remains unpaid for more 
than 12 months after same became due. The charges for water 
rights, operation, and maintenance and construction, 
against lands in other than Indian ownership that are not paid 
when due shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the said 
Secretary from the due date until paid. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer several amend- 
ments which make the practice of this Indian irrigation 
project conform to the law governing general reclamation 
projects in this, first, instead of authorizing the Secretary, 
as the bill does, to refuse to deliver water when the opera- 
tion charges are not paid, it requires him to refuse to deliver 
water. Second, it fixes the rate of interest on past due 
payments at 6 per cent instead of making it in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
‘several amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 8, line 4, after the 
word “shall,” strike out the word “authorize” and insert the 
word “ require.” 

Page 8, line 5, after the word “Interior,” strike out the words 
“in his discretion.” 

Page 8, lines 5 and 7, after the word “ deliver,” strike out the 
words “or continue to deliver.” 

Page 8, lines 14 and 15, after the word “interest,” strike out 
the words “at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “at 6 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to address an 
inquiry as to the propriety of fixing a definite rate of 
interest. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The rates of interest are fixed on recla- 
mation projects on overdue payments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall that 6 per cent rate, but con- 
ditions change. It might be well not to fix too high a rate 
that would be a burden upon the users. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In this area where these projects are 
mostly developed, 6 per cent is a low rate of interest. At 
the same time it is not made high enough to operate as a 
penalty other than as straight interest charge. It seems 
best to have uniformity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Taking into consideration the fact that 
interest rates are much higher in the West than in the in- 
dustrial East, I will withdraw any further protest against 
the change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 10. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $2,500,000, or so much thereof as may be 
required, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
to make it clear that there is to be no appropriation in the 
next fiscal year 1932. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 9, line 1, after the 
word “appropriated ” insert “for expenditure after July 1, 1932.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
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amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Mars having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HOOPER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill (S. 3938) authorizing the con- 
struction of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian 
irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and 
the completion of the project, and for other purposes, and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. PARKS. I will 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out 
of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make this unusual re- 
quest for the reason that I have to go into a committee hear- 
ing on the Red Cross matter, on which all of us want as 
much expedition as possible. 

The next bill to be called is, as I understand it, Senate 
bill 615, a bill about which I have expressed some doubt, and 
I am frank to say I retain considerable doubt as yet. But 
recognizing that we can not have everything just the way 
we would like to have it, I am not remaining to fight the 
bill, because I am sure those in charge are agreeable to a 
substitute for section 2 with reference to attorney fees, 
which will be presented when the bill comes up for con- 
sideration. 

I wanted that statement to appear in the Recorp, so that 
my attitude might be known. I thank the gentleman from 
Arkansas, 

APPROPRIATION FOR UINTAH, WHITE RIVER, AND UNCOMPAHGRE 
BANDS OF UTE INDIANS IN THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 615) 
authorizing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah, 
White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in 
the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana calls up a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 615) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah, White 
River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the State 
of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Hooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


sundry amendments, with the recommendatien that the There was no objection. 
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Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Coton]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in 1905, prior to the opening of the Uintah Indian 
Reservation in Utah, President Roosevelt set aside about 
1,000,000 acres of that reservation and by presidential order 
annexed the land to a forest reserve. This act was author- 
ized by Congress, and that area of land has continued to be 
administered since that date by the Forest Service. All of 
the lands that were homesteaded on that reservation were 
paid for at the rate of $1.25 an acre. 

Later there were about 58,000 acres withdrawn for a rec- 
lamation project. The Indians have been paid a dollar and 
a quarter an acre for this land. So this price has been paid 
for similar lands and is about the price the Indians should 
be paid for the lands that have been taken from their reser- 
vation and added to the forest reserve. 

In this case, as I stated a moment ago, there is about 
1,000,000 acres of ground that was annexed to the forest 
reserve, and the proposition embodied in this bill is very 
simple. It proposes to pay the Indians a dollar and a 
quarter an acre for the lands that were taken and annexed 
to the forest reserve. The Government is getting a bargain 
at this price. The lands are well worth this amount as 
there is a great deal of timber and the land that is not 
valuable for timber is very valuable for grazing purposes. 
The Indians are to be paid the $1.25 an acre for the land 
that was thus annexed to the forest reserve. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON, I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. This land has been held and 
utilized by the Government since 1905? 

Mr. COLTON. That is correct, 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Has there been any revenue to 
the Government from this land during the 30 years or 
so that they have held it? 

Mr. COLTON. There have been the fees that have heen 
charged for grazing privileges so that the Government has 
received some money. A considerable amount has been re- 
ceived also from the sale of timber. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Where did the fees go? Did 
they go to the Government of the United States or did they 
go to the Indians to whom these lands belonged? 

Mr. COLTON. They went to the Government of the 
United States and were distributed as other fees derived 
from the use of forest lands. I am informed that some of 
the money went to the credit of the Indians but I do not 
know the amount. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. And the Government has not 
been generous enough to give these people the rentals they 
collected from their own land. 

Mr. COLTON. Not nearly all of it; no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman intend to direct 
his remarks to the question of payment of fees for any 
services that might have been rendered? 

Mr. COLTON. I had not in mind to speak of that. As I 
understand, the bill provides that not more than 5 per cent 
shall be allowed for attorneys’ fees. I am informed that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] proposes an 
amendment which, in effect, will provide that these fees 
shall be distributed by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
attorneys on the basis of work done. 

I have no further comment unless the gentleman has 
some question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What unusual work has been per- 
formed by any attorney in securing to the Indians recogni- 
tion of any claim to this land? 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman that when I 
came to Congress, nearly 10 years ago, this was one of the 
first things I took up with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I 
then suggested to the commissioner that a policy such as is 
being followed out in this bill be adopted, and that a bill 
should be introduced to pay the Indians a dollar and a quar- 
ter an acre for the lands that had been taken. This sugges- 
tion was not accepted. There was some opposition and I 
dropped the matter. It was felt that it was a departure 
from the usual custom in such cases, which was to refer 
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these matters to the Court of Claims. When this suggestion 
was not accepted, then agreements were entered into with 
the Indians to take this claim to the Court of Claims, as was 
the usual custom, and there has been a great deal of work 
done by various attorneys since then in preparing the case 
for the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wat was the question to be decided 
by the Court of Claims on which any work was performed 
by attorneys? 

Mr. COLTON. There are some other lands involved that 
may later be taken to the Court of Claims. There were some 
coal lands not included in this bill. There was also the 
question of the lands taken for three town sites by the Gov- 
ernment, and I have no doubt that this matter will have to 
be taken later to the Court of Claims; but so far as this 
1,000,000 acres are concerned, there never has been any 
question raised as to its being a just claim and one the 
Government should have paid long ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is difficult for me to conceive of any 
basis for a claim of attorneys’ fees in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. COLTON. There have been many hearings held on 
the bill to take the case to the Court of Claims and there has 
been a good deal of work done. I know personally of seyv- 
eral conferences that have been held with the Indians and 
the attorneys and agents have been out there and have gone 
over the matter and secured contracts from them. I could 
not myself give in detail the work that has been done, but 
I feel sure that the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Witiamson], the chairman of the subcommittee that con- 
sidered this bill, would be able to speak more lucidly on that 
phase of the matter than I can, because I have not inquired 
into the work that has been done by the attorneys. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can the gentleman acquaint the House 
as to whether these attorneys are domiciled in the State 
where this land is located or whether they are local Wash- 
ington attorneys? 

Mr. COLTON. The first contract between the Indians 
and some attorneys and agents was entered into between 
attorneys residing in my State and the Indians. Some con- 
siderable work was done by them. Then later a contract 
was entered into between the Indians and attorneys here in 
this city. Former Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, was 
one of the attorneys and did a very great deal of work in 
bringing the matter to the attention of the committee. 
Others were associated with him. There have been several 
contracts, as I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was after he was a Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. COLTON. It was after his term of office had expired. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWICK. What happens to these Indians when this 
land is taken over? 

Mr. COLTON. The Indians have been given allotments 
on their former reservations. Their grazing privileges have 
been cared for by the withdrawal of some 250,000 acres of 
ground used for grazing purposes, so that the Indians have 
ample land on which to graze their stock. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman in- 
form the House whether these contracts with these various 
attorneys have been approved by the department? 

Mr. COLTON. I understand some of them have been 
approved. The first contract referred to was not approved, 
but the subsequent contracts—at least the one with Senator 
Sterling, has been approved by the department. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. I so understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Utah has no ob- 
jection to the proposed substitute to be offered by Mr. 
Cramton as to the determination of attorney fees? 

Mr. COLTON. I have not given that particular phase of 
the question any detailed study, but I can see no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, there has been some ques- 
tion raised at various times in the hearings and other places 
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regarding the title of these lands, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this time a deraignment of 
the title of Uintah, White River Utes, to their lands, and in 
support of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DERAIGNMENT OF TITLE oF UINTAH, WHITE River UTES, TO THER 
LANDS AND IN Support oF S. 615—STATEMENTS oF CHARLES J. 
Karin, ESQ., ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Karin. Mr. Chairman, this is Senate bill 1924, which had 
the serious consideration of this committee when a similar bill 
passed the Senate in the Sixty-eighth Congress. It came over here 
and there was a hearing held and a favorable report made thereon, 
and it subsequently d the House, but before the conference 
committee met and considered it Congress adjourned. 

Mr. Wituramson. Were there printed hearings at that time in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress? 

Mr, CLEMENTS. Senate 3080, in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. Karpier. Were the hearings printed, Mr. Clements? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I can not say that the hearings were printed. 

Mr. KAPPLER. When this Congress convened the bill was again 
introduced in the Senate, a favorable report was made on it, and 
now it is before your committee again. Keep in mind that the 
bill has already been thoroughly considered by both Indian com- 
mittees of Congress and that it passed both Houses in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, it does seem that the merits of the case have 
already been gone into quite fully. 

Mr. WILLIAMsor. Were regular hearings held on the Senate side? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Were they printed there? 

Mr. Kappier. Senator Harreld seems to be averse to printing 
hearings over there; he has quite a number not printed. 

Mr. WILLIAztsor. In view of the fact that we have had no 
printed hearings heretofore, you had better go quite fully into the 
merits of the case this morning. 

Mr. Karin. The Uintah and White River Tribes of Ute Indians 
have a reservation by Executive order issued by President Lin- 
coln, October 3, 1861, which set aside the valley of the Uintah to 
these several tribes of Indians. That Executive order was con- 
firmed by the act of Congress of May 5, 1864, and also act of May 
24, 1888, as well as by the acts of June 4, 1898, May 27, 1902, and 
March 3, 1905. In each one of these acts the recognition of the 
rights of these Indians to these lands was confirmed by Con- 
gress, and the acts of Congress specifically provided that when- 
ever any land on the Uintah Reservation is sold the proceeds shall 
be placed to the credit of the Indians. The act of May 27, 1902, 
was in the nature of an agreement, which required the consent 
of the Indians, which consent was subsequently obtained. The 
act of May 27, 1902, provided for allotment in severalty of agri- 
cultural lands to said Indians, and that all unallotted lands shall 
be restored to the public domain, and opened to entry under 
the homestead law at the rate of $1.25 per acre. The act further 
provided: 

“And the proceeds of the sale of the lands so restored to the 
public domain shall be applied, first to the reimbursement of the 
United States for any moneys advanced to said Indians to carry 
into effect the foregoing provisions, and the remainder, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, shall be used for the 
benefit of said Indians.” 

This act confirms the title of these Indians and expressly pro- 
vides that they should receive the proceeds arising from the sale 
of the lands. 

If there is any question as to the rights of these Indians, which 
I do not think has been suggested, I might say that in Spalding 
v. Chandler (160 U. S. 394), the Supreme Court said: 

“When Indian reservations were created, either by treaty or 
Executive order, the Indians held the land by the same character 
of title, to wit, the right to possess and occupy the lands for the 
uses and purposes designated.” 

In an opinion of the Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Stone, dated May 27, 1924 (34 Op. Atty. Gen. 184), in which 
he goes quite fully into this question, he concludes: 

“The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts 
nor Congress have made any distinction as to the character or 
extent of the Indian rights as between Executive order reserva- 
tions and reservations established by treaty or act of Congress.” 

Therefore, so far as the title of these Indians is concerned, it is 
undisputed. * * * 

Mr. WILLIAMSON., You will furnish for the record a statement 
showing in chronological order the history of the matter. 

Mr. KAPPLER. Yes. (See appendix, Exhibit A.) 


APPENDIX—EXHIBIT A 


EXECUTIVE ORDERS, ACTS OF CONGRESS, AND PROCLAMATIONS COVERING 
THE UINTAH INDIAN RESERVATION, IN THE STATE OF IDAHO 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 3, 1861. 


Sm: I have the honor herewith to submit for your consideration 
the recommendation of the Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that the Uintah Valley, in the Territory of Utah, be set apart and 
reserved for the use and occupancy of Indian tribes. 

In the absence of an authorized survey—the valley and sur- 
rounding country belng as yet unoccupied by settlements of our 
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eitizens—I respectfully recommend that you order the entire 
valley of the Uintah River within Utah Territory, extending on 
both sides of said river to the crest of the first range of contiguous 
mountains on each side, to be reserved to the United States and 
set apart as an Indian reservation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CALEB B. SMITH, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT. 


OFFICE, 
October 3, 1861. 
Let the reservation be established, as recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 
A. LINCOLN. 
(1 Kappler, p. 900.) 


Act of Congress approved May 5, 1864 (13 Stat. 63), provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and required to cause 
the several Indian reservations heretofore made, or occupied as 
such, in the Territory of Utah, excepting Uintah Valley, to be 
surveyed into tracts or lots not exceeding 80 acres each and upon 
the completion of such surveys, shall cause such tracts or lots to 
be appraised and sold; * and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall apply the proceeds of such sales to the construction of im- 
provements upon the reservations which may be established under 
the provisions of this act, or by other lawful authority, or to the 
purchase of stock, agricultural implements, or such other useful 
articles as to him may seem best adapted to the wants and re- 
quirements of the Indians; and provided further, that no tract 
shall be sold for less than the appraised value in cash. The act 
also provides that the Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the 
Territory of Utah is authorized and required to collect and settle 
all or so many of the Indians of said Territory as may be found 
practicable in the Uintah Valley in said Territory, which is hereby 
set apart for the permanent settlement and exclusive occupation 
of such of the different tribes of Indians of said Territory as may 
be induced to inhabit the same; and for the purpose ana. 
agricultural improvements in the Uintah Valley for the comf 
of the Indians and to enable them to become self-supporting by 
means of agriculture, the sum of $30,000 was appropriated to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Act of Congress approved June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 165), provides 
that so much of the act approved May 5, 1864, as directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to cause to be appraised and offer for sale 
under sealed bids the reservations in Utah Territory therein 
referred to be repealed. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, August 31, 1887. 
To the PRESDENT. 

Sm: Upon recommendation of the commanding general, Divi- 
sion of the Missouri, I have the honor to request that the follow- 
ing-described tract of land in the Territory of Utah, embraced 
within the limits of the Uintah Indian Reservation, created by 
Executive order dated October 3, 1861, and act of Congress ap- 
proved May 5, 1864 (13 Stats. 63), may be duly declared and set 
apart by the Executive as a military reservation for the post of 
Fort Du Chesne, viz: 

Beginning at a point 2 miles due north of the flagstaff of Fort 
Du Chesne, Utah Territory, and running thence due west 1 mile 
to the northwest corner; thence due south 3 miles to the south- 
west corner; thence due east 2 miles to the southwest corner; 
thence due north 3 miles to the northeast corner; thence due west 
1 mile to the point of beginning. 

Area: Six square miles, 2 by 3. 

The Secretary of the Interior states that there is no objection 
on the part of that department to the use of the tract in ques- 
tion for military purposes (the selection of which is the result of 
a mutual agreement), provided it be understood that the same be 
subject to such right, title, and interest as the Indians have to 
and in said land, which shall be vacated whenever the interest of 
the Indians require it. 

A sketch of the proposed military reservation is inclosed here- 
with. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient 
servant. 

R. MACFEELY, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, September 1, 1887. 
The within request ls approved and the reservation is made and 
proclaimed, provided that the use and occupancy of the land in 
question be subject to such right, title, and interest as the In- 
dians have in and to the same, and that it be vacated whenever 
the interest of the Indians shall require it, upon notice to that 
effect to the Secretary of War. è 
The Secretary of the Interior will cause the proper notation 
be made in the General Land Office. 
Grover CLEVELAND. 
(1 Kappler, p. 900.) 


Act of Congress approved May 24, 1888 (25 Stat. 157, 1 Kappler 
271), provides that so much of the Uintah Valley Indian Reserva- 


-| tion in the Territory of Utah established by proclamation of the 


President on the date of October 3, 1861, as lies within the follow- 
ing boundaries (giving description) be restored to the public do- 
main and that such lands shall be disposed of at $1.25 per 
acre * * + that the moneys arising from the sales of this 
land shall belong to the said Indians and placed in the Treasury 
of the United States and held or added to any trust fund of said 
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tribe now there. The act also provided that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall submit this act to the adult male Indians on said 
reservation, and the restoration shall take effect on the ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths thereof. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas it is provided by section 24 of the act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to repeal timber culture 
laws, and for other purposes,” “ That the President of the United 
States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve in any State 
or Territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of 
the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber or under- 
growth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reservations, 
and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the estab- 

ent of such reservations and the limits thereof; and 

Whereas the public lands in the State of Utah, within the limits 
hereinafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it ap- 
pears that the public good would be promoted by setting apart 
and reserving said lands as a public reservation; 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by section 24 of the 
aforesaid act of Congress, do hereby make known and proclaim 
that there is hereby reserved from entry or settlement and set 
apart as a public reservation all those certain tracts, pieces, or 

of land lying and being situate in the State of Utah, and 
within the boundaries particularly described as follows, to wit: 

(Here follows description of lands reserved.) 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all 
lands which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced 
in any legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record in 
the proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid set- 
tlement has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory period 
within which to make entry or filing of record has not expired; 
and all mining claims duly located and held according to the laws 
of the United States and rules and regulations not in conflict 
therewith: Provided, That this exception shall not continue to 
apply to any particular tract of land unless the entryman, settler, 
or claimant continues to comply with the law under which the 
entry, filing, settlement, or location was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to enter or 
make settlement upon the tract of land reserved by this proclama- 
tion. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 22d day of February, in 
the year of our Lord 1897, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and twenty-first. 


[SEAL.] GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By the President: 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Secretary of State. 
(29 Stat. 895.) 
Act of Co approved June 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 429, 1 Kap- 


pler 642), provides for appointment of m, who shall, with 
the consent of the Indians residing on the Uintah Indian Res- 
ervation in Utah, allot lands in severalty to said Indians and to 
the Uncompahgre Indians, and secure the consent of a majority of 
the adult male Indians properly residing upon and having an 
interest in the said Uintah Indian Reservation of the cession to 
the United States of all the lands within said reservation not 
allotted or needed for allotment; that said lands so ceded shall 
be sold and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of the United 
States for said Indians, and shall be exclusively devoted to the 
use and benefit of the Indian. 

Indian appropriation act approved March 1, 1899 (30 Stat. 924, 
1 Kappler 686), provides for grants of rights of way, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of dams, ditches, canals, on or through 
the Uintah Indian Reservation in Utah for the purpose of divert- 
ing and appropriating the waters of the streams in said res- 
ervation for useful purposes, provided that all such grants shall 
be subject at all times to the paramount rights of the Indians on 
said reservation, and it is the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to protect the rights and interests of the Indians therein. 

Indian appropriation act approved May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 245, 
1 Kappler 753), provides for an allotment in severalty with the 
consent of the majority of the adult male Indians of the Uintah 
and White River Tribes of Ute Indians; and that the unallotted 
lands within said reservation be restored to the public domain 
and sold under the homestead law at $1.25 per acre, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the lands so restored to the public domain 
shall be applied first to the reimbursement of the United States 
for any moneys advanced to said Indians to carry into effect the 
foregoing provisions, and the remainder shall be used for the 
benefit of said Indians. 

(The consent of a majority of the Indians was obtained in the 
spring of 1905—-Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1906, p. 78— 
and this act of Congress and consent of the Indians constitutes 
the agreement of cession.) 

Joint resolution of Congress, approved June 19, 1902 (32 Stat. 
742, 1 Kappler 799) provides that in addition to the allotments in 
severalty to the Uintah and White River Utes of the Uintah In- 
dian Reservation in Utah, the Secretary of the Interior shall, 
before any such lands are opened to disposition under any public- 
land laws, select and set apart for the use in common of the 
Indians of that reservation such an amount of nonirrigable graz- 
ing lands therein at one or more places as will subserve the rea- 
sonable requirements of said Indians for the grazing of livestock, 
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Act of Congress, approved March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 982, $ Kappler 
17-18), provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall forth- 
with send an inspector to the Uintah and White River Ute In- 
dians to obtain their consent to the allotment of their lands as 
directed by the act of May 27, 1902; and if consent can not be 
obtained, then the Secretary shall cause allotments to be made to 
the Uintah and White River Ute Indians; and provided that the 
time for opening the unallotted lands to public entry shall be 
extended to October 1, 1904. 

Act of Congress, approved March 30, 1904 (33 Stat. 154, 3 
Kappler 53), further extended the time for opening the reserva- 
tion to settlement to March 10, 1905. 

Indian appropriation act, approved March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1048, 
8 Kappler 146), provides for extension of time for opening the 
unallotted lands on the Uintah Reservation to the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1905, unless the President shall determine that the same may 
be opened at an earlier date; and provided that the said un- 
allotted lands, except such tracts as may have been set aside as a 
national forest reserve and such mineral lands as were disposed of 
by the act of Congress approved May 27, 1902, shall be disposed 
of under the general provisions of the homestead and townsite 
laws and shall be opened to settlement and entry by procla- 
mation of the President, and it further provided “that the pro- 
ceeds of sale of such lands shall be applied as provided in the 
act of (Congress approved May 27, 1902, and acts amendatory 
thereof.” The act further provided that before the opening of 
the Uintah Indian Reservation the President is hereby authorized 
to set apart as an addition to the Uintah Forest Reserve, sub- 
ject to the laws, rules, and regulations governing forest reserves, 
such portion of the lands within the Uintah Indian Reservation 
he considers necessary, and he may set apart and reserve any 
reservoir sites or other lands necessary to conserve and protect 
the water supply for the Indians or for general agricultural de- 
velopment; and provided that the proceeds from any timber on 
such addition as may with safety be sold prior to June 30, 1920, 
shall be paid to said Indians in accordance with the provisions 
of the act opening the reservation. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the Uintah Forest Reserves, in the State of Utah, was 
established by proclamation dated February 22, 1897, under and 
by virtue of section 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1891, entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes,” which provides: “That the President of the 
United States may, from time to time, set apart and reserve, in 
any State or Territory having public-land bearing forests, in any 
part of the public lands wholly or in part covered with timber 
or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public 
reservations, and the President shall, by public proclamation, 
declare the establishment of such reservations and the limits 
thereof”; and 

Whereas, it is provided by the act of Congress approved March 
3, 1905, entitled “An act making appropriations RA the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for 

treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, and for other purposes,” that 
“before the opening of the Uintah Indian Reservation the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized t® set apart and reserve as an addition 
to the Uintah Forest Reserve, subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations governing forest reserves and subject to the mineral 
rights granted by the act of Congress of May 27, 1902, such por- 
tions of the lands within the Uintah Indian Reservation as he 
considers necessary; and 

Whereas it is considered necessary for the public good that 
certain lands in the Uintah Indian Reservation be set apart and 
reserved as an addition to the Uintah Forest Reserve; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested by the aforesaid act 
of Congress, approved March 3, 1905, do hereby make known and 
proclaim that certain lands in the said Uintah Indian Reservation 
are hereby added to and made a part of the Uintah Forest Reserve, 
and that the boundary lines of the said forest reserve are accord- 
ingly so changed and extended as to read as follows: 

(Here follows description.) 

Excepting from the force and effect of this proclamation all 
lands which may have been, prior to the date hereof, embraced 
in any legal entry or covered by any lawful filing duly of record 
in the proper United States Land Office, or upon which any valid 
settlement has been made pursuant to law, and the statutory 

within which to make entry or filing of record has not 
expired: Provided, That this exception shall not continue to apply 
to any particular tract of land unless the entryman, settle, or 
claimant continues to comply with the law under which the entry, 
filing, or settlement was made. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make 
settlement upon the lands reserved by this proclamation, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 14th day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1905, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and thirtieth. 

SEAL.] THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
(35 Stat. $116.) 


1931 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the Uintah Forest Reserve, in the State of Utah, was 
established by proclamation dated February 22, 1897, under the 
name of the Uintah Forest Reserve, and the boundaries thereof 
were subsequently changed by proclamations dated July 14, 1905, 
January 16, 1906, and May 29, 1906, to include additional lands in 
the States of Utah and Wyoming, and also to exclude from the 
reserve certain lands in said States; and 

Whereas it appears that the public good would be promoted by 
further addihg to the said forest reserve certain lands, in the State 
of Utah, which are in part covered with timber; 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, by virtue of the power in me vested by the act of 
Congress, approved June 4, 1897, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, and for other p ” do proclaim 
that the aforesaid Uintah Forest Reserve is hereby further enlarged 
to include the said additional lands, and that the boundaries of the 
reserve are now as shown on the diagram forming a part hereof. 

This proclamation will not take effect upon any lands withdrawn 
or reserved, at this date, from settlement, entry, or other appro- 
priation, for any purpose other than forest uses, or which may be 
covered by any prior valid claim, so long as the withdrawal, reser- 
vation, or claim exists. 

Warning is hereby given to all persons not to make settlement 
upon the lands reserved by this proclamation. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 6th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord 1906, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and thirty-first. 

ISRAL.] THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

Ermu Roor, 
Secretary of State, 
(34 Stats., pt. 3, p. 3116.) 
MEMORANDUM 

The Uintah Forest Reservation, created by proclamation of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1897 (29 Stats. 895), was enlarged by proclamations of 
July 14, 1905 (34 Stats., pt. 3, p. 3116, 3 Kappler. 602); January 
16, 1906 (34 Stats., pt. 3, p. 3186); May 29, 1906 (34 Stats., pt. 3, 
p. 3207); and October 6, 1906 (34 Stats., pt. 3, p. 3240), the latter 
being the final enlargement. Copies of the previous enlarging 
proclamations are worded practically the same as those of 1897, 
1905, and 1906, herein printed. 


Indian appropriation act approved April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. 269, 
3 Kappler, 445), provides that the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to pay from the reclamation fund for the benefit of 
the Uintah Indians the sum of $1.25 per acre for the lands in 
the former Uintah Indian Reservation, Utah, which were set 
apart by the President for reservoir and other purposes under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1905 (35 
Stat. 1069, 3 Kappler, 146), and which were by the Secretary of 
the Interior withdrawn for irrigation works under the provisions 
of the reclamation act of June 17, 1902. 


(This act is a precedent and a direct recognition by Congress 
of the right of the Indians to be compensated for the withdrawal 
of the forest and other lands, provided for in the pending bill.) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there has been some question as 
to whether the Indians had title to the lands? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No well-founded question. The question 
has been asked whether or not the lands belonged to the 
Indians. For that reason I have asked to include in my 
remarks a deraignment of title, to include acts of Congress 
and proclamations of the President, which definitely estab- 
lishes the ownership of these lands. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think that question was raised a 
week ago, but I do not think there is any question about it. 
The hearings pretty well covered that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the bill does not show 
any recommendation from either the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior. Is there any 
reason why the bill should not have been referred to the 
department for comment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, the bill was referred and a 
statement was made. There has been a proposal that the 
national forest area be given back to the Indians and made 
an Indian forest instead of the Government paying for it. 

That is an entirely impractical proposition. The area has 
been, since the proclamation by President Roosevelt, a 
national forest, and there have grown up in connection with 
it certain uses on the part of the people living in that section. 
It would be entirely out of the question to uproot all of these 
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conditions. The only thing to do is to pay the Indians as is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman states that there is a 
report from the department. There is a letter referring to a 
formal request by the chairman of the committee asking 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs give a history of the 
establishment of this reservation, but there is nothing in 
the report as to the position that the department takes as to 
whether this should be transferred, so far as I am able to 
ascertain. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In the hearings on the bill—we are con- 
sidering the Senate bill—there is in the House report an 
informal request which the gentleman refers to, a request 
made by myself as chairman of the House committee, and 
the reply to that was informal. 

But in the Senate hearings, on page 22, there is a report 
given to the chairman of the Senate committee. You will 
find in that a statement to which I have just referred, from 
the Secretary of the Interior, where he proposes that the 
lands should be restored instead of payment being made by 
the Government. 

Of course, as I said, that is an impractical proposition; 
it can not be put into effect in any practical way. It would 
not be desired by the Indians and would be detrimental to 
the established communities. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been favored with a copy of the 
hearings before the Senate committee in which there is a 
brief letter from Secretary Wilbur in which he pronounces 
against it because it is not in accord with the financial pro- 
gram of the President, and also suggests, as the gentleman 
has stated, that he favors legislation to restore these lands 
to Indian ownership as an Indian forest reserve. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am sure the gentleman will agree that 
the very fact that the Secretary of the Interior proposes that 
the land be returned to the Indians is an acknowledgment 
of the original ownership of the land by the Indians. That 
in itself would settle that question. It leaves us only to 
decide whether or not, under that acknowledgment on the 
part of the Federal Government, these lands which belonged 
to the Indians shall now be returned to them or paid for. 
Those of us on the committee who come from the kind of 
country which is being considered here know that the return 
to the Indians of a national forest area, after it has been a 
national forest since the administration of President Roose- 
velt, would be an impractical proposition, and that the only 
fair and proper step to take is to pay the Indians out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
as to whether there is any such character of reserve as an 
Indian forest reserve—referred to by the Secretary? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; one was established by the present 
Congress out in the Yakima country in the State of Wash- 
ington. The Yakima Indians own a considerable area of 
rough land, the greatest value of which is for forest and 
grazing purposes. I myself introduced a bill which had the 
approval of those Indians, of Representative Summers of 
Washington, and of the department, to set that area aside as 
an Indian forest. From it the returns secured will go into 
the tribal fund, and with regard to the grazing and other 
uses the Indians shall have preference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the only instance in the Goy- 
ernment where we have established a distinct Indian forest 
reserve? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. There are two or three 
other bills pending at this time, but they have not been 
pressed in spite of their merit, waiting until the Indians 
themselves become more enthusiastic about them, and there 
is a feeling that we are carrying out their wishes. 

Mr. COLTON. But the cases are not parallel? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no. G3 

Mr. COLTON. Because in this nce more than a 
quarter of a century ago this land was taken from the In- 
dians and put into a forest reserve, whereas in the case the 
chairman mentions the land belongs to the Indians. 

Mr. LEAVITT. My reply simply was to the question 
whether or not there had been any Indian forest reservation 
created. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. And during that period that the 
Government has held this land as a forest reservation has 
there been any valuable timber cut off the reserve by the 
Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, yes; there has been some timber 
cut, and for a period, I think, of 10 years’ payments on the 
amount starting in 1906 and running up until 1921 were 
made, of $62,724.83, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress dated March 3, 1905. That, of course, is a very small 
part of the value of these lands. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I can understand that an Indian 
forest reserve might be made where the value of the timber 
cut would accrue to the Indians, but if during these years 
the timber had been cut off by the Government, then to 
turn it back to an Indian reserve would not be just. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has been handled according to proper 
forestry practice, and it probably has as much timber value 
now as it ever had. This timber, however, is rather remote, 
and its market value to these Indians would be compara- 
tively small. I imagine from the description of the area 
that its greatest present value to the Nation is as a protec- 
tive area to a watershed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And the committee after hearing 
all of these facts, in view of the fact that the Government 
held ii for some 25 years, deem it better to go through with 
the original contract than to turn it back to an Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, it is much better to pay for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. One gentleman made inquiry as to 
whether any timber had been cut in the forest. As a matter 
of fact, the Government has cut and sold timber there to 
the value of $727,200 and has kept the money. They paid 
some $63,000 to the Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are the Indians really pressing the con- 
sideration of this matter or is it some former Senator who 
is expecting a fee as a result of this legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, the Indians have been pressing 
for a settlement of this claim ever since the Government 
took the land away from them. If the Government had 
paid any attention to them there would have been no attor- 
neys’ fees. 

Mr. COLTON. The Indians are really making this claim? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can never understand why the lawyers 
of the House are so suspicious of lawyers outside. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the gentleman has been here as 
long as I have he will be suspicious of these claim agents 
who are hanging around here all of the time, trying to stick 
their hands in the pockets of the Treasury and get out large 
fees of 25 or 50 per cent. ; 

Mr. LEAVITT. And there is nothing illegitimate for an 
honest lawyer to press any claim that is proper. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; but I am not one who com- 
mends these lame ducks after they have been turned out of 
office and hang around here looking for claims to press 
against the Government. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. It seems to me the Indians are 
entitled to have somebody press their claim after the Gov- 
ernment had denuded the land to the extent of $700,000 
and paid nothing for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there further general debate? 
not, the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,262,500 for payment, at the rate of $1.25 

acre, to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre bands of 
Ute Indians in the State of Utah for 1,010,000 acres of land be- 
longing to such Indians which were withdrawn from entry and 
sale by an Executive order dated July 14, 1905, and included 
within the Uintah National Forest. Such sums shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of said Indians against the United 
States with respect to such lands and shall, when appropriated, 
be apportioned by the Secretary of the Interior among the said 
bands of Indians in such amounts as, in his opinion, the interests 
of said bands require. The amounts so apportioned, less the 
amount of the attorneys’ fees determined as provided in section 2, 
shall be credited to such bands on the books of the Treasury 
Department, shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum and shall be disposed of in the same manner as now or 


hereafter provided by law for the disposition of other funds 
belonging to said Indians, 


If 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “ $1,262,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
"= $1,217,221.25.” 

In line 6 strike out the word “one” and in line 7 strike out 
the words “ million and ten thousand and insert in lieu thereof 
“nine hundred and seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven.” 

In line 9 strike out the words “ which were” and insert “ being 
a ge a the 1,010,000 acres of land.” 

2, line 8, after the word “require” insert a colon and the 
following: Provided, That as to the balance of said 1,010,000 
acres, amounting to 36,223 acres, which has heretofore been classi- 
fied as coal lands, the Secretary of the Interior shall proceed with 
all convenient speed to ascertain the value thereof and report his 
findings with respect thereto to the Congress not later than six 
months after the approval of this act for such action as the 
Congress shall deem appropriate.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine 
and pay to the attorney or attorneys employed by said bands of 
Indians in preparing and prosecuting their claims for payment 
for such lands a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
sum herein authorized to be appropriated, for actual services 
rendered and necessary expenses incurred by said attorney or 
attorneys in connection with said claims. Payment for all at- 
torneys’ fees determined as herein provided shall be paid out of 
the moneys appropriated pursuant to this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 2, strike out the figure “10” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure 5.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
as a substitute for section 2, which is the amendment which 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] gave notice he 
would offer if he had been present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronp: Beginning in line 23 on 
page 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine 
and pay to any attorney, attorneys, or other persons who may have 
rendered or performed any actual service or necessarily expended 
any money in connection with the claim of said bands of Indians 
upon which the amount herein authorized to be appropriated is 
based: Provided, In determining the fees, as herein authorized, 
the Secretary of the Interior may consider all contracts or agree- 
ments entered into by said bands of Indians with any attorney, 
attorneys, or other persons who may have represented them in the 
prosecution of their claim, and determine the compensation in 
each case upon a quantum meruit basis: Provided further, That 
the aggregate of fees and expenses allowed shall not exceed 5 per 
cent of the amount herein authorized to be appropriated, to be 
paid out of the appropriation made pursuant to this act: And 
provided further, That before any money is paid to any attor- 
ney, attorneys, or person they shall first execute and deliver to 
the Secretary of the Interior a satisfaction and a discharge in 
writing of all claims and demands for services rendered and ex- 
penses incurred for said band of Indians in the matter of their 
said claim.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hoorger, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 
615) authorizing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah. 
White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in 
the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKS. Judge John Barton Payne has just declared 
that he would not use the $25,000,000 if we appropriated it. 
I think that ought to be discussed and I think there should 
be a quorum present, I think the Speaker will agree there 
is not a quorum present. I make a point of order that there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, of course it is necessary that 
the business of the House go on, so I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 21] 
Aswell Esterly Korell Sears 
Auf der Heide Evans, C. Kunz Simms 
Baird Fenn Lea Strovich 
Beck Finley Leech Snow 
Boylan sh Lindsay Somers, N. Y. 
Brand, Ohio Fitzpatrick McCormick, I, Sproul, III. 
Britten Fort McFadden Steagall 
Browne Foss Michaelson Stevenson 
Brunner Fulmer Montague Stobbs 
Buchanan Gambrill Moore, Va. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Buckbee Garrett Nelson, Wis. Tarver 
Carley Gavagan Newhall Taylor, Colo. 
Chiperfield Golder Niedringhaus Thompson 
Clark, N. C Haugen O'Connor, N. Y. Thurston 
Connery Hoffman Oliver, N. Y. Turpin 
Cooper, Ohio Hudspeth Palmer Underhill 
Corning Hull, Tenn, Pou Vestal 
Crisp Igoe Prall Walker 
Crowther James, N. C. Pratt, Harcourt J. Watres 
Culkin Jenkins Pritchard White 
Cullen Johnson, S. D. Quin Williams, Tex. 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash, Ragon Wolverton, N. J. 
Dorsey Johnston, Mo. Rainey, Henry T. Woodruff. 
Doughton Kearns Reid, Ill. Woodrum 
Douglas, Ariz Kemp Rich Yates 
Douglass, Mass. Kendall, Pa. Rowbottom Zihlman 
Doutrich Kennedy. Sabath 
Doyle Kerr Sanders, N. Y. 
Estep Kopp Schneider 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eighteen Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REREFERENCE OF A BILL 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress be discharged from 
the further consideration of House Joint Resolution 484, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution with respect to 
the apportionment of Representatives in Congress, and that 
the same be rereferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that House Joint Resolution 484, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, be rere- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. The Clerk will 
report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
13528), providing for payment of $100 to each enrolled 
Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds standing to 
their credit in the Treasury of the United States, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to withdraw from the Treasury so much as may 
be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, under section 7 of 
the act entitled An act for the relief and civilization of the Chip- 
pewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 14, 
1889, as amended, and to make therefrom payment of $100 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota, under such regulations 
as such Secretary shall prescribe. No payment shall be made 
under this act until the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota shall, in 
such manner as such Secretary shall prescribe, have accepted such 
payments and ratified the provisions of this act. The money paid 
to the Indians under this act shall not be subject to any lien or 
claim of whatever nature against any of said Indians. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On. page 2, line 1, strike out the sign and figures “$100” and 
insert in lieu thereof the sign and figures “ $25.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavrrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO THE SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 5295) 
authorizing an additional per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up a 
Senate bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized, in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to make an additional per capita payment of $15 
to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians in the State of Wyoming, 
from their tribal funds deposited in the United States Treasury 
under the act of August 21, 1916. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CANCELLATION OF PATENTS IN FEE SIMPLE TO INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
15267) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
cancellation, under certain conditions, of patents in fee 
simple to Indians for allotments held in trust by the United 
States.” This bill is on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up a 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 26, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1247), authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, under certain 
conditions, to cancel patents in fee for Indian allotments, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Sec, 2. Where patents in fee have been issued for Indian allot- 
ments, during the trust period, without application by or consent 
of the patentees, and such patentees or Indian heirs have sold a 
part of the land included in the patents, or have mortgaged the 
lands or any part thereof and such mortgages have been satisfied, 
such lands remaining undisposed of and without incumbrance by 
the patentees, or Indian heirs, are hereby declared to be held in 
trust by the United States for a period of 25 years from the 
date of this act for the benefit of the allottee or his Indian heirs; ` 
and the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, cancel 
such fee patents so far as they cover lands undisposed of and 
unincumbered by the patentees or Indian heirs, and cause new 
trust patents to be issued for such lands, to the allottees or their 
Indian heirs, of the form and legal effect as provided by the act 
of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388), and the amendments thereto, 
such patents to be effective from the date of this act: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply where any such lands have been sold 
for unpaid taxes assessed after the date of a mortgage or deed exe- 
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ones PANOR or Ue DE ETOR D eanan a Maa 
ment for debt incurred after date of such mortgage or deed, and 
the period of redemption has expired,” 

With the folowing committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 6, after the word “ heirs,” strike out all down 
to and including the word “ act,” in line 16, and insert: “may be 
given a trust patent status and the Secretary of the Interior is, 
on application of the allottee or his or her Indian heirs, hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to cancel patents in fee so far as 
they cover such unsold lands not encumbered by mortgage, and 
to cause new trust patents to be issued therefor, to the allottees 
or their Indian heirs, of the form and legal effect as provided by 
the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388), and the amendments 
thereto, such patents to be effective from the date of the original 
trust patents, and the land shall be subject to any extensions of 
the trust made by Executive order on other allotments of members 
of the same tribe, and such lands shall have the same status as 
though such fee patents had never been issued.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman should make 
some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WLIAMSsON] has made a special study 
of this matter, and I will ask him to make the explanation. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMson]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, along in 1915 the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
pointed what was known as a competency commission. 
This commission was sent out to the various reservations 
throughout the United States to investigate the competency 
of Indians upon these reservations. They reported to the 
Secretary of the Interior that among those who had trust 
patents there were at least 10,000 Indians who were com- 
petent to handle and transact their own business. As a 
result of that, Secretary Lane issued in the neighborhood 
of 10,000 fee-simple patents to trust patent lands. These 
were issued without the application and without the con- 
sent of the Indians. Many of these patents were issued 
while the owners were over in France as a part of our forces 
there. They knew nothing about the issuance of the patents 
until they returned to this country, when in many cases 
they found their lands had been patented and assessed and 
that taxes had accumulated. As a result of this unauthor- 
ized action of the Government, many found themselves 
obliged either to mortgage or dispose of their property in 
order to meet the tax levies and to prevent their lands 
from being sold for taxes. Out of the whole number of 
approximately 10,000 tracts covered by these fee patents 
the Indians to-day have less than 1,000 left. The lands 
have either been lost by being mortgaged or have been sold, 
and very frequently sold for a very inadequate consideration. 

When I came to Congress about 10 years ago I took the 
position that these patents were illegally issued, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing Secretary Fall that the patents were 
invalid and that he had a right to cancel all fee patents on 
unencumbered land upon application of the owner. 

During the time he was in office he canceled a number 
of these patents, but when Doctor Work came in as Secre- 
tary of the Interior he said he did not think the Secretary 
ought to cancel these patents without specific authority of 
law and refused to act. To meet this situation Congress 
three years ago passed a bill which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cancel patents issued without the 
consent of the Indians upon application of the Indians in 
those cases where the lands have neither been mortgaged 
nor sold. 

Under the construction given to the act it was not pos- 
sible to restore the unemcumbered portion of lands for which 
a fee simple patent had been issued if any part of the land 
covered by the patent had been mortgaged or sold. The 
result was that those Indians who had either mortgaged or 
sold a part of their “forced” patent land in order to meet 
taxes levied against the whole could get no relief as to the 
part remaining unemcumbered. There are a number of cases 
where these lands have been mortgaged and the mortgages 
later paid off. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
store the trust-patent status of such portions of land as 
still remain unsold or unencumbered, and to this is added 
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lands that may have been mortgaged where such mortgage 
has been paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman explain what will 
accrue to the Indian by virtue of this proposed law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It will mean this: There are still a 
few hundred tracts of land for which patents in fee have 
been issued without the consent of the holders of the trust 
patents, and if this bill is passed it will enable the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, upon the application of these Indians, 
to cancel the patents in fee to such of their lands as are 
unencumbered. This will have the effect of restoring their 
trust-patent status. In other words, this-will mean that the 
lands will no longer be subject to taxation or any other 
kind of encumbrance, and the Indian will then be able to 
hold the lands without paying taxes until the 25-year period 
of the trust patent has either expired or the extension has 
expired 


Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman is 
favorable to the policy of withdrawing the lands from taxa- 
tion for State purposes? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am not particularly favorable to 
that policy, but that is not the point here at all. The point 
is these forced fee simple patents were illegally issued. The 
courts have so held, and the Indians have the undoubted 
right to have the lands involved restored as trust property. 
The courts have also held that the Indian has a vested right 
to the tax-free status of his land; that this is a right he is 
entitled to insist upon and one that no one has the right 
to take away from him, As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment has taken it away from him, and all we are seeking to 
do is to restore the land to the status it would have had if no 
patent in fee had ever been issued. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the 
gentleman to the clause in the amendment found in lines 24 
and 25, page 2, such patents to be effective from the date 
of the original trust patents,” and ask his interpretation of 
it. What would be accomplished by that retroactive clause? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. These trust patents carried a clause, 
which is a part of the law authorizing the trust patent, pro- 
viding that they shall remain in force for a period of 25 
years from the time they were issued. So if these patents 
are restored they would become effective from the date of 
the trust patent that was superceded by a patent in fee; in 
other words, restores them to the status they had before the 
fee patent was issued. In some cases the 25-year period has 
been extended either by law or by Executive order, and in 
those cases the new patents would extend for the 25 years 
plus any period of extension that may have been granted. 
In other words, the bill will place the lands in the same con- 
dition they would have been in if no patent in fee had ever 
been issued. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will there be any question of taxation 
involved by virtue of this retroactive feature? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In many cases, there will be. In 
some cases there will be trust patents for which patents in 
fee have been issued and the land, of course, has gone on 
the assessment rolls and taxes have been paid. That is true 
in some of the cases where the fee patent has already been 
canceled. In those cases, under the laws of nearly all the 
States, the Indian has his recourse by making application 
to the board of county commissioners for return of the taxes 
paid. In most cases such taxes have been returned by such 
boards where application has been filed with the proper 
showing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not proposed to have the national 
Government reimbuse the Indians for the taxes they have 
paid? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; the National Government is not 
involved in any way. They will have to go for reimburse- 
ment to the boards of county commissioners in the counties 
where the lands are located. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman states it is the 
policy of the local tax units to return the taxes after they 
have been paid? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am not familiar with what is being 
done in other States, but in South Dakota, in every case 
that has come to my attention where such application has 
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been filed b an Indian, whose land has been restored to a 
trust 1 status, the boards have restored the taxes to 
the Indian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To how many cases will this bill apply? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, It is difficult to say how many are 
remaining. We could not get this information from the 
Secretary of the Interior in time to put it in this report; 
but when I made a report on a former bill, about three 
years ago, there were then remaining approximately 1,000 
of these tracts, and my understanding is, from the informa- 
tion we now have, that there are only between 300 and 400 
such tracts of land involved in the United States. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. . What is the status of the other 
land that has been alienated, and so forth? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The land that has been patented 
and that has either been encumbered or sold by the Indian 
can not be reached. Nothing can be done in those cases, 
because, if a man mortgages or if he deeds, that is equiva- 
lent to an acceptance of the patent and, so far as that 
land is concerned, the Indian is without recourse. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. There is no hope of any restora- 
tion, so far as that land is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Absolutely none. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavirt, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


A TRIBUTE TO AN ARMY PAL WHO HAS “ GONE WEST” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer a brief and simple tribute to a World War buddy of 
mine with whom I served during the World War in L Com- 
pany, One hundred and forty-fourth Infantry, Thirty-sixth 
Division. 

May I say that this is an outstanding case, wherein the 
Veterans’ Bureau failed and refused to give relief or proper 
consideration to a deserving disabled soldier during his life- 
time, although his case was pending for several years. Inci- 
dentally, the physician to whom I shall refer a little later, 
and who receives the salary of a surgeon from the Gov- 
ernment, is still on the pay roll in that capacity at the 
regional office at Oklahoma City, Okla., and apparently in 
good standing with the United States Veterans’ Bureau at 
Washington. 

It might be of interest to add that a committee appointed 
by the department commander of the American Legion of 
Oklahoma, composed of Hon. Morton Harrison, C. B. Dollar- 
hide, and P. L. Forbes, reported the Hogland case to the 
Oklahoma. American Legion in convention assembled at 
Okmulgee, Okla., last year, as one of the notable cases 
wherein gross injustice had been done one of our disabled 
veterans, and unanimously recommended the dismissal or 
transfer of the above-mentioned so-called “ surgeon.” 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make this simple tribute to one of 
the best soldiers who ever wore a uniform and one of the 
dearest friends I ever had: 


ANOTHER SOLDIER “GONE WEST” 


Ace Hogland is dead. His passing at the veterans’ ward, 
University Hospital, recently was as inauspicious and with- 
out glamor as was his humble war service. No blowing of 
trumpets; no headlines in the papers; no long list of pall- 
bearers and beautiful eulogies. To the few who heard of the 
long, lingering illness and death of this veteran the occur- 
rence was probably dismissed with the familiar saying, 
“Another soldier has gone west.“ 


But to those of us who knew Ace Hogland intimately, who 
soldiered with him in the same outfit, who marched side by 
side with him through rain and mud to the front during 
those dark days of war, the passing of this soldier will not 
soon be forgotten. To those who saw him under shell fire 
when the battle was thickest, the life and character of this 
late comrade in arms has been written so indelibly on our 
hearts and minds that all the ages could not erase it. Had 
Ace Hogland been a general or other high-ranking officer 
instead of a private, knowing his splendid war record as I 
do, I am sure he would have been given the distinguished- 
service cross or the croix de guerre. 

I think of Ace Hogland now as the cheerful, robust, 
healthy fellow he was in the training camp; the brave sol- 
dier he was under fire, and the true friend he proved him- 
self to be at all times and under unusual circumstances. 
It is difficult for me to think of him as the pale, emaciated 
form I saw a few weeks before his death as he lay in the 
soldiers’ ward at the University Hospital, Oklahoma City. 

This unsung hero, whose home was at Geary, Okla., and 
who went to his reward a short while ago, came out of the 
World War almost a nervous wreck, caused by shell shock, 
exposure, and horrors that only those who suffered similar 
experiences could possibly understand. He filed his claim 
for compensation and hospitalization from his Government, 


which he had defended so nobly, and was rejected time after 


time. When he applied at the Veterans’ Bureau for hos- 
pitalization and urged of need of immediate attention and 


an operation he was abruptly dismissed by the heartless 
examining physician with an unethical, impolite, and crude | 


remark. 
A couple of days later this veteran was forced to have an 


emergency operation by a private physician at his own ex- 


pense, from which he never recovered and for which the 
Veterans’ Bureau has so far refused to repay. American 
Legion officials and others worked on his case for many 
months and I personally presented his disability claim to 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau at 
Washington, and urged that favorable consideration be 
given him before it was too late. Several days after this 
friend and pal of mine passed to his great reward the 
Veterans’ Bureau admitted it had been wrong all these 
years, and gave him a service-connected disability rating. 

When I last saw my late lamented friend and Army buddy 
at the hospital a few days prior to my leaving Oklahoma 
for Washington last fall, he was unusually cheerful con- 
sidering his critical condition. We talked for several min- 
utes of old times at Brest, Bar sur Aube, Tonnerre, and of 
those trying days on the Aisne. His last words to me were, 
as he gripped my hand and looked up into my face with 
a smile, Good-by, old pal, I may “go west” before you 
return; but if I do, Iam not afraid to go.“ 

Ace Hogland had no fear when the zero hour came on 
the front lines—neither was he afraid on life’s last battle- 
field when the summons of the death angel came. 


WORK OF THE DISTRICT OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
a letter from the Director of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Teas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, from time to time the people 
are interested in ascertaining whether activities or agencies 
of the Government provided for the benefit of the people 
are demonstrating their worth and value, and it is ex- 
tremely gratifying to be able to submit a report from the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Hon. William L. Cooper, showing that during the 
past year 1,835 firms have reported to the bureau that they 
have obtained, through its service and effort, over $50,- 
000,000 of business, and it is understood that only about 
one-tenth of the business has been actually reported. So 
that it would appear that the district offices are rendering 
an astonishingly fine service to the people, and returning in 
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service and real business many times the amount that is 
required to maintain the district offices. 

The record of the Galveston and Houston offices is 
reported to be exceptionally fine. 

In order that the report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce may be available to all, it 
is giving me pleasure to include it in my remarks. with an 
expression of appreciation of the exceptionally splendid serv- 
ice which the bureau and the Commerce Department, of 
which the bureau is a part, are rendering the people of the 
United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU oF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, January 23, 1931. 
Hon. CLAY STONE BRIGGS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In line with the policy of this bureau 
in making an “annual accounting” to Members of Congress by 
reviewing definite services it has been able to render during the 
year, I would like to outline the dollars-and-cents accomplishments 
of the Galveston and Houston district offices for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930. 

Fifty out of over 330 firms currently served by those offices 
reported a total of $2,475,201.92 of new business and savings. This 
is an average of $49,504.03 for each firm reporting, which I believe 
to be quite conservative if we may consider glowing expressions of 
appreciation which we have received from some firms making no 
estimates of the value of our services. 

This figure of roughly $50,000 is significant also when compared 
with the cost of maintenance of the two offices, which at the pres- 
ent time is slightly under 830,000. 

This ample return to the taxpayer is found throughout the 
country. At the present time the 34 branch offices are currently 
serving approximately 25,000 firms. Out of this number 1,835 
have voluntarily reported $50,754,545 as the amount of business 
directly traceable to the aid and efforts of this organization dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. While this figure represents a sizable 
total, I am sure you will agree with me that its repetition could 
not be considered as “boasting,” as very conservative methods 
have been used in its compilation. In fact, a new method was 
used during the last year whereby only figures given in signed 
testimonials from American firms were considered authentic. 
This was in addition to a minimizing of all savings items which 
had to do with aid extended in securing better classifications 
under tariff systems to lessen tariff rates, assistance in adjusting 
commercial misunderstandings, aiding in foreign trade-mark reg- 
istration, and other items which, because of their intangible 
nature, may be overestimated by an enthusiastic concern. 

As I have said, this letter is furnished you in accordance with 
the policy of an “annual accounting” which is believed quite 
desirable in presenting a businesslike report of the administration 
of the appropriations voted us by Congress. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. Cooper, Director. 


AMENDING ACT TO EXTEND PERIOD OF RESTRICTION ON LANDS OF 
THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
15772) to amend section 3 of the act approved May 10, 
1928, entitled “An act to extend the period of restriction 
in lands of certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
for other purposes,” and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the act of May 10, 1928, 
entitled “An act to extend the period of restriction in lands of 
certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That all minerals, including oil and gas, produced on 
or after April 26, 1931, from restricted allotted lands of members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, or from inherited re- 
stricted lands of full-blood Indian heirs or devisees of such lands, 
shall be subject to all State and Federal taxes of every kind and 
character the same as those produced from lands owned by other 
citizens of the State of Oklahoma; and the of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be paid, 
from the individual Indian funds held under his supervision and 
control and belonging to the Indian owners of the lands, the tax 
or taxes so assessed against the royalty interests of the respective 
Indian owners in such oil, gas, and other mineral production: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to impose 
or provide for double taxation and, in those cases where the 
machinery or equipment used in producing oil or other minerals 
on restricted Indian lands are subject to the ad valorem tax of 
the State of Oklahoma for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
the gross production tax which is in lieu thereof shall not be 
imposed prior to July 1, 1931.“ 
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With the following committee amendment. 


Page 2, line 10, strike out the word “interests” and insert the 
word “ interest.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to have the author of the bill make 
some explanation of this measure which seeks to amend the 
act extending the period of restriction in lands and giving 
special privileges to members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. There is no special privi- 
lege granted. When the period of restrictions was extended 
upon these lands under the act passed May 10, 1928, the 
lands were made subject to both Federal and State tax. 
Theretofore it had been exempt from taxation. After April 
26, 1931, it will be subject to an ad valorem tax and a gross 
production tax. The ad valorem tax is collected for the 
fiscal year beginning the Ist of July, 1931. Many of the 
leased properties are subject only to the ad valorem tax; 
others are subject to gross production tax. The gross pro- 
duction tax is in lieu of the ad valorem tax. 

When we passed the law making the property subject to 
taxes the effective date was made April 26, 1931. The fiscal 
year begins July 1, 1931, and the only thing that this bill 
does is to provide that there shall be no double taxation; 
that in the interim—April 26 to June 30, 1931, inclusive 
any property paying the ad valorem tax shall be free from 
the gross production tax during that period. That is for a 
period of nine weeks. Otherwise there would be double 
taxation. The property would pay an ad valorem tax and 
a gross production tax too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was difficult for me to appreciate 
why you made the bill effective as to the gross production 
tax prior to July, 1931. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Because that is the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. This is a matter that should have 
been included in the bill when it was originally enacted, and 
the amendment made in this bill is to cure that oversight 
and thereby prevent double taxation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lravrrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CHIPPEWAS IN FOREST, LANGLADE, AND ONEIDA 
COUNTIES, WIS. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10932) for the relief of homeless and destitute Chippewa 
Indians in Forest, Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis., and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, directed to cause an investigation to be made of the 
condition and tribal rights of the homeless Chippewa Indians now 
residing in the counties of Forest, Langlade, and Oneida, State of 
Wisconsin, and said to be in a destitute condition. He shall ascer- 
tain and report to Congress whether the said Indians bélong to the 
Lake Superior Chippewas of Wisconsin or the Chippewas of Minne- 
sota; what tribal rights, if any, they have with any band or tribe 
of Chippewas residing in either of the said States; what benefits 
in land and money they would have received had they removed to 
a reservation in Wisconsin; and he shall cause a census and enroll- 
ment to be made of the said homeless Chippewas, and shall report 
their actual conditions and needs with such recommendation for 
their relief as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 2. For paying the actual and necessary expenses in connec- 
tion with this investigation there is authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, not to exceed the sum of $3,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suggest that the clause in line 7, page 
1, “and said to be in destitute condition” be eliminated. 
That is more or less in the nature of a whereas, 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has no value in the bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for an amend- 
ment to that effect? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on 
page 1, line 7, by eliminating the clause and said to be in 
destitute condition.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ Wisconsin,” strike out the words “and said to be in destitute 
condition.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CANYON DE CHELLY NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
15987) to authorize the President of the United States to 
establish the Canyon de Chelly National Monument within 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz., on the Union Calen- 
dar, and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up 
the bill H. R. 15987, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hooper] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole Eouse on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 15987, with Mr. Hooper in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. It was ordered 
reported a week ago to-day, contingent upon a favorable re- 
port from the department. The Director of National Parks 
was present at the meeting and hearings were held, which 
brought out the necessity for the law. A favorable report 
was had from the department and Budget, which reached 
the committee yesterday, so that the bill has just been actu- 
ally reported. Perhaps I can give the purport of the bill 
best by reading the report in the nature of a memorandum 
for the Secretary from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to the Director of the National Park Service: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, January 14, 1931. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

Reference is made to letter dated January 13, 1931, from the 
chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, 
inclosing copy of H. R. 15987, entitled “A bill to authorize the 
President of the United States to establish the Canyon de Chelly 


National Monument within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.,” 
with request for a report thereon. 

The area covered by this bill is located in northeastern Arizona, 
approximately 50 miles northwest of Gallup, N. Mex., and is wholly 
within the Navajo Indian Reservation. 

Canyon de Chelly is a remarkable box canyon, some 20 to 25 
miles in length, with several lateral canyons of which the Canyon 
del Muerto and Monument Canyon are the most important. The 
inclosing walls are of red sandstone and rise sheer from the stream 
bed to a height of from 700 to 1,000 feet. In many places the walls 
are absolutely perpendicular or even overhanging. The sculptur- 
ing of the canyon walls is interesting and the coloring oftentimes 
brilliant. At certain points, as in Monument Canyon, large mono- 
liths are found, two of which stand facing each other across the 
canyon, with a height of nearly 800 feet, and so dominating in 
their appearance that they have been called the “ Captains.” 

The canyons are of particular interest archzologically containing 
as they do a great number of cliff dwellings, which are found in 
protected caves and crevasses in the walls high above the base of 
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the cliffs. These ruins are of particular interest archzologically 
because of the fact that they contain records of cultural progress 
covering a.longer period than found in any ruins so far located 
elsewhere in the Southwest. 7 

The area of the proposed monument is approximately 131 square 
miles, or 83,840 acres. 

No use whatsoever is at present being made of the canyon area 
except for a small amount of grazing carried on by the Indians. 
The area is also receiving a very small amount of tourist travel 
which is gradually increasing from year to year, but which is 
materially hampered by relative inaccessibility of the area. 

There are no individual allotments or other private holdings 
within the proposed monument, 

The primary purpose of including these most interesting can- 
yons in a national monument is to place them under the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the appropriate bureau of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order that the ruins contained therein, which are 
considered by archæologists to be the most important of the ruins 
so far discovered in the Southwest, may be protected from vandal- 
ism and preserved for archæological study, and the principal ruins 
restored as an educational attraction for visitors. The area is also 
of outstanding scenic beauty and is attracting the interest of 
those developing transportation facilities to the many points of 
scenic and historical interest in the Southwest. With the coming 
of better roads the Canyon de Chelly will be visited by large num- 
bers of tourists. Pending the time when this situation arrives it 
should be given the protection afforded by national-monument 
status in order to make possible the preservation of the ruins from 
further decay and vandalism. 

While no immediate annual expense would be incurred by the 
establishment of this area as a national monument, certain of 
the eee ruins should be repalred at the earliest possible date 
to stop further decay and to insure their preservation for all time. 
While no estimate is available at the present time as to this cost, 
it probably would require between $2,000 and $3,000 in the fiscal 
year 1933. With the experience the National Park Service has had 
in this kind of work, together with utilizing Indian labor, excel- 
lent results could be secured at very reasonable cost. As travel 
increases, as it is bound to do, it will be nec some time in 
the early future to install mt protection service. It is 
estimated that the annual cost of such protection would not 
exceed $3,000 or $4,000 a year. ‘ 

The establishment of a national monument within the Indian 
reservation as proposed by H. R. 15987 was approved by a resolu- 
tion of the Navajo Tribal Council assembled at Fort Wingate on 
July 8, 1930, copy of which is attached. 

In view of the above, it is recommended that H. R. 15987 be 
enacted into law. 

C. J. Roaps, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Horace M. ALBRIGHT, 
Director National Park Service. 


I have also here a copy of the resolution of the Navajo 
tribal council, favorable to the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is reference in the commis- 
sioner’s report to the need of protecting such natural scenic 
wonders as are compassed within this proposed national 
monument, and that prompts the thought as to whether 
there has been any survey made by the National Conserva- 
tion Commission in respect to other such available natural 
wonders that should be protected by being made national 
monuments. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, a great many areas are already 
within national monuments, and there is one national park, 
the Mesa Verde, which contains wonderful cliff dwellings, 
including the spruce tree house and a number of those that 
are equally well known. Throughout the Southwest there 
are areas of this kind, a number of which have been given 
this sort of protection. I would say that sort of study has 
been carried on more or less continually by the Park Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My special inquiry is as to whether the 
National Conservation Commission, which is about to report, 
has covered this subject within their survey. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This particular point? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the general question as to the 
withdrawal of land suitable for permanent protection as 
national monuments. 

Mr, LEAVITT. The gentleman means this commission 
that is studying the general question of the disposition of 
public lands? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think it has; yes. My information is 
that it has given attention to the matter of the preserva- 
tion of various areas. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information as 
to when that commission is going to report? I was in- 
formed that it is about in a position to make a report. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. The members of the commission 
were here within the last few days. I talked to the Mon- 
tana representative, and my judgment is that the report 
will be before the Congress in a short time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no further general debate, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment under the 
§-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That with the consent of the tribal council 
of the Navajo Tribe of Indians the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to establish, by presidential proclamation, 
the Canyon de Chelly National Monument, within the Navajo 
pve PB tion, Ariz., including the lands hereinafter 


township 5 north, range 8 west, section 7, section 13, south half 
section 14, south half section 15, south half and northwest quar- 
ter section 16, sections 17 to 24, inclusive, north half section. 25, 
north half section 26, section 27, north half and southeast quarter 
section 28, north half section 29, north half section 30 and south- 
west quarter section 31; township 6 north, range 8 west, north 
half section 3, sections 4 to 8, inclusive, west half section 18 and 
northwest quarter section 19; township 7 north, range 8 west, 
south half section 33, section $4 and west half section 35; town- 
ship 4 north, range 9 west, sections 1 to 3, inclusive, east half 
section 4, north half section 10, north half section 11, sections 12 
and 13, east half section 24 and east half section 25; township 5 
north, range 9 west, sections 4 to 31, inclusive, east half section 33, 
and sections 34 to 36, inclusive; township 6 north, 9 west, 
sections 1 to 3, inclusive, sections 10 to 15, inclusive, sections 21 
to 23, inclusive, sections 10 to 15, inclusive, sections 21 to 23, 
inclusive, north half section 24; north half section 26, sections 27 
to 29, inclusive, southeast quarter section 30, and sections 31 to 
34, inclusive; township 5 north, range 10 west, sections 1 to 18, 
inclusive, north half section 22, sections 23 to 25, inclusive, north 
half section 26, and north half section 36; township 6 north, range 
10 west, east half section 34, section 35, and south half section 36, 
embracing about 83,840 acres of unsurveyed land, all west of the 
Navajo meridian, in Arizona. 

Sec, 2. That nothing herein shall be construed as in any way 
impairing the right, title, and interest of the Navajo Tribe of 
Indians which they now have and hold to all lands and minerals, 
including oil and gas, and the surface use of such lands for agri- 
cultural, grazing, and other purposes, except as hereinafter de- 
fined; and the said tribe of Indians shall be, and is hereby, 
granted the preferential right, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, of furnishing riding animals for 
the use of visitors to the monument. 

Sec, 3. That the National Park Service, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby charged with the adminis- 
tration of the area of said national monument, so far as it applies 
to the care, maintenance, preservation, and restoration of the 
prehistoric ruins, or other features of scientific or historical 
interest within the area, and shall have the right to construct 
upon the lands such roads, trails, or other structures or improve- 
ments as may be necessary in connection with the administration 
and protection of the monument, and also the right to provide 
facilities of any nature whatsoever required for the care and 
accommodation of visitors to the monument. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hoorn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
15987 and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. p 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time; and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavirr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN INDIANS IN MONTANA, IDAHO, AND WASHINGTON' 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11753) to amend an act for the relief of certain tribes of! 
Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. 

I will not request the bill be taken up in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
LEAVITT] calis up the bill H. R. 11753, which the Clerk will 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11753, with Mr. HOOPER ; 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the Tequest of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill that is pre- 
sented to the House as the result of action on the part of 
tribal councils of various Indian tribes who were included in; 
jurisdictional legislation under a previous act. That pre- 
vious act of Congress, which is designated in the bill now! 
before us as the act of March 13, 1924, applied to various} 
tribes of Indians and allowed them to bring their claims, | 
under certain restrictions, into the Court of Claims for 
adjudication. At that particular time it was generally re- 
quired, as a matter of policy, that a limitation on the attor- 
neys’ fees be placed at not to exceed $25,000, in addition to 
the limitation of not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery. 
Experience has shown the unwisdom of the policy called for 
at that time by the department. 

The department has receded from that position and taken 
the new attitude that the settling of these attorneys’ fees 
should be left to the court, after the amount of work has 
been determined and what is fair has been arrived at, with, 
the limitation, of course, that it shall not exceed 10 per cent 
of the recovery. 

I have here copies of the resolutions of the Blackfeet 
Indians and the Gros Ventre Indians asking for this legis- 
lation. I have a copy of the minutes of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Council at a special meeting held at the council hall at the 
Blackfeet Agency, Browning, Mont., on November 26, 1928, 
and in that I find these words: 

The matter of repealing the $25,000 limitation on the fees was 
then discussed. 

Wolfplume, who was a member of that council and a man. 
of intelligence, and with whom I am well acquainted, made: 
this motion: 

I feel that they should recetve the sum that we originally agreed 
on, which was 10 per cent. They had no limitation clause in there 
at the time we made the agreement with them at the beginning. 
I feel that we should leave it stand as we originally agreed on. 
I make this in the form of a motion. 

The motion was seconded by Richard Sanderville, who is 
a well educated and intelligent Indian, and also an Indian; 
with whom I am well acquainted. It was carried unani-; 
mously. 

I also have the resolution of the Gros Ventre Tribe of 
Indians passed on the 17th of September, 1928. That is 
signed by a number of Indians with whom I am also well: 
acquainted, men who are intelligent and who are fully in 
touch with the situation, and who are not making this sort. 
of request without fully understanding it. 

Then I have also a resolution from the Colville branch of 
the Nez Perce Indians, who are also interested, asking for! 
the enactment of this legislation. There are two branches, 
as I understand, of the Nez Perces, and the other branch,. 
the Lapwais, has not yet passed this resolution. But there 
has been placed in the bill a limitation that with regard to: 
the Nez Perce Indians the removal of the limitation on the 
attorneys’ fees herein contained shall apply to the Nez: 
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Perces only when they shall have given their formal consent 
thereto. 

So we bring this bill before the House with the approval 
of these various tribal councils, with limitations in the bill 
that fully protect the Nez Perces, and with the complete 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and of the 
department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the proposed amend- 
ment, it will not lift the restriction of 10 per cent that is 
now limited on their fee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. It will leave in this bill the 
limitation that is now universally written into this kind of 
bill by Congress. There was a time, if the gentleman will 
recall, or perhaps it was during the one session when the 
gentleman was out, when the department, because of criti- 
cisms, was a little fearful and they asked that this limita- 
tion be put on. So Congress did that for a time, and it 
was found to be to the detriment of the Indians. There 
was no good reason for it. This proposed law will make 
the Indians feel, as they have explained the matter to me, 
that the attorneys can go to the extreme limit in protecting 
their interests. The attorneys have done a great amount of 
work since 1908 and they should be paid according to the 
service they have rendered, and of course in accordance 
with the recovery which may finally be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the proposed amend- 
ment, the Court of Claims is to determine the value of their 
services. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fee is not to be determined by the 
contract but by the Court of Claims, and not to exceed 10 
per cent of the total amount involved? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. The only thing that is 
changed is taking out the limitation of $25,000. It might 
run higher than that. 

My colleague from Montana [Mr. Evans] introduced the 
original bill. I would be glad to have him make a statement 
at this point. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, this bill passed 
Congress some years ago and it provided a limitation of 10 
per cent and not to exceed $25,000. This limitation created 
some discord because some of the other bills were carrying 
more than $25,000 limitation. One of the attorneys who 
had some sort of a contract with the Indians declined to 
bring suit or did not bring suit. The man asked me to in- 
troduce an amendment to change this $25,000 limit and I 
declined to do so. I have worked some two years trying to 
get the bill through, but now the department comes before 
us and asks to make the matter uniform, and it meets with 
my approval as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the House 
any information as to the total amount of judgments that 
have been obtained in the respective suits? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have not been obtained as yet. 
The matter is in course of preparation and will shortly be 
taken into the courts, as I understand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman estimate as to how 
much is involved? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is likely to run into a matter, perhaps, 
of $1,000,000, $2,000,000, or $3,000,000, or more. I am not 
sure, because those things are hard to estimate. The Indians 
are hoping for a great deal more than they possibly will get, 
but it has to do with a very considerable area of land. I 
will state to the gentleman that it is not an unreasonable 
claim in comparison with claims that are generally taken 
through the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This afternoon in one bill we provided 
that the fee should not be in excess of 5 per cent. If the 
judgment obtained in this case should run into $1,000,000 
or $2,000,000, it would provide a nice fee for some Washing- 
ton attorney. He might live on it for several years, and I 
do not wonder that attorneys around Washington are so 
prosperous. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman must bear in mind that 
there has been a great deal of preliminary work done in this 
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case. This case has been going on since 1908 and an agree- 
ment was entered into by these same attorneys with these 
Indians in which it was agreed that the fee should be on 
the basis of 10 per cent of the recovery. That is referred to 
by this Blackfoot Indian in the minutes I have just presented 
to the committee, and he speaks of this as being in ac- 
cordance with their former agreement. This work has been 
going on for years, money has been spent in the preparation 
of the case, and it has dragged out over a long, long period 
of years. The protection of the Indians is contained in the 
fact that the amount of attorneys’ fees shall be fixed by the 
court in accordance with the services which have been 
rendered, and I think that is an honest and entirely fair 
way to determine the amount of the fee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the present law prescribe that 
rule, that it shall be determined by the Court of Claims 
according to the services rendered? 

Mr. LEAVITT. We simply strike out $25,000 from the 
existing law, and the existing law at the present time leaves 
the fee to the discretion of the court. 

Mr. STAFFORD (reading): 

The compensation to be paid the attorneys for the claimant 
Indians shall be determined by the Court of Claims and shall 
be paid out of any sum or sums found and adjudged to be due 
said Indians. But in no event shall said compensation exceed 
10 per cent of the amount of the respective judgments, as deter- 
mined by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin to the fact that these 
lawyers as a whole do not get rich on these contingent 
cases. I think more lawyers have lost a good cash practice 
by chasing these will o' the wisp contingent cases, expecting 
to win them and make large fees, but rarely do. Many men 
leave a good practice and spend many years of work on 
these contingent cases without getting anything for their 
work. Of course, a lawyer who takes a contingent case 
expects that the fee shall be larger. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The only two instances I know of were 
where there have been recoveries with contingent fees they 
have run into very large amounts for the services rendered. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I favor the idea of per- 
mitting the court, within certain limits, to fix the fees, but 
unless a liberal fee is allowed a litigant who can only pay a 
contingent fee will not get able counsel; he will get some 
fellow who has not a good practice, and in that way the 
client does not get the best legal service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree that it should always be 
subject to the determination of the Court of Claims. I 
think that court should be permitted to fix the fees on the 
value of the services-rendered, within a certain limit. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has made a rather exhaustive study of the 
fees which have been allowed, and the average amount of the 
fee is something less than 5 or 6 per cent. The court has 
allowed, on the average, much below 10 per cent. There 
were some very large fees at one time, but those fees were 
earned prior to the time that the Indian Affairs Committee 
established the present policy as to these fees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even 5 per cent on some large amounts 
would result in a very handsome fee to the attorneys for the 
work rendered. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is very true, but some of these 
cases have involved years and years of time in investigation. 
We have one instance where the department has been work- 
ing for many years in simply getting up the accounts, and 
it will take an attorney months to go through the accounts, 
to say nothing about the preparation of his side of the 
case and the trial of the cause. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma, I think the real difficulty 
is not the size of the fee, the real danger is that of getting 
an attorney who does not have the legal ability and appli- 
cation to do the work that ought to be done. There is 
where the real danger lies. It is my experience and observa- 
tion that it is not the right side of a lawsuit which always 
wins, but that all too frequently it is the side which is tried 
right that prevails, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. There is considerable merit in the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I find I am in error about 
this matter. I find that practically an identical Senate bill 
has been passed, and I desire to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry to the Chair: How are we going to get back to the 
point of considering the Senate bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that the gentle- 
man move that the committee rise, and when we return to 
the House the gentleman can substitute the Senate bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker hav- 
ing resumed the chair, Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 11753) to amend an act for the relief of 
certain tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 872) to 
amend an act for the relief of certain tribes of Indians in 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole, it being identical with the bill 
H. R. 11753, which has just been under consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act approved March 13, 1924, for the 
relief of certain tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington (43 Stat. L., Pt. I, pp. 21 and 22; Public, No. 42, 68th 
Cong., ist sess., ch. 54) be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by striking out in said act the words, wherever they appear, 
“in accordance with the terms of said approved contracts”; and 
by striking out in said act the words, wherever they appear, “ nor 
exceed $25,000 for the Indians residing on each respective reserva- 
tion: Provided, however, That said compensation shall not exceed 
$25,000 for the Nez Perce Nation or Tribe of Indians residing on 
both the Lapwai and Colville Indian Reservations, nor exceed 10 
per cent of the amount of any judgments rendered in favor of said 
Nez Perce Nation or Tribe,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“as determined by the Court of Claims”: Provided further, That 
the removal of the limitation on the attorneys’ fees herein con- 
tained shall apply to the Nez Perces only when they shall have 
given their formal consent thereto. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor at this point resolutions and copies of 
minutes of the various tribes of Indians involved in this 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


COPY OF MINUTES OF THE BLACKFEET TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Minutes of special meeting of the Blackfeet Tribal Business 
Council, held at the council hall at the Blackfeet Agency, Brown- 
ing, Mont., on November 26, 1928, opened for business at 2 p. m. 

Members present: Joseph Brown (chairman), Richard Sander- 
ville, Harry Horn, Dick Grant, Foundagun, Joe Kipp, John Old- 
chief, Ridesatthedoor, Wolfplume, and John Oldchief. 

Dick Grant was appointed acting secretary in the absence of 
George Kipp, 

Secretary read and interpreted the letter of attorneys to the 
commissioner and office letter to the superintendent (November 19, 
1928, L-O 54489028), which had as their subject the extension 
of the contract of the firm of lawyers with the Blackfeet Tribe. 
Also there was read the letter from the firm of lawyers asking 
that the council authorize the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 

of the Interior to recommend that the limitation of the 
fees at $25,000 be repealed and that the fees be set at 10 per cent 
of the amount of the judgment recovered. (See copy of letter 
attached.) These matters were discussed until 5 o'clock, when a 
motion was made, seconded, and carried, that the meeting be 
adjourned until 7 o'clock. 

Meeting was reopened and the matter of extending the time 
was discussed. Richard Sanderville moved that the contract be 
extended for two years. Motion seconded by John Oldchief. 

Chairman called for vote; there were 4 in favor of the motion 
and 5 opposed. Motion was not carried. 

Dick Grant moved that the firm of lawyers be given one more 
year on their contract. Seconded by Richard Sanderville. 
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Chairman called for vote, and there were 8 in favor and 1 opposed, 
and motion was carried. 

The matter of repealing the $25,000 limitation on the fees was 
then discussed. 

WOLFPLUME. I feel that they should receive the sum that we 
originally agreed on, which was 10 per cent. They had no limita- 
tion clause in there at the time we made the agreement with them 
at the beginning. I feel that we should leave it stand as we 
originally agreed on. I make this in the form of a motion. 
Motion seconded by Richard Sanderville, and carried unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN. Now, I would like to have a motion to amend the 
wording of the extension of the attorney’s contract so that it will 
read for a period of one year, and the rest of that clause “or 
until the rendition of the judgment and satisfaction thereof is 
obtained in the above-entitled suit” be stricken out if it should 
mean to extend the time beyond 1-year period. 

Dick Grant. I make a motion to that effect. 

Hean seconded by Richard Sanderville and carried unani- 
mously. 

A letter from the Montana State game and fish commissioner 
was then read, the subject of the letter being the obtaining of 
eggs of the Lake Superior Whitefish in Lower St. Marys Lake. It 
was moved and carried that the matter be laid aside until a 
representative of the commission could be present and explain 
the matter. 

The application of the Park Saddle Horse Co. for a lease on 
lot 9, sec, 22, Tp. 35 N., R. 14 W., containing 3.07 acres was read. 
It was moved and seconded and the motion carried that the land 
be advertised for lease to the highest bidder. 

A letter from the Denver Chamber of Commerce (see copy at- 
tached) was read, and it was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the council approve of the petition inclosed with the letter (see 
copy attached). 

Meeting adjourned. 

Josy W. Brown, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the attorneys’ contract heretofore executed by the 
Gros Ventre Tribe of Indians on the Fort Belknap Indian Reser- 
vation of Montana with the law firm of Serven, Joyce & Barlow 
and John G. Carter, Esq., all of Washington, District of Columbia, 
under which the said law firm of Serven, Joyce & Barlow and John 
G. Carter, Esq., were employed to present and prosecute the claims 
of the Gros Ventre Tribe of Indians against the United States, 
provide for compensation to the said Serven, Joyce & Barlow and 
John G. Carter, Esq., as follows: 

“In consideration of services heretofore performed and here- 
after to be rendered under the terms of this contract and in con- 
sideration of the services heretofore performed by the firm of 
Serven, Joyce & Barlow, and its predecessors, the parties of the 
second part shall receive such compensation as shall be found 
reasonable by the Court of Claims for the services so rendered, 
but in no event shall the aggregate of the fee exceed 10 per 
cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in such case.” 
And 

Whereas this contract was approved by the of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon the con- 
dition that the aggregate attorneys’ fees hereunder shall in no 
event exceed the sum of $25,000"; and 

Whereas the duly authorized representatives of said Gros Ventre 
Tribe of Indians believe that the provisions of said contract for 
the compensation of said Serven, Joyce & Barlow and John G. 
Carter, Esq., as originally executed by the parties thereto, are 
entirely fair and reasonable to all concerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Gros Ventre Tribe of Indians of the Fort 
Belknap Indian Reservation, by their duly authorized representa- 
tives, hereby agree that the limitation of $25,000 upon the aggre- 
gate fees of said Serven, Joyce & Barlow and John G. Carter, 
Esq., under the said contract, should be set aside, and that 
the said attorneys should receive compensation for their services 
as originally provided for in said contract, as signed by the 
parties thereto and free and clear of the limitations placed 
thereon by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the existing contract between the Nez Perce Indians, 
of the Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, 
and their attorneys, the law firm of Serven, Joyce & Barlow and 
John G. Carter, Esq., all of Washington, District of Columbia, 
provides compensation for said attorneys as follows: 

“Such compensation as shall be found reasonable by the Court 
of Claims for the services so rendered, but in no event shall the 
aggregate of the fees exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the 
judgment recovered in such cause nor exceed the sum of 
$25,000; " and 

Whereas our said attorneys are engaged in the prosecution 
under said contract of a case in the United States Court of 
Claims, entitled The Blackfeet, Blood, Piegan, and Gros Ventre 
Nation or Tribes of Indians, residing upon the Blackfeét and 
Fort Belknap Indian Reservations in the State of Montana, and 
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the Nez Perce Nation or Tribe of Indians, residing upon the 
Lapwai Indian Reservation in the State of Idaho, and upon the 
Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, plain- 
tiffs, v. The United States, defendant, No. E-427,” in the perfecting 
of which they and their predecessors have been engaged since 
1908; and 

Whereas the original understanding and intent of said at- 
torneys was that the fees for their services in preparing and 
prosecuting the said case to final determination should be fixed 
by the Court of Claims in accordance with the amount and 
value of the services rendered by them, but in no case to exceed 
10 per cent of the amount recovered by them for the respective 
tribes of Indians interested in said case; and 

Whereas the provision in our existing contract that their fees 
should not exceed $25,000 was included therein solely on account 
of the insistence thereon of the officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment; and 

Whereas it is believed that this limitation upon the amount 
of their fees may not provide fair and reasonable compensation 
for their services when finally completed and that the Court of 
Claims, being fully informed as to the amount and character of 
their said services on our behalf, is in the best position to de- 
termine what should be fair and reasonable compensation for 
said services; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has recommended to Con- 
gress that the limitation of $25,000 on the fees of our said at- 
torneys should be stricken out of the jurisdictional act under 
which the above case has been brought in the Court of Claims, 
if agreed to by the Indians parties thereto, and the Senate has 
passed the bill (S. 872) providing that said limitation should be 
so stricken out, and the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives has recommended that the jurisdic- 
tional act should be amended by striking said fee limitation there- 
from, and 

Whereas the Blackfeet, Blood, Plegan, and Gros Ventre Nation 
or Tribes of Indians, residing upon the Blackfeet and Fort Belk- 
nap Indian Reservations, in the State of Montana, have already 
passed resolutions requesting that this fee limitation should be 
set aside: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Nez Perce Indians residing on the Colville 
Indian Reservation in the State of Was m, by their duly 
authorized representatives, hereby agree that the said limitation 
of $25,000 upon the fees of their attorneys, Serven, Joyce & Bar- 
low, and John G. Carter, Esq., as provided in said contract, 
should be set aside and eliminated therefrom, and that the said 
attorneys shall receive such fees for their said services as may be 
fixed by the Court of Claims, but in no event to exceed 10 per 
cent of the amount of judgment recovered for them in such case. 

Tom Waters, Chairman. 
ELLJA C. WittiaMs, Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RATIFICATION OF LEASES WITH THE SENECA NATION OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10515) to ratify certain leases with the Seneca Nation of 
Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I inquire of the gentleman how 
many more bills he plans to call up? It is now 4 o'clock 
and the gentleman has made remarkable progress this 
afternoon. The gentleman has passed a large number of 
bills and the next bill or two which the gentleman has in 
mind are bills to which I have given some study, and I would 
like to be here when they are considered. It happens I am 
engaged in the hearing on the Red Cross relief fund and 
we are endeavoring to complete the hearing to-day if pos- 
sible. I am wondering if the gentleman would be willing 
to call it a day pretty soon, because I really can say to the 
gentleman that these other bills, aside from the New York 
bill, will take some time for consideration and probably need 
a larger attendance than we have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I wish 
to say that I have been cooperating in every way to expedite 
consideration of the bills, taking up practically no time on 
many of these bills that have been passed, in the hope we 
would not take up any bills of a provocative character to-day 
in the absence of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, who have given a great deal of study to these mat- 
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ters, have made this request, and, particularly, in view of 
the fact that the gentleman from Michigan, through his 
chairmanship of the Subcommittee on Appropriations han- 
dling matters of this kind, has gone very fully into these 
various bills and desires to be present, but must leave the 
floor at this time for important committee work; and, also, 
in view of the fact that we have another calendar day 
Wednesday next week, I will state to the House that I shall 
call up no further bills after the one I have now asked to 
have considered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOPER. May I ask the gentleman whether he will 
move to adjourn at the close of the consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will, withholding it for the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor], who desires to submit a 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up 
the bill H. R. 10515, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That two leases bearing date of October 18, 
1929, between the Seneca Nation of Indians on the Allegany and 
Oil Spring Reservations in the State of New York, and Henry A. 
Walter, of Buffalo, N. T., are hereby ratified and confirmed: 
Provided, That the lessee or his assigns shall file a bond for the 
benefit of the lessor in the sum of $31,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of the terms of said leases, to be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That the payment of 
income from these leases shall be made to the Seneca Nation of 
Indians through the official in charge of the New York Indian 
agency. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out October 18, 1929,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ January 14, 1931.” 

In line 6, after the words New York,” insert “when duly exe- 
cuted and ratified by and between the Seneca Nation of Indians 
of New York and Henry A. Walter, of Buffalo, N. X.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lreavrrt,; a motion to reconsider the 
yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RELINQUISHING TITLE AND INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
CERTAIN LANDS IN LOUISIANA 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 
4537) to relinquish all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in certain lands in the State of Louisiana, a similar 
House bill being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to execute in favor of the Motor 
League of Louisiana a quitclaim deed of all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to a certain tract of land con- 
taining 16.03 acres at Chef Menteur, in the parish of Orleans, 
State of Louisiana, upon which is situated the ruins of Fort 
Macomb. Such quitclaim deed shall be in full and complete 
accord and satisfaction of any and all matters that are or may 
be in dispute and shall be upon the express condition that neither 
the Motor of Louisiana nor any of its successors or assigns 
in title shall make any claim against the United States for any 
sum or sums of money the said Motor League of Louisiana may 
have paid to the State of Louisiana or to any other person or 
persons, corporation, or association on account of and in con- 
sideration of said lands, and upon the further express condition 
that the said Motor League of Louisiana, its successors and as- 
signs in title, shall be bound to indemnify and hold harmless 
the United States against any and all claims that may at any 
time be made against the United States by any person whatsoever 
or any corporation or association of persons ou account of any 
sum or sums of money that the United States may have received 
from the State of Louisiana as the purchase money for said land. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. O’Connor of Louisiana, a motion to 
reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on 


the table. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Sprout of Illinois (at the request of Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM), on account of illness. 

To Mr. FITZPATRICK, for five days, on account of death in 
family. 

To Mr. Evans of California (at the request of Mr. Swinc), 
for five days, on account of serious illness. 

To Mr. Tarver (at the request of Mr. WRIGHT), on account 
of illness. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the 
rule referred as follows: 

S. 351. An act for the relief of John Donahue; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 401. An act for the relief of Claude J. Church; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 627. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington to pre- 
sent their claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S. 873. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain nations or tribes of Indians in Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington,” approved March 13, 1924; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1367. An act for the relief of Amos D. Carver, S. E. 
Turner, Clifford N. Carver, Scott Blanchard, P. B. Blanchard, 
James B. Parse, A. N. Blanchard, and W. A. Blanchard; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1371. An act authorizing the Southern Ute and the Ute 
Mountain Bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colorado, 
and New Mexico, to sue in the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1430. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and 
bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, 
to present their claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1671. An act for the relief of Stillwell Bros. (Inc.); to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1712. An act for the relief of William T. J. Ryan; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2429. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of certain members of the Navy and Marine Corps 
who were discharged because of misrepresentation of age,” 
approved January 19, 1929; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

S. 2445. An act to amend the act of February 12, 1925 
(Public, No. 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz 
Tribe of Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under 
said act; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2753. An act for the relief of Edward Brooks; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3050. An act for the relief of James M. Booth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3144. An act for the relief of J. D. Stewart; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 3335. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of certain bands or 
tribes of Indians residing in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 3951. An act for the relief of Walter Harrell Allen; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 4434. An act for the relief of Walter J. Bryson Paving 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4682. An act to authorize the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army to enter into agreements with local governments adja- 
cent to the District of Columbia for the use of water for 
purposes of fire fighting only; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 4815. An act authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey of the Crooked and Indian Rivers, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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S. 4856. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell the Morton Nursery site, in the county of Cherry, 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4907. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Princeton 
Club, of Philadelphia, the bowl and ladle formerly in use 
on the U. S. S. Princeton; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 4963. An act to relieve the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of certain ministerial duties; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5061. An act to authorize the National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812 to make annual report to the 
Smithsonian Institution; to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 5114. An act to legalize bridges across the Staunton 
River at Brookneal, route No. 18, Campbell County, and at 
Clover, Halifax County, route No. 12, State of Virginia; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5195. An act for the relief of Howard Dimick; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 5198. An act for the relief of T. Morris White; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 5200. An act for the relief of the National Dry Dock 
& Repair Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5201. An act for the relief of C. O. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 5220. An act authorizing the establishment of a mining 
experiment station of the Bureau of Mines at College Park, 
Md.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

S. 5246. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
erection of a tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable 
point between Hartwell, Ga., and Alfords Bridge in the 
county of Hart, State of Georgia, on the national highway 
between the States of Georgia and South Carolina, to com- 
memorate the memory of Nancy Hart”; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

S. 5255. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5314. An act to amend the Federal highway act; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

S. 5321. An act for the relief of Thomas F. Myers; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 5392. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pigeon River 
at or near Mineral Center, Minn.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5439. An act to excuse certain persons from residence 
upon homestead lands during 1929 and 1930 in the drought- 
stricken areas; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5473. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5621. An act to provide a government for American 
Samoa; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

S. 5625. An act providing for the participation of the 
United States in A Century of Progress (the Chicago World’s 
Fair Centennial Celebration) to be held at Chicago, II., 
in 1933, authorizing an appropriation therefor, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

S. 5649. An act for the relief of the State of Alabama; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5715. An act to authorize the attendance of personnel 
and animals of the Regular Army as participants in the 
Tenth Olympic games; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 5732. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in Orange County, N. Y., for use as an addi- 
tion to the West Point Military Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing the Surgeon 
General to conduct an investigation and survey of malaria 
conditions in the United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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S. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize the distribu- 
tion of 40,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat for relief pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to coordinate the fiscal busi- 
ness of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Alaska Game Commission in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution relating to the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into a contract with 
the Rio Grande project; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so as 
to provide for national-park approaches. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President for his approval bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927; 

H.R.516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1036. An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine; 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, 
alias Martin G. Schanck; 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 

H. R. 3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost; 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on John- 
stons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press; 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construction 
a building at Fort Sam Houston; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott; 
H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

H. R. 5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near 
Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the sign- 
ing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States 
of America and the Chippewa Indians; 

H. R. 5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind.: 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield 
of Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 7063. An act for the relief of H. E. Mills; 

H.R.7119. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; 

H. R. 7302. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 

H. R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 of 
the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman; 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
collect an increased charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail when such receipts are requested 
after the mailing of the articles, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 

H. R. 8806. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transporting 
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the mails beyond the borders of the United States for unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary delays and for other delinquencies; 

H. R. 9779. An act authorizing a preliminary examination 
of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tributaries, with a 
view to the control of floods; 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln Chat- 
koff; 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service; 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke; 

H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yelow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11297. An act for the relief of Arthur Edward 
Blanchard: 

H. R. 11443. An act to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev.; 

H. R. 11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
III., in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control of 
its floods; 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so 
as to provide for national-park approaches; 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of Osage 
funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 5 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the 
Rensselaer, N. V.; 

H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times for commeneing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. L.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of Kelso 
in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to the entertainment committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans 250 pyramidal tents, complete; 
fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly tents; thirty 11 by 50 
by 15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, 
No. 4; 5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pil- 
lows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, 
No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); 
to be used at the encampment of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 1931; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and 
Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate veterans’ reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; 

H.R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpo- 
ration (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa 
Rosa Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point 
in Santa Rosa County, Fla.; 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 
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H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre 
reclamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bound- 
aries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of 
a donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La.; and 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending section 1 of the 
act entitled An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, relating to 
the Monongahela River, Pa. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 29, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, January 29, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Navy Department appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the establishment and development of 
American air-transport services overseas, to encourage con- 
struction in the United States by American capital of Amer- 
ican airships and other aircraft for use in foreign com- 
merce. (H. R. 14447.) 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing to amend the Constitution of the United States 
to exclude aliens in counting the whole number of persons 
in each State for apportionment of Representatives among 
the several States. (H. J. Res. 20 and 356.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. (H. J. Res. 101.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

795. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., transmitting a comparative gen- 
eral balance sheet of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for the year 1930; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

796. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., transmitting a report of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1930; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MURPHY: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
16654. A bill making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2407). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FULMER: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 329. 
A joint resolution to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to provide additional facilities for the classifi- 
cation of cotton under the United States cotton standards 
act, and for the dissemination of market news information; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2408). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. 2643. An act 
to amend the joint resolution establishing the George Rog- 
ers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, approved May 23, 
1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 2409). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 14805. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the erection of a 
tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable point between 
Hartwell, Ga., and Alfords Bridge in the county of Hari, 
State of Georgia, on the national highway between the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the 
memory of Nancy Hart“; with amendment (Rept. No. 2410). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10345. 
A bill to provide for the collection and publication of sta- 
tistics of peanuts by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2411). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16654) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 16655) authorizing Dalles 
City, a municipal corporation, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Colum- 
bia River at or near The Dalles, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan (by request): A bill (H. R. 
16656) to provide a maximum rate of compensation, pension, 
disability allowance, or retirement pay for veterans hospi- 
talized in national homes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 16657) to conserve the run- 
off or flood waters of the Nation in the interest of agricul- 
ture and for other economic uses; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan (by request): A bill (H. R. 
16658) authorizing the erection of certain additional facili- 
ties at branches of the Bureau of National Homes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 16659) 
to provide for the establishment of a permanent medical 
service in the United States Veterans’ Bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 345) requesting cer- 
tain information from the Postmaster General; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 
346) for the consideration of H. J. Res. 473, further restrict- 
ing for a period of two years immigration into the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 486) to 
amend the tariff act of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 487) making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Federal-aid highway 
system for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of California, 
memorializing Congress to pass Senate bill 4123, which 
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provides that loans be made to irrigation districts, levee and 
drainage districts other than Federal projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Memorial of the State Leg- 
islature of the State of Texas, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States, commending the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and opposing its modification or repeal; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 16660) granting a 
pension to Lillie M. Price; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16661) granting an increase of pension 

to Margaret E. Wilt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16662) granting 
an increase of pension to Susannah Yeazell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 16663) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Cole; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16664) granting a pension to Sue A. 
Yarbrough; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 16665) granting an in- 
crease on pension to Addie Daniels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16666) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Marlatt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 16667) for the relief of 
Alexander Chilenyak; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16668) for the relief of 
Jacob Kaufman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16669) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to present a distinguished-service cross to Nick Dragas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 16670) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Stearns; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16671) 
granting a pension to Annie R. Beswick; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: A bill (H. R. 16672) 
for the relief of Victor Oscar Gokey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 16673) granting a pension 
to Charles E. Finn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16674) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Gunhild Anderson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16675) to retire Master Sergt. Paul R. 
Nelson with the rank and pay of captain; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 16676) 
granting a pension to Ester Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16677) 
granting a pension to Frances Ballard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 16678) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Serena E. Merryman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, LUCE: A bill (H. R. 16679) renewing and extend- 
ing Patents Nos. 1102653 and 1103503 to Robert H. Goddard; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16680) granting a pension 
to John M. Phipps; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16681) for 
the relief of Berry Henson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 16682) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Chandler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 16683) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Duling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16684) 
granting a pension to Eva Diven; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 16685) for the relief of 
Harry A. Rutherford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 16686) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah M. Martin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16687) 
granting a pension to Jesse Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 16688) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma Morse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16689) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah L. Knickerbocker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16690) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Rhinehart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16691) permitting the laying of a con- 
duit across E and F Streets SW. in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 16692) authorizing the 
payment of indemnities to Yao Ah-Ken, Chiang Ah-erh 
(Tsiange Ah Erh), and the family of Ts’ao Jung-k’uan 
(Dzao Yong Kwer), Chinese nationals, and the Shanghai 
Electric Construction Co. (Ltd.), a British concern, on ac- 
count of the losses resulting from a collision in Shanghai, 
China, on November 29, 1929, between a United States Marine 
Corps truck and a tramcar; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: Resolution (H. Res. 347) to pay James W. 
Boyer, jr., for extra and expert service as expert legal 
examiner to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 485) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for the expenses of the arbitra- 
tion of the claim of George J. Salem against the Govern- 
ment of Egypt; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8919. Petition of veterans of the revolution in the city of 
Nueva Caceres, now Naga, Province of Camarines Sur, P. I., 
in convention assembled, urging the establishment of the 
Philippine independence; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

8920. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of ex-service men of 
Wayne Post, No. 11, Wayne County, N. C., Kenneth C. Royal, 
commander, urging immediately face value of adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8921. Also, petition of the North Carolina Camp, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, urging full payment in cash of ad- 
justed-service certificates of veterans of World War, this 
camp representing 8,000 North Carolina members and their 
families; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8922. Also, resolution of sixth district, North Carolina 
Department of the American Legion, comprising Wayne, 
Lenoir, Greene, and Duplin Counties, favoring immediate 
payment to ex-service men of full face value of adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8923. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Henry Bartrug 
and other veterans of A. A. Mountain Post, No. 5, the Amer- 
ican Legion, McMechen, W. Va., requesting that Congress 
take immediate action to make provisions for the prompt 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8924. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8925. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of Paul Schneil Post, No. 
184, American Legion, Piqua, Ohio, urging immediate action 
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by Congress to grant pensions to widows and orphans of 
World War veterans, to provide service connection for 
chronic constitutional disabilities prior to January 1, 1925, 
and to provide better hospital facilities for all World War 
veterans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

8926. Also, petition of Celina Post, No. 210, American 
Legion, Celina, Ohio, urging immediate action to provide 
pensions for widows and orphans of World War veterans, to 
grant service connection for chronic, constitutional diseases, 
and to provide better hospital facilities; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8927. Also, petition of American Legion Auxiliary, William 
Paul Gallagher Post, No. 96, Lima, Ohio, requesting imme- 
diate action by Congress giving pensions to widows and 
orphans of World War veterans, giving service connection 
for chronic constitutional diseases, and providing for greater 
hospital facilities for World War veterans; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8928. Also, petition of William Paul Gallagher Post, No. 
$6, American Legion, Lima, Ohio, urging immediate action 
to amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924 to give pen- 
sions to widows and orphans of World War veterans and to 
provide better hospital facilities for all veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8929. Also, petition of Clifford Thompson Post, No. 43, 
American Legion, Troy, Ohio, indorsing immediate cash pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates at full face value; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8930. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the members of the 
New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, urging the Congress to enact the Capper-Kelly bill in 
order to insure a square deal to the public and to the retail 
merchant a promise of an existence; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8931. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Osa Woy 
Post, No. 199, of the American Legion, Pond Creek, Okla., 
indorsing immediate payment in full of adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8932. Also, petition of James Hennesy Post, No. 259, of 
American Legion, at Braman, Okla., indorsing full payment 
of adjusted-compensation service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8933. Also, petition of citizens of Manchester, Okla., in- 
dorsing tariff on oil and gasoline imported into the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8934. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, urging the immediate 
cash payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates to 
ex-soldiers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8935. Also, petition of the Frank Wendtland Post, No. 
253, American Legion, Royal Oak, Mich., urging the enact- 
ment of legislation for the immediate cash payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates to the veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8936. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of the Wau- 
kesha County Holstein Breeders Association, Waukesha, 
Wis., opposing the recent ruling of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue as to the use of palm oil in oleomargarine 
and a tax of one-fourth of a cent per pound thereon; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8937. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition from 
American Legion Post, No. 238, Red Cloud, and Post No. 209, 
Franklin, Nebr., urging the immediate passage of House bill 
3493; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8938. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Edwin 
Hardy Post, No. 9, American Legion, Cameron, Tex., urging 
passage of legislation for payment of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8929. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the New York Branch, 
National Customs Service Association, favoring the $618,660 
intended for salary adjustment for customs employees in 
accordance with the intent of Congress under the act of 
May 28, 1928; to the Committee on Appropriations, 
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8940. Also, petition of the International Molders Union, 
No. 96, of Brooklyn, N. Y. favoring the passage of the 44- 
hour week bill, also the pro rata leave bill; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

8941. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the third con- 
gressional district of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8942. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Indorsements from the Mary- 
land Anti-Vivisection Society of Baltimore, Md., urging early 
action on House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

8943. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., indorsing House bill 7884 for the exemption of 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8944. Also, petition of citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
the immediate payment of adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8945. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Hamburg, N. Y., re Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8946. Also, petition of Associated Industries of New York 
State (Inc.), protesting against a further session of Congress 
after March 4; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8947. Also, petition of New York State Council, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, protest- 


-ing against importation of goods manufactured by convict 


labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8948. Also, petition of American Insurance Union Chapter, 
No. 4190, opposing the Jones maternity bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8949. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Vivisection Investi- 
gation League of Tenafiy, N. J., et al., urging the passage of 
House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
Tumbia. 

8950. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
board of directors of the Associated Industries of New York 
State (Inc.), against special session of the Congress; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8951. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of Governors 
Oil Relief Conference, urging a tariff on oil; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

8952. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the Cumberland United 
Brethren Church, near Gem, Kans., for national control of 
moving pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

8953. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Committee for Total Disarmament, indorsing the 
constitutional amendment (S. J. Res. 45), which prohibits 
war and all preparation for war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8954. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Dr. James C. Cloak, 
La Grange Theater Building, La Grange, Hl., urging 
the defeat of Senate bill 5542 and House bill 15618, as 
the passage of these bills will cause the grain market 
to go outside the United States; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

8955. Also, petition of Albert Pick-Borth Co., 1200 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill, through I. N. Onoff, vice 
president, urging the passage of House bill 15927, to provide 
for the establishment of a construction service in the Bu- 
reau of the Census in the Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on the Census. 

8956. Also, petition of Square Post, No. 232, American Le- 
gion, 6115 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, II., through Ed- 
win L. Doukess, urging the adoption of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 207, to suspend for a period of two years general 
immigration into the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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